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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 

KOKO FOR THE WAAR is a tonic, cléansing, invigorating pre- 
paration, causes the hair to grow lururiantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the 
lustre and freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most 
cleanly of all preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 

OLD PEOPLE LIKE IT for its wonderful power to invigorate decayed hair, and 
induce an entire new growth when that is possible. 

MIDDLE-AGED PEOPLE LIKE IT, because it prevents them from getting bald, keeps 
dandriff away, and makes the hair grow thick and strong. { 

YOUNG MEN LIKE IT, because it is an elegant preparation for dry, harsh, and 
brittle hair, and assists to force a heavy moustache and whiskers. 

YOUNG LADIES LIKE IT as a dressing, because it gives the hair a deautiful 
glossy lustre, insures a luxuriant growth, and enables them to dress it in whatever form 
they wish, where it will remain, 


AN AUTHORITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
54, Holborn Viaduct, London, January 18th, 1888. 

I hereby certify that I have submitted to a careful examination and Chemical Analysis 
a sample, purchased by myself from the stock of a well-known firm of Wholesale Druggists, 
of the preparation known as “ Koko for the Hair.” 

LT have found nothing in this preparation which could be injurious either to the head or 
hair, and the results of the analysis lead me to pronounce ‘*‘ Koko for the Bair” a pleasant 
dressing, which would undoubtedly be advantageous in many cases, 
paration no ingredients of the nature of a colouring matter or dye. 

EDWY GOODWIN CLAYTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Member of the Society of Public Analysts, &c. 


£old by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers, &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, 
per Bottle of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 


If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 4s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. to KOKO- 
MARICOPAS CO., 9, Prince Tuck BurLpiInes, Earu’s Court, LONDON, and receive 
a Bottle, under cover, Free by Parcel Post. 
‘é ” 
SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF SPARE MOMENTS. 
Any reader 
bd . forwarding this 
Coupon and P.O, 
« © for Two Shillings 
“« ~ and Five Stamps 
: . to pay postage, 
paclane eas will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than fen days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it, 

You can order at once on receipt 
ofthis Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 
KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 

9, Prince Teck Buildings,. 
Earl’s Court, London. 

Orders may be sent withthis 

Coupon after the expiration 

of daie providing we are 

then issuing these Trial Bot- 

tle Coupons, and ifweare not 
the money will be returned, 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 

Street, W., and 2s. only will 

be required when so presented. 
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Now is the Watechword of the Wise. 


UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENTS. 
LIKE IT EXCEEDINGLY. 

Lady GERTRUPE Stock, Maryland, Dumfries, N.B., writes :-—“I 
like the hair wash exceedingly, and prefer it to any I have ever used, 
My hair has certainly become thicker since I have used it and does not 
come off as it did, and I also find it very pleasant and quite free from 
all the sticky, nasty stuff found in most other washes.” 

NO FEAR OF FALLING. 

Miss A, PHILLIPS, 14, Princes-road, Great Yarmouth, writes :—“ For 
years | have been unable to do anything with my hair, being afraid to 
brush or comb it, as it came out so badly. I have tried several prepa- 
rations, but have not received any benefit from any of them. After 
haviog used ‘ Koko’ but a short time, I could brush and comb it with- 
out the least fear of it falling off.” 

FOR CHILDREN’S HAIR. 5 

Mrs. OLIVER, Twynyredyn, Wemroc, near Cardiff, writes :—“ I am 
pleased to add a word in favour of ‘Koko.’ I find it an excellent 
dressing both for my own and my children’s hair.” 

HAS DONE MUC 

Mr. E, W. Coopsr, 33, Bailey-street, Luton, Beds, writes :—“In a 
few weeks your ‘Koko’ has done much to prove its own merits, No 
doubt by my recommendations you will receive further orders.” 

VERY MUCH IMPROVED. 

Miss 8. SAUNDERS, Hill Farm, Stowbridge, near Downham, writes : 
—‘ Your ‘Koko for the Hair’ gives great satisfaction, although I do 
not consider I have yet given it a fair trial. My hair had begun to 
fall off, but since using ‘Koko’ it has very much improved, and it gives 
the hair a soft, glossy appearance.” 

NEVER WITHOUT IT. 

Miss Bonn, 16, St. Mary-street, Weymouth, Dorset, writes :—“ Iam 
pleased with ‘ Koko for the Hair,’ and think it is without exception the 
nicest preparation I have ever used, and hope never to be without it,” 

HAIR STRONGER AND THICKER. 

Mrs. GRIFFIN, Wightman-road, Hornsey, N., writes :—“I have 
found your ‘ Koko’ most beneficial, for my hair is stronger and thicker 
since using it.” 

A DELIGHTFUL PREPARATION. 

Miss Mayo, Bronaway, Dorchester, writes :—‘‘I like immensely 
the ‘Koko’ you sent, and shall certainly recommend it to my friends 
as a delightful preparation for the hair.” 

NOTHING TO EQUAL IT, 

Miss M. A. DAvixEs, 2, Bruce-road, Bromley-by-Bow, writes :—“I 

have much pleasure in stating that ‘Koko’ has positively stopped my 


hair from falling off, and I am quite certain there is nothing to equal it.” 


THOUSANDS ON FILE. 

Every Extract printed above, torether with thousands of other un- 
solicited testimonials and duplicate orders, are on file in the original 
envelopes, just as they have been received from people all over the 
kingdom. 


FOURTH EDITION. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


GOOD HAIR-HOW KEPT, 


ENLARGED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Published by Proprietors of “ Koko for the Hair.” 

A valuable book of 48 pages on the Human Hair, its Structure, 
Growth, Colour, Preservation. Diseases and their Rational Treatment— 
Why Hair Falls Off, Why it (urns Grey, Why it Splits, &o.—Directions 
for the Care of the Hair, with valuable Recipes. Everyone who appre- 
ciates good hair (and who does not?) should have this pamphlet, Sent 
post free on receipt of Six Stamps.—Address, KOKO CO., Earl’s-court, 
London, (Circular free.) , 


All Advertisements for ‘Spare Moments’ must besent to J, C, FRANCIS, 10, Fetter-lane, E.C, ; all other communications to ‘ Spare Momenta ’ Offices, 12 & 18, Fetter-lane, E.C 
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the Sony, JOR - SPARE. “MOMED ay 
oe CAMEL Eyenivas NEW EDITION, WITH. APPENDIX, IN ONE VOLUME, 

ONE SHILLING, POST FREE, RON ert ot 
BROAD REER MELOOFONS, r~, | 
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Melodcons ; a: 
aaah | And ALL DISEASES of the LUNGS. 
elodeons By GEO. THOS. CONGREVE. 
| Meloceons STOCK, 62, PaTERNosTER Row, H.C. 400TH THOUSAND. 
| Melodeons 


Méledeons 
| Melodeons 


THE PARKER” UMBRELLA. 


(Registered,) 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


“| Melodgons ; : re 
| Melodeons SIL UMBRELLAS ‘iinmcruaen, o/6 each,| <2 
f . With Organ and Celestial) Tone Ladies’ or Gent's Plain or twill Silk, Parker's 


Accompanime 
¥ The Solemn P.: 
Song, can all be 
No knowledge of } 
mous Demand. 


Tiollow Ribbed Frames, carved and mounted Or aa 
Sent Parcel Post free, 2s, 9d. postal order 3 
stamps). List and testimonials free, RE- COVER NG 


GAMPBE Aj neatly done, Plain or Twill Silk, Ladies’ or Gent’s,} 
Sega oe rapa ‘ 2s. 6d. each, returned next post, 
0 akters ot OMK ANS 


N\ J.B, PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, 


VARICOSE VEINS WOOLLCOMOOLOO.| 


By a Proctiti re " f GIVES INSTANT RELI, A CERTAIN CURE FOR} 
ractitioner of 20 years’ experi- 2 
ence, | Just’ pablished, prise: 6d t Econ RHEUMATISH, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS, 


C. F. BRowntow, 124, Huskisson-square, BRUISES, CRAMP, NEURALGIA, CHEST COLDS, ETC, i 
Liverpool. Name SPARE MomEnNtTs. 23. 9d. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


OUR GRAND PRIZE MEDAL Sheffield. | 
“GEM” MELODEON. 

6s. Gad. ' 6s. Gd 
With Two Sets of Broad Reeds, Orgar 

and Celestial Tone, seit carefully packed 

and carriage paid to any address in Great 

Britain and Ireland on receipt of P.O.0. for 

6s, 6A... Worth double 


GAMPRELUS GOLD MEDAL MELOREON, 
AN UNPARALLELED OFFE 


To Readers Of SPARE MOMENTS. 


OUR GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


CUT OUT THis. 


5 foe ee rly ae Cae COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, A ’ 
et With Two Sets of Broad Reeds, Organ CONSUMPTION ARE. IMMEDIATELY BEVER? Aad ALADDIN 3 POCKET LAMP! 
© fand Celestial Tone, and the Charming Hell RAPIDLY GURED BY BEATS MATCHE CREATIS A’) SENSATION 


WHERBVER SEEN, 

An instantaneous light produced 
by touching. a handle. tis small J 
aid neat to put in the vest pocket 
and of beautiful silver-like appear § 
nee. No husband wife, young 


Accompaniments, sent carefully packed and 
earriage paid to any address in Great 
Britain and Ireland, on receipt of P.O. for 
10s. Seiline in thousands 


NO DECEPTION HERE nce. No husband 

Gay" 100,000 TESTIMONIALS. 8 a any yorsmoker sh id be Without 

Important Lestimonial from Professor Brown, the Cham- ‘Phe Aladdi ; ‘ eat 

pion Melodeon Vlayer of Great Britain. Ireland, and vere Cetera ng ket Lamp, car 
Wales: Campbell’s. Patent Melodcons are the “finest No other Me dicine Cures so Quickiy, Safely, and Plea- 3 TCbRY 


instruments that have ever come under my touch, and 
only require a trial to advertise themselyes.” Campbell’s 
Patent Melodeons are the only genuine Melodeons in the} 
market. Beware of worthless imitations. 

N.B.—All lovers of music should at once send for our 
New Illustrated Privilege Price List for Season 1591, now 
ready, 100,000 of those valuablelisissent out yearly. Send 
ld, stamp to 
CAMPRELL & Co,, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 

118. TRONGATE. GLASGOW. Pstablished 40 yi : 


SARRANIX, Je 


santly. To sinvers and public spoukers they are invaluable. 
Soldat Is 1$d.. and 2s, 9d. ver hax. 


THE 


S VIOLIN vast | 


4S ™echanical invention that will f 
wably anyone to tune 


J. FREDERICKS, 28, Knight- 
rider-street. St. Pan?’s: Lenilort. 
| LONDON AND GENERA 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established over Thirty Years), 


146, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 
ee Bente wanter wanted in unrepresented districts. 


HEALTH & BEAUTY: 


thair Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 


Of all Druggists. 


a violin and 
A ak. more genuine progréss in one 

week than cin be made without it in 
4ix months. This is a positive fact, 
ind is admitted by all violinists w ho 
have seen it, 

The Staffordshire Knot says :—“It 4 
4 is an ingenious arrangement by which | 
learners may find a royal road to 


Who suffer from 
RUEUMATISM, | &e, 
Will Relieve in an Hour 
and Cureina Day, if Di- 


Mf rections are followed, or 


THE f sony ROTURNED. it Pon ten, wih fun instructions, | A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
unrivalled for Bruises,Cram > s. 6d = 

nd Weak Acoiiss, Ret) WILSON BOND & CO., BUST, TALLER STATURE, &e., &., 

F R | FN [) | Wrists, &c, Sold by leading Che- pre Sait ues ee! AE ECS ANTE SST ARO! se RDSHIRE."? | Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamp 

inists anc sdicit ors— WLRS if Ui Stai i >. y Pa 

inists aud Medicine Vendors EVERY MAN HIS OWN DOeTUR. to Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe. Dewsbury. 


Is, 1}d., 28. 9d., 48, 6d., L1s., or sam- 
ple bottle post free for 15 stamps, 
7 from the Patontees, HOLDEN & 
CO., Knottingley, Yorks; and 95 
#7 Farringdon Strect, London, EC. 
¥ Established 1852. Registered Trade 
Mark, 27,110 on each Bottle. 


WARM@ONETC ART AND 
DRESS BAROMETER. 


BADIKS, DO YOU WISH TO KNOW THE MOst 
APPROPRIATE COLOURS 'TO WEAK in the different 
CHANGES cf the WHATHH!, so that YOU MAY COMBINE 
the GREATEST EFFLCT in HARMONY with the APPWAR- 
ANOHof the DAY? Sendthen for our COLOUR BARY- 
MELER. EVERY CHANGE of the weather produces a 
CORRESPONDING HARMONIO CHANGE in its CO1,0UR, 

§ with n SCLENTIVIC BXACTNESS which is simply ASTON 
ISHING. At the FASHIONABLE RESORTS on the Oo N- 
TINENT it is used by the ELITE as an ARTISTIC GUIDE 
to DRESS. This BRAUTIFU) and INSTRUCTIVE novelty 
isnow. p.aced for the FIRST time be ore the BRITISH 
public,’ Its LANDSCAPE APPHARANCHS are well worthy, 
of being studicd by every artist. 

Mounted in hivhly-finished frame and sent post free, 
with full instructions, for 23, Orders crossed 


T, M, MAHER AND CO., EXCHANGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
B HEW HARRISOR SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


s. KNITTER 


iN Vad is Stockings, ribbed or 


plain, GLOVES and 
CLOTHING in WOOL, SILK, 


NONE NEED DESPAIR. 
Nosdivad’s Universal Healer 
and Household Remedies. 


Have proved eminently successful in renovating the 
system and restoring health. JUST TRY THEM! Special 


OF EDICAL ESSAYS.—Vol. I. For} 


Postal Order for 1s, 2d, Contains Articles on 
Baby Management, Health, the Teeth, Tobacco, Stimu- 
lants, Fruit, Exercise, Air, Baths, Light, Holidays, &o. f 
Also onthe Natural Cure of Constipation, Bilivusness, } 
Eczema, Blackheads, and Pimples, Nervousness, Coughs } 
and Chest Complaints, Deafness, Itch, Thread, Round and 
Tape Worms, &c. 
MEDICAL ESSAYS.—Vol, Il, For Postal Order for 
1s, 2d, Contains Articles on Electricity, Clothing, Urine, 
Salt, Tea Drinking, &c, Also on the Natural Cure of 
Greyness and Baldness, Sleeplessness, Want of Energy, } 
Thinness, Stoutness, Fevers, Measles, Scarlatina, Whoop- 
ing Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, bloodlessness, § 
Diarrhea, Bad Legs, Tumours, &c. 
MEDICAL ESSA Vol. 111. For Postal Order for § 
is. 2d, Contains Articles on Child Rearing, Suppers, { 
Unsuspected Poisons. Sea Bathing, Persviration, How to 
Grow Tall, to Keep Warm, to Live 100 Years,to ‘Improve Ki 
vhe Memory, to become Beautiful ani Attractive, &d, 
4lso on the Natural Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, Y 
Boils and Carbuncles, Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Wens or § 
Skin Tumours, Hay Fever, Winver Couch, Chilblains, 
Epilepsy, Diseases Caused by taking Mereury, &c, t 
HYGIENIC MEDICINE.—For Postal Order for ls, 1d. 
An Eye Opener to Drug Takers, 
RHEUMATISM :—Its Cause and Cure. Post Free for 7d. 
DIET AND DIGESTLON.—Post Free for 7 stamps. 
CONSUMPTION.—Its Natural Cure. Post Free 7d, 
THREE PAMPHLETS TO YOUNG MEN.—13 Stamps. 


All the above can be got from 


DR. T. R. ALLINSON, 


4, SPANISH-PLACH, MANCHESTER- 
SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


C 


with valuable pamphlet, sent post free by 


MR, B. P, DAVIDSON, ABBEY STREET, ARMAGH. 


Agency Maniger for United Kingdom: 


are EMA CL CE ee 
£10 REWARD. ITIS A FACT. 


“HOW TO VAMP” (Copy- 
right), enables a perfect novice 
to accompany songs on piano, 


by professional 
others to be the finest system 
known. Anyone showing ‘these 


my work is notan original one, a 
reward will -be given. Note—M. 

==3ystem is not a mechanical niet 

= imitation not desirable, Price 

Is. 6d. GOODHEAD, Daisy Cot- 

age, Dovestone-road, Sale, Cheshire, 

— J. I, Grinfield, Esaq.,R.A.M. & Paris Conservatoire, & 

Prof, of Music, Windsor Villa, Ellenboro’ Park, Weston- 

Super- Mare, Somerset. sp! shichly of this work. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


THE GANZANETTE, 2s. 
FREE PER PARCELS. POST; 


32 or OOTTON. INSTRUCTIONS [Mention SrAR MomENTS, FOREIGN, 3s. 6d. 
A i TERIGMPHANT. AWARD at PARIS. Wayguue YOU can geta very Handsome Nickel UNLIMI TED 


Silver PEN AND PENCIL } 
Case with your NAME and AD- 
DRESS 1n Rubber, complete for 
$a Also a solid NICKEL 
SILVER WATCH CASE 


] : he only WINNER in the WORLD of 4 
GOLD MEDALS and 22 other Honours. 
HARRISON BNITTING MACHINE CO, 


ohester. 


By Using Wales’ Patent 


POPULAR AIRS 7 


By the aid of specially designed 


is perfect, and of volume to fill 


with NAME and ADDRESS a theatre; well suited for 
OUND IScs or MONOGRAM, for 1s. Sent Christmas and Dance Parties. 
~ to any address in the United King- Twelye Charming Dance and 
‘ OVER; dom. post free for 2d. extra. Satis- Song ‘Tunes are now ready, and 
a Which are the same'to the ears.as faction guaranteed, or Money given with each instrument, 
I Gively Invisible. Worn Retumed. “Agents Wanted ae 
Seonthe (Vent sainaie al: everywhere for quick-selling . SOLE IMPORT 


novelties at large profit. 
THE BRITISH RUBBER STAMP 
CO., 74 and 75, Fore Street, 
London, 5.0, ‘ 


Book of particulars, 2 stampa, 


M The H. A. WALES Co., 
| 62 & 63, New Bond Street, London, We 


THE GANZ, F, ORGANETTE AGENCY, | 


836, City-road, London, B.O. 
N.B.—No trade reduction at Pete 


s 


‘GOLD MEDAL 


upein 


Fé: Giates® Stoves, 


CELEBRAT rED REFINED 
Ta the Best and Goes Farthest. 
EPPS:s| 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


F. BIRVH has now a preparation which will 
make the hands white, prevent them from chap- 
sping, keep them sof> and make them smovth as 
velvet and will also take roughness off the hands 
jand face, 


803. HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
URE 


Fever, Throat. and 
4 Pills for all ailments,and Ointments, In boxes, Is,each, |The Rey. I. J. 
cost, to any snilerer, 
with Testimonials, post free, 6 stamps. —Address, Imp 
Bnildings, Ludgate Cireus, London 


IGRAND OFFER. 


OCTAL 


organ, &c,, and is acknowledged Love, 
musicians and} Beanty, or How to Become Handsome, §d, stamp-; 

yet} or the two sent by. post. for lz stamps; 6d. 
statements to be incorrect, or thatf Teturued for Books after you have read them, 


Ymaster, labelled and daved, beautiful fall r 
tone, pertect fingering, ama suitable for 1 


6d.) e-lin 
handle, 

boa oh approval before payment willing 

Bloemfontein Honse 


str ps(perforated}. The melody #COLLINS, Imperial Man 


Tins, 2d. 6d. ij x an 
23,60. ope bootindicers, be. 
any size free 2 stamps extra 
from Manufactory, Kast 
Dulwich, Lomion, 8 2. 


EKitchevers, &c. 


ee 
Black Lead. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


GRATEFUL— CON 


BREAKER SSI. SUPPER cane 


FRET- “SAWING, CARVING CARVING, | 
Ana General Tout Depot, 


Machines, Designs. ools, 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, an 
Variiish. 

bretwork Outfits, Is 4, 
2s, bay ga Gh dud 5a Ud 
M euch. 

Sets of 12 best Carvin, 
Tools, with Boxwoo 
Handles, 9s. free. 

Pareels ot . retwood,second 
quality, | , 2 £t.. 43. free, 

Tvoring ae Hand-painting 
in sheets, 20. by 16, price 

P 2s. GL. each. 

All Materials and Tools 
b\ supplied for retwork , Car 
¥Aving, Picture Frawing, 
Brass, Leather, and Burnt 
hey woodwork, » Catalogue with 
bh zon Illustrations, free tor 
6d. 


HARGER BROS., 
SEPYLE, YORKS, 


(Kindly mention this pons 
when ordering. ) 


i 


Articles of Sheffield Cutleryand Plate for 
THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, 
very article of guaranteed qua lity 
an(l Sheffield Manufacture, Send for 
deserivtive list, post free—Thomas 
Wilson-and ete ee he ee iy Blopegieoes, 
Sheffielk 


74d. and Is. 124. per box, post free, from 
. W. BIRCH, 


Of De AFN#ss.—Noises in 

Deafne nfter Colds, Measles, Scarlet 
Deafness, Giddiness, &e.— 
give ray ae 
experience,” Treat! : 


the Ears, 


SILVER! 
Over 20 


year 


HLIQUETTE GUIDE. 
How. to Dance, Dress, Act, Write, Court, 
aud Marry, 8d. stamps. “Also ‘Personal 


Ww. HARRISON, 


35. Holywell- street, Lontion, *WY.O8 Lg 
Rare Barga i 
¥ 0 [ N § OF . 
For Sale, very fine instrament, splendid Moaghof old 


mellow 4 
gentle- of 


man, tor solo or orchestra. Also splendid J ad Bow, § 4 
large Tutor (sold at Ss,), Velvet Chin-rest, Puning Fork, pS 
Mute, extra Strings, and handsome black 6d. case, \ he 


ed and well ficted and finished with D 


s mounts, 
&e. Worth £3. rice only 25 


rringe paid, 
A.ROLP 
Shenhs erd’s Br 


met, Partch lar ow 
ected envelope. S. We] 


on Pedeipe or stamped | 
woetord St London, 


“ NURSERES 4) 
_ Destrovs ail N. 


No. 140, Vou VE. 


TRANSMISSION ABROAD 
AT BOOK RATES. 
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+k INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING ke 


22np Avaust, 1891, 


LITERATURE + BY + CHE + BEST + WRITERS. ' 


‘ 


[ ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ONE PENNY. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE. 


yes 


No.80.—“JOHN STRANGE WINTER.” 


Mrs. ARTHUR STANNARD, or, as she is more 
pularly known, ‘‘John Strange Winter,” was 
tor at York on January 13, 1856. She was the 
- only daughter of the Rev. H. Y. Palmer, rector of 
St. Margaret’s York, who, previous to taking Holy 
Orders, held a position in the Royal Artillery, and 
was one of the officers selected to attend the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. 

Mrs. Stannard, whose fame was given the final, 
finishing touch by the unparalleled success of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,” is one of the few writers 

who haye received encomiums from well-known 

.. It was but quite recently that Mr. Ruskin, 

famous economist and art critic, described her 

as the only author to whom we owe the most 

finished and faithful rendering eyer given of the 
‘* British Soldier,” 

It is now six years since ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby” first 
saw the light of day in the columns of the Graphic, 
and since that time many bright, interesting, and 
fascinating works have emanated from this clever 
lady’s pen. She has had a long and se\ere 
apprenticeship to the pen, for before her preseult 
name became a household word she had earned the 
position of a favourite writer’ under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘ Violet Whyte.” During the tenure of 
this pseudonym the young authoress had a great 
deal of rough experience; but with that deter- 
mination which characterises the successful man or 
woman she surmounted every difficulty, and thus 
paved the way to the golden harvest which was 
destined shortly to be the reward of her assiduous 
labours. 

She commenced her literary career at the early 
age of fourteen, when a story entitled ‘‘ Clotilde’s 

engeance” was sent to Wedding Bells but like 
nt other first efforts it has not since been heard 
of, From the very commencement she made up her 
mind to be a successful authoress, and to persevere 
until she had reached the summit of her ambition. 
With what success she has carried out her maidenly 
determination has since been seen, and the 
honoured position she now holds in the front ranks 
of lady writers of fiction is all the more creditable 
since she has accomplished it unaided and alone. 

‘Violet Whyte” began by reading attentively a 
few great masters of fiction, and then, when she had 
thus founded her basis, and selected her model, she 
began her labours. 
paged out into the channels that were open to 

er, and, when ‘Bootle’s Baby” appeared, the 
authoress had already sold forty-two novels, all 
longer than that popular story. 

m. the appearance, in 1881, of her first 
volume, which formed a collection of military 
sketches, entitled ‘‘ Cavalry Life,” publishers, the 

ublic, and the Press saw that ‘John Strange 
inter” wasa writer of no mean order. Up to 
the publication of this book, its author had been a 
prolific contributor to periodical literature under her 
pen-name of ‘Violet Whyte,” but at the 
suggestion of her publishers Mrs. Stannard 


iy 


Tote 


Asa result, story after story. 


adopted the masculine nom de plume by which she 
has become so well known, and under which her 
books have since appeared. It was not until her 
position had been firmly established by the famous 
**Bootle’s Baby” that she surprised the reading 
public by the disclosure of her identity. 

A good many of Mrs. Stannard’s novels deal with 
soldier life, and most of her short stories are military 
sketches. Although it may seem peculiar that a 
woman should be able to so clearly define military 
existence, it may in part be explained by the fact 
that her forefathers were all soldiers, and her home 
was in a garrison town. ‘‘ John Strange Winter” 


is the name of one of her own characters in 


‘‘Qayalry Life.” Mrs. Stannard’s first piece of 
‘* copy” appeared in a York paper, and, like many 
other famous authors’ first attempts, was not paid 
for by the editor of the paper in question. It is 
well known that proyincial, aye, and many 
London editors, have no desire to insult an 
aspirant’s dignity by offering ‘‘ filthy lucre ” for 
first attempts. But this was the only gratuitous 
““ copy” ever supplied by Mrs. Stannard, for she 
‘caught on” at once, and was soon running serials 
in the Family Herald—which journal the popular 
writer says is a capital training school for authors— 
London Society, and other periodicals. Her literary 
career, however, in the eyes of the world, really 
dates from the appearance of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,” 
which, by the way, as is usually the case with 
original ideas, was offered to several editors before 
it was accepted by the Graphic. 

After it had been returned by many editors, Mr. 
Stannard suggested that the MS, should go to the 


Graphic. ‘‘Send it to paradise, if you like,” 
answered his wife; ‘‘it is as likely to get into one 
as the other.” Shortly after this she picked up a 
horse-shoe for luck, and on returning home found 
a letter of acceptance from the editor of the well- 
known sixpenny illustrated. Speaking of horse- 
shoes, of which Mrs. Stannard has quite a collevtion, 
it may be mentioned that amongst the rest is one 
which was cast in the memorable Balaclava charge, 
and was sent home by an officer on the field. 

A few of the better known of ‘‘John Strange 
Winter’s” stories are :—‘‘ Regimental. Legends,” 
** Hoop-La,”’ ‘‘ Pluck,” ‘‘Bootle’s Baby,” ‘In 
Quarters,” ‘“‘On March,” ‘‘ Army Society,” 
‘‘Garrison Gossip,’ ‘‘A Siege Baby,” and 
‘« Bootle’s Children.” There are many others, too 
numerous to mention here, but all, doubtless, 
familiar to our readers. Mrs. Stannard is one 
of the most genial companions, a vivacious con- 
versationalist, an energetic and entertaining 
hostess, and a true friend. She is peculiarly 
simple in her personal tastes, and her writing 
impedimenta are characteristic of an indefatigable 
worker. Her preparations for her work consist of 
a writing board (it cost her 4s. 6d. some years ago, 
and, to her great disgust, the seller would insist , 
on polishing it), a card-board box to hold her 
MSS., and a silver penholder with which she 
usually writes. Her handwritingis small and legible, 
without a single scrawling flourish, and yery neat. 
She generally sketches out the plot of a new story, 
makes a list of her characters, and then works 
straight on. Mrs. Stannard dresses well, generally 
wearing rich silks and yelvets, with bright com- 
binations of colours. 

At home her fayourite costumes are clinging tea 
gowns with falling lace and trailing trains, which 
suit her graceful figure to perfection. Her name 
is generally found on the list of those who attend 
the most fashionable London gatherings. She is 
very superstitious, and always carries about with 
her two little bits of grey fur, which she looks upon 
as a talisman. These she has continually worn 
since three years of age. ‘‘ Sometimes whenI am 
composing,” she says, ‘“‘and come to a standstill, 
I often take them out and pass them across my Lips. 
You have no idea how they soothe me and pro- 
mote inspiration.” 

' Comfort has evidently been the primary object in 
all the arrangements of the popular authoress’s resi- 
dence, each room being furnished ina manner that 
lends to the place a singular charm and gives it the 
true stamp of home. A little to the left of the top 
of the beautifully-carpeted staircase is a room 
nominally set apart for Mrs. Stannard’s writing 
hours. She writes on an ayerage three 
pages a day, never correcting a faulty sheet, 

ut always rewriting it. She is a staunch 
disbeliever in petty economy, and uses the best 
ruled foolscap ; in this respect setting an example 
to a good many popular authors who at times use 
very meagre materials for their work. She was 
married in 1884 to Mr. Arthur Stannard, a civil 
engineer, by whom she has three interesting little 
children. The greater portion of her time is spent 
at her charming house in Essex, which the author 
terms ‘‘an ancient shanty for the hot months.” 
Our portrait is reproduced from a photograph by 
Messrs. Fradelle and Young. 
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| By JosHiPit FREDERICK SMITH, 
Aiathor of “ Minmgrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” te., ete. 


CHAPTER I. } 
tHe WAYSIDE=AN IMPORTANT 
CHARACTER, 
Wotten, by whoni ye are—the soutdée of joy— 

’. With cruel sriles ye Jabotir to déesttoy ; 

- Vainly we fly—our ruin ye pursue, 

- Yet blame in us those arts first taught by you. 

: —MARLOWE. 


sys) EARS ago, whien railways had only just coiii- 
eral menced tracing their iron wrinkles on the fair 
rey KO) face of merry England, the road between Col- 
for By chester and London—the main artery connecting 
ie the eastetii cbirties with thé metropolis—was 

_ oné of the itiost frequented in the kingdom, and certainly 

not the least beautiful, as a spetitien of quiet English 

scefiery. ; ' shies dilarows 
e lands on either side of it wete highly cultivated— 
sug, cosy, comfortable, fat-looking farth-houses nestled 
in shady ‘ooks—neat villages, with their old-fashioned 
gablé toofs atid picturesque churches, met the eye of the 
_ + traveller at each fresh point of view.. The whole. country 
Pp oa oad an imagé of eontent sleeping in the lap of 
énty. ‘ , ‘ 
 . The fatt-howisés, villages, and chuiehes still remain— 
 btit the road is comparatively deserted ; thé coaches, with 
their high-bred, iiéttlegome horées, slitteriie harness, and 
_ sleek, bustling driveérs—an important class of petsons 
in mone days—have disappéared; the latter “fallen from 
their high estate,” as Dryden hath it, in many instances 
hive degerérated into landlords of village ale-houses—or 
worse; Been tediced to dtive the “buses” which ply 
between the towns upon thé Hne and the nearest stations. 
The only exception to the beauty of the rodd was that 
portion of it which ran through, Lexden Heath—a barren; 
wild, uncultivated waste, which commenced a short dis- 
_ tatice from Colchester; for miles it produced nothing but 
stunted #rass and furze, or hére and there a solitary trée, 
_ whieh, instéad of relievitig, rendéréd the désolation of the 
_ scehe more apparent. 
Considerable portions of the heath have since been 
Aree and planted; but sufficient remains in _ its 
ofiginal state to Convey an idea of the dreary, wretched 
waste it inust have been at thd period out tale commences. 
_ On the fifteenth of November; eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, abdut four o'clock in the afternoon, the Norwith 
“Times” coach, driyen by Dick Gurney—“ Honest Dick;” 
ag he was called—whosé exterior was rough and unseemly 
a§ thé shell of the cashew nut, but whose heart resembled 
thé ripe, telting keritel withii—was seen making its way 
over Lexden Heath. A cold, éastérly wind had seized 

_upon the faces of the outside passengers, pinching atid 
‘puckering the fedtnres of the old till théy, resembled 
frost-bitten pippins, and changing the ruddy glow of 
health upon the cheeks of the young to a sort of stagnant, 
purple hue. 

The rain; too, féll in totrent8; down it eatie—splash, 
splash—upon the oil-skin umbrellas, with a dull, moxotoii- 
ous sound, then poured off in, continuous streams upon 
the roof and seats of the coach, or, by way of agreeable 
variéty, over the shoulders or down the necks of the 
passengers, who were too wretched éveti td gruihble At éach 
othér, but sat with despefate resisnation patiently eiduring 
the diseomforts they could not. eseapé. 

The ony was indeed a bitter one; the sky presented a 
dense, unbroken\mass of clouds—not a rent in them for a 

. ray of sun to peep through—and the heath locked thore 
than usually desolate. No living thitig was to be seen— 
not €véeii a solitary rook returiitig to its nest—all had 
sought some shelter. Charity herself had seaively ventured 
_ forth on such a day upon her errand of loye and mercy: 
Still Dick continued to drive steadily, on, till he reached 
a sharp tuming in the road, about a mile digtant from, the 
house where he changed horses, when hé suddenly drew 
up; several frost-bitten noses emerged from the thick 
_ woollen comforters of the passéngers; aiid more than oifé 

voiee demanded if anything was the matter, j 

_*T should think there was!” answered the coaichman, 

in 4 tone of commiseration; “look there!” 

He pointed with his whip to thé figure of a fémale, 

_ deéently but thinly clad, ctowching at the foot of an old oak 
tree; whose leafless branches groaned and sighed; as the: 
_ waved in the blast over her head, as though instinct with 
human love and pity, 
. What are you doing there, mi poor woman?” inquired 
Dick; “have you lost your way if 

€No}” 

“ Waiting for the coach ?” 

“TF have no money to ride,” ariswéred the female: 

Hang the money!” exclaimed the kind-hearted man; 
ip up; I wouldn’t leave a dog on thé road such a day 
‘is—mitich more a huian being, So jump up, I say, 


1 Tam going with my child towatds Colchestei,” replied 
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thé forlé orédthr for: ie fi t a8 Looklbg it ; “eke 
1 thes have if e World epehds on my teachin it i 
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I thank ¥ your kindness,” she added, fully, 
“ a ough T dannot Fees Diygaay Wa ah aca!) Wag 

If Dick, who had seen much of Pe world, had been 
struck by the language and mannet of the speaker, he was 
Still more so by her cotintenance. Although her delicate 
features were sharp and pinched by want, sufficient traces 
remained, amid the wreck of. suffering and bastion, to tel 
how beautiful she once had been. Her long hair, blac 
as the wing of night, had escaped from the shawl drawn 
over her head to ree her against the pelting rain, and 
fell upon thé feck and stiontders of the wanderer, in thick, 
limpy half-curled masses, resembling clusters of torpid 
snakes, Her face was pale as the impress of death’s seal ; 
but the eyes—the large, lustrous eyes—reliéved its shastly; 
corpse-like hue, There was a tale of misery and suffering 
in their eloquent expression. 

It was a countenance which, once seen, would haunt us 
like a dream—pursue us through the blanket of the night 
in after years—and never be forgotten. 

Carefully sheltered beneath the folds of her shawl was 
a female infant, about four years old. Theré was no 
mistaking the parentage of the child, so closely did it 
resemble its mother, who held it nestled to her aching 
breast, in the Hope of imparting the warmth slié lad 
ceased to feel herself. ; 

“You,will never. be able to reach Colchester to-night,” 
observed the coachman; at the same time dismonunting 
fiom the box; “but I'l tell you what you can do, poiad 
a mile from hénce is.a lone house upon the heath, kniown 
by the nainé of the Travellers’ Rest. Itis 4 decent place 
enough, and, although the iatidlord does not, bédr the best 
of characters, his wife is a good-hearted, kind ereatiire; 
who will take eare of you. Hvetyoné speaks well of 
Mabel.” } 

“Mabel,” fepeated thé woman, “ who formetly lived in 
the family of Lady Briancourt?” 

“he very same,” replied Dick; “she left the Hall five 
years since—no one knew why or wherefore, turned away 
for some slight fault, I suppose—and shortly afterwards 
married a dissipated fellow named Ned Cantor,” 

“Did she marry him?” exclaimed the female, in a tone 
of painful surprise ; 8 8hé tnerited 4 Better fate! He isa 
bad—bad man... 

“You know BamP vow ay 

“ No—but J Have hedrd of ini,” ‘ AM 

The outside Passengers begah to Brow iipitient; atid a 
white handkervhief was see FAUBINE the steath from. the 
window on the insidé of the ee shoitly afterwatds, a 
pait of sharp, grey, fetret-like eyes appeared, peering 
through the glass: , 

_*E mist be off; sid Dick; “But Atst let He ste your 


child.” ier eee 
lie wartdérer diew asidé het shawl to digblose the 
featires of Ket infant; which looked up piteusly into the 


pale face of its mother, and faintly siite 

“ Poot little thing |” said the kind-heaited nian, placiiig 
a crown pievé i the little outstretched Hand; “there—no 
words—I hate em! Ghod-bye! Make the best of your 
way to the Tiavellers’ Rest; and if Ned sare makes any 
difficulty ih admitting you; tell hith Dick Gumey sent 


YOR aiied : 

Whisthiig fo avoid héatiig her thatike, thé speaker 
rémotinted Hig seat. op acy Fe dy 

“Pretty time yo hive wasted!” testily fibsetred a 
stout; comfortablétockiig man Who was fiding on the 
box; “where's hér parish?” — 

“ A wide otié, sir—the world.” ae ae 

“Huniph! You had Wetter have left her there; thei! ” 
was the churlish reply; ae ie 

“PH thank you, Bit,” Said tHe cbachiian, “for that 
rag!” pointing to oné he Had lent the pisdenbet to throw 
over, hig sHidal dats ; “gan't ere it any longed." 

“ Nohsense, Dick—I shall Bet wet throtigh |”. 

« Gan’t help it; ir—so will that poor ereatars!* 

“Why, you doh’t inean po give it to Her?” extlaimed 
the gentleman, in a tone of iidisnant surprise. 

« Tndeed, but 1 do!” answered the ¢oachman, firmly. 

“ Of course you can take it,” said thé passeiiger, slowly 
pulling it off; “I had some thoughts of giving her six- 
pence, but now——” : 

“You have thought better of it,” interrupted Ditk; 
finishing the sentence for him. “ Here, my good woman,” 
he added, throwing down the rug—a large and thick one— 
to the wanderer; “wrap your child in that, and take care 
of yourself.” 

Crack went the whip; and off started the horses ata 
brisk page—for they had got chilled in the rain by the 
delay; their benevolent driver not waiting even for an 
instant to receive the thanks which the object of his 
bounty faintly murmured forth. 

When the coach drew up at the post-housé to change 
horses, one of the inside passengers—the gentleman with 
the grey, ferret-like eyes—got out, and, to Dick’s surprise, 
informed him that he should proceed no further. 

“ Why, you ate hooked to London, sir.” 

“T know it, my friénd—paid one pound six for my place 
—not likely to forget it! THe fact, is, I have forgotten 
some deeds and papers of importance—left them at a 
house of a client of mine—I must return directly.” 

“Nothing sooner than the mail,” obseryed the landiord 
of the posting-house, who had drawn néar, whilst the 
luggage of the speakér was beiti¢ removed. “ Bxcetlent 
accommodation. This Way, sity” 
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Také them in, waiter, hy the éd, b 
were you saying to to tit Begea ith just 
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 Shé Was HO beggar, sit, but A poor orth Her 
Way to see soine friends in Colchéster. 1 difécted het to 
ahovsé whete ghe could obeath shelter till the morhing— 


that wasall” 
“Po Ned Cantor's?” __ 
“Yes. Do you know him?” coat 
“No,” replied the careethe the remarkable, gréy, 
fetret-like eyes; “hut I heard you mime hin. It was 
very kind of you. Poor wretch—¥ really félt for her!” | 
“Did you? ” said Dick ; “where ?” 
. " Where!” repeated the gentleman, “ Why, in my heart, 
to be sure.” _ Te 
“ Ah, I thought it wasn’t in yout pocket,” drily obsetved — 
the coachman, “ or I should have noticed it.” ’ 
And away stumped the speaker on his wooden pin + for 
Dick Gurney some yéars previously had lost his leg frat 
the upsetting of his coach by a flock of sheep. Being a 
man of some property and independent big, ae did not 
wait to reveive te usual Half-crown, whieh the pas- 
senger was reluctantly drawing from his well-filled 
urse. ‘ 
e The character ef the benevolent coachman is not , 
imaginary Ohe. Many atime, wien a boy, have I riddéh — 
on the box with him, and witnessed acts of his charity as 
kind and eccentric as the one 1] have described. _ oe 
No sooner Had the Norwich ‘Limes driven a thati the 
passenger informed the landlord . that. he should >” 
require a messenger to ridé a few miles for Him over = 
the common. TER ee eR 
“Tet mé see,” said the host, deliberating with himself ; 
“who can I send?” 
“Tt must be someodite you can rely upot.” 
“Of votirse, sir,’ replied thé man, “ Isit far you want 
to send him ?” sae et ib ee eter Mie a 
“ About eight miles... He will have two notes to eye EN 
—oneé to Sir Charlés Briancourt, the other to atenant ot his, 
a fellow timed Ned Cantor, who Hives somewhere tien 
the heath: I will write them Giréctly. Meanwhile, order 
me some dinner—the best you have in the hotise.” @ 
“ Certainly,” answered ,the landlord, with an air of 
alacrity. _ “ Bandy-legeed Jem shall take the brown 
mare, and be ready in five minutes,” ! 
“Phat will do.” Sylar ces F 
Lawyer Quirk—the hame of the passenger—seated him- __ 
self in the coffee-room, and wrote the two notes. The 
first hé eareftilly sealed with his family crest—a snake in 
the grass with the motto “Cave!” heheath it, It wee 
eo attra to his. client, the baronet ; the second he merely 
watered, 


“ “we 


the county. eae ‘ Shiai (Ee 
“Who eae 3” inquired the lawyer, raising his head 
fidin the tdble. PA Pree ree 
« Jet!” was the shott and not Uver-civil reply, — 
“ Generally called ‘ Bandy-leggéd Jem,’ I believe?” 
& Vesey bg FOata! guci takai fr ih ee Ny 
“Hem!” said Mr, Quirk, not over-pleased with the i 
retort; “nbw Jem, Here are two notes for you. I suppose 
you canted?” 
“JT suppose F ean!” (ae | 
“Of course so. much intelligence could never have been 
acquired withont the art of veading—unnecessary to ask 
the question |.” xeplied the lawyer; “merely a hatsit of 
mine. Do you know Ned Cantor?” . . 
“J Khow Ho good of him!” atiswéted the old man. ~ 
“No matter; Jem—it is not netéssary that yoit shi 
lmow any good of hii. All E require for you to k 
his place o te qalbiten domicile.” 
“ Lknow that.” te a ¥ yaa aria 
» Hits there, then,” continued Mr, Quirk, “as | 
you ¢an—deliver him that noté—the one with the 1 
then cut across the heath to the Hall, and ask to 8 
Charles Briancourt.” 
“ He will be at dinner.” Ca (i niu eae = 
“No ae ke for that; tell the butler that you come 
from,me, and he willat once admit you.” © | : 
IY How don I to tell him your ake,” demanded the | 
méssenger, “unless you first tell it tome?” 
“ No mattet,” said the man of law, who had private 
reasons for not wishing to be known, “you can describe 
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“Yes, yes,” he muttered, somewhat confusedly, “that 
_ will. do—they.cannot fail to recognise me”), © 
__. “Tshould think not,” replied Jem ; the picter is as like 


- you as ifit had been put in the Hue and Cry.” ; 
__-_-& Away with you!” exclaimed Mr. Quit, looking very 
__» red in the face—for his name in early life had appeared in 
__ the respectable publication alluded to, although he deemed 
re the circumstance forgotten; “(and when you return I'll 


give you a sovereign. But, hark ye, no more portrait 
sinting, he added, with an uneas veo, “if you please, 
h ve no wish to sit a second time for my likeness.” ‘ 
“Just ds yotir honour pledses;” obsetved Jem; whose 
anger was considerably mollified by the promise of the 
; _ soyereign... ‘I'll soon be back,” . ‘ i ( 
x .. The next, instant he rattled past the window of the 
room in which the conversation had taken place, mounted 
on the brown mare, . , in 
“Hem!” muttered the old gentleman, looking after 
him; “that fellow knows more than I suspected; but I 
a have no time to think of him, when the web I have been 
weaving in solitude and patience for years is threatened to 
3 be swept. away. How fortunate that I met her! How 
os sd She is!” he added, “All but the eyes of hate 


ee 

me had failed to recognise her. She can't live long; once in 

be the grave, the rest is clear and easy! ‘I have commeticed 

| the.“ Race for Weaith, and I'll purse it. She shall not 
crossmy path again!” |_| ri 
. With which Christian-like reflection Mr. Quirk drew his 


i 
chair towards the fire, and rang the bell for dinner. He 
was one of those heartless beings who could have eaten 
it had it been ee upon his mother’s coffin-lid. And 


| yetall the world spoke well of Lawyer Quirk: his voice 
Pg Was §0 very soft, aid his manncrs—he often used to boast 
_. that his manners had been a fortune to him, 
i 
Ba 4) bs bebe 
) a CHAPTER II. 
a THE STRANGER MENTS AN OLD FRIEND—TEE 
LAWYER COMMENCES TO PLOT. 
ie I talk to stone—I'll talk to it no more. 
= —SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
< _-Thelitile public-house on Lexden Heath, known. by the 


name of the Travellers’ Rest, was.one of those, humtle 

% aces of accommodation which decent poverty selects. It 

as frequented chiefly by pedlars and packmen, now 

almost an; extinct race, since, the rail has brought the 
goods of Manchester and Sheffield to every village. door. 

As_ before, stated, it was kept by a man named Ned 

Cantor, formerly a gardener in the family of Lady Brian- 

court. and who, by dint of perseverance, to say nothing of h.s 

goo looks, had persuaded the pretty Mabel, her ladyship’s 

own maid, to take him for better or worse—but not till 
she had iost her situation. Many had bcen the spccula- 
tions.upon the subject, but none knew the cause of her 
dismissal. From the day of her leaving, her mistress had 
ae heard to mention her name or inquire after 
ate, 
_Ned was 4 tall, rakish, good-looking fellow, with long, 
be Pack; curly hair and dark eyes—it was generally supposed 
y ere was a half-caste of gipsy in him, Although capable 
of Groat exertion, he detested work—a day or night passed 
Inthe woods, poaching, or ferreting the, rabbits on the 
Sprimon, fatigued him Jess than an hour's regular labour. 
_ Although he Had been pean up as a gardener, he took 
no delight in flowers. The little patch of land round his 

- .. cottage which, properly cultivated, would have supplied 

4 him and his family with vegetables; throughont. the year, 
phheated Little less desolate than, the rest of the heath 
rom which it had been reclaimed. - 

_ Mabel—a fait-haited, blue-eyed girl, the vety type bf 
atience—on the contrary, was as industrious as her hus- 
aud was idle.and dissolute, Although she had no one to 

assist her, the. house “was remarkable. for the extreme 

res, eatness, and propriety with which it was kept. The 

_-Hoors_ were: is scrubbed and the. furniture 

: sted—much to the annoyance of her husband, who 

disliked so much splashing and washing. Like most 
lazy people he had an antipathy to water. ; 

x, Mabel was. seated by the fire, patiently plying her 

- | Reedle..., From Hine ip time she would raise, her, eyes to 

| fwateh the gambols of her child—a sparkling, gipsy-like 
__ little, fairy—who had inherited not only the diuhing eyes 

and dark hair of its father, but much of his wayward, 

_ passionate disposition. 

A Ned loved anything on eatth it-was this child; he 

_ idolised and spoilt her. Whenever Mabel scolded her for 

_ any little act of mischief, the father would take her upon 

___ hig knee, smother her with kisses, an bid her do it 

t * _ again if she liked, and pay no attention to her mother. 


But the child, despite his lessons, did pay attention; and 
would often watch the first opportunity of Sliding from 
_his knees, and, creeping to the side of 


- moi and whisper; . te 
_ “Don’t cry mamma. Me good girlnow!” ss 
) RithouUgW fo pou, the hetant appeared to dompiahadd 
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that the love of her father was a selfish love; for, despite 


his indulgence, she evidently preferred her mother. Ned 
was proud of her beauty; she amused him, Often would 
he observe to his wife, as he stroked the long, silken curls 
of the child, that she would one day give some fine young 
fellow the heartache, and conclude by expressing thé hope 
that she might play her cards well, 

Mabel, when she heard him, involuntarily used to 
shudder, although she was far from divining what he 
meant, ¢ / i i ue % 

, “ What,a fearful day !”’, thought, the mistress of the 
Travellers’ Rest, looking through the narrow, casement, 
“ At all events, we shall have no guests to-night to disturb 
us with their drinking and riotous debauch. Would to 
Heaven Ned had chosen any other way of living!” 

There was a faint, knocking at the door of the cottage. 

{Come in,” said Mabel, in no very amiable,tone, for she 
supposed it to be one of the usual frequenters of the house 
whose absence she had rejoiced in. K 

The door opened, and the wanderer, drenched to the 
skin, notwithstanding the protection of the rig which 
Dick Gurney had thrown her, walked, or rather staggered 
into the room. , : { er 

Despite her poverty-stricken, appearance, the kind- 
‘eae woman rose, and placed her ina chair near the 

re. 

The stranger threw aside her shawl and hood. For a 
few moments the two females sat and regarded each. other 
in silence, ,The poor wanderer was the first to speak. 

“ Mabel, have you, too, forgotten me ?” ; 

At the sound of her, voice,.a sudden light, a flood of 
reHection, broke upon the hostess of the Travellers’ Rest. 
She started from her seat, threw her arms tound the 
speaker, clasped. her with, passionate fondness to her 
bosom, crying and sobbing like a child. The woman per- 
mitted rather than received her caresses with the utmost 
impassibility. 

“My dear young lady! my sweet, kind, good mistress ! 
You in such a state! You, whom I have seen the idol of 
your father’s house—followed, worshipped. by every. one!” 

“ Hiven so!” said the outcast, calmly : “indebted for the 
rags that cover me to charity! There are those in the 
escutcheoned vault at St, Botolph’s that, would burst in 
indignation from their cerements could they behold me.” 

“They would—they would!” sobbed Mabel. 

Little Meg, awed bythe appearance of the stranger, and 
terrified at the grief of her mother, began to cry and cling 
to her, ' 

“Ts that your child?” inquired the stranger. 

“Tt is!” replied the hostess, 

“ And are you happy 2.” 

“Happy !” repeated the woman, witha burst of feeling. 
“T have neyer been happy since you left! Ned does not 
ill-use me, as yet; but he is not.the husband L expected to 
find him. Your kindness and indulgence had spoiled me 
for a, poor man’s wife. I looked for a companion and 
friend—a guide and staff through life—instead of which I 
found myself a slave! All he required was a drudge to 
prepare his food and work for him—a sort of human house- 
dog, to watch his home in his absence, and welcome him 
on his return ; bat no matter! You are drenched, weary, 
hungry, perhaps? Thank Heaven I have still the power 
of serving you without Ned’s knowing it!” 

Mabel conducted her guest to the innerroom, taking the 
children with them. As soon as she had changed their 
dripping garments for such, clothes of her own and little 
Meg’s as she thought her husband would not recognise, 
she desiréd her. own child to leave the room. 

“JT won't!” answered the infant, saticily ; “and I'll tell 
father.” i 

“What will.you tell him?” ; 

“That you have given the woman with the big eyes 
that pretty, gown—and then he'll beat you! ” ‘Ate 

The mother coloured to the very temples. She would 
willingly have conceiled the extent of her misery from 
her former mistress. 3 

{I thought; Mabel,” said the latter, peyrang hells “you 
told me Ned had not ill-used, you yet 2. [can comprehend 


now all that you, have endured—coldness,, unkindness, 
blows! Heaven help us!” she added; we are both very 
wretched |” 


“Tt. is the first time,” exclaimed the mother of little 
Meg, bursting into tears, “that Il everdeceived you! For- 
give me—pray- forgive me)”, 4.5 4, shee d 

No sooner did the wayward child perceive the grief of 
her parent, than the ill-humour vanished in an instant. 
Springing into her laj—for Mabel had Sunk upon a chair 
—she threw her little arms about her neck, and began 
kissing away her tears. _, 

“Don't ery, mammy—don’t ery! 
good girl, and do as you bid her! 
ou 


“Go!” Said her mother, taking both the children by the 
hand, and leading them to the door; “go and play 
together! ” Diyk ai dvd 5) 

‘The stranger's child looked wistfully in the face of its 
parent. .. j gles 4 

“Go, my loye |” she said. a. A 

And the two little creatures left the room. 

The instant they were dlorie, Mabel barred the door to 
prevent interruption, should her husband or any of the 
usual frequentexs of the house suddenly arrive. . .., 

__ “Do you recollect it 2” she said, pointing to a curiously- 
jevabs high Backed, oaken chair, covered with faded 
estry. “ 
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“ Ay,” said the stranger, mournfully, “it. stood formerly 
in my dressing-room at the Hall. I have heard say that 
my grandmother worked it.” 

“When I; married,” resumed the mistress of the 
Travellers’ Rest, “I brought it with me. If you re- 
member rightly, the back is made to open ; we.discovered 
the secret when children, See if you can find the spring. ” 

. After some little effort her former mistress succeede d, 
The chair, which was carved in massive, oak, and as old, . 
probably, as the reign of Elizabeth, had been contrived 
with a double back, which unfolded like the leaves of a 
book on pressing the fingers in one of the interstices of the 
open-work. 

No.sooner had. she touched the spring than the, outer 
division flew back, and a small, green, silk purse fel) ve { 
a clink upon the floor, : A hie ANY 

“Take it!” said Mabel ; “itis yours—yours—yonr part- 
ing gift! Ned dreams not that I possess it! And eva 
if he did, who has so. good a right to it? I kept it from 
him;” she added, with a sigh, “thinking one \day to give 
him an.agreeable surprise ; or a resource, should poverty 
and sickness overtake us.” 

“JT shall.not require it,” observed the outcast, mourn- 
fully. “My days—nay, my very hours—are. numbered ; 
but, this discovery has relieved my mind from a deep 
anxiety. Mabel, I intend. to make one last attempt to 
soften the heart of'my mother! ” 

“Of Lady Braincourt!” interrupted the woman, 
bitterly. “She has no heart! It is stone—stone! ” 

“ Still it shall be tried! Whether I succeed or fail, I 
feel-_I have not long to live! To your care, therefore, I 
confide. the only. treasure I.possess—the proofs of my 
marriage and the legitimacy of my child! Guard them,’ 
she added, seizing her by the arm, and fixing her dark eyes 
upon her, “as you would the life of your own offspring ! 
Let no. bribe—no temptation—induce you to give them 
up! They will be sought for far and wide, high and low, 
by my unnatural brother |!” 

“Not even Ned’s. ill-usage—poverty—starvation, my 
dear young mistress, shall wring the secret from me! ” ex- 
claimed Mabel, sinking on her kmees, and confirming her 
promise byan oath. “Never will I resign them, but to 
those whom you appoint!” 

“To George Stanley, if he lives!” whispered the 
stranger, faintly. “If not; to my child when she has a 
husband to protect her!” ; 

The papers were carefully placed in the little recess, 
which was just large enough to contain them, and the 
chair restored to its.usual appearance, when they were 
disturbed by a loud kmocking at the door of the 
chamber. 

“Tt is my husband |” whispered Mabel. “ For Heaven's 
sake take the purse and pay for whatever you require. 
Alas!” she added, “that ever such a word should escape 
my lips to you!” : 

“ Poor Mabel !” sighed her mistress; “ I understand you |’ 

“Mistress Cantor—Mrs, Cantor!” exclaimed Banhdy- 
legged Jem, who-had just arrived upon the brown mare ; 
“is your husband at home 2” 

“No!” replied the hostess of the Travellers’ Rest, 
opening the door of the inner chamber, “ What do you 
want with him?” 

“T don’t want him,” replied the snappish little old man ; 
“but there is one at the post-house that does!” i 

“ At the post-house! Who?” 

“That's a secret!” said the post-boy, glancing at the 
same time significantly at the row of bright pewter mugs sus- 
pended against. the wall.. Mabel took the hint, and, 
ae one of the largest with her best ale, placed it before 

im, ' : 

“T said it was a secret! ’’ repeated Jem, after taking a 
hearty draught ; ‘‘ but, of.course, Ned has no secrets from 
you! It is Sir Charles’s lawyer, Mr, Quirk! He thought 
I didn’t know him!” added the speaker, with a chuckle ; 
“but he was mistaken | ” 

-At the mame of Quirk, the two females exchanged 
glances. It was evident that the name of the lawyer had 
produced a painful impression upon them. fe 

3 Here is a note for Ned!” said the messenger, pointing 
to the one with the wafer. 

They were both lying, with the address downwards, 
upon the table. é 

“And the other,” observed the wanderer, “is for Sir 
Charles Briancourt ! ”’ eh 
_., Jem looked at her with surprise, as much as to ask how 
she could have guessed that... “l aga 

“Tsee it all, Mabel!’ whispered the unhappy lady. 
“Quirk has recognised me, and this letter is to put my 
brother on his guard to prevent my obtaining access to the 
Hall! I must accompany him!’’ > ; 

he inducement of a few shillings, which the landlady 
offered, easily prevailed upon Jem to give the poor worhan, 
as he called her, a “lift” to the great house. 

“Tis a bargam!” he said. “But make haste! ?’.. 

Mabel brought her former mistress, her own cloak and 
hood—which not only promised to. afford her protection 
from the storm, but effectually concealed her féatures—. 
and began to set out her humble table with the best food 
in the place, | : 

_ “IT cannot eat,” said the object of her care, ** My heart 
is too full!” . wre 

“A glass. of wine, then?” ’ 

.. The outcast raised it to her thin, parched lipsp—then set 
it down again, having barely moistened them, 
“Tma goin’!” exclaimed Jem, “Can't wait!” , 
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“One moment—only one!” replied the unhappy 
woman, terribly excited. “I cannot part with my child 
without a kiss—a word—a blessing!” 

Catching up the infant, who was playing on the hearth 
with little Meg, she pressed it passionately to her breast, 
and imprinted a fond kiss—a mother’s kiss—upon its 
cheek, 

“Take it, Mabel,” she satd, “ and guard it till my return 

-—should I retun! If not, God of the fatherless protect 
my child, and bless you, Mabel—bless you, as you keep 
“your oath!” 
The last words were uttered in a tone so low, that the 
postboy could not hear them, 
“Thee beest as light as a feather!” observed Jem, as 
‘Ope lifted the stranger on to the ‘rig which Mabel had 

assisted him to arrange by way of pillion behind the saddle. 
“ Brown Bess will scarcely know that she is carrying 
double! Mind and give the note to Ned,” he added, 
turmng to the laudlady, “the instant he retumms! ” 

Poor Mabel’s heart was too full to reply. She remained 
standing at her cottage-door till Brown Bess was no longer 
in sight; then returned to look after the infant, whom 
she found overcome with fatigue and hunger, upon the 
hearth—little Meg watching beside her. 

“ She says she is hungry, mother,” said the child; “ give 
her nome bread, Is the woman with the big eyes gone 
away ; 


THE HOME OF GAMES, 


ALL ABOUT RUGBY SCHOOL. 


By «a ‘‘LOWER MIDDLEMAN.” 


certain to interest readers generally, and especially 
the athletic portion, owing to the fact that many of 
our national games are played according to 
Rugby rules. ‘To give a day’s routine, 1 may 
tell you that the 6.15 morning bell is the 
first that wakes us, but we don’t want to get 
up. Then another bell rings at 6.50 for five 
minutes. We've got to get in our places in chapel 
in that time to be ‘‘ called over,” and if we’re too 
lazy to make it, it means a ‘‘ licking,” that’s all. 
After service we march in order to our different 
‘form ”’ rooms, and say lessons till8.15. Then we 
have fifteen minutes to buy any luxuries, lke 
penny loayes—the house-bread’s pretty dry !—and 


een ‘ll sh hack >i then comes breakfast. From 9.16 to 1.15 lessons; 
5 ona ack. and dinner at 1.30. We get a rest-spell from 


dinner until 3, and then lessons go on again until 
6, except on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
when there are half-holidays. 

Every boy has. to join the games then, unless 
he’s got good excuse. Sometimes we get off by 
shamming a sore foot, and many other ways well 
known to us ‘‘boys.”’ But whatever we are doing 
at 6 o’clock—games, sauntering, or study—every- 
thing’s dropped, and we give a grand rush for tea. 
After teain winter and after 7.15 in summer comes 
“locking-up.’ Nobody likes that. Then-we haye 
to pitch in ‘‘on preparation”’—that’s getting our 
lessons ready for the next day—until 9 o’clock, 
when they give us a very light supper that don’t 
make anybody dream. ‘Then it’s go to bed, and no 
fooling, or it means another ‘‘ licking,” sure as 
fees and marshals, that’s all. 


HOW TO ENTER RUGBY. 


All boys at Rugby School must enter between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years, and must leave the school 
at the end of the next term after they have 
reached the age of 19 years. There are 96 boys 
who are schooled frée, or partially so, on behalf of 
the Sheriff Launce foundation fund, These 96 
boys form three classes known as ‘‘old foun- 
dationers,” ‘‘major” and ‘‘minor” ‘‘ founda- 
tioners.” 

The ‘‘old” foundationers number fifty, and they 
must be the sons of persons who haye lived in, or 
within five miles of, Rugby since 1868. These 
receive instruction free of all charge. The major 
foundationers are twelve boys selected, on examina- 
tion, from. the townsfolk and people living within 
the fiye-mile limit, and qualified by attendance at 
the subordinate school, who, like the old founda- 
tioners, receive their instruction free. The 
twenty-four ‘‘minor’’ foundationers must have the 
same qualifications as to residence and preparation 
asthe ‘‘majors,” These secure their tuitionfor one- 
half the usual fees. The ninety-six foundationers 
may compete with all other students for thé many 
Rugby prizes. 


PRIZES ALMOST INNUMERABLE. 


Probably, no other boys’ school in the world 
offers so many and such varied prizes. To name 
them in the briefest manner would require more 
than three columns space.: Aside from the Queen’s 
gold medal prize for an English essay, on some 
historical subject, I haye had counted out te me by 


“She shan’t take the little girl, if she does!” exclaimed 
Meg, petulantly ; “(bad woman, to let her be hungry and 
give her no bread! I should hate you,” she added, 
bitterly, “if you served me so!” 

Despite her sorrow at the fate of her former mistress, 
and the embarrassment she would be in to account for the 
presence of a strange child, should Ned return before its 
mother came back to claim it, Mabel could not avoid 
feeling pleased at the sympathy which Meg expressed 
towards the little stranger, 

“ Her heart,” she thought, “is all right, if evil counsels 
do not pervert it!” 

And then her thoughts involuntarily reverted to her 
husband, 

Raising the sleeping infant in her arms, she gently 
woke it from its slumber, and then set itdown tothe table 
to eat. The eyes of the helpless creature sparkled at the 
unusual sight of food; but after the first mouthful it 
began to cry, and ask for its mother, 

“She will soon be back.” 

“ Marian will wait, then,” said the child, “for mamma.” 

And, young as she was, she kept her resolution, although 
from time to time her eyes glanced longingly towards the 
food upon the table, 

“Did you hear that, Meg?” said her mother, willing to 
inculcate a lesson. “ Would you wait for me?” 

“Not if I was hungry,” said her daughter, bluntly. 

In about half-an-hour Ned Cantor returned. No sooner 
had he read the note which Jem had brought than he asked 
after the woman who had called, 

“Gone,” said his wife, with a look of marked surprise ; 
“but how did——” 


“No matter, Is that her child?” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon the little stranger, 


“It is, Ned,” replied Mabel ; “for Heaven's sake, do not 
harm it!’’ 

“Harm it, you fool! what should I harm it for?” 
answered the husband, brutally. “.No,no! Takecare of 
it till I come back—it’s worth its weight in gold!” 

Be Saye, he left the house, and took his way across the 

eath, 


(To be continued.) 
> 


Smarte: ‘‘That tree hasn’t borne a solitary pear 
for eight seasons.” 
_ Smiley : “‘ Indeed ? Why don’t you cut it down ?” 
** Because it’s the best apple tree I’ve got.” ; 


——:0:—— 


Judge: ‘ Have 
defence, prisoner ?’ 

Walker: ‘‘ Only this, your honour. It was all 
a mistake. I intended to rob another house, but 
mistook the number.” 

——:0:-—— 

‘*Father,” he suddenly remarked, as he looked 
mg into the paternal face, ‘‘ you are awfully good 

ma.” 


“AmI? Well, I hope I treat her as a husband 
should a devoted wife,” replied the old man. 
aay it’s all over the place how liberal you are 
er. 

‘““How? What do you mean?” 

“‘ Why I heard three or four men in the "bus say 
' that all you had in the world was in her name.” 
—  ‘‘Yes—ahem! you—you go to bed, sir; and the 
_y~ next time you hear people talking about me don’t 
___ listen to what they say.” 
ar 


you anything to say in your 


value of the lowest of which is two guineas. On 
the line of excellence in scholarship there are 
numberless gradings and distinctions. 

The ‘great goal to be reached in Rugby school 
life is the ‘‘ Sixth Form” of the upper school, and 
the life of a preepostor in that. ‘There are fifteen 
preepostors. These constitute the ‘‘upper bench” of 
the upper, or highest school in Rugby. The 
dignity and privileges obtaining are onl 
secured Enscugh splendid scholarship, and a 
Rugby traditions warrant the lad who has reached 


A description of this well-known school will be 


my companions upwards of seventy-five prizes, the. 


nny 


this eminence through intellectual pluck in the 


free and ungrudged exercise of his rights to “fag” 


those beneath him to the very limit of his inclina- 
tion, though it is not carried to the same extent it 
was in “ Tom Brown’s”’ time. ‘ 


THE HIGHEST RUGBY AWARD. 


The next, and the highest reward bestowed upon 
superior scholarship at Rugby is that of ‘‘ Wxhi- 
bitioner.” Itis notonly a great honour in English 
school life to be known as a ‘‘ Rugby Exhibi- 
tioner,” but itis by no means an empty honour. 
There are two classes, major and minor ‘‘ Exhi- 
bitions” ; and three ‘‘ majors” and four ‘‘ minors” 
are awarded each year, on election by ‘‘ external 
examiners” appointed by the Rugby Governing 
Board. Every major exhibitioner receives £60, 
and every minor exhibitioner £30 per year—good 
anywhere that proper use may be made of them 
for four years; their full value, therefore, being 
respectively £240 and £120. Oxford and Oam- 
bridge secure these splendidly-trained youths in 
about equal numbers. 

Dr. Arnold, as long ago as 1828, removed all the 
irresponsible boarding-house vampires who fattened 
upon Rugby scholars and put in thew places 
masters of the ‘school. This not only created 
direct responsibility, but insured good treatment to 
the boys. The more popular a master made his 
house, the higher he stood socially in Rugby with 
the students and the governing board, and, be- 
sides, it increased his profits through an increase of 
boarders. The system has been maintained, and 
from time to time commodious halls have been 
built. There are now seven of these, exclusive of 
the ‘‘School-House ” proper, the boys living at 
each house being distinguished by their ‘‘colours,” 
and each house takes the name of the master in 
charge, while the boys at each boarding-hall re- 
ceive the house name as a general appellative. 


-KNOWN EVERYWHERE FOR ITS GAMES. 


The supervision of all Rugby games is wholly in 
the hands of the boys themselves. This also 
includes the management of the great ‘‘ School 
Close,” the unequalled playground of Rugby. The 
details of the management are delegated to a com- 
mittee of five boys locally called the ‘‘ Big School 
Leyée.” This board consists of the head of the 
school, the head of the school-house, the captains 
of football and cricket, and one other chosen by 
these four. This games board levies taxes to be 
paid by all for the support of school amusements, 
subject to approval by the headmaster. It is 
also, from the boys’ standpoint, the grand council or 
senate of the school, to be called together at any time 
to consider any matter pertaining to the scholars’ 
interests at the instigation of all, or for ordering an 
action where it is desirable the whole school sha 
share—such as rebellion against too dry bread or 
ancient prunes, boycotts upon tuckshops for un- 
savo or underweight penny loaves, or for 
thrashing the insolent ‘‘ louts” of the village. The 
head fellow of the house arranges the games, and 
by universal consent ‘‘ does the licking.” If, when 
called on, a boy does not play, but ‘“‘funks” and 
goes boating, swimming, or fishing, a note is sent 
to him containing the dread words: *‘See me at 
my study at 2.15.” The boy goes and is given 
“900 lines” to write—a terrible punishment to 


any lad. Butif he has committed the unpardonable _ 


crime of ‘‘ minching”’ from cricket he is ordered to 
kneel on a stool, bend over a chair, while a ‘‘ Sixth 
Form” fellow fetches out a sixpenny cane a yard 
and a half long and gives him six sharp cuts; so, 
of course, a lower middle man isn’t in loye with the 
Sixth Formers. — 
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Bite 4 Sprigg: ‘“‘Mr. Bidquick, I am worth 
twenty-five thousand, and I love your daughter.” 
Mr. Bidquick (retired BeeB ote): *‘ Sold.” 


he 


He (suddenly): “ Do you think the minister will 
want to kiss you, dear ?”’ , 
She (pleadingly): ‘‘Let him if he wants to, 


Harry. He’s just grown a beautiful moustache,” 


a A one 


minster, 
_ Oolonies as near the middle of April as possible is 
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Seventh Quarterly Competition 


Commencing June 13th and terminating September 5th. 

Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are offered quarterly to the 

senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
ueries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
eplies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 

publication of questions. The source from whence the 
ormation is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


442, Which syllable in the English language 
has the most distinct ways of pronunciation ? 


443. When were the first London docks opened ? 
444. Is there any difference in the speed of a 


- loud and soft sound ? 


445. Do sleeping draughts affect the system ? 

446. What is the comparative mortality between 
boys and girls ? 

447. Why was the wearing of Episcopal wigs 


_ discontinued ? 


448. In which country do authors receive the 
most remuneration ? 


449. Can the electric light be satisfactorily 
applied to cycles ? 
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REPLIES. 


411,—THE LAZIEST PEOPLE ON EARTH, 


The Sandwich Islanders are said to be the laziest 
people on earth; they do hardly any work, but 
spend their time in squatting, chatting, laughing, 
and playing; acting more like a lot of boys and 
girls out for a summer evyening’s recreation, than 
the responsible heads of households. Nature gives 
them enough to eat without any considerable 
amount of labour, and they seem contented with 
what they thus receive. At Honolulu and other 
ports a certain quantity of labour is got through, 
but, altogether, the people of the Sandwich Islands 
are as lazy as they are happy. The Mexican people 


are said to be also excessively lazy, their chief 


energy seeming to be expended in making and 
smoking cigarettes. Among the savage tribes, the 
Bosjesmans of South Central Africa are well up on 
the list. They dwell in holes, live on roots and 
reptiles, and much resemble apes in appearance. 
They only exert themselves to maintain hes sub- 
sistence, and are probably the ugliest specimens of 
the human species. The Patagonians and Persians 
are very lazy, and the latter have been also anathe- 
matised as the dirtiest people on earth. 


412,—BEST TIME FOR EMISRATION, 


Spring is generally admitted to be the best 
season for emigrants to arrive in the various 
colonies, and is the time recommended in the 
circulars issued by the recently-established Emi- 
grants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, West- 
In Canada and the North American 


/} ) 


| the best time, and not later than July. In the 


South African Colonies August is recommended for 
arrival; and in the Australian Colonies from 
September to November is said to be the best time. 


The seasons both in Australasia and South Africa 


are nearly the opposite to what they are in this 
country, December to February being their 
summer months. In the case of domestic servants 
the demand is brisk at all times, and any season of 
the year is suitable for that class of emigrants to 
arrive in any of the British colonies. Persons, 
however, desirous of emigrating should, before 
doing so, communicate with the above Govern- 
ment office, which has been especially established 
for the purpose of supplying useful and trustworthy 
information respecting British colonies. Intending 
emigrants can thus learn in which colony any 
particular class of labour is wanted, and what 
opening there is, if any, for the occupation which 
they follow. 


413.—A DAY FOR HONOURING THE DEAD, 


In Austria, France, and Belgium, the second of 
November—All Soul’s Day—is called the jour des 
morts, or day of the dead, because it is especially set 
apart in honour of theirmeutory. Everyone in!these 
countries on that day visits the graves of dead 
relatives or friends, and so large are the crowds at 
the cemeteries that officers are stationed to keep 
the people in line. Preparations begin days 
before, and the aspect of every burying ground 
commences to change with the closing days of 
October. Little family parties, groups of children, 
solitary old folks—some trudging through the mud 
and rain, and others riding in comfort and luxury 
—may be seen in hundreds, travelling along the 
same route with one common object. They are 
laden with flowers, wreaths, images, and the like; 
some rich and expensive, some very shabby and 
poor—purchased, perhaps, at the sacrifice of a 
dinner, and with these offerings the tombs are 
decked. In France cards are taken to the tombs 
of friends, and deposited in boxes built for the 
purpose, so that families may know who has visited 
the last resting-place of their loved ones, 
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414.—LONGEST TELEGRAPH LINES IN THE 
WORLD. 


The longest telegraph line in the world extends 
from 18 Old Broad-street, London, to 29 Cable- 
street, Calcutta, a distance of oyer 7,000 miles. 
A gentleman went into the London Office a 
short time ago, and was shown the Morse printer 
in connection with the main line from London to 
Teheran. Whilst he was there the instrument was 
switched on to Calcutta without a break. The 
signals were excellent, and the speed not less than 
fourteen words per minute. The wire runs 
through Emden, Warsaw, Odessa, Kertch, Tiflis, 
Teheran, Bushire, Jack, and Kurrachee, to Cal- 
cutta. Another long line of telegraph is that over 
which a cablegram can be sent between British 
Columbia and New Zealand. The wire crosses 
North America, Newfoundland, the Atlantic, Eng- 
land, Germany, both the Russias, in Europe and 
Asia, China, Japan, Java, and Australia, making 
nearly a circuit of the globe. The overland tele- 
graph, which was completed in 1872, stretches from 
Port Darwin to the south of the Australian con- 
tinent, a distance of 2,000 miles. Almost the whole 
of this distance was through a desolate country. 
The wooden poles were prepared at the nearest 
available places, some haying to be conveyed a dis- 
tance of 350 miles, while the iron poles were taken 
an average distance of 400 miles by land. Over 
2,000 tons of material (being about one ton to the 
mile) had to be conveyed into the interior, and the 
total cost was £370,000. 


— 415,—"' THE BLACK ASSIZE.” 


This is the name commemorative of an extra- 
ordinary and fatal pestilence which broke out at 
Oxford at the close of the Assizes, July 6, 1577. 
It is said that it first made its appearance in the 
court-house just as the judge was passing sentence 
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on Richard Jencks, a bookbinder, condemned to 


lose his ears for sedition; and it was popularly 
called a Divine judgment for the cruelty and in- 
justice of the sentence. From July 6 to August 
12, 300 persons in Oxford and the neighbourhood 
are said to have died of this terrible malady, among 
whom were the chief officials who sat on the Assize, 
most of the jury, and many members of the Uni- 
versity. Women, poor people, physicians, visitors 
and children are said to have escaped the infection. 
Owing to the pestilence having some points of 
resemblance to the famous ‘‘ Black Death,” the 
great pestilence of the fourteenth century, which 
caused 100,000 deaths in London, 25,000,000 in 
Kurope, and 70,000,000 throughout the world, 
the Oxford Assize came to be known as the ‘‘ Black 
Assize.” A similar eyent is recorded as haying 
taken place at Cambridge at the Lent Assizes in 
1521. These calamities led to the investigation of 
the prisons all over England, which took place a 
few years subsequently to the Black Assize at 
Oxford. ; 
ye 


416.—" ADAM’S APPLE’’ IN THE THROAT. 


This protuberance in the throat is popularly, but 
erroneously, supposed to be caused bya bitof the for- 
bidden fruit, with which Adam was tempted and fell. 
The Forbidden Fruit or Adam’s Apple, is a name 
fancifully given to the fruit of different species of 
citrus, especially to C. Medica, var. paradisi, which 
has indentations in its rind suggesting tooth-marks. 
In Ceylon the same name is applied to the fruit of 
Labernemontana dichotoma (Apocynaces). The 
shape of the fruit suggests the idea of a piece hay- 
ing been bitten off, and the legend runs that it was 
good before Hve ate of it, although it has been 
poisonouseyersince. Theprotuberance in the throat, 
however, is really the projection of the thyroid car- 
tilage ofthe larynx. Ofthe five material cartilages 
of the larynx, the thyroid is the largest; it con- 
sists of two square-shaped pieces of cartilage joined 
together in front at an acute angle, thus forming 
that projection in the middle line of the throat 
which is known as ‘‘pomum Adami” or Adam’s 
Apple. 

sb 


418.—THE FiRST PAWNBROKERS IN ERGLAND 


The Lombards in 1229 were the first authorised 
pawnbrokers in this country, though many private 
money-lenders flourished some years before this 
date. These Lombards were sent to this country 
by Pope Gregory IX. to lend money to conyents, 


communities, and private persons who were not. 


able to pay down the tenths which were collected 
throughout the kingdom with great rigour in the 
year 13 Henry III. 1229. They had offices in 
Lombard-street, named after them to this day. 
The greatest of these Lombards was the celebrated, 
and eventually princely house of the Medici family 
of Florence, whose armorial bearings were three 
balls, and their agents in this and other countries 
placed the armorial bearings of their principals 
over the doors of their business establishments. 
Others carrying on the same class of business of 
lending on security of pledges adopted the sign, and 
thus it was that the three balls became the recog- 
nised sign of pawnbroking money-lenders. Dr. 
Brewer gives the origin of these armorial bearings 
of the Medici family as follows:—Averardo de 
Medici, a commander under Charlemagne, slew the 

iant Mugello, whose club he bore asa trophy. 
fis mace or club had three iron balls, which the 


family adopted as their device. When used as 


a sign by money-lenders they were naturally 


gilded, 


" 
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‘“‘Here, confound it, waiter! There’s a fly in 
this soup.” ~ 
“Well, mistah—whad do you want? A whale?” 


* %* * 


Jack: ‘‘ What did you say was the most remark- 
able thing about my last pem?” ~ * : 
dim: ‘That it was accepted.” 
* #€ # 
Ada: ‘I sée your friend, Miss Edmunds, has 
been getting married; did she do well?” 
Mary: ‘‘ No, ‘miserably; her presents were of a 
very inferior quality.” 
POG ae OA, A pe 
Too StRonc A RESEMBLANCE. 


Photographer: ‘ Now, try to look like yourself.” 
(Noting the effect): ‘‘ Well, er, h’m; now try to 
look like somebody else.”’ 


* * * 


‘Would-be suitor: ‘‘Has your sister an eye for 
the beautiful ?.’’ 

Small brother: ‘‘T think so, for she told me it 
makes her eyes tired to look at you.” 


*  *& 


Mabel: ‘‘A lot of us 
secret society, Jack.” 

Jack: ‘‘ What are the objects of it ?”’ 

Mabel: ‘‘ Why, to meet together and tell secrets, 
of course.” : 


girls have established a 


* +e * 


Mr. Corcoran courted a lovely girl. He proposed 
this way: ‘‘D-d-d-d-dear a-a-angel, I 1-1-1-love 
you!*” Whereupon the object of his objections 
interrupted him with: ‘“‘You need not proceed 


further, Mr. Corcoran’; Ido not care to be wooed |- 


on the instalment plan.” 
* %* 


Mr. Stalate: ‘‘So your sister keeps you well sup- 
plied with pocket-money, doés she ?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ Yes.” 

Stalate: ““I presume you haye to do something 
for it?” ; 

Tommy (yawning): ‘‘O, yes. I have to come in 
and yawn when visitors are staying too late.” 


* * 


Madame enters the kitchen and is very indignant. 
“‘How is that, Francoise, that you allowed the 
butcher to give such a miserable cut. Why, it is all 
bones.” 

**Thatis true, madame, and so I told the butcher,” 
replied Francoise; ‘‘and,” she added, ‘‘if it had 
nian for my own use, I would have refused to take 

it. 


* %*«* 


Whipper: ‘Well, did you get the money from 
Short ?”’ 
“No,” answered the collector, ‘‘ but he made his 
refusal pleasanter than I expected.” a; 
‘Pleasant! What do you mean?” 
" ‘Why, he was careful enough to haye a nice 
thick rug on the floor, so that when he threw me 
down-stairs I fell on the rug, and didn’t break my 
neck, ag he intended.” , a 
Scene in a country hotel. A guest calls the 
waiter and asks for some hot water to enable him 
to shave. 
_ The waiter returns in a few moments with a panful 
of boiling water. ; 
““Why so much? Ido not want to take a bath,” 
remarked the guest. 
__ “I thought*I would bring you enough to last 
you to-day and to-morrow, replied the waiter. ~~ 


, . 
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Riwh’ « Dadian SORE son is ae fost} he needs 1 


to be curbed.” ; 
Doctor: ‘Yes; Lintend to bridal him.” 
ae eae 


Miss Gabble: ‘‘I have had that parrot for three 
months now, and it has neyer spoken a word.” | 
Caller: ‘‘ Perhaps you haye neyer given it a 


eRe 
He softly tiptoed in the room, 
And caught her dozing in’a nap. 
It filled his soul with sudden gloom 
‘To see his verses in her lap.’ 
A ee ae 
“Do I understand from this,” said he, ‘that 
you wish me to cease calling here ?” 


“ Not at all,” said she. ‘ Papa and mamma will 
always be glad to see you.” | 
a ae 


Fair customer: ‘‘That bicycle I bought for my 
little boy only three weeks ago has gone all to 
ler: “Yos’m. You remember I warranted 
it to go fast.” 

ea a 

“How much is that?” said a mourner in a 
florist’s, pointing to a wreath of immortelles in- 
scribed: “To my mother-in-law.” 

““What you like,” replied the florist. ‘I have 
had it for fourteen years, and no one has eyer 
offered to purchase it.” 

apie ANE 


Policeman (to old gentleman, who is a total 
abstainer, but slightly excited from having been 
robbed of his watch): ‘‘Come, I say, you mustn't 
créate a disturbance here. Move on, or I will haye 
to run you in for being drunk and disorderly. Now 
there’s a good man, go off home quietly.” 


* * # 
OVERHEARD AT Hastines RECENTLY. 


Scribulus: ‘‘ I write for SpAaRE MoMENTs now.” 

‘“‘ Ah!” replied Pennibus, admiringly. ‘“ Regu- 
larly ?”’ : rig 2 

“‘Yes; every stx months. You see I only sub- 
scribe for a half year at a time.” 


* * * 


“Will you be offended if I kiss you ?”’ he asked 
his fiancée after they were engaged. si 

“*T cannot be offended until something is done to 
offend me.” 

**But, dear, I don’t like to run the risk.” 

“What is not worth risking is not worth 
haying.” ia : 

* * * 
A SuccESssrUL OPERATION. 


Young doctor: ‘‘I performed my first surgical 
operation to-day. A man shot himself and T 
attended him.” nian 

Old doctor: ‘‘Ah! did you saye him ?” 

Young doctor: ‘‘ No, he died; I had to cut him 
all to pieces, hefore I got the bullet.” ” ing 


FE ie 


She: ‘‘A pretty time of night for you to come 
home ! ” j : 

He: ‘‘A pretty time of night for you to be awake!” 

She: “IT haye stayed awake for the last four 
hours waiting for you to come home.” " 

He :"* And Thaye been keeping myself awake for 
the last four hours at the club waiting for you to 


| 80 to sleep.” 


‘We passed upon the oaken stair, 
With never a bow or smile, 

And I coldly gazed in her eyes so rare, 
Though my heart beat fast the while. 

Ah, why was it thus that she walked away? 
Why did I my, feelings smother ? 
¥ou see, there was nought that I could say, 
For we didn’t know each other, ee 


pl Ae 


__22nd August, 1 


SEE Saitcia mes ota 


a a i a Re 


_Clergyman (making a call): ‘‘And do you always 
do as your-mamms tells You, Elpagie F. . 

Flossie (emphatically): “* Oh, “yes! and so does 
papa.” j PES Fame STAN Se. 8 yr ee 


Ge % S 
‘Ah, T'm saddest when I sing,” 
She sung in a plaintive key, 
And all the neighbours yelled : 
“So are we! ‘so are we!” 


“You seem just like a dream to me,” he mur- 
mured tenderly, at 11.30 p.m. a 
‘You are guessing pretty close,” she said with a 
start. ‘I was’ almost asleep.” Seiad 
* * ted 


* %+ 


He: “One kiss is worth a hundred letters.” 
She: ‘‘Oh, you’re very sentimental.” 
He: “Oh, no. The kiss, you know, can’t be 
introduced in a breach of promise case.” 
ER 


Mrs. Peterby: “What is your husband doing _ 
HOW Cre rey pachain Bede ak i ncaa ’ 
Mrs. Ironjaw: ‘‘ What is he ae Nothing 
except what I give him permission to do.” Fal 
4404 


Millionairess: ‘‘I hear that you have accepted 
Jack Pott. Why, I refused him three times.” 
Jack’s fiancée: ‘‘Oh, yes. Jack told me that 
whenever he was short of funds he proposed to 
you.” does desea 
% *& # 


Day: ‘‘Has old Timelock forgiven you for 
eloping with his daughter ?” é ‘ 

Weeks: ‘‘ Forgiven me? I hayen’t asked him 
since I discovered that it was he that ordered the 
carriage in which we ran away.” 


* F 


‘Mamma (examining the proof of her small 
daughter’s photograph): ‘‘Grace, why didn’t you 
smile ?? i 

Grace (age six years, with an injured air): “I 
did, mamma, but the man didn’t put it down.” 
“x * # 
He: ‘‘When we are married, dear, you can 
have a new dress every month.” 

She: ‘But that’s what Pve always been accus- 
tomed to.”’ a , 

He: ‘ Well, you will have the same father, will 
you not?” rt : 
* * 


Tur ART OF ‘CONVERSATION. 


Young B. (on his first appesrence at a ball, to 
elderly friend): ‘* What am I to talk to my partner 
about ?” 4:4 

‘Friend: ‘‘ Her. beauty.” : 

‘But if she doesn’t happen to be beautiful ?” 

‘No matter; she'll take your word for it.” 

* # * 

Miss Passee: ‘‘I hardly know how it is, but EF 
must follow the fads. “Now eyery one is wear ing 
birthday rings, and——” ‘ OR RES 

Sillyboy : ‘* And are you wearing them, too?” 

Miss Passee: ‘* Yes, I have bought one for each 

Sillyboy: ‘‘ You could almost open a jeweller’s, 
couldn’t you ?” 

4 % * # 

City editor (to new reporter): ‘‘ You say this 
man was blown up by a can of nitro-glycerine, but 
you don’t state whether he is dead or alive.” 

New reporter: ‘‘I waited around three, four, or 
five hours, but couldn’t learn it.” S 

City editor: ‘‘ Why couldn't you learn it?” 

New reporter; ‘‘ Because he hadn’t come down 


| when T lett.” 
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OUR HOLIDAY GUIDE, 


Articles on the following places have already 
appeared. The numbers containing them may be 
had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., post free, 14d. each :— 


No. NAME OF RESORT. No. NAME OF RESORT. 
Blackpool (Lanc.). 34—Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
28 } Southwold (Suffolk). Donglas (Isle of Man). 
35 {Faimouth (Cornwall). 
Great Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
36 { Penzance (Cornwall). t 
=° } Havrogate (Works). 
37 } Bettws-y-Coed (N. Wales). 


Ventnor (Isle of Wight), 
99 Eastbourne (Sussex). 

Scarborough (Yorkshire); 

Bray, Co. Wicklow 
30 (Ireland). 

Southport (Lanc.). Ramsgate (Kent). 
38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire), 
39—The Hartz Mountains. 

Brussels (Belgium). 

40 Gran ge-over-Satids and 

Furnéss Abbey (Lane.). 
41—A Tour in the Peak District. 
137.—Bournemouth. 
138.—Morecambe (Lanc.). 

139 —Aberystwith (Seth Wales). 


Leamington (Warwicks.), 
Llandudno (Wales). 
Brighton (Sussex). 
Ilfracombe (N. Devon). 


32 
33 Portsmouth (Hants). 


Southsea (Hants). 
Longridge ( Lanc.). 
phy (North Wales). 
astings and} a) 
St. Leonards H Sysegr. 


No. 45.—FOLKESTONE (KENT). 


Folkestone is one of the most peculiar, 
though one of the most interesting, watering- 
places on our coast. Peculiar, because if seems 
as if it had originally settled by the shore and then 
had retreated from the advancing sea up the side of 
a steep hill to take refuge near the church on its 
summit. The author of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends” 
tells us that Rome stood on seyen hills; Folke- 
stone, however, seems to have been built on 
seventy. 

In days gone by, this popular and select resort 
used to be a dirty little place, made still more so by 
the fact of its having been then the haven for 
smugglers. But one would not think so to look at 
the now, fashionable resort, which has become one 
of the great gateways between England and 
France. In the old days the journey from Folke- 
stone and the passage across the Channel used to 
bea most uncongenial procedure, but all that has 
since changed, and what was then an infliction has 
now become a luxury, 

To ‘the tidal trains to and from Folkestone, 
saloon carriages specially fitted for the comfort of 
families are attached. The steamers on the service 
have new deck cabins, which deserve special notice, 
being at times so much in demand that they are 
engaged more than a week in advance. For the 


> convenience of travellers, interpreting conductors 


accompany the tidal trains throughout the journey, 
and there are stewardesseson boardthesteamers. The 
route to: France by Folkestone and Boulogne must 
of necessity supersede that by way of Dover and 
Calais, as, in the long run, weight will tell, and an 
hour anda quarter’s useless journey will eventually 
operate with enormous force against the existing 
route by Dover and Calais. Reverting to Folke- 
‘stone, which, by the way, is often called the 
“ Little Town on the Cliff,” we may say that, like 
most seaside towns, it has struggled bravely to keep 
up with the times, and has been decidedly success- 
ful in its efforts. 

It isan open secret that the residents at Folke- 
stone are very little else but lodging-house keepers, 
for no sooner does the season set ih, which it does 
towards the end of July and lasts until October, 
than the priyate householders let their houses for 
six or eight weeks or longer at yery high, rentals, 
and while they leave them to the tender mercies of 
the visitors, the owners go abroad or into the 
country. Ws i pig 

There is no doubt that Folkestone shares with 


about the hotel proprietors, look for their capital 


week, while the smaller houses let in proportion 


ta deb 
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a Dee owe 


equally well during the season. i 

Folkestone is not behindin matters of entertain- 
ment. The new pier successfully launched on its 
career the year before last has proyed a great 
attraction. ‘The bill of fare is of the ‘‘ variety” 
order—that is to say, the concerts are yocal and 
instrumental, interspersed with a good yentriloquial 
or such like Hattie “oc oN Many well-known 
vocalists appear in the season; and as for the 
Oremona Band, the most carping critic or bdlasé 
individual would haye much difficulty in finding 
fault withit. Admission to the pier can be obtained 
on payment of the usual fee of twopence, while 
there are some reseryed seats in the Payilion at 
one shilling and sixpence. . 

The entrance to the pier is charmingly laid out, 
and the coup d’wi) looking up the high green cliffs 
and along the picturesque Lower Sandgate-road is 
a very pleasing one. A great convenience to all is 
the lift, nearly opposite the Victoria Pier, and 
judging by the appreciation it receives, it must be 
a very paying concern for the shareholders. 

The Castle of Folkestone was built, it is said, on 
the site of a Roman watch-tower. After the Con- 
quest a Norman fortress was erected. The present 
Bail (or badliwm) marks the spot, and the wall on 
the east side is supposed to’ be Norman. The 
bail-pond, or reservoir, is fed with water from St. 
Eanswitha’s Spring, which the marvellous maiden 
whose name it bears, we are told, brought over 
hills and rocks, to supply the oratory she had 
erected here on the shore, ‘‘ because it was one of 
the most solitary spots she could find.” On the 
West Cliff, at an elevation of 570 feet, is the 
Church of St. Eanswitha, and the tower is placed 
between the nave and the chancel. While on this 
subject, we may say that there are churches to 
suit high, low, or broad denominations, and the 
music and singing in most of them are far above the 
average, especially at St. Michael’s, where the 
popular incumbent is a first-class musician, and his 
own organist. ’ 

Descending to themes temporal, there are some 
excellent gentlemen’s clubs at Foikestone, and one 
especially is to be recommended—namely, the 


“Radnor,” which adjoins the West Cliff Hotel. 


Members of this club have the entrée to the 
“Dover,” and vice versd. The Lees is one of the 
most popular parts of Folkestone, and from their 
height one af the most magnificent and enchanting 
views can be obtained.” The beach below is 
perfect, and the bathing accommodation, but for 
the shingle, would be’ excellent. The air is 
bracing, invigorating, and, above all, pure, while 
the neighbouring walks and drives can be beaten 
by but few other sea-side resorts. The fashionable 
hour on the Lees is from 5 to 7 p.m. im the height 
of the season, when one may be sure of seeing a 
well-dressed assembly of the fashionable figures of 
London high-class society. 

Many find great pleasure in watching the de- 
parture and arrival of the Continental boat morning 
and afternoon, and a, little diversity is often occa- 
sioned by the woebegone expression on some of the 
passengers’ faces if the passage has had the slightest 
tendency to roughness. 

There is the new lime opened direct to Canter- 
bury, and one can easily go and have a peep at that 
historical town if so desirous. 

Some of the near neighbouring places are well 
worthy a visit, there bemg few walks to equal the 
one into Sandgate, though there is but little to 
choose between that ba Hythe. Then there is 
also the well-known camp at Shorncliffe, and the 


” 


119. 


The distance from Charing Cross or London 

ridge is 71. miles, the fares being 18s. 6d. first, 
13s. 6d. second, and 6s, third. Return tickets, 
available for eight days, cost 31s. first, 22s. 6d, 
second, and double fare third class. 


————_>—__——- 


Aged husband (anxiously): ‘‘I understand you 
were engaged to him before we were married 7” 

Young wife: ‘‘Yes, but he’s single yet, and 
there’s certainly no harm in his asking how your 
cough is getting along.” 


101 


Charlie: ‘‘ And so your engagement with Mait- 
land is really off?” 

Isabel: ‘“Yes, I got tired of machine-made 
love.” 

‘‘Machine-made loye ? What do you mean?” 

“He wrote all his letters on a typewriter.” 


——:0:—— 


Scene : Telegraph office : “‘ That makes ten 
words, madam.” 

‘Am I not entitled to send two words more?” 

“« Certainly, madam.” 

‘‘ Very well, then, haye the kindness to put the 
words ‘In haste’ on the envelope of the telegram.” 


——:0:—— 


School Teacher: ‘‘ Johnny, you may tell moe 
what ‘ success’ means,” 

Johnny: ‘‘ The prosperous termination of any- 
thing attempted.” 

School Teacher: ‘‘ Now, Bobby, 
failure ?”’ 

Bobby: ‘‘ Ma says pa is.” 


what is a 


Just LrkELy. 


We quarrelled, my sweetheart and I, 
She’s a fay’rite soubrette ; 

With deepest despair do I sigh, 
And I worry and fret. 


One thought comes consolingly bright, 
My remorse to assuage ; 

I know she will make up to-night 
Ere she goes on the stage. ~ 


But bitterness flayours my cup, 
And my wrath again melts, 

When I think that perhaps she'll make up 
Unto somebody else. ; 


QRICKETERS & CYCLISTS INCLUDED, 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 
| YEARS (£156 rm ALL) with BE 
PAID BY THE PROPRIETORS OF 
“Spare MoMENTS” TO THE PER- 
SON WHOM THEY MAY DECIDE TO 
BE THE NEXT-OF-KIN OF ANYONE 
KILLED ENSTANTANEOUSLY BY 
ACCIDENT WHILST TRAVELLING 
By TRAIN, TRAMCAR, or 
OMNIBUS, PRovVIDED A CURRENT COPY OF ‘SPARE 


| MoMENTS”’ (OR THE PAGE CONTAINING THIS NOTICE 


WITH THE USUAL SIGNATURE OF THE OWNER 
WRITTEN IN THE SPACE BELOW) IS FOUND UPON 
THE DECEASED AT THE TIME OF THE ACCIDENT. ~ 
Companies’ SERVANTS ON DUTY AND SUICIDES 
ARE EXEMPT FROM THESE BENEFITS. THE SAME 
AMOUNT, £156 (£1 PER WEEK FoR THREE YEARS), 


' WILL ALSO BE PAID TO THE NEXT-OF-KIN OF ANY 


CYCLIST on CRICKETER woo MAY MEET WITH 
INSTANTANEOUS DEATH BY ACOIDENT WHILST 
CYCLING OR ORICKETING UNDER THE CONDITIONS. 
NAMED ABOVE. THIS INSURANCE HOLDS GOOD FOR 
THE CURRENT WEEK OF ISSUE ONLY. IN THE EVENT 
OF ACCIDENT, NOTICH MUST BH GIVEN TO THE 
PROPRIETORS WITHIN SEVEN DAYS, ANY NUMBER 
or BonA-FIDE CLAIMS IN ONE WEEK RECOGNISED. 
Signature 
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By st MANNING, 
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105.—_AN OLD MAN’S 
REVERIE. 


RS 


No. 


A little thatched cot in a village afar, 
Away from the city of cares, 

Peaceful and quiet, and seemingly free 
From the world, its pitfalls, and snares. 


A garden surrounded by flower-beds gay, 
Glershaowed by fruit-laden trees, 

Nodding and swaying in answer to each 
Waft of the cool summer’s breeze. 


A rustic old porch with ivy-clad sides, 
An arm-chair beneath in the shade, 
Reclining in which is a man who knows soon 
That his exit from life must be made. 


His wavy hair hangs round his time-wrinkled 
brow 
In a halo of silvery sheen, 
And now, in his four score of years, he thinks 
Of days that have happier been. 


His dim eyes are bent with a far-away gaze 
On a spot midst the flower-beds gay, , 
Whilst his face wears a smile now and then as he 
lists 
To his little great-grandsons at play. 


And softly he sighs as he hears their wild shouts 
Of careless and happy content; 

"Tis not a regret for the long vanished past, 
Nor.a sigh for the days that are spent ; 


Bui the soft happy laughter and chatter of youth, 
O’er his age-wrinkled features have cast 

A shade of deep thought; and he views once again 
Each scene of the long-vanished past. 


Back wander his thoughts to those bright child- 
hood’s days, 
When he in this very same home 
Would with his old playmates long hours beguile, 
By the spots where he once loved to roam, 


Me mother who fondled and nursed him whon he 
Was suffering from some childish ill, 

Is before his gaze now with her sweet, tender face, 
Wreathed in smiles that to him linger still. 


He closes his eyes and thinks that he hears, 
The yoice of that mother again 

Whispering those words which a mother alone 
Can use when her child isin pain. 


He hears the soft voice bidding patience once more, 
He feels the fond clasp to her breast, 

And on his time-furrowed brow he still feels 
The imprint of kisses there pressed. 


So plainly he hears, too, the gentle rebuke 
For some little childish misdeed, 

Or the willing advice he received when he sought 
Her side in his hour of need. 


Then his thoughts turn to one who would hoist 
him upon 
His shoulders with fatherly pride, 
And would deck him at times with his helmet and 
sword 
With a laugh as he trudged by his side. 


He remembers the time he would stand at the 
gate— 
The same little gate of to-day— 


And watch the old regiment his father was in 


With martial strains pass by the way. 


* The first sixty poems may now be had in book- 
orm, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
pence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


Then floats back a scene which causes a look 
Of sadness to come in his eyes— 

The day that his father went off to the war 
*Midst the loving and tender good-byes. 


And the sound of child-laughter that floats on 
the air 
Is lost for a moment’s short space, 
For a heartrending scene he pictures again, 
And the tears slowly course down his face. 


On the knees of his mother he clambered that day, 
And tried hard some comfort to yield 

In her moment of anguish, and grief at the loss 
Of that one on the far battlefield. 


For awhile there’s a pause in the old man’s review 
Of the scenes of those long-vanished days ; 

One scene has returned—'tis one of his youth— 
One that moyes not from his gaze. 


By the side of a bed he is kneeling once more ; 
A white hand is clasped in his own ; 

A pale, sweet-loved face reclines on his breast— 
The mother and son are alone. 


No, not alone, for a dark, unseen form 
Is watching each labouring breath, 

Is hovering around till his moment shall come— 
This form is the angel of death. 


Then he sees the soft smile spread o’er her face, 
The last look of love in her eye; 

He feels the soft kiss on the fast-cooling brow, 
And hears her low-murmured ‘‘ good-bye.” 


A deep sigh escapes the dreamer’s pale lips ; 
Silently fall the salt tears, 

As the vision recedes, and in its place come 
Scenes of a succession of years. 


And in their swift flight he sees, as they pass, 
Some faces he knew and loved best; 

Friends of his youth, of his manhood, all gone— 
Gone to their last, solemn rest. 


There were Harry and Dick, his manhood’s best 
friends, 
Old comrades who'd fought by his side, 
Whose brotherly love was as true as the steel 
They grasped on the battlefield wide. 


Where now are those friends, those comrades of 


oO — 
The truest, the best of them all ? 
Alas! they are gone, their battles are o’er; 
They were silent at that last ‘‘ roll call.” 


Now one face, the dearest, comes back to his gaze ; 
A face that has never grown old, ; 

Whose memory is with him by day and by night, 
And is bright as the purest of gold. 


Whose form to his mind, was e’er supple and 
young, 
Whose eyes were always so blue, 
Whose hair when grey, was still golden to him, 
And the heart was faithful and true. 


The last view has come—no other he seeks ; 
‘Tis the joy of his fast waning life 

To dream of that one, to think he still clasps 
The hand of his darling—his wife. 


Unmindful is he of the twilight’s approach, 
Of the shades that are gathering fast, 

Heedless is he of the soft distant chimes ; 
He is happy—alone with the past. 


He is dreaming of her, the one whom he loved, 
In fancy he sees her once more, 

Sitting just there with her work at his feet, 
As she did in those sweet days of yore. 


Then again like a flash the vision has gone, 
A dark mist has glided between, 

And the old man’s thin hand is raised to his eyes, 
As though he would shut out the scene. 


He clutches the chair, with an effort to rise ; 
Tottering and trembling he stands, 

Groping around as though he would grasp 
Some form in his thin, nerveless hands, 


And aa he believes he is by her again ; ee 
By the side of his darling, his Bess, i. 
For he sinks in his chair, and his hand wanders 


out, 
As though smoothing each bright, golden tress, 


In a moment a change comes over his face— 
A quick, sharp spasm of pain ; 

The soft smile has vanished, the features are drawn, 
The tears commence flowing again. 


“Dead! dead!” he mutters, ‘‘my Bessie, my 
wife— 
Gone! No, no, she was here. 
I saw her—but darkness is closing around— 
Bess, lass, speak to me, dear ? 


“Oh God! I seo; ’tis coming back now, 
The scene—the day when she died— 

My arms were around her; she looked in my face 
As I knelt just there—by her side. 


‘« Ah, see! she is there, she is beck’ning me now; 
*Tis growing dark, lass—dark as night. 

Where are you? I’m coming, wife; now I can see 
For ’tis getting so bright, Bess, so bright.” 


He raises his face; his lips speak her name, 
Then his head falls down on his breast, 
And with a soft sigh his spirit ascends, 


To join her in that haven of rest. 
* * * * * 


The children who ran to his knees on that eye, 
To lisp their expressions of loye, 

In vain tried to rouse the heart that had gone, 
To peace in those bright realms above. 
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£50 IN PRIZES. 
AN EASY COMPETITION 


BIG REWARDS. 


In order to centre readers’ interest in the magnificent 
serial story which begins this week we offer 


SOME GRAND PRIZES 


as follows :— 


First Prize -.. £20 ; 
Second ,, --. £10 
Third ,, £5 


and £15 in smaller prizes, making a total of £50 to 
be given to those persons 


COUNTING MOST CORRECTLY 
The total number of “A’s” and “T's” in the story 
entitled— 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


including titles and chapters, etc., etc., during its publica- 
tion in SPARE MOMENTS. . 


COMMENCE AT ONCE 

and count all the letters “A” and “'T'’” in each week's 
instalment of the story very carefully, keeping the totals 
by you until the conclusion of the story. Then post your 
totals to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C., and watch for the publication 
of the winners’ names. 

Bear in mind that fo competitions are to be sent in until 


| the finish of the story in SPARE MOMENTS. 


All lists are to contain the total “ A’s” and “T’s” in 
each chapter, thus :— 
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Rie ny te = «m'g” 
and go on, filling in the number which you make against 
each chapter, ’ 

Any number of persons in the same family or house 
may send in lists, but each list must be accompanied by 
the weekly story coupon which will be printed on the cover 
of each number. ‘Therefore if the story runs for 
ten weeks (more or less) and you decide to compete, you 
must carefully preserve the coupons from week to week 
and pin them to your list when you send it in at the 
termination of the story. ; 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 

Mr. Duncan Morrison, 
Winton Place, 


Tranent, N.B. 


SIGNING HIS OWN DEATH 
WARRANT. 


I 


UST called, Mr. Haddem, about that 
insurance of mine,” said Mr. Quelch, 
as he and another gentleman were 
shown into the secretary’s private 
office. 

“Yes P” replied Mr. Haddem, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes; this gentleman—Mr. Corser—” (and Mr. 
Quelch nodded his head towards his companion, a 
person very like himself both in build and in looks) 
—‘‘this gentleman and I are going over to Paris to 
visit my brother there, who has lately returned 
from Australia; and I want to know if that would 
invalidate the policy.” E 

“Oh, no, not at all,” answered the secretary ; 
“your policy permits you to travel anywhere in 
Kurope without extra premium or new arrange- 
ment.” 

‘‘That’s all right then,” said Mr. Quelch, in a 
satisfied tone. ‘‘I didn’t, you see, want to run any 
risk—not that it would matter much to me,” he 
added, with a laugh, ‘‘ but my brother would be 
disappointed if anything happened to me, and he 
didn’t get the money. As my only relative, he ex- 
pects it, no doubt.” 

“Well, I hope he'll have to wait for it a good 
many years, both for your sake and our own, Mr. 


~ Quelch,” responded the secretary, smiling. 


& 
‘No doubt, Mr. Haddem, no doubt. Good 


morning.” 

As the two men left the office the secretary looked 
curiously after them. 

‘‘How very much alike they are,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ with their broad shoulders and cold, blue 
eyes and bushy beards.” 

The busy secretary then turned his attention to 
other matters, and soon all recollection of Mr. 
Quelch and his friend vanished from his mind. 
Not many days had elapsed, however, before it was 
recalled again ina way that he was not likely to 
forget ; for one morning, not a week after their 
visit, on opening the newspaper, the first thing that 
caught his eye was the allowing — 


TERRIBLE RAILWAY MURDER IN FRANCE, 

Our Amiens correspondent, telegraphing yesterday, says : 
—This morning the dead body of a man was found on the 
railway track, a few miles south of the Amiens Station. 
From papers found upon him, he appears to be an English- 
man, named William John Quelch. He must either have 
fallen or been thrown from a passing train. 

Later: From facts which have just come to light, it 
seems certain that Quelch has been murdered. He was 
last seen alive at Amiens Station, where he was drinking 
with another Englishman. On the arrival of the night mail 
they were shown together into an empty compartment by 
a porter, who says that they then seemed on the best terms. 

owever that may be, the injuries on Quelch’s body show 
beyond doubt that he was stunned, if not killed, by a blow 
on the head from a life preserver or loaded stick, and 
afterwards thrown from the carriage. The absence of his 
watch and chain and money strengthens the suggestion of 
murder. The detectives as yet have been unable to trace 
the subsequent movements of the deceased’s companion 
and supposed murderer. 


*<So, so,” said Mr. Haddem to himself, as he 
finished reading. ‘‘ The brother in Paris won’t 


have to wait long, after all, for that £53000 in- 
surance. 


And his friend who looked so like him— 
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what’s his name-—yes, Corser ; so Corser murdered 
him. I ae the companion spoken of must be 
Corser. ell, I must communicate with the polic 


at once. My information may help them to catch 
the scoundrel.” 
But it did not. The detectives, both in England 


and France, exerted themselves to the utmost, but 
beyond establishing the identity of Corser and 
Quelch’s companion at Amiens, their efforts proved 
fruitless. Corser had disappeared as completely as 
if he had melted into thin air. 

Meanwhile, Quelch’s brother from Paris—James 
Walter Quelch—had appeared upon the scene. 
Seeing the account in the newspapers, he had 
hurried the next day to Amiens, and there iden- 
tified his brother’s body. He knew nothing, how- 
ever, about Corser, except that his brother had asked 
to be allowed to bring him with him to Paris, and 
he could give no information of the least use to the 
police. 


1; 


It was about six weeks after the crime; Quelch’s 
body had been long ago buried, and the efforts to 
discover his murderer had greatly relaxed, when 
Mr. Haddem one morning received a letter from 
the brother in Paris. It informed the secretary 
that the writer had been appointed sole executor 
and legatee under the deceased W. J. Quelch’s will, 
and claimed payment of the policy of insurance on 
his life, 

Now, Mr. Haddem had not the slightest inten- 
tion of paying the sum of £5,000 in response to a 
letter merely. Accordingly, instead of forwarding 
a cheque, as Mr. J. W. Quelch requested, he simply 
wrote asking him to apply for payment personally. 

No response was made to this letter till a week 
had elapsed. Then, one afternoon, Mr. Haddem 
was startled by having Mr, J. W. Quelch announced 
by a clerk. The next moment the brother walked 
into Mr. Haddem’s private office. 

Keenly, and with experienced eyes, Mr. Haddem 
scrutinised the man as he came forward. The man 
noticed this and seemed to quail somewhat under 
the gaze. This did not escape Mr. Haddem, who 
made a note of it, and drew a conclusion from it— 
that before the policy was paid matters should be 
investigated. 

Another thing struck Mr. Haddem: Mr. J. W. 
Quelch, though clean shaved, was extremely like 
his deceased brother. But that was not the im- 
portant point. There was something about him 
which made Mr. Haddem feel almost sure he had 
seen him before, and Mr. Haddem seldom made a 
mistake about such matters. When or where he 
had seéh him he could not guess. 

After a few preliminaries, Mr. J. W. Quelch pro- 
ceeded to business. He produced a probate copy 
of his brother’s will and handed it to Mr. Haddem. 
The secretary glanced it over; its provisions were 
exactly as set forth in Mr. J. W. Quelch’s letter. 

‘« This is all right, Mr. Quelch,”’ said Mr. Haddem, 
when he had finished reading the will. 

“‘Ah, then I suppose you'll pay me now?” 
answered Mr. J. W. Quelch in a relieved tone. 

‘Oh, no,” responded Mr. Haddem, with a shake 
of his head, ‘‘ this is not enough to justify payment 
to you. It shows that Mr. James Walter Quelch 
is entitled to the benefit, but it does not show that 
you are Mr. James Walter Quelch.” 

Mr. Quelch started uneasily. 

“‘T have obtained probate of my brother’s will,” 
he said at last; ‘‘is that not sufficient ?” 

‘*No, it is not,” replied the secretary. i 

‘Would a certificate of birth satisfy you?” he 
inquired. 

‘« Well,” replied Mr. Haddem, ‘‘I won’t say it 
will satisfy us, but it will be evidence at any rate.” 

“You see,” Mr. Quelch explained, ‘‘ Lhaye been 
in Australia for twenty years past, and so nearly 
all my old friends here have forgotten me or died 
long ago. I shall have difficulty in finding anyone 
hihi recognise in me the lad they knew in their 
youth.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid you'll have to try and do so,” said 
Mr. Haddem. 

‘* There’s something wrong here,” said the secre- 
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tary to himself, as soon as Mr. J. W. Quelch had 
left, ‘‘and before I pay that money I'll take care 
to have a thorough overhaul of the whole matter. 
Where have I seen that man before ?” 

Suddenly he sprang up in great excitement. 

‘‘ Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ is it possible ? 
Can it be that I have struck on it? The same 
build, the same eyes, the same features—I believe 
I'm right, and that James Walter Quelch is no 
other than the murderer Corser! ”’ 

This idea so startled Mr. Haddem that for a 
second he was quite dazed. Quickly, however, 
recoyering his presence of mind, he reseated him- 
self and calmly considered the suggestion. Ina 
moment he saw the difficulties in the way. If the 
person who claimed to be the late Mr. Quelch’s 
brother was really Corser, where was the late Mr. 
Quelch’s brother? That he had a brother in Paris 
was certain. Mr. Quelch had referred to the fact 
himself. Was it possible that Corser and the 
brother were really and truly the same person, and 
that the brother, for reasons of his own, went under 
a false name when in England? This seemed the 
most likely hypothesis. It explained everything 
too—the extraordinary resemblance between the 
two and their intimate friendship. It gave a 
motive, too, for the murder—a motive infinitely 
stronger than the wish to rob his yictim of his 
watch and purse. 

Without wasting a moment Mr. Haddem sum- 
moned John Wylie, the private detective, to the 
office. He told Wylie all ho knew, and asked him 
to spare neither labour nor expense in attempting 
to solve the problem. 

Mr. Wylie set to work at once. By means of the 
birth certificate which James Walter Quelch duly 
forwarded, he was enabled to discover his native 
place. His inquiries there gave some results that 
might prove important. In the first place, they 
proved that, if Corser was really the late Mr. 
Quelch’s brother, he had reasons for disguising his 
identity, for his departure from this country had 
not been voluntary. He had been guilty of a 
murderous attack on a neighbour, and to escape 
punishment had had tofly. This fact also accounted 
for J. W. Quelch’s hesitation about calling in any 
of his old friends to testify to his identity. A 
strange circumstance, however, was that everybody 
at_ Braxby—the Quelches’ native place—was sur- 
prised to hear that James was still alive. They all 
had heard years ago of his death, and none of them 
seemed to have entertained any doubt as to its 
truth. Mr. Wylie was inclined, however, to regard 
the report of the decease of James as a device of 
himself and his friends to preyent any attempt to 
punish him for his offence. 

Having discovered all he could at Braxby, Mr. 
Wylie went to Paris. His inquiries there were not 
unfruitful either. He established beyond question 
that James Walter Quelch had lived there in a flat 
in a street off the Rue St. Honoré. From the con- 
cierge he learnt that James Walter was rather a 
hard liver, and that he was little at home, often 
being absent for a week at a time. Where he was 
on these occasions did not appear. The one im- 


-portant discovery Mr. Wylie made was that James — 


Walter was away for a week before his brother’s 
murder, that he returned on the morning following 
it, and that when he returned the heavy beard 
which he had hitherto worn was all shaven off. 
This discovery seemed not merely to support but 

almost to prove the secretary’s theory of the identity 
of James Walter Quelch and Corser. Indeed, Mr. ~ 
Haddem was so completely convinced now of its 
truth that it was only at Mr. Wylie’s request that 
he agreed not to at once give information to the 

olice. Mr. Wylie did not desire a decisive step to 

e taken until he had made some inquiries in Lon- 
don regarding Oorser. 


II. 


For some time Mr. Wylie failed altogether to dis- 
cover anything new about Corser. He came across 
several persons who were slightly acquainted with — 


him, and from what they said it seemed that F 


Corser’s habits were as loose as those which the — 


concierge had attributed to J. W. Quelch. This” 2 


: 
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was, so far as it went, a confirmation of Mr, 
Haddem’ s theory that the two were really one and 


the same. Soon, however, by a chance he learnt 
ie about Corser which threw that theory ‘all 


itr. Wylie, guided by his knowledge of Corser’s 
habits, made i iny estigations among the women who 
frequented a certain music- “hall. As luck would 
haye it, he happened upon one there who knew the 
man intimately. She* was also, it seemed, ac- 
quainted with the late Mr. Quelch, who, from her 
account, was not unlike Corser in his tastes. 
Corser she had known since he came to London. 
She described him as a good-natured sailor, who 
arrived home with a little money, which he soon 
got rid of. He was hanging about town in rather 
an impecunious condition, ‘when one night he in- 
terfered in a street row in favour of a man who 
was being rather roughly treated by a couple of 
bullies: The rescued person turned out to be Mr. 
Quelch, whom he had ‘since been’ accused of mur- 
dering. From the time of their meeting, Mr. 
Quelch and he had become fast friends, he living 
more or less on Mr. Quelch’s bounty, and the two 
going about town together, until they left for 
France. This woman was excessively indignant at 
the supposition that Corser murder ed Quelch. 

“From what I know of the two,” she said, ‘it’s 
far more likely that Quelch murdered Corser. I 
know he was far more callous and brutal than 
poor Joe Corser, who was one of the kindest and 
softest fellows I ever met.” 

When Mr. Wylie told the secretary of this 
woman’s testimony, Mr. Haddem was much in- 
clined to treat it with contempt. 
~ “The woman was in love with Corser,” he said ; 

“and when a woman’ § gone on a man she’ Il Bay « or 
swear anything.” 

“T don’t think she was,” said the detective. 
‘« She seemed to me to be speaking the truth. At 
any rate, we have a way of deciding once for all if 
the claimant is really Corser. I Yextracted from 
this woman, without her suspecting anything, that 
Corser had been a sailor, and that he had, like 
nia a sailor, an anchor tattooed on his’ ‘right 

and 
’ “Indeed,” cried Mr. Haddem. ‘‘ Well, now 
that you mention it, I remember that James Quelch 
always wears his hands closely gloved ‘ that may 
foseely be becausé he has something on them to 

ide 

_‘“It may,” replied the detective. ‘‘And now, 
sir, you must devise some means of making him 
unglove his right hand. If thé tattoo- markis on 
that, we may arrest him at once.’ 

A means was soon devised to accomplish this 
object. As the delay grew longer, Mr. James 
Walter Quelch had grown more and more pressing 
in his demands. Indeed, he had lately declared 
that if he were not paid within a week he should 
take legal proceedings. Mr. Haddem resolved to 
take advantage of this threat for his own purposes. 
He wrote asking him to come ‘to the office to take 
steps for a settlement of the claim. “Quelch cheer- 
fully accepted the invitation, and arrived at the 
office at the appointed time, excited and elated. 
When he was shown into Mr. Haddem’s sanctum, 
however, a change came over his spirits. He saw 
there not only the secretary and another gentleman, 
but Mr. Wyle and another person, both of whom 
his quick eye saw to be detectives. Mr. Haddem, 
too, instead of heing conciliatory, as ho had hoped, 
was stern. 

~“* Mr, Quelch,” he said, ‘in what I am going to 
say to you I shall aptak plainly “and ‘without 
reserve. From the first I doubted whether you 
were really the late Mr. Quelch’y brother, and I 
doubt so still, However, as‘I’mi not sure of it, and 
as probate of his will has been eranted to you, I 
have resolved to pay you the claim without going 
to law; but only on condition that you sign this 
affidavit declaring that ‘you are the brother of the 
late Mr. Quelch. “This gentleman i is a solicitor and 
a Commissioner of Oaths; he will swear you. 
Now, ‘remember, if you are not really Mz. Quelch’s 
brother, vyou “are” ligble “both for” fraud and 


a! 


‘per 
©The gentleman who was seated beside Mr. 
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Haddem rose and offered Mr. James Walter Quelch 
the book. He held forward his gloyed hand to 
take it. ’ 

“eNO,” said Mr. Hawke, ‘‘that won't do. Take 
off your glove.” 

The claimant, whose neryousness was getting 
more pronounced eyery moment, began to struggle 
with his glove. He pulled at it, but it seemed’as 
if it would never come off, while he got more and 
more excited and confused. 

Eagerly and keenly Mr, Haddem and the detec- 
tive watched his hand while he fumbled over his 
glove. At last, with a jerk) it came off. A look 
of deep disappointment settled on both their faces. 
The claimant's hand was without a mark! The 
whole theory, which they had spent’ so much time 
and money in constructing, “was overturned 
entirely by that little fact, “and they were com- 
pletely nonplussed. 

The claimant nervously took the oath and then 
bent down and hastily scribbled his name. 

The solicitor lifted the affidavit, and, after sign- 
ing his own name, handed it to Mr. Haddem, who 
received it with a gloomy, disappointed face. The 
moment, however, his eyes fell on the paper he 
grew pale with excitement. After staring® at it for 
a second he rose. 

‘* Arrest thaf man!” he cried to John Wylie and 
the other detective. 

“What do you mean? What for?” screamed 
the claimant, turning ghastly with fear. 

“ Arrest him!” said Mr. Haddem, speaking now 
quite calmly, ‘‘ for’ the murder of Joseph Corser, at 
Amiens, in France.” 

He had not done speaking when the claimant 
made a dash for the door.” Before he reached it, 
Wyle and his man were upon him. 

“Too late, my boy,” said Wylie, quite coolly, 
though he was dumbfounded privately at the turn 
affairs had taken. 

““What’s the meaning of all this?” asked the 
solicitor in amazement. 

‘‘Why, this is the meaning,” said Mr. Haddem, 
quietly ; ‘‘this person has inadvertently signed his 
own death-warrant. Ah! sir; it’s a bad plan to do 
things in a hurry. Here you are claiming the life 
assurance on the death of William John Quelch, 
while your signature shows that you yourself are 
that very person. 

He held up the paper; it was duly signed 
‘‘ William John Quelch.” ' LS get 


* * * * * 


ee ———— 


At the trial everything came out. James 
Walter Quelch had, as was reported, long been 
dead. William John Quelch, haying happened to 
meet poor Corser, and being struck by hiseresem- 
blance to himself, had devised the plan of murder- 
ing him, dressing the body in his own clothes, and 
then claiming the insurance in the character of his 
own brother. He might haye sueceeded but for 
the little blunder in signing his name,—‘* TRUTH.” 


a 


A provincial reader says that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the lark business.” One man 
tells him to rise with the lark if'he would be 
healthy, and his doctor tells him he must give up 
. larking” or “twill kill him. ~ 


PRIZE FOR AUSTRALIAN READERS ONLY, 


As already announced, we offer a Special Prize of 
FIVE GUINEAS for the’ best article on" <' Life i in 
Australia.” ” 

Cone not to exceed 4,000 words in 
lengt should reach the LONDON offices of 

SPARE MOMENTS, * not “later than’ October 
31st, 1891. © 

The envelopes to be marked ‘‘ Colonial Prize,” 

The competition may “be descriptive or an 
anécdotal sketch founded ‘on facts, but will only b be 
open to residents in Australasia: ~ 

Eyery competitor must send with his com ion 
the top-line of the cover of any number of ** 
MOMENTS ” (after No. 124) to prove ‘that niet ia 
regular reader, ’ 


22nd August, 1601. 


HINT TQ CONTRIBUTORS, 


By Our Map Comp. 
0, why don’t people: form Meir a’s, 
"And finish off their b’s ?— 
Why do they make auch crooked c’s, 
‘And such® confounded d’ :z- 
Why do they form such crooked e’s 
And bf s with ague fits? 
Their g’s and /’s are too much 
For any printer” 8 wits. 


What a human eye is without sight 
Is an ¢ without a dot. 

#’s are such curious looking things, 
We recognise them not. 


K ought to stand for cussedness, 
But comes in well for kick. 

L’s and m’s are mischievous, 
When n’s just raise Old Nick. 


O's are rarely closed at all, 
And p’s are sha sy ‘things, 

Q's might as well be spiders’ legs, 
And" r 8 mosquito wings. 


Some people make a passing 3 
Who never cross a, ¢ ; 

Others use the self- -same strokes 
To form a wu or v. 


W’s get so strangely mixed, 
'X’s seem on a spread ; 

Y-is a skeleton on wires, 
Aounds how we growl at a! 


& yet, just think what ty ee get. 
From drivers of the q 

They call tis such a oa idee set, 
And scribble on at will.” 


Well, they will scribble, and we must growl 
And yainl to, please 

Till they go By 0 EePAe and learn 
To make their ab 
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_Dullpate (who prides himself on his abstracted 
t): “Did you ever notice what a far-away look I 
haye sometimes ?” 

Miss Spritellie : ‘Sf Yes. 
a little off 2’? 


Is that because you are 


‘:Oo:-—— 


Mamma: ‘‘ But, Flora, how do you know that 
this young man loves you? Has hetold you so?” 

‘Flora : “*Oh, no, mamma. 
only see the way he looks at me "when Tam riot 
looking at him.” 


But if you could 


oe 


Daily: ‘‘ They say that the art of chasing silver 
is a very. difficult one.’ 

Borrowit: ‘‘ I know it is. 
the dey. to find a man who would loan me halt-a- 


T’ve been trying half 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom wa decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé 
instantaneously whilst in 
duties the sum of TEN : POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the peat as 
fiye consecutive’ numbers of Spar 


preyious to the ‘date of the acciden De Aad ‘hat hs 


e performance of his 


signature is endorsed on ea 


copy, in th 


space provided. Claims must be sent in tee 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
lays ead the date of te 
eceased have been a reader for thirteen consecu: ve 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of Sp. 
Moments will increase the sum to FILE 
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XXIi.—TuE Sorprer on Furtoven. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d,* — 

From wandering on a foreign strand, 
Scorr (Lay vi 1). 


It is no easy matter to analyse the feelings of a 
soldier when once again he puts his foot on English 
‘soil after years of peregrination in foreign lands. 
The bare idea that he is ‘‘ home once more ” fills 
hmm with such a fine ecstasy that to attempt to 
describe it in its proper light would need the 
frenzied inspiration of a poet, and is far above the 
scope of one so little versed in pen-craft as myself. 
In no other way canI put it to you, than by asking 
you to conceive the case of a man who, straitened 
by the dire influence of extreme poverty, is 
suddenly raised to the seventh heaven of delight by 
the news that through the death of a distant 
telatiye he has unexpectedly succeeded to an ample 
fortune. Picture that man’s feelings at such a 
miraculous change in his circumstances, and you 
willhayesome idea of the sensations which inspire 


the weather-worn soldier reaching home after many 
a reer of absence abroad. ae 
_ ven this illustration will hardly do justice to 
the blissful joy, the heartfelt emotions, the wild 
tumult, which find a home in the breast of the old 
warrior who, going abroad a mere youngster, 
returns again a grizzled old veteran, but a hundred 
times a better man for the disciplined, methodical 
: life he has led during all the years that have 
Page over hig head and changed him from a strip- 
ling into a seasoned, capable soldier. er 
_ Immediately on being quartered in a barracks at 
home, no time is lost in preparing the furloughs, 
and allowing the men to proceed to their’ homes on 
a month or six weeks’ leave of absence. During 
the ordinary furlough season of a regiment 
stationed in the United Kingdom only a certain 
percentage of men are permitted to proceed on fur- 
lough, but in the case of a regiment returning from 
abroad this rule is considerably relaxed, and, pro- 
vided sufficient men are retained to carry on the 
ordinary duties of the regiment, no restriction ‘is 
placed on the numbers to be granted furloughs. 
’ It is an auspicious day for Tommy when, with a 
well-filled purse, and a prosperous looking carpet 
bag or portmanteau, he sallies forth from the 
barrack gate in the direction of the railway station, 
where he is to take train for the home of his child- 
hood. See him strut up and down the platform, 
his fingers playing neryously with his ticket, and 
his face a mingled picture of happiness, expectancy, 
and suspense. ; 
‘How often, when lying on his bed under the 
Bunah ip a distant India, has he pictured thig 
lay to himself ; building up in his imagination the 
cutorea ior 8nd against ite ever comung ta pass ¢ 
E pass 
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: into a long-drawn sigh, as he realised that it was 


after all a chateau en Espagne he was building up. 

Many a long march, many a hard-fought tussle, 
many a trying campaign had yet to intervene 
between his hopes and their accomplishment; and 
now, thank God! the day had arrived which was 
to witness their realisation ; and there were those 
waiting for him at the end of his journey upon 
whose smiles and welcome he was relying for a 
panacea for all the anxieties he was eyen’ now 
experiencing. ; hs 

For although the English mail has brought his 
letters to him regularly in the barrack-room in 
India, in his islanded station in the Indian Ocean, 
and in his tent in South Africa, and told him of all 
that was passing since he left, still he has not been 
able, from mere scraps of paper, to form tangible 
opinions of the changes that haye occurred, and he 
laughs quietly to himself as he recalls the fact that 
the little brother of his, who has so often sat on 
his knee at home, is now a great bearded man, who 
has a wife and family of his own—all strangers to 
him. And his sister—what, that little thing that 
was almost a babe in arms when he left engaged 
to be married? Neyer! It can’t be possible! 

Yet it must-be so, for his letters have told him as 
much; butitis hard—hard to realise it all. The 
train is whirling him along as he thus ruminates, 
and as he works out his thinking, and dwells on 
the changes which haye taken place in his absence, 
he finds it difficult to decide whether he should be 
sad or gay. es ' Ff 

But his feelings decide that for him, for amid all 
his more serious thoughts runs an undercurrent of 
transcendent happiness which elevates and ennobles 
all his ideas, and dispels any doubts which he may 
entertain as to the cordiality of his welcome. Such 
happiness he feels, not only at the recollection of 
his own prospective felicity on returning to those 
who love him, but also in the pardonable pride he 
cannot help feeling in the knowledge that his con- 
duct as a soldier has so bettered him in a worldly 
as wellas a moral sense that instinctively he feels 
that he will be the medium of bringing much joy 
and happiness into the household in more ways 
than one. é a 

As the train courses along he shoots his head out 
of the window and gloats on the spectacle of green 
fields which greets him everywhere. His eye catches 
a church steeple in the distance, and presently the 
village whirls into view. More matter for luxuri- 
ating in. A field of labourers, a flock of sheep, a 
river, rows of hop plants, a bustlng railway- 
station, even the sight of a few old apple-women, 
are all-sufficient to enrapture him. — 

Reader, do not laugh at these foolish fancies, but 
rather respect the sensitive nature of that old soldier, 
to whom all these sights (to you everyday ones) 
appeal with such effect, as so many mementoes of 
the land of his youth, which at one time he was 
doubtful if he would ever see again. 

It needs a man to betake himself to foreign climes, 
to become a wanderer, as it were, on the face of the 
earth, to carry his life from day to day in his hands, 
as the soldier abroad virtually does, to be able to 
feel as that old soldier feels. Go and do as he has 
done, pass through the same experiences that he 
has met, and then come and tell me if you do not 
feel the same frenzied happiness on returning safely 
home again blessed with good health, rank, and 
comparatiye wealth. 

I am conceited enough to think that I am not an 
emotional man, yet I must confess that for the first 
month after coming home I lived in a world of my. 
own, full of the most Utopian ideas of pleasure and 
happiness, all begotten of the transition from years 
of residence amongst aliens to the bosom of one’s 
friends and relatives. ; 

~The terminus is reached at last, and straightway 
the soldier’s glance rests on a group of men and 
women, whose eager, expectant faces, illumined 
with a sense of animated happiness, are soon 
turned his way, and regardless of the throng of 
people about, heedless of the fact that the sthar 
old lady panies herself from the group, rushes 
to the side of the carriage, as with loud ‘cries she 
pillows her darling son’s head on her shoulder, the 


has come back to them again. 
mother’s fears are dissipated—all her doubts, 
worries, and anxieties are dispelled—and in her 
glorified joy she becomes oblivious of all that is 
passing around her, and continues to fondle and 
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while she sobs out her happiness, and exclaims, in 


appealing monotone, ‘‘My son! My Tom!” 
At last! After all these years of waiting he 
All the fond 


cry oyer the great bronzed, bearded soldier, who is 


honoured as her son. 


His fellow passengers take in the situation, and 


repress their desire to get out until the old lady 
has sobbed herself into a consciousness of the 


situation, and releases her embrace of her boy—as 


she calls him—although she still keeps her eyes 


glued to his face, as if she feared that it was but 4 
dream, and that a turn of her head would eyolye 


the whole scene into a disappointing nothingness. 


The happy family betake themselves to a cab, 
and are soon trundling in the direction of home. 
Home—that beacon which has lighted him through 
all his journeyings, and guided “him finally into “a 
hayen of love and safety. 

As the cab rolls down the street, doors are thrown 
open and heads are projected out of the windows, 
for Tom’s advent has been heralded, and there are 
many old acquaintances and cronies, vying with 
each other to ‘haye the first word of welcome, the 
first grip of the hand. What a home-coming is 
that! Does it not well repay him for all he has 
passed through, for all his struggles for self- 
control, for independence, and for manliness of 
character. “In this little centre, his whole career 
has been watched, and there he stands to-day, a 
simple soldier of her Majesty, but a man honoured, 
not only among his comrades, but also amongst 
ge with whom he passed the earlier years of his 

e. 

If ever there was a case where a man was 
justified in giving way to feelings of self-exalta- 
tion, that case is’ his. By his own perseverance 
and wisdom he has risen amongst his fellows to a 
position which points him out asa man amongst 
many, by his frugality he has become possessed of 
means which will safeguard him from all possible 
approach of want, and at the same time enable him 
to take his fill of rational pleasures ; while by the 
successful issue to which he has brought all his 
labours he has brought comfort, joy, and pride to 
that aged couple, and reflected a glorious lustre of 
happiness on their declining years. 

Itis scarcely necessary for me to descant on the 
plese which attend a soldier’s ife on furlough. 

esides being allowed the full pay of his rank, he 
is also granted a money allowance in lieu of rations, 
and, this being supplemented by a nest-egg in the 
sayings bank, he is in no wise stinted for pocket 
money. Theatres, music-halls, picnics, races, 
all come in for a share of his patronage, and time 
passes so quickly that the day for his return to 
duty approaches before he has well exhausted his 
measure of enjoyment. — aes 

He is the lion of his neighbourhood—his brilliant 
uniform, his breast of medals, his gold cheyrons, 
and his smart appearance all single him out for 
special notice; and when he chooses to unbend 
from his soldierly dignity, and launch into a 
narrative of one of the battles in which he has 
played no mean part, an audience quickly clusters 
about him and listens with a veneration and respect, 
almost amounting to awe, as the man—whom years 
back they knew asa simple village lad—with 
heaving breast, flashing eyes, and clenched hands 
fights his battles all over again: 

(This series of articles commenced in No. 116.—All 
back numbers in print.) 
——————_$_ oe ——_—_—- 

While Mary was making a fire one day, 
“With her mind full of fond recollections, 
She absently used some kerosene oil, 
And went up to the sky in sections. 
——_ 0: 

Mus. Brydo: ‘‘ You used to call me your angel, 

John, but you never do now.? ne 
“Mr. Bryde: ‘No. ‘The size of your millinery 
pill has convinced me of my mistake.” 
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LonpDoneErs write 57,511 letters a day, requiring 
thirty gallons of ink. 


THERE are 300 newspapers published in Fleet- 
street, London, 11 of which are dailies. 


THE peach was originally a very poisonous fruit, 
but by cultivation the poison has disappeared. 


_ A vot that writes letters on a slate is a recent 
invention of a machinist in Nuremberg, Germany. 


GALERA, a village in Peru, is the highest in- 
oS ahah place in the world. It is 15,635 feet above 
8 sea. 


AnourT 4,500 species of wild bees are known, and 
of wasps1,100, of which 170 and 16 respectively 
live in Britain. 


Tue Italian Government has taken steps to 


restrict emigration by refusing to allow minors to 


leaye the country except under certain conditions. 


_ A CLEVER BALANCING ACT is performed by a man 
ina Paris circus. He makes a tower of twenty 
champagne bottles, and perches himself on the 
summit. é 


‘THE LOWEST BODY OF WATER ON THE GLOBE is 
the Caspian Sea; its level has been gradually 
lowering for centuries, and now it is 85 feet 
below the level of its neighbour, the Black Sea. 


THE HISTORICAL GREY COAT oF Napo.ron L., 
which was stolen from a museum, was found 
recently by the police in the Quartier du Temple in 
Paris. An old clothes dealer had given the thief 
three shillings for it. 


AN investigator of the effect of perfumes on 
animals in the Zoological Garden, discovered that 
most of the lions and leopards were yery fond of 
lavender. They took a piece of cotton saturated 
with it and held it between their paws with great 
delight. 


MussvuiMan Prisoners ComMAND RESPECT.— 
A Mussulman haying served his term in prison is 
regarded almost as a saint, no matter as to the 
crime for which he has been condemned. Fora 
Mohammedan tosay that he has been confined in 
prison 1s to make a claim upon the respect and 
admiration of his fellow believers. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE SALT MINE is in Wieliezka, 
near Cracow, Austro-Hungary. For six hundred 
years it has been constantly worked, and from it 
55,000 tons of salt are annually taken. The mass 
of salt in it is estimated to be five hundred miles 
long, twenty miles broad, and 1,200 feet in depth. 
Its collective galleries are fully thirty miles in 
length, and its lower levels contain streets and 
houses, making it a complete underground village. 


Too Much Pusiicrry.—Mark Twain has an- 
nounced that publicity is too much for him, as far 
as future literary work is concerned. Friends 
come to see him, strangers ‘‘ pester” him, and in 
many ways he is not master of his own time. He 
still desires to perpetrate a few more jokes upon 
the public in the shape of books, but he sees no 
way to accomplish this, except by banishing him- 
self from those who know him, either by name, or 
personally. He is coming to Europe, and while there 
he will seclude himself, rumple his luxuriant iron- 
grey hair, commune with nature, and evolve things 
to make the world laugh, 


Iraty produced 621,562,000 gallons of wine last 
year, 

Tue Kine oF GREECE is the most economical 
of all European monarchs. 


THERE are said to be 20,000 different kinds of 
postage stamps in the world. 


Awn idol collector, who has just died, was possessed 
of a collection of five hundred little gods. 


Amoncest bird food the summer rape seed, found in 
Germany, is the best kind for the use of breeders 
or bird owners. 


A PERFUME LAMP, which burns cologne, and 
spreads a delightful scent about the room, is the 
latest household novelty. 


THERE are 82 national cemeteries in the United 
States, possessing 327,179 graves, about one-half 
of which are marked ‘‘ unknown.” 


THE BIGGEST ORANGE TREE IN AMERICA is 
claimed to be in Terrebone, La. It is fifteen feet 
in circumference and fifty feet high. The yield 
this year is expected to reach 10,000 oranges. 


THE SHELL OF AN OYSTER in its native 
habitat is always a little open, and microscopic, 
waving hairs set up currents which carry the food 
plants to its mouth, where they are engulfed and 
afterward digested. 


THEY Gor Mrxrep Up !—In London recently the 
happy father of eleven cherubs was putting them 
to bed, and had them all undressed and nicely 
tucked in when his wife discovered that one of them 
was a neighbour’s child. 


CREMATION IN JAPAN.—Cremation is very 
economically conducted in Japan, and in con- 
sequence is very popular. In Tokio there are six 
crematories, in which one-third of the dead are 
burned. The highest price for burning a body is 
£1, and the lowest, five shillings. 


A UNIQUE CARPET is being made for the Church 
of Le Coeur de Jesus, Montmartre, in Paris, by 
some Parisian ladies. It will cost £4,000, and the 
names of the workers are to be embroidered around 
the border. The centre represents Montmartre, 
whilst above are to be the arms of the city of Paris. 


SoLpiers’ IDENTIFICATION CARDS.—Hereatter 
every soldier.on active service in the British army 
will have a card attached to his clothing bearing 
his name, rank, and regiment. This plan is to 
facilitate identification in case of death on the 
battlefield. It has long been in vogue in the 
German army. 


“THE Larcest GAs HoLpER IN THE WorRLD.— 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company of Salisbury 
is conceded to have the largest gas holder ever con- 
structed, and the company is planning to build one 
even larger. The one now in use is about 256 feet 
in diameter, by 180 feet high, and will contain over 
8,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The capacity of the 
new holder will be about 12,000,000 cubic feet. 


A CLEVER SwiInDLER.—A Parisian sharper has 
developed a new game. He stops at an hotel and 
registers his name, which strangely happens to be 
the same as that of the proprietor of the house. 
This is so remarkable that the guest and the host 
have a friendly chat about it. The guest requests 
him to pay special attention to his mail, which is 
daily handed to the guest’s ‘‘ valet.”” Two or three 
packages come, and the ‘‘ valet” takes them also. 
Then a small package, neat-looking and evidently 
valuable, is passed over the counter. When the 


; “valet” gets this, he and his master are seen no 


more. The next meeting is between the hotel pro- 
pnetor and a jeweller, who presents his bill for 
jewelry furnished to the value of, say, twenty 
thousand franes. 


Russta has given an order for 3,000,000 new 
rifles to be made in France. ae 


* 


Tron corrodes with great rapidity at or about th 
temperature of boiling water. 


Tr is estimated that at least 1,000,000 pounds of 
rubber are annually used for cycle tires. 


“You kick the bucket, and I do the rest,” heads 
the advertisement of an undertaker in an American 
newspaper. ‘ 


A coop deal of the trouble in this life comes 
because men take too much time to make money 
and too little to enjoy it. 


TWENTY THOUSAND words have been added to 
the English language in the department of biology 
since Darwin’s discoveries. 

THE WORD ‘‘ PREFACE,” used in the beginning 
of books, was originally a word of welcome to a 
meal and was equivalent to ‘‘ Much good may it do 
you.” 

THE reader for a London magazine says that asa 
result of nine weeks’ reading ie accepted just 23 
out of 1,227 poems offered to the magazine for 
publication. 


BLUE GLASSES ON CATTLE make them look quite 
comical, but they are frequently seen in Russia. 
They are worn to protect their eyes from the daz- 
zling glare of sunlight on snow. When farmers 
long neglect this precaution, blindness often re- 
sults. 


Warxine Marcures Not In It.—The Ostrich 
is a long stepper. When feeding, its step measures 
from twenty to twenty-two inches; when walking 
but not feeding, twenty-six inches; and when 
terrified, from eleyen and one-half to fourteen 
feet, or at the rate of about twenty-five miles an 
hour. 


A Boy rn Grrv’s CLoTtHEs.—The Princess Ghika, 
sister of Queen Natalie, has one child—a boy. So 
displeased is the Princess with the sex of the child, 
who is now about nine years old, that she calls him 
by a girl’s name, dresses him exactly like a little 
girl, in frills and lace, and is bringing him up 
much after the fashion of girls. 


How THE ITALIANS PREVENT ADULTERATION. 
—A new plan has been adopted by the municipal 
authorities of Rome to prevent adulteration. Re- 
cognising the fact that the public can gain but 
little knowledge from the annual reports of food 
inspectors, they haye required the names of all 
makers and sellers of alimentary substances in- 
jurious to health, or adulteration, to be published in 
the daily papers. 


A SuRE PROTECTION AGAINST BuRGLARS.—To 
prevent a sudden raid upon the Bank of England, 
various precautions are adopted. The doors are so 
delicately balanced that a clerk, by pressing a knob 
under his desk, can close the outer doors instantly, 
and they cannot be opened again except by special 
process. The bullion departments of this and 
other great banking establishments are nightly 
submerged in seyeral feet of water by the action of 
the rae 
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A STRANGE ROBBER. 


When Renée Chirot went to visit her brother in 
Cuba, she found him awaiting her as she landed 
from the mail steamer in Havana. He had come 
in the great volante, or family carriage, to take her 
to his home in the interior of the island. 

So her first noteworthy experience in ‘‘ The Gem 
of the Antilles” was a forty-mile ride, as the negro 
coachman drove them to her brother’s home the 
next day through wonderfully beautiful tropical 
scenery. Hvyerything that she saw was new and 
interesting ; the air, though hot, was not oppressive, 
and it grew cooler as the road wound up into the 
higher lands of the interior. 

hey reached his home at the close of the day. 
He was the engineer of the sugar mill on a large 
hacienda, or plantation, called Las Lagunitas, and 
lived on the estate in a pretty house overgrown 
with vines. Its walls were of the fashion the Spaniards 
sometimes call cajones, or boxes, which are made 
by building exterior and interior wooden walls, 
three feet apart, and filling in the space between 
_ with solidly packed clay. This made a 
cool and comfortable dwelling. 

The house was of one story. For greater 
coolness the sloping roof, half-way up to 
its ridge, took on a steeper pitch to carry 
it higher and secure a greater open space 
within. Inside the house under this 
part there was no ceiling. 

Renée was cordially welcomed by her 
brother’s wife, a Cuban lady, who spoke 
the French language well enough torender 
conversation easy, and who at once made 
her guest feel at home. Renée looked 
with wonder as her hostess after supper 
rolled and lighted a cigarette and offered 
her one; but, finding that this was the 
way of the country, she accepted the 
situation though she declined the 
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en Renée retired, which was quite 
early, for she was tired by her long ride, 
the hostess went with her to her room. 
The apartment was well furnished, and 
the grand four-posted bed that stood 
in the centre was shut in by ghostly : 
looking mosquito curtains. The floor was covered 
with matting. The walls were plastered and 
white-washed, and overhead a white cloth was 
stretched for a ceiling with no clue to what was 
above it. 

A mulatto maid, named Juana, who preceded 
them, carrying a lighted taper, was assigned as her 
special attendant during her stay at Las Lagunitas. 

he hostess then said good night, and left her with 
the maid. 

Juana assisted Renée to unpack and undress, and 
after she was in bed arranged the mosquito 
curtains, so that the insects should find no place of 
entrance. Then she blew out the light and with- 
drew. Renée slept soundly until she was awakened 
early by the morning life and stir of the hacienda. 

She was much pleased with the things about her 
as seen by daylight. The vines with white and 
scarlet flowers that trailed over the verandah, the 
hedges of aloes and cactus, the plantain trees with 
fan-like leaves, and everywhere the graceful and 
feathery palm trees, all came in for a share of her 
admiration. Nor was she less interested later when 
_ taken over the plantation she for the first time saw 

coffee fields, their dark green blown white with 
snowy blossoms, great tracts of sugar-cane, where 
gangs of half-naked negro slayes were at work 
with hoes, and carefully tended tobacco fields, where 
the leaves were unfolding which would one day be 
rolled into cigars. 
Employed about the house was an endless retinue 
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of servants of all ages, ranging in colour from 
chocolate to charcoal. Their oddities and quaint- 
ness amused and pleased her. Far less sho liked 
the pack of great bloodhounds that lay around 
quietly enough near the house, but which she knew 
were held in readiness to be unleashed for the pur- 
suit of the unfortunate slave who should dare to 
steal his liberty. 

The serpent in this Cuban Eden was a literal one 
to Renée, who was mortally afraid of snakes. But 
for the dread of these she would have visited Las 
Lagunitas before. Fortunately for her peace of 
mind the reptile kingdom is not so populous in 
Cuba as in many corresponding places on the 
mainland. Of snakes, such species as exist there 
are, with one or two exceptions, not venomous. A 
particularly unpleasant feature about them, how- 
ever, is that they are social, visiting reptiles, as 
regards humanity, and are inclined to come into 
the houses. In this manner she received some 
unpleasant shocks. 

It made her yery flesh creep when, as once or 
twice happened, a scorpion dropped from the wall to 
the floor. But her horror reached its height when, 
sitting one day with the family in the large com- 
mon room, she heard a rustling in the thatch of the 
high unceiled roof above her head, and, looking up, 
saw some long object moving in and out among the 
interwoven grass. 

‘* What is that? ”’ she shrieked, clutching at her 
brother and indicating with her eyes the object she 
had seen. 


He looked up, following her horrified gaze. 

*‘Oh, that,” he answered, unconcernedly, ‘is 
only a maja.” 

‘And what is a maja?” she gasped, half- 
reassured at his coolness. 

‘Why, a kind of snake.” 

‘A snake! And you can sit here and tell me 
‘only a snake’ with that horrible creature creeping 
above our heads ?”’ 

Her brother’s wife was laughing at her fright, but 
Renée could see nothing laughable in the situation ; 
she was fast losing control of her nerves through 
fright. ; 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried, as she clung, sob- 
bing, to her brother, hiding her face from the 
dreaded object. ‘‘Take me away! Send me 
home! I can’t stay in this house another hour. 
Do take me anywhere away from these dreadful 
things. I shall die only to think of them.” 

She was taken to her room in a state bordering 
on hysteria. Here her brother sought to calm her 
fears by telling her that the maja, which attains 
the length of twelye or fourteen feet, and is 
sometimes twenty inches in circumference, was 
wholly harmless to man, and was, in fact, a rather 
desirable inmate of a dwelling, since it served as a 
destroyer of small vermin. Were it a venomous 
jubo, he said, it would be quite another thing; but 
a maja was nothing to cry about. 

Renée’s naturally healthy nerves soon reasserted 
themselyes, and it was not long before she was 
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fully over her fright. The unconcern of the house- 
hold regarding such creatures helped to reassure 
her; and asshe found that no reptile ever sought to 
come near her, andthat, when met, they were always 
more afraid than she was, she learned to think 
less about them. She did not, however, lose any 
of her dread of them, and could not repress a 
shudder whenever she heard a rustling in the 
thatch. 

One refuge she had which no reptile had ever 
been known to inyade. That was her room, and 
here when frightened by some unusual manifesta- 
tion of creeping life she could retire with a feeling 
of security. With this place of safety to fly to she 
could endure to contemplate the chances when 
called to go outside it. By degrees she grew into 
the ways of life in the tropics, became interested in 
learning the Spanish’ language, and in time came 
to the conclusion that she was haying on the whole 
a very good visit. 

A new thing now came up to annoy her; this was 
the unaccountable disappearance from time to time 
of small articles from her table and dressing-case. 
Ribbons, handkerchiefs, every small thing in fact 
left about loose went from sight, and no one could 
tell what became of them. She told her brother of 
her losses. He at once suspected the slaves, who 
are noted for petty stealing, and lost no time in 
making a rigid inquisition of the household 
servants, but no discovery concerning the missing 
articles were made. 

Suspicion naturally fell most strongly upon 
Juana as one haying constant access to 
the room, but the most searching cross- 
examination, coupled with hints of a 
whipping in case she should be detected 
after refusing to confess, failed to produce 
any better results than tears and denials. 
The room was closely watched for a time, 
but the thief could not be caught. Renée 
was compelled, in self-defence, to lock 
up eyery small article in a box, so large 
that it could not be carried away with- 
out observation. 

I haye mentioned that the walls of 
the room were plastered. At one point, 
about four feet above the floor, there 
was a hole in the wood-work, and the 
plaster that had covered it had broken 
away. This left an opening several 
inches in diameter, leading into the earth 
between the walls. Several times lately, 
while sitting or lying in her room, she 
thought she saw something inside the 
walls pass this opening, but it moved so 
swiftly that she could not distinguish 
whatit was. She thought of mentioning 
the matter to her brother, but did not. She had 
had, in fact, so many false alarms that she did not 
care to risk getting laughed at for’ another. 

Sitting one morning in her room, she heard her 
brother call her from without. Starting for the 
door, as she was about to pass this hole in the wall 
something was thrust out before her so close that 
she could not for the moment see what it was. She 
started back, and the next instant gave a scream of 
affright. The object was the head of alarge snake 
and two feet of its neck and body. The mouth was 
open so wide that the jaws were vertical, the forked 
tongue darted, and the head and neck writhed 
hideously. It seemed about to spring its full length 
into the room. i t 

Something, however, held back the reptile, which 
was evidently doing its best to getinto the room. 
Seeing that it made no progress, and hearing her 
brother call again, she mustered courage for the 
attempt, and with a scream rushed past the horrid, 
reaching head into the hall and out of doors. 

Here she came directly upon her brother, who, 
with two stout negroes, was pulling at a rope 
attached to some moving object in the house wall. 
She partly forgot her fright in the excitement of 
the scene before her. She saw that the rope was 
fast about the thick body of a large snake within, 


which resisted so vigorously that all the strength 


of the three men could scarcely move it. 
By breaking down Pits of the wall so as to en- 
large the opening, it finally began to give way and 
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loose its hold. It came out slowly, backward, 
fighting all the way, and stretching tintil it seemed 
as if its length would never end, 1en it finally 
came clear of the wall it was with a spring, and a 
settling into an ugly coil that caused everyone to 
stand back. vr 

It was a maju between nine and. ten feet 
long. Renée gazed fascinated in speechless 
terror at the big reptile. Her brother .sent a 
negro for his shot, gun, which was brought, and 
te finished the reptile with a charge of shot in the 
ead. 
{<I think we have found your robber, Renée,” 
said her brother. : 
_, He approached the hole in the wall from, which 
they had drawn the snake, and which shé obseryed 
was about opposite the one opening. into the wall 
of her room. After exatiining it with some care 
to make sure there were no more snakes within, he 
called her to look. She then saw. that the hole 
went completely through the wall from without to 
within; at one, side was a large recess which her 
brother said had been the den of the snake. He 
told the negroes to pull down some more of the 
wall; and this being done he called Renée to look 
again. ; Jute 40 
‘* Here,” he said, ‘‘ are your missing trinkets.” 
Sure enough there, they wére in the recess. 
Ribbons, handkerchiefs, gloves, stockings, spools, 
thimbles, and even articles of jewelry were 
there piled together somewhat in the form of a 
nest. , 
., Her feelings were much worked upon atthe thought 
that while she was so congratulating herself on the 
Hasta eet of her room from reptiles this great 
snake had been a frequent visitor. I need not speak 
of her imaginings of what her sensations would 
have been had she chanced to encounter it at night, 
upon the floor—to step upon it, perhaps. And, 
worst thought of, all, suppose she had awakened 
some night to find it making an investigation 
of her bed for plunder, and felt its cold, heavy 
body crawling across her, Ugh! She wis, in- 
clined to be angry with herself for haying felt 80 
secure. 
i ae however, in reality had, as is usual in earthly 
affairs, turned out without the worst having hap- 
pened. The hole in the wall was promptly built 
up,and the interior opening was filled in with stones 
and mortar so as to shut off dll clance of such a 
visitation again. 
, Renée had no more encounters with reptiles 
during that visit to Ciba, but she never would 
sleep in the room. again without. the presence of 
Juana, whose bed. was forthwith placed by her 


own. , ' , 
_ 1, myself, who, know the story of Renée to be 
authentic; never heard of any other instance of a 
snake becoming a collector of knick-knacks. This 
oné certainly got the credit of it. . I am inclined to 
belieye that some small, thievish animal, a rat 
perhaps; or, it may be, theJarger rodent called the 
jutia, way have gathered, these ,things for the 
making of his nest, and then had an unwelcome 
visitor in the shape of the snake, who, probably 
swallowed him as a preliminary to taking posses- 
sion of his quarters: The reptile, by remaining on 
the spot, fell inturna yictim, and incurred, besides, 
the. ta reputation as a thief which belonged 
properly to its predecessor. 

Juana was in the end a gainer by the evént. As 
a recompense for the unjust suspicion held for a 
ime of her she received presents from nearly 
every one in the household, and from her young 
mistress some of the yéry articles she was suspected 
of haying stolen. 

BO ads all ott od 

Victim: ‘‘Are you sure you can put my teeth 
into satisfactory condition.” 

Dentist: ‘Yes, sir; at any rate, I will spate no 
Pains to do 80.” 


—‘0: —— 


Gilhooly: ‘‘ This world is full of misery. The 
happiest man is the one who is never born.” 
eGinnis: ‘“‘Yes; but there isn’t, one im a 
million that has such a stroke of luck.” 


THE PHANTOM OF THE CLIFFS. 


Among the first settlers to build a cabin and 
make a clearing in the forest at the foot of 
Kataschin was Caleb Waldron. He had come from 
York, down by the sea. Bearing away to the 
north and east stretched the almost pathless forest, 
until the great dome of Kataschin rose before him. 

_Here, after a short time spent in looking around, 
he pitched upon a location, which Berti ial and 
at once set about making himself a home in the 
almost. unbroken wilderness. 

, His family consisted.of his wife and two, small 
children, one two and the other four years of age. 

Their nearest neighbours were nearly two miles 
away. 

Jacob, and “Isaac Mason, with their families, 
occupied the same cabin around a great spur of the 
mountain, and it was but seldom that Waldron saw 
them. A month would elapse at times during 
which they would not see each other's. face, 

his spur was for the most. part barren rocks 
and ragged cliffs. Here and there, where there was 
sufficient earth, treés had taken root, thus showin 
alternate patches of weather-beaten rocks ee 
dark-green foliage. 

Now and then the inmates of both cabins saw a 
certain strange form, but whether it was human 
or a denizen of another world strayed back to this 
it was impossible for them to say. 

High up on the cliffs they saw the form of a man 
outlined against the sky. 

More than once they had searched for it; but their 
efforts availed them nothing. 


no unfriendly sigs: bee 

One diy, about Se Oe en Waldron 
was at work sonte ittle distance from his cabin, 
He. was eine up a piece of Bratt oti which he 
had felted the trees; making it. ready to petin a 
crop another season. As was his wont when His 
labour took him any considerable distance from the 
cabin, he had brought his rifle with him, and it was 
now leaning against the trunk of a tree only a 
short distance away. 

Busy, at work, the afternoon had passed away 
faster than he had thought, for in casting his eyes 
toward the west, he saw that the sun was less than 
an hour aboye the horizon. Anxious to finish the 
task he had set for himself, ke was about turning 
to his labours again, when a cry startled him. 

It came from the direction of his cabin, and the 
voice was that of his wife.  —s_ 

The next moment he saw smoke rising aboye its 
roof. A great danger threatened his wife and 
children, and, throwing aside his axe, he caught his 
rifle from where it was leaning, and hurried toward 
the cabin. Me 

Another cry came from the lips of his wife, and 
ashe rounded a clump of trees which thrust them- 
selves out into the clearing he saw that the cabin 


| was on fire, and that his wife was struggling in the 


érasp of two burly redskins, as they forced her and 


the children along towards the edge of the forest, | 


which was but a few rods away, 
Evidently they had approached the cabin un- 
obsetved, captured its inmates, and set it on fire. 


With a cry which was half-rage, half-anguish, | 


he sped towards them as swiftly as he could get 
over the ground. . * 

The redskins saw him coming, and knew. that 
they had no time to spare if they would escape 
= their captives. 


Once under the cover of the forest, and with 


darkness fast coming on, they hoped to be able to 
accomplish it. ey ae 

_If they found they could not, a few blows would 
rid themselves of them, and then they could defy 
the settler, who would, doubtless be an easy prey. 
Although encumbered by the woman and children, 
they did not Jet Waldron lessen the. distatice 
between them to any great extent; and just as 
the sun went down they disappeared into the 
shadows which were fast filling the forest. 

More, dead than_alive the settler’s wife was 
dragged onward. The elder child was inade to 
keep up, while the other she carried in her arms 
for awhile until it was ee Mans Baka her, When 
the savage tore it from her she expected to 866 its 
brains dashed out against a tree} brit such was not 
the case, He held it firmly on, one arm, while he 
carried his weapons in his disengage “heed. _ For 
some reason it was evident that they would spare 
the lives of mother and children. ; “eg 

; Shadows until the 


Deeper and deeper grew the 
night was well down, That her husband was in 
pursuit Mrs. Waldron knew well; but she was 
fearful that in the darkness he might go wide of 
them. Once or twice she cried out that her voice 
might be a guide for him, but she dared not do it 
again, for thé guttural threata and angty scowls 
told her that this action on her part placed the lives 
of herself and children in immediate danger. 
There was nothing for her do do but. to remdin 
quiet, while her husband would most likely go far 


Whee 


baer 


come. ; eee 
The sayages motioned to Mrs. Waldron that she 
andthe children could lie down and rest, and they 
gladly availed themselves of the privilege. ah? fire 
wis kindled, and while one stretched himself upon 
the ground the other kept watch for any sign or 
sound of the coming of the settler to rescue those 
so dear to him. Aid die aes See 
Up above them in the starlight they could. see 
one of the jutting crags of Kataschin deyoid of 
any trace of yerdure. Only the black, bare rocks 
reared themselves up against the sky. . Mrs. 
Waldron lay prone upon the euppnd “with the 
h é x 4 uf, ‘ ry 


children resting in hér arms. 
or, that. 


would, shé could not close her, eyes, .‘T 
which threatened them, was too pee for, th 
Her ears were open for the sound of her husband’s 
steps, and her eyes fixed upon the line which 
marked the summit of the crag. »§. 2 |, 
All at once she give a start which she was fear- 
ful might haye awakened the savage lying close 
beside her. 
ih Ps direction, and to her 


Then her eyes went up again. to the summit of 
y wel ld by a otahee er 


ae! di 
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scended, and at last was hidden, by 
we Hy which grew tall and thick at the base of 
the cliff. Na ra om 
What was the strange object, and what could its 
errand be ? : HERR 5 ee 
Was it pompng to, the spot where they lay to aid 
them to escape from their enemies 
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dently the. avenge keeping ard di 
it. Hy aNpE, ST, half-buried in slumber, or 
else did Be chance to raise his eyes to thé summi 
Co dbn as tant RT SO Ea an ; 
One by, one the moments went by, aid, Mig, 
Watton saw nothing of the phantom, althoug 
both her eyes and ears were on the alert. 

Neither of the savages moved from his position, 
and the children, overcome by fatigue, had sunk 
into a fitful slumber. 

_ Suddenly she gaye a start, and a cry came near 
bursting from hér lips, 

Down through the darkened aisles of the forest 
she beheld the outlines of the strange object she 
had seen on the summit of the cliff, and a moment 
more conyinced her that it was moving towards the 
spot whére they lay. 

Was it a tiew dahgey coming t6 nidhace them, or 
wis its errand ohe of merey P : 

Whichever it was, their sittiation could hardly be 
made worse. t here ae 

Closer atid .closét cine thé strange objéct, all 
unperceiyed e&cept by herself. 

A little longer, and its errand, be it good or eyil, 
would be detértiined. 

At lenate hardly adézen ydtds intervened 
Between her 4nd the #lowilis form, and she saw 
tht there was something tiore substantial about 
it than the weird light which first attractéd her 
attention. 

It was a substantial form from which a 
pliosphorescént light seemed to bé eniitted. 

Another motheit and its human idéntity was 
démotistrated by the words which teached her eat. 

« Keep quist, as you valtie your life! Make no 
sotind, and I Will save you |” 

Overjoyéd at this prospect, she raimained mute 
ahd motionléss, watching thé inovements of thé 
strange ghiect before her. 

_ Neate? and nédter it crept tip in thé Fear of the 
utiGonscious savage, who imagined that he was 
Rogping close guard over his prisoners. 

hen hardly a couple of yards intervened 
between them, the phantom sprang forward, and 
drove a long knife to the hilt in the throat of the 
savage. 

With a deep 
He fell the ii 
sént his tom 
comer, 

The lattet sprang forwdil +6 éiigage him in 
deadly strife, but at that instant the loud report of 
a tifle rane through the forést, and a bitllet sped 
to the healt of the redakin. 

_A moment more and Caleb Waldron stood among 
them, claspiit his wife and children in a fervent 
embrace. $4 phantom tuttied a8 thotish With the 
intention of gliding away into, the darkness, but 
Waldron placed his hatid upoti his shoulder, 

“You can’t play this gate atiy lonsér, Reuben 
Milford,” Ho said. © “T know you well. Yéats 880 
you dwelt down by the sea, biit owing to a great 
tthe ton eit f you disappeared, and peoplé said 
that you wete dead. Do you know that I thotight 
of you the fitst I heard of the Phatitom of the 
Olitts, and how by your strange way of living you 
had mystified those dwelling about Kataschin. ‘The 
man who did you that great injury years ago has 
gone to his account. . 

_ ‘Now give up your way of life aiid come and 
live with us, that we wiay in part repay you for 
the great service you have done us to-night, Your 
secret is out. We know now how it is with the 
eget onoen matter you rubbed upon yourself. 

‘ou have frightened both whites and savages in the 
night-time, Say you will do aa 1 ask, aid in future 
make your home with us?” __ ‘ 

For some moments Milford temained gilent 


rani he satik t6 the earth, and as 
tHer slain aoa to His feet, aii 


awk whirling at the head of the new- 


- Then he extended his hand to his old aequaint- 


ance, - 
“it shall"be as you say, Caleb. Now that my 
secrét is out I must choose between, you and going 
away into new fields. But one thing you must 
promisé ms. Mertion to tons of the séttlors the 
fate of the phantom. Let him disappear as though 
he had sunk into the eliff!”’ 

“*T promise;” was the answer. And from that 


: tims ouward the cliffs were haunted io mor. 


ard did not see 
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SHE FORGOT TO ORDER 
LARGELY! 


Amateur photography has made such rapid 
strides that a well-to-do family that does not in- 
cludé at least one photogtaphér in its ntimber is 
regarded as behind the times. 

Young people outnumber all others in the 

wractics of this art; but the amateur photographers 
include some mén, and women, too, who are well 
up in yéars, and who manipulate the apparatus 
with great success, : 

_A story of atiiateur photosraphy is related in 
Viehtia, which is youthed for by a high authority 
as éntirely true. ; y 

A certain Amateur Was enBaged, ohe day last 
summer, in focussing His lens upon a very pictu- 
resqué view in the Austrian Tyrol. 

As he was thus engaged, & couple of tourists, a 
bridal pair from Northern Germany, came up: 

‘Oh, How nite!” the lady éxclaimed. ‘‘ Here’s 
a4 photographer. We want you to take our picture, 
Mr. PKotogtapher, lediiing against this tock.” 

“But, madim,” said thé amateur, ‘my appa- 
ratus is not adapted to portrait work.” 

‘Oh, well, no matter about that,” said the 
young woman; ‘“‘we shan’t look for a very fine 
picture, you know, but it will bea yery pleasant 
souvenir of our tour.” j ' 

_ The young couple insisted so strenuously that 
the amateur consented to take thé photograph, and 
his sitters, braced against the rock, waited while he 
adjusted his camera for the picture. 

He was s0 long about it that they became im- 
patient. 

Oh, sir,” the young worian exclaiined, ‘what 
makes you so slow about it? We aré not accus- 
tomed to haying a photographer také such a long 
time.” 

The amateur made all possible haste atid éx- 
posed his plate. The picture was taken. 

‘“Now,” said the lady, ‘‘ you can send us half a 
dozen proofs, and we'll. see whether we'll take a lot 
of the photographs. Here is our card; now let us 
have yours.” 

‘‘Certainly, madam,’’ said the photographer. 

And he handed the pair a yisiting-card on which 
was engraved : 

‘THE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS OF AUSTRIA,” 

They had ‘‘had their pictures taken” by an 
Imperial Prince, a near relative of the Emperor of 
Austria. , 

Overcome with confusion, the young pair began 
to make profuse excusés.. 

‘‘ No apologies,” said the prince; bowing. 
shall have your proots in good season.” 

They ereceived their proofs and copies of the 
photographs, though his sitters did not yenture to 
‘‘order a lot.” 


“You 
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“Hawkins always speaks so tenderly of his 
mother-in-law. It’s a pleasure to hear him refer 
to her as ‘an angel.’ ”’ 

‘‘Do you suppose he means it ?”’ 

‘Oh; yes. She’s been dead seven years.” 

10: 

Miss Kate: ‘ I hope you won't think nie inquisi- 
tive, but éverybody is wondering why you matried 
Mr. Brown.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘ Well, my dear, I don’t mind 
telling you. He was fot ever calling on me, and he 
became so tiresome that I concluded to marry him. 
You can’t imagine what a change it has made in 
him. I now hayé my evehings qiite at my own 
disposal.” 


:0:——— 

Man (to acquaintance): ‘Hello, Grinsley, how 
are you getting along P” 

Grinsley : ‘‘ Only so, &0.” 

“Are you still running that woman’s rights 
paper ?” : 

‘‘ No; I have given that up.” 

‘* Didn’t pay—eh ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; it paid first-rate ! ”” 

‘* Why didn’t you continue it?” 

‘I married the editress.” 
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THE ATHLETIC GIRL} 


She rides, and walks, and runs, and rows, 
She’s quick and energetic; 
ow she turns up hér pretty nose 

_ At all the woes pathetic 

Which fill her weaker sisters’ minds, 
And keep them all complaining ; 

Her greatest joy in life she finds 
In her athletic training. 


She boxes, fences; rides, and swims, 
And keeps her blood in motion ; 

While other women nurse théir whims 
And sigh for man’s devotion. 

She’s never known to have the blués, 
To kKeadaches she’s a stranger. 

You may be sure that she'd refuse 
To faint at sight of danger. 


A perfect woman, full of health 
And life, all men adore her. 

To her they'd gladly bring their wealth, 

_ And lay it down before her. 

But she; Diana-like, is cold, 
And hates their loyesick sighing, 

And so she stops their wooing bold 
And séiids her lovers flying. 

She’s cold ; but there will come some day 
A man who’s iit to woo her, 

And then, the more she says him nay, 

, The closer he’ll pursue her. 

To love, she'll yield; some happy day 
She'll give herself in marriage. 

Later her strength will come in play 
Behind a baby carriage. 
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One man may statt a paper, but it takes a good 
many to keep it going. 
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Brown: “I say Dumley, Robinson has 
threatened that the first time he mééts you he pro- 
poses to knock some sense into you. You'd better 
look out for him.” 

Dumley (contemptuously): ‘Pooh! It would 
take a dozen men like Robinson to knock any sense 
into me.” 


Wé select the ndme of a place from the Postal Guide, 
and insert thé first letter of the, word; the remiainitg 
letters being denoted by. stars, A prize of £1 will be 
given to, the person sending inthe correct nanie. In the 
event of ties, the £1 will be divided, Should no person 
solve correctly, the amount will be added to the following 
competition, Not moré than twenty coupons may be sent 
in by a domipetitor, and each must be signed by a different 
witness. not Vaitey in the same house as the competitor. 
Incorrect names and addresses will disqualify, 


PUZZLE COUPON, No. 10. 
The letter and stars F * * * * * * 


represent the place nained 


Competitor 
Address _ 


Wiitiess _ 


Addyéss =) 


Coupons must reach the offices of SPARH MOMENTS, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, H.C, not later than first post 
MONDAY, 24th AUGUST, envelope marked 
“Puzzle Prize.” 


The correct solution to the P * * * * * * puzzle was 
Picardy. Not a single person sent in the correct solution ; 
therefore the amount of the prize has been added to the 
hext (K * * * * * *) competition, 
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HovseE PRIZE Resvutt.—It will be remembered 
that some weeks ago we reproduced, for the 
amusement. of our readers, the contents of 
an extraordinary postcard received from one 
of the competitors for the House Prize, one 
William Oallow, who took exception to the 
award of the prize, notwithstanding that such 
award was made by that well-known author 
(Mr. Richard Dowling) from a_ selection of 
the best stories sent in for competition. As we 
haye always reserved the sole right to adjudicate 
in prize contests, and as the above named William 
Callow competed with a full knowledge of the 
conditions under which the prize would be awarded, 
we did not deem it necessary further to refer to 
the competitor’s objections beyond reproducing his 
postcard, and alluding in a later issue to some 
libellous literature he had been circulating in the 
shape of handbills and envelopes. We knew that 
only William Callow could possibly lose money by 
the distribution of his stupid allegations, as we 
have frequently stated in these columns that our 
books are always open to the inspection of any 
bona fide competitors who have any doubt as to the 
genuineness of the SPARE Moments prizes. But, 
bereft of his senses as William Oallow appears to 
be, there was evidently method in his madness, 
because when he issued his first leaflet in April it 
was announced that his unsuccessful story would 
shortly be published. Evidently he then imagined 
that we should sue him for issuing libellous 
circulars, thus bringing him into prominence 
and enabling him to get his story published 
at our expense. Unfortunately for William 
Callow’s hopes we simply contented ourselves 
by handing his leaflets to the office boy’s 
mother for hghting next winter’s fires. 


* 
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Auas! five months have elapsed, and as yet there 
are no apparent signs of the appearance of William 
Callow’s unfortunate romance. It may be that the 
printers to whom he journeyed required ‘cash 
down’’—not caring to rely for payment on the 
probabilities of a quick sale of an unsuccessful 
prize story. At any rate, this individual, who, we 
really must commend for his energy (though in a 
bad cause) has continued to issue his foolish state- 
ments, in one of which he says that, ‘‘itisa well 
known fact that his Satanic Majesty is a polished 
gentleman ” (referring to the conversation with 
Donati in the prize story—in which it appears that 
Miss Querney, haying to rely on her imagination 
for the conduct of the ‘‘ Gentleman in Black,” did 
not treat him with that deference which his 
friend William Callow considers his due). The 
disappointed competitor’s apparent intimacy with 
the ‘‘ Gentleman Down Below,” goes a long way 
towards confirming our suspicions that William 
Callow should be looked after by the officials of 
Colney Hatch, in which establishment his abilities 
as an author would doubtless be fully appreciated. 
We should not again have alluded to this matter in 
our columns but that the said William Callow is 
wasting his coppersin buying postage stamps, with 
which to send copies of his circulars and insane 
statements to the winners of the various prizes 
published weekly in our columns. It does not 
seem to have struck our friend, that the best people 
to send his circulars to would haye been the un- 
successful competitors for our prizes. He surely 
cannot expect any sympathy from ladies and 

ntlemen who, by receiving: their cheques weekly, 

now our prizes to be genuine ! 


* * 
* 


Ir any proof of this were required, the follow- 


ing letter from a recent winner should satisfy 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE Moments.” 


Re House Prize. 

Sir,— 

I have received, per this morning’s post, a 
most extraordinary collection of literature, purport- 
ing to come from William Callow. 

The enyelope was distinguished by having a fifth- 
rate pun printed -on the outside of it, while the 
enclosures remind one of patent medicine adyer- 
tisements. I presume you will have already seen 
them. I only write to suggest that any readers of 
SparE Moments should, if they think him worth 
spending a stamp on, return Mr. Callow his 
enclosures with only one word written thereon, 
viz., ‘‘ Rot,” as I haye just done. If the circulars 
sent me are a fair specimen of Mr. O.’s literary 
style, I don’t wonder at his story finding a fitting 
resting place in your W.P.B. From one paragraph 
in the circular Mr. ©. evidently is an authority 
on the manners of his ‘‘Satanic Majesty,” a 
subject on which I cannet pretend to follow him, 
not having sufficient acquaintance with the party 
in question. : 

Yours, 

August 3, 1891, W. M.S. 

* * 
* 

WE have treated this subject at some length (to 
the exclusion, unfortunately, of more interesting 
replies) so that prize winners may understand to 
what the ‘‘literature” refers, should they be 
‘‘ favoured” with a batch when their names appear 
in our columns, and so that they may, if inclined, 
adopt the suggestion of ‘‘W. M.S.” In making 
remarks when returning the “literature,” please 
have pity on the poor man, and remember that the 
loss of a £400 house (or its cash equivalent of £300) 
is a great disappointment to such a person as 
William Callow. 

* % 


* 

‘“‘ Dix” (Marske-by-the-Sea).—You. will find 
particulars regarding the mounted police of the 
various colonies in No. 56 of SPARE MoMENTs, 
post free 13d. The office of the South Africa 
Trading Company is at 19, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
H.C., that of the Imperial British ‘Hast African 
Company at 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. We do not 
think you would haye much chanée of employ- 
ment with either company, as so many applications 
were received when the companies were floated. 
Moreover, they both employ a large amount of 
native labour. There would be no harm in writing 
to the respective secretaries on the subject, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope for reply. 

* * 


““W. F.”—Your advertisement has been inserted. 
The reason it did not appear earlier is that we go 
to press a fortnight in advance of date of publica- 
tion. 

*% * 
* 

“‘R. B.”—You will find plenty of adventure in 
the serial which. begins this week. Your only 
regret will be, we think, that the weekly instal- 
ments are not longer. You will notice, however, 
that we have used a smaller type in order to cram 
7 much as possible into the two pages allotted to 
it. 

% * 
* 

“A. R. W.”—There are several homes for 
inebriates around London. Consult the Post Office 
London Directory atthe chief post office or reading- 
room of your town. 

* % 
* 

“‘ A, P.”—Our pay for original articles is 10s. 6d. 

rr column on insertion. We do not want any 
ind of copied matter whatever. Many thanks for 
offer to distribute specimen copies. We have 
passed your letter on to the publisher for his 
attention. 
* * 
* 
“A. M. J.”—Your wax impressions of coins 


were all an unrecognisable mass when they reached 
us, owing to the tender treatment the envelope 
received at the hands of the Post Office obliterators.’ 
If you forward a pencilled rubbing, by laying a’ 
piece of paper over the coin and pencilling out the 
impression, we will let you know its exact value. 
* * 
, * 

‘‘A ForESTER.”—Glad you like the articles on 
‘“‘Soldiering.” Possibly these may be followed 
by a series on the Navy. We regret we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the Barbadoes to give 
you a list of the hotels on that island, 

* * 
* 

‘INTERESTED READER.”—You are perfectly 
correct. SPARE MoMENTS was the first journal to 
publish a poem every week. As you are doubtless 
aware, numerous bthet papers have since followed 
suit, thus conclusively proving that stories in yerse 
are much appreciated by readers generally. 

* # ’ 
* 

‘‘A READER oF ‘8S. M.,’” referring to the 
article in our issue of July 25th, entitled, ‘‘Their 
Faces to the Foe,” informs us that both Sergeant 
Smith and Bugler Hawthorn, therein mentioned, 
are now dead. 

* # 
x 

““H. ©. (Lianfyllin)—We cannot say at pre- 
sent whether we shall issue any more pictures with 
SPARE Moments. So many papers haye followed 
us in this respect (though we believe we may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that not one of them 
has equalled our productions), thatithasoccurred to 
us that the public are being inundated with such 
gifts, and would like a change. We have several 
original ideas in abeyance awaiting fayourable 
opportunities of being launched. Watch our 
announcements. > 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements, restricted to private sales und 
exchanges, is one penny stamp for every four words (address counted ). 
Replies will be received at the offices, and forwarded to the advertisers 
if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. All business in connection 
with this department will be conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. 
Fer further particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Typewriter—Bar-lock, with all accessories, quite new ; recently 
cost £23; only been used a few times. What offers for cash ?— 
Address, “ Typewriter,” Exchange Department, SPARE MOM uN1I's, 
Fetter-lane, London, H.C. f : 

Banjo; nearly new; nickel] and rosewood rim ; cost £2 53., will 
sell for £1, or exchange for good Gladstone Bag.—Wm, H. Hughes, 
London-road, Camberley, Surrey. 

Vol. IV. “ Boys’ Own Paper,” and Vol. IV. of “ Boys’ World’* 
(bound), now scarce; also Vol. I, Boys’ World” (unbound), to 
be sold for cash,—*B O.P,” Exchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. 

Cash offers. Glimpses of Greek life and Scenery—published 
15s.—Vol. I. ** Black and White,” and Vois. L., 11.,** Work’'; all 
quite new.—F. Mills, 17, Young-street, Kensington. ’ 

Advertiser would like to correspond with stamp collectors in 
Australasia, West Indies, or South America, for the parpose of 
exchanging duplicates,—Address ;: “ Philately,” Exchange Depart- 
ment, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, E.0, 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free, to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 


ing terms prepaid :— 
12 months ... 6s, 6d. 
Pa tae 3s, 3d, 
Is. 8d, 


Rates for other countries on application. 
All letters and remittances to be sent 
& the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 


Printed and Uber 4 the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 


street, London, H,.C., 22nd August, 1891, ; 
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"and is the youngest of three brothers, one of whom 


by a large and appreciative feminine clientéle. 


_ reason for leaving the Navy was owing to a desire 
to see ‘‘life,” and to spend some money which had 


wae 
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ONE PENNY, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE, 


No. 31.—WILLIAM TERRISS. 


HERE is no actor who is more 
popular with an Adelphi audience 
than Mr. William Lewin, or, as he 
prefers to be known, Mr. William 
Terriss. 

He was born in. December, 1849, 


is arising member of the medical profession, the 
other a distinguished colonel in the army. The 
father of this favourite actor was the late Mr. 
George Lewin, barrister, who was well known and 
respected in his time; his mother being a sister 
of the well-known Greek historian, George Grote, 
who was closely allied to the Earl of Zetland. 

The life of William Terriss has been a some- 
what romantic one, and from early boyhood his 
career has had a sayour of piquancy which will 
be of interest to all who are admirers of ‘‘ Hand- 
some William,” a pseudonym given to Mr. Terriss 


At one time a “‘Bluecoat” boy, young Terriss 
finished his education partly at Windermere 
College and partly at Bruce Castle School. Soon 
after the death of his father (which occurred 
when he was only fourteen years old) he entered 
the Royal Navy as a middy. He did not, how- 
eyer, stay long in the service, though he now looks 
back upon the short period spent on the sea as one 
of the pleasantest portions of his career. His 


beeu left to him. Having received this sum, he 
bade farewell to his shipmates, at the age of 
seyeateen, and entered on the duties of a tea 
planter, in Chittagong. ‘This life, however, was 
far too monotonous for his adyenturous spirit, and 
he accordingly threw it up, and started on his 
retuwn voyage to Calcutta. An experience then 
beizll him which suited his adventurous tastes. 
The ship he sailed in was lost in the Hooghly, and 
ten uays of terrible exposure to the broiling sun on 
the inhospitable shores of Holy Gunga followed 
before the survivors of the wreck were picked up 
by a passing vessel and conveyed safely back to 
England. 

It is owing to this experience of shipwreck that 
Mr. Terriss is able to give such pathetic realisations 
when portraying similar scenes, by the aid of 
eraftily arranged stage effects. 

When once more safe in England, Mr. Terriss 
entered the engineering works of Mr. Penn, at 
Greenwich, as an apprentice, but the life was dis- 
tasteful to him, and in the autumn of 1868 he 
hearkened to his brother’s suggestion, and turned 
his thoughts to the stage. Concerning his desire 
to achieve Thespian honours, Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft, in their interesting book, “On and Off the’ 
Stage,” give an account of how young William 
made up his mind to go onthe boards. ‘‘ We 
were constantly told,” say the writers, ‘‘ by the maid- 
seryant that ‘a young gentleman had called,’ 


who seemed yery persistent in his desire to inter- 
view us. One day, on returning froma walk, the 
maid informed us that ‘the young gentleman had 
called again, pushed past her, and walked into the 
little dining-room, where he was awaiting our 
arrival,’ ; 

‘* We approached our visitor rather angrily, but 
were soon appeased by the frank manner of the 
young man, who, in the course of conversation, 
pointed to the window of a house opposite, and said 
‘That’s the room I was born in.’ This was while 


we lived in a little villa in St. John’s Wood. Of 


course the ‘young gentleman’ was ‘stage- 
struck,’ and wanted to become an actor. He told 
us that he was determined that we should give him 
an engagement. His courage, and, if I may say it, 
his cool perseverance, amused and amazed us. The 
very force of his determined manner pleased us, 
and the upshot of our interviews was that we did 
engage him. ‘Lord Olonderays’ in Society, 
was the partin which he made his first appear- 
ance on the London stage.” 

After playing for two years in London, he left 
the stage and proceeded to gather wool in a large 
sheep run in the Falkland Islands, South America, 
but this venture proved a repetition of the past. 
Returning once more to the boards, he again took 
up the “Thespian gauntlet,” and appeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre in several important plays 
and revivals, notably those of the late Andrew 
Halliday. He now began to show promise as an 
actor, and doubtless would haye come prominently 
forward at once had not his roying inclinations 


t 


once more seized him. Acting on impulse, he 
again sought fresh experience, for in 1873 we find 
him en voyage to Kentucky, to jom Mr. Tattersall, 
a member of the well-known firm of horse breeders. 
Here he became stranded, but his luck was still 
with him, and he found a friend in a brother 
Mason named ‘‘ Oliyer,” a coach-builder, who 
generously assisted him, and he returned to England 
in the steerage. 

On his arrival here he returned for the third 
time to the theatrical world, and settled down to 
work with a will, playing under Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft some of the higher ré/es in Shakespearian 
and other plays. The advancement he showed in 
dramatic powers at once attracted the notice of the 
Press, and managers kept an eye on the rising 
young actor. é 

From this date his progress was rapid, and to 
show the admiration he had earned, he was sought 
out by that actor of actors Mr. Henry Irving, who, 
in 1880, secured him to play ‘‘ Mercutio” in his 
revival of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum. When 
Mr. Irying went on his first American tour, Mr. 
Terriss accompanied him as the great actor’s leading 
support. After seven years’ association he parted 
company with Mr. Irving and played at the same 
theatre with Miss Mary Anderson in Romeo and 
Juliet. These Lyceum engagements soon starred 
him, and Messrs. Gatti, who had waited their 


| opportunity, grasped it the moment he was free, 


and offered him the ‘“‘lead” at their famous 
melodramatic house in the Strand. Here for four 
years he reigned supreme, carrying all before him, 
and winning alike the goodwill of the critics and 
the hearts of Adelphi audiences—especially the 
feminine portion. 

After leaving the Adelphi Mr. Terriss made a 
professional visit to America, and while there was 
attracted by a play called Paul Kauvar. He was 
so struck by its melodramatic merits that he 
hurried home to get it produced by Mr. (now Sir 
Augustus) Harris at Drury Lane. He played the 
title réle himself; but, though he did full justice to 
the part, the drama did not catch on with the critical 
London audiences, and Mr: Terriss returned to the 
Lyceum in the autumn of 1890 to play ‘“‘ Hayston of 
Bucklaw” in Ravenswood. 

Mr. Terriss is a born elocutionist and has a 
natural but rare gift of being able to blend comedy 
and tragedy in a most pleasing manner. He 
is never seen at those society gatherings where 
most of his confréres love to congregate, as he does 
not care for a club life or social réunions. He pre- 
fers a quiet evening with a friend and a cigar to all 
the varied attractions of society. He is deyoted to 
music, and in sports stands as a capital shot and a 
clever horseman. 


<> 


‘How are you getting on with the piano?” asked 
Alphonso of his best-beloved Matilda. . 

“‘Oh, very well; I can see great progress In my 
work.” 

‘* How is that?” 

“Well, the family that lived next door moved 
away within a week after I began to practise. The 
next people stayed a month, the next ten weeks, 
and the family there now haye remained nearly 
six months.” 
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THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 


By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” ete., etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Chapter I. introduces us to Dick Gurney, the driver of 
the Norwich “Times ” at the time our story commences, 
who on a certain evening in the midst of a storm espies a 
poorly-clad woman by the wayside on the road to Col- 
chester. He offers to give her a lift, which she declines. 
Thereupon he takes a rug from a passenger who had pre- 
viously borrowed it and gives it to the wayfarer, much to 
the chagrin of the traveller, a lawyer, named Mr. 
Quirk, who, immediately he arrives at the next 
inn alights, and sends a messenger with two notes, one to 
Sir Charles Briancourt, and the other to Ned Cantor, 
whose wife is landlady of the Travellers’ Rest, where the 
wayfarer shortly afterwards arrives to place in her charge 
her only child. This done, she departs after a conversation 
with the landlady, Mabel Cantor, who, it turns out, was 
the maid of the wayfarer (Clara Briancourt) in early days. 
This brings us to 

CHAPTER III. 


THE FINAL APPEAL—REJECTED, 


But thou, false guardian of a charge too good ; 
Thou mean deserter of thy brother’s blood— 

Cold are those lips which warned the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes shall roll no more, 


—POPE. 


HE Dowager Lady Briancourt was the only 
child and heiress of one of the most 
ancient as well as wealthy families in the 
county. Her father—a fox-hunting squire 
—who doted upon her, indulged her in 
every whim: the natural consequence of 
which, as might be expected, was that she 
became headstrong, proud, and capricious, 

At the age of eighteen her father informed her that he had 

contracted a marriage for her with his neighbour, Sir 

Charles Briancourt. 
is Nevers papa!” exclaimed the spoiled beauty; he is 

oO ! ” 

_“ What has that to do with it ?” demanded Squire Broad- 
lands. “ He is rich—hiscovers join mine—so say no more 
about it.” 

It was the first time the heiress had ever been contra- 
dicted, and it is impossible to say how far she might 
have carried her opposition to her hitherto indulgent 
parent, had not a circumstance occurred which rendered it 
amatter of indifference. This was nothing less than the 
marriage of Captain Stanley, on whom she had long placed 
her affections, and fondly imagined that they were retumed. 
The day after the intelligence, the young lady sought her 
father in the library, and, with a pale countenance but a 
firm accent, announced her intention of accepting the hus- 
band he had proposed for her. 

“Of course you will, Clara!” observed the old gentle- 
man, who was just preparing to beat the homecover. “I 
knew you would! Bless me!” he added, “how pale you 
look! Kiss me! there, you silly puss—Sir Charles will 
make youa good husband. If he doesn’t, I'll shoot him, 
and you will have all the family diamonds,” 

And Clara Broadlands had the diamonds; for, within 
a month after the conversation we have narrated, she gave 
her hand to Sir Charles Briancourt, who, five years 
afterwards, obligingly left her a widow, with one son, 
the present baronet, and a daughter named Clara—the 
former mistress of Mabel—the outcast and wanderer of 
Lexden Heath. 

Lady Briancourt, like all proud and passionate natures, 
was extremely fond of power. Her feelings towards her 
daughter received their first shock from the fact of her 
father bequeathing to his granddaughter the reversion of 
his estates. It was a fatal legacy. From that hour her 
brother hated her, and her surviving parent scarcely 
regarded her with a mother’s love. 

But indifference became hate when, at the age of 
eighteen, Clara Briancourt eloped with George Stanley, 
the son of her mother’s former admirer, whose preference 
for another had so deeply wounded her pride and vanity. 
She not only forbade her her presence, but returned her 
letters supplicating forgiveness unopened. 

In the hope of bettering his fortune young Stanley had 
been induced to accept a situation in one of our colonies. 
His wife, whom it was arranged he should send for, never 
heard of him from the day of his departure. Neither 
could she discover the address of the friend who had so 
interested himself in his favour as to procure him the 
appointment, 

Vainly did Clara struggle in the little cottage in Devon- 
shire to which she had retired to maintain herself and 
child, She had a school first—that failed; next took in 
needlework—it was all in vain, A withering influence 
seemed to surround her—slander had been at work. Those 
who once spoke kindly turned aside at her approach ; the 
landlord seized upon her furniture forrent. 

Without a shelter, and only a few shillings in her pocket, 


_SPARE MOMENTS, 


' - > st +e 
the heart-broken girl, who had been reared in the lap of 
luxury, started on foot for Essex, in the hope of melting 
the obdurate heart of her stern mother. on 

We have already described her arrival at Lexden, and 
the meeting between her and her former attendant, Mabel 
whose dismissal from the family of Lady Briancourt had 
been occasioned by the assistance she had rendered her 
young lady at the period of her elopement with the son of 
the man whose memory her ladyship hated. 

The baronet and his mother were seated in the magnifi- 
cently-furnished drawing-room of the old family mansion. 
The shutters were closed, and the velvet curtains care- 
fully drawn, so as to exclude the least breath of air. 

The person of the dowager was tall and stately, retain- 
ing, even at the advanced age of fifty-three, considerable 
remains of personal beauty, Although richly attired, 
and surrounded by all that wealth Seat give, the expres- 
sion of her countenance would have convinced the dis- 
criminating physiognomist that she was anything but 
happy. She was cold and reserved in her manner, like 
one continually on guard against herself. Her household, 
which was numerous, obeyed her least look; but there 
were few—very few—who either loved or esteemed her, 

Her son resembled his father. He possessed a good, 
gentlemanly figure, but a face devoid of. all expression. 
He was devoted in his attentions to his mother, who, in 
addition to her own paternal estate, had a very consider- 
able jointure upon that of her late husband; hence the 
baronet was anything but rich, 

Often would Lady Briancourt, when alone—in allusion 
to her offending child—murmur to herself : 

“ Had she chosen any other than the son. of him who 
won my affections and then slighted them, I could have 
forgiven her; but never shall his grandchild inherit the 
broad lands of my forefathers!” 

Even at the moment she made the declaration a secret 
monitor whispered to the haughty woman that “never” 
was a long word, ; 

“ Charles,” said her ladyship; addressing the baronet, 
“ T have been thinking that this is but a dull life for one 
of your age.” ar e 

“T donot feel so,” answered the sycophant, pressing 
her hand respectfully to his lips, ‘I am never dull where 

ou are,” i P fei 
hit: I often wonder why you never felt disposed to 
MNAITYperons tcowtea, fk 2 ta Coa acd |e, aaa : ’ 

Sir Charles winced, like one who is abou to tread upon 
treacherous ground, SON 

“ here are the Howards, for instance,” continued the 
lady, “ Fine girls!” : 

“Moo fine for me!” replied her son. 
another reason,” 

“What is it?” ; : : 

“ Their mother was related to one who, I have heard, 
offended you deeply.” P 

Lady Briancourt coloured throligh her rouge, so sensitive 
was she still at any allusion to the Stanleys. 

Fortunately at this moment the butler entered the 
room. 


“ Besides, there is 


“ Well, Harrison,” said the baronet, with a look of sur- 


” 


prise, “ I did not ring. Gicikonaan 

“T am aware of it, Sir Charles,” said the servant; “ but 
there is a person below with a letter for you.” 

“ Let him send it up.” 

“ He refuses, Sir Charles.” 

“ Bid him take it away, then.” piney arora 

“That he eqnally declines doing: He says he has ridden 
over from the post-house with it; and, from what I can 
gather, it is from Mr. Quirk, who has met with some 
accident. I thought it best, therefore——” 

“You are right, Harrison—quite right!” said his 
master. “Show. the fellow into the breakfast-room. I'll 
see him instantly.” ae ens % 

So saying, he followed the butler out of the room, 

Althoug Lady, Briancourt did not choose . to, express 
it, she felt equally anxious with her son to know what 
could possibly have happened to Mr. Quirk, who was no 
less deep in her confidence than the baronet’s. 

“What can have occurred?” she mentally thought ; 
“has the wretched young man returned ? ” 

A tremulous hand was heard upon the handle of the 
drawing-room door. 

“ Who is there ?” demanded the dowager, angrily. She 
knew it could not be Sir Charles, and she had a great 
objection to being intruded ‘on. 
spectre, such as had sometimes haunted the unnatural 
peer in her dreams, entered the room. It was her 

aughter Clara; her face so pale and thin, there was no 
mistaking death’s impress. Clasping her hands, she 
sovencre: uttered the name of “mother!” and sank at her 
eet, 

“ Well!” said the haughty woman, steeling her heart 
against her, “ what would you—gold? You know the con- 
ditions on which I wil supply you!” 

“ T am dying,” said the poor girl. 

“ And you come to ask my. forgiveness?’ interrupted 
her ladyship; “there is only one price at which you can 
obtain it!” 5 

“JT know—I know! the inheritance of my child!” 
murmured the dying Clara; “but no! you cannot ask it, 
Your heart is human, hough your speech is cold and 
harsh! If Ihave been disobedient, am I not punished? 
Lhave been driven from my home, rcduced to eat the 
bitter. bread of charity ; I have braved the night-wimd and 
the storm, that Imight hear you whisper sweet words of 


The door opened, and a» 


Fe gigs oa ras} aay os i Ne 
pardon ere I die! Mother,” she added, “pam yin at 
your feet for want—for food ; will you not pardon me?” 

Lady Briancourt trembled violently, - Hird as she was, 
there was something in her child expiring in her presence 
for want which shocked even her iron nature, when her 
son hastily cntered the room, followed by two of the 
servants. : mee “sit Sade 
_ “Take that woman away!” he sae hointing to the 

rostrate form of his cist . “How dare you let Lady 
ead re be thus intruded on?” He tgreawt 

Clara clung frantically to the folds of her mother’s 
velvet robe. es '? ‘ 

“No! no!” she shrieked ; “not till she has forgiven 
me.” y 

“ Charles,” said her ladyship, “take her away; but let 
her not be harshly used.” 

“‘ Mother, mother !” : 

“She is mad,” exclaimed the baronet, not wishing the 
domestics to susp<ct the nearness of the tie betwen them. 
“ Remove her at once.” 

No socner had the hands of the menials touched the 
person of the outcast than she started to her feet, and, 
with “a great gesture of. dignity, waved them from her, 

“B-ck1?? she said; “I shall be carried, hence not by 
such hands as yours. 'Theescutcheoned pall will cover my 
remains, and the plume be borne befcre me. How the 
fiends will laugh, and angels weep, to see those who starved 
the heiress of }Broadlands—hunted her to the grave— 
mourn—ah! ah! mourn for her, and follow her to the 
grave, “ Back!’’ she repeated; “I claim the right to die 
beneath my father’s roof.’ ‘ ages 

“Chailes,’’? whispered the horror-stricken Lady Brian- 
court, “she is dying—send for assistance,’’ 

“Too late, madam, too late,’’ said the baronet, . 7 

“ Ay, too late!’ repeated the dying girl, whose reason 
began to wander. “Ye cannot save your victim, if ye 
would, Too late! But I forgive you,” she added, “ mother, 
I forgive you, if you will only let me lay my head upon 
your bosom and breathe my last sigh there.” 

The servants looked at each other, and drew back; from 
the agitation of their mistress they felt convinced that the 
wretched woman who had obtained access to her presence 
was no impostor, but the young and once beautiful girl 
whose name, despite her ladyship’s prohibition, was still 
whispered with regret by the old domestics of the family. 

“Leave the room!” said Sir Charles. Addressing his 
mother, he added, as soon as the domestics were gone: 
“Shall I remove her to my chamber?” ; 

Taking her silence for assent, he clasped his sister by 
the waist, and attempted to carry her from the drawing- 
room, The dying girl shrieked and struggled so_violently 
that in the effort she burst, a blood-vessel, and in an 
instant the unnatural brother was deluged with the 
crimson stream, 

Lady Briancourt fainted, : 

“On you,” said Clara—“ on you and on your race! The 
inheritance you have sinned for shall escape your grasp! 
My image haunt you! My. child—my poor, motherless 
girl!” she exclaimed with a burst of feeling; “ who will 
protect her?” 

“ Heaven will protect her,” she added after a pause. 
“ Hear it, Charles, and tremble! To Heaven I leave 
her,” Rhee 

With these words the outcast, whose last thoughts were 
of her child, sank upon the richly-carpeted floor, and 
expired at the feet of her stern and cruel parent. vada 

Despite his habitual self-possession the baror2t was 
bewildered by the sudden death of his sister. Jt would 
be impossible, he felt, to hush up the affair. Ai ingest 
in all probability would be held, and much transp:re which 
it was to his interest should be buried in obliy on. His 
first care was to see Lady Briancourt conveyed tc her 
apartment, the next to send for Quirk. 

Jem was started off upon Brown Bess with strizt orders 
to return with the lawyer...On his way he called at the 
Travellers’ Rest. to inform Mabel of what had happened. 

“ Only to think,” he added; “the poor young lady dead 
—starved, I heard one of the servants say, by hex own 
mother and Sir Charles, the baronet!” | 

Poor Mabel. Her heart beat wildly at the intelligence, 
and, without considering the folly of such a ste~, she 
started,off on foot towards the Hall. When she rived 
there the servants would have refused her admittance, but 
she broke through them, and made good her entrance to 
the drawing-room, where she found Sir Charles directing 
the servants to remove the body to some outhouse—for it 
was that of an impostor. ive 


“She was no impostor!” exclaimed “Mabel resolutely ; 


“but your sister, and after the death of her ernel mother, 
by her grandfather's will, the heiress of Broadlands, You 
have murdered her between you,” she added; “but 
Heaven, in its own good time, will avenge her.” 

There was no disputing the testimony of one who from 


girlhood had been the favourite attendant of Clara Brian- 


court, Muttering a curse on her officiousness, Sir Charles 
retired, and the faithful Mabel remained to perform the 
last office of affection towards the dead. , 

_ During her absence from the Travellers’ Rest, not only 
the child of Clara disappeared, but her own. Ne ed’s rage 
and grief were so real or so well affected, that they dis- 


armed even his wife’s suspicions ; for, whatever his - 


feelings might have been towards the ofispring of the 
outcast, he could have no interest in harming little Meg, 
Whether he really had a share in the abduction of the 
infants, time, perchance, will show 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE INQUEST—BARNES, THE HOUSE STEWARD, 
CONFIRMS MABEL’'S STATEMENT, 


Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 
- Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall, 

m all the line a sudden vengeance waits, : 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates ; 

There passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say, 

Whilst the long funerals blacken all the way: 

“Tio; these are they whose breasts the furies steeled, 

And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield.” 


—POPE. 


Although the domestics of Briancourt Mansion— 
or the Hall, as it was more generally called in the neigh- 
bourhood—lived in considerable awe of their haughty 
lady and her crafty son, still, servant-like, they would talk. 
The footmen who had been commanded to remove the un- 
fortunate Clara from the presence of her unnatural mother 
had repeated the words she had uttered in the house- 
keeper’s room—from the housekeeper’s room they had been 
whispered in the kitchen. The following morning it was 
generally known throughout the establishment that the 
wretched, half-starved wanderer, whose corpse still lay in 
the gilded saloon above, was the long-banished daughter 
of their unforgiving mistress—and many and bitter were 
the comments on her vindictive nature. 

Dear young lady !”’ said the housekeeper, wiping aside 
a tear; “her sorrows are ended! Poor as { am, I would 
not have her mother’s heart, her mother’s dreams, for 
all the wealth she has inherited! ” 

“Tt will never make her happy!” observed the butler, 
emphatically ; “it can’t!” 

“ Never—never!” chimed in several of the upper 
seryants, 

At that moment the library bell rang twice: the usual 
summons for the house-steward, Mr. Barnes—a tall, thin, 
silent personage, who glided about the mansion like a 
shadow, and performed his duties with the methodical 
Serr of a machine. 

e was one of those men whom an earthquake would 
scarcely have moyed. In early life he had been the 
personal attendant of the late baronet, who held him in 
great esteem. It was generally said of him that he heard 


and saw everything, but said little. 


“ Your bell, Mr. Barnes!” observed the housekeeper. 

The old man rose from his seat, and, without uttering a 
word, left the room. 

“Tf he would only speak,” said the butler, looking after 
him, “he could tell why her ladyship was so inveterate 
against Miss Olara for marrying young George Stanley. 
Though poor, he was a gentleman, and brought no disgrace 
upon the family; but she never could endure to hear him 
named.” ’ 

The conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
Miss Sarah Tubby, Lady Briancourt’s own maid—a sour, 


-umamiable spinster, who was hated by the rest of the 


servants, not so much on account of the influence she 
exercised over their mistress, as for the use she made of 
it, to render everyone in the house as uncomfortable as 
she could. 

No sooner did she enter the room, than the butler 
suddenly remembered that he had the plate to clean—the 
head cook retired to her sanctuary in the kitchen. All 
but Mrs. Brandon, the housekeeper, who disdained to show 


f any fear of her, made their escape. 


Chattering again!” said the domestic spy, with a 

sneer, 

“Did you listen?” -demanded the old lady, bridling 
up. 

“Listen, ma’am!” 

“Listen, miss!” repeated Mrs. Brandon; “I spoke the 
word plainly enough! If so, you know the old proverb, 
about certain oe seldom hearing any good of them- 
selves! And how should they,” she added, bitterly, “ un- 
less from those who are as false and deceitful as them- 
selves ?” 

Miss Tubby’'s naturally bilions complexion changed to a 


ajay red, ad her deep-set grey eyes, which were un- 
usually small, sparkled like an enraged viper’s. It was 


very seldom that she mastered her temper—but on the 
pzpsent occasion she did contrive to subdue it. It wasnot 
er cue to show fight—her errand was to conciliate. 
_ “My observation, Mrs. Brandon, was not intended to 
apply to you!” she made answer, 

$ Nor mine to you, Miss Tubby!” said the housekeeper, 
soolns down, “any more than yours to me—of course 
not. Dy, 
_ Satisfied with these mutual concessions, the severity 
and equivoque of which neither felt disposed to question, 
the ladies sat down, like two belligerents who respected 
each other's power, and did not wish to provoke an en- 
esa’ having been too many drawn battles between 

em. ; | 
_ “Oh, Mrs. Brandon,” sighed the spinster, “my nerves 
have been horribly shaken !” 
'“ Have they?” PP des 

&T don’t feel at all like myself this morning.” | 
_ The old lady mentally observed that she at least looked 
most unpleasantly like herself; but, peace being established 
iS them, she confined the observation Reuroat her 
lips. 


“This wretched woman,” continued the speaker, 


“managed to rush up into the drawing-room, nearly 


frightened my lady out of her senses, and then to die! 
How exceedingly distressing! Shocking!” 

“Very,” said the housekeeper, who was determined to 
see the drift of her visitor's conversation before she 
committed herself, : pea p’ © ' 

“Of course, she was mad,” added the waiting-maid. 

“Was she? Poor'thing.’  . 

“T heard Lawyer Quirk tell Sir Charles that there must 
be an inquest.” 

“Must there?” said Mrs, Brandon with a well-affected 
air of unconcern, 

“Oh, yes,” continued the female diplomat; “it’s the 
law when people die suddenly.” 

“ Not always,” quietly answered the housekeeper; “ for 
I have heard that when my lady’s husband died there 
was no inquest; and his death was, I believe, a very 
sudden one,” 

Again the complexion of Miss Tubby changed ; but this 
time, instead of the ruddy hue of anger, it seemed a sickly, 
wax-like colour, which did not improve the appearance of 
Lady Briancourt’s confidential attendant—whose influence 
over her mistress was as unbounded as it was unaccount- 
able to all who knew the haughty, impatient disposition 
of the wealthy widow. 

“‘T believe you were in the family when the late baronet 
died?” continued the speaker, without appearing to 
take the least notice of the singular effect her words had 
produced upon her visitor. 

“Yes—yes, You know I was.” 

“Died of apoplexy, I believe ?” continued the querist. 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Found dead in his bed?” 

“Don't speak of it!” exclaimed the waiting-maid, 
starting from her seat and walking towards the window, 
where she stood for some moments wiping away the drops 
of cold perspiration which stood upon her forehead. “I 
can't bear to hear him named.” 

“ Dear me, why not?” inquired her tormentor with the 
most innocent air imaginable. 

“Tt was L who first discovered him,” replied the woman 
hastily. “So gooda master. I am sure his death nearly 
broke my poor lady’s heart, She has never been happy 
since.” 

The old lady looked as if she really believed her. 

“ As the lawyer says,” continued the speaker, “there 
must be an inquest, Of course,” she added, “the servants 
will never be so foolish as to repeatany ridiculous ravings 
which the poor.creature uttered in her madness; at 
least, I should hope not—it would not be to their 
interest 1” 

“Did my lady;desire you to say so?’ inquired the 
housekeeper, + 

“My lady, indeed,” repeated Miss Tubby with a dis- 
dainfnl toss of her head ; “do you suppose that my lady 
would trouble herself about any such folly? It is merely 
my own suggestion.” 

“Which will doubtless be attended to,” observed Mrs. 
Brandon, rising to leave the room. “ Your suggestions 
generally are—I will hint as much to them.” 

No sooner was the waiting-maid left fo herself than she 
opened the door of the closet in which the liqueurs were 
kept, and half-filled a tumbler with brandy, which she 
swallowed ata draught. Her features gradually recovered 
their usual expression of calm malignity. 

“ What a fool I am,” she murmured, “to be startled by 
the gossip of an old fool who did not live with the family 
at the time, and has only heard—heard,” she slowly re- 
peated ; “what has she heard? But it is like the world! 
‘he rich are sure to be slandered. Not that I have any- 
thing to fear, thank Heaven!” 

While thus soliloquising, Mr. Barnes had glided into the 
room, with his usual quiet step. When Miss Tubby turned 
and beheld him with his keen, grey eyes fixed upon her, 
she started as if. an adder had stung her, There was 
something in the old man’s look which seemed to give the 
lie to her words: it was not the first time she had en- 
countered the same menacing glance, and without exactly 
knowing why, it terrified her. 

“Tua, Barnes!” she said, “ you steal about the house like 
a ghost!” 

“ Whose 2” demanded the house-steward in a quiet 
tone. 

“Whose!” replied the waiting-maid; “why, anyone’s 
ghost!” 

“Ov [ott 

“Whose should I mean?” she added, with desperate 
courage. 

“You know best—perhaps Miss Clara's! 
favourite of yours!” : 

“T defy your: words, Mr. Barnes!” said the spinster, 
with vivacity, which showed how perfectly she had re- 
covered her self-possession, “It was not my fault!” she 
added, “if my lady disapproved of her running away with 
Mr. Stanley! I only did my duty!” 

“ And I must do mine!” observed the old man. “Sir 
Charles has directed the body of the unknown female, who 
so suddenly expired here last night, to be removed to the 
lodge. There is to be an inquest this time! Thank 
Heaven,” he added, “ I did not see her die!” 

Miss ‘Tubby looked the speaker hard in the face, but not 
a muscle moved. ‘The house-steward was one of those men 
whose countenances seldom betrayed their thoughts. 

Perhaps,” she observed, with an air of indifference, 


She was no 


“they may summon you to appear,” 


“Perhaps !”” 
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“ And if they do, what will you say ?”’ 

“ The truth !” answered Barnes; “ I never lie!” 

Hither the waiting-maid fancied the observation of the 
speaker was levelled at herself, or chose to take it—for she 
bounced out of the room with a disdainful toss of the head; 
muttering something about certain persons being in their 
dotage. 

“Dotage!” repeated the old man; “time will show 
whether I dote or not!” 

In the course of the day the inquest was held before the 
coroner from Colchester, and a jury composed entirely of 
the tenants of the Briancourt estates. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the summoning officer had picked out those who 
were in arrears with their rent.! 

Everything was passing to the satisfaction of Mr, Quirk, 
who anxiously watched the proceedings. ‘The servants 
had been duly tutored. Not a word was said of the visit 
of Mabel, or the testimony shehad borne to the identity of 
the poor persecuted girl, who was styled in the proceedings 
as “female, name unknown.” As they were drawing to a 
close, a noise was heard at the door of the room; it was 
occasioned by Mabel forcing her way through the crowd 
of tenants and servants, who vainly tried to impede her 
entrance. The poor, broken-hearted mother had been 
absent from her home all the previous night, in search of 
her child, who had been so unaccountably taken from her. 
But her sorrows had not rendered her forgetful of the 
fidelity she had vowed to the dead, 

“Make way!” she cried; “I will be heard! 
right to be heard!”’ 

“ Silence in the court! ” said the coroner. 

“Keep that woman back!” whispered Mz. Quirk to one 
of the servants, at the same time turning very pale. “She 
is mad!” 

Before the man could execute the order he had received, 
the landlady of the Travellers’ Rest had forced her way 
through the crowd, and approached the table, 

“You had better retire, my good woman!” observed the 
coroner. 

“T will not retire sir,’ answered Mabel, firmly, bui re- 
spectfully. “Iam here to speak the truth—God’s holy 
truth—in spite of these who would stifle it |” 

Mr, Quirk began to look very uneasy. Approaching the 
unexpected witness, he tried to whisper something in her 
ear, She only partially caught his meaning—it was some- 
thing about rent and money. 

“Back, Judas!” she exclaimed. “I will not sell my 
suul for bread ! Will you hear me, sir?” che added, tum- 
ing towards the coroner; “ or must I goto Colchester, and 
make oath before the magistrates that the evidence I have 
to give has been wickedly stifled and rejected ?” 

“Tf you are determined,” said the coroner, hesitatingly. 

“T am determined! Words shall not bribe me to conceal 
the truth!” 

Barnes, who was standing with several of the servants 
at the bottom of the room, nodded approvingly whilst the 
oath was being administered, 

“ Your name?” said the coroner, 

“ Mabel Cantor, sir!” 

The officer deliberately wrote it down; casting, as he did 
so, furtive glances at Mr, Quirk, 

“Formerly,” continued the witness, ‘‘waiting-maid to 
Miss Clara Briancourt—since Mrs. George Stanley—whose 
death you are here to inquire into.” 

“his is malice!” exclaimed the lawyer, with o malig- 
nant scowl; “rank malice! This woman was dismissed 
from the service of the family, whose honour she would 
wound—for—for——” he hesitated; for once the lie was 
not ready to his lips—so he concluded by adding, “her 
vile and ungrateful conduct |” 

“My good woman,” said the coroner, in his most in- 
sinuating tone, “ you must be mistaken !” 

“Mistaken !”’ repeated Mabel, bursting into tears; “ did 
I not live with her for years? Did she not come to my 
cottage a few hours before her death—drenched with the 
pitiless rain—starving—starving,” she added, “and broken- 
hearted!” 

“ But Lady Briancourt would have recognised her? 

“ She did, sir.” 

“Sir Charles, too? 
deceived! ” 

The faithful Mabel would not for an instant admit the 
possibility of such a supposition, but persisted in her 
former statement—relating everything which had passed 
at her cottage the previous. day, except the trust reposed 
in her, and the oath she had taken. 

Pity and indignation were depicted on every counten- 
ance, except those of the lawyer and coroner. Hven the 
servants, who had been schooled in the tale they were to 
tell, felt ashamed at having consented to repress the truth 
—so deep was the impression which the description Mabel 
gave of the sufferings and sorrows of her former mistress 
produced, : 

“Permit me to observe,” said Mr. Quirk, “that this 
woman's evidence is entirely unsupported. I can prove 
that she has several times spoken of Sir Charles Briancourt 
and his mother with the most vindictive feeling.” 

The coroner shook his head—he was too respectable to 
risk his position and character any further. 

“TJ shall certainly recommend,’ added the speaker, “my 
respected client to prosecute her for perjery—w-lful and 
corrupt perjury!” 

Mabel looked anxiously round the room: her eyes at last 
fell upon the impassible countenance of Mr. Barnes, who 
had been silently watching the proceedings. 
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“ There is a witness!” she exclaimed: “one who well 
knows the truth of all I have stated! ” 

Every eye was turned upon the old man, who continued 
perfectly unmoved by the appeal. 

After an approving nod from Mr. Quirk, who fancied 
that he could rely upon the house-steward—whose situa- 
tion was most lucrative—the coroner directed him to be 
sworn. 

“Now, sir,” said that gentleman, as soon as the oath 
was administered, “ were you present at the death of the 
deceased ?” 

No. 

“Have you seen the body since?” 

Cte Re 

“ When?” 

“ When it was removed, by order of Sir Charles, from the 
Hall to the lodge.” 

One or two of the more respectable tenants—who had 
paid their rents and had nothing to fear—muttered the 
word “Shame!” 

“ And did you, who have lived so long in the family,” 
continued the coroner, “and must have known the daughter 
of your mistress from infancy, recognise it ?” 

“T did!” 

“ Bor whose ?” 

“For that of Mrs. George Stanley—formerly Miss Clara 
Briancourt—whom I have carried, when an infant, a 
hundred times in my arms!" replied the house-steward. 
“T knew it, despite the faded features and the sad change 
which want and misery had wrought, by a scar upon the 
right shoulder, occasioned by a fall from a pony, in the 
long walk, whena girl. If I remember rightly,” he added, 
“you, sir, attended her upon that occasion! I wonder you 
did not observe it!” 

The coroner, who was a medical man, slightly changed 
colour—observing that it was singular the circumstance 
should have escaped him. 

In consequence of this additional testimony, it became 
necessary that the jury should once more view the body. 
Mabel, who accompanied them, would permit no hand 
but her own to turn down the sheet which covered it, 

“There !’’ she said, pointing to the proof; “there is a 
witness which cannot lie—my dear, sweet young mistress! 
Starved, persecuted to death, by her unnatural mother and 
selfish brother—aided,” she added, at the same time point- 
ing with a gesture of horror and contempt to the lawyer, 
“by that bad man!” : 

Mr. Quirk immediately took down her words, observing 
that they were actionable. 

Although there was every inclination on the part both 
of the jury and coroner to return such a verdict as might 
prove agreeable to the baronet and his haughty mother, 
the evidence was too strong for them. They felt that there 
was no getting over the testimony of Mr. Barnes. Still 
they stretched their complaisance as far as they could with 
safety, by finding “that the deceased, Clara Stanley, died 
from natural causes ;" and then hastily dispersed, as if 
ashamed of their want of moral conrage. 

The verdict should have been “from want of that bread 
which her hand, whilst living, had so often distributed to 
the poor!” 

“God will avenge her in His own good time,” sobbed 
the faithful Mabel, as she stopped and imprinted, for the 
last time, a kiss upon the brow of her former mistress. 
“Her sufferings are over— those of her persecutors are to 
begin! Poor, blighted flower—the light of her old father’s 
eyes—the joy of his kind heart—poor Mabel’s only friend ! 
cold—cold as my broken heart! ” 

“Get up!” exclaimed a harsh voice near her. 
have done mischief enough for one day !” 

The unhappy woman rose from her knees—for she re- 
cognised the voice of her husband, who had been scouring 
the country in every direction in search of their lost child. 

“‘ Meg—Meg!”’ she said, clasping her hands. “ Oh, say 
that you have found her, Ned! ” J 

“But I haven’t found her!’’ answered the fellow, 
brutally, “I have been tramping about the woods all 
night! Had you kept to your home instead of meddling 
in the affairs of your betters, she would not have been lost, 
and we should have secured afriend instead of an enemy ! 
Find her,” he added, “if you wish to spend a peaceful 
nthe look wh 

é look which accompanied this thres ? 
sre shudder. ? na eg 

“Twill find her, Ned!’ she eagerly replied; “believe 
me, I will! But don’t strike me mi I Wate bel it— 
indeed I cannot!” 

The man replied only with an inarticulate growl ; and the 
poor domestic slave, with a heavy heart, prepared to re- 
turn with him to her home upon the heath—perfectly 
mies of the treatment she might expect when she arrived 

ere. , 

When Quirk returned to the Hall and informed Sir 
Charles of the verdict of the jury, the rage of the baronet 
became furious. In the first transport of his passion, he 
ordered notice of ejectment to be served on Ned Cantor, 
who was his tenant—vowing, with a bitter oath, that he 
would starve the rascal for not having taught his wife 
better. ‘ 

“ Mabel was not the only witness,” observed the lawyer 

“ Who else?” demanded the furious client. i 

4 Barnes, the house steward.” 

Barnes !”’ repeated Sir Charles, in a tone of astonish- 
ment; “the hypocritical, lying rascal! To turn like an 
adder, and sting the hand which fed him! he election 


“You 


coming on, too! Why, I shall be hooted from the 
hustings ! ” 

His adviser shrugged his shoulders to intimate that he 
thought such a circumstance not unlikely. 

“ At least,” continued the speaker, “the authors of this 
precious mischief shall suffer for it! Barnes shall not 
sleep another night under this roof, I am determined !”’ 

So saying, he rang the bell twice. Inafew minutes the 
house-steward made his appearance, with his usual quiet 
demeanour. 

“ Did you ring, Sir Charles?” he inquired. 

“T did ring!" replied the baronet, bursting with rage ; 
“are your books made up?” 

“ You know,” said the old man, respectfully, “they are 
always made up.” 

“Then leave my house at once! Give your books to 
Mr. Quirk. He will check them and pay any balance 
which may be due,” 

“Have you anything further to say, Sir Charles?” 
inquired Mr. Barnes, not in the least moved by his abrupt 
dismissal. 

“No—only that you never sleep another night under 
this roof—that I am resolved on !’ 

“T shall not go!” replied the house steward, firmly. 

The lawyer and his client looked at each otherin speech- 
less indignation. 

“From no love to you,” continued the old man, “or 
respect to your service! I stay, bccause it is my pleasure 
to stay! Whilst Lady Briancourt lives, this house is hers ! 
If you wish for any further explanation, I refer you at 
once to her ladyship!” 

So saying, he turned quietly upon his heel, and left the 
room. 

“The insolent old rascal!” exclaimed the baronct, as 
soon as he had recovered from his surprise; “does he 
imagine that my mother will countenance him in his 
bravado? We shall see!” 

“ Better not be too impatient!” observed Mr, Quirk ; 
“vour mother sometimes takes strange fancies!” 

“ Ridiculous!” 

“ He has lived many years in the family.” 

“ What of that?” demanded Sir Charles Briancourt ; 
“ does it give him license to insult and brave me?” 

“Certainly not ; I merely thought—but you know best. 
Perhaps, after all, you had better see Lady Briancourt.” 

His client left the room, determined to have an expla- 
nation with his parent. It was not the first time he had 
wished to get rid of the house steward, and been thwarted 
by his mother, whose haughty tone and manner invariably 
became kind and considerate when she addressed the 
steward of her dead husband. 

“Barnes knows something! murmured Mr. Quirk; “I 
am sure he does! and I would give a hundred—more, a 
thousand—to possess theclue! Whatcan it be? Infidelity 
to the late baronet—eh ? No! She has always been too 
proud for that! Herfather’s will? That could not have 
teen tampered with, seeing that it disappointed her 
dearest wishes! I must find it out!” he added; “then 
alt will be easy!” 

In about half an hour the baronet returned to the 
library, his countenance flushed with anger and mortifica- 
tion. 

“ Barnes does not leave?” observed the lawyer, with a 
smile, 

“He does not!” replicd Sir Charles. 
infatuation is unaccountable. 
while she lives. 
hers!” 

“JT thought not!” muttered Mr. Quirk; “1 thought 
not!” 

A few days afterwards, there was a pompous funeral at 
St. Botolph’s. The body of the unfortunate Clara rested 
by the side of her father, in the family vault of the 
Briancourts. Her brother, clad in all the mockery of woe, 
followed the victim to her final resting-place. As he left 
the ruins of the old priory, where the ashes of many of 
the principal families of Essex repose, there was first a 
suppressed murmur amongst the crowd, then a groan, 
which rang for an hour afterwards in the ears of the un- 
natural brother. ‘ 


Commenced in No, 140.) 


“ My mother's 
But -here she is mistress 
I cannot contend against a will like 


(To be continued, 
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A Wity ScHEMER. 


Mr. Youngloyve: ‘‘ Are you awake, Alice?” 

Mrs. Youngloye: ‘‘ Yes, dear.” 

Mr. Younglove: ‘‘Ah, I am sorry; you have 
disturbed my reverie. As you lay there I was 
drinking in the calm purity of your angelic features, 
and thinking how happy should be the man who 
can awaken in the bright sunshine of the morning 
and find such a fair and radiant young creature by 
his side. And—I—I——” 

Mrs. Youngloye: ‘“‘Go on, George; you do talk 
so beautifully.” 

Mr. Younglove: ‘‘I would like to, but I feel so 
sleepy that I think IT’ll take another nap. You 
won't mind getting up and lighting the Rie, will 
you, darling ?” : 
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“THE PAPER MONEY OF THE 
WORLD. 


The Bank of England note is about five by eight 
inches in dimensions, and is printed in black ink, 
on Irish linen, water-lined paper, plain white, and 


‘with ragged edges. 


The notes of the Banque de France are made 
of white, water-lined paper, printed in blue and 
black, with numerous mythological and allegorical 
pictures, and running in denominations from the 
twenty-franc note to the one-thousand-franc. 

South American currency, in most countries, is 
about the size and general appearance of United 
States bills, except that cinnamon, brown, and slate 
blue are the prevailing colours, and the Spanish 
and Portuguese are the prevailing languages en- 
graved on the face. 

The German currency is rather artistic. The 
bills are printed in green and black and run in 
denominations from five to one thousand marks. 
The latter bills are printed on silk fibre paper. 

The Chinese paper currency is in red, white, and 
yellow paper, with gilt lettermg and gorgeous 
little hand-drawn devices. The bills, to the ordi- 
nary financier, might pass for washing bills, but 
they, are worth good money in the ‘flowery king- 

om.” 

Italian notes are of all sizes, shapes, and colours. 
The smaller bills—five and ten lire notes—are 
printed on white paper in pink, blue, and carmine 
inks, and ornamented with a finely-engrayed yig- 
nette of King Humbert. 

The one-hundred rouble note of Russia is barred 
from top to bottom with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, blended, as when shown through a prism. In 
the centre, in bold relief, stands a large, finely- 
executed vignette of the Empress Catherine I. This 
is in black. The other engraving is not at all in- 
tricate or elaborate, but it is well done in dark and 
light brown and black inks. 

The Austrian note is printed on light-coloured, 
thick paper, which shows none of the silk fibre 
marks or geometrical lines used in ordinary paper 
currency asa protection against counterfeiting. Hach 
bears upon it a terrible warning to counterfeiters, 
threatening imprisonment ‘‘to anyone who shall 
make, sell, or have in possession any counterfeit or 
fac-simile of this bill.” 2 


Se See 


He who courts and goes away, 

May court again another day ; 

But he who weds and courts girls still 
May go to court against his will. 


apie td 


School teacher : ‘‘ Johnny, you may tell me what 
success means.” 

Johnny: ‘‘ The prosperous termination of any- 
thing attempted.” 

School teacher: ‘‘Now, Bobby, what is a failure?” 

Bobby: ‘‘ Ma says pa is.” 


Railway Servants Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE Moments 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space provided. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
days of the date of the accident. Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
MoMENTS will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 


Signature 


* 5. 


; 
_ 29th August, 1891. 
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Neventh Quarterly Competitio 


Commencing June 13th and terminating September 5th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are offered quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


a How was the art of ventriloquism found 
ou 

451. Is there any recognised general arrange- 
ment between dramatist and manager ? 

452. From whence do organ-grinders obtain 
their monkeys ? 

453. What is the longest known period during 
which a person has abstained from food ? 

454. How long can a person remain under 
water ? 

455. Through which London thoroughfare do 
the most people pass daily ? 

456. What is the annual import of eggs into 
this country ? 

457. What has been the strangest known death- 
bed request ? 


:0: 
REPLIES. 


417,—WHERE THE MOST ONE-EYED PEOPLE 
ARE FOUND. 


The most one-eyed people are found in Germany, 
and in some portions of the United States. In the 
former country this is probably owing to the sword 
duels so common among German students when the 
faces of the combatants get terribly scarred. In the 
United States, which contains the rough elements 
from almost every other country, quarrelling is 
frequent, and the gouging out of an opponent’s 
eye is too common an incident amongst the brutal 
portion of the population to attract much notice 
when it occurs. An eye-maker calculates that 
there are 336,000 persons with only one eye in the 
Republic. In proportion to the population, there 
are more one-eyed people in Paterson, New Jersey, 
than in any other town in America or any other 
country. Apart from eyes lost in duels or rowdy 
fights, the great majority of artificial eyes are used 
by workmen, especially those engaged in iron 
foundries, where many eyes are put out by the 
sparks which fly about in all directions. Itisa 
very rare occurrence to meet a woman haying a 
glass eye. 

ig: 


419,—ORIGIN OF TERM “ TOMMY ATKINS,” 


_ “Tommy Atkins,” the army name, correspond- 
ing im some measure to the nayal ‘‘ Jack Tar,” is 
said to have taken its origin from the following 
circumstance. A great many years ago, it was 
decided that eyery soldier should be supplied with 
a ‘‘small book,” or ‘‘ pocket ledger,” in which his 
description with a full record of his service, 
wounds, and medals was to be entered; his 
accounts with his captain were also to be posted 
therein monthly, and all particulars necessary to 
his identification were to be inserted. A» War 
Office circular was issued, showing how the book 
was to be filled up, and in the specimen form the 
name of Thomas Atkins was inserted; it was 
probably the first name that entered the thoughts 


of the clerk who prepared the specimen book. 
When the pocket ledgers were issued to the army, 
the men at once dubbed each ledger a ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins,” and the nickname has thence been trans- 
ferred to the soldier himself. 


+0: 


420,—WHERE BAGPIPES ARE USED. 


Bagpipes are not only used in other countries 
than Scotland, but, in fact, are comparatively a 
modern innoyation in the land of the Scot, not 
having been known there until the 15th or 16th 
centuries; the first authentic mention of them being 
in connection with the battle of Balyinnes in 1594. 
As a musical instrument among Hastern nations, 
the bagpipe dates back to a very remote period, 
being almost universal throughout the whole of 
Asia. It is used among Chinese musicians, and 
also in Persia and India. It was introduced 
into Arabia and Egypt, and is common in Italy, 
some of the peasants of which country come over 
with the hand-organ tribe, and may be seen during 
the summer months alternately with the German 
bands at many English pleasure resorts. The 
Italian peasant believes that the bagpipe was the 
best-beloved music of the Virgin Mary, and that 
it was the instrument upon which the shepherds 
expressed their joy when they visited the Saviour. 
When the Italian peasant visits Rome on the anni- 
versary of the birth of our Sayiour, he always 
carries his bagpipes with him. Prior to the 16th 
century the bagpipe was common in England; 
carvings of it occur in churches at Boston, Great 
Yarmouth, and Hull, as also at Melrose. It is 
mentioned by Chaucer and Spenser, and several 
times by Shakespeare. 

Pita th 


421.—THE FIRST FORGED BANK-NOTE. 


Richard William Vaughan, after graduating at 
Oxford, living a fast and wild life, and failing in 
all he undertook, was the first forger of a Bank of 
England note. He was conyicted of the offence— 
then a hanging one—and executed at Tyburn, 1st 
May, 1758. Vaughan commenced life as a linen- 
draper at Stafford, and there became bankrupt. 
He then tried several occupations without success, 
at last obtaining a situation, at a very small salary, 
as clerk to a lawyer named Bliss, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. He courted and became engaged to Miss 
Bliss (niece and ward of his employer), who had 
considerable property of her own, bringing in a 
revenue of £600 a year, and obtained the consent 
of Mr. Bliss, it being agreed that as soon as he 
accumulated £500, the marriage should take place. 
In order to raise this £500, which he did not 
possess, and had no means of obtaining, he con- 
ceived the notion of forging bank-notes for the 
amount. He arranged with Corbould, an 
engraver, to prepare a plate for a promissory note, 
and, to prevent detection, got another engraver to 
prepare a plate for a portion of the note. The 
notes were ready about three weeks before his 
intended marriage was to come off, and he 
deposited notes to the value of £300 with Miss 
Bliss, and also tried to cash one of them, when the 
forgery—which was a yery clumsy one—was 
detected. England was spelt ‘‘Englad,” the 
paper was thicker than the genuine note, and had 
no water mark. The next bank-note forger was 
John Mathison, a Scotchman, who was executed 
in 1779, for the offence of which he was conyicted. 


70: 
422,—MEANING OF THE SAYING ‘ TAG, RAG, 
AND BOBTAIL.” 


The proverbial saying of ‘‘'Tag, Rag, and Bob- 


tail,” according to Edwards’s dictionary oi phrases, 
is an old hunting expression to signify a herd of 
deer. In Prescott’s ‘‘ Philip the Second,” quoting 
from Strype and Holingshead, is the following :— 
‘« They hunted the deer, and were so greedy of their 
destruction that they killed them rag and tag with 
hands and swords.” The word tegg or tag signifies, 


according to Bailey, ‘‘a doe in the second year of 
her age”; rag, on the same authority, is ‘‘a herd 
of young colts,” but other ancient authorities give 
raage or Tag as signifying ‘‘a herd of deer at 
rutting time.” Bobtail is a fawn, just after it has 
been weaned. ‘‘'Tag” and ‘‘bobtail” are used in 
the same sense when speaking of sheep, but “‘ rag” 
does not seem known in this connection. The com- 
plete original sense of the phrase “tag, rag, and 
bobtail”” seems to haye been a collection of sheep 
or deer of all sorts mixed indiscriminately. This 
phrase is also more generally used in another sense 
as applied to a mixed assembly of persons—“‘all 
sorts and conditions of men,” a rough and rowdy 
mob. The origin of the expression in this senso 
is traced to three sorts of inferior dogs, which were 
so called. 
0: 


424.—NIABARA FALLS ONCE CEASED TO FLOW, 


It seems almost incredible that at one time in its 
history the greatest and most wonderful waterfall 
in the world actually ran dry. Nevertheless, it is 
an established fact that this occurred on March 29, 
1848, and for a few hours scarcely any water 
passed over Niagara Falls. The winter of that 
year had been an exceptionally severS one, and 
ice of unusual thickness had formed on Lake Erie. 
The warm spring rains loosened this congealed 
mass, and on the day in question a brisk east wind 
drove the ice far up into the lake. About sunset 
the wind suddenly veered round, and blew a 
heavy gale from the west. This naturally turned 
the ice in its course, and, bringing it down to the 
mouth of the Niagara River, piled it up in a solid, 
impenetrable wall. So closely was it packed and 
so great was its force that m a short time the 
outlet to the lake was completely choked up, and 
little or no water could possibly escape. In a very 
short space of time the water below this frozen 
barrier passed over the Falls, and the next morning 
the people residing in the neighbourhood were 
treated to a most extraordinary spectacle. The 
roaring, tumbling rapids above the Falls were 
almost obliterated, and nothing but the cold, black 
rocks were visible in all directions. The news 
quickly spread, and crowds of spectators flocked 
to view the scene, the banks on each side of the 
river being lined with people during the whole day. 
At last there camd a break in the ice. It was 
released from its restraint, the pent-up wall of 
water rushed downward, and Niagara was itself 
again. 

thy 


425,—THE ORIGIN OF THE DIAMOND, 


This is still one of the mysteries of geology. 
When the South African fields were discovered 
there was much astonishment to find the gem in a 
series of minerals quite different from those in 
which it had been hitherto found in India and 
Brazil. Instead of lying beside tourmaline, 
anatase, and brookite, it was mingled with a 
breccia of magnesian rocks, which had evidently 
been pushed up from below; and a great variety 
of minerals, such as diopside, mica, zircon, 
corundum, were embedded along with it. Some 
have supposed that the diamond was originally 
formed where it is now picked up, and the presence 
of carburetted gas and carboniferous rocks is in 
fayour of the idea; but on the other hand the 
broken condition of some of the stones, and other 
facts, make it far more probable that diamond has 
been ejected from a deeper source. According to 
M. Daubree, the well-known French mineralogist, 
the diamond issues from the infra granitic regions 
of the earth’s crust, where peridot is prevalent ; 
for it arrives at the surface along with that 
mineral and certain serpentine masses, which 
result from the transformation of the latter. The 
imitation of this gem has reached great perfection. 
A material, named Strass, after its German dis- 
coverer, which is made from rock crystal, boracic 
acid, and caustic potash, purified by alcohol, is now 
used for the artificial gems. They are mostly made 
in Switzerland, , 
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You can’t tell how valuable a girl’s affections are 
until you are sued for blighting a set of them. 


* ke 


She: ‘I'll neyer marry aman whose fortune 
hasn’t at least five ciphers in it.” 

_He (exultingly): ‘Oh, darling, mine’s all 
ciphers.” , 
* * % 


Sanso: ‘Ife is not rich, and yet he makes a great 
deal more money than he spends.” 

Rodd; ‘‘ How can that be?” 

Sanso: ‘‘ He works in the Mint.” 


* FF 


Judge: ‘“‘And he took you by the throat and 
choked you, did he?” 

Pat: ‘‘Yis, sor; he squazed me troat till Oi 
to’ht he’d mek cither out of me Adam’s apple.’? 


= * * & 


_ Head of firm (angrily): ‘“‘ Who is that smoking 
in the office ?” 
Bookkeeper: ‘‘ The office boy, sir.” 
Head of firm: ‘Oh, all right. I thought it was 
one of the clerks.” 
x *«£ & 


Young man: ‘‘Sir, I love your daughter. Haye 
I your permission to address myself to her ? ” 
Father (an editor): “Certainly, my boy; only 
do not forget to inclose a stamped envelope. You 
may haye merit, but still be unsuited to her present 
uses.” a 
* * 


‘Always take time for reflection.” So ran the 
wise little line in the ‘“‘home department” of her 
fayourite paper. The moral lesson is contained 
made such an impression upon her that evening, 
that she stood before the glass two hours longer 
than usual. 

* %*« 


Great lawyer (in cross-examination): ‘Huh! 
You consider the prisoner an honest man, do you?” 

Witness: ‘An honester man never lived.” 

Great lawyer (superciliously): ‘Will you kindly 
state on what you base that remarkable opinion ?” 

Witness (hotly): ‘On the fact that he once tried 
to be a lawyer, and failed.” 


ee 


Mary’s intended (to her little brother, whom he 
meets for the first time): ‘‘I seo you haye your 
sister’s hair,” 

Tittle brother; ‘Oh, no, sir; she has mine. 
When mamma had my long curls cut off last 
Summer, sister Mary had them made into a plait, 
and she has been wearing them eyer since.” 


* * 


“Td like to kiss you, May,” said he, 
‘Just once before I leaye you; 
But I, of course, shall not insist 
On kissing if it grieves you.” 
“J cannot let you, sir,” said May, 
“ My folks would not permit it ; 
But if you really want a kiss 
You're strong enough to get it.” 
* #£ & 


ASTRONOMY MApE Fasy. 


Hostess: ‘And so you really believe the moon 
to be inhabited, professor?” ~* 

Professor Hiuziimachen : ‘ Ah, vell, I do not say 
zak, But zere is Yun moon in yich zere mus’ be 
vin man.” 

Hostess: ‘‘ And which might that be, pray?” 

Professor (putting on his party manners); ‘Vy, 

e—yat you call it —ze honey-moon!” 


SPARE. 


A pretty girl will subdue four out of every five 


men she meets, but it is always the fifth she wants. 
*x* + * 


‘©Oh, Edith, won’t you kiss the doctor!” said a 
mother to her little girl. is ; 
Edith replied: ‘‘T?’m so shy, mamma; you kiss 
him first.” 
* +  O* 


He (on the shore with a camera, meeting a girl) : 
‘Ah, I beg your pardon; may I take your” 
She Se eagerness, but blushing): ‘‘ Yes, I’m 
perfectly willing; but you’ll have to ask papa first.” 
* %*£ 


Mr. Giltman: ‘‘ What have you done with my 
wife’s pet poodle that I paid you £5 to steal?” 

Sneak-thief Bill: ‘‘T returned it this morning, 
and got the £10 reward she offered for it.” 


* %* * 


Mamma: ‘‘ Millie, I hear that at the office to- 
day papa’s lady typewriter refused to get up and 
give you her chair. JTlow could she be so rude?” 

Mille: ‘‘She didn’t haye no chair! She was 
sitting on papa’s lap!” 

x * . ® 


Belinda: ‘‘On what ground, Mr. Cautious, do 
you propose to break our engagement ?” 
Mr. C.: ‘‘There’s no ground, that’s the trouble. 


I was led to suppose when we became engaged that 


you owned a large farm.” 
* + %* 


Theatre manager: ‘‘In my new play I’m going 
to haye a tank of real water, a real fire engine, and 
a real patrol waggon. Can you suggest anything 
else ?” 

Tomdik: ‘‘Yes; you might try a real actor or 
two.’ 
* %* 


Young lady: ‘‘Three out o’ them last dozen 9’ 
eggs was bad, Mr. Figgs, and ma sez as you must 
make ’em good ?”’ 

Mr. Figgs: ‘‘ Well, miss, if you or your ma’ll 
bring ’em round the next time you're this way, I'll 
do my yery best with ’em !” 

ee a 


A Margate man started in the livery-stable 
business last week, and the first thing he did was 
to have a sign painted representing himself holding 
a mule by the bridle. ‘‘Is that a good likeness of 
me?” he asked of an admiring friend. 

‘Yes, it is a picture of you; but who is that 
fellow holding you by the bridle?” 


* * & 


‘‘Why, Esther,” exclaimed a mother to her 
misbehaving girl, ‘‘why Esther, how you do act. 
Why is it that you can never behave as nicely as 
little Mary Brown does ?” 

Esther looked up with a pout, and said: ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose it is because Mary’s mamma has brought 
her up better than you have me.” 

BR Oe 


‘‘But, George,” said the young lady, ‘‘if you 
would state the case to papa as clearly as you haye 
to me, I think he would consent to our union. He 
could help you, you know. With that patent 
clothes rack of yours, the whole country for a field, 
and papa‘ at your bac 1 

‘It’s your papa at my back that I am afraid of, 
Pare ejaculated George, moying uneasily in his 
chair. 


* #* * 


Scene: a (éte-d-téte, Angelia: ‘‘Can you tell me 
what are these ‘trusts’ one reads so much about 
lately ?” 

Adolphus: ‘‘A ‘trust’ 1s a combination for 
mutual advantage, so to speak.” 
Bi Seer (confusedly): ‘* Adolphus—er—that is— 


Adolphus : “Yes P?? 
Angelia: ““Why may we not form a ‘trust’ ?” 
They combine, Tableau. ie 


20th August, 1891. 


Optician (to his clerk directing his circulars) : 
‘‘Be sure and write the addresses °4 small as you 
can, so that people will be reminded t at they need 
glasses.2 > = * ; ’ 
as Ae 4 


: “This summer weather is too hot.” 

: “Why don’t you commit suicide ?” 
Snap: ‘‘I fear that would be jumping out o 

the frying pan into the fire.” 


Ke OS 
Auntie (sympathisingly): ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
Bobby, dear?” sr ; whe. 
Bobby (sobbing): ‘‘ Mamma whipped me. I jus 


- > 


wish I’d been born a orphin!’ 
* * * 


Victim (after five minutes of torture): ‘‘ You 
said you would have that tooth out in a second ! 

Dentist: ‘So I will, so I will (giving another 
wrench) just as soon as I get it loosened from the 
gum.” 

* * * 

‘“‘T am engaged to Mr. Gibbus,” said Mary, 

“You are?” answered her chum. th Now I 
understand what he meant by ovine “if the worst 
comes to the worst’ when I refused him. — But I 
thought then he only intended to commit suicide. 


* * # 


Patient: ‘Doctor, I can’t sleep at night. I 
tumble and toss until morning.” 

Doctor: ‘‘H’m, that’s bad. Let me see your 
tongue. (After diagnosis.) Physically you are all 
right. Perhaps you worry oyer that bill you've 
owed me for the past two years.” 

* * # 

Jibby: ‘‘I called upon Miss Guineyere Boggs 
last night. 
feelings ?” ‘ 

Bibby: ‘‘Why so? Did she say anthing?” 

Jibby: ‘Oh, no! She only poured a pail of 
water on me from the upper window.” 

* *. * 


Small child (whose favourite aunt is engaged): 
‘Grandma, where is Auntie May?” 
Grandma; ‘‘She is sitting in the library with 


‘Captain Herbert, my dear.’ 


Small child (after a moment’s thought): ‘“Grand- 
ma, couldn’t you go and sit in the library with 
Captain Herbert, and let Auntie May come and 
play with me?” ae as 


In illustrating the fruits of advertising, an Indian 
aper says: ‘* A family in Bombay lost their little 
oy, and advertised for him in a daily paper. That 

very afternoon an alligator crawled out of the 

swamp, and ‘died on the front door-step. In his 

stomach was found a handful of red hair, some 

bone buttons, a glass marble, a pair of check pants, 

and a paper collar. The adyertisement did it.” 
. 4. ® 2 


~.Full oft do I recall the time _ 
‘When she and I were wooing 
Like turtle doves, our joy sublime, 
A-billing and a-cooing. 


But now, alas! I’m forced to say, 
'-To coo I’m more than willing— 
In fact, I'd coo the livelong day, 
Could I but stop the billing! — 
* * * 
A Sormemn Moment. 

After the bridal party partook of a sumptuous 
banquet, a younger brother of the bride got up, 
and said solemnly, raising his glass: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have to propose a toast which, how- 
ever, must be drunk standing. Please take your 
glasses and rise up.” ‘The guests, although some- 
what bewildered, did so.  ‘‘ Now,” said the young 
scapegrace, ‘if you will remain standing for a few 
minutes, I'll find out who has been sitting on my 
riew ailk hath waar ¥ 7 


I am afraid I’ye hurt her mother’s 


: 
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CURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS, — 


TO NEW READERS. 


These articles are specially written for SPARE MOMENTS by 
a@ well-known journalist from personal exp:rience and obser- 
vation, The following subjects have already been treated in the 
issues stated :— pe’ 

‘ 1, Life ina Glasgow Flat (No. 134). 
2. Sandy at the Seaside (No. 137). 
3. St. Mungo’s Saturnalia (No. 139). 


No. 4.—HOW SANDY KEEPS THE 
“ SAWBATH.” 


Theintelligont foreigner who, trayelling from some 
busy Continental capital, arrives in London on a 
Sunday is terribly surprised and depressed by our 
mode of keeping theday. Weinterpret the Divine 
command to ‘‘ rest on the seventh day ” as directing 
us to abstain from all amusement or recreation ; 
he considers ‘‘rest” to be a change of occupation, 
and varies six days’ ‘‘ work” by a seventh, devoted 
principally to ‘‘play.” But could that same 


- foreigner be suddenly transported to Glasgow, 


Edinburgh, or any large town in Scotland, there to 
pass his first Sabbath on British soil, his surprise 
would be transformed into horror, his depression into 
ennui of the worst kind. Eyen the Englishman 
who has never spent a Sunday North of the Tweed, 
has a very faint idea of the restrictions placed on 
that day by a deliberate combination of Parlia- 
mentary statutes, municipal edicts, and national 
intolerance. 

' Frankly, I must admit that things are not as 
they were a generation or two ago, when a shepherd 
dared not whistle for his dog on the Sabbath; and 
when people were publicly reprimanded by the 
Kirk Session for taking a walk on that day ; when 
seven or eight hours eyery Sunday were devoted to 
religious exercises, and the junior members of the 


family were regularly thrashed into sullen listless- 


ness. Sandy is more tolerant than he was; but 
there stillremains a very large amount of bigoted 
folly in connection with the observance of the 


_ Sabbath in Scotland, which folly it is the object of 


this article to expose. 

Let us imagine that we have left London late on 
Saturday eyening—say by the 8.40 express from 
Huston—and that we arrive punctually atthe Central 
Station, Glasgow, at 7 the next morning. Our 
first idea is to go to an hotel, and the cabman who 
drives us there—if we are fortunate enough to find 
one of those yehicles—charges us ‘‘ extra” fare— 
double the week-day tariff—for aiding, or, rather, 
calling on him, to break the Sabbath. » 


THE HOTEL DOOR IS BOLTED 


and barred; no ‘‘night” porter ever goes on duty 
on Saturday, and when our repeated rings at last re- 
ceive attention, and the door is opened, we are eyed 
with suspicion, questioned as to where we have 
come from, and grudgingly admitted. As our flask 
was emptied shortly after leaving Carlisle, we 
suggest to the boots that a soda-and-brandy or a 
glass of whisky would be appreciated. 

*“Mon, dae ye no ken its th’ Sawbath? Ye’ll 
get nae refreshment till th’ maister’s doon.” 

And we go up to our room, depressed and thirsty, 
with the knowledge that we will haye to ‘‘ bide a 
wee. 

_ Breakfast over, we go for a stroll through the 
city. Of course, eyery shop is closed. Theré area 
few--a very few—tramcars running; not an 
omnibus or a cab to be seen. Streams of men, 
women, and children, clad in their Sunday “‘ braws,”’ 
and wearing the utmost solemnity on their visages, 
are making their way to the churches which abound 
innearly eyery thoroughfare. Wepauseforamoment 
atthe doorof oneof these edifices. Onasmalltable, just 
inside the porch, is a plate, over which two elders, 
clad in funeral black, are keeping watch and ward. 
In this plate every worshipper deposits his half- 
penny as he enters the sacred building. The con- 
tribution may be small, but under the stern glance 
of the guardians everybody must put something in, 
and the amount tells up when the congregation 
numbers some hundreds. (N.B.—There ate no 
farthings current in Glasgow.) oer ee 


- By the bye, that expression, “‘ the sacred build- 


ing,” is hardly correct. 
NO CHURCH IS SACRED IN SCOTLAND. 


It may be used for any purpose sacred or secular, 
according to the financial exigencies of the owner. 
I know one, close to Queen-street Station, in 
which packing-cases are manufactured six days a 
week; another in Waterloo-street, in the base- 
ment of which merchandise—barrels of oil, &c. 
—is stored, though, I must admit, it is never 
handled on the Sabbath; and yet a third on the 
south side of the city, which, being a failure as a 
‘‘kirk,” has been temporarily transformed into a 
workshop! Sandy thinks a great deal of his kirk ; 
but it would be, in his eyes, an unpardonable sin 
to allow the building to remain unproductive from a 
financial point of view. 

But to resume our stroll. We got tired of walk- 
ing along the now deserted streets, with their tall, 
sombre rows of tenements, every window of which 
is religiously closed; and we hail with delight a 
passing cab—an antiquated open barouche—and 
tell the man to drive round the city for an hour 
or two. We glance at our watch. 

“Ten minutes past eleven,” we murmur, 
thoughtfully—‘‘ just two. hours more before i 
but imagination supplies the rest. 

Our driver is not loquacious; and, in answer to 
our questions as to the various buildings which we 
pass, replies as curtly as possible, evidently 
objecting to impart worldly information on the 
Sabbath. And so we make the tour of the city— 
along Sauchiehall-street to Partick; back along 
Anderston and Argyle-streets; down Jamaica- 
street, over the Clyde, round by Hglinton-street, 
Glasgow Green, the High-street, Parliamentary- 
road; and lo! we are back again at our starting- 
point, having circled the boasted ‘‘ Second City” 
of the Empire (and a bit of its suburbs too) in 
something under two hours. 

‘* How much ?”’ we inquire of our Jehu, as we 
descend from the vehicle. 

‘‘Ten shullin’,” replies that worthy, who has 
not troubled to descend from his seat. 

“Ten shillings!” we re-echo, incredulously. 
‘“ Why, how do you make that out ?”’ 

‘« Joost on twa ’oors”’ is the stern response. 

“But your table of fares,” and we point to one 
displayed on the door of the cab, ‘‘says, ‘if by 
time, half-a-crown an hour.’”’ 

‘©Qo, aye; bit ye ken it’s th’ Sawbath th’ day.” 

We appeal to a policeman. Cabby is right. The 
City fathers of Glasgow, determined to keep the 
Sabbath holy, have decreed that anyone wicked 
enough to go for a drive on that day shall pay 
double fare for the privilege. We pay that half- 
sovereign, and are disposed to use language unfit 
for publication, when a clock close at hand strikes 
“Cone,” and we forget our yexation in the immedi- 
ate prospect of a glass of bitter. We look for a 
public-house, and have no need to look far. There 
is 


ONE AT EVERY CORNER, 


‘‘and one or two between each other” as the 
Irishman said, but their doors are closed. Surely 
that clock was fast? No, our watch tells us that 
itis a few minutes past one. Again we consult 
that constable, who has been watching us with 
thinly-veiled curiosity. And then we learn what 
we ought to have known before. There are no 
public-houses open in Scotland on Sunday. They 
close at eleven on Saturday night, and remain 
closed till Monday morning at eight. The police- 
man supposes that we are strangers to the city? 
We are—it is our first visit to Glasgow. And 
then follows a little confidential conversation ; the 
subtle transfer of a shilling; andin the course of 
five minutes we are ‘‘outside”’ a bottle of very good 
beer, while the contents of another is quietly 
reposing under the blue tunic of our guide’s uni- 
form. How was it managed, do you ask? Wait 
a week or two till I tell you something about 
‘‘Shebeens, and Sunday Drinking.” 

At two o'clock the bells chime out again. Sandy 
goes to church twice every Sunday; but he goes 


' Morning and afternoon, leaving the evening free for 


reflection—and “‘toddy.” Ihave visited at many a 
house in Scotland, and found, without exception, 
that the whisky-and-water on Sunday evening 
was stronger, and there was far more of it, than on 
any other evening in the week ; though no news- 
papers, idle talk, music, or laughing would be 
tolerated for a moment. Drinking whisky is 
neither work nor recreation for a Scotchman—it is 
a solemn duty, one that he performs with religious 
regularity. 

In the afternoon we take another stroll; for the 
hotel, where liquid refreshments are grudgingly doled 
out, and charged on the ‘‘Sawbath”’ scale, is the 
deepest depth of desolation. In a quiet thorough- 
fare we come upon a milk-cart, the two boys 
attached to which are vigorously shaking empty 
cans, in which are a few coppers, by way of 
attracting their customers. Subsequently we learn 
the reason of the deafening din. The bells which 
the milk-vyendors ring throughout the week are 
suppressed by municipal edict on the Sabbath; so 
the ingenious milkman substitutes the empty can 
and the coppers, which makes ten times as much 
noise as the bell, but which is supposed to preserve 
the sanctity of the ‘‘ Sawbath!” 

Considering that the Glaswegians work hard all 
the week, one would have thought that the coast or 
the country would have claimed its visitors on the 
one day when shops offices, and warehouses are 
closed. But loyers of nature must trayel by 
‘“‘Shanks’s pony” if they want to make acquaint- 
ance with the beauties of meadow, copse, or moor, 
or to smell the fragrance of the bedge-rows or the 
hay. 


NO TRAINS ARE AVAILABLE 


on the Sabbath, except one or two at most 
unearthly hours of the morning. Not a single 
steamer goes down the Clyde on that day, to enable 
the toilers of the city to get a breath of salt-laden 
ozone. There area few brakes and waggonettes, 
which conyey drouthy souls to Paisley, some half- 
dozen miles away; where, as bond fide travellers, 
they crowd the hotels, and drink till the shades of 
evening fall. In what condition they return to the 
city it is needless to tell. 

Before we seek our couch just let us take one 
last turn down the Trongate, through the Salt- 
market, and so on to the Green. What does the 
scene resemble ? Whitechapel on Saturday night ? 
Well, hardly, for there is no light but that of the 
flickering gas-lamps, no public-houses open, and 
no cries of costermongers or street vendors. Yet 
—thanks to the shebeens—there is all the 
drunkenness, aye, and more, than even Seven 
Dials could have shown in its worst days. The 
police are occupied taking ‘‘ drunks ” to the Central, 
close at hand, for this is their busy night; the fiery 
nature of the shebeen whisky renders those who 
drink it ‘‘mad” drunk, and the sturdy Highland 
constables have all their work cut out to convey 
the cursing, kicking wretches to the station-house. 
Here is a fight between two women; both are 
intoxicated; so are their numerous sympathisers ; 
and we gladly get out of the crowd which quickly 
gathers, only to disperse at the cry of ‘Th’ 
Polis!” 

Such isa Sabbath in Glasgow. Very similar is 
a Sabbath in any other Scotch town; and the 
Sabbath in the rural districts is just as dull and 
dreary, without the open drunkenness and vice, 
but with a terrible consumption of whisky in the 
privacy of those ‘‘but-and-ben”’ houses, the in- 
mates of which would deem it a erying sin to take 
a walk through the green fields, or to improye their 
minds with a book of travels, all of which goes to 
prove the truth of the old adage that ‘‘ You can’t 
make people sober or moral by Act of Parliament,” 
or by hypocritical intolerance either. 


Note.—Our next paper, entitled ‘‘How Sandy 
Gets Married,” will appear in No, 143, dated 
September 12, 1891. 


EEE 
It is stated that cows only live fifteen years, but 


you can never get people who reside at boarding- 
houses to believe it, 
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By W. E. MANNING, 
No. 106.—THE MASSACRE AT 
CAWNPORE. 


Hushed and still is the little tewn; slowly passes 
the night away ; 

The restless warriors in the fort count each hour 
till dawn of day ; 

Softly the cool breeze rushes on, over the silent 
valley and plain; 

How many hearts within those walls, will live to 
see sunrise again ? 

Carry ye winds each fervent prayer, far o’er the 
hills, the yalley and waste, 

Carry to those on the desert sands each tearful cry: 
‘* For God’s sake haste ! ” 

Hcho the cry of those warrior hearts, a handful of 
men—the bravest, best, 

Echo the sob from each mother’s lips, as she clasps 
her babe to her aching breast. 

Tell brave Havelock and his men, ere the sun shall 
rise in the heay’ns o’erhead, 

The parched, dry soil will show the stain of the 
innocent blood that will be shed. 

Before the gaze of father and son, mothers will be 
dragged out to die, 

Babes will be snatched from loying hearts and 
slain while mothers stand helpless by. 

Fathers, husbands, sons will fight to the last, as 
heroes alone can fight ; 

But what can a handful do, alas! when right is 

_ crushed by the power of might ? 

The three weeks’ siege has ceased at last, the gallant 
defenders haye done their best : 

They have done their all, they can do no more, 
but Heaven, they know, will do the rest. 

Treachery lurks on every hand, the residents know 
it and look to One 

Who sees them in their hour of need, and they 
whisper the prayer: ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

Each night as they lie down to rest, they know 
not what the morn may bring, 

They know brave Havelock is nearing fast, and to 
that desperate hope they cling. 

Nana Sahib, once Britain’s friend, has entered the 
town by treachery base ; 

Scorning the treaty, has joined the ranks, of the 

_ rebel tribes who hold the place. 

His word will loose the dogs of war, to scatter 
carnage far and wide ; 

None will be spared, not e’en the babe which 
peacefully sleeps ly its mother’s side. 

Mercy dwells not in the Sepoys’ breasts—every heart 
is a heart of stone; 

Innocent lives are nought to them—human pity’s a 
thing unknown; 

A wish to avenge the past is rife—a longing to show 
their bitter hate, 

They have made the vow that no European shall 
live to tell the other’s fate. 


* * * * % 


The Junetide night has waned, and now the pale 
grey dawn shows far away, 

Slowly rising there in the East, the herald of 
another day. 

Two figures stand in the dim, grey light, watching 
in silence the widening streak, 

Loyingly clasping each other’s hands, each heart 
too full for a wish to speak. 

There, in the room beyond, a babe calmly sleeps on 
its infant bed ; 

Innocent, heedless of all around, and the peril that 
hangs o’er its little head. 


* The first sixty poems may now be had in book- 
form, each volume containing twelve recitations ; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpende, 


The mother and father cast a glance on the face of 
their offspring lying there, j 

And a sob breaks forth from the mother’s ips—a 
stifled sob of a heart’s despair. 

Then she feels the clasp of her husband’s arms ; 
he has heard her sob—her deep-drawn sighs, 

And as he raises her face to his, he notes the tears 
that bedim her eyes. 

‘‘ Darling, don’t weep!” he softly says; ‘‘never meet 
danger, my love, half-way ! , 

For all we know the British troops may yet arrive 
some time to-day.” 

‘‘ Jack, I know you would bid me hope, but you 
cannot keep the truth from me; 

Tell me dear—tell me the worst !—let me hear the 
truth, whate’er it be! 

You smile, but I know it is only forced ; you guess 
that treachery is hovering near ; 

Let me, husband, know the worst; believe, I can 
bear it, I have no fear! 

You’re silent ; I know you suspect that ere the sun 
shall set in the distant sky 

The blow will fall. Is itnotso, Jack—shall we not 
haye to say a long good-bye?” 

‘‘ Wife, since you will that the truth be told, our 
gallant general fears-—ah! love! ; 

Ask not the rest, I dare not say, but pray for a 
blessing from God above ! 

Darling, don’t cry! I'll hold you tight! twill be but 
a short, sharp moment’s pain; 

The parting, dear wife, will be so short, we shall 
come together in heaven again!” 

“Jack, ’tis but for our child I fear; d’you think 
they will take his innocent life ?” 

A gasp breaks forth from the strong man’s lips, as he 
says: ‘‘God’s will be done, dear wife !”’ 

For a while they stand in the morning light, side 
by side, and hand in hand, 

Thinking of loved ones far away over the seas in 
the distant land— 

Thinking of one little baby heart, peacefully sleep- 
ing the hours away, 

Inwardly praying that he may noyer awaken again 
to the light of day. 

Then, suddenly, a loud report echoes upon the 
stilly air, 

And mingled with the clash of steel are heard the 
cries of deep despair ! 

The mother runs to her sleeping babe, her husband 
prepares for desperate fray ; 

He vows that while he has breath to fight he’ll 
keep the murderous hounds at bay. 

He knows the worst has come at last, the mutineers 
haye burst their chains ; 

And hundreds will die an awful death, ere help 
arrives o’er the sun-dried plains. 

He hears the flying footsteps pass, hears the shouts 
in the street below, 

Hears the women’s piteous cries, and sees the 
crimson life-blood flow. 

‘Merciful Heayen ! oh that I had a British troop!” 
the strong man cries; 

‘* See, they are slaughtering the children there, right 
in front of the mothers’ eyes. 

‘“Nell, my darling, take the child, hold my hand, 
and stand beside, 

Ill keep them off, till the very last; but in death, 
my love, we will not divide. 

Kiss me, Nellie, I'll do my best, there’s always 
hope while life holds out. 

Hark! have courage, the time has come—I hear 
the steps on the stairs without.” 

Dauntless he waits with his arm clasped round the 
form of his wife, who stands beside; 

Without a flinch he hears them come, sees the door 
thrown open wide. 

In a moment he stands before his foes, then they 
make a dash for his child and wife; ' 

But the aim of his British arm is true, and the 
foremost Sepoys part with life. 

He makes a short and gallant stand as his foes 
come rushing through the door ; 

Then he whispers softly: ‘‘Close your eyes, th 
end will come in a moment more.” : 

He sees a dozen levelled guns, rests his cheek on her 
golden head, 

And when the thick, white smoke has cleared 
husband, wife, and child are dead. 


THE MOST NOTED DETECTIVE. 


Inspector Byrnes, of New York, is said to be the 
most noted criminal catcher in the world. At the 
police head-quarters there is a little room, not more 
than twelve feet square, that has been the scene of 


“more thrilling mutations of human feeling than 


any other such spot upon the continent. Noted 
thieves, thugs, red-handed murderers, and gentle- 
manly forgers, have all in turn faced or quailed 
before the inspector’s steel-grey eyes and truth- 
searching tongue. Here, also, the innocent have 
come for protection; here many a ghastly family 
secret has been unveiled. This room is the private 
office of the chief of New York’s detective force ; 
who, having risen from the ranks himself, is 
thoroughly familiar with every detail of the com- 
plicated system which he, more than any one else, 
has revolutionised. 


+ 


Mother : ‘‘I trust that you are happy with your 
husband, Maud ?” 

Maud: ‘‘Oh, ves, as happy as one can expect to 
be with a man who is talking of himself half the 
time and of his first wife the other half.” 


rage Ue 


Proud Briton (whose dog has dropped overboard) : 
‘‘Oaptain, I say, stop the engine.” 

Captain: ‘‘I am not allowed to do that except 
when a man falls overboard.” 

Proud Briton (as he jumps into the water): 
‘‘ Now you can stop.” ie 

Captain: ‘‘We never stop for suicides. Good 
day!” 


£50 IN PRIZES. 


AN EASY COMPETITION 
BIG REWARDS. 


In order to centre readers’ interest in the magnificent 
serial story which began last week we offer 


SOME GRAND PRIZES 


as follows :— 


First Prize -.. £20 
Second ,, £10 
Third — <5, « ctrse aeaineean ean 


and £15 in smaller prizes, making a total of $50 to 
be given to those persons 
COUNTING MOST CORRECTLY 


The total number. of “A’s” and “T's” in the story 
entitled— 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


including titles and chapters, etc., etc., during its publica- 
tion in SPARE MOMENTS. 


COMMENCE AT ONCE 
and count all the letters “A” and “T'” in each week's 
instalment of the story very carefully, keeping the totals 
by you until the conclusion of the story. Then post your 
totals to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, B.C., and watch for the publication 
of the winners’ names. , 

Bear in mind that no competitions are to be sent in until 
the completion of the story in SPARE MOMENTS. x 

All lists are to contain the total “A’s” and “T’s” in 
each chapter, thus :— 

CHAP. 1. ae AUER 
“p ‘ te Ag “rpg” ; 
and so on, filling in the number which you make against 
each chapter. . 

Any number of persons in the same family or house 
may send in lists, but each list must be accompanied by 
the weekly story coupon which will be printed on the cover 
of each number. ‘Therefore if the story runs for 
ten weeks (more or less) and you decide to compete, you 
must carefully preserve the coupons from week to week 
and pin them to your list when you send it in at the 
termination of the story. 


DONT MISS THIS GRAND COMPETITION, 
BUT START COUNTING AT ONCE, 


, 
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\ 
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- good investment. 
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, The Prize Spare Moment.’ § 
— x X —— 
The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 


cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


ANNIE LopGE, 
62, Stapleton Hall-road, 
Stroud Green. 


MY GENTLEMAN CUSTOMER. 


“Sharp! Haye to be sharp! I believe you, 
my boy; the way of transgressors may be hard, 
but the lines of those who have to watch them are 
certainly harder, especially in our trade; sharp’s 
the word with us all the time.” 

Bullion, my friend, whose laugh as he made the 
aboye remarks was not as jolly as usual, is 
known to be one of the largest and most reliable 
dealers in jewelry and precious stones in a 
prominent city. 

“‘Was I ever bit ?” he continued; ‘‘ yes, I have 
been bit, and in the worst way too. As I have 
acknowledged this much to you, which I don’t do 
to eyery man, I may as well tell the worst and 
most complete swindle of which I was eyer made 
the victim.” 

It was just after the close of a recent war, when, 
in certain lands, money was plentiful as promises 
in the mouth of a candidate. One day in August 
all my clerks but one were away on vacation, and I 
was ‘“‘tending” shop. Business was dull, and I 
thought, as I leaned on a show-case and gazed out 
upon the almost deserted streets, that for all the 
profit there was in keeping open we might as well 
shut up and be off to the seashore with the rest of 
creation. 

My attention was aroused from such reyerie by 
the opening of the shop door. I looked up as there 
entered -a perfect type of the elegant gentleman. 
His clothing was of the best material and in 
thorough good taste. He was tall, handsome, 
dignified, with snow-white necktie, and gold- 
rimmed spectacles across his aristocratic nose. He 
might haye been a bank manager, a member of 
Parliament, a clergyman, a bishop. He certainly 
looked respectable enough tg be either, or all in one. 

I was prepossessed in his favour in an instant, 
and set him down for a sure customer if I 
could suit him by any possible amount of care or 
trouble. 

*“T have been recommended to you, sir—Mr. 
Bullion, I believe ?”—I bowed—‘ by Messrs. 
Blank, Blankety, and Blank. I understand you 
have the best collection or assortment of diamonds 
in the city.” ; 

“‘T beheye, honestly, sir, that no other house in 
the country carries a larger or more varied stock,” 
I replied, proudly. 

‘Well, my daughter is with me here, from the 
West, and has met the gentleman to whom she has 
been engaged forseyeralyears. He has been through 
the war and gained the high promotion he merits, 
but his leave of absence will not give him time to 
visit our far-off home, and I have, weakly perhaps, 
yielded to the solicitation of the young people and 
consented that the wedding should take place here 
and immediately. 

‘My motherless girl is all I have on earth, and 
lacking time to make preparation for more rational 
gifts, I must do the best I can in the way of 
trinkets and deck her out with the jewels that all 
women love so well. At all events, diamonds are a 
But come, let us see what you 
have that might please my little girl.” 

I displayed my entire stock, tray after tray of 


oe gems | produced, and though he handled 


them and held them up in different lights, there was 


not one sign of those suspicious moyements which 
we dealers have learned to know so well and to 
watch for so closely. ; 

At last he made his selections—a pair of ear- 
rings £60, a bracelet £100, a brooch £25, a soli- 
taire ring £40, and a lace pin for the only 
bridesmaid £20. All these were set with the finest 
first-water diamonds, you will understand; £245! 
—rather a good hour’s work for a hot August 
morning, wasn’t it ?” : 

My customer was particular about the cases in 
which these precious gifts were to repose; the 
usual ones would not satisfy his fastidious taste, 
and so I fitted the trinkets into special receptacles 
which brought the amount up £20 more. 

When this was done, or while it was being done, 
the gentleman was busy counting over the con- 
tents of a large Russia-leather pocket-book ; and 
when I handed him the small but valuable package 
and the bill (the bill, from force of habit, being 
presented a little in advance), he passed me over a 
cheque and some bank-notes. Mee 

“The cheque is perfectly good, you notice,” he 
said, and I at once recognised the genuine signature 
of Blank, Blankety, and Blank, whose names he had 
mentioned at first; the notes also were good, of that 
I was convinced at a glance. There was £245 
in all. 

Replacing the large wallet in his breast pocket, 
he produced a smaller purse and proceeded to pay 
the balance. After.searching in every pocket he 
found himself half-a-crown short. _ " 

‘< My dear sir,” said I, ‘‘ never mind that trifle, 
I assure you I am perfectly satisfied.” 

“No, sir, I don’t do business that way,” he re- 
plied, with some warmth. ‘‘I owe no man a 
penny ;” he began again to search for loose coin. It 
never struck me then as strange that he did not give 
me a note to change, for he had plenty of small 
paper money. : 

While he fumbled and fussed, and while I partly 
occupied myself with trying to look as though I 
was paying no attention to him, I noticed a rather 
roughly dressed, thick-set man pass and re-pass 
the door. Then he came up and flattened his nose 
against the plate-glass of the window. His next 
move was to place his body inside the door and 
close it. Then with a sigh of relief and a dis- 
gustingly familiar wink towards me, he said under 
his breath : 

‘“‘In time, after all!” and with that he stepped 
up to my elegant customer, whose back had been 
turned to him all this while, and tapped him 
briskly on the shoulder. : 

‘‘ Hee, Dick, at your old tricks yet, are you?” 

The gentleman turned around, turned red, turned 
white, and seemed to be turned speechless. As for 
me, I was red-hot with rage. : 

‘“‘ What do you mean,” I demanded, ‘‘ by coming 
into this place and insulting my customers? Who 
are you, sir?” 

‘Customer, eh ? Been buying, hashe? He’sa 
nice customer, he is; and as to who I am and what 
I mean, there’s my card; that’ll soon tell you all 
you want to know.” : 

‘“T don’t want your card, sir—I won’t look at it. 
Get out of here. This gentleman has bought my 
goods and paid for them—paid for them, sir!” and 
I glanced at the card and saw the word ‘‘detective” 
thereon, but still I was not ready to believe. ‘‘I 
don’t care if you were a dozen detectives, you can’t 
insult gentlemen in my shop. John,” and I turned 
to my clerk, ‘‘calla policeman.” : 

‘Call three or four, if you want to,” said the 
rough intruder; ‘‘but, Dick,”’ and he now addressed 
the gentleman, ‘‘ will you go quietly with me, or 
will you not?” 

Judge of my amazement to hear my elegant cus- 
tomer hiss between his teeth a horrible oath. 
‘“You’vye got me dead to rights, wot’s th’ use of 
chinnin’ ?” and then the mask fell and I could see 
what a sleek-looking, deep villain he was. : 

“* You see, sir,” said the rough man to me ina 
tone of apology, ‘‘this is Diamond Dick, the 
downiest cuss in the business. I know his lay and 
saw him come in here, and I think you'll say it’s 
mighty lucky I did. What he paid you may look 
ali right, but Pll bet you'll find something crooked 


in it somewhere. Anyhow he’s ‘ wanted’ for three 
or four other jobs in as many cities.” 

To say I was astonished is to draw it very mildly. 
I was so dumbfounded that I lost my head com- 
pletely. 

‘* Jest let me see the cash he gave you?” said the 
detective, and I handed it over. 

‘Jest so,” said he again; ‘‘ I'll jest take charge 
of this until we get to the office, and,” putting his 
hand in the yillain’s pocket, ‘‘ I'll jest take charge 
of these shiners also, then you'll know they are all 
safe.” And he transferred money, cheque, and 
jewelry to a portion of his own rough jacket. 

My former customer was surly and had nothing 
to say. Ofcourse, I had to accompany them to the 
police-station. I bade my clerk call a carriage and 
we all entered. A short drive brought us to the 
Central Office, over which the Mayor or his repre- 
sentative presided. The cells were in the basement, 
the office on the first floor. 

The carriage halted. Under instructions from 
the detective I alighted and entered the office to 
wait until he locked his prisoner in a cell down- 
stairs prior to making formal complaint. As I 
closed the door to the police-court room I heard the 
carriage drive away. 

I waited fiye minutes, ten, fifteen, thirty, an hour! 
No business was transacted, and I knew I was an 
object of curiosity through theroom. I had noticed 
a door leading out of it, on which was a sign “‘ Chief 
of Police.” Heartily out of patience, I abruptly 
made my way into the presence of that dignitary 
and demanded when he or anyone else was going to 
give a hearing to Diamond Dick, and asked the 
whereabouts of the detective. 

The chief started. 

I explained. 

The chief laughed. 

I became angry. 

Then he grew serious. 

‘* My dear sir,” said he, ‘‘ you are the victim of 
as smart a pair of swindlers as there is in the 
country. The yillain and detective are pals, and 
your money and diamonds are, I am afraid, 
lost to you for ever. I am very sorry, 
and will help you all I can, though there is little 
chance, for these rascals, I am sorry to say, 
‘stand in’ with some of our own men—they haye 
played the same game in nearly every city in the 
country, and we have never been able to catch them 
yet.’ 

That’s nearly twenty years ago, and they hayen’t 
been able to put hands on handsome Diamond Dick 
or the detective to this day, and I’ve never told of 
my loss to a soul outside until now I’m fool enough 
to tell it to you. 


+ 


Minnie: ‘‘George, I wish you wouldn’t blow 
the cornet in the new band?” 

George: ‘‘ Why not, Minnie? It is the place of 
honour, and I get a great deal of attention by it?” 

‘* But blowing the cornet makes the lips so hard 
and stiff,” 
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Mrs. Bibbs (suspiciously): ‘‘I can’t understand 
how it is that typewriter girl of yours manages to 
dress better than I can.” 

Mr. Bibbs: ‘‘ Well, you see, she works for a 
living, and you don’t.” 
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subject to painter, poet, and novelist than the 
terrible scenes of carnage, suffering, and devasta- 
tion of a battlefield. After the ever - memorable 
Waterloo, it has been said that so thickly was 
the ground strewn with the dead, dying, and 
wounded, especially of the enemy, that the sight 
was most reyolting. Mingled with the groans and 
cries of the wounded and dying were heard gasps 
for ‘‘ water,” and so agonising was the thirst of 
one of the officers, who had lain for hours bathed in 
his own life’s blood, that with the last breath he 
offered fiye thousand pounds for one sip to cool his 
parched, dry lips! 

In the Indian Mutiny, an English resident at 
Delhi, who had been shot, held towards a Sepoy 
who was passing his well-lined purse for a drink 
from his flask. The Sepoy took the purse, and 
gave the water; but whilst the wounded man was 
raising it to his lips, the arm of the treacherous 
Sepoy was raised, and ere the unfortunate English- 
man could utter a word, a dagger Jay buried in his 
quivering flesh. He was dead? and the asked for 
relief was clasped in his neryeless hand. But the 
assassin was not to escape. A wounded soldier, 
who lay near, turned in time to see the blow 
struck, and the blood of the true-born Briton 
kindled in his yems at the barbaric cruelty. 
Severely wounded as he was, he managed to raise 
himself, seize his revolver and fire. As he fell 
back exhausted by the effort, he saw the Indian 
roll over, and knew he kad meted cut justice to a 
cowardly villain. 

Some few years ago, when such a rush was 
being made to the gold diggings, a man who 
had ‘‘struck oil” ‘was ‘riding from ‘the 
claims to the nearest town to deposit his ‘‘ chips,” 
when he was thrown from his horse in the centre 
of a prairie and seriously hurt. tie lay for hours 
unconscious. When he came to it wasnight, and no 
sign of a habitation ; no human being could he see 
as he cast his eyes round the dreary waste. All 
through the night he lay parched with thirst and 
racked with terrible pain. As morning dawned he 
felt all the agonies of the last struggle of departing 
life, and he looked despairingly about him. At 
that moment he saw a horseman approaching, who 
in a few moments came up to him. 

“All in this bag for a draught of water,” was 
the appeal that met his ears. 

“* Mate,” he replied, ‘‘never mind about the bag, 
drink.” The other did drink, he drank rayenously, 
and the succourer, who happened to be a new 
arrival from the old country, stood by the wounded 
fellow and did his best for him until he was able to 
proceed by slow stages. On the other’s recovery 
he was compelled to accept half of his ‘‘chips”’ 
—some hundreds in yalue; and shortly after, the 
two returned to the claims together, ultimately 
selling after they had accumulated a fortune. 

Who has not heard of the comparatively fabulous 
sums given for old used postage stamps—mere 
pieces of paper in most people’s eyes. Yet a 
single one has fetched as much as £250 from a 
collector who needed it to help complete his 
wants.” 

Again, miniature paintings have fetched their 
thousands of pounds, whilst the price of diamonds 
is too well known to need repetition here. ‘The few 
subjects which we have touched upon, however, will 
go far towards proving that it is not by any means 
the biggest articles which fetch the biggest sums, 
but im most cases the smallest. 

rr oo 

First Clerk: ‘“‘I’ye had this’ office coat four 
years.” ; 

Second Clerk: ‘‘You don’t say so? Why, it 
looks as good as new. How do you account for it 
lasting so long ?”’ 

First Clerk: ‘‘I don’t know, unless it’s because 
I never wear it out.” F 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR LITTLE 


HANGED CRIMINALS WHO DIDN'T 
THINGS. | 


DIE. 


£5,000 OFVERED FOR A CUP OF WATER. Innumerable instances of resuscitation after 
hanging are recorded, many of them being very 
remarkable. Henry III. of England granted a 
pardon to a woman named Inetta de Balsham, who 
was suspended from 9 o’clock of a Monday to sun- 
rise of Thursday, and afterwards ‘‘ came to.” Dr. 
Plot tells of a Swiss who was hung up thirteen 
times without effect, on account of the peculiar 
condition of his windpipe, it haying been con- 
verted. into bone by disease. Anne Green, a 
servant girl, was hanged at Oxford, England, in 
1650, and recovered fourteen hours afterwards 
under doctor’s treatment. Mrs. Cope, who was 
hanged at the same place eight years later, also 
recovered. On September 2, 1724, Margaret 
Dickson was hanged at Edinburgh and recovered 
while being carried to the grave. She lived for 
many years afterwards, and was universally known 
as ‘* Half-Hanged Maggy Dickson.” 

A housebreaker named Smith was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1705. A reprieye came when he had 
been suspended a quarter of an hour. He was 
cut down, bled and reyiyed. (William Duell, 
hanged in London in 1740, reviyed, and was 
transported. A man hanged in Cork in 1767 
was taken in hand by a physician, who brought 
him round in six hours, and we are told he 
fellow had the nerye to attend a theatrical per- 
formance the same eyening. Richard Johnson, 
hanged at Shrewsbury, October 3, 1696, obtained 
a promise from an under-sheriff to place him in 
the coffin without changing his clothes. After 
hanging half an hour he still showed signs of 
life, and on examination it was found he had 
wrapped cords about his body connected with 
hooks at the neck, which prevented the- rope 
from doing its work. The apparatus was remoyed 
and the man hanged effectually. s 


Perhaps the highest price eyer given for a pin 
was the ds. recently paid by a young dude at a 
charitable bazaar. He had been prevailed upon by 
a little charmer to inyest in a button- hole marked 
up at 2s. Gd., in payment for which he tendered 
half a sovereign. ‘‘ Will you pin it in?” he asked 
the dainty maid—who, by the way, was attired in 
a neat Swiss costume. ‘‘ Certainly,” she smilingly 
replied, taking a pin from her breast and fixing the 
flower. ‘‘ What are my services worth, sir?” said 
the fascinating little minx. ‘‘If you only knew 
how nice it looked, you would not begrudge 
another half-crown.” ‘The gentleman smiled a 
sickly smile. ‘‘ And the other five shillings?” he 
tremblingly queried. ‘‘Oh!” was the reply, 
‘‘that’s for the pin.” It may safely be assumed 
that charitable bazaars haye been declared ‘‘ off” 
by our friend since that expensive ten shillings’- 
worth. 

It was only a few weeks back that an elderly 

Romeo was suddenly seized with a longing to 
indulge in osculatory enjoyment with a lady 
to whom he was a total stranger. The lady— 
who by the way might not haye done so had the 
assaulter been a young and handsome man— 
resented the liberty, and carried, not the elderly 
Romeo, but the case, to court. The defendant 
pleaded that he had acted on a momentary impulse 
and offered ample apologies, but as a deterrent to 
putting his future inclinations into practice he was 
mulcted in damages to the tune of £5 and costs. 
No doubt there are many fair lassies who would be 
only too willing to take a part in ‘an osculatory 
ceremony, if by so doing they could be the richer 
by eyena portion of this amount after each perform- 
ance. Curious and momentary fancies will some- 
times lead a person to offer ridiculous amounts for 
articles of seemingly little value. A man 
will see a thing which tickles his fancy, he 
will offer a price, and if it is denied to him he 
will go to absurd limits to humour his whim, 
It is another instance of ‘‘ He won’t be happy till he 
gets it!” He has an insatiable longing to possess 
it; and possess it he will if he is stubborn enough 
to perseyere, and his purse is deep enough to back 
him up. 
__A curious instance of this came under our notice 
recently. A gentleman tock a fancy to a piece 
of bric-d-brac which caught his attention at 
a house where he was visiting. He told his host 
bluntly that he liked it, and would pay any- 
thing forit. It was only a small china ornament, 
but the possessor would not part with it, and 
endeavoured to laugh his friend out of his fancy, 
The yisitor went away disappointed, and, on calling 
afew days after, was still more disappointed to 
learn that the article had been accidentally broken 
and thrown away. He asked for the bits; but 
these could not be forthcoming, owing to the clear- 
ance of the dust-bin the day previously. Nothing 
daunted, the ‘‘ fancier ””—a rather apropos title for 
him in this instance—sought out the dustman, 
offered a reward for the bits, and ultimately 
obtained them at a price ridiculously in excess of 
the original value of the unbroken article. 

There would certainly seem to be a gratification 
in haying one’s own way, even in these small 
things. No doubt Mrs. Barrett, a Gloucestershire 
lady, thought so too when she made three visits to 
London for the express purpose of buying a suit of 
clothes worn by a young fellow who had made 
a gallant rescue of a young woman from drown- 
ing. It cost the old lady a small fortune for 
private agents’ inquiries, telegrams, messengers, 
and fares ; but she meant accomplishing her object, 
and accomplish it she did at a cost of upwards of 
£50—in truth a very expensive whim ! 

_ But, turning from the humorous, there are many 
instances on record of a pathetic nature. The 
field of battle has furnished most of these, as, 
ndeed, it well might, for no thetne has giyen more 
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‘‘T think he is such an interesting young man. 
He is always so melancholy. He surely must haye 
suffered some great disappointment.” q 

«*Ves, he has.” 

‘©Oh, how romantic! What was it?” 

‘“Why, he expected arise of salary last week, 
and didn’t get it.” = 
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Wuar A JUSTICE WANTED TO Know. 
Absent-minded Justice (to poh “Do you 
take this man to be your wedded husband ?” 
Bride (firmly): ‘‘I do.” 


Absent-minded Justice: ‘‘And what are, the 
mitigating circumstances, ifany?” | . 
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SUNNY SIDE OF SOLDIERING. 
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the families of warrant officers, and wish you 
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Should a soldier’s wife or any of her children fall 
ill, they receive attendance in their quarters from 
the army doctor, who gives his treatment and the 
requisite medicines free, as far as the patients are 
concerned, the necessary expenses being borne by 
the Government. In large stations, such as the 
Curragh and Aldershot, there is a special hospital 
for soldiers’ wives and children, with a paid matron 
to look after them, and in India this arrangement 
exists at all stations, 

In the eyent of there being no quarters available 
for the accommodation of a married soldier 
(through, probably, there being a large number of 
married men on the establishment), he is placed on 
the lodging list, is permitted to live outside 
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the firss is supplied free by Government, and a 
soldier is told off in the regiment to tend the 
fires, keep the laundry in order, and assist the 
women generally. A mangle is usually provided 
from the regimental funds for the women’s use. 

~ Soldiers’ gardens exist in most barracks at home 
and abroad, and here the married men may grow 
such vegetables or flowers as they may require, 
the soil and tools being lent them, free of charge, 
for this purpose. 

The children of soldiers are educated at the ex- 
pense of the Government until they reach the age of 
fourteen, when, in the case of boys, they are enlisted 
rome their parents so desire it) to foflow in their 

athers’ footsteps. Boys are also taught trades in 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS ARTICLES, 


i How ond Where to Enlist. XIII. Change of Scene. 
Il, A Full-Fledged Recruit, XIV. A Soldier's Funeral. E > . = j j 
Iii, Barrack-Room Life. XV." On Detachment —An Ocean | the regimental workshops, while girls are grounded | barracks, and is granted a money allowance in lieu 


‘of quarters, as well as for fuel and light. 


IV. Social Surroundings, : i 
Off to South Africa, in a knowledge of needlework and other domestic 
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voyages are allowed free rations as well as the 
men. 

Should a regiment be ordered on field service— 
t.e., to take part in any expedition or campaign— 
the families are sent to their homes, or such place 
of residence as they may choose, at the public ex- 
pense, and are further granted by Government a 
monetary separation allowance, varying from 8d. 
a day for each woman to 2d. per diem for each 
child, in addition to the daily allowance, which is 
stopped from the married soldier’s pay, and paid 
over to his wife and children. 

This arrangement is a permanent one as long as 
the soldier is absent from his family, and the 
amounts are regularly paid over to the latter, 
Pah ahs of what part of the world the man may 

ein. 

I had almost omitted to say that separation allow- 
ances (woman 4d., child 13d.) are also paid toa 
soldier’s family, even when he is only detached 
from them in the ordinary course of duty, whether 
at home or abroad. J 

Should a married soldier be killed on active ser- 
vice, or die through injuries received in battle, his 
widow is granted a donation equal to twelye 
months’ pay of the rank which her husband held 
at the time of his death. , 

Married privates are, as a rule, employed as 
officers’ servants, mess or canteen waiters, &c., for 
which they receive extra pay; and this, added to 
their ordinary soldier’s pay, their wives’ earnings, 
and to the many liberal benefits allowed them, 
enables them to live in comparative ease and com- 
fort, and to give their children a good, sound, prac- 
tical education, which will stand them in good need 
in after years. As a proof of the beneficial results 
which attend this special training of soldiers’ 
children, you have but to glance at sucn as haye 
adopted their fathers’ profession as their own, and 
see to what position they have attained by virtue of 
their own labours and worth. 

I could dilate at considerably greater length on 
the really comfortable, happy life that a married 
soldier leads; but I have said enough to convince 
any thinking man that the military Benedict is 
much better off than the average married civilian, 
who is never free from cares that are entirely 
foreign to his military confrere. 


X. A Soldicr’s ete in India. XXI. The Voyage Home. 
£ March. XXII. The Soldier on Furlough, 


I. On the Line o * 
I, Promotion te Colour-Sergeant, 


children attending the regimental school. With 
this money material is purchased, made up into 
garments by the children themselves, under the 
tuition of the schoolmistress, and when completed 
they are presented to the children by one of the 
ladies of the regiment, usually the colonel’s wife, if 
perchance he is married. 

Besides this, it is customary to give a treat to 
the families once a year, usually about Christmas 
time, taking the form of a tea fete, at which prizes 
and gifts are presented to the children and clothing 
material is given to the women. 

In many regiments clothing-clubs exist, under 
the management of the ladies of the battalion. To 
these the women pay a low rate of subscription, 
which is supplemented by grants from the regi- 
mental funds, and at certain stated intervals 
flannel and other material are issued from the club 
to the women for domestic purposes. 

Besides the annual Christmas fete, commanding 
officers of many regiments make it a practice to 
give the women and children an excursion pic-nic 
into some picturesque locality during the summer 
months. 

By way of amusements, they have not only the 
opportunity of attending the various entertain- 
ments organised for the men, but now and then 
travelling companies are engaged to give special 
performances for the families, while at regular in- 
tervals throughout the year the army schoolmaster 
treats them toan exhibition of magic-lantern slides, 
accompanied by an instructive lecture. 

Married men’s rations are issued to them 
separately from the single men’s, and they have 
the privilege of drawing them every two, three, 
four, or more days, as they elect, so that twice or 
thrice a week, by obtaining them in this way, the 
are sayed the necessity of purchasing bread BBA 
meat for their families. 

In the regimental grocery shop they can pur- 
chase their necessaries at prices below those of the 
town, and, what is more, are permitted to obtain 
them from there on credit, paying for them once a 
week, or once a month, as they desire. At 
Christmas-tide they receiye grants of money from 
the canteen fund, to assist them in purchasing 
their Christmas dinners. 

Coal and wood are supplied to them free, by 
Government, all the year round, in yariable 
quantities suited to the season of the year. If 
their quarters are without gas (and this exists only 
in isolated cases, where the barracks are very old) 
they receiye a free issue of candles in lieu. 

Bedding, including mattress, sheets, and blankets, 
is supplied free, not only to the men, but also to 
their wives and children, and these are washed or 
renewed periodically, at the expense of the Goyern- 
ment. Barrack furniture, such as_ bedsteads, 
tables, stools, tubs, brooms, scrubbers, &c., is 
also issued to them free, and renewed by Goyern- 
ment when worn out. 

Their quarters are lime-washed or colour-washed 
(as they wish) once a year, the chimneys’ of the 
rooms swept once a month, and the paintwork 
renewed periodically, all at the Government 
expense. Goyernment also pays for all such re- 
pairs to their quarters and ‘to the barrack furniture 
they haye as are necessitated by fair wear. 


XXTO.—Marriep Lire w rue Army. 


Oh, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life in rural leisure passed ! 

Few know thy value, and féw taste thy sweets. 
—COWPER. 


Probably one of the first things a soldier thinks 
about on returning home is matrimony. While 
abroad he has continued to hold sweet communion 
with the girl of his choice,. through the medium of 
the thrice blessed post, and not the least important 
factor in his plans has been the prospective realisa- 
tion of his hopes of union with the fair charmer 
who has laid siego to his affections. ; 

And his breast swells with honourable pride 
when he bethinks him that he has now a position 
and a home to offer her, which will enable him to 
surround her with comfort and happiness. 

T have already dwelt on the privileges enjoyed by 


a . to be oar that my remarks and 
observations in this chapter do not a 
tro P apply to 

There was a time when the lot of a soldier’s wife 
was a hard one indeed. She met with but scanty 
Tecognition at the hands of the authorities, and the 
only accommodation allowed her was a corner of 
- ate oe room, without privacy, beyond 

which was lent to it by a temporar 

Gave Vy porary screen of 
~ But remedial legislation has changed all this, and 
a married man in the army nowadays occupies a 
position of affluence and comfort ; which will com- 
pare favourably with even the middle classes in 
civil life. © + 
Every soldicr’s wife on the strength is allowed 

© privilege of the men’s washing, which brings 
her in substantial remuneration, amounting in 
many cases to £4 or £5 a month, and sometimes 
more if she has, besides, the ‘officers’ ‘washing. 
It does not follow that she has to wash hard to 
earn this, for ‘it is usual with them to hiro women 
from the town, who, for a few shillings, do thé 
work for them, leaving a large margin of profit for 
their’employers, the soldiers’ wives. — 

“here are in most regiments, and there is no 
reason why they should not exist in all, Needle- 
work Associations, from which the women obtain 


needlework to employ their leisure time at, and the 


(This serics of articles commenced in No. 116.—All 
back numbers in print.) 
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He: ‘“‘ Don’t you think we had better take the 
London and South-Western Railway on our 
wedding trip, darling ?”’ 

She: ‘‘I don’t know. Are—er—are there many 
tunnels on that line ?” 

——:0:—— 

City Editor: ‘‘ What did you find out about that 
alleged murder ?” 

Reporter: ‘‘ Nothing.” 

‘No facts at all ?”” 

‘Not a fact.” 

*<No rumours ?” 


‘Not a rumour.” : 
‘Then keep it down to two columns. 


oun hey receive forms an addition to 
their income which is by no means to be despised. 
Each married man’s quarter consists (in married 
quarters erected on the new construction) of a 
sitting-room, bedroom, and kitchen-scullery. 
Each quarter is separate and distinct from another 
and gas and water, as a rule, are laid on in every 
house. Be it remembered that all these are sup- 
ie Pe and at the married soldier has neither 
ouse rent, water rates, poor rates, i 
trouble him. © P ged Base © 
_ Situated in the vicinity of the married quarters 
18 a laundry, where the women wash ‘and iron 
their washing, water also being laid on here, with 
oughs to wash in, while boilers with fires are 
also provided for the women’s use, The coal for 
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Knowledge Sprinklers, | 
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OLD PERSIAN CARPETS fetch big prices in Eng- 
land. 


Ir is said that one-eighth of the wine produced 
in California last year came from a single yine- 
yard. 


BRANDY or wine are the best remedies when the 
heart is suddenly enfeebled from fright, loss of 
blood, accidents, or other causes. 


THE youngest of the cardinals at Rome are each 
fifty-seven years of age; the oldest eighty-four, 
who has worn the scarlet for thirty-two years. 

CREMATION is more extensively practised in 
Italy than in any other country. The first crema- 
tory was established in Milan in 1876; there are 
now fifty in operation in Italian territory. 


CHEAP PEAs.—During the ‘‘ pea” season the 
Great astern. Railway delivered into London 
markets 925 tons in one day. Large quantities 
arrived by road and other railways. Prices started 
at 4s., but soon dropped. Thousands of bags were 
sold at 9d. and 1s. per bag. Such a state of things 
was never before known. 


DWARF TREES, only two feet high, exact repro- 
ductions in’ miniature of sycamore, oak, cedar, and 
apple trees, have for two or three hundred years 
been raised by the Japanese. The mode of pro- 
ducing them is a well-guarded secret; but some 
French gardeners have within the past five years 
almost equalled the Japanese in the production of 
these dwarf trees. 


Way Woop AnD Coat Frres CRACKLE.—Per- 
sons sitting by a coal or a wood fire are aware of 
a sharp crackling sound as the coal and wood 
ignite, but few know the reason for it. A gentle- 
man of a scientific turn of mind explains that it is 
due to the air or liquid contained in the pores 
expanding by heat and bursting the covering in 
which it is confined. 


Von MOLTKE WAS A GREAT WHIST-PLAYER, and 
had* an accurate memory of the cards played. 
One evening he amazed the three players with him, 
just before leading for the last trick, by saying, 
‘‘ Now you will see what is rarely seen in a game 
of whist, the four sevens forming the last trick.” 
He led the seyen of diamonds, and the others 
followed with the three sevens of the other suits. 


WovuLtp DO FoR THE Darkest ENGLAND 
ScHEME.—It is said that between the island of 
Madagascar and the coast of India there are 16,000 
islands, only 600 of which are inhabited. On any 
of these islands a man can live and support his 
family in princely luxury, without working more 
than twenty-five days in the year. In fact, on 
some of these islands he need not work at all, as 
nature proyides the food, and no clothes are 
required. 


MarsHAL BaAzarne’s Son.—A son of Marshal 
Bazaine is an adjutant in the Mexican army, and 
he does not rest on a_bed of roses there by any 
means. He has just been released, after four 
months’ imprisonment, on a charge of insubordina- 
tion, the circumstances in connection with it show- 
ing the sort of trials he has to undergo. He was 
superintending the erection of a barrack, and a 
captain found fault with his work, and spoke dis- 
paragingly of his father, who commanded the army 
of invasion under Maximilian. The young man 
replied hotly, and hence his arrest. 


THERE is only one sudden death among women 
to every eight among men. ; 


A PERSIAN CARPET has been in use for two 
hundred years in the main hall of the Shah’s 
palace in Teheran. 


BERLIN is the only city in Germany that has an 
excess of 1,000,000 population. Only 26 towns 
have oyer 100,000 inhabitants. 


Ir is stated that at the present moment there are 
in the market large quantities of yellow Cape 
stones which haye been changed to a_ brilliant 
white by a well-known chemical process. 


AT Strasbourg, and in most of the great towns 
in Flanders, houses of industry are established 
with a view to extirpate idleness, beggary, and 
mendicity. These workhouses are in every respect 
masterpieces of political economy. 


THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE is said to contain 
60,000 words, everyone of which requires a different 
symbol. It is quite impossible for one man to 
learn the entire language, and a well-educated 
Japanese is familiar with only about 10,000 words. 


SENSIBLE CHARITY.—Blankets are loaned to the 
poor, during the winter months, free of cost, by a 
kind-hearted citizen in Brunswick, Germany. 
They are stamped, to prevent them from being 
sold or pawned, and they are returned at the close 
of the cold weather. 


FEMALE HousrBREAKERS.—Housebreaking has 
been added to the list of woman’s accomplishments. 
A young woman was recently arrested on the 
charge of housebreaking and appropriating certain 
valuable articles. The woman conducted her own 
defence with considerable ability and shrewdness. 


THE BODY OF EVERY SPIDER contains four little 
masses, pierced with a multitude of holes (imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye), each hole permitting the 
passage of a single thread; all the threads, to the 
amount of one thousand to each mass, join together 
when they come out, and make the single thread 
with which the spider spins its web, so that what 
we call a spider’s thread consists of more than 
four thousand threads united. 


UNMARRIED RoyaL Prryoes.—Of the various 
royal and princely heirs in Europe who are un- 
married, the eldest, with one exception—the son of 
the Grand Duke of Luxembourg—is Prince Victor 
Bonaparte, thirty years of age. Next comes the 
Archduke Charles Louis of Austria, who is nearly 
twenty-eight, and then the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, now twenty-seven. The Czarewitch is 
twenty-three years old. Most of the present mon- 
archs of Hurope were married while younger than 
these bachelors. 


A Monster Sponee.—tThere is on exhibition in 
one of the coloniesan enormous sheep’s wool sponge, 
which is said to be the largest one ever obtained. 
It measures ten feet in circumference, and is two 
feet thick, being quite solid throughout. It was 
fished up near the Bahama Islands by the crew of 
a vessel engaged in that trade, and judging by the 
stories of the fishermen they had a tough time in 
getting their prize on board. When thoroughly 
soaked, the monster sponge is said to hold ten 
pailfuls of water. 


How to Fasten LeErrers to Gxiass.—The 
following preparations will effect this :—(1) Cement, 
gelatine, ddr.; acetic acid, 80z. Put the gelatine 
with the acetic acid into a gallipot, and let it stand 
in boiling water until the solution is complete. 
The bottle of cercent should stand in a vessel of hot 
water during the operation. (2) Chinese cement:— 
Finest pale orange shellac, broken small, one part; 
strongest rectified spirit, two parts; digested 
together in a cork bottle in a warm place until 
piscine It should be about the consistence of 

reacle, 


To complete their growth, the nails of the left 
hand require eight to ten days more than those of 
the right. : aes 


Last year the male staff of the Post Office 
Savings Bank worked overtime to the extent of 
about 268,000 hours. 


* THE cannonading at the Battle of Waterloo was 
heard at the town of Creil, in the north of France, 
about 115 miles from the field. 


Tur Notre Dame Cathedral, Montreal, has the 
largest bellin America. It weighs 24,780 pounds, 
is 8 feet 7 inches in diameter, and 6 feet high. 


Ons of the first acts of the Japanese Parliament 
was to rescind the regulation for prohibiting the 
presence of ladies at debates, and another was the 
rescinding of the regulation which forbade the 
attendance of members in Japanese dress. 


A FULL-GROWN WILD Boy, aged about sixteen 
years, has been captured at Enoch’s Point, in 
Australia. His body is said to be covered with 
hair, four inches long, the hair of his head bemg 
four feet long, and his nails five inches long. 


It Dm Nor Ava Him.—The great secret of 
the Sioux chief Sitting Bull’s power was his claim 
to possessa ‘‘medicine” that made him, and such 
of his followers as he chose to protect, invulner- 
able, a claim justified to the Indian mind by his 
success on the Big Horn. 


Tren YEARS’ EMIGRANTS TO AMERICA.—During 
a period of ten years ending last December the 
number of European emigrants who landed at 
American ports was 5,246,613, and if to this 
number were added the uncounted emigrants 
entering the Republic by way of Canada, the total 
it is believed, would be found to be between six 
and seven millions. The emigration from Italy 
and Russia has recently become very heavy. The 
year 1882 showed the largest number, the record 
showing 788,992 arrivals. 


A Narrow Escare.—‘‘ During the Commune,” 
said Madame Marie Roze, in relating her experi- 
ence of Paris to an interviewer, ‘‘I suffered the 
greatest danger of my life. At the end of every 
street leading from our house there was a barricade, 
and, of course, for days I could not go out. But, 
full of excitement, I was always standing at the 
window, watching the passers and listening to the 
distant fighting. One day a half-spent bombshell 
burst nearly under the window, causing me to rush 
back in terror. After that narrow escape I never 
ventured to that window again.” 


THE Worip’s BARLEY Crops.—The total pro- _ 
duction of the barley in the world is estimated at 
825,000,000 bushels. Of this amount Europe pro- 
duces from 630,000,000 to 650,000,000; valued at 
£160,000,000.. ‘The following will show the 
average production for each country of the world: 
—Algeria, 60,500,000 bushels; Austria-Hungary, 


88,500,000 ; Belgium, 3,665,700 ; Bulgaria, 
15,125,000 ; Canada, 19,250,000 ; Denmark, 
20,650,000; Egypt, 27,500,000; British Isles, 
90,750,000 ; France, 49,500,000 ; Germany, 


93,500,000 ; Holland, 4,400,000 ; Norway and 
Sweden, 22,000,000 ; Roumania, 19,250,000; 
Russia, 129,250,000; Spain, 77,000,000; Turkey, 
13,750,000, and the United States, 57,750,000 
bushels. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL READERS. 


Replies to questions on Patent, Legal, or Medical 
matters will be sent by post, if each question is 
accompanied by an ‘‘ Enquiry Coupon” cut from 
the third page of the cover of SPARE Moments, 
together with a stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. Allletters should be directed to the “‘ Patent 
Editor,” ‘‘ Legal Editor,” or ‘‘ Medical Editor,” 
according to the nature of the query, each depart- 
ment being quite separate from the others. 
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OUR HOLIDAY GUIDE. 


Articles on the following places have already 
appeared. The numbers containing them may be 
had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., post free, 14d. each :— 


No. NAME OF RESORT, No. NAME OF RESORT. 
Blackpool (Lanc.). Douglas (Isle of Man). 

28 { Southwold (Suffolk). 35 } Falmouth (Cornwall). 
Ventnor (Isle of Wight). 

29 Eastbourne (Sussex). 
Scarborough (Yorkshire). 
Bray, Co. Wicklow 

30 (ireland). 


Great Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
Penzance (Cornwall). 
Harrogate (Yorks). 
3 Bettws-y-Coed (N. Wales). 
Ramsgate (Kent). 
38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire). 
39—The Hartz Mountains. 
{Graneer (Belgium). 
40 


Southport (Lanc.). 

Leamington (Warwicks.). 
32 Llandudno (Wales). 

Brighton (Sussex), 


Grange-over-Sands and 
ae (N. Devon). 
3 


Furness Abbey (Lanc ) 
41—A Tour in the Peak District. 
137.—Bournemouth. 
138.—Morecambe (Lanc.). 
139.—Aberystwith (South Wales). 
140.—Folkestone (Kent). 


Portsmouth (Hants). 
Southsea (Hants). 
Longridge (Lance.), 
Rhyl (N orth Wales). 
34 Hastings and } Saedeed 


St. Leonards 
Lowestoft (Suffolk). ! 


No. 46.—THE KILLARNEY LAKES 
AND. NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Poets have extolled and painters haye limned 
the extraordinary beauties of the glorious scenery 
round and about the home of the shamrock; but 
the most vivid and fervid description must fall 
very far short of the reality. The great charm 
of the gems of Nature’s handiwork to be met 
with in the little green isle is the ever-changing 
variety of aspects in which they may be viewed 


and said to be one of the best review-grounds in 
the United Kingdom. ‘he racecourse here is two 
tailes long, and the turf excels that of many courses 
of more pretentious character. We next approach 
theold town of Kildare (31 miles), withits cathedral 
in prominence, and one of the before-mentioned 
Round Towers conspicuously adjoining. The 
ruins of the castle here, five hundred years old, 
are still visible. 

At Monastereyan, still a few more miles further 
on our journey, we find ourselves in the neigh- 
bourhood of the celebrated old monastery, erected 
in the seyenth century, and which is still well 
preserved. Passing through Portarlington, May- 
borough, Ballytrophy, from whence we catch a 
view of the Sheve Bloom Mountains, we come to 
Templemore, and have fine views of the Priory, the 
picturesque view of Longmore Castle, and, in the 
distance, the Devyil’s Pit, so called from having the 
appearance of a piece haying been bitten from the 
centre. 

Thurles, Goold’s Cross, and Dundrum are passed 
before we come to Limerick, just 107 miles on our 
journey’s course. 

After about an hour’s run we come to Blarney 
(160 miles), and get a fine view amongst the trees 
after leaving the station of the world-renowned 
castle. We now hurry on to the end of our journey 
through some of the most beautiful valleys in 
Treland, and then presently a glimpse of Cork rises 
in the distance. This is soon hidden from us as we 
dash through the tunnel which underlies the 


pull of a mile and a half, past Killeenalougha 
Point, Lamb Island and Huon Island, affords a 
fine picture as we land on the northern side of 
Innistallen, which seems apparently covered with 
a dense wood. We find, however, on landing and 
pushing our way through the broad belt of trees, 
that there are some of the most beautiful glades 
that can be seen in any part of Ireland. The 
views as we proceed to the ruins of St. Finian 
Abbey, a 7th-century relic, are excellent. Arriving 
at the Abbey we see, at the southern corner, the 
remains of the Oratory, and further on note the 
gigantic holly tree, which is 14 feet round, sup- 
posed to be the largest in the world. Besides, 
it is a natural curiosity—ash, holly, ivy, and 
hawthorn all growing from one root. Leaying 
here, we pull across to O’Sullivan’s cascade at the 
foot of Tomies Mountain. From here we see.the 
ereat waterfall, leaping over a rocky ridge for 
about 20 feet through a narrow rocky chasm, and 
finally falling about 50 feet. Near it is the Royal 
Oak, some 90 feet high. Passing several places of 
more or less interest, including the celebrated rock 
known as ‘‘O’Donoghue’s Horse,” we come to 
Muckross Abbey. As we wander through its 
ruined inclosure, room after room opens out, and 
the magnitude of this 12th century relic sur- 
prises us. It consists of both church and abbey, 
and the grey marble cloisters of the latter are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. A flight of stone steps leads 
us to an upper room, and adjoming are the 
dormitory, library, refectory, and other offices of 
the Abbey. The whole gable of this ancient 


relic is thickly covered with ivy, and the floor 


is filled with quaint memorials of the dead. 


—a peculiar feature possessed in a marvellous 


This ruin should be seen by moonlight to be 


degree in the Lakes of Killarney. Readers 


fully appreciated. Progressing onward, and 
noting many places of interest on our route, 


will find the following route a good way of 
making the journey, and seeing the lakes to the 
best advantage. 

We shall take you all by the main line from 
Dublin to Cork, from whence we can complete 
the journey in easy stages by the route vii 
Bantry and Glengariff, which route is by far 
the most picturesque. 

Having arrived at Dublin, we will say on 
Saturday, we leave at 9 a.m. on Monday, and 
arrive in Cork at 2 p.m. Leaving Cork on 
Tuesday, by the Prince of Wales’ route, at 9.20, 
from tha Albert Quay Station of the Cork and 
Bandon Railway, we reach Bantry at 1.25. On 
Wednesday, having left Bantry at 7.30 a.m., 
we arrive at Glengariff at 9.15 a.m. We spend 
the remainder of the day and the night here, and 
1 ie ae on Thursday morning, at 9.15, to Kil- 
arney, and arrive there at 5.30 p.m., having 
passed through some of the most exquisite scenery 
on the journey. 

fin passant, we may here state that the best 
way to reach Cork from London is by the London 
and North-Western Railway, in conjunction with 


the Great Southern and Western Railway of 


Ireland, and the fares for the return journey are 
as follows: first class 94s., second class 73s. 6d., 
and third class 42s. From July to October tourist 
tickets can be had for Killarney, available at Cork, 
and vice versa, for two months during the season, 


_ and the journey may be broken at many of the 


principal places en route. The journey from Dublin 
to Cork covers a distance of 165} miles over some 
of the principal places of interest and through the 
loveliest scenery in Erin’s Green Isle. At Clon- 
dalkin (4; miles) we meet with some very perfect 
specimens of the Round Towers, eighty-four feet 
high, concerning the origin of which so many anti- 
quarians. haye differed. These towers are scat- 
tered all over Ireland. At Hazlehatch (10} miles) 
we pass Carton, the magnificent seat of the Duke 
of Leinster, and Killadoon, the late Earl of Leitrim’s 
property. Running through a wood to Straffan (13 
miles), thenthrough more fields and valleys, we catch 
a glimpse of Clane Abbey ; then, crossing the canal, 
we reach Sallins (18 miles), in the neighbourhood 
of which is the celebrated Punchestown Racecourse. 
Passing through Newbridge (26 miles), with its large 
cavalry barrack, we come to the immense camp of 
the Curragh, the largest encampment in Ireland, 


we soon come to Tore Cottage, and pass through 


the gate leading to Tore Waterfall. Paying our 
6d., we make our way along the path beside the 
mountain torrent, and soon have a good view 
of the fall in all its beauty, foaming down with 
terrific force into a rocky chasm some 60 feet 
beneath. At every turn we get fine glimpses 
of the lakes, but as we ascend to the very head 
of the gorge, we get one of the finest views 
imaginable. It will take a day to see the 
sights we have already viewed, and there are 
other journeys just as beautiful and equally as 
enchanting. There is the trip from Killarney to 
Gap of Dunloe via Ross Castle, a distance of 
twenty-nine miles, and the journey, for which 


GAP OF DUNLOE, 


barracks; butas we emerge again we haye arrived 
at the western end of Cork, and at the termination 
of our day’s journey, having travelled 1653 miles 
since nine o’clock. We do not proceed to Killarney 
until 9.20 the next morning, as if we take the 
night train we lose all’ the beautiful scenery which 
captivates alike the antiquarian, thelover of nature, 
and the student of history. 

The traveller finds on arriving at Killarney 
that set°excursion parties are promoted by the 
managers of the various hotels; but though this 
plan has certainly many advantages, the reader 
would doubtless prefer to be free to wander whither 
his inclination leads him than to have his moye- 
ments fettered by the need for company and 
society observances. 

It must not be overlooked whilst travelling in 
Ireland that 11 Irish miles are equal to 14 statute 
miles; and there is another thing which it might 
be well to make a note of, and that is the cost of 
travelling. As most tourists travel in summer 
time, there will generally be no difficulty in finding 
fellow-trayellers to share the expense. The usual 
fares per Irish mile are, one or two persons, 8d. ; 
three, 10d.; four, 1s, and 2d. per mile to the 
driver, shared between any number, andit willalways 
be found expedient to make arrangements regarding 
cars and boats overnight. There is nothing re- 
markable about the town of Killarney, so we need 
not dwell upon it here, but we will make our way 
to the Deenagh, and take our seats in the boat, A 


an early start is advisable, is done by boat and 
byroad. As we wend our way to Lord Bran- 
don’s Cottage we can hear the rumble of the 
subterranean stream issuing from the Serpent 
Lake, and, looking down, we have a view of the 
Purple Mountain. Passing the Gap Cottage, 
we reach the Head of the Gap, and descend the path 
by Madman’s Seat, then, crossing a little stream, we 
come to another of those delicately-balanced masses 
of rock which the Druids, with characteristic 
patience and ingenuity, scattered all over the land. 

Those who haye a penchant for mountain climb- 
ing will find plenty of scope for this exercise in the 
beautiful neighbourhoods of Mangerton and 
Canantual. There are many other features 
which space will not allow us to deal with, 
but to those readers who can afford it and have the 
time to spare, there is no place that will repay a 
visit with such a fund of pleasure and interest as 
Killarney—one of the sweetest spots in the 
Emerald Isle. Our illustration is reproduced from 
‘‘ Longley’s Holiday Guides.” 


+— 


First man (to newly-married friend): ‘‘ Well, 
how do you like married life ?” ; 

Second ditto: “I like it very much indeed when 
my wife’s out!” 


——0: 
A gentleman entering his dressing-room suddenly 
discovers his servant using a tooth-brush, and says 
quite severely : ‘‘ What! John, are you using my 
tooth-brush ?” 
‘Yes, sir,” replied John, “ but I was careful to 
wash it before I used it.” 
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HOW THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER IS BESTOWED. 


Possibly in the near future one or two of our 
present readers will have the honour of the bestowal 
of this most coveted Order, therefore we give them 
a few particulars regarding the proceedings adopted 
at the installation of the fortunate recipients. 
The ceremony is very magnificent, and as it seldom 
occurs, is made as impressive as possible. The 
Knights’ Commissioners meet in the apartments of 
the Dean of Windsor, and are there joined by the 
Knight-elect and the various officers of the Order. 
A procession of the Knights is formed and wends 
its way to the Chapter House where the Royal 
Commissioner is in waiting, and an official of the 
Order known as ‘‘ Garter” is sent to bring the 
chosen one. In the Chapter House the new Knight 
is invested with the surcoat of rich crimson 
yélyet, and at the time a charge is read to him 
concerning the solemnity of the duties he is sup- 
posed to assume, and he is adjured to shed his 
blood, if necessary, in defence of the. principles of 
the Order. A girdle is placed about his waist, and 
a sword buckled on, with injunctions somewhat 
similar in character... The new Knight is then 
left in the Chapter House. with his attendants, 
while the other Knights of the body proceed to the 
Ohapel to perform the ceremony of ‘‘ offering up 
the hatchments” of his late predecessor... The 
‘“‘hatchments”’ consist. of the sword, shield, 
helmet, lance, spurs; and other military belongings 
of the deceased Knight and are offered up by being 
placed on the Altar of St. George, being afterwards 
removed to the house of the deceased. This part 
of the ceremony, in an age when helmets are 
no longer worn, and swords and lance are sup- 
planted by. firearms; is a mere formality. 
After the ‘‘ hatchments” have been disposed of, 
the Knight-elect is conducted to the chapel, walk- 
ing between the Knights Commissioners, with his 
mantle, hood, collar, and a book of the Order’s 
statutes borne before him. An oath is administered 
to him to keep the laws of the realm; and, after 
this has been taken, the Knight enters his own 
stall or seat, and there is invested with the 
mantle of the Order, an elegant cloak of blue 
velvet, lined with white satin. The hood is placed 
over the mantle, and the collar, a gold chain, 
is placed about his neck, he, at each point in 
the robing, being exhorted to wear the article then 
conferred in memory and to the honour of St. 
George. 

Tho most important part of the regalia is now 
brought forward, and the Garter is buckled about 
his leg with the words: 


“To the honour ot God omnipotent, and in 
memory of the blessed St. George we tie about thy 
leg for thy renown this noble Garter. Wear it as 
a symbol of the noble Order, never to be forgotten 
nor laid aside, that thereby thou mayst be 
admonished to be courageous, and haying under- 
taken a just war, mayst stand firm, valiantly fight 
and successfully conquer.” 


A significant portion of the ceremony has some- 
times, been introduced at this poimt, while occa- 
sionally it has come earlier in the proceedings, 
but whether early or late, it is . never 
omitted, for a Knight is not considered ‘‘dubbed”’ 
until he has received the accolade. After 
haying donned his robes he is _ brought 
forward and presented to the Sovereign by the 
Commissioners as worthy of the honour about to 
be bestowed, then kneels while the Sovereign 
strikes him on the shoulder with the sword of State, 
intimating thereby that a blow is the last affront a 
Knight should bear without resentment. By the 
accolade heisknighted, and herises, acap with plumes 
is placed on his head as he is reconducted to his stall; 
the Knights Commissioners, who haye attended 
him step by step to this part of the ceremony, retire 
from his side, and divine service is celebrated. At 
its conclusion the other Knights greet their new 
companion, lead him in solemn state to the altar, 
where he offers gold and silver; and then the entire 
body repair to the banqueting hall, where, at the 


lower end of the room, the name and titles of 
the new Knight Companion of the Garter are 
proclaimed. 

The regalia of the Garter may be as splendid as 
the wearer pleases. The Garter which was worn 
by Charles I. on the scaffold was decorated with 
400 diamonds, and many Knights, even to the 
present day, have the motto borne by the Garter 
worked in diamonds and other precious stones. The 
Knight is supposed always to wearon his person some 
part oftheregalia of the Order. Most of the Knights 
wear the star, which, in gold and diamonds, was 
added to the regalia by Charles I. The Garter 
itseli—at present an unnecessary and somewhat 
obstructive article of apparel—is now neyer worn 
saye on State occasions, when the Knights appear 
in the robes and regalia of their Order. It was 
formerly the custom to wear the Garter prominently 
displayed, but changes in the style of dress made 
it objectionable, and over fifty years ago one or two 
of the elderly and portly Knights excited no little 
ridicule by appearing in public with the Garter 
buckled over their knickerbockers. 

The Order is now restricted to men, but at one 
time had also lady members. The Queen of 
Edward ITI. and many ladies of her Court sported 
the insignia and robes of the Order, displaying the 
Garter, worn bracelet fashion, on the arm. On 
many old altar tombs of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries may be seen the effigies of noble ladies, 
the Garter being represented as a bracelet; and 
this fact furnishes an additional proof, if any were 
needed, that the origin of the Order was not in the 
Countess of Shrewsbury’s story, for itis not likely 
that the Queen of Edward IIT. would willingly 
wear as an honour a symbol which had such an 
origin, Durimg the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Anne the decoration of women with some por- 
tion of the Garter regalia was quite common, and 
some of the pictures painted of these Queens also 
display the pendant and star. 

~< 


nh friend: Why didn’t you marry Mr. Nice- 
TORRY foe oo baggies 4 
Sweet Girl: * His father objected.” 
“J shouldn’t have cared for that.” : 
_“Y-e-8, but he said he would eut him off with a 
shilling: You sée, that made all the difference.” 
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Ambitious Youth: ‘‘Do you know of any way 
by which young writers hke myself can make 
money in literature?” 

Magazine Editor: ‘‘ Um—there is one.” 

‘‘T am delighted to hear that. What would you 
advise ?” 

‘Open a newspaper shop.” 

:0:—— 

Scene: Seaside lodging-house; lodger has just 
called in his landlady. 

Lodger: ‘‘I say, this is not the shoulder of 
mutton I left yesterday.” 

Landlady: ‘‘I assure you, sir, no one in this 
house has touched your meat; it is there as you 
left it.” 

Lodger (puzzled): 
house ?” 

Landlady: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Lodger: ‘Ob, you haye! Well, ma’am, would 
you give that accomplished animal my compliments 
and say that I haye no objection to let her haye a 
share of my roast so long as she uses her teeth 
like other cats, but that I strongly object to her 
employing a knife and fork in future.” 


“Have you a cat in the 


<n eles, 


WEEKLY PUZZLE COMPETITION, 


The correct solution to the H * * * * * * * puzzle 
was Egremont. Ten persons sent in the correct solution ; 
therefore the amount of the prize has been divided 
between the following competitiors, 

Mx. W. Cobb, The Pines, Winchelsea-road, Tottenham. 

Mr. Ed. Ambrose, 11, Reilway-road, Rockferry, Cheshire, 

Mr, F. W. Measor, 42, Gardner-strect, North Shiclds. 

Mr. Wim. Marshall, 37, Bailey’s-lane, Stamford Hill, 

Mr, M, Bel, 103-Graham-roxd Wimbledon. $.W. 

Mr, Aifred Burberry, 45, Southoyer-street, Brighton, 

Mr. J. Bullen, Rangemoor-road, Soath Tottenham, N. 

r, T, P. Cowling, 95. Ossulton-streét. Somers Town, N.W, 

E 


Mr. R, Johnston, 91, Childerie-road, New Cross, S.E. 
Mr. N, Temple, 16, Stranton-terrace, West Hartlepool. 


NotTE,—This competition will cease after next week, 


WHEN ANIMALS ARE HAPPY. © 


All animals, from ants up to whales and 
elephants, play together in youth, and some are 
fond of taking such diversion at interyals through 
life. One might search the world over, and not 
find more playful creatures than puppies and 
kittens; but there are other dumb animals which 
not only frisk about, but actually descend to 
practical jokes. 


A Brazilian parrot once succeeded in making a 


railway party believe that they had run oyera 
child. Sudden cries, followed by a. low moaning, 
rang out beneath the wheels. The train was 
stopped, and the employés nervously searched the 
track, but no child was to be seen. No clue to the 
situation could be found, until a large green parrot 
swinging in his eage, uttered a mocking laugh. 

A monkey, on shipboard, used to amuse himself 
in the cook’s absence by turning the water-cocks, 
in order to enjoy that worthy’s surprise when he 
returned and found the water running over the 
floor; and there are. scores of authenticated 
instances of actual deception practised by animals 
to gain some desired end. - . 

A certain Skye terrier used to attempt deceiving 
its master by going through the action of killing a 
fly, and then assuming an dir of success. One day, 
however, when proof was given him that his hypocrisy 
was detected, he slunk under the furniture 
evidently quite ashamed. 

The merry antics of monkeys are many and 
diverting. Humboldt was acquainted with a 
monkey in India which took delight in riding a pig. 
Every morning the creature caught one, leaped 
astride his back, and. clinging there with great 
firmness, took his fill of riding. Another monkey, 
domesticated by a missionary, used to put the 
family cat, a strong, good-natured animal, to the 
same use. i qos 

The fayourite game of others seems to be that of 
sliding downhill. They climb to the top of a high 
snow ridge, lie flat upon the stomach, with the fore- 
feet bent backward, and, giving themselyes an 
impulse with the hind-leg, glide down the hill, 
head foremost. In summer, they select a sloping 
river bank, which has a clayey soil, and where the 
water at its base is of considerable depth. Climb- 
ing this bank, they start from the top, slip swiftly 
over the sloping ground and plunge into the water, 

The gambolling of whales is often witnessed by 
sailors, and Paley says that any observer of fish 
must acknowledge that ‘‘ they are so happy they 
know not what to do with themselves. Their 
attitudes and frolics are simply the effect of an 
excess of spirits.” 4" 

All these facts are powerful witnesses to the truth 
that this is a happy world, and that man, as 


well as Creator, may proncunce it ‘‘ good?’ ; 
’ 


~$— 


iy. Pulliam (about to propose): “Miss Sanford, 


Lam now going to say what I wanted to say an 


hour ago. Can you not guess, from my eyes, 

what it is P” 
Miss Sanford: “Do you mean ‘ Good-night P’ 

You look sleepy.” feel 


deo 


Oyril (in the garden): ‘‘Aunt! Aunt! look out 
of the window !” kd 

Maiden Aunt (putting out her head): ‘What a 
nuisance you children are. What do you want 
now?” ax 
~“Oyril (with a triuniphant glance at his play- 
fellow): “ Johnny Cope wouldn’t believe you'd got 
a wig on the top of your head.” fi : 4 


——:0:—— 


She ordered a fowl for a grand dinner and made 
the cook bring his purchase for her inspection. She 


examined it, tossed her head discontentedly, and 


said : ia 
‘It’s a poor looking thing!” es pe 
“Oh, mum,” said the cook, ‘‘ when it is fixed 

up with truffles it will look entirely. different. 

Just like when you put on your diamonds, mum,” 


at 


NOW THEN, ADVENTURERS! 


- pirates of the coast. 


MILLIONS UNDER THE SEA. 


Even in the light of rigid historical cciticism it 
cannot be denied that the bottom and shores of 
the ocean have at different times become the 
repositories of enormous piles of gold, silver, and 
jewels. The buccaneers of the Spanish Main per- 
formed brillant exploits and robbed and plundered 
merchantmen and cities of countless wealth, which 
has been cached along the coast or recklessly spent 
in other countries. Morgan, in his memorable 


_ eapture of Panama, loaded his men with spoils, 


and from his piracies up to the time he was 
knighted by Charles If. and made Deputy- 
Governor of Jamaica he had accumulated for 
himself nearly £1,000,000. 

During the height of their power, when the 
operations of the buccaneers extended in’ the 
Atlantic and Pacific, their booty was enormous, 
and plate and jewels were carried to their head- 
quarters, where they were divided and gambled 
away. In the debauchery which followed each 
successful expedition many of the pirates would 
lose all they had, while the more prudent ones 
would add to their stock, and become immensely 
wealthy. © 

To ayoid robbery and any accident, these 
stores were hidden away—buried in some convenient 
place, the very location of which would be lost to 
posterity if the owners happened to be killedin battle. 
The uncertainties of existence were never so great 
as among the buccaneers; for, living alifeofviolence 
and outrage, they were on the constant look-out for 
a sudden and yiolent death. 

Though the stories of Captain Kidd’s fabulous 
hidden stores and the wealth of jewels buried by 
Ned Low may be fictitious, the fact still remains 
that silyer and gold were buried along the Spanish 
Main in large and small quantities by the roving 

The principle which bound 
the early buccaneers together was their hatred of 
Spaniards and a spirit of greed and adventure. 

On the little island of Tortuga de Mar a Spanish 
colony of simple fishermen and cultivators of the 
soil settled away back in the opening decades of the 
seventeenth,century. Scarcely had they become 
thoroughly established in their new home when a 
band of I’renchmensettledonthecoast and began to 


_ slaughterand boucan beeves. Astheisland lay directly 


in thepath of the European vessels bound from Mexi- 
can ports, the Frenchmen found a ready market for 
their jerked, salted, and dried beeves. The work 
became so profitable that the French swarmed to 
the place as the boucanning beef was the easiest and 
surest way of making a fortune. But the Spanish 
settlers became jealous of their successful neigh- 
bours, and on December 1, 1633, they descended 
headlong upon the camps of the Frenchmen, and 
massacred them by the dozen. 

The surviving members of the ill-fated camps 
collected in the Hispaniolo coast glades, and 
formed a league of the strangest kind. The league 
was divided into couples, who were to live and 
work and fight together. This imperishable 
brotherhood determined to ayenge the Tortugan 
massacre, and one night they landed before the 
Spanish colony, and completely wiped it out of 
existence. A carnival of butchery followed, and 
the boucanning hunters revelled in the good things 
of food and drink which they captured. They 
established themselyes on the. island of Tortuga 
once more, and turbulent spirits from other lati- 
tudes followed them, until the trade between the 
boucanners and the passing vessels became so large 
that it attracted universal attention. 

One Pierre le Gros, of Dieppe, a strong, bull-dog 
sort of a Frenchman, drifted to the island, and, 
with twenty-seven followers, took possession of a 
Tortugan sloop. With this craft they started out 
to prey upon the passing Spanish galleons trading 
between the New World and Cadiz and Barcelona. 
This was plain piracy, and it was the beginning of 


_ that unlawful practice which soon spread over the 


waters of two oceans. They captured a good 
Spanish galleon, and, after ‘‘marooning” the 
captain and crew on a solitary Caribbean quay, 
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they sailed the stolen vessel to Hayana, where they 
disposed of a rich cargo of pearls, silks, and mer- 
chandise. The result of this exploit on the high 
seas was that every Tortugan wanted to go 
‘a-buccanning”’ for galleons, and in a short time 
sloops and brigs were fitted out on the island to 
prey upon the Spanish commerce. 

* From this time onwards the buccaneers made 
their power felt on the waters of the Spanish Main, 
and as others flocked to their standard their name 
became a terror to all Spanish seamen. The busi- 
ness of piracy was recognised as a legitimate one 
for a time, and the buccaneers were employed by the 
English and French Governments to accomplish 
objects which their own forces could not well do. 
Louis Scott, an Hnglish buccaneer, conceived the 
idea of joining the different bands together in a land 
expedition, and as a result he captured and sacked 
the rich capital of Campeachy. 

A more liberal philosophy inspired the buccaneers 
after the days of Scott and Montbar, and instead of 
confining their attention to the Spanish galleons 
they extended their work to vessels of every 
nationality. 

This philosophy was carried out to its furthest 
limits by Henry Morgan, the beau ideal of pirates, 
and under his progressive administration the buc- 
caneers reached the zenith of their power along the 
Spanish Main. After his capture of Panama, the 
first distinct epoch in the history of the buccaneers 
was reached, Government restrictions had not 
hampered them up to this time, but now they began 
to extend the scene of their operations from the 
Caribbean Sea to the waters of the Pacific, which 
soon brought down upon them the threats and re- 
strictions of the various Huropean Powers. 

During the period extending from 1671 to 1684 
the buccaneers reached their greatest union and 
power. No water from California to Chili on the 
Pacific side of the New World, or from Labrador to 
Cape Horn on the Atlantic side, was entirely safe 
from their depredation. In 1685, however, the 
disintegrating period began. The French and 
English buccaneers separated and pursued their 
robberies in different directions and imdependently 
of each other. A series of mishaps followed, and 
during this the last epoch in the history of the 
pirates their power declined and faded away almost 
as rapidly as it had come into existence. 

In the sack of Panama, Campeachy, Leon, and 
Realejo, the buccaneers secured treasures of almost 
unlimited value, and it takes a long stretch of the 
imagination to believe that they were all wasted in 
extravagant living and gambling. The reckless 
ones, after a successful expedition, would repair to 
some safe port, where an unlimited supply of rum 
would soon make them forget the hardships of. the 
sea fights; but the more enterprising ones would 
search out some lone island in mid ocean, and bury 
their il-gotten stores. Deep sunk in many a 
desert shore there must be millions of good and 
lawful gold and money, which the buccaneers of 
other days hid from the eyes of all the world before 
rotting in chains at harbour mouths. 
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Doctor: ‘‘ Well, how do you feel to-day ?” 
Patient: ‘‘ I feel as if I had been dead a week ?” 
Doctor: ‘*‘ Hot—eh?.” 


PRIZE FOR AUSTRALIAN READERS ONLY, 


As already announced, we offer a Special Prize of 
FIVE GUINEAS for the best article on ‘‘Life in 
Australia.” 

Competitions, not to exceed 4,000 words in 
length, should reach the LONDON offices of 
“SPARE MOMENTS,” not later than October 
81st, 1891. 

The envelopes to be marked <‘ Colonial Prize.” 

The competition may be descriptive .or an 
anecdotal sketch founded on facts, but will only be 
open to residents in Australasia. 

Every competitor must send with his competition 
the top-line of the cover of any number of ‘SPARE 
MOMENTS” (after No. 124) to proye that he is a 
regular reader. 
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~ SOME FAMOUS HARPS. 


For years controversy has been rife concerning 
the age of a celebrated harp now in Trinity College, 
Dublin. The result of much speculation and 
correspondence now places its date in the four- 
teenth century, with a margin of a few loose 
years before or after; all of which is quite satis- 
factory to people in general. There is a cast of 
this antique instrument in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Next on the list of honourable years given to 
sweet and tender service may be seen, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Clarsach Lumanach, also 
called Lamont’s .Clarshoe. This venerable harp 
was included in the belongings of a lady of the 
Lamont family, who took it from Argyleshire 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, on her 
marriage into the old Perthshire family of 
Robertson of Lude. 

This Lamont Clarshoe is described as having 
thirty strings,.tuned singly, ‘‘ but the scale was 
sometimes.doubled in pairs of unisons,” like lutes 
and other instruments popular at that time, 

The Dalway harp in Ireland iascribed ‘‘ Ego 
sum Regina Cithararum,” and dated 1621, is said 
to have had pairs of strings in the centre only. 
These were of brass wire, and were played with 
pointed finger nails. The Italian contemporary 
‘‘arpa doppia”? was entirély upon the duplex 
principle, but with gut strings, and was played by 
the fleshy ends of the fingers. 
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‘*Father,” said an M.P.’s son who had just 
arrived in London, ‘‘ I fully realise that I have 
many shortcomings 33 

‘Yes, and Ihave no doubt that this is one of 
them. You are short and are coming to tell me 
about it. Isn’t that it ?” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements, restricted to private sales and 
exchanges, 1s one penny stamp for every four words (address counted). 
Replies will be received at the offices, and forwarded to the advertisers 
if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. All business in connection 
with this department will be conductel THROUGH THE POST ONLY. 
For further particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Marvellous Cures for Toothache and Blushing. Post frae, 
Is. 134, each, A beautiful present given to the first sendiag for 
either —Address: Arthur Chorlton, Agden, Altrincham. 

Magnificent Pneumatic Safety, diamond frame, ball socket 
steering, ball pedals, band brake, warranted perfect; new laat 
month; will accept £13 133.; cost neariy doubla.—Jyelist, 3, 
Spain-jane, Boston. 

Splendid South Ooast Grey Parrot, cipital whistler and per- 
former, just beginning to talk, with new indestructible cage ; 
price £2, or useful exchange tv the value of 503,—Robert Halliday 
Highfield House, Golborne. 

Bargains—Massive Silver Curd Albert,103. Silver watch, 213.; 
worth double, Silver Studs, Links, 5s ; Silver Horseshoe Scarf- 
pin, 1s.; Silver Buck'e Ring, 2s.—Aspproval, Cowen, Wynn-street, 
Birmingham. 

Vol. 1V.“ Boys’ Own Payer,” and Vol. IV. of “ Boys’ World’ 
(bound) , now scares 5 also Vol. I.“ Boys’ World” (unbound), to 
be sold for cash,—B O.P.,” Exchaugs Department, SPARE 
MoMENTS, Fetter-Jane, Londen. 

Typewriter—Bar-lock, with ail accessories, quite new ; recently 
cost £23; only beea used a few times, What offers for cash ?— 
Address, Typewriter,” Exchange Department, SPARE MOM4NTS, 
Fetter-lane, London, ¥.C. 

Miniature Carved Ivorinie Opera-glasse3; these beatiful little 
articles are sent, post free, on receipt of seven stamps.—Matoa 
$68, Albert road, Aston, Birmingham, 

Science Literature (Sexual), spleadid books, on!y 6d. each; 
worth 68,—Addresy: Professor Ellis, Phrenolegist, Batley, * 
Yorkshire. 

Banjo, seven stringed ; brass hoop and fittings.a'mo t new, price 
17s. 6d., or exchange for gentleman's silyer watch —Address; 
Excelsior, Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, 
London, ‘ : 

Fifty-three-inch Bicycle ; good strong machine ; cong beari; gg 
exchange for side drum and accessories, or sell, $03—J. Saimon 
$2, Rochiord-strect, NW 

Stamp Collecters—A few vacancies in first - class stamp 
exchanging club; rules on application to Bickers, Cutham-road 
Scuth, Bristol. 

Would like to exchange aix-chamber revolver, new, for some- 
thing usefal.—Address : M. Clarke,5, Harawick-street, Rosoman- 
street, Clerkenwell, H.C, ; 

Old Postage Stamps, lover of, glad to hear of any for sale 
also books, novels, and curios of any description. Particulars to 
Belfitt, Chichester. : 

Beautiful Concertina, twenty, keys, new, cost 8s. 6d., sell for 53.5 _ 
—(C, Maining, 21, Finchley-road, St, John’s Wood ,.N.W, 
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Correspondents who do not find their letters replied to 
in this page should repeat their questions and send a 
stamped addressed envelope, when they will be replied to 
by post. 

“‘Miss RussELu.”—You will be able to obtain 
the ingredients for the preparation of the recipe 
for the remoyal of superfluous hair (as given in 
No. 16) from any chemist. 


* * 
* 


“J. B.” (Peckham.)—Footlights were originally 
known as “‘ floats.” A long trough ran.along the 
front of the stage, in which lamp wicks floated. 
Before 1720 dip candles were used ; after that date 
moulded candles lit up the stagein France. In 
1784 Argand lamps were used, and gas was first 
utilised in Paris in 1820. 

* * 
* 

“FNQUIRER.’—You may safely rely on the 
preparations from the Kola nut being thoroughly 
pure. A delicious cup of chocolate may be made 
with half a teaspoonful of kolatina in a cupful of 
boiling water, with milk and sugar added to suit 
the taste. For invalids and delicate persons it 
will be found especialiy valuable and nutritious. 


* 
* 


«A Poor Wire” is afflicted with jealousy, and, 
knowing it is an infirmity, wishes to get rid of it. 
She is jealous of her husband simply because he 
sometimes looks admiringly at pretty girls. He 
neyer goes out at night, but stays constantly at 
home to please her. Now ‘‘A Poor Wife” comes 
to us for adyice. After a long consultation with the 
editor of the matrimonial department at these 
offices, we are able to give our fair reader some 
adyice. She must call up all her strength of mind 
and good sense to combat with this taint in her 
mind, otherwise it will ruin her domestic peace. 
Jealousy is the worst foe to happiness that ever 
entered a home. It proceeds, in ‘‘ A Poor Wite’s”’ 
case, perhaps, from two causes—a want of proper 
self-appreciation and a tendency to be suspicious 
and distrustful. She must trample on this tendency. 
To worry a man with petty suspicions is to produce 
the very thing she dreads, and she will end by 
making her and his home distasteful to him. It is 

as natural that he should admire beauty in a girl 
as in a picture, a child, or ahorse. A man may be 
charmed with many women, but his wife—if she is 
truly his wife—holds the key to his heart. She is 
his friend, his comforter, his business partner, and 
he finds rest and help in her. Make yourself 
indispensable to your husband ; show perfect trust 
in him; don’t worry him with suspicion or keep 
him in the chimney-corner beside you, but go 
out with him among your friends, and haye them 
to come to you. Gather all the brightness you can 
about your home and your presence, and you will 
find that though he occasionally admires a pretty 
woman, he knows one who is the best woman in 
the world—his wife. 

‘ * 
; * 

*“ConsTANT READER ”’ (Re Soldiering).—For the 
purposes of promotion a regiment of Infantry just 
returned from abroad would be the best to join. 
Ifa candidate shows a likelihood of developing, the 
chest measurement would be waived. Please choose 
a more distinct nom de plume when next writing. 

* * 
* 

*‘INVENTOR.”—We are much obliged for your 

suggestions, but we have no intention of turning 
- 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, into a general store for the 
supply of various articles. SparzE MoMENTS was 


SPARE MOMENTS. _ 


started with the object of supplying the best pos- 
sible journal of general interest for a penny, and 
we have no desire to enter into competition with 
other trades. We rely for our increase of circula- 
tion on the quality of the reading matter given in 
our pages, and therefore haye no necessity to en- 
croach upon other people’s preserves. 


* * 
* 


“FE. B. H.,” writing us from the Prince Alfred 
College, Kent Town, Adelaide, South Australia, 
expresses his appreciation of our efforts to amuse 
and instruct, in a very interesting letter, from which 
we gather that we have a very large number of 
readers in this far away colony, who eagerly 
deyour each number as it arrives. But ‘‘H. B. H.” 
at the time of writing us had a grievance. He was 
only able to procure SPARE MoMENTS in quarterly 
divisions, which necessitated a wait of three months 
from the time one division had been perused. He 
thinks more would be sold if they came oftener. 
Since ‘‘E. B. H.” penned his letter, arrangements 
have been made with that well-known colonial 
firm, Messrs. Gordon and Gotch for the distribution 
of SparE Moments weekly numbers throughout 
Australasia; and the statement of our corre- 
spondent is in a fair way of being verified. The 
first consignment of 3,000 copies left London in 
May, and should reach Australia about the middle 
of June. Although there has only been sufficient 
time at the date of penning this reply for a couple 
of letters to be received here, yet both these 
epistles notified us considerable increases to our 
colonial order. Just as we are going to press, a 
further order for an additional thousand copies has 
reached us, so that it is very evident that SparE 
Moments is ‘catching on” in Australasia. 
We hope the special competition announced in 
May last, and which closes in October, will have 
the effect of still further increasing the bond of 
affection which is evidently. growing’ between 
Sparr Moments and the inhabitants of our far- 
away colonies. We are always glad to hear from 
any reader abroad, and hope presently to be able 
to start a special colonial and foreign page, to con- 
sist of the reproductions of the letters of such cor- 
respondents, who should always endeavour to send 
us interesting information concerning the country 
in which they reside, so that British readers may 
follow the contents of the page closely. 


* * 
* 


“«T, §.”—The heights for the Cavalry are as 
follows: Household, 5 feet 11 imches;. Heavy, 
5 feet 8 inches; Medium, 5 feet 7 inches; Light, 
5 feet 6 inches. The limit of age is from eighteen 
to twenty-five years, and chest measurement 


383 inches minimum. 
* * 
* 


“ CountRY Boy” asks: Will you explain the 
meanings of the Stock Exchange slang terms, such 
as ‘‘ corner,” ‘‘ margin,” &c.? We will try and do 
so. A ‘‘ bear” believes that a certain stock is going 
down in price; a ‘‘ bull,” that it is going up. To 
‘corner ” a stock is to get hold of all of it and keep 
it ; this proceeding puts the price up, and dealers 
who have none, but haye contracted to deliver 
some, have to pay higher prices for it. When a 
dealer or broker has a lot of stock on hand, he is 
‘long ”’ of it; when he has none, he is “‘ short” of 
it. When you buy ‘‘on a margin,” you give your 
broker one-tenth of the price of the stock he 1s to 
buy for you, and he keeps or ‘‘ carries” the stock 
for you. If the stock goes up you make money; if 
it goes dywn you lose. We would strongly advise 


you not to be led away by the glowing announce- 
ments which appear in the daily papers, but to in- 
vest your money in good house property. Youcan 
always be certain of a fair percentage from this 
source, which is more than can be said of the 
majority of Stock Exchange speculations. 
* * 
* 

“S. P.O.” suggests that when the series of 
articleson ‘‘Soldiering”’ finishes, thata similar series 
on ‘‘Sailoring” should bepublished. With this object 


' 
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t 
contributions from readers who have’ had practic 
experience on board ship, if they will send them in, 
with stamps for their return if unsuitable. 

* * sf 
‘ AwntE ©.” (Stockport.)—(1) The lines: 
‘Stone walls do not a prison make ~ 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 
were written by Richard Loyelace, born in 1618, _ 


in view, we shall be pleased 6 read through any 


died 1658. He spent a long time in prison, — 


because of his adherence to King Charles I., and 
these lines form part of his poem, ‘‘'To Althea from 
Prison.” 
(2) The stanza, which commences : 
‘* My mind to me a kingdom is,” 


and which you ask us to complete, was written by 
Edward Dyer, born 1540, died 1607. The whole 
stanza reads: 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind; | 

-Though much I want which most would have, °— 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
* % 
* 

This week, by the kind permission of Mr. 
Longley, we are enabled to again illustrate the 
series of holiday articles. It will be remembered 
by our older readers that these small views of sea- 
side resorts helped to materially increase the 
interest in the guides which we published in the- 
early numbers of SPARE MoMENTS, inasmuch as it 
gave readers a better idea of the resorts treated of, _ 
and the scenery round about them. 


* * 
*% 


Longley’s holiday guides are issued in pamphlet. 
form, at a penny each, and comprise the most 
popular resorts in the kingdom. 
illustrated by local views, besides containing full 
information regarding the best walks and drives in 
the vicinity. They are published at 39, Warwick- 
lane, E.C., from whence a list of them may be 
obtained, by sending a stamp for postage. For © 
cheapness and reliable information they are un-— 
rivalled. 

* % 
* 

“J. H.” (Brockenhurst).—The President of the — 
United States must be a native-born citizen of the 
same, and have attained the age of thirty-five 
years. The office of Vice-President is mainly a 
provision against a vacancy by death or otherwise 
in the Presidency. He being next in rank below - 
the President, he is ex-officio President of the 
Senate, but has no vote, unless there be a tie. The : 
declination or resignation of the President or Vice- 
President must be in writing, and delivered into 
the office of the Secretary of State. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
. MoMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 


North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— . 


12 months . 68, 6d. 
Bie Be 8s. 8d, 
1s. 8d, 


Beret stute iin 
Rates for other countries on application, 
All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheecler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the me of Good Hope: 
—G, A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, BO, 29th Angust, 1691, 4 4 B } 
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MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


JEROME K. JEROME, 


the author of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” was born in 
1861. Owing to a change in his father’s financial 
osition, consequent on the inundation of the 
erome mine at the Cannock Chase Colliery, he 
became a clerk at the Huston offices of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company. Leaving 
this occupation for the stage, Mr. Jerome acted at 
-Astley’s Theatre and in the provinces. Then the 
‘parmie career attracted and for a time satisfied 
him, after which he became successively a tutor 
-and ashorthand writer for a firm of Parliamentary 
agents. Finally, before he gave himself up to’ 
literature, Mr. Jerome entered a solicitor’s office, 
where he remained till 1889. 


10: 


MISS JENNY HILL, 


the well-known music-hall artist, equally well- 

known as the ‘‘ Vital Spark,” has a lovely home at 
Norbury, near Streatham, Surrey. The house is 
an old-fashioned timber-built one, and has beauti- 

ful, well-timbered grounds, through which a stream 
flows. On the estate Miss Hill grows many thou- 

sands of cucumbers and tomatoes during the season, 

which duly find their way to the London markets ; 

thus the indefatigable lady supplies the London 

taste both on and off the boards. Miss Hill’s last 
engagement in the United States was for one hun- 

dred and fifty pounds per week, with travelling” 
expenses for two and a dresser while in America 
and to and from this country. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


the “‘ Prince of Journalists,” is a corpulent, red- 
faced, small-eyed man of genial manner, with a 
sparse moustache, and is rising three-and-sixty. 
He is reputed to be the best story-teller in Europe, 
and earns a very large sum per annum from 
journalism. He is noted for the unnecessary neat- 
ness of his handwriting, the letters of eash word 
appearing to be packed together, formed as it were 
one by one. This may arise from the fact that in 
early life he was an engraver. He was one of the 
chosen intimates of Dickens, and is married to a 
lady who is herself a journalist. Her latest con- 
tributions are now appearing in that well-known 
ladies’ paper the Gentlewoman under the title of 
‘‘Famous People I haye Met.” 


10! 
MRS. LANGTRY, 


the well-known actress, is not less sagacious as a 
business woman than celebrated as a beauty. It 
is said, though we know not upon what authority, 
that her physical measurements are almost identical 
- with those of the Venus of Milo at the Louvre. 
She is a shrewd and successful speculator in real 
estate, and has several thousand pounds invested in 
San Francisco, New York and Chicago, in addition 
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to her British property. Though the Jersey Lily 
has been of age more years than the average beauty 
would care to confess herself, she is by no means a 
faded flower. Like good wine, she mellows rather 
than rusts under the slow ripening of time. 


10: 
B. L. FARJEON, 


the novelist, is a small-built man, with a round, 
jovial face, framed in abbreviated side-whiskers. 
He is an omniyorous reader, does all his writing on 
a typewriter, is an adept shorthand writer, and 
always carries a notebook in his pocket. If an 
idea strikes him, he promptly makes a memoran- 
dum of it, whether he is in the street or in bed. 
This well-known author is a rapid workman, and 


MR. B. L. FARJEON. 


generally has two or three novels under way at 
the same time. It is said that he makes a great 
deal of money and spends it freely. He has 
brothers in America who are active men of busi- 
ness. Mr. Farjeon is now hard at work at his 
South Hampstead home ona new novel and a short 
serial story, which will see the light shortly. 
Many of his works have been translated into 
Spanish. 
10: 


FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 
MOLTKE, 


who recently, at the ripe age of ninety years, laid 
his sword at the feet of the universal conqueror, 
Death, was a silent, inscrutable man, and to his 
genius, more than anyone else, the military 
triumphs that made a united Germany possible 
were owing. He looked like his pictures. At 
Sedan, he was six feet tall, straight, well-built, 
with steely eyes, and an imperturbable composure. 
He wore an iron-grey wig, but no beard, and for 
years carried the key of his own and his wife’s 
sepulchre in his pocket. He was fond of whist, and 
was not only a great smoker, but a snuff-taker as 
well. For more than twenty years he had been a 
widower, tenderly faithful to the memory of his 
wife. He wasa religious man, and his long life 
was morally untarnished. Though without 
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children, he felt that he was not childless, for ‘‘I 
haye my country,”’ he was wont to say. 
ae 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 


when he sailed from New York for this country, 
took with him, it is said, the comfortable sum of 
£22,000 as his share of the amount taken for the 
hundred lectures delivered by him under the 
management of Major Pond, between November. 
and April. yen travelin the Dark Continentis not 
without its compensations. There are a great 
many by no means silly people who would be 
willing to foot it across Africa, for the sake of 
making only a thousand pounds afterwards. 
:0: ———— 
MISS HELEN GLADSTONE, 
the ‘“‘Grand Old Man’s” daughter, is one of the 
most noteworthy women in England. In looks, 
she resembles her father, whose vitality she 
possesses in a marked degree. She is always 
laughing, joking, telling stories, and invariably 
keeps the dinner-table in a roar. She is quite an 
original personage, utterly regardless of dress; yet 
she is frank, sympathetic, and kindly, and yery 
attractive to most people. 
20! 
JAY GOULD, 

the American millionaire, is amanoffew words. ‘To 
every inquiry he responds in the briefest manner. 
If ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” is a sufficient answer, only the 
one word escapes him. It isremarkable how much 
he can say in one or two of his terse sentences. He 
speaks in a low and rather soft voice, without in- 
flections or gestures. Unless he is the questioner 
he does not talk eyen for the sake of enlivening a 
dragging conversation. Seated, Mr. Gould in- 
variably throws one leg over the other and leans 
far back in his chair. When standing he likes to 
rest his hand upon something. When at the tele- 
graph instrument reading the quotations of the 
stock market, which the machine prints on a paper 
tape, he generally sits on the arm ofachair. As 
a rule, he has something in his hand, either a 
letter, a scrap of paper, or a pencil, which he 
twirls almost incessantly, though not nervously. 
He seems to be lost unless his hand is occupied in 
this way. It is an unconscious oscupation, and 
merely represents the force of habit. 
:0.-————— 

BARON HIRSCH, : 
the great Jewish philanthropist, who lives at 


Vienna, is now as dear to the hearts of his people 


the world over as was Sir Moses Montefiore during 
his lifetime. His charities to the Hebrews amount 
to £200,000 already. The latest and greatest of. 
his benevolent projects is said to be a donation of. 
£250,000, to be applied in helping poor emigrants 
who arrive in the western hemisphere from Russia 
and Roumania. Besides all this, he has given at 
various times £500,000 to relieve indigent, 
Israelites in Austria and other parts of Europe. 
He is worth £20,000,000, is fifty-five years old, and 
a man of such iron will that, being recently refused 
admission to the Parisian Jockey Club, he promptly 
bought the house over their heads, and then notitied 
the club to moye out. 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 
By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MISER AND HIS DAUGHTER—LAWYER QUIRK 
VISITS NICHOLAS ARDEN, 


The aged wretch still sought for gold ; 
Base gain was all the miser’s care. 

He thought not once of growing old, 
His hope, his fear, his heaven was there, 


N the old town of Colchester, not far from 
the Church of St. John, there formerly 
stood a solitary mansion, the front of 
which was separated from the street by 
lofty walls, which, extending from wing 
to wing, formed a species of courtyard. 
The house, though fallen into decay, still 
bore traces of former respectability. 
There was a coat-of-arms, not in- 
elegantly chiselled, over the principal en- 
trance, and the coigns and lintels bore 
traces of having once been ctriously 

carved. Most of the windows, at the period we are 

writing of, were closely boarded up, to avoid the tax. So 
desolate was the place, that even the neighbours would 
have deemed it uninhabited had not, on rare oceasions, 

a thin, curling smoke been seen to rise, as if it were 

ashamed of itself, from the tallstack of chimneys. 

This house had for many years been tenanted by one 
Nicholas Arden and his daughter. 

Although immensely rich—for the old man held mort- 
gages upon half the estates in the county—he denied him- 
self not merely the necessaries of life, but the attendance 
of servants; the household work and the cooking—such 
as it was—being done by his daughter Alice—a fair, 
beautiful girl—who never quitted the house, unless to 
visit the neighbouring church, where she always went 
alone—her father never accompanying her. 

A poor, half-starved, boy, named Goliah Obie, whom 
Mr, Arden had taken from the poor-house as a drudge, 
was the only inmate of the house besides himself and 
Alice. 

The truth was, that Nicholas Arden was a miser, To 
nis ears there was no music like the chink of gold. He 
lived upon the sound, it was his idol—for his heart had 
never known any other worship. He had come in very 
favourably in “the race for wealth,” a race which, in his 
case, ended most disastrously to more than one person. If 
he loved his daughter, it was because she was his—a 
species of property—something that belonged to him ; and 
upon everything that did belong to him the old man set a 
certain value. 

Although Alice Arden was remarkably beautiful, her 
features bore that resigned and hopeless expression which 


-~—___marks the countenances of those who have never known 


the jor of ¢hildhood. From infancy she had been both 
motherless and 6ompanionless. In her tenderest years the 
merry laugh had been a strangé? to her lips—her whole 
existence had hitherto resembled that of those Wondrous 
reptiles which are sometimes found imbedded in the block 
of marble—dull, cheerless, hopeless—almost senseless. 

The snow was falling fast, and the sleet which mingled 
with it beat with a sharp sound against the cracked panes 
of glass in the only window which had not been boarded 
up, m what was once the drawing-room of the mansion. 
This window had strong ivon shutters, which the miser 
never failed every night to close and bolt with his awn 
hands before he slept. 

There was neither fire in the wide, gaping grate, nora 
carpet on the floor—and yet winter had set in with more 
than usual rigour. The furniture of the apartment con- 
sisted of several oaken chairs, and a sofa to match, 
covered with faded tapestry. Directly opposite the 
window was a quaintly-covered cabinet, iron-bound, and 
guarded with a massive lock; it contained the title-deeds 
of many a fair estate, the bonds of the spéndthrift heir 
and needy merchant—all who wanted money in the good 
town of Colchester, and had security to offer, came to the 
miser for assistance. Once in his grasp few ever were 
known to extricate themselves; ruin followed them like 
their shadows. 

Nicholas Arden was seated at a long table, covered with 
deeds and papers. He was a tall, spare man, between 
sixty and seventy years of age. His eye had all the 
fiereeness of the vulture’s—to which rapacious bird his 
aquiline nose gave him a fanciful resemblance. He was 
attired in a loose dregsing-gown, which Alice had made 
ior him out of one of the faded curtains of the drawing- 
room—and to keep his long, grey locks from straying 
into his eyes, he wore a black skull cap on his head. 

The old man was busily employed in counting a large 
sum in gold—which he dropped picee by piece into an 
iron casket which stood upon the table. How his eyes 
sparkled as he listened to the chink of the yellow metal! 
The voice of love never spoke to his withered heart so 
eloquently, Whenever he met with a coin of unusual 
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brightness, he gloated over it like some ardent lover 
gazing upon the portrait of his intended; toyed with it by 
balancing it upon the tip of his long, bony finger, to 
ascertain that it was full weight—then dropped it, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, to rejoin its fellows. Thrice had he 
counted them over; not one was wanting to complete 
thenumber. As he closed the lid of the casket, whch 
shut with a spring, he began to sniff the air and knit 
his bushy eyebrows close together ; for, like the carrion- 
bird to which we before compared him, he had a keen 
scent. 

“More extravagance!” he muttered; “ that girl will 
ruin me.” 

This exclamation wag occasioned, not, as our readers 
might suppose, by any savoury odeur rising from the 
kitchen, which was situated directly under the apartment 
in which the speaker sat, but from the circumstance of a 
thin, vapourish smoke issuing from the unswept 
chimney of the drawing-room. He knew that his 
Soe Alice had ventured to light a fire in the chamber 

elow. 

“What if the glass does stand at freezing point?” he 
added; “she might keep herself warm with exercise! 
There will be sad waste when “[ am gone—sad waste | ”’ 

Finding that the smoke increased rather than 
diminished, he opened the door of the drawing-room, and, 
advancing to the head of the staircase; called several 
times, in a loud, angry tone: 

‘Alice, Alice!” 

“Ooming, father!” replied a soft, silvery voice from 
below. 

In a few moments his daughter made her appearance, 
bearing a small tray, on which was a basin containing a 
thin, watery broth. 

“What is this?” demanded the miser, with a look of 
horror. 

“Tt will do you good, father!” answered the poor girl. 
“For several days past you have been ill—very ilt— 
scarcely broken your fast—and——”’ 

“ And where did you get the meat?” interrupted the 
old man, sharply. “I shall be ruined—beggared by such 
extravagance 
. “Hat, and never mind where it came from, so that it 
came honestly.” 

“Honestly,” repeated her parent. “ Have you robbed 
me, Jezebel?” 

“Heaven forgive you, father, for that thought!” ex- 
claimed Alice with dignity. “Since I must tell you— 
when Sir Charlescalled yesterday respecting the mortgages 
he threw me a crown-piece. Doubtless, he took me for 
your servant,” 

“So much the better, Alice,” said the miser somewhat 
mollified. “I would not have my child dressed like a 
a ge butterfly. And so he gave thee a crown-piece— 
e ” 


Men. 

“ And how much hast thou spent of it?” 

“ Nearly two shillings, father.” 

“'T'wo shillings |—two shillings in one day! The wealth 
of India would not support such extravagance! Oh, my 
gold—my precious gold--gaized with so much toil and 
pains! What will become of is when I am gone? Thou 
shouldst have given it to me,” he added, “and I would 
have paid thee interest for it—that is, legal interest.” 

Alice made no reply, but silently drew the little tray 
opposite to where he was seated. As the savoury steam 
greeted his senses he became less irascible. 

“ Well—well!” he muttered, “as the meat is bought, 
and I de not feel quite well, it would be a sin to waste 
it; but no m6re such extravagance, Alice, as thou 
valuest my blessing. And séé," he edded, “that Goliah 
does not stezl any of the meat! that boy ha& a stomach 
like the maw of death—there is no filling it,” 

His daughter received the reproof and caution sub- 
missively, and sat contentedly watching the old man as 
he indulged in the unusual luxury of a meal. As he 
concluded, a loud rapping was heard at the door. 

“See who it is,’ he said, “and let me know before you 
admit anyone.” 

Alice left the room. 

“A good girl!” muttered the miser; “but does not 

understand the value of money—that a penny is the seed 
of a pound—the pound the seed of hundreds— thousands | 
Had I my life to commence again, what could I not achieve 
with my present knowledge ? I shall die poor,” he added, 
with a sigh; “very poor!” : 
_ By way of commentary on his assertion, he lifted the 
iron casket whieh contained his gold, and, staggering 
under the weight, placed itin the old oaken cabinet—the 
doors of which he carefully locked, and thrust the key 
ing his bosom—nearest his heart. He liked to feel it 
here, 

His daughter retumed, and informed him that Mr. Quirk 
wished to see him, 

After carefully looking round to ascertain that no paper, 
coin, or bond had been left upon the table, the miser 
directed that he should be admitted. 

“Well, Mr, Arden,” said the lawyer, as soon as he had 
closed the door of the room, “I have come for your 
answer, Are we to have the money ?” 

“Money |” repeated the old man testily; “every one 
comes tome for money! I have none—searcely enough 
to keep life and body together | ” ; 

Mr, Quirk smiled incredulously. It was not his first 
visit to the miser, 
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“This is childish folly,” he replied. “ Your answer! 
With our securities we need not go begging in the 
market,” - : 
This was true, 

“Tt is alarge sum—a very large sum,” observed Nicholas 


“Arden; “ twenty thousand pounds!” 


“The rental is eight thousand a year,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“ And when did you say you must haye it?” 

“Tn ten days.” : 

“Well well!’’ said the old man, with a groan; “ tell 
Sir Charles that I will pleasure him. Draw up the deeds 
and when they are signed the money shall be counted 
down. Where do we meet?” 

“ At the post-house on the heath,” replied the lawyer . 
“ My client would not have his mother suspect such a- 
transaction for the world. You will bring the meney with 
you?” 

“T will pay it into the bank,” replied Nicholas Arden, 
suspiciously ; “it might ke dangerous to travel with so 
large a sum.” : 

“Tt seems to me,” observed Mr. Quirk—first rubbing - 
his hands with considerable satisfaction at haying com- 
pleted a long-pending arrangement—‘that you have not 
exactly that sort of confidence, my dear sir, which ought 
to exist between gentlemen of our standing and 
yourself! ” ; 

“Very likely not!” was the blunt rejoinder; “I trust 
no one, and cannot be deceived!” 

“This is positively unamiable! ” : 

“Took ye!” said the miser; “I know my fellow- 
creatures! ‘They are like wolves, seeking whom they may 
devour—hungry and greedy |” 

“Not all men, Mr, Arden, surely ?”’ 

“ All!” continued the man of gold. “ Atleast, all that 
I have ever dealt with! Sir Charles Briancourt destroyed 
his sister, that he might inherit her wealth; and her 
mother cast her off, that she might gratify her revenge 
upon the son of the man who slighted and scorned her, 
You pandered to your client’s vices and necessities ; and 
when youhad him securely in your power, forced him into 
a secret marriage with your daughter—to ennoble her!” 
he added, with a chuckle: “erinoble her!” 

“How know you that?” demanded his visitor, tursimg 
exceedingly pale—for he well knew the consequence, 
should the haughty Lady Brianeourt discover the unequal 
alliance which her son had been betrayed into. 

“7 know many things!” was the dry rejoinder. 

“Of course you will be secret?” 

“ As long as the interest of my money is duly paid,’ 
replied the money-lender, “I meddle not in such matters. 
To the very day, the sum your client requires shall be 
ready. I will not fail you!” i 

So saying, the miser rose to conduct his visitor from the 
house, 

Mr. Quirk begged that he would spare himself the un- 
necessary trouble; adding; that ‘he knew the way.” 

“Pogsibly:! ” was the ungracious observation of Nicholas 
Arden; “but you are one of those visitors whom I prefer 
seeing from my house myself!" 


CHAPTER VI. 


AT THE TRAVELLERS’ REST—A WEALTHY LODGRR—= 
NED CANTOR ATTEMPTS TO MURDER HIM, 


Around it twined in mazy wreath 
The nightshade dank, the deadly yew; 
Poisoning the hurtless flower beneath, 
Which under its cold shadow grew. 


Although more than a month had elapsed since the — 
abduction of the two children from the Travellers’ Rest, 
and both Ned and Mabel had traversed the country in 
every direction, no tidings of taem could be obtamed, 
The house—which it had formerly been thé priag of the 


bereaved mother to keep clean aud neat—was neglected;> 


and the garden, left uncultivated by her husband, soon 
became, from the rank nature of the soil, overrun with 
noisome weeds. Fhe natural consequence was that thei 
business fell off—especially as it was generally known to 
all the country that they had fallen under the baronet’s 
displeasure, and received notice to quit—which cirenm-_ 
stance bettered neither their condition nor reputation. 

Mabel hadsufferedmuch. Ned, whose temper had néver 
been one of the best, was continually reproaching her for. 
the loss of his child ; and when maddened by drink, blows, 
were addcdto unkind words. ‘The poor, suffering creature 
bore them patiently. She felt them more upon her heart 
than upon For body. The former wag almost broken. 

Sometimes Ned would be absent for whole days, in 
company with a wild, reckless youth, known by the name 
of Black Will, whose acquaintavce he had lately made. 
Reports of robberies, too, became frequent, and Lexden 
Heath obtained an evil name, is latter circumstance 
occasioned Mabel many hours of painful reflection. Sh 
could not account for the means Ae which her husban 
contrived to indulge his growing passion for drink ; added 
to which, he had lately bought a new coat and gum. 

“ Where could he get the money?” she mentally asked 
snl 38 frequently shuddered at the reply which suggested 
itself, : ; 

One evening Mabel was séated alone, by the fire in her 
desolate cottage, brooding over her sorrows, when the 

h was rad -and the gaunt form of the miser « 
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y enveloped in a faded cloak, strode into the 
“Bless me!” she exclaimed, starting from her reverie ; 
Mr. Arden!” 
_ ©Humph! so you know me?” 
mee Yes. ate. .e 
“Well, then,” said the old man, sharply, “ that being the 
case, you can have no hesitation in accommodating me with 
a bed for the night. Iam to meet Sir Charles Briancourt 
orrow, by ten o'clock, at the post-house. £ should 
ave slept there, had the rascally landlord been reasonable ? 
ut he wanted half-a-crown for aroom, Half-a-crown!” 

é repeated; “all I have about me! What do you 

atge ?” 

“ A shilling, sir.” 

“ And enough, too!” was the reply. 

Seating himself at the table, Nicholas Arden—the pos- 
sessot of countless thousands—drew from his pocket a 
mouldy crust of bread and a hard-boiled egg—for he was 
far tod économical to pay for a supper when travelling ; 

nd, requesting Mabél to give him a glass of water and a 
_littie salt, commenced eating his evening repast. 
+ “You keep a good fire here,” he observed ; “though if 
you charge a shilling for a bed you can afford to do so.” 
“ Tt isnot many travellers that we have now.” 
4 “ Ah, the times are hard.” 

“Very hard,” replied thé hostess, wiping away a tear. 

“J find them 80,” continued the old man. “ Pay—pay— 
ps my hand is never out of my pocket—the world is 


ways. robbing me! Not that,” he added with a hypo- 
pica sigh, “ I have much to lose.” 
espite her grief Mabel could scarcely suppress a smile, 
From childhood she had been accustomed to hear people 
alk of the rich miser of Colchester, who was supposed to 
avé more gold in his possession than both the banks in 
he town con ained. 

A hough the monstrous charge of half-a-crown for a 
bed had been one of the motives which induced Nicholas 
Arden to pass the night at the Travellers’ Rest instead of 

oo at ibaa it had not been the only one. Rumours had 

¢ him of the extraordinary disappearance of two 
hildren—one of which, it was whispered, was the grand- 
aughter of Lady Briancourt—and he determined to 

_ascertain the truth from the lips of Mabel herself. 
dis reasons for wishing to do so were plain enough. 

The existence of such a child and hét Claims to Broad- 
eta affected the value of the securities on which he had 

vanced the large sum of twenty thousand pounds, 

“My good woman,” he began, in a soft tone of voice, 
for he could be very kind in words upon occasion—they 
cost him nothing—“ you must be very lonely here? ”” 

“ At times, very, sir.’’ 

“Have you no husband?” 

“ Yes, yes,’’ answered Mabel; “but he is absent; he— 
he works at a distance.” 

_. ® Any children ?” 

_ _ “ Heaven only can tell,” exclaimed the bereaved mother 

__-buisting into tears, “whethér I have a child or not. [ 
one, Sir—a fait, joyous thing, the solace of my 

existénce ; but shé was taken from me—stolen about a 

ree I have had a weight at my heart ever 

ince 

; “Tt is true, then ! ” thought the old man ; then, speaking 

aloud, he continued: “ Was she stolen alone ?” 

Nol” answered Mabel, with a Took of surprise ; “ the 

: 
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child of # dear friend was taken With her, Qh; sir,” she 
dded, struck by a sudden hape; “if you have any clue, in 
rcy give it to ae ! ere aoe a mother’s agony! _I will 
ess you—pray for you an you give me any tidings of 
ie Tit ie oh y you g iy § 
© Nol” : 
“ Nor of the child who was stolen with her?” ; 
, “Not at present,” replied the miser, cautiously ; “I must 
first know the name of her parents.” 
“There needs no setrecy,’’ said Mabel; “it was the 
a rd. ee of Lady Briancourt—the child of my 
ef mistréss— Mrs. Stanley | ” 
oS y Miss Clara Briancourt?” 


iv © 


manner, “ really married to Mr. Stanley ?” 
. Real 4!” repeated Mabel, with indignation ; 
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 déar lady afterwards till the day she died—and then onl 

For a féw minutes!” _ is : b 
r. Arden drew himself back in his chair, satisfied that 
ad gleaned from the hostess all she knew, and sat for 
1¢ time musing over the intelligenée. Once or twice a 
‘quiet’ smilé played upon his thin lips—thén disappeared 
4 cit a eae shadow ; at last he requested to be shown 

s bed. 

Mabel took the candle from the table, and conducted 
the best room in the house, Ay 
ere is no bolt to the door!” 


observéd the 
4 ; Plier’ is little need,” she replied ; “though poor, I ani 
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ae uneasily, after having taken a survey of the apart- | 
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“Humph!” growled the old man; “may be! But 

it signifies little—l have nothing to lose! Good night !” 

“Good night, sir!” 

With these words she left him to repose, and returned 
to the kitchen, to await the arrival of her husband, 

She had nct long to wait before Ned made his appear- 
ance—half-drunk, as usual. Black Will accompanied him 
—hboth appeared to have been walking very quickly. 

“ Any one here ?” demanded Ned, ina tone which sent 
the blood to the heart, of his wife. 

“ Yes—a traveller.” 

“T know—old Arden, the miser ?” 

“You would not harm him, Ned?” exclaimed the 
terrified Mabel. 

“Harm him!” repeated her husband, with an 
oath; “what should I harm him for? He never 
did me any injury. What folly will you get into your 
head next, I wonder? I shall not stop long enough to 
harm anyone,’ he added. ‘“ Willand I are about to try 
the warren, If we have any luck we will bring youhalfa 
score of rabbits by breakfast time.” 

This was a positive relief to Mabel. For once she 
rejoiced in the absence of her husband and his dissolute 
companion. 

Shortly afterwards, they tcok their leave, repeating their 
intention to try the warrcn. 

“Strange—very strange!” murmured the unhappy 
woman, as soon as she was alone, “ that Ned should return, 
and leave again so suddenly! Should he—but no, no, the 
idea is too terrible. I will not wrong the father of my 
child by such a thought.” 

So saying, she carefully fastened the door of her cottage, 
and retired to the little chamber at the back—but not to 
reste Strange thoughts came over her, and sad presenti- 
ments. There was an oppression at her heart—a choking 
sensation at her throat. Although the night was a dull 
one she opened the casement to breathe the air, fancying 
that it might revive her. 

Her eyes glanced over the heath, and she distinctly 
recognised the figures of her husband and Black Will 
stealing round the hedge which skirted the garden, to- 
wards the back of the house. In an instant their inten- 
tion flashed upon her. It was to rob—perhaps murder— 
her guest. 

“Heaven help me!” she exclaimed; “for what misery 


-am I reserved? Ned shall not commit this crime, if I can 


prevent it!” 

Gently closing the windo~, Mabel, scarcely aware of her 
purpose, crept to the chamber of the miser. The old man 
slept; his dream, most likely, was of his gold—for one 
long, bony hand clutched the pillow with a vulture-like 
grasp; the other was buried beneath the clothes. 

“Perhaps I may be deceived!” thought Mabel, “he 
cannot be so lost! At least I'll watch till morning.” 

She had not long to wait—the sickening presentiment 
was soon confirmed: the window of the room gently 
opened—and the wretched wife, who had concealed herself 
behind the great oaken chair, saw her husband enter the 
room, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MISER REPELS THE ATTACK AND MAKES A 
PRISONER, WHO ESCAPES. 


He sleeps—but not the calm and sunny sleep 
Which on the brow of peaceful childhood lies, 


Whilst violence and crime were thus stealthily 
approaching his bed, the miser dreamed; and his dreams 
were a strange mixture of allegory and truth—a lesson and a 
moral—a glass which reflected alike the presentand the past. 

He saw himself a child, wandering in a beautiful 
garden, planted with perfumed flowers, and trees laden 
with fruit. He thought that he stretched forth his hands 
eagerly to grasp them, but at his touch they turned to 
gold—to bright, yéllow, shining gold; and his eyes were 
dazzled at thesight. Like a madman, he kept piling heap 
on heap, till not a bud or fruit remained. When all were 
plucked, he sat joyously down, but the beauty of the 
garden had disappeared; the stems and boughs were 
broken, the leaves turned to ashes, and a sense of loneli- 
ness fell upon him, 

His dream was a warning and a punishment; that 
garden was an image of the world; the flowers and 
fruit, the joys, the holy ties, the tender sympathies which 
he had sacrificed at the shrine of avarice in his “ Race for 
Wealth.” He felt hungry, but the gold was tasteless. A 
sickness came over him—the ingots were scentless. In his 
dream he would haye given themiall for a single grape to 
moisten his parched lips—for one flower to revive his 
drooping senses. 

In this state he saw a hideous-looking being appear to 
rob him of his treasure—of that treasure for which he 
had bartered so many pure delights, so much domestic 
bliss—the smile of love, and friendship’s manly grasp, 
With alow cry of terror and despair, he started from his 
pillow. His dream, in fact, was realised—for close by his 


| side he perceived Ned Cantor, one hand grasping the 
| murderous knife, the other holding back the curtain. 


Although Nicholas Arden was well stricken im years, 
his frame was still active and vigorous. With a single 
bound he started from the opposite side of the bed, and 
stood at bay like a gaunt wolf. 

«What would you?” he demanded. A 

“Only a littlé of that superfluous gold you carry about 
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you!” replied the husband of Mabel, who, half-fainting 
with terror, still kept crouching behind the old oak chair. 

“Gold!” repeated the oldman,nervously. “ Thave not 
a coin upon my person, save the ones I received in change 
aes wife when I paid her for my lodging—ask 

erie 

Ned replied only by an incredulous smile—for he well 
knew that, to save a single shilling, the speaker would 
have sworn the same thing upon the Gospels, even though 
his garments had been quilted with the precious metal all 
the while. 

“Make haste!” shouted his partner in crime from the 
window, where he remained to watch; “it is getting late, 
and we must be miles distant before morning.” 

“Dog!” exclaimed the miser, half-mad with terror ; 
“murder me you may—but, I repeat it, to rob me is not 
in your power! My gold is safe—quite safe—far beyond 
your reach!” 

“We shall see!” said the ruffian, with a ferocious 
oe Pama at thesame time cautiously advancing towards 

im. 

Mabel could endureno more. To the astonishment both 
of her husband and Nicholas Arden she rushed from her 
place of concealment, and, throwing herself between 
them, implored the former not to stain his hands in crime. 

“Tf poor, Ned,” she continued, “let us at least be honest. 
It is something to meet the world face to face—to fea» no 
eye—tremble at no step! ITU work for you, toil like a 
slave, and never murmur agdin—only spare me the 
shame of knowing that the father of my child is a felon!” 

For an instant the wretched man was staggered by the 
earnestness of his wifes appeal. The unhappy woman 
clung to him, embraced his knees, and, with streaming 
eyes fixed upon his face, kept whispering : 

“For our child’s sake, Ned—for our child's sake.” 

“Toc late!” said the ruffian, in a tone of desperation, 
“T must have money!” 

“ He has none, Ned—he has none!” exclaimed his wife ; 
“he has none!” 

“ Besides,” continued her husband, “he has seen and 
recognised me! It’s no use—I must be safe; dead men 
tell no tales!” 

Despite his efforts, it was some time before the guilty 
man could disembarrass himself from the embrace of his 
wife, who clung to him with despairing affection. It was 
the struggle of virtue to save the object it had once loved 
from falling into the abyss of crime. 

“Let me go!” he muttered, between his clenched teeth ; 
“Jet me go, I say!” 

But Mabel only clung to him the more firmly. 

Finding there was no other means of disengaging him- 
self, Ned struck her a violent blow upon the temple. 
Severe as was the pain, it was not there the outraged 
woman felt it most—it was upon her heart. Her grasp 
gradually relaxed, and she sank sobbing at his feet. 

A moment more and the murderer would have reached 
his victim, despite the efforts of his wife. 

“The gun—the chair!” she frantically exclaimed; 
“defend yourself, but for pity’s sake do not fire till the 
last extremity |!” 

Nicholas Arden was not one of those who require a 
second hint, especially where their safety is concerned. 
He understood her meaning in an instant. Retreating 
behind the chair, he caught up Ned's gun, and delibérately 
levelled it at the head of his opponent. 

‘“ Another step,” he said, “and I fire!” 

Ned gave a whistle, and his companion sprang in at the 
Window. 

“Tt's no use,” he cried; “we ate two, and you can only 
hit one!” - 

“ And which will be that one?” demanded the miser, 
coolly. “ Not you, Ned Cantor—at least, not willingly. 
You may have the courage to cut the throat of a sleeping 
man, but not to face death! You are a cur—from your 
very heart-a cur—for you have raised your hand against a 
woman!” 

The two ruffians appeared embarrassed, for the keen 
grey eye of the speaker was fixed immovably upon them, 
and his finger rested on the trigger of the gun, whose 
muzzle remained levelled at the head of the first of his 
assailants. 

“Go,” continued the speaker; “for your wife’s sake 
I permit you to depart. Try not my patience further!” 

The baffled ruffians began to retréat slowly towards the 
window. All at once Ned, suddenly recollecting himself, 
exclaimed : 

“ What fools we are—it is not loaded! ” 

His comrade, who stood between him and the miser, 
emboldened by the assertion, sprang forwards. The next 
instant he received the discharge in his chest, and sank 
upon the floor of the chamber, with a deep groan. 

Seeing that one of his assailants had fallen, the old 
man, without a moment’s hesitation, rushed upon Ned, 
who had already got one of his legs out of the window ; 
to avoid the blow from the butt-end of the gun which the 
miser dealt him, he threw himself bodily out and fell 
heavily wpon the ground, 

“ Heaven |!” shrieked Mabel, who, pale with terror, had 
watched the whole proceeding, “he is killed!” 

“Humph ! ” ejaculated Nicholas Arden, doubtfully ; “no 
great loss either |” 

“ He was my husband,” added the unhappy woman. 

“Doubtless, or he would not have beaten you.” 

“The father of my child,” she added. 

“Who will live to be hanged,” continued the miser, who 
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had advanced to the window, and could plainly distinguish 
Ned limping over the heath. “Is the door fastened 
below?” he added sharply. 

“Yes,” 

“ Have you any more powder and shot?” he demanded. 

“He will not return,” replied the wretched wife; “I 
shall see him no more. Husband and child are both 
gone—both Lost to me.” 

And she continued to rock herself to and fro on the 
chair in which she had seated herself, wringing her hands 
in silent anguish. 

A faint moan from the wounded man attracted the 
attention of Nicholas Arden, who began carefully to 
examine the body, Convinced that the hurt was not 
mortal, he tore the sheet from his bed into long strips, and 
began carefully to tie the hands and feet of the young 
ruffian, Having provided against the possibility of re- 
sistance, he next attended to his wounds. 

Let it not be imagined that he was prompted to this by 
humanity—he had no such weakness. ‘The idea had 
suddenly struck him that Ned and his accomplice were 
the two thieves for whose apprehension a large reward had 
been offered; and the old man never neglected an oppor- 
tunity of turning an honest penny. 

“There!” he exclaimed, with an air of satisfaction; 
“he will do now, till they take him to Chelmsford!” 

At the name of Chelmsford—the assize town of the 
county, where criminals were tried and executed—Black 
Will shuddered. The old man noticed it, and a cold, 
sarcastic smile played upon his thin lips. 

The rest of the night was spent in painful watching. 
At daybreak, Nicholas Arden, after cautioning Mabel not 
to approach the prisoner, rose to keep his appointment 
with Lawyer Quirk and Sir Charles Briancourt at the 
post-house. 

“Heed not a word the knave may say to you!” said 
the miser; “there is a reward for him; and thouch I 
have taken him singly, and without the least assistance, 

ou shall have something out of it. Yes—yes—Ishall be- 

ave liberally to you! He will not remain here long,” he 
added; “the instant I reach the post-house I will send 
down those who wil! take charge of him.” 

Although this was uttered in a low tone, Black Will 
heard it distinctly ; and he mentally vowed that if everhe 
escaped the speaker should pay dearly for attempting to 
cunsign him to gaol, bound like a sheep for the shambles. 
As for his wound, the ruffian felt assured that he should 
get over that. The gun, fortunately for him, had been 
charged only with small shot. 

Mabel promised; harassed and broken-hearted as she 
was, she would have pledged herself to anything. 

Still it was not without certain misgivings that 
Nicholas Arden left the house; so anxious did he feel 
about the reward—so fearful lest anyone should step in 
and divide the claim with him. 

For some time the wounded man and Mabel sat eyeing 
each other in silence. Will did not lack that peculiar 
species of cunning which serves the bad man instead of 
wisdom—the knave in lieu of honesty. 

“This is a nice night’s work,” he muttered. 

The RAEDY woman sighed deeply. 

“ For myself,” continued the speaker, “I don’t so much 
mind—lI shall leave neither wife nor child to be disgraced by 
my death ; but it’s a very different case with Ned. It will 
be all over with him if I am taken, poor fellow!” 

“They will spare himsfor my sake! ” ejaculated Mabel. 

“Of course they willspare him! ” answered Black Will, 
ironically ; “the law is so merciful, and Nicholas Arden 
will be sure to recommend him tomercy for attempting to 
xob and murderhim? But who, I should like to know 
will screen him on account of the pedlar who disappeared 
so suddenly, after sleeping at your house?” 

“ Wretch—you do not mean that——” 

She could not complete the sentence. Horror and shame 
had nearly choked her. 

“ Indeed, but Ido mean it!” continued the ruffian, with 
a chuckle ; “Ned pledged the old man’s watch at Burrow’s, 
in the High-street. I wonder,” he added, “if they were to 
dig of the old lime-kiln, whether they would find the 
body? Well, no matter,—Ned and I have been faithful 
pals—I suppose we shall hang together!” 

And to show his indifference at the prospects of such a 
fate, the wretch whistled the “Rogue’s March,” till the 
pain of his wound checked him. 

“You would betray him?” said Mabel. 

“Why not? He hasdeserted me! Whyshould I swing 
alone? No; since J am taken, it shall all out! Just as 
well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb—that's my motto!” 

The woman reflected for a few moments—weighed in 
her mind the numerous robberies that had lately been 
committed, and the probability that her husband had been 
conaccted with them. The result of her deliberations 
was fearfully against his innocence, 

“What do you wish me to do?” she said despairingly. 

“Cut these infernal swaddling clothes—that’s all!” 

Mabel, without speaking a word, left the room. The 
few moments of absence were full of painful suspense to 
Black Will, who well knew that his life depended upon 
the resolution she had taken. Presently she returned 
with a lmife in her hand, The heart of the prisoner 
bounded with joy, 

The next moment his limbs were free. 
and shook himself like a water-dog, 


“Where will you fly to?” she inquired, with desperate 
calmness, 


He stood erect, 


“Where I shall be safe!” replied Will, with a laugh ; 
“where neither beak nor shark will be able to find me! 
Give me but one quarter of an houn’s start, and I defy the 
fiend himself to catch me !” 

“ Heaven will know where to find you!” said the un- 
happy woman; “hide where you may, Will, its eye will be 
upon you!” 

With a laugh of mingled bravado and triumph, he left 
the cottage, leaving its mistress overwhelmed by the 
bitter sense of degradation, misery, and shame. 

Nothing could exceed the rage and indignation of 
Nicholas Arden when he found, on his return from the 
post-house, with assistance to secure his prisoner, that 
Black Will had escaped. He loaded his preserver with 
fierce invectives, and tore his grey locks in the madness of 
his disappointed avarice. 

“Fifty pounds!” he screamed; “fifty pounds reward, 
which I had honestly earned at the risk of my life! 
Gone—stolen fromme! Pay me that!” he addded ; “pay 
me that—or you shall hang in his place!” 

It was with theutmost difficulty that Bandy-legzed Jem 
and the village constable succeeded in removing him from 
the Travellers’ Rest. His last words, as they forced him 
from the door, were : 

“Pay me—pay me!” 

“Heaven!” exclaimed the wretched Mabel, as she 
closed the door after her unwelcome visitors ; “is this my 
dream of life?” Tears came to her relief, and she wept 
bitterly. 


(fo be continued.— Commenced in No. 140.) 
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Weloffe: ‘“‘Are you engaged in any industrial 
pursuit yet?” 

Harduppe: ‘‘ Of course I am. Iam still hunt- 
ing for work.” 

——10! — 

She: ‘‘ You never hear of women cashiers em- 
bezzling or running off with with their employers’ 
money.” 

He: ‘‘ Not often; for when it does happen they 
take the employer too.” 


pO 


‘*Go away, you horrid little beast!” said Ethel, 
pushing Fido from her lap. 

‘*What’s the matter? Did he bite you?” asked 
Maude. 


“No. He’s gone out of fashion.” 
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Erratic genius: ‘“‘I never use a notebook to jot 
down my ideas. JI find it handier to make notes on 
my cutis.” 

His friend (after a glance at the cuffs): ‘‘ What 
with? Chalk ?” 


——:0:—— 


Railway guard (to passenger, who is complaining 
of the slowness of the train): ‘‘I know what I’m 
talking about, sir; Tye been on this line ten 
years.” 

Passenger (sarcastically) : ‘‘Ten years, eh? What 
station did you start from ?” 


——:0:—— 


* “Coachman,” said an outside passenger to the 
driver of a Kennington ’bus the other day, who 
was driving at a furious rate, ‘‘haye you no con- 
sideration for our lives and imbs?” 

‘‘ What are your lives and limbs to me?” was 


the reply. ‘‘I am behind my time.” 
=—:0:-—— 
Mr. Jones: ‘‘ Business is so brisk and corre- 


spondence accumulates so, that I fear I shall be 
obliged to employ an amanuensis.” bee Sache 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘ Very well, my dear, get a manu- 
ensis if you must; but I decidedly object to your 
having a womanuensis in the office.” 


PRIZE FOR AUSTRALIAN REABERS ONLY, 


AS already announced, we offer a Special Prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best article on “ Life in Australia.” 

Competitions, not to exceed 4,000 words in length, should reach 
the LONDON offices of ‘‘ SPARE MOM&NTS ” not later than 
October 31st, 1891. 

The envelopes to be marked “ Colonial Prize.” 

The competition may be descriptive or an anecdotal sketch 
founded on facts, but will only be epen to residents in Australasia, 

Every competitor must send with his compatition the top line 
of the cever of any number of “SPARE MOMENTS” (after 
No, 124) to prove that he is a regular reader. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE GERMAN 
_ EMPEROR. 3 


Many are the stories floating around the Prussian — 


barracks and fortresses of the sudden visits of tho 
Emperor William, and of the swift promotions or 
reductions according as he found men faithful or 
careless of their duties. 

Shortly after his ascension to the throne he made 
an unannounced visit to the garrison at Potsdam 


at 5 o’clock in the morning. Without permitting 


his presence to be known to the officers he sounded 
the alarm for an immediate assemblage of the 
entire garrison. With his watch in hand and im- 
assive and calm as a spectre, he stood upon the 
padionahes for five minutes watching the startled 
soldiers and officers take their positions and form 
their companies. At the end of five minutes the 
young Emperor gaye another signal and every 
man came to a halt; then he stepped out into the 
open space and made an inspection. Several 
officers were missing from their posts, while the 
eagle eye of the Emperor had singled out several 
others who displayed great activity. The former 
were told of the Emperor’s displeasure, and the 
latter he personally complimented—and the soye- 
reign’s compliment usually means promotion. 

On another occasion he yisited a barracks in the 
south of Germany one morning at 7 o’clock. Ex- 
cept the sergeant on guard he found no officer on 
duty. He forbade the guard making any an- 
nouncement of his presence, and then proceeded to 
visit the different rooms. In one room he found a 
number of cadets loitering about, whom he asked 
why they were not at their studies. The reply was 
that they were waiting for their teacher to open 
class. ‘The Emperor asked for one of their class- 
books, and merely glancing at the page where the 
lesson was, proceeded without further reference to 
the book to put the cadets through their course of 
theoretical tactics. In the midst of the lesson the 
teacher entered the room, and his amazement at 


seeing the ruler of the nation acting as school- 


master can scarcely be described; but Kaiser 
William ignored his presence entirely, continuing 
to catechise the cadets. When he concluded he 
spoke a few complimentary words to his awed 
pupils, and made a scathing remark, intended for 
the teacher, upon the necessity of military 
punctuality, and then stalked out of the room. 

At another time he entered a barrack, unattended 
and unannounced, and proceeded at once to the 
kitchens. Dinner was in course of preparation, 
and he remained in the kitchen until it was ready 
to be served, sampling each dish and criticising or 
commending like a professional chef. Stories like 
these are numerous, and although they are common 
talk among the soldiers, they are rarely published 
in any of the German papers ; there being a stricter 
censorship exercised over the newspapers now than 
there was under Bismarck’s régime. tis 

A good story is told apropos of the Bissing- 
Konigsmark marriage which took place awhile ago, 
and which the Emperor attended in the uniform of 
the Guard du Corps. His Majesty, on arriving at 
the castle, found he had forgotten his spurs, and 
as he did not want to appear among his officers 
‘half naked,” as they call it in the ranks, he sent 
for Bandmaster Rickter, who was directing the 
musical part of the programme. From him he 
borrowed the necessary adjuncts to his toilet, ex- 
plaining to the biton wielder that spurs were not 
likely to be so much missed if lacking from his 
(the bandmaster’s) heels. 


The next day the Emperor returned the spurs 


with a card written by his own Imperial hand. The 
bandmaster says he possesses a priceless heirloom, 
and vows that he will never fasten the spurs 
which his Emperor has worn to his plebeian boots. 


= 


“Do you think,” he asked, in hesitating accents, 
“that you could learn to loye me?” 


“Yes,” she replied coyly, ‘‘I could learn, but — 


I’m afraid you'll have a good deal of trouble teach- 
ing father.” sit 


Sih Septomber, 1891, 


Seventh Quarterly Competition 


- Commencing June 13th and terminating September 5th. 
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Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are offered quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


458. In which country do thunderstorms most 
frequently occur ? 

459. What people possess the art of most 
realistically personating death ? 

460. What did the words ‘‘ Wer-gild” in Anglo 
Saxon times mean ? 


461. Is telegraphy a modern inyention ? 
462. Where are the smallest trees grown, and 
what are their heights ? 
' 463. In which country does all the land belong 


_to the State ? 


464. How is camphor obtained ? 
465. How is the crew of an ocean liner chosen ? 


20: 


REPLIES. 


423.—HOW OTTAWA BECAME .THE CAPITAL OF 
CANADA. 


The circumstances under which Ottawa came to 


be selected as the capital for Canada are almost 
- romantic in their interest. 


For years after Upper 
and Lower Canada had united the country was 
without a fixed capital, and the question arose as 
to which of four jealous rivals for that honour 
should be preferred. Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
and Quebec all put in their claims. The question 


‘proved a vexing one, and the successive legislatures 


yainly endeayoured to effect an amicable solution 
of the difficulty. In 1841 Kingston was made sole 
capital, but soon gave deep dissatisfaction, and in 
1844 Montreal obtained the privilege as being 


_ more ely located, only to forfeit it again in 


1849, when the sanction of an obnoxious bill by 
Lord Elgin, then Governor-General, so infuriated 
the Tories that they pelted his Excellency with 
paving-stones, smashed his carriage in the street, 
and finally wound up by burning the Parliament 
buildings. The law-makers soon took the hint 
and quitted Montreal for ever. It was then 
arranged that Toronto and Quebec should be the 
capital alternately, each for four years at a time; 
butsuch anitinerantsystem could beneither pleasant 
nor profitable, and finally the despairing legislators, 
in 1858, agreed to refer the whole question to her 
Majesty, who, to the utter surprise and consternation 
of all concerned, adopted a similar course to that 
pursued at the decisive conventions in presidental 
pempaiens, namely, overlooked the claims of all 
candidates, and nominated a “‘ dark horse ”’ hitherto 
unnoticed. The Queen, it is generally believed, 
was aided in the decision by her trusty Duke of 


- Wellington, who agreed with her that “a certain 
modest village-town, perched meekly on high 
bluffs and intervening valleys between the spray 
and roar of headlong watertalls,” should be the 
- capital of Canada. This was Ottawa. 
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426.—3REATEST WAINFALL IN THE WORLD, 


The greatest rainfall in the world occurs at 
Cherrapungi, on the Khasi Hills, in Bengal. The 
average annual fall here is about 610 inches, or 
nearly 51 feet, while in 1861 it is reported that the 
fall was 805 inches. Inthe month of August, 1841, 
264 inches fell there, and during fiye successive 
days thirty inches fell in every twenty-four hours. 
The meaning of these figures may be realised when 
it is remembered that the average rainfall of the 
British Isles is but thirty-six inches, and that an 
inch of rain means a weight of 100 tons per acre; 
so that every year more than 60,000 tons of water 
fall on each acre of land in Cherrapungi. The cause 
of this enormous rainfall is that when the monsoon 
changes, and the warm and moist south-west wind 
is blowing north-eastwards towards Central Asia 
it is suddenly raised some 6,000 feet by the Khasi 
Hills. The temperature is thereby reduced below 
the point of saturation, and the super-abunbant 
oe is precipitated in these unequalled deluges 
of rain, 


427,—HOW THE NAVAL UNIFORM WAS CHOSEN, 


The adoption of uniform for the British Navy is 
said to have been suggested by a club of sea officers 
who used to meet on Sunday evenings, in 1746, in 
the reign of King George II., at Will’s Coffee 
House, Scotland Yard. This bevy of officers passed 
a resolution that a uniform dress was useful and 
necessary for the commissioned officers agreeable to 
the practice of other nations, and a committee was 
appointed to wait upon the Duke of Bedford and 
the Admiralty for the purpose, if possible, of 
obtaining an interview with the King. It was 
determined to establish a uniform, but the actual 
selection of colours is said to have come about in 
this very curious way. Mr. Forbes, then Admiral 
of the Fleet, was summoned to attend the Duke of 
Bedford, and being introduced into an apartment 
surrounded with various dresses, his opinion was 
asked as to the most appropriate. The Admiral 
said: ‘‘ Red and blue, or blue and red, as these are 
our national colours.” ‘‘ No,” replied his Grace, 
“the King has determined otherwise. For having 
seen my Duchess riding in the Park a few days 
ago, in a habit of blue, faced with white, the dress 
took the fancy of his Majesty, who has appointed 
it for the uniform of the Royal Nayy.” The order 
giving effect to this decision of George II. was 
issued in 1748, but was superseded nineteen years 
later by another, which appointed a uniform fully 
described, to be worn by flag officers and others 
under their command. Further changes were 
made in 1783 and 1787, and during the present 
reign the original patterns of 1748 were sent to the 
United Service Institution for preservation and 
exhibition. Gold laced blue trousers were intro- 
duced by George IV., and though William IY. 
altered the facings of the Navy to scarlet, her pre- 
sent Majesty restored the white facings. 
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428.—FiRST RECORD OF THE WEATHER. 


So far as is at present known, the first person 
who kept a record of the weather was Walter 
Merle. He did so for the years 1337 to 1344, and 
his manuscript on the original vellum is still pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Through the efforts of Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.5., 
our greatest weather authority of the present day, 
this manuscript, which is in contracted Latin, has 
been photographed, and with a full translation 
and some account of Merle will shortly be 
published, but the edition will be a very limited 
one. Forecasts of the weather in this country 
were first systematically treated by Admiral Fitz- 
roy, who died on the 1st of May, 1865, 


429,—AVERAGE LENGTH OF A MAN’S STRIDE, 


Quetelet estimates the ayerago length of a man’s 
stride at 314 inches, and the distance an average 
traveller can cover at this rate at 7,158 yards an 
hour, or 119 yards a minute. The number of 
strides would be 7,500 an hour, or 125 a minute. 
The length of the strides in the various Huropean 
armies is as follows :—In the German army it is 
313 inches, with a cadence of 112 steps per minute ; 
in the Austrian army 29} inches, with a cadence of 
from 115 to 130 per minute; in the Italian army 
29; inches, with a cadence of 120 per minute; in 
the French army 293 inches, with a cadence of 115 
per minute; in the British army 30 inches, with a 
cadence of 116 per minute. 


ceqomgee sie ee 
430,—ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘ POLKA.” 


This universally popular dance is said to have 
been invented in 1830 by an Austrian cook, who 
finding herself dullin her kitchen, sang and danced 
to the now well-known measure. The cook’s mis- 
tress haying surprised her during the performance, 
she was requested to dance and sing in the presence 
of the composer, Joseph Neruda, who took notes of 
the performance. The polka passed into Prague, 
then to Vienna, and was danced for the first time 
before the Parisian public by a Hungarian artist 
at the Odéon Theatre in 1849. Plenty of animated 
polka music was written successfullly by Lanner, 
Strauss, and Francois Hunal. But the real polka 
mania did not break out in Paris till the year 1844, 
when it was danced with great success by a select 
few at the Salle Valentino, in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, the premises now occupied by the Nouveau 
Cirque. Some hold that the polka was originally 
a war dance. ‘‘ Polk,” or ‘‘ Pulk,” is the name of 
a regiment of Cossacks, and this derivation accounts 
for those remarkable features of the polka, which 
distinguish it from every other dance. The spurs, 
the tapping of the ground with the heel, flourishing 
a battle-axe in the air, and other gestures ofa 
warlike nature are all the accompaniments of the 
polka when danced by the Servians, amongst whom, 
some authorities say, it first originated. 


10: 
431.—HOW DYHAMITE IS MANUFACTURED. 


Dynamite is produced by the admixture of nitro- 
glycerine with a silicious infusorial earth, known 
under the German name as kieselguhr, and in ap- 
pearance looks lke brown sugar. The principal 
dynamite works in Great Britain are at Ardeer, 
near Steyenston, Ayrshire. The manufacture is 
carried on under thesuperyision of H. M.’s inspectors 
of explosives, who pay periodical visits, and test 
the raw materials, a system which, if adding to the 
costof production, forms an authoritative guarantee 
of the article produced. The various processes are 
carried on in isolated wooden buildings, about 
twenty yards from each other, and surrounded by 
massive banks of earth. Nitric and sulphuric 
acids haying been mixed, the temperature being 
maintained as low as possible by cold water and 
compressed air, the acids are run into a large 
leaden tank and further cooled, when glycerine is 
injected by means of compressed air. ‘This process, 
being one of considerable danger, has to be closely 
watched. On 8th May, 1884, an explosion cost ten 
women their lives. The nitro-glycerine now formed 
is drawn off and washed in an alkaline solution to 
remoye any acidity, and is then incorporated with 
the kieselguhky im the proportion of 1 to 3. 
Cartridges, about 1 inch to 7 inch diameter by 
33 inches long, are then made up by female labour, 
wrapped in vegetable parchment, and packed in 
boxes covered with waterproof oil-paper, with in- 
instructions and cautions printed on them in 
different languages. Government regulations, 
both as to the storage and transport of dynamite, 
are stringent and restrictive. 


10: 
Nore.—The Sixth Quarterly Competition closes 
with the queries appearing in this number, 
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A man who jumped oyerboard to saye his wife 
has explained the affair satisfactorily to his friends. 
It seems she had all the family jewelry about her 
person. 

Kh: % 


Teacher: ‘‘How would you describe Henry VIII. 
of England P ” 
Student: ‘‘E would describe him as a profes- 
sional widower.” 
He Oe 


A neryous man, being annoyed by a street-fiddler 
plying at his door, sent him out a copper by a 
servant with a request that he would play else- 
where, as one scraper at the door was sufficient. 


* %++£ * 


As William bent over her fair face, he whispered, 
‘*Darhng, if I should ask you in French if I might 
kiss you, what. would you answer ? ” 

She (summoning up her scanty knowledge of 
French) replied, ‘‘ Billet doux.” 


* ++ 


‘‘Fellow scribes,” said the editor of the funny 
column, pausing with his pen in the air, ‘‘I have 
just thought of a good one.” 

And all the fellows immediately went over to his 
desk and congratulated him with much warmth. 


* * * 


Miss Della Creme (wearily): ‘(I know every- 
thing we eat is adulterated; but what can we do, 
Reginald ? We must trust our grocer.” 

Mr, Reginald Creme (dreamily): ‘‘Ah, yes, 
Della, very true; but it would be much more con- 
venient if our grocer would only trust. us!” 


RE i Je 


Mother: ‘‘Iam sure if your husband saw that 
beautiful fashion plate that came out with the last 
London Journal monthly part he would get you 
one of those charming costumes right. off.” 

Daughter: “ He—did—see—it.” 

“Did he? What did he say ?” 

‘‘He said, ‘What lovely faces!’” 


* Ke 


An old Scotchwoman who was very fond of gossip 
and a dram was induced to sign the temperance 
pledge. Calling upon a, friend one day, the bottle 
was produced, and a glass handed to her. ‘Na, 
na, Mrs. Mitchell,” said the gossip, <‘‘I have 
signed the pledge ne’er to touch nor handle a glass 
again ; but if-ye’ll put a wee drap in a cup I'll tak 
ie E 


*% *& * 


Husband: ‘Really, Emily, our household ex- 
penses are growing at a most alarming rate.” 

Wife: ‘‘ But I keep them down all I can, George ! 
Just think how the price of everything is going 
uv ie ; 

“But then your extravagance; only last week 
you got another new spring bonnet.” 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with it! FE saved 


that out of my housekeeping money.” 


* *& * 


*T have withdrawn from ouah amatuah dramatic 
club,” said Willie Washington. 
~ Chappie: ‘“‘ Why ?.” 

“TI couldn’t stand it any longah, you know. I 
was cawst for the villain and Miss Pepperton was 
the heroine, and she was to say: ‘ Villain, do youah 


“That was easy.” 

““Y-a-a-s; but Miss Pepperton wouldn’t repeat 
the words. Instead, she said I had already done 
as badly as anyone could reasonably expect.” 


Oey - iN eae) 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


The best thing about the good old times is that 
they have not got a return ticket. The past can’t 
come back if it wants to ever so bad. 


* ++ 


Jones: ‘‘I tell you, travel develops a man. If 
he has anything in him it is bound to come out in 
trayel.”’ 

Bones: ‘‘ Particularly ocean trayel to a lands- 
man.” 

We ae 


Old maid (simperingly, to rich old bachelor whom 
she is trying to catch): ‘‘ How old should you think 
Tam?” 


Old bachelor (who deals in horses): ‘‘ Let me see 
your teeth and I'll tell you yery quick.” - (They are 
bad friends now.) 

x * * 


Augustus: ‘‘ Your uncle, Mr. Prettypenny, is a 
numismatist, is he not?” ; 
Charles: ‘‘ What's that, my boy ?” 
Augustus: ‘‘A loyer of coins.” 
Charles: ‘I should ‘think he is. 
one get away from him.” 
* * * 


Mamma: ‘‘Did you haye a nice time at the 
party, Harry ?” 

Harry: ‘‘Oh, yes, splendid! I had five kinds of 
cake. First I had some sponge cake and chocolate 
cake, and then I had jelly cake and cream Cake, 
and then I had the stomach-cake.” 


* *  * 


He never lets 


Business man (furiously): ‘‘What do you mean 
by kissing my daughter?” 

Underpaid clerk (meekly): ‘‘I desired to show 
my appreciation of your daughter’s loveliness, and 
kisses are the only things I could afford to give 
her.” 

The following Saturday he had a rise in wages. 

= x *£ *& 


A Ramsgate widow with two girls married a 
widower with two boys, and had a second family 
by her new husband. When a terrible rumpus 
was heard in the nursery one day, the nervous 
husband shouted upstairs: ‘‘ Whatever is the 


matter?” ; 
The little wife answered sweetly over the 
balusters: ‘‘It’s) only my children and your 


children haying a row with our children, dear.” 
* % % 


ACCEPTED ! 


The maid fell overboard one day; 
The boat was far from land ; 

Her frenzied lover eried, ‘‘Oh! pray, 
Pray, love, give me your hand! ” 


The maid betrayed no silly fear, 
But murmurimg said, ‘Oh! la, 
You ask me for my hand, George, dear, 
You first must speak to pa.” 
* + * 


Foggs: ‘‘There’s nothing so dehcious in the 
world as to reach out of bed in the morning to ring 
for your yalet to come and dress you.” 

Brown: ‘‘ Haye you a valet 7” 

Foggs: ‘No, but I have a bell.” 

Brown: ‘‘But what good does it do you to ring 
it? No yalet will come in response.” 

Foggs: ‘‘Thatis just the most delectable part 
of it. As the valet doesn’t come, you don’t have 
to get up.” ~ 

xk + * 


QuiTE Too UNPARDONABLE. 


Amy: ‘‘ Young Mr. Dolley has proposed to me.” 

Mabel: ‘‘Of course you accepted him ?”” 

Amy: “Well, no. IF expected to do so; but in 
his proposal he used an irreconcilable figure of 
speech, and I thought I could not risk my lfe’s 
happiness with him. He said: ‘Amy, will you 
walk with me down the stream of life?’ Tf he had 
even said, ‘wade down the stream of life,’ I could 
te ae him; but the idea of walking in the 
water !” 


‘ one else in the chur 


ne 


5th September, 1891 
Old lady (to newsboy) + ‘* You don’t smoke nasty 
pipes, do you, little boy ?” ee 
Newsboy: ‘“*No, ma’am, but I kin giye yer a 
cigarette,” 


* & * 


Whatever troubles Adam had, 
No man could make him sore, 
By saying when he told a jest, 
£ “‘T’ye heard that joke before.” 


* * 


Mrs. Wrangle: ‘‘If you keep on staying out so 
late you'll kill yourself.” 
Mr. Wrangle: ‘‘Then I'll still be your late 
husband.” 
* * 


Maud: ‘Miss Scribe, the novelist, is engaged.” 
Marie: ‘‘What, that wrinkled old maid!’ You 
don’t say so! Who is the——”’ 
Maud: ‘“ Yes, she is engaged upon a new book.” 
* * * 


The incidental expense of presentation at court 
is said to be about five hundred pounds. In many 
districts a man who is presented .at court can fre- 
quently get off for ‘ten shillings and costs.” 


* * * 


Bachelor: ‘“‘Ned, how would you define a love- 
letter 2” 

Benedict: ‘‘A love-letter ig a thing that ten 
years afterwards you generally wish you hadn’t 
written.” 

* * 


Employment agent (to applicant): ‘‘ How is this. | 


You stayed two weeks in your last place. How 


did that happen ?” 

Domestic: “Shure, Oi dunno. Oi musht ay 
overshlept meself.” 

* 

Student: ‘‘Would you buy this Greek dic- 
tionary ?”’ 

Antiquary: ‘“‘I am sorry, but I buy only whole 
libraries.” , 


Student: “Justso. This book is the whole of 
my library.” 
* * x 

They were haying a good gossip. Said one mater: 
‘‘ How girlschange} My-Mamie, when shewas little, 
never would goeyen into the parlour at night without 
alight, because, asshe put it, there might be a man 
around. And now,” she added significantly, ‘‘she 
won't haye a light in it beeause there is a man 
there four or fiye nights a week.” 


* * * 


““Tam going to be your hub,” said the young 
carriage-builder as they stood before the altar.” 

“Yes,” said his blushing bride, who intended 
always to haye the last word, ‘‘ And I wall supply 
the spokes.” : 

‘“‘ And I,” wound up the clergyman, as he jomed 
their hands, ‘‘ am the tie-r.’” 

* * * 


Miss Wellalong (who hopes by making light of 
her. years to be, thought quite, young): ‘‘ Really, I 
prefer to look on. Iam getting too old to dance, 
you know.” . , ; 

Mr. Affable (who, prides himself on always saying 
the right thing): ‘“Oh, come, now, you're not old, 
I don’t believe you are within ten years ag old as 
you look!” 

* + 

‘“‘E saw you at the funeral the other day,” said 
one lady to another yesterday. 

“Yes; I saw you, too,” returned the other. 

‘<E never heard a more affecting funeral sermon, 
did you?” 4G Nelo 

“Never; and just think of it; when everybody 
was crying, I reached for my handkerchief and 
found, to my horror, that it was a red one F had in 
my pocket.” lie 

““@oodness! What did you do?” 

“Why, I didn’t cry. How could I, when every 

was using white >” 
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HOW FISHMONGERS SWINDLE. 


The fish trade is remarkable for the facilities it 
affords to those engaged in it of doing a large 
amount of ‘cute business” without ranning much 


|< tisk of detection. Having been engaged as fish 


ae ae 


~~ a 


5 ak 


salesman for fifteen years, I am ina position to give 
readers an insight into the most conimon of these 
tricks, and thus put them on their guard against 
uns¢rupulous fishmongers. 

As regards the wholesale fish trade, there is a 
certain amount of duplicity practised even in this 
branch, but as most of the buyers are experienced 
men who haye served their time, if is only on the 
““greenhorns ” that the deceptions can be success- 
fully carried out. If an inexperienced man goes 
to market—which very seldom happens—he is 

almed off with a large amount of ‘“ crap ”—the 

ade term for stuff of a very inferior quality—or 
if an order comes by post from a distant town, 
should there be no good fish on hand, ‘‘crap” is 
sent and charged at the higher rate. Of course, 
this is only done when the seller knows fhe buyer 
is inexperienced, or when he knows the stuff will 
not be returned. Here is 


A RATHER SMART WAY 


of getting rid of an objectionable customer who 
comes up to a stall to buy. Generally the pro- 
prietor of the stall stands looking on whilst his men 
sell the stuff. To warn his men against the 


-éustomer, he shouts out: ‘Deeloze spelt as pro- 


nounced—‘‘ those in the left corner!” or which- 
ever corner the customer happens to be at. 
“‘Deeloze” being the trade name for sold. The 
customer, on asking the price, is informed that that 
fish is sold, and he either goes away empty-handed, 
or is obliged to buy “‘ crap.” In many shops it is 
the custom to place all the good fish in the ice-box 
soon after noon, and bring out the “crap,” as the 
better customers invariably buy in thé morning. 
Thus the dealer clears his old stock, which 
eventually finds its way into many of the lower 
class fried-fish shops to be cut up and retailed at 
prices varying from a halfpenny to twopence a 
piece. The retail trade, however, possesses the 
greatest scope for trickery. Here is a yery 
common dodge. A lady orders, say, 6lb. of 
filleted plaice to be sent to her house. "The plaice 
is weighed before being filleted, and perhaps weighs 
alb. ‘‘Call it 6lb.,” says the dealer, and as the 
ones, &c., are taken out of the fish the customer 
has no means of checking this weight, but pays as 
a matter of course. Soles are served in the same 
manner, and as the sole is always cleaned and 
skinned before being sent out, there is no danger 


- of detection. 


An amusing instance once happened where I was 
employed. We had a customer who was always 
thinking that she was being swindled. Knowing 
this, we had always been very careful to give good 
weight, so that there would be no real ground for 
complaint. One day she came into the shop and 
said: ‘Mr. Fisher, if you will make out a bill of 
all that I have had since last Tuesday”—she had 
received her bill up to that date—‘‘I will pay it, 
along with the one you sent me yesterday. I shall 
not require any more fish from you.” 

_ “Indeed,” replied the proprietor, as he turned to 
the books, ‘‘T hope that you have no fault to find 
with what I have been supplying you.” 

_ “Tam sorry to say that there is,” said madam, 
with an indignant air; 

“T HAVE BEEN SWINDLED.” 
_ “Swindled!” said the proprietor; “may If ask 
in what way?” 
_ ‘* Why,” said she, ‘‘my cook informs me she has, 


unknown to mie, been in the habit of weighing all 


the fish that came into the hows6. When the last 
bill came in, she asked to see it and thereupon 
checked it with the weights in her book, in 
several instarices finding that the weight of fish 
char for was a poutid or so more then it really 


weighed.” | 
Wak it dnd partiaulas kit of Halt chat wae! 


SPARE MOMENTS 


short?” asked the proprietor, getting an inkling as 


to-how the mistake had arisen. 

*“Yes, the filleted plaice were the worst,” she 
replied. 

“Ah! then, I think I can set the matter right.” 
He then filleted a plaicé, showing her that as the 
cook did not receiye the bones she could not 
possibly gét at the right weight. The lady was 
quite satisfied, and apologised; but the proprietor 
determined fo give thé cook a lesson. Tho next 
time the filleted plaice was sent to that house the 
bones, entrails, etc., weié forwarded too. A note 
came from the ¢ook saying she did not require 
the bones; but notwithstanding, the bones were 
sent several times, until at last the cook came 
to the shop and apologised for her errot. It was 
unfortunate for her mistress, for in futuré we were 
always certain of a “little extra” from her. 

There are a large number of gentlemen who buy 
game and poultry, but who haye not the slightest 
knowledge to enable them 


TO TELL A GOOD BIRD FROM A BAD ONE. 


Here is an instance. One of our regular customers 
came just before Christmas to buy a goose; I 
wanted him to allow me to pick one for him; but 
no! he would select one himself. A day or two 
after he complained about the goose being tough, 
etc., so the proprietor allowed three shillings off the 
price, and the gentleman went away quite satisfied. 
The following Christmas he allowed me to pick the 
goose. ‘‘ Experience makes fools wise.” This 
time, luckily, it turned out to be a splendid bird, 
and when he came into the shop a few days later, 
he was loud in its praises. He did not know the 
price of the bird, so we added the amount we had 
allowed him the preyious year to the real price of 
the goose, and he paid without a murmur. 

A certain class of people are always complaining 
about the stuff that is sent them, no matter how 
goodit may be. Let me adyise them to desist 
from this practice. The dealer knowing that com- 
plaint will be made, even if the best fish and 
poultry are forwarded, often sends stuff of inferior 
quality, and charges at the higher rate. Several 
times the ‘‘crap”’ has been praised, to the detri- 
ment of the good fish. 

One of the 


MOST PROFITABLE BRANCHES 


of the trade is that carried on with poachers. This 
is especially the case in a country district, and 
when the dealer is well-known to the poaching 
fraternity. The stuff is obtained from them at a 
merely nominal price, and the dealer is able 
to sell if at a tremendous profit. I have 
seen poachers come in the shop with their 
pockets full ofrabbits when a policeman was there. 
They generally inquire for one of the shopmen, and 
are informed that he is in the stable at the back. 
They go round there, and are at once admitted. By 
this means no suspicions are aroused, and the 
chances of being detected are practically nil. 

Another profitable branch is that of selling game 
when out of season. The uninitiated would hardly 
believe the amount of business that is done in this 
way, and, in many cases, right under the eye of the 
law. I have sold grouse to customers whilst a 
policeman, who had been specially sent to see if 
anything of the kind was being done, was looking 
on. Of course, the birds are plucked and their 
tails pulled out, so that if any questions are asked 
the shopman calls it a Norwegian or some other 
foreign bird. 

Tonce had 


A VERY NARROW ESCAPE. 


The Inland Revenue officer called one day when the 
proprietor was out. We had justreceived a consign- 
ment of grouse, and by some means or other one 
had been mislaid. In examining a basket of 
poultry the officer came across the mislaid grouse. 

‘‘Ah! what’s this?” said he. 

“Oh, that’s a ‘tetratrix,’” said I, giving him 
the first name that came into my head. ‘ 

“ Tndeed,” said he; ‘‘ where does it come from ?” 

_“Oh, from Scandinavia, or Russia, or one of 

those countries.” 


He looked rather suspicious, and proceeded to 
examine the bird. Fortunately it happened to be 
a little cross-bred, haying some peculiar feathers 
in different parts of its body. He noted these 
peculiarities, and said he would look in his book. 
In a short time he came back and said : 

“‘T found a description of the bird; it’s a—”(I 
forget what name he gave it). 

‘Ah, yes!” said I, ‘‘ that’s the name ; Inever 
can think of those foreign names. Why can’t they 
call them by an English one?” 

I will give an instance of the length to which a 
dealer will go before throwing stuff away. It is 
well known that a good goose will keep a long 
time. I once had one in the shop a month, and 
couldn’t sell it. It was then put in the ice-box, 
to be brought out on the following Saturday night. 
Still we could not sell it. This was done for three 
consecutive Saturday nights, when it was finall 
sold; and the customer called the following wee 
and told us that it was the tenderest goose he had 
ever tasted ! 

I don’t want readers to think that there are no 
honest fishmongers, as without doubt a very large _ 
number are strictly honest in their dealings with 
customers; but there are also a large proportion of 
the smaller shops at which a large amount of 
trickery is enacted. 


— — + ———— 


A great many deaf and dumb people are given to 
making off-hand remarks. 
10: 

Joo: ‘ Burglars seldom reeerve more than a fifth 
of the yalue of their booty from those who purchase 
it.” 

Jack: ‘Well, they needn’t kick. The owners of 
the property don’t get a shilling.” 

:0:—— 
Hewtpine Eason OTHER. 

Prisoner: ‘‘So you think you can get me off ?” 

Lawyer: ‘Easily enough. I will prove to the 
court that you are a lunatic, and you will be sent 


to an asylum.” ie 
‘‘But how am I to get out of the asylum ? 
««T will get two respectable doctors to swear that 


you are not a lunatic.” 


30: 
Father : ‘‘ Why, Clara, you look radiant! What 
has happened ?” f oS 
Daughter : ‘‘I’ye just received an inyitation to a 
wedding.” ; ; ; 
‘Well, there’s nothing particular in that to go 
into raptures over.” is 
‘Yes, but it happens to be my own; 
showed the new engagement ring. 


THE ONLY CRICKETERS’ INSURANCE. 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 

YEARS (£156 in all)-will be paid 

by the Proprietors of SPARE 

Moments to the Person whont 

they may decide to be the Next- 

of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 

neously by accident — whilst 

traveling by TRAIN, TRAM- 

CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 

current copy of SPARE MomeEnrs (or the page con~ 
taining this notice with the usual signature of thé 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Com- 
anies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are berry 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three Years), will also _be paid to thé 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or CRICKHT&R who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident 
whilst cyeling or cricketing under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the 
current week of issue only. -In the event of acci- 
dent, notice must be given to the Proprietors within 
seyen days. Any number of Bona-fide Claims in 


one week recognised. 


and she 


Signature 
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107.—JERRY’S SEASIDE 
HOLIDAY. 


No. 


TOLD IN LETTERS TO HIS FRIEND DICK. 


Dear Dick,—By the time you receive this, I 
shall be 

On my way for my midsummer’s trip by the sea. 

But what do you think of my generous old boss ? 

Unmindful is he of his profit and loss— 

He’s extended unqualified favours to me, 

First, by length’ning my two weeks to three; 

And, secondly, doing what few men would do— 

Advancing me three, and an extra week’s screw. 

I managed to borrow some flannels all right, 

But am sorry to say they fit rather tight. 

For a jacket I thought 1 should be in a fix, 

But Jack lent me his for a shilling and six. 

The cap and the shoes I got cheap from B, 

So you can guess, old chap, I am there to a T. 

Money ? oh, yes, P’ve enough and to spare-- 

Hight pounds will last for the time I am thero. 

It’s Hastings I’ve chosen this year for my blow, 

I must be in the fashion, old chappie, you know. 

I am sorry you couldn’t arrange to come too, 

As it would haye been fun to have spent it with 


you; 
But no matter, dear boy, while you’re cooped up 


in town, 

Hach day you shall hear from your chum, Jerry 
Brown. 

* ad * * * 

Dear Dick,—You must think me an out-and-out 
steak, 

For I’ve not written once, thoug I’ve been here a 
week. 


But I really must ask you to par on me this, 

The fault really rests on a dear little miss. 

By Joye! Dick, old boy, ’tis rare fun down here, 

paeuet the grub’s slightly off, and apartments are 

ear. 

But the folks on the beach—the f:ir ones, I mean, 

Are some of the sweetest and bes! I have seen. 

My journey, of course, was not free from mishap, 

I was ‘‘let in,” and how, I will tell you, old chap. 

At London Bridge Station, said I to myself, 

*‘ Why should I consider the question of pelf?” 

But aa] ! a thought struck me; why pay to go 

st, 

When sixpence will quench the guard’s chronic 
thirst 7 

I took a third class, then offered the bait ; 

It worked; I went first; but, just like my fate, 

Ishould have got out at the station before 

They collected the tickets—what can I say more! 

The carriage was full; I looked small, I own, 

As I jumped out, feeling as cold as a stone. 

Well, to cut a long story short, as they say, 

A fine of £2 they compelled me to pay. 

I felt that the eyes of the public around 

Were on me; so making a desperate bound 

For a cab, I told him to drive to the beach— 

I'd only a wish to be out of their reach. 

And, by Jupiter! Dick, for that five minutes’ run 

He charged me five bob! But there, lad, I’m done. 

I thought London cabbies were bad, but I’ll stake 

Long odds seaside Jehus quite take the whole cake. 

The next hours I spent—the visitor's doom— 

In hunting about for a suitable room. 

Hach landlady met me with curtsies and smiles, 

But ahsy. couldn’t haye Jerry, you know, with their 
wiles. 

They asked most outrageous prices, and thought 

Me a Juggins from town, but this “J” wasn’t 
caught. 
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* The first sixty poems may now be had in book- 
form, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


They asked me a guinea, a guinea and a half, 

Two guineas, and three, for a room—you may 
laugh ! 

But at length tired and footsore I wended my way 

To the old town, thinking they surely would say 

A price within reason ; but, Dick, I was sold ; 

I couldn’t find rooms for love nor yet gold. 

At last, like a bright beacon light, I espied 

«« Aparments to let,” and towards it I hied. 

*T was an attic, but being my very last chance 

I took it and paid the first week in advance. 

One guinea the rent was—they call it dirt cheap ; 

While the fleas—well, old chap, I can scarce get 
to sleep. 

But, apart from the worries with boarding-house 
sharks, 

The fun to be had about here, and the larks 

Are such that a fellow could not well conceive, 

But are just what he wants when away on his 
leave. 

I met the sweet creature mentioned above 

On the pier, and, of course, started talking of love. 

She’s a dear little thing, quite bashful and coy, 

And she calls me at times a dear, silly boy! 

But this is whenever I take her with pride 

On the yacht, on the pier, or else for a ride. 

I’ve asked her to come for a row once or twice, 

But she says she’s afraid, though she admits it is 
nice. 

Of course, to look big—it is one of man’s ways— 

I said I was stroke in the old college days. 

I shall feel very loth to get back to town, 

But you'll hear later on from your chum, Jerry 
Brown. 

* * * * * 

Sunday.—Dear Dick,—I’m a nice one you'll say 

For not haying written since a week past to-day; 

But, really, old chap, I am very hard hit, 

And my pocket (in confidence) feels it a bit. 

My fair Adelina—that’s my sweet charmer’s name— 

Must be a lady of note or of fame ; 

Like a duchess she dresses, and at night she will 
wear 

Gems of great yalue—not paste I will swear. 

Her carriage is graceful, majestic her walk, 

While her language—by Joye, you should just hear 
her talk. 

Well, at last I managed—I can do it you know— 

To break her resolye; she came for a row. 

I never expected to pay such a price 

For a boat; but I had to look pleasant and nice. 

It was purely an accident, such a mishap 

That no one can guard agaimst—you know 
chap. 

We got in the boat; I put on my best grace, 

I saw she was pleased by the smile on her face, 

She was loud in her praise of my oarsman-like 
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And that only made me pull on with a will. 

I must have been dreaming, for when I glanced 
round— 

Judge my surprise !—when, on looking, I found 

I'd left the pierhead a long way astern, 

And I saw i:om the tide it was high time to turn. 

I pulled might and main ; with a sickening fear 

That *twould tax my efforts and skill now to clear 

Those breakers I saw were rolling in fast, 

I'd no wish the boat and contents to be o’ercast. 

She saw my alarm—confound it—and said : 

*“You dear, stupid boy, now don’t lose your head ; 

But keep the boat straight, and go in with a 
waye, 

You'll manage it well if you try to be brave.” 

Well, Dick, to tell you the truth I was wild ; 

She saw it, and tried to appease me and smiled. 

I heard as I neared the beach the loud shout, 

Of the boatman who cried, ‘‘’aye a care sir, look 
out!” 

I gave a glance round and set my teeth hard ; 

Then, with a few pulls and without a regard 

To danger, at once to the last effort bent ; 

When the boat sweryed around, and oyer we 
went ! 

The girl, scrambling out, went off in a huff, 

While the boatman assured me a pound was enough 

To cover the damage. I paid him the pound, 

ee scarce a cent left your old chum is 

ound. 


Two weeks haye gone by, I now sigh for the town, 

You may shortly again see your chum—Jerry 
Brown. 

* * * * : * 

Later.—Dear Dick,—Since I wrote you to-day; 

I’ve heard from the girl—there’s the dickens to pay. 

She claims a new dress; ‘‘hers is spoilt by the 
sea,” : 

And has ordered the bill to be sent in to me, 

She’s no more a duchess than I am a lord, 

But a milliner, Dick—by Jove! man, I’m floored ! 

Dick, young fellow, the bill may come round, 

But I lay you long odds this boy won’t be found. 

My watch is in bondage, ’'m coming to town ; 

In the evening you'll see your old chum—JERRY 


Brown ! 
Oo 


PREPARING FOR THE SEASIDE. 
Cholly Cholmondeley: ‘‘Now we're all pwepared 
for our twip. But I seem to forget something.” 
Valet: ‘(Haye you ordered the engagement 
rings?” 
Cholly C.: ‘‘ Aw, that’s it. 
awder a dozen.” 


Go to Mappin’s and 
——:0:—— 


Briggs: ‘That was a terrible thing about 
Wangle, wasn’t it? While his wife was talking to 
the dressmaker he committed suicide in the next 
room.” 

Griggs: ‘Phew! Have they found out the 
cause ?” 

Briggs: ‘‘Itis supposed that he heard what the 
dressmaker said.” 

——:0:——— 
INAPPROPRIATE, 


Peddler: ‘‘Madam, I have some yery fine mottoes 
for the house.” 

Woman: ‘‘ What have you got?” 

Peddler: ‘‘Here’s a beautiful one: ‘If you don’t 
see what you want, ask for it.’ How’s that for the 
dining-room ?” 

“Woman: ‘‘It’s no good for me, young man, 
This is a boarding-house.” 
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A lady was very solicitous about her health. 
Every trifle made her uneasy, and the doctor was 
called immediately. The doctor was a skilful man, 
and consequently had a large practice. It was 
very disagreeable to him to be so often called away 
from his other cases for nothing, and he resolyed 
to take an opportunity of letting the lady see this. 

One day the lady observed a red spot on her 
hand, and at once sent for the doctor. NE 

He came, looked at her hand, and said, ‘‘ You 
did well to send for me early.” — ’ 

The lady looked alarmed, and asked, ‘‘Is it 
dangerous, then ?” 

‘‘Qertainly not,” replied the doctor. ‘‘To- 
morrow the spot would have disappeared, and I 
should haye lost my fee for this visit.” 


£50 Counting Competition. 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes to those 
persons COUNTING MOST CORRECTLY the total 
number of “ A’s” and “'T’s” in each weekly instalment of 
the story entitled— 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


including titles, chapters, author’s name, poetry, etc., etc., 
during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS, 

When you have counted the “A’s” and “'T’s,” keep 
the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. Then 
post them to the Prize Hditor of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 138, Fetter-lane, London, H.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names. : 

No competitions are to be sent in until the completion of 
the story in SPARE MOMENTS. : 

All lists are to contain the total “A’s” and “'T’s” in 
each chapter, thus :— . : 

“ A’s ” (<4 T's ” 


CHAP, 1, 
“ A’ 1 EES “ Ts wu 


2. 
and so en, filling in the number which you make against 
eachchapter. The “ A’s” and “’T’s” counted in the matter 


preceding the chapters ’(such as titles, headings, etc.), 
should be added to the total of the chapter following, 
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_ you think I’m an ass or a fool. 


hear no more sneers or insults. 
- inherit me. 


=~ 
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4 The Prize Spare Moment,’ 

The following story has been judged to be the 

best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 

cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 

Mr. JoHn APPLETON, 
10, Railway-terrace, 
Southport. 


THE LAWYER’S EXPERIMENT. 


A STRANGE STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE QUARREL. 


Harty in the afternoon of one hot summer’s 
day Mr. Thomas Saltney, Alderman of the City of 
London, and Mr. Edward Saltney, his nephew, 
were engaged at the former’s town residence, in 
Belgrayia, in a wordy war which seemed to 
grow fiercer every moment. This was most unusual, 


even with them. During the many years they 


had liyed together they had got along very 
harmoniously and pleasantly. Now and then, it 
is true, they had taken part in little ‘‘ breezy” dis- 
cussions, but this was the first time they had per- 
mitted themselves to get beyond boiling-point. 
Religious or political topics could not possibly have 
aroused them in this way. No, it was a woman 
who was at the bottom of the row between Messrs. 
Saltney. The nephew had, as young men occasion- 
ally will do, fallen madly im love, and haying 
found that his suit was fayoured, and that life 
without ‘‘ her” would be one dreary waste, he had 
laid before his uncle, as a dutiful nephew who has 
great expectations from that relatiye should, the 
whole case with a view to obtaining his sanction 
and blessing. But in this he was disappointed. 

‘Sanction your marriage with a public singer ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Saltney for the sixth time. ‘‘Do 
Or was it for this 
I gaye you the best education possible, and made 
you worthy of a duchess ?” 

‘But, my dear sir,” replied the other, ‘have 
you not oyer and over again told me to choose my 
own wife, and said that you would not interfere in 
so important an undertaking ?” 

Mr. Saltney blazed out afresh at this. 

“Why, certainly,” he retorted; ‘‘but I was 

y conyinced that you would have more self- 
respect than to look so low. Why, I—I—I—hang 
it—I thought you had the feelings and desires of a 
gentleman, and I, therefore, trusted you.” 

“Gentleman or no gentleman,” returned the 
nephew hotly, ‘‘I can’t let the lady go. I daresay 
she’s as good as a great many of those who can 
show a large banking account, if not a trifle 
better. Anyhow, we are engaged, and I’m bound 
in honour to fulfil my promise. 

“Engaged! Honour! Promise !—Humbug!” 
ejaculated the uncle. ‘‘Fine words, but the 
won't go down with me. Look here, Edward, if 
you don’t drop this foolish business I’ll disinherit 
you. Ill cut you off with a shilling! With a 
shilling, did I say? No, I'll cut you off without a 
halfpenny. You hear that. Well, I mean it. 
Tell the young lady so, and see what she thinks of 
the engagement. She won’t hesitate. ‘Then every- 
thing is at an end with us,’ she’ll say. Ah!—Ah!— 
just try her!” ae 
’ “Sir,” replied Mr. Edward Saltney, ‘‘T’ll stay to 
You may dis- 
You may do what you like, but ’ll 
still be free to choose a wife where I like, and I'll 
wed this young lady—‘the public singer.’ And 
Tul try to do without your money. Good-day, 


pee mar 7%, . 
_ Whereupon the young man stalked out of the 


room and house, leaying Mr. Thomas Saltney 
standing there as if stunned. But he quickly 
recovered. He could not conceive that a man 
mould throw a fortune away for the sake of a pretty 
irl, 

*“No, he'll come round again, .the dog,” he 
muttered ; ‘‘fine air, tragical, and all that, but he’ll 
be here humble enough before many hours are 
over.’ And, apparently consoled by this thought, 
Mr. Saltney lay down on his couch. 


CHAPTER II. 
MURDERED—BUT BY WHOSE HAND? 


Three hours afterwards Mr. Thomas Saltney was 
found dead—shot through thehead. The discovery 
was made by an old servant—the only one at home 
that day—who had entered the study under the 
impression that her master had gone out. Imagine 
her horror, when, on entering 
eyes fell upon the ghastly features of Mr. Saltney. 
She ran out screaming into the street; passers by 
flocked in, some to stay, others to give one 
frightened look at the dead man, and then to rush 
out and spread the news over the neighbourhood, 
until by-and-by it reached the ears of the 
police, who were quickly on the spot instituting 
inquiries. Doctors were also summoned, but Mr. 
Saltney was far beyond the reach of their aid and 
skill, for he had been fatally shot; they could only 
assist the police by extracting the fatal bullet, and 
certifying, what was already obvious to many 
“laymen” present, that it was the cause of death. 
And now came the natural question. How did it 
happen? ‘The police-officers turned to the medical 
men for an answer. They hesitated awhile, and at 
length agreed that it could not be a case of suicide, 
because it was impossible for anyone to shoot him- 
self in the head, and then be able to walk two or 
three yards to a rack in the room, and place there- 
on the gun. For the reader is asked to bear in 
mind that the gun, which had evidently been used 
as the deadly agent, was on the rack. Mr. Steius 
and Mr. Reynolds—the two _ ofticers—were 
perplexed. They admitted that the doctors were 
right. They noted the position of the dead man, 
of the furniture in the room, of the rack, and they 
filled up page after page of their note-books; then, 
for the first time, they, or rather Mr. Steins, 
turned to the old domestic previously referred to— 
Mrs. Singleton. What did she know of the affair ? 
Very little, she confessed, the tears breaking out 


anew as she gazed upon her late master. She was 
a trifle deaf, and had heard no shot fired. She 
could not believe her dear master would 
do so wicked a thing as take the life 
which God had given to him, and _ she 
could scarcely believe that he had _ been 
murdered. If it had not been for the 


bullet, she would haye held to her dying day that 
it was a sudden visitation of Providence. The old 
lady seemed to find a relief in talking, and Mr. 
Stems made an excellent listener. She wondered 
how his poor nephew, who had lived with him for 
ten years—eyer since his father had died—would 
bear up under the terrible blow. Jt would cut him 
up, she was sure, for he was so fond of his uncle. 
Why, he was only with him that morning, and 
must haye gone out only a very short time 
before the ‘‘ dreadful thing’”’ happened. Now that 
her old master was dead, she supposed she would 
have to go; for, when Mr. Edward came into his 
uncle’s’ property, he would marry, and then it 
would be no place for her. 

‘© Ah!” remarked Mr. Steins,°as if struck with 
a very important thought, ‘‘then he will benefit 
by his uncle’s death ? ” 

‘Well, he will come into the property, cer- 
tainly,” replied the old woman, ‘‘but surely you 
don’t think he would—that Mr. Edward re 

She hesitated, and looked half-fearfully, half- 
indignantly at Mr. Steins. ; 

He merely shook his head, smiled shghtly, and 
responded : d 

‘My good woman, I don’t think anything!” 

The officer then turned rather abruptly away, 


the room, her 


and, haying arranged with his colleague to remain 
in charge of the house, and keep a particularly 
strict eye upon the old woman and any visitors, 
left the house to hunt up Mr, Edward Saltney, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRIAL, 


Three days afterwards, Mr. Edward Saltney was 
arrested and charged with the murder of his uncle. 
His protestations of innocence were neither believed 
nor heeded. Hvyerything seemed to be against him. 
He had confessed that he had had a quarrel with 
his uncle only a short time before his death, while 
the young lady to whom he had professed he was 
engaged, but who had treated him in a way that 
appeared to justify the elder Mr. Saltney’s opinion 
of her, had, though not without considerable pres- 
sure, given the additional information to the police 
that on the night of the reputed murder the 
nephew came to her in a very disturbed state, 
frankly narrated his quarrel with his uncle, and 
when she said that she could not think of marrying 
him without his uncle’s consent, and that (though 
she was merely joking) she could not live on the 
air, and his money was necessary, he replied : 

‘And it is for you that I haye been ready 
to sacrifice so much; but it may not yet be 
too Iate! Good day, madam!” Whereupon 
he stalked out of the room without another 
word, and she heard no more about him 
until informed of his arrest by the police. The 
fact that the accused was the only one to benefit 
by his uncle’s death, and that a will was found 
solely in his fayour, told against him. It was 
further pointed out by the prosecution that he had 
absented himself from home for two nights in suc- 
cession—which was a most unusual course with him; 
and some importance was attached to a remark which 
he made to his half-brother with whom he was 
staying, that ‘‘ he was half-inclined to take a short 
trip to America.’ The lawyer engaged on behalf 
of Mr. Edward Saltney defended him well, but all 
was in vain, the prisoner was committed for trial 
on the capital charge. The man of law, however, 
was fairly convinced of his client’s innocence, and 
set about endeayouring to prove that the prisoner 
did not cause the death of his uncle. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RESULT OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


Between the time of the police-court examina- 
tion and the trial, Mr. Wallis was hard at work 
almost night and day, and his speech for the defence 
was a sensational one. He argued that the dead man 
was slain by no human hand, and in support of 
this gave the result of an experiment which he had 
made, and which was so extraordinary that the 
court refused to credit it fora moment unless it was 
repeated in its presence. Mr. Wallis expressed his 
perfect willingness. to repeat the experiment, 
and the court was accordingly adjourned amid 
an excitement which extended eyen to the 
prisoner. 

The scene of the experiment was the room in 
which Mr. Saltney was found dead. Everything as 
near as could be was placed in exactly the same 
position as on that fateful day. On the couch was 
placed the effigy of a man reclining as was the 
deceased. Thesmall gun before referred to wasloaded 
and again put into the rack; a water-bottle was 
filled with water, and so placed on a stand against 
the wall as to reflect the rays of the sun 
directly on to the barrelofthe gun. The afternoon 
was such a one as that upon which Mr. Saltney 
died; the sun shone brilliantly, and poured 
its rays into the room through a partially-draped 
window. 

For some time scarcely a whisper was heard 
from the eight persons who hardly raised their 
eyes from that suggestive figure on the couch. © 
The sunlight flooded the room—the sunbeams 
streamed incessantly on the barrel of the gun. 
At length, some minutes after three o’clock, the 
watchers were startled by a report; the gun 
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gone off, and the bullet had entered the head of the 
effigy. 

The occurrence produced a deep impression upon 
those eight gentlemen. Not a word was spoken. 
They silently shook hands with one another, and 
returned to the court, where the judge, in a broken 
yoice, detailed toa breathless crowd what had taken 

lace. He dwelt on the probability of the sun 
Paving been indirectly the cause of Mr. Saltney’s 
death, and finally acquitted the prisoner amid the 
applause of the court. 


Maicnstectncenin lace ee hae 


Bridegroom (to bride, on arrivitig at hotel): 
“Now, Laura, darling, don’t let these people know 
we have just been married.” 

Manager (as bridegtoom enters, to porter): ‘Tom, 
take the géentléman’s hat, and brush the mice from 
the brim.” 


—_!0:—_—_- 


Lawyer: ‘‘Madam, I’m sorry to say that I don’t 
see the ghost of a chance for you to break your 
unele’s wil.” 

Woman: ‘‘ Well, to be frank with you; I don’t 
see a ghost of a chance to pay you for what you 


e have already done if the will isn’t broken.” 


Lawyer: ‘“‘On second thought; madam, I think 
the will can be broken.” 


——:0: 4 


Young jeweller: ‘‘ Bobby, come here, and tell 
me, like a good little boy, if you ever heard your 
sister Gwendoline say anything about me?” 

Bobby (who has received his instructions) : 
‘Yesterday she said to mamma that it would be a 
good thing for you if you married her, as then the 
wedding-ring would cost you nothing, and all her 
friends would buy the presents at yout shop; and 
perhaps you might sell ther afterwards.” The 
banns are up. 


_“*No, I can’t stay any longer,” he said with 
determination. 

“What difference does an hour or so make 
now ’” asked a member of the party. ‘‘ Your wife 
will be in bed and asleep, and if she wakes up she 
won't know what time it is.” 

“Quite right! Quite right!” he returned. ‘I 
can fool my wife at any time as long as I get 
home before breakfast. Why, I’ve gone home 
when the sun was up, kept the blinds shut, lit the 
gas, and made her think that it was a little after 
twelve. But, gentlemen, I can’ fool the baby. 
Ican make the room as dark as I please, but it 
won't make the baby sleep a minute later than 
usual, and when she wakes up hungry it comes 
pretty close to being morning, and my wife knows 
it. Gentlemen,” he added, as he bowed himself 
out, ‘‘I make it a rule to get home before the baby 
wakes. It’s the only safe way.” 


i, OM 
Suce Fun. 


“So you are really engaged, dear?” said Elsie, 
gushingly, to her particular friend, Madge. 

“Yes, dear,” was the blushing reply. 
really engaged at last.” 

“And to that. stern, stolid-looking fellow, Alec 
Wilson ?” 

“Yes, that is the ‘happy man,’ ” laughed Madge. 

“Isn't he inclined to be rather masterful? ” 
suggested Elsie. 

‘Oh, yes, dear,” replied her friend, quickly; 
“he often says that after we are miarried he means 
to manage the house, look after my personal ex- 
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‘penditure as well as his own, arid, in fact, have his 


own way in everything.” 

‘Good gracious! And you seriously tell me that 
you mean to marry a man like that?” cried Hlsie, 
in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes, dear; I wouldn’t give up the idea on 
any account. You see it will be such fun to show 
him how utterly absurd such intentions and ideas 
Ply ed ne haps smiled a wicked 
siiile, whic ¢ ought to have. seen. 
ut lackily aidwt; See Piatt 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
CRIMINALS WHO CHARGE THEM- 
SELVES. 


Many people will often read an account in the 
newspapers of a man haying given himself up to 
the police for some erime committed many months 
before. He has perhaps voluntarily confessed the 
commission of a crime, imaginary or otherwise, and 
his innocence has to be proved before he is set at 
liberty. The crimes are generally capital offences. 
Those whoread sucha paragraph do not, perhaps, give 
a single thought to the object which has prompted 
the self-accusation, though there are many un- 
principled men who resort to this means of cheap 
notoriety for specific purposes. A few months 
ago aman gave himself up to the police for having 
some five years previously murdered a man with a 
crowbar, afterwards throwing the implement and 
body into the river. He said that he had been 
drinking with a stranger who had picked a quarrel, 
and in a drunken fit had committed the deed. 
The man was perfectly sober when charging him- 
self, but whether there was any truth in his state- 
ment, or whether it was merely the creation of an 
imaginative brain, the police were unable to find 
out, as subsequent dredging at the spot where the 
body was supposed to have been thrown brought 
nothing to light. It is more than probable that 
the man, who was very respectably attired, was 
suffering under some strange hallucination, or else 
he was deserving of severe treatment for playing an 
unpardonable joke at the expense of a painstaking 
public body. > 

It is often only too true that the knowledge of 
the commission of crime which has never been 
found out has weighed dowh the human brain with 
ever-increasing pressure untilnature hassuccumbed 
in &@ moment of weakness, and, unable longer to 
bear the torturing phantom of guilt, the man has 
given himself up to bear the consequences of his 
deed. Notso very long ago a fire Gecurred, and the 
imsurance company, being fully satisfied as to the 
accidental nature of the conflagration, paid the 
amount of the policy. But the recipient was not 
born to be a successful and hardened criminal, for 
the knowledge of bis crime continually haunted 
him, until, at last, weighed down by his guilty 
conscience, he gave himself up, and confessed all. 
We can thoroughly understand such a self-accuser 
as this; but when we meet with a man who 
acknowledges to anybody’s crime for the sake of 
cheap notoriety we have a just feelmg of pity 
for his vanity. Of course such a man is taken on 
his own confession, his name. appears largely in 
print, everybody is talking of him, and he is, in 
fact, a cheap nine days’ wonder. Perhaps after 
considerable trouble and expense he is proved to 
be an impostor, and is probably set free, unless he 
spends a modest term of retirement ‘‘ by order,” 
in one of ‘‘her Majesty’s Homes” as a person 
whose mental state is shady. It seems a pity that 
the law has no power to inflict a term of imprigon- 
ment with hard labour upon such hare-brained 
idiots. There is certainly room for improvement 
in thé criminal law in this respect. Then, again, 
there is the confessor of some petty larceny, 
who generally figures in the character of a tramp, 
and gives himself up for the sake of attempting 
to deftaud the police out of a day or two’s board 
and lodging at her Majesty’s expense. This game, 
now seldom works, for the workhouse — the 
professional tramp’s bane —soon accommodates 
him. 

But of all the cunning dodges, none is more 
methodical than that of the calculating self-aceuser, 
who has a distinct and personal advantage to gain 
by owning to the commission of a crime. A few 
years ago, durmg the dynamite scare, & man 
gave himself up to thé authorities at one of our 
distant colonies as being connected with the 
“Dynamite League.” So plausible was the man’s 
story that the authorities had no alternative but to 
seeuré him and sénd him to England, a matter 
involving no little expense and an equal amount 
of trouble. On his arrival in London his colossal 
fabrication fell to the ground. What could the 
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olice do but to grin and bear the hoax which had 
een practised upon them? He confessed shortly 
after to an interviewer that his sole object was to 
gain a passage to England, where he had friends 
whom he wished to be again amongst. He 
had failed in his calling abroad, and not haying the 
means to procure his réturn, had resorted to this 
practice to accomplish his purpose. We must give 
the man full credit for the originality of his 
scheme and the success attendant upon it, as the 
English are a race who admireingenuity. Butone 
man’s success may mean another’s failure, and so 
it proved, for, when a year later, a young fellow in 
Australia gaye himself up for a murder committed 
some months previously in London, he had 
evidently not lately seen a paper. When hepresented 
himself to the authorities to charge himself with 
the commission of the crime, he was surprised at 
being coolly told that the man who had committed 
the crime in question had been caught, tried, con- 
demned, and had left a written confession the 
morning on which he had paid the penalty for his 
deed. But the opportunities once afforded such men 
of imposing upon the authorities are now reduced 
to a minimum, and such attempts but very seldom 
succeed. Thé present state of the law demands 
the most convincing corroborated circumstantial 
evidence before the ‘‘ self-aecuser”’ is brought up to 
answer for his ‘‘ erime.” i 

On one occasion a somewhat amusing event 
occurred. In a, Cotitinental town a man thus 
charged himself, his object being to get to a 
neighbouring city at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. He read up the account of the murder, and 
then confessed himself as the perpétrator of the 
deed. In due course he was brought up for trial, and 
his confession tallied so. closely with the evidence 
of the deed given at the time the crime was 
committed that he was sentenced to the guillotine. 
His consternation may be better imagined than 
described when he found himself im such a fix. He 
raved and stormed, but in vai. The day of 
execution came round, and his life hung on the 
balance; but luckily for, the foolish fellow the real 
murderer had been stricken down and confessed his 
terrible deed just in time to save the man under 
sentence, to whom it was,an awful lesson, for 
when he left. the gaol, his hair, which before had 
been almost black, was white as the driven snow 
through the fearful experience and fright his 
foolhardiness had led him into. It is pretty safe to 
assume that he will not place himself in a similar 
predicament again. 
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Tue Friest oF Tr. 
At twenty high she holds her head; 
For men she doesn’t care; 
She yows that she will never wed 
Aught save a millionaire. 
At thirty youth has taken wing ; 
She vows that if she can 
She'll matry any living thing 
That wears the shape of than. 


Railway Servants Insurance, 


Wo will pay to thé person whom we decide to be. 


the next-of-kin of any railway émployé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the pérformance of his 
dutiés the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
thé deceased has beén 4 fveader of the current and 
five corsecttive numbers of SPARE Moments 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
ustial signaturé is endorsed on éach copy in the 
space provided. Claims titist be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
days of the date of the accident. Should the 
decéased have been a readér for thirtéen consecttive 
weeks prior to thé accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
Moments will incredsé the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of thé thirteen consecutive 
copies each beatitig thé signattire of thé deveasett. 


Signature... 


va : ‘ Peay, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


ECCENTRIC BURIALS. 


sd 
THE QUEER WHIMS OF THE DYING. 


We recently gave an account in the ‘‘ Queries 
and Replies Columns ” of some curious interments. 
Here are a few more, which, from their peculiarity, 
will bo found extremely interesting. 

A gentleman named Underwood left £6,000 to his 
sister, on condition that she had him buried in a 
particular fashion. Six gentlemen were appointed 
to follow him to the grave, where they were to sing 
the last stanza of the twentieth Ode of the Second 
Book of Horace. Mourning was forbidden to be 
worn; no bell was to be tolled, and no relation to 
follow the corpse. ‘The six chosen gentlemen were 
to be the only followers. The coffin was painted 
green, and the deceased was buried with his clothes 
on. Three copies of Horace were placed in the 
grave with him, together with Bentley’s ‘‘ Milton ” 
and a Greek Testament. After supper, the six 
gentlemen sang the Ode—all beimg in strict 
accordanee with the will of the deceased. As a 
rule, some reason is given, or is afterwards brought 
to light, for such strange testamentary behests, 
but though endeavours were made to find out 
what prompted such a peculiar wish on the part of 
Underwood, all efforts proved futile. He was 
known to be passionately fond of the classics, and 
it is surmised, by the constant application to the 
study of ancient writers, that they preyed upon his 
mind. : 

One of the most eecontric human burials of 
modern times was that of a well-known York- 
shire character, who passed as ‘ Jack Hawley,” 
but whose real name was Lionel Scott Pilkington, 
the son of a gentleman. Although educated at 
Rugby, and having plenty of money, he led a very 
eccentric life, often hiring himself out as a farm 
servant. As he found his end approaching, he 
made his will fer the disposal of his property, 
with special directions for his funeral, and a con- 
dition that his legatees should carry them out 
strictly, under penalty of losing their legacies. 
Preyious to his death, he had a ponderous stone 
coffin placed im a grave on his own land, and at 
his decease the funeral was carried out in accord- 
ance with his instructions. His body was clothed 
in his usual costume of white cord breeches, top- 
boots, with silver mounted spurs; a riding coat, 
and a sealskin eap, decorated with a portion of the 
brush of a fox. The body was strapped ona 
board, and coyered with a rug, and borne to the 
grave by six men. Im the coffin was placed a 
saddle for a pillow, with the bridle of his favourite 
pony at his feet. When the body was laid in its 
place, the massive lid of the coffin was lowered by 
means of a crane, and cemented up by masons. 
This eccentric man died on Christmas Day, 1875, 
aged forty-seven, and was buried at a little village 
called Hatfield, near Doncaster. 

It is related that a certain crotchety old York- 
shireman, some years since, left directions that 
on the day of his burial a great public breakfast 
should be given im the town, and that his coffin, 
slung upon towels knotted together, should be 
borne along by relays of men, and ‘‘ bumped” 
three times upon a particular heap of stones, | 
and that the ‘‘ Lamentation of a Sinner” should 
then be sung. As the mind of the old gentleman 
was known to be as crotchety as his nature, the | 
wishes were neyer carried out; and, further, had a 
portion of them even been observed, the particular 
heap of stones was not in existence. The public 
| breakfast, however, is said to have been given by 
y pr | the family some time after his interment. 
| that, and better and more English than either Maud | Women have been equally as eccentric in their 
or Mabel—and now we are threatened with a Gladys | testamentary arramgements, as witness Margaret 
epoch. Thompson, who died in the latter part of the 

last century. This character made the use of snuff 
lat her funeral a very special condition. Scotch 
} suff was her passion in Life, and she determined 
| that it should accompany her to the grave. She 
| gave instructions to her old servant Sarah to see 
| that her body was covered with snuff as it lay im | 
the coffin, and to strew the threshold with a couple 
of bushels’ of the same commodity before the coffin 
was carried across it. Six of the most renowned ! 


FASHIONS IN NAMES. 


Fashions in men’s names change somewhat, but 
not as do women’s. John, Charles, George, and 
William reign in 1891 asthey did in 1791. But the 
fashion in women’s names change eyery ten or 
fifteen years. It is possible that the sociological 
New Zealander will find that the feminine key names 
ofthis century, so to speak, are about as many in 
number as tho decades. What the favourite 
woman’s name was at the opening of the century 
is hard to say off-hand, but the writer may yen- 
ture to assert that the Nancy epoch was about the 
first worthy of record in the cent ury. 

Among the octogenarian ladies of our acquaint- 
ance the name of Nancy seems to haye a very pro- 
minent place, Further on down the century came 
the fashion of double names—possibly an old fashion 
. revived—and we find Martha Anns, Mary Janes, 
< and Ann Elizasin nearly every family. Perhaps 
this epoch would be best deseribed as the Mary Jane 
epoch of our feminine nomenclature. 

It is a little hard to locate these things in years, 
but one might say, at a guess, that the Lucy epoch 
hegan about the year 1835, and was closely followed 
by the Helen epoch, which left the name of the 
beautiful daughter of Leda scattered broadcast 
over the country. Somewhat after the reign of 
Helen came the most singular, unaccountable epoch 
of all, the Blla epoch. The use of the name of 
Ella goes back to about the year 1850, though 
there may have been earlier examples. Where the 
name came from is a mystery. The authorities 
put it down asa corruption of the name of Eleanor, 
which in its turn was corrupted from Helen, 

It appears to have no recognised place either in 
history or fiction, though evidently it was borrowed 
from a fourth-rate popular novel. It is, af any 
: rate, without meaning, without associations in the 
7 past, without any other reason for its existence at 
E its beginning except that it pleased many people’s 
fancy. Now it no doubtehas a recognised existence, 
since beautiful and good women have borne it, and, 
like all other names that women have borne, it is 
sanctified with that other name of ‘‘ mother.” The 
real Ella epoch did not set in as early as 1850; 

robably it was at its height about the year 1860. 
People thought if so pretty! Butit is sadly out 
of fashion now. 

There was an Ida epoch that came in just after 
the Ella epoch, though the two names ran pretty 
closely together. ‘The name of Ida is a good and 
ancient one, though most of the people who took it 
up doubtless thought they had hif upon something 
guste new. Most of the Idas of the time about 

[860 were named for a characterin a popular story 
or for one another. But following the Ella and 
Ida period there came another girl name which 
attained almost extraordinary rage; the Edith 
epoch, indeed, survives almost to the present day. 
Between 1865 and 1875 about half of the girl babies 
-were christened Edith, and the crop isripening fast 
now, as 4 matter of course. — 

Look at the high school catalogues, and see how 
they bristle with Ediths—an ancient Saxon name, 
ands pretty one, disused for centuries and revived 

all at once—a happy revival if it had not been 
overdone, Then came the Maud-and-Mabel epoch. 
These RAIN have to be hyphenated, because neither 
ever seemed able to stand up without the other. 
They were a great rage in their turn. \ The main 
sop of Mauds and Mabels will hardly mature 
before another five years, though the earlier sow- 
ings are ripe already. Since then wo have had the 
Marjorie revival—an exceeding] retty name 


ee 
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' '*May I take a kiss before I go, dearest?” said 
; Ceeree, ‘as he prepared to depart. 
_‘ You may borrow one, George,” said charming 
Jennie; “but fou must not take one, for mother 
has repeatedly cautioned me against giving kisses | 
_ to anyone.” 
George is still borrowing. 1 


snuff-takers in the parish were to carry the coffin 
out of the door, and the same number of snuff- 
taking old maids were to act as pall-bearers. 
Boxes of snuff were to be given to them on the 
way, and the faithful Sarah was to walk in front of 
the coffin, and at every twenty yards was to throw 
a large handful of snuff on the ground. Even the 
clergyman was enjoined to regale on snuff as he 
walked in the proc «sion; but it was stipulated 
that he was not to co sume more than a pound of 
the article, his fee dv;::nding upon his carrying out 
the lady’s desire. 
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ABOUT CHILD MONARCHS. 


Little Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
little King Alphonso XILI. of Spain, and little 
King Alexander I. of Seryvia sit on three of Europe’s 
thrones. 

Isabella II. of Spain, grandmother of the baby 
king, by a curious coincidence, also ascended the 
throne when a baby of two. She was born in 
1830, and ruled until her dethronement in 1868— 
thirty-five years. 

In the seventeenth century there were five child 
sovereigns, Sweden furnishing no less than three, 
viz. : Queen Christina, born 1626, who ascended 
the throne when six years of age, on the death 
of her father, the great Gustayus Adolphus; 
Charles XI., who came to the throne at the age of 
fiye, in 1660, and thirdly, his son, Charles XII., 
the ‘‘Lion King of the North,” who was proclaimed 
king when only fifteen. In France, Louis XIY. 
ascended the throne in 1643 at the age of five, 
and in Spain, Charles II. was similarly placed 
in 1665, when only fiye, but he ruled barely five 

ears. 

: Coming to the sixteenth century, Edward VI. 
became King of England m 1547 at the age of 
ten, while James I. of England and Scotland, 
son of Mary Stuart, was only one year old when 
he beeame King of Scotland. King James II. of 
Scotland was also a minor when he ascended the 
throne, and Kings Charles VI., VIII., and IX. of 
France were but respectively twelye, thirteen, and 
ten years of age when they assumed the crown. 
In Denmark and Norway, Christian LY., born in 
1577, became king at the age of eleven, and ruled 
for sixty years. 

Finally, in the fifteenth century, Henry VI. of 
England ascended the throne when a baby of nine 


months, in 1422, and occupied it until 1461; 
while Emperor Henry IV. of France was but six 
when the Imperial Crown descended to him, 
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“Ts but a little faded flour,” the baker sang 


when his customers complained that his bread was 
musty. 


——:0:-— 


Smith: ‘Is it true that Brown has gone to parts 


unknown?” 


Jones: ‘‘ Yes; he’s dead.” 
——:0:—— 


(in the office of the Bungtown 


Visitor 


| Bugle”): “What kind of material is the floor of 
your office covered with ?” 


Editor: “LE really can’t remember; but one of 


these days PI haye the floor scrubbed and find 
out.” 


ame 


was Foxdale. Hleven persons sent in the correct 
therefore the amount of the prize, £2, has been 
between the following competitiors :-— 


WEEKLY PUZZLE GOMPETITION 


The éorrect sdlution to the F * * ** * * pwizle 
solution. ; 


divided 


Saml. T. Bartlett, 55. Harconrt-road, Sheffield, 
Hy. P Stirines, > Glengall-road, Pee. 

red, Jemmett,,19. Gay hurst-road, Dalston, 

. Austiss, 61, Warreni-road, Croydon, 
Bredk, ©. Mills, 12, Foun strests Kensington: 
Wm. Vaughan, 79, Mann-street. Walworth: ‘ 
Ohas-=. Collins, Convict. Dept. New Scotiand-yand; S. W. 
W. H. Gardner. Nursery, Kidderminster, 
Thos. Roche; 57, Graégdon-strdet, Liveryoot 

e, 
+ 


L : 
. Priest, 5, Camden-road, George- Wanstead, 
ae Gawtho 1 Dy Ba atest: Leas. 
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‘ Two REMARKABLY BIG MEN were buried the other 
week. One, aged 20, weighed 400 lbs., the other, 
only 18 years old, weighed 417 Ibs. 


THE NEW GERMAN RIFLE carries but 223 grains, 


_ and has an initial velocity nearly twice as great as 
- ours. The bullet is of lead 1:06 inch in length, 
and thé casing of German silver. 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOR FEMALES has lately come 
into public notice. They go from house to house 
among the wealthy classes, supplied with spirits of 
ammonia, and other detergents, and solicit employ- 
ment to remove stains from costly garments. 


Poraro Burrons.—In Germany, the potato is 
often used as material for buttons, which look very 
much like horn or ivory buttons, but are much 
cheaper. The potato is first treated with certain 
acids, and then compressed until it gets as hard 
as stone. 


THE MOTHERLY INSTINCT OF A CAT was touchingly 

displayed a few nights ago. A fire broke out in 

_ the house adjoining a restaurant which contained a 

cat and several small kittens. The mother made a 

hasty inyestigation, discovered the peril of her off- 

spring, and carried them from the building one 
after another. 


An UNEXPECTED DENOUEMENT.—Just as the 
funeral procession of a coloured woman arrived at 
the cemetery recently, the mourners were affrighted 
to see the supposed corpse kick the top off the 

_ coffin, arise to a sitting posture, and coolly ask 
what was going on. She is nowallright, and grins 
when questioned about her novel experience. 


Bananas AS Foop.—An acre of bananas will 
support twenty-five times as many persons as an 
acre of wheat. One thousand square feet of land, 
growing bananas, will produce four thousand 
pounds of nutritious substance. The same space, 
devoted to wheat or potatoes, will produce only 
thirty-three pounds of wheat, or ninety-nine 
pounds of potatoes. 


THE Queen is said to be ageing perceptibly. 
_ Great care is taken of the royal lady, who moves 
_ about as little as possible, even in her own apart- 
_ ments, and is constantly attended by an alert and 
_ deyoted Scotchman, who anticipates her wishes. 
Stairs are ascended backward and very slowly, and 
the ebony stick is in constant demand. She is 
seventy-two years old. 


OnE THOUSAND Pounps REwARrD.—Vampire bats 
are so destructive to cattle in the Brazilian pro- 
__-yinces of Matto Grossi and Entre Rios that stock 
_ raising has become unprofitable. The Government 
offers £1,000 reward for the suggestion of any 
plan which will tend to abate the pest. In a single 
night as many as twenty of the winged blood- 
suckers attack a single cow, leaying it helpless on 
the field. 


f. How To ReMoyE BuackHEADS.—Eat very little 
ES meat, no fats; vegetables freely; drink water 
_ before meals, no drink at or for three hours after. 
_ Take a teaspoonful of sulphur in a glass of water 
at bedtime occasionally. Wash the face every 
night with hot water and soap, rinse with plain 
water, dry by rubbing briskly with a rough towel, 
press out the remaining blackheads with the finger 
nails or a watch key and apply the following lotion, 

_ allowing it to dry on: Sulphur, two drachms; 
glycerine, four drachms; rose water to make six 
ounces, Shake the bottle before using. 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Aw excellent pen-wiper is a raw potato. When- 
ever your pen needs cleaning, stick it im the potato. 


Every workman in Japan wears on his cap and 
on his back an inscription giving his business and 
his employer’s name. 


SIxTY-FIVE cardinals haye died during the twelye 
years of Leo XITI.’s Papacy. The Sacred College 
is composed almost entirely of new cardinals, 


Ir has rained only twice in 29 years in Aden, and 
then only enough to lay the dust. The last time it 
rained there was three years ago, after 26 years of 
drought. 


Wir fashionable American women, finger rings 
are the latest mania in jewelry. With some, a 
small miniature is skilfully placed beneath a large, 
perfectly transparent diamond, and surrounded 
with smaller stones. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION.—The custom of keep- 
ing birthdays is many years old. Itis recorded in 
the fortieth chapter of Genesis, twentieth verse: 
‘‘And it came to pass the third day, which was 
Pharaoh’s birthday, that he made a feast unto all 
his servants.” 


THE POPE’S PROFESSEDLY MILITARY ARMY at the 
Vatican has the following strength—namely, two 


. generals, two colonels, two leutenant-colonels, one 


major, two captains, and four lieutenants. These 
thirteen officers haye no fewer than sixty privates 
to keep under discipline. The Papal cayalry consists 
of thirteen men with eight horses. 


FEMALE Birt CotLectors.—The effort to employ 
goodlooking young women as account collectors 
has not turned out yery profitable for the merchants 
whoemployedthem. After a fortnight’s experience, 
three of the women became engaged to men whom 
they tried to dun, two of them married, and a few 
of the others sympathised' so deeply with the 
debtors that they warned them when proceedings 
were instituted so that the debtors might escape. 


Goop NEws For ITaLti1ans.—America is essenti- 
ally a country of fads, and the newest of them all 
is for young women to present their husbands and 
sweethearts with plaster casts of their hands and 
arms. An Italian in Grand-street, near the Broad- 
way, New York, is doing a big business in taking 
casts from fashionable American ladies, who have 
adopted this new form of birthday presents to men 
who are tired of cigar-cases, smoking jackets, and 
pocket-books. 


UsEFuL To HovsEKEEPERS.—Brilliant light 
makes even a scantily furnished room look cheerful. 
But there are some people who know not how to 
make their lamps burn well. A lamp should be 
thoroughly cleaned every fortnight, The oil should 
be poured out of the fount, leaving no dregs on the 
bottom. The fount should then be washed in 
strong soapsuds, rinsed in warm water, and dried. 
It should then be filled with fresh oil. The burner 
should be boiled in soda and water until the net- 
work that crosses it is freed from dirt and dust. If 
the wick has become clogged with the sediment, 
replace it with a new one. 


A Brave Giru.—A girl of eighteen years, the 
daughter of a sea captain, recently navigated her 
father’s ship when he and all the crew were down~ 
with yellow feyer. The barque, a coasting vessel, 
bound from South America to Sayannah, was last 
spoken at sea off Navassa, when all hands were 
reported ill with yellow fever, and no attempt was 
made by the vessel which reported her to give any 
assistance. The master of the barque had with him 
on board his only daughter, who appears to haye 
been the last to catch the fever. With the aid of 
one or two sailors who managed to crawl to the 
deck, she navigated the vessel for several hundreds 
of miles, and succeeded in reaching port with a 
crew dead and dying and the captain in a critical 
condition. . 
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TxE London School Board are educating 20,866 
more scholars now than they were three years ago. 


Som genius has discovered that the ordinary — 
watch gives 116,144,000 ticks a year. We hope he 
will compete in our £50 counting competition. : 


REINDEER FLESH, which is said to be tender, ~ 
delicious, and nutritious, is regularly exported from 
the Arctic Zones to Hamburg, where it meets 
eager demand, at about sixpence a pound. 


BUTTER MADE FROM COCOANUTS is rapidly beagee | 
the place of the ordinary butter in Germany an 
Switzerland. It is said to be healthful, easil 
digested, as palatable as butter made from the mak 
of cows, and much cheaper. 


WATERPROOF PArpER.—Paper that is absolutely 
waterproof has just been invented by a Parisian 
chemist. The process can be carried out either 
after the paper is made, or during the operation of 
making it. Paper thus made will be very valuable 
for packing. 


THE Porr’s AFFLIOTION.—Pope Leo suffers from 
such a convulsive tremor of the hands—said to be 
the result of a former attack of typhoid fever—that 
he can no longer write. When he has to sign a 
document, he is obliged to hold the wrist of his 
right hand with his left hand, in order to be able 
to trace letters that would otherwise be unreadable, 
and even then each stroke is an infinity of tiny, 
light zigzags. : 


A GrRL TURNED To Sronz.—Not long ago, an . 
inhabitant of Sunbury, Pa., gave orders for the re- 
moval of his daughter’s body from the Sunbury 
Cemetery to Pomphret Manor Cemetery. The 
casket was found to beso heayy that it required 
seyen men to lift it. The removal of the lid dis- 
closed the fact that the body, which had only been 
interred three years, had been turned to stone; 
eyen the flowers which had been placed in the 
coffin being petrified. The girl wasa brunette with 
dark hair ; in the coffin it was snowy white. ‘ 


A BrLoyeD RELIc.—A wealthy Russian gentle- 
man, liyingin hisown house on the banks of the Seine, 
has for the last ten years kept in a box in a 
private room the embalmed body of his young wife. 
She was murdered a few days after marriage, and 
her sorrowing husband obtained the COzar’s per- 
mission to take her body away with him. The law 
of France forbids absolutely the keeping of a dead 
body in any place but a cemetery, butthe Russian 
gentleman hopes to obtain special permission from 
high quarters to remain the custodian of his beloved 
relic. If not, he threatens to leaye the coun 
rather than part with it. 


Onty ALLowED SEVEN Wives !—The Emperor 
of China celebrated his twentieth birthday recently 
by taking unto his yellow-robed, pig-tailed, and 
imperial self another wife. As he is only allowed 
to haye seven wives at one time, and has already ~ 
been in the marrying business for several years, 
he will soon haye to stop, or kill off a few of his 
present wives and begin over again. The amount 
of diplomatic fuss and feathers involved in selecting 
a wife for this extremely fastidious youth puts 
Chinese ladies into a delirious flutter all over the 
Flowery Empire until the agony is over. The selec- 
tion of a juryman in a great modern scandal trial 
is nowhere in comparison. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL READERS, 


Replies to questions on Patent, Legal, or Medical 
matters will be sent by post, if each question is 
accompanied by an ‘‘ Enquiry Coupon” cut from 
the third page of the cover of Spar—E Moments, 
together with a stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. All letters should be directed to the ‘‘ Patent 
Editor,” ‘Legal Editor,” or ‘‘ Medical Editor,” 
according to the nature of the query, each depart- — 
ment being quite separate from the others. 
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Articles on the following places have already 
appeared. Tho numbers containing them may be 
had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 


_ 12and 13, Fetter-lane, K.C., post free, 13d. each :— 


No. NAME OF RESORT. 
3 { Blackpool (Lanc.). 
2 


No. NAME OF RESORT. 
Douglas (Isle of Man). 
Southwold (Suffolk), 35 
Ventnor (Isle of Wight). 
29 | Eastbourne (Sussex). 
Scarborough (Yorkshire): 
+ fran Co. Wicklow 


Falmouth (Cornwall). 
Great Yarmouth (Norfolk). 
Penzance (Cornwall). 
Harrogate (Yorks). 
37 Bettws-y-Coed (N. Wales). 
Ramsgate (Kent), 
38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire), 
39—The Hartz Mountains. 
{Grange (Belgium). 
40 


(ireland), 
Southport (Lanc.). 
Leamington (Warwicks.), 
Llandudno (Wales). 
Brighton (Sussex), 


Grange-over-Sands and 
Ilfracombe (N. Devon), 


Furness Abbey (Lanc.). 
41—A Tour in the Peak District. 
137.—Bournemouth. 
138.—Morecambe (Lance.). 
139.—Aberystwith (South Wales). 
140.—Folkestone (Kent). 
141.—The Killarney Lakes and 

Neighbourhood, 


Portsmouth (Hants), 

Southsea (Hants), 

Longridge ( Lanc.), 

‘eke (N sede Wales). 
astings an 

34 St. Leonards Sussex, 

Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


There are few places, perhaps, more easy of 
access, or more popular with the middle-class 
holiday makers than the little Essex town, which 
is often jocularly called the Brighton of the 
Thames. It is only to be regretted that the muddy 
soil from the bed of the old river makes 
such inroads upon its shores, for, with 
this exception, Southend is a charming 
little watering place to spend a holiday 
at, and being only forty-two miles 
from the grime and smoke of the 
metropolis affords a welcome oppor- 
tunity for its busy toilers to take a 
sniff of the briny. It is very easy of 
access. rom Liverpool-street tickets 
can be had first class, 4s. 5d.; second, 
3s, 1d.; third, 2s. 3d.; return, 7s. 2d., 
ds. 1ld., and 4s. dd. The London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Railway, more- 
over, run constant cheap excursions 
for the day for 2s. 6d., while those 
who are desirous of prolonging their 
visit beyond this period may pro- 
cure a ticket available from Friday 
to Tuesday for 3s. 6d. Southend has 
the double advantage of combining 
bracing sea air with charming rural 
surroundings; and the sanitary 
arrangements of the town have been 
proved eminently satisfactory by the 
very low death-rate. The beach is firm and level, 
and bathing in consequence is a comfort, while 
every facility is offered to bathers by the old- 
fashioned machines and the floating baths moored 
to the west of the pier. The hotel and 


_ lodging-house accommodation meets all -require- 


ments, and comfortable quarters maybe had to 


_ suit all persons and purses. The air is delightful, 


whilst the views from the cliffs afford an ever- 
changing panorama looking seaward, and a fine, 
though level expanse of country inland. 

If visitors are desirous of seeing the country 
around, they must be prepared to make a few days 
sojourn, for there are many places of interest in 
the neighbourhood which will repay a visit. 

Southend itself may be roughly divided into 
threo parts; The Old Town, Cliff Town, and 
Porter's Town. The Old Town is that portion at 
the foot of the hill to the east of the pier lying 
close to the water's edge, and is a yery quaint 
neighbourhood, reminding one of some of the little 
villages in the South of France. Itis a very quiet 
spot, and a piquancy is added to it by the existence 
of some very old-fashioned inns and houses dotted 
here and there. 

Cliff Town lies to the west of the pier, com- 


_ mencing at the well known Royal Hotel at the 


bottom of High-street. It is really an elegant 


_ series of houses, and is unquestionably the fashion- 


rus 


' Shy 
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able part of the town. The styles of architecture 


are agreeably diversified, and in front is the green, 
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a much-frequented promenade, on which the town 
band performs every day during the summer 
months. There is good seating accommodation 
near the band-stand, and the view, especially from 
a point near the coastguard flagstaff, 1s really fine, 
stretching as it does away to the right up the 
Thames as far as Windmill Hill, rising behind 
Grayesend. On the southern bank before us 
and a little to the left is Sheernesss, with its attend- 
ant ironclads, at the mouth of the Medway. To 
the left lie the waters of the North Sea, with Shoe- 
bury, the only point intervening, in the distance. 
In the immediate foreground are innumerable craft 
of every description and rig continually passing 
and repassing. Porter’s Town, the third division of 
Southend, is on the Shoebury-road, about half a 
mile east of the station. It derives its name from 

a curious Hlizabethan farmhouse, called Porter’s 
Grange, interesting if only from the curious nooks 
and corners which a careful suryey will bring to 
light. 

Undoubtedly, the great attraction of Southend 
is the new iron pier, which was completed in 
March of this year. Itis one and aquarter miles long, 
20 feet broad, and was erected at a cost of £60,000. 
The pavilion at the town end is 138 feet long, 71 
feet wide, and 26 feet high, theinterior haying seating 
accommodation for 1,000 persons. This magnifi- 
cent pier takes the lead with any of the piers at 
other seaside resorts, not only from its length, 
but from the fact that an electric tramway runs the 
whole length, for which trip the nominal charge of 


well-built yachts which cruise about the coast; 
while those desirous of a longer trip can cross by - 
steamer from the pierhead to Sheerness for one 
shilling. 

Haying given a glimpse of the principal features 
of the town, a few particulars of the neighbourhood 
round about the resort will be found acceptable. 
One of the pleasantest walks is that to Porter’s 
Grange, a distance of one mile. Going to the top 
of High-street and into Whitegate-road we pass 
Lukes’ Brewery on the left, and on the right 
some handsome Queen Anne yillas; turning down 
by these we soon arrive at the Grange, an his- 
torically interesting place. Crossing a stile, we 
make our way through the pleasant meadows into 
the old town, turning off by the Old Southend-road. 
Returning by way of the shore, we pass quaint, 
old-fashioned inns, and the diminutive jetty. 

Another very interesting walk is that to Prittle- 
well, a very picturesque village, one and a-half 
miles distant, charmingly situated on gently rising 
ground. The Priory, nestling in a luxuriantly 
wooded dell, is an interesting building, situated 
on the site of an ancient monastery. The church, 
one of the largest in Essex, is built in the Norman 
style with a stone-embattled tower, and dates from 
the time of Henry VII. Four and a-half miles 
out we arrive at Rochford, the principal town of 
the Hundred, and supposed to have once claimed 
asa resident that unfortunate consort of Henry 
VIII.—Anne Boleyn. There are many other places 


| of interest—pretty walks and drives—too numerous 


to mention here, but which would 
amply repay a visit. Amongst the 
ty foremost are Canewdon, once a Roman 
camp, eight miles out; Ashingdon (ten 
miles), the scene of a great battle 
between the Danes and Saxons 850 


yearsago; and Hockley and Rayleigh, 
each eight miles distant, are both 
places of historic interest. 

Reverting once more tothe excursions 
by water, perhaps one of the most 
favoured trips is that to Oanvey 
Island. It is four thousand acres in 
extent, and affords one of the best 
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2d. is made. Besides this, anglers will find good 
sport therefrom. Of course, the fashionable time 
on the pier is the afternoon, and the gaily dressed 
assembly, promenading its length to meet the 
boats from London, Rochester, and Sheerness, re- 
minds one very forcibly of Boulogne, or some of 
our resorts on the Sussex coast. 

The Esplanade at Southend is a very sub- 
stantially built sea-wall, faced with stone, and 
makes one of the most pleasant and agreeable 
promenades. A yery effective background, on a 
gentle slope, is formed by the shrubbery, very 
tastefully and ingeniously laid out to represent 
nature in its various forms of hill and dales, caves 
and forests. Itis a very shady retreat for a sultry 
day, and the fullest advantage of the bracing sea 
air can be obtained on account of its prominent 
position. 

With public buildings Southend plentifully 
abounds. Churches of all denominations are there, 
whilst, glancing to things secular, the amusement 
and entertainment of the residents and visitors are 
not overlooked. There is a pretty little theatre in 
the Alexandra-road, where at times some excellent 
performances of London companies may be wit- 
nessed. Then just off the High-street there is the 
Public Hall, which has accommodation for 700 
persons. Lovers of good singing and music can 
take their fill eyery evening in the payilion at the 
land end of the pier. For the nimble sixpence an 
excellent sail may be enjoyed in one of the many 


views of the fishing fleet nearly always 
lying between the island and the 
mainland. The island was _ well 
known in the time of Ptolemy, for a 
quantity of Roman pottery has been 
unearthed at various times. ‘The 
many attractions of Rochester, Graves- 
end, and Rosheryille Gardens need 
not be recounted here, and we can 
only draw this article to a close by 
remarking that there are many less 
enjoyable places whereat to spend a short holiday 
than Southend-on-Sea. Our illustration is repro- 
duced from ‘‘ Longley’s Holiday Guides.” 


Fete Sabo ea WORE 


He: ‘Now, Alice, dear, I must make a con- 
fession. My family is not as perfect as I should 
like it—I have several very unpleasant aunts and 
uncles and cousins.” 

She: ‘‘ Hush, Tom, don’t say a word—so have I, 
and a mother, too!” 

10 

‘* Hello, up there!” shouted his wife. ‘‘ What 
in the world are you making such a rumpus 
about ? ” 

‘Tm holding an inquest,” he replied. 

“* An inquest; who’s dead?” 

**Nobody. I am in quest of the collar button 
that should have been on the back of my shirt.” 
Oo 

The jury had decided that the man who had 
broken into Spilkin’s house, and was caught in the 
act, was not guilty, the evidence being insuflicient 
to convict, and the prisoner was acquitted. 

‘*T would like to have the address of the innocent 
man,”’ said Spilkins. 

<< What for ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, since he was paying me a friendly visit, 
I want to know where he lives, so that I can return 
the call.” 
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— Dow k as Caught. 


A BURGLAR’S STORY. 


7 HEN I became eighteen years of age, my 
father, a distinguished begging-letter im- 


poster, said to me: “‘ Reginald, I think it is time 


that you began to think about choosing a pro- 


fession.” 
These were ominous words. Since I left Eton, 


nearly a year before, I had spent my time very 


' pleasantly, and very idly, and I was sorry to see 


my long holiday drawing to a close. My father 


had hoped to have sent me to Cambridge (Cam- 


bridge was a tradition in our family), but business 
had been very depressed of late, and a sentence of 
six months’ hard labour had considerably. straitened 
my poor father’s resources. 

It wasnecessary—highly necessary—thatI should 
choose a calling. With a sigh of resignation I 
admitted as much. 

‘Tf you like,” said my father, “I'll take you in 


hand and teach you my profession, and, in a few 


<n? Cine eee 


a 


My 
La 


will tolerate no rivals. 


éars, perhaps | may take you into partnership ; 
bit, to be candid with you, I doubt whether it is a 
satisfactory calling for an athletic youn? fellow 
like you.” 

¥ don’t seem to care about it, particularly,” 
said I. 

“Pm glad to hear it,” said my father; ‘‘it’s a 
poor calling fora young mati of spirit. Besides, 
you have to grow grey in thé sérvice before people 
will listen to you. It’s all very well a8 a refuge in 
old age; but a young fellow is likely to make but 
a poor hand at it. Now, I should like to consult 
your own tastes on so important a matter as the 
choice of a profession? What do you say? The 
army?’ ; 

No, I did’nt caré for the arniy. 

“Forgery? The Bar? Cothish wrecking ?” 

“*Father,” said I, ‘“1 should like to be a forger, 
but I write such an awful hand.” 

*‘A regular Eton hand,” said he. ‘‘ Not plastic 
enough for forgery; but you could have a writing 
master.” 

“No,” said I, ‘I should never make a fortune 
at it. 
I think I should like to be a burglar.” 

“Yes,” said my father, considering the stibject. 
“Yes, it’s a fine, manly profession, but it’s 
dangerous.” 

‘Just dangerous enough to be exciting, no 
more.” 

“Well,” said my father, ‘‘if you’ve a distinct 
taste for burglary VIl see what can be done.” 

My dear father was always prompt with pen and 
ink. That evening he wrote to his old friend 
Ferdinand Stoneleigh, a burglar of the very highest 
professional standing, and in aweek I was duly 
and formally articled to him, with a view to ulti- 
mate partnership. 

I had to work hard under Mr. Stoneleigh. 

“Burglary is a jealous mistress,” saidhe. ‘‘She 
She exacts the undivided 
devotion of her worshippers.” 

And so I foundit. Eyery morning at ten o’clock 
I had to present myself at Stoneleigh’s chambers 


in New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, and until twelve I | 
| mie. 


assisted his clerk with the correspondence. At 
twelve I had to go out prospecting with Stone- 
leigh, and from two to four hours I had to devote 
to finding out all particulars necessary to a scientific 
burglar in any given house. 
merely for practice, and with no view to an actual 
attempt. He would tell me off to a house of which 


he knew all the particulars, and order me to ascer- 
tai all about that house and its. inmates 
coming and going, the number of théir servants, 


their 


whether any of them were mén, and, ifso, whether 
they slept in the basement of not, and other 
details necessary to be known béforé a burglary 
could be safely attempted. Then he would compare 
my information with his own facts, and compliment 
_or blame mo, as I might deserve. He was & strict 
master, but always kind, just, and courteous, as 


As to wrecking. No, I won’t’be a wrecker. | 


At first I did this | 


became a highly-polished gentleman of the old 

school. He was one of the last men who habitually 

wore hessians. 

After a year’s probation, I accompanied him on 
several expeditions, and had the happiness to 
believe that I was of some little use to him. I 
shot him eventually in the stomach, mistaking 
him for the master of a house into which we were 
breaking (I had mislaid my dark lantern), and he 
died on the grand piano. His dying wish was that 
his compliments might be conveyed to me. 

I now setup on my own account, and engaged 
his poor old clerk, who nearly broke his heart at 
his late master’s funeral. Stoneleigh left no family. 
His money—about £12,000, invested for the most 
part in American railways—he left to the Society 
for Providing More Bishops, and his ledgers, day- 
books, memoranda, and papers generally he be- 
queathed to me. 

As the chambers required furnishing, I lost no 
time in commencing my professional duties. I 
looked through his books for a suitable house to 
begin upon, and found the following attractive 
entry == 
Thurloe square.—No. 102. 

Flouse.—Medium. 

Occupant.—Jobn Dayis, bachelor. 

Océupation.— Designer of dadoes. 

A ge.—86. 

Physical Peculiarities—Very feeble; eccentric; 
drinks; evangelical; snores. ’ 

Servants.—T wo housemaids, one cook. 

Sea.—All female. 

Particulars of Servants.—Pretty housemaid called 
Rachel; Jewess. Open to attentions. Goes 
out for beer at 9 p.m.; snores. Ugly house- 
maid called Bella; Presbyterian. Open to 
attentions; snores. Elderly cook; Primitive 
Methodist. Open to attentions; snores. 


Fastenings—Chubb’s lock on street door, chain 


and bolts. Bars to all basement windows. 


Practicable approach from third room, ground | 


floor, which is shuttered and barred, but bar 
has no catch, and can be raised with table 
knife. 

Valuable Contents of House-—Presentation plate 
from grateful esthetes. Gold repeater. 
Mulready envelope. Two diamond rings. 
Complete edition of ‘‘ Bradshaw,” from 1834 
to present time, 588 vols., bound limp calf. 

General.—Mr, Davis sleeps second floor front; 
servants on third floor. Davis goes to bed 
at 10; No one in basement. Swarms with 
beetles; otherwise excellent house for pur- 

ose. 

This seemed to me to bea capital house to try 
single-handed. At twelve o'clock that very night 
I pocketed two ctowbars, a bunch of skeleton keys, 
a centré-bit, a dark lantetn, & box of silent matches, 


' some putty, a life-preserver, and a knife, and I set 


off at once for Thurloe-squaré. I xremember that it 
snowed heavily. There was at least a foot of show 
on the ground, and there was more to conié. Poor 
Stoneleigh’s particulars were exact in évery détail. 
T got into the third room on the ground floor with- 
out the least difficulty, and made my way info the 
dining-room. There was the presentation plate, 
stire cnough—about 800 ounces, as I reckoned. I 
collected this and tiéd it up so that I covild carry it 
without attracting attention. 

Just as I had finished I heard a sheht cough behind 
I turned and saw a dear old silver-haired 
gentleman in a dressing-gown standing in the 
doorway. The yéenerable gentléman covyeréd me 
with a revolver, 

My first impulse was to rush at and braim him 
with my life-preservér. 

“Pont move,” said he, “ot you'te a déad 
man !” 

A rather silly remark to the effect that if I did 
move it would rather prove that I was a live man 
otcurréd t6 mé, but I dismissed it at once as un- 
suited to the business character of the interview. 

* You're a burglar ?” said he: 

“T have that honour,” said I, making for my 
pistol-pocket. 

“ Don’t move,” said he; ‘‘I have often wished to 
havé thé pleéasuré of encountéring a burglar in order 


to be able to test a favourite theory of mine as to 
how persons of that class should be dealt with. But 
you musn’t moye.” 

I replied that I should be happy to assist him if 
I could do so consistently with a due regard to my 
own safety. 

‘Promise me,” said I, ‘ that you will allow me 
te leave the house unmolested when your experi- 
ment is at an end?” bata; 

‘Tf you will obey me promptly you shall be at 
perfect liberty to leave the house.” 

‘You will neither give me into custody not take 
any steps to pursue me?” 

‘‘On my honour as a designer of dadoes,” 
said he, 

“Good,” said I. ‘‘Go on.” 

“Stand up,” said he, ‘‘and stretch out your arms 
at right angles to your body.” 

‘Suppose I don’t ?”’ said I. 

‘‘T send a bullet through your left ear;” said he. 

“But permit me to observe ” said I. 

Bang! A ball eut off the lobe of my left ear. — 

The ear smarted, and I should have liked to 
attend to it, but under the circumstances I thought 
it better to comply with the whimsical old gentle- 
man’s wishes. : 

‘“‘ Very good,” said he. ‘‘ Now do as I tell you 
promptly and without a moment’s hesitation, or I 


cut off the lobe ef your right ear. Throw me that 
life-preserver.” 

** But——” 

‘“Ah, would you?” Said hé, cocking the 
revolver. { 

The ‘‘click” decided me. Bésides, the old 


gentleman’s écééntficity atiused me, and I was 
curious to see how far it would ¢arry him. Sof 
tossed my lifé-preservér to him. He caught it 
neatly. 

‘‘Now take off your coat and throw it to tie.” | 

I took off my coat and threw it to him diagonally 
across the room. + 

‘* Now the waistcoat.” 

I threw the waistcoat to him. 

* Boots,” said he, 

“They are shoes,” said I, in some trepidation, 


| lest he should take offence when no offence was 


really intended. 

‘«Shoes, then,”’ said he. 

I thtew my'shoes to him. 

« Peousers,” said he. 

“‘Come, come, I say,” exclaimed I. 

Bang! The lobe of the other ear came off. 
With all his eccentricity the old gentleman was a 
man of his word. He had the trousers, and with 
them my revolver, which happened to be in the 
right-hand pocket. 

‘«Now the rest of your drapery.” a : 

I threw him the rest of my drapery. He fied up 
my clothes in the tablettoth : and, telling me that 
he wouldn’t detain me any longer, made for the . 
doot, with the bundlé under his arm. 

“Stop,” said I. ‘‘ What isto become of mie ?” 

“Really I hardly know,” said he. 

“ You promised me my liberty,” said I. _ 

“Certamly,” said he; “don’t let me trespass 
any further on your time. You will find the 
street-door open; or if; from forte of habit, you 
prefer the window, you will have no difficulty in 
clearing the area railings.” __ 

‘But I can’t go like this. Won’t you give me 
something to put on?” ees ee 

“No,” said hé, “nothing at all. Good night!” 

The quaint old man left the room with my 
bundle. I went after him; but I found that_he 
had locked an inner door that led upstairs, The 
position was a really difficult one to deal with. I 
couldn’t possibly go into the street as I was, and 
if E remained T should certainly be given into cus- 
tody in the morning. For some time I lookéd_i 
yain for something to cover myself with. ‘Tho 
hats and great coats were no doubt in the inner 
hall—at all events, they were not accessible under 
the circumstances. There was a carpet on the floor, 
but it was fitted to thé recesses of the room, and, 
moreover, a heayy sideboard stood on it, 

However, theré were twelve chairs in the room 
and it was with no little pleasure that I foun that 
on the back of each was an antimacassar. 
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antimacassars would go a good way towards cover- 


‘ing me, and that was something. 


did my best with the antimacassars, but on 


_ yeflection I came to the conclusion that they would 


not help me very much. They certainly covered 
me; but a gentleman walking through South 
Kensington at three a.m. dressed in nothing what- 
ever but antimacassars, with the snow two feet 
deep on the ground, would be sure to attract atten- 
tion, I might pretend I was doing it for a wager, 
but who would believe me ? 

is prox yery cold. 

I looked out of the window, and presently I saw 
the bull’s eye of a policeman who was wearily 
plodding through the snow. I felt that my only 
course was to surrender to him. 

“Policeman,” said I, from the window, “ one 
word.” 

*‘ Anything wrong, sir?” said he. 

“T have been committing a burglary in this 
house, and I shall feel deeply obliged to you if you 
will kindly take me into custody.” 

 Honeanes, sir,” said he; ‘‘ you’d better go to 
bed.” 

‘There is nothing I should like better, but I live 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and I have nothing on but anti- 
macassars. I am almost frozen. Pray take me 
into eustody.” 

‘The street door’s open,” said he. 
~ “Yes,” said I. ‘* Come in.” 

He camein. I explained the cireumstances to 
him, and with great difficulty I convinced him that 
I was in earnest. The good fellow ptit his own 
great coat over me, and lent me his own handcuffs. 
In ten minutes I was thawing myself in Bow- 
street Police-station. In ten days I was convicted 
at the Old Bailey. In ten years I returned from 
penal servitude. 

I found that poor Mr. Dayis had gone to his long 
home in Brompton Cemetery. 

For many years I never passed his house without 
a shudder at the terrible hours I spent in it as his 
guest. I have often tried to forget the incident I 
have been relating, and for a long time tried in vain. 
Perseverance, however, met with its reward. I 
continued to try. Gradually one detail after 
another slipped from my recollection, and one 
lovely evening last May I found, to my intense 
delight, that I had absolutely forgotten all about it. 


ye 
After a singer had ‘“‘ executed” the once-popular 
song: ‘‘My Love Lies Dreaming,” a rustic auditor 
broke the ensuing silence by muttering: “If she 
lies while she’s dreamin’, what sort of a eritter must 
she be when she’s awake?” 
:—— 
Spratts: “It is said that all is fair in love and 
i or but there is one great difference between 


Bumper: ‘‘ What is it P” 
Spratts: ‘In love the fighting does not begin 
until after the engagement is over.” 


10: 
Pertman: ‘IT think something ought to be done 
to protect poets; they have a hard time of it.” 
Van Leer: “ What would you suggest?” 
Pertman: “They might be brought under thé 
game la’ t6 be shot duting the spring poem 
and beautiful snow season.” 


——:0:—— 


“Johnny, is your sister at home?” asked the 
young man at the front door. : 

“Wait till I light the gas—or hold on—is your 
hair sandy ?” ee 

“Why, no,” replied the abashed youth. 

‘‘Have you got a moustache that curls at the 
ends?” as Cc 

‘“N—no. I don’t wear a moustaché af all.” 

“Hum. Have you gota large seal ring on tho 
fourth a of your left hand?” 

eee aven’t.” 

“Then,” said Johnny, confidently, “you ain’t 
the chap she’s expecting, so she ain’t at home,” 


and he shut the door. 


| wrong place, and one of the waves 


A VISIT TO A GLOVE FACTORY. 


—_——_——_ 


The producing capacity of the Worcester glove 
factory is enormous, beimg unsurpassed by any 
other British manufactory. It gives employment 
to a great number of workmen, and yet itis only 
the head-quarters of the leather-glove trade ef its 
owners. Walking, driving, and military buck- 
skin gloves are made in the historical town of 
Woodstock, the only locality perhaps in which the 
old hand-sewing is carried on to any extent. The 
‘Nantwich Gauntlets” for garden, tennis, and 
country wear are also manufactured at the latter 
place. A badly-cut glove can never be rectified, 
so that not only must skilled cutters be employed, 
but the knives they use be brought to the highest 
degree of perfection. 

he smallest women’s sizes are 5, the largest 
83}. The length of the gloves varies from 12 to 30, 
and even exceptionally to 45 inches. Children’s 
gloves are in ten sizes, the smallest, for infants 
only, being made without fingers. 

When the glove is cut it is ‘‘ pointed,” as putting 
in the seams at the back is called, a process 
formerly always done by hand, but now by a lately 
invented machine. As soon as this is accomplished 
the gloves are tied up in bundles, with the thumbs 
and ‘‘ forgets’ to match, and sent out to be sewn. 

The thumb is first put in and left open, then the 
‘‘ forgets” are fitted to the fingers, the tops neatly 
rounded, and uneven edges pared off, after which the 
gloves are turned inside out and stretched. If the 
work has been done by home workers, the gloves are 
stretched and thoroughly examined, no defect being 
allowed to pass. When found perfect they ate 
ironed, the thumb pressed against the palm, and 
sent to the packing room, where they are sorted 
according to numbers, made up in bundles of six 
pairs, and wrapped in paper labelled with the name 
of the firm. 

Visitors are told with pride that pattern sizes are 
kept for the Queen and the royal children. The 
pleasant, airy buildings, surrounded by gardens, in 
which the labour is light and wholesome, is the 
ideal of a factory, and leaves the most satisfactory 
impression. The old-fashioned knitted woollen 
‘*Ringwoods,” once the only knitted glove in the 
market, were formerly made in different parts of 
the country, and obtained with difficulty. The 
demand haying increased enormously within the 
last fifteen years, the firm have established two 
centres for home knitting in London, one in the 
East-end and one in the South district, employing 
a large number of women, besides providing excel- 
lent werk for the Irish peasantry, and having an 
extensive Scotch conneetion. The latest novelty 
introduced is the use of different kinds of leather in 
the knitted gloyes, which are then called ‘‘ Tilbu- 
ries;”’ this branch of the trade is executed at 


Taunton, the kniyes employed for cutting the, 


leather being of a special kind, on an improved 
principle, which insures the neatness to which this 
class of goods owes its great popularity. Scareely 
has one winter season commenced before exten- 
sive preparations are made for securing various 
kinds of yarns and making up new designs for the 
next. 
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Touch not the demon wine this year, 
Nor assimilate thé smile 
That sends you home befogged and qiiéer 
In 8 
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“There was an annoying hitch in the great ocean 
scené in my play last night,” said a young play- 
wright, with a sad smile. ‘When the hero jumped 
off the raft to save the heroine he got off in the 
icked him in 
the stomach. It seemed to knock all the sense out 
of him, for he got up and walked ashore.” 

‘‘ What did the heroine do?” 

‘‘She sat on a wave and laughed.” 


A GENEROUS ACT. 


A story about the head of the banking house of 
Rothschilds is related by Baron Heinrich, of Berlin. 
‘“Some years ago the old cashier of the great 
establishment,” said the Baron, ‘“‘ went to Roth- 
schild and told him that after thirty years of service 
he had managed to save 250,000 francs, and he 
desired to go into business for himself. His 
employer regretted his cashier’s departure, but 
bade him good luck. The cashier embarked in 
speculation, and in a short time lost every cent. 
Recognising the fact that while he was a good ser- 
vant he was a poor master, he called on the 
Rothschilds, told his story, and asked for re- 
employment. The banker installed him in his old 
place, and adyancing him a year’s salary advised 
him to inyest itin a certain stock. The cashier did 
so. The banker instructed his brokers how to act, 
and between them they sent the price up to a point 
at which the banker advised the cashier to sell. 
The cashier did so at a profit that recouped for all 
his losses. The price then settled down to its 
normal figure, and the banker charged himself with 
the 250,000 francs, which he knew his old employé 
would haye been too proud to take outright as a 
gift,” 

ep ——- 


Mrs. Brown: ‘‘ John, I hear you took that horrid 
typewriter girl of yours to the theatre last night.” 

Mr. Brown: ‘‘ Well, surely, my dear, it wouldn’t 
haye been right to let her go alone!” 


= .0 


Railway official: ‘‘M’sieu, your yalet has been 
run oyer and cut into a dozen pieces.” 

Languid Englishman: ‘“‘Haw! Be good enough, 
please, to bring the piece that—haw! contains the 
key of my hat-box—haw!” 


Se 


‘‘At last my genius is recognised!” exclaimed 
the artist exultingly, as he waved a letter aloft. 

“Oh, tell me about it,” said his delighted little 
wife in reply. 

“This letter is from a prominent soap firm, 
asking me to paint a picture to be used as an 
advertisement.” 


90: — 


Judge Q——., who once presided over a crminal 
court in the provinees, -was famous as one of the 
most compasstonate men who eyer sat upon the 
bench. His softness of heart, however, did not 
prevent him from doing his duty as a judge. 

A man who had been conyicted of stealing a 
small amount was brought into court for sentence. 
He looked very sad and hopeless, and the court was 
much moyed by his contrite appearance. 

‘‘Haye you ever been sentenced to imprison- 
ment?” the Judge asked. 

‘* Never, never !”’ exclaimed the prisoner, burst- 
ing’ into tears. 

‘Don’t ery, don’t cry,” said Judge Q——, con- 
solingly ; ‘‘ yow’re going to be now!” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

The rate for advertisements 18 one penny sterivs for every four 
words (address counted), Replies will be reveived at the ojfices, and 
forwarded ‘o the advertisers tf threepence extra is éhelosed for postage. 
Al, businers conducted THROUGH THE FPOS¥ ONLY. for surtier 
particulars, see No. 131, 
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350 foreign stamps, all different, What offers cash !—II. Grey, 
Sw: Howfield, Reading: 

Sciéice Lterature (Sextial), spleadrd books, only 6a. each ; 
worth §s.—Addres:; Profesor Ellis; Phrenolegist, Batley, 
Yorkshire. (2) 

Pypewriter—Bar-lock, with all accessories, quits néw ; recently 
cost £23; only be@¥ used a few timed. What offers in cash, or 
good exchange !—Address, “ Typewriter,” Exchange Department, 
~PARE MOM NTs, Fetter-lane, London, H.C. (3) 

18in, Gladstone Bag, 10s.; Silver Geneva Watch, 25s, Full par- 
tienlars, W. Ferris, High-street, Hunserford, Bork4, 

Recipe for prodvemg Whiskers and Monstachois, 
W. Ferris, High-street, Hungerford. 

Lady’s pretty Dress Ring, four pearls. three rnbies—new, 5s,, 
9 carat—Jones, Vine Cottage, High Wych, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts, 

Encjclopeedic Dictionary, coniplete, in parts; equal to new, cost 
£5 12s. Will take £3 10s.—Address, ‘Student,’ HKxehange De- 
pattment, SPARE MOMENTS, Feétter-lane, London, H.C, ‘ 
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“A, pe B.” (France).—If you will refer to the 
prize conditions, you will notice that for some 
weeks past the prize, for the best Prize Moment, 
has been one guinea (whether original or selected) ; 
our reason for the change was given in the corre- 

_ spondence page of No, 129. 
* * 
* 

“0,0.” “J. P.,” ‘Intending Competitor” and 
others.—All the ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” in each week’s in- 
stalmentof ‘‘ The Race for Wealth” must be counted 
by persons competing for the £50 worth of prizes. 

e distinctly stated in the prize announcement that 
titles and chapters are to be counted. To make it 

-__-more plain to you, every word concerning ‘‘ The 
Race for Wealth,” from the first title down to and 
including the ‘‘To be Continued,” &c., must be 
counted each week by all who enter the competi- 
tion. We are glad you like the story, and can 
promise you that itis one of the best novels ever 
written. A good plan to adopt when counting the 
letters is to mark the ‘‘a’s” through with red ink 
and the ‘‘t’s”’ with blue ink, counting the letters 
as you proceed, and jotting down on a piece of 
“paper the quantities you make, up to certain 

points to preyent confusion. 

* %* 

* 

«« Anxious” (Manchester), and ‘“G. H. J.”,—The 
“a” and ‘‘t’s” in the title and author’s name, &c. 
each week should be included in the total of the 
chapter immediately following—thus this w3ek’s 
instalment commences Chapter V., consequently 
the matter preceding should be added to Chapter V. 
The titles of the journal are not to be counted, as 
they do not refer in anyway to the tale running. 
We hope all competitors will now be able to count 
without any difficulty. Should there be only half a 
dozen competitors at the finish, the odd £14 would 
be divided up amongst them. 


% & 
* 


“Bouron.”—We regret we are unable to give 

you the address of a person who sells Belgian and 

_ french lottery tickets. If you take our adyice 
you will haye nothing to do with such matters. 


no 
‘ “‘ FATRNESS.”’—We had the story in type for 
more than three weeks before it appeared in the 


journal you name, so that it was quite impossible 
_ for us to have copied it as you allege. Moreover, 
we go to press ten days before each copy is 
published. It was simply a coincidence, 
* * 
* 
“A, SHUTTLEWORTH.’—To give you “a recipe 
_ for making electric batteries” would take up about 
- eight of our pages. You will, therefore, under- 
stand our inability to oblige you. If you order 
Vol. III. of ‘‘ Workshop Receipts” from your book- 
seller you will find full information in pages 75 to 
92. The price of the book is ds, 
* * 
* 


‘*CORRESPONDENT WITH No NaAmeE.’’—Pontiac 
was a chief of the Ottawa Indians from 1720 to 
’ 1769. This is all the information we are able to 
give you, none of the books of reference at our 

disposal giving any further particulars. 

* * 
* 

‘Pickwick.’ —The St. Leger Stakes were 
- founded by Col. St. Leger at Doncaster in 1776, 


and named after the founder in 1777. There is no 
**D)” in the name. 


ety? 
“A READER.”—We very much doubt if your 
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name has ever appeared as a prize winner in SPARE 
Moments, because if it had you would not haye been 
afraid to sign your name to the postcard you send. 
“« Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
* 
* 

«©O. E. M.”—The Home Commissariat Depart- 
ment is now the Army Service Corps. ‘The age for 
enlistment is between eighteen and twenty-five 
years, height from 5 ft. 3 im. upwards, chest 
measurement 33 in. No special qualifications are 
necessary. The duties are clerical, transport, 
supplies, barracks, &c., according to the capacities 
of candidates. The social position is much the 
same as in other regiments, except that there is 
less restraint as far as discipline is concerned. 
Regarding your prospects you may rise to a 
warrant officer with the prospect of a commission; 
but an educated man has a better chance of winning 
a commission in the infantry, though the pay in 
the latter is a trifle less than in the Army Service 
Corps. 

* * 
* 

“Laura.” — The beautiful hymn ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” usually performed during Holy week or on 
Kaster Sunday, in the Roman Catholic churches, 
was written by a Monk named Jacopone, in the 
fourteenth century. It has been set to music by 
almost all the great composers, the most popular at 
present being the one by Rossini. Stabat Mater 
means ‘‘ the mother was standing.” 

* % 
* 

‘‘ TROUBLED OUPriID” is. engaged to a young lady 
who has lost by death a former suitor. He has no 
fault to find with the young woman, except that 
she is constantly sighing and mourning over the 
loss which she has sustained. He asks us whether, 
haying regard to the fact that she shows such 
great respect and affection for her late lover’s 
memory, she is likely to make him a good wife? 
She persists in talking of her late lover on all 
occasions, not a little to the chagrin of the living 
one.—There can be no doubt that this correspondent 
is receiving what we may term a second edition of 
the lady’s affections, and with that he will have to 
be content. She at all events shows that she feels 
her attachments deeply, and doubtless in course of 
time, ‘‘ Troubled Cupid” will reap the advantage 
of this quality of hers when he has more firmly 
established himself in her heart. 


* * 
* 


“J.T. H.’—Juan Fernandez is now inhabited 
by half a dozen Chilian families. The island was 
named after the first settler. 


* * 
* 


““V. G.”—We can only repeat what we have 
often stated in this column to others. If you have 
anything you think will suit us send it on. We 
can express no opinion upon MSS. of any kind 
until we have read them. 

f * * 
* 

“‘AtECK.’—The Russian-Turkish war lasted 
from April to December, 1877. Its practical story 
is toldin the siege of Pleyna. Osman Pasha 
occupied that town on July 18 with 50,000 
troops. The Russians, crossing the Balkans, 
atttacked it on July 19 and 20 and July 31, 
and were every time repulsed with heayy loss. 
September 7 the combined Russian and Roumanian 
armies began an artillery duel, and on September 12 
to 18 made a series of assaults upon the works, 
which were repulsed. The siege continued until 
December 9, when Osman Pasha, being without 
provisions, made a desperate sortie upon the 
Russian lines. A furious fight of some five hours 
ensued, when the Turks withdrew behind their 
entrenchments and an unconditional surrender 
followed on December 11. 

* % 
* 

“M. L. N.’—‘ Beautiful and interesting” 

stories by amateur writers are apt to be as scarce 
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in an editorial office as frosty nights in August. : 
Yet the title of yours, ‘‘Three Broken Hearts,” 
causes us to hesitate. Would not one suffice? 
This is a weary world at best, and we object on 
principle to breaking more than one heart at a 
time, even in SPARE MOMENTS. ie 


* * 
* 


“T', §.’—We find it impossible to keep trace of 
all the short poems sent to this office. Youshould 
keep copies of such short contributions, for though 
we try to return them, when stamps are enclosed, 
some seem to inevitably go astray. We suppose it 
is because they are more lively than others, and 
wander off to the W.P.B. without the usual 
editorial assistance. 


* 
* 


‘‘Wriiik.”—A weather prophet, so called, is 
often a man who makes a nuisance of himself to 
nervous people by predicting cyclones, earthquakes, 
famines, and what not, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, fail to materialise. Onthe tenth, however, his 
reputation flourishes mightily. 


* & 
* 


“D. L. V.”—The maker of the four bronze 
horses over the entrance to St. Mark’s, in Venice, 
is unknown. They were brought to Constantinople 
by the Emperor Theodosius, about 379 A.D.; in 
1206 the Venetians took them from Constantinople, 
and in 1797 Napoleon took them to Paris. Since 
1815 they haye been in Venice. They were made 
in the island of Chios, in the Aigean Sea. 


* * 
* 


“WV. D. O.”—Probably the first standing army 
was raised in Egypt by Amenophis. When his son, 
Sesostris, was born, all the male children born in 
Egypt on that same day were set apart to be reared 
as a military body. This was 1,700 years 3B.O. 
Charles VII. of France organised the first standing 
army of modern times. The British standing army 
originated in the reign of Charles II., after 1660. 


* * 
* 


‘‘PATTENCE.”—We see no reason why you 
should longer delay your ‘‘ proposal” to the girl 
you love so well and who appears to reciprocate 
your affection. If, however, your situation is not 
likely to be permanent, we advise you to wait 
awhile instead of precipitating yourself over the 
matrimonial abyss. 

oS 


“ Jenny.’—The exact age when a woman may 
be ‘‘dubbed” an “old maid,” depends rather 
upon the woman and her ways, than upon the 
number of years she has passed in an unmarried 
state; some single women never become ‘old 
maids,” while others appear to be old maids from 
their cradle. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, ~ 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 


12 months ... 6s. 6d. 
Oy, 3s, 3d. 
1s. 8d, 


Re Ras eects sla aan 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G, A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 
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ONE PENNY. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE, 


No. 82.—‘* CARMEN SYLVA,” 
QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth of Roumania is 
one of the few sovereigns who kaye come before 
the world in what we may call a public character. 
As a Queen she has proved herself to be the embodi- 
ment of love and deyotion in her solicitude for her 
people; and as an authoress and poetess she has 
shown the world that she possesses abilities 
of an exceptional order. After her Majesty’s 
yisit to this country last year, and as a return 
for the attentions paid to her by the Court, 
Queen Victoria received a yolume of ‘Carmen 
Sylva’s” poems, written by herself on vellum, 
each page exquisitely illuminated and the 
vellum binding beautifully painted. 

‘The Queen-authoress is the daughter of the 
late Prince Hermann of Wied, by his marriage 
with the Princess Maria of Nassau, and was 
born at Neuwied, in Germany, on December 

29, 1843. 

From early infancy the Princess was thrown 
amongst and b3came acquainted with the chief 
writers, poets, scholars, and artists of the day, 
andit is no doubt owing to this intercourse 
with eminent lights of the literary, artistic, and 
scientific world that she acquired a taste for 
composition. Before she had reached her tenth 
year she showed a marked facility in writing 


her future husband. But, strange as it may 
appear, the Princess evinced a callous indifference 
—a perfect dislike, in fact—to matrimony, and 
vetoed all advances in that directioa by saying: 

“I will not marry unless I can be Queen of 
Roumania, for there there is still something left 
for me to do.” 

This remark silenced her friends for awhile, and 
the more so as there was not at the time a Kingdom 
of Roumania. 

The Princess spent the years 1863 to 1868 in 
travel, and though we cannot pretend to know if 
a thought of the hero of the staircase incident 


yerses, and, although but childish efforts, they - fase 


showed a promise of development. Asshe grew 
older the marked intelligence displayed in all 
branches of study — especially in languages, 
ancient and modern— was phenomenal; and 
she had not wandered far into her teens before 
she became a proficient linguist. 

It may almost be said that her life, or, at 
any rate, the greater portion of it, was a practical 
ae the varied scenesthrough which she passed 

aying furnished the material for the weaving 
of the beautiful lyrics which have since been 


~~ given to the world. 


It may be argued by the cynical and narrow- 
minded that it seems superfluous for a royal per- 
sonage to dabble in literary labour for a monetary 
consideration ; but a glanceatthe Queen-authoress’s 
good life should allay cynicism and silence preju- 
dice, for in that glance they will find that the 
return for her assiduous literary efforts is always 
utilised for the benefit of the poor of her people. 

It was not until the age of seventeen that the 
Princess made the acquaintance of the outside 
world by a visit extending oyer several mouths to 
the Court of Berlin. It was whilst on this visit 
that an incident happened which shaped the course 
of her future life. The adventure was a highly 
romantic one, and it seemed only natural that it 
should happen to the Princess Elizabeth. Rushing 
down the stairs one day, with her usual impetuosity, 
she slipped, and would have fallen to the bottom 
had not a gentleman who was ascending at the 
moment caught her in his arms. It was a slip on 


the path of destiny—a fall laden with unexpected 


_ consequences, for she had fallen into the arms of 
ae 
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“OARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF ROUMANTA. 
From a Photograph by J. Ldge, Llandudno, 


ever troubled the maiden, we are certain that he 
had not forgotten her. Prince Charles II., son of 
Prince Anthony of Hohenzollern, was the gallant 
who had checked the Princess Elizabeth’s fall, and 
while she was roaming the country, he had 
suddenly been called upon to fill the throne which 
she had professed to coyet. He had not forgotten 
her, and it was but a year after his election as 
ruler, in October, 1869, that he unexpectedly 
appeared at the Oastle on the Rhine, and reminded 
her of the desire once expressed to reign over 
Roumania. The Princess, after a deal of hesita- 
tion between her loye of independence and her 
affection for her soldier-loyer, at length accepted, 
and her cherished hope of reigning over the land 
of her adoption was gratified. " 

Four times the couple were married—once 
according to the German Civil Code, according to 
the Lutheran, her religion, according to the 
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Roman Catholic, the Prince’s religion, and ac- 
cording to the rites of the Greek Church, which is 
the Roumanian creed. 

The Queen’s great popularity commenced from 
the time that she entered amongst her people as a 
bride. With characteristic energy she began to 
study atonce the ways, manners, and customs of 
the Roumanian people, and endeayoured to under- 
stand their thoughts and aspirations; and, as a 
result, gained the unbounded loye of the nation. 
She founded schools, hospitals, soup-kitchens, 
convalescent homes, and other deserving institu- 
tions, and inculcated respect for sanitary laws— 
which is most needful in an Hastern land. It 
was her wish to become a mother to her people 
from the moment she set foot amongst them, 
and by the tender name “ Little Mother” she 
has since been known. Whenever in the 
country, she dons the national costume with the 
ladies of her court, and the only difference in 
appearance between herself and her peasant 
subjects is the long veil whichis a mark of 
queenly dignity. In 1870 she gave birth toa 
daughter, Sat the possession of this new happi- 
ness was of short duration, for but four years 
elapsed ere death made its call and took all the 
joy from the mother’s heart. Such a sorrow 
could never be lightened for the unhappy and 
bereaved parents, and it will end only with 
their last breath. In May, 1881, the Princess 
was crowned Queen, after Roumania had 
been declared a Kingdom in the March pre- 
viously. 

Under the pretty pseudonym of ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylva,” her Majesty has written and published 
several yolumes of stories and poems with trans- 
lations of Roumanian poetry into German. 
Some of her most beautiful and touching poems 
are those written on the death of her only child 
—‘‘little Marie.” When the  yictorious 
Roumanian soldiers returned from the campaign, 
headed by the Prince, and entered Bucharest, 
the war song which they sang, and which had 
inspired them in many battles, was composed 
by their own Princess, who is a thorough 
musician. 

Her Majesty is the owner of a solitary 
Mountain Palace with a great chamber which 
darkens to perfection as twilight falls, and it 
is here in this apartment, surrounded by the 
sombre tints of eye, that the poetess-Queen will 
linger for hours before an organ and let her 
‘‘fingers wander idly” over the keys in alternate 
soft and wild cadences of her own improyisa- 
tion. 

“OQarmen Sylva” is still, though verging upon fifty, 
a very beautiful woman. She is tall, possesses a — 
good figure, and but for the silvery lines which 
streak her once golden hair, still retains most of 
the charms that women lose so soon. When at 
home her Majesty affects the Roumanian peasant’s 
costume. She is an indefatigable worker, and 
rises every morning before it 1s quite day. She 
will not allow her maid to attend her, but insists 
upon lighting her own lamp, and sits down at her 
writing-table before breakfast to spend an hour or 
two oyer her MSS. In addition to her numerous 
books she has also written the libretti of seyeral 
successful operas. 
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THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CAPTURE OF NED CANTOR—QUIRK YISITS HIM IN 
GAOL AND AIDS HIM TO ESCAPE—BARNES IS 
ROBBED. 

Crime’s ready tool; for choice a knaye—not want. 

—OLD PLAY. 


EW men were more vindictive in their natures 
than Lawyer Quirk and his worthless client, 
Sir Charles Briancourt. Both bitterly re- 
sented the conduct of Mabel at the inquest, and 
eagerly seized the opportunity of reaching the 

wife through her guilty husband—for whose apprehension 
alarge reward was offered, as well as that of his confederate, 
Black Will. As for Mabel herself, she was permitted to 
remain undisturbed in her cottage for the present; the 
legal notice had not yet expired—it wanted a few days to 
the time when the baronet would be enabled to turn her 
adrift upon the world, to starve, beg, or steal—he cared 
not which ; though, if he hada vhoice, most probably he 
would have preferred the latter. 

Few things escaped the notice of Mr, Quirk, whose long 
intercourse with the most worthless portion of humanity 
had given him a certain tact, not only in detecting, but in 
tracing out the motives of others. He had long been 
anxious—exceedingly anxious—that the marriage of his 
daughter with Sir Charles should be acknowledged; but the 
awe in which he and his son-in-law stood of the Dowager 
Lady Briancourt had hitherto prevented any steps being 
taken towards the accomplishment of his wishes—she had 
so much in her power. 

The influence which Barnes possessed over his haughty 
mistress had given him food for cogitation, The lawyer 
reflected—surmised—supposed—cogitated—and then re- 
flected again. There was a secret—he felt convinced of 
that—but the nature of that secret baffled even his 
ingenuity to discover, 

To have sounded the old house-steward would have been 
at once to put him on his guard—he therefore wisely for- 
bore; but he quietly made his observations—gossiping 
first with one servant, then with another, It was a 
general remark throughout the household that they had 
never known Mr, Quirk so condescending and agreeable 
before. 

Things were in this state when news was brought late 
one evening to the Hall that Ned Cantor had been taken. 
The eyes of Sir Charles sparkled with satisfaction—his 
adviser merely smiled. One thought of the gratification 
of his revenge—the other of the use he could make of 

im. 

The baronet being the nearest magistrate, the prisoner 
was brought befcre him for examination. 

“Leave the affair in my hands,” whispered the lawyer, 
as they descended to the library, for the purpose of com- 
mitting Ned to the gaol at Chelmsford, “ Have you any 
strong place where you can keep him securely for the 
night?” 

“ But why keep him ?” 

“Thave no time to explain that,” replied the man of law; 
“are not our interests one? Surely you can trust to me! 
Enongh, that by this fellow’s means I can find the way to 
extricate ourselves from the embarrassing position we are 
placed in with your mother.” 

Sir Charles looked surprised, but said nothing. 

On entering the library, they found the prisoner hand- 
cuffed, in the custody of the village constable and Bandy- 
legged Jem, by whose joint exertions he had been taken. 
There had evidently been a severe struggle between them 
—for Ned’s clothes were torn, and there was a fearful 
bruise upon his forehead from a blow he had received 
from the staff of the officer. He looked doggedly—nay, 
even insolently—round him, well knowing what sort of 
fayour to expect at the hands he had fallen into. 

The constable and Bandy-legged Jem began by stating 
that after a desperate resistanve they had secured their 
napa whom they encountered near the old lime- 

iln on the Heath, and after reading a handbill offering 

a reward for his apprehension, requested Sir Charles to 

sign his committal to Chelmsford. 

The baronet looked at Mr. Quirk, leaving the initiative 
of the affair to him. 

“Sir Charles cannot do that!” said the lawyer, coolly, 
“He must first have the deposition of Nicholas Arden.” 

“At least his honour can remand him,” suggested the 
constable ; a proceeding which would have been equally 
inconvenient, 

“Certainly,” answered the man of law, “ the magistrate 
ean remand him—there is no doubt of that! In fact, it is 
his bounden duty, under such circumstances, to do so. 
But in the present instance, would it not be advisable to 
send for the prosecutor to appear here in the morming ?” 

_ But there are other charges! ” observed the postillion, 

Which may be gone into at the same time,” readily 
observed Quirk. “If I may advise Sir Charles,” he 
added, addressing his client, “the best thing you can do 
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till to-morrow. 


appeared to them an unnecessary delay; but how could 


they object—both ignorant men and poor? It was accord- 
ingly arranged as the speaker suggested. The officer was 
despatched to Colchester to summon Mr. Arden to appear 
at ten o’clock the following day; and Jem was dismissed 
to the post-house after having first seen Ned duly con- 


signed to the muniment or strong room of Briancourt 
Manor; which said room, being built entirely of granite, 
without window of any kind, and the door of iron, pre- 
sented little chance of escape. 


Still they did not feel satisfied ; and after they had left 


the house, it was agreed between them that Bandy-legged 
Jem should remain in the grounds and watch the mansion, 
to guard against foul play, whilst his companion proceeded 
on his errand to Colchester, 

“Really,” observed the baronet to his father-in-law, 
after they had retired to their wine in the drawing-room, 
“T cannot comprehend——" 

“ Tt is not necessary that you should!” said the lawyer, 
interrupting him, ‘I know your anxiety to punish this 
fellow. Very natural! But it is better to use him first 
and punish him afterwards.” 

“Use him?” 

“ Ay—imake an instrument of him.” 

“But to what end—to what purpose?” demanded Sir 
Charles Briancourt. 

Quirk filled a glass with wine, and nodded knowingly. 

“ Do speak plainly |” 

“Plainly, then—to obtain not only your mother’s 
forgiveness, but approbation of your marriage with my 
daughter.” 

“You do not know her!” said his client, with a sigh. 
“She would sooner see me in my coffin! ” 

“Very likely !” 

“ She will look upon such an alliance with horror.” 

“Very probably |” answered Mr. Quirk, notatall pleased 
with the complimentary speech of his son-in-law; “but 
she shall consent to it, for all that! Nay, more—content 
herself with her marriage settlement, and forego all 
further control over the estates.” 

“And you will accomplish this by means of Ned 
Cantor?” exclaimed the baronet. 

“Even so; but ask me no more questions. I am a 
man of action rather than words; you know what I have 
alreagt achieved, and may surely trust to me for the 
rest |” 

By this time it was midnight, and the household had 
already retired to rest—so the two worthies separated ; the 
pasonet to his own room, and the lawyer, as he said, to 

is. ' 

As he left the drawing-room, he did not forget to take 
the key of Ned Cantor’s prison with him. The muniment 
or strong room of Briancourt Manor was situate in the 
northern wing of the building, which was comparatively 
uninhabited—for the apartments were gloomy, small, and 
inconvenient. ‘This wing was the only remaining portion 
of a more ancient mansion, which had been partially 
battered down by the cannon of Fairfax during the ciyil 
wars; the rest was modern, having been erected by the 
grandfather of the present baronet, 

Although the prisoner had been left several hours to 
himself, he had not once closed his eyes; but, like a wolf 
caught in a trap, remained wakeful, and listening to every 
sound. The conduct of the lawyer had puzzled him, and 
he felt that yague kind of hope which sometimes sustains 
the criminal to the last moment. Something, he felt 
assured, would turn up, and his spirits rose accordingly. 

The Hall clock had struck the hour of two, when he 
heard a footstep cautiously approaching the door of his 
prison, The eagerness, the suspense of the ruffian became 
so intense that he scarcely breathed ; it stopped; the next 
instant he heard the ponderous key turn in the wards of 
the lock. 

“All right!” he murmured, as he sank back, and pre- 
tended to sleep upon the straw which had been hastily 
ae into one corner of the room to serve him for a 

ed. 

Presently some one touched him with his foot. He 
looked up, and, despite the pains which he had taken to 
disguise himself, recognised Mr, Quirk. 

“Ys it daylight?” said the prisoner. 

“Jf it were,” replied the visitor, “my presence here 
would be useless, Listen tu me; I know that your sleep 
was a feigned one; men with halters round their necks 
seldom sleep!” 

Ned clenched his teeth snd groaned. 

“What would you do, tostand free upon Lexden Heath, 
with fifty guineas in your pocket, and three hours’ start 
of your pursuers?” 

“ Anything!” replied the rufiian, his eyes sparkling 
with ferocious Joy at the hope held out to him; “risk my 
life—my soul!” 

“Pooh—pooh!” interrupted the lawyer with a quiet 
chuckle ; “what should Ido with yoursoul? If you have 
such a thing, it is mortgaged far beyond its, value already, 
The services I require depend upon bone, snusele, nerve, 
and sinew.’’ ; 

“Ah! do you require a service, then?” observed Ned 
Cantor. “I thought as much !” 


“Hise, why should I propose fifty guineas and your 


liberty to you?” was the reply. 


will be to detain the man in the strong room at the Hall 
There is no possibility of his escape—and 
when Mr. Arden appears the affair can be fully examined.” 

Neither Jem nor the constable approved of what 
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“True—very true!” said the prisoner, “ Well, sir, the 
service |” ; : ie 
“ Are you acquainted with Barnes, the house-steward ?” 
inquired his visitor, lowering his yoice to a whisper. 

“Yes! Must I murder him?” 

“Murder! Ridiculous! Do you suppose that a man 
of my respectability would suggest such a thing?” replied 
Mr, Quirk, in a tone by which he intended to convey an 
idea that his probity and humanity were much shocked. 
“No; all I want you to do is to contrive some means of 
procuring me a small box which he keeps in the cabinet at 
the side of his bed,” 

“What does it contain?” 

Papers.” 

“And how am I to obtain it?” demanded Ned, 
doggedly. 

“That is your afiair,” answered the conscientious lawyer ; 
“he sleeps in the little pavilion ‘at the end of this wing of 
the hall.” 

“ Should he awake ? ” 

“Your affair again!” observed the tempter. “ All I 
can do is to lead you to the door: of course you would 
never be so unprincipled as to offer violence, or so indis- 
creet as to letmeknowit,if youdid! Should you succeed, 
the fifty pounds and liberty are yours.” 

“ And should I fail?” 

“Tn that case,” said his visitor, ‘I should first blow out 
your brains, and then alarm the house, stating that I had 
surprised you in an attempt to escape!” . 

The coolness with which the respectable, rich villain 
uttered this fearful threat completely subdued the poor, 
disreputable one—who replied that he would not fail. 

“Tam sure you will not!” observed the lawyer, witha 
smile; “a man’s energy seldom flags when every step he : 
takes lessens the distance between the gibbet and him- 
self.” ; | 

Mr. Quirk drew from his pocket a pair of exquisitely- 
mounted pistols, carefully convinced himself that the 
charges were all right, and deliberately examined the 
triggers and caps. This was done, not so much for his 
own satisfaction, as to impress upon Ned the folly o 
attempting to escape. : 

“Are you ready?” he said. : 

“Quite ready!” submissively answered the ruffian, 

“Remember it is the box in the cabinet on the right- 
hand side of the bed,” whispered the old man; “ you can- 
not mistake it: there are two seals upon the lid. Bring it 
me, and not only your liberty, but the fifty guineas I 
promised you are yours.” 

“Tl bring it!” muttered Ned, with dogged resolution, 
between his teeth; “but should the old fellow awake——” 

“T have nothing to do with that!” interrupted the 
tempter. “It is not for me te suggest anything ; ‘of course 
not! All I require is the box: you know the price I set 
upon it! Thisway!” 

Taking up the lamp, which had been left burning in the 
strong room, the speaker motioned to the prisoner to pre- 
cede him, indicating the turns he was to take by a motion 
of his finger—for they were drawing too near the pavilion 
in which the house-steward slept to venture to speak. At 
the end of a long, vaulted corridor they perceived a door. 
It opened into the chamber of Mr, Barnes. 

Ned Cantor turned, and looked inquiringly towards the 
lawyer, who nodded in the affirmative, They had reached 
the spot. 

In the centre of the door was a single pane of glass, 
with a green silk curtain—by drawing which the inmate of 
the room could watch the approach of yisitors, The - 
ruffian, after a few moments’ reflection, made signs to 
Quirk that he required some implement or means to cut 
the giass. ; ru 
“The idiot |” mentally exclaimed the lawyer; “he will 
never be able to creep through that narro ¥ space!” 

Ned repeated his signs, intimating that it was not for 
thé purpose of creeping through that he wanted to remove. 


_the pane, but to. introduce his arm and unlock the door 


from the inside. 

“Not such a fool as I thought!” added Quirk, as soon 
as he fully comprehended the intention ; at the same time 
he drew from his finger a yaluable diamond ring, and 
placed it in the hand of his accomplice. 

In a few minutes he heard a low, scratching sound—it 
was the diamond cutting the window; the next difficulty 
was to prevent the pieces falling on the floor on the inside, 
and so startling the sleeper. But the wit of the thief was 
equal to the emergency: applying his lips close to the 
glass, he drew his breath, thereby producing the same 
effect as a sucker: after several attempts, which required * 
great nicety, he at last succeeded in detaching that portion 
of the pane which had been cut on the outside, and caught 
it in his hands as it fell—a feat which he accomplished 
with such dexterity that the man of law, who stood 4 
silently locking on, was struck with admiration, 

“ Clever fellow!” he murmured—“cleyer fellow! Pity 
such talents should be thrown away!” ; 

Ned introduced his arm, and cautiously opened the 
door: so plain had been his instructions, that he easily 
found the cabinet and the box, which he recognised in the 
dark, by the seals upoi the lid: in a few moments he re- 
turned, bearing it with him, 

No sooner was Quirk conyinced of his success than he 
cautiously retreated along the passage, leaving his accom- 
plice to follow him; they soon reached the little breakfast- 
room: onee inside, the lawyer locked the door, | 

So,” he said, “you have won your liberty!” 
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* And the fifty guineas!” added Ned. 

“Doubtless | Pinphied the old man, after examining the 
seals. ‘“ Now, tell me,” he continued, “and frankly, how 
do you intend to dispose of the money and yourself ?” 

“ Make the best of my way to London.” 

“ Good.” 

“From thence I shall sail to America.” 

“ Better.” 

* And lead an honest life.” 

“ Humbug!” ejaculated the lawyer; “itis notin you, 
Ned! Honesty, in your position, implies labour—which 
you have an instinctive aversion to—perseverance, en- 
durance, courage—I mean moral courage: three qualities 
foreign to your nature. Listen to me,” he continued ; “in 
the park you will find one of Sir Charles’s hunters— 
take it, and ride as if you were riding a race with death ; 


z mice in the metropolis I will provide for your safety |” 

; "You ??’ ; 

: “yy” 

r Ned Cantor looked at him doubtfully, hesitating 


whether or not he might trust him. 

“Thaye ause for you,’? added Mr. Quirk. 

The doubt vanished ; he felt assured he could—the 
respectable villam requ‘red the services of the poor one. 

he tempter took out his pocket-book, and hastily 

wrote a few words in pencil upon one of the leaves, which 
he tore out and directed: “Mr. Snape, Serjeants’ Inn”— 
~ it was the name of his confidential clerk. 

“Bind the person to whom this is addressed,” continued 
the old man; “ give him the note, and leave the rest to his 
care: he will provide you with a retreat where the strong 
arm of the law—and itis strong, Ned—will fail to reach 
you. I will smooth over your little affair with Mr. 
Arden,’ he added; “in three days you shall see me,” 

_“ And what am I to do for this kindness?’ demanded 
the astonished felon. 

“All in good time, Ned—all in good time. Nothing 
wrong, of course!” answered the lawyer with a chuckle. 

“Of course not,” replied Ned Cantor; “you would not 

/ be the man to propose such a thing—certainly not.” 
= _ And the two men, so worthy of each other, smiled and 
jested at the prospect of their future villainy, 

Mr. Quirk, who was a person of business, felt that it 
was time for his agent and himself to part; carefully 
unbarving the shutters, he opened the sash with as little 

_ holse as possible. 

“Phere lies your road,” he whispered, at the same time 
placing the promised reward in his hands, “ Remember, 
in three days.” 

“In three days,” replied Ned ; “T’'ll not fail you.” 

So saying he disappeared, and his confederate, after 
closing the shutters, returned to his own room, carrying 
the box with him. 

“ How stupid!” he exclaimed, as he broke the seal, and 
sat down to examine the contents; “I forgot to ask Ned 
to return my ring !” 

Great was the consternation on the following morning 
when the fight of the prisoner and the robbery of the 
house-steward’s room was discovered. The servants 
looked upon each other with suspicion—each doubted his 
fellow. : 

That Ned Cantor must have had an accomplice was 
evident to all, for the keys of the muniment-room were 
found in the lock on the outside of the door. 

When the groom informed Sir Charles Briancourt of 

the disappearance of the horse the baronet affected to be 
very angry, and spoke of offering a hundred guineas 
reward for the apprehension of the thief; but his anger 
gradually subsided. 
_ Hven Nicholas Arden, the miser, was pacified, after an 
interview with Mr. Quirk, and took no further steps in 
prosecuting Ned: in fact, everyone appeared content, 
except Barnes and Bandy-legged Jem. The former, 
although he said but little, was evidently deeply chagrined 
at the loss of his box; and the latter clamoured for the 
reward of which he had been deprived. 

Us No matter!” the sturdy old man would mutter ; “ they 
haven are deceived me; I shall haye him yet! 
Though I bean’ta lawyer, nor a barrownite, I know a thing 
or two! We shall see.” 

Those who heard the disappointed postillion vent his 
spleen in these and similar obscure threats, paid but little 
attention to what they considered his ravings. 

“ “As if such respectable persons as Lawyer Quirk or Sir 
Charles,” they observed one to another, “could have any- 
thing to do with a low ruffian like Ned Cantor! 
Ridiculous!” 
.; And so the matter dropped. 
, Three days afterwards Mr, Quirk left Briancourt Hall 
for London, promising his son-in-law that he would return 
within a week, when, he assured him, everything would 
be made pleasant with his mother touching his long- 
concealed marriage. ‘ 
_ Probably the baronet was not so sanguine as his lawyer, 
for he listened to his promise in moody silence, 


CHAPTER IX, 


3 SEEKS THE MISER’S DEN. 


' ©The cold, wide world before me—Heaven my guide— 
Conscience my only prop.” 


| Although Mabel had long since seased to love her hus. 
band—for love, in a pure and gentle nature, cannot exist 


MABEL CANTOR LEAVES THE TRAVELLERS’ REST AND | 
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when once respect has faded—still her woman's heart 
rejoiced at the news of his escape. She was once more 
alone in the world—alone in the completest sense of the 
word—heart-broken and most desolate. The Travellers’ 
Rest had obtained an evil name, and her former eustomers 
entirely deserted her. After much consideration she 
resolved to sell the furniture of her little cottage, honestly 
pay the quarter’s rent, and quit the place in search of the 
two children—her darling Meg, and the orphan of her 
former mistress. 

“ Heaven will guide me!’ murmured the poor creature, 
“and the dead watch over me! I am sure I shall 
succeed |” 

Her design was easily put into execution. When 
trinkets, clothes—everything save the old oak chair and 
Meg’s goldfinch, had been disposed of and her debts paid, 
Mabel found herself possessed of exactly three pounds 
ten shillings—no great sum to cast herself upon the world 
with ; but her maternal heart was strong in its love for 
her lost child—strong in ita trusting hopefulness. 

“ Halloa, missus!” shouted a well-known voice, as the 
late landlady of the Travellers’ Rest slowly walked down 
the High-street of Colchester, with the bird-cage in her 
hand, and the heavy oaken chair upon her aching head. 
“ Where are you a-goin’ to ?” 

She turned and recognised the old postillion, Bandy- 
legged Jem. 

“To Mr. Arden’s,’’ she replied. 

“ He'll never lend anything on them articles,’ observed 
the man, in a tone of commiseration, for he was not a hard- 
hearted fellow in the main. “Besides, the bird would 
eat—and nothing that requires food was ever welcome 
within his doors,’ 

‘Perhaps you. are not aware that I saved his life?”’ 
answered Mabel, colourmg deeply as she uttered the 
words, 

No, I ain't!” 

“ And he promised to do something for me.” 

“So he will !’’ said the postillion, with a broad grin— 
“ pray for you; or, as a very great favour, ask you to rest 
yourself after your walk; but he will neither ask you to 
break bread nor moisten your lips at his expease. He 
would never forgive himself such a piece of extrava- 
gance |” 

Poor Mabel looked very downeast. 

“The chair appears monstrous heavy," added Jem. “I 
should like for once to get a peep at the inside of the old 
miser’s den: so, if you like, rh carry it for you.”’ 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and away they both 


trudged towards the house of Nicholas Arden—the old, 


man with the chair, and the woman carrying the bird and 
cage in her hand. She might have sold them for half-a- 
crown—a serious sum in her circumstances; but her heart 
would not let her. As she said before, they had been her 
daughter Meg’s. 

Although it was a bitter cold day, and the snow was 
falling thickly upon the ground, there was no fire in the 
room in which the miser’s daughter and the boy Goliah 
were both seated. The truth was they dared not light 
one, even if they had had the means—so bitter were 
Nicholas Arden’s remonstrances against such extravagance. 
Alice was busily occupied in mending an old cloth cloak, 
in which she sometimes ventured to the neighbouring 
church, Phe boy sat upon a stool opposite to her, 
watching, with melancholy earnestness, the quick motion 
of her hand. 

As we previously described his young mistress, it will 
be only fitting to add asketch of her companion. 

Goliah Obie was about thirteen, and not ill-grown for 
hisage. Left an orphan whilst yet in swaddling clothes, 
he passed the first eight years of his life in the poor- 
house, from which pleasant place he had been transferred 
to the parish school, where the master employed him 
during play-hours in cleaning boots, sweeping out the 
schoolroom, and running of errands. For two years the 
boy endured this species of slavery, disguised under the 
name of schooling. True, his education was not altogether 
neglected, for, being a quick-witted lad, he not only learnt 
to read and write, but the first four rules of arithmetic, 
which, together with his knowledge of the Catechism, 
made him regarded, in some sort, as a model scholar of the 
establishment—a distinction far more annoying than 
profitable—Mr. Satchell, the master, caning him more than 
less on that account, 

When any of the parish authorities called to visit the 
school Goliah was sure to be called up and examined, It 
might have made angels weep to hear the poor little 
trembling wretch declare in answer to the question of 
what his godfathers and godmothers had taught him: 

“To be content with that state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call me.” 

Content! As if that all-wise and beneficent Being, 
whose very essence is love, had ever ordained that infancy 
should be subjected to the kickings, cuffings, and cruelties 
of a parish schoolmaster. 

At the age of twelve the poor boy had been put out to 
service by the guardians to Mr, Nicholas Arden, who was 
to pay two pounds a year to clothe and feed him. The 
money really was paid—the authorities took care of that— 
for it went to liquidate a portion of the expenses they had 
incurred on his account. At least it was presumed to do 
so; but, as for the feeding and clothing, the former was 
worse than the fare in the workhouse, and a respectable 
scarecrow would have felt itself insulted by a proposal to 
change garments with Goliah Obie. 


“ Tt’s very cold, Miss Alice,” said the boy, in a humble 
tone. Don't you think so2” 

“Tt is cold,” replied his young mistress; “but we will 
have a fire as soon as my father leaves home—I know 
he has an appointment at four; and, Goliah, I have a 
treat for you!” 

“ Any dinner ?”” demanded the lad eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered Alice, with a faint smile—‘‘an egg, I 
found it this morning in the coach house, One of Squire 
Miller’s fowls flew over and laid it.” 

“T do wish it had been an ostrich’s!” exclaimed the 
poor fellow with a ravenous look, “Squire Miller's 
fowls are nothing but bantams. What are you a-goin’ to 
have 2” he added, 

“Nothing, Goliah. Iam not hungry.” 

“Not hungry,” repeated the boy with a look of most 
unfeigned astonishment. “Well, that is odd! I’m 
always hungry—master says it’s because I’m a-growin’, [ 
wish I had done growing. He never eats—lives on air, I 
suppose, or the chink of his money. What a heap of 
bread all his gold would buy, wouldn't it, Miss Alice ?” 

As if overcome with the magnitude of the idea Goliah 
ceased speaking, and sank into a deep reverie, from which 
he was awakened by a loud ringing of the gate-bell. 

“T'll go,” said his mistress, rising from her seat. “Do 
not disturb yourself.” 

“An egg,” muttered the boy to himself as soon as he 
was alone ; “ well, it’s something. I wonder how a chicken 
would eat ?”? he added with a ferocious expression. “ Lord— 
Lord! how happy some people are. Squire Miller's boy 
boast3 that they have dinner both in the parlour and 
kitchen every day. Every day!” he slowly repeated; 
“no, I can’t believe that, and yet he looks quite fat 
enough for it to be true.” 

Alice soon returned, followed by Mabel and Bandy- 
legged Jem, carrying the chair. ; 

“ Why worn’t it the butcher ?” grumbled Goliah to him- 
self; “but he never comes here—forgotten the way, I 
suppose }” 

** Sit down,” said Alice, in a gentle tone of voice—fo ? 
Mabel had explained hererrand. “I will inform my fathe 
you are here. Iam sure he will see you, and grant you 
request. I am sorry—very sorry,” she added with a blush? 
“that I have nothing in the house to offer you; but my 
father dines out, and Goliah and 1, we make shift with 
anything!” 

“Nothing, you mean, miss! ” muttered the boy. 

The poor girl would not hear him, but instantly left the 
room. 

“ Well,” said the postillion, “this is a queer place to live 
in!” 

“ Nobody does live in it!” observed Goliah, bitterly; 
“they starve in it!” 

“No fire!” continued Jem, pursuing his commentaries. 

“ What's the use of fire when there’s nothing to cook?” 
said the boy. ‘Master don’t eat—Miss Alice don’t eat— 
and when I complain of being hungry, they tell me it’s 
nothing but growing pains! AJIT know is, that they grow 
worse and worse every day! Grumble—grumble,” he 
added, rubbing his hand over his empty stomach! “ I only 
wish you could feel ’em!”’ 

Bandy-legged Jem looked as if he had not the slightest 
inclination to feel ’em ; and Mabel, with her usual kindli- 
ness, drew from her pocket a slice of bread-and-meat 
which she had brought with her, and offered it to the 
speaker, 

Goliah did not require much pressing—but clutched it, 
like a hungry vulture, in his claw: it disappeared in an 
instant. 

Nicholas Arden was busy, as usual, with his hooks, when 
his daughter entered the room to announce the visit of 
Mabel. 

“ And what does she want?” he demanded, in a harsh 
tone; “money—money, I suppose? Well, tell her she 
may keep the shilling I paid her the night I stayed at 
her house for my bed, and did not use it—it is all I can 
afford |” 

“She does not come for money, father,” mildly 
answered Alice; “all she asks is that you should take 
charge of S: 

“Make charge!” interrupted the miser, eagerly; “has 
she any gold, or silver—of course I'll take charge of it—it 
is my duty as a Christian to do sol It will be quite safe 
with me!” e 

“Of a curious old chair,” continued the daughter; 
i Mera her former mistress gave her—and a singing- 

ird }” 

“ A singing-bird |” repeated the old man, sharply ; “ PM 
have no birds here to eat me out of house and home! As 
for the chair, well and good—she may leave that—but no 
bird—no bird |” 

“Tt will not cost much—merely a few crumbs!” urged 
the petitioner. 

“Crumbs!” exclaimed the miser; “no business to have 
any crumbs! No—no—I say no!” 

“ Mather!” said the poor girl, in a saddened tone—for 
she was grieved at the display of his ingratitude and 
avarice. ‘ Mabel saved your life—you must not—shall 
not refuse her!” 

“Shall not ?” repeated Nicholas Arden, eying her with 
a frown. 

“ Shall not!” repeated Alice, firmly ; “ you forget that 
I am of age, and the right I have to speak!” 

At the allusion to her being of age the countenance of 
her father changed—a bitter scowl darkened his visage. 
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It was seldom—very seldom—that his daughter ventured 
to brave him; but when she did he invariably gave way. 

“ Alice,” he said, after a momentary struggle, “ you will 
one day urge me too far; but, smce you will have it so, 
send the woman in—I'll see her!” 

The fair girl left the room without a word in search of 
Mabel. 

“This comes,” continued the miser, “ of having children 
—sullen and disobedient children—who would rob us of 
our gold whilst living, or squander it when we are dead | 
She shall never squander mine—I’ll bury it first where 
human hand can never find it! I should like to spread 
my winding-sheet upon it! Icould sleep soundly then— 
soundly,” he added: “the grave would have lost its 
terrors!” 

The old man resumed the examination of his books—the 
record of his gains of a long life of grinding privation and 
oppression. One item sorely displeased him—it was the 
large amount of his wife’s fortune—by right the inherit- 
ance of Alice—the miser had not even a life interest in it; 
and yet he had used it—managed it, and considered it for 
so many years as his own, that he bitterly resented the 
slightest allusion to his daughter’s claims upon it. 

“Would she were dead!” he kept muttering; “ would 
she were dead!” 


CHAPTER X, 


MABEL’SINTERVIEW WITH NICHOLAS ARDEN—“I AM 
ABOUT TO SEEK MY CHILD.” 


Forth to the world she goes! one only hope 
Sustains her feeble steps—a mother’s hope— 
Which clings through time and distance to her child— 
Trusts against reason, faithful to itself. 
—OREON. 


When Alice returned, accompanied by Mabel and Bandy- 
legged Jem—the latter carrying the chair—her father was 
so absorbed by his books, that she was obliged to touch 
him on the shoulder, to call his attention to the visitors, 
who stood at a respectful distance from the table. 

“ Ah—yes! I recollect!” exclaimed the old man, 
pettishly. “Well,” he added, looking up, and eying his 
visitor sharply, “you have come to beg a service of me? 
Hivery one begs—few pay! Had you not connived at the 
escape of your rascally husband’ I should have done some- 
es alate for you, certainly—something very hand- 
some!” 

“Yes,” muttered Jem; “rattled his money in her ear, 
and paid her with the chink of his gold! That’s all she 
would ever wring from him.” 

“As it is,” continued the old man, “we are quits! I 
have lost the reward for his apprehension—fifty pounds— 
fifty pounds!” he repeated. “It would have been the 
making of me, for lam poor—miserably poor!” 

“Jn spirit I'll swear he is!" mentally exclaimed the 
postillion, “His heart, like his money-box, is of iron, and 
opens with a screw !” 

“YT merely did my duty, sir,” replied Mabel, humbly. 
“And the service I ask will not cost you much. It is 
merely to take charge of an old chair which I dearly 
prize. It was my young lady’s gift to me—the only 
memorial I oR: of her past kindness, You cannot 
wonder that I value it.” 

“It's a weakness to value anything,” observed Nicholas 
Arden, testily, “except money! Well—for the chair, I 


don’t care if I oblige you, although it will take up a great 


deal of room, and ought to be paid for. There, you may 
leave it.” 

i “And this poor bird!” added-his visitor, in a suppliant 
one. 

“ Who is to feed it ?” exclaimed the miser, angrily. “ It 
will eat me out of house and home. I am beggared 
already, by an extravagant child and a hungry servant, 
whose appetite is as insatiable as the grave! Would it 
ais filled as cheaply! How am I to be repaid for its 
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Mabel faltered something about its song. 

“Song!” repeated the old man of gold ; “I hate songs! 
Take it away—.rake money ofit! You will findsome fool 
to purchase it!” 

“Father,” whispered his daughter Alice, “remember 
your promise! It shall be at no charge to you; I will 
gather the groundsel and seeds in the garden |} Perhaps,” 
she added, with a sigh, “it may cheer me in my solitude!” 

Poor Mabel’s heart was ready to break. It is the last 
drop which makes the cup flow over. The bird had been 
a pet—the plaything of her lost child: and the idea of 
selling it—she could have wanted bread first. 

“Come, sir,” said Jem, for the first time speaking aloud, 
‘you can't refuse! he bird is a goldfinch |” 

This was uttered in a half-sarcastic, half-persuasive tone, 
as if he fancied the word “gold” was the only key to the 
old man’s heart. 

“Well, well,” answered Nicholas Arden at last, “ you 
may leave it! I will trust to your honesty to repay me, 
if aa you have the means; if not, I suppose I must 
sell i 

*“ Or eat it!” (hought the postillion. 

Ungracious as the permission was, the disconsolate 
woman thankfully accepted it, and was about to leave the 
room, when the miser called her back, and inquired, with 


an air of affected indifference, how she intended to dispose 
of herself ? 


“T am about to seek my child, sir,” replied Mabel, 
bursting into tears, “who was stolen from me the night my 
dear young lady died! I'll seek her through the world, 
but I will findher! ” 

“The world is a wide place!” was the sneering com- 
ment, 

“Ts it wider than a mother’s heart?” demanded his 
visitor. 

“Women are strange beings |” ejaculated the old man. 

“That's true!’’ exclaimed Bandy-legged Jem, “and 
plaguy hard to drive! Uneasy with a curb, and apt toshy 
if you trust them in a snaffle! That's why I have always 
remained a bachelor! Know too much for them! ” 

“ Miss Briancourt’s child, I heard,’ resumed the miser, 
“was taken at the same time yours was stolen? At least 
I heard so—eh ?”’ 

“ Mrs. George Stanley's child was, sir!’ answered Mabel, 
colouring deeply—for she could with difficulty restrain her 
indignation, 

Nicholas Arden smiled incredulously, and asked if she 
were simple enough to believe in the tale of their 
marriage. 

“T am certain of it!” was the reply. 

“ Where ?” demanded the old man. 

Alice saw, from the vivacity of her father’s manner, that 
he felt deeply interested in the question. Bitter expe- 
rience had proved to her that, where money was concerned, 
he had few scruples, either of honesty or conscience ; and 
she made a sign to Mabel not to answer him. 

“T cannot tell you where!” replied the woman, “I 
spoke from my knowledge of her purity and worth! She 
knew both misery and poverty—the thousand ills that 
wring and break the heart; but never shame! ” 

“Pshaw !”’ exclaimed Nicholas Arden, in a tone of dis- 
app2intment; “she wasa woman! ” 

The cynic little knew how much of goodness, suffering, 
patient endurance, and affection are comprised in that one 
word, ‘‘woman”—the name for slaves whose chains are 
twined with flowers ; and because they are so twined, man, 
the heartless taskmaster, expects his slave to smile, as if 
the iron did not corrode and fester in the soul, despite the 
wreaths which hide it. 

“Well,” continued the miser, “should you succeed and 
discover both the children, let me know ; I will pay you,” 
he added, reluctantly, “for your trouble ; that is, provided 
I receive the first intelligence |!” 

“ You, sir!” said Mabel, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ What interest can you have in the lost child of Mrs. 
Stanley ? ” demanded his daughter Alice. 

“Interest! None,child—none! Butwe must do some- 
thing sometimes from humanity!” 

“True!” observed the postillion, sarcastically. “Take 
half per cent. less when the security is unexceptionable ! 
It’s my belief that the children warn’t stolen at all!’ 

“Not stolen ?” replied Mabel. 

“Tf they were,” continued Jem, “your husband stole 
‘em! I tookhim a note from Lawyer Quirk the very night 
the poor lady died ; dnd I know that Ned was on friendly 
terms with the old rascal—for he assisted him to escape 
from the Hall after the constable and I had taken him: I 
was watching in the park and saw it!” 

“Saw Lawyer Quirk release your prisoner from the 
Hall?” eagerly repeated the old man. 

“At least las goodas saw him! It could have been no 
one else!” 

Nicholas Arden made a hasty memorandum in a 
Biel ledger, with brass clasps, which was on the 
table. 

“ There—that will do,” he said; “you may go. I know 
where to find you, should I require your evidence.” 

All but Mabel were convinced that Bandy-legged Jem 
had spoken the truth; but she still doubted it. Her 
husband’s grief and rage at the loss of little Meg, whom 
he idolised, had been too real to be affected. Ned had 
both cursed and beaten her for what he called her negli- 
gence and folly; and, bad as he was, her woman’s heart 
would not suspect him of having invented an excuse for 
the mere pleasure of ill-using her. 

She entered into no explanation, but took her leave of 
the miser, after once more thanking him for his kindness, 
and, accompanied by Alice, who carried the bird, and Jem, 
left the room. 

“You have brought the bird ?” observed Mabel to Miss 
Arden, 

The poor girl coloured deeply, for she could not explain 
her reasons, without lessening, if possible; the opinion 
which her visitors already entertained of her father. The 
fact was, she was fearful lest the old miser, in his avarice, 
should wring the neck of the little songster, to save the 
ruinous expense of keeping it. 

She murmured something, therefore, about its being 
better in her care than her father’s. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in. No, 140.) 
(ALL BACK NUMBERS IN PRINT.) 


_ Oo >h__—_—— 
Smith: ‘I notice that Robinson had an article 


in the paper this morning.” 

z 4 ones: ‘‘ Indeed! I didn’t see it. What was 
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_ Smith: ‘His summer oyercoat. He was taking 
| it to the tailor to be pressed and cleaned.” 


HOW LADIES ARE PRESENTED 
AT COURT. 


In the minds of great numbers of young women, 
and elderly ones too, the British court exists 
mainly that the individual aforesaid may be pre- 
sented to the sovereign at the royal ‘‘drawing 
rooms.” To be presented to the Queen is a diploma 
of respectability, as the list of persons to be pre- 
sented is scanned with the utmost care, and the 
slightest objection of any kind will exclude the 
applicant. Atleast two full days beforehand the 
names of the candidates must be sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and a presentation can only be made 
by someone who has already been presented, or 
who ‘‘attends court.’ The name is supposed to 
be submitted to her Majesty, and her sanction 
must be obtained before the cards of invitation 
are sent out, accompanied by certain printed 
rules for the guidance of the individual who is to 
be presented. The dress for the presentation cere- 
mony is prescribed with great minuteness. The 
lady, young or old, who is to appear before the 
Queen, must haye her dress cut low in the neck, 
and with short sleeyes; she must wear a long 
train and have her head decorated with ostrich 
feathers. The feathers are three in number, and 
must be worn so that one will droop at the side and 
two will curl over toward the face. They must be 
white, except in cases of deep mourning, when 
black is used. Gloves must be white, except when 
the court is in mourning, when black is the rule. 
The dress and train are white, and so are the 
lappets and lace veil, and altogether it costs a con- 
siderable sum of money to be presented at court. 
Ladies are rarely presented more than twice during 
their lives, once Sao marriage and once afterward, 
unless they belong to the nobility or obtain titles 
by marriage or inheritance, and no lady is allowed 
to attend more than one court reception in a single 
year. ‘ = 
ee ES ee 
“AND THE FIGURE MOVED.” 


The device lately hit upon by a member of the 
Paris police force for catching a thief was certainly 
an ingenious one, but now that the light-fingered 
fraternity know of the trap they will probakly be 
on their guard in the future. 

At one of the large dress warehouses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain there had been, it appears, 
for several weeks past a number of robberies com- 
mitted, and though the strictest watch was kept by 
the inspectors, it had been impossible to discover 
the thief. In the majority of cases the unknown 
shoplifter took away with him elegant and costly 
mantles exposed for sale on dummies in the shop, 
choosing his time for operating so well that his 
identity remained a mystery. The police were at 
length appealed to, and in order to catch the rogue 
one or two agents were, at the suggestion of a 
member of the force, ordered to substitute them- 
selves for the dummies, or rather to hide them- 
selves inside their wire-work frames. It was not 
long before the plan succeeded. 

A day or two ago, just as a «richly trimmed 
mantle was being cleyerly remoyed from the 
shoulders of a dummy, the individual in the act felt 
himself grasped tightly by a pair of strong arms 
and held a prisoner. The shoplifter’s fright at 
finding the dummy to be, so to say, inhabited, was 
so great that it deprived him of speech and action, 
and he made no attempt to escape from the con- 
stable’s grip or explain away his conduct. He is 
now lodged in prison, and on any future thieving 
expedition of this kind he will probably be 
suspicious of dummies. 
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. Man wants but little here below, 

His share must needs be small, 
For doesn’t everybody know 
That woman wants it all P 
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SOP LP PALL PILI 


Highth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


466. Why is the “‘ blood orange” so called ? 

467. In which country is the most curious mode 
of salutation in vogue ? 

468. What is the size of the largest known bee- 
hiye ? ; 

469. Where is haircutting unpopular ? 

470. Which is considered the most curious club 
in Europe ? 

471. Do the English and American systems of 
dealing with trayellers’ luggage differ ? 

472. Isthere any reliable method of telling a 
good cigar ? 

473. Has a hill ever been known to moye ? 


70: 
REPLIES. 
432,—ORIGIN OF THE BRIDAL VEIL. 


The veil is as old a part of the marriage 
ceremony as any known to civilisation, being 
mentioned in Genesis xxiy. 65. Amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons it was customary to perform the 
marriage ceremony under a square piece of cloth, 
held at each corner by a tall man oyer the bride- 
groom and bride to conceal the blushes of the 
latter, and this was said by some to be the origin 
of the bride’s veil; but the custom of brides wear- 
ing veils appears to have been almost universal 
among ancient nations. In Turkey a bride is 
always covered eight days before her marriage, and 
no one, not even the relations of her intended 
husband, may have permission to see her otherwise 
during that time. In Greece it was the custom for 
the bride to wear a long veil, which entirely con- 
cealed her features. The veil was removed when 
she reached the house of the bridegroom. In Japan 
and Persia brides are closely veiled, whilst in Egypt 
the bride is never seen by the bridegroom till after 
the ceremony, and she is always yeiled. 
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433,—THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The British India Steam Navigation Company 
appears to be the largest in existence, possessing, 
as it does, a fleet of 102 vessels, with tonnage 
ranging from the Mergui, 244 tons, the smallest, to 
the Golconda, 6,036 tons, the largest. The namesof 
the yessels of this magnificent fleet commence with 
twenty-two out of the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, and, with the exception of eight, the 
name of each vessel ends with the letter ‘‘a.” 
Fifteen of the largest craft of the fleet are regularly 
running on the trunk lines from London to India 
and Queensland. The gross tonnage of the Com- 
pany’s fleet is enormous, reaching nearly 400,000 
tons. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Nayiga- 


tion Company comes next, with a fleet at the pre- 
sent time numbering fifty-four vessels, the aggre- 
gate tonnage of which approximates 200,000 tons, 
with an effective horse-power of about 190,000. The 
capital value of the Peninsular and Oriental fleet 
represents the sum of six millions sterling, the 
working expenses for a year amounting to nearly 
two and a-half millions. According to the estimate 
prepared by the ‘‘ Bureau Veritas” of the mer- 
chant nayies of the world for the present year, the 
total number of steamships is 9,638, showing a 
tonnage of 8,286,747 net, of which the United 
Kingdom has 5,106,581 tons net, with 4,312 
vessels. 
ae 


434,.—WHERE MILK IS BOUGHT IN SOLID FORM, 


In Siberia the milk freezes naturally during the 
severe frosts experienced in that country; but in 
France the freezing is done artificially. The 
Siberian winter lasts so long, and the cold is so 
intense, that milk is there bought in the solid form, 
the people buying it in chunks instead of quarts. 
For convenience it is sometimes allowed to freeze 
round a stick which is then used as a handle to 
carry it by, and the milkman leaves one chunk or 
two chunks, as the case may be, at the houses of 
his customers. An important industry in France 
has arisen for selling milk in solid form, it having 
been ascertained that milk can be kept perfectly 
fresh in a frozen condition for more than a month. 
The milk is frozen in cans by means of the ordinary 
ice-making machines, and afterwards despatched by 
road, rail, or steamer to its destination. The 
customer who purchases the solid milk has simply 
to thaw it for a minute or two over the fire when it 
is required for use. In a paper read before a recent 
meeting of the Agricultural Society of France, M. 
Guérin, of Grandville (Vosges), stated that in 
cooking, yield of cream, and every other respect, 
the frozen corresponded with quite new milk, and 
that on the fourth day the cream was still excellent 
in the frozen which was not the case with the new. 
Butter and cheese can be prepared from the frozen 
quite as well as from the new milk, 
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435,—MEANING OF THE TERM “HIGH SEAS,” 


The term ‘‘high seas,” so frequently made use 
of in nautical parlance, means the open sea, or that 
part of it which is free to all, and includes, therefore, 
the whole extent of every ocean so far as it is not 
the exclusive property of any particular country. 
The rule of international law is that every country 
bordering on the sea has the exclusive sovereignty 
over such sea to the extent of three miles from its 
shores; but all beyond, and not within three miles 
of the coast of any other country, is open or 
common to all countries. The part of the sea 
within the three miles’ distance is generally called 
the territorial sea of the particular country whose 
coasts it borders, or mare clausum. The distinction 
has little effect on the right of navigation, but with 
fishermen it is different; foreign fishermen have 
no right to fish within three miles of the British 
coast without a license from the Crown, unless 
some special treaty has laid down some other 
arrangements. High seas, like high-ways, means 
for the public use, and all the sea, therefore, that 
is so open to the public generally comes within 
the meaning of the term. The limit of territorial 
waters was fixed at three miles, because that was 
supposed to be the utmost distance to which a 
cannon shot could reach. 
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436.—ORIGIN OF THE TALL HAT, 


The yulgarly-styled ‘‘chimney-pot” hat was 
first introduced into England in 1789, immediately 
after the French Revolution; the French at that 
time exercising immense influence over English 
fashions. The hat is supposed to have been at first 
the distinguishing badge of a ‘‘red republican,” and, 
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so interpreted, is caricutured even in the present 
day. Fairholt facetiously remarks that it has 
continued to be our head-dress ‘‘in spite of the 
march of that intellect it is supposed to cover.” 
There is extant a portrait of George III. in an 
extremely high and shiny one, and also, of course, 
of George 1V. The first tall hats made were of 
beaver, and were high, hard, and heayy. Once 
introduced, the fashion for them spread with great 
rapidity. By the time of the Battle of Trafalgar 
(1805) they had become a part of the midshipman’s 
uniform, as a reference to any old print of ‘‘ The 
Death of Nelson” will show. They had also im- 
posed themselves upon the schoolboys of Eton and 
Harrow, and were so essentially a part of a gentle- 
man’s full dress that they were worn by cricketers 
in the early days of the game. The oarsmen in the 
earliest of the inter-univyersity boat races wore them 
during the race, and they were even adopted by prize- 
fighters. It would, however, appear that the tall hat 
was known of, though not worn, a century before, 
as in a book of crests and escutcheons by Jost. 
Ammann, published in 1589, a high hat forms the 
crest of a nobleman. 
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437,— CLIMATIC INFLUENCE OF TREES, 


_ The climate of a country is undoubtedly greatly 

influenced by trees, by their abundance or scarcity. 
A densely wooded country is almost inyariably a 
wet country, while those portions of the earth’s 
surface wholly devoid of trees are usually arid 
deserts. The treeless and desert regions of the 
earth are found in Africa, Arabia, Persia, and 
North America. The sultry atmosphere and dread- 
ful droughts experienced in the CapedeVerde Islands 
are attributed to the destruction of trees on them; 
whilst a remarkable improvement has taken place 
in the climate of the Island of Ascension since trees 
haye been planted on it. The heat of the day is 
more evenly distributed in countries which are 
moderately covered with vegetation than in those 
which are not. The climates of Italy and Germany 
have been immensely improved in late years by the 
removal of the superabundance of trees and the 
cutting down of some of the dense forests of those 
countries. In several districts of Sweden, where 
large tracts of forest haye been cut down, the ~ 
spring commences about fifteen days later than 
was formerly the case. When the land is cultivated, 
the forests partially cleared away, and the soil 
broken up and exposed to the sun and the wind, 
the diminution in the excessive number of trees 
raises the temperature and improyes the climate. 
That is why many parts of Europe now enjoy a 
milder climate than they did in the time of the 
Romans, or even at periods more recent. 
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438.—THE SMALLEST RACE OF PEOPLE, 


The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands are the 
smallest race of people in the world. The ayerage 
height of a full grown Andaman is 4 feet 4 inches, 
and but few weigh over seventy-six pounds. They 
are maryellously swift on foot and as they smear 
themselyes oyer with a mixture of oil and red 
ochre they present a very strange appearance. Few 
strangers care to encounter these bellicose little 
people, for their skill in throwing the spear and in 
using the bow is only equalled by their readiness 
to attack strangers. There is also a race of pygmies 
in Central Africa called Akkas. They were dis- 
covered and described by Schweinfurth in 1870, 
and liye a short distance from the Lake Albert 
Nyanza. Their habits and customs haye been 
more recently investigated by Emin Pasha, This 
little people, like the Andamans, do not average 
more than 4 feet 4 inches, while the ayerage height 
of the women is considerably less. Though so small 
in stature they are very active and courageous and 
great hunters of the elephant. They use their bows 
and spears with the same dexterity as the Andamans, 
while their manipulation of the boomerang is sur- 
prisingly accurate, 


_ passion, ‘‘I can bear this suspense no longer 


fellow himself, ‘I hadn’t noticed it, 
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* * * 
Ethel: ‘‘Is Jack wealthy ?” 


Maud: ‘‘He must be. We have been engaged 
two months, and he still seems to haye plenty of 
money.” 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘ What trade do you follow?” 

Vagrant: ‘‘I am a builder,” 

“What do you build?” 

“* Castles in the air.” 

* * 


“Answer me, Clara,” he said in a moment of 
»” 


“« Answer him, Clara,” echoed the old man in the 
hall, thinking of the gas and coal bills; ‘“‘I can 
bear this expense no longer.” 


* ®. & 


A youth once imbibed some champagne, 
Which soon found its way to his bragne, 
And he murmured ‘‘O pshaw! 

Everything goes psee-psaw— 
Pil never drink liquor agagne.” 
* * * 


As the family is about to sit down to dinner, the 
news of the death of an auntis received. Suddenly 
little Emile asks, looking longingly at the well- 


~ filled plate: ‘‘ Papa, must we cry now, or can we 


wait till wé havo eaten our dinner P”’ 
* *  * 


Mistress (angrily): ‘‘Who was that who slipped 
out of the door as I camein? Another one of your 
humerous cousins, I presume ?’* 

_ Pretty Servant: ‘No, ’m. He ain’t no relation 
of mine, mum. He’s one of yours. We're keeping 
company.” 

* %* 

“Clara,” said the old man from the head of the 
stairs, ‘‘tell that young fellow that a storm is 
coming uy.” 

‘All right, sir; thanks,” responded the young 
I think Pll 
wait and see if it blows over.” 


* * 


A self-acting sofa, just large enough for two, has 
been invented. If properly wound up, it will begin 
to ring a warning bell just before ten o’clock. At 


one minute after ten it splits apart, and while one 
half carries the daughter of the house upstairs, the 
other half kicks the young man out of doors. They 


_ will be expensive, but people must haye them. 


* * * 


_ ‘So you enjoyed your visit to the menagerie, did 
yar P” inquired a young man of his adored one’s 
ittle sister. 

Little Sister: ‘‘Oh yes. And, do you know, we 
saw a camel there that screwed its mouth and eyes 
around awfully, and sister said it looked exactly as 
you do when your are reciting poetry at the evening 
parties.” 

* * * 

“‘Lorenzo,” piped Angelina, as her gold-decked 

head nestled against his shirt, “‘do you ever yearn 


_after the unattainable and reach after the unreach- 


able?” 

‘‘ Verily,” answered Lorenzo, ‘‘I doth, ever and 
anon. 

“Ah, and for what reacheth thou, and yearneth 


thou?” 


‘For a rise in my salary, love,” 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


Jack: ‘‘Didn’t git no pwize climbin’ de greased 
pole; did ye, Eph?” ; 
Climber: ‘‘No, but I got ’bout a poun’ o’ lard.” 
* * 
Old Robinson (reading): ‘‘ The ayerage weight 
of the Girton College girl is 119; pounds.” 
Young Robinson: ‘“‘H’m! Id like to go to 
Girton and test that statement.” 
* + * 
Walter: ‘‘ Who gave Miss Oldun away when she 
was married P”’ 
Florrie: ‘‘She did herself. She wrote her real 
age in the register.” 
* * , 
Jack (leaving the lodge with Jem) : ‘Does your 
wife wait up for you when you are out late, Jem?” 
Jem (with a melancholy shake of his head): ‘‘She 
does, Jack, she does, I’m sorry to say.” 


x %** 


Editor: ‘‘ We cannot use your verses, sir.” 

Poet: ‘‘ Aré they bad, or what ?” 

‘‘ You try to rhyme Penelope with Cape of Good 
Hope. No man in this world but Tennyson can 
do that successfully.” 

Rec ke-* 


Wife (to her husband, who is writing note of 
invitation to a dinner): ‘‘ Now, Karl, don’t, forget 
to invite Professor Warzig. He is so ugly that the 
very sight of him will spoil the appetite of all the 


other guests.” 
* & * 


Employer: ‘‘I’d engage you for the place at 
ones, only I must have a married man.” 
Applicant: ‘‘ Keep the place open for an hour, 
sir, and I'll fix that. It’s easier to get married 
than to get a job.” 
* * 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FROM A BACHELOR. 


May is one of the unlucky months for marriages. 
The other unlucky months are January, February, 
March, April, June, July, August, September, 
October, November, and December. 
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Mr. Beaureguard: ‘‘I see your name on this 
painting. Why, you must have painted it!” 

Miss Dilly Taunt: ‘Yes; I have been taking 
lessons of Miss Stillyfe for three weeks.” 

‘‘T had no idea you could paint so beautifully.” 

‘Oh, I only did the name!” 


* %* * 


' A romantic young lady, who was dragged out of 
a river into which she had fallen, on coming round 
declared that she would marry her preserver. 

‘That is impossible,” said the young man. 

‘Ts he already married, then ?” she inquired. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘it was a Newfoundland dog.” 

* *& 

Mr. Gossip: ‘‘I just met Heayysides, and he 
told me that he had deft his wife.” 

Mrs. Gossip (eagerly): ‘‘You don’t mean it? 
Well, I always thought it would come to that 
sooner or later. Where was the rascal going when 


you met him P” 3 
Mr. Gossip: ‘‘To the park with his baby.” 


Aly Moe. 3 


A story told of Whittier, the American poet, 
illustrates his gentleness and courtesy : 

A few years ago he called upon a lady one eyen- 
ing when,the streets were very slippery. When he 
rose to take his leave, she feared that he might slip 
and fall upon the steep sidewalk. Accordingly she 
made a pretence of needing fresh ait and of desiring 
to post a letter, and went with him to the Post- 
office, where she slipped her letter into the box, 
and bade him good-night. 

But as she started towards home, he turned also, 
saying, ‘Wait! I will see thee home, Elizabeth.” 
« And he did not leaye her until she was at her 
own door. 
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12th September, 


Old man: ‘‘ My son, define ambition.” 
Son: ‘ Well, it’s always feeling that you want 
to do something that you know you can’t.” 
* * # 
First Singer: ‘‘ How the people applauded at the 
end of my song!” 
Second Singer: ‘Yes; theyseemedawfully glad 
it was over.” 
* * # 
An oyster said to himself one night 
At the start of a banquet spread : 
‘Here I’m at supper with these swell folks 
When I'd rather be at home in my bed.” 


* .%& *& 


He: ‘Do you think long engagements are the 
best ?” 

She: “Oh, I don’t know. 
are lots nicer to my mind.” 


* %* 


Kicks: ‘“‘So you think the ministers practise 
what they preach P” - 
Hicks: ‘‘ Why, yes; they preach sermons, and 
if you lived near one you could hear him practising 
it a week beforehand.” _ 
* * * 

Somebody has computed that if thirty-two million 
people should clasp hands they could reach around 
the earth. When a young man is in loye he does 
not need to have more than one person clasp his 
hand to enable him to reach round all the earth 
contains for him. 


Several short ones 


* * * 


Minnie: ‘‘ Mamie, I hear that you are going to 
enter the lecture-field.” 

Mamie: ‘The idea! 
married, Minnie.” 

‘‘Well I knew it was something of the sort,” 
returned Minnie. 


I am engaged to be 


en See 


A critic who has evidently never been a fayourite 
with the ladies says, ‘‘ Women cannot be satirical, 
any more than they can be humorous.” They 
can’t, eh ? .How is it when a man proposes after 
years of courtship, the girl exclaims, ‘“‘ Oh, George, 
this is 0 sudden.” Isn’t that satire ? 

¥:.2% 


Young wife: “Do you loye me as much as 
eyer P ” : 

Young husband: ‘I think so.” 

‘Shall I always be the dearest thing in the world 
to you?” 

“Tam sure you will, unless the landlord raises 
the rent.” 

* * * 


He could write a comic article that would make 
you fairly roar, 

And his after-dinner speeches were with humour 
brimming o’er ; 

But when left to mind the baby his resources were 
dispelled, 

And the funnier he tried to be the more the baby 
yelled. 

* %* 

‘‘T wonder how many of you know the meaning 
of mercy,” said a teacher in an Irish school, and a 
dozen brown hands were held up. 

“Very good. Now you, Patsy, may give us an 
illustration of its meaning;” and Patsy said, 
‘‘ English lady give Irish boy dishes to wash. One 
plate fall on floor and break in thousand pieces. 
Hnglish lady cry loud, ‘O, merey!’” 

* + * 


“T can’t hold this baby any longer,” called out 
the young husband and father; ‘‘it’s getting too 
heavy.” 

«<Pshaw, Edward,” replied a muffled yoice from 
the other room, “‘you used to hold me for 
hours and never complain, and the baby is nota 
feather compared to what I was.” 

‘“‘That was when I was a fool,” said Edward, and 
she was too sleepy to dispute with him. | 
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BURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS, 


TO NEW READERS. 


These articles are specially written for SPARE MOMENTS by 
& well-known journalist from personal experience and obser- 
vation, The following subjects have already been treated if the 
issues stated :— 


1, Life ina Gasgow Flat (No. 134), 

2. Sandy at the Seaside (No. 137). 

8, St. Mungo’s Saturnalia (No. 139), 

4. How Sandy keeps the “ Sawbath” (No. 140), 


—_ 


No. 5.—‘‘ HOW SANDY GETS 
MARRIED.” 


Tho looseness of the laws concerning marriage in 
Scotland has so frequently been commented on that 
it is unnecessary to describe, at any length, the 
facility. with which the nuptial knot can be tied 
north of the Tweed. Scotchmen and Scotchwomen 
view the marriage contract as a purely business 
bargain, rather than a religious ceremony; and 
although the ‘‘ meenister,” out of deference to the 
national profession of religion, is allowed to haye 
“a finger in the pie” as far as the wedding is 
concerned, it is only his little finger, and that he is 
tolerated rather than required is shown in no 
unmistakable manner. 


SANDY’S COURTSHIP, 


to begin with, is essentially Scotch. Speaking of 
the middle and lower classes generally, each lad 
“picks up” a lass for himself, and he may haye 
been walking out with her for many months before 
the parents of either are aware of the fact. The 
fathers and mothers of the young people fight shy 
of any recognition of an actual engagement until 
just before the wedding. Jock is rarely to be seen 
at the fireside in Jeannie’s home; and in nine 
cases out of ten Jeannie meets her future husband’s 
parents for the first time under their roof, when the 
young couple pay their post-honeymoon visit. 
This arrangement sayes expense in providing teas 
and suppers, and enables the young people to do 
their courting in the “closes,” or on the ‘ stair- 
heids” of the city; or in the fields or ‘‘ loans” of 
the suburban districts. ‘ 

We will suppose, however, that the typical lad 
and lassie, whose nuptials I propose to describe, 
haye loved “‘ wisely” and not ‘‘too well.” The 
wedding day is fixed, and the inevitable questions 
of ‘‘tocher” and ‘‘ gear” are discussed in family 
conclaye. The former, which is the marriage 
portion of the bride, was formerly a gift from her 
parents, but in these degenerate days it consists 
mainly of the few pounds which the girl has been 
able to saye from her earnings, either at harvest 
time or from her wages if regularly employed, 


THE “GEAR” OR FURNITURE 


for the new home is, of course, provided by the 
bridegroom, and, thanks to the ‘‘ one-roomed” 
house custom in the city and the ‘‘ but and ben” 
in the country, does not dernand any great otitlay. 
Sandy has no bedsteads to buy, and washstands are 
to him a superfluity. For the former he has his 
‘bed place” built into the wall, and for the latter 
the sink or jawbox which is to be found in every 
Scotch kitchen. He buys half a dozen good chairs 
and a table, the indispensable porridge and kail pots, 
a girdle for baking scones, and a very select assort- 
ment of china and cutlety; and with these he is 
content. 

But if these ideas of furnishing would seem 
nigpardly to an English couple of the artisan or 
labouring class, the atnount he expends on his 
wedding appears absurdly extravagant. The 
carpenter or the smith does the thing in style, and 
the agricultural labourer is very little behind 
him. Printed cards of invitation to the ‘ marriage ” 
are sent out to all and sundry, for Sandy bélieves 
in haying a good crush. If he resides in the 
country the ceremony takes place at the house of 
the bride ; if in town a hall is hired for the occasion, 
and itis & curious sight for a stranger to sé6 one 


of the public buildings of the city lighted up, | 
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warmed, and proyided with an orchestra in order 
that a joiner or a plumber may celebrate his 
wedding there. ; 

But whereyer the wedding is to be celebrated, 
the mode of procedure is the same. 


CARRIAGES AND PAIRS ARE HIRED 


by the bridegroom, and fetch the guests from their 
residences. I haye seen three or four of these 
vehicles setting down their occupants at the door 
of a dwelling which in any English village would 
be at once condemned as unfit for human habita- 
tion; but though the bride’s parents reside, with 
their numerous progeny, in a house(!) of one 
room, tradition and custom oblige the bridegroom 
to transport his friends thither in a _ closed 
‘‘machine,” drawh by two horses. And yery 
curious is the attire of these guests. I have seen a 
girl, whose daily occupation was field and 
“byre”’ work on a farm, alight from one of the 
vehicles, clad in a white muslin dress, with short 
sleeves, and short gloves, which left a fine expanse 
of sun-burnt arm from wrist to shoulder visible 
to the admiring gaze. As to the combinations of 
colours which are worn on such occasions—the 
greens, the blues, and the pinks, which are all 
placed in close proximity to each other, I spare 
my lady readers a description of them. The male 
invités deem it de rigueur to appear in black; the 
coat may be a jacket; the waistcoat a flowered 
velvet of a by-gone generation, and the trousers 
suspiciously brown ; still the entire suit is black, 
and is surmounted by a white dress tie, which worn 
with a jacket or a morning coat, produces a most 
comical effect. 

From time immemorial it has been the privilege 
of the youth of the neighbourhood to crowd round 
the house where a marriage is being celebrated, 
and to howl out at the top of their voice: ‘‘ Hard 
up! Hardup!” This is a relic of the old-time 
custom of distributing bowl-money at a wedding, 
originally for the benefit of the aged and infirm ; 
but in the preseht day it is simply an excuse for 
persistent begging for coppers by a crowd of 
youngsters whose parents at any other time would 
be shocked at the idea of their asking anyone for a 
penny. 

Pe EA De Wiles 


BOWL TH’ MONEY! FLING 


TOOT 


shout the crowd, and woe be to the guest or the 
bridegroom who has omitted to provide himself 
with a handful of coppers to appese the yelling 
youngsters. And the custoth is universal, Were 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow to be married, the 
same digraceful exhibition would not only be 
tolerated, but tacitly encouraged. 

When the vehicles Hayé déposited all the guests, 
the minister arrives. His part of the business is 
short enough. The young couple stand before him 
generally with their backs to the kitchen fire, and 
the minister utters a short extempore prayer. 
Then, at his cominand, the bride takes the bride- 
groom’s right hand in hers. ; 3 

“Maggie McDougal,” he inquires, ‘* will you 
take the man whose right hand you hold in yours 
to be your husband ?” — 

“Yes,” answers tho fair Maggie in a whisper, 
and with a becoming blush. 

“ Alexander McAllister,” continues the minister, 
‘will you take that woman whose hand you hold 
in yours to be your wife ?” : ; 

“Oo, aye,” responds Sahdy, with a broad grin, 
while his friends titter audibly. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife,” says the 
minister, who utters another short prayer, receives 
his fee, and departs, knowing that according to the 
law of the country any male guest présent could 
have married the young couple just as securely as 
he has done, “mutial consent in the présence of 
witnesses”? being all that is necessary to constitute 
a legal and binding marriage in Scotland. 

I used to be puzzled 


ABOUT THE WEDDING RING 


when first I went to reside in Scotland. I qwas 
present at many @ martiage, but could never trace 


the golden circlet during the progress of the 
ceremony, though it generally appeared on the 
finger of the bride later in the day. Once I asked 
a minister to explain the matter to me, and his 
reply was full of significance : 

** Aweel, ma freen, whiles they’ll hae a ring, an’ 
whiles they’ll no hae brocht ane; an’ I dinna 
cair tae spier (ask) for’t, for fear 1t wad no be 
haundy. Mairower, it’s no th’ ring that maks 
th’ marriage, ye ken.” 

In country districts, where the house of the 
bride’s parents is available for the wedding and its 
festivities, a marriage generally takes place about 
two in the afternoon, which leayes some eight 
hours for the subsequent fun. In towns and cities 
where a ‘‘hall” is hired, the knot is generally tied 
about six or seven in the evening, and the fun is 
kept up till the ‘‘ wee sma’ ’oors ayont th’ twal.” 
The actual ceremony, as I have shown, is a yery 
simple and short affair, but the subsequent pro- 
ceedings are of vital importance to every Scotch-~ 
man who wishes to stand well in the estimation of 
his fellows. The ‘‘fun” must be fast and 
furious, and to this end two things are required— 
whiskey and music. The larger the supply of the 
former, the better the wedding; and if the latter 
be a couple of bagpipes, one about half a tone 
lower in pitch than the other, then Sandy is indeed 
a ‘‘prood, prood mon.” 


THERE IS NO BASHFULNESS 


about the conduct of the bride. She mingles freely 
with the guests; takes her share of the good things 
going—both solid and liquid; and listens with a 
careless laugh to the many jokes made at her 
expense. As for the bridegroom, poor fellow, 
custom and politeness demand that he should drink 
with everybody, the result of which is that he is 
too frequently intoxicated at an early hour of the 
proceedings, and has time to ‘‘sober up,” before 
the company separate. 

Let me candidly confess, however, that the state 
of things which I have described is gradually 
changing, and for the better. English ideas and 
customs are being introduced across the border, 
and there haye of late been seyeral inarriages in 
Presbyterian churches, though such eyents are 
even yet so few and far between as to be 
chronicled as a rarity in the newspapers. In 
populous districts many earnest ministers are try- 
ing—and with some success—to promote what are 
termed ‘‘kirk marriages,” mainly because there 
is more solemnity (and less whiskey) about a 
ceremony in the kirk; and, secondly, because the 
minister ‘feels of moie importance in his own 
church than in a crowled kitchen. As the old 
Scotch proverb says: ‘‘Ivery cock craws loodest 
on its ain midden.” 

Then, too, the custom of the bride and_bride- 
eroom ‘going away,” shortly after the knot is tied, 
is gradually spreading from the upper to the 
middle classes; conservative as the Scotch are, 
they have a great idea of being in the fashion ; and 
should the early departure of the young couple 
from the scene of festivity spread to the wotking 
class, many sad scenes of debauchery and drunken- 
ness would be ayoided. Possibly in the course of 
another fifty years, Scotch marriages, as they are 
now, will haye ceased to exist. Tho spasmodic 
‘‘ cries’ in the kirk will be replaced by ‘‘ banns,”’ 
regularly published, after the English style; 
‘‘irregular” marriages, which are even condemned 
by Scotchmen themselves, and which are little better 
than ‘“‘hand-fasting,” will be altogether stamped 
out; Sandy and Maggie will walk peacefully to 
their kirk, and will listen solemnly and 
thoughtfully to a service which will be something 
more than two questions and a couple of short 
prayers; and—what will be the most important 
result of all—the Registrar-General’s returns of 
legitimate births from the ‘‘ Land o’ Cakes” will 
more nearly approach those vf the remainder of the 
United Kingdom. 


Note.—Our next paper, to he entitled ‘‘ Shebeens 
and Sunday Drinking,” will appear in No. 144, 
dated September 19, 1891, 
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STORIES IN VERSE." 
By eo eee 
Rae 
No. 108.—_SAVED BY LOVE. 


Softly he treads the silent room 

And makes his way towards the cot 

Where calmly sleeps his little child. 

He stands, and glances down upon 

Her fair young face—tho counterpart 

Of one he loved, and lost so soon. 

He notes the peaceful, happy smile 

That lingers on the baby’s face ; 

He sees the little hand that rests 

Beneath the pale and thin wan cheek, 

He smooths the curls that cluster round 

Her snow-white brow. The violet eyes 

Are closed, the long, soft lashes sweep 

The pallid cheeks; and he might think 

The soul had gone, did he not see 

The gentle motion of her breast. 

With reverend mien he sinks beside 

The cot, and softly, gently prints 

A kiss upon the parted lips ; 

His arm steals ‘neath the golden head; 

He draws it tenderly towards 

His fond embrace, and rests it there. 

The little hand, so white and thin, 

That listless lies upon the bed 

He takes within a gentle clasp. 

Low o’er the child’s calm, sleeping form 

He bends, and with a yearning gazo, 

And eyes bedimmed with moisture, looks 

Long, earnestly into her face. 

The moon’s bright rays, freed from 

A passing cloud, creeps gently through 

The room; the rustling evening breeze 

Fans with its cool, refreshing draughts, 

The patient’s cool and fevered brow; 

The nightingale’s soft trill alone 

Disturbs the tranquil calm. 

Hours pass, 

The twilight fades, and night’s-dark shades 

Descend ; but still the anxious watcher 

Keeps his patient vigil, beside 

The sleeper’s cot. Oonflicting thoughts 

Rush through the father’s brain; the scenes 

Of days gone by come back to mock 

His tortured heart. A sudden sound— 
. A deep, low boom arouses him. 

He starts, but does not loose his hold 

Upon the sleeping child’s thin hand. 

He listens as the belfry clock 

Chimes forth the solemn midnight hour. 

Then through his mind strange fancies run; 

He knows that on this very eye, 

This very hour, five years ago 

His child-wife breathed her last—clasped in 

His arms, just as he kneels and clasps 

Her child to-night. Five years ago 

He knew no care; was happy as 

Untroubled youth, until that night 

When he beside her death-bed knelt 

And took from out her weakened clasp 

Her trust—the child whose birth had caused 

Her end. No love had he felt since 

Towards the babe; for had it not 

Deprived him of his love—his wife ? 

Yes, grief had wrung his soul, had killed 

The love within his heart ; ’twas dead— 

Dead as the stiff, cold clay he kissed 

Ere she for ever from his gaze 

Was shut. 

He tried to keep his yow ; 

He lavished all wealth could command 

Upon the babe; but as it grew, 

As years sped on, still all the more 

Distasteful did his trust become. 
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There, in the baby face, he saw 

The features of his dear, dead wife; 
Each glance was hers; each infant smile 
Was the reflection of her own. 

The yoice was as a yoice beyond 

The graye; the baby touch was like 

The hand that used to smooth his brow. 
Vainly he tried to feel a love 

Towards his dead wife’s child. 

But soon his maddened brain began 

To note a change come o’er the face. 
The laughing eyes looked dim and sad ; 
The rosy cheeks began to fade 

And waste; the chubby, baby limbs 

To lose their rounded form; he saw 

The healthy bloom decaying fast. 

No longer would she run and try 

To twine her arms around his neck, 

Or press her fresh, young cheek upon 
His hand ; no longer echoes of 

Her childish voice awoke the home. 

She shunned him now—no longer sought 
To clamber on his knee, to lisp 

Her little words of infant love. 

What meant this change? What unseen pow’r 
Was robbing her of health and strength— 
‘Was sucking her young life away ? 

All scientific aid had failed 

To find the cause, or e’en to stay 

The rayages of her unseen 

Disease. 

At last the doctors feared 
The father heard the news, 
And there came to his heart a loye, 

A passionate, a hungry loye. 

The aching yoid was filled, he felt 
A longing to undo the past— 
A fear that now his child might go 
Without one tender word from him. 
The child grew worse, then fell into 
A trance. 

For one whole day she slept, 
While by her side the father watched — 
With dull, despairing dread. He heard 
The measured breath; could clasp her hand, 
And kiss her brow; but knew that she 
Who once had vainly sought his love 
Was now unconscious of its birth. 

He heard with aching heart the truth. 
His child in sleep might breathe her last, 
Or might regain one moment’s lease 
Of consciousness before the end. 
The crisis now is nigh; heedless 
Of all, he kneels beside her cot, 
Her hand still clasped, her head still on 
His breast. 

The cold sweat stands in beads 
Upon his brow ; his agony 
Is pitiful to see. The tears 
Course down his haggard face, 
For he now guesses the disease, 
And groans aloud as slowly dawns 
The truth. No help can save her now, 
The cure is his, and his alone. 
The child has hungered for his loye, 
Her baby heart has asked for loye’s 
Return; but meeting, no response, 
The little life has pined away. 
The moments pass, the doctors stoop 
To watch the sleeper’s breath. They cast 
A glance of sympathy towards 
The careworn man who kneels beside. 
‘Ten minutes more will see a change ””— 
‘Ah, Heay’n!” he gasps, ‘‘ be merciful, 
Spare my child, if but for one hour; 
That she may carry o’er the graye 
The knowledge that her father’s love 
Was hers.” 

The measured moments pass— 
The anxious doctors stand around 
To note each soft and slow-drawn breath. 
At last there comes a fluttering sigh, 
The heayy lids unclose, the eyes 
Go wandering round the darkened room, 
Until they rest with doubtful gaze, 
Upon the face bent over hers. 
For some few moments there they rest 
With questioning and wistful look. 
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And then a glad and happy smile 
Lights up her face. Her arm steals round — 
Her sobbing father’s neck, and as 

He clasps her to his heart, and prints 

A kiss upon her lips, she sighs, : 
And says, ‘‘ Daddy; I’m happy now.” 
The doctors meet his anxious look, 

And tell him, with a smile, the child 

Will live. And then a prayer ascends 

To Heayen—a grateful prayer—that love 
Had come in time to save his child. 


—————_—$o——_—— 
HOW THE INDIANS COIN MONEY. 


Captain Temple, in an article on the “Coins of 
Modern Punjaub Chiefs” describes the Puttiala 
Mint and the methods of minting practised there. 
The mint, he says, is an ordinary Punjaub court- 
yard, about twenty feet square in the open part, 
entered by a gateway leading into a small apart- 
ment doing duty as an entrance hall, the remainder 
of the courtyard being surrounded by low sheds 
opening into it. These buildings, which look like 
the ‘‘rooms” of a serai, are the workshops. The 
method of coining in this yery primitive ‘‘mint” 
is as follows: 

The silver, after being assayed, is cast into small 
bars by being run into grooyed iron moulds. The 
melting is donein the courtyard in yery small quan- 
tities in little furnaces improvised for each occasion. 
The thickness of the bars is about the diameter of 
the rupee, and when cold they are cut up by a 
hammer and chiselled by guesswork into small 
weights, and weighed in small balances as accurately 
as hand-weighing will permit. These are after- 
wards heated and rounded by hammering into discs, 
and again weighed by hand and corrected by small 
additions of silver, hammered in cold or by scraping. . 
After this the disc is handed over to the professional 
weigher, who finally weighs it by hand and passes 
it. It is then stamped by hammering, being put 
between two iron dies placed in a strong wooden 
frame. : 

These dies are yery much larger than the coins, 
so that only a portion of the legend can come off, 
and the coiners are not at all careful as to how 
much appears on the coin. The only thing they do 
is to try and make the particular mark of the reign- 
ing chief appear. If they do not succeed it doos 
not matter much. 
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Bessie: ‘‘I believe Miss Wayting would jump 
at a proposal from a mouse!” 
Jessie: ‘‘So would all of us, I think.”’ 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Insurance agent (to his partner): ‘‘ What a 
shame animals can’t insure their lives! Think 
what business we could do among cats—each of 
em has nine lives!” : 


£50 Counting Competition. 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes to those 
persons COUNTING MOST CORRECTLY the total 
number of “ A’s” and “'T’s” in each weekly instalment of 
the story entitled— 


THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


including titles, chapters, author’s name, poetry, etc., etc., 
during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS. 

When you have counted the “A’s” and “'T’s,” keep 
the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. Then 
post them to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 13, Fetter-lane, London, H.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names, 

No competitions are to be sent in until the completion of 
the story in SPARE MOMENTS. 

All lists are to contain the total “A’s” and “T's” in” 
each chapter, thus :— : 

CHAP. 1, Als” oobi bh 52 
; ve 6c A’ Yen! “ T’s ” 
and so on, filling in the number which you make against 
eachchapter. The “A’s” and “'T’s” counted in the matter 
preceding the chapters (such as titles, headings, eto.), 
should be added to the total of the chapter following. 
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The Prize ‘Spare Moment.’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 


. 

_ __ best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 

q epee Mr. IF. W. HasTHoPE, 

\ 66, Douglas-terrace, 


Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


~The Toll Bar. 


A LEGEND. 


if 


N the month of December, 17—, and 
at the hour of midnight, Simon 
Groves, the gouty toll-keeper of 
Gwyndie, sat asleep in his old oak 
char. His knitted nightcap of 
Welsh wool had been preceded by 
another kind of nightcap in the 
shape of a hot glass of spiced ale, 
and his consequent slumber was 

¢ heavy. enough when he was awoke 
by a piercing cry of ‘‘Gate! Gate!!” 

_ Who can be trayelling the road at this time o’ 
night?” he questioningly grumbled to himself; 
and the old man slowly wrapped a thick comforter 
about his throat, and, grasping a lantern, proceeded 
to unbolt his door. 

Bolt and bar being withdrawn, Simon stood 
under the starlit sky, ready to take the toll, and 
pass the stranger on his way; but, to his astonish- 
ment, no wheelnor heel was there. Nothing but 
the plaintive ‘‘too-whit, too-who,” of the brown 
owl in the distant woods was to be heard. He 
swung the lantern high, he swung it low, he 
looked up the hill and peered into the road; no one 
was there. His landlord’s gig had passed that way 
at ten that evening, and there the track lay un- 
disturbed in its frosty covering. 

Simon’s indignation at being disturbed from his 
slumbers gave way to awe at the ghostly silence 
around, and he hastily retired to his fireside, bolt- 
ing and barring the door, as if that were any 
obstruction to a phantom visitant. 

He realised with some trepidation that he had 
been slow and sluggish in attending to his duty, 
and that had he been more active the mystery 
might have been solyed. Before him lay the traffic 
ledger, arranged in columns divided by red ink lines 
for ‘‘ carriages,” ‘‘carts,’’ ‘‘ other vehicles,” 
‘*horses,” ‘‘oxen,” ‘‘ sheep.” Under which head- 
ing would the flying vehicle of the stranger have 
been entered ? 

“Gate! Gate!’” again rang out in the frosty 
night air, and Simon instantly threw down the pen, 
not without some hope that it was the summons of 
some jolly after-dinner old gentleman, who would 
laugh at the joke and toss him half-a-crown. 

Again Simon stood in his covered doorway, 
lantern in hand, but there was no mortal there, 
nor tire nor wheel of mortal make! He swung the 
lantern high; he peered up the road and down the 
road; he stooped down, and again found the rime 
frost still undisturbed in the ruts. 

He felt awed and bewildered, and in his solitary 
helplessness, far away from any habitation, he may 
be pardoned if he felt that this midnight cry was 
the work of the Evil One, and sought to ransack 
his memory for an exorcism to cast him out. 

He could not remember any other spell to lay 
the ghost, so, laying a flattering unction to his 
soul, Simon hastily barred and bolted his door and 

sat down in his chair to think the mystery out. 

¥ Whose yoice was like unto that cry of “ Gate! 

_ cs ” Surely he had heard it before somewhere ! 

Could it be that of his darling niece, Elsie, the golden- 


{ 


haired lassie of fourteen summers, whose playful 
delight when on a visit four years before had been 
to come to the front of the toll-house and to cry 
“Gate! gate!” followed by ringing laughter when 
her old uncle made his appearance in answer to her 
false alarm! Yes! the clear, shrill cry he had 
heard that night resembled the voice of Elsie—poor 
Elsie ! 

The old gatekeeper trembled with fear at some 
unknown danger happening to his darling, and he 
took down his large-print Bible, in which were 
written all the family births, deaths, and marriages; 
and, tracing down with his shaking forefinger the 
latter series of events, he stopped at the most 
recent of the marriages : 

“The 15th May, 17—, Elsie Gower, of Llangollen, to 
Richard Grimestone, yeoman, of Criccieth.” 

Grimestone was a dark-eyed, black-haired, young 
farmer, who had spent some years with a relative 
in London, and who had there acquired a fluent 
tongue and a flattering mode of addressing the fair 
sex that made him an irresistible fayourite with the 
humble lasses when he returned home, on the death 
of his father, to assume the duties and management 
of the paternal farm near Elsie’s cottage. 

He had wooed and won her against the wishes of 
her Uncle Simon, who disliked the reputation for 
gallantry that Richard had obtained very quickly 
after his return from town. LHlsie’s trusting 
nature, howeyer, would believe no ill of her lover, 
and when the bridal day arrived, and she noticed 
the many whisperings amongst the bystanders, she 
put them down to envy at her carrying off the 
handsomest man of the village. 

Her husband very soon absented himself on 
pretended calls of business to the market towns, 
and when her paled cheeks and ill-health betrayed 
an approaching motherhood, Richard’s behaviour 
filled her sinking heart with apprehension. He 
said he hated a pale face or a puling girl; he liked 
a rosy cheek and a nut-brown maid—a fact which 
Elsie had more and more reason to realise, as 


rumours reached her ears of Richard’s squandering’ 


his money on a blacksmith’s daughter of eyil 
reputation. 

Elsie, like many others of her sex, could break 
but not bend; and, haying upbraided her husband 
on his desertion of her at such an approaching 
crisis, he resented the accusation with a curse, and 
with a blow from his fist felled Elsie senseless to 
the floor. 

When she recovered she was alone. He had left 
her without a friend or a servant in the house, and 
as she heard the sound of his horse’s hoofs dying 
away in the distance her brain reeled and she 
became delirious. 


II. 


Simon sat in his chair till daylight, strangely 
agitated with fears for his niece’s safety. At eight 
o'clock he made up a basket of brown bread and 
fresh eggs, and taking a stout stick in hand, he 
went down the road to the cottage of an army 
pensioner who cultivated a small potato patch. 
Old Miles was easily persuaded to take charge of 
the gate until Simon returned, and shortly after 
Simon obtained a lift in the post-cart going to 
Llangollen. This vehicle passed near Grimestone’s 
farm, and by one o'clock Simon was crossing the 
stile leading up to the farm. 

‘“No good going on here, I see; here are fences 
down, gaps in the hedges, gates hanging by one 
hinge.” All had signs of bad ‘‘farming,” and 
Simon went round to the back door, which he 
found open. Some ducks had invaded the stone 
passage, and loudly quacked at the intruder. All 
else was silent, and with bated breath Simon looked 
in the kitchen. It was empty, and with no fire 
eyen in the grate. He went into the front room, 
that was called the parlour. The blind was yet 
drawn down from the previous night—no on® was 
there; some tiny pieces of needlework unfinished 
lay on the table. He called out ‘‘ Elsie! Elsie!” 
No reply came but the echo of his voice down the 
deserted corridor. He mounted the stairs, and, 
peering into the front room, he saw a white heap 
on the floor, with a crimson stain flowing from its 


lips! ‘‘Good God, what villainy has been here!” 
cried Simon, in his bitter wrath, and he tenderly 
raised the darling head; then, parting the golden 
locks aside, he kissed the forehead, which was 
white as alabaster. She still breathed, so he laid 
her on the bed, and then hastily retreated to the ‘ 
kitchen and made a fire with the fagots, and, dis- 
covering the tea caddy, made her a hot and strong 
bowl of tea. To this he added some brandy from 
his own flask, and after such coaxing and soothing 
as a nurse employs to a sick child, he made her 
swallow the refreshing draught. He was rewarded 
by seeing a flush passing over her cheek, after 
which a deep sigh choked her utterance for a while. 
Yet a few moments and her eyes slowly opened, 
and Simon, dear Uncle Simon, kissed them. 

‘Sleep a bit, my poor dear; I knowed you was 
ill. Dm come to see you comfortably treated.” 

She put out her hand as if to feel that her visitor 
was a reality and no phantom come to mock her, 
and Simon took the hand and rubbed it softly and 
cried and cooed over her by turns. 

‘You shall come away with your uncle, Elsie, 
and make an old fool of him again, if you like, 
Don’t ye mind crying ‘ Gate! Gate!’ ” 

Elsie gathered up her senses, and slowly sat up, 


pressing her forehead with both hands. ‘‘‘ Gate! 
Gate!’ Yes, I did cry ‘Gate! Gate!’ And is it 
really my dear old Uncle Simon? The Lord be 


thanked you are come to comfort me in my misery! 
Kiss me, uncle, once again!” and she smiled. 
‘“Gate! Gate!’ she murmured softly, and, falling 
back on the pillow, a thin stream of crimson welled 
from her lips, and Elsie was dead. 

The Gate was opend ! 


EEE 


Richard Grimestone had a bad- quarter-of-an 
hour before the coroner, but as a medical man 
certified that death had resulted from hemorrhage 
of the lungs, he escaped with a censure for neglect- 
ing poor Elsie in her delicate condition. Simon 
did not leaye her side until the funeral, when, like 
another Ophelia, white-clad maidens bore her to 
the grave. But these mourners were not alone. 
The Welsh are notorious for their second-sight, 
and as the cortége passed along the hill-side the 
mourners saw another ghostly funeral train keep- 
ing a parallel course with theirs, but the ribbons 
and the feathers were black, and not white, and 
Richard, who observed it, shuddered at the presage 
of another death. Simon returned home to the 
toll bar, firmly convinced that the cry of ‘‘ Gate! 
Gate!” was in some mysterious manner the very 
voice of Elsie. Very shortly he heard additional 
reports of the increasingly dissolute behayiour of 
Richard Grimestone. He was said to shun the 
farmhouse, to drink deeply, and to spend his time 
in company with Kate the blacksmith’s daughter. 
Her ascendency over him became stronger as con- 
stant dissipation weakened his constitution, and 
within twelve months of Elsie’s death they were 
married. Kate, to do her justice, set to work with 
a will to set the farm to rights, and gates were re- 
placed and fences mended and labouring men hired 
to clear and to till the land. But Richard hated 
the sight of the farm, and could not but contrast the 
sweet demeanour of poor Elsie with the harsh, im- 
perative manner that Kate gradually assumed 
towards him. 

December came round again, and the wild winds 
made eerie music round the old toll-house. Poor 
Simon grew melancholy in his lonely position, and 
grieved over the sad end of Elsie, for whom he had 
fondly hoped a happy and joyous career. The 
Christmas Cattle Fair, with its business and 
pleasures, at Cardiff, had attracted all the Welsh — 
farmers, and Kate had persuaded Richard to sell 
what small stock of cattle they had, with a yiew to 
giving up farming altogether. He only too gladly 
accepted the idea, and sent off his cattle to the 
market to fetch what they would, while he followed 
them a few days afterwards in a gig. But the 
cattle sold for a ‘‘song,” and he became infuriated 
with himself and all mankind. Returning home- 
ward with a small remainder of the purchase 
money, he droye down the hill where stood the old 


toll-gate in a reckless manner, which his black 
mare did not understand, and which she resented 
by tossing her head and breaking into a fast trot. 
Richard cursed her and flicked her over the éars 
with his whip. The mare sprang forward with a 
jerk that nearly threw the driver from his seat. 
Down, down, the steep hill she rushed, the gig 
swaying from side to side, when Richard suddenly 
_ became aware that beyond the next curye of the 
road was the toll-gate, that was always shut at 
night-time, and now it was near midnight. Good 
Heayens! If it were shut hé would be smashed to 
atoms before he could pull the mare up. He pulled 
hard at the reins, but in vain. He neared the gate, 
and cried out with all his might “Gate! Gate!” 
Simon, as ustial, slumbered at his fireside, but in 
the stillness of the night his trained ears caught 
the summons, and he rubbed his eyes and listened. 
Again ‘‘ Gate! Gate!” was called in a maddening 
tone, then the sound of a thousand splinters, curses, 
and groans. Sition opened his door as quickly as 
he could, to find a vehicle in fragments, a plunging 
horse, anda dead man. LElsie was avenged on her 

murderer ! 
The Gate was shut ! 
+ 


A QUEER AUSTRIAN CUSTOM. 


When Francis Joseph II. was crowned King of 
Hungary at Pesth in 1867 (June 8th) he was re- 
quired at one point in the ceremony to ride to the 
summit of a mound in the principal square of 
the city, and, with the Hungarian crown on his 
head, strike with his sword at the four quarters of 
the heavens, to indicate that he would repel all 
enemies from the four cardinal points of the 
universe. This mound was composed of earth 
brought from all the provinces of Hungary, and 
half a million of people were looking at the 
Emperor-King as he rode up the incline and drew 
his sword when he neared the top. On reaching 
the summit the horse reared and poised himself on 
his hind feet. There was breathless suspense in 
the yast multitude lest the rider should bo un- 
horsed or the crown be thrown from his head. 
Hither occurrence would haye been of the greatest 
moment, as it could not fail to be regarded as an 
ill omen for the monarchy, and sure to be followed 
by national disaster. The horse remained thus 
poised as the Emperor made the required strokes 
with his sword. As the weapon returned to its 

‘Scabbard the animal dropped gracefully to the 
ground, and there was a sigh of relief when the 
multitude caught its breath again. ‘<I could not 
help sharing in the general excitement,” said a 
friend who narrated the incident to me, “ although 
I knew that for three months Renz, the great 
circus man of Vienna, and one of the best horse- 
trainers of Hurope, had been training that horse on 
a similar mound of earth in the yard of the im- 
perial stables at Vienna. Every day for the last 
week or more the Emperor had himself ridden the 
animal, and rehearsed the performance with the 
greatest care. The horse knew exactly what he 

_ was to do, and did it according to his teachings.” 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE Moments 
previous to thé date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space tty Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
days of the date of the accident. Should the 
deceased haye been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
Moments’ will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 


Signature _ 
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HER FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


At exactly fifteen minutes to eight 
His stép was heard at the garden gate. | 

And then, with heart that was light and gay, 
He laughed to himself in a jubilant way. 


And rang the bell for the maiden trim 
Who'd promised to go to the play with him; 
And told the servant with joyous air, 

To say there was fifteen minutes to spare. 


And then for fifteen minutes he sat 

In the parlour dim, and he held his hat, 
And waited and sighed for the maiden trim 
Who'd promised to go to the play with him. 


Until, as the clock overhead struck eight, 

He muttered ‘‘ Great Scott! it is getting late!” 
And took a turn on the parlour floor, 

And waited for fifteen minutes more ; 

And swore to himself in a dubious way, 

And thought of those seats in the front parquet, 
And midnight came, and break of day; 

That day and the next, and the next one, too, 
Ife sat and waited the long hours through. 


Then time flew on and the years sped by, 
And still he sat, with expectant eye 

And lengthening beard, for the maiden trim 
Who’d promised to go to the play with him. 


Until one night, as with shaking hand 

He sat in the chair, for he couldn’t stand, 

And drummed in an aimless way, she camo 

And opened the door with her withered frame. 
The moon’s bright rays touched the silvered hair 
Of her who had fifteen minutes to spare. 


And then in tones that he strained to hear 
She spoke, and she said: ‘‘ Are you ready, dear ?”’ 
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TRAVELLING IN JAPAN, 


Besides railways and steamboats, there are four 
other modes of travelling in Japan : by stage coach, 
horse, kago, and jinrikisha. Stages are chiefly 
used in the northern part of Nippon, where the 
railroad ends, and in Yeddo, between Sapporo, 
Mororan, and Hakodate. They are dreadful old 
things, with stiff springs and with seats on the sides, 
so that comfort is out of the question, eyen when 
the road is good. The ears also are constantly tor- 
tured by the drivers, who are much addicted to the 
use of the post-horn, which they blow on the 
slightest proyocation on entering a village, or near- 
ing a curye, or on espying a waggon or even aman 
on foot ahead. But it is a cheap way of travelling, 
as you can hire a whole stage for £2 from Sapporo 
to Mororan, which is a two days’ trip, or four days 
for the driver, who has to tisk returning empty. 
Where the road is at all good the stage is perhaps 
preferable to horseback, as you are under a cool 
roof, and it makes better time. But in the motin- 
tainous regions pack horses only can bé had, and 
in travelled routes it is no longer necessary to take 
your own saddle, as a primitive sort of foreign 
saddle can generally be obtained. The Yeddo 
horses shy easily, but are otherwise gentle enough, 
and their greatest fault is that they obstinately 


INSIST ON STOPPING AT EVERY INN 


till they have been persuaded by means of a club 
that it is advisable to move on. The Japanese 
have long since recognised this propensity of their 
horses, and wherever there is a difficult road, there 
is apt to be a station or village called Umagaylshi, 
which means ‘‘ Horse-turn-back.” 

The kagos, or chairs, for carrying people, which 
were once so universal and popular, and in which 
one has to squat, Japanese fashion, are not much 
in use now, except for inyalids in mountainous 
regions like Nikko and Myanoshita, the jinrikisha 
having taken their place wherever the road is 
sufficiently level to permit its use. Hyerybody 
who has eyer looked at a Japanese photograph is 
familiar with the appearance of these ‘‘ man-power 
yehicles,” which are a sort of compromise between 
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a regular carriage and a basinette. They are not 
oe larger than baby carriages, but, whereas the 
latter are pushed from behind, the jinrikishas 


HAVE A REGULAR PAIR OF SHAFTS 


in front, between which the runner takes his place, 
ready to start at a brisk trot. The seat is like that 
in a regular carriage, and in place of the hood of 
oiled paper, which was formerly used as a protection 
against rain, there is now a regular carriage cover, 
which can be raised or lowered at will. The first 
ride on one of these yehicles gives one a mixed 
feeling of pleasure (for they are really most com- 
fortable things on a good road) and of humiliation, 
because one imagines that one must be presenting 
a ludicrous spectacle solemnly riding through busi- 
ness streets in a baby carriage, drawn by a half- 
naked coolie. The first time we tried a jinrikisha 
we felt as if we were riding on the back of an 
ostrich or some other two-legged animal. Butit is 
astonishing how soon one gets accustomed to the 
sight and use of the jinrikishas, and finds them 
the most natural and self-evident things in the 
world; in fact, after a while one becomes as ayerse 
to walking in this warm climate as long as a 
‘‘rickshaw ”’ (as foreigners say) can be obtained, as 
a person who is accustomed to a bicycle or 
tricycle. Indeed, a jinrikisha is not so very unlike 
a bicycle in effect, except that it has a more com- 
fortable seat, and is impelled by another man’s 
muscles instead of your own. 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN 
EUROPE. 


According to one account, it is stated that the 
wife of Prince Sergius of Russia is entitled to this 
honour, whilst another authority claims it for a 
daughter of the reigning house of Denmark, a 
handsome woman who comes from a family of 
beauties in their day. Still another writer nomi- 
nates a member of Hnglish royalty, while a fourth 
favours a German lady. 

One of the latest claimants is the Comtesse 
Aymery de la Rochefoucald, a Parisian belle, who 
has attained distinction heretofore as being a living 
reproduction of Marie Antoinette, but it is only 
within the last week or two that her admirers have 
laid claim to the still higher honour of being the 
beauty, par excellence. It her pictures are truth- 
ful she is certainly a handsome woman, but whether 
everybody will unite in granting her this honour is 
another matter, there being such a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes beauty. However, if 
ancestry counts for anything, she certainly comes 


from a family whose women have always been — 


notable for their beauty. Comtesse Aymery is 
described as a typicil blonde, with blue eyes, in 
combination with regular features. She is excep- 
tionally bright intellectually, which alone would 
have gained her fame in the best circles of French 
society if the reputation of her beatity had not 
already proceeded farther. 

The Lia Rochefoucald family can be traced back 
to the eleventh century, when ont Toucald, first 
Seigneur de la Roche, is spoken of in a charter of 
an abbey of Angouléme. Its most distinguished 
members flourished in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries respectively, their fame being 
principally derived from literary and State achieve- 
ments. 
March 27, 1827, was distinguished during his life 
through his efforts in furthering vaccination and as 
the founder of the first savings bank in France. 


> 
‘‘No,” said the society belle at her toilet; “I 


neyer blush, though I sometimes change colour.” 


And she tried an entirely new brand of rouge. 
—10: 


Lady doctor (young and fair): ‘Please turn 
your head a little.’ 
Masculine patient: “Ah, dear, you haye already 


turned it.” 


» & 


he Due de la Rochefoucald, who died 
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SUNNY SIDE OF SOLDIERING. 


’ LIEUT. & QUARTER-MASTER P. J. THORPE, 
1sT BT, ROYAL IRISH RIFLES. 
Author of “ Associations Beneficial to Soldiers,” 
. “ Pleasures Within Our Reach,” ete. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS ARTICLES. 


XIII. Change of Scene, 

XIV, A Soldier's Funeral; .. 

xy. On 7. ya ea —An Ocean 
jac 


e. 

XVI. Off to South Africa. ; 
XVIL “ Trekking ” in South Afrioa, 

IIL A British Field Foros, 

IX, The Field of Battle. 

. Asa Warrant Officer, 
XXI. The Voyage Home, 
XXII, The Soldier on Furlough, 
XXIII, Married Life in the Army. 
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IX. Soldiering in India. 

X. A Soldier’s Prospects in India, 
XI. On the Line of March. 

XII, Promotion to Colour-Sergeant, 


XXIV.—THE QUEEN’s ComMMISSION, 


If you weré born to honotr, show it now ! 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it. 
SHAKESPEARE—(Pericles iv, 6.) 


And now we come to an era in the soldier’s 
career, when he is to receive the crowning reward 
of all his labours and exertions; when, by a 
stroke of the pen, he is to be elevated from the 
- position of a mere soldier to the rank and status of 
an officer and a gentleman, by the bestowal on him 
of the ‘‘ Queen’s Commission.” 
_ For this has he been striving during all the 
_ years of his soldiering, and it is within his grasp 
at last. And it is no ignis fatwus that he has been 
‘chasing all this time, but rather a materialistic 
reality, which ultimately manifests itself in a 
substantial position which is the passe partout to his 
future independence, 
_ Here let me say that. in leading the soldier on 
step by step until he becomes the distinguished 
recipient of the Queen’s Commission, I do not for 
one moment wish it to be thought that I would 
recommend aspirants to strive for commissions, as 
combatant officers, with the ulterior object of 
climbing higher the ladder of promotion; for, 
unless a man is possessed of private means, inde- 
pendent of his military pay, it would be suicidal 
policy on his part to seek promotion in the com- 
batant grades, and would probably only end in his 
ruin, and the undoing of what years of work, 
perseverance, and exemplary behaviour had con- 
triyed to build up. 

The reason why a man not possessed of a private 
income would find it impossible to maintain his 
position as a combatant officer is not far to look for, 
for it appears on the surface. His subaltern’s pay 
of 5s, 3d. per diem would not even pay his Se ae 
mess bill, no matter how economically or thriftily 
he lived; and, even if he managed in such a way 
that his regimental pay coyered his mess expenses, 
there would be nothing left to pay for uniform, 

lain clothing, and other expenses incidental to 

8 position. = 

o; there are only two commissioned gradesin the 
army worth the deserying soldier’s ambition, and 
those are the appointments of quarter-master and 
riding-master; but as the latter is a position 
peculiar to the cayalry and horse artillery, and 
does not offer much facility for promotion, I will 
confine my observations to the grade of quarter- 
master, which is an appointment common alike to 
artillery, cavalry, infantry, &c. 

The qualifications requisite in a candidate for 
promotion to a commission as quarter-master are 
that he must be either a warrant officer or non- 
commissioned officer, not over forty years of age, 
must be in possession of a first-class certificate of 
education, and strongly recommended by his com- 
manding officer. The restriction as to age may be 
relaxed when the promotion is made for service in 
the field, or to fill a staff appointment, or in the 

eases of men promoted warrant officer or quarter- 
_master-sergeant before attaining the age of forty, 
in which eyents the limitation may be extended to 
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forty-five years. The daily rates of pay of quarter- 
masters are as follows :— 

: Field & Cavalry 

: Garrison & Royal 

Artillery Horse 


& Engi- Artil- 
Infantry. neers. _ lery. 

8, d. Bede 8. d. 

On first appointment ............ 90 96 10 6 
After 5 years’ commissioned 

service 10 6 11 0 12 0 

5. 10 ‘5 12 0 12 6 13 6 

ei 18 % 13 6 14 0 15 0 

2 15 0 15 6 16 6 


es 20 = fen 
On appointment a quarter-master ranks as a 
Haatanant, and after ten years’ seryico in that 
grade he is adyanced to the higher rank of 
captain; however, in the case of distinguished 
conduct in the field the seryice qualification is not 
insisted on, but the officer is adyanced to the higher 
rank without regard to the length of time he may 
haye been commissioned. 

There are yarious staff appointments in the army 
which are reseryed solely for quarter-masters, and 
which carry with them the rank of major. 

It is open to a quarter-master, not over thirty- 
two years of age, to exchange his commission for 
a combatant one, provided he passes the profes- 
sional examination, but for pecuniary reasons, 
which I haye already detailed, it is inadvisable 
that he should take such a step. 

A quarter-master is pioided with very comfort- 
able quarters in barracks, together with fuel and 
light, or in the case of the latter, a money allow- 
ance in lieu. He is also allowed a soldier as a 
servant, who is struck off duty to attend on him. 

All uniform and plain-clothing must be kept up 
by the officer at his own expense; but, on being 
commissioned from the ranks, he is granted an 
allowance of £100 with which to provide himself 
with the necessary outfit. 

The retiring allowances of a quarter-master are 
as follow :— 

On retiring after 10 years’ commissioned service, 
with a total service (including that in the ranks) of 
30 years—£200 a year. In the case of an officer 
who has not completed 30 years’ total service, £10 
a year is dadiietes from the above amount for each 
complete year of service under 20, provided that 
his poured pay shall not be thus reduced below 
£150 a year. 

If on retirement the officer has not completed 10 
years’ commissioned seryice, but has completed 30 
years’ total service, he is granted retired pay at the 
following rates :— 


Rees 
After 5 years’ commissioned service ... 8 0 per diem, 
” ” ”» ” 8 6 ” 
” 7 ” ” ” 2 0 ” 
8 ” ” » ) 6 ” 


” 9 bp. ” bf brs eee 10 0 Tawar 

A certain number of distinguished service 
rewards, carrying with them annuities, are reserved 
for apportionment amongst selected quarter-masters 
in the army. 

In the event of a quarter-master dying in the 
seryice, his widow and children receive the follow- 
ing allowances :— 


Compassionate 

Pensionto allowance to 

h widow. each child. 

If holding the rank of major... £70 yearly. ... £14 yearly. 
5 yeEreeptain. 5. 0. --, Sy een diess Ry 


; ‘ »  lientenant... 40 ,, Fae ii ae 

If the officer’s death is due to illness which can 
be directly traced to fatigue, privation, or exposure, 
incident to active operations in the field, and his 
demise takes place within twelve months after 
having first been removed from duty on account of 
such illness, or he dies from wounds received in the 
execution of his duty otherwise than in action, 
within twelve months after haying been wounded, 
then his widow receives 50 per cent. more than the 
ordinary rate of pension specified above, while each 
child is ay 25 per cent. more than the 
ordinary rate of compassionate allowance. ; 

If the deceased officer is killed in action, or dies 
of wounds received in action, within twelye months 
after haying been wounded, his widow is granted 
twice the ordinary rate of pension, and each child 
50 per cent. more than the usual compassionate 

lowance, 
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The duties of a Quartermaster are of a yery 
complex nature, and necessitate the most constant 
and untiring vigilance. 

With him rests the responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of the men’s rations of bread and meat, and 
although the regulations absolve him from all onus as 
to their qualities, still he is expected to bring the 
benefit of his practical experience to bear on the 
subject, and he is looked to to prevent any cause 
of aieetats ction creeping in with regard to the 
men’s food. 

The preparation and cooking of the men’s meals 
also lie within his sphere of action, and he requires 
to be a man of considerable acumen to enable him 
to encounter and overthrow the many various 
abuses which not unnaturally creep into the 
messing arrangements of such a large community. 

The custody and distribution of the fuel and 
lightform a part of his duties, and as the custodian of 
the Government on one hand, and the purveyor of 
the regiment on the other, he has the difficult task 
to discharge of doing justice to both parties and 
yielding satisfaction to all. 

The various quarters and barrack-rooms are 
under his supervision, together with their furniture, 
and he has to make periodical inspections of them 
in order to insure that they are kept in good order 
and free from defect. 

He is responsible that every man in the battalion 
is newly clothed once a year, and that the Sergeant 
Master Tailor and tailors working under him fit 
each man correctly and with uniformity. For this 
he needs not only an accurate eye and a sound 
judgment, but also the qualities of tact, energetic 
supervision, and a knowledge of details. 

Besides the clothing of the men, he has also their 
équipment and arms to look after, taking care by 
due measures that their full establishment is kept 
up, that they are renewed as they become worn out, 
and that the Armourer Sergeant working under 
him keeps the arms in perfect condition. 

All the year round he has charge of public stores 
comprising clothing, equipment, necessaries, &e., 
amounting in value to seyeral thousand pounds 
worth, for which he is responsible, and of which he 
has to keep an exact account in various ledgers and 
account books kept for that purpose. Twicea 
year be has to fit each man with a new pair of 
boots, once a month provide him with clean sheets, 
and once a quarter with fresh bedding. 

He is responsible for the custody and expenditure 
of ammunition, for the general cleanliness of the 
barracks, for the whole of the sanitary axrange- 
ments connected with the barracks, for the gas and 
water supply, for the transport and conveyance of 
stores and baggage—and when a regiment is on 
active service, on the line of march, or in camp, it 
may be assumed that the general comfort and 
welfare of everybody is solely depondent on the 
efficiency of the Quarter-master’s arrangements. 

He must be a man of ready resources, capable of 
surmounting the greatest obstacles ; he must be 
blessed with an even temper, which is often sorely 
tried ; his knowledge of men and things must be 
vast and extensivé ; he must be of a sanguine dis- 
position and capable of inspiring others to exertion. 
‘With these he must combine the power of command, 
a fund of tact and forbearance, a sound education, 
and a knowledge of technicalities of every descrip- 
tion. 

A thorough good man neyer fails to win the 
confidenée and esteem of his commanding officer 
and brother officers, and, possessing this, he has 
great facilities not only for ameliorating the sur- 
roundings and promoting the comfort of his former 
comrades in the ranks, but also of conducing, toa 
very great extent, to the general happiness and 
welfare of everybody in the battalion. _ 

The duties, though multifarious, ubiquitous, and 
seemingly ardtious, are nothing to an educated, 
energétic man; the position is one of the greatest 
independence, the quarter-master being responsi- 
ble to his commanding officer alone for the due 
performance of his duties; the pay is good; while 
the prospects of ultimate advancement and final 

ension far exceed anything that a soldier could 
fom to secure in any position in civil life. 
(This series of articles will be concluded neat week.) 
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A RussIAn millionaire—a Baron and a bachelor 
—has just committed suicide because he found life 
‘too monotonous.” 


THERE are said to be over 23,000 Indians in the 
United States who can read English, and over 
10,000 who can read Indian languages. 


ACCOMPANIED by her baby, a provincial woman 
made some purchases at a draper’s, and carried 
them off, forgetting the infant. In half an hour 
she thought of the cherub, and returned for it. 


BuRIALS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—There is 
‘‘comfortable room” in Westminster Abbey for 
forty or fifty more permanent occupants. This 
item, from the report of a commission appointed by 
the Government, suggests that great men would 
do well to die early and avoid the rush. 


BuckinGHAM PALACE is of no great historical 
consequence. It was built by Nash and Blore in 
1825 on the site of Buckingham House, the mansion 
erected by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in 1703 ; 
and Queen Victoria is the first Sovereign who has 
occupied the place as a Royal residence. Bucking- 
ham House itself was purchased by George III. in 
1751, and settled upon Queen Charlotte in 1775 in 
exchange for Somerset House. 


A QUEER SUPERSTITION.—Before an infant’s 
first exit from the house in which itis born, it is 
considered lucky for it to ‘‘go up,”—that is, 
ascend a few steps of a flight of stairs. This isa 
common belief in various parts of Europe. If the 
child is born on the top floor, or there are no 
stairs to ascend, the person carrying it steps on a 
chair or box, and then on a table. This proceeding 
is considered ominous that the child is likely to 
‘‘rise in the world.” 

A SHARK’s STRENGTH.—A singular sight was 
witnessed not long ago in Panama Harbour. A 
man in a small boat had succeeded in harpooning 
an immense shark, when the fish made off with the 
boat, and the man had to shout for assistance. 
Other boats came to his aid, until there were seven 
boats in line; but this did not seem to trouble the 
fish, for it continued to rapidly tow them all to 
sea. At last the shark contrived to disengage him- 
self from the harpoon, and then escaped. 


THe LAarcEest KircHen In THE Worip.—The 
Bon Marché in Paris possesses probably the largest 
kitchen in the world. It provides food for all the 
employés of the house, 4,000 in number. The 
smallest kettle holds 75 quarts, the largest 375 
quarts. There are 50 frying-pans, each of which 
is capable of cooking 300 cutlets at a time or of 
frying 220 pounds of potatoes. When there are 
omelets for breakfast 7,800 eggs are used. The 
coffee machine makes 750 quarts of coffee daily. 
There are 60 cooks and 100 kitchen boys employed. 


RopEnT Sacaciry.—A rat recently got caught 
by the leg in a trap, and squealed loudly for mercy. 
The shopkeeper watched the rat, which continued 
to squeal. Finally, another rat crept cautiously 
out, and walked up to his unfortunate companion. 
He evidently took the situation in, for they seemed 
to talk with each other, and arriyed at the conclu- 
sion that the captured rat’s chances were desperate. 
Soon the second one began to gnaw the unfortunate 
rat’s leg off, allowing it to escape, which it did, 
limping away on the three legs, the other leg re- 
maining in the trap. It almost seemed as if they 
had deliberated over the case, and had reached the 
only possible means of escape. 


Two persons die every second. 


In Bali, an island in the Indian Archipelago east 
of Jaya, the burning of widows still goes on. 


TERE are still fourteen different places on this 
lobe where cannibalism is practised, but the custom 
is gradually dying out. 


Russian Pouirics.—Russia is a country of tixed 
policies and permanent Ministers; it has always 
pursued with great tenacity one ultimate purpose— 
the heirship to the Ottoman Empire—and its states- 
men sometimes hold office for unbroken periods of 
thirty or forty years. 


BELIEF IN THE “‘ Hyin Eyr.”—The Corsicans are 
not the only people in the world who believe in the 
evil eye, for the Turk isso affected by it that he 
thinks it extends its influences to whatever animals 
belong to him. Strings of coral are sold on the 
streets and said to be a preventive against the eyil. 


VALUABLE LETTERS.—Some manuscript letters 
of Goethe to Frau yon Stein have been offered for 
sale by the former’s grandson. The price demanded 
is 150,000 marks (shillings). The Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar endeavoured to obtain them, but 
did not offer the sum asked. It is believed that 
the German Government wishes to secure them, 
pHhy English and American offers have also been 
made, 


Wuat is VENntson?—A famous German res- 
taurateur went into the bankruptcy court the other 
day. Judge of the sensations of his customers 
when they learned that he owed a bill of 15,000 
marks to a knacker for supplying him with the 
carcases of horses and donkeys! ‘To the ingenuous 
question as to what he wanted with these animals, 
the man had to answer, ‘‘ Why, my customers ate 
them as venison !”’ 


WHEN DOES NIGHT BEGIN P—This question was 
judicially decided the other day in a court in France, 
where there is a law which forbids sportsmen to 
hunt at night. A man, on being arrested for an 
infraction of the law, pleaded that the day was not 
yet over. After much scientific discussion it was 
decided that night began with the close of twilight, 
or when the sun had descended six degrees below 
the horizon. The almanac showed that on the day 
in question twilight, as thus described, ended 
thirty-seven minutes after sunset, and the sports- 
man was adjudged guilty upon that ruling. 


More ADVERTISING DopGEs.—The resources of 
the advertising inventor are endless. A toy gun 
for posting adyertisements is among the latest 
inspirations. It is used for shooting advertising 
arrows into trees, fences, buildings, or any inani- 
mate objects. The arrow is feathered with light 
cardboard of various colours bearing in large type 
any desired inscription. Two sections of the card- 


board and the resultant angles are embraced by a. 


cross slit kerf, the rear of the stick being wound 
with cord and the point sharpened to increase 
penetration. The advertising darts can thus be 
projected out of ordinary reach, but just high 
enough not to escape the notice of the passer-by. 
A Novet Mirxmarp.—A farmer in America 
went into his pasture late one afternoon, and dis- 
coyered an immense black snake coiled around the 
right hind leg of one of the cows and sucking the 
milk from her udder. When the snake saw the 
man approaching it dropped to the ground and 
attempted to escape, but was killed. It was over 
seven feet long. The cow the snake was milking 
was a fresh milch cow, but for several days past it 
was noticed that her udder was nearly empty when 
she came in with the other cows for milking. 
Among all the reasons assigned for the singular 
scantiness of this cow’s udder, milking by a snake 
was not thought of. The animal isa young one, and 
stood chewing her cud with the greatest content- 
ment while the snake was coiled about her leg 


| extracting her milk, 


THE royal standard of Persia is a blacksmith’s 


apron. 


In Sweden you can get a competent servant girl 
for £3 a year. : 


Sarpovu, the great French playwright, writes a 
hand so fine that it almost requires a magnifying 
glass to read it. 


BRITISH officers are aghast at the proposition to 
abolish the cocked hat and feathers worn by the 
superior officers of the army. 


VELOCITY oF NIAGARA Fauus.—According to a 
scientist the hourly rate of water falling over 
Niagara Falls is 100,000,000 tons, representing 
16,000,000 horse power; and the total daily Pa 
duction of coal in the world would just about 
suffice to pump the water back again. 


A QuEEN SNowWBALLED.— While the little Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland was out driving in company 
with her mother, she alighted and tried to stop a 
battle of snowballs between some school children, 
who thereupon turned rae her Majesty, and 
almost smothered her with snow. Indeed, they 
pressed her so hard, despite her declaration that 
she was Queen Wilhelmina, that the coachman 
was obliged to come to the rescue. 

PAVEMENT ARTISTS AND THEIR OR1GIN.—There 
are antiquaries who hold that the ‘‘payement 
artists” of the British Metropolis are, profession- 
ally, the descendants fallen upon eyil days of the 
Italian decorators who in large numbers came to 
this country in the middle of the last century to 
paint the scenery and ‘‘ properties” at the King’s 
Theatre, and to embellish the saloons and stair- 
cases of the mansions of the nobility and gentry. 


THE Ozar’s Bopy-Guarp.—Fifteen keen and 
courageous Corsicans form the Ozar’s body-guard. 
They accompany the Ozar almost everywhere, 
sometimes in disguise, sometimes in uniform ; and 
haye eyen to keep watch in the Imperial kitchen, 
and occasionally act as cooks. Three of them can 
never be convinced that the wine has not been 
drugged, and they insist upon ‘‘ tasting” fresh 
bottles three or four times a day. 

PAROCHIAL THEATRES.—Almost everywhere in 
France, the principal theatre of the town belongs to 
the municipal council, which partly recoups itself ° 
for the capital sunk, by the rents charged to the 
temporary lessees. The object, however, of a 
French town council is not to make a profit out of 
its theatre business, but to provide a handsome, 
commodious building, where they can go to seea 
play without fear of being stifled, and which they 
ae point out to strangers with some feeling of ciyic 
pride. 


TuE AGES OF TREES.—Some German scientists, 
interested in forestry, haye recently furnished 
information in regard to the ages of trees, They 
assign to the pine tree 500 and 700 years as the 
maximum, 425 years to the silver fir, 275 years to 
the larch, 245 years to the red beech, 210 to the 
aspen, 200 to the birch, 170 to the ash, 145 to the 
alder, and 130 to the elm. The heart of the oak_ 
begins to rot at about the age of 300 years. The 
holly oak alone escapes this law, itis said; and 
there is in existence near Aschaffenburg, in 
Germany, a tree of this kind which has attained an 
age of 410 years. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL READERS, 


Replies to questions on Patent, Legal, or Medical 
matters will be sent by post, if each question is 
accompanied by an ‘‘Enquiry Ooupon”’ cut from 
the third page of the cover of SPARE MoMENTs, 
together with a stamped addressed envelope for 
reply. Allletters should be directed to the ‘‘ Patent 

itor,” ‘‘Legal Editor,” or ‘‘ Medical Editor,” 
according to the nature of the qe , each depart- 
ment being quite separate from the others, 
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Reign of Terror. 


““T have not a friend in the world, and 
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A PARISIAN POLICE-COURT 
EXPERIENCE. 


A CRIMINAL’S CLEVER RUSE. 


Paris is policed in excess. You see the guardians 
of the public peace, as they are now called, in 
eyery part of the city, which might for this reason 
seem to a stranger always on the point of an out- 
break. They are as prevalent and as conspicuous 
under the Republic as they were during the Empire, 
the opinion of those in authority being that French- 
men need to be well watched. 

Of the ps pal police there are about six thou- 
sand, and these have so remarkable a capacity for 
self-distribution that one might think them ten 
thousand at least. Everything is regulated, 
from the sale of food to the holding of public 
assemblies. 

Any violation of law or order evokes the ever- 
present police. They appear to do little or 
nothing, to be part of the daily pageant of the 
metropolis ; but the bureaux of the police magis- 
trates—which we call police-courts—tell a different 
tale. There are bureaux in every one of the 
twenty arrondissements, and each morning the 
persons arrested the day before are brought before 
the magistrates, who decide their cases, inflicting a 
fine, in default of which they are sent to prison. 


A FREQUENT ACCUSATION 


is ‘“‘attempt to excite a riot,” a 
matter about which the Parisians 
are naturally sensitive, as their city 
is, and has been for ages, the most 
excitable in the civilised world. 
They shudderingly remember the 
insurrection of the Commune in 
1871, which, while it lasted, exceeded 
for ferocity and desperation the 


An extraordinary proportion of 
women appear at the bureaux, not 
a few of them arrested for trying to 
provoke a tumult. They are apt 
to be of the coarsest and most miser- 
able class. But some of the women 
who are arraigned before the magis- 
trates are often young, pale, 
wretched, plainly sufferers from ex- 
treme poverty and all the ills of 
life. Perhaps they haye been dis- 
covered in a theft, or perhaps they 
have been taken from the Seine, 
where they haye thrown themselves 
with suicidal purpose. ‘I cannot 
earn my bread,” they sometimes say, weeping. 
law will not let me die!” ie? 

Poverty is the chief sin of many of the miserable 
prisoners, and for that they are held guilty. 

Some of the men are so brutal and cruel in 
wonders if they 
can be of the same race as the polite, prosperous, 
elegant frequenters of the fashionable cafés and tho 
Bois de Boulogne. 


Usually they receive the sentence of th is- 
trate in sullen silence; but olen 


THEIR DARK EYES ARE MENACING, 
the expression of their 
ful. They seem to be biding their time, and 
as if marking the officials they have already 
doomed. 

The police magistrates deal with some of the 
most distressing and pitiable of human beings, but 
seldom show compassion for them. Familiarity 
hardens them to sights and sounds of woe. They 
go through their daily routine mechanically ; their 
sole concern being to get rid of it as soon as pos- 
sible. But at long intervals some prisoner, usually 
a woman, tells a simple story in self-justification, 
manifestly the mournful truth, which makes even 

e callous magistrate merciful. His eye moistens 
@ on- 


whole faces reyenge- 


d of sous and half-francs, and give it to the 


miserable outcast. The most ignorant and degraded 
Parisians have their humane side. 
An occurrence lately made known at the police- 
court revealed a marked French quality. <A 
outh, in the quarter St. Antoine, had, by report, 
Pheked his mother down, and, the report haying 
circulated, he was set upon by a number of 
labourers, who might have killed him if he had not 
been rescued by the police. The examination 
showed that the mother was a thoroughly bad 
woman. She had often attacked her unoffending 
son, a pale and puny, but industrious lad, and 
beaten him cruelly. He supported her, for the 
most part, returning good for evil. On the occasion 
of his arrest, she had again assaulted him, and 
when he tried to get away, she had seized a knife 
and had attacked him with that. In pure self- 
defence, he struck the weapon from her hand. 

In spite of this explanation, when the magistrate 
acquitted the boy, the on-lookers would haye 
handled him roughly,remembering only the original 
charge ; and he, seeing the danger 


ASKED TO BE LOCKED UP 


for protection. Throughout France, particularly in 
Paris, maternity is so supremely revered that the 
mere name of mother stirs a flood of that super- 
abundant sentiment for which the nation is re- 
nowned. 

Here is an example of the sudden and complete 
change of feeling peculiar to the French mind, and 


help him. Any one would have felt sorry for the 
poor fellow, An experienced detective informed 
me afterwards that he knew the man to be a 
regular thief, whose glib tongue had often relieved 
him of trouble. His recital was a pure invention. 
His morals were as bad as his manners were 
winning. 

Our illustration represents the trial of a girl of 
nineteen who was brought in one night, haying 
been found by the police wandering in the streets. 
She was half-distracted, and could not for some 
hours give any account of herself. When com- 
paratively calm she thus recounted her antecedents, 
which bore internal evidence of truth, and were 
afterwards corroborated. Her father had been a 
well-to-do tradesman, but, ruined by speculation, 
he committed suicide, leaving her. mother, an 
inyalid brother, and herself in poverty. The girl 
was good-looking and fairly educated, and her 
mother had been thought a beauty. 


THEY HAD A HARD STRUGGLE, 


earning a scant livelihood by sewing. Her mother 
married again, and her husband treated her and the 
children very badly. The brother died, and the 
step-father acted in such a manner as to drive the 
girl from the house. . 

Haying a fair voice, she was induced to engage 
herself to one of the singing cafés near the Place de 
la Concorde; but her surroundings were intolerable, 
and she felt obliged to leaye. She drifted from one 


of the strong influence thereon of a plausible story. employment to another, and was serying as a 


IN A PARISIAN POLICE-COURT. 


A man was taken to the police-court, accused of 
trying to pick a pocket of one of the promenaders 
in the Champs Hlysées. He was suspected of 
being a hardened criminal, though he was less 
than thirty years old, and the prejudice of the 
spectators, who attend the sessions in large 
numbers and inyariably constitute themselves the 
ee of the cases tried, was very strong against 

m. 

The sense of pecuniary honesty is so firm among 
the French people generally that a professional 
thief is apt to excite their bitter wrath. This man 
was allowed to tell his tale, and he told it most 
effectively. He admitted his attempt to steal, 
but declared that it was his first violation of law. 
He had been driven to it by dire necessity, he said; 
he was a widower, and he had a very ill child, a 
little daughter, who was suffering for want of food. 
He had endeavoured to get work day after day to 
no purpose; he had begged in vain; he believed 
the girl was starying. Rather than see her die 
he had determined to get by any means what 
would keep her alive. He was eloquent; he was 
ape in his narrative; he was a natural actor, 
ike so many of his race. : 

At the close of his speech 


MANY EYES WERE WET; 


the magistrate, who was visibly moved, discharged 
him. As he passed through the crowd outside the 
bar men in blouses pressed his hand, offering to 


waitress in a cheap restaurant in the 
Latin Quarter when she was falsely 
accused of theft. She had found 
that her beauty was her worst enemy, 
and, when released, she put a 
chemical preparation on her face that 
destroyed her complexion. Having 
tried many ways to earn her bread 
honestly, she, after repeated failure, 
swallowed an overdose of laudanum 
to end her sorrows. It made her 
very ill, and affected her brain, and 
in this condition she had been found 
in the streets, and arrested. 

Such sad romances as this are 
frequently disclosed in the police- 
courts, which are mournful mirrors 
of the life of Paris. 


70: 


Bilks: ‘“‘ You remember Jones, 
the fellow who was always asking 
‘Is it warm enough for you?’” 

Wilks: ‘ Yes.” 

“Well, he’s dead.” 

‘Ts that so? How happy he must be. 
ask that question all the year round now.” 


10: 

This world is like a crowded ’bus ; 
A few good men, perhaps, 

May find a seat, but most of us 
Must hang on by the straps. 


Goes 


He can 


‘‘That’sa mighty poor poem you selected for the 
prize,” said a rhymester to an editor who had been 
conducting a literary contest. 

** You think that was a poor one, do you?” re- 
plied the editor. ‘You ought to see the others.” 


barca ca OF 


“‘ You should keep better hours,” said the clergy- 
man to the young man from Regent-street. ‘“‘ You 
should—did you eyer see the sun rise, my good 
brother ?” 

‘Yes, sir; I observe it nearly every morning on 
my way home,” was the astonishing rejoinder. 


——!0: —— 
PREPARED FOR Ir. 
Husband (coming wearily in and seating him- 


self): ‘‘ Well, you can buy that cloak you wanted 
somuch. Imade something on an inyestment to- 


day.” 
Wite : “Tm go glad, dear. Here is the inyoice.” 


174 
OUR HOLIDAY GUIDE. 


Articles on the following places haye already 
appeared. The numbers containing them may bo 
had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., post free, 14d, each :— 


No. NAME OF RESORT. No. NAME OF RESORT. 
{octal (Lanc.). 35 { per (Cornwall). 
28 , 


Southwold (Suffolk). Great Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
Ventnor (Isle of Wight), 3 Penzance (Cornwall). 

29 | Eastbourne (Sussex). Harrogate (Yorks). 
Scarborough (Yorkshire), 37 Bettws-y-Coed (N. Waleg). 
Bray, Co. Wicklow | Ramsgate (Kent). 

30 (Ireland). 38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire). 
Southport (Lanc.), 39—The Hartz Mountains. 
Leamington (Warwicks,), | Brussels (Belgium). 

32 Llandudno (Wales), 40 Grange-over-Sands and 
Brighton (Sussex). Furness Abbey (Lance.). 
Ilfracombe (N. Devon). | 41—A Tour in the Peak District. 

33 Portsmouth (Hants), 137.—Bournemouth, 

Southsea (Hants), 138.—Morscambe (Lane.). 
Longridge ( Lanc.), | 1389.—Aberystwith (South Wales). 
es (North Wales). 140.—Folkestone (Kent). 

34 


Hastings and } Sud | 141.—The Killarney Lakes and 

St. Leonards § PUSS: | 

Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
35—Douglas (Isle of Man), 


Neighbourhood. 
142.—Southend-on-Sea, 


INGLETON. 


One of the prettiest villages in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is undoubtedly Ingleton. It is 
situated in the yery heart of the Land of Water- 
falls, and at the foot of that monster of nature, 
Ingleborough. 224 miles from London, it may be 
reached either by the London and North- 
Western, from Huston, or by the Midland, from 
St. Pancras, the fares being, first-class 32s. 4d., 
second-class 25s. 3d., third-class 193. 1d. Return 
tickets double fares. The population of Ingleton is 
a little under 1,700. The place is as yet com- 
paratively unknown, but here the jaded man of 
business may breathe the mountain air, and recruit 
his shattered energies by climbing to his heart’s 
content, without the trouble and expense of a visit 
to Switzerland or the Tyrol. There are very few 
places in Great Britain which can boast more 
yaried sources of interest or more remarkable 
wonders of nature. They seem to be concentrated 
here in the smallest possible space. Here are to be 
found caves, pot-holes, rugged and charming river 
scenery, mountains, and terraces of limestone rock, 
which need only to be seen to be admired and re- 
membered throughout a lifetime. 

The views from Ingleborough Hill (2,373 feet 
above sea level), Whernside Hill (2,344 feet high), 


. and other eleyated situations, cannot be surpassed 


in the North of England. A vast extent of country, 
from north to south, with the Irish Sea in the 
west, can be distinctly traced. In the north-west, 
the confused heap of mountains in the Lake District 
terminate the prospect at the distance of fifty miles. 
Westward the view is closed in by the dipping of 
the sky into the distant sea, and southward, after 
following the indented shores of the Irish Sea, the 
Welsh mountains lift their broken summits through 
the mist. 

Pendle Hill is plainly seen in the south-west, 
while in the east and north-east black and 
irregular hills and deeply indented valleys 
terminate the yiew. The plain, on the top of 
Ingleborough Hill, is about a mile round, with the 
ruins of an old wall of gritstone upon it, and some 
circular walls, from which circumstance it is 


- supposed to be the site of an ancient Britsh fort 


and camp. 

Following the courses of the rivers Twist and 
Doe we make a tour of the four-mile walk, up one 
river and down the other, and admire the water- 
falls to our heart’s content. There are two 
entrances to these well-kept walks, and at each a 
small charge for admittance is made, to defray the 
expenses incurred in keeping the rustic bridges, 
&c.,in repair. Entering by the slate quarry end 
(charge 2d.), the Snow Falls are at once visible. 
The stream rushes through the gorge, narrowing at 
times to little more than a foot in width, then 
dashes upon the rock below with terrific force, 
sending the white spray hither and thither like 
wavering flakes of snow. 

This portion of the river will ever haye an 
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especial interest for the geologist. The Craven 


Faultis here seen to advantage, through a wide 


area. Nota fragment of limestone remains in this 
portion of the slate embanked riyer. ‘he 
length of the bed of slate, which runs nearly north 
to south, may be traced for seyeral miles, though 
only some two or three hundred yards in breadth. 

The plane of the cleayage is nearly perpendicular 
to the horizon, and affords matter for speculation 
to the geologist as toits presence, there being 
nothing but limestone rock-to the east and west of 
it. 

Proceeding upwards, we come to Backstone Gill 
Gorge, through which the river runs with great 
rapidity. The rocks on each side reach a 
stupendous height, and the scene of rushing, leap- 
ing, foaming, and roaring waters is truly magnifi- 
cent. 

Further on are the Beezley Falls, a series of 
pretty cascades at the bottom of which is Backstone 
Gill Hole, a deep cavity, circular in shape, and with 
high rocks on either side. 

After leaying the river banks we come to the 
foot of the Twistleton Scars, and an ascent from 
this point is well worth the trouble, as the yiews 
obtained on the summit are extensive and 
beautiful. 

Descending to the base of Twistleton Scars, we 
proceed until we reach a gate in the stone wall, 
through which we pass, and cross the footbridge 
oyer the river Doe. Soon after leaving the foot- 
bridge we come upon the gem of the Ingleton 
Waterfalls, Thornton Force, where the water has a 
clear descent of sixty feet from the rocks to the 
pool below. 

Passing downwards, through some of the most 
entrancing natural scenery that the mind of man 
can conceive, we reach the beautiful Pecca Falls, 
seyen in number, a perfect paradise of wood an 
water, cascade and torrent. 3 

Along the banks of the rivers the paths are kept 
in good order, and numerous seats are placed in 
convenient situations. But, leaving the beauties 
of the river scenery for a while, we will turn our 
steps towards the numerous points of interest 
around about Ingleton, 

The village of Clapham, four miles from 
Ingleton, is one of the prettiest places in England. 
Almost every cottage is embowered in rose trees. 
This is the best point from which to make the 
ascent of Ingleborough. ‘The yisitor may inspect 
the ornamental grounds and lake attached to 
Ingleborough—the residence of the Rey. M. &. 
Farrar. Here, also, are the famous caves, three- 
quarters of a mile in length, Clapdale Hall, Trow 
Gill, Gaping Gills Hole, and the Norber Boulder. 
Other places of interest a few miles out are: 
Whernside-hill, ten miles; Kirkby Lonsdale, seyen 
miles; Ribble Head, six miles; Weathercote caves 
and falls, which the late. J. W: M. Turner, R.A., 
thought worthy of portrayal on canyas. 

Before closing this article we must not omita 
mention of the celebrated Weathercote Caye, to 
obtain access to which application must be made 
for a guide, who charges 1s. each for admission. 
As we wend our way along the path in the field 
the falling and splashing of water is distinctly 
heard; but when at length we approach the door 
of the enclosure, and the guide ushers us in, the 
effect upon one at being so suddenly confronted 
with the amazing cascade is wonderful. Following 
the guide down a flight of stone steps, and thence 
under a natural arch, we descend into a great 
cave. The scene there before us is awe-inspiring. 
The perpendicular height of the north corner of 
this caye is 108 feet. About thirty feet from the 
top there pours out of a hole in the rock a torrent 
of water, which tumbles precipitately about seyenty 
feet down on the rocks at the bottom with a 
deafening roar. The water sinks as it falls amongst 
the rocks and stones, and then disappears along a 
subterranean passage for a mile, appearing again 
by the side of the Turnpike-road. a 

Accommodation for tourists in the village of 
Ingleton is good, ample, and reasonable in price, 
there being some half dozen hotels, of which the 
Ingleborough Armsisthe chief; and there are also 
numerous priyate residences where apartments may 
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be had, besides a large coffee tavern in the village. 
Horses and conveyances of all kinds are on hire at 
the hotels, and permission may be obtained to fish 
in the streams. 

From Manchester (Victoria) Ingleten is eighty 
miles, and the ordinary third-class return fare is 
13s, 4d. Tourist tickets are, however, issued fre- 
quently at a charge of 9s. Sd,, and during the 
season excursions are run at considerably cheaper 
rates. 


HURRIED DINNERS. 


It is a mistake to eat quickly. Mastication per- 
formed in haste must be imperfect eyen with the 
best of teeth, and due admixture of the salivary 
secretion with the food cannot take place. Whena 
crude mass of inadequately-crushed muscular fibre, 
or undivided solid material of any description, is 
thrown into the stomach, it acts as a mechanical 
irritant, and sets up a condition in the mucous 
membrane lining that organ which greatly im- 
pedes, if it does not altogether prevent, the process 
of digestion. When the practice of eating quickly 
and filling the stomach with unprepared food is 
habitual, the digestive organ is rendered incapable 
of performing its proper functions. Wither a much 
larger quantity of food than would be necessary 
under natural conditions is required, or the system 
suffers from lack of nourishment. The matter 
may seem a small one, but it is not so. Just asa 
man may go on for years with defective teeth, im- 
perfectly masticating his food, and wondering why 
he suffers from indigestion, so a man may habitu- 
ally liye under an infliction of hurried dinners, and 
endure the consequent loss of health, without 
knowing why he is not well, or how easily the 
cause of his illness might be remedied. 
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Sanso: ‘‘ There is one thing that every woman 
likes to have a finger in.” 

Rodd: ‘‘ What’s that ?.” 

Sanso: ‘‘ An engagement ring.” 
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The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
A jaded crowd walks gently by the sea ; 
The fishers homeward plod their weary way, 

Concocting lies to tell to.-you and me. 


aerate ere? 


Patient: ‘‘ Doctor, I fancy, somehow, Tye got a 
touch of the gout.” 

Doctor (grimly): ‘‘ Fancy, my dear sir! Ifyou 
had, you wouldn’t fancy, you'd know.” 


THE ONLY GRIGKETERS’ INSURANCE, 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by the Proprietors of SPARE 
eines to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
neously by accident whilst 
traveling by TRAIN, TRAM- 
CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SpARE Moments (or the page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Com- 
anies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
a these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three eats will ae e He to the 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or CRICKETER, who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident 
whilst cycling or cricketing under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good forthe 
current week of issue only. In the event ofacci- — 
dent, notice must be given to the Proprietors within’ 
seven days. Any number of Bona-fide Claims in — 
one week recognised. — 


Signature_ 
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LAUGHING HIMSELF TO DEATH. 
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“Laugh and grow fat,” has been the saying 
from time immemorial, but it will have to’ be 
changed to ‘‘Laugh and grow thin,” judging by 


the case of a farmer in America, who is said to be 


dying of joy over the advent of a railroad in the 
neighbourhood of his property. A writer some 
years ago called attention to the fact that only 
among the ancients and the French do we hear of 
te dying of laughter. He mentions Zeuxis as 

aying died of laughter at the painting of an old 
woman, and of Philomen who expired on seeing a 
donkey drink a glass of wine, and the French as 
having a book containing a list of men who had 
laughed themselves to death. 
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LETTER-WRITING BY BLIND 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Some of the girls at institutions for the blind 
haye become so proficient at the sewing machine 
and knitting machine as to be engaged in work- 
rooms ; others are successful teachers of music or of 
literature to the blind; still others are proficient 
cooks, and, if not able to earn their support in a 
public way, so helpful and capable in their homes 
that they can be in no sense considered dependent. 

It required three years to teach the first pupil 
the use of the sewing machine, owitg to the lack of 
experience on the part of the teachers and the lack 
of confidence in her ability to learn on the part of 
the pupil, as well as some fear of the machinery 
which she could not see. At first disastrous 
attempts were made with the entire machine. The 
needles broke and the thread snarled as the wheels 
were reyersed or the work pulled the wrong way. 
Then better intuitions came and better results 
followed. First, the treadle was explained and its 
motion taught with no needle in the bar, and when 
the foot became so sensitive to its motion as to 
realise instantly whether the wheel was turn- 
ing properly and in the right direction, another 
portion of the machinery was explained and taught 
in the same way, until finally the blind girl winds 
her bobbin, puts it in place, and threads the needle 
quickly in some mysterious way, prepares her 
work, and stitches so neatly one would scarcely 
know from the motion of her hands that they were 
performing the work of eyes as well as hands. 

In the same way the knitting machine is taught 
so thoroughly that in the buzz and whirr of half a 
dozen machines each girl detects quickly the 
peculiar click that indicates a dropped stitch on her 
own work, and with her sensitiye fingers finds the 
wandering thread and loops it over the needles with 
her crotchet hook so deftly that it is hard to believe 
she does not see either thread or needles. 

_The use of the typewriter is taught to boys and 
girls, and by this means they write to their triends 
who can see. They manage the machine entirely, 
insert the work and prepare it alone. The greatest 
disadvantage under which they labour, which 
hinders their writing from dictation as an occupa- 
tion, is their inability to look back in case of inter- 
ruption to find the last written word or to correct 
their work when finished. i 

Mattress making and repairing is another industry 
taught, and is under the charge of a man and 
woman each totally blind. The work, when com- 
pleted, is purchased by private customers, many of 
whom haye probably been regular patrons of this 
department for seyeral years, 


PRIZE FOR AUSTRALIAN READERS ONLY, 


As already announced, we offer a Special Prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best article on “ Life in Australia.” 

Competitions, not to exceed 4,000 words in length, should reach 
the LONDON offices of ‘‘ SPARE MOMENTS” not later than 
October 3ist, 1591. 

The enve!opes to be marked “ Colonial Prize,” 

The competition may be descriptive or an anecdotal sketeh 


founded on facts, but will only be open to residents in Australasia. 


Every competitor must send with his competition the top line 
of the cover of any number of ‘SPARK MOMENTS” (after 
No, 124) to prove that he is a regular reader, 
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COSTERS AND THEIR LITTLE 
3 WAYS. 


Amongst the many ‘‘little”’ dodges practised by 
the London coster, none, perhaps, has been more 
successful than the iron plum. This tough bit of 
fruit generally weighs from 4oz. to 6oz., and is so 
much like a full ripe plum that itis most difficult 
to tell it is fruit without picking it up, and though 
it is fast dying out, owing to the strict surveillance 
of the authorities, the practice is still largely in 
vogue. Jt was the invention of one of the coster 
fraternity, and it has been said that he made a 
good deal of money over his nefarious idea. 

For the benefit of those readers who are un- 
acquainted with the working of ‘‘ the bullet,” as it 
is called, we will repeat the process. On tendering 
your money at a barrow for a pound of the suc- 
culent fruit, you will feel gratified to note how 
generously the scale balances in your favour. 
But if you afterwards weigh that same bag, you 
will be surprised at the diminution of the weight. 
How are you supposed to know that while heaping 
the plums into the bag the coster had dropped in 
“the bullet” amongst the others? But this he 
had done, and the weight being obviously above 
the pound, it stands to reason that a few must go 
back, and with them the 6oz. ‘‘ bullet,” the ex- 
traction of which has decreased your purchase by 
one-third of its legitimate weight. 

A similar fraud is practised with other fruit, but 
‘the bullet” business is not so extensive as it 
used to be. One trick, however, is worthy of 
mention for the ingenious character of the swindle, 
and that is the peck measure fraud. This measure 
was the invention of a coster who used to hawk his 
wares in Clerkenwell. His secret brought him in 
asmall fortune; it was not till a year or so after 
he had reaped large but fraudulent benefits from 
its usa, did he condescend to sell ‘‘ copies ” of it to 
his confréres at nearly a sovereign apiece. 

One might put a rule inside and outside this 
measure to test its accuracy, and find it perfectly 
true. The trick bottom does not work until a few 
peas, beans, or other vegetables have been put in, 
then up springs the false bottom, which has hitherto 
been kept in position by a small scissors-like 
appliance, which eventually ‘‘ pulls” the measure 
to the extent of at least a quarter of the pur- 
chaser’s dues. The moment the contents are 
emptied, the bottom goes noiselessly and swiftly 
back, with a freedom quite automatic. . 

It is very unwise to buy potatoes at the door 
from itinerant hawkers. The wares are more often 
than not the refuse of the potato field, or those 
which haye been cast aside owing to the fork 
haying pronged them. ‘The holes, on examination, 
are inyariably found to have-been carefully filled 
up by little pieces artfully let in. 
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A REAL STAGE RAINBOW. 


Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, is 
engaged in experimenting on how to produce a 
‘‘real rainbow” on the stage of the theatre which 
forms part of his School of Art at Bushey, Herts. 
Mr. Herkomer is not only a thorough artist, but a 
genius, haymg already succeeded in producing 
some admirable and new stage effects which are 
now in use.’ With him the study isa hobby. He 
is also the designer of a number of Henry Irying’s 
most striking costumes. If he succeeds ‘in his 
present efforts, who knows but what we will haye 
some time in the future, ‘‘ real bolts of lightning,” 
‘‘ real water-spouts,” &c., on the stage? Perhaps 
it might also be possible to produce a genuine 
tornado in embryo. Of course, dramatic people 
should not be allowed to produce this last pheno- 
menon until they demonstrate perfect control of it. 
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Every man has his price, but brides are giyen 
away. 


GIRLS CAN’T THROW STONES! 


There is one thing in which a girl can’t imitate a 
member of the sterner sex—that is, in throwing a 
stone. The difference between a girl’s throwing 
and a boy’s is substantially this: the boy crooks his 
elbow and reaches back with the upper part of his 
arm at about right angles with his body, and the 
forearm at an angle of 45 degrees. The direct act 
of throwing is accomplished by bringing the arm 
back with a sort of snap, working every joint from 
shoulder to wrist. 

The girl throws her whole arm rigid, the boy with 
his whole arm relaxed. Why this marked and un- 
mistakable difference exists may be explained by 
the fact that the clavicle or collar-bone in the 
feminine anatomy is some inches longer and set 
some degrees lower down than in the masculine 
frame. ‘The long, crooked, awkward bone interferes 
with the full and free use of the arm. This is the 
reason why a girl cannot throw a stone. 


———— — 4 -—---- 
HOW THE NAZARENES WORK. 


The shops of Nazareth, where our Lord was born, 
are primitive. Unfortunately, the carpenters have 
introduced the modern novelty of a work-bench, 
and no longer sit onthe floor beside the board at 
which they work, as some related crafts still do 
elsewhere. But their tools are very simple, and it 
is interesting to notice them doing a great deal at 
the door-sill, in the light, which with us can only 
be done at the bench. They sit on the ground to 
drill holes in wood or to use the adze; but at best 
their work seems to be yery rude. Blacksmiths, 
with tiny bellows and furnace and small anyil, find 
abundant employment in sharpening the simple 
ploughs and mattocks ofthe peasantry, and making 
folding knives for them, the quality of which may 
be judged from their price, which is only twopence 
or.threepence. Shoemakers also do a good trade, 
sitting, like all other workmen who can do so, at 
the door or in the street, but their skill is confined 
to slight, short boots of bright coloured leather, or 
to slippers without heels, which are all that one 
sees, as a rule, even on the roughest roads. 
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Miss Straitlace: ‘‘Do you see that poor blind 
beggar woman at the corner, Maud? How pitiful 
it is to see her sitting there in the crowd with that 
card, ‘I am blind,’ suspended around her neck!” 

“Miss Follibud: ‘‘ Yes, it is pitiful; but, Hthel, 
what a delightful chaperon she would make!” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
‘All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ORLY, For further 
particulars, see No, 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Science Literature (Sexual), splendid books, only éd. each; 
worth 5s.—Addres:; Professor Hillis, Phrenologist, Batley, 
Yorkshire, (1) 

Typewriter—Bar-lock, with ail accessories, quite new ; recently 
cost £23; only been used a few times. What offers in cash, or 
good exchange !—Adaress, “ Typewriter,” Exchange Depirtment, 
SPARE MOMWsNTs, Fetter-lane, London, H.0. (2) 

Air-gun, or Saloon Rifle, wanted, with acessories, Stat: lowest 
price to ‘Target,’ SPARE MOMENTS, Exchange Departinent, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, H.0. 

Miniature Carved {vorine Opsra-giasse:; these beantiful lilt'e 
articles are sent, post free, cu re eipt of seven stamjs,—laton 
368, Albert-road, Aston, Birminghim. 

Stamps (quantity), 6d. per 100, free ;-breaking collection; 4,000 
stamps.—Heath, 84, Bury-street, Salford, Manchester. 

For Sale, a quantity of “ Glacier’? Window Decoration (Imita- 
tion Stained Giass) by M’Caw, Stevenson, and Orr, Belfass ; value 
65s.; quite new. hat offers—cash or exchange ?’—John Hardy, 
Bower-street, West Hartlepool. 

Few Boys’ Book#, Stamps, Amusements, etc., for Sale. | Send 
stamp for list to Herbert Townrow, Beaconsfield House, Crown- 
road, Twickenham. 

SPECIAL.—Look amongst your old letters and see if \oa haye 
any Foreign or Colonial Stamps, or Original Ruvelopes, dated 
between the years 1848 and 1870 If you have, send them to 
Collector,’ Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter- 
lane, London, and he will return you gocd value in cash. 

Fretwork! Fretwork !!—30 full-size patterns, post free, six- 
pence. Satisfaction guaranteed, — Caiter, 4, Princes-street, 
Devonport. 

Forty Foreign Stamps.—Mexico, China, Java, eto., 234.; cheap 
selections on approval,—Haberstraw, Park-terrace, Swansea, 
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Fioments with ye Editor. § 
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THE Countrinc CoMPETITION is going to be a 
grand success, judging from the number of letters 
of inquiry which haye reached us. Many corre- 
spondents will have seen replies to their queries 
in last week’s issue. In answer to several readers 
we have to say that any ‘“‘a’s” or ‘‘t’s”’ which 
appear to haye dropped out of words are to be 
allowed for and counted. One correspondent 
fancies these letters are left out intentionally in 
order to catch readers tripping. But this is not the 
case, the omission being caused in course of 
printing. In one or two instances we find that a 
word has been repeated in error, owing to the oyer- 
sight of the proof reader. In such cases it should 
be counted. 

* & 
* 

“A. T. anp OrHERs.”—Thoe ‘‘a’s” and “t's” 
in the synopsis, and, in fact, in every word con- 
cerning the story are to be counted by competitors. 
No entrance fee whateyer is charged, our object 
being to bring the story itself prominently under 
the notice of readers, trusting, should they enjoy 
its perusual, that they will not fail to recommend 
it to their friends. Any newsagent will procure 
back numbers, on receiving orders to that effect, or 
we will send them post free for 14d. each. Both 
large and small letters are to be counted. 

* * 
* 

NE or two readers complain that is difficult to 
count the two letters from one copy of SPARE 
Moments, as when marking the ‘‘a’s”’ and ‘‘t’s” 
in ink it leads to confusion. The best plan to 
adopt would be to buy two copies weekly, counting 
the ‘‘a’s” from one copy and the ‘‘t’s” from the 
other. It is impossible for us to say at present 
how long the story will last, as all depends on the 
space which we can afford it weekly. 

eat 


“<i. B. P.”—See reply to ‘‘ A. Shuttleworth ” in 
No, 142. You will find full information regarding 
electricity in the book therein recommended. 

* 
* 

““W. GrimsHAw.”’—Send a stamped addressed 
envelope and we will give you the names of some of 
the best books on Sanitary Science, with prices, and 
where published. 

* * 
* 

“S$. B.” (Hastings)—We shall not publish ‘A 
Woman’s Mistake” in volume form, though we 
have had the copies of Sparr MoMENTs containing 
it bound up in special covers. These volumes we 
can supply at 3s. each, post free. Neither will the 
‘‘ Nihilists’ Decree” be issued separately. 

* * 
* 

“ X. Q.”—We have no objection to competitors 
obtaining assistance in the counting and sharing 
the prize should they win one. This, of course, 
must be arranged by themselves, but in such cases 
only the name of the actual competitor must 
accompany the lists. 

* *& 
* 

“A Oanny Scor” writesas follows :—‘ Although 
your readers will no doubt view the articles now 
appearing under the title ‘ Curious Scotch Customs,’ 
in the light in which they are no doubt intended, 
viz, as a huge joke, it is possible some of your 
foreign readers may require a ‘surgical operation’ 
ere they see it in the same light. It was only the 
other day that the Bishop of Sodor and Man was 
the victim of a cruel hoax, for he seriously repeated 
in a speech on opening a bazaar in Ramsey, that 
our Scotch churches were profitably used as adyer- 
tising mediums for soap, &c., and when the state- 


ment of the guileless gentleman was ridiculed, he 
excused himself by saying: ‘I read it in an English 
newspaper.’ Now, sir, it is just possible that some 
equally eminent personsignorantofourcustoms may 
just as readily take as Gospel the statement that 
our churches are used on week days as oil stores, 
and packing-box manufactories. I am confirmed 
in this supposition by the credulity of an English 
friend of my own who paid our city a visit recently, 
and who wished to see for himself those scenes of 
riot and drunkenness so vividly depicted in this 
week’s issue of SPARE MoMENTS, and of which he 
had heard and believed actually occurred in our 
large towns on aSunday, and he seemed very much 
ashamed of himself when—after a five hours’ ride 
on the top of a tramcar through our principal 
thoroughfares, and a walk through our purlieus— 
he was forced to admit he had been cruelly hoaxed. 
The articles are interesting reading, but in justice 
to your English and Irish readers who are unac- 
quainted with Scotch customs, do please say, in the 
words of the late Artemus Ward ‘this is a goak.’ 
All the same, no one has been more amused and 
entertained by their perusual than—A Canny 
Scor.” 
* * 
* 

The articles on Curious Scotch Customs, now 
appearing, are, as stated at the head of each, written 
and compiled from personal observation by a 
journalist who has resided for many years in the 

and o’ Cakes. So far from their being ‘‘a huge 
joke,” we are informed that they represent the 
state of affairs among Scotchmen generally. Our 
object in publishing the series of papers is not, as 
some correspondents imagine, for the sake of 
abusing Scotchmen, such an intention being 
furthest from our thoughts; but in order to show 
our countrymen North of the Tweed that there is 
room for improvement in many branches of their 
social hfe. As we are writing this note a Scotch 
friend has just returned from his holidays, spent 
with his family at Morayshire, and he tells us that 
during his visit recently to a local kirkyard, he 
saw the bones of persons who had been buried in 
the place lying about outside the graves, they 
having been dug up from their resting-places to 
make room for further burials in the same earth. 
Doubtless the contributor of the articles now 
appearing will further enlighten us on this point 
in due course. 

* * 
* 


As an instance of the unfortunate results of pro- 
crastination, and in proof of the truth of the 
proverb that it is the thief of time, we may mention 
that a reader in Altrincham sent in his puzzle 
coupon last week a day late, consequently it did 
not reach us until Tuesday morning. The coupon 
contained the correct solution ‘‘ Foxdale,” but 
owing to its reaching us a day late it had to be dis- 
qualified. This should be a lesson to all com- 
petitors that it is better to get your competitions in 
a day in advance of the closing time than a day 
behind. In this case the competitor is a loser by 
3s. 6d. We regret this, but it is his own fault. 

* * 
* 

“R. F. W.” (St. Neots).—We do not understand 
from your question what it is you want to know. 
Please repeat and enclose stamped envelope, and 
we will give you all information in our power. 

* * 
* 

“OQ. W.” (Charing Cross Station).—We regret 
that at present we cannot see our way clear to 
altering the conditions of the Railway Servants’ 
Insurance Scheme as you suggest; the risk being 
so yery great, even as the offer stands at present. 
The matter shall, however, receive our careful con- 
sideration with a view, if possible, to the alteration 
being made. 

* * 
* 

“FB, K.”—We would not advise a man of your 
education to join the Army Service Corps, as pro- 
motion is slow and the good appointments are few. 
It is true that the duties are lighter than in an 


; 


Infantry corps, and in your case you would pro- 
bably always be employed in an office preparing 
returns, correspondence, &c.; but if you. wouldn't 
mind roughing it a little at first, you would have 
far better chances of getting on in the world by 
joining the Infantry, where an educated man is 
always sure of success—provided he conducts him- 
self properly. In the Infantry also, there are 
greater opportunities of working your way up to 
the position of an officer than in any other branch 
of the service. 
* * 
* 

‘“‘Martin.”—Dom Pedro was dethroned by a 
revolution, November 15, 1889, since which time 
Brazil has been, in name at least, a republic. It is 
now under a constitution similar to that of the 
United States. The President of Brazil is Deodora 
da Fonseca. 

* * 
* 

“J, B.”—You can obtain the index to Vol. VY. 
of Spare Moments, post free, by sending 13d. in 
stamps to our publisher. No index was published 
to Vol. I., but those for Vol. II., III., and IV. are 
still obtainable for 33d., post free. 


* * 
* 


‘*Camss.”’—Do not imagine that because you are 
a college graduate your chances of obtaining an 
editorial position on a newspaper will be any better 
than those of a person who has not enjoyed equal 
educational advantages. Unless you have a natural 
taste and ability for such work, it is not at all 
likely that the venture will prove successful. 

* * 
* 

“A.S, B.”—A little thought should convince you 
that such a large sum could not be earned in such 
a short time with the expenditure of so little capital. 
It is far safer to risk money in slow but sure in- 
vestments than to be led on by the glittering bait 
offered by such concerns as the one in question. 

* * 
* 

““F, P.” (Macclesfield)—Many thanks for your 
offer to distribute handbills among your fellow 
employés., A parcel has been forwarded to you. 
We had no intention of ignoring the journal you 
mention, our remarks being intended to refer to 
periodicals only. 

* * 
ve 

“LirttE Boy.’’—We have been requested to 
communicate with you. We do not know who you 
are, but our correspondent says that you will 
recognise this pet name. She was formerly engaged 
to you, but, alas! you and she quarrelled bitterly 
and separated. You wrote to her some time ago, 
asking her to be friends once more; but she, ina 
moment of anger, replied that she refused to con- 
sent to such a proceeding. She regrets this reply, 
and further, she is breaking her heart on your 
account ; therefore will you please put yourself in 
communication with her by the next post? 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 

12 months ... ... 
675, Serves | ese cious 


5; Wie ee sen shee tapes 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the re of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Co., at the 
and’ 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 


Offices of SPARH MOMENTS, 12 
street, London, B.C., 12th September, 1891. 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE. 


No. 88.—MR. SIMS REEVES. 


JoHN Srus REEVES, one of the most popular and 
successful vocalists and musicians of the Victorian 
era, was born at Shooter’s-hill, Kent, on October 
21, 1822. At the very earliest period of his life 
his affinity to the harmony of sounds made 
itself apparent. His father saw this and im- 
mediately took the youthful prodigy under his 
care, and encouraged and fostered the child’s 
loye for music. Under his masterful guidance 
the boy made rapid progress, and was first 
heard to advantage as a choir boy in the church 
of North Cray. Little did the congregation 
who heard him then for nothing heed how 
willingly they would in the future pay, and 
trayel miles, to hear the same yoice developed 
in manhood. 

At the age of ten Sims Reeves could play 
all Handel’s organ accompaniments from the 
original figured bars, and the possession of this 
wonderful gift and mastery over the instru- 
ment gained for him, four years later, the posi- 
tion of organist in the same church. In addi- 
tion to this he proved that his knowledge of 
music was sufficient to admit of his taking 
over the conduct and training of the choir, 
and this task was accordingly confided to him. 
Thus he had attained at the age of fifteen a 
position which men have fought and still fight 
hard for years to procure. 

But the youthful prodigy did not stop here; 
his powers were not confined to singing and 
organ playing, for he was also a skilful execu- 


bassoon, and he sought to add to his stores of 
knowledge by commencing to study the art of 
music engraving. But a career had already 
been mapped out for him; his wonderful voice 
and his musical abilities were his fortune, and 
it was obvious to all that his profession should 
be governed by his talents. 

Anent the first appearance of the celebrated 
vocalist before the public a great deal of con- 
troyersy has taken place. Many different 
dates and places have been put forward, each 
claiming to convey the correct information; but 
we have it from his own lips that he first made 
his début as ‘The Gipsy Boy” in Guy Mannering, 
in 1839, at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Theatre, for 
the benefit of the late tenor, George Barker. He 
was then in his eighteenth year. 

Some of the confusions of dates and places 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Reeyes—not 
absolutely at the commencement of his career, but 
shortly afterwards—used to play under the name 
of ‘“*Mr. Johnson.” Oddly enough, at the time 
Mr. Reeves was playing and singing in Newcastle 
as ‘Mr. Johnson,” a Mr. Johnson—quite a 
different person—was playing and ‘singing in 
similar parts, and the names of the two—the real 
Mr. Johnson and the theatrical ‘‘Mr. Johnson ””— 
got mixed up. . 

During the transition period, before his voice 
had properly developed, he appeared alternately as 


former, and most people will remember that when 
“Mr. Johnson” appeared at the Grecian Theatre, 
and later at Drury-lane, then under the manage- 
ment of Macready, he sang second tenor parts. It 
speaks well for Mr. Sims Reeves’ national senti- 
ment that, when he found it necessary to enter on 
the usual course of artistic training, he studied 
under English masters, and that, with the 


exception of a few months at Paris under Bor- 
dogni, and; a short jperiod at Milan, where the 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 
From a Pholograph by Barraud. 


elder Mazzucato gaye him lessons, all that he 
knows has been learned in England and of 
Englishmen. 

When Mr. Reeves returned from Italy in 1847, 
he made his first important appearance in this 
country. This was on December 6, when he was 
cast for the réle of ‘‘ Egardo,” against Mme. Doras 
Gras’ ‘‘ Lucia,” in Lucia di Lammermoor. Itis not, 
perhaps, gonerally known that the familiar name of 
**Gardy,” which he bears in his intimate domestic 
circle, is one that was given him after his very 
excellent performance of the leading character in 
Donizetti’s opera, and that has clung to him ever 
since. After Mr. Reeves’ appearance, Berlioz, the 
famous conductor, speaking afterwards on the sub- 
ject, said: ‘‘ Reeves is a discovery beyond price; 
he has a charming voice of an essentially sym- 
pathetic character, and is a yery gcod musician.” 

In the year following he made his first appear- 


baritone and tenor, with a preference for the | ance ata provincial musical festival. This was at 


Norwich, and from this time his popularity as an 
oratorio singer became assured. At the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s concert of The Messiah, in the 
same year, he sang in oratorio for the first time in 
London, and was there and then pronounced the 
most acceptable tenor that our country had pro- 
duced. The year 1850 was one of particular 
significance to the great vocalist, for then it was 
that he married Miss Lucombe, who was at one 
time considered by many to be the ‘Queen 
of Oratorio Music.” 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
several prominent vocalists owe their success 
to the training they have received at the hands 
of Mrs. Reeves, and an illustrious example may 
be found in Madame Patey. 

Mr. Reeves has appoared in company with 
the most celebrated singers of the day, and 
when he was in the provinces with the great 
Jenny Lind, tickets for their concerts were one 
guinea each. 

Now that he has retired on his well-earned 
laurels, the famous tenor spends a quiet and 
unostentatious existence. He has always been 
very abstemious, and if before singing he 
wished to clear his throat, he invariably took 
a sip or twoofstout. Unlike a good many 
other popular vocalists, he is a great believer 
in wraps, and no singer suffers more with the 
throat than he does. 

The sensitiveness of Mr, Sims Reeves is pro- 
verbial. He could not bear the slightest 
noise whilst singing, and it was not unusual 
for him to stop abruptly in the middle of a 
song if his audience did not maintain a rigid 
silence. 

A pathetic incident happened to the great 
vocalist in his early dramatic career which is 
worth recalling. He was playing ‘‘ The 
Squire” in the pantomime of Old Mother 
Goose with Frederick Joulton’s company, 
and at the very moment he was walking off the 
stage singing, _ 

‘My wite’s dead, there let her lie, 
She’s at rest, and so am I,” 
aman tapped him onthe shoulder and said: 
“You must come home directly, sir; Mrs. 
Sims is dead.’’ You may imagine the shock. 
As soon a: he was at liberty he hurried home 
and found the news, alas! only too true. 

Probat.y the most successful portion of Mr. 
Sims Reeves’ career, artistically speaking, was 
reocned in the middle of the fifties. Many will 
casily recall his remarkable efforts at the Handel 
Festival in 1857, and again at the succeeding 
gathering in 1859. The immense multitude of 
people then gathered in the central transept were 
almost electrified by the wonderful ring in his 
yoice, and his admirable rendering of the Passion 
music in the Messiah and the contrasting solo in 
Israel in Egypt. ““‘The enemy said” became the 
talk of the musical town. His public life since 
then is almost a matter of common history. As an 
opera, a ballad, and an oratorio artiste he has had 
no contemporary equal, and eyen now, with well- 
nigh ‘‘three-score and ten” years to his credit, 
there are many points wherein he could maintain 
his former supremaey were his powers put to the 
test. 
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By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” ete., ete, 


CHAPTER XI. 
MABEL FINDS A FRIEND—STARYATION HALL, 


“It isnot much I can;,but with free mind 
T do bestow it. Not in charity, 
But in such aid as heart to heart may give, 
Knowing each other's worth.” 
—OLD PLAY. 


soon as his visitors were gone 
Nicholas Arden, starting from bis 
seat, hastily bolted the door of the 
apartment, Opening the larger 
of the two oaken cabinets, the 
depositories of so many secrets 
and treasures, he took from it a 
long Spanish rapier, and passed 
the finely-tempered blade several 
times through the cushion of 
poor Mabel’s chair, listening eagerly at 
each thrust to hear if he could detect the 
rustling sound of parchment or the chink 
of gold, 

“It was a vain hope,” he murmured, 
after he had fully satisfied himself that there was nothing 
there. “Proofs of the marriage—if it really took place— 
were not intrusted tv such hands.” 

From that time he ceased to regard the chair more than 
any other of the lumbering pieces of furniture in his 
desolate chamber. 

Alice conducted her visitor to her own apartment. 
ae closed the door, she took her by the hand, and 
said : 

“ You must not leave me without some proof that all of 
- the name of Arden are not ungrateful. You preserved my 
. father’s life—and he 1s my father,” she added, with a 

Bas op oneh he never felt a parent’s love towards 
me ; 
sy “This is a sad home for one of your years,” replied 

: Mabel; “and Mr. Arden so rich, too. As for the service 
T rendered him, it was my duty.~ Iam amply paid in the 
promise he has made me.” 

“TI will see that it is kept,” said the poor girl; “for I 
know how the heart clings even to inanimate things when 
they remind us of those we love. You are about to under- 
take a long and painful search to discover your lost child ; 
think you,” she added, alluding to what Jem had stated, 
“that the man’s story was trne—that your husband——” _ 

“No—no!” impatiently interrupted the bereaved 
mother. “Ned loved his child, however harsh or cruel 
he was tome. He would not have harmed a hair of Meg's 
head for all your father’s wealth.” 

“ But the other—Mrs. Stanley's daughter?” 

Mabel shuddered, for she remembered her husband's 
parting words the night he had left her to meet the lawyer 
at the post-house, when, in reply to her entreaties not to 
harm the little stranger, he made answer that “it was 
worth its weight in gold.” 

“J will not press you further,” continued Alice Penny. 
object is to serve, not distress you. You will visit London 
in your pilgrimage?” 

_“Sueh is my intention.” 

The miser’s daughter seated herself at an old, inlaid, 
tortoiseshell desk, which had been her mother’s, and 
hastily wrote a few lines, which she carefully sealed and 
directed. ‘They were addressed to Mr. Thomas Brindsly 
goldsmith, Lombard-street, London. : 

“Take it,” she said, placing the letter in the hands of 
Mabel. “He will assist you. 'l'c | him your purpose and 
your story. He isa man of counsel nd warm heart, and 
knows the world, If ever you should jj d yourself in any 
great necessity,” she added, “you may appi, to him again. 
Farewell, and may Heaven speed you in your. arch!” 

The heart of the grateful mother was too full for 
words. She could only raise the hand of the fai cirl to 
her lips; her thanks were in her tears, t 

When they descended to the lower room they found 
Goliah and Bandy-legged Jem busily occupied in dis- 
cussing a mug of ale-and some bread and cheese. which 
the postillion had good-naturedly sent for, ; 

The boy, who was eating ravenously, regarded the two 
females with something like a scowl, fearful lest the old 
man should invite them to join in the repast. He 
immediately assisted himself to a large slice of the loaf, 
and to at least two-thirds of the chasse, which he wrapped 
__-—s up n. a piece of old newspaper, and thrust into his pocket. 

; It was not often that Goliah made suclt a feast, 

}. Mabel approached the cage, which Alice had placed 
upon the table, and chirruped and whistled to the bird 
which opened its wings and uttered a low, plaintive note, 
as if aware of the app:oaching separation, 

Do not fear,” said Alice ; “it shall be well taken 
care of,” 
a pee dear, kind, young pady !” exclaimed Mabel ; 

cannot thank you as I ong t, itis my gratitude lacks 
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words—not that my heart lacks gratitude! 
of a broken-hearted mother rest upon you!” 

Desiring the boy to remain, Alice herself conducted her 
visitors to the door, which she carefully bolted and locked 
after them, and hastened back, for she heard the yoices of 
her father and Goliah disputing in the kitchen. 

The old man had descended unperceived, and caught 
his man-of-all-work devouring the remains of the bread 
and cheese. To snatch it from his hands was the impulse 
and act of an instant, vowing at the same time “ that his 
daughter's extravagance would ruin him,” 

“Shame, father!” said the indignant girl, blushing 
deeply. “The food was given to the boy!” 

“ So it was!” roared Goliah. 

“Given him,” repeated the miser, 

“ Where ?” demanded the boy, “There ain't no bread 
and cheese in this house. The last piece was in the 
mouse-trap, and that you had for dinner the day you felt 
unwell. It had been there a month at least!” 

“Who gave it him?” 
sionately. 

“The man who accompanied your preserver,” answered 
Alice. ‘He saw that he was hungry.” 

“Saw |” interrupted the boy, at the same time spreading 
his huge hand upon his stomach ; “ he might have heard if 
he had listened—it has been cursing and grumbling these 
three days! It’s worse than the poor-house—it was filled 
with something there.” 

“Growing-pains, Goliah!”’ said his master, deliberately 
eating the bread and cheese—“ growing-pains.” 

“JT wish I had done growin’! exclaimed the lad, with 
an air of savage vexation. at seeing the food rapidly dis- 
appear; for it is very hurtful.” 

“What, father,” whispered Alice, “would you eat the 
bread of charity ?” ; a 

“ Any bread,” muttered the old man, shuffling out of the 
room, “and be thankful for it. I am poor—miserably 
poor, and beggars should not be proud.” 

No sooner had he disappeared than his daughter, over- 
whelmed with grief and shame, sank upon a seat and 
sobbed bitterly. .Poor Goliah sat eying his young 
mistress for some time; he could not bear to see her ery, 
so began to blubber for sympathy. ; 

“Don’t ery, Miss Alice,” he said—don't cry; though it 
is very trymg. But master ain’t got it all, though he 
did pounce ‘upon it like a tiger—there is some left for 
you. 

So saying he took from his pocket the portion of bread 
and cheese which he had wrapped up in ‘paper, and 
eagerly pressed her to eat. ; 

“T can't, Goliah,” sobbed the poor girl; I am not 
hungry.” 

“Not hungry,” repeated the boy; 
You've had nothing all day. 
is hungry in this house. 
it? Starvation Hall!” 


The blessing 


“ He stole it!” 


inquired the old man pas- 


“that won't do, 
Everybody and everything 
Do you know what people eall 


“Finish your repast,” said his young mistress, rising to | 


leave the room; and forthe future I will see that you 
have proper food. It will be a fearful struggle!” she 
mentally added; “but I must be firm with him; and, 
after all, the money is my own!” 
“Hard lines!” muttered Goliah—“ very hard; she has 
forgotten the egg—but I wont remind ‘her of.it now. I 
do wish someone would wring the old man’s neck, and 
marry his daughter. Marry her!” he slowly repeated, 
with the air of a person who suspects that, in the heat of 
the moment, he has gone too far. “No, I 
should like anyone to marry Miss Alice!?’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


QUIRK INSTRUCTS NED CANTOR—MEETING WITH 
BLACK WILL—MABHL FRUSTRATES AN ATTEMPT 
TO ROB THE GOLDSMITH, AND NED IS ONCE MORE 
PLACED IN DURANOE VILE, Ein 


“ He has everything that an honest man 
Should not have. What an honest man 
Should have, he has nothing | ” 


—SHAKESPRARE, 


Ned Cantor, on his arrival in London, easily found out 
the residence of Lawyer Quirk’s confidential clerk, who 
took him to his own lodgings, and kept him till the arrival 
of his principal in town, which was not till three or four 
days after the escape from the hall. : 

“Well, Ned,” said the old gentleman, rubbing his hands 
with an air of satisfaction, as soon as he saw his old 
acquaintance ushered into his private office, “how has 
Snape treated you?” DIN # 

“ Well enough,” replied the ruffian; “ only he is such an 


infernal hypocrite: says grace before every meal, and 


wanted me to go to a prayer-meeting; then talked to me 
about the sinfulness of my ways ! 
should like to know!” 


_ ‘Well, well, Ned,” replied Quirk, “we have all our 
little weaknesses, and Snape has his, He hasan idea of 
doing everything respectably. It looks well in the head 


of an office like mine'to be seen regularly at church. 


business. H 


don't think I 


What have his been, I 


. az y 
the lost childven ? , 


alltter folly =" Sarge 
“Tisten!” interrupted Quirk. 


means to go in search 0} 
where they are——” Ri 
«JT will take care of them!” said Ned. ; 
“You will do ncthing of the kind,” said the lawyer; 
“you must send for me—you understand?” 1 

“Yes,” answered the ruffian, slowly. 

“ And will do as I direct?” E 

“Yes; that is, provided you mean no harm to little Meg. 
“ Took you, Mr. Quirk,” he added, “I am a poor man, and 
I daresay a bad one; but Meg is my own flesh and blood 
—not abit of her mother in her. I know [ am in your 
power—that you could hang me if yuu pleased!” _ 

“TI certainly could!” quietly observed the old gentle-- 
man. alee 

“And you might,” added Ned, with a look of savage 
determination, “before I'd suffer you to harm a hair of 
my child’s head!” Obes cis 

Quirk regarded the speaker for several minutes in 
silence; perhaps he was surprised to find so much human 
feeling in the degraded being before him. 

“And what interest can I possibly have in harming 
her?” he at last made answer, with a smile. “No Ned— 
no! Iam one of those who keep as clear an account with 
Heaven as is consistent with the weakness of our nature, 
and never commit even an equivocal action without first 
weighing the temptation !}” i . 

For once the man of law spoke the truth—he sinned on 
mathematical principles. 

It was finally arranged that Ned should leave London 
on the following day—Quirk supplying him with the 
means; that he shonld traverse the country in various dis- 
guises, and communicate at regular intervals with the 
lawyer. : 

The affair being regulated to the lawyer's satisfaction, 
that very night he returned to the Hall, in order to have 
the promised explanation, as he termed it, with Lad 
Briancourt, respecting the marriage of the baronet wit 
his daughter, ‘ 

In one of his calculations, at least, he was doomed to 
disappointment ; but we must not anticipate which, 

As Ned left the office of Mr. Quirk, in Serjeants’ Inn, 
to his astonishment, more, perhaps, than satisfaction, he 
encountered his former companion in so many evil courses 
—Black Will: the fellow was dressed im the height, or, 
rather, the excess, of fashion. Making Cantor a sign to 
follow him, he darted down one of the narrow streets lead- 
ing towards the Thames. : 

“So,” he said, as soon as they had reached a spot where 
they were less liable to observation than in Fleet-street, 
“you have got off |” , Pe: 

“ You see T have!” 

“ How?” demanded Will, cnriously. 

“A friend!” replied Ned; “but no matter for that, 
How is it I find you in London, rigged out like any 
squire?” ‘ 

ier London, my dear boy,” exclaimed Biack Will, with an 
air of conceit, “is the only place for a man of tilent! I 
was lost in the country—quite thrown away! I am glad 


I have met you—we can work together again! I 
| want someone on whom I can really depend—such a 
plant!” 


“ A plant?” 

“ Yes,” continued the young scamp—for he was little 
more than eighteen—* I have made the acquaintance of a 
goldsmith’s assistant, and—but come,’’ he added, “it's il 
talking with dry lips. Let's drop in some house where we 


can discuss our plans. Ned,’’ he continued, surveying the 


ress of his triend with a critical air, “you really must 
get rigged out. Ican never walk the streets of London 


with a man with a coat like that—it would disgrace mel” | 


“Would it!” repeated his former pal with a sneer; 
“yerhaps my coatis better lined than yours |” ~ rye 
So saying, he pulled out the purse with the fifty sove- 
reigns, which Quirk had given him on the night of e 
robbery and escape trom the Hall. Tee Sane 
“What do you think of them?” headded. © = 
Black Will smiled disdainfully, and opening his pocket+ 
book, he displayed to the astonished Ned notes “to the 
amount of at least two hundred pounds. r 
“Where did you get them?” he whispered, 
“Where there are as many more to be obtained !” re-~ 
plied Will, “if you willonly jomme!” : 
| The two worthies shook hands undemeath the table, and 
the compact was as good as signed. > tee 
A day or two after the meeting between her husband 
and his former associate, Mabel, wayworn and fatigued, 
reached London—to the rich, gay, joyous, magnificent, 


glorious, crowded London; but to the poor—the stranger 
—cold, solitary London. Her first care was to inquire her 


way to Lombard-street, which she reached at last, and 
presented the letter which Miss Arden had given her to 


rere 
re. ¢ 


raised his salary fifty pounds a year on that account alone.” 
“Did you, though?” exclaimed Ned, with a stare of 

asbonigbaients “Well, I should never have thought of 
ai f 


“Most likely not!” xeplied the lawyer; but now to 


the wealthy goldsmith, who happened to be in the shop 
himself—his assistant having left on business. 

“What is this, my good woman?” he said, without 
looking at the a 
‘ the bearer, he fancied ita petition, = 


‘ “ 
“iA a ae Be 


ddress. Doubless from the pl appa ye a 
+* a } f 


— © Form 

moe Yes |” 

_, “No—there must be some mistake!" replied the 
ae woman; “all this money can never be for 
me y 

— “Not for you!” repeated the merchant, carefully 

_ examining the features of the speaker, and then the signa- 
pare pees correspondent’s letter; “how came you by this 

note ?’ t ‘ 

_ “Miss Arden gave it to me, sir!” 

_ And your name is?” THA 

© Mubel Cantor, sir |” Pe i 

_ “Then the money is for you. Ican comprehend your 

_ surprise,” added the old gentleman, with a smile, “and 
admire your honesty! You cannot understand how the 

4 daughter of Nicholas Arden should possess the means of 

- bestowing such asum?” ~~ 

j “Trne, bin bie bits 

_ . “That is a secret hetiveen the young lady and myself; 

but roe seem fatigued, my good woman,” said the gold- 
smith—for Mabel’s joy had nearly overcome her; “step 
into the counting-house for a few minutes, and tell me how 
Ican serve you.” 
- _ Dhe 3 traveller did as she was requested. With 
infinite humanity and.modesty, she related the manner in 
which she had saved the life of Mr. Arden—making Ned's 
share in the transaction as light as possible—the loss of 

_ herchild, and her determination, if possible, to discover it. 
=‘ Have you no clue?” demanded Brindsly, who began 

to feel an interest in his visitor. 

“None!” answered Mabel, with a sigh, “unless a 

mother’s instinct.” 

_ “YF fear it is a forlom hope!" he said; “still itis one.’ 

. Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance 

_ of a customer into the shop, and the goldsmith left the 

_ counting-house to attend upon him himself in the absence 

of his assistant. 

Mabel started as she heard the voice of the man—for 
she knew it in an instant. Peeping cautiously over the 
blinds, she recognised Black Will, ker husband’s dissolute 
companion and associate. He was dressed as when Ned 
met him, and came to dispose of a small parcel of plate, 
doubtless the produce of some robbery. Presently Mr. 
Brindsly returned. He came to look for some weizhts, to 
weigh the silver. 

Although only, absent for a few moments, those 
moments were quite long enough to answer the real 
purpose of his visitor; for no sooner had the 
‘merchant turned his back than he thrust a lump. of 
mastic into the wards of the lock of an immense iron safe, 
-whict stood directly opposite the window of the counting- 

house, hastily withdrew it, and placed it in his pocket. 

Little did the raffian dream that the wife of his old com- 

_rade was watching him all the while. 

_. Having received the price of the plate, Black Will left 

= sho Agee a swaggering air; and the goldsmith 

-returne his visitor, whose pale, agitated countenance 

Pema emcditiely 

aq, You are ill, my good woman!” he exclaimed; “ very 

ill! Let me——” 

_ “Tt has passed, sir!” interrupted Mabel. “You have 

be kind me, and Heaven never lets a good action go 


her, cata 

ae you notice the man who has just left your shop ?” 

“ape of him?” 

at mpanion of my husband on the night of 

ry of Mr. Arden.” 

take—his dress, his appearance !” 

by istaken! I cannot bé mistaken!” replied 

_ the woman ; “he has caused me too much misery for that. 
His evil counsel and example it was that first corrupted 

my husband, whose natural disposition was far from 


ked. While you-were ab ent in the connting-house, I 
into the lock of the great iron 


_ saw him thrust something 

door opposite. I cannot tell what it was, for he withdrew 
it qi y, and hid it in his pocket,” tanG 

_ Mr Brindsly, however, had a very shrewd idea of what 
hae for, without uttering a word, he left the counting- 


aes 
e and carctully examined the lock of the safe in 
valuable portion of his merchandise. On 


; 
he was accustomed every night to secure the most 
L ‘the sharp edge 
of the outward waid of the lock he detected a piece of 
been taken 


2 


- 


svélent person, he soon came to a conclusion 
after-circumstances proved to be not very far from 

‘ >: ‘. ; z 
oman,” he said, “ 
=. ee 


i 


you have rendered me a 


= 
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inare important doneins than Se eg and it is fitting 

that I prove my gratitude by something better than mere 


| The old gentleman rang the bell twice, and in a few 

moments the housekeeper—a very talkative old lady, who 

ee been in his service upwards of thirty years—made her 
ppearance. oa 

“Susan,” said her master, “ you will provide a bedroom 
for this person for a few days. She has brought me a 
letter from my niece, Alice Arden.” 

With that half-familiar, half-respectful air which all 
old servants feel themselves privileged to use, the house- 
keeper retired from the counting-house, followed by the 
weary Mabel. 

Three nights afterwards, Black Will, Ned Cantor, and 
the goldsmith’s assistant were detected by the City officers 
in an atterpt to rob the shop of the master of the latter, 
and committed to Newgate for trial. Had the robbery 
been accomplished nothing could have saved them from 
the gallows. As it was, they were sentenced, to the horror 
and grief of Mabel, to fourteen years’ trans; ortation for 
the attempt—which circumstance delayed for several 
months the search of the mother for her lost child, 


CHAPTER XIii. 

SIR CHARLES’ MARRIAGE MADE PU BLIC—LADY 
BRIANCOURT’S REVENGE — THE TWO DANCING 
GIRLS. 

“You are a vagabond, and no true traveller. You are 
more saucy with lords and honourable personages than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you commission.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


The morning after the arrival of Quirk at the Hall, he 
requested an interview with Lady Briancourt, which was 
immediately granted. What passed was known only to 
themselves—but it must have been a stormy one; for the 
lawyer's countenance was extrerely pale when he de- 
scended to the library, where Sir Charles was anxiously 
awaiting his appearance. 

“Well,” said the baronet, “have you informed my mother 
of my marriage?” 

“T have!” 

“ And how did she bear it?"’ 

“Nike most women who are proud and passionate,” 
answered his father-in-law, “when they hear intelligence 
which is distasteful to them; stormed, raved, and vowed 
‘that she would never see or acknowledge you again.” 

« You have ruined me!’ hastily interrupted his client. 

«“Pshaw!” resumed the old man, with a smile: “I 
never proceed but on sure reasons, and her ladyship must 
have been difficult to convince, indeed, if she had not 
listened to mine; but the consideration which chiefly 
moved her,” he added, “ was the existence of a grandson— 
the heir of her proud name. She quite longs to embrace 
him!” 

“Does she?” answered the baronet, with a look of 
incredulity. 

“ And, as a proof of her mutual satisfaction at your 
happiness,’ concluded the wily lJarryer, “your mother 
consents at once to resign to you the rents of Broadlands, 
and content herself with the jointure upon your estates,” 

“She has been laughing at you,” exclaimed he astonished 
Sir Charles, “and you, with all your penetration, could 
not see it! ” 

“Tady Briancourt did not laugh !” observed the lawyer, 
seriously ; “in fact, she is not much given to mirth!” My 
dear Charles,” he added—for the first time using so 
familiar an expression—“ the matters stand just as 1 have 
explained them. You will first see the dowager, and then 
set out for London to escort your wife, Lady Brian- 
court, and your son to the Hall! The acknowledgment 
can and no longer shall be delayed! Your mother is 
satisfied, I am satisfied—why should you not be?” 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the library. It 
was Miss Tubby, with a message from her lady, desiting to 
see Sir Charles in her own room immediately. 

“You hear!” whispered the lawyer, with a smile on 
his thin, sneering lips. 4 

“ How is my mother?” inquired the baronet. 

“Dying!” answered the Abigail, furiously. “That 
wretch’’—pointing to Quirk—*has killed her!” 

Sir Charles waited to hear no more, but rushed from 
the library, to seek the chamber of his parent. Miss 
Tubby was about to follow, when Quirk seized her by the 
wrist, and dragged her from the door. 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the angry woman, 
struggling to release herself ; “would you murder me?” 

““{ never do such things! Iam too prudent, Sarah!” 
answered the old man; “for murder is a crime which the 
Legislature wisely punishes by death—by hanging! Dic 
you ever see any one executed ?” 

“ Wor pity’s sake let me go, I say! Pray let me go!” 

“There!” said Quirk, releasing her; “TI have no wish 
to detain you! Why should I when J always know where 
to fiad you ? But for the future, Miss Tubby, a little 
more respect will be necessary towards your master’s 
father-in-law.” = 

“Yes, sir,” answered the woman, snbmissively. 

“Phat will do—you may go!” added the gentleman; 
“but do not compel me to repeat the lesson” = 

“JT will not, sir,” answered the Abigail, as she staggered 


rather than walked out of the room, 
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So saying, he seated himself at the table, and wrote a 
long letter to his daughter, informing her of the éclaircisse- 
ment which had taken place. 
dressed her as Lady Briancourt—and the ambitious, 
shrivelled thing he called his heart beat with pride and 
exultation at the triumph he had achieved. 

When Sir Charles entered the dressing-room of Lady 
Briancourt, he found her, contrary to his expectation, calm 
and serious. True, her lips quivered when she addressed 
him, but there was neither passion nor reproach in her 
words, which were few and brief; the occasional flash of 
her dark eye alone betrayed the internal struggle to sub- 
due herself. , 

“‘ Mother—dear mother!” he exclaimed; “do you really 
forgive me?” 

“ Y a 

The look of loathing and contempt which accompanied 
the word gave the lie to the affirmation; but the baronet 
did not see it, He was hypocritically kissing her un- 
resisting hand, 

“The joy—the gratitude !” he muttered, “the devotion 


- of my life!” 


“No words,” interrupted her ladyship, in the same un- 
impassioned tone; “I know their value! Yon had 
better at once announce your marriage, and the birth of 
your son—the heir of your name! Of course,” she added, 
“his elever grandfather has taken due care that not a doubt 
should exist, either of the validity of his daughter's 
marriage or the boy’s legitimacy.”’ 

“None, mother—none! ” 

“That is fortunate—very fortunate !’’ she continued; 
“that done, you will bring your wife—the new Lady 
Briancourt—to the Hall, introduce her to your friends— 
the families of the county. The—there Charles—go, go! 
you need no advice from me—your father-in-law will in- 
struct you—bring them home at once!” 

Fearful lest she should no longer be able to control the 
real feelings that consumed her, she motioned to her son 
to leave the dressing-room ; and the baronet, conscious of 
the unworthy light in which he must appear before her, 
hastened to obey her, 

“Something connected with Clara’s husband,” he 
mentally exclaimed, as he left the room; “nothing less 
could have given Quirk such a hold on her.” 

It was true that the lawyer had been employed by her 


ladyship to lure George Stanley from Hngland, under the . 


promise of an appointment in a distant colony: which 
promise, it is needless to say, was never fulfilled. But it 


was not that which gaye him such influence over her, sp! 


To the great astonishment of all who were acquainted 
with the family, the announcement that Sir Charles Brian- 
court had been married for five years appeared not only 
in the London, but all thecountry papers. It was followed 
by the certificate, as well as that of the birth of a. son and 
heir, named Phineas, after his grandfather, Phineas Quirk, 
Esq., the celebrated conveyancer and solicitor, 

Two days after these double -events had been made 
public, the baronet and his father-in-law started for 

ondon, to escort the wife and child of the former to 
their future home. 

Sarah Tubby and her mistress witnessed their depar- 
ture, which was evidently a relief to both. 

“Thank Heaven, they are gone! ” obseryed the Abigail, 
“That horrid lawyer—he nearly frightened me out of my 
wits. Were I in your place, my lady,’ she added, “T 
would rather everything should be known than liye the 
slave of that man!” 

“ FT shall never live the slave of any one,” was the calm 
reply. 

ke Besides,’ continued the woman, “to give up Broad- 
lands, and all the family diamonds! That I should live 
to. see Lawyer Quirk’s daughter wear the Briancourt 
jewels.” 

“She never will wear them!” answered her mistress, 
passionately. “I am surprised, Sarah, that you should 
have been deceived! I thought at least you knew me 
better! The blow I deal is felt—not seen! Send Barnes 
tome.” 

With a bewildered air her confidante left the roam, to 
summon the house-steward. 

“Tam punished,” murmured the mother of the unfor- 
tunate Clara. “My sin has found me! Hitherto I have 
sinned through pride—henceforth my life shall be devoted 
to atonement. Broadlands, my father's inheritance—that 
is their aim; but I will disappoint the avarice of the un- 
natural wretch who calls himself my.son, and the villain 
who has schooled him ! 

The door of the dressing-room opened, and the confi- 
dential servant of her late husband made his appearance, 
calm and collected, as usual. 

“So, Barnes,” exclaimed her ladyship, as he elosed the 
door, “ you have heard the news ?” 

The old man nodded, to intimate that he had, 

“Your suspicions are confirmed,” continued the speaker. 
“The fatal letter which you so long and obstinately re- 
fused to give up to me has fallen into the hands of that 
pettifogging rascal, Quirk!” 

“T was sure it had,” answered the house-steward, with- 
out betraying the least emotion ; ‘and the fool thinks he 
has you in his power? I see it all,” he continued, with 
asmile; “hence the avowal of your son’s marriage with 
his datfghter, Well, the punishment is just!” 

“ Just!” exclaimed the lady, in aceents of strong passion. 
“Just?” You tell me so! You who know how deeply I 
have been wronged.” oe 


For the first time he ad- | 
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_ of age, who, dressed in a fanciful 
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“ Wronged,” repeated the old man, “and avenged!” 

“True,” said his mistress, sinking into her chair, and 
hiding her face in her hands; “fearfully but righteusly 
avenged.” 

“ And what is it you propose to do?” he demanded. 

“Weave this place,” answered Lady Briancourt, in a 
decided tone. “They would take Broadlands! My son 
—for whom I have sinned—and his sharp-witted father- 
in-law would rob me of my inheritance and leave me to 
depend upon my jointure. You know its value.” 

“ And when you have left ?” added Mr. Barnes. 

Lady Briancourt approached him and whispered a few 
words in his ear, The effect was electrical—for the 
hitherto impassible countenance of the house-steward 
became animated with an expression of respect and 
sympathy. 

“ Right,”’ he said, “and I will assist you.” 

“ And accompany me ?” inquired his mistress. 

“No—follow you, madam,” answered the old man, re- 
spectfully; “your departure must not be delayed an 
instant. The family diamonds can be taken with you. 
The plate, which is yours for life, I will see to; the rest 
you may trust to my arrangement.” 

That same evening, to the astonishment of the house- 
hold, Lady Briancourt, attended by Sarah Tubby and Mr. 
Barnes, started in a chaise-and-four for London. The 
latter personage, however, could only have gone part of 
the way to see his mistress ov her journey, for at an early 
hour the following morming he made his appearance at 
the Hall. 

The day at last arrived on which Sir Charles Briancourt 
was to return from town with his wife and heir. The 
carriage drew up at the principal entrance to the Hall, 
where Barnes, Mrs, Brandon, and the household were 
assembled to greet their new mistress—who appeared 
abashed at her elevation—and the party alighted. 

“Where is my mother?” demanded their master, look- 
ing anxiously round. 

The house-steward placed a letter in his hand, at the 
same time casting a satirical glance at Lawyer Quirk, who, 
radiant with smiles, had been holding up ‘his grandson to 
the tenantry as they drove through the park. 

“Here is something to lessen your mirth,” exclaimed 
the baronet, thrusting the letter he had just received into 
his hand. “I told you you had ruined me,” 


“ The communication from his mother ran thus: 


“CHARLES,—You have deceived me, and degraded 
yourself by a marriage with the daughter of that old 
villain, Quirk, The Broadlands shall neither be yours 
nor your son's inheritance; and my dower from the 
Briancourt estates I shall exact to the last shilling. ‘I'he 
family jewels are in my possession, and I have given 
directions to remove the plate. Farewell—it is not my 
intention that we should ever meet again. Inquiry will 
be useless—my measures are too securely taken for you 
to discover my abode.—Your deeply-outraged mother, 


“ CLARA BRIANCOURT.” 


“Pooh!” exclaimed the lawyer with a sneer; “I will 
discover her in three days,” 

He was mistaken—years elapsed without his being able 
to obtain the least clue to the retreat of Lady Briancourt, 
who kept her word: her bankers in London received the 
rents of Broadlands—under a power of attorney, which 
they produced—as well as her dower from the estates of 
her late husband ; nor could any inducement Quirk or his 
son-in-law held out ever wring from them the secret of 
her abode. 

The consequence was that Sir Charles remained a poorer 
man than ever. His wife, whom he neglected and 
despised, on account of the baseness of her origin, and 
her haying been forced upon him by his manceuyring 
father-in-law, was wretched and discontented, her ranka 
mere burden to her. 

The consequence of this ill-assorted marriage was that 
the baronet—who had lost his seat in Parliament—after 
two years of humiliation and disgust passed at the family 
seat, resolved upon making a tour on the Continent 3 which 
resolution, to the great mortification of Quirk, he put into 
practice, having first removed his wife, Master Phineas, 
and the boy's _tutor—the Rev. Ebenezer Sneak—to a 
hunting-box which he possessed on the borders of Windsor 
Forest. 

Briancourt Manor was let for seven years, to the great 
satisfaction of the neighbouring gentry, most of whom 
had known and loved the gentle, persecuted Clara. Go 
where he would, cold eyes were turned upon him, and the 
heartless brother was punished by that moral reprobation 
with which society marks its abhorrence of crimes that 
the law cannot reach. 

One evening, shortly after their arrival at the Retreat— 
such was the name of the lodge—Master Phineas and his 
tutor were walking, towards the close of a fine evening in 
summer, in the village which adjoined the lodge leading to 
the house when their attention was excited by a tall, 
Bardolph-looking man, attired with that semi-genteel, 
knock-me-off style which distinguishes the itinerant mem- 
bers of the histrionic profession. He was addressing the 
crowd of gaping rustics who had gathered round him, 
expatiating on the merits of two beautiful children—girls 
—apparently twins—and certainly not more than six years 


theatri 
standing by his side, eatrical costume, were 


The little dancers were both equally dark and in-. 


teresting. There was a likeness between them, arising 
more, perhaps, from general characteristics than positive 
similarity of feature; but the expression of their 
countenances was widely different. 

One met the gaze of the crowd with a bold, confident 
look, whilst the other, with intuitive delicacy, appeared 
to shrink from it, It was this peculiarity which had 
induced their worthy parent and instructor—who had 
been expatiating on their professional merits—to call 
them Maybeam and Violet. Certainly the names could 
not have been more appropriately bestowed: the first was 
all fire and courage, regarding the world boldly in the 
face like a thing it knew to be scorned; the other sought, 
like its namesake, to avoid the vulgar gaze—happy only in 
obscurity. 

“T have the honour of presenting to this distinguished, 
enlightened, and discriminating audience,’ said the 
mountebank, with that ready fluency which characterises 
his profession, “the twin phenomena, Mademoiselle May- 
beam and her sister, Mademoiselle Violet, the first 
dancers in the world, from the Grand Opéra de Paris! 
Thespis acted in acar, Kean in a barn, Homer recited 
his liad in the streets, and I, Alexander Georgium Sidus 
Mont Athos "—here the itinerant made a low bow by way of 
introducing himself to his audience—“ prefer the free air 
of the streets to the stifling atmosphere of the playhouse. 
We make no charge, but trust to the generosity of a 
discriminating public.” 

“Oh, do stop and see the mountebanks !" exclaimed 
Master Phineas; “it is so very amusing.” 

“ Not now, my dear,” answered his tutor; “mamma will 
be waiting for us.” 

“ Tet her wait,” replied the spoiled boy, petulantly ; “I 
will stay and see them ; if you don’t like to stop, you can 
go home! Grandfather pays you to teach me, not_to 
govern me; so, if you don’t like to see them, I do.” z 

The reverend gentleman looked as if he would very 
much like to have boxed the ears of his pupil, but dared 
not, 

By this time the father of the twin prodigies, as he 
styled them, had drawn a small kit from his capacious 
pocket, and commenced playing an air, to which the two 
children danced with much natural grace. The rude 
country people, with their children, who had gathered 
round,.were loud in their applause, and at the termination 
of the dance rewarded them with a shower of halfpence. 
Jt was Violet’s turn to collect the offerings. When she 
approached the spot where the clergyman and his pupil 
were standing, the latter, impelled by his natural love 
of mischief, struck the little hand she held towards him 
sharply with his cane. The child uttered an exclamation 
of pain, and let fall the little bag containing the offerings. 
No sooner did Maybeam perceive the outrage offered to 
her than she dashed to her assistance, wrenched the cane 
from the hands of the little tyrant, and beat him with it, 
amid shouts of approbation from the assembled mob. 

Unfortunately for the itinerant, the beadle at this 
moment made his appearance. Like most of his 
vocation, he was imbued with an immense idea of the im- 
portance of his office, a profound contempt for poverty in 
any shape, and a corresponding respect, amounting almost 
to adoration, for the rich and great. 

“Why, you little viper!” he exclaimed, rudely seizing 
Maybeam by the arm, and wrenching the stick from her 
hand; “a porpus vagrant like you to dare strike the son 
of a real barrownite. What will the world come to?” 

‘He beat my sister! ’’ said the child, fiercely. 

“And if he did,” answered the pompous official, “she 
ought to have been proud of such a mark of condescen- 
sion! The dear young gentleman! Are you much hurt, 
sir?” he added, addressing Master Phineas. 

“Yes,” blubbered the spiteful urchin; “put her in 
prison,’’ yap 

“Twill,” said the beadle, attempting to drag her away. 

“Base churl!" cried Alexander Georgium Sidus Mont 
Athos, “wouldst rob a doting father of his child?” 

“What does the mad vagrum mean by robbing?” de- 
manded the parish official, not in the least comprehending 
the inflated style of speaking used by the itinerant. 

“ T spoke hyperbolically.” 

“Diabolically, you mean, you ignorant rascal,” said the 
man of authority, interrupting him; “howsumdever, I 
hasn't been beadle for thirty years without knowing how 
to deal with such characters as you; so come along with 
you.” 

Without further ceremony, the speaker laid his broad 
hand upon the collar of the mountebank, and despite his 
protestations and assertions that he was patronised by Her 
Majesty and the whole of the Royal Family, declared his 
intention of putting him in the stocks, The fellow, like 
most jacks in office, was glad of an occasion of displaying 
his little brief authority, 

Despite his resistance, the mountebank was forced from 
the scene where he had lately harangued the mob, who 
followed, delighted at the idea of witnessing the sport. 

The terrified and weeping children crept after them, at 
a short distance. 

“Come along!” said Master Phineas to his tutor, “let's 
see the fun.” 

“Courage !” whispered Maybeam to her sister, as they 
stood at a short distance from the scene, regarding their 
affectionate parent in the stocks; “dad doesn’t mind it. It 
won't last long—not more than an hour,” 

“ He will beat us.” replied Violet, with a shudder. 

“ Not you,” said the little girl, throwing her arm around 


her; “I'll take it for both, Perhaps,” she added, “they 
will put him in prison.” 

“Prison! What will become of us then?” sobbed 
Violet. 

“T will take care of you, my dear,” replied a coarse-look- 
ing woman, who for the last hour had been intently 
watching them, and had gradually crept towards the spot 
where they were standing: ‘This way—this way.” 

The sisters looked at each other and hesitated ; but the 
angry glances which the infuriated mountebank from time 
to time cast on them, as the cause of his disgrace, decided 
them, and they slowly followed the speaker. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 
(ALL BACK NUMBERS IN PRINT.) 
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A GHASTLY COLLECTION. 


The Goyernment of Perak has just purchased an 
ethnographical collection of human heads which 
was made by Signor Cerruti at Nias, an island 
which lies on the south-west coast of Sumatra. It 
is a curious fact that every one of the inhabitants 
of this island is an ethnographical collector on his 
own account, but the peculiarity consists in the 
fact that only specimens of human heads are desired, 
which have been taken by the collector himself 
from a liying human being. ; 

So great is the desire to obtain fresh specimens 
that the natives often go out hunting, and this 
sport is as common with them asit used to be in 
Borneo. 
skulls hung up in them as ornaments or as proof 
of the collector’s skill. 


_—_——_>___——_- 


Doctor (feeling the patient’s pulse): ‘‘Um, um, 
I think I shall have to bleed you.” ; 

Patient (feebly): ‘‘Can’t you wait, doctor, till 
you send in your bill?” 


Tee Oe ae 


‘Now, Pauline, tell your grandmother and me 
how long it is since Rome was founded,” said the 
governess. 

“Two thousand six hundred and forty-four 
years,” answered Pauline. a 

‘‘Dear me,” said grandmother, mechanically, 
‘Chow time does fly!” 


— +10: —— 


A much-admired girl was overheard carrying 
on the following brief conversation with a young 
man who was known to be desperately smitten with 
her charms. She was fondling her dog, who was 
walking by her side. s aA 

““T wish I were your dog!” said he, giving the 
girl most rapturous glances. 

The girl looked at the dog and then at her 
adorer, and said, with a patronising air, ‘‘ You will 
grow!” 
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WHAT MAKES BEAUTY. 


Beauty is a result of race, of circumstances, 
such as personal freedom and mode of life, and of 
continuous diet, not of intelligence, and still less 
of the acquisition of knowledge, which latter can 
only benefit the individual whose features are 
fixed past serious change before study is even 
begun. A man or woman inherits his or her face, 
and mental habitude, though it may greatly affect 
its meaning, can no more alter its shape than 
assiduous training can turn a smooth fox-terrier 
into the wiry kind from Airdale. 

It may eyen be doubted, strange as many may 
deem the assertion, whether continuous education 
will produce beauty, whether the growth of intelli- 
gence will even in ages yield the physical result 
which we notice the authors of Utopias always 
assume, as if it were a scientifically demonstrable 
consequence of the new society. 

The most beautiful black race in Africa, a tribe 
in Nyssaland, on whose looks even missionaries 
grow eloquent, are really as ignorant as fishes, and, 
though they have discovered the use of fire, have 
never risen to the conception of clothes of any kind. 
The Otaheitan, when discovered, was as uncul- 
tured as the Papuan now is; yet the former ap- 
proached as near positive beauty as the latter does 
to positive deformity. The keenest race in Asia, 
and, as all who know them assert, the strongest in 
character, the Chinese, is decidedly the ughest of 
semi-ciyilised mankind; while the Hindoo, if 
sufficiently fed, is, even when as ignorant as an 
animal, almost invariably handsome. ‘The Cir- 
cassians, who know nothing, and are rather stupid 
than exceptionally intelligent, are physically a 
faultless race—tfar more so than the Germans, who, 
though the best-trained people in the world, dis- 
play a marked commonness of feature, as if the 
great sculptor, Nature, had used good clay, but 
taken no trouble about the modelling. Some of the 
very ablest among them belong to the flat-nosed, 
putty-cheeked, loose-lipped variety. _ 

The keenest race in the world, and probably the 
one most susceptible of culture, the Jew, presents 
few types of beauty, being usually at once hook- 
nosed and flabby-cheeked, though in physique, asin 


. thought, that race occasionally throws out tran- 


scendent examples. The trained Arabs of Hgypt, 
who seem to possess poor brains, and of course haye 
no education, are often extraordinarily handsome ; 
while in 1860 the grandest head in Asia, a head 
which eyery artist copied as his ideal of Jove, 
belonged to an Arab horse-dealer, who, outside his 
trade, knew nothing. No modern men of culture 
would pretend, in mere perfectness of form, to rival 
the old Greek athletes, who intellectually were pro- 
bably animals, or the Berserkars, who were for the 
most part only hard-drinking soldiers. The royal 
caste, which has been cultivated for a thousand 
years, seldom produces beautiful men, and still 
more seldom beautiful women; most princesses, 
though sometimes dignified, haying been marked as 
to features by a certain ordinariness often wanting 
in the poor, and especially the poor of certain 
districts, like Deyon in England and Arles and 
Marseilles in France. Deyon is no better taught 
Aba Suffolk, but mark the difference in peasant 
orm. 

In the last century the ablest men in Europe 
were remarkable for a certain superfluity of flesh, 
of which Gibbon’s faco is the best known and most 
absurd example; and in our own time, intellect, 
even hereditary intellect, is constantly found dis- 
sociated from good looks, and eyen from distinction, 
some of the ablest men being externally heavy and 
gross, and some of the ablest women marked by 
an indefiniteness of cheek and chin, as if they had 
been caryed by the fingers in putty. No stranger 
eyer saw Tennyson without turning round and 
looking again, but Browning would have passed 
unnoticed in any English or Austrian crowd. The 
air of physical refinement, which is what con- 


tinuous culture should give, is precisely the air 
__which is often lacking among the cultivated, as it 
is also in many aristocratic families. Indeed, 
_ though caste must mean more or less hereditary 


culture, it isdoubtful if it secures beauty. It does 


not in the royal house, and in any regiment, though 
an officer or two will probably stand first, the pro- 
portion of splendid men will be found greater 
among the non-commissioned than the commis- 
sioned officers. 

REIDY 


QUITS! 


‘‘T’ll have to charge you full fare for that boy, 
madam,” said the clerk of a South London booking 
office the other day, as he issued a ticket to a sharp- 
featured woman of middle age and held out his 
hand for the additional fare. 

‘* What for?” she asked. 

‘‘He’s more than twelve years old. He looks as 
if he was nearer fifteen.” 

‘* Ain’t you Jack Sampleton that used to live in 
Greenwich about eight years ago?” inquired the 
woman, eying him keenly. 

‘Yes, What of it?” 


‘Used to buy your tea and sugar of the Widder 


James?” 

‘*T believe I did.” 

“‘T’m the Widder James. Recollect the last lot 
of grocery you had from me—the one you promised 
to pay for in ten days?” 

* Why, Mrs. James, didn’t I—didn’t I——””_ * 

‘That grocery, Mr. Sampleton, hain’t been paid 
for yet, and this boy lacked about a month of bein’ 
twelve years old when you got it. Does he go?” 

“He goes, madam,” said the clerk, as he gave 
her a half-ticket with a sickly smile. ‘‘The boy is 
probably large for his age.” 


> 


‘What is your idea of a gentleman, Yellowly ?” 
‘‘ A true gentleman always laughs at the joke of 
a story, and neyer says that he heard it before.” 


se a 


Diggs: ‘Was that pretty girl your sister that 
you had at the concert night before last ?”’ 
- Biggs: ‘‘N-no, she isn’t; but she will be, I 
expect, just as soon as I propose.” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Topnoody: ‘‘ What is the difference between 
an idiot and a fool, my dear P” 

‘Mrs. T. (pleasantly): ‘‘I don’t know; but if I 
made a guess I’d say an idiot wouldn’t ask such a 
question.” 

——:0:—— 

Bob Bunkum (actor): ‘Failure? I should 
think it was! Why, the whole play was ruined.” 

Fair Hostess: ‘‘ How was that?” 

Bob Bunkum: ‘‘ Why, at the end of the last act 
a steam pipe burst and hissed me off the stage.” 
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She: ‘Don’t you feel a dranght over there near 
the window P” 

He (taking the hint): ‘‘I don’t know but I do. 
What would you adyise me to do; pull the blind 
down, or move over nearer to you?” 

She: ‘‘ Both.” 


{on ees 
He FottowEp Her ADVICE. 


““My room is hot as fire, madam,” 
He said to his landlady. 

“Then, sir,” she said, with winning smile, 
**T Lope you will keep shady.” 


And then this ‘‘kicking”’ boarder put 
A whole month’s board behind him, 

And then kept shady so that his 
Landlady could not find him. 


PRIZE FOR AUSTRALIAN READERS OMLY, 


AS already announced, we offer a Special Prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best article on “ Life in Avstralia.”. 
»|Competitions, not to exceed 4,000 words in length, should reach 
the LONDON offices of ‘* SPARH MOMKENIS” not later than 
October 31st, 1891, 

The enye!opes to be marked ‘ Colonial Prize.” 

The competition may be descriptive or an anecdotal sketch 
founded on facts, but will only be open to residents in Australasia, 

Every competitor must send with his compstition the top line 
of the cover of any number of “SPARK MOMENTS” (after 
No. 124) to prove that he is a regular reader, ey oS ; 


INSIDE A CHINESE THEATRE. 


The entrance to a Chinese theatre is very similar 
to the door of an ordinary hall. Usually a group 
of Chinamen and one or two whites are to be found 
standing about the stairway. After ascending a 
dozen steps and pushing aside a dusty brown 
curtain, one enters the auditorium. If there isa 
play in progress the place is usually crowded by a 
horde of Mongolians, most of whom stand up, 
although there are plenty of seats. There is no 
distinction of location, and the coolie may occupy 
a better place than the merchant at the same price, 
providing he arrives early enough. ‘‘ First come, 
first served,” is emphatically the rule. Hats are 
never remoyed, and smoking is indulged in until 
the place is filled with the odorous fog of a thousand 
bad cigars. Up near the ceiling on either side of 
the stage are boxes for the accommodation of 
women, who are not permitted to occupy seats with 
the men. 

The price of admission is ‘‘two bits” (about a 
shilling) for a Chinaman. A _ white visitor is 
charged half a dollar (2s.), and is at once ushered 
to the stage, where chairs are placed for his occu- 
pancy. 

The play—usually some historical drama—has 
probably commenced some time before you arrive. 
Of course the language is unintelligible to you, but 
the pantomime you will probably understand if 
you watch closely. Nearly every Chinese play 
is founded on the quarrels of kings or the disputes 
of petty dignitaries. They are in the main historical. 
Consequently there is very little of the comedy 
element in them, and the passions of love and hate 
have only a very slight hold on the Chinese author’s 
attention. If the pieces are not historical, ten to 
one they are based on some religious theme. 

The words of the actors, whether chanted or 
spoken, are accompanied by the incessant din of 
the orchestra, which is located on the back part of 
the stage. The most prominent instruments are 
the cymbals. They are huge concerns and look 
like great copper lids. The man who plays them 
puts his whole soul into the effort, and the amount 
of noise he can make is something to be wondered 
at with fear and trembling. The man with the 
fiddle is an untiring artist, who manages to make 
his instrument, which resembles a collar-box on 
the end of a cane, emit the most piercing, shrieking, 
squeaking sounds. Another man plays a squatty 
looking banjo with a short neck, and a fourth 
alternately beats a wooden block and a yery shrill 
drum with a pair of enlarged chop-sticks. Music? 
Well, itis no doubt music to the Mongolian ear, 
and possibly Wagner might have appreciated it, 
but it is beyond the comprehension of most 
Europeans. 
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NEW OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


One of the latest established occupations for 
women is that of ‘‘table dresser.” Any young 
woman, once fond of ordering and supervising the 
menu of an elaborate dinner, can become a pro- 
fessional ‘‘ table dresser.” * Her duty is to super- 
intend the details of a stately breakfast, luncheon, 
or dinner. If desired, she makes out the bill-of- 
fare, for which she does the marketing. LHvery- 
thing goes on under her direction, from the 
garnishing of the dishes to the serving of the coffee. 
She arranges the flowers, attends to the lighting, 
and into each function interpolates some dainty 
original conceit. 3 

Should she desire to extend her operations 
she can join to her first profession that of deco- 
rating the drawing-rooms and the dressing- 
rooms for company. With her help the house- 
mistress is able to be occupied with her friends 
until it is time to dress, and yet have no solicitude 
concerning the preparations. Of course it costs 
something, but there are wealthy people who think 
nothing of that. These examples of ways in whicha 
woman can gain pecuniary independence are un- 
usual; they are intended to be. Drudgery is 
common; so is mediocrity. It remains for the 
bright, the thoughtful, the plucky, and the’ per- 
sistent to rise above the level, do better work and 
receive its compensations, 
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_ sitting he rises and 
- Bill, and on his 


» through Parliament. 
one member foranother, butthe member who brings 
_ in the Bill must himself attend to move for leave. 
Bills relating to religion or trade must be first con- 
_ sidered in Committee of the whole House, and 
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Righth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked“ Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. ‘I'he source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated, 
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QUERIES. 


474. Who was tho inyentor of the leathern 
artillery ? 

475. Which river has the most peculiar charac- 
teristics ? 

476. Howmany cables cross the Atlantic Ocean? 

477. By what death do the greatest number of 
persons die annually in the United Kingdom ? 

478. When was the first menagerie formed ? 

479. What have been the most remarkable 
works of human labour P 

480. What are the qualifications for admission 
into the Corps of Commissionaires ? 

481, Do some foods affect the yoice ? 
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REPLIES. 
~439,—WHY A BRIDEGROOM HAS A BEST MAN, 


The custom of haying a “‘ best man ” at weddings 
originated in the days when men were accustomed 
to obtain their wives by capture. In Norway and 
Northern Europe generally, in the olden time, 
weddings took place by night, and any lover of the 
bride-elect who could gain possession of her on the 
way to the church did so if he could and then 
wedded her. So the bridegrooms of those days got 
together the strongest of their friends, the very 
best men they could find, to protect their brides 
and prevent them from being carried off. Thus 
originated the custom of having a number of 
groomsmen, which was common at one time. In 
these more prosaic and civilised days the necessity 
for a number of best men has disappeared. 
Only on¢ has been retained, and his functions are 
_ entirely altered. Being no longer required for the 
_ purpose of defending the bride from capture, his 
services have. been utilised for taking off the hands 
of the bridegroom the worry of making all the 
_ arrangements for the wedding, seeing that the fees 
_ and gratuities are paid, and replying to the toast 


_ of the bridesmaids at the wedding breakfast. 


is 
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440.—HOW A BILi 1S BROUGHT INTO 
PARLIAMENT, 


A member who wants to initiate a Bill must 
attend at the beginning of business on the first day 


- of a Session, to ballot for a place for his notice 


for leaye, and when called on he fixes the day for 
the motion. At the end of tho next eyening’s 
moves for leave to bring in the 
position in the ballot, early or late, 
very much depends the chance of pushing the Bill 


The ballot may be drawn by 


LaRerAnEs , 


money bills must also be similarly dealt with. The | 


oie 


first reading of eyery Bill is proposed immediately 
after the same has been presented. On the order 
being read for the second reading of a Bill, a 
motion is made and a question put, ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time,” and amendments may 
then be moved by leaving out ‘“‘now” and sub- 
stituting ‘‘three months,” ‘‘six months,” or any 
other period; or ‘‘ that the Bill berejected.”’ A Bill 
having been read a second time, is ordered to be 
submitted to a Committee of the whole House, or, 
in certain cases, to a Select Committee, and 
having been fully considered in Committee, the 
Chairman is directed to report it to the House. A 
Bill reported without amendment is ordered to be 
read a third time, and on the third readiztg a motion 
is made and the question put, ‘‘That the Bill be 
now read a third time,” to which amendments may 
be moved, as on the second reading. The Bill 
haying been read a third time and passed, must, 
before it becomes an Act, pass through the House 
of Lords and receive the Royal assent. 
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441,—THE HEALTHIEST OCCUPATIONS, 


* The following list shows how many die annually 
in every one thousand persons of the same occupa- 
tion between the ages of 25 and 45. It will beseen 
that the healthiest occupation is that of the clergy, 
whilst hotel servants contribute the largest number 
to the mortality returns. 


Clergymen, Ministers... .. .. 4°64 | Chemists... .f se. 0. os ees 1058 
Gardeners ee ee ee ee 852 |S Law Clerks .. 22 ee ee ‘ee 10°77 
Farmers «. «+ se 6°09 | Tailors.» .. ss ve es se 108 
Schoolmasters _.. .. «. +. 641 | Plumbers, Painters, oe 11-07 
Agricultural Labourers .. ..  7'13 i de pregnant 
Lawyers och ec se ee oe ce = T'54 1112 
Coal-minerg .. «4 lise. 54 46 9°64.) Tobacconists... .21 2 te 1114 
Carpenters 777 || Glass Manufacturers... «. ». 1131 
Plisterers o fel att ee VD | | Medical Mem... A Sioa 44 11557 
Tanvers », «. ¢e (en oe +» 9:97 | Cutlersand Tool Makers -. .. 11-71 
Grocers A. (%0 se se) ee tee B00 | Burchers ss os. ei care ener 
Fishermen + ee es oe es §'32 | Carters and Carriers .. .. .. 12°52 
Artist - engravers, Sculptors, 8:39 Hairdressers -. .. 5s. «. +. 13°64 
and Architects eek hayes “ | Earthenware Manufacturers .. 13°70 
Grooms and Booksellers .. .. $53 | Chimney Sweevs«. .. «. «« 13°73 
Bakers and Confectioners 870 | Musicians a 13°78 
Commercial Travellers’ .. .. 904 | Brewers -. «+ +s ie oe o. 13°90 
Masons and Bricklayers .. +. 9°25 | Bargemenand Watermen-. .. 14:29 
Watchmakers ato ae 9°26 | Miners (Cornwall) PSS sia ik eH! 
Blacksmiths .. .. .. + 9.29 | File Makers «=. +... 2. «2 15°29 
Shoemakers .. .. +. +. «+ 9.31 | Cab and Omnibus Service... .. 1539 
Drapers and Warehousemen .. 9°70 | Messengers, Porters, ete... +. 17°07 
Wool and Worsted Manufac- Innkeepers .- .. .. +. «= 18°02 
turers .. «+. +. +. ss «. 9°71 | Hawkers and Costermongers.. 20°26 
Cotton and Linen ditto .. +. 999 | General Labourers(ondon).. 20°62 
Commercial Clerks 1048 | Inn and Hotel Servants .. .. 22°63 
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44.2,—THE SYLLABLE WITH MOST WAYS OF 
PRORUNCIATION, 


There are many examples of syllables in the 
English language which, though spelt the 
same, are pronounced differently, according to 
the meaning intended. The syllable ‘‘ice,” for 
instance, has four distinct sounds or different ways 
of being pronounced—namely, the i long; thei 
short; thei sounded as if it were double e; and 
the ec sounded like s soft or hard. But this is 
eclipsed by the syllable ‘‘ ough,” which has seyen 
distinct sounds, and the following couplet will 
assist the mind in retaining the different pronun- 
ciations :— 

Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 

O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue, 

Nuttall gives forty-eight words in the English 

language which have two distinct pronunciations, 

and eighty-six which are accentuated differently 

when used for different meanings. 
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443,—FIRST LONDOR DOCKS, 


Until 1558 there were no places specially ap- 


pointed in the Thames for unloading goods from 
vessels; but in that year ‘‘legal quays” were 
established between Billingsgate and the Tower. 
Afterwards other quays, called ‘‘suffrance wharfs,” 
were established from time totime. It is supposed 
that the earliest of London’s docks was made in 
the time of Charles II., and a story is told to the 
effect that it was built at Rotherhithe on the site 
of Canute’s trench, cut early in the eleventh cen- 


. tury from there to Battersea, into which the river 
was diverted when the first stone bridge across the 
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Thames . ee built in the tins A 
but in 16 


Originally this was a dry dock, 1696 an 
tex was ie making it a wet dock. In 1725 it ‘ 
was engaged for the Greenland whale fishery _ 
vessels, and afterwards for the Baltic Se eae ; 
ber, &c.; and in 1809 it was opened as the Com- 
mercial Docks. The other Metropolitan docks 
take seniority in the following order :—West India, 
27th August, 1802; London Docks, 20th January, 
1805; East India Docks, 4th August, 1806; St. — 
Katharine’s, 25th October, 1828; Victoria, Noyem- 
ber, 1855; and Millwall, 14th of March, 1868. 
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444,—THE SPEEO OF LOUD AND SOFT SOUNDS. 


All sounds, whether high or low, loud or soft, 
travel at precisely the same rate, i.e., about 1,100_ 
feet a second. Were this not so, the different notes 
of music would reach the ear at different times, and 
the result would be confusion instead of melody. 
The causes which influence the velocity of sound: 
are such as produce any change in the state or 
elastic force of the air. If the air be foggy, or if 
snow be falling, the free vibration of the particles 
is disturbed ; if the temperature of the air changes 
in any manner, its elastic force undergoes a corre- 
sponding change. The velocity of sound is also — 
affected by the direction and force of the wind. 
Light travels 198,000 miles in the time sound takes 
to travel 1,100 feet. If the sun gave forth sounds 
loud enough to reach the earth, such sounds, instead 
of reaching us in the space of about eight minutes 
as light does, would only arrive after a period of 
nearly fourteen years. It has been found that a 
human voice speaking in the open air, when it is 
calm, can be heard at a distance of 460 feet; the 
report of a musket, 16,000; and heavy guns, 
475,000 feet. A hond 

——— 1:0: —-——. } 
445,—THE EFFECT OF SLEEPING DRAUGHTS ON 
THE SYSTEM. . 

All opiates occasion more or less mischief, and 
even the state of stupefaction they induce fails to 
bring about that revitalisation resulting from 
natural sleep. _The physiological effects of 
hypnotics or sleeping draughts upon the system are _ 
briefly as follows:—1. They paralyse the nerve 
centre and disorder the stomach, rendering it unfit 
for its duties; chloral, chloroform, opium, &c., act 
upon the system much in the same way as inebria- 
tion, 2. One and all aniesthetics introduced into 
the body have life-destroying properties in some 
degree, and this is proved by the fact of an over- 
dose being fatal. 3. The condition they produce is 
not a sleep, but a counterfeit state of unconscious- 
ness. 4, They directly poison the blood, conse- 
quent upon its carbonisation, resulting from their 
action. Of all hypnotics chloral is by far the most 
deadly, and should never, under any circumstances, 
be taken except under medical supervision. 
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446,—MORTALITY OF BOYS AND GIRLS, | 

The figures in the following tables show the 
greater capability of girls than boys to bear the 
ills of infancy. Out of a given number there died 
on the Spe 


Boys. Girls. 

1st day of life .....4........ . » TO as 

il utd ale SGiacene eee ae v0 a OO een eee J 

8rd week ......... Je BES ee, 38 “4 
TIEOMVOORS co siesscccs,s5sceeeee ee 20 i 

ist half-year ........cu. 536 %.. 420 : 

2nd half-year +...233.0%08 » 156 144 : 

MN VOar ys tecces eae Hyer 2-5) 201 


external conditions in which boys and girls are 
placed are substantially the same, To show th 


external circumstances have no influence on the — 
greater mortality of boys, we find the sam init 
festation among the st -born children, a « 
able proportion of whom belong to the mal 8 
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_ SOME CELEBRATED SPEND- 


THRIFTS. 


Nothing is harder to get, or easier to dispose of, 
than money. The happy-go-lucky individual, who 
gets it easily and spends it recklessly, and the man 


_ who obtains it by hard labour, and cupboards it, so 


to speak, form an interesting contrast. The one 
seems to be satisfied with being ‘‘in cloyer to-day,” 


and gives no thought to the morrow; while the 


other hoards it to-day, with a view to guarding 
against possible future contingencies. 
Among those who haye been content to float 


easily out with the tide of affluence one day, and 


struggle back through the breakers of want the 
next, we find many men of genius, whose names 
are almost household words. 

George Morland, the celebrated painter, was an 
out-and-out spendthrift. He was totally unable to 
retain money, and he was thoroughly schoolboyish 
in his disregard of its value and his reckless, 
foolish extravagance. But his money-wasting 
propensities were characterised by an unbounded 
generosity. No hand was more ready to dip: into 
a pocket for others than his, and there are many 
pathetic little stories told of how he dragged 
friends and friends’ friends out of the slough of 
despond. His character was unmixed with the 
slightest particle of false pride, and he would as 
soon have been seen walking along a fashionable 
thoroughfare with a sweep as with alord. But 
drink was his downfall, and the man who had been 
the soul of generosity and kindness soon found 
himself in hard, pecuniary necessity. It was while 
in these straits that he was haunted with the 
incessant fear of ending his days in gaol, and it is 
even on record that he visited the prison of the 
King’s Bench incog. for the purpose of judging 
And his 
fears were not groundless, for he died in the 
Marshalsea Prison, in the midst of delirium, on 
October 29, 1804, at the age of forty. 

Sheridan was another spendthrift, although he 
had not all the good qualities that characterised 
Morland. Henry IV. was another, whilst the 
elder Dumas was a veritable moneywaster. 
George Schoyn was never happier than when 
spending money, whilst Joseph Daniels would often 
throw his silver and copper amongst children, for 
the sake of the amusement their scrambling for it 
afforded him. 

It is, however, an unknown thing nowadays for 
people to eat jewelry, yet Tiberius, like Cleopatra, 
gulped down precious stones crushed and mixed in 
wine, and he even heaped the plates of his favourite 
guests with gold and jewels for them to take away. 
But he did not stop at this, for he crowned his 


» reputation as a spendthrift by having boats built of 


cedar and covered with gold and precious stones, 
These, boats were veritable floating gardens and 


_ carried shrubs, flowers, and fruit trees. 


It would be difficult to picture the splendour of 


_ the “‘gem-lit streams,’ but the effect must have 


eclipsed many of the scenes read of in the old 
*‘Arabian Nights.” 

“The spendthrift Squire of Halston ”—Jack 
Mytton—was one of the most amazing examples of 
reckless and wanton exttavagance. During the 
latter fifteen years of his dissipated career he squan- 


dered a quarter of a million of money, and when his 


_ agents besought him to be reasonable and endeavour 


to save his fine estates by living on £6,000 a year he 
replied, ‘‘What! live on that? why, I couldn’t 
exist on it; life would not be worth a straw if it 


were to be passed on £6,000 a year.” But, like poor 


George Morland,he,too,ended his career in gaol, and 
a devoted mother attended him to the last in King’s 
Bench Prison. ani 1B. 

Of the men of the present day, Jubilee Benzon, 
beyond doubt, gained the possession of the title of 
champion money waster. 
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_ She: “‘ Did you hear about young Tenplopnd pe 
. Hé: “No. . What?” 
She: : Look up a pistol and blew his brains out 


night. uy 
2; ‘‘Must haye been a mighty good shot.” 
Ta a a ; 


oe. See he : ae Fae are. 
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SPARE MOMENTS’ 


A RIDE ON A YANKEE RAILWAY. 


The ordinary American cars are of one class only, 
to which all have access. Hence the door is always 
on the bang. Nor is this banging of doors con- 
fined to the passengers. The conductor goes 
through every car after a stop at each station, col- 
lects the tickets, and departs, banging the doors 
after him. He is followed by the brakesman, 
whose duty it is to attend to the car fires, regulate 
the brakes, and announce the name of each station 
before the train comes toa standstill. He bangs 
the door, too. 

Then comes the youth with the newspaper. 
These he disposes of as quickly as possible and dis- 
appears with a bang; ere long he re-enters, this 
time as a vendor of apples, and, as before, he de- 
parts with a bang. He returns again with an 
armful of novels and serials; these he places pro- 
miscuously on the knees of the passengers or the 
vacantseats near them, hoping that some may be 
induced to buy, and again takes his departure. 
After a decent interval he reappears to collect his 
scattered goods and receive payment for the 
literature. 

His next yisit will be in charge-of candy and 
chewing gum—articles most agreeable to the 
American palate—his next with grapes and pears; 
and by that time the turn of the papers has come 
round again, and the round of banging continues 
steadily. Then, as if this incessant banging were 
not enough for the toughest neryes, there 1s fre- 
quently added the intermittent squall of a baby, or 
the whistling or kicking of a small boy, or the 
impatient stick-tapping of an irritated traveller. 

The Pullman drawing-room car creates another 
class by the extra fee which is paid for entering it. 
Then, again, a further distinction has been created 
by running special trains at a higher rate of speed, 
composed entirely of Pullman sleepers and Pullman 
drawing-rooms, The Pullman sleeper is a well- 
arranged carriage, and generally contains berths 
for sixteen or twenty-four persons, which in the 
day time are conyerted into seats. The upper 
berths are let down from the ceiling of the car, and 
the black attendant has a considerable amount of 
work to get through in preparing them for occu- 
pation at night, and removing sheets and mattress 
and shutting them up in the morning. 


———————_>——_—_-— 


Thatcher: ‘‘ Nixon seems a dull sort of a fellow. 
Does he ever crack a joke?” 

Boxton: ‘* Has to—always. 
he doesn’t.” 


Can’t see into it if 
le Sf era 


‘* ?ye—a—had at least a dozen diffewent tailahs 
in my time,” said Cholly, proudly. 

“The proverb doesn’t hold good in your case, 
then,”’ said Cynicus. 

‘* What proverb?” 

“Oh, that one about nine tailors making a man.” 


——0: 

Willie’s composition on soap is worth printing. 

“Soap is kind of stuff made into nice-looking 

cakes that smell good and taste awful. Soap juice 

always tastes the worst when you get it in your 

eyes. My father says the Ekimose don’t never use 
soap. I wish I was a Hkimose.” 


Ves 


Wife: ‘John, John, wake up, I say! Burglars 
are in the house !”’ 

John: ‘Allright, my love. Ill stay up here 
while you go downstairs and order the rascals off. 
You know what you've always said, dear—that 
you didn’t want any man to meddle with your 
household affairs.” 


——:0:—— 
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Teacher (who has had to tell Johnny nearly all 
of oe lesson): ‘‘ What did I tell you a shepherd 
ig’ Bite", 
Johnny: ‘‘ One who tends to sheep.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Correct. Now see if you can tell me 
what a coward is.” 

Johnny (hopefully): ‘‘ One who tends to cows.” 
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DICKENS AS A YOUNGSTER. 


Little Charles was a terrible boy for reading; his 
custom was to sit with his book in his left hand, 
holding his wrist with his right hand, and constantly 
move it up and down, at the same time sucking his 
tongue. Sometimes Charles would come down- 
stairs, and say to a servant: ‘‘ Now, Mary, clear 
the kitchen ; we are going to have such a game!” 
And then George Stroughill would come in with his 
magic-lantern, and they would sing, recite, and 
perform parts of plays. Charles and his sister 
Fanny often sang together at this time, Fanny 
accompanying on the piano. 

Sometimes the children gave little parties, and 
there has been preserved at Chatham a card of 
invitation for one of these, written by Charles him- 
self before he was nine years old. It is the earliest 
piece of his writing that is known to exist. It 
reads thus : 

Master and Miss Dickens will be pleased to have the 
company of Master and Miss Tribe to spend the evening 
on the tenth instant, 

The invitation, which was written on an address- 
card of Mr. John Dickens’s, was preserved by the 
family to whom it was addressed, until the death 
of its oldest member last year. An old lady at 
Chatham was living until recently, who remembered 
Charles when he was ten years old. She said that 
he was a very handsome boy, with long, curly hair 
of a light colour, and that he was of a very amiable 
and agreeable disposition, not disposed to quarrel, 
and very amusing in company. 

“Charles,” said she, ‘‘ was quite at home at all 
sorts of parties, junketings, and birthday celebra- 
tions, and he took great delight in Fifth-of- 
November festivities round the bonfire.” 
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ANOTHER QUEER “ HOBBY.” 


A gentleman in the United States, named Pratt, 
is the owner of the largest and finest collection of 
Bibles in the country. For upwards of twenty-five 
years Mr. Pratt has been accumulating this collec- 
tion, and now has over 300 volumes and a great 
variety of manuscripts of the Bible. 

Beginning with the manuscripts, is a Jewish roll 
of the five books of Moses. These Jewish rolls are 
very difficult things to get. Mr. Pratt had been 
trying for ten years to find one, when a learned 
German professor, Dr. Gregory, of Leipsic, secured 
a copy for him. It-is contrary to the Jewish law 
to allow one to fall into the hands of a Gentile. 
When one is worn out, or for any reason of no 
further use, it is buried in the ground and the place 
of its interment forgottén as soon as possible. It 
would be considered sacrilege to destroy one in any 
other mannerasmuch astoleta Christian have it. This 
rollin Mr. Pratt’s possess on was made by a learned 
rabbi, of Posen, Prussia, for his own use, and at 
his death his _ thought more of the money 
than the sacreflness of the roll and sold it to Dr. 
pessory: It came into Mr. Pratt's hands for 

13. 


The roll is of vellum, which is a material of 
finer texture, thinner and smoother, than parch- 
ment, and is a continuous roll of 48} feet long, 
made by sewing together a lot of skins some. 20 
inches in length. Not an erasure or correction 
appears on the whole manuscript, as the copyist 
is obliged, if he makes an error, to destroy the 
entire skin on which it has occurred, and begin his 
work again. 

Mr. Pratt has since received several of these 
rolls, one of the most interesting of which con- 
tains the twelye minor prophets, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
This roll was used for a long time at a synagogue 
in Jerusalem, and was finally laid aside, as the 
letters were too fine for the eyesight of the reader, 
and another was made in larger letters. The 
discarded roll was condemned to be buried, but the 
Rey. Dr. Selah Merrill, who was then in 
Jerusalem, persuaded the man to whom the duty 
was intrusted that it could be buried in Boston just 
as well as in Jerusalem, 
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POPULAR + RECILATIONS.* 


By W. E. MANNING. 
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No. 109.-OH, TELL ME NOT! 


Tell me not in penny numbers, 
Things are always what they seem ; 
That the dark and shady portion 
Of this life is but a dream. 
Must I keep one eye half-open 
i\nd the other tightly close, 
As I go through this world’s journey, 
Closely following my nose ? 
Tell me not I’ve been mistaken, 
Thinking life a pleasant spot; _ 
Speak! my faith is greatly shaken, 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! ‘ 
Are we to believe that women 
Soon will take the place of men ; 
That the girls will be the wooers 
Of their future husbands then ? 
Will the young men haye to follow 
Where their suitors choose to roam, 
Will the wives go off to business 
While the husbands mind the home? 
Tell me that this sweet affliction 
Will in future be our lot ; 

. Speak! or is it only fiction ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 
Ts it true that in the future, 
Never mind how far ahead, 
England will be free from paupers, 
Every man will earn his bread ? 
Will the philanthropic schemers 
Who are working for the poor, 
Lend their aid, and take as payment, 
Paupers’ loyve—and nothing more ? 
Tell me, am I only dreaming, 
Has such men, the nation got; 
Is it for themselves they’re scheming ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 


I have heard strange rumours lately 
Of a coming dress reform ; 

One that will be ‘‘ freedom, comfort,” 
In all weathers—calm or storm. 

I am told that dress improyers 
Have been cast aside of late, 

And the present graceful garments 
Soon may share the same sad fate. 
Are they right in thus asserting 
Woman’s dress has ‘‘ gone to pot,” 
Will they wear aided skirting ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 


Have I likewise been too ready 
To believe what people say ? 
Are our Government officials 
Really going to earn their pay ? 
Do our lady post-clerks mean to 
Cast aside their noyelettes ; 

Will the men talk more of business, 
Less of horses and of bets ? 
Have they all put in for rises, 
Say, is this a random shot; 

Or are these but vain surmises ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 


Tell me not in ‘shilling monthlies,” 
Or in ‘‘ quarterly reviews,” 

That the day will see the women 

Step into their husbands’ shoes ; 

That the men are retrogressing, 

While the ladies forge ahead, 

That some day they’ll walk the pathways, 
Where men only used to tread ; 
Whilst wives visit clubs for ladies, 
Will it ever be man’s lot 

To stay at home and mind the babies ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not! 


SV Old bS LILI, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
Sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence. 


Are the days of England’s greatness 
Fast now drawing to a close? 

Ts it true that dangers threaten 

The Shamrock, Thistle, and the Rose ? 
Is colonial love of friendship 

For the mother country true, 

Would they rally round in danger, 
’Neath the old Red, White, and Blue? 
Can we doubt, that day would find us 
Side by side, all feuds forgot ; 

Would they forget the ties that bind us? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not! 


Is it really true that tradesmen 
Never ‘ wink the other eye’ ; 

That they'll be the soul of honour, 
In the dim sweet by-and-by ? 
Fresh eggs will be twelve a shilling, 
Butter won’t be margarine, 

Sugar will be sugar only, 

Not admixed with saccharine. 

Is a milkman’s calling solely 

Free from guilt; without a blot ; 
Does he stoop to actions lowly ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not! 


Ts it true that p’licemen always 
Weigh things well before they swear ; 
And that London cabbies never 
Charge aboye the legal fare ? 

Are all ’bus conductors honest, 
Would they do you if they could; 

Or, since now they have the tickets, 
Could they do you if they would ? 
Tell me I’ve made no mistake, sir, 
Thinking life a pleasant spot ; 

Speak! are ail men on the make, sir? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 


I can scarce believe it, really ; 

Tell me, is there not one grain 

Of common sense or even justice 

In a country J.P.’s brain ? 

Is it such a ‘‘ heinous crime,” sir, 
When you pass a cornfield through, 
To gratify a passing fancy, 

And pick off an ear or two ? 

Do not two weeks for such offence, sir, 
Or in default, two pounds, seem hot ? 
Ts this a J.P.’s common sense, sir ? 
Tell me not; oh, tell me not ! 


Has the brain of mortal being 

Now achieved its greatest aim ; 

Or will some hard-thinking genius 
Yet o’ertop another’s fame ? 

What with our machines for talking, 
Writing, riding, and the rest, 

Is there e’en some other wonder 
With which soon we may be blessed ? 
Speak! suspense is truly killing, 
Ave slot machines now on their way, 
Which, for a penny, give a shilling ? 
Tell me yea; oh, tell me yea! 


<b 


Newly accepted suitor: ‘‘ Well, Bobby, you will 
have a new uncle soon; I am your aunt Mary’s 
choice for a husband.” 

Bobby (surprised): ‘‘ Well, that’s strange. I 
heard her tell mamma only yesterday that you were 
Hobson’s choice.” 


0 


“Well, my dear, did you succeed in finding a 
stove to suit you?” 

‘‘ Indeed I did,” replies the young wife. ‘‘Such 
good luck! I gota stove that will never cost us a 
jens for coal. The dealer said it was a self- 
feeder.” 


-— 101 


Jack: ‘‘How is it you keep in such good spirits 


all the time?” 


Harry: ‘‘I think how miserable I should be if I 
had the toothache.” 

Jack: ‘What do you do when you haye the 
toothache ?”’ 

Harry: ‘‘Think how happy I should be if I 
hadn’t.” 


Count the “A’s” and “T's,” 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “ A’s” and “'T’s” in 
the story entitled —THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 
including titles, chapters, author's name, poetry, etc., etc., 
during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS. 

Keep the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. 
Then post them to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 
12and 13, Fetter-lane, London, H.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names. ; 

All lists are to contain the total “A’s” and “'T’s” in 
each chapter. : 

The “ A’s” and “'I’s” counted in the matter preceding 
the chapters (such as titles, headings, etc.), should be 
added to the total of the chapter following. 

Full particulars will be found in No. 140. 


Teacher: ‘‘In the sentence ‘The sick boy loves 
his medicine,’ what part of speech is love ?” 
Johnny: ‘It’s a lio, mum.” 


Os 


Sharpe: “What are you doing now in the literary 
line?” 

Drowse: ‘I’m writing an essay on imbecility.” 

Sharpe: ‘‘ Autobiographical ? ” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Goslow: ‘‘ Uppers, the shoomaker round 
the corner, has just married his fourth wife.” 
| Mrs. Goslow: ‘‘You don’t mean to tell me. 
Well, I hope he will follow the adyice given to 
shoemakers, and stick to his last.” 


== 


A young gentleman the other day asked a young 
lady what she thought of the married state in 
general. 

“Not knowing, I can’t tell,” was the reply, 
‘‘but if you and I were to put our heads together, 
I could give you a definite answer.” 


——10:——— 


Papa: ‘‘ Well, has that young spendthrift beggar 

promised to cease his impertinent attentions to 
ou?” 

7 Penelope: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, what are you crying about, then?” 

‘‘T’m afraid he’ll keep his promise.” 
20! 

Teacher (in a London Board school): ‘‘ Thomas, 
why are you not paying attention? Why do you 
smile ?” 

‘‘T was just thinking about something.” 

‘‘ Well, please bear in mind if you want to think 
you haye to do it outside the school.” 


Set gree a? 


A man has a “‘ fine” feeling come over him when- 
ever he sits down on the business end of a properly- 
bent-and-placed-in-position pin; and this feeling, 
fine” as it is, is only the six hundredth part of 
a second in making itself felt over all portions of 
his body, affecting even his organ of speech for a 
few seconds usually. 

——:0: —— 

After the railway accident. Husband (extri- 
cating himself from the wreck): ‘‘ Emily, thank 
Heaven you are safe. Isn’t this awful ?” 

Wife: ‘‘ Dreadful! Hear the poor people groan! 
Dearest?” 

Husband: ‘‘ What is it, love?” 

Wife: ‘‘Is my hat on straight ?” 


:0.——— 
MARRIAGE AS GOop AS A FAILURE. 


‘‘Fadder, vat vas all dis in de papers about 
marriage vas a failure ?”’ 

“Go vay, Isaac; you vas too young ontirely to 
know somedings about marriage, mein son.” 

‘But, fadder, I yas a big poy now, and I yant to 
keep posted.” 5 

“Vell, and vat vas it I must dell you ?” 

‘‘ Vas marriage trooly a failure, fadder ?” 

“‘ Vell, I tell you,” said the father, impressively. _ 
‘Uff you marry a real rich woman marriage vas 
sometimes as goot as a failure,” ; 


Be 19th September, 1891. * 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 


author, 
Mr. Epwin W. Puau, 
17, Wilkin-street, 
Kentish Town, 
London, 


N.W. 
Pobby’s Brean. 


HE hard, bare floor of a dirty, stuffy 
little kitchenis not a very comfort- 
able couch upon which to sleep; 
‘but Dobby slept there because the 
day was hot, and he, having been up 
late the night before, was very, very 
tired. It was while he was sleeping there, with 
the flies buzzing about his head, and a half-cleaned 
spoon in his hand, that he had his dream. 

A lady came to him, not an ordinary lady with 
arms and legs and feet, but a shadowy, ethereal 
being with just a face and nothing more; where 
her body should have been there was nought but 
a dim, grey shadow that melted into the darkness 
which enshrouded her. But it was just this face 
that caused Dobby to remember that dream so 
vividly. Pale and oval-shaped, with large dark 
eyes in which there trembled the gleam of unshed 
tears, and a beautiful mouth expressing nought 
but infinite love and tenderness, it smiled down 
mournfully upon him, and, bending forward, pressed 
its cold lips to his aching brow. 

Then——he was suddenly jerked to his feet, and 
awoke to find his mother bending wrathfully over 
him 


‘You lazy little beast!” she was saying, as she 
shook him backwards and forwards with all her 
strength. ‘‘ How dare you go tosleep in the middle 
of the afternoon with oyer two dozen knives and 
things to clean by five and here’s ’alf past four 
astrikin’. What d’ye mean by it?” 

“‘[’m very sorry. I was so tired.” 

‘Tired, indeed! and are you the only one who’s 
tired, Ain’tI tired, eh? But J don’t go to sleep 
on the floor. There, git on with yer work, an’ re- 
member, if them things ain’t done in time, you 
shan’t have another morsel to eat this day, and not 
to-morrow either, if you ain’t careful, you ugly, 
lazy, little hound!” and haying finished her vyitu- 
peratiye address, Dobby’s mother swept out of the 
room, leaying him with the tears trickling down his 
hollow cheeks, and his head giddy by reason of the 
rough treatment to which he had been subjected. 

Dobby was indeed ugly. In that his mother 
spoke truly. He had a thin, pale, old-fashioned 
face, a strangely-distorted body, and a large, ill- 
shaped head set obliquely between high, rounded 
His hair was thin and almost white ; 
his eyes, though large and fine, were too deep-set, 
and his half-open mouth disclosed two broken rows 
of yellow, poimted fangs. And yet—despite his 
repulsive appearance, his lowly station, and the 
daily drudgery which he performed—he possessed 
the soul of a true artist. Anything beautiful stirred 
the utmost depths of his nature, and aroused an 
amount of enthusiasm within him which to his 
mother was simply inexplicable. 

She, the relict of a thriving greengrocer named 
Barron, who had died just before Dobby was born, 
confessed she could not understand the boy. ‘‘He 
was nothing but a mystery to her,” she said, ‘‘ and 
with her lodgers and their dinners to cook, she 
couldn’t waste time atryin’ to make out mysteries.” 
So she took no notice of his vagaries, bought him a 
coarse, brown apron, set him to clean the knives 
and boots, and made him “ generally useful.” 
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And so, until he was twelye years old, Dobby’s 
life was spent amidst the pots and kettles and dirt 
and dust ; and no one understood, or loved, or sym- 
pathised with him. 

But at the end of that time, anew era commenced 
—an era of happiness and delight such as Dobby 
had never dreamed of as falling to his lot, though 
he had pined for it—oh! so yearningly. 

A young, struggling artist, named Dayid Royle, 
came to liye in the little boarding-house. He was a 
gay, light-hearted young fellow, with just enough 
talent to make him discontented with himself and his 
work, and not enough to raise him aboyemediocrity. 
He it was who, haying caught a glimpse of Dobby 
through the kitchen doorway as he came in late 
one night, gave him his nickname, and so some- 
how it stuck to him. 

One day—it was long remembered by Dobby as 
the happiest in his life—this young artist obtained 
Mrs. Barron’s consent to her son’s grinding some 
colours for him, and Dobby, divested of his dirty, 
rough apron, and with partially-washed hands and 
face, was sent upstairs by his mother to young 
Royle’s studio on the second floor. 


“Come in,” cried the artist, in reply to Dobby’s - 


timid knock, and Dobby entered. 

** Hallo, Dobby! that you? ‘Without the apron, 
too! By George! you are aswell,” was the young 
man’s greeting. ‘‘ Lord loye the boy! what’s he 
staring at?” For Dobby had suddenly caught 
sight of a large oil painting—through which Royle 
had purposely put his foot that very morning—and 
was gazing at it with his large eyes dilated to their 
utmost, and his poor warped chest labouring 
heavily under the strength of his emotions. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Dobby?” asked David 
Royle in great astonishment. 

** This—this—what is it P—so beautiful!” cried 
the cripple. 

“* That beautiful!” exclaimed Royle. ‘‘ Not it— 
a filthy daub! Have you never seen a badly drawn 
langscape before, Dobby ?”’ 

‘Ts this a langscape ?”’ 

‘<Tt’s supposed to be.” 

A long drawn ‘‘Oh!’’ and then David Royle 
saw the long, thin, grimy fingers raised te Dobby’s 
face, and the tears oozing out from between them. 

‘‘Come, come,” exclaimed the young artist. 
‘‘ What is the matter? Are youill? Letme give 
you something to eat.” 

‘“No, no,” said Dobby, ‘‘I’m only ’appy!”’ and 
drawing away his hands from his eyes he revealed 
to the astonished artist an April face equally com- 
posed of tears and smiles. 

‘“Well, well!” exclaimed Royle, ‘‘you’re the 
most remarkable boy I know. Haye you never 
seen a picture before P” 

‘* Tseen some in the books an’ that,” said Dobby, 
‘“but not wi’ colourson. ‘There’s one or two down- 
stairs wi’ colours on, but they’re dirty an’ not like 
this’n.” 

‘‘But have you never seen pictures—good 
pictures — much better than this”—giving the 
offending landscape a kick—‘‘in shop windows? ”’ 

“‘T ain’t bin out o’ this street more’n six times 
in my life, sir,” said Dobby. ‘‘I can’t walk fur, 
you know, an’ I can’t see inter the shop winders 
when I am out’caus’ I’m so little and screwed up.” 

“‘[’m very sorry indeed. I forgot,” said Royle 
gently. ‘‘Let me show you some more pictures,” 
and one by one he uncovered every painting, draw- 
ing, and sketch he possessed and showed them to 
the eager boy. ‘‘ How d’ye do’em, sir?” Dobby 
asked again and again: he felt that he was about 
to learn a maryellous secret. ‘‘ Tl show you,” 
said Dayid Royle, and taking one of the numerous 
half-finished paintings which littered his room he 
set it up on his easel and began to paint. 

It was quite dark when he laid down his brush, 
he had been working two hours or more, but Dobby 
neyer moyed from his side all that time, or uttered 
a word. : 

“Oh, sir!” he said as Royle covered up the 
easel, ‘‘do let me ’ave a go.” 

Royle turned to him with much astonishment. 

“You shall haye a go,” he said. ‘It strikes 
me you must be a born genius, Dobby! Ive 
read of such often, but until now Tye never found 
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one. To-morrow, if you can, you may come u 
here about the same time as you did to-day and I'l 
give you a lesson.” 

And David Royle was as good as his word. Day 
after day the strangely-assorted pair daubed away 
in the little “‘ second-floor front,” and as each day 
went on, so did Dobby gain knowledge and maste 
of the art of painting. Technical details, whi 
had cost David many years of painstaking toil to 
master, Dobby learned in a few months. His 
natural aptitude for the art-was simply astonish- 
ing; it passed his tutor’s comprehension. 

‘‘Dobby,” he said to his pupil one day about a 
year after he first made the boy’s acquaintance, 
‘‘you'll be a great man in years tocome. I may 
be able to give youa little start now in the technique 
of my art, but when it comes to what I call real 
soul painting you can already lick me hollow.” 

This remark had been provoked by a crude little 
sketch of Dobby’s representing a few rain drops 
glittering in the sunlight ashe had often seen them 
on the window pane. It was really marvyellously 
well done, though it lacked finish; and Royle’s 
admiration for Dobby’s genius increased from that 
moment tenfold. 

It was just after that that Royle went away to 
the north of England for a few months and Dobby 


‘returned to his old kitchen drudgery. Oh! how 


he hated it after his brief taste of Elysium! How 
he longed to take once more—if only for a few 
minutes—the brush between his fingers. 

And then he had that dream. 

‘‘Dear Jesus,” he said every night before he 
sought his rest—for Royle had taught him to 
pray—‘‘ please send the sweet leddy to me ag’in 
that I may see ’er an’ thank ’er for akissin’ of me.” 
But he got no answer to his prayer. The days 
passed wearily by, and at last Royle returned. 

How glad the crippie was to see him! How he 
clung to his hand, and kissed it, and wept over it! 
Royle, though rather embarrassed by his evident 
affection, was greatly touched by it and welcomed 
the renewal of their acquaintance gladly. 

But that night poor Dobby was attacked by a 
malignant feyer. For weeks he lay upon his bed of 
sickness knowing no one, not even Royle. At last 
he began to recover, reason returned, and he was 
able once more to hold sweet converse with his only 
friend. : 

‘“When shall I be able to start paintin’ ag’in, 
sir?” was the first question he asked. 

‘*Oh, very soon, I hope,” replied Royle. ‘‘ You 
must take care of yourself, you know, Dobby, and 
not get a chill; the doctor says a chill would lull 
you even now, and perhaps you'll be up again in a 
week or so. Then Tye got something upstairs to 
show you.” 

‘* What is it, sir? a pictur?” 

_ “Yes, a picture of Joan of Arc with the flames 
about her, and the crucifix in her hand. Don’t 
you remember I told you the story some months 
ago, Dobby, and you were so interested in it you 
wanted to know what Joan of Arce wasliker I 
couldn’t tell you then, but I hope to be able to show 
you soon. I hayen’t been able to paint a face that 
pleases me yet—the picture will be finished when 
that’s done—but I’m going to have another try to- 
night. And, Dobby, I think this is a real good 
picture this time, I do indeed ; and—and I’m going 
to send it to the Academy when it’s finished.” 

But two days later he was not so sanguine. 

‘‘['m afraid this picture will be a failure after 
all, Dobby,” he said. ‘‘ It’s no good, 1 can’t paint 
her face as I should like to. I shall give it up to- 
morrow if I don’t succeed, and have nothing more 
to do with painting as long as I liye.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t you bring it down here, an’ let me 
see it?” asked Dobby. ‘‘I should like to see it so 
much.” 

“T wish I could,” said Royle. ‘‘ But it’s a big 
picture, Dobby—the biggest I’ve ever done—and 
there’s no room for it here,” glancing round the 
closely-packed apartment ; so Dobby said no more. 

But all that day, and far into the night, he lay 
with his eyelids closed, never sleeping, but thinki 
deeply. At last, when eyeryone else in the house 
was asleep, he crawled softly out of bed, and, 
groping his way to the room door, crept noiselessly 
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' glad you've come back ag’in to me. 
_ go away an’ leave me as you did before. 


y 


stepped softly up to the picture. 
~ to touch the face even then, and hesitated; but 
_ the great mournful eyes never flinched, the gentle 
- mouth still invited him with sweetest smile to 
_ ‘approach, and reverently he touched the canyas 
_ with his brush. Ah! how the sweet mouth grew 
__ brighter and more distinct in a moment! 
_ he mixed and selected. his paints, lest he should by 
_ one false stroke mar the sweet harmony of colour, 
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up the cold, dark staircase. 
could hardly stand, and he had to rest a dozen 
times before he reached the second-floor landing, 
He found the door of Royle’s studio ajar, and, 
without a moment's hesitation, entered. 

_ One slender shaft of silver moonlight shone in at 
the window and fell athwart the huge easel with 
its covering of white. The lay figures seemed to 
haye assumed giant-like proportions, and leered 
and mouthed at Dobby from their stations by the 
wall like evil-disposed spectres. The cripple felt 
his heart thumping heavily against his ribs; but 
he had no thought of retreating now that he had 
come so far and risked so much He gaye one 
last startled glance round, then walked boldly up 
to the picture, and, with reverent touch and bated 
breath, removed its light covering. 

He just caught one glimpse of the jumbled mass 
of wreathing smoke and curling flame portrayed 
upon the Canvas, when a passing cloud suddenly 
hid the moon’s face, and all became dark. For 
three or four terrible minutes Dobby crouched there 
in the gloom, trembling at the deep stillness which 
brooded over thé sleeping city, and vainly en- 
deayouring to shut out with his hands the fearful 
visions his imagination conjured up. At last, with 


a burst, the light once more streamed into the 


too, and Dobby, straiing his twisted neck to 
reach the canvas, gazed long and silently at Royle’s 
picture. 


~- It was undoubtedly a grand piece of work, or 
_ would have been, had not that hideous blank 
~ usurped-the place where Joan of Arc’s face should 


have been. ‘The rolling smoke and bursting flames 
—the gathering twilight, and on the distant horizon 
a long thin hne of golden-greenish sky, faintly 
studded with stars—the heavy masses of torn and 
broken clouds, with their sun-dipped edges glowing 
red, and, in the foreground, the brutal peasants and 
soldiers piling up the blazing embers, while men in 
priestly garb stood by and gave their holy sanction 
to the sacrifice—all were true to nature, and faith- 
fully depicted. ven the little brown hands of 
the martyred maiden, with the crucifix tightly 
Clasped between them, were there. Nothing was 
missing save the face, and that—or rather the lack 
of it—marred the whole production. 

Dobby heayed a great sigh. ‘It is very, very 
bootiful,” he murmured; ‘‘ but why ain’t er face 
there ? Uwanted to know partickler what she was 


like.’ 


He gazed with feelings of disappointment at that 
one grey spot in the midst of the whirling smoke 
and fiame. But as he gazed a wonderful face—the 
face of his dream, that face with the mournful, 
tearless eyes, which he had so lorged to see again— 
slowly took form and shape before his awe-struck 
vision, and filled the blank the artist’s brush had 
left. 

Dobby gave a cry of delight and sank down upon 

his knees before the picture. 

*-Oh! sweet, dear leddy!” he cried, ‘I’m 80 
Don’t—don’t 
} I want 
you. Ican’tlivewithoutyou, You must not go!” 
_ But even as he spoke he fancied she grew paler, 
and was iading away. ‘No, Orie cried, 


no! 
“Don't go! Don’t leave me! I’m so very, very 


~ lonely an’ tired an’ weak—an’ I want you to stay 
- wi’ me this time. 


Do, leddy ! ” 

The face smiled, but to Dobby it seemed to fade 
alittle thore. He wrung his hands in impotent 
despair ; he cried, he moaned to her to stay. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He seized a 
palette, and, taking a brush between his fingers, 
He did not like 


Carefully 


and scare away this inspiring visitant from the 


a world of shadows. Again he applied the brush— 
_ again and again, first doubtingly, then boldly and 
 Tapidly, till at last the blank was quite gone, and 


ays 


ae 


He was so weak he 


-who had an eye for the beautiful. 


in its place the face of his dream stood out clear 
and distinct. upon the canyas, with its eyes turned 
upward to the sky and the crucifix pressed meekly 
to its lips. j 
Then his brain reeled, his eyesight failed, and he 
sank prostrate to the ground. 
* * * * * * 


When morning came, he was found on the floor 
quite dead. But the face of his dream still lived in 
glowing colours on the canyas—a lasting tribute to 
his stifled genius. 

Royle sent the picture to the Academy, and it 
was accorded a splendid position. For months it 
was the talk of the fashionable world, but though 
very large sums were offered him, Royle persisted 
in keeping the painting ‘‘ for Dobby’s sake.” 


———-  -< - - 


THE “LITTLE OLD LADY.” 


The ‘‘ Little Old Lady of Threadneedle-street,”’ 
as the Bank of England was called by its opponents 
in its early career, was designed by an architect 
It is built of 
brick and Portland stone, of incombustible material, 
one story, and without external windows. The 
architecture is Corinthian, from the Temple of the 
Sibyl of Tivoli, of which one angle exhibits a 
facsimile portion. The chief cashier's offices repre- 
sent a portion of the Temple of the Sun and Moon 
at Rome. The entrance to the bullion yard is 
copied from, Constantine’s arch at Rome, and has 
allegories of the Thames and Ganges. Thore are 
magnificent halls, rotundas, public offices and com- 
mittee rooms, ai armoury, ehgraving and printing 
offices, and an apartment for officers and servants 
of the Bank. There is plenty of room even for the 
transaction of the enormous business of the Bank. 
At each one of the entrances to the building is 
stationed a liveried servant. How many of these 
there are I don’t know; but during a morning’s 
stroll through the Bank and its beautiful courts I 
saw at least two score of them. They were all 
dressed alike—black trousers, light-coloured coats 
and vests,.and wore black silk hats. Here and 
there, as you pass through from one department 
of the Bank to another, one may suddenly stumble 
across a broad-shouldered Englishman who wears 
a cockade-hat, and a coat of many colours which 
reaches almost to the floor, and gives the wearer 
quite an imposing look. This over-dressed indi- 
vidual apparently has yery little to do. He carries 
in his right hand a stout little stick or mace, and 
paces up and down through the halls, looking as 
magnificent as an alderman on Lord Mayor’s Day. 


ie 


A couple from the humbler walks of life went to 
church to be married, when, the ceremony being 
over, the bride began to weep copiously. 

‘«‘ What's the matter ?” asked the new husband. 

“‘T never told you that I don’t know how to 
cook,” sobbed the bride. 

“Don’t fret. TV not haye anything to cook, 
I'm a poet.” 


Railway Servants Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the Geetidd kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously. whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE MoMEntTs 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space provided. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
days of the date of the accident. Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
Moments will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 


Signature 


| and you furnish the : 


YOU CAN'T TRAVEL WITHOUT 


| _ ONE, ses) 
Passports are a matter of the first importance to 
the traveller who intends to visit Russia. 
more needful than money, not because people are 
halted on the street to show their passport, as 1s 
currently supposed, nor because the police line the 
streets and are waiting for strangers at every 
corner, but because it is impossible to get either in 
or out of Russia, or to get food and lodging when 
one is there, without it. The police on the streets 
know very well that strangers haye their passports 
or they would not be there. 3 
First of all, it is difficult to buy tickets to Russia 
without showing a passport visé by the Russian 
Consul at the starting point. By the steamship 
lines, no passenger goes on board the boat without 
the Russian Consul’s written permission, and by 
the railways, while the greater hurry at the ticket 
offices makes it possible to buy tickets without 
showing any documents, no_ visitor arriyes at the 
frontier without very earnestly wishing that he had 
one. At the frontier stations on the lines from 


They are 


Berlin and Vienna the care and zeal of the police ~ 


are extraordinary, : 

The German trains are turned round, held in 
waiting until the examination is through, and then 
steam back to Germany again with people on whom 
the Russian doors are shut. Some of these un- 
fortunates are Jews, some persons whose appear- 
ance does not please the police, some. havo 
suspicious baggage, but the large majority have 
forgotten to have their passports visé or forgotten 
them altogether. On the steamers, of course, there 
is no frontier station, and it is to save the trouble 
and expense of keeping suspects a few days at St. 
Petersburg and carrying them back again that the 
companies enforce the law at the other end of the 
line. They see that everything is all ght before 
the boat gets under way, and on this account they 
are probably the best way for careless people to try 
to get to Russia. 

The traveller visits the Russian Consul first, then 
the ticket office, then, as he goes on board, gives 
his passport to the captain, who holds it until the 
Russian official takes his preliminary look at the 
passengers at Cronstadt. At the pier in St. Peters- 
burg the passports are taken to the police bureau, 
which seems to be part of every pier. The baggage 
is examined, and then the passengers pass through 
the bureau and get their passports again. 

At the hotel there is another passport bureau, 
passports are given up to the police, and then the 
hotel proprietor, who seems to be in some measuré— 
responsible for his guests, permits them to register. 
The passports go to the police head-quarters, and 
are returned in a day or two in case the police.are 
satisfied ; if not, they send for the visitor, put him 
through a cross-examination, and permit him to. 


stay or not as they are impressed with his story 


and appearance, v2 aye 

At any town in Russia the same formalities with 
regard to the hotels must be observed, and to get 
out of the country agaih perniission must be 
obtained from the police at the town where the 
passports are last handedin. Then the steamboats 


and railroads repeat their precautions, the police | 


go with the boat as far as Constradt or Helsingfors 
to take back any one who has not been permitted 
to leave, and the. officers wait at, the frontier to 
detain any one who has neglected the same for- 


malities. The police must open the trap before the 


victim can get out. 
ip i ee 


Mamma (severely): ‘‘I am sure I heard Mr. 
Swete kissing you last evening.” _ pin ts 

Daughter : “Impossible, mamma. Iam positive 
that my voice, telling him to stop, drowned all 
sound of it.” $y 


zie } 
-House-Hunter at the Beach: “I thou 
was a furnished cottage. You_ certainly said 


‘furnished cottage’ in your advertisement. ButI — 


don’t see a stick of furniture in the house.” - 
Agent; ‘“‘Of course n: rttias 


iture.” 


oie: ees 
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ot. I furnish the cottage 
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SUNNY SIDE OF SOLDIERING, 


LIEUT. & QUARTER-MASTER P. J. THORPE, 
: Asf BI. ROYAL IRISH RIFLES. 
Author of “ Associations Beneficial to Soldiers,” 
“Pleasures Within Our Reach,” ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS ARTICLES, 


I, How and Where to Enlist, XIV. A Soldier's Funeral. 
I <A Full-Fledged Recruit, XV. On Detachment—An Ocean 
Social Surroundings, t. 


II, 
Ag o8. 
« Tommy Atkins at Work, 
VI. Going for Promotion. 
Vil. On Board a ‘| roopship, 
VIII, A Journey in India, 
IX. Soldiering in India. 
X. A Soldier's Prospects in India. 
XI. On the Line of March, 
XII. Promotion to Golour-Sergeant. 
XIII, Change of Scene, 


3 Palace. 

VI. Off to Sonth Africa, 

VIL. “ Trekking ” in South Africa, 
XVIII. A British Field Force, 

XIX. The Field of Battle, 

XX. Asa Warrant Officer, 

XXI. The Voyage Home. 

XXIT. The Soldier on Purlough, 


x 
x 


Ill. Married Life in the Army, 
XXIV.—The Queen’s Commission, 


XXV.—ConcLupiInG REMARKS. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows— 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could do no more! 


—Youna. 


It does not necessarily follow that because we 
have conferred a commission on a deserying man 
that we haye ended his career as a soldier. 
Nothing of the sort; for, much as he has done 
before, he has now ampler facilities for giving 
play to his energies, of building up for himself a 
name for earnestness and practicability than he 
ever had before, and, if he goes on as he has 
begun, there is no telling to what he may raise 
himself. 

But he moves in another sphere now; he has 
stepped out of the circle of barrack-room associa- 
tions, and belongs no longer to the genus Tommy 
Atkins; and so, for all practical purposes, we 
ean no longer utilise him as illustrative of the 

experiences through which a simple soldier of the 
line passes. 

The series of articles which I have written must 
not be taken as embracing every episode of a 
soldier’s career—far from it; for they can only be 
regarded as the simple settings for a more amplified 
yersion, and may be looked on as disjecta membra 
of the dilatation part of the various incidents ; but, 
as far as they go, they will serve the purpose of 
showing an ambitious youth, possessing moderate 
energy, # fair education, and the virtue of self- 
control, that, if he seeks to win for himself a 
position in life, there is no surer means to his 
doing so than that offered him in the army. 

_ Unlike the proverbial French soldier, his British 
prototype does not carry a field-marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack ; but I question much if our service 
does not furnish many more examples of promo- 
tion from the ranks to the highest military positions 


- than our Continental neighbours can boast of. 


_ A young, educated recruit joining with the fixed 
intention of making his way, of bowing to circum- 
stances, and of taking the rough with the smooth, 
can honestly promise himself that his hopes will 
eventuate in his attaining the commissioned rank. 
He does not need to be gifted with a fund of intel- 
lectualities to reach this goal. Good conduct is the 
votal point on which his promotion works: and 
if to this is added a civil tongue, a desire to please, 
and a love of his duties, his success is certain and 
assured. : 
Probably this has already been gleaned from the 
scenes which I have endeayoured to portray; but 
I would have you to remember that these are only 
figurative of all that is pleasant in soldiering, and 
that, like eyery other phase of life, there is the 
gee side of the picture to be considered. But, 
ake my word for it, that the good, earnest soldier 


_ will find the life exactly as I have mirrored it, and 


if now and then you hear a story of hardship 

or discontent, it is the exception and not therule, - 
___ There is nothing in the life that I have glossed 
or treated with unnatural characterisation, 


) 
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1 acter mm, | education is refused his 
may naturally be supposed there are many 
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a) 


phases I have omitted in order to compass tho 
maximum of matter in the minimum of space; but 
I have honestly endeavoured to depicture faith- 
fully the salient features of the soldier’s profession, 
and have not, therefore, touched upon those which 
I consider of minor importance. Briefly, what I 
have writtefi may be described as a “‘ setting” —a 
mise-en-scéne, or a sequence of incidents to serve the 
purpose of my word-portraiture. 

The burden of it may be epitomised in this—that 
there are few pleasanter paths in life than the 
army if soldiering is taken up in the right spirit, 
and looked on as a worthy means to a desirable end, 
that end being the raising of one’s self above one’s 
fellows, the winning a position of independence for 
life, the building up for one’s family of an im- 
pregnable defence against want and poverty, and 
the comforting prospect of passing one’s declining 
years free from pecuniary cares and anxieties. 

It is true’ that there are many little stumbling 
blocks in the way which may discourage a candi- 
date at the outset, and the associative influences of 
the barrack-room may be more than he can be 
proof against; but if he possesses a courageous 
temperament little diffieulties will simply act as 
incentives to him, and each step of promotion that 
he wins adds strength to his self-respect, and weans 
him from any baneful influences he may haye 
previously been brought under. 

Of course there are men of sturdy character, and 
sanguine natures, who would make light of such 
matters, and whose cheery self-reliant dispositions 
would prove more than a match for any such con- 
tending elements, and it is not to be wondered at 
that such men soon push their way to the front, 
and become leaders, where before they were 
followers. 

There is far from being a plethora of such men 
in the army, and when found they are rightly 
valued above others. Such men find the army ail 
that they can desire it to be—fullof interest, yersa- 
tile and kaleidoscopic, pleasant and vivacious, and 
comparatively free from all the imaginary hard- 
ships which exist only in diseased imaginations. 

It is these sort of men that are constantly step- 
ping over their fellows. There is no keeping them 
back—their multitudinous good qualities, their 
constant cheerfulness under difficulties, their tact 
and energy, all serve to point them out as men 
above others, atid you catinot wonder, then, that in 
thear cases, promotion invariably follows, and that 
usually at an accelerative rate. 

The many ramifications which exist in a corps, 
offer to energetic men obvious openings for action, 
while the daily round of duties, the hourly disci- 
pline, the ever-constant necessity for energetic self- 
help, all assist in a system of introspective work, 
which gradually matures qualities of mind and con- 
duct that would never have found inception in 
civil life. Be sure that, let a man possess qualifica- 
tions of any special nature, he will find ample 
scope for them in the kingdom of a regiment, and 
every branch of knowledge adds still further to his 
usefulness, and enhances his chances of progress. 
Talents of every description, and all the develop- 
mental channels of a cultured mind find a wide 
field for labour in the vast community of soldiers, 
and for this reason I would impress on the young 
man joining the service to assiduously devote 
himself, even while still a recruit, to gathering 
knowledge in such various subjects as are likely to 
prove of service to him in his future labours. 

The material thus stored up will fructify, take 
new forms, and of itself open out fresh and wnex- 
pected avenues all leading to his advancement and 
subsequent prosperity. 

Let me tell you that the more knowledge the 
soldier can acquire, the wider the field of his ex- 
perience, and the more versatile he shows himself, 
the still greater will be his opportunities of prefer- 
ment, and the more certain is he to assume a 
valued importance in the eyes of his superiors and 
to win their confidence and respect. 

There is this much to be said of the army : every 
soldier starts out with equal prospects of promotion; 
no one who possesses a good character and a fair 
st step—the lance stripe; 
and, once decorated with this, it remains entirely 
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with himself whether he is to still further adyance, 
to remain at a standstill, or to retrocede. 

If, although ambitious, he is contented to jog 
along in a happy-go-lucky fashion, restricting 
himself to performing what is required of him in 
an automatic sort of fashion, and leaying the brunt 
of the battle to be borne by those who are cast in a 
more energetic mould, then let me assure him that 
evenif throughout his service he were to preserve the 
most irreproachable of characters, he need neyer 
hope to attain a higher position than that of 
sergeant, which he would perforce obtain in time 
through creeping up the succession roll. 

If, also, he seeks promotion, but is not willing to 
give up his boon companions or the temptations of 
a beer-pot to achieve it, then it may naturally be 
believed that, although a man of brilliant talents, 
he soon wins for himself an unenyiable reputation 
as an unreliable man; the mist of drink ovyer- 
shadows his better qualities, and in time he sinks 
down to the level of the dissipated, discontented, 
ne’er-do-well, and joins with them in maliciously 
ascribing to the army all his troubles and mis- 
fortunes, instead of rightly laying it at the door of 
his own unfortunate shortsightedness. 

How different is the reverse of this picture. 
The steady young man joining full of hopeful 
ambition and earnest resolves, his assiduity at his 
drills, his prompt and ready obedience to his 
superiors, his willingness and cheerfulness in the 
barrack-room, the general tidiness of himself and 
his belongings, his first step of promotion, his 
desire to acquire proficiency, and his indefatigable 
attempts in this direction, his general good conduct 
and steadiness, his progress in his studies, his 
further advancement, the many good qualities he 
cultivates, the tact and management he displays, 
the golden opinions he wins all round, resulting in 
rapid promotion, all ending in her Majesty being 
pleased to confer on ‘‘ her trusty and well-beloved, 
&e., &e.,” the dignity of a commission, and placing 
him in a position of independence for life. 

This is no faney picture I have drawn, but 
gospel truth. Let any young man enter the 
service with the intention of making it his profes- 
sion for life—let him, in furtherance of this inten- 
tion, bear patiently at first the many little crosses 
which now and then waylay the soldier, as well as 
every other human being—let him adhere firmly 
and determinedly to the line of conduct which I 
haye—perhaps not very elucidatory—attempted to 
carve out for him, and I can promise him—as 
safely as if it were mine to bestow—that he will 
have the pleasure one day of seeing his name in the 
“Army List,” amongst those who haye the proud 
honour of bearing her Majesty’s commission. 

I have often thought that if many of the educated 
young men whom I see day after day engaged in 
mercantile and other pursuits were but to enlist 
and throw themselves into their profession with 
but half the energy and indefatigability which they 
display behind the counter, that the success which 
would ultimately await them would be far beyond 
anything which they could ever hope to attam in 
the commercial world. 

Not only this, but soldiering is neither labour nor 
hard work—neither is it a monotonous state of 
existence. Rather is it a life full of the most 
pleasing excitements, of ever-changing scenes, of 
hopes and desires, of pleasure and enjoyment, nay 
more—of joy and happimess. The profession of 
arms is the most exalted calling in the world, and 
has been honoured as such from the earliest ages. 
It is environed round with a halo of romance and 
chivalry, of gallantdeeds and glorious achievements, ~ 
of sublime grandeur and immortal honour, and it 
must ever be remembered that for her present 
proud position as the queen of nations, Britannia 
is mainly indebted to the prowess and courage of 
that much-maligned individual, the hamble Tommy 
Atkins. 


[THE END. ] 
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«Your husband’s a gentleman of leisure—isn’t 


hé, Mrs. Celes?” 
Sure. He's a policeman.” 
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from London, and 270 from Manchester. 


OUR HOLIDAY GUIDE. 


Articles on the following places have already 
appeared. The numbers containing them may be 
had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., post free, 134d. each :— 


No. NAME OF RESORT. No. NAME OF RESORT. 
Blackpool (Lanc.). — 35 aera (Cornwall). 

28 { Southwold (Suffolk). Great Yarmouth (Norfolk). 

29 


Ventnor (Isle of Wight). Penzance (Cornwall). 


Eastbourne (Sussex). oe Harrogate (Yorks). 
Scarborough (Yorkshire). 37 Bettws-y-Coed (N. Wales). 
Bray, Co. Wicklow Ramsgate (Kent). 


30 (Ireland). 
Southport (Lanc.). 


38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire). 
{ Leamington (Warwicks.), 


89—The Hartz Mountains. 
Brussels (Belgium). 

32; Llandudno (Wales), wof 

Brighton (Sussex), 

Ilfracombe (N. Devon). 

Portsmouth (Hants). 

Southsea (Hants), 

Longridge ( Lanc.). 
iE (North Wales). 

34 


Grange-over-Sands and 

Furness Abbey (Lanc.), 
41—A Tour in the Peak District. 
137.—Bournemouth, 
138.—Morecambe (Lanc.). 
139.—Aberystwith (South Wales). 
140.—Folkestone (Kent). 
141.—The Killarney Lakes and 

Neighbourhood. 
142.—Southend-on-Sea. 
143.—Ingleton. 


33 


Hastings and C 
St. Leonards Sussex. 


Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
35—Douglas (Isle of Man). 


TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the prettiest little spots on the Devonshire 
coast is undoubtedly Teignmouth. It is 209 miles 
From 
Paddington the fares are 38s. 2d. first, 27s. 2d. 
second, and 15s. 9d. third. Return tickets, ayail- 
able for one month, 59s. 9d. first, and 48s. 3d. 
second. From Manchester the return fare is 
£3 4s. 3d.; but there are tourists’ tickets issued 
both from London and Manchester, available for 
two months, the fares being 27s. 6d. and 37s. 6d. 
respectively, Hxcursion trains run constantly 
during the summer months from London. 

_ Teignmouth is the last seaside place on the main 
line before reaching Plymouth, and has a popu- 
lation of over 7,000. One of the chief attractions 
of the town is the sandy beach, while the bathing, 
in consequence, is more enjoyable than that to be 
obtained at many more fashionable resorts. 

A still greater inducement for the holiday-maker 
to give Teignmouth a trial is the reasonableness of 
the accommodation. Hvyen in the height of the 
season there is very little of that exorbitant 
charging practised which is generally characteristic 
of seaside watering-places. A comfortable bedroom 
and sitting-room can be obtained for about £1 a 
week, whilst those who haye no objection to living 
a little distance from the sea can find apartments 
still more reasonable. Itis typicalof the boarding- 
house keeper to charge for what she calls ‘‘a 
view !” 

The sandy beach at Teignmouth is neyer wholly 
coyered by the sea, and a two-mile walk under 
the cliffs can always be enjoyed. 

The town, to a casual observer, would not appear 
striking in its beauty ; but it needs but a very short 
acquaintance to charm even the most fastidious 
holiday-maker. It has one of the most command- 
ing views of the Channel, and a variety of landscape 
which other resorts do not possess, whilst its 
marine parade, known as the ‘‘ Dene,” is un- 
equalled on the coast. It is in the yery midst, as 
it were, of places of interest, and every facility is 
offered for access to them. When the visitor has 
tired of the sea, and the pleasures of the sea front 
haye become monotonous, there is an abundance 
of attraction in the sylvan glades and shaded 
valleys inland. Ferns, flowers, and luxuriant 
foliage abound on every side, and the surrounding 
views are ever yaried and fresh. In the distance 
may be seen the heights of Dartmoor, and along 
the banks of the Teign is the most exquisite land- 
scape, occasionally broken by a little valley running 
inland towards a rustic coppice, or winding its way 
past a primitive farm or ancient hamlet. 

Teignmouth is by no means a modern town. It 
has existed since the early Saxon times, and has 
had many curious experiences in the changeful 
events of a country’s history. It contributed ships 
to Edward III. when he made his expedition 
against Oalais, and in 1347 was burnt by French 
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pirates. More than 300 years later the town was 
again the scene of a conflagration, the incendiaries 
once more being the F'rench, whose fleet was drawn 
up in Torbay. To repair the damage done to the 
town a public subscription was made by appeals 
from the churches throughout the country, and as 
a result £11,000 was raised. The points of interest 
around the town are numerous and interesting. 
Standing on the broad parade and looking inland, 
we see immediately in front, on what was but a 
few years ago a piece of waste land, the fine 
crescent-like esplanade. ‘To our left we haye a 
view of the Ness with its fir-topped crown, and 
beyond we haye a glimpse of Babbacombe Bay, 
with Hope’s Nose as a terminal. Looking towards 
the right along the broad sweep of coastline we 
lose all further view as our eyes rest on the 
peculiarly-shaped red sandstone rock known as the 
Parson and the Clerk. 

The pier, a very handsome structure, was erected 
by a limited company at a cost of about £8,000. 
Its 600 feet of length, on either side proyided with 
iron seats, makes an excellent promenade, while 
the seductive strains of the band, which plays daily 
during the season, always draw large audiences. 

At the west end of the Dene stands the light- 
house, erected in 1844, to guide the vessels round 
the Ness and to the entrance of the River Teign. 

Although possessing such excellent facilities for 
safe and pleasant sea bathing, the wishes of those 
who prefer a coyered bath are not overlooked, fora 
commodious range of buildings forming public 
baths were erected in 1883. In addition to every 
modern comfort and appliance there is an inyalids’ 
bath, besides vapour, shower, and douche baths. 
The swimming bath is 51 feet by 32 feet, and is 
supplied with sea water direct by means of a pump 
worked by a four-horse power gas engine. 

The hotels are well conducted at Teignmouth, 
and are mostly situated in good parts, but the 
Royal is the only one facing the sea. The town 
is also well provided with amusements. The Teign 
Corinthians Sailing Club meets every summer, and 
any gentleman owning small craft may, after the 
usual formalities, assist in the sports. 

Those, however, who are unable to ayail them- 
selyes of this privilege, but who are fond of 
aquatics, will find abundant opportunities for 
indulging in this pleasant pastime, for yachts and 
rowing boats are plentiful, and may be hired at 
yery reasonable rates. The pedestrian or cyclist 
will find the roads in splendid condition, and the 
scenery round and about of a most charming de- 
seription. 

Enjoyable excursions in the neighbourhood 
include a visit to Exeter (15 miles out) to view the 
old cathedral and the places of interest in the old- 
fashioned town; Moretonhampstead and Chafford, 
on the borders of Dartmoor (well worthy a 
ramble, if only to see the splendid Tors), the rocks 
and waterfalls of Chudleigh; while the renowned 
rock of Haytor, by the way of Bovey Tracey, should 
be foremost on the list of places to be visited. 
Brixham, with its fleet of trawlers and hookers, 
and its quaint surroundings, will repay a journey ; 
whilst it would be a source of regret to the visitor 
if he did not go through the old Boro’ of Totnes, 
and drive thence to the splendid old ruins of 
Pomeroy Castle. Coombe Cellars, though we 
mention it last, is certainly by no means the least. 
The little hamlet is noted for its cockles, and 
whether the trip is made by road or water, the 
pretty spot will be sure to charm and captivate the 
visitor. : 

To the collectors of marine curiosities and to the 
conchologist, Teignmouth is before many other 
watering-places, as at low tide the sand reaches far 
out, and the shingle, which forms the beach at 
most seaside resorts, is almost conspicuous here by 
its absence. Many pretty shells and stones and 
rare specimens of seaweed are to be found when the 
tide is on the ebb, and it is a common thing to see 
gentlemen (and ladies) following the ebbing tide 
im search of these interesting specimens and 
curiosities. ; : 

The Devonshire coast is noted for its loveliness, 
the air is well known for its health-giying pro- 


perties; but though Teignmouth ranks as one of 
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the lesser resorts of this beautiful Western county, 

it is by no means the least. It is fast rising in the 

estimation of those who tour to Devonshire for a 

pleasant holiday. — ; 
——— > —— 


OUT OF THEIR ~SPHERE. | 


Though dramatic authors haye a right to be 
present at the rehearsals of their plays, their attend- 
ance is strongly objected to by the actors. This 
feeling is largely due to the fact that some play- 
wrights assume a knowledge as to how their 


‘creations should be rendered, and pretend to know 


better than those engaged to represent the 
characters. No company will stand being taught 
by anauthor. In many cases the monitorial tone 
assumed by the playwright has led to very high 
words, and the chief actors haye thrown up their 
‘“‘book,” and have left the theatre. 

Tt is a common occurrence for an author to wish 
his play represented after his own ideas, and sugges- 
tions from any member of the company are often 
taken as direct insults. Though granting that he 
knows how his book should read, still at the same 
time it is often open to an experienced actor to 
introduce striking effects and situations with very 
slight alteration of the text. 

Of the playwrights who, like the late Mr. Charles 
Reade, make ita point to attend and superintend 
the production of their works, perhaps Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert affords a good illustration. He is a strict 
disciplinarian at rehearsal, and will brook no inter- 
ference, though he is most ready to listen to sug- 
gestions from any member of the company. Not 
only the actors come in for his attention, but the 
stage carpenter, property master, and scenic artist, 
all are directed, left and right; while the actors 
are kept to go through important scenes time after 
time if there is the slightest flaw in the represen- 
tation. : 

The monotony of the rehearsal is often relieved 
by a keen sense of humour. A distinguished writer 
or composer thinks nothing at times of showing 
the ‘‘front row” how to do their steps in a dance, 
and will sometimes create much amusement by 
failing over a very high or low note while 
attempting'to show the singer how a certain portion 
of a ballad should be rendered to gain the desired 
effect. ; : 

Mr. George R. Sims is very much liked in the 
profession. He seldom interferes with an actor or 
actors, should he be present at the rehearsals, and 
if he does it is always done with a degree of 
courtesy which few people would give him credit 
for. He has learnt, by experience perhaps, the 
truth of the old adage, ‘‘ Every Jack to his trade,” 
and while he is able to write a stirring drama it is 
the actor only who can give it effect. His faith in 
actors’ abilities is not misplaced, judging by the 
success which attends his every production. 


—+ 


A Manchester paper once published a poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,” and then referred to it 
editorially as a ‘‘ seasonable” poem. 

20: 

Penelope: ‘‘' They tell me you are an excellent 
swimmer, Mr. Rockaway.” 

Tom: ‘‘Do they ?” 

Penelope: ‘‘ Indeed they do. Now tell me what 
you would do if you were on a yacht with six 
young ladies and it should capsize. Could you 
save them all?” 

Tom: ‘‘I wouldn’t try. I’d grab the richest, and 
save her.” 


——:0:——— 


LirtLte TED’s PRAYER. 


A family at Hatfield received news the other day 
of the arrival of a new cousin to be added to the 
group of two little cousins in a distant town. At 
night when little Ted came to say his prayers, 
feeling like throwing the mantle of his blessing 
oyer all his connections, he prayed as follows: 

‘Oh, Dod, please bress Dot and Bessie, and— 
and—de odder ’ittle kid.” hs, ae 
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HOW KNIGHTS WERE MADE FIVE 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


In the time of the Edwards when a candidate 
was to be knighted for admission to the Order of the 
Garter he was waited upon the day before the cere- 
mony by two ‘‘honest esquires,” who proceeded to 
instruct him as to the minutiz of the ceremonies 
he was about to undergo. They conducted him to 
a bath, before entering which water was poured 
upon his head and certain prayers recited. After 
the ceremonies of bathing were concluded he was 
clothed in white robes and placed ina bed, the 
coverings and hangings of which were of the purest 
white. 

Then came two ‘‘ancient and honourable 
knights,” who questioned him as to the duties of 
knighthood, and instructed him in any point in 
which he seemed to be deficient. Rising, he was 
conducted to the chapel, where his armour was 
already placed upon the altar, and there, with a 
priest and other attendants, he passed the night in 
prayer. 

The foundation of the Order was by Edward II. 
in the year 1349. The common story, and one even 
now generally credited, is that the Order owed its 
origin to an aceident or an amour; that the 
Countess of Shrewsbury one day at a court ball 
dropped her garter, which was picked up by the 
king, who remarked to the courtiers, who were 
evidently suspicious that the incident was not 
altogether the result of an accident, ‘‘ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,” and added that he would make the 
garter such a distinction that any one of their 
number would socn be proud to wear it. 

The story is probably apocryphal, not being men- 
tioned by any writer of the time, and indeed not 
appearing in literature until 200 years afterwards, 
and then in the work of aforeigner. The strongest 
reason for doubting its truth is found in the fact 
that early in the year 1349 the Harl of Shrewsbury 
died of injuries receiyed at ajoust, and that at the 
time the Order was established the countess was 
mourning the loss of her husband, and, of course, 
not appearing at public ceremonials. 


4 - 


She (to her partially deafloyer): ‘‘ Oh, I dote on 
diamonds.” 

He (gleefully): ‘‘I don’t own ’em either. I 
think it’s extravagant.” 


——:0:——- 


Carker (calling on friend): ‘‘ Mercy! what’s that 
frightful shouting upstairs ?”’ 

Servant: ‘‘That’s Mr. Barker, sir.” 

Carker: ‘‘Why, I thought he had lost his voice?” 

Servant: ‘‘He had, sir; but he has just received 
the doctor’s bill.” 


——0: 
Papa: ‘‘ You hayen’t been quarrelling with that 
young man who calls on you, Maude?” 
_ Mande: ‘‘ Why, no, papa; why do you ask such 
a question P” 
Papa: ‘‘T notice that he has kept away somewhat 


lately. He has only been here six times this week, 
so far.” ‘ 


——:0:—— 


Emily (with expectations): ‘‘ Aunty, I just 
finished this picture of you sitting on the rock at 
Hastings.” 

Miss Oldgirl (yery rich): ‘‘H’m! yery pretty. 
How does Be rea Bee. 

Emily: “‘Oh, Jack says it is very natural 


_ indeed, and reminds him of the rock of ages.” 


——:0: — 


A Scotsman, on a recent visit to Dublin, went to 
see a private museum, which was advertised to 
contain the oldest and queerest antiquities in the 
world. The showman brought outa large sword 
and said: ‘‘ This is the sword that Balaam slew his 


ass with.” The Scotsman, being well up in Bible 


history, here interrupted, and said: ‘‘ Balaam did 
not slay his ass; he only wished for a sword to slay 


 t.” “Oh!” returned Pat, “then this is the very 


word he wished for.” - 


A WEIRD CLUB. 


One of the most remarkable clubs in Chicago is 
the Whitechapel Club. The singular proceedings 
of this body are worthy of perusal. When the 
fact is recorded that at every dinner the club con- 
trives to smuggle at least one guest into a coffin 
and hold him there while the others make merry, 
it will be recognised that some boldness is required 
to face these weird entertainments. The White- 
chapel was started at the time of the Whitechapel 
atrocities, and its presiding genius boasts the grue- 
some title of ‘‘ Jack the Ripper.” The club house 
is in La Salle-street. The rooms are large but 
without windows, and a yisitor can see but one 
gas jet burning when he enters. All the rest of 
the lights are hidden by shades made of human 
skulls. Skeletons and mummies rest against the 
black, shrouded walls—a collection of implements 
of crime that an Englishman who visited the club 
recently says is more extensive than Madame Tus- 
saud’s Chamber of Horrors. It includes relics of 
the Anarchists, bits of rope from the scaffold, 
bombs, both loaded and exploded, infernal machines, 
jemimies,guns, revolvers, knives, and all the other 
paraphernalia of the yiolently wicked. The mem- 
bers are anxious to secure the skull of a criminal 
executed by electricity for this museum. Parts 
of the walls that are not coyered with crape or 
hanging skeletons are hidden by telegrams and 
letters pasted in place. These telegrams and letters 
are from distinguished men who haye been inyited 
to partake of the Feast of Whitechapel. 
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MOST ENJCYABLE TRAVELLING! 


The fayourite mode of travelling in Madeira is in 
hammocks, although horses and small open 
carriages, with the attendant arrieciros, can be hired 
in Funchal atany time. Sledges, or carrinhos, are 
used on the steep Mount-road above Funchal. 
They are like a low arm-chair, made of wicker- 
work, padded and cushioned, with a platform for 
the feet, and set on wooden runners. ‘The car is 
impelled by one or two men, according to its size, 
and guided with strong thongs of hide. The 
sensation of rushing down the incline for two 
thousand feet above the sea in about three minutes 
is most enjoyable, and it is very rarely that any 
accident happens. 

The costume of the peasantry is picturesque, and 
consists of an embroidered bodice, the white 
chemisette, collar and short sleeves being fastened 
with gold link buttons, finely worked ; of a striped 
petticoat, closely woven in bright colours, bound 
with a contrasting colour—the number and shape 
of the scallops varying in different parishes. ‘The 
peculiar pointed cap is worn by both sexes. 

Funchal, the capital of Madeira, reaches nearly 
a mile along the shore, a number of the smaller 
streets and lanes extending up the steep slope and 
the hill behind. The streets were formerly very 
dirty, but since the open gutters haye been nearly 
all carried underground, they haye been rendered 
very clean, and are also well paved. 

The houses of the lower classes seldom exceed one 
story in height, but are well kept as regards the 
exterior, being neatly whitewashed, while the 
residences of the wealthy are large, handsome 
buildings. 


Soe Sesh 


Ah! bright is the smile of the lengthening day, 
As the summer time gives a trace ; 

But sad 1s the thought, as the hours speed away, 
The gas meter quickens its pace. 


——:0: 
A MeRcrnEss Man. 


A disappointed fish-peddler was belabouring his 
slow but patient horse the other day, and calling 
out his wares at intervals as ‘‘ Herrin, herrin, fresh 
herrin!” A tender-hearted lady, seeing the act of 
cruelty to the horse, called out sternly from an 
upper window : 

‘* Haye you no mercy ?”’ 

‘No, mum,” was the reply, 
herrin.” 


“‘ nothin’ but 


THE WILY JAP. 


It is well known that the Japanese are remark- 
ably skilful in wood, ivory, and other carying. A 
well-authenticated story which has just come from 
Japan would indicate that the wily Jap does not 
confine himself to the beaten paths in the exercise 
of ingenuity. It appears that a gentleman, who 
was travelling in the interior of his country, broke 
the mainspring of his watch, which he took to the 
nearest jeweller, a native, who lived in an obscure 
mountain village. Somewhat to his surprise, the 
watch was returned to him apparently in as good 
running order as ever, and it ran all right until 
the rainy season set in, when it stopped. Being in 
the city of Tokio at the time, the traveller took the 
watch to an English workman, who, on making 
examination, was astonished to find that the 
cunning Jap had put in a spring made of bamboo, 
which, so long as it kept dry, remained elastic, but 
during wet weather had gathered dampness and 
lost its power. 


——_<>— 
A COUPLE OF LAW STORIES. 


A somewhat peculiar case was recently tried in a 
German Court, and resulted in the offender being 
fined. An old man gaye everybody to understand 
that he was one hundred and four years old, and 
the papers getting hold of the fact gaye him so 
much free advertising that he began to attract a 
great deal of attention. Finally, somebody who 
hadn’t much to do looked up the court records, and 
made the startling discovery that he was only 
eighty-nine years of age. Thereupon he was 
arrested, tried as an impostor, and fined as stated 
above. Rather an ominous decision to those vain 
people who refuse to pass the rubicon of forty 
years! 

A Philadelphia man has made an odd use of the 
phonograph. Becoming dissatisfied with his 
boarding-house fare, he placed a phonograph in 
the kitchen, and bribed the cook to set it working 
when her mistress was talking. ‘This she did, and 
on the following Sunday, the instrument haying in 
the meantime been brought into the dining-room, 
the landlady was invited to jo the boarders and 
witness an exhibition of the new instrument, when 
she was horrified by hearing her own words 
distinctly reproduced. Asshe had urged upon the 
cook, in that fateful interview, the necessity for 
rigid economy in culinary matters, the revelation 
was disastrous to her business, and the owner of 
the phonograph has been summoned to answer the 
charge of defamation and conspiracy. 


+ pa 
Brown: ‘‘Say, Jones, you do not know Miss 
Armour. Why did you raise your hat to her?” 
Jones: ‘‘I didn’t. It’s my brother's hat; he 
knows her.” 


10: 
It’s cool and warm and warm and cool, 
There’s calm and then there’s bluster, 
So that we don’t know which to wear, 
An overcoat or duster. 
:0: 
‘‘ What two beautiful children! Are they twins?” 
said an old bachelor to a lady with two children. 
‘Oh, yes, they are twins!” replied the lady. 
‘«‘ Hxeuse my curiosity, madam, but are you the 
mother of both of them ?” 


—:0: —— 


‘T think,” said Pennington, pensively, “that I 
will write a poem on the ‘front gate.’ ” 

‘Tf you aren’t careful,” his brutally matter-of- 
fact room-mate replied, ‘you'll get arrested for 
defacing private property.” 
10: 


“‘T went into the antique furniture dealer's to- 
day to get that seventeenth-century chair you ad- 
mired so much,” said Bingo, ‘“‘ but he had just 
sold it.” F 

«How unfortunate!” exclaimed Mrs. Bingo. 

‘Yes. He said it would be at least. a week 
before he could turn out another like it.” 
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Big Hacts in Aittle Spare, 


_ to eight among men. 


- Tar Chinese and Thibetans have a week of five 
_ days, named after iron, wood, water, feathers, and 
earth. - 


A SfAGE-STRUOK Parisian young woman was 
cured of her aspirations by being taken behind the 
scenes and shown the dark side of a theatrical life, 


= PHARLS GET sIcK, and, like men and women, 
require a change of climate when their health is 
bad, or else they will crumble and die, When ill 
they lose their lustre and become chalk-like, but 
rapidly imiprove if given a change of air. 


) 


Taxine AwAy Rerics!—A town in Michigan 
has an art museum which has met with some 
discouragements, but hopes to get along better 
since putting up this notice: ‘Please do not cut 
any of the pictures out of their frames.” 


a Son ee PORa te A: ae a 


A GUN TO. #IRE UNDER WATER has been invented, 
and one for the United States ship Destroyer is in 
- course of construction at Bethlehem, Penn. 

~ The experimental gun is to be 35 feet long, and 

will throw a projectile 25 feet in length, containing 
- 400 pounds of nitro-glycerine, 1,000 feet through 
+ the water. 


THE LAUGHING PLANT OF ARABIA produces 


- Pdlack, bean-like seeds, small doses of which, when 
- dried and powdered, intoxicate like laughing gas. 
' ‘The victim dances, shouts, and laughs like a mad- 
— man for about an hour, when he becomes exhausted 
and falls asleep, to awaken after several hours with 
no recollection of his wild antics. 

: Sie Bead 

j A Noyxt Inrsa.—A Russian contractor has found 
3 out an original method to test the strength and 
_ alertness of the labourers he engages for his work. 
_ He comes to the market, where the working men 
_ are waiting for a job, and orders them to run, to 


wrestle, and to lft each other. When “the boys 
have played” enough for him to make observations 
he engages those who have displayed the greatest 
strength and adroitness. 


Sue Kerps Him Cooi!—If an Arab woman 
who has lost her husband decides to marry again, 
she yisits the grave of her husband the night before 
_ her second marriage and prays him not to be 
- offended. As, however, she feels that he will be 
_ offended, she takes with her a donkey laden with 
_ two goatskins filled with water. The prayer ended, 
_ she proceeds to pour the water on the grave to keep 
' the first husband cool under the circumstances 
a about to take place, and, haying well saturated 

him, departs. 


Aw Enormous Cask.—Toledo comes to the front 
with the distinction of having the largest cask in 
use in this or any other country. It is of oak, 
weighs 40,000 pounds, and holds about 36,000 
gallons of wine, that amount of Catawba being 
_ to-day contained within its oaken staves. It is 20 
_ ‘feet high, 21 feet long, and rests in a massive 
_ cradle of oak, which raises it about three feet from 
_ the floor. Underneath this giant is a stone founda- 
_ tion seyen feet in thickness. The cask was built 
in 1883 and placed in its present position, the 
_ building contaiming it haying been erected around 
 itafterwards. A flight of 29 steps lead to the top of 
_ the cask, where there is a platform, on which a 
_ party so inclined could dance a quadrille with 
~ comfort, perhaps all the better for the reason of the 
__ hilarious element over which they tripped. 
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Ir takes about three seconds for a message to go 
from one end of the Atlantic cable to the other. 


ScrENTISTS say that the orange was originally a 
berry, and its evolution has been going on for more 
than a thousand years. 


T'wick as many crimes are committed in Paris by 
persons between the ages of tifteen and twenty as 
by those between twenty and forty. 


Ip is the custom in Lima, Peru, to keep animals 
on the roofs of houses. A calf makes its first 
appearance on the roof, and neyer descends until it 
comes down as beef. 


Eacn trip of a first-class ocean steamer from 
Queenstown or Liverpool to New York, costs about 
£4,000. This includes salaries, maintenance of 
crew, wear of machinery, &c., and a reasonable 
interest on the money spent in building the vessel. 


A PROVINCIAL tobacconist has in his window a 
curious clock. The frame is made of cigar-boxes ; 
the dial is coated with a colouring from cigar 
smoke; the figures are made of cigarettes; and 
the two hands are clay pipes. 


A WoNDERFUL ANIMAL.—A veritable curiosity 
has been captured in Africa. It is an elephant, 
larger than the late lamented Jumbo, pea-green in 
colour, trunkless, and has tusks that branch out 
something like the horns of adeer. Itis in posses- 
sion of a native king, who will not part with it. 
Perhaps it would change colour if he did! 


To PREVENT OLD AGE FROM BEING NOTICED. 
—A popular actress, who still continues to preserve 
a fresh-looking face, although she is nearing the 
age of fifty, says that an excellent plan to prevent 
the features from becoming set and old-looking is 
to give the face perfect rest four or five times a day. 
A person should occasionally lie down, for even 
five minutes at a time, close the eyes, and keep 
the face in repose. If this is done even as often as 
twice a day, it will prevent the haggard and weary 
expression noticeable in too many women. e 


THE WoriLb’s PopuLation.—It is estimated that 
the population of the world in 1890 was 1,487,600,000, 
representing an ayerage of 31 to the square mile, 
and an increase of 8 per cent. during the decade. 
Of the continents, Asia has the largest population, 
850,000,000, and the lowest percentage of increase, 
6 per cent. Australia has the smallest population, 
4,730,000, and the smallest average per square mile, 
1-4, but the highest rate of increase during the 
decade, 30 per cent. Europe is the rost thickly 
settled continent, with a population of 380,200,000, 
which is 101 to the square mile. The population of 
North America is estimated at 89,250,000, which is 
an average of 14 to the square mile and represents 
an increase of 20 per cent. during the past decade. 


Forry YEArs: Lazour in Vatn.—James II. 
certainly gave a good deal of trouble during his 
lifetime, and is now proving a nuisance indirectly 
ina very extraordinary way 190 years after his 
death. According to an ancient local legend, 
James, who died at Saint Germain-en-Laye, hid 
away somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Monastery of Triel, the Royal Crown of England, 
the sceptre, and other baubles of a total value of 
some two millions sterling. For more than forty 
years past the owners of the estate on which are 
the ruins of the monastery have sought for the 
regalia by digging long trenches im all directions, 
always starting from the building itself. So 
assiduously has this work been carried out that 
some of the subterranean passages have become a 
serious danger-to the neighbouring village. One 
house has fallen, in and several others threaten to 
follow suit. The Mayor is taking steps to prevent 
any further delying by the seekers after hidden 
treasure, Be oa 


Lonpon has 100 policemen each over six feet 


‘ ment being quite separate 


id 


France has 
pigeons. 


TRICKERY comes natural to the Chinamen, so it 
does to some Britons! : 


A CHINESE newspaper published in San Francisco ~ 


has been sued for hbel by a negro and an Indian. 


Iv is stated that a publisher in Paris has now on 
hand three millions of recent noyels by popular 
writers which he cannot sell. 4 


I is said to be an Asiatic myth that the soul of a 
poet passes into the body of a grasshopper at death, 
from the fact of the latter singmg until it starves. 


A Scentep Tumrie.—When the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, in Constantinople, was built, morethan 1, 000 
years ago, the stones and brickwork were laid in 


mortar mixed with a solution of musk, and the 


building has been infected with the odour eyer 
since. 


Iypian ExrRAvVAGANCE.—The princes of India 
are still able to indulge in royal whims and ex- 
travagances. One of them recently had made at 
Paris a bed worth £5,000. 
by four automatic female figures that wave fans to 
cool the air. The mattress is a huge musical box 
which, when one lies upon it, plays operatic airs. 


A MANUFACTURER oF ANCIENT HG@¥PTIAN 
Mummies has been severely sentenced by the 
courts.of Alexandria. He made his articles with 
carefully prepared asses’ skins, and had a good 
trade. Hyerything went well so long as he made 
kings only, but when he tried the production of 
high priests he committed archeological errors 
that led to his detection. 


THEY HAD Wines !—A naturalist tried to enter 
Duisburg, Prussia, with a collection of butterflies, 
without the payment of duty; but as the custom- 
house agent there classed them as ‘‘poultry.” 
because they had wings, there was considerable 
delay before the agent’s superior succeeded in con- 
vineing him*that he came under the classification 
of ‘‘ jackasses.” ve 


Atways In Untrorm.—the first time the Em- 
peror of Austria ever donned a ‘frock-coat and silk 
hat was in 1867, when he went to visit the Paris. 
Exhibition as Napoleon III.’s guest. Little plea- 
sure did he take in these garments, and he has 
never worn the like of them since he left Paris. At 
home or abroad he is always in uniform, except 
when he goes out shooting, and then he wears a 
Tyrolese costume with green worsted gaiters, and 
legs bare at the knees, in the Highland fashion. — 


A LANGUAGE oF SEALING-wax.—Visitors to 
Paris may have noticed in the windows of fashion- 


able stationers rows of sealing-wax of all hues and. 


shades, and ranged in order like the colours of the 
spectrum. It appears that a meaning attaches to 
each of these colours. Thus, white scalig-wax 
means a proposal of marriage; black, a death; 
violet, condolences. Invitations to dinner are 
sealed with chocolate colour; yermilllion is used for 


business letters; ruby colour by fortunate lovers. 


Green means hope; brown, melancholy—deriyed 


possibly from ‘‘brown study;” blue, constancy ; — 


yellow, jealousy. Pale green conveys a reproot; 


pink is used by young ladies; and grey between 


friends. 


PATENT, LEGAL, OR MEDICAL ADVICE, 


Replies to questions on Patent, Legal, or et 
matters will be sent by post, if each question is 
accompanied by an ‘‘ Enquiry Coupon”’ cut from 
the third page of the cover of Sparn 
together with a stamped addressed envelo 


according to the nature of the query, each depart- 
| ng to the natur ae Pap iae gy i. 


a. 


just finished a census of carrier- 


Its canopy is supported _ 


MoMEnTs, — 
for 
reply. All letters should be directed to the “ Patent 
Editor,” ‘(Legal Editor,” or ‘Medical Editor,” 


ae 
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ABOUT CONTINENTAL 
EXECUTIONERS. 


Bayaria is the only German State that has a 
separate headsman. His name is Mattenheimer, 
and his methods. are very similar to those of the 
Prussian executioner. As there is not sufficient 
call for his services to occupy his time, he ekes out 
a living as an assistant at the Munich gaol. 

In Austria criminals are put to death by 
strangling or shooting, according to the sentence of 
the court. The gibbet is used at executions of the 
former kind, and Prof. Sterneck, as he is called, 
the most noted of Austrian executioners, has been 
detected in practices yery much resembling cruelty. 
A few years ago he used to put an iron gag in the 
mouths of prisoners to preyent them from utter- 
ance. The practice had for a long time passed 
unobserved, until at length it was discovered by the 
local Press.. The ‘‘ professor” excused himself on 
the ground of necessity; but he did not doit again. 

The shooting of criminals would have been alto- 
gether substituted for strangling, but for the 
objections on the part of the soldiers to be detailed 
forany such purpose. This fact, and the reluctance 
to use the gibbet, have tended to bring about the 
virtual abolition of capital punishment in Austria, 
except in the worst cases. Besides, as the Emperor 

ws older, he grows more tender tewards his 
subjects. 
~ It may seem incredible, but is true, nevertheless, 
that a retired executioner is living in Belgrade 
to-day who, as late as 1875, broke criminals on the 
wheel. ‘The name of the man is Paulo Jovanovitch, 


and the executions took place on the grassy slopes 


of the ramparts of Belgrade. The most noted 
execution of the kind was in 1872, when two men, 
one a Turk, the other a Hebrew, were put to death 
for murdering a whole family. 

The Hebrew was executed first, and fifteen 
minutes elapsed before the executioner gave him 
the coup de grace. The Turk made a violent 
resistance and had to be stunned into subjection, 
although the stunning was perhaps intentional. 
This medizeyal punishment was abolished about 


1878, when Seryia asserted complete independence. 


Strangling in prison is the usual capital penalty. 
ce og 


She: “No, I cannot be your wife. Try some 


other girl.” 


‘He: ‘‘T’ye tried ’en all and none of ’em would 
hayeme. That's why I came to you.” 


:0:— 

A man will cheerfuliy row all day, 
Scorning both tan and blister, 
To ride with a girl on river or bay, 
(Proyiding she’s not his sister). 


DSS 
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“Are you the mate?” said a passenger to an 
Trishman whom he sawon the deck of a yessel 
lying in port. 

~ “No, sor,” responded Pat. 
boils the mate.” 


“ Oi’m the mon thot 


——:0: — 
Six Monrus Arrer Marriace. 
‘* Weel, weel, Sandy, how d’ye like the little 
leddy ?” a. 
‘“Ah, weel, Alec, I'll nae deny that she has fine 


conyersational powers.’ 


es Svar) Up eee 


Dashing: “‘If Armstrong has treated you as you 
say, you ought to go night to him and denounce 
him as a scoundrel.” * 

De Timide: ‘‘I will! I certainly will! But Ill 
do it over the telephone.” a 


——:0:——- 


Caller: ‘I should like to see Miss Beauty. Is 
‘she engaged ?”’ Be, 

Servant: ‘‘ Well, she probably is by this time. 
She said she thought she’d bring Mr. Slowpop to 


the seratch to-night, and she’s been sittin’ with 


him in the parlour, in the dark, for nearly an 


4 
F 


~ Young man, if you wish to make a success of 
offering your hand to a lady, the best time to do it 
is when she is getting out of an omnibus or tram- 
car. 


——:0:—— 


Patient Geely); “What is there wrong with 
me, doctor?” : 
Doctor: ‘“‘I cannot tell, my friend, till after the 


inquest.” 


:0:—— 
‘*You are weak,” said a woman to her son, who 
was remonstrating against her marrying again. 
‘“Yes, mother,” he replied, ‘‘I am so weak I 
can’t go a step father.” 


:0:—— 
Customer: ‘‘ It’s just about all profit in the drug 
business, isn’t it ?” 
Chemist: ‘‘ All profit, you say ? Do you reckon 
we get fixtures and show-cases for nothing?” 
10: 
Backus: ‘‘ They tell me that you called on old 
Bluebeard’s daughter last eyening. How did you 
leave her?” 
Cumso: ‘TI left her by a back window. Her 
dad ushered me out.” 


a 


Facetious Caller (to servant girl who has answered 
his ring): ‘‘ Well, Bridget, how is your master, 
the humorist, this morning? As full of humour as 
ever ?” 

Bridget: “Fuller, sor. 
the small-pox, faith.” 


ee 


He’s arl broke out wid 


NEITHER Dip HE. 


Niece (whispering) : ‘‘ Now, Uncle James, let me 
give youa hint. Here in town we never eat pie 
with a knife.” 

Uncle James (from rural district): ‘‘ Gosh ! 
Neither do I, “Mandy. Any way suits me.” 

(Takes his piece of pie up in his fingers.) 


:0:—— 
~ Charles: ‘‘ Here, dearest Arabella, is the ring I 
haye brought you to wear as the token of our 
betrothal.”’ 

Arabella: ‘‘Oh, Charles, it’s so pretty, but I’m 
afraid it’s too small.” 

Charles: ‘‘ Neyer mind, dear; if it doesn’t fit I 
haye several others of different sizes.” 


10° 


2 

‘“‘ Bridget,” said a young housekeeper, who was 
somewhat fresh from school, ‘‘it would be useless 
for me to disguise the fact that your ignorance of 
grammar is very marked. Let me try to correct 
you. For instance: Does it sound right, for me to 
say, ‘Bridget, you’ve been asettin’ in the drawin’- 
room ?’” 

“No, ma’am,” said Bridget, frankly, but with 
evident surprise; “no, ma’am, it don’t sound right, 
but I were only a-settin’ there the mather of a half- 
hour or so wid my cousin Terrence, who is just 
over. Is’pose the housemaitl has been a tattlin’.” 


——:0: 
A Country Love MARRIAGE. 
1 
She was a bridal ‘‘daisy,” 
Very pretty but not lazy, 
Though her mind was rather hazy 
' On questions of the day ; 
Yet the maiden did not falter 
When she stood before the altar 
And the hymeneal halter 
Came sailing round her way. 


IT. 


The bridegroom wasn’t toney— 
He was tall and lank and bony, +» 
And his sole possessions only 
A pretty level head, 
And good health to help him battle 
For a little farm and cattle 
And strong arms to make things rattle 
And help him scratch for bread, 


TURNING THE TABLES 


When an habitual joker is caught in his own 
snare, the laugh against him is general. Bay 
Middleton, famous for jokes and escapades of all 
kinds, once entertained a guest, who, for some 
reason, did not bring a smoking-jacket with him, 
and committed the heinous offence of appearing in 
the smoking room in a dress-coat. Bay Middleton 
vowed vengeance against him, and promised him 
that if he repeated the offence he would tear the 
coat from his back. 

- The following night the man appeared in his 
smoking room very late, wearing, as usual, his 
evening coat. He took his position near the fire- 
place, with his arms on the mantelpiece, gazing 
contemplatively into the fire, and presenting his 
coat-tails in a tempting fashion to Bay Middleton. 
The offer could not be refused, and Bay seized the 
coat-tails and split the coat up to the collar. The 
victim never moved nor said a word. The joke 
seemed to fall flat. Some one asked him of the 
split coat why he did not make any objection, upon 
which' he said, ‘‘ Why should I? As I came 
downstairs I went into Bay’s room and put on hig 
eyening-coat.” 


~~ “ 


‘““Why are you no longer courting Amy Broad- 
bent? Was your suit a bootless one?” 

‘* Unfortunately, no. Mr. Broadbent wears 
number twelyes with a heayy sole.” 


70: 


Elderly Aunt: ‘‘My dear, I have just put you 
down in my will for ten thousand pounds.” 

Her Niece: ‘‘Oh, auntie, what can I say to 
thank you! How are you feeling to-day ?” 


—-:0:—— 


Mrs. Bonfant: ‘‘ Mr. Guyerre paid me a charm- 
ing compliment to-night. He said I didn’t look a 
single day over twenty-five.” 

Mr. Bontant: ‘“‘You don’t. You look thousands.” 


70; 


Philanthropist: ‘‘ Haye you any steady employ- 
ment ?” 

Weary Raggles: ‘‘ Of course I haye.” 

Philanthropist : ‘‘ What is it?” 

Weary Raggles: ‘‘ Wy, lookin’ fer work.” 


10: 
Charlie: ‘‘ You look blue, oldman. What's the 
matter?” 
Gus: ‘‘Bad news, dear boy, about my rich 
grandfather.” 


Charlie: ‘‘ That’s too bad. The old gentleman is 
sick, I suppose ?” 

Gus: ‘‘No, confound him! The old rascal is 
healthier than eyer, and likely to live twenty years 
yet.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the ojfices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THH POST ONLY. for further 
particulars, see No. 131, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

100 Foreign Stamp, all different, 2s. 9d.post free—H. Grey, 
Swaltowfield, Reading. 

SPRCIAL —Look amongst your old letters and sve if you have 
any Foreign or Colonial Stamps, on Original Ruvelopes, ‘ated 
between the years 1848 and 1870 If you have, seid them to 
**( ollector,” Exchange Department, SPAR MoMUNTS, Fevter= 
lane, London, an@ he will return you gocd value in cash. 

Recipe —Guarauteed cute for corns, recipe 7d., can be dispensed 
at any chemisis for 64—W. Tomlinson, North-street, oe 
Beds. @) 

Large Trea‘ile Sewing Machine, 70s.; hand ditto, 5és., bargain; 
plated teapot, 12s.—S. Pares, Bromsgruve. ; 

For sale, 280 “ SPARE MOMEN1S.” “ Answers,” © Tit-Bits,” &e. ; 
algo twelve sixpenny novels in good convition, 53., or exchange,— 
W. Willis, Ashton-street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

For Sale.—163 Nos. “ Tit-Bits,” 106 “Rare bits,’ 85 “SPARE 
MoMbNTS,” 32 “Pearsons,” 18 Answers,’ what offers ?—Cooke, 
Morpeth-street, Gloucester 

Selling off a lot of foreign po:teards, Will send six differsnt 
for 4d —Edmund Tatham, Great’ (forten, Bradford. 

Class D. £250 Bond Provident Association of London, 
£5 193.2d. paid accept £4 or offerg.—H. Bushnell, Hungerford. 

Wanted, good original Stump Speeches ; state price ; appro yal. 
—Swann, Mount Pleasant, Accrington, 
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‘A ReGuLar’”’ (Barnstaple).—Book-keeping is a 
profession overcrowded at all times, and it is only 
the expert that can command a really good salary. 
_ You might learn shorthand and typewriting during 
_ your spare moments—the possession of which 
knowledge will make you a yaluable acquisition 
to any business house, though you will probably 
have to start at alow salary and trust to promotion, 


* * 
* 


*« FAuURA.”’— Young ladies cannot be too discreet 
in their actions with the malesex. Otherwise they 
are likely, by indulging in the slightest familiarity, 
to be placed in very awkward positions, such as 
_ the one you describe. Had you not flirted with 
the young man, he would never haye been en- 
couraged to dog your footsteps wherever you go 
and thrust himself upon you at every opportunity. 
Nothing can now be done except to persist in a 
dignified silence whenever or whereyer you meet 
_ him, neyer giving the slightest encouragement to 
his adyances. Persist in such a course, and 
if he has any manhood it will have the desired 
effect. 


* 


“ Anxtous.”’—There are some things in this 
world about which people trouble and worry them- 
selyes which are not of the smallest consequence at 
all. Why should you bother yourself to find out 
whether it is correct to put John Brown, Junr., 
Esq., or John Brown, Esq,, Junr.? Both of them 
are precisely and distinctly accurate. Neither of 
them is wrong. Both are very good expressions, 
and it does not matter one atom which you use. 


* * 
* 


“J. O."—The Light Brigade at the famous 
charge of Balaclava consisted of 673 men in all, and 
was composed of portions of the Fifth and Eleyenth 
Hussars, and the Seventeenth Lancers, under 
Lord Cardigan. The regiments which formed the 
Heavy Brigade were the Second Dragoons (Scots 
Greys), and the Sixth Inniskilling Dragoons in the 
first line; the First Royal Dragoons, the Fourth 
Royal Irish, and the Fifth (Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s) Dragoon Guards in the second line. ‘The 
charge of the Heavy Brigade occurred first, the 
_ charge of the Light Brigade being made after the 
x battle had been won, owing to a misconception of 

- Lord Raglan’s orders. Of the 673 men who formed 
_ the charge, only 198 returned. Lord Tennyson’s 
_ poem ‘‘The Charge of the Six Hundred” was 
_ founded on the incident. 


a oe ee Mond Pe 


* * 
* 


Cl adg? 


« JameEsS.”—No; the ‘‘a’s” and ‘ +s” in the 
notice referring to the competition itself are not to 
~ be counted, neither are those in the coupon on the 
' coyer, but’ simply the ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” on the 
_ three pages devoted to the story. Yes; the words 
‘ali back numbers in print” are to be included in 

the totals. 

* * 
: * 
““N. Arkins” (Victoria, Australia).—Glad to 
hear from you, and hope you will persevere until 
_ youwin a prize. Try, however, and select your 
stories from some Australian journal other than the 
one yourlast was taken from, as it has a tremendous 
circulation here, and we like to give readers some- 
_ thing they hayen’t read before. Pleased to hear 
_ that ‘“‘SpArE Moments” is so well shown in 
Victoria. 


* * 
% 


-  “R. Basrtcx.”—If you write direct to the 
advertiser he will no doubt communicate with you. 
We know nothing about the books. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


“D. O. S.’—British subjects can be supplied 
with passports on application to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Only one passport is 
required for all the members of a family or party 
travelling together. We should adyise you to put 
yourself into communication with Messrs. Cook 
and Son, the tourist agents, Ludgate-circus, 
London. This firm will for a small commission 
obtain you the passports with necessary visés of 
foreign ambassadors or consuls in London for 
travelling on the Continent, thus saying you much 
inconvenience. The letter of application for a 
passport, if applied for direct, should be sent to her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Passport Office, Downing-street, Whitehall, 8.W. 
Application should be made at least two clear days 
before the passport is required. 

* * 
* 

‘*°G. Harvey, Junr.”—The drama, ‘‘The Two 
Orphans,” was first produced in France. Its first 
appearance in England was at the Royal Olympic 
Theatre on September 14, 1874. You can obtain 
the book from Samuel French, 89, Strand, for one 
shilling. It contains six acts, and fourteen male 
and ten female characters. A descriptive catalogue 
of plays, of which Mr. French possesses the acting 
rights, can be obtained from that gentleman on 
sending him a penny stamp for postage. 

* * 
* 

“‘A PEMBROKE Dock READER.”’—You will find 
full replies to your questions in Nos. 142 and 143 
of SPARE Moments. Many thanks for extending 
our sales. We hope you will win a prize, if only 


the £5 one. 
* * 
* 


“W. H.” asks which is considered the most 
honoured position in a newspaper. The reply to 
this query depends very much on the paper itself. 
The ‘‘leader” page is generally held to be the 
most important, for it is there that the opinions of 
the best writers of the day are reflected when 
commenting on some special current topics. In the 
case of a periodical like SpARE Moments the ninth 
page is considered the most prominent position, 
because it contains the leading prominent feature. 
But, as we haye said before, much depends on the 
class of paper. In the case of some London 
evening papers the front page is considered better 
for advertisements than the leader page, because 
reading matter of importance is placed there, and 
the announcements of advertisers more readily 
catch the eye. Taking the average, however, we 
think the leader page is the premiere position in 
the newspaper. 

* * 
* 

““M. M‘F'rr.”—There are many recipes published 
for the cure of chilblains. The following may per- 
haps relieve you from pain. Spirit of rosemary, 
five parts; spirit of wine or spirit of turpentine, one 
part, rub cold. | When ulcers form they should be 
poulticed with bread and water for a day or two, 
and then dressed with calamine cerate. 

* * 
* 

“FF, T. B.’—The minimum height for the Ist 
Life Guards is 5 feet’11’inches ; chest measurement 
33 inches. The pay of a private is 1s 9d per diem. 
The loss of the first joint of the little finger would 
make no difference, if the candidate was an eligible 
recruit in other respects. 

%* * 
* 

“B. G.”—The science of chiromancy is slightly 
different from palmistry. It reads character and 
destiny by the shape of the hand and fingers ; pal- 
mistry reads these by the lines in the palm of the 
hand. Your Australian lover was right when he 
said that, according to chiromancers, the thumb 
was the most expressive part of the hand. It is the 
strongest and represents the greatest power of the 
brain—namely, the will. In olden times they cut 
off a man’s thumbs when they wished to deprive 
him of strength. If the first joint of the thumb be 
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long and large, it denotes will-power, self-confi- — 
dence, and strength of character. If it be short, 
the person is sentimental, weak-willed, and easily 
led. If the second thumb-joint be long, it signifies 
good judgment, a well-balanced mind, and a con- 
stant heart. . If it is short, it shows a variable, in- 
constant nature and a quick temper. Long, taper- 
ing fingers show refinement and an imaginative, 
poetic nature. Square fingers indicate positive 
character, order, and decision. ' 
* % 
% 

‘ORIENTAL ” (Whitstable).—The crescent, the 
symbol of the Turkish Empire, did not originate 
with the Turks. Long before their conquest of 
Constantinople the crescent had been used as emble- 
matic of sovereignty, as may be seen from the still 
existing medals struck in fayour of Augustus, 
Trajan, and others, and it formed from all antiquity 
the symbol of Byzantium. On the overthrow of 
that empire by Mohammed II., the Turks, regard-- 
ing the crescent, which everywhere met their eye, 
as a good omen, adopted it. 

* 
* 

‘“F. HE. P.” (Chatham).—The custom of placing 
epitaphs upon tombstones originated with the 
ancient Greeks. At first they were only inscribed 
upon the tombs of heroes and those who had 
distinguished themselves in their country. Among- 
the Romans, who also adopted the custom, every: 
family who consecrated atomb to its relations 
had the privilege of inscribing an epitaph upon it. 
Both the Greek and Roman epitaphs were extremely 
simple and brief. Sepulchral inscriptions appear 
first to haye taken their origin in England in the 
eleventh century. At that time they were always 
written in Latin. In the thirteenth century they 
were mostly written in French, but the clergy and 
religious bodies haye adhered to the Latin. By 
this explanation you will readily perceive the 
impossibility of our furnishing you with the name 
of the first person to whom an epitaph was in- 
scribed. 

* * 
* 

‘Anna L” asks for a recipe for giving shirt 
collars and shirt fronts a laundry polish. We can 
give two recipes, and you can test their respective 
excellence. The first is to put a small piece of 
white wax in the starch, and to stir the starch 
with a sperm candle when it is hot. The other is 
to make a little starch out of rice flour, witha 
small quantity of white gum arabic dissolved in 
water added to it. When you are about to iron 
the collars—which haye been previously dipped 
in ordinary starch and dried—moisten them with a 
sponge or cloth dipped in the preparation described. 
and iron quickly with a yery hot iron. The 
Chinese hold this preparation mm their mouths, it is 
said, and squirtit over the articles while they are 
ironing. If the rice flour could not be had, the 
water in which whole grain rice has been boiled 
would answer, or the gum arabic could be added 
to common starch. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 

12months ... ... ... .. 68, 6d, 
S2i5 Seuss ocd ease Bm iOae 

: <i soe ean” repo pean Eanes 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbeurne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the eRe of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, : 


rane RE IS SE REN RO TE ered 
Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 

Offices of SPARH MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet-— 
street, London, H.C., 19th September, 1891, 
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TRANSMISSION ABROAD 
AT BOOK RATES. 
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ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ONE PENNY. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE, 


No. 34—MISS MARY ANDERSON. 


ADAME ANTONIO NAVARRO DE 
VIANA, or, to call her by the name 
in which she still doubtless lingers 
in the reader’s memory, Miss Mary 
Anderson, was born at Sacramento, 
California, on July 28, 1859. 


Sears Be ‘ . s Z 
-  Itis considerably over a year now since the curtain 


~<a 


of publicity descended, so to speak, on the love- 
liest ‘‘ Galatea” that has ever stood upon the 
stage or figured on canvas to be gazed upon by 
an admiring audience. But though she has 
made her last bow and retired at the very height 


of her success into private life, Miss Anderson 
is still remembered through occasional glimpses 


‘into her life behind the everchanging scenes of 
domestic existence. 
When only six months old Miss Anderson 


- was removed from Sacramento to Louisville, 


and in that Kentucky home she spent her life 


_ until she went on the stage at the age of seven- 


teen. If this age isso generally described by 
folk-lore as an age of sweetness, then Miss 
Anderson was indeed a beautiful example of 


_ the typical maid. Those who knew her as a 


@ 


_ under the peculiar circumstances was 
possessed of, and her head remained unturned 


. 


-~ 


girl have evidenced the fact of her having been 
a model of perfection—a model of whom the 


-* most exacting artist or sculptor would have 


been proud to have studied. And yet, though 
admittedly the queen of the beauties of her 
native State, with legions of admirers at her 
beck and call, and with all the surroundings 
which her exceptional loveliness could but 
naturally command, Miss Anderson was the 
embodiment of maidenly reserve. None of the 
little vanities which might well be piso 
she 


__ by the flattery and the complimentary offerings 


which were only her due as one of Beauty’s 
Queens. g 
It was with all this striking beauty that 
Miss Anderson made her début as an 
actress on November 


Lady of Lyons, ‘‘ Meg Merrilies,”’ and other parts. 


audiences in the large seaboard cities in 1880; where 
she was as warmly received as she had beeninsmaller 
places. Her career from the first was one of un- 
checked success and prosperity, and few actors 
have met with more hearty appreciation and more 
popular fayour than Miss Anderson. Thus haying 
made a firm footing in the States and gained for 
herself a fame which had already been whispered 
across the Atlantic, she set sail for England, 
in 1883, prepared to court British criticism as 
‘‘Parthenia’’ in Jngomar. She had taken the 
Lyceum Theatre for a short lease, and during Mr. 
Irying’s absence in America, at this fashionable 
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MISS MARY ANDERSON. 


playhouse she made her first appearance before an 
English audience. 

The reception which was given her on that open- 
ing night needs no recording here; the audience and 
critics were unanimous in their praise, and her 
success and popularity were at once assured. 

Since that date Miss Anderson has made more 
than one long sojourn in England. In the season 
of 1884-5 she played ‘‘ Juliet,” with Mrs. Stirling 
in the character of the ‘‘ Nurse.” 

No actress yet has surpassed and few have come 
up to Miss Anderson’s attitudes in repose. They 
cannot be better, and her exquisite grace in move- 
ment and gesture is of a type vented, so to speak, 
by herself. The quality she best represents is un- 
doubtedly girlishness, and her strength and weak- 
ness ‘received the best illustration in Gilbert’s 
In this the actress 


‘ 


girl irresistible. But though the character of 
‘‘Galatea”’ was a great triumph, her ‘‘ Rosalind” 
remains her greatest chef d’wuvre. It had a spon- 
taneity and consistency which were convincing, and 
it was the most sympathetic character which she 
eyer attempted. 

Miss Anderson was—we suppose we must speak 
of her now in the past tense—one of the few 
members of the dramatic profession who never 
relied for notoriety upon advertisement ; she had a 
natural antipathy to it. 

It was during her second visit to England that 
the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Ayon was 

opened by her in the character of ‘‘ Rosalind” 
in As You Leke It, and her portrait in this rdle 
forms one of the panels in that theatre. Her 
“Bianca”? in Fazio has been said to have been 
excelled by no other actress of the day, while 
little less was said of her ‘‘ Clarice”’ in Comedy 
and Tragedy. 

It was not until early in the year 1890, after 
a prolonged absence from the stage during 1889, 
owing to illness, that Miss Anderson announced 
her withdrawal from the dramatic profession. 
This somewhat sudden announcement caused 
unqualified surprise and universal regret. The 
reason was shortly, however, made known by 
the news of her approaching marriage to M. 
Antonio Navarro de Viano, a prominent citizen 
of New York, The marriage was very quietly 
conducted at the little Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Mary, Holy Hill, Hampstead, where 
Miss Anderson had taken up her residence for 
atime. The engagement had been kept secret, 
and it was intended that the wedding should 
be little spoken of. But to elude either the 
press or the ladies in a matter of this kind 
was, of course, impossible; and so, when the 
bride drove up to the church, a crowd of two 
or three hundred people, chiefly ladies, was 
waiting outside. Admission to the building 
was, however, denied, except to the relatives 
of the bride and bridegroom. 

Though Mrs. de Navarro has leit the stage, 
she has not lost her interest in her art, nor does 
she affect. to look down upon it from ‘“ the 
heights by great men reached and kept,” or to 
regard her past career with sublime indifference. 
She is tired of acting: the eternal ‘‘ make- 
believe,” the sham grief and wrath and happi- 

ness, grew intolerable to her. ‘‘Theapplause, often 
raised at a moment when it altogether destroyed 
the effect of a scene,’ she says, ‘never delighted 
or helped me. But I tell you when I was stirred : 
when the audience was perfectly silent; the hush, 
the silence, were more to me than the loudest 
applause.” 

The celebrated actress now lives in retirement at 
Tunbridge Wells, from whence, it is rumoured, 
she will shortly emerge, but this time as a 
noyelist. 


— 


Landlady : ‘‘Mercy ! Something dreadful’s going 
to happen. For thirteen to dine at a table is a bad 
sign, you know.” 

Fogg (reassuring): ‘‘ Ordinarily, yes; but then, 
you know, in our house ond can hardly call it 
dining.” ; 


THE RAGE FOR WEALTH. 


By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MAYBEAM AND VIOLET FIND ANOTHER HOME, 


HIS way, my loves!” whispered the old 
woman, in an endearing tone; “I will 
take care of you till your father is re- 
leased. Trust to me, my dears: I will 
not deceive you!” 

Alarmed at the shouts and laughter of 
‘ the village mob, the poor children, after 
we some natural hesitation, followed the 
4 speaker, who gradually led them to a retired lane, in which 
“a a chaise was waiting. As they approached ‘the vehicle, a 
fi thin, eshrewish-looking female, about fifty years of age, 
ve thrust her head from the window. 
oy “ Have you succeeded ? ” she demanded. 

The old woman pointed to the children and held out 
her hand, into which the female in the chaise dropped a 
well-filled purse. 

“We have no time to lose,” she continued; “in with 
them |” 

It was not without much persuasion, aided by some 
violence, that Maybeam and Violet permitted themselves 
to be seated by the speaker, who immediately drew up the 
blinds of the chaise, which started off at a rapid pace. 
For some miles they rode in silence, which Maybeam was 
the first to break. 

“ Where are you taking us to?” she inquired, boldly. 

“To those who will take care of you, my love!” 
answered the female, in what was intended to be an 
amiable tone. 

“Tdon’t want to be taken care of!” exclaimed the 
é child, with a sulky air. “I want to go back to my father; 
i I will go back !” she added. 

i “You must goto him in prison, then,” observed the 
woman, thinking by that fearful word to terrify them into 
submission. 

“We don’t mind that!” said the girl, with a bold 
laugh; “do we, Violet? It wouldn't be the first time! I 
rather like prison for a week or two—it’s so quiet, and we 
getsuch nice rest ; don’t we, Violet?” 

Her sister, who had hitherto been mute and terrified, 
looked in the countenance of the speaker and faintly 
oy. smiled. 

; “Then you are not fond of dancing?” inquired the 
5 female. 

“Tam, but Violet cannot bear it,” 

_“ What do you think of these pretty dresses?” con- 
tinued the querist, opening a carpet bagand displaying two 
silk frocks. 

“ Beautiful |” was the exclamation of both the children. 

_It required little persuasion to induce Maybeam and her 
sister to exchange the faded, gaudy trumpery in which 
they were attired tor the really elegant dresses which the 
female displayed. In less than an hour every article of 
their apparel was changed: so great was the transforma- 
tion that even the mountebank would have found it difficult 
to recognise them. 

“Well,” muttered the woman, with a grim smile of 
satisfaction, “it is a change; they look like human 
creatures nuw.” 

With infinite care she folded the garments they had 
taken off, and placed them one by one in the carpet bag, 
which she locked and put the key in her capacious 
pocket, 


eae i we to keep these beautiful things? ” inquired 


. “ As long as you are good,” was the reply, 


“Only to think,” Maybeam added, naively, “that such a 
cross-looking, ugly old woman should be so kind! I did 
not like you at first—no more did Violet !” 


. A bitter scowl passed over the features of the female at 
this ungracious observation—which, although made with 
the artless innocence of childhood, stung her more keenly, 


perhaps, than a premeditated insult would have done ; from 
that moment she felt that she hated her. 


With all her ingenuity—and children are extremely in- 
genious at cross-questioning those who have the charge of 
them—Maybeam could not elicit from their new guardian 
i either whither they were being conveyed or why they had 

en been separated from their father, Overcome by excite- 
\ ment and fatigue, she at last fell asleep, her little arm 
clasped tightly round the waist of her sister as if to pro- 
tect her. At the slightest movement in the chaise she 


started up ; but, satistied that Violet was by her side, soon 
closed her eyes again. 


4 In this manner the party travelled for several days, 
«generally by cross-country roads and by-ways; sleeping at 
oe nights in lonely roadside houses, where they passed for 
i two domestics conducting the children of their master 


from London to his house in the country.’ Neither the 
woman nor her companion permitted their charges an in- 
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stant from their sight, or allowed them,to hold the least |. 


communication with the servants of the inns, 


It would have been difficult, even for a wealthy pur- | 


suer, to have traced them. To the poor mountebank it 
was impossible. His search for his lost children extende I 
no further than the neighbouring villages—in one of 
which he met with a company of strollers, who readily 
engaged him. ‘ , 

On the borders of Northumberland, about two miles 
from the village of Fulton, stands an old manor house, 
known by the name of Tixholm—for several centuries the 
property of the Grahams. 

After having been deserted for many years, Tixholm had 
lately been taken by a widow lady, also named Graham. 
Of her past life the inhabitants of Fulton could glean 
nothing ; and the little they knew of her present mode of 
existence only tended to increase their curiosity, 

The “strange lady ’’—for so she was generally designated 
—trom the day she had arrived at the manor house, had 
never once left it, even to visit the village church ; and the 
two servants she had brought with her led a life almost as 
retired as their mistress. Their visits to the village were 
few and brief. 

All that could be gleaned respecting the new comers was 
from the old gardener and his wife, who for many years 
had been left in charge of the place, and whose services 
Mrs. Graham still retained. The gossiping couple described 
their new lady as being very reserved and very proud, and 
the domestics as even more reserved than their mistress— 
who seldom left her room, and only walked in the grounds 
of an evening—but knew not the cause of her thus 
secluding herself from the world. 

After a residence of nearly two years the curiosity of 
the villagers—which had almost died a natural death—was 
revived by an event which added to the number of inmates 
of the old manor-house, 

At alate hour in the evening, towards the end of October, 
Caleb Brown and Mrs. Williams—the names of the two 
domestics—who had been absent nearly a month, returned, 
bearing with them two children. As our readers doubt- 
less suspect, they were the daughters of the mountebank, 
When Maybeam and Violet were first introduced to the 
presence of Mrs. Graham they were subdued and almost 
terrified at the cold, stern manner of their future pro- 
tectress, who appeared to regard them with mingled aver- 
sion and affection. - 

“Go and Kiss the lady !” whispered Mrs. Williams to 
the bewildered little travellers. ‘‘ Why do you hesitate?” 

Violet remained silent; but her sister answered for 
them both: 


“Because she does not look as if she wished us to kiss 


her!” she made answer. “Is thisa school? ” 

She had often heard of a school as something terrible. 
The mountebank used to threaten her with one when in 
her obstinate humours. - ; 

“A school!” repeated the lady, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
“Yes, yes—it is a school of repentance and atonement— 
of vengeance, too!” she added, sternly, “ on the worthless 
and ungrateful! Come to me,” she continued, in a tone 
less harsh, at the same time extending a hand to: each of 
them. Perhaps you will not find me so cruel as I appear. 
Do you think you can love me ?”’ 

“J will try,’ faintly answered Violet, “if you will 
letme! ” 

“ And you ?” said Mrs, Graham, addressing her sister. 

“TJ don’t know!’ replied Maybeam, bluntly. ‘“ You look 
very cross, Perhaps you will beat us! ” 

“ And if my mistress did,” exclaimed Mrs, Williams, 
sharply—for she had taken a great dislike to the speaker 
—“‘it would be no more than you deserve! Pretty 
gratitude,” she added, “after all the trouble we have taken 
in bringing you here !” j 

“T did not want to come,” said the child, boldly. 

“ Williams,” interrupted the lady, “this is useless ! 
They are too young at present to comprehend the advan- 
tage of being drawn from the life of misery and degrada- 
tion from which we have saved them—in time they will 
think differently... Which is——” aN, j 

_ She could not conclude the sentence. Some secret feel- 
ing appeared to rise in her throat, and choke the half- 
uttered words. The woman, however, perfectly under- 
stood the question she would have asked, for she silently 
pointed to Violet. ~ 

“Are you sure?” added the speaker. 

“Certain! ”’ 

“Remember that the least error would be fatal to my 
project.” 

Calling Violet to her, Mrs. Williams stripped the frock 
from her right shoulder, and pointed to a peculiar mark, 
which the child must have been born with. It wasa deep 
claret stain, bearing a fanciful resemblance to a small bunch 
of grapes. 

Apparently Mrs. Graham needed no other proof—for 
she clasped the wondering infant to her bosom, and kissed 
her with passionate fondness on the cheek, 

“ You may take that child with you,” she said, pointing 
to Maybeam. “She can remain in your room, but Violet 
will stay with me.’’ 

} 4 fe Violet stays,” exclaimed her sister, “I will stay, 

001” 


“Will!” repeated Mrs, Williams, seizing her rudely by 


the arm ; “pretty words, indeed, for such a beggar’s brat! 
You will come with me, miss, if you please.” 


Despite her cries and resistance, she succeeded in 
dragging her towards the door of the apartment, when 
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of schoolmaster: their ignorance, as Mrs. Williams usedto 


instant. ae 
The fanciful names by which they had hitherto been 
designated were gradually dropped. Violet was taught to 
answer to the name of Mary, and Maybeam to call herself 
by the equally simple one of J ane—by which appellations 
we shall forthe future style them. toe Bo 
Under the severe but well-regulated discipline of the 
Manor House, the recollections of their former life — 
gradually became more and more indistinct. Bers 


their letters, The patience of the old man triumphed at 


CHAPTER XV." Ais’ yam 
A NEW CHARACTER—AN AWFUL SACRIFICE, 


Although Lawyer Quirk had been most persevering in — 
his inquiries, he had never succeeded in obtaining the least 
clue to the retreat of Lady Briancourt, who continued to 
receive through her London bankers, not only the revenues 
of Broadlands, which her father had willed to her for life, _ 
but the large jointure which, by her marriage settlements, 
she was entitled to from the estates of herlate husband, 

Her worthless son—the present baronet—still remained 
abroad; leaving his wife and heir to the care of his 
father-in-law—who contrived, amid the wreck of the pro- 
perty, to look after their interests. | é 

Another of his calculations had failed; despite the 
large sum of money he had expended, and the numerous 
agents he had employed, he had never been able to dis- — 
cover the least trace of the lost child of Clara Briancourt ; 
and lived in hourly danger of retribution from the indig- — 
nation of her husband; should he ever return to England— 
an event which he considered far from improbabie. i 

He was seated one morning, as usual, at his desk, when 
Mr, Snape, his confidential clerk, entered the inner office, — 
and announced Lord Moretown, a nobleman whose affairs 
had long been in the hands of Lawyer Quirk ; no wonder 
they did not prosper. : SNR a! 2 . 

After having carefully glanced over the table, to ascer- 
tain that certain papers had been removed, he directed his _ 
lordship to be admitted. ; fay 

“A yavelled affair!’ he muttered, as the clerk leftthe — 
room. “I might have made ten thousand more by the — 
silly peer, at least, if he had taken my advice. He isruined — 
—ruined !” ee 2 ; p 

For one who had just been pronounced a ruined man, — 
by such an excellent authority as the speaker, Lord More- — 
town made a very extraordinary appearance in the word. | 
For dress and equipage he was unrivalled in taste and — 
magnificence. His mansion in Park-lane was the admira-— 
tion of all who visited it. To hereditary rank he had 
added hereditary wealth, was neither a gamester nor a 
debauchee ; and yet one weakness had ruined him, he was" 
ambitious. The vanity of being considered the head of a 
party, which by no possible combination could arrive at 
power, had induced him to encumber hisiestates. At every 
general election fresh sacrifices had to be made to support 
his nominees, till, with alarge nominal rent roll, he became — 
a poor and embarrassed man. We iF? 

His lordship, who was still in the prime of life, had for 
some years been a widower, with an only son. Ritebey 

“ Well, Quirk,” said the peer, as he threw himself, with 
a nervous, impatient air, into a seat, “I suppose you have 
heard the news? After last night’s vote, it is impossible 
that Lickwell should continue to conduct the Government 
with the present House of'Commons. ‘The contest will be 
a desperate one, é ee 

Quirk shrugged his shoulders. SSP hh ae 

_ “T shall require an advance—rather a large one. Grey- 
ling and Chatter”—the names of his nominees for 
family borough—“ must be supported.” 

“May I ask,” said the lawyer, “how much you 

reqitixe 7°70 sae he mi i 
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‘It is a pity,” he observed, “that the viscount is not of 
age ; for, under the present circumstances, it will be im- 
possible to 
difficulty ino 
ship.” 
_ The 
room for some minutes in fretful silence. Never had 
1e been so near—at least in his excited imaginatio 
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fices, to _be baffled—defeated for the want of a few paltry 
housands—t’was galling. Ne ARO 2 Fee 
“Would not Mr. Arden——” he at length inquired. . 
«Mr. Arden,” interrupted Quirk, “ will notlend another 
illing; indeed, it required all my influence to obtain 
the last advance, The money which he has already lent 
is not his own.” a A 
_ “Not hisown ?” repeated his visitor; “why I thought 
_ that he was rich.” suas 
“And go he is,” continued the man of law ; “ fearfully 
rich. The enormous sums he has already lent form a 
portion of his daughter's fortune.” _ 
_ “A portion ?” slowly repeated his visitor, 
“A portion only,” continued Quirk; “the rest is in the 
hands of a relative of the young lady—a Mr. Brindsly, the 
rich goldsmith in the City, from whom her father has 
vainly attempted to obtain it.” 
“ And how old is Miss Arden?” inquired the peer, with 
a well-assumed air of indifference. 

“ About four-and-twenty, my lord.” 

“ Her fortune at her own disposal ? ” 


” 
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my lord. 
ortunate!” exclaimed the nobleman, with a 
as if he had dismissed the subject from his 

Le dded : “JT will see Howard and Granville—our 
sts are identical: perhaps they may suggest some 
ign the diftieulty may be obviated; for, no 
r what the-sacrifice, the money must be had within a 
m coat latest.” : 

‘Saying, the embarrassed nobleman took his leave, 
h a half-familiar, half-condescending nod to his legal 
viser. 

“Howard! Granville !” slowly repeated Mr. Quirk; 
pooh! they are as poor, or nearly so, as himself! He has 
merely named them to mask some other design! What 

can it be?” 

_ “Thaveit!” he exclaimed, after some minutes’ deep 
reflection ; “a bold stroke, if he succeeds, but one that 
- will cover him with ridicule and shame should it prove a 

failure.” ’ 
_ With this reflection, he resumed the examination of the 
papers upon his desk, which the visit of the peer had 
interrupted. 
Ne _ * * * * * 


_ Although nearly two years had elapsed since the visit 
of Mabel to the house of the miser, little change had 
taken place, either in the condition or feelings of its in- 
tes. Nicholas Arden still continued eagerly as ever to 
accumulate wealth, and his daughter to endure the lonely, 
cheerless existence to which her father’s avarice had from. 
ancy condemned her. 

As for Goliah, he had long since disappeared from the 
stablishment—his young mistress, out of pity, having 
recommended him tothe wealthy goldsmith, who, finding 
_ him honest and persevering, employed him as porter in his 
shop; and the poor fellow was grateful. He almost wor- 
eupped his new master, who might have trusted him with 
anything save food. The appetite of Nicholas Arden for 
gold did not exceed that of his former servant for the 
good, things which were set before him in Lombard- 
_stre 3 
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Arden, too, had insisted upon a somewhat more 
expenditure in the household of her father, whose 
frame showed the fearful privations to which for 
ears he had subjected himself. With the money, 
sh she drew regularly for that purpose from her 
elative in Lombard-street, she provided plainly, but 
Pe: Rape reray i tom thelr daily table. The old man was in 
_ agonies at the unwonted extravagance. 
Me One evening, after a scene of more than usual violence, 
_ in which her father had reproached her with the sinful 
_waste of buying meat twice in the same week, the old man 
left the house. A chill of apprehension fell upon the heart of 
his daughter as she saw him depart—for his manner had 
suddenly changed from extreme wrath to deep sullenness 
ever the precursor, with Nicholas Arden, of some 
desperate resolution. aA Terres 
“He has called me a bad, ungrateful child,” murmured 
the poor girl. “God help me—I am sure my heart is not 
naturally ungrateful. JI could have loved him dearly had 
e been as other parents. I believe,” she added with a 
igh, “that he would rather see me in my coffin than 
pend a single coin of his hoarded treasure.” 
__ Finding it impossible to dissipate the deep depression 
which weighed like a nightmare npon her spirits, Alice 
Arden drew from the closet in her sitting-room the old, 
ed cloak in which she occasionally visited the neigh- 
ing church of St. John, and, drawing the hood over 
, left the house to breathe the evening air, 
had not walked far before she encountered two or 
unken men, and would have drawn on one side to 


rew his arms around her 


_miser’s daughter. 


procure the money. I had the greatest 


taining the last ten thousand for your lord- Acie hiccup, “ 
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his 
Karl of Moretown started from his seat, and paced 


rrasping the reins of power; and now, after so many sacri-- 
ping ; ’ 


but one of the fellows noticed her, and, 
‘the road, ¢ 


“kiss from. the 


» “Release me!” exclaimed the poor girl, faintly. “Why 
hould you insult me? I have never injured you! ” 
_“Tnsult you!” repeated the fellow with a real or pre- 
ya long has stealing a kiss from a 
retty girl been called an insult?” 
“ Bring her to the light,’’ shouted one of his companions, 
and let’s have a peep at her.” , 
_ But before they could proceed to further outrage, a 
gentleman, plainly dressed, darted forward, and, using his 
cane with hearty good will, soon put her assailants to 
flight, leaving poor Alice half-fainting in his arms. 

“Bless you, sir—bless you!” she faltered, “I thank you 
from my heart for your timely intervention.” 

“Tam very glad to have been of service to you, Miss 
Arden,” answered the stranger in a deep, musical voice. 

“ You know me, sir?” 

“Yes—I have seen and admired you: often at the 
neighbourmg church, where I am a frequent attendant. 
How often,” he added, “have I regretted that the world’s 
cold forms rendered an introduction impossible, You visit 
so little.” 

Alice sighed—she knew not why. But the words of the 
speaker began to awaken a strange feeling in her heart. 
It was like melody drawn from a lute whose chords had 
never been struck before, 

“Will you permit me to see you home?”he said— 
“merely to the gate,” he added. “I am aware that Nicholas 
Arden receives few visitors, unless they come to augment 
his store, and I am neither a borrower nor a lender,” 

It was impossible to refuse a request which the agitation 
she had so recently endured rendered a mark of humanity 
more than idle courtesy. Alice accepted it. Although 
they had not far to walk, the stranger succeeded by the 
manly delicacy of his manner and conversation in in- 
teresting her more deeply than she had ever been before. 

“ Warewell,’’ he said as they stopped before the strongly- 
barred gate of the miser’s house. ‘I could almost rejoice 
in the adventure of this evening, since it has given me 
the right of thinking that I have been of service to 

ou.” 
i: You have indeed,” answered Miss Arden gratefully. 

Still she lingered. There was an attraction in the 
stranger's manner which fascinated her. It was not 
beauty of person, for he was evidently no longer young’; 
it was that respectful earnestness—that tone of manly pro- 
tection, kindness, and sympathy—which goes further to 
win the heart of a woman than the puppyism of fashion 
,or the affectation of refinement. Nor was it till the 
approaching footstep of her father warned her of the in- 
discretion she was committing that Alice hastily bade him 
good night, and darted into the house. ~ 

“She will be at the church to-morrow night,” thought 
the stranger as a cold smile of satisfaction played upon his 
features; ‘(and if she is, the game will be in my own 
hands. Poor girl! she is wretchedly uninformed and 
terribly insipid. An awful sacrifice!” he added—* an 
awtul sacrifice!” 

As Nicholas Arden, with slow and measured tread, 
approached the spot where the gentleman was standing, 
the latter drew back, and pulled his hat over his brows 
to avoid recognition, The old man eyed him suspiciously ; 
but, as he was too well dressed for a robber, he passed on 
to his securely-barred den, and, cnce within, drew lock and 
bolt behind him, 

“Humph!” he ejaculated as he entered the lower room, 
in which Alice was still seated, her cloak, which had been 
torn in the struggle, hanging partially over her shoulders. 
“ Have you been abroad?” 

“JT have,” said his daughter. . 

“ And are but just returned?” continued the old man 
sharply. : 

“Searcely a minute since, I encountered in the lane 
some rude and drunken persons who insulted me, But for 
the protection of a gentleman who was passing I should 
not have escaped them,” 

Her father eyed her searchingly for a few moments, not 
that he doubted the truth of her statement—he knew that 
Alice never descended to falsehood; but he wished, if 
possible, to ascertain the impression which the adventure 
had made upon her mind. 

“No wonder I was insulted,” observed the poor girl 
bitterly; “my appearance would excite charity in the 
kind—mirth in the rude and scornful!” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted the old man, not altogether 
angrily, for his suspicions were entirely dissipated, “thou 
shalt have a newcloaksoon. But what are the vanities of 
apparel, delicate food, and lodging, to the real purpose of 
life—gold, girl—gold! It is the rod which rules carth’s 
masters |’ Bias 

“ A slavish one |” ; 

“No matter,” said her father, “since men bow to it. 
Think you,’ he said, “there is no pleasure in being rich 
beyond the contemplation of glittering coin? There is 
—ay, and a poetry init worth all the rhymster’s verse. In 
my strong chest I have a fleet at anchor which many-a 
prince might envy—an army such as few Powers could 
raise. Therefore men call me miser!”  - 

“And what will Heaven call thee, father ?” demanded 
Alice, raising her hand, and pointing on high. ; 

_A dark scowl! flitted for an instant over the countenance 


aring that he wot Fa ha 


of the old man, and he left the room. The question had 
awakened unpleasant thoughts which the sight of his 
1 yellow idol only, could allay; he remained, therefore, 
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during the greater part of the night locked in his chamber 
counting over his gold. 

Whatever the stranger's motives, he at least was right in 
his calculation. Alice Arden was at the church of St. : 
John the following evening, and for several evenings — 
afterwards. Nearly a week elapsed, however, before he dna. 
ventured to speak of love. sc 

Tt was the first time the theme had been whispered in 
the ear of the artless girl, and she welcomed it as 
freely as the song-bird does the note of its first mate. 

Still he hesitated to speak of marriage; not that his 
views were of a dishonourable nature. ; 

His embarrassment arose from the double difficulty of 
obtaining Mr. Arden’s consent, or, hopeless of that, of 
persuading his daughter to be his without it. 

“You are unhappy, Alice,” he said as they lingered in 
the churchyard one evening after the service; “and Iam _ 
searcely less so, Would that your father had been poor— 
then he could not have suspected my motives in seeking F 
your hand. Frankly I might have invited you to share 
my Rae competency. How long is this indecision to 

as 

His companion remained silent. 

“Think you,” he continued, “if I renounced all right 
of inheriting any portion of his wealth he would be 
moved? ” 

“ Could youdo so?” she timidly made answer. 

“Could I,” repeated the dissembler ; “ willingly—cheer- 
fully! Thave frequently told you, Alice, that I am not 
rich ; but I have enough to provide a home of peace and 
happiness for one who would be content to share it with 
me. I had rather,” he added—‘* much rather that the 
woman I married should he poor. It would be my delight 
to raise her from. poverty and obscurity to comfort—to 
prove her guide and friend through life. Believe me the 
only bond of gold between two hearts like ours should be 
the simple wedding-ring.’’ 

This seeming generosity on the part of the speaker 
answered two purposes, It effectually checked the con- 
fession which already trembled on the lips of Alice, that 
she was rich, independent of her father, and flattered her 
woman's pride of being loved for herself alone. It also 
prevented his principles from being put to the test by 
making any settlement of that fortune on herself, 

At last he ventured to suggest how easy it would be for 
them to unite their faith without the knowledge of Mr. 
Arden, whose anger would soon, he urged, give way, when 
it found that it was his daughter’s hand, and not the 
miser’s fortune, which he coveted. 

“ You do not know him!” replied the poor girl, blushing 
deeply ; “his wrath would he terrible |” 

““More terrible,” answered her lover, “ than the-lonely 
existence which you have hitherto led—debarred from the 
amusement so natural to your age—intercourse with the 
world, the society of your own sex, the natural tastes and 
refinements of a heart like yours 2?” 

Why dwell upon a plea which has so often been urged 
by lovers, and listened to by woman? Although Alice did 
not positively consent to wed the man who had obtained 
such influence over her heart, she promised to reflect on 
what he had said, and give him an answer in three days. 

“Three days |" he repeated; “it is an age!” 

Bidding him good-night, Alice Arden left the church- 
yard and hurried home, fearful lest her father should 
have returned before her; but nearly an hour elapsed 
before he made his appearance. When he did his daughter 
felt alarmed, for his features were haggard and unusually 

ale. 
pe You are ill, father,” she said. 
house; let me set it before you! ” 

The old man groaned bitterly. 

“More extravagance!” he exclaimed, passionately. “J 
cannot eat when | know that every morsel costs the money 
which I have passed years of toil to accumulate ! ” 

“You forget, father,” said Alice, soothingly, “ this has 
been bought with the money which my kinsman sends—no 
coin of yours! ” 

“T know,” interrupted the miser—* the money which 
your mother robbed me of ! Does not the fortune of the 
wife belong, in justice and religion, to her hushand? 
What do women know of how to manage gold? ‘They 
fool it for a soft word or an empty smile. I repeat it,’ 
he added, furiously —* she robbed me of it, and you would 
do the same. Curse you! I curse ye both!” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Alice, rising from her seat with 
indignation, “does not the word blister your tongue? 
Curse her !—curse the being who sacrificed her youth— 
the world—to make you happy—whose heart you froze by 
coldness and unkindness—and, when it was turned to ice, 
broke! Shame—sharse! Bend your knees, old man,’ 
she added, bursting into tears, “and ask Heaven to 
pardon. you the slander of the angel you have sent 
there |” f 

Startled’ by the unusual vehemence of her manner, 
Nicholas Arden quitted the room, muttering as he went, : 
that he would not be robbed of his darling gold, te 

At an early hour the following morning the miser left Bi 
his house, and directed his way to the sh »p of a chemist in . 
the High-street. It was something so unusual for him to oR 
enter a shop of any kind, that the customers who were. 
being served drew back, curious to hear what brought him r 
there, : 
“Have you any poison?” demanded the old man, ¥ 
“Poison! repeated the astonished chemist; “yes— = 
certainly sir, but we don’t usually sell it, unless to ——”” 


“here is food in the 
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“ Kill rats and vermin,” added Mr, Arden; “a fit and 


just precaution ; that is exactly the purpose for which I 

require it!” 

“You!” exclaimed the man, with a look of astonish- 
ae “Ts your house troubled with rats? You surprise 
me ” 

“Why so?” 

eee I never heard before that they fed upon 

7 0) ! ”» 

ac You, too, I perceive,’’ retorted the miser, sharply, 

“participate in the common error that I am rich!” 

The tradesman bowed and smiled. 

“Have you any objection to furnish me with what I 
require?” : 

“ Oh, none—none in the least,” answered the chemist, 
taking down a bottle labelled “ arsenic,” and proceeding to 
weigh a small quantity. “ There is no fear that you would 
employ it for any improper purpose.” 

“T should think not!” said the miser, with a sickly 
smile ; “ and yet strange accidents do sometimes occur! ” 

Nicholas Arden paid without murmuring—a most un- 
usual thing for him—and with a thoughtful air he 
directed his steps towards home. 

Various were the comments made by the cnstcmers in 
the shop after his departure. The idea of rats haunting 
his house appeared so improbable! They must have been 
starved out long since. 

It was rather later than usual that evening when Alice 
retired to her room, Upon the table near the window 
was a small plate containing her usual supper—a slice of 
bread and a glass of water. Her heart was too full to eat. 
She was agitated by the promise she had made of giving 
the stranger an answer—for upon that answer depended, 
most probably, the happiness or misery of her existence. 

“Poor old man!” she sighed—for herthoughts were of 
her father; “it will be a sad blow to him! If he loves 
me not, I at least am useful to him! Perhaps when he 
finds himself abandoned to this wretched solitude, he 
may regret the fate of his lost child; and feel he might 
have treated her less harshly! Can I abandon him?” 
she added. “No! hard as my destiny is, | must bear it! 
The path of duty may be a rugged one, but sweet flowers 
are generally found towards its close!”’ 

During these reflections the poor, half-starved cat, 
which had followed her into the room and been purring 
round her, impelled by hunger, had leaped upon the table, 
and began to devour voraciously the supper of Alice. 

“Take it all, puss!” said the unhappy girl, at the same 

ime placing the plate upon the grourd ; “T shall not need 
it ” 

The hungry animal soon finished its contents. 

That night Nicholas Arden could not sleep; his heart 
and brain both seemed on fire. He tried to dissipate the 
thoughts and pale images of terror which crowded upon 
his brain, by counting his worshipped gold; but for once 
the idol had lost its power of fascination. He absolutely 
turned from the clink of the yellow metal—hitherto the 
only music of his existence—and listened, The house was 
silent as the tomb. 

“Perhaps she sleeps,’ he murmured “and will pass 
away without consciousness or suffering: 1t may be too 
late !| I will arouse her—warn—con fess everythiug to her!” 

Full of this new-born remorse, he adyanced towards the 
door, when the recollection struck him that he was about 
to leave his darling gold upon the table—no one to guard 
it. True he and Alice were alone in the house—still it 
was unguarded. He turned, with the intention of re- 
placing it in his strong cabinet, when the sight of the 
glittering pile of coins upset his resolution, and throwing 
himself upon the table, as if to shield it with his body, he 
embraced the senseless metal, for the barren possession of 
which he had sacrificed so many true enjoyments, 

“Let her die!” he exclaimed, as he mentally counted 
the piles; “she would-leave me! rob me of my gold! 
Mine—mine—despite the folly of her mother—the malice 
of her uncle!” 

This was in allusion to the last will of his wife, who, 
despite his threats and prayers, had, shortly before her 
death, placed the half of her immense fortune in the hands 
of her relative, the goldsmith of Lombard-street, in trust 
for her only child; the other half Nicholas Arden had for 
many years possessed the use of, and, as Quirk had stated 
to Lord Moretown, lent it upon the security of his 
estates, 

After re-counting his treasure, the miser replaced it in 
the iron-bound oaken cabinet, carefully locked the door 
and thrust the key into his bosom. i 

Seating himself in his chair, he resolvedto watch during 
the rest of the night; sleep he well knew would be im. 
on hie the excitement he endured was terrible. 

or once he resolved to be guilty of the extravagance of 
permitting the lamp to burn till mormming. Never had 
the hours appeared so long and tedious. More than once 
he quitted his chamber, crept with noiseless step to the 
door of his daughter's room, and listened with breathless 
suspense and agony at the door, but was unable to detect a 
sound. He would have knocked; but what excuse had he 
for disturbing herif she slept? If dead, it was too soon 
to make the discovery. 

Daylight dawned at last. Still the miser so far 
mastered the nervous feeling of impatience which was 
consuming him as to wait till the usual hour before he 
approached the door of his daughter's chamber, At last, 
however, he did so, knocked, and called upon her by name, 
There was no reply, 
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“Alice—Alice!” he repeated. 

The old man tumed the lock. It was securely fastened 
on the inside. . 

“What is fortunate,” he said, with a smile of mingled 
terror and satisfaction ; “and must avert suspicion! Now, 
then, to give the alarm.” 

It was near the hour of eight when Nicholas Arden, his 
white hair streaming in the breeze, his countenance pale 
and haggard, rushed into the street. The first person he 
encountered was Mr. Frost, a magistrate, who had long 
been under pecuniary obligations to him. 

“ Heavens, Mr. Arden!” he exclaimed, “what is the 
matter?” 

“My daughter!” faltered the miser, with well-dis- 
sembled grief. 

ae ne BS 

“Dead, I fear; I have called, as usual, at the door, and 
cannot make her hear! Alice—my dear, dear child! ” 

“Tt must be broken open,” observed the gentleman, 
“and assistance procured ; and see,” he said—pointing to 
the porch of St. John’s Church —“ fortunately here comes 
Dr. Girkins, as usual, from morning prayers! ” 

The medical man listened to their story with a calmness 
which astonished both the magistrate and Nicholas Arden ; 
for he had the reputation of being not only a clever prac- 
titioner, but a kind-hearted man, n 

“Tam happy to be able to relieve your apprehension,” 
he said, addressing the miser. “ Mi.s Arden, [can assure 
you, is in no danger |” 

“ What mean you?” demanded theold man. “I tell you 
that she is in her chamber—the door fast locked—that 
nothing can arouse her! She is ill—dying, perhaps!” 

“And I tell you,’ said Dr. Girkins, looking at his 
watch, “‘ that, although Miss Arden no longer exists, she is 
not dead—seeing that by this time she is married to the 
gentleman whom I left her standing with at the altar!” 

With a yell of rage and surprise, Nicholas Arden darted 
into the church, followed by Mr. Frost and his informant. 
The clergyman had just closed the bookas they entered. 

“My child!” cried the miser. “Give me back my 
child!” 

“This is most irregular!” observed the magistrate, ad- 
dressing the curate who had officiated. “ Such amarriage, 
without the consent of her father, is anything but legal ! 
I feel it to be my duty to direct that the lady be given up 
ore ey 

“ Back, sir!” exclaimed the stranger to the little, puffy 
magistrate, who was advancing towards his bride; “ that 
lady is now my wife—a peeress of England—Countess of 
Moretown !”’ 

No sooner did the miser hear the name of the Harl of 

Moretown, than he feil uponhis kmees in the sacred edifice, 
and bitterly cursed his child. H+» would rather have seen 
her dead than wedded to any man—but above all to him: 
it was restitution—parting with his treasured gold, 
- “God will not hear you, father!” said Alise, mourn- 
fully, as soon as the surprise which she felt at the an- 
nouncement of her new dignity would permither to speak; 
‘‘rather thank Him that in His mercy He has spared you 
a foul crime |” 4 

Slowly rising from his knees, the old man left the church 
with a bitter scowl. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No. 140,) 
(ALL BACK NUMBERS IN PRINT.) 
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‘* How did the young woman you wrote the poem 
for like it ?”’ asked one of his friends of Willie. 

‘She didn’t say anything,” said Willie, ‘‘ except 
that I ought to send it to a chiropodist and haye its 
feet attended to.” 
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Briggs: ‘‘Does your wife ever threaten to go 
home to her mother? I am willing to own that 
mine does,” 

Braggs: ‘“No; she threatens to send for her 
mother.” 
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Amy: ‘‘I hear that young Mr. Silver is engaged 
to Miss Eastlake.” saat ‘ 7 

Mabel (who wanted him herself): ‘‘So I hear. I 
could never understand Mr. Silver. He was always 
a conundrum to me.” 

Amy (maliciously): ‘‘Is that the reason you 
gave him up?” 


TO READERS i AUSTRALASIA, 


AS already annonaced, we offer a Special Prize of FIVE 
GUINKAS for the best article on “ Life in Avstralia,” 

Competitions, not to exceed 4.000 words in length, should reach 
the LONDON offices ot “‘ SPARE MOMENTS” not later than 
October 3ist, 1591. 

Tne enve!opes to be marked “Colonial Prize.” 

The competition may be descriptive or an anecdotal sketch 
founded on facts, but will only be open to residents in Australasia, 

Every competitor must send with his competition the top line 
of the cover of any number of “SPARE MOMENTS” (after 
No, 124) to prove that he isa regular reader, 
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ONE OF SOTHERN’S JOKES. 
The late Mr. Sothern was celebrated for his love 
of a practical joke. The following is not the worst 
of them. 
with Mrs. John Wood he stopped, and with his 
companion entered an ironmonger’s shop. Advan- 
cing to the counter he said, ‘‘ Have you the second 
edition of Macaulay’s History of England?” 

The shopkeeper explained that he kept an iron- 
mongering establishment, 

‘* Well it does not matter whether it is bound in 
calf or not,” answered the customer. 

“* But this is not a bookseller’s.” 

“Tt don’t matter how you put it up,” explained 
Sothern; ‘‘a piece of brown paper the same as you 
would giye to your mother.” : 

‘Sir,’ bawled the shopkeeper, ‘‘ we—don’t— 
keep—it ; this is an ironmonger’s.” __ 

‘* Yes,” says Sothern, ‘‘the binding differs, but 
it does not matter so long as I have a fly-leaf.” 

‘‘Sir,” said the shopkeeper, ‘‘we don’t keep 
books.”’ a 

‘« Yes,” says Sothern, ‘‘ I will wait for it,” sitting 
down at the same time. 

Believing that his customer was either very deaf 
or mad, the shopkeeper called a man from the back 
of the shop and told him to attend to the gentle- 
man. ; 
‘What do you wish for ?” asked the second man. 

‘‘T should like a small file about so long,” says 
Sothern quietly. 

‘Certainly, sir,” says man No. 2, casting a look 
of reproach at No. 1. 
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Wife: ‘‘ Will you come home early this evening?” 
Husband : ‘‘ Yes, probably; that is, you needn’t 
keep the breakfast waiting ii I am not here.” 


20: 
He: ‘‘ If you insist on breaking our engagement, 
Miss Ficken, I shall make your letters public.” 
She: ‘“‘ You are welcome to do so, Scamper ; 
there is nothing in them that I am ashamed of 
except the address.” 
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Mistress (a widow): ‘‘ Well, Johnson, I’m sorry 
you're going to leave us, but you’re very fortunate 
in having this money left you.” (Pleasantly) Brats E 
suppose you'll be looking out for a wife now.’ 

Johnson (the butler): ‘‘ Well, really, ma’am, I 
feel very much honoured by what you propose, but 
I’m engaged to a young woman already.” 
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Wife (iretfully) : ‘‘ Something is going to happen, 
dearest. Yes, yes, I hayea presentiment, I feel 
sure of it.” 

Husband (thoroughly acquainted with his spouse) : 
“No, I think not. The dressmaker and milliner 


called while you were out, and I—er—settled the — 


bills.” 
Wife (rapturously): ‘‘ Darling!” 


——:0:—— 

Theatrical manager (to author): ‘‘I am sorry to 
say that your society play, which I haye just read, 
lacks all the elements of popularity.” 

Author: ‘‘I flattered myself that-——” 

Manager: ‘‘ Yes, I know. The dialogue is 
brilliant and the plot original and well constructed, 
but you give the lady no opportunity of wearing 
expensive gowns. Give us less plot and dialogue 
and more gowns.” ee wed 
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The boy’s fishing-pole was fastened ‘under the 


root of a tree on the myer bank, and he was sitting — 


in the sun playing with the dog. 
‘‘ Fishing?” inquired a man passing along the 
road. 3 ho 
‘* Yes,” answered the boy as briefly. 
** Nice dog you’ ye got there. 
‘* Fish.” 


‘Fish ? That’s a queer name for a dog. What 


did you call him that for?” ; 
‘“’Cause he won’t bite.” 
Then the man proceeded on his way. _ 
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On one occasion when he was driving out 


What’shisname?” 
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_ THEY CAUGHT IT, BUT NOT 
THE CAT! 
. Two lawyers were domesticated in the only hotel 
-- of a country town. The hotel was crowded, and 
_ they had to occupy the same room. Lawyer Clark 
_ lay with his head to the north on one side, and 
_ Lawyer Thomas with his head to the south on the 
_ other side of the room. There were no lights, and 
_ though the door was open, there being no moon, 
_ the room was very dark. The wily lawyers, who 
_~ had been opposing counsel in a case tried in the 
_ town that day, had opposed each other with the 
_ contumacy of wild pigs, but were now the very in- 
ak carnation of meckness. 
But hush, hark !—a deep sound strikes like a 
“, rising knell: ‘‘ Me—ow—ow!” Lawyers Clark 
g and Thomas were wide awake in an instant. Again 
the startling cry: ‘‘ Ye—ow, ye—ow!” ‘‘There’s 
3 a cat!’? whispered Olark. ‘Scat you!” hissed 
Thomas. The cat paid no attention, but gave vent 
to another yowl. 

The idea now entered the heads of both lawyers, 
and, strange as it may appear, it was the same idea 
—that, by the exercise of a certain strategy, they 
might totally demoralise the cat. They both 
thought: ‘‘I will imitate a cat, and this cat will 

think tother cat’s around. This cat will come 
towards me, when I'll blaze away and knock the 
*  mew-sie out of him!” 

~  §o each of the portly lawyers, noiselessly hoisted 
himself on his hands and knees, and hippotamus 
fashion advanced to the centre of the room. 
_. Arriving there, Lawyer Clark felt for and grasped 
a bootjack, and Lawyer Thomas the heaviest boot, 
i. and settled themselves to work. Clark, throwing 
. up his head, gave vent to a prolonged and un- 

earthly ‘‘ Ye-ow-ow” that would have reflected 

credit upon ten cats. 

‘“A-ah!” thought Thomas, “‘he’s close around, 
and now I'll inveigle him!” and he gave the 
regular night-call of a female cat. Hach advanced 
closer, and Clark gave a questioning ‘‘ Ow-ow!”’ 
Thomas answered by a reassuring ‘‘ Purow- 
- purow!” ‘They were now within easy reach, and 
_ suddenly began to wail away. 
he boot took Clark square in the mouth, and 
the bootjack came down on Thomas’s head as he 
was in the midst of a triumphant ‘ Ye-ow!”’ 
a - When lights were brought in, the cat had dis- 
Jas appeared, but the catastrophe was in the opposite 
— corners of the room. 
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___ Householder: ‘What is this item in your bill 
-_ ¢alled ‘additional expenses’ for ?” 
---~--—«~Plumber: ‘‘That is for my time consumed in 
making out the bill and calling for the money.” 
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Cholly (jocularly): ‘‘Take that pencil out of 
_ -your mouth.” : 

Billy: “Why? Who owns this mouth ?” 
_ Cholly; “A syndicate, probably, judging from 
its size.”” : 


: a. eae 
_ Young man: “Mr. Tapeline, can you put a new 
right sleeve in this coat? This one is getting badly 


»: “Certainly, Mr. Downey. Allow me to 
congratulate you on the engagement.” 


——:0:-—— 


Postmaster : ‘‘So you would like a position as 
letter carrier. Have you ever had any experi- 
ence?” \ Gem 

_Applicant : “Yes, sit; my wife has always 


given me all her letters to post. You might ask 
her for a reference.” 
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_ Bauble (severely): ‘‘ Miss Sharpson, I under- 
stand you say that my attempts at wit are simply 
laughable.” 
Miss Sharpson (with much humility): “My 
¢ Mr. Bauble, I withdraw my words. To call 
jokes laughable is to misrepresent them, I 
» this explanation will be satisfactory.”, _ 
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_ A WITTY SMUGGLER. 

A London dock policeman, who had the name of 
being the sharpest on the dock, was nicely tricked 
the other day. No person could boast of getting 
anything out of the dock such as tobacco, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., whilst this officer was on duty, and 
if he was offered a bribe he would take it and then 
arrest the person afterwards. 

On one occasion, a ship haying arrived from 
India, the captain came ashore and proceeded to 
the gates. Walking up to the policeman, he whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘“‘I have got some silk hand- 
kerchiefs that I want to get out to-morrow night. 
I suppose it will be all right?” and at the same 
time he slipped a half-crown into the officer’s hand, 
The officer smiled and said it would be all right, 
and the captain passed out. 

The next night the captain was making his way 
out of the gates when he was seized by the police- 
man, brought inito the hut, and underwent a 
thorough search. ‘The officer, however, was aston- 
ished to find no handkerchiefs on him, and asked 
the captain what he had done with them. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the captain, ‘‘I brought them out last night.” 
The officer almost waltzed with rage. 


~- 
OUGHT ACTORS TO MARRY ? 


This question has been asked times out of 
number, and the matter discussed both in and out 
of the profession, but without arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusion. 

With the view of finding out the opinions of actors 
and actresses on the subject, a representative 
recently interviewed several members of the 
theatrical world with the following interesting 
results. It will be seen that all agree that actors 
should marry, though the majority are of opinion 
that they ought not to choose their life partners from 
the profession. 

A well-known actor thinks that actors should 
most certainly marry, for of all mankind the actor 
needs a domestic haven. 

‘His profession,” continued this gentleman, 
“* being literary and studious, its first requirement is 
a quiet home. Therefore an actor’s wife should 
preferably be herself non-professional, that she 
may be free to make his home a refuge and rest from 
the turmoil and excitement of his work. As a rule 
it is better that the : 


WIFE SHOULD BE NON-PROFESSIONAL, 


If man and wife are both actors and must needs 
both work, then a greater degree of efficiency can 
be obtained in separate companies. An actor’s 
part, like his coat, must fit, or discomfort ensues, 
and it is rarely that we find man and wife in the 
same company cast to their individual and mutual 
satisfaction. Let the actor marry, as other men do, 
for a home, not for a companion to increase his 
reyenue, and the result will prove more happy for 
both parties.” 

Another professional holds just the reverse 
opinion regarding both acting in the same com- 

any. 
: ‘* From a moral standpoint, marriage,” he said, 
‘‘would not injure an actor, and he did not think 
that connubial bliss was inimical to success upon 
the stage. The great tragedian, Hdmund Kean, 
was married and had three or more children when 
he made his great hit in London. Actors should, 
however, marry with discrimination, for a hasty 
and ill-advised match oftentimes proves fatal to 
the success of an actor. But, on the whole, he 
did not see why actors should not marry, if they 
are careful and mate properly. In his opinion, if 
an actor and his wife act together on the stage, 
marriage is more apt to be a success; but if they 
act in separate companies disaster often follows. 
From a romantic point of view some men expand 
and become greater in their acting under the sweet 
influence of matrimony, while others deteriorate.” 


~ Minnie Palmer, of My Sweetheart fame, con- 
-siders that actors and actresses should, if they 


can, marry in the profession. An actor or 


| actress marrying ‘should, in her opinion, always 
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endeayour to be in the same company, or at 
least playing in the same city, where they can 
see each other constantly. 

SEPARATION IS BOUND TO CAUSE A 

COOLNESS 
that nothing ever can heal over. You get used to 
living apart until you are not at all necessary to 
each other’s comfort and happiness. If a man and 
wife love each other they will want to be together ; 
if aman can consent to his wife fulfilling an en- 
gagement hundreds of miles away from him for 
weeks and months, it becomes then a mere trade 
iorasies aaa ae aa for an object which is not 
ove. 

Another celebrated actress, playing both on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic, considers that 
the ladies on the stage should wait until they are 
old enough to know their own minds before they 
marry. lor instance, a young woman has perhaps 
made a fair start in her profession, and has a good 
voice. She marries some man she fancies when she 
is seventeen, who wants her to stay at home, or is 
continually injuring her prospects in many ways, 
and, of course, unhappiness must result. There is, 
therefore, no reason why an actress should not be 
happily married if she only waits until she is old 
enough to know whom she wants, and whether her 
choice will render her happy. 

A married actor stated that 


HE COULDN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT HIS 
WIFE, 


and would be perfectly helpless in his present work 
if he was notmarried. He finds his wite invaluable 
to him, and thinks a wife is just what an actor needs 
and should haye; but he ought always to try to 
keep her with him, for separation is not conducive 
to marital bliss. Ifhe lives alone and she lives 
alone somewhere else, she naturally receives little 
attentions from other men, and then there is 
trouble. A manager is never opposed to an actor 
taking’ his wife with him, though, as a rule, they 
do not care to have husband and wife in the same 
company. When one of them leaves the company 
both leaye, and that causes annoyance to a 
manager. 

Another married actor, who has made some 
headway in the profession, and appeared at 
numerous provincial theatres, does not see why 
actors and actresses should not marry and be happy 
uf they 


MARRY OUT OF THE PROFESSION, 


as it is very hard and very unsatisfactory to be 
separated and obliged to play in different com- 
panies. If husband and wife could be placed 
in the same company always, then everything 
would arrange itself nicely ; but very few managers 
nowadays care to have both man and wife, as itcauses 
trouble, and the manager has two to contend with 
then instead of one only. If an actor or actress is 
desirous of marriage, then let them endeayour to 
seek their life companion outside the ranks. 

‘* And why shouldn’t an actor marry ¢” retorted 
another gentleman whom we interviewed. ‘‘ Heis 
human, like all men, and the loye of home is 
inherent in his nature as in that of all men. It is 
my opinion that an actor is spurred on to greater 
effort and more finished. work through love for 
wife, children, and home. But you will find that 
whatever I think, or whatever anybody else thinks, 
on this subject, if an actor be smitten at all hard 
he won’t stop to think the matter over, but will 
follow the promptings of his heart and marry. 


And who will say that he should not?” 
_ ; <> - 


A hunter went out to hunt. At the same time ~ 
a bear went out to eat. The hunter saw the bear. 
Quoth the hunter: ‘‘ Ah, there’s my fur overcoat.” 
He fired. The bear jumped behind a tree and was 
not hurt. Quoth the bear: ‘‘Ah, there’s my 
square meal.’’ Whereupon the bear ate the hunter. 
Ergo (by the mutual arrangement), the hunter got 
his fur oyercoat and the bear his square meal. 
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, QUERIES. 

i! __— 

4 5; 482. Which is the longest ocean cable ? 

: 483. Who is the largest landowner in the United. 
by Kingdom P : 

J 484, Which was the most curious ride eyer 
" heard of ? 

Si 485. Which country boasts the most perfect 


detective force. 

486. Which is the finest cemetery in the world ? 

487. Which living actor is believed to have 
made the most money by his profession ? 

488. Is it possible to stick a pin through any 
part of the body without feeling pain ? 
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P 489. What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Rated 
es A 1 at Lloyds ?” 
i —————0:- — 


REPLIES. 


447,—WHY EPISCOPAL WIGS WERE 


- DISCONTINUED, 


! Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, was the first 
; prelate to abandon and discontinue the use of the 
‘ Episcopal wig. It is related that soon after the 
accession of William IYV., Sir George Sinclair 
happened to call on Bishop Blomfield at Fulham 
i Palace before paying a visit to his Majesty at 
ve Brighton. He asked the bishop whether he could 
deliver any message from him to the king. The 
weather was extremely hot, and the bishop jocularly 
replied, ‘‘ You may present my duty to his Majesty, 
and say that at this tropical season I find my 
Episcopal wig a serious encumbrance, and that I 
hope he will not consider me guilty of a breach of 
court etiquette if I am induced to lay it aside.” 
Sir Geerge repeated*the message for the amuse- 
ment of the King, who, however, took it up 
seriously, and replied: ‘‘ Tell the Bishop he is not 
to wear a wig on my account; I dislike it quite as 
much as he does, and shall be glad to see the whole 
{ bench wear their own hair.” ‘The result was that 
» Bishop Blomfield took the hint; other bishops 
i followed his example, and the Episcopal wig was 
soon discontinued. Dr. Blomfield became Bishop 
of London in 1828, on translation from Chester, 
and died 5th August, 1857. 
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! 4.46,—WHERE AUTHORS RECEIVE THE MOST 
cH . REMUNERATION, 


. Authors generally are best paid in the United 
States. Writers there, who have not yet achieved 
any great amount of fame, either in their own 
country or abroad, receive very large sums yearly, 
farexceeding what could have been obtained by any 
; but the very highest talent in this or any European 
_ country. The best example of this, perhaps, is 
| Mr. J. W, Buel, an author little known to English- 
men, who is receiying royalties exceeding £10,000 
ayear. He has written fourteen books, the aggre- 
gate circulation of which exceeds 2} million copies. 
His works are all of a religious or philosophical 
nature. Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Blaine received 
£250 each for articles in the North American 
Review, or at the rate of £25 per page. Mrs, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett makes between four and. 
five thousand pounds a year by her literary work. 
Mrs. Grant receiyed £98,924 as her portion of the 


ay 
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| profits on the sale of her ‘hhusband’s biography 


which he wrote before he died; and a yerse writer, 
Mr. James Whitcomb, makes £4,000 a year. 


humorists proye the large amounts received by 
them—namely, Joel Chandler Harris, £200,000; 
and Mark Twain, £140,000. Cases of exceptional 
talent in this country do sometimes get corre~ 


spondingly good remuneration, as in the case of 


G. R. Sims, whose income reaches £20,000 a year, 
his royalties bringing him in £400 to £500 per 


week. Such cases, however, are rare; but so far 


as remuneration is concerned, authors generally 
are more liberally dealt with in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. : 


‘o: 


449,—ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR CYCLES, 

There is little doubt that electricity -will shortly 
be applied both to the running and lighting of 
cycles. For cycles made for military purposes the 
application of the electric light will in time prove 
to be a necessity. The electric light has already 
been applied to ordinary yehicular traffic. A small 
incandescent globe and reflector are placed on the 
forehead of the horse and insulated wires carried 
along its body to a small battery stowed in the trail- 
ing vehicle, the current being turned on or off at 
pleasure. There would appear to be no difficulty 
in applying a similar method to any tricycle, and 
the competing manufacturers will soon discover 
some way by which it can be utilised for bicycles 
also ; the chief difficulty to be overcome seems to be 
the extra weight. Last year the London evening 
journal the Star had an electric light fixed to each 
of its carts. 
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450,—WHEN VENTRILOQUISM WAS FIRST 
PRAGTISED, 


Ventriloquism dates so far back that how it was 
originally found out must ever remain a mystery. 
The priests of the ancients who made use of it in 
working the celebrated oracles of former ages, 
were always consulted before any great work 
or war was undertaken. There are passages in 
Holy Writ which are generally supposed to refer to 
this art. The ancient form of Greek divination, 
gastromancy, was also effected by the aid of 
yentriloquism. A yentriloquist is really an expert 
mimic aided by a practical knowledge of the per- 
spective of sounds, and is largely assisted by the 
deception of the ears of the audience. It is well 
known that great difficulty exists in locating the 
exact position of sounds heard, and the ventriloquist 
leads the hearer to expect the yoice to come from 
outside a room, from the chimney or a cupboard, 
and then so regulates what may be termed his arti- 
ficial voice that the sounds haye the pitch and 
peculiar quality they would have had if they really 
had come from these yarious directions, and the 
deception is complete. ‘The most famous Professor 
of ventriloquism was Brabant, who was living in 
the time of Francois I. in France. This power is 
possessed by some animals; the grasshopper has it 
very decidedly, and the lion when he roars places 
his mouth near the ground, causing the sound to 
appear to come from some distance off. 
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451,—HOW DRAMATISTS ARE PAID. 


The arrangements between dramatists and 
managers are seldom alike, varying in every way. 
according to the standing of both the theatre, or 
company, and the author. 


when that was done £100 an act was about the 
ayerage payment to an acknowledged author, 
whereas often a manager has bought a_ successful 
piece for a twenty, or even a five-pound note. In 
the old days the managers of the transpontine 
theatres kept their own stock authors, who were 
supposed to supply a four or fiye-act melodrama 
every fortnight, for which they would receive the 
magnificent payment of fiye-and-twenty or thirty 
shillings. This plan is adopted at the present time 


The 
estimated fortunes of two of America’s leading 


being rescued. A still more remarkable instanceof 


Formerly, the manager | 
was in the habit of buying the piece right out, and 


at one of th ef London theatres, the : h th J 
remuneration is, of course, very great. The author 
of a really successful drama is at the present day — 
in the habit of demanding, and getting his ten per 
cent. of the gross receipts. So while his piece is 
being played at a London theatre, with, perhaps, — 
two or three companies in the provinces, and with — 
his American and Australian rights, the successful — 
author can now sit at his ease, and wait for the — 
money to come pouring in, as it does in the case of — 
Mr. Sims, who is said to receive thousands a year — 
from the royalties on his plays. All authors, how-— 
ever, even when successful, are not in a position to 
demand such terms as this; and the ayerage 
author’s fees at a London theatre will probably be 

about five pounds a night. In the provinces, where 
companies frequently play on the sharing system 


ut 


“with the proprictor or lessee of the local theatre, 


successful authors cannot reckon on more than five 
per cent; but more frequently receiye alarger or 
smaller sum for every performance, as may be 
agreed upon, varying from ten shillings to three 
pounds per night, according to the style of the play 
and the class of towns visited. | Unknown authors 
haye as much, or even more, difficulty than ever in 
getting a piece accepted on any terms. pins 


10% » = 
452,—WHERE ORGAN-GRINDERS GET THEIR 
MONKEYS, . 
Monkeys for organ-grinders are now peng or 
hired from animal dealers of Holborn, Seven Dials, 
or the East-end of London. ‘They are chiefly 
Guenons or Magots. At one time they could be — 
obtained at the establishments where the organs 
are let or sold, but of late years a monkey with an 
organ has become the exception and not the rule, — 
and organ-grinders are thus relieved from the 
expense (a monkey costing 4“ guinea upwards) in 
addition to its cost of maintenance. These monkeys: 
used to be very well cared for, partly because they 
cost money to replace, but chiefly because unless 
well fed and cared for they would not amuse the 
public by their gambols. All monkeys come from 
the tropical regions, principally from Asia, Africa, 
or America. A borrowed baby is now more fre- — 
quently the accompaniment of organ-grinders than _ 
a monkey, probably because it is found to trade 
better on the sympathy of the public in this occu- 
pation, which is often very little better than begging 
or an excuse for begging, and the Italian peasants — 
who form the bulk of the organ-grinding fraternity — 
are born beggars, a circumstance well known to- 
travellers in Italy. The practice of haying sonkeys 
with organs is rapidly dying out, owing to the 
piano-organs superseding the small portable ones. — 
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453.—THE MOST NOTABLE FASTS, = 
There are many cases quoted of long fasts, but — 

they are mostly of a very apocryphal character. 
The following cases, however, are well authenti- 
cated. In 1831, amurdererimprisoned at Toulouse __ 
committed suicide, in order to escape execution, by 
abstaining from food for sixty-three days, his only — 
sustenance during that period being between eight _ 
and ten pints of water. Dr. Sloan has given an 
account of a man, aged sixty-five, who was shut 

up in a coal-mine for twenty-three days, and 
though he was able to get a little water only 
during the first ten days, lived for some time after — 


*. 
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tenacity of life under the most adyerse cireum- 
stances is that recorded by Dr. Willanofa young 
man, who, under the influence of religious mania, _ 
starved himself for sixty days, during the whole of © 
which time he took nothing but a little orange — 
juice. Referring to the recent fasting ordeals in 
England and America, the Asclepiad is of opinion 
that we may now assume that a forty or a forty- — 
two days’ fast with continuance of life is well 
within natural phenomena, and that the human ~ 
body has a possible power of endurance from tet 
to eleyen deve beyond what has been recent 
attempted—the ext y-three to f 
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‘appeared. The numbers containing them may be 

had through any newsagent, or from the offices, 
- 12and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., post free, 14d. each :— 

No. NAME OF RESORT. | No, NAME OF RESORT, — 
a, {onto (Lanc.). | 35 } ans wae (Cornwall). 


98 } Southwold (Suffollc). Great Yarmouth (Norfolk), 
{Ventnor (Isle of Wight), j 


36 ' Penzance (Cornwall). 


oe 29 { Eastbourne (Sussex). Harrogate (Yorks). 
_ 29) Scarborough (Yorkshire); | 37 Bettws-y-Coed (N. Wales). 
i (Bray, Co. Wicklow ) | Ramagate (Kent). ; 
30) _ (ireland). 38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire). 
® Southport (Lanc.), -| 39—The z Mountains. 


r, a Leamington (Warwicks.). Brussels (Belgium). 
Pr S.33 { Hiandno (Wales). ° 40 ; Grange-over-Sands and 
£ Brighton (Sussex), Furness Abbey (Lanc.). _ 
Iifracombe (N. Devon). 41—A Tour in the Peak District. 

M 33 Portsmouth (Hants). 137.—Bournemouth. 

iy, x Southsea (Hants). -138.—Morecambe (Lance.). 

4 Longridge(Lane.), -—|: 189. —Aberystwith (South Wales). 
an {es (North Wales), — 140,—Folkestone (Kent). 
. 

34 


Hastings and 3: 141—The Killarney Lakes .and 

St. Leonards } Buses, ay 

Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
35—Douglas (Isle of Man). 


Neighbourhood. 
142.—Southend-on-Sea, 
143.—Ingleton. 
144.—Teignmouth. 
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__ CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
The Essex coast abounds with pretty and charm- 


, ng seaside resorts, and of the five which are directly 
opposite the beautiful North Sea or German Ocean, 
viz. :—Walton-on-the-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, 
e Frinton-on-Sea, and Clacton-on-Sea, the last- 
named is by no means held in the least favour with 
e holiday maker. 
It is increasing in popularity year-by year, and is 
articularly celebrated for its healthmess and the 
ae Pirerity of its inhabitants. Persons staying at 
__.any one of these places are enabled to pay a visit to 
all of them, there being frequent excursions both 
by road and water, which are very pleasant. The 
train service is of an excellent character. Tickets 
at very low fares are issued to each of these water- 
_ ing-places from all parts of the kingdom, and 
return tickets issued in the Metropolis are available 
for the return journey from either place. 
The distance to Clacton from London is 70 miles. 
he ordinary fares are, first-class 13s. 3d., second 
 10s., third 6s., and return tickets available for a 
month are 20s. and 16s., while cheap tickets 
extending over a period of 15 days can be had for 
7s. 6d. first-class, 11s. second, and 10s. third. 
The elevation of Clacton is nearly the same 
as Ramsgate and Margate; the climate is very 
fine, and, though bracing, is sufficiently mild to 
‘suit the most delicate constitutions. ike all 
___ other seaside resorts Clacton has its seasons, but, 
unlike many, it has the reputation of being a spot 
for retirement large enough to feel quite comfort- 


tion is cheap and good. The pier is 1,100 feet long, 
and ‘on the platform which breasts the sea the 
lent band plays every evening, and draws 
and appreciative audiences. The walks 
athe? ee _and about the neighbourhood are numerous 
and varied, and the scenery is pretty and interesting. 
* The fine old church of Great Clacton should insure 
a visit from all. St. Osyth’s Priory, with its beauti- 
ful grounds and interesting surroundings, should 
_~ also command attention. Frinton Church, reputed 
to be one of the smallest churches in England, is 
worth a visit, if only for its diminutive size. It, 
_ however, owes its er eaaone to accident rather 
than to design. Its chancel was blown down on 
a November 26th, 1703, and was not re-built, owing 
to the remaining structure bemg adequate for the 
small population. The living was formerly worth 
- about £250 a year, but is now much less. The 
 ehurch was restored and a new chancel added in 
1879 at the expense of the then rector, the Rev. 
_ Frank Beadel. It was thus made larger, but still 
remained yery small indeed. ere be 
: ‘The Martello Towers at Clacton were built in 
06, at the time of the threatened French in- 


The first of these, which is surrounded 
a pleasant 
» place 
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Articles on the following places have already. 


able, and at all seasons of the year the accommoda-- 


‘and are now chiefly used for coastguard 


expanse of greensward, is a 
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pier the yachts make pleasant trips to the most 
interesting features in the vicinity, one of the 
principal of which is to Gunfleet Sands. These 
‘well-known sands are situate opposite Walton, at 
a distance of eight miles. Atlow water they are 
quite dry and firm enough to walk on, and the visitor 
is at once struck with the many memorials of ill- 
fated vessels, in the shape of blackened timber, 
which jut out upon the surface. The lighthouse, 
too, is a very prominent object, with its glaring 
deep red light, and is a souree of great interest to 
the visitor. The Sunk Sand is mid-way in the 
Channel, known as the Swin, the ‘‘highway ”’ for 
ships and steamers going to and from the North 
Country, the Thames, and the Channel. Its 
position is marked by a lightship and buoys, north- 
east of the Gunfleet Sands. 

Out beyond, and forming the eastern boundary 
of the Swin Channel, are the Longsands, which 
are extremely dangerous to shipping, many 
wrecks haying taken place on them. On clear 
nights the light upon the Longsand Lightship can 
be seen from Walton-on-Naze, whilst in the ocean, 
to the east of the last-mentioned sands, is the 
dreaded Kentish Knock, upon which many ill-fated 
ships have perished. 

Clacton-on-Sea is nine miles west of Walton, 
and sixteen miles from Dovercourt and Harwich 
by water. The beach, boating, and bathing are 
all good. The library and reading-room are well 
patronised, while lovers of sport will find the lawn 
tennis and cricket grounds kept in good condition. 


FELIXSTOWE, 


which is 853 miles from London, is another fast- 
rising East Coast holiday resort. To reach Felix- 
stowe from Clacton we pass through some of the 
prettiest of scenery, and through Dovercourt, one 
of the most charming of the little places on the 
shores of the German Ocean. Dovercourt is a 
suburb of Harwich, from which it is situate nearly 
atmile, It is of comparatively modern growth, but 
is fast rising in popular fayour, and boasts of some 
very good hotels and lodging-houses. A Spa, 
reading-room, saloon, and walks, under the 
management of a committee, are quite a feature of 
the place, and much resorted to during the season. 
The bathing is also very good. The journey from 
Clacton to Felixstowe by yacht is one of the 
pleasantest of trips on a fine, bright, summer day, 
and the coast scenery along the route is excellent 
and most enjoyable. 

The visitor might at a first glance think Felix- 
stowe disappointing from the straggling way in 
which its houses are built, but the bracing air and 
splendid views which the place affords amply 
make up for the little regret which a hurried first 
glance may haye occasioned. The greater part of 
the town is on an incline which forms an excep- 
tionally good promenade. The well-built pier, 
from whence the boats start for Harwich and 
Ipswich, is well-appointed, while on either side the 
shingly beach extends for seyeral miles, affording 
a pleasant walk by the sea. The mansions and 
hotels are very finely built; the accommodation for 
visitors is ample and exceedingly moderate. Stand- 
ing on the pier-head and looking seaward the view 
of the open bay is strikingly beautiful, and the 
constant passing and re-passing of vessels of all 
nationalities form a very interesting and pleasing 
panorama. The walks in the neighbourhood are 
all within easy distance, one of the principal being 
perhaps the walk along the beach to Landguard 
Fort, one of the strongest forts in England. Many 
yisitors, however, consider one of the most charm- 
ing excursions to be the one by steamer up the 
River Orwell. The scenery is luxuriant, ever 
changing, and picturesque, and its many associa- 
tions have been immortalised by the late Rey. R. 
Cobbold’s well-known ‘‘ Margaret Catchpole,” 
** Freston Towers,” &c. ¥. 

After a steam of about twelve miles, which at 
high water is not to be surpassed in England, the 
excursionist reaches the fine town of Ipswich, the 
largest in the Eastern Counties. Its museum con- 
ass splendid collection of shells, and is alone 


for picnic parties. From the! worth visiting; while the Arboretum, Public 
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Hall, Library, Town Hall, Corn Exchange, Post 


Office, and many other buildings are well worth 
visiting. It has a large number of places of 
worship, every denomination in .England being 
represented. A walk on the Fonereaux-road to the 
Park is very enjoyable, the many villas and 
gardens being very pretty and tasteful. Visitors 
must not fail to visit Ancient House, formerly the 
residence of Cardinal Wolsey, and the old Butter 
Market, with which are connected many historical 
associations. The White Horse Hotel has been im- 
mortalised by Dickens in ‘‘ Pickwick.” 

The visit of the Empress of Germany to 
Felixstowe this year has done much to make it a 
thoroughly popular resort. 


(This week we conclude our articles on Holiday 
Resorts.) 


AL SEB ei a te! 


Primus: ‘‘ There are times, I think, when money 
is a curse.” 
Secondus: ‘‘ Yes; for instance, when you hayen’t 
any.” 
—:0:—— 


Harry: ‘ Will you marry me?” 


Jenny: ‘‘ Do you love me for myself alone?” 

Harry: ‘‘ Why, of course. Did you suppose I 
loved you for the sake of your six maiden aunts 
and four old-maid sisters? Don’t be unjust, 
Jenny.” 

——:0:-— 

Johnny: ‘‘ Clara became old almost in a moment 
the other night:” 

Mary: ‘‘ Nonsense!” 

Johnny: ‘‘Notall all. She was sitting in the 
parlour with her young man, when her father 
entered. Her youth departed immediately.” 


—-—101-— 


Gentleman (who has been nearly overturned by 
a somewhat inebriated individual): ‘‘ What is the 
matter? Are you blind?” 

Inebriated individual: ‘‘On the contrary, my 
dear sir, I even see double, and wanted to pass 
between both of you.” 

——:0:—— 

Female Friend: ‘‘ Young Smithers, who is pay- 
ing you attention, is one of the most promising 
young men of this place.” 

Miss Lively : ‘‘ Yes, I know that.” 

Female Friend: ‘‘He is ambitious, too. He 
is a man who will always aim higher than the 
mark.” 

Miss Lively: ‘“‘Aim higher than the mark? 
Well, I don’t know about that. He has never 
kissed me on the nose yet.” 


EXTENDED TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by the Proprietors of SPARE 
Moments to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
neously by accident whilst 
traveling by TRAIN, TRAM- 
CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SPARE Moments (or the page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Com- 
panies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (i 
per week for Three Years), will also be paid to the 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may net with justhomnares 
death by accident whilst cycling or ac layi 

fecal nnales the conditions named ane This 
Insurance holds good for the current week of issue 
only. In the event of accident, notice must be 
given to the Proprietors within seyen days. Any 


* 


number of Bona-fide Claims in one week recognised. 
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SAO SOLE GRE ROS OLS ATO OO, 


CURLOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


DeEaxR Sir,—lIf it is the case—as you say—that 
your eminent journalist has been resident in 
Scotland for several years, ’tis a pity he hasn’t 
made greater use of his opportunities, for I assure 
you he is wofully ignorant of Glasgow customs. 
Any auld wife or wee shopkeeper could tell him, 
for instance, that farthings are as common as dish 
water with us, and most of his other statements 
are equally absurd. Our national bard says :— 


‘‘O wad some power, the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


And while it is quite true that very many of our 
social customs require amendment, this holds good 
im every country—eyen your own is not perfect. 
Still, Glasgow can give you a wrinkle in some 
points, for your Lord Mayor and other dignitaries 
visited us a few weeks ago for this purpose, and as 
you will no doubt like to hear what an impartial 
foreigner has to say of Glasgow, I send you the 
following cutting from last night’s Gasgow Evening 
News, which please give the same publicity as the 
ravings of your ‘‘ eminent journalist.” 

“A noteworthy tribute to the excellence of Glas- 
gow’s civic government has appeared in the Roman 
Tribina from the pen of Dr. Gelli, Director of the 
Institute of Hygienein Rome. Thisgentleman visited 
Glasgow recently, after having been in London at the 
Hyzienic Congress, and a comparison of what he saw 
in both cities leads him to say that as a mode! of a 
great sanitary centre Glasgow is in advance of London. 
He found the Glasgow Municipality in touch with 
every public interest. The treatment of infectious 
diseases receives special mention, and the doctor has 
nothing but admiration for the public laundries and 
baths. In this connection he regretfu ly contrasts 
his own city, Romethe city of the classic Therme@— 
which has but one single bath. Dr. Russell’s sanitary 
work and the provision made for lodging the poorest 
of the working classes are also highly eulogised by this 
Italian critic. Seen through Italian spectacles 
Glasgow seems to be a pleasant city to dwell in.” 

Yours, &c., 
Aw Anery LaAsstn. 
:0: 

DEAR Srk,—Having lived in one of the most 
primitive districts in Scotiand for more than thirty 
years, 1 can safely say thatthe articles on ‘‘ Scotch 
Customs” which are appearir gin SPARE MomEntTs 
are very far from being faithful descriptions of ‘‘ the 
state of affairs among Scotchmen generally.” 
Take for example the article on ‘‘ How Sandy gets 
Married,’ and compare some of the statements 
made in it with undeniable facts, and something 
like a fair approximation of the truth of their de- 
scriptions will be arrived at. 

At the beginning of that article its author says 
that the Scotch marriage laws are ‘‘ loose,” and 
adds tha, “although the ‘meenister,’ out of 
deference to the national profession of religion, is 
allowed to have ‘a finger in the pie’ as far as the 
wedding is concerned, it is only his little finger, 
and that he is tolerated rather than required is 
shown in no unmistakable manner.” 

Now what do the marriage laws of Scotland 
really say ? They say ‘‘ the ordinary form in which 
express consent 1s given in Scotland as elsewhere, is 
bya solemn vow of theparties uttered before a clergy- 
man, and in the presence of at least two wit- 
nesses.” And they say that ‘‘all marriages which 
are not celebrated by a clergyman or after produc- 
tion of a certificate by the registrar of the parish 
or district of the publication of notice of marriage, 
according to the requirements of the Act (secs. 
4 and 6) are irregular, and such of these irregular 
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marriages as are entered into before a person pro- 


| fessing to act as a religiows celebrator without being 


a minister of religion are clandestine, and expose 


.the parties, the celebrator, and the witnesses to 


certain penalties (Fraser H. and W. 250).” In 
addition to these clauses, all Scotchmen and 
all intelligent Englishmen are aware that as far 
as Scotch marriages are concerned, there haye been 
no ‘‘Gretna Green” marriages for yery many 
years, and scarcely one since the declaration made 
about half a century ago that they were illegal. 
Besides, if the writer of the article in question had 
put himself to the trouble of mquiring in the 
proper quarter, he would have found a very 
different reason to the one he gives for Scotland 
haying a blacker record in the Registrar-General’s 
returns than England. 

Then he coolly expresses the hope that the 
“spasmodic cries” in the Kirk will be replaced by 
banns! What ignorance not to know that ‘‘ the 
cries and the proclamation of banns”’ are one and 
the same! Hverybody in Scotland knows that, 

Apart, however, from what the law says with re- 
ference to the necessity for the ecclesiastical 
element being in all marriages celebrated in Scot- 
land, I have always found that the Scotch them- 
selves look upon that element as of most serious 
importance, and to illustrate their reverence for the 
‘‘meenister’s” hand in their marriages and the 
importance of the ‘‘ proclamation of banns” in the 
parish church, I give the following, which came 
under my own observation: When intimations of 
proposed marriages on ‘‘ the board ”’ wereinstituted 
as an alternative to the ‘‘ proclamation of banns 
in church,” the people were so ayerse to it that in one 
parish in Aberdeenshire the registrar’s wife came 
to the conclusion that ‘‘ the board” would never 
be used, and so made a hen roost of it. Unfortu- 
nately for the hens, an Englishman came to reside 
in that parish, and having resolved to take to him- 
self a wife, and having preferred the intimation of 
his marriage to appear on ‘‘ the board”’ rather than 
to submit to ‘‘ proclamation of banns” in the parish 
church, the good lady had to produce the board, 
and after haying cleaned it—which was no easy 
matter—it was hung up where ignorant legislators 
intended it to be hung. However, aiter the 
Hnglishman’s marriage was consummated, it was 
taken down again, replaced in the hen coop, and 
there it has remained ever since ! 

As to Scotch clergymen taking fees, the state- 
ment to that effect which is made in the article is 
the first I have ever heard of it. I haye known 
hundreds of clergymen who never took a fee, but 
have never come across one who did. ~ 


In conclusion, I would suggest that your 


readers take the statements made in ‘“‘ How Sandy 
Gets Married’ cum grano salis, and not go to Scot- 
land to get married if they think that by doing so 
they will be married ‘‘ loosely.” 

Yours faithfully, 


A Scotcn MAGISTRATE. 


RR ear one 


Drar Srr,—I notice the communication from 
“Canny Scot,” which appears in your editorial 
chat of September 12. Let me hasten to assure 
you that so far from my articles being a ‘“‘ huge 
joke,” they are plain, simple jact. ‘‘ Canny Scot”’ 
challenges my statements about the secular uses 
to which Scotch churches are put. If he will turn 
out of Queen-street Station, Glasgow, to the right, 
and go towards Buchanan-street Station, he will 
see a church in which packing-cases are—or were 
until very recently—made on six days of the 
week, there being no secrecy about the business, 
timber being carried in, and completed cases carried 
out at all hours of the day. If he will ascend 
Main-street, from Argyll-strect, he will see, at the 
corner of Waterloo-street, Free St. Peter’s Church, 
in the basement of which all sorts of merchandise 
is stored. I have seen barrels of oil, &e., being 
taken in and out; drays waiting to convey them 
away, &c., &c. I could give many other instances 
of what Englishmen would consider desecration of 
churches. Scotchmen may not view it in that light. 
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26th September, 1891. 


If there are any other statements in my articles, 


which any reader of SPARE MoMENTS is inclined 


to doubt, I shall be quite ready—if he will forward — 


you his name and address—to give him ‘‘ chapter 
and verse” in substantiation.of my facts. ‘ 
With reierence to your editorial remarks anent 
the scant ceremony shown in many parts of 
Scotland to the remains of the dead, instances of 
this occur with painful frequency. In Inverness, 
not long ago, there wasa ‘‘grayeyard” scandal. 
‘Piles of broken and decayed coffins” (to quote 
from a local newspaper), ‘‘ the mouldering contents 
of which are raked together, and—put into a 
hole!” But this is not all. A correspondent wrote 
that he saw ‘‘ two coffins, upon which the mount- 
ing was asfresh as when they left the undertakers’ 
hands, and the interiors of which were so clean that 
the remains had hardly soiled the woodwork.” On 
the sexton being asked if he deliberately opened 
the coffins, took the remains out, and threw them 
into a grave like those of an animal, he coolly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Certainly; what else canI do?” One of 
the coffins so treated was that of a child who was 
only interred in November, 1889. Pleasant for the 
parents, is it not? 
Yours, &c., 


Tun WRITER OF THE ARTICLES. 


20: 

BARON HIRSCH AND THE PARISIAN 

JOCKEY CLUB. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments,” 

DrEaR SparE MomeEnts,—Happening to pick 
up one of your issue of the 5th inst., I notice you 
state, in referring to Baron Hirsch—that haying 
been refused membership of the Parisian ‘‘ Jockey 
Club,” he jpromptly bought up their premises. 
That statement is quite wrong. Baron Hirsch has 
never been put up forthe French Jockey Club. 
He was refused a membership to the ‘Cercle de 
La Rue Royal,’ thereupon he bought up their 
ground lease, and refused to grant another. The 
members immediately put their names down for a 
building fund, which amounted to over £100,000 
(one hundred thousand pounds) to buy land and 
build themselves a club house, when Baron Hirsch 
came to terms with the committee, and the club 
(with which is combined the old ‘‘ Miriliton”’) will 
not be removed fromthe Rue Royalandthe corner of 
the Place de la Concord. Your correspondent has 
made a stupid mistake, as there is no possibility of 
the Baron ever getting into the Jockey Club in the 


Rue Scribe. 
Yours faithfully, 


W. N. Toonz. 
24, Upper Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square, 7th Sept., 1891. 
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‘‘How long can a man live without brains?” 
asked a professor of a rustic. 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied the latter. ‘‘ How old 
are you yourself ?” 

——0:——_: 

Mrs. O’Bull: ‘This is the seventh noight you’ve 
come home in the morning. The next toime you. 
go out, Misther O’B. you’ll stay at home and open 
the door for yersilf.” He 


How to Win £20 Kasily. 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “A’s” and “T’s” in 
the story entitled —THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 
including titles, chapters, author's name, poetry, etc., etc., 
during its. publication in SPARE MOMENTS. 

Keep the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. 
Then post them to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, E.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names. Vedeall ae. 

All lists are to contain the total “A’s” and “'T’s” in 
each chapter, bear : 

The “ A’s” and “T’s” counted in the matter preceding 

should be 


the chapters (such as titles, headings, etc.), 
added to the total of the chapter following, = 
Full particulars will be found in No, 140, ; 
\ ? nee 
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repaired to the scene of the crime. 


26th September, 1891. 
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rize ‘Spare Moment.’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
ait bs for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. D. T. Jams, 
High-street, 
Llandaff. 


The Fatal Cigar. 


“ jeerey URDER will out,” said Mr. Price 
A Wj, Brindle as he lit a cigar and puffed 
N@"e) 4 at it vigorously, at the same time 

5 > gazing keenly at me, through the 

cloud of smoke he had raised. 

‘«Do you think so?”’ I queried. 

‘“«T know so,” was his emphatic reply. ‘‘ There’s 
no such thing as a man haying committed a crime 
escaping entirely. He may run scot-free for a 
month or a year, but sooner or later he is bound to 
be found out. Now, in the case of old Mr. Jordan, 
one would hardly think to look for his murderer. in 
_ his son-in-law, who seemed to loye the old man 
as his own father.” 

“There seems to be no doubt of the young man’s 

ult?” 

“Not the least. An incautious word gaye him 
away, and he is now in prison waiting trial. Iam 
sorry for his poor wife ; but what could she expect, 
marrying such a man as Jack Ferguson ?” 

‘*Such a man as Jack Ferguson ?”’ 

“Ves. He was a reformed gambler, if the truth 
has been told, and Madeline Jordan took her ducks 
_to a poor market when she became the wife of 

Ferguson. I came over at her request, however, to 
see you, Mr. Deering. The poor young thing 
seems all broken up over the affair, and I don’t 
wonder.” 

“Do you think it necessary for a detective to 
look into the affair, Mr. Brindle?” 

‘No, I don’t think there’s the least use,’’ re- 
turned he. ‘‘Iam of the opinion that Ferguson 
will confess, or at any rate can be made to do so, 
if the case is worked up properly. That may be 
worth your time, captain.” 

**T will come over,” said I. 

not been held, I understand.” 

*“No; at my request it has been stayed until 
you looked into the affair. I saw that the murderer 
was put in a safe place, however, pending an ex- 

- amination.” : 

Price Brindle rose to his feet and bowed himself 
out, leaying me to my reflections. He was a man 
of influence in the little city of Dorington, a mem- 
ber of a lumber-dealing firm that was supposed to 
be wealthy. 

The sudden death of the senior member of the 
firm had startled the community, and when it was 
found that a murder had been committed, the 
wrath of Dorington was deep indeed. 

I had not been long located in the place, and 
was somewhat surprised at receiving a call from 
Mr. Brindle on the afternoon of the day of the 
murder. He explained that his partner had been 
found dead on the floor of his office adjoining his 
dwelling, with a knife in his heart. The old man’s 
son-in-law had quarrelled with: Jordan on the 
previous day, and had been heard to utter threats. 
Moreover, the knife, a clasp affair, with a long, 
wicked blade, belonged to young Ferguson, and 
this, together with the fact that Ferguson had 
admitted quarrelling with Jordan, led to his being 
arrested for murder. ee: 
_ Soon after the departure of Price Boo I 

was 

admitted by Mrs. Ferguson, a bright, pretty woman 


“‘The inquest has 


. 


met a 


of less than twenty, whose face was pallid and 
stained with tears. 

~ “Oh, sir, Jack never did it, and you must save 
him!” cried the young wife, a look of earnest 
entreaty in her brown eyes. I was touched at her 
grief, and promised to do what I could in her 
husband’s behalf. 

I entered the office, a small room adjoining the 
one in which the dealer slept, he being a widower, 
his daughter acting as housekeeper. The body 
of the dead man lay on a bed in a room off from 
the office. ¢ 

Madeline did not accompany me to this place, 
but Mr. Brindle did. - 

‘‘ He was found just here,” explained Brindle, 
pointing to the floor near a table, ‘‘where he had 
fallen out of his chair when the assassin plunged 
a knife to his heart.” 

I glanced keenly about, at the floor, the chair, 
and the immediate surroundings. Under the table 
was a cuspidore in which lay the stump of a half- 
burned cigar, and on the table was a bottle of wine. 

The murdered man had evidently been enjoying 
himself at the time he met his fate at the hand of 
an assassin. 

From the office I passed into the bedroom and 
examined the dead. The knife wound was plainly 
to be seen, and I soon made an important discovery. 

There was no blsod on the clothing of the murdered 
man, and I had noticed none in the office. Surely 
this was a little singular. 

As I passed back into the front room, I saw 
Price Brindle just removing the cuspidore from 
under the table. 

‘* Leave that where it is,” I said sharply. 

“Eh! What, sir?” 

The gentleman seemed astonished. 

‘* Leave that cuspidore where it is, Mr. Brindle,” 
I said; ‘‘nothing must be disturbed till the inquest. 
You ought to know the custom in cases of this 
kind. Nothing must be disturbed in this room for 
the present.” 

““T beg pardon,” said Mr. Brindle, apologetically. 
“*T have assumed charge since my partner’s death, 
and supposed it would be all right to clean up the 
room a little, but I realise that you are right, Mr. 
Deering. I see that you understand your business, 
and Madeline did right in suggesting you as the 
proper person to look into this affair.” 

We left the room in company. I interviewed the 
officer in charge, and then went to Mrs. Ferguson. 

‘‘Have you made any discoveries?” she ques- 
tioned at once. 

‘<T think go,” said I. 

“Tell me—” 

‘Not yet. You must tell me all you know 
about this sad affair, Mrs. Ferguson.” 

I then began questioning the young wife closely. 
She admitted that her father and husband had 
quarrelled. Mr. Jordan was a man of violent 
temper, and often had hot words with those in his 
employ. 

On'the previous evening the two had sat tilla 
late hour, smoking and chatting in the office. 

‘Had they any quarrel last night?” 

‘“None that 1 am aware of; in fact, I am sure 
the meeting was a pleasant one,” assured the 
woman. ‘When Jack was leaving, a stranger 
called at the office, and my husband left the two 
together.” 

‘*Indeed! Did you see the stranger ?” 

“Yes; I saw him go down the street in the 
moonlight. I hada bad toothache, and could not 
sleep, and was up tending to it. Jack was snoring 
then, and I know he did not leave our room till 
morning.” 

‘“Who discovered the tragedy ?” 

“One of the servants.” 

“And then your husband was arrested ?” 

‘“Yes, he was arrested. I think Mr. Brindle 
pointed him out to the officers.” 

‘“ What sort of a man is this Brindle?” 

‘‘A gentleman, sir; but he is mistaken when he 
accuses Jack.” 

“‘Perhaps. Did the stranger whom you saw 
leave the office at alate hour last night resemble 
Mr. Brindle?” 

**Not in the least. Jack says he had a heavy 


beard. Oh, no, sir, Mr. Brindle 1s.a gentleman, 
and would not wrong anybody intentionally.” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

I questioned her minutely about her father’s 
relations with different men. She could give no 
information about her father’s visitor, but requested 
me to see Jack, who had seen him in the full glare 
of the office lamp. 

Once more I returned to the office, and made it a 
point to secure two things, the cuspidore and the 
bottle of wine. I had a theory which I determined 
to carry out immediately. 

The bottle of wine and cuspidore I secreted in a 
paper, and carried them both to a chemist, who 
was a personal friend. Leaving the articles with 
him, I turned my steps toward the city prison. 

I found Jack Ferguson, a young man of good 
address, and frank face, yet deeply distressed over 
his unfortunate position. He had little to offer 
save that he was innocent. The knife found in his 
employer's heart was his, but it had been stolen 
from him a long time before the tragic night. 
As to the stranger, he had never seen him 
before, and even Mr. Jordan seemed not to know 
him. 

‘“He was very chatty, however, and offered 
cigars to both Mr. Jordan and myself.” 

‘* Did you accept one?” 

SECIS 

** And smoked it?” 

‘‘No; Iwas just going out, and put the cigar in 
my pocket. 

‘« Where is it now 

““In my coat at home.” 

** Very good.” 

A little later I left him and quickly repaired to 
the chemist. 

‘What luck, Will?” 

“The wine is all right.” 

** And the cuspidore ?” 

‘Tl tell you,” and my friend bent forward and ~ 
whispered a word in my ear. 

“7 thought so,” I said, with a start. 

The chemist was curious, and I had to enlighten 
him as to my latest case. I had everything in 
readiness for the inquest, which was held the next 
morning. I made myself known to the coroner at 
the. outset, and had learned from Mrs. Ferguson 
her whole family history, and such other things as 
I deemed necessary. 

The first witness called was young Ferguson, who 
gave an account of that last evening with his em- 
ployer. Since the young man was under arrest, 
his testimony was taken with a degree of allowance 
on the part of the jury. He told of the coming of 
the stranger, aman with an immense beard, who 
professed to know Mr. Jordan, and who seemed a 
good-natured fellow indeed, since he offered cigars 
at once. The next witness was Madeline. She 
corroborated that part of the story her husband 
told relating to the stranger, and 1 could see this 
had an influence on the jury. 

I took it upon myself to ask a good many ques- 
tions. The most important witness was yet to 
come, however, in the person of the murdered 
man’s partner. 

He was cool and collected enough when he entered 
the witness box. After the coroner had brought 
out the fact that it was Ferguson’s knife found in 
the heart of the murdered man, I took the wit- 
ness in hand. 

‘*How long have you been in partnership with 
Mr. Jordan ?” 

My first question was one easily answered, which — 
led to others of a preliminary nature. 

“Now, Mr. Brindle, it is your opinion that your 
late partner came to his death from the knife 
wound ?” 

*“Of course. 
quickly. 

“We will get at that soon,” I said. ‘‘ Now, sir, 
if the knife caused Jordan’s death, what became of 
the blood ? I found none on the floor, nor any in or 
about the murdered man’s clothing.” 

I regarded the witness keenly. 

‘“‘He must have bled internally,” was Brindle’s 


reply. f 
““Would it be possible to stab a man to the heart, 


9 


How else could it be?” he asked 
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**T do not know, sir.” 
_“*ButI know. It would be 
_ sharply. 


asked. 
‘ impossible,” I said 


- . * Well, it may be. I cannot judge,” returned 
_ the witness. ‘‘I am sure the knife was found in 
_ Mr. Jordan’s heart, and, as it belongs to Jack 
. Ferguson, that is evidence to me that he is the 
- murderer.” 
“Now, don’t jump at conclusions, Mr. Brindle.’ 
' We do not care for your opinion in the case just 
now. You will simply answer questions put to 
i you,” I said curtly. 
_  ‘‘Lam ready to answer, sir.” 

“Very well. An expert surgeon has held a 
ene on the remains, and he asserts that 

r, Jordan was stabbed after life was extinct.” 
_ . Ibent and regarded Brindle keenly. I saw his 
_ face blanch, and believed he trembled. 
ic ‘‘ What is this to me ?” he said firmly. 
N “You will soon discover.” 
, **I did not come here to be insulted.” 

The man was 
pleased me. 

** You shall not be insulted,”, I said. 


getting on his dignity, and it 


‘ ‘“We only 
_ seek the truth, and so are sifting matters. Now, 
_ Mr. Brindle, tell the jury who. the strange man 
_ was who visited Mr. Jordan on the night of the 
> murder.” 
_ “IT know nothing about him.” 

| “Are you sure?” 

‘Tam not in the habit of being doubted, Mr. 
Deering,” snapped the witness, angrily. 

The man was losing his temper, a fact which 
pleased me not a little. I would soon’ have him at 
© a good advantage. F 
© _.**T suppose not,” T returned, ‘‘but I beg to 
; differ with you as regards this stranger. How- 
_ ever, let him drop now. Do you recognise this ?” 
_ . Isuddenly presented a morocco cigar-case to the 

_ gaze of the witness. He glared a moment and then 
» put out his hand. 
‘Tt is mine,” he said, 
* Exactly.” 
q now turned to the jury and said: 
¥ Gentlemen, this cigar-case was found in Price 
‘. Brindle’s pocket, the pocket of a coat worn on the 
night of the murder. It has been ascertained that 
Mr. Jordan died before he was stabbed, and the 
Stump of a cigar found in the cuspidore in Jordan’s 
office, being analysed, is found to contain a most 
‘subtle poison. The stranger who visited Jordan on 
- that fatal night passed cigars, and one of. them 
_dack Ferguson took, but did not smoke. That, 
foo, has been analysed; it contained the same 
’ subtle drug. Itis evident:that a double murder 
' was contemplated.” 
- Profound silence reigned while I made the 
announcement. The face of Mr. Price Brindle was 
very white. Atlength he said: ~ 
» _ ‘‘ What is this tome? JI can’tsee that this helps 
Jack Ferguson.” 
) . “Vl tell you,” I cried, turning upon him witha 
; ppeteing look. ‘‘The plot to remove both Mr. 
Jordan and Jack Ferguson has failed. The 
» poisoned cigar that the former smoked came out of 
~ this morocco case. The cigars remaining here con- 
_ tain the same deadly drug, and you acknowledge 
the case and cigars to be yours, Price Brindle 2” 
» White as a ghost, the witness gasped : 
_ .“The case is mine, but not the cigars. Itisa 
in po eacang me.” 
» “Oh, no, it is not,” I said, suddenly producing a 
_ huge false beard. ‘‘ This you wore ra the ike of 
_ the murder, Mr, Brindle.’ The evidence is com- 
_ plete. You are the murderer ! ” 
__His white lips parted, but no sound came forth. 
With a gasp he slipped from his chair ina dead faint. 
j Price confessed his crime soon after. His motive’ 
_ Was twofold. His partner’s daughter had refused 
him and married Jack Ferguson ; and he, Brindle, 
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WHAT POETS EARN. 

There is no man who is subjected to more wordy 
ill-usage than the poet. In appearance he is 
described as being a lean; gaunt, pale, long-haired 
individual, with a far-away dreamy expression and 
a constitution which is nourished by little else than 
air. Butthisisa myth. There are some popular 
poets in our midst who cut handsome figures in 
society, and ‘who, instead of being ‘‘lean and 
gaunt,” tip the scale at about 12 stone—a good 
weight for an ordinary man, let alone a poet. 
Their dress is not slovenly, as people would have 
you believe; their homes do not constitute a fourth- 
floor back; and their hair does not sweep their 
shoulders in long, wavy ringlets. ‘The far-away, 
dreamy gaze is more often than not really a merry 
twinkle, and the proverbial pale, pinched features 
are not a characteristic of the modern poct. 

Instead of the air supplying directly their daily 
nourishment, the poets live on the fat of the land, 
and sojourn in fashionable quarters, and this could 
not be done if ‘‘ rhyme-twisting did not pay.” A 
writer of popular humorous verse was asked the 
other day rather rudely how he existed. ‘‘Oh,” 
he replied, ‘‘on my wits.” ‘‘Then your diet must 
be of a meagre description,” said the would-be 
wag. But he did not- know to whom he was 
speaking. He was not aware that he was speaking 
to.one of the most successful comic-song writers of 
the day; and that the song which is at present the 
“Bogie Man,” so to speak, of the streets, has 
already brought him a sum which 


RUNS WELL INTO TWO FIGURES. 

Commencing atthe bottom of the poetical ladder 
and inquiring into the various amounts earned by 
the yerse-makers as we ascend, we find some 
curious and interesting facts. 

The mere romantic rhymers, editorially called 
spring poets, and whose effusions, generally written 
on the best of paper, enhance the value of the office 
waste, do not, as a rule, earn the cost of the shoe 
leather worn in the tramp to the editorial, or 
rather, fighting editor’s sanctum. Still, every one 
has a beginning, and there are even amongst these 


he 
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individuals would-be ‘‘ bards,” who, in return for a |. 


few gratuitous verses, weekly or monthly, as the 
case may be, get handsome paymentin the shape of 
a free copy or two of the magazine or periodical in 
which they appear. 

Then, on a higher rung of the ladder, we come to 
the rhymists, who eke out a good living by the 
manufacture of music-hall doggerel and descriptive 
verse. Tho writer is personally acquainted with a 
dozen authors who can—to use their own term— 
‘‘yattle off” two or three of these songs a day, and 
always find openings for them. From a poetical 
point of view these efforts, no doubt, will not 


bear analysis; but they are fairly humorous, and. 


are written with syllables easy of articulation, and 
suggestive of catchy and novel turns of melody. 
For each of these effusions the author receives about 
£1 from music-hall artists, and half proceeds of 
publication should the song prove successful. ‘The 
whole of these twelve yerse-mongers 


LIVE A COMFORTABLE AND EASY 
EXISTENCE, 


are their own masters, have free entrée into all the 
halls where their songs are being sung, and earn on 
an average throughout the year four to five pounds 
a week ; this inclusive of the receipts from success- 
ful published songs. Music-hall artists will 
always read and readily pay for any song that has 
any pretentions to real wit. The average price is 
£1; but of course the songs of such known men 
as T. W. Rogers, the author of ‘‘ Ask a Police- 
man,” ‘‘ Mystery of a Handsome Cab,’’ and the 


everlasting ‘t Hi Tiddly Hi Ti,” find always a ready | 


market, and are paid for largely beyond this 
amount. 

Taking another step, and looking at the profit- 
able forms of sentimental verse making, the usual 
pay is one guinea’ for a set of words, while 
writers whoarefairly wellknown receivetwoto three 
ineas a set. Such men, however, as Hdward 
xenford and Mr. Weatherly frequently demand, 
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words, they are musical rhymes—that is, thoy aie 
suggestive of a pretty melody. There is a great ~ 
art in making these song-words adaptable for com-  _ 
position, and the market is not yet overstocked 
with really singable yerse. ve 
That poetry does pay is indisputable, but it must 
be real poetry. The Poet Laureate realises five to 
seyen thousand a year from the sale of his works. 
Thelate Mr. Browning earned from twotothree thou- _ 
sand,while Mr. Swinburne, who has, by the way, no — 
suggestion of the romantic appearance of Lord 
Tennyson, is said to receive. about £1,500 a year 
from his poetical effusions. Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” is one of the most 
popular of men, and one of the. cleverest writers, 
and were he asked the question, he would doubt-. 


less reply, that ‘‘ poetry does pay.” 
vow 


If you want to be robbed of your good name, — 
have it painted on your umbrella. © ‘ 
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‘‘ That was a mean thing Bronson’s wife did?” —_- 


*¢ What was it?” 


“Taught their little boy one-of his father’s 


poems, and now Bronson hears it all day long,” ” 
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Elder sister: ‘‘Come, Tommy, you must take © 
your cod-liyer oil. It will make a little man of 

tie Te 
Tommy: ‘* Well, if I’ve got to be alittlhman 
like Mr. Sappy, and to marry a girl like you, then -~ 
I'd rather stay a boy.” . Pes I oe ad 

: ——:0:-——— 

Colonel Bluff (Magistrate) to. prisoner: ‘‘ You 
might as well acknowledge that you stole the 
chickens. The policeman found a piece of the 
brown coat you wore that night in the hen shed.” 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Now I cotch you, Colonel. I didn’t 
whar a brown coat that night!” j 
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Foreman (paying him): ‘ Pat, don’t you likeit 
better now being paid by the week instead of hy © 
the month ?” 

Pat: ‘‘Indade I do not, surr. When I got it 
wanst a month it was little enough, and now it’s | 


four times as small, begorra!” 
« "0: 


A literary lady who writes for the magazines. 
met a friend on the street. ; : 
“You seem to bein high spirits. Heard some 
good news? Going to. get married?” asked the 

friend. Y 
‘Oh, no! it’s better than that. Ive just got a 
letter from the editor of the Ladies’ . Magpie, 


-inclosing a cheque for ten guineas in payment. 


for my article on ‘Economy in Dress,’ and I am 
going now to buy a new brocaded silk velvet dress, 
made in the latest style, if it takes every halfpenny 
of the ten guineas.” : 4 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be): 


the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed ~ 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his. 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE “Moments 


previous to the date of the accident, and that his — i 


usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 


nt by the six consecutive copies) within seyen’ 
ys of tho date of the accident. Should the - 


deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive _— 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietorsofSpaRE 


Moments will increase the sum to FIFTEEN © 


POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing th 


e signature of the di 
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space provided. Claims must be sent in (accom- — i 
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| of his choice, which is generally situated in the 
centre of the city. This is ordinarily a ‘‘room and 
| kitchen” house, both room and kitchen being used 
for the purpose of business. Here there is some 
show of precaution, for many of the customers are 
inclined to, be noisy, and should the neighbours 
complain, the constable on the beat, no matter how 
liberally he may haye been tipped, will be obliged 
to ‘‘report’”’ the house, and the.report will as 
certainly be followed by a raid. Here bottled beer 
‘and whisky are the only liquors provided; the 
prices are about fifty per cent. above those of the 
public-houses, and the liquor is of a very second- 
rate quality. — 

As to the lowest class of shebeens, imagination 
can easily supply a description which would hardly 
be suitable for the columns of SparE MoMENTs. 
They are srmply dens of infamy and yice ; where 
degraded specimens of both sexes congregate ; 
where the whisky sold is of the vilest character, 
locally known as ‘‘Kill-the-Carter”; and where 
assaults and robberies are of frequent occurrence. 
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‘departs. It is next to impossible to detect these 
ingenious law-breakers. Anybody has a right to © 
carry a bottle of whisky in his pocket; a ‘‘pal” — 
watches at the close mouth while the little trans- — 
action goes on, and gives notice of the approach of — 
a ‘‘polis” or a “tec.” And as it is necessary to — 
prove a sale of whisky, to bo able to swear to the — 
actual handing over of the money before the ~ 
offender can be charged, a conviction is almost — 
hopeless. aS 
But there are a.very large number of highly © 
respectable inhabitants who would not enter a — 
shebeen, who neyer patronise the ‘‘ white apron” — 
men, and who would not dream of driving to — 
Paisley on the ‘‘Sawbath.” Yet these men manage — 
to get plenty of whisky on the Sabbath, and this — 
ishow it is done. Throughout the week they 
patronise 4 certain hotel, taking their lunch there, 
running in and out half a dozen times a day for 
liquid refreshment, and, perhaps, spending their 
evenings in the coffee room or the bar-parlour. For 
the benefit of these regular patrons the landlord 
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CURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS, | 


Bee 
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‘No. 6—SHEBEENS AND SUNDAY 
ieee s) “DRINKING, (00) ee 
a aa - When writing a few weeks ago on the dreariness 
of a Sunday in Scotland, I alluded briefly to the 
ae alien of the licensing laws north. of the. 
_ Tweed. Prior to the year 1854, Scotchmen could’ 
obtain such liquid refreshment as they required, 
with yery few hampering restrictions and regula- 
tions. In that year, however, a change passed o’er 
the land. The Forbes Mackenzie Act came into 
operation. No public-house or hotel dare open its 
- doors for the sale of liquor before eight o'clock ; 
in the principal towns every licensed house mist 

di close at eleven, and in the rural districts this hour 
e has of late years been changed to ten; and on the 
sacred ‘‘Sawbath” no publican may sell any liquor, 
only a certain number of the hotels being allowed 


at : to . ; i ‘a % : ‘ ‘ 

e eee egresagiory proce that This is the class of shebeen which the police do try | orgamises a deeply-laid scheme on the Sabbath. 

4 ar. has s ae gs .. | to put down, though with but little success. As | One of these ‘‘regulars” rings at the hotel door 

of I will,do Forbés Mackenzie the justice to admit Pp se Bt f Hf : tN cata mitedt AG ide anko ith 

2 -that he was sincere in his motives; and that he really fast as one place is ‘‘raided,” and the proprietor | and is readily admitted. As he passes into the 
, ‘| prosecuted, another is opened in the immediate parlour the boots says : 


believed that the legislation to which he devoted 
~. many years of his life would check the drunken- 
- ness which has been the characteristic of the Scotch 
- from time immemorial. Unfortunately the result 
has been just the opposite,a result which any keen 
_. student of human nature could easily have fore- 
--—- seen. +The more restrictions you place on the sale 
_ of any article, the more does the demand for it 
smerease. — - 

_. Sandy is ‘only human nature after all,” and it 
_ is a hopeless task to make him—or anybody else— 
sober by Act of Parliament. He finds that he can 
only get a ‘‘hauf” between certain very limited 
hours, and he naturally does one of two things.: he 
either drinks more than is necessary durimg the 
hours when sale and consumption are lawful, to 
make up for his enforced abstention when -the 

_ public-houses are closed, or else he 


_. OBTAINS HIS DRINK SURREPTITIOUSLY, 


being forced into breaking the law and abetting, 
_ others in doing so too by the very regulations which 
are supposed to keep him sober. 

And thus it has come about that shebeens \haye 

_ sprung up all over Scotland, and shebeeners wax 

~ fat—or, at any rate, rich—and flourish accordingly. 

_ A shebeen, or illicit drinking-place, may be a 

: fashionable house in an aristocratic suburb, or it 

it _. Imay be a squalid ‘‘one-roomed” house on the top flat 

.; of a Saltmarket rookery. Both have their patrons, 
ae 
7 


vicinity. The punishment provided by the local 
Police Act is Only a fine; and, thanks to the enor- 
mous profits of the trade, it is seldom that the 
culprit goes to prison in default. The shebeener 
has no license to pay; no rent for business pre- 
mises ; at least 66 per cent. of his gross takings are 
clear profit ; and when he és raided and fined a few 
pounds, he places an empty cigar-box on the table, 
with a slit cut in the lid, 


TO RECEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS FROM HIS 
SYMPATHISING CUSTOMERS, 


and yery soon more than recoups himself. the 
amount in which he was mulcted. 

Sunday is, of course, the shebeener’s harvest. 
From early morn to dewy eve his place is thronged 
with drouthy visitors, many of whom, haying duly 
been to kirk in the morning, spend the afternoon 
and evening in the shebeen, steadily drinking and 
smoking, not for any love of intoxication, but 
simply because, the powers that be haying sup- 
pressed all reasonable amusement and relaxation on 
the Sunday, there is really nowhere for a young man 
to go, and nothing for him to do. He cannot take 
the train into the country; no Sunday steamers 
run; there is no picture-gallery, museum, lecture- 
hall, or library where he can improye his mind; 
and he drifts as naturally to the shebeen and its 
dangerous surroundings as a young crab does to 
the water’s edge. 

Apart, however, from the shebeens, Sunda 
drinking in Scotland assumes proportions which 
would astonish a stranger, who, walking through 
the streets of any large town or city on that day, 
wonders where all the drunken men and women 
come from. For instance, there is a regular ser- 
vice of brakes and omnibuses which run on 
Sunday, and on Sunday alone, between Glasgow and 
those of its suburbs situated beyond the three- 
mile radius, which marks the bond jide trayeller’s 
limit. These vehicles are run in the interest of the 
hotel-keepers, and deposit their loads at his door. 
On one road alone—that to Paisley—there are: 
between-twenty and thirty of these vehicles, which 


“YOU'RE NO, 24, SIR.” 


“Oh, all right,” is the reply,. and boots 
carefully chalks the gentleman’s name on the 
hotel ‘‘ board” opposite room No. 24. When the 
visitor has safely left the premises the name is ~ 
erased. Theidea worksinthis way. Occasionally, 
though very rarely, the police pay a surprise visit 
to these hotels. They may find in the parlour 
well-known residents in the town, who cannot ~ 
claim to be bond fide travellers on the .score of 
distance. 4 = 

“But,” says No. 24, ‘‘I’m staying in the house, 
inspector.” a fuer 

“ Oh, are you?” says the inspector, incredulously. 

“Yes. I’m leaving by an early train in the 
morning, and am going to sleep here rather than 
disturb my own people. I’ve taken my room— 
No. 24.” 

The inspector is perfectly well aware that this is 
a fiction; but he cannot prove that it is not the 
truth. Suppose he puts a watch on the place? 
Then ‘‘ No. 24” will really spend the night there, 
and a yery jolly night too, retiring to his room 
comfortably ‘‘fou,” knowing that he will not be — 
charged a farthing for his accommodation. ‘ 

I have only described a few of the many ways in 
which an obnoxious and unwise lawis evaded. As 
long as it remains in operation so long will shebeens 
and Sunday drinking flourish. Sooner or later 
common sense will insist on the repeal of the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act, and Sandy will find out — 
that which the opposite examples of the Isle of 
Jersey and the State of Maine ought to have taught 
him long ago—viz., that drunkenness in any 
community increases in exact ratio to the restric- 
tions which are placed on the sale of liquor. 
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and both—together with many of intermediate 

_ *_-grades—do a roaring trade. A well-known Scotch 

M.P. recently stated in Parliament that in the city 

___ of Glasgow alone there were over 2,000 shebeens, 

and as I have not heard the statement contradicted 

suppose it: is true. Certainly it is not exagge- 

_____ rated, and had I been asked for an estimate, after 

_——s an_ acquaintance of some years with St. Mungo 
___-and his sons, I should have given a higher figure. 

__ Shebeens haye few, if any, customers during the 

_ day, for their prices are considerably above those 

_ of the publican, ang the drouthy soul will not pay 

_ the shebeener sixpence a ‘‘ glass””—half a gill—for 

his whisky, when be can get it for threepence or 


fourpence at a public bar. But from eleven p.m. 


Note.—Our next Paper entitled ‘‘How Kirsty 
Keeps House” (which will conclude the series), will 
appear in No. 147, dated October 10. 
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Schoolmistress: ‘‘Tommy, what did you disobey 


a Saito ’ ‘ » 22? 
Bt to the ‘‘ wee sma’ oors ayont the twal ” the shebeens | bring in thirsty souls from that suburb to the | ™? Lk Se : : » R 
«i are busy.enough. The gentleman whose theatre Glass Ras, and take out thirsty citizens to| Tommy: Cos eh se ha hr Ate ea ena! Ge 
2 ; is ‘‘ out” " about eleyen o’clock wends his way to | the hotels in Paisley which are allowed to be open A cata ts : ‘si bash wit 
eae i ) istry 7 whip you io : bs 
Garnet Hill, or some other western district, where | on Sunday. Wendy “Cos pa said he would if you didn’t, 


' the superior shebeens abound, drives up to the door Then there are 
openly, and is admitted without any attempt at 
secrecy. He pays ‘‘through the nose,” of course; 
but the liquor is fairly good; the young ladies who 
assist in running the establishment are by no 
means averse to sharing it with him; and there is 
the pleasurable excitement of the “forbidden 

fruit” about the whole business, Ww hich certainly 

enhancesits enjoyment. bat bi? a 

In like manner, the clerk or shopman, when the 
piece of night haye fallen, and eleven o’clock has 

Cc. 57 RMT Pe ‘ ras Rat shane Kg 
§ HIS WAY TO THE SHEBEEN | 
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and he hurts.” / ns 
—:0:—— 

“ Say that you will be mine, dearest Angelina,” 

‘‘T will, upon one condition,” os 

‘Name it, my adored, and if it were to get you 
to the moon——”’ : , ’ q 

“Tt is easier than that; in brief, simply this, 
that you will invite me to spend a month in your 
father’s house previous to our marriage.’ a 
~ “Of course, certainly ; but why do you make — 
such a strange request ?”” a 

«Well, I’wish to learn to cook like your mother { as 


THE “MEN WITH WHITE APRONS,” 


individuals who stand in prominent positions in the 
city on Saturday night and Sunday morning. 
They are simply peripatetic shebeens, and their 
white aprons serve to point them out to the initiated 
who desire to patronise them. A thirsty toper will | 
approach one of these men, and, giving a pre- 
concerted signal, will stroll into an adjacent close. 
‘‘ White apron” follows him discreetly, receives a 
““saxpence,” and produces a bottle of whisky, 
from which the other takes a drink and then 
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By W. E. MANNING. 
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No. 110.—THE SENTINEL. 

The eventide had waned and night’s dark shades 
fell far and wide, 

As on his beat the sentry walked with firm and 
measured stride. 

No sound the soldier heard except his footfalls to 
and fro, 

He saw no welcome gleam of light, no sight of 
friend or foe. 

At length he stopped in his lonely walk and glanced 
to left and right, 

But no form met his watchful gaze as he peered 
through the gloom of night. 

The sentry stood at ease awhile, with arms clasped 
o’er his breast, 

Then, leaning on his musket took a few short 
moments’ rest. 

And as he stood and looked across the soft, dry 
desert sands, 

His eyelids drooped, and soon he leaned his head 
upon his hands. 


_ Then, with a startled cry, he quickly raised his 


weary head; 
Was it a dream, or had he heard a soft and muffled 
tread ? 


- Now, wide awake, he looked around; no sign of 


life was there ; 


_ He challenged, but no answering voice awoke the 
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desert air. 

He listened, still no sound disturbed the awful, 
death-like calm : 

“Twas but the breeze,” the sentry said, ‘‘ a fanci- 
ful alarm. : 

“*T feel dead beat, am fairly done, and scarcely can 
restrain } 

**My eyes from closing, 
deadening my brain.” 

Again the soldier glanced around, then, worn out 


while fatigue seems 


with his toil, 

He Sau musket down and sat upon the desert 
soil. 

* Just for a few short moments will I rest awhile,” 
he said. 

‘“ What matters if I sit or stand, I still can hear a 
tread ?” 

But as he sat the moments passed, and then began 
to creep 

Upon his worn and weary brain a calm, seductive 
sleep. 


No longer did he strive to gain the mastery of it now; 

He leant upon the soft, dry sand, and sleep soon 
fanned his brow. 

Unmindful then of fleeting time, dead to the scenes 
around 

The sentinel, there at his post, was wrapped in 
slumber sound. 


_ He heeded not that form, meanwhile, had silently 


crept nigh, 


_ Had taken up his musket and was keeping guard 


near by. 

The moments passed, the sentry slept, free from 
all thought of care, 

While at his side with folded arms, the silent form 
stood there, 

Just then a cool, refreshing breeze the sultry still- 
ness broke, 

And as it fanned his cheek and brow, the sentinel 
awoke. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked around, to find 
the gloom had passed 

And o’er the broad expanse of waste the moon’s 
bright rays were cast. 


_ But as he turned towards the spot where that calm 


figure stood, 


A startled cry broke from his lips, a chillness 


seized his blood. 


BVO Jeo L.. IV., and V. of these poems are now 
yeady, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 


_ &Expence per volume, post free sevenpence, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
Slowly his mind began to elear, his brain more 
wakeful grew ; 
Then suddenly he recognised who ’twas stood there 
in view. 
The cold sweat stood upon his brow; his limbs 
seemed stiff and weak; 
He tried to utter words, but failed ; his lips refused 
to speak. 
He knew there was no hope as he arose in his 
disgrace, 
He could but, humbled, stand and meet—Napoleon, 
face to face. 
He saw the scornful smile that curled the Emperor’s 
lips, and sighed ; 
Than thus have been disgraced he felt he would 
have sooner died. 
The sentry for his deed essayed a reason to adduce, 
Napoleon said, ‘‘ For such offence, there can be no 
excuse. j 
“The safety of your comrades’ lives; the army’s 
safety, too, 
‘* Has been endangered by neglect of duties given 
to you. 
‘Tis needless now to make excuse, ’tis vain to 
reasoa why : ; 
‘* You know the penalty is death—prepare at dawn 
to die.” ; 
The soldier for a moment stood in silence, then, 
said he: ; 
‘* My liege, I shall be quite prepared; death has 
no fear for me. 
‘“‘ The sentence is both just and right, and merited 
is my doom. 
‘But may I ask a question, sire, may I thus 
far presume ?” 
The Emperor bowed a cold assent; and then the 
soldier drew 
From out his breast, the Legion’s Cross, and held it 
to his view. 
**You recognise this cross, my liege, I pray you 
now to say - 
‘“Was it upon a coward’s breast you pinned this 
sign that day?” 
Napoleon neither moved nor stirred as, calmly, he 
replied : 
‘‘You risked your life to saye my own; I gave 
you that with pride, 
‘But I must fain remind you that two wrongs 
ne’er made a right; 
‘‘ And you must pay the penalty for your neglect 
to-night.” 


* * * * * * * 


At morn they led the sentry forth—a comrade on 
each side, 

And to his fresh-dug graye he walked with firm 
and measured stride, ; 

Upon his breast the glittering cross the assembled 
army saw, 

And every man felt pity though each knew “twas 
martial law. 

Twelve comrades stood prepared to fire the volley 
that meant death, 

Whilst every soldier in the ranks looked on with 
bated breath. 

The sentry, with a fearless mien, calm, proudly 
took his stand, 

And waited with bared breast to hear the last, 
short, sharp command. 

But as the soldiers raised their arms to fire the 
fatal shot, ’ 

The Emperor Napoleon rode alone towards the 


spot. 

He rouation the doomed man’s side and then, he 
turned his horse about, 

And faced his myriad hosts amidst a long and 
deafening shout. 

He raised his hand towards them with his old, 
imperious waye, 

And every sound was hushed—the plain was silent 
as the grave. 

“Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘our comrade here stands 
now condemned to die, R 

‘‘For an offence which martial law dare not pass 
lightly by. 

“With valour’s cross upon his breast, a hero’s 

_ silent boast, ; 

‘J blush to say that he was found fast sleeping at 

his post. rt ; 
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26th September, 1 
“To his brave act I owe my life, and I would fain 


repay 
‘‘The debt, by saying his, but you have power to 
say me nay. 
of rae there is not one excuse to offer for his 
deed, 


‘But for his valorous act to me, I for his life now _ 


plead. 

‘‘ With that bright symbol at his breast, a hero’s 
lasting fame, 

‘‘Has he not suffered worse than death, in this 
disgrace and shame? — 

“Tis not the Emperor who now speaks—or general 
who commands ; eee 

‘“A comrade begs a comrade’s life now at the 
army’s hands. 

‘Speak, have I pleaded well his cause, will you 
now give for me, 

‘‘Back to the sentenced warrior, his life and 
liberty ?” 

Then rose a deafening shout from those who'd many 
a campaign braved, : 

‘Vive VEmpereur, 
sentinel was saved. 


vive lEmpereur! ”—the 
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EXTRAVAGANT ROMAN BEAUTIES 


We read of Sarah Bernhardt carrying with her 
on tour forty-five trunks, containing no fewer than 
a hundred gowns. That seems to us a wardrobe of 
extraordinary wastefulness and luxury, but it 
would have seemed only a meagre and shabby out- 
fit to the great Roman ladies of the first century of 
our era. 

We are told, on trustworthy authority, that the 
dresses alone of Lollia Paulina, the rival of Agrip- 
pina, were valued at £333,200. Pliny relates that 
he saw her at a plain citizen’s bridal supper literally 
covered with pearls and emeralds worth 8,000,000 
sesterces, equivalent in our money to £300,000. 

Another lavish beauty of nearly the same epoch, 
Lollia Sabina, never travelled without a train of _ 
500 she asses, so that she might not miss her morn- 
ing’s bath of asses’ milk. By the side of the Roman 
prototypes the most extravagant women of our own 
day seem thrifty. 

— r 

Walter: ‘‘ Do you play the banjo?” 

John : ‘‘ Not when there are any people around.” 

«Why not?” 

‘They won’t let me.” 

——10:-——- 

‘‘T don’t believe in long engagements, do you?” 

“Well, ’'ve been engaged to a fellow a year, 
and now I wouldn’t marry him, for Pye just 
learned what he is.” 

“ How so?” 

“The brass on his engagement ring is just 
showing through the gold.” 

:0:—— 

‘‘ What did the lawyer say to you, Bridget?” 

‘‘He,axed me did I know there was brass enough 
in me face to make a good sized kettle, and I told 
him shure thin there was sauce enough in his 
tongue to fill it, the old hathen.” ‘ 


FUNNY STORY COMPETITION, 


This week we institute a new competition in which we 
offer a Weekly Prize of Ten Shillings for the most Laugh- 
able Story received. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they 
need not be original. : 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany 
the MS., together with a declaration of its originality, or 
the nanie of the paper from whence he obtained his story. 

The Editor wil: be the sole judge of the contributions, 
and his decision will be final. We reserve the right of 
publishing any of the Stories sent in, ; 

Competitors must in all casés write outside the Enve- 
lopes “ FUNNY STORY COMPETITION,” ; 

‘Successful competitors are not debarred from again 
contributing, q 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other 


papers the previous week, nor do we want stories that have — 


been already published in SPARE MOMENTS. Ae 
Stories should arrive not later than Friday ofeach week. 
Any arriving later will be placed in the following com- 
petition, ~ d ‘ ate 
if . 
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ANOTHER BITER BIT. 


Mr. Nobelwitz received an invitation to attend 
the silver wedding of his wife’s parents, and was 
thus placed under the disagreeable necessity of 
. purchasing a present. At last a splendid idea 
struck him. He bought, for a mere song, a set of 
Dresden china that was utterly valueless, as most 
» of the cups and jugs had broken handles. ‘‘ When 
; the present arrives,’ he said to himself, ‘I shall 
: pretend to be awfully sorry at the great mishap, 
9 for which, of course, the railway company is to 
3 blame, and thus I shall get credit for doing things 
in grand style!” He told the .crockery dealer to 
be sure and pack the broken handles along with 
the rest, and departed in high glee to visit his 
parents-in-law. Here he betrayed great anxiety 
about the safe arrival of the parcel, talking about 
~ the carelessness of railway porters, and so forth. 
His host and hostess endeayoured to allay his fears. 
_ At length the anxiously-expected case arrived. 
The whole family gathered round in eager expecta- 
tion. Pupa inserted a chisel, the lid flew open, the 
things were unpacked, and Nobelwitz dropped into 
a chair, pale as death. The dealer had, it is true, 
packed up the broken handles, but—each one 

had been folded separately in tissue paper. 
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FEARFULLY AND WONDER- 
FULLY MADE. 


An old coloured minister, who was very near- 
sighted, put a cross to the verse for the evening 
text. One day the verse selected began at the 

bottom of the page and finished on the next. One 
m3 of the congregation who knew the minister’s habit 
saw thebook lying open on the pulpit, and 
determined to play a joke on his pastor. He 
therefore pasted the two leaves together, so that in 
: turning over the page to finish the remainder of 
ce the text the old man would turn over two un- 
awares. 

_ When evening arrived the minister proceeded as 
follows :—‘‘ And Noah was an hundred years old, 
and he took unto himself a wife, and she was 
(here he turned over the page) eighty cubits long 
and forty cubits wide, and was pitched within and 
without.” He was naturally somewhat surprised, 
and read the text over again, and in conclusion 


said :—‘‘ Brethren and sisters, I do not remember - 


haying seen or heard or read this verse before ; 
but nevertheless, there is a lesson in it for us 
all; it shows how fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made.” 

—— > — 


Ninety-nine men out of every hundred believe 
in their hearts that a day of judgment will come, 
and ninety-eight of them secretly believe that 
somehow they will be overlooked when it comes. 
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Yes,” said the mother, complacently, ‘‘ Jane is 
_ married, and married well. It was through having 
her portrait painted that she got acquainted with 
her husband.” 
“‘Indeed! Did she marry the artist?” 
_ “The artist? I should think not. She marrie 
the frame manufacturer.” 


——:0: —— 


_ “Ah, my darling,” murmered Courtplaster, as 
€ they sat on the sofa in the softly lighted parlour, 
***ou must forgive ’our ducky for what he said to 
WA little brother at the supper table. The little 
a brother was naughty ’ouknow. What’s the matter 
. with Johnnie, birdie, anyway ?” 

Johnny (from behind the sofa) : 


——:0: 


“He's all right.” 


; Miss Oldham (who is not so young as she used 
4 to be): ‘‘ Speaking of fine lace, Mr. Jackson, here 
id is a lace handkerchief made expressly for me on 
: my sixteenth birthday.” 1 

Mr. Jackson (gallantly): ‘Simply beautiful ! 
_ Ah, Miss Oldham, one sees nothing so fine as that 
nowadays. Things were made much better in those 
teaod old times, weren’t they ?” i" 


ated 
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- SPARE MOMENTS. 


“I AM THAT ONE.” 


The sole ambition of Mr. Bennett, of New York 
Herald fame, is his newspaper. Wherever he goes 
he ¢arries this with him asthe most prominent object 
of his life. During his periodical visits he goes 
earefully through every department, noticing 
mechanical details here and improvements to be 
made there, studying the tone of his paper and 
occasionally writing a forceful editorial that will 
swing it back into the broad channel in which he 
desires it to be run. In his entresol on the Champs 
Elysées, in Paris, itis much the same. He rises 
early, takes his douché, and with a fine glow of 
health on his cheeks trots away for a gallop in the 
Bois de Boulogne, followed by a couple of dogs. 
During his breakfast he reads the Herald, cables 
over corrections, instructions, and ‘‘ pointers.” 
Mr. Bennett receives by every mail copies of the 
New York and Paris Heralds, in which every item 
is marked, the name of the writer in blue pencil 
and the name of the editor in red, and a careful 
study of these papers keeps him en rapport 
with the personnel of his large force. It is the same 
wherever he goes. He never relaxes his close 
scrutiny of each man’s work, and he actually and 
in very truth 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTS HIS OWN 
JOURNALS. 


That Mr. Bennett is himself a keen observer of 
public affairs and a trenchant writer thereon is only 
known to those associated with him ; that he has the 
true journalistic instinct and a force of character to 
carry out large ideas, the many great enterprises 
the Herald has successfully undertaken, and the 
high position this newspaper occupies throughout 
the world is sufficient proof. So far from being the 
dilettante man of pleasure that most people suppose 
him to be, he is, on the contrary, an earnest, inde- 
fatigable, and able worker. The general conception 
of him would not permit of his breaking a pleasure 
trip in order to cable an ordinary piece of news to 
his paper which it otherwise might miss, and yet he 
often does that. In fact, his whole ambition is to 
make his papers the greatest published: his vanity 
is satisfied in that they are his. 

It is often said that Mr. Bennett is imperious 
and autocratic. He is. Hyery man is who has 
sufficient mental force to bend others to his will 
in the opinion of those who bend. Some time ago 
he cabled to one of his New York men to go to 
London and await instructions. The gentleman 
did so and 


WAITED IN LONDON FOR FIVE WEEKS. 


He was getting his salary all right, but happened 
to be one of those men who feel embarrassed by 
receiving a salary for doing nothing. So he ran 
over to Paris and explained the circumstances to 
Mr. Bennett. 

““What were your instructions ?” he asked. 

‘Go to London and await orders.” 

‘* Well, why don’t you doit? Good morning.” 

There is a touch of imperiousness in this, 
possibly. Also in the story that when Stanley 
returned from one of the great expeditions that 
had made both himself and his paper famous, he 
was assigned to police-court reporting. There are 
anumber of such yarns, which may or may not 
be true. Mr. Bennett will pay a man according to 
his abilities, but he expects that man to do, 
soldierlike, anything he may be called upon to do. 
In the same way may be explained the many 
changes made among his executive workers. One 
man is put up and another down, apparently by 
mere whim, but in reality that these men may be 
rounded out in all knowledge useful to Mr. 
Bennett’s business. By this method he has half a 
dozen men on his staff, each one of whom is 
capable by actual experience of filling any position 
upon any one of the Heralds. 

But if you enjoyed this great journalist's inti- 
mate acquaintance you would see nothing of this 
imperiousness, or nothing objectionable in it. He 
is still a fine, athletic-looking man, although his 
hair is white. His skin is clear, as are the blue 

eyes with the glint of steel in them. Much of his 
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impulsiveness has given place to the patient 
courtesy which marks the man of the world and 
the thinker, yet 

ABOUT HIS MANNER IS THE OLD-TIME 

MAGNETISM 

begotten of superior force. You forget his ‘‘im- 
periousness” as you see him strolling across his 
Parisian courtyard to give dainties to his horses 
anddogs. He has a troop of little dachshunds of a 
rare breed, of which he is so fond that he carries 
them on board his yacht. The man who has a 
corner in his heart for animals cannot be so very 
bad, and if you notice the number of greybeards 
on the Herald, and hear of the numbers of others 
who have been pensioned off, it will help you to 
come to the same conclusion. And you will see 
that there is no seeking for self-glorification in this. 
Nobody, with Mr. Bennett’s consent, has a word to 
say of his goodly deeds and charities. What he 
finds itin his heart to do that he does. He has the 
courage to live his own life, and in the eyes of the 
underlings he is eccentric or worse. Yet, eyen in 
this hasty glance at his life you will find it too full 
and busy for any indulgence in eccentricities, 

Mr. Bennett has never married. Therein lies a 
romance we will leave the ladies to guess at. 

There is another strong point in his character— 
one which may be thought a weakness. _It is in- 
separable from his great ambition. This is his per- 
sonal vanity in connection with his publications. 
He cannot bear to delegate any authority. He 
might say with truth: ‘‘ There are three Heralds in 
three different countries and only one managing 
editor. I am that managing editor. Iam the 
Heralds.” 


——+ 
CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


A lawyer was one day going home from his offise 
with his dog by hisside. When passing a butcher’s 
shop the dog left him, went in and seized a leg of 
mutton, and made off with it. 

Next day the butcher appeared at the lawyer’s 
office, and, accosting him in this manner, said: 
‘Tf you were a butcher, and a dog was to come 
into your shop and make off with a leg of mutton, 
what should you do?” 

‘« Take proceedings against the owner of the dog 
to recover the value of the stolen property,” 
answered the lawyer. 

The butcher, thinking he had the lawyer ina 
trap, told him that it was his dog that stole the leg 
of mutton. 

‘‘ Oh,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ how much is it ?” 

‘Hive shillings,” replied the butcher. 

“Then,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ you owe me ls. 8d., 
for my fee for advice is 6s. 8d.” Exit butcher. 


Ae ee 


Cholley (whose legs area trifle bowed, toa tailor) : 
‘‘ Aw—I’m very particular, y'know, about the fit 
of my trousers.” 

Tailor: ‘‘ The fit will be all right, sir. I'll cut the 
cloth with a pair of bent shears.” 

——:0: 

“Do you believe in the power of mind over 
matter P” 

“I do. Ixremember in the battle of Gettysburg 
a comrade of mine had his legs shot off, and I'll be 
hanged if the legs didn’t run off the field as fast as 
they could go.” 


——:0:—— 
Penelope (proudly): ‘‘I want to marry a man 
who will be my master.” 

Dickey: ‘‘ Weally I think I am just the one, my 
dear; in fact I know it. You weally ought to see 
me manage my valet. I am actually bwutal to the 
poor fellah, don’t you know.” 

——0:—— 

Browbeating attorney: ‘‘ Now, sir, look me in 
theface! I wanta truthful answer to my question.” 
Witness : ‘‘ I am trying to tell you the truth.” 

“Trying to tell me truth! You find it hard 
work, eh? Now, look mein the face. Were you 
not trained to tell the truth?” 

‘<T—I don’t know, sir. My folks always wanted 
me to be a lawyer.” 


» 


_ . THE word ‘‘its 


: occurs only once in the whole 
_ of the Bible. 


THE first ice-cream freezer was invented by a 
woman in 1843. 


SCANDINAVIAN sailors are said to predominate on 
vessels of nearly all nationalities. 


_ More Nore PAPER in proportion to the population 
is sold in the United States than in any other 
~ country in the world. 


Ir is rather surprising to learn that the little 

republic of Uruguay has more newspapers in pro- 

portion to its population than any other country in 
the world. 


» THE advice and medicine which the poorest 
_ labourer can now obtain in disease or after an 
_ accident is very far superior to what Henry VIII. 
~ could haye demanded. 


THE smallest republic in the world is said to be 

_ Franceville, one of the islands of the New Hebrides. 

The inhabitants consist of forty Europeans and five 

~ hundred coloured workmen, employed by a French 
company. 


Ir is asserted that the idea of the automatic 
_ machine is yery old. In an inn in one of the rural 
_ districts of England the tobacco for the guests is 
kept in a box which was opened by an English 
penny; this box was certainly, so the landlord 
ayverred, 150 years old. 


Osman PasHa, the hero of Pleyna, has been 
located as sealer in the kitchen of the Sultan of 
Turkey. His peculiar business is to seal all the 
dishes for the Sultan’s table as soon as they are 
_ prepared ; and thus secure against !poison they are 
' carried into the royal dining-room and the seals 

broken only in the Sultan’s presence. 


_ A WONDERFUL AN&ZSTHETIC has just been dis- 
_ coyered by the Chinese. It is obtained by placing 
_ a frog in a jar of flour and irritating it by prodding 
- it. In its anger it exudes a liquid which forms a 
' paste with the flour. This paste, when dissolyed 
4 with water, has well-marked anesthetic properties. 
_ After the finger has been immersed in the liquid 
- for a few minutes, it is said that it can be cut to 
_ the bone without any pain being felt. 


A Curonic LavcHEer.—There is in an Alabama 
town a°coloured man who is quite a well-known 
character. He is a chronic laugher, and, no 
_ matter what kind of conversation is begun, his 
 risibles get the best of him, and he bends himself 
double and often rolls over when he is very much 
_ overcome with laughter. The boys frequently 
_ stop him on the street just to see him laugh, and 
it is an amusing sight to watch him. 


THe PAy or LEADER Writrers.—The London 
_ Times pays for its first or leading editorial articles 
£10, and £5 for each of the following articles. In 
_ the Times office it is sometimes the case, on an im- 
_ portant subject, that two and even three leader- 
' ‘writers are asked to cover the same ground, and it 
_ has frequently happened that the article when it 
appeared, has been formed out of the contributions 


_ of all three skilfully dovetailed together by the 
_ Teyising editor. ach writer is paid as if his leader 
had been printed in its entirety, and therefore the 
_ gost of some of the leading editorials in the Times 
_ isas muchas £30. In other large newspapers the 
writer of the leading articles us 


y receiyes £2, 


THERE are 123 piano factories in England. 


ALFRED Trennyson’s school atlas sold for £9 
at a recent sale in London. 


LucrrER MATCHES when first invented in 1827 
were sold at the rate of fifty for a shilling. 


Aw electric expert says that no light has been 
found that will penetrate a fog better than the old 
oil lamp. 


THE bank of Scotland issued one-pound notes as 
early as 1704, and their issue has since been con- 
tinued without interruption. ; 


WHEN wiping up the floor before putting the 
carpet down, sprinkle it over with salt, while damp ; 
this will greatly preyent moths. 


THE latest fishing-rods are coloured black, 
ferrules and all, the notion being that it prevents 
the fish from seeing the glisten of the rod when in 
motion. 


BUTTON-HOLE MAKERS in London who operate 
a machine are expected to work 1,500 holes na 
day of nine hours and receive a penny a hundred, 
or about 1s. 3d. a day. 


ALL HOHENZOLLERN PRINCES ‘are baptised with 
water from the Jordan. A large porcelain jug of 
this water is kept in the shop of the castle apothecary, 
and atter every baptism the water left in the font 
is carefully returned to this receptacle. 


Oysters frequently reach a good old age. The 
ridges or water limes on the shell indicate the 
number of years until they get beyond forty; then 
the lines are wider, and indicate a period of ten 
years. An oyster eighty-six years old was caught 
in Delaware Bay four years ago. 


For startling enterprise, a Harlem merchant is 
unapproachable. His latest scheme to draw custom, 
is the checking of babies while their mothers spend 
money over his counter. The little ones are 
numbered just as if they were wraps or umbrellas 
ata ball, and are only returned to persons holding 
duplicates of the tags around their necks. 

An AUTOCRATIC PHOTOGRAPHER.—The Shah of 
Persia is an enthusiastic and fairly skilful photo- 
grapher, and whereyer he is, in the town, m the 
couxtry, or in the mountains, he has always at his 
side a chief court photographer, who must be ready 
with his camera at the shortest notice in order to 
perpetuate a landscape, a group, or anything that 
may haye taken his ruler’s fancy. IU absent his 
head pays the penalty. 


Buretars Urmiszr Hxiecrriciry.—Hyen the 
burglars are demonstrating that this is an age of 
progress. A scientific gentleman made a secret 
visit to a bank in Hanover, at the witching hour of 
night, when policemen yawn, and eyidently had 
very little trouble, with the aid of electricity, in 
opening and plundering the safe. By bringing the 
poles of the battery in contact with the safe, the 
iron was made red-hot, and consequently soft and 
easy to cut. In half an hour with electrical appli- 
ances the burglar had the safe open. . 


An Eccenrric Brqurest.—An old female of 
eighty-three years, who was very wealthy, has 
died in Lyons, leaying behind her a peculiar last 
‘‘will and testament,” which appears to be intended 
as a posthumous joke at the expense of the members 
of the medical profession. ‘‘In grateful recogni- 
tion of the intelligent and deyoted care of Dr. X.,” 
so runs a clause in the document, ‘‘ who has en- 
abled me to attain a ripe old age, I bequeath to him 


-eyerything contained in my bonheur du jour.” 


After the death of the estimable testatrix the exe- 
cutors unlocked the article of furniture in ques- 
tion and found in it, still unopened, unsealed, and 
uncorked, all the pills and potions prescribed for 
the deceased by Dr. X. during the past ten years ! 


a " eee § yh OR A) 1B oe os 


Tux oldest reigning dynasty is that of J apan. 


NEARLY 100,000,000 codfish are annually caught 
off the banks of Newfoundland. 


SwrtzERLAND is the only country in the world 
which grants no patents for inyentions. 


THE city authorities of Boston (U.S.A,) offer 
trees to all citizens who will setthem out along th 
streets. 


Ir is no unusual thing for a vessel plying 
between Japan and London to bring 1,000,000 fans 
as a single item of its cargo. 


NEARLY 6,000 pieces are required in the con- 
struction of a modern locomotive. It takes an 
ingenious man to properly put them together. 


A BEAUTIFUL PIECH OF SCULPTURE from ancient 
Ephesus has reached the British Museum. ‘The 


relic forms part of a marble bull, the head being . 


exquisitely carved, while the figure of a goddess 
appears on the body. It is supposed to be 2,000 
years old. 


THE French woollen industry requires annually 
about 220,000,000 pounds of raw wool. 
quantity France only produces one-fifth; the re- 
mainder is supplied chiefly by Australia and La 
Plata. The French wool is grown in the central 
and southern departntents. 


EXPERIMENTS recently conducted by Russian 
military officers are said to prove that snow can be 
used with great adyantage as defensive walls. 
Field artillery, at a distance of six hundred yards, 
penetrated only eighteen feet ; and infantry fire, at 
a distance of one hundred steps, entered to a depth 
of but nine feet in the banks constructed for the 
purpose. 


Tue Navaso Inprans and soldiers at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, go out among the ant hills and 
find upon their surface scores of gems in a rough 
state, which they sell to jewellers and collectors. 
These are garnets and peridots (Job’s tears), and 
among the former are some of the finest specimens 
in the world. This peridot is an oliye-green 
mineral, which is largely cut into gems. 

A sHorT distance out from Buena Vista there is 
a cave swarming with fad of a curious species, 
of immense size, some haying legs four inches m 


length and a body as large as that of a canary bird. — 
The cave was discovered in December, 1879, and 
was often resorted to by the pioneers, who obtained _ 


the webs for use in place of thread. arly and late 
the cave constantly resounds with a buzzing noise 

which is emitted by the spiders while they are 

weaving their nets. : ae ’ 


Wurtz a London burglar was professionally ; 
engaged the other night, he unwittingly aroused 
the attention of a vigilant dog. The animal un- 


ceremoniously pounced upon him, and he was — 
“made the victim of a sudden and violent attack of 


the grip, the dog sinking his teeth viciously in the 
man’s thigh. The pass-word which was given in 
answer to that grip was of a most profane character, 
and consisted of impassioned appeals for diyine 
assistance ; but they were utterly unheeded by the 
dog, who held the burglar fast until a policeman 


released him, and escorted him to the station-house 
for further treatment. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the ~ 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 


addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 


wrapper. Ne “a Ht 
LAW.—The Legal Editor of SPARE MoMENTS will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of payee 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by 
an Inquiry Coupon cut from the wrapper. Biteytiv 
bi WE do not now reply to Medical Questions Ue 
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__ writing novels, a few hints concerning the methods 
to be observed are quite in order. The first re- 
 quisite, of course, is to make your characters as 
aces real men and women as possible. The 
eroine, if not really beautiful, must possess a 
charm of expression which instantly fascinates all 
who behold it, The advantage of this description 
is that nine out of ten of your readers will think 
_ that it fits themselves, and will be pleased accord- 
ingly. She must have several lovers, all handsome 
and desirable in every way, and marry the most 
_ eligible among them ; this, as everyone knows, is 
what the flesh and blood girl always does—which 
explains why marriage is not a failure. : 
If an artist is introduced, give him long hair 
and knickerbockers. Elderly aunts are always 
‘‘maiden”’ and eccentric. An atheist should be 
the most virtuous man in the book, and is always 
expected to cover the professedly good people with 
confusion. seve 
Be sure to describe a character of gentle birth asa 
coarse, bad man ora drivelling idiot; itis not to be 
expected that generations of culture can produce a 
gentleman ; on the contrary, he must spring from 
the poorer classes, and though not irreproachable 
in the matter of personal cleanliness, in ‘true 
nobility of soul towers over the minion of fortune, 
__- whom he disdains as an effeminate knight of the 
bath. A clergyman must use profane language at 
t least once in the book. <A detective is always out- 
~__ done in his own line of business by an amateur in 
. the same. 


., 
> 
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See, therefore, that the fire 
_ never occurs during the daytime. Ears should 
always be shell-like, feet damty, eyes violet for 
heroine, brown for honesty, grey for cruelty. The 
_ hair may be any colour. If false it denotes bad 
morals. In the case of a woman it is either 
_-—s ** gathered carelessly into a knot,” “‘drawn back 
_ from the forehead,” or ‘braided at the back.’ It 
_ is always done ‘‘simply,” and nothing but ‘a 
single rose”’ is ever worn in it. : 
or description of hero give a portrait of 
yourself as you think you are. As for the scene 
of action, if a cottage, it must nestle—and don’t 
_ forget the honeysuckle. A country house should 
be Elizabethan, a castle feudal, and a suburban 
residence picturesque. Having arranged your plot 
__ and_ characters in good order, and got your story 
finally completed, you haye only to get it accepted 
_ to reap the benefit. 


ee He 


4 ace 
Civilian : ‘‘ And I suppose, like a brave soldier, 
ou followed your colours ?” ; 
Braye One: ‘Yes; whenever there was a battle 
sieaiie € colours were flying, so I fled, 
0. Oe TNS ; 


HO 


“Is any one there ?” asked the professor, re- 
turning home at night, and hearing a noise. 
as No, professor,” said the thief from under the 


under my bed.” . iy eg 
, Binks: “Tlove that girl.” a, 


Jinks: ‘Why ??’ ‘: 
De at What do-you suppose she sent 
_ day present ?” 
_“T don’t know.” tasted 
___ The receipted bill for all the flowers I 


aj 


me for a birth- 


ay 


It’s taken a load off my mind, Ican tell 
. piss : , ; & m7 nate 


END IT TO AN EDITOR!| 


_ Now that so many people amuse themselves by ¥ ak 


“Do you think 


ao 


_ Kisses are like actresses’ diamonds. The oftener 
they’re stolen the better their owners are pleased. 
——:0:— 

Miss R. would marry me if I 
should ask her ?” inquires Softas. 


** Well, she looks like a smart sort of a girl— 
still, she might.” 


10: 

‘‘ And how is Mr. Bones ?” 

‘He does not complain, ulthough he has been 
on the brink of the graye these twenty years.” 

‘< Indeed ! you alarm me.” 

** Professionally, you understand. 
undertaker, you know.” 


roy eee 


He is an 


Mistress : 
clock ?”’ 

Mary (with a servant’s bedroom clock under her 
arm): ‘*Plaze, mum, I’m taking it to the watch- 
maker’s. It’s all out ay order. At foive o’clock 
iyery morning it goes all to paces, and makes such 
a noise I can’t slape.” 


“‘Mary, what are you doing with that 


:0:———— 

Chessly: ‘‘ Boggs makes me real tired some- 
times.” 

Gage: ‘“‘ What has he done now ?” 

Chessly: ‘‘He wanted to borrow a sovereign 
from me, but I didn’t have it, so he borrowed my 
umbrella.” 

Gage: “Well?” 

Chessly: ‘‘And now I find he has pawned the 
umbrella.” 


4 :0:-——— 
-*“ The butcher is here, ma’am,” announced Mary, 

‘*what shall I order ?” 

‘‘Dear me, I hayen’t thought! What can we 
have for dinner, Mary?” 

‘‘T dowt know, ma’am,” was the quiet reply. 

“Oh, can’t you make a suggestion ?” 

“‘T can try,” said Mary, cheerfully. ‘What do 
you make it of f” 


10: 
There is one little fellow in Birmingham who 
does not mean to be placed upon any different 
footing than that occupied by his elders. Not long 
since an aunt was visiting the house. Rupert 
was lying on the floor enjoying a picture book. 

“Rupert, my dear,”’ said the aunt, ‘will you 
please close that door ?”’ 

“Tm busy,” he said, ‘‘ I can’t do it.” : 

‘But if you asked me to do something for you, 
I would certainly do it.” 

** Would you ?” 

‘fh Messx 

‘Then please get up and close that door.” 
:0:—— 

Conjurer: ‘‘ You see, ladies and gentlemen, the 
half-a-crown has vanished. We shall soon find out 
where it has gone. You, honest countryman over 
there, just put your hand in your coat pocket, and 
you will find the coin.” 

Peasant: ‘No; I’ye only got two shilling and 
twopence.” 

C.: ‘* Impossible. 


You must haye the half- 


_ crown.” 


P.: “No, I haven't! That was the sum you 


put in my pocket awhile ago, but I’ve been out to 
have a drink since then.” 
Tableau ! 


——:0: 
Tommy came running to his father one day with 
a weight of trouble on his mind. 
“Sadie says the moon is made of green cheese, 


“That's strange ; T was positive T heard someone | P®, 2nd I don’t believe it.” 


‘* Don’t you believe it. 
‘‘T know it isn’t.” 
“But how do you know? Don’t ask me any 
questions ; you must find out for yourself.” 
‘* How can I find out ?” 
‘You must study it.” j 
He went tothe parlour, took the family Bible 
from the table and was missed for some time, 
when he éame running into the study. 
*“‘T have found it out, for the moon was made 
the cows were.” ei 


tf rane 


Why not?” 


ee 
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NOT: STRONG ENOUGH. 
“Stephen,” said a Virginia employer, speakin 
to an old negro who had Hae haces 
in the yard, ‘I am told that 


} you intend to give 
your son a good education.” 


come out to cut the grass — 


s 


‘‘Dat’s whut I does, sah. Iknows whut it is ter Pi 


struggle erlong widout larnin,’ and I is termined 
dat my son shan’t travel barfoot ober de same flint- 
rock road dat I did.” 

‘A noble resolution, Stephen! There is. some- 
thing beautiful in the uncultivated mind that has 


a reverence for knowledge. Is your boy learning 
rapidly ?”’ 


‘‘ Hz fast ez er horse can trot, sah. Why last — 
week he writ er letter to his aunt dat libs mo’ den ~ 


twenty miles frum yere, an’ atter while he’s gwine 
write his udder aunt dat libs fifty miles away!” 
‘‘ Why doesn’t he write to her now ?” 
‘Oh, he kain’t write so fur yit! He can write 
twenty miles fust-rate ; 
ter write fifty miles till 


2 he got stronger wid his pen. 
But he’s gwine to git 


dar, I tell you. Won’t be 


but I tole him not ter try — 


mo’n er year fo’ dat boy ken set down at one end 


o’ de Guberment an’ ‘write er letter clar ter de 
udder end!” 


ees et 
School Teacher : ‘‘ Now, Bobby, spell needle.” 
Bobby: ‘‘ N-e-i-d-l-e.” 


Teacher : ‘‘ Wrong; there’s no i in needle,” 
Bobby : ‘‘ Well, ’taint a good needle, then.” 


——:0:——. 


“And if I should die, 
and sit by my graye ?”’ 
was poorly. 


Ernest, would you come 


asked Mrs. Wedayear, who 


“Oh, gladly ! gladly!” was her husband’s reply. : 


——0: —— 
Wuar He’p Makz or Tr. 
Editor (handing assistant new author’s MS i 
“ Just read that and see what you'd make of it.” 


_Assistant (after glancing it over): ‘‘I’d make 
cigar-lighters of it, sir.” 


0 


Mistress: ‘‘ Marie, I saw you kissing a young 
man at the kitchen door this morning. I want you 
to understand that I will not stand that sort of 
thing at all.” S 

Marie: ‘‘ Pardon me, madam, I did not know 


the young man was a friend of yours. It shall not 
occur again.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The nate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed Jor postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. or further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Blushing! Blushing!! Blushing! !!—Marvellous cure ; 
free, 1s, 13d.—Address, Arthur Chorlton, Agden Altrincham. 

‘anted, Second-hand Copy of Major Byans’ “ Philatetic 
Handbook” ; state price required.—v.,, 158, Stock well Park-road, 
London, 


post 


Sixty Foreign Stamps : Jhalawar, Tunis, Samoa, Victoria; 2d}... 


Haverstraw, Park-terrace, Swansea. 


Have few Boys’ Books for Sale or Exchange; send stamp for 
list,—H. K , 27, Farndale-terrace, West Hartlepool. 

Three Most Useful Recipes, 2d. each, post free; lot for five 
stamps: How to Make Shell-gold; Non-poisonous Fly-paper ; 
Fasteu Letters to Glass. All genuine—Wood, 24, West-street, 
Reading, 


SPECIAL.—Look amongst your old letters and see if yon haye _ 5 


any Foreign or Colonial Stamps, on Original Envelopes, dated 


between the years 1848 and 1870. If you have, send them to 4 
‘Collector,’ Exchange Department, SPARK MOMENTS, Fetter~ . 


lane, London, and he will return you gocd yalue in cash. 4 

Recipe.—Guaranteed cure for corns, recipe 7d , can be dispensed 
at any chemist’s for 6d—W. Tomlinson, North-street, Luton, 
Beds. (2) 

To be Disposed of: Nunber 1 to Number 12 “ Jack Hark- 
away’s Schooldays”; price 9d., post free, complete,—Letters, 
Blackett Cluderay, 34, Clarence-road, Kentish Town, London, 
N.W. 


‘An American Locomotive Engine for sale; 8 wheels; 2 fiy 


wheels; working cylinders on both sides; plated valve whistle ; 
in gcod working order; price 253., cost #2 103.3; can be seen 


working if required.—Letters: John B, Chideray, 34,/Clavence- 


road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Stamps.—Offer wanted; 340 all different; many rare.—H., ¥, 


Exchange Department, ‘ SPARE MOMEN'Ts,’’Fetter-lane, London, 
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“Gxo. J.” (Dudley).—It will be quite time 
enough to consider the course we shall adopt, in the 
event of 400 persons sending in absolutely correct 
counts, when such an occurrence takes place, which, 
in our opinion, is very improbable. In fact, in our 
humble opinion, we do not believe four will count 
correctly, let alone 400. That is our belief—after 
: having counted the ‘‘a’s” and ‘“‘t’s” in each 
; number twice over, 


and then when checked 
through by a second person, discovering several 
letters that had been missed. If this is our experi- 
ence after years of proof-reading, one can pretty 
safely guess what the general experience will be. 
You must remember that you are not bound to 
“‘waste your time,” as you term it, in counting the 
‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s,”’ the story itself being sufficiently 
interesting, we think, to command the expenditure 
of the regular weekly penny. At any rate, it should 
be, when the amount paid for the copyright (nearly 
£1,000) is taken into consideration. The com- 
petition was instituted, as we stated in the first 
announcement, in order to centre the reader’s 
interest in the tale, and as an inducement to new 
purchasers to continue the paper. In the course 
7 of a few weeks we shall probably make an 
- announcement which will relieve counters of a 
part of their weekly task. 


* * 
* 


Tris week we announce a new weeklycompetition, 
in which 10s. is offered for the most amusing short 
story sent tous. There are, we are quite certain, 
very many amusing incidents daily occurring in the 
families of SPARE MomEnts readers which would 
look well in print. It is with the object of un- 
earthing a few of these, and of putting halfa 
sovereign into somebody’s pocket every week that 
we start the competition. We hope the results will 
come up to our anticipations. 

* 
* 

“OC. 8.”—It would take up too much of our 
space to give a list of all the recitations which have 
appeared in Spare Moments. Jf you will send 
us sixpence, in stamps, we will forward you the 
indexes to Vols. Il. to V. of SPARE MoMmENTs. 
Therein you will find a complete list of the poems 
in question, together with the numbers they 
appeared in. 

* * 
*% 
_ ‘A, May.”—We should advise you to try the 
medium of our ‘‘ Exchange Column” for the pur- 
pose of procuring a small printing press. 
* 
° * 
‘TRAVELLER.’ —The easiest and most accurate 
method of calculating the speed of a train by a 
passenger is to observe the telegraph posts. They 
are arranged along a railway at the rate of thirty to 
-eyery mile. Thus, if you multiply the number of 
telegraph posts passed in a minute or two, the 
| result will be the number of miles that the train is 
-- going in an hour. 


yale 
“A, K.”—the word ‘‘snd” printed for ‘‘ and” 
in Chapter VIII. in the story, ‘‘The Race for 
Wealth,” is to be counted as printed. Only in the 
eyent of a dropped letter, that is to say, where a 
letter in a word does not show, is it to be allowed 


| for. 
a8 * % 
a %* 


* J. W.” (Hunslet).—There are several railway 
stations in the United Kingdom without a booking 
office or a station master. In one or two instances 
tickets are purchased at shops in the town. At 
Coltfield Station, on the Burghead Branch of the 
Highland Railway, there is neither a booking-office 


| nor a station master. Should a resident desire to 


travel by rail, he must wait on the platform until 
the train appears in sight, and then signal to the 
guard his wish to travel. He then pays the guard 
the amount of the fare to the station he wishes to 
travel to. 
* * 
* 


‘A READER OF ‘8. M. For Two YezEARs.”— 
Neither the notice announcing the prizes in con- 
nection with the counting competition nor the 
coupon on the wrapper is to be included in the 
the count, but only the words concerning the story 
in the three pages on which it appears, 

* * 
* 

“*M. M’F.” (Dublin).—As boys are only enlisted 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, you 
cannot join the army until you attain the age of 
eighteen. You would then be ‘eligible for the 
Royal Engineers. f 

* * ; 
* 

‘« JACK.” —Shipwrights, blacksmiths, armourers, 
and coopers for the Royal Navy are at present 
being called for by the ports, but no carpenters, 
masters, or crews are required. Certificates of 
character are examined, and applicants are prac- 
tically tested as to capabilities before being 
accepted. In the cases of blacksmiths, plumbers, 
and coopers an allowance of £1 is made by Govern- 
ment for bedding, whether the men enter for con- 
tinuous seryice or not. Leave on full pay is 
allowed both whilst serving at home and on return 
from foreign service; this leaye amounts, after a 
full term of foreign seryice, to six weeks and up- 
wards. Those who enter for continuous service 
receive £2 10s. towards their outfit on entry, and 
again on re-engaging fora second period of ten years. 
Applications should be made to the Royal Marine 
Recruiting officers stationed in the chief towns, to 
the Recruiting Department, 22, Spring Gardens, 
London, §.W., or the captains of the District 
Coast Guard Ships. If rejected at the post of 
examination, candidates will have a free pass given 
them back to their homes. 


geet 
“A Faruer.’—It is possible that with some 
children corporal punishment is necessary, but it 
should not be resorted to till all other means 
haye failed. 
. *% & 
* 
‘‘A. B.”’—To cure a soft corn, dip a linen rag in 
turpentine and wrap the rag around the toe on 


which the corn is situated, night and morning. 
The corn will usually disappear in a few days. 


heen 

“ Tj1oNEL.’’—Old engravings, wood-cuts, printed 
matter and other articles which haye become 
brown or yellow by age, may be restored by 
adopting the following treatment :—Dissolve four 
pounds of bicarbonate of soda in one gallon of 
boiling water, then add one pound of the finest 
powdered chloride of lime. When cool strain, 
and pour into a suitable vessel. The immersion 
of time-stained engravings, etc., in this solution 
for one minute will restore them to their former 
colour without injury. sa 

* % 
* 

‘*M. T. M.”—Several methods are employed in 
producing the illustrations seen in the newspapers 
of the present day. Chief among these are the pro- 
cesses known as photo-engraying, or zinc etching, 
and chalk engraving. In the first-mentioned the 
picture is photographed on a prepared plate of 
glass, then transferred to another plate, and from 
that to a sensitised zine plate. This is subjected to 
the action of etching ink, washed, cut to proper 
size, and mounted on a metal or a wooden block, 
in which shape it is placed in the columns of the 
publication for which it is intended, and printed 
from in the same manner as type. To minutely 
describe eyery step of this process would require 
more than a column of this paper, and, conse- 


quently, you must rest content with.a mere out-_ 
line. In what is called the ‘‘chalk process,” the — 
picture is cut into a chalk-coated steel plate by 
means of steel points. Molten metal is then poured 
over it, and fills up the lines cut into the chalk. 
This reproduces the picture on metal, which needs 
only to be trimmed up, when it is ready for 
printing. 
* %* 
* 


‘“V. C.—Honduras is said to be a good country 
to emigrate to, although the’ unsettled state of the 
Government might be objectionable. Bear in mind, 
however, that wherever you go, there is more in the 
man than in the,location. 


* * 
* 


‘* FRANK” (Liverpool).—The age of a horse can 
be told by his teeth up to the twentieth year. A 
colt when six months old has cut all his first or 
colt’s teeth. These are called nippers, and are six 
innumber. They have a slender fang, and their 
front surface isgrooved in furrows. These furrows 
disappear from the pair of middle nippers when 
the colt is a year old. When he is two years old 
he sheds this pair of milk-teeth and cuts his first 
pair of horse’s teeth, which have deep, black 
cavities and full sharp edges. When he is three 
he sheds the next pair of nippers, and cuts two 
more teeth of like appearance as the first. At 
four years old the corner teeth fall out and are 
replaced by permanent teeth, and at fiye the horse — 
has his full set of teeth, and has also cut two more 
called tushes or canine teeth, which are sharp and 
conical in shape. The teeth are worn away about 
one twelfth of an inch eyery-year, so that the 
black cavities in the centre nippers below disappear 
in the sixth year, those of the next pair in the 
seventh year, those of the corner teeth in the 
eighth year. Also the outer corner teeth of upper 
and lower jaw just meet at eight years of age. 
At nine the cups vanish from the two centre 
nippers above, and each of the two upper corner 
teeth has a little sharp protrusion at the outer 
corner. By the time the horse is twelve years old 
all the black cavities have disappeared and are 
only indicated by brownish spots. The age is 
then indicated by the shape of the teeth, which 
lose their oval shape and become more and more 
triangular until the twentieth. year, when the 
teeth have lost all regularity of outline and no 
longer betray the age of the animal. 


* * 
* 


‘READER.”—While it is possible to gain some 
knowledge of the art of drawing and painting by 
letter, itis by no means a satisfactory method of 
gaining instruction. If you cannot obtain the per- 
sonal supervision of a regular teacher, the betterand 
cheaper way will be to provide yourself with a good 
work on the subject, by a prominent artist. 
will send you the names, prices, and publishers, 
of several good books on the subjects on receipt of 
a stamped directed envelope. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Kurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :—- 

12months ... ... .o. .o. 68. 6d, 

65) mis. | necc cee Lf ROR Ey 

Brix; moe lfetg) ised eevee ASO 
Rates for other countries on application. _ 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co, 
Bombay, etc. For the ore of Good Hope: 
—G, A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, H.C., 26th September, 1891. é F 
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MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


MR. FRANK MAY, 


the chief cashier of the Bank of England, is a 
gentleman of whom yery little is heard, though his 
name is better known than that of any other per- 
son in the world, for on eyery Bank of England 
note is printed a fac-simile of his signature. 
There is no part of the civilised globe where 
a Bank of England note is not recognised, and 
they can be carried so conveniently that a great 
many travellers prefer these notes to letters of 
credit. Mr. May is rather a good-looking man, 
with high forehead, clear eyes, short thin curly 
_ hair, a firm mouth, and somewhat of the appearance 
of a student, although he was a famous oar in his 
day, and a good all-round cricketer. 
The Bank of England is empowered to issue bank 
_ notes to the value of £16,200,000, to each and every 
one of which notes the fac-simile signature of Mr. 
May is attached. There are very few living men in 
fact whose signature costs not less than £5 to pro- 
cure, but yet whose name, as before stated, is 
better known than those of many men of note. 


10: 


THE NEW QUEEN OF HAWAII, 


Lydia Hamakacha Lilinokalani, who has ascended 
the throne in succession to the late King, is not 
wholly inexperienced, as she has on several occa- 

sions acted as regent in absence of the King; 
indeed, she was so acting when he died. Her 
relationship to the Kamehamehas, the first Kings 
of the United Hawaiian Islands, is through her 
mother. It is an old native law that legitimacy 
(or the right to be royal) is derived from the 
female, and not from the male, as in European 
countries. The Queen, who was proclaimed heir- 
apparent to the throne on April 12, 1877, is 
morganatically married, her husband, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Owen Domidis, who has just died, having been 

a governor of one of the islands. The new ruler is 
tallin stature and dignified in manner. She is a 
Woman of much strength of character, is intel- 
lectual, well read, and, in fact, cleyer. She speaks 
English fluently. 


50 Sarre eens 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 
the distinguished doctor, is a lithe-built, severely 
side-whiskered man who owns to four and fifty 
years. He was born at Leytonstone and educated 
at the London Hospital Medical College, Paris, 
and Vienna. He began life as a merchant’s clerk, 
_ but soon jilted commerce for medicine, and before 
he was thirty founded the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat, in Golden-square, on which subject he 
is now the greatest living authority. 
His practice, like his fees, is enormous, and he has 


_ &@ grown-up son whoison the stage. Dr. Mackenzie 


is the author of numerous publications on laryn- 
gological subjects, and in particular of asystematic 
treatise in two volumes on ‘‘ Diseases of the Throat 


_ and Nose,” which is acknowledged to be a standard 
work, In 1887, Queen Victoria improved him into 
oe a kni, 


ight, as a reward for his assiduous services in 


attending the German Emperor Frederick. Take 
it altogether, Sir Morell has no reason to grumble 
at fortune, and may be excused for haying a pretty 
good opinion of himself. 


10: 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


the well-known novelist, who is not yet fifty years 
of age (having been born on April 13, 1847, at West 
Bromwich), is a man of many parts. By turns 
he has been a soldier, a war correspondent, a 
poet, a novelist, a lecturer, a dramatist, and an 
actor. He is strongly built and of medium size, 
and as a conyersationalist and a teller of strange 
tales he has few equals. At heart he is a 
thorough Bohemian, and he looks it every inch. 
He began Press life as a reporter on the now defunct 
Birmingham Morning News. In 1873, like many 
of the provincial newspaper reporters who make 
headway in the profession, he came to the great 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


metropolis and secured a position on the Daily 
News, also contributing occasionally to the 
World. During the Russo-Turkish war in 1877 
Mr. Murray acted as special correspondent for 
the Times. At the conclusion of the war he 
continued his Press work, and was engaged as 
correspondent for the Scotsman. 

It was not until 1879 that David entered the 
world of fiction in earnest; then he wrote ‘‘A Life’s 
Atonement” for Chambers’ Journa’. This was 
succeeded by his best known story, ‘‘ Joseph’s 
Coat.” Several other serials have evolved them- 
selyes from his active brain, one of the latest 
being ‘Aunt Rachel,’ which ran through the 
English Illustrated Magazine. In 1889 he colla- 
borated with Henry Murray in A_ Dangerous 
Catspaw, and with Mr. Herman in Wild Dorrie, 
In the same year he went to San Francisco; he 
also visited Australia for the purpose of deliver- 
ing some lectures. Previous to his departure for 
the Antipodes he was entertained at a public 
dinner. 

- He returned to this country from Australia in 
August, and gaye his impressions of the 


Australians, or Antipodeans as he calls them, in 
an exhaustive article in the Contemporary Heview. 

In the same month a play entitled Ned’s Chum, 
written by Mr. Murray, was produced at the 
Globe Theatre, and met with a hearty reception. 
He intends in the future to devote himself to acting, 
and is now performing in the provinces in Ned’s 
Chum. 


———10: —--— 


MADAME MARIE ROZE 


was born in Paris in 1850. She made her début on 
the French stage in Heérold’s opera of Marie, and 
her success was so great that the Emperor Napoleon 
presented her with a gold wreath which is now one 
of her most yalued mementoes. 

As a proof of the great esteem in which she was 
held, no less than three operas were written espe- 
pecially for her—Bizet’s Carmen, Flotow’s L’ Ombre, 
and Auber’s Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, and she 
become the idol not only of the people, but had 
the honour of being personally complimented by 
nearly all the reigning Sovereigns of Hurope, who 
visited Paris during the Exhibition. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, when all the 
theatres of Paris were closed, Madame Roze de- 
voted herself assiduously to the care of the sick and 
wounded, and herself founded an ambulance, for 
which services she receiyed the Geneva Cross and 
the grateful thanks of her country. 

One of Madame Roze’s most treasured souvenirs 
is a bracelet of diamonds, sapphires, and rubies, 
with which Queen Victoria presented her on the 
occasion of a visit to Osborne. 


10: ———— 
EMPEROR WILLIAM OF 
GERMANY 


is, without exception, the most interesting ruling 
sovereign of the time. Ascending the throne at 
such a youthful age as he did, it was feared that he 
would throw Hurope into a general conflict. 
Having always been known as a hot-headed youth, 
it was feared he would be a turbulent ruler, but in 
this he disappointed his enemies. A former officer 
in the German army who recently visited his native 
country, went to see his old army comrades and 
happened to meet the young Emperor. He asserts 
that he never saw such a change in a man before, 
compared with the time when the Emperor was a 
prince, when he had frequent opportunities of seeing 
that young ruler. 
headed, and, to all appearances, a devil-may-care 
fellow; now he is more like a statue than a man. 
All that old-time dash and daring seem to have left 
him, and somehow he gave one the impression of 
being old and weary, notwithstanding his youthful 
face. He sat upon his horse rigid and stiff, and 
his face had a strange pallor that gave him almost 
the appearance of a corpse. If it were not for the 
seemingly far-reaching gaze of his eyes he might 
be considered weak, but he is far from that, beimg 
the personification of uniiring energy. He has 
replaced his father as the idol of the people by his 
democratic solicitude for their welfare, though he 
always was, even as the Crown Prince, the beau 
ideal of the soldiers. He is now at once their de- 
light and their terror, being a hard worker and a 
strict disciplinarian. 


In those days he was hot-»%) 
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THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


By JOSEPH FREDERIOK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “Stanfield Hall,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MISER’S DESPAIR AND DEATH. 


HE bewildered and astonished Alice was 
borne half-fainting to the stately equipage 
which, on a signal from the earl, drew up 
to the porch of the church. The poor 
girl could scarcely comprehend her feel- 
ings on finding herseit so unexpectedly 
raised to a rank which her wildest dreams 
had never pictured. She—the despised, 


' the humble Alice—the wife of one of England’s proudest 


eers. It was not love alone which filled her innocent 

eart—it was gratitude, veneration, and almost idolatry 
towards the man who could make so disinterested a 
sacrifice. 

Poor girl! She little knew the power of gold; that 
with a fortune such as hers she might have commanded 
the coronet of a duke. 

Nicholas Arden stood, the picture of mute despair, 
watching their departure. In his worldly nature he 
understood it all; and the idea of his daughter's fortune 
being wrung from him was torture—madness. He could 
have parted with his heart’s blood more freely, 

“Come—come, Master Arden!” said the magistrate, 
who had somewhat smoothed his ruffled dignity; “ Mis- 
tress Alice, after all, has not made such a very bad 
match. Countess of Moretown!” 

The miser uttered a deep groan. 

“A man whose influence is acknowledged 
country!” added the son of Aisculapius. 

“A beggar!” exclaimed the old man; “a spendthrift 
per eade are mortgaged to the lastshilling! My gold— 
my gold !” 

The two gentlemen exchanged glances. These few 
brief words, wrung from the speaker in his agony, gave 
them a clue to the disinterestedness of the peer. 

The report had spread like wildfire through the neigh- 
bouring streets that Alice Arden had been married to 
some great lord, and that her father was going mad. The 
consequence was that a crowd of curious, idle persons 
began to collect. At first they gazed in silence on the 
gaunt figure of the miser, who in sudden despair had 
seated himself upon a broken tombstone—his teeth 
clenched, his keen grey eyes riveted upon the ground. 

Tt soon became whispered that the match was a stolen 
one—and many rejoiced that the poor girl had at last 
escaped from the degrading thraldom in which she had so 
long been kept. 

“To look at him,” observed a butcher-boy, who, with 
his tray upon his shoulder, had joined the crowd, “one 
would imagine that his gold had run away, and not his 
daughter.” 

“A mouth less to feed,’’ added another, consolingly. 

“ Where is Goliah ?” shouted a third—for since the dis- 
appearance of the parish boy a report had been prevalent 
amongst the lower orders that the miser had first starved 
him to death, then buried him. Had it been stated that 
he had eaten the lad, the ridiculous assertion would have 
found some believers—so great was the credulity of the 
mob for the strange and horrible. 

The sexton at last approached, and inquired of Mr. 
Arden, “if he would not have the bells rung upon the 
joyful occasion.” The miser regarded him for an instant 
with a vacant stare, as if he did not fully comprehend the 
question, The man was obliged to repeat it, adding, 
“that the fee was only three guineas.” 

“Had it been for her funeral,” exclaimed Nicholas, “I 
would have paid it cheerfully—ay, cheerfully—large as 
thesum is. But nownota penny!” 

There were several cries of “Shame!” and a few slight 
hisses. 

“You had better retire, my dear sir, to your home,” 
gently whispered the magistrate, whom prudence com- 
*pelled to act the part of a consoling friend—for he was in 
the miser’s debt. 

Nicholas Arden rose from his seat with some difficulty ; 
he was an aged man, and the shock had been a severe one. 

“ Yes, yes,” he muttered, “I will go home.” 

“And I will accompany you, my dear sir,” said Dr. 
Girkins, offering his arm ; “you are ill» Mr, Arden—very 
ill, Dying!” he whispered to the magistrate ; “a little 
medicine and repose.” 

“Medicine,” interrupted the old man, whose frame 
begen to shake as if he had been stricken with the palsy. 
“No, no—drugs cost money, and I have none to spare—not 
a pill, not a draught! Besides,” he added, “there is the 
parish doctor, and mine is a case for charity—true 
charity.” 

It was evident that the mental faculties of the speaker 
had received a severe blow, from which it was more than 
doubtful that he would recover, The two gentlemen led 
him, therefore, like a child, from the churchyard to the 


gate of his own house, which was strongly barred and 
locked, as usual. 


in the 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


The magistrate and Dr. Girkins consulted for a few 
moments; after which the former thrust his hand gently 
into the pocket of the miser’s dressing-gown, in search of 
the key. 

“They are a-robbing you, Nick,” shouted the butcher- 
boy, who, with the majority of the crowd, had followed. 

“Make care of your money,” cried several others. 

Mr. Frost, with a deep blush which might have been 
caused by virtuous indignation at such a suspicion, let go 
the old man’s arm, and turned round to regard the 
speakers. Dr. Girkins appeared equally astonished at 
such an imputation. : 

On Nicholas Arden, however, the effect was very 
different. The words “robbery” and “ gold” appeared 
for an instant to restore him to his self-possession; for, 
while his two friends were reproving the crowd, he drew 
from his bosom the massive iron key of the gate, unlocked 
it with extraordinary celerity, and, darting in, closed the 
barrier in their faces, 

A shout of mirth followed this exploit. 

“The old fox has doubled upon them!” observed one. 

After repeatedly kmocking at the door, which the miser 
had both locked and barred against them, the two gentle- 
men, with an expression of concern which said much for 
their humanity, walked slowly away, each in his heart 
secretly cursing the presence of the mob, which had pre- 
vented their entrance into the old man’s abode; and yet 
the doctor had only lost a patient who would never have 
paid him, and the lawyer a client. 

As for the idea hinted by the crowd—that they intended 
to pay themselyes—it was absurd; both were so very 
respectable. } . 

They resolved, however, to return at night, and if 
possible, effect an entrance—of course with the best of 
motives. 

After fastening the outer gate, Nicholas Arden entered 
the deserted mansion, and for the first time, perhaps, in 
his long life, a sense of loneliness struck upon his heart. 
Each door as he passed he locked securely after him, till 
he reached the apartment of Alice: the door was still 
barred, just as he had left it. 

“J cannot understand it!” he muttered; “curses on 
the weakness which hesitated! I should have struck the 
blow before—all would have been secure then! It has 
cost me a fortune! Jam beggared! beggared!” 4 

Finding himself far too weak to attempt forcing the 
door, the miser retraced his way to his cabinet, from one 
of the drawers of which he selected a huge bunch of keys, 
and then returned. After various trials the lock at last 
yielded, and he entered the apartment. 

The first object which struck him was the lean body of 
the dead cat lying upon the floor, the eyes half-starting 
from the head, and the distorted state of the limbs indi- 
cating the convulsive agony in which it had died. Upon 
the table was the small plate, with one slice of bread 
untasted. 

Nicholas Arden at once comprehended how he had been 
foiled in his crime; but instead of being grateful, he 
spurned the body of the animal impatiently with his foot, 
exclaiming : - 

“Would she were lying in thy place. The unnatural 
child who has robbed me of my gold! But it shall never 
be hers,” he added fiercely, “or the titled beggar’s who 
has wedded her! I'll take it to the grave with me— 
seer Bae I can sleep then—sleep and laugh aty 
them!” 

Full of this idea the old man seated himself. For 
awhile he seemed buried in reflection—his busy brain was 
concocting some extraordinary scheme by which to dis- 
appoint the peer of his wife’s fortune and rob his child of 
that portion of her mother’s inheritance which he retained 
in his hands. As the means of executing his fiend- 
like project became more and more defined, a smile, cold 
and unearthly, flitted for an instant over his thin, dis- 
coloured lips. 

“Tt will do!” he exclaimed—it will do!” 

His eyes fell upon the old tortoiseshell desk which had 
been his wife’s. It was open, and a letter in the hand- 
writing of Alice lying upon it, directed to himself. 

With all his nerve it was some minutes before Nicholas 
Arden could muster- sufficient resolution to break the 
seal; and when he did break it the words appeared to 
run into each other at first. 

“ Father!” it began—“in that word I find a sufficient 
motive to conceal from every human being the attempt of 
which you have been guilty! Is it possible, I ask myself, 
that, with age upon your brow—the grave yawning at 
your feet—avarice could so far stifle the cry of nature as 
to induce you to stain your soul by the murder of your 
ownchild? And yet I cannot doubt it: the proof—the 
terrible proof—still lies before me! I will not reproach 
you with my joyless childhood—the privation of my youth 
—my lonely, sad existence! I endured them, if not with- 
out repining, at least without reproach ; but this last act 
has broken the bond of obedience! For your sake, as well 
as my own, I have placed a barrier between your evil 
passions and myself by bestowing my hand upon a 
generous man, to whose protection I can trust myself. 
Farewell, Pray that God may forgive you, and if in the 
moments of solitude and reflection better thoughts should 
arise in your heart, be assured of the forgiveness of her 
who still remembers that she is your child!” 

It was signed “ Alice.” 

“ Hypocrite !’’ exclaimed the old man as he cast the 
letter impatiently from his trembling hand. ‘“ May 
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she live to curse the hour she fled my roof as bitterly 


‘as I do!” 


The idea struck him that it would be prudent to 
destroy the proof—for such it might be considered—of his 
guilty intention. He attempted to rise from the chair in 
which he had hitherto been seated ; but his limbs appeared 
spell-bound—they no longer obeyed the impulse of his 
will—paralysis had seized the lower extremities of his 
person | ce 

With a yell of fury resembling a despayns poaelie 
ery he cast himself upon the floor, and crawled like 
a bruised reptile towards the paper—which, the instant he 
reached, he tore with his teeth into a thousand pieces, 
foaming at the mouth like some wild beast over its prey. 

“Oh, for a moment's strength!” he groaned, “to reach 
my cabinet.” 3 

But the moment’s strength he prayed for was denied 
him, The dark project he had formed of concealing his 
wealth and papers he had no longer power to execute ; and 
the thought that his gold—the idol for which he had so 
nearly stained his soul with murder—would be inherited 
by his child, drove the miser frantic, - 

Darkness at length fell upon his soul—that moral 
darkness which no ray of faith or hope can penetrate. 

Nicholas Arden felt that he was dying, and the eonvic- 
tion overwhelmed him with despair; but with no feeling of 
remorse for his past life—no regret for his misdeeds— 
repentance was denied him. Bitterly did he now regret 
that he had rejected the aid of Dr, Girkins, although it 
must have been paid for with a portion of his cherished 
idol. He would have given worlds to have lived but for 
another day; but the King of Terrors was not to be 
bribed—he was left to die as he had lived—alone—without 
one kindred hand to wipe the cold dew from his brow— 
one eye of affection to watch his last agony, or voice of 
faith to bid him hope or ask a blessing on his parting 
soul, 

How philosophy would have smiled and religion wept 
to view the closing scene of the miser’s existence—cursing 
at last the gold which was impotent to save him—madly 
proffering it, in his agony, for a draught of water to cool 
his burning lips—but not one prayer, one tear of 
penitence. 

And so he died—tnaided and alone, The last word of 
the miser was an imprecation choked by the death-rattle 
in his parched throat. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
MIDNIGHT VISITORS—THE MISER’S WEALTH, © 


The respectable Mr. Frost and his friend, Dr. Girkins 
—for they had suddenly become sworn friends—waited till 
the hour of midnight before they made their visit to the _ 
house of Nicholas Arden. 

“The old man must be dead or dying!” observed Dr. 
Girkins, who had rung the bell of the miser’s mansion 
several times without anyone replying to it. 

“Do you really think so?” said his companion, 

“ Certain—read it in every feature this morning!” was 
the reply. ; 

After a hastily-whispered consultation the last speaker 
began to mount the wall, with the intention, once on the 
other side, of unbarring the door to admit his friend. 
Just as he reached the summit a chaise and four drove up 
to the house, and Mr. Brindsly and the -reader’s old 
acquaintance, Goliah, alighted in front of the gate. 

“ Halloa!” exclaimed the latter; ‘have we robbers 
here?” 

“Robbers?” repeated the magistrate, in an indignant 
tone ; “do we look like robbers ?” 

“ Very,” replied the boy. 

Could the worthy goldsmith have seen the countenances 
of the two gentlemen detected in so equivocal a position, 
he would not have wondered at his companion’s sus- 

icion. 

At Your being: here,” he said, “at such an hour, to say 
the least of it, has a strange appearance! Pray may I 
ask whom I have the honour of addressing?” 

“My name is Frost, sir—a magistrate of the city—and 
this gentleman is Dr. Girkins, the medical attendant of 
Mr. Arden, We left him this. morning ill—very ill, My 
friend,” continued Mr. Frost, “returned to visit his 
patient; but, after repeatedly ringing the bell without 
receiving an answer, conceived himself justified, seeing — 
the emergency of the case, in effecting an entrance—a pro- 
ceeding which my presence fully justified. And now, 
gentlemen,” added the magistrate, “having explained our 
visit, Sa i you will be good enough to give an account 
of yours?’ a 

That is perfectly satisfactory!” ~ observed Mr, 
Brindsly. “Iam the brother-in-law of Mr. Arden, and 
the trustee of his daughter's property! At a late hour in 
the day I learned, from a hurried note I received, of her 
marriage with Lord Moretown; consequently, it became 
necessary that I should instantly communicate with her 
father. Should anything have occurred your presence 
will render my proceedings less difficult! But how to 
enter the house ?” 

“Teave that to mel” said the boy. “I know every 
nook and corner of the place! The old man must have 
been cleverer than when I knew him to bar me out.” —_ 

Without waiting for the sanction of Mr, Frost, Goliah 
began to climb the wall, over which he disappeared with 
the agility of a cat; and in a few minutes the ponderous 
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Taking the lamps from the chaise the party entered. 
The old mansion was silent as a tomb. Slowly and 
cautiously they explored the different rooms till they 
reached the chamber of Alice, where their anticipations 
—we cannot say their fears—were confirmed. Nicholas 
Arden lay dead upon the floor—the body of the cat beside 


im. 

Before making further search it was thought advisable 
to send a message requesting the attendance of the mayor. 

It was nearly daybreak before the presence of the last- 
named personage—who proved to be well acquainted with 
Mr. Brindsly—justified further proceedings. 

On entering the room in which the miser kept his 
treasure they found everything in its usual state. The 
iron-bound cabinets were fast locked; but before pro- 
ceeding to seal them it was thought proper that their con- 
tents should be examined, 

In the first was found an immense sum of gold, bags of 
guineas, mostly discoloured with age ; caskets of glittering 
gems left with the dead man as security, and piles of 
plate—some of it bearing the crests of the principal 
families of the county. The mayor affixed his seal as soon 
as the inventory had been taken. Mr, Frost and the 
goldsmith followed his example. 

The next cabinet was chiefly filled with papers—bonds, 
mortgages, and title-deeds—all carefully arranged and 
labelled. Amongst other securities was a bond of Mr. 
Frost's for four thousand pounds. 

The same suspicion struck both Mr. Brindsly and 
Goliah as the mayor read the name, while the former 
registered it. 

Still the kind-hearted man was as far as ever from the 
object of his search—the miser's will. He was too much a 


man of the world to be dazzled at the marriage of his 
niece with Lord Moretown, whose character and embarrass- 


ments were well known to him. He was in despair at the 


idea of the needy peer becoming the uncontrolled pos- 


sessor of her immense fortune, and secretly prayed that 
her father by some testamentary disposition might have 
placed it beyond his grasp. 

‘Poor Alice!” he murmured with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment; “asa wife or:daughter doomed equally to be aslave. 
The old man has died intestate !” 

The second cabinet was then sealed in the same manner 
as the first. 

“The old man Has made a will—I am sure of it!” ex- 
claimed Goliah to his master, as soon as he comprehended 
the disappointment which the worthy goldsmith felt. 
“ He loved his money too dearly whilst living not to have 
provided for the disposal of it when dead.”’ 

Mr. Brindsly shook his head. Every receptacle had 
been searched in vain. Nota line or word that could be 
construed into a testamentary disposition had they dis- 
covered. 

The following day the earl,was written to for instruc- 
tions ; he answered the letter in person, accompanied by 
his agent, who took possession of the house and everything 
it contained. One circumstance, however, appeared inex- 
plicable to all parties. The deed8, the heavy securities 
upon the Moretown estates were nowhere to be found ; and 
‘oe both the mayor and Mr. Brindsly were certain they 

ad left them in the cabinet, the seals of which appeared, 
when they examined it, unbroken, 

The funeral of Nicholas Arden took place at a late hour 
in the evening. He was buried in the graveyard of St. 
Botolph’s Priory, followed only by Mr. Brindsly, Goliah, 
and the agent of the Harl of Moretown. Not a tear was 
shed upon his grave; and the prayers which the clergy- 
man pronounced over it sounded in the ears of the 


_ assistants like hollow mockeries; all felt it a relief when 


the ceremony was ended. 

The day after the funeral, the goldsmith and his 
assistant returned to London: the latter took with him 
Mabel’s bird—which he had ¢arefully fed since his arrivaht 
in Colchester—the old arm-chair, and a portrait of the 
miser’s deceased wife: he! knew how her daughter would 
prize it, 

Alice was alone in the splendid mansion of her husband, 
when the faithful fellow brought them to her. The earl 
was absent in the North using his newly-acquired wealth 
to secure the return of his two nominees—for England was 
on the eve of a general election, 

Although only a few days married, many of her 
illusions had yanished, Lord Moretown was courteous to 
his wife—coldly courteous—for he was, in a manner at 
least, a gentleman; but the mask was beginning to grow 
transparent. She saw that her wealth had been the object 
of his selfish aim—not her person or her heart. 

“OQ Miss Alice!” exclaimed the young man, bursting 
into tears, as he saw the pale face and sombre weeds of 
his former mistress: “I beg your pardon—that is, my 

“ Call me Alice,” interrupted the poor girl, with a sickly 
smile; “it reminds me of the olden time!” ; 

“T have bronght you Mabel’s bird and cage,” continued 
her visitor, in a more cheerful tone; “and the portrait 


, 


“My mother's! Oh, thank you—thank you!” exclaimed 


of it more than my father’s wealth! It is the only 
memento | possess of one whose virtues were an example 
to her child—whose fortitude,” she mentally added, “I 
may soon have occasion to imitate |” 

inging the bell, she directed the groom of the chambers 
to order the things which the gentleman had brought with 
him to be conveyed to her dressing-room. The countenance 
of the parish boy flushed with pride: Alice had galled 
him “ gentleman.” 

And so he was, in heart and feeling—one of nature’s 
gentlemen ; for he was grateful, courteous, and honest. 
The two years he had passed with Mr. Brinisly had 
wonderfully improved his appearance. 

“And what has become of Mabel?” inquired Lady 
Moretown; “has my uncle ever received any intelligence 
of her?” 

“No! Three months after the attempted robbery of 
the shop by her husband and Black Will, she left the 
house in search of her lost child.” 

A few days after the above interview, Lord Moretown 
retuxred to London in high spirits at the success of his 
visit to the North; his sudden accession to wealth had 
enabled him to defeat the combination which had been 
formed against his interest in the family borough, and 
return both his candidates. The long intrigued-for seat 
in the Cabinet seemed at last within his reach. 

He was seated at breakfast, with his bride, the morning 
after his return, intently occupied with the political article 
in the Times, when the servant brought him acard. It 
was a most unusual hour for visitors. 

The ambitious peer half-started from his chair to reach 
it, imagining it to be that of a nobleman intrusted by the 
king with the formation of a new Ministry. 

He let it drop upon the carpet with an expression of 
disappointment and disgust as soon as he read the name of 
Mr. Thomas Brindsly, Goldsmith, Lombard-street. ° 

“Not at home!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What can the man 
want, calling at such an unreasonable hour? I told him 
to see my agent upon all matters of business.” 

“The gentleman said, my lord, that this was private 
business! ” 

“Can't see him.” 

“Tell my uncle, James, that I will see him,” said Alice, 
in a calm firm tone; “and show him, if you please, to my 
dressing-room,” 

A slight frown rested for an instant upon the brow of 
her husband—but she would not see it, 

“ Of course, Lady Moretown,” he said, “I do not wish to 
dictate whom you are to receive in your own house; but, 
considering your inexperience of the usages of the world, 
my advice may be necessary.” 

“Mr. Brindsly, my lord, is my uncle—the only relative 
IT have in the world! More—he has proved himself for 
years a true and steadfast friend. .You would not surely 
have me show an ungrateful heart, and treat him with 
neglect and coldness! I should despise myself!” 

“See him!” repeated the peer, “certainly, Lady More- 
town—that is, occasionally! These feelings are very 
natural—very praiseworthy, no doubt. But every station 
has its peculiar duties and sacrifices! ” 

“So I perceive,’ observed Alice, with an involuntary 
sigh, 

Hither her husband felt the unintended satire, or was 
particularly annoyed at not receiving the intelligence he 
expected from his political friends ; but he caught up the 
paper and left the room without a word. 

Alice felt a choking sensation in her throat, and the 
tears started to her eyes. 

“ Fool—fool!” she murmured, as with a trembling hand 
she dashed aside her tears, “to think that any could be 
found to really love me. Love is the privilege but of 
those happy few upon whose destiny nature and kind stars 
smile. let me,” she added, after a pause, “forget my 
dream, and wake to life’s reality.” 

A few minutes afterwards, with a calm, pale counte- 
nance, she entered the dressing-room, where the goldsmith 
was waiting her coming. 

“ Alice,” said the old man, taking her kindly by the 
hand and fixing his eyes upon her, ‘‘you are not happy! 
Why did you make this hasty marriage?” 

‘“ T cannot tell you,” replied his niece, with a shudder; 
“that is a point, my dear uncle, on which you must never 
press me. It is a Secret between me andthedead. Itwas 
to obtain a home—a protector—a friend.” 

“Was there not my house?” observed Mr. Brindsly, in 
a reproachful tone ; “how often have I not urged you to 
make that your home ?”’ 

“You have—you have ever been most kind to me,” 
replied Lady Moretown. “Let this reply end all ques- 
tions between us as to the reasons of my hasty marriage. 
When [bestowed my hand upon the earl my heart went 
with it!” 

“ And, unfortunately,” added the goldsmith, with asigh, 
“your fortune : for your father died intestate, and all that 
remains of your mother’s property is the portion of it she 
placed in my hands. The rest my brother-in-law had 
advanced upon the security of Lord Moretown’s estates.” 

A deep blush suffused the cheek of the countess as she 
listened to the explanation. It was another veil rudely 
rent aside between her heart and its first idol. 

“T wish to see his lordship,” continued the old man, “ to 
point out to him the ‘justice, the propriety, of making 
some settlement of your immense inheritance. Should he 
die to-morrow, having a son by his first marriage, the boy 
would take everything.” i 


“T think not of it—heed it not,” replied his niece ; “ the 
portion of my mother’s property which remains in your 
hands will be quite sufficient for my wants.,’’ 

“You may Leer children, Alice,’ observed her more 
prudent relative; “you have no right to leave them 
beggars—at the mercy of your stepson,” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
the earl, who came to inform his wife that he should dine 
from home. The haughty peer scarcely condescended to 
notice his plebeian relative, whom he affected not to 
know. r 8 

“My uncle, Mr. Brindsly, my lord,” said the countess, 
introducing them. 

Her husband nodded slightly, and was about to quit the 
room when the goldsmith requested his attention fora few 
minutes, 

“My visit, my lord,” 
intended for you.” 

“ You do me extreme honour, Mr. , Mr. ——. What 
did you say, my love, was your relative’s name ?” 

“ Brindsly,” said the goldsmith, in a firm tone; “your 
lordship ought to remember it, seeing how often you have 
written to me to solicit indulgences for the interest of the 
large sums the late Mr. Arden lent upon your estates,” 

“ Have you the deeds?” eagerly demanded the peer. 

“No, my lord,” was the reply. “I was present when 
the inventory was made, also when the seals of the cabinet 
were broken ; they were not to be found.” 

“ Provoking stupidity!" exclaimed the earl; “though 
perhaps, after all, it does not much signify.” 

Again he was on the point of leaving the apartment 
when Mr. Brindsly respectfully but firmly requested that 
he would name an hour when he could see him. 

“T have a poor head for business; you had much better 
see my agent,” answered Lord Moretown. Then, after a 
pause, seeing that the suggestion was not taken, he added, 
“butif you prefer seeing me personally, let it be so, at 
twelve to-morrow.” 

The goldsmith bowed and took his leave ; and the peer, 
bowing with studied politeness to his wife, retired from 
the drawing-room, muttering as he went: 

“What can the old fool require with me?” 


said the worthy man, “was partly 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE INTERVIEW, AND WHAT CAME OF IT—MDLLE. 
ATHALIE, 


At the appointed hour Mr, Brindsly waited upon the 
peer at his splendid mansion, and was ushered into the 
library. He found his lordship in no very amiable 
humour—for he had just received the severest mortifica- 
tion which a vain and ambitious man can endure. The 
new Cabinet had been gazetted, not only without his 
name, but without consulting him; and in reply to an 
indignant letter of remonstrance which he had written on 
the subject, the Premier had offered him the comparatively 
insignificant office of lord-in-waiting, which Lord More- 
town had peremptorily rejected. As may be imagined, he 
was anything but disposed to receive such a proposal as the 
goldsmith came to make to him, 

“Settlement!” repeated the peer, as soon as Mr, 
Brindsly had explained the purport of his visit ; “ there 
is no need of anything of the kind. In the event of the 
countess surviving me, of course I shall makeevery proper 
provision for her,” 

“The fortune you received with her, my lord, was 
large,’’ observed the persevering man of business. 

“Not so large as you imagine,” replied his lordship; 
“there is a hundred and fifty thousand pounds upon the 
Briancourt estates; to say the best of it, a doubtful in- 
vestment—seeing that Sir Charles has only a life interest 
in them,” 

“Let not that be any impedimént to your doing justice 
to my niece,” urged the goldsmith ; “I will willingly re- 
lieve you of it,” ’ 

LOUD 

“Ts there anything so strange in making such a pro- 
position ?” demanded his visitor. ‘Only consent to the 
arrangement I propose, and I will at once give you a 
cheque for that amount.” 

Lord Moretown was astonished. He had hitherto 
looked upon the wealthy trader asa mere shopkeeper—one 
whom he could treat with neglect and hauteur. He 
found, to his surprise, that he was a man whose. good 
opinion it might be worth even his while to conciliate, 

“T should scarcely have thought,” he said, “that you 
could have spared so large a sum from your business.” 

“Tet not that distress you, my lord,” replied his visitor, 
with a smile. “My brother employed his fortune in 
usury, I have used mine in commerce; and large as is the 
stm which my niece inherited from her father, it does not 
exceed that which I shail in all probability bequeath to 
her or to her children! It isnot the money Ll care about,” 
he added ; “it is the injustice of your refusal that revolts 
me! You have released yourself from a state of poverty 
and embarrassment hy your marriage with Miss Arden— 
who, should you die to-morrow, would be left without a 
dower—your son would inherit everything! Is this just 
or honourable, my lord?” 

“Did Lady Moretown direct you to make this 
proposal?” demanded the selfish peer. 

he goldsmith replied that she didnot. 
“Tn that case,” said his lordship, rising, “Ido not sea 
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what possible right you can have to interfere in our family 
affairs! Yon have my answer, Mr. Brindsly.” 

“Very well,” replied the uncle of Alice, rising too, “I 
had some hope—although a faint one—that you would 
have at least acted justly to your wife; but find I am 
mistaken. Now, then, my lord, hear my resolution: I 
shall at once appeal, as my niece’s nearest relative, to the 
Chancellor. She married you in ignorance of your rank— 
that you already possessed an heir. If we cannot compel 
you to act justly, we at least will shame you! ” 

‘The Bari of Moretown turned very red in the face ; but 
he was too well bred to give way to passion in the presence 
of one whom he considered every way hisinferior. At.the 
threat he felt but slight alarm. The law, which protects 
even the brute creation from the wanton cruelty of man, 
he well knew, as far as property was concerned, left 
woman at the mercy of herhusband. Asto public opinion, 
he could afford to despise it. 

i With a gesture of offended dignity, he pointed to the 
va oor. 
; “You shall hear from me, my lord.’’ 

“ And when I do Mr. Munden, or Bunden, or whatever 
else your name might be, I shall treat the communication 
as it deserves! You will please not to renew your visits 
here : they are offensive | ”’ 

He rang the bell. 


iS) “ Tf ever this person calls,” said his master to the groom 

wy, of the chambers, “ neither myself nor Lady Moretown are 
at home.” 

ut The domestic bowed, and the speaker, without taking 


further notice of his visitor, passed out of the apartment 

“ Oold, heartless, selfish, miserable rascal!” muttered 
the goldsmith, “ But I'll balk him yet, if it costs me half 
my fortune. A lord! Humph! I would sooner have 
seen Alice the wife of one of my own clerks! ” 

The groom stood pointing to the door. 

“One minute,” said Mr, Brindsly, who seated himself, 
and hastily wrote a few lines to his niece, which he 
folded and placed in the hands of the servant, together with 
five sovereigns. 


ha “ For your lady,” he whispered. 
a The groom bowed, pocketed both the note and the 
Rf money, and let the goldsmith from the house. 


It would be difficult to analyse the feelings with which 
Alice perused the note of her kinsman. Her grateful, 
generous, self-sacrificing nature was shocked at the sordid 
conduct of her husband, who appeared at last in his worst 

-__ colours—at least, she fancied so. Poor girl! as yet she did 

5 not know him.’ 

iy Disappointed in his political schemes, the Earl of 

rs Moretown resolved, till the meeting of Parliament, to set 

f out for his seat in the North of England. 

au At the close of the week he started with his countess 

; for Moretown Abbey. 

? Before leaving town Alice wrote a long letter to her 
uncle, in which she entreated him to forego his intention 
of filing a bill in Chancery to compel the earl to come to 
some settlement respecting her fortune. It would be use- 

¥ less, she added, and add to her unhappiness at the breach 

4 between them. 

i; Despite his anger, the old man was too fond of his 
miece to persevere, Bitterly cursing the hour which made 
her a peeress, he sat down to his desk and despatched a 

note to his lawyer directing him to stay proceedings. 

Lady Moretown as yet had not seen her stepson; being a 
mere child, he resided at the abbey, under the care of his 
governess, Mademoiselle Athalie. 

“Perhaps he will love me,” she fondly thought; “and I 
may replace the mother he has lost.” 

The wish was doomed to prove a vain one, 

The morning after her arrival the boy—who was in his 
tenth year—attended by the Frenchwoman, bounced into 
the room, and, after climbing on the knee of his father, 
who idolised him, remained staring sullenly at the 
countess, who held out her arms to receive him, 

_ “Goand kiss your mamma,” whispered mademoiselle, 

in a coaxing time. 

* No, I won't,” roared the spoiled heir, “She shan’t be 
my mamma. I hate her!” 

A chill fell upon the heart of poor Alice. Her warmest 
sympathies had been inclined to meet the boy—to love 
him as her own. His father, instead of reproving him, 
weakly began to soothe him. 

_ “Will you try and love me?” inquired his stepmother, 

in a gentle tone, 

The little viscount shook his head. 

: ey not?” , 

ecause you are the old miser's daughter,” h iec 
“that Athalie was telling me about,” ; adatin 
_The Frenchwoman coloured deeply, and, for the first 

time, the countess observed her attentively. She was a 
tall, dark, showy-looking woman, dressed in a style any- 
thing but becoming for a person in her position. Her 
eyes had a bold, confident expressicn, and her manner, 
even when addressing the earl, was anything but respect- 
ful. It was some days, however, before his wife suspected 
the cause. 

Alice made a last attempt to conciliate the froward boy 
by approaching him and offering him her cheek to kiss, 
Instead of doing so, he raised his little hand and struck 
her. Her heart was full—she burst into tears. 

Even the earl began to feel angry, and, taking him by 
the arm, he led him tothe door of the breakfast-room, 


telling him that when he had learned how t im- 
self he should be re-admitted,. Se ee 
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Mademoiselle Athalie bounced ont of the room after 
him, making a very slight bend to her new lady, who, little 
as she had seen of the world, felt that she was a most 
improper person to be intrusted with the education of 
herjstepson. Drying her tears, she expressed as much to 
her husband, 

“She is a very excellent person,’ he replied—“ only a 
little brusque in her manner. The boy will get over his 
timidity in time.” 

“T should call it aversion, my lord,” 

The peer shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

“ But aversion or timidity,” she continued, meekly, “I 
am confident that he will never get over it whilst Made- 
moiselle Athalie remains with him! I do not like her 
manner!” 

“ Godfrey is used to her. His health requires managing— 
so say no more upon the subject ; such arrangements con- 
cern the head of the family! Itis not usual,” he added, 
“ for wives to interfere with them.” 

With these words he left the room. 

“ And this is the home of love he promised me!” Alice 
mentally thought—“ the interchange of mind, affection, 
feeling! Oh! man, man, it is glorious to possess thy 
strength, but cowardice to abuse it!” 

In order to dissipate the sad impressions which the 
scene in the breakfast-room had conjured up, Alice, 
attended by a grey-haired domestic, who informed her 
that he had been born in the family of her husband, left 
the abbey for a walk in the park. It was a noble, wide 
domain, rich in that quiet domestic scenery peculiar to 
England. At a distance she discovered the little viscount 
and his governess, but purposely avoided them. : 

The new mistress of Moretown Abbey had reached the 
verge of her domain, and was walking slowly along the 
lane skirting the walJs of the park, when her attention 
was attracted by two beautiful children—apparently 
twins—who, attended by an elderly female, were amusing 
themselves by dancing in a fantastic yet graceful manner 
upon the sward. 

At the sight of Alice they paused, as if ashamed of 
being detected at their sport. 

“ Do not let me disturb you, my loves,” said the countess 
—“T like to see children happy.” 

The sigh which accompanied the words of the speaker 
was caused by the recollection of her own solitary child- 
hood. 

“ And where do you reside ?” she added. 

“There!” exclaimed one of the little girls, pointing to 
an old-fashioned manor-house, about two miles distant 
from a considerable village. 

“ What is the name of the place ?” 

They hesitated—neither of them knew. 

“That, madame,” replied the female who evidently had 
care of them, “isthe village of Fulton, Come, young 
ladies,’’ she added, “the time for walking has expired ; 
grandmamma will be expecting you.” 


(Lo be continued.— Commenced in No, 140,) 
(ALL BACK NUMBERS IN PRINT.) 
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“That is a remarkable autograph, considering 
that you have no arms,” said Silas, after haying 
given a man sixpence for his signature. 

‘** Yes,” said the beggar. ‘‘I am very pleased 
with it myself. The boy that writes ’em for me 
rr does it a great deal better than the one I used 
to have.” 


Saraaies Saar 


**How do you like my new ball dress, John?” 
asked the young wife. | 

‘Oh, you look beautiful,” replied the young 
husband ; ‘‘but you are wrong in asking how you 
look in it.” 


6 Why ?” 
‘* Because you are head and shoulders out of it.” 


——:0:—— 


A young lady wants to know how to make ‘not 
enough ” out of the word ‘‘enough.” That is yery 
easy. It is done by transposing the letters and 
arranging them into words. Take the third, second, 
and first lettersfor the first word, and the sixth, 
fourth and fifth letters for the second, and you haye 
something that is not enough for any young lady. 


TO READERS IN AUSTRALASIA, 


AS already announced, we offer a Special Prize of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best article on “ Life in Australia.” 

Competitions, not to exceed 4,000 words in length, should reach 
the LONDON offices of ‘* SPARE MOMENTS ” not later than 
October 31st, 1891, 

The envelopes to be marked “ Colonial Prize.” 

The competition may be descriptive or an anecdotal sketch 
founded on facts, but will only be open to residents in Australasia, 

Every competitor must send with his competition the top line 
of the cover of any number of “SPARE MOMENTS” (after 
No. 124) to prove that he is a regular reader. 


3rd October, 1891. — 


A LITTLE TOO WITTY. 


Judge D has many a queer and ingenious 
rascal before him, but seldom one with more 
delicious coolness than was possessed by a fellow 
decently dressed who was arraigned for having 
stolen a watch. It was his first error, and he was 
ready to plead guilty. The judge addressed him in 
very gentle tones, and asked him what had led him 
to commit the theft. 

The young man replied that, having been unwell 
for some time, the doctor advised him to ‘‘ take 
something,’ which he had accordingly done. The 
judge was rather nleased with the humour of the 
thing, and asked what had led him to select a 
watch. ‘‘Why,” said the prisoner, ‘‘I thought if 
I only had the ‘time’ that nature would work a 
cure.” ‘‘Oh!”’ replied Judge D , ‘then in that 
case you shall haye a little more time—six months.” 


“ Ge |). 
SOME CHANCE INVENTIONS. 


The process of whitening sugar was never known 
until a hen walked through a clay puddle, and then 
strayed into the sugar-house. Her tracks were, of 
course, left in the piles of sugar, and when it was 
noticed that the spots where she had stepped were 
whiter than the rest, the process of bleaching sugar 
with clay was adopted. } 

An English stationer once adopted a fanciful 
mode of dressing his window by placing in it piles 
of stationery so arranged that pyramids should be 
formed. In order to finish these piles accurately 
he cut some cards to bring them to a point. Some 
of these cards were sold for writing paper, and as 
they were too small when folded to be addressed 
the stationer inyented envelopes to contain them. 

The wife of an English paper maker one day 
dropped a blue-bag into one of the vats of pulp. 
When the workmen saw the coloured paper the 
were astonished, and their employer was so angry a 
the mischance that his wife did not dare confess 
her agency in bringing it about. 

The paper was stored for years as a damaged lot, 
and finally the manufacturer sent it to his agent in 
London, telling him to sell it atany price. Fashion 
at once marked it for her own. It was rapidly sold 
at an advanced rate, and the manufacturer found’ 
it difficult to supply at once the great demand for 
coloured paper. ; 

An alchemist, when experimenting in earths for 
making crucibles, found that he had invented 
porcelain, and a watchmaker’s apprentice, while 
holding a spectacle glass between his thumb and 
forefinger, noticed that through it the neighbour- 
ing buildings appeared larger, and thus discovered 
the adaptability of the lens to the telescope. _ 

A Nuremburg glass-cutter one day, by accident, 
dropped a little aquafortis upon his spectacles, and 
finding that it corroded and softened the glass, 
conceived the idea of etching upon it. He drew 
figures upon the glass with varnish, applied the 
fluid, and cut away the glass about the drawing ; 
when the varnish was remoyed, the figures ap- 
peared, raised upon a dark ground. 

Thus it seems that Dame Fortune looks out for 
ther children, and when they are slow in learning 
useful secrets and possibilities drops a word of 
advice in their way, so that they cannot do else but 
read it. 


a 
Samson was the first actor who brought down the 
house. , ; 


—10:—— 


Father: ‘‘ If you paid more attention to cooking 
and less to dress, my dear, you would make a much 


‘better wife.” 


Daughter: ‘‘ Yes, father, but who would marry 

me?” 
——:0:—— 

** What! Only married a year and yet you are 
so downcast!”’ 

“Ah, my dear fellow, I never imagined that a 
wife would prove such a costly article!’ 

‘Yes, a wife is a costly article, that’s true; but 
then you must remember that she lasts a man for a 
precious long time!” Wh AR 


ei oii me ee 
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WOULD RATHER BE EXCUSED. 


King Henry VIII. desired to send an embassy 
to Francis I. at a very dargerous time, and the 
ar Sata selected for the mission begged to be let 
off. 
*‘ Fear not,” said the sovereign; ‘‘if the French 
monarch should take your life, I will strike off 
the heads of a dozen Frenchmen now in my 
power.” 

** But of all those heads,” replied the nobleman, 
‘there may not be one to fit my shoulders.” 
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WHAT IT WILL COME TO. 


‘* Well, Jenny,” said a working man to his wife, 
as he returned from the common where he had been 
hobnobbing all the forenoon with his fellow- 
strikers, ‘‘ let’s have dinner.” 

‘*No dinner to-day, old man,” she replied. 

“‘No dinner; what’s up?” 

“Pye struck for eight hours’ work and two 
meals a day. So has Mrs. Johnson; so has Mrs. 
Spring. In fact, we've had a meeting, and we 
haye come to the conclusion that sixteen hours a 
day is too hard on women, when big, strong men 
can only stand eight hours.” 


t0% 
SHE NEEDED SOMETHING OF 
THE KIND! 


‘Yes, ’m. Now, then, as I was saying ig 
‘‘Take your hands out of your pockets! No 


“Yes, *m. Now, ma’am, in 
attention to this valuable——.” 
_‘‘Wait. Put that dirty handkerchief out of 
sight, and use less grease on your hair. Now you 
look half-decent. You have a book on etiquette 
and deportment. Very well; Idon’twantit. I’m 
the servant. You can come in, however, and talk 
with the lady of the house. She called me a liar 
this morning, and I think she needs something of 
the kind,” 


calling your 
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NO HURRY. 


A hansom was being driven along a leading 
thoroughfare at a pretty smart pace when another 
cab coming in the opposite direction ran into it 
with just sufficient force to lodge the colliding 
horse’s head on the back of the vther horse. The 
expected outburst of strong language did not take 
place; but instead the driver that had been run 
into sat still, and, with withering politeness, 
observed to the other driver, ‘‘ When your ’oss ’ave 
seen all ’e wants to see across my oss’s back, p’r’aps 
"ell get down. But, bless yer ’art, there ain’t no 
hurry.” ; 

is 


HE FOUND A SUBSTITUTE. 

_A gentleman of ample means but parsimonious 
disposition had a severe attack of influenza. When 
he was convalescent his doctor recommended him 
to try champagne and oysters as the best diet for 
recuperating his strength. On the doctor’s next 
visit he found his patient progressing most 
favourably. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘I am glad to see you so much 
improyed.. You have followed my adyice as to the 
champagne and oysters, I suppose ?” 

“No, I hayen’t,”’ was the reply; ‘‘I should haye 
liked the diet very well, but thought it was toe 

expensive. I haye, however, discovered a most 
excellent substitute. 
__ ‘Whatever's that ?” asked the doctor. 
“« Ginger- beer and cockles,” said the patient. 
t ! 
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“SPARE MOMENTS 
PRIZE FOR THE FUNNIEST STORY, 
WwW 


e offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the 
most Laughable Story sent to us. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they 
need not be original. 
The Name and Address of the sender should accompany 
the MS., together with a declaration of its originality, or 


‘the name of the paper from whence he obtained his story. 


The Editor wili be the sole judge of the contributions, 
and his decision will be final, We reserve the right of 
publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the Enve- 
lopes “ FUNNY STORY COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again 
contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other 
papers the previous week, nor do we want stories that have 
been already published in SPARE MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. 
Any arriving later will be placed in the following com- 
petition. 


AN OLD YARN RESPUN. 


Our landlords are getting mighty particular 
about their tenants as well as their rents. Ifa 
body has half a dozen children, and of course more 
need of a house than if he had none at all, heis 
very coolly told that he cannot have the pre- 
mises. 

“Haye you any children?” asked one of these 
gentlemen of a lady in modest black, who was 
looking at one of his houses just finished and in 
perfect order. 

‘‘ Yes,” said the gentle mother, ‘‘I haye seven, 
sir, but they are all in the churchyard.” 

A sigh and the dew of a tear gave impressiveness 
to the painful remark, and without further parley 
the bargain was closed. Her little flock were wait- 
ing for her in the churchyard round the corner, 
and were delighted to hear she had found a snug 
house so speedily, ‘The landlord says he shall 
never trust a woman in black after this. 

—:0: 
A WITTY YOUNGSTER. 


There was a certain schoolmistress of the name 
of Miss Blodgitt. One day, while she was writing 
on the blackboard ‘at school, one of her scholars 
made up this rhyme and wrote it on his slate, to 
the great amusement of his companions :— 

«A little mouse 
Ran up the stairs 
To hear Miss Blodgitt 
Say her prayers.” 
The schoolmistress, on hearing the cause of their 
merriment, said that as a punishment for the 
liberty he had taken in using her name he must 
make up another rhyme or be thrashed. ‘The 
allotted time had nearly elapsed, and the teacher 
held the cane over the boy threateningly, when he 
sayed his bacon by the following :— 
‘Here I stand, 
Before Miss Blodgitt ; 
She’s got the cane, 
But I’m going to dodge it.” 
—10!— 
WHAT CAME AFTER “T.” 


There is a charming young widow in the suburbs 
who retains a five-year-old girl as the only pledge of 
her dear departed. The little one has begun to learn 
her alphabet. A gentleman called upon the widow 
the other evening. Of course the fond mother 
wanted to show off her child. 

Taking up the newspaper and pointing to the 
big letters in an advertisement, the mother said: 
‘« What letter is that ?”’ 

“A,” responded the child. 

sf Mh comes after A ?”’ 

“« And what comes next?” 

‘<©,” lisped the little one. 

The inquiry was pursued still further, but along 
towards the end of the alphabet the little girl lost 
her bearings, and neyer answered a, question. 
Finally, the gentleman thought he would put a few 
questions. 

He began with one—‘‘ What comes after T ?” 

The child looked him straight in the eyes as she 
answered: ‘‘A man to see mamma!” The lesson 
was not prolonged. 
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PRESENCEJOF§MIND. 


Printer (excitedly): ‘‘Here’s a go! Johnson, 
the murderers, has been proved innocent, and the 
Governor has telegraphed a pardon! We have the 
whole account of the hanging set up, with illustra~ 
tions, and the forme is on the press!” 

Editor (coolly): ‘‘ Don’t get excited, Mr. Sumpie. 
Just set over the account, in large caps—‘ Johnson 
pardoned. Full account of what he escaped.’ ” 


—!0:— 
THEY DIDN’T ENJOY IT. 


When tea first began to be heard of in Suffolk 
a traveller called on an old farmer and fascinated 
him so much by praising the virtues of the leaf 
from China, that, with his wife’s approval, he 
ordered a ‘‘stein” to commence with. The 
traveller ventured to suggest that a stone of tea 
would be a very costly experiment, and sent 
them only a pound. 

Some weeks afterwards he called again for 
‘money and orders,” and inquired how the worthy 
couple enjoyed the tea. 

‘Them was the nastiest greens we ever tasted,” 
replied the farmer. ‘‘The parcel cam’ one morn- 
ing aforedinner, so the missus tied ’em up in a cloth 
and put ’em into t’ pot along wi’ t? bacon. But we 
couldn’t abear ’em when they was done, and as for 
the broth, we couldn’t sup a drop on ’t. No more 
tea, thank’ee.” 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


The following amusing incident is said to have 
occurred a Sunday or two since at the parish church 
of a village a short distance from Hanley : 

An eloquent preacher had made an appeal on 
behalf of the Sunday-schools, and the church- 
wardens were making a collection from pew to pew. 
One of these functionaries came at length to a pew 
occupied by the wife of a flourishing publican. 

Notwithstanding the stirring appeal which had 
just been made, Dame Quickly had been overcome 
by sleep, and did not immediately deposit her con- 
tribution, so the churchwarden gently nudged her 
with the plate. 

At this the good lady, being brought to a semi- 
wakeful state, coolly swept the contents of the 
plate into her lap, with the distinctly audible 
remark: ‘All right, waiter; five pints and three 
papers of tobacco.”’ 

ne 


HE COULDN’T STAND THAT. 


A horse which had been pulling a heavily-loaded 
waggon suddenly took it into his head to lie 
down, and then he refused torise. A large number 
of men gathered around, and, of course, every man 
had a suggestion to offer. 

‘‘Tug him by the bridle!” yelled a man in a 
buggy. 

The bridle was ‘‘ lugged,” but the horse still lay 
there. 

‘‘Twitch his tail!’ screamed a man on the foot- 
path. 

The tail was twitched, and the horse seemed 
rather to like it. 

‘* Poke him in the ribs!” said a third suggester, 

The idea was promptly carried out. No result. 

‘« Stick pins in his ears!” remarked a man, evi~ 
dently an active member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

’*Twas done, but the horse only moyed his head 
from side to side. 

‘Three or four fellows get astride him and he'll 
get up,” was the next suggestion. 

The crowd was ready to try anything, and it 
detailed four yenturesome men, who climbed on 
the horse and kicked simultaneously with their 
double quartette of heels. But the animal never 
budged. He only spread out wider. 

The situation was getting serious, for the crowd 
was blocking the thoroughfare, when a genius 
yelled, ‘‘ Sing ‘ Katie Connor’ to him!” 

That was enough. With a snort of rage the 
horse raised himself to his fore feet, then to his 
hind ones, and started off so rapidly that many 
of the spectators had hairbreadth escapes. 
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Kighth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The souree from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


490.. How many kinds of lightning are there, 
and which is the most dangerous ? 

491. How many newspapers are published in the 
world, and what proportion are in the English 
language? 

492. What private individual in this country 
has the finest collection of paintings ? 

493. Which is the most prolific of fruits ? 

494, From what cause are the most recruits for 
the army rejected ? 

495. What is the average cost of running a ship ? 

496. Who are the most skilful skaters in the 
world ? 

497. Whatis meant by ‘‘ pairing” in the House 


of Commons ? 
20: 


REPLIES. 


454.—HOW LONG A PERSON CAN REMAIN 
UNDER WATER, 


The length of time a person can remain under 
water depends upon how the feat is accomplished, 
whether as a swimmer, or as a professional diver. 
In the first way 4 minutes 50 seconds is the longest 
period any swimmer has succeeded in remaining 
under water. This was accomplished by the cele- 
brated swimmer, J. B. Johnson, at Blackpool, on 
the day succeeding the August Bank Holiday of 
1882. Johnson has frequently, at various places 
in this country and in the United States, remained 
under water for over four minutes. Mr. T, Finney, 
a ‘champion swimmer” of Oldham, stayed under 
water ina tank, at the Canterbury Music Hall, 4 
minutes 293 seconds in 1886, The longest case 
recorded, with any claim to authenticity, of a person 


_ Surviving after being along time under water, is 


one in which a woman is stated to haye recovered 
after a submersion of 20 minutes. In the records 
of the Royal Humane Society only two cases of 
recovery after 5 minutes’ submersion are recorded. 
A. boy recov ered after a submersion of from 5 to 10 
minutes. Another is reported of a girl, aged two 

ears, after ten minutes’ submersion. These facts 
ead to the conclusion that in drowning, life is very 
rapidly destroyed, that the time within which a 
person may be resuscitated is subject to variation, 
but that after 5 minutes’ complete submersion, 
there can be little hope of recovery. Ina diving 
dress, if the water is not of very great depth, divers 
can remain under water for several hours without 


harm. The usual spell of work for the Thames | 


diyers under water is 4 hours. The length of time 
a diver can remain under water depends on the 


ae depth of water and the personal physique of the 


diver, who must be of sound constitution and 
muscular build to remain under water for hours 
together. One hundred and fifty feet is usually 
considered the limit for safe work, 
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The busiest street, if it can actually be called 
one, not only in London, but in the world, is 
Mansion House-street, a small thoroughfare in 
front of the Mansion House, into which the City 
pours its seyen great arteries of traffie ceaselessly 
from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m. It is the most bewildering, 
as it is the most dangerous of crossings. Cheapside, 
Princes-street, Threadneedle-street, Cornhill, Lom- 
bard-street, King William-street, Queen Victoria- 
street, and Walbrook, with its stream of passenge, s 
arriving at the Cannon-street Station, all unitein this 
thoroughfare. But consisting as it does of only a 
few houses it can hardly be termed a street, and it 
is to Cheapside as a thoroughfare proper that the 
designation of the busiest street in the world has to 
be given. The day census for the City of London 
taken on the 4th of May last showed that 1,121,708 
persons entered the City on that day on foot or in 
vehicles, as against 797,563 in 1881. The number 
of vehicles entering the City that day was 92,488, 
against 71,893 in 1881. London Bridge is another 
thoroughfare which for the greater part of 
the twenty-four hours is so crowded with vehicles 
that they pass over it at little better than a walking 
pace, while constant streams of foot passengers are 
crossing over it, either entering or leaying the City. 


455.—THE BUSIEST THOROUGHFARES IN THE 
W 
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456.—THE IMPORTATION OF EGGS. 
Eggs form a very important part of the food 
imports of this country, since they are equal in 
value to one-fifth of the aggregate value of dead 
meat imported. The annual import of eggs is an 
ever-increasing quantity, as the figures for the 

undermentioned years will show, namely :— 


Year. Number. Value £. 
1860 ... 167,695,400 ... 550,557 
1870 430,842,240 ... 1,102,080 
1880 747,408, 600 2,935,451 
1887 ... 1,090,889,000 3,085,681 
1888 ... 1,126,792,680 3,083,167 
1889 1,131,900,360 wee 8,127,590 
1890 1,234,949,520 ... 3,428,802 


Mulhall gives the number of eggs per inhabitant 
imported in the under-mentioned years as follows :— 


Eggs per 
Year. Millions. Inhabitant. 
1853 ete per POB vi ctsk wate ft 
LSGOjineeai evs 364 12 
Siam EGE ape 23 
1889 1,131 30 


Of this immense yearly import of foreign eggs, 
Prance and Germany between them sent us 714 
millions, more than 200 millions came from Bel- 
gium, 75 millions from Russia, 2 millions from 
Portugal, and smaller quantities from Norway, 
Sweden, Italy, Turkey, Morocco, and Egypt. 
Malta also contributes, as even Oanada and 
Australia have begun to. do, notwithstanding that 
the eggs from the latter must be at least six weeks 
old before they can be put on the English market. 


457:—THE STRANGEST KNOWN DEATH-BED 
REQUESTS, 


Death-bed requests of a strange character are so 
numerous and so eccentric as to render it difficult 
to decide which takes the palm. The following are 
certainly amongst the strangest of death-bed 
requests, if they do not exceed all others in this 
respect. Mrs. Lew Huston, who died in May last 
at Warsaw, Indiana, U.8., requested that her 
hands and feet and also her heart should imme- 
diately after death be removed from her body, taken 
to Htral in France, and buried in the parish church- 
yard at that place. This was, after some little 
difficulty, carried out, the parts named being 
removed from her body, embalmed, and placed in 
three ebony boxes, upon each of which, in silver- 
headed nails, was the inscription, ‘‘ Mother,” each 
box also bearing anumber. The second case was 
of a somewhat similar character. Dr. Everett 
requested that his body might be dissected imme- 
diately after death, and his arms and legs handed 
to his four brothers, and to kin of remoter degree 


| ancient Germans. 
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his teeth, ears, and gums; adding rather sardoni- 
cally, ‘‘it grieves me to have to part myself in this 
manner, but then whatis a gift withouta sacrifice.” _ 
Two hundred pounds was to be bestowed on the 
dissectors of his remains, and the remainder of 
his estate was to go to charities. His relatives, 
who had shunned him during life, and crowded 
round his- death-bed with their rather late-in-the . 
day sympathy, were met with this singular gift of 
corporeal heirlooms. The third case was that of 
an old lady named Martin, who, after allocating 
forty-five pounds for the expenses of her funeral, 
directed that she should be buried ‘‘as far as 
possible from the graye of her late husband.” In 
another case, Mr. Christie, of Craigentinney, near 
Edinburgh, who died in the first half of this 
century, ordered that a deep well be sunk on his 
property, his coffin lowered under water, and left 
there, while a massive mausoleum was to be erected 
over the well. This was done, and the erection can 
still be seen on the north side of the road between 
Hdinburgh and Portobello, about half a mile from 
the latter place. 
ve 


458.—WHERE THUNDERSTORMS MOST 
FREQUENTLY OCCUR. 


Jamaica and Natal haye a larger number of 
thunderstorms yearly than any other countries. 
The summits of the mountains aboye Port 
Royal in Jamaica become covered day after 
day with clouds about noon; these acquire 
their greatest density within an hour afterwards, 
and then the rain pours down with increasing 
discharges of lightning until towards 3 o'clock, - 
when the storm ends and the sky clears. This 
happens daily during the rainy season—extending 
over five months—150 thunderstorms usually 
occurring at Kingston, in-the Blue Mountains of 
Jamaica, within that time. The periodic return of 
thunderstorms immediately after the hottest hours 
of the day is due to the upcast of the heated and 
moisture-laden air then established along the 
ascending slopes of the mountains. A similar 
periodic recurrence of thunderstorms is observed 
along the rising seaboard of South-Hastern Africa, 
and is especially marked in the Colony of Natal. 
A German authority states that Jaya has thunder- 
storms on the average 97 days in the year; 
Sumatra, 86, Hindostan, 56; Borneo, 54; the 
Gold Coast, 52; Rio de Janeiro, 51; Italy, 38; 
West Indies, 36; South Guinea, 82, Buenos 
Ayres, Canada, and Austria, 23; Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, and Hungary, 22; Silesia, Bavaria, and 
Belgium, 21; Holland, 18; Saxony and Branden- 
berg, 17; France, Austria, and South Russia, 16; 
Spain and Portugal, 15; Sweden and Jinland, 8; 


| England and the high Swiss mountains, 7 ; Norway, 


4; Cairo, 3. 
be 


460.—ORIGIN OF THE TERM ‘WER-BIL0,” 


Wer-gild meant the price of a man’s head, which 
was partly paid to the king for the loss of his 
subject, partly to the lord whose vassal he was, and 
partly to the next of kin. This custom was derived, 
im common with other northern nations, from the 
In a similar manner, by the 
Irish Brehon law, in case of murder, the brehon or 
judge compounded between the murderer and the 
friends of the deceased who prosecuted him, by 
causing the malefactor to give unto them, or to the 
wife or child of him that was slain, a recompense, 
which they called eriach. In the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, particularly those of Athelstan, the several 
wer-gilds for homicide were established in progres- 
sive order, from the death of the ceorl, or peasant, 
up to that of the king himself. In the laws of 
Henry I. an account was given of what other 
offences were redeemable by wer-gild, and what 
were not so. The wer-gild of an archbishop, and_ 
of an earl, was 16,000 thresinas; that of a bishop 
or an alderman, 8,000; that of a general or a 
governor, 4,000; that ofa priest or a Thane, 2,000 ; 
and that of a king 30,000 thresinas; half was to 
be paid to the kindred, and the other half to the 
public. The wer-gild of a ceorl was 266 thresinas. 
The value of this ancient coin was about 3s. 
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. herself look pretty.” 


ANNUALLY. 
A CRUEL CHINESE CUSTOM. 


In China tens of thousands of recently-born 
girls among the poorer classes are thrown out to 
perish, and at Shanghai I saw a tower formerly 


used to facilitate this infanticide. It is practised 
in every part of Ohina, but especially in the 
interior and in the Loess district. As soon as 
we get many miles from the coast itis quite usual 
to see near a joss house, or place of worship, a 
small stone tower from ten to thirty feet high, 
with no door, but a hole in one side, reaching 
into a pit in the centre. The children that parents 
wish to be rid of are thrown into this hole, and 
quicklime soon consumes the lifeless little forms. 
It is said that the priests take charge of this cruel 
work. It has been estimated that every year 
200,000 female babies are brutally slaughtered in 
the empire. One Chinaman, being interrogated 
about the destruction of his recently-born girl, 
said: ‘‘The wife cry and cry, but lull allee 
same !” ) 

In every large city in China there are asylums 
for the care of orphans, supported and conducted 
by foreigners, who save yearly from slaughter 
tens of thousands of female infants. At Han- 
Kow, which is 600 miles inland, I visited an 
orphanage for children that haye thus been cast 
out to perish, and the lady superior of this institu- 
tion informed me that she had received seven that 
day, and one day thirty were brought in. Of 
course these had never been consigned to a baby 
tower. Sometimes they are found wrapped in 
paper and left at the edge of the river, whilst in 
many instances they are buried alive by the father, 
and while yet living are dug up by someone else 
and taken to the institution. Several women are 
employed by the mother superior in looking about 


for the little victims. Upwards of a thou- 
sand are received every year. Many of 
them, of course, die soon after from  ex- 


posure and neglect, and many are boarded 
out by the institution in the town. Those who 
accept the charge have to bring the children once a 
week for inspection, and then, all being right, they 
receive the pay for maintaining them. This is an 
Italian charity, and one of the most estimable in 
China. Durimg the twenty-three years of its 
existence it has saved the lives of from 25,000 to 
40,000 children, of whom a fair proportion have 
grown to womanhood. It receives considerable 
support from the Huropean residents at Han-Kow, 
of whom there are about 120. 

Those children who remain within the premises 
of the institution are fed and clothed, and when old 
enough taught to*sew, make lace, knit stockings, 
and do other useful work. They never know where 
they came from, or whom their parents were. 

When they are four years of age their feet are 
bandaged, according to the general custom of all 
classes in China, to keep them small, as that 
increases their chances of marriage, 
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Judge: ‘I understand that you prefer charges 
against this man?” 

Grocer: ‘‘ No, sir; I prefer cash, and that’s what 
I had him brought here for.” 


a Oe 


Immigrant: ‘At last I am in England, the land 
of the free. A man ¢an do pretty much as he 
pleases in this country, can’t he?” 

Native: ‘‘ Y-e-s, unless he’s married.” 


—— 10 ——. 


Maid: ‘‘ You are home early, Mr. Binks. Shall 
T call Mrs. Binks ?” , 

Mr. Binks (who loves a joke): ‘‘ Don’t fell her I 
am here. Just say a gentleman wishes to see her 
in the parlour.” 

‘Tm ’fraid you'd get tired.” 

“Tired ?” 

_ “Yessir. She’d spend "bout two hours makin’ 
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HOW A LAWYER “PILES UP 
HIS BILL.” 


Neyer go to a lawyer for advice with only 6s. 8d. 
in your pocket. If you think for this amount you 
are going to get it, and in addition be put square 
by following it, you are mistaken. Going toa 
lawyer is very similar to making application for a 
loan on a certain bit of property to a certain con- 
venient relative. The trade mark of the one is 
three brass balls, in other words two to one whether 
a ‘‘redemption ” will ever take place, and the trade 
mark of the other is nothing like it, but very 
synonymous, viz., 6s. 8d., or the third of a pound, 
and it is two six-and-eightpences to one that he'll 
get the whole pound. 

The private office of the head ofa big firm is 
always a well-furnished and, one might add, com- 
fortable apartment. A soft carpet covers the floor, 
a seductive easy-chair is in close proximity to the 
legal desk, a neat hearth-rug reposes in front of a 
well-polished grate, and the mantel above is gene- 
rally adorned with well-bound books. One side of 
the apartment is occupied by two or three 


TIERS OF BLACK DEED BOXES, 


whose well-Japanned faces are embossed in gilt 
with the owner’s name, something after this style— 
“Q, A. Spoon, Hsq.,” on one; ‘‘Whe Executors of 
the late Jeremy Diddler, Esq.,” on another, while 
the rest are split up amongst somebody’s trusts, 
estates, and deceaseds; and beside the desk are the 
speaking tubes connecting the principal with the 
various branches of the office, while at his side is a 
bell with which he summons the shorthand clerk 
from the room adjoiming. 

In the average solicitor’s office, however, the 
staff consists of a junior clerk, a general clerk, and 
amanager. This latter is yery often a qualified 
lawyer, but unpossessed of the means to start a 
practice for himself. He is required to be 
thoroughly conversant with common law, chancery, 
and conveyancing practices, and to be acquainted 
with bankruptcy and County Court procedure. 
The general clerk is also supposed to haye a fair, 
all-round knowledge of the Courts and practices, 
and, when not engaged with shorthand or copying, 
to assist the manager.’ In every lawyer’s office, 
great or small, each man diligently keeps a diary, 
and this is the most important thing connected 
with the office, and the principal guide when the 
bill of costs is made up, or, to use a technical legal 
term, drawn. very attendance at Court or ona 
client, every letter or note delivered by either of 
the clerks, is at the end of the day duly notified in 
his diary, and a draft sheet is made out the next 
morning by each, and duly placed with the other 
sheets of entries, which will in time compose the 


DREADED BILL OF COSTS. 


To illustrate this, we will suppose you call to 
consult a solicitor as to the advisability of com- 
mencing an action against B. for recovery of an 
account for goods sold and delivered. ‘The pre- 
liminary attendance will go down in the diary. 
Next morning the sheet will read : 

* Attending you, «&c., advising you, taking in- 
structions to write defendant for payment, &c., 
long attendance, 6s. 8d. Writing defendant 
accordingly, &c., 3s. 4d.” 

It after a day or two defendant does not reply 
the lawyer intimates same to you, and advises 
immediate proceedings. or this letter you are 
debited with another 3s. 4d., and if the junior clerk 
is sent to deliver it, as is often the case, the amount 
is increased to 5s., and accounted for by two words 
at the end of the entry, viz. : ‘‘ Clerk’s attendance.” 
The clerk also enters this attendance. 

On receiving a letter from you to ‘‘fire away” 
the ‘‘bill” commences its monumental career. 
The clerk makes three copies of a ‘specially 
endorsed” writ, 7.¢., the statement of your claim is 
on the back, then he attends the Court, stamps one 
with a 10s. impressed stamp and duly issues it. 
Next comes the attendance—often several attend- 
ances—to serve the defendant. If, ten days after 
service, the defendant does not enter an appearance, 
the lawyer proceeds to get judgment in default, 


and issues execution. The many forms gone 
through to arrive at this stage would not be of 
sufficient interest for: description here; but the 
costs, up to this point in the proceedings, have 
already exceeded five pounds, ‘There is no chance 
of taxing these costs, for they are the lawyer’s dues 
as allowed in the scale of charges. If the defend- 
ant proyes worthless, the plaintiff knows what to 
expect. 

But of all the cases which a solicitor likes the 
handling of most is the one which ends in a big 
chancery law-suit over a disputed estate. The costs 
in some of these cases run upto thousands of pounds, 
and the action extends sometimes over years. There 
are lawyers in London now who make nice little 
incomes out of one estate alone. The solicitors 
for either side play ‘‘battledore and shuttlecock ” 
with the clients, and when the case is finally dis- 
posed of, there is, as a rule, 


PRECIOUS LITTLE MEAT ON THE BONE 


after the lawyers have had their pickings. They 
have the pull all through the proceedings; and if 
they wish to guarantee themselves against the loss 
of their costs, they take out a summons for pay- 
ment into court of a certain amount to “costs 
account,” and thus alleviate anxiety on that score. 

Conveyancing practice, too, is a fayourite one 
with lawyers. It isa straightforward and interest- 
ing practice, and the costs very soon leap from 
pounds into tens, and from tens into fifties, and so 
on. Attendances are chronicled at 6s. 8d. and 
13s. 4d., while those marked ‘‘long attendance” 
figure at £1 1s. Many of the letters which would 
otherwise be put down at 3s. 4d., are charged 
‘writing you and clerk’s attendance ds.” This 
means that the office boy has delivered the note, 
and his loss of shoeleather is yalued at 1s. 8d. 
‘* Cab hires, telegrams, &c.,” duly find prominent 
places in the bill, and the many stamps spent in 
postages during the transaction of the business 
are chronicled at the end of the bill; under the 
general heading of ‘‘ letters, messengers, postages, 
&e.” The “lumped” sum put against this closig 
entry is in no way stinted, and always adequately 
insures the lawyer against loss. If you want legal 
advice, before rushing off to a lawyer, state your 
case Clearly and concisely to the SPARE MoMENTS 
Legal Editors, who will advise you if you have any 
chance of success, and the probable cost of the 
proceedings, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
enyelope and the necessary coupon. 
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Friend: ‘‘ You have been married only a week, 
and here I find you in tears!” 

Young Wife: ‘‘Yes; but my husband has been 
trying to get elected on the County Council, and I 
have been reading in the papers what an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel he is!” 


:0:—— ; 

First Young Lady: ‘‘Do you always buy two 
kinds of paper?” 

Second Young Lady: ‘‘ Always. Yousee, when 
T write to Charley I use red paper, which means 
love; when I answer Jim’s letters I use blue paper, 
which means ‘faithful unto death.’ See?” 

——10:—— 

Railway Official: ‘‘Smoking’s not allowed in the 
waiting-room, sir. You'll haye to go out on to the 
platform.”’ 

Mr. McFinigan: ‘‘ ’m not shmokin’, sir.” 

‘But you haye your pipe in your mouth, sir.” 

“ Yis, an’ I have me fut in me boot, but ’m not 
walkin’,” 

——:0:—— 

Customer: ‘‘ You made a mistake in my pre- 
scription the other day. It called for two grains of 
opium and I got a small package containing 
magnesia.” 

Druggist: ‘‘ Are you sure about it ?” 

Oustomer: ‘‘ Yes; here is the duplicate prescrip- 
tion from the physician. Now the question is who 
got the opium?” 

Druggist: ‘‘ Dear me, that’s so; (to the prescrip- 


| tion clerk) James, who’s dead im the neighbour- 


hood ?’ 
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CURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparzE Moments.” 


Sir,— I have read your articles on ‘‘ Curious 
Scotch Customs” which are now appearing in 
your columns; also the correspondence. Your 
contributor is making a sad sacrifice of the 
truth to make his articles amusing, and I am 
afraid, has never been at a respectable Scotch 
wedding. In fact, he would have but little chance 
of being present unless he were a relation or an 
intimate friend of Sandy’s, as Sandy does not, as a 
tule, issue cards to all and sundry, but invites, or 
‘*bids ” his friends to the wedding personally, and 
seldom ‘‘ bids” more than a score. 

The guests arrive in closed carriages in their best 
ordinary garments, and she who dons a ball dress 
and a rainbow of colour is an exception. Both 
Sandy’s and Maggie’s dress would compare very 
fayourably with Arry’s or ’Arriet’s for quality and 
taste. The relics of a bygone age described are 
only the author’s ravings. 

As a rule, only the bride and bridegroom, on 
their leaying the party, have a carriage and pair 
(greys, if possible). ' 

The bride’s parents, if respectable, reside in a 
two-roomed house at least, and if they have a 
‘numerous progeny,” they have rooms to suit, 
but, as a rule, a man with a marriageable daughter 
does not have all the said ‘‘ progeny” at home, 
Scotch homes, as a rule, are clean, respectable, and 
free from yermin, and the disreputable and 
degrading squalor described is not to be met with 
except in the lowest classes. The drinking, as 
described, is unknown. Both these things are 
false calumnies on an inte!ligent and respectable 
people, and your correspondent must have searched 
among the vilest social dregs for his examples. 

The guests are very chary of getting drunk and 
incapable, and the bridegroom always tries to 
avoid it. 

The children collect to cheer the arriving guests, 
and after a scatter of coppers, a lusty cheering, and 
a great ado about pelting the pair with rice and 
old slippers they disperse. Halloween is the time 
for crying, ‘‘ Hard up! Hard up!” I never heard 
it cried at a marriage in my life. 

Your Morayshire friend only betrays his igno- 
rance by his bone story. Had he waited till the 
graye was filled, from which they were taken 
he would have seen them carefully and reverently 
replaced, after the coffin was covered with mould. 
I have been in the undertaking line in Morayshire 
myself, and should be allowed a word there, 
Trusting you will find space in your much appre- 


ciated paper for the above, 


Lam, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


London. A NortuHern Scor, 
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SEASON TICKETS ON OMNIBUSES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spark Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—On a recent journey from Ludgate- 
hill to the Elephant and Castle I for the first time 
became aware of the existence of the system by 
which twelye penny tickets may be obtained 
for 6d. I was not only struck by the novelty but 
by the advantages of the new departure, and the 


_ thought occurred to me, ‘‘ Why can we not haye 


season tickets on the ’buses on a somewhat similar 
principle ?” 

Now, I thoroughly believe that some arrange- 
ment for the promotion of season tickets extending 
over a term of three, six, or twelye months might 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


be made with mutual advantages to the companies 
and to the passengers. 

For the sake of argument, we will assume that a 
passenger rides regularly morning and evening 
between the Royal Oak, Paddington, and Charing 
Cross, and pays 6d. a day—sd. each journey—for 
such transit. This means 3s. a week, or, taking 
fifty weeks, £7 10s. per annum. Now, why cannot 
the Company, in consideration of receiving a re- 
duced sum in advance, grant a season’s pass on any 
of its buses running between these two points, and 
in proportion to the present fares issue season 
tickets between other points on all of its routes ? 

It may be argued that in the event of the season 
ticket holder’s death, or removal to another dis- 
trict, the company would be in pocket; but on the 
other hand the holder would be entitled to ride any 
time and at all times during the day between the 
points named upon his ticket. 

Then, again, the Company would reap the benefit 
of the holders’ permanent allegiance to them in- 
stead of riding by other companies’ "buses, as it 
stands to reason that while he had the pass he 
would wait for one of the company’s *buses in pre- 
ference to paying to ride on another owner’s 
vehicle, the Company having already been paid for 
the journey in a lump sum. 

I would like to hear my fellow-readers’ opinions 
on this matter, as I am fully conyinced that the 
institution of season tickets on the part of our ’bus 
and tram companies would conduce to the comfort 
of the passenger and to the pecuniary benefit of 
the companies. 

I am, sir, 


Yours truly, 


A Mornine AND EVENING RIDER. 
Sept., 1891. 
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WHY SHOULD BRITONS EMIGRATE ? 
To the Kditor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


Sir,—This query has often occurred to me as 
being one which would make a very interesting 
debate. Itis, besides, a matter of peculiar interest 
to me, inasmuch as I haye three brothers, besides 
several friends, who haye forsaken their native 
soil to endeavour to better their positions in the 
colonies. From the last advices they do not appear 
to be doing well as a whole, though one, I admit, 
has had the good fortune to ‘“‘ strike oil” after an 
absence of eight years. 

Now I wish to ask you, in the face of the 
existence of the great amount of uncultivated 
land—and I might almost say waste land—which 
is dotted about this tight little isle, why some 
arrangements cannot be made, either in the way of 
forming companies to take over and work the 
land, or otherwise, whereby intending emigrants 
could be enabled to remain in their own country, 
and make profitable these vast tracts of agri- 
cultural land, whichis lying uncared for in the 
heart of old England. Surely there are some 
lands at the disposal of the Government, and why, 
therefore, cannot these be rented to the able- 
bodied Briton on similar terms to those offered by 
Colonial Governments ? 

Some may argue that if such arrangements were 
made we should be flooded by foreign aliens; but 
this could easily be overcome by a simple Act 
compelling all aspirants to agricultural honours to 
produce proof of their nationality. This, I think, 
would answer the purpose, and free us from any 
further influx of foreign labour. 

If such a thing were done, it is my opinion that 
Britons would be far more independent, would 
feel a greater interest in the old country, and the 
fruits of their labour would enhance the value of 
the reyenue, and home commerce would be 
benefited considerably. The population might in a 
measure increase, but this and many other little 
difficulties would be counteracted by the extra 
profit derived from this, what I might call ‘‘ home 
emigration.” 

Yours, &e., 
BRITON. 
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3rd October, 1891. 


OUGHT ACTORS TO MARRY? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—I haye read with great interest your 
article on the above subject, and being myself ‘‘ one 
of the profession”? I should like to add my opinion 
to those expressed in your columns. q 

If anyone can give a sound, indisputable reply 
expressing a conclusive reason why actors should 
not marry as well as any other professional man, 
he will have achieved a difficult task. 

It is my opinion that proportionately few actors 
marry in the profession, and itis only a very rare 
occurrence that he marries in the same company. 
I base my latter assertion on the fact that an 
enforced close intimacy and marked affection such 
as is necessarily the case with stage lovers is not 
likely to terminate in any serious affinity between 
the twain. Judging from my own feelings during 
the progress of a play when I have had to make 
violent protestations of love to the lady lead, I have 
had no other thought than to make the business on 
hand a success, and no other feeling towards her 
than that respect which an ordinary man has‘for the 
fair sex. é 

I certainly think that the marital state is 
advantageous to an actor. The surroundings of 
home should lead him from the worry and thought 
of his profession, and take his mind, as it were, 
bodily from his work, and give him that relaxation 
amongst the pleasures of home which is essential 
to his health, and, I may add, peace and happiness. 
This perfect relaxation he cannot obtain in bachelor 
quarters, where the temptations are tenfold, and the 
chances of his experiencing rest and quietude 
comparatively small. But though I express an 
opinion that an actor should certainly marry, I do 
not think, sir, that he should seek a wife in the same 
profession, and certainly not under ‘any circum- 
stances would I advocate seeking one in the same 
company. My reason for advising the taking of a 
partner from an ordinary walk of life is, that she 
lendsa total change to the surroundings of home, and 
is generally more domesticated and more willing to 
study his every comfort than one in his own profes- 
sion would be. What is more, in her pride of him 
as she watches him play or hears others sound his 
praises, her loye would receive an impetus, so to 
speak, and the little tinge of jealousy which his 
actions on the stage would necessarily raise in her 
heart would only, in my opinion, tend to fan the 
love she already bears towards him. 


Yours very truly, 


Strand. J UVENILE LEAD. 
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A mew-see-’em affair—a picture of a cat watch- 

ing mice. 
——:0:———-_ 

Returned Tourist: ‘‘ Your uncle is not here, I 
see P’”” 

Nephew: ‘‘ N-o.” 

‘‘ Heard from him lately ?” 

‘Not since he died.” 


OP axon! 


‘What ought I to give you?” asked the diner, 
as he put his hand in his pocket for a tip. 

‘‘T leaye it with you, sir,” said the waiter, 
politely. 

“Thanks! I can make good use of it.” — 

And the waiter was tipless. 


No Entrance Fee Whatever, 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “A’s” and “'T’s” in 
each chapter of the story entitled—THEH RACE FOR 
WEALTH, including titles, chapters, author's name, 
poetry, etc., etc., during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS, 

Keep the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. 
Then post them to the Prize Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, 
12 and 18, Fetter-lane, London, H.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names. 

The “ A’s” and “I’s” counted in the matter preceding 
the chapters (such as titles, headings, etc.), should be 
added to the total of the chapter following. : 

Full particulars will be found in No, 140, in which 
number the story commenced, E: 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
sender, 
Mr. T. H. Frevp, 
Mill-road Infirmary, 
Liverpool. 


The Apparitions WBronheev. 


==, <~ HE President d’Albi, a distinguished 


=( y= 


es ee magistrate, possessed an estate a 
¢ 


(“few leagues distant from Toulouse. 
al; Eyery year, during the vacation, he 
. regularly went to pass some time at 

his estate, from the situation of 

which it was necessary to take a 
by-road. To avoid travelling by night, M. d’Albi 
always stopped at an auberge called L’ Hotel de la 
Poste, sending his carriage and servants on before 
him, and the following morning proceeded on horse- 
back, attended by his faithful companion, Castor, 


a fine bloodhound. On his return to Toulouse he- 


acted in like manner, sending his carriage on before 
him to await him at the hotel. 
On the 1st of March, 1758, M. d’Albi arrived on 


* horseback, and being obliged to return in haste to 


Toulouse, he merely drew up at the hotel for the 
purpose of taking refreshment. But he was greatly 
surprised at finding the whole family in the utmost 
affliction ; the master of the hotel had been missing 
for many days, and all search to discover him had 
been in vain. The arrival of the president was a 
source of consolation to the afflicted family, and 
they looked with confidence to the measures which 
his counsel would suggest, and his authority 
enforce, in unrayelling the mystery. Accordingly, 
he summoned the functionaries of the district 
around him, and gave orders that the most minute 
inquiries should be made in the environs. Fore- 


seeing that this affair would detain him some time, 


he despatched his servant with a letter to his wife, 
lest his delay might cause her uneasiness. These 
proceedings occupied the entire day; he was 
fatigued; but, before retiring to rest, he repaired 
to the stable, followed by his dog, lest in all this 
confusion they should have forgotten to feed his 
horse—an animal upon which he set a high value. 

On returning to the house, which was at a little 
distance, he perceived that Castor had not followed 
him. He returned, and called him several times, 
but-had the greatest difficulty in forcing him to 
return. The dog had buried himself in a sort of 
haggard, filled with fagots, which lay just behind 
the stable, and would not quit it. At length his 
master, having succeeded in forcing him out, shut 
the haggard door and proceeded to bed. 

As it was’yet early, he disposed himself to read ; 
but being overcome by fatigue, he fell into a sound 
sleep. He had scarcely slept a few hours, when he 
was awakened by a frightful dream, in which he 
had seen Francois, the innkeeper, covered with 
blood. He was about to speak to him, when a 
howling from his dog awoke him, and interrupted 
the dream. Being a man of strong mind, he attri- 
buted this nightmare to the agitation which the 
eyents of the day had produced, and considered it 
nothing more than neryous excitement. With this 
assurance he soon fell asleep again; but the same 
figure presented itself to his imagination, and this 
time with more distinctness. The innkeeper now 
addressed him :—‘‘ I haye been assassinated,” said 
he, ‘by the ostler, whom I discharged last year, 
haying had a quarrel with him, in which I charged 
him with dishonesty. He is a Catalonian; and 


eyer since retained a feeling of vengeance against 


me. It was he who committed the crime. My 
body will be found buried under the fagots in the 


hag ard behind the stable. You must dig deep to 
verify the revelation I now make. Have my body 
buried with the rites of Christian burial, and you 
shall be recompensed.” 

M. d’Albiawoke again, covered with a cold sweat. 
He reproached himself with pusillanimity, which, 
by allowing his sleep to be interrupted, betrayed 
his weakness. He endeavoured to sleep, but twice 
more the same vision pursued him. No longer 
able to support his anxiety, he lighted a taper, and 
strove to captivate his attention with a book, whilst 
awaiting the morning. Vain hope! ‘He recom- 
menced the same passage over and over again, 
without being able to understand a word of what 
he read. 

At last, no longer able to resist the uneasiness 
which he felt, the president arose, dressed himself, 
and as soon as morning dawned, he hastened to the 
stable, accompanied by his dog, which ran barking 
straight to the haggard. M. d’Albi felt influenced 
by a strange sentiment of terror, for he could not 
dissemble his belief that he was upon the point of 
seeing realised that which his good sense repudiated 
as an error inconsistent with the belief of any 
sound-minded person. How could he bring himself 
to admit supernatural agencies in a matter of this 
description ? 

The inexplicable fact, however, was about to be 
established. Surprised by the singular motions of 
Castor, he called some peasants, who were going to 
their work. After haying removed the fagots, he 
made them dig up the earth at the precise spot 
where the dog was scraping with his paws. Judge 
of the fright of the workpeople, and of the horror 
of the president, at discovering the remains of a 
corpse in a state of putrefaction! He came out of 
the haggard, had the door shut, and commanded 
the peasants to preserve the strictest secrecy until 
they had discovered the assassin, and thus pre- 
yented him from escaping the hands of justice. 

The formalities being accomplished, they suc- 
ceeded in discovering the ostler in a neighbouring 
village. All the details turned out to be exact, but 
the discovery was attributed to Oastor, for M. 
d’Albi never spoke of the vision. 

After the murderer had been conducted to prison, 
and the unfortunate Francois had been buried, the 
president departed for Toulouse, promising the 
family at the hotel to return when the trial came 
on. 
As soon as the trial commenced, M. d’Albi re- 
paired to the town to follow up the prosecution. 
The murderer was condemned, and the president 
made arrangements for his departure. During the 
trial, which lasted several days, he went to his 
estate every night, and returned to town in the 
morning ; but as this was the eye of his departure 
for Toulouse, he remained at the Hotel de la Poste. 

He had not his dog with him this night, Castor 
having followed the servant. M. d Albi was alone 
in his chamber, when the apparition again stood 
before him! ‘‘ You have had me honoured,” said 
the spectre, ‘‘ with Christian burial ; through you I 
have obtained justice upon my assassin. Whatcan 
I do to recompense you for this service?” M. 
d’ Albi, in his dream, asked him to inform him of 
the day oa which he would die. The vision pro- 
mised it, and disappeared. 

This new episode caused a complete change in 
the president’s manner; he became gloomy, pen- 
sive, and absent; never hinting to his wife nor to 
his dearest friends the cause of this change. These 
habits continued for nearly twelve years, when 
M. d’Albi began to resume his wonted serenity. As 
further time elapsed, his melancholy impression 
gradually disappeared ; when on the night of the 
25th of May, 1772, being in a profound sleep, one 
of his old dreams returned, and Fran¢ois, the inn- 
keeper, stood before him! He approached hin, 
coyered with his shroud. ‘‘ You wished to know 
when your last hour would arrive,” said he to him, 
with a sepulchral yoice. The vision extended its 
bony arm to the clock, and placing its finger on the 
point of midnight, exclaimed, ‘‘In one month, and 
at this hour!” 

The president violently pulled the bell which was 

laced at the head of his bed. His domestics found 


im in a state of great mental excitement, repeat- } 


ing incoherent words. His physician was sent for 
immediately, who, after haying administered to 
him a narcotic draught, ordered him a warm bath. 
For several days the president was in a state of 
great dejection. At length becoming gradually 
more calm, he requested his wife to leaye him 
alone with his brother-in-law, a man of strong 
mind and sound judgment, whom he wished to 
consult. When everyone had retired, he told him 
what we have just related. 

The brother-in-law was not a little surprised 
at this strange revelation, and concluded that the 
president’s mind was affected with a species of 
monomania. But every thing was narrated with 
the utmost precision, the circumstances minutely 
detailed, and the witnesses of the material fact were 
still living: besides, M. d’Albi was not a weak- 
mindedman. Since that awfulevent had happened, 
he had, upon numerous occasions, manifested his 
excellent judgment in the capacity of a magistrate 
but a fixed idea upon this point might haye tor- 
mented his imagination, and his brother-in-law 
was at a loss what arguments to employ to convince 
a man so singularly infatuated. 

“Tf you take my advice,” said he, ‘‘you will 
consult our pastor upon the matter; he is your 
spiritual director; he is, besides, a man of merit, 
and an enlightened guide.” 

M. d’Albi approved of this counsel, and sent to 
request the clergyman’s attendance. He related to 
him all the circumstances of the apparition, and 
asked his advice upon the matter. The pastor was 
equally embarrassed as M. d’Albi’s brother-in-law. 
“The Divinity,” said he at length, ‘‘may mani- 
fest Himselfto usin various ways ; Hismiraclesdaily 
present themselves to oureyes. It seldom happens, 
notwithstanding, that the dead quit their graves to 
communicate with living men ; but being impressed 
strongly with this idea, it would be prudent for 
you to approach the sacraments, and put your 
affairs in .order. We must prevent this matter 
from making a noise; it might alarm the minds of 
the people, and give rise to a hundred ridiculous 
stories. You should not persist in concealing the 
circumstance from your wife, who is a woman of 
great fortitude and piety; but let it be kept a 
secret from your children.” 

The clergyman then, with M. d’Albi’s consent, 
imparted the secret to the president’s wife, who, in 
common with all those to whom it had been 
divulged, attributed it to a diseased mind. 

The physician, though of the same opinion, as a 
professional man thought that an imagination so 
violently excited might be attended with very 
serious consequences. He recommended, above all 
things, a variety of engaging pursuits, and that he 
should be: constantly watched—never allowed to 
remain alone, or abandoned to his own thoughts. 

As the appointed hour approached the president 
became more pensive and gloomy. But, what was 
extraordinary, his health did not appear at all 
affected, which his friends often remarked to him. 
They even sometimes joked on the infallibility of 
the prediction. 

The eve of the predicted day had now arrived ; 
the president never enjoyed better health! His 
wite and friends began to reckon with confidence on 
his recovery. But, from a feeling of superstitious 
fear, they not only resolved to change the hour of 
all the watches and clocks in the house, but they 
easily obtained permission to make all the clocks 
within the hearing of the president’s hotel strike 
twelve at the hour of eleven. The family gaye on 
that evening a grand supper, to which all their 
intimate friends were invited. M. d’Albi was dis- 
tressingly agitated; every moment he looked at 
the clock. They laughed at him, and endeavoured 
to make him as well as the guests merry by a 
plentiful outpouring of wine. The clergyman 
himself wore an air of extraordinary gaiety to 
encourage him. In fine, the hands of all the clocks 
and watches indicated ‘‘ twelve!” P 

By a singular chance the pendule in the president’s 
chamber had not been advanced. “The town clocks 
having‘all sounded the hour, the glasses were filled, 
and every one rose to drink the president’s health, 
He joined in this compliment with excellent grace, 
haying quite resumed his serenity. He sustained 


. 


*+ 


a 


with great animation the pleasantries which were 
addressed to him, and even improvised a pretty 
quatrain upon the interest which he had excited, 
This led the company naturally to speak of 
Monsieur d’Albi’s poetical talent, which he had 
neglected for some years; and the president could 
not refrain from entertaining his guests with a 
shert poem, which he had composed upon his 
mental malady, and which they importuned him to 
fayour them with a sight of. M, d’Albi said, in 
reply, that he must go to his dressing-room, as no 
one else but himself could findit, He took a light 
and proceeded towards his apartment. Suddenly 
a pistol-shot was heard! The president’s valet- 
de-chambre had just forced open his master’s 
sécrétaire, for the purpose of robbing him. Sur- 
rised in the act, he seized a pistol which lay at his 

and, and blew out his master’s brains. Midnight 
sounded at that instant by the clock in the presi- 
dent’s chamber. 
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Hurly: ‘‘When ‘Black received that terrible 
wound in the face did he carry the mark for life ?” 

Burly: ‘‘ No, he died soon after that.” 

——0: 

Wife: ‘‘The worst of my husband is that he’s 
always praising up his first wife to me.” 

Friend: ‘‘ Ah, you ought to be very thankful for 
that! It shows he has a faithful heart. Nowif 
you were to die, think how he would praise you up 
to number three.” 


—--:0i:—— 


*Oan we meet alone on Sunday ?” he whispered, 
eagerly, as he rose to go, 

“No,” said the banker’s daughter, sadly, ‘not 
very well. Sunday is not a legal day for meeting 
aloan. If I could help you any other day——” 

But the darkness had swallowed him up. 


——:0:—-— 

Old Gentleman (in the park): ‘‘ What are you 
doing, my little dear ?” 

Little Girl (with doll): ‘“‘I am giving Dolly a 
drink,” 

‘Giving Dolly a drink, eh? But the water is 
running down all over her pretty dress,”’ 

‘© Yes, she slobbers a good deal. All babies do.” 

——10: 

Office boy : ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I was awful 
sorry to see the way Mrs. Jinks went for you this 
mornin’. It was hammer an’ tongs, wasn’t it ?” 

Mr. Jinks (head of firm): ‘‘ Good Heavens! Is it 
all over town?” 

Office boy : ‘‘Oh, no, sir. Noone knows it but 
me.” 

Mr. Jinks: ‘‘Here’s a crown to go to the football 
match. Take a day off and enjoy yourself, but not 
a word about me and Mrs. J., you know.” 

Office boy: ‘‘ All right, sir. You kin trust me.” 

Under clerk (a few minutes after): ‘ Say, 
Smikesey, how did you know there was a row in 
the old man’s family this morning ?” 

Office boy: ‘‘By the way he was rippin’ an’ 
tarin’ round at us.” 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE MoMENTS 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space provided. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
days of the date of the accident. Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
MoMENTS will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 


Signature 
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WHAT COAL-PORTERS EARN. 


The average city clerk does not receive as salar 
one quarter the amount that the ordinary doc 
coal-porter does in wages. : 

Education counts as nothing, or little else in 
these prosaic days of the nimeteenth century. The 
man of college education is now run closely by the 
Board-school boy, and in most instances the latter 
finishes in the race for position and commercial 
honours far ahead of a University “‘ grad,” 

We will put the salary of the average clerk to be 
30s. per week; ifaclerk gets £2 he is considered 
very fortunate. For this amount he works six 
days out of the seyen, and from nine till seven, for 
five days out of them. The lowly dock coal- 
porter, on the other hand, works when he 
sees fit to, and in two ‘‘shifts” can earn over and 
above the amount of the salary of his black-coated 
and tall-hatted brother. 

One ‘‘ shift” to a coal-porter sometimes means 
about 25s., and this amount is often earned in a 
day. At times this sum is exceeded by 5ds., so it 
will readily be seen that in two “‘ shifts” occupying, 
say, even three days, he can earn more than many 
clerks in city banks and insurance companies. 

Coal-porters work in gangs, and there is a 
‘‘ caller” or ganger to each company, and he always 
knows where to find his men at a yery short 
notice. 

Assuming that a merchantman has just arrived 
in dock, and requires coaling for her next yoyage, 
and as all the gangs take turns, the ganger whose 


turn it is calls his men, and proceeds to 
the scene of action. The vessel as _ they 
find her is freighted with cargo and draws 


her full water-mark. She is not allowed to 
exceed this, and is not supposed to rise above it. 
Her coal bunk is comparatively empty; and 
therefore, if she is lightened before she is coaled, 
she will stand well aboye her ‘‘line.” This is 
prevented by a simple method, As her cargo is 
going out at one side the coal-porters are at work 
on the other. The vessel, therefore, keeps com- 
paratively the same water-mark, making allowance 
for her reloading with export goods. 

The coal-porters are not paid by the hour, but by 
the ton. For every ton loaded the ganger receives 
a fixed sum, and pays his men accordingly. The 
quicker they work the more they earn. The barges 
of coal lie alongside of the vessel, and the coal is 
carried in large wicker baskets and emptied into 
the ‘‘ bunk,” 

The gangers at the docks are given some yery 
curious and characteristic pseudonyms by their re- 
spective men. Among the most popular are, ‘‘The 
Trish Boy,’ ‘‘ Whisky Sandy,” ‘‘ Corporation 
Dick ”—named so from his aldermanic girth round 
the waist—‘‘Shankey Bill,” and ‘‘ Hot Toddy.” 
We are indebted for much of this information to 
the first-named of these worthy personages, and in- 
deed, the *‘Irish Boy” seems to be the most 
popular in the docks. Wedo not wonder at this, 
for a more jovial, or more characteristically Irish, 
fellow it would be hard to find. 

During the time we were watching ‘‘ the boys” 
at work our friend gaye us much information. 
There appears to be adeep sense of honour 
amongst coal-porters, in fact, a sort of Masonry. 
If one gang has done a good ‘‘shift,” nothing will 
induce them to do a follow on, if another gang has 
not had its turn. 

“Och faith,” said our friend; ‘‘if the bhoys 
have done a dacent shift, divil a bit more will they 
do ontil they've been ashure and spint the lot 
begorra.”’ 

“ How many ‘bhoys’ constitute a shift, Pat ?”’ 

‘« There are fifteen in mine, and they'll jist load 
a craft in a twinkling, and come up fresh to take a 
pound to twinty-foive shillings a piece for twelve 
hours’ work.” 


ee 


Bride (just after the wedding): ‘‘ Alfred, you 
promised to give me a grand surprise after we were 
married ; what is it?” 

Bridegroom (a widower): ‘‘ I’ve gol six children, 
my pet.” 
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A BACHELOR’S HONEYMOON. 


Some years ago, in a well-known wholesale 
house, an old bachelor book-keeper, who had been 
years with the firm, suddenly announced that he 
was to be married. The partners gave him a week’s 
holiday, and his fellow-clerks raised a little ee 
and presented it to pay the expenses of his wedding 
trip. 

A couple of days afterwards a member of the firm 
went down to Newport, and there, lounging about 
and apparently enjoying himself immensely, he 
saw the recently-married old book-keeper, butalone. 

«« Where's your wife?” queried the guv’nor. 

‘“She’s at home,” replied the book-keeper. 

“But I thought you had money given you fora 
wedding trip ?’ ‘ 

“So I did; but I didn’t understand it was to m- 
clude her!” 
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THE INDICATIONS WERE VERY 
MARKED. 


It was at a phrenological entertainment, and the 
professor had been illustrating his lecture by in- 
yiting gentlemen of various ayocations to come on 
the platform and demonstrate that different habits 
of life were characterised by corresponding yaria- 
tions inthe formation of the cranium. He 
presently came to deal with the criminal form of 
skull, and, desiring a subject, addressed his 
audience: ‘‘If there is any gentleman present who 
has ever been the inmate of a prison, I should be 
glad if he stepped forward,” 

To this invitation a tall, thick-set man, in the 
body of the hall, responded, and, rising from his 
seat, walked down to the front. 

‘* You haye been in prison, my friend?” asked 
the professor. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the tall one. ® 

‘‘And how many years of your life haye you 
spent there ?” 

‘‘ About five-and-twenty.” 

‘‘ Dear me!” said the professor. 
down, please?” 

The subject sat down on the chair in the centre 
facing the audience, and the professor commenced 
to feel him. 

‘‘This specimen,” he commenced, “is an excel- 
lent one, the indications of a criminal character are 
very marked ; the organs of self-esteem and 
benevolence are missing, while that of destructive- 
ness is abnormally large. I should haye been able 
to tell immediately, without the,testimony of the 
man himself, that the owner of this skull had lived 
an extremely erratic and criminal life. For what 
crime, my friend, were you imprisoned?” _ 

‘‘T’ve never committed any crime,” gruffly replied 
the subject. 

‘But you told us you had been the inmate of a 
prison for twenty-five years.” 

‘‘So I have, but I’ve never committed a crime.” 

‘“Why were you there, then?” 

‘‘T am a prison warder!” 

Collapse of entertainment. 


«Will you sit 
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AND HE DIDN’T CARE! 


One day, as the first Mayor of Wolverhampton 
was riding down the Stafford-road, he overtook a 
youth driving some pigs which evidently had come 
from the market. The Mayor, as he came closer to 
the driver, asked him ‘‘ who was the master of those 

igs. 
ee That little beggar there,” pointing to a sandy 
one, “ he worries them all.” 


The Mayor, in a rough voice, again exclaimed: — 


‘‘T asked you who was the master of these pigs ? ” 
The driver again bawled out: ‘‘That little 
wretch there, he macks’um all run; look at him 
now macking that big ’un run.” 
At this the Mayor became excited, and said: 
‘*Do you know who lam; do you know you are 
speaking to the Mayor of Wolverhampton 7” — 


The driver answered: ‘‘I don’t know whether | 


ber, 1891, ‘i 


you are a mare or a hoss; you look as much like a 


mon as I eyer see anybody.” — iG f! 
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THE POODLE’S NARRATIVE. 


When I was a pup I was destined 

To find the cold river my bier ; 
But I caught someone’s eye 
Who chanced to pass by, 


And he sayed me—that’s how I came here. 


The other three pups—my poor brothers— 
Had no such good fortune as I; 
They were dropped from the deck 
With a brick round each neck, 


And no stone marks the spot where they lie. 


*T' was a bargee who sold me that morning, 


My value he put at a crown; 
I trembled with fear 
As I stood by to hear 
The other man beating him down. 


Two shillings the purchaser offered, 

My owner in turn shook his head ; 
“?F’s a wonderful tyke, 
Do jest what yer like, 

And ’e’ll make a ‘ good ratter,’” he said. 


I knew he was throwing the hatchet 

To make a few shillings by me; 
Could I blame him ?—not I, 
Though I knew by-and-by 

I should go for a drink and “‘ two d.” 


So it-proved—I was sold for some coppers, 
And taken away then and there ; 

Like brutes they behaved, 

My infant coat shaved— 
And left me but few tufts of hair. 


And then in a kennel they put me; 
Those days shall I ever forget ? 
Till one morning there came 
A lady of fame 
Who wanted a dog for a pet. 


I was hauled from my cage by the lady, 
Fondled and petted and kissed ; 

I whimpered and whined, 

For such treatment was kind, 
"Twas affection I long since had missed. 


Five pounds was my price; I was staggered, 


Was that, then, really my worth? 
I assumed haughty airs 
Thought life free from cares, 

And me the best poodle on earth. 


I was placed in the hands of a flunkey— 
I never saw such a get up— 

Though his garb was so neat, 

His words were not sweet ; 
For he used naughty words to this pup. 


My life I soon tired of ; and pined for 
Freedom, that blessed estate ; 
For each morn I was scrubbed, 
Washed, shaved, and then rubbed, 
And was made to eat from a plate. 


At the table I sat with ‘‘ my lady,” 
Patent foods on my platter were cast; 
How I longed for a bone 
When I felt sick and lone, 
With dyspepsia killing me fast. 


I'm lazy and fat, scarce can waddle, 
And know I am fast growing old; 

But the young maid declares 

As she combs my grey hairs, 
I'm still worth my whole weight in gold. 


But I writhe in the throes of dyspepsia, 
Each meal that I eat gives me pain ; 
Dve not learnt a trick, 
Of this life ve grown sick, 
And I long for that old barge again. 


Handsome man, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


A STORY IN SHORT. 


Grand physique, 
City clerk, 
Pound a week. 
Family good, 
Name—F rank, 
Not a penny 

In the Bank. 


Buoyant hopes 
Future life ; 
Pound won’t do 
To keep a wife. 
Loves a girl, 
Heart beats wild ; 
Daren’t propose, 
Guy’nor’s child. 
Guy’nor rich, 
Proud withal ; 
Girl some day 
Have it all. 
Loying hearts 
Cannot wait ; 
Fit to curse 
Cruel fate. 


Notes pass ’twixt 
Girl and clerk; 
Haughty pa 

In the dark. 
Nephew wants 
Cousin Nell; 
Cash would do 
Just as well, 


Soon he finds 
Lovers out, 
Proves the case 
Past a doubt. 
Clerk tries hard 
Self to screen, 
Guy’nor fumes, 
Awtul scene. 


No excuse, 

Crime so black, 
Take week’s screw 
With the sack, 
Heavy heart, 

Out of collar, 
Roams the world 
Without a dollar. 


Goes abroad, 
Fortune’s smile 
Works away 
Makes a pile. 
Five years pass, 
Clerk returns, 
Heart for girl 
Aches and yearns. 


Hears the news— 
Banker broke, 
Blesses fortune’s 
Lucky stroke. 
Seeks him out, 
Gives him cash, 
Earns his loye 
Takes his mash. 


Wedding bells— 
Husband—wite ! 
Happy now, 
Rest of life! 


A MODERN BALLAD. 


THE REQUEST. 
Only a moment, list to me, dear, 


Turn notraway from a heart all thine own; 


Just for a moment, loved one, draw near, 
T have a question for thine ear alone. 


Hide not thy face, dear, if thou hast guessed; 


Whisper the answer, be not distressed. 
Give me thy hand, love ; 
By my side stand, love ; 


Say but the word that will give my heart rest. 


Say that you love me, 
That you can trust me, 


Say you are willing my own wife to be. 


Do not decline, love ; 
My heart is thine, love; 


Give me the promise that’s all life to me. 


THE ANSWER. 


Love, I haye listened, why should I fear— 
Why should I turn from a heart all my own ? 


Just for a moment I will draw near, 
I have a whisper for thine ear alone. 
Look not so anxious, be not distressed, 


Love is so blind, dear, or you'd haye guessed. 


Here is my hand, dear; 

You understand, dear ; 

Size six I take, and of quality best. 
Smile and look nice, dear, 

I'll tell you the price, dear ; 


Five-and-elevyen—now mind, and don’t fail ; 


They’re very fine, love, 
At four-and-nine, love, 


Or three-and-elevyen sometimes at a sale. 


BSA ELEN ASE oar te 2 


Musical editor (meeting composer): ‘‘ Hello, 
Tewnes! I hayen’t seen you since 
Doing anything in our line?” 

Composer: ‘‘ Nothing much—only 
4 cradle-song in A flat.” 
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you got married. 
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HOW IT FEELS TO MEET A TIDAL 


WAVE. 


It is a well-known fact that in every storm there 
are occasional groups of three or four wayes con- 
siderably larger than the others. These are no 
doubt caused by the increased force of the wind, 
or the squalls, which are a prominent feature of 
every good big blow. 4 

Waves travel at a rate in proportion to their size. 
Those 200 feet long travel at a less speed than those 
of 400 or 500 feet in length. The former from 
hollowto hollow move about nineteen knots perhour, 
while the latter will make considerably more than. 
twenty. There are some waves of 600 feet in length 
whose irresistible onward rush is thirty-two knots 
perhour. Supposing that a wave 400 feet in length 
and thirty-five feet in height is rushing along at 
twenty-seven knots to join a slower and smaller 
wave making only twenty knots. At the point of 
meeting the two seas become one, and form at the 
moment of their union one enormous wave. 

In the far distance, nearing the great solid wall of 
rushing, rolling water, appears an ocean greyhound. 
Now it is a known fact to every seafaring man 
and eyen passengers across the seas that these vessels 
never slacken speed unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary for safety. She is riding along in the teeth of » 
a head wind at the rate of eight or ten knots an hour. 
Nearer and nearer she approaches the rolling mass, 
and presently she runs plump against the great 
wall of water which seems to have suddenly risen 
out of the general tumult. There is a fearful 
crash, a lurch forward, a steep climb, accompanied 
by a deluge, while tons of water rush along the 
forecastle deck, then there is a deep dip as the ship 
runs into the hollow on the other side of the wave. 
As she comes up she pitches and rolls in her efforts 
to shake herself free of the water which has deluged 
her from stem to stern, and as the huge wave recedes 
the vessel is again riding along on her course. The 
passengers who have been below wondering what 
has occurred soon learn from the officers on the 
watch that the steamer has been struck by a ‘‘tidal 


wave.” 
pues ds AURAL A a ee 


‘ Men who have pay-rental feelings for us—our 
landlords. 


——:0: —— 


‘‘Ah,” said a kind-hearted old lady who was 
passing an asylum for the blind, ‘‘if all the world 
were blind, what a melancholy sight it would be!” 


—— 10: —— 


Tom: ‘‘I wish you would say something good in 
your paper about my friend Brown.” 
Jack (a newspaper man): ‘‘ But I don’t know 
hin.”’ 

Tom: ‘‘That’s all the more reason why you can 
speak well of him.” 

——10:-—— 

Neighbour : ‘‘ How do you like your new neigh- 
bours ?”’ 

Little girl: ‘‘Mamma says they is awful nice 
people, real polite, an’ Christian.” 

‘* Has she called ?”’ 

“No, but we've sent in to borrow a dozen 
diff’rent things, an’ they didn’t once say they was 
just out.” 


| $5 aenend 


How Ht MANAGED TO CATCH On, 


The clock had just struck eleven and was ticking 
away in adiscouraged manner on the next hour, 
but young Fitzmaurice de Bang had not gone. 
The young lady was gazing dreamily at him, or 
rather through him, and his heart stirred with a 
vague, nebulous rapture. ; 

** Aw—Miss Laura,” he said tenderly, ‘‘ May I 
awsk you what you are looking at?” 

‘‘Nothing,” she murmured, and her pensive, 
dreamy gaze still seemed to rest on the young man. — 

Fitzmaurice de Bang satin thoughtful silence 
for nearly ten minutes. Then a light appeared to 
dawn bydegreeson hismind. Hereached mechani- — 
cally for his hat, rose in a preoccupied way, moyed _ 
abstractedly towards the door, went slowly out, and — 
she neyer saw him again, + Ny r 
o 
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_ ENGLISH v. AMERICAN SPEECH. 
There is quite a difference in the English and 
_ American speech, though we are not aware of it to 
any extent until our attention is called to it. The 
nomenclature of business is apt to mix an American 
up, and in some instances is quite annoying. The 
following table gives some of the more important 
words and their uses in both countries :— 


AMERICAN. ENGLISH. 

Telegram. Wire. 
Ticket office. Booking office. 
Buying a ticket. Booking. 

- Railroad. Railway. 

3 Railroad track. Permanent way. 

4 Rails. Metals. 

.. Depot. Station. 

5 Switch. Points. 

: Street car. Tram car. 

. Freight train. Goods train. 

Cars. Carriages. 

Conductor. Guard. 
Engineer. Driver. 
Fireman. Stoker. 
Locomotive. © Engine. 
Baggage. Luggage. 
All aboard. Seats, please. 
Matches. Lights. 
Beer. Ale. 
Switching cars. Drilling cars. 
Trains meeting. Trains crossing. 
Freight car. Goods van. 
Parquet. Pits 


There are hundreds of other minor words which 
at first. are confusing. In money we have the 
‘ - sovereign, which is also a quid, and sometimes 
called a ‘‘thick ’un.” A shilling is a bob; a six- 
P pence a tanner; a half-sovyereign 1s half a quid and 
a ‘thin ’un”; while a crown, or five-shilling 
piece, is a plunk or “big ’un.” The half-crown is 
1 known as two-and-six, sometimes two and a 
q tanner. : 
: r 


SHE TOOK HIS ADVICE. 

‘‘Maria,” said Mr. Jones, upon one of his 

) worrying days, ‘‘it seems to me you might be 
{ more economical. Now, there’s my old clothes; 
ia why can’t you cut them down for the children?” 
‘** Because they are worn out when you have 
_ done with them,” answered Mrs. Jones. ‘It’s of 
no use making up things for the children that 
won't hold together, smart as you are!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have cupboards full of things 
mildewing for want of wear, if I was a woman, 
that’s all,’ grumbled Jones. ‘‘A penny sayed is 
a penny earned.” 

That was in March. 
One warm day in June Mr. Jones went peering 
about the cupboards looking for something he could 


‘. not find, and turning things generally inside out. 
§ ‘‘Maria, where’s my light dust-coat?” he 
bellowed. 

** Out it down for Johnny.” 


“Ahem! Well, where’s the brown one I bought 

last summer ?”” 

‘Clothes bug,” mumbled Mrs. Jones. ‘Just 
made it into a nice one.” 

“Where are my plaid trousers?” screamed Mr. 
Jones. 

‘*Cut them down for Willie.” 

*‘Heayens!” groaned her husband; then in a 
voice of thunder, ‘‘ Where have my blue and white 
braces gone toP” 


7 


one 


Jones. 

**Maria,” asked the astonished man, in a sub- 
dued voice, ‘‘ Would you mind telling me what 
you have done with my tall hat? You have not 
cut that down for the baby, have you?” 

“Oh, no, my dear,” answered his wife cheer- 
fully ; “Pye covered it, and am using/it for a 
hanging basket. It is full of nice plants and looks 
loyely——”’ 

‘Great Scott!” said Mr. Jones, who now never 

id mentions economy—or suggests cutting things 
_ down—he has had enough of it—quite cured, in fact. 
we a 
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‘Made a beautiful belt for Harry,” said Mrs.- 


“THE CHANGE DIDN'T SUIT. 


Dominie Campbell was one day watching a 
carpenter doing some repairs in his house, ‘The 
carpenter whistled ‘‘Maggiea Lauder” as he 
laboured and worked in time tothe tune. ‘‘Saun- 
ders,” said the dominie presently, ‘‘can you not 
whistle a more solemn and godly tune while ye’re 
at work?” ‘‘Ay, weel, minister, if it be your 
will” ; and he immediately changed the tune to the 
‘Dead March” in ‘‘Saul,” still planing in tune to 
the music. 

The dominie looked on for some minutes in 
silence, and then said, ‘‘Saunders, I hae another 
word to say tae ye. Did the guidwife hire ye by 
the day’s work or by the job?” ‘‘The day’s 
work was our agreeing, munister.” ‘‘Then on 
the whole, Saunders, I think you may just as weel 
gae back to whistling ‘ Maggie Lauder.’ ”’ 


—_<~— 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE OUT ON 
*“ TICKET-OF-LEAVE.” 


I had been sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
tude for a felony, and, when a little more than 
three-quarters of my incarceration had elapsed, I 
unexpectedly received one morning the Queen’s 
gracious permit to be set at large on ticket-of-leave. 
For some moments I could not believe it, yet so it 
was. My endeavours to conform to the hard, stern 
rules and regulations of prison life, to do the 
arduous tasks set me with a cheerful spirit had 
earned their reward, and I was practically free— 
free to roam the world .again unfettered; at 
liberty to look on the world which had been dead 
to me for eight long years; to feel the pure air of 
heayen fan my cheeks; to tread no longer the 
soil of a conyict-yard; to eatno longer the food 
which had almost choked me when I first raised it 
to my lips—all this was in store for me ! 

As I stood in my cell, almost dumbfounded with 
the news, I felt like a child. I could have danced, 
skipped, shouted—aye, could even have cried. \ But 
I felt no anxiety to rush off then and there; I had 
a certain shrinking to face the world, to be seen to 
issue from the prison-gates. The warder’s face 
wore a smile which gave his habitually stern 
features a pleasant expression, and the Governor, 
who had come to acquaint me with the fact of my 
release, gave me a few kindly, encouraging words 
which impressed me more forcibly than a thousand 
cool, admonitory phrases would have done. The 
chaplain, who extended his hand to me, did not 
preach as might have been expected, but simply 
said: ‘‘Ishan’t see you here again, John; some- 
thing seems to tell me that I can trust you!” 

In fifteen minutes I passed out of the gaol in a 
cab to the station; in half an hour I was in the 
train, en route for London, liberty, freedom, and 
home! 

If I were to attempt a description of the feelings 
that possessed me as the train darted past the ever- 
changing panorama of beautiful rustic scenery I 
should utterly fail. I seemed to have suddenly 
awakened 


FROM A HIDEOUS NIGHTMARE; 
my only inclination was to close my eyes and open 
them repeatedly to make certain that I was really 
awake ; my second impulse was to break into song. 
The train seemed to crawl along the iron road, and 
I felt that I could not believe that I was free until 
my dear wife was in my arms, and my baby—I 
could only think of him as a baby still—as holding 
my hand in his chubby little clasp. 

I said I was free. ~Practically I was, although I 
knew each month I should have to report myself 
at a police-station and keep the authorities notified 
of any change of address; further, that I could not 
leave the country without the sanction of the 
proper authorities. But I was not a poor man; I 

ad a comfortable home awaiting me, a loving wife 
and child to lead my thoughts from the bitter past 
to a brighter future, and money to keep the wolf 
from the door and to make my repentance in the 
future sincere. The chirruping of the birds seemed 
a welcome home to me, the sun, shining in all its 
Junetide brilliancy, was brighter than I ever before 


me. 
then there was a glad little cry, a head found its. 


had seen it, while the trees, the flowers, and fields 
hada charm which I had neyer before noticed. 


At last I reached the station: in due time my 


home, and, asI stood without with beating heart, 


fearful to knock, a thousand thoughts rushed 
through my brain. What would be my welcome ? 
How did the old place look after these eight long 
years? Had Nellie changed, and had my bonnie 
boy grown to hate his father? Oh, Heaven! I 
thought, if this was awaiting me, far better for me 


had I never gained my freedom—for my wife and 


child were all I had to love. Then a lump seemed 
to rise in my throat and make seeming efforts to 
choke me; my hand trembled as I raised it to 
clutch the knocker, and as the soft echoes of the 


iron greeted my ears I knew I should in a moment 


see them again; my blood turned suddenly chill, 
and the wild throbbing of my heart increased. IL 


heard the patter of footsteps, the turn of the latch, 


and a well-known, dearly-loved form stood before 
For a brief moment we looked at each other, 


way tomy shoulder, and the aching heart gave 
vent to its pent-up grief there. I won’t describe 
my feelings—I can’t—my eyes even now seem 
blurred; but I knew that [ had indeed come home. 


+ 


‘‘Jane, I saw that policeman speak to yor. 
That’s the third policeman I’ve seen speaking t» 
you this morning. I can’t allow that!” ' 

‘No, ma'am. But the policemen always d» 
admire baby so—they can’t ’elp stoppin’ and askin’ 
about im. They all say as they never see such a 
fine child.” 


——:0:—— 


Jobson: “I tell you this country offers chance 5 
for success found nowhere else. Now, there wes 
Major True; he started an errand boy, and left a 
cool million when he died.” 

Robson: ‘‘ Well, he deserved it.” 

Jobson: ‘‘ What?” 

Robson: ‘‘A million pounds if he succeeded in 
starting an errand boy.” 

——:0: 
Tae Eprror’s Wraxk Pornt. 


Future Greeley: ‘‘ Haye you any vacancies cn 
your editorial staff?” 

Busy Editor: ‘‘ No, sir; no, sir. Good da——” 

Future Greeley: ‘‘I’m sorry you haven't, be- 
cause it’s my only chance to get a position in this 
town.” 

Editor (suspiciously): ‘‘Hh! You have been 
working on the Daily Biower across the way? Did 
you come to me after being discharged from that 
miserable sheet ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir; I neyer worked on that paper.” 

‘©Qh, you didn’t? Then, I suppose you applied 
for a position on its editorial staff, and——” 

“«Hiditorial staff?” 

“Yes.” 

’ Editorial staff! Bless you, no. I didn’t sup- 
pose from the looks of the sheet that it had any.” 

‘“Young man, your hand! Sit down! Havea 
cigar! Ill see what I can do for you.” 
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Cats do not stop growing until they are a year 
old, i 


THe weight of the human brain is one thirty- 
fifth of that of the whole body. 


Tre longest name in the Bible, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz. It occurs in Isaiah vii. 3. 


MoRTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION is rather higher 
in Scotland than in England, and in England than 
in Ireland. 


THe Government of Switzerland is the most 
economically managed in Hurope. The president 
of the Swiss Republic is paid £600 a year. 


RATHER more. than a million people are 
treated every year at the hospitals of London, and 
the dispensaries and convalescent homes in connec- 
tion with them. 


British GENIUS and statesmanship are working 
wonders with the finances of Hgypt. The revenue 
last year of the once bankrupt country was 104 
millions sterling, the largest ever collected. 


QuEEN VicTorrA has in her possession a dress 
woyen entirely of spiders’ webs, which for fineness 
and beauty is said to surpass the most splendid 
silk. It was a gift from the Empress of Brazil in 
1877. 


THE great Lick telescope reveals about 100,000,000 
of stars, and every one of them is a sun, theoreti- 
cally and by analogy giving light and heat to his 
planets; this telescope reveals stars so small that 
it would require 30,000 of them to be yisible to the 
naked eye. 


Amone@ the many ladies of England who have 
gone into trade may be numbered Mrs. Arthur 
Wellesley, a grandniece of the Iron Duke. Mrs. 
Wellesley and Mrs. Hasketh Smith have a flower 
shop in Grosyenor-street, London. The bouquets 
that come from this establishment are said to be 
especially artistic. 


A Buryp Man’s Watcu.—The Queen has two 
beautiful little gold watches by Breguet that are 
supposed to be 100 years old. They have silver 
dials, and are about the size of a two-shilling piece. 
One is a blind man’s watch, the other is a repeater. 
Both go perfectly, and are in constant use. Her 
Majesty's favourite watch is a large plain gold one 
by Mudge, the English maker. It is about twice 
as big as an ordinary man’s watch. 


AccorDING to statistics, a large proportion of 
soldiers of all arms in the Austro-Hungarian regi- 
ments who have received medals and decorations for 
conspicuous bravery on the battle field are Hebrews. 
A further striking testimony to their soldier-like 
qualities is offered by the fact that the only gold 
medal for brayery possessed among the sixteen 
different hussar regiments adorns the breast of a 
Hebrew who has only recently been elevated to the 
peerage. 

Durtine Dytne Ovr.—All duels among 
officers of the Italian army are hereafter to be 
matters of special investigation by the corps com- 
manders. The circular of the Italian War Minister 
to this effect states the object of the innovation to 
be the limiting of duelling to affairs of honour. 
Many duels of Italian officers are now for trivial 
causes. Hereafter officers who fight for such 
reasons will be severely disciplined. 


In Ourna girls pluck out their eyebrows. 


NEARLY a million telegrams a week pass through 
the Post Office. 


Hacu charge for one of Krupp’s guns costs £300. 
The barrel is fourteen feet long. % 


THE population of Greece is increasing faster 
than that of any other country in Hurope. 


Ick CREAM was seryed in the form of cannon 
balls, guns, swords, and drums at a military 
dinner the other evening. 


THE Kine or Corna is said to be contemplating’ 


a trip around the world, but is afraid if he leaves 
the country China will not allow him to go back. 


WHEN A JAPANESE CITIZEN rises in the morn- 
ing the first thing he does is to take down the front 
of his house, leaying the whole of the interior open 
to view. 


Dvurine the first eight months of the year no 
fewer than 15,230 persons whose birthplace was 
notified to be Scotland left their native shores, con- 
trasting with 14,173 last year. Of these not 1 per 
cent. returned. 


QUEEN VICTORTA now rules, subject to the 
wholesome limitations of the British constitution, 
over a population scattered in the four quarters of 
the globe and the islands of the sea aggregating 
367,000,000, a greater number than has ever 
acknowledged the sovereignty of one person in 
ancient or modern times. 


You ‘‘ Wink THE OTHER HyE.”—When people 
get something into one of their eyes they almost 
invariably make the mistake of rubbing the eye 
which the speck has entered. This is a mistake. 
The right thing to do is not to rub the injured eye, 
but the other one; by this means it will be found 
that the speck of dirt or other foreign matter will 
be best brought out. 


TALL SOLDIERS IN ouR ARMy.—There are very 
nearly seven thousand men of six feet or more in 
height in the British army—that is to say, one 
man in every twenty-four is of this height. Of 
every hundred men in the army— 


5are under 6 ft. 5in. 
85 ,, between 56 ft. 5 in. and 5 ft. 7 in. 
48 ,, ip 5 ft. 7im. and 5 ft. 10 in, 
12) 46 over “5 Jt. 10in. 


How To TeLy AN ATLANTIC LineR.—The line to 
which vessels, passed on a voyage between this 
country and America, belong, can be told by the 
colour of their funnels. The distinctive colourmg 
of the funnels of the ships belonging to the leading 
lines are: : 

Allan—Red, with white band and black top. 

Anchor—Black. 

Cunard—Red, with black top. 

Guion—Black, with broad red line and black top. 

Inman—Black, with white band and black top. . 

National—White, with black top. 

‘ White Star—Cream Colour, with black top. 


THERE ARE Many Oruers Like Her.—A 
woman entered a London bookseller’s last week and 
asked for a particular recitation, which the clerk 
found after a search of twenty minutes in a yolume 
sold for a shilling. 
pore oyer it, The clerk supposed she was going to 
commit it to memory, but she mildly asked if she 
might copy part of it. He said ‘‘ Certainly.” She 
thereupon asked him if he would ‘‘lend” her a 
piece of paper. That ‘‘lend” was a dainty piece 
of euphemism, and he handed oyer a first-class pad 
to write on. Then she modestly begged for a 
pencil, and when he had produced a brand new one 
she sat down and copied every word of the recitation 
from beginning to end. When she had finished 
she gathered herself up, and without a word walked 
off with her copy and the assistant’s new pencil, 


She sat down and began to |. 


THE FIRST CENSUS was that taken by Moses of 
the Israelites. ? 


THERE are more Germans than Irish in the 
United States. 

[TWELVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN sPECIES of 
mushrooms grow in Great Britain. 

From twenty-five to thirty thousand letters 
are posted eyery year in this country without any 
addresses. 


THe Liresoat InstrruTron has rescued from 
death an average of five hundred people a year 
since it was founded. 


A FLEA CAN JUMP oyer a barrier 500 times his 
own height. At that rate a man conld jump oyer 
a wall more than half a mile high. 


Taxrne the whole land surface of the globe into 
consideration, there is, on an average, twenty-two 
and a half acres to each person. 


So far from plants in sleeping rooms being 
injurious to health, it is considered that they are 
beneficial, especially to sufferers from consumption. 


ONE of the largest hospitals in the world, con- 
taining accommodation for from 1,000 to 1,500 


patients, has been opened at Constantinople, 


Turkey. 


THE Pubiic EXECUTIONER, as a rule, receives 
£10 every time he exercises his function, and in 
the case of a reprieve he is given £5, provided that 
he has been retained. 


THE AVERAGE AGE OF OUR SOLDIERS is twenty- 
seven years; their death-rate is nine per thousand ; 
and of every hundred men seyenty are English, 
twenty Irish, eight Scotch, and two Colonial. 


A Boor anp SHoz Mustum.—One section of 
the historical collection at Dresden, Germany, is 
literally a museum of boots and shoes, being, it is 
believed, unequalled in the world as a repository of 
the footwear of celebrities. Among the things of 
interest shown are a pair of shoes worn by Martin 
Luther at the diet of Worms, and the toilet slippers 
of the great Maria Theresa. 


An Incoenious PEnoi, CnscK.—In pencil 
factories pencils are counted by an ingenious 
apparatus which takes the form of a number of 
parallel grooves. An operative takes a handful of 
pencils, and rolls them along the board in which 
these grooves are, with the result that each groove 
is filled and the board is set aside. As the number 
of the grooves in the boards are known, this pre- 
yents any further trouble in counting. 


Your Prospects oF MARRIAGE, Lapis !—A 
woman of twenty-four has lost three-quarters of 
the chances she ever had of becoming a wife. 
Taking a woman’s chances of marriage during the 
whole of her life at 1,000, it is found that these 
occur at the following ages :— 


Age. Chances. Age. | Chances. 
Under 18 136 28-29 3d 
18-19 219 30-31 18 
20-21 233 32-33 14 
22-23 165 34-35 8 
24-25 102 86-37 2 
26-27 67 | 38-39 1 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
wrapper. 

LAW.—The Legal Editor of SPARE MOMENTS will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full par- 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by 
an Inquiry Coupon eut from the wrapper, = 

Wn do not now reply to Medical Questions, = * 
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HOW HOP-PICKERS WORK. 


Z ¢ One of tho pleasantest occupations and one 


which attracts a great number of persons to the 
scene of action, is undoubtedly hop-picking. 
Besides being a pleasant and agreeable task, it is, 
while it lasts, a paying one. Not only do single 
individuals take part in the gathering, but whole 
families combine and earn sufficient to set some store 
against the coming winter months. 

A good worker im the fields can earn about 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. a load, and itis considered a fair day’s work 
if a picker fills two-and-a-half to three loads a day. 
Whole families combining, as they generally do,— 
though it depends altogether on the size of the 
family—can earn a really comfortable sum per 
week. Thirty shillings a day is sometimes taken by 
a company of half-a-dozen. 

The initial steps in picking hops is to get the 
vine in the right position. This work is done b 
the ‘‘pole man” employed by the grower for that 
In its infant stage the hop vine is of an 
acrobatic turn of mind, and gradually climbs to the 
top of a ten-foot pole planted close to the roots of 
the yine. Here it clings until picking time comes, 
when the “pole man’’ performs his part. He is 
armed with a hooked-knife at the end of a short 
stick, and with this instrument he cuts thevine close 
to the ground, Then he pulls the hop pole up by 
the roots, and places it in a horizontal position on a 
couple of crotches, one at either end. In this posi- 
tion the yine hangs in clusters within easy reach of 
the pickers who are thus enabled to sit, if desirous, 
while at work. There are, of course, different 
methods of picking, but this is the simplest means, 
and is yery much followed in America. 

As early sometimes as five in the morning the 
busy hands are at work, and not until dusk begins 


to cast its shadow around do the laughing, chat- 


—_ i“ - ad 


of a hundred pairs of hands. 


ting, merry,lads and lasses turn their faces towards 
home. The early dew is yet on the vines when 
the pickers arrive, but it soon dries up when the 
morning sun pours down upon the green-mantled 
field. Itis a pretty sight to see the long avenues 
of tall poles, and it is very pleasant to walk 
between the shady vines, treading the soft, mossy 
earth beneath, and watch the dexterous movements 
Some of the women 
wear gloves to protect their hands from the sharp 
prickles on the vines; others simply bind cloth 
around the index finger and thumb, as these are 
the members constantly employed and stand in 
most need of protection. ; 

This pleasant task of hop-picking is not, as 
might be supposed, confined solely to the poor of 
the locality and distant neighbourhood. There 
are many ladies who ‘“‘pay their footing,” and 
join the ranks of the pickers for the pleasing 
experience the industry affords. These young 
women, unused to toil, whose delicate hands 
are only accustomed to thump sonatas, waltzes, 
&e., out of the grand piano, generally don a 
print dress covered by a large calico apron, and 
wear a pair of gloves in addition to the thumb- 
stalls. It is a common spectacle to see one of these 
daughters of the Upper ‘fen with her thumbs and 
fingers in soiled rags, and her third finger decked 
in glittering, sparkling gems. 

op-picking is an epoch in the yearly history of 

Kent for the few weeks it lasts, and a great concourse 
of young and old, male and female, poor and rich, 
intermingles in the interesting occupation from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. 


—__——¢—___ 


Young housewife (to servant): ‘Here, Jane, 
take these small eggs back to the grocery-man and 
tell him to tell the farmer of whom he bought them 
that they were taken from under the hen too soon.” 


20: 
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The Reckless Suitor: “If you don’t accept me 
ay death will lie at yaar door, for I will shoot my- 
self here before you!” 

The Cool and Collected Girl: ‘‘ Please do it in 


Gossiping woman (intent on slander): ‘One 
half the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives.” 

Neighbour (shortly): ‘Well, that isn’t your 
fault.” 


——:0:-——— 


“That was a fine coat you made Buster, Mr. 
Snip. What did he pay for that?” 

‘* Nothing,” replied Snip, sadly. 

“So,” said Binks, ‘‘ Vl take two at the same 
price.” 


Ste er tates 


Mrs. Brummagem: ‘‘ Did ye see th’ Queen when 
ye was at Windsor?” 

Mrs. Aston: ‘‘No; I called on ’er, but they tole 
me she was engaged. It never occurred to me till 
then that it was washing-day.” 

Kay 

‘But before I can admit of your paying your 
addresses to my daughter,” said the father, ‘‘I 
must know the extent of your debts. Come, now, 
tell me what you owe.” 

““In that ease, sir,’ said the suitor, ‘‘ will you 
kindly permit me to take a chair?” 


——0: 
Dealer: ‘This picture represents Dayid killing 
Goliath.” 
Customer: ‘‘ But where’s Goliath ?” 
Dealer: ‘“‘He’s on a separate picture. We give 
both of them for two shillings. You can’t expect 
the whole business on a shilling picture.” 


20: 


A curious mistake occurred lately in the printing 
of labels for a meat-preserving company. The 
printer had been in the habit of labelling cans of 
beef or mutton, as the case might be, with the 
words ‘‘without bone” prominently displayed. 
The company having added kidney soup to its list, 
the new article was ticketed as ‘‘ Kidney soup— 
without bone.” 

——:0:—— 

“Really,” she said, after a mutual friend had 
introduced them, ‘‘ you must call on me, Mr. Deude. 
I shall be very pleased to see you.” 

‘* But my experience in calling has not yet been 
a very pleasant one,” he said, trying to be funny ; 
‘‘for what with irate fathers, listening brothers, 
athletic dogs, and inquisitive mothers, I am nearly 
worn out.’ 

««Then I know you won’t object to call on me,” 
she said, sweetly; ‘‘for we never had a dog. 
Father was shot while stealing chickens, mother 1s 
dumb and cannot speak a word, and my brother is 
serving a life term in Portland. I know you'll 
come.” 

But he did not. He went around asking his 
friends if the girl was crazy. 


Cee Foyt al er amagesn 


Villager: ‘‘What’s the meaning of that rope 
stretched from the church steeple to the top of your 
tent ?” 

Cireus manager: ‘‘That’s for our great Ethiopian 
trick elephant to walk over at two o'clock, just 
before the performance. Didn’t you see the pic- 
tures? He's to start from the church steeple and 
walk the rope to the tent, and then descend by the 
centre pole to the arena.” 

‘*Gosh! I should think he’d fall.” 

‘* He never fell yet.” 

‘But his weight would pull over the steeple.” 

‘“ Neyer has yet.” 

“‘And I don’t believe any of the church folks 
want it tried anyhow.” 

‘They neyer do.” 

‘*Didn’t you ask ’em ?”’ 

“No. eneyer do. We always get the rope 
up quick before they find out what we are after.” 

“But can’t they call on the officers of the law to 
stop you?” ’ 

“They always do.” 

**Don’t you respect the law ?” 

‘Always. The elephant never walks—but you 


see it isn’t our fault. Does it pay? Rather!” 


A BARON AS A COMMON SAILOR. 


Baron Paul de Sede, a notable French yachting 
man, some time ago made a bet to the effect 
that he would cross the Atlantic as a common 
sailor in a liner. He has won the wager, 
haying signed articles at Antwerp under the 
name of ‘Paul Clément,” and shipping on 
board the packet-boat Noordland. The amateur 
mariner performed, it is said, all his duties in a 
conscientious manner, and acted so efficiently as a 
‘‘man before the mast”’ that no one discovered his 
real identity and status during the voyage across 
the Western Ocean. On arriving at New York the 
nautical nobleman told the captain who he was, 
and offered to find a substitute to take his place on 
board the vessel for the return trip. The baron 
intends to take a ticket for Hurope by the 
Noordland, and on reaching Antwerp will travel to 
Nice where his yacht is lying at anchor. 


—_ 


INTERPRETING A DREAM. 


A labourer at Dundee harbour lately told his 
wite, on awakening, a curious- dream he had had 
during the night. He dreamt that he saw coming 
towards him four rats. The first one was very fat, 
and was followed by two lean rats, the rear rat 
being blind. 

The dreamer was greatly perplexed as to what 
evil might follow, as it had been understood that to 
dream of rats denotes coming calamity. 

He appealed to his wife concerning this, but she, 
poor woman, could not help him. 

His son, a sharp lad, who heard his father tell 
the story, volunteered to be the interpreter. ‘‘ The 
fat rat,”’ he said, ‘‘is the man who keeps the public- 
house that ye gang till sae often, the twa lean 
ones are me and my mither, and the blind one is 
yerself, feyther.”’ 


= 


«« And what do you expect to make of your son 
when he comes of age, Mr. Smith?” 

*©Oh, I don’t know,” replies Mr. Smith despond- 
ently. ‘‘I think he’d make a very good husband 
for a rich girl.” 


—!0!:—_—_ 


Fangle (to his wife): ‘‘Oh, by-the-way, my 
dear, I invited the minister to take dinner with 
us to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Fangle (who is familiar with her husband’s 
language when carving) :-‘‘ Very well, love. Pll 
get the cook to carve the fowls before they are 
brought to the table.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted), Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. For further 
particulars, see No. 131, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“SPARH MOMENTS” 
Bolivia, Venezuela, Colombia, Japan (15s.), 7d. 
libéral discount.—Seed, Boston Spa. 

Lot of 6s. books, as new, to be sold, 2s. and 2s. 6d. each; good 
authors; list sent, satisfaction guaranteed — Cook, 7, Davies- 
street, W. 

Fretwork, 25 full size patterns post free, sixpence. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—Simmons, 8, Cumberland-street, Devonport 

Tambourine, 10-in. vellum head, 6 pairs jingies, cost 12s, 6d. 
What offers ?—Address Frank Love, Hungerford. 

SPECIAL.—Look amongst your old letters and see if you have 
any Foreign or Colonial Stamps, 6n Original Hnvelopes, dated 
between the years 1848 and 1870. If you have, send them to 
“Collector,” Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter- 
lane, London, an@ he will return you good value in cash. 

“London Journal,” 112 numbers, complete to present time, with 
supplements, Sale or exchange.—Vere Preston, Ilminster. 

“History of Old Hnogland,”’ in 20 parts, for £2. <A pictorial” 
museum of regal. ecclesiastical, municipal, baronial, national, and 
popular antiquities. From the earliest period to the present ume, 
Threa thousand illustrations, including 40 splendid folio-sized 
coloured engravings. ‘Most interesting reading. Further par- 
ticulars can be given.—lidward Kerry, Wickhampton, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

Small magic-lantern for sale, with 40 slides, nearly new, 63. 
Bargain.—H. G. Stone, Henley, Oxon. 

Advertiser, having a quantity of genuine foreign stamps, wishes 
to dispose of same. Will take 4d, for 40, 6d. for 70.—J, Frangis. 
115, Chatteris-square, New Kent-road, 8.E. 


packet contains 100 foreign stamps, 
Cheap sheets, 
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. A. de B., is a youth of 19, belonging to a good 
family. He has been nine years in different colleges 
abroad, can speak tour languages, and understands 
five more, and his education and means are good. 
He asks us to recommend him to some good 
employment. With such qualifications it should 
not be at all difficult for ‘A. de B.” to find a re- 
muneratiye situation in a mercantile house, the 
more so if one of his languages is Spanish, which 


. is a tongue rarely learned in this country, and there- 


fore the more useful to a young man. Or our 
correspondent might secure a place as interpreter. 
He would prove an acquisition to any editorial 
staff, though at first he would perhaps have to give 
some time for no salary, until he had become 
acquainted with the routine of the office. We 
would advise him to advertise in one of the London 
daily papers, stating his qualifications, or if he has 
influence, he might get a post in the diplomatic 
corps. 
* * 
* 

Epwin W. Poucu.—You are quite eligible to 
compete again for the Prize Moment. We are 
glad that the prize has arrived at such an opportune 
moment. 

* 
* 

H. L., Aanp OTHERS.—The printer’s error in the 
word ‘‘doubless”’ is not to be allowed for. The 
word is to be counted as printed. It is only in 
cases of dropped letters—i.e., where a space is pro- 
vided, but the letter has failed to show, that you 
are to allow for the missing letters; as in the word 
**con ained?’ in line 36 on page 147 of No. 142, 
where the ‘‘t”’ does not appear. 


* 
* 


C. Mars (Newport, Mon.)—We cannot trace 
that Sumatra is noted for its precious stones, nor, 
indeed, do any of the books of reference at our 
disposal mention any instances of precious stones 
ever haying been found in the district. Its chief 
minerals are gold, iron, copper, tin, sulphur, coal, 
petroleum, limestone, marble, and granite. Gold 
is chiefly found in the mountainous districts in the 
interior of the island. Menangcabow, one of the 
towns of Sumatra, has always been famed for 
the riches of its gold mines, its iron ores, and 
its mineral productions in general; but the 
Malays are the only persons who collect or dig for 
gold, which is found in earth taken from the beds 
of rivers and washed till the pure grains are 
separated from the mud and stone. In Bundelcund, 
near Allahabad, in Hindostan, there are diamond 


mines in a range of hills, near Pannah. 
One of these hills is said to have pro- 
duced one of the largest known diamonds. 


Pannah is mostly in a ruinous condition, though it 
was once a splendid city, with a beautiful palace of 
the Rajahs. A great number of monkeys occupy 
the deserted houses. The diamond mines were 
formerly a source of great wealth, but are now 


little valued. The chief diamond districts in India |- 


are on the Kistna, near Condapilly, and the Mus- 
nuddy, near Chundapoor. Precious stones are also 
found at Landak in Borneo. 
eo 
* 
Apyt.—We have over and over again advised 
teaders to have nothing whatever to do with adyer- 
tisers who offer employment which will (?) produco 


30s. or £2 per week, but who first require a sum 


for particulars. They are little else but downright 
swindles. Don’t be in such a terrible hurry to 
become wealthy, or you will find yourself 
in the workhouse or a worse place, being kept at 
the country’s expense. If you haye any spare 
time on your hands, advertise in a local paper for 
work which will suit best you. Itmay be sometime 
coming, and you may haye to spend a few shillings 
before it does come, but rest assured it will be no 
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more costly than sending money after shadows as 
you contemplate doing. If you want to earn 
a little money you must not let your pride get 
the better of your discretion. So long as the 
employment is honest and profitable, keep pride 
in the background. 
* * 
rs 
Mary’ (Jamaica). — A serenade signified 
originally music performed in the open air on a 
serene evening; but it was subsequently almost 
universally applied to a musical performance made 
by a gentleman or gentlemen ina spirit of gallantry 
under the windows of ladies whom they admired. 
The practice was formerly quite general in Italy, 
Spain, and other countries, but it has latterly 
fallen greatly into disuse everywhere. 


+ 
H. G. and J. C. R. write, pointing out one or two 
errors in the reply to ‘‘J. C.,” im No. 144 of 
Spare Moments, referring to the Charge of Bala- 
klavya. The regiments that took part in the light 


cavalry charge on the 25th October, 1854, together 
with the number who charged, were as follows :— 


Number Roll 
went in| Killed | Call 
REGIMENT. the and |afterthe| Still 
Charge. | Missing.) Charge. | Living. 
4th Light Dragoons 
(Now 4th Queen's} 118 79 39 23 
Own). 
8th Hussars i 
(King’s Royal Irish). nee ap 8 15 
rien Hussars } 
(Prince Albert's 110 85 25 23 
Own). 
13th Light Dragoons 
(Now 13th Hussars). ee 2 be + 
17th Lancers, 
(Death or Glory 145 110 35 26 
Boys). 
Totals. 607 409 198 106 


In the formation the 17th Lancers and 13th 
Dragoons were in the first line, the 11th Hussars 
in the second, and the 4th Dragoons and 8th 
Hussars in the third line. 
* 
* 

O. W. B. (Bradford).—The bronze coin, of which 
you send a rubbing, is‘ one of Morocco, the date, 
1287, being that of the Mohammedan era. It is only 
worth about a shilling. We will reply to your other 
query in our next. , 

* * 
* 

Harwax, H. W. B. (Paris), anp OTHERS.—Do 
please read the Replies to Correspondents, re- 
garding the counting competition, in Nos. 142, 143, 
144 and 145, You will find all your questions 
answered in those issues. 

if 


E. L. R.—Send us a_ stamped addressed 
enyelope, and we will forward you the names of a 
few good books on India, the cost of living, &c. 
It would take up too much space to give the 
particulars here. 

* * ' 
* 

TRUDIE writes as follows: ‘If you were in love 
with somebody and somebody was in loye with 
you, and you were engaged to marry him, and 
your mother did not want you to, because his 
mother and your mother were at war with each 
other, what would you do?” We would marry 
him all the same. 

* % 
eas 

READER FROM No. 1.—The subject of your 
letter is not an easy one to treat, for the simple 
reason we do not know much about the real reason 


| their attention. 


of reversal in many cases.. Like many other 
photographic subjects, there is still a great deal to 
be found out. In the particular cases you have 
been trying, however, there is not the slightest 
doubt you have been enormously over-exposing. 
You should use a slow transparency on lantern — 
emulsion plate, and about 40 secs. exposure to gas- 
light at abot 18 in. from burner would giye you 
what you want. 
* * 
* 4 

Pansy isone of a bevy ofseyen girls who all live 
in one house, and are very anxious to have beaux, 
but the beaux do not exhibit the same anxiety 
about them. They know a number of young men 
to whom ‘‘we are yery friendly,” says Pansy. 
‘‘We show ourselves yery amiable towards them, 
but they don’t catch on.” Perhaps you show your- 
selyes too amiable. Men like to be the seekers in 
the game of courtship. They have an instinctive 
aversion to being sought. Then, although some 
young men will flirt and have fun with a forward 
young woman, the more earnest and desirable kind 
will not waste time on such girls; they like 
modesty, sincerity, and womanliness. Suppose you 
let the boys alone for awhile and attend to your own 
occupations? Be as neat and pretty as you can, 
and as pleasant to each other, but avoid friskiness 
and a display of vanity and self-consciousness. 
Perhaps the boys will then think you better worth 

They don’t like girls who cheapen 
themselves. ; 
* 3 
* ; 

P. P.—The mail steamer Jreland, running 
between Holyhead and Kingstown, is said to be the 
fastest steamer in the British Coast seryice. The 


Isle of Man steamers Queen Victoria and Prince of 
Wales closely approach her in speed. 


* * 
% 


SWEETHEART, who is troubled with an oyer- 
whelming number of admirers, requests us to 
‘suggest some method by which she can rid her- 
self of them?’ Our advice is to select the most 
eligible one of the lot and marry him. By adopting. 
this course she will doubtless succeed in putting 
the others to flight. 


ee 
RiFLtE.—The 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards was sent to Bermuda as a punishment for 
insubordination — for disobeying the order for 
parade on July 7, 1890. They returned in August 


this year. 
* * 
* 


OrrMaN.—The competition in connection with. 
which we offered a half-yearly volume for the best 
joke on oilmen. was not a success. The jokes 
recelyed were not up to our standard, and we were 
consequently unable to award the prize. We will 
try another on the same basis later on. Perhaps 
by that time our oilmen readers will haye had. 
some amusing experiences. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 


ing terms prepaid :— 
RS RENGHURE orig <5)" 00 \o sue) Rese 
ofl Ah ERR 


6s. 6d. 

8s. 8d, 

4; aceie) (les aes 1s. 8d. 

Rates for other countries on application. 
letters and remittances to be sent to 

the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 

Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Printed and published My the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the — 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet~_ 
street, London, E.0., 3rd October, 1891, Seis gs \ 
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ONE PENNY. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE. 


DIS 


No. 35.—LIEUT. AND QUARTER- 
MASTER P. J. THORPE. 


THE contributor of the bright and interesting 
articles, entitled ‘‘The Sunny Side of Soldiering,”’ 
which have recently drawn to a conclusion in SPARE 
Moments, was born in Thurles, county Tipperary, 
on March 13, 1855. His father was himself a 
military man. No doubt martial ardour descended 
to the son as a kind of inheritance. The whole of 
his years of childhood from the age of four were 
passed on the wild frontier posts of British Kaffraria 
—a most desolate spot, some hundreds of miles from 
any civilisation. The child’s only associates were 
a few soldiers, and occasionally the wild, uncouth, 
fhough hard-working Bushmen who lived some 
little distance away. So lonely was the spot that 
at night the wild beasts would prowl around the 
outposts, and disturb the tranquil calm with their 
gruesome, hideous roars. 

Until the age of ten the lad had never seen the 
inside of a school; but, going to India in 1865, he 
duly experienced a thorough scholastic training, 
and was afterwards sent to St. Aloysius College 
at Bangalore to complete his education. He proved 
a@ most industrious scholar, and, as a result of his 
painstaking studies and as a mark of proficiency, 
he carried off many of the class prizes. 

His father destined him on leaving college for 
Holy Orders, but finding that his son’s inclinations 
were adverse to such a calling, he eventually 
obtained for him admission to the Indian Tele- 
graph Department. 

But a clerkship was not congenial to him; it did 
not satisfy his love of travel and excitement. He 
had a hankering to follow his fathers vocation, as a 
soldier, but his parents were opposed to his doing 
80. However, shortly after the death of his father, 
Ae 3 Thorpe threw up his appointment, and en- 

sted in the 2nd Battalion of the 10th Regiment. 
This battalion returned home two years later. 
Desirous of seeing further service in India, Private 
Thorpe volunteered, in 1872, to his present corps, 
the 1st Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, which at that 
time bore the title of the 83rd (Co. Dublin) Regi- 
ment. In 1874 the young soldier took his first 
step forward, being promoted to lance-corporal. 

From this time forward the soldier showed him- 
self to be a practical illustration of what he has 
shown us in his articles, viz., that special qualifica- 
tions will insure rapid promotion in the army. 

In 1876, only two years after his first advance- 
ment, he was promoted to the rank of Sergeant 
without being made to pass through the inter- 
mediate grades of Corporal and Lance-Sergeant. 

In 1879, Sergeant Thorpe accompanied his regi- 
ment on service when it formed part of the Reserve 
Field Force, during the first phase of the Afghan 
campaign. 

In 1881, his love to see active service was gratified, 
for he proceeded with his regiment to South Africa 
to take part in the memorable Boer Campaign, 
which proved so disastrous to the British 
arms, and while in the Colony was intrusted with 

€ management of various regimental institutions, 


which are always surrounded by difficulties on 
Field Service. But he worked away with such 
assiduity, and gave such satisfaction, that on 
returning home in 1882 he was most strongly and 
deservedly recommended for an officer’s commission. 
This was conferred upon him in 1884 when a 
vacancy occurred which gave opportunity for its 
being effected. ‘To mark the appreciation his 
special services had gained for him, the question of 
seniority was waived, and he was promoted over the 
heads of several warrant officers and staff sergeants. 

His name has now become well-known and 
respected throughout the army on account of the 


LIEUT. AND QUARTER-MASTER P. J. THORPE, 


efforts he has made towards improving the soldier’s 
food, and the crusade he has waged against the 
many irregularities which had crept into the mess- 
ing system of the army at large. It is mainly 
through his instrumentality that such great im- 
provements have lately been made. 

He has also greatly added to his popularity by 
his lecture, delivered in January last, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on ‘‘ Army 
Cooking and Messing,” at which lecture General 
Sir Arthur Herbert, K.C.B., took the chair. 

Lieutenant Thorpe is also the pioneer of military 
cycling in Ireland, haying been the first to start a 
corps of ‘‘ wheelers” in that country—an ‘example 
which has since been followed by many other 
regiments in the United Kingdom. Itis also to his 
credit to state that the corps organised by him was 
specially sent last year from Ireland to Aldershot 
to take part in the manceuvres there, and quite 


recently the same corps took part in the manceuyres 
on the Kilworth Mountains under the command of 
the district Major-General, H. F, Davies, 

Turning to his literary career, in which he is now 
making such steady and commendable progress, we 
find his affinity for journalism dates back to his 
earliest youthful days, for he conducted a school 
magazine when only a boy, and afterwards occa- 
sionally contributed to the various Indian papers. 

Four years ago he started a regimental journal 
under the peculiar title of Quis Separabit, and of 
which he has since been manager and editor. He 
is to be congratulated upon the high pitch of per- 
fection which this regimental organ has attained 
under his editorship. The little paper has been 
considerably enlarged, and is full of crisp, gossipy 
reading of general as well as army interest. Tho 
editorial notes are very smartly written, and the 
excellent tone of the paper lifts it above the 
ordinary issues of its class. 

The series of articles on the ‘“‘Sunny Side of 
Soldiering,” which have been followed with 
such interest, haye created no little laudatory 
comments, and there is but small doubt,. judging 
by the interest in a soldier’s life awakened in the 
hearts of a number of young fellows who have 
written to us on the subject, that the army has 
been recruited by several steady young men who 
have made up their minds to follow the gifted 
author’s hints. 

Lieutenant Thorpe is also a regular contributor 
to various other journals and newspapers, and 
has recently accepted the editorship of a new 
monthly magazinetobepublishedin Dublin. Heisa 
member of the Institute of Journalists, and of the 
‘‘ Philatelic Society of London,” he being a very 
enthusiastic stamp collector, owning one of the 
finest collections in the kingdom. Several papers 
on this interesting hobby haye emanated from his 
pen. In 1883 he espoused the daughter of the late 
Captain D. W. Stanley, Mercantile Marine, but 
though he is a married man, with a family of six 
boys, yet he finds time, with his pressing duties and 
journalistic calls, to still keep up his interest in 
organising games, concerts, theatricals, &c., for the 
amusement of the men of his regiment. 

The cause of temperance has no stronger 
advocate, and it is our subject’s boast that he has 
never passed a day in hospital during his military 
career, which argues much in fayour of abstinence 
during residence in India; and it would appear 
that a hot climate does not necessitate, as is 
generally suposed, an excessive indulgence in 
alcohol. Lieutenant Thorpe has on_ several 
occasions been most strongly recommended by his 
various commanding and other distinguished 
officers for promotion to a higher grade; but 
through certain technicalities in the regulations, 
which will not permit of the promotion of a quarter- 
master until he has completed ten years’ com- 
missioned service, the recommendations haye not 
borne the necessary fruit. Itis to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the authorities at Pall Mall will not lose 
sight of the special services which this officer has 
rendered tothe army and his country, but that they 
will shortly see their way to reward Lieutenant 
Thorpe with a captaincy, especially as almost the 
whole of the officer’s attention is given to his duties 
and the best means of improving the army generally, 
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Author of “ Minnigrey,” “Stanfield Hall,” etc., etc. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MDLLE, ATHALIN’S POSITION — LADY 
ASSERTS HERSELF, 


MORETOWN 


\ 


ADY MORETOWN had not been many 
weeks an inmate of her new abode before 
she discovered the nature’of the influence 
which Mademoiselle Athalie possessed 
over-the heart of her husband ; and her 
pure and gentle nature received one of 

iy * those shocks which dissipate the dreams 
of youth and turn the heart to stone. 

Not even to her uncle did she impart the bitter, mortify- 
ing truth, that the man to whom she had so blindly con- 
fided her destiny had offered her the keenest insult which 
Woman can receive. At times she asked herself if the 
events of the last month were not a hideous dream—was 
she really married? Had her destiny, so wretched as.a 
daughter, been rendered doubly so by changing it for the 
name of wife ? 

The hesitation and confusion of the old servant, James, 
when she questioned him in the park respecting the resi- 
dence of the Frenchwoman at the abbey was fearfully 
explained, 

till there was a degree of degradation to which even 
the bruised spirit of Alice would not submit: it was that 
of becoming the associate of Athalie, who, since her 
arrival, had been in the habit of dining daily at the same 
table with the Warl of Moretown and herself, It was not 
without a severe effort that she resolved to brave the cold, 
satirical opposition of her husband; but virtue gave, her 
strength, and she did resolve it. An experienced woman 
of the world, with friends of her own sex, would have 
seized the occasion to obtain a separation from the heart- 
less speculator who had wooed her fortune—not her heart 
and person. 

The maitre d’hétel attended as usual in the breakfast- 
room to receive orders for the day. 

“Oh, anything,” said his master; “ we dine en famille— 
the countess, mademoiselle, and myself.”’ 

“Mademoiselle Athalie 2?” repeated Alice’ in an in- 
quiring tone. 

“Yes, of course!” answered her husband; “whom else 
should I mean?” { 

The heart of the poor deluded victim sank at the haughty 
tone and stare of cold surprise which accompanied the 
words, On any other point his wife would have sub- 
mitted; but virtue was stronger than timidity and 
meekness, ; 
) “In that case,” said the countess, addressing | the 
domestic, with quivering lips, “I shall dine in my own 
room. 

The man bowed respectfully. 

“As you-please,” said her husband, carelessly. 

“And you will serve me there on every occasion when 
Mademoiselle Athalie dines with my lord,” 

“ Certainly, my lady.” 

“Weave the room, sir! ”’ exclaimed the earl, unable any 
longer to control his passion, and not wishing to provoke a 
scene before his servant. “ Whatis the meaning of this 
folly—this caprice, madam?” he added, as soon as they 
w@re alone; “am I to be continually mortified before my 

‘household by your strange manners and still stranger 

conduct ?” 

“My lord,” answered his wife, with modest dignity, 
“my manners are those of the station in which I was born, 
and from which I never sought. to elevate’ myself—that 
reproach, at least, might have been spared me, If you 
have ceased to respect me, I can still respect myself. | In 
all that a wife should show submission to her husband, you 
have found me humble and unresisting; but I will not 
degrade myself or you by descending to the level of that 
bold, bad woman !” 

“Of Mademoiselle Athalie?” exclaimed the peer, 
crimson with rage. 

“Of your——of——” 

‘She could not complete the sentence : her heart was full 
of womanly shame and sorrow—broken by blighted hopes 
and insulted faith, 

“T guess what you would have ‘said, madam,” observed 
his lordship, bitterly ; “and ought not to feel surprised. 
Vulgar suspicions are the necessary results of a vulgar 
mind, But mark me! I do not choose to be made 
ridiculous by them—the laughing-stock of my servants— 
the jest of my friends! So long as we remain at More- 
town Abbey, mademoiselle—who has been more than a 
mother to my child—shall dine at table with us |” 

With you, my lord, if you please!” replied Alice, 
firmly ; “but not with me!” 4 : 

2 ‘hea you!” said the earl, savagely grasping her by the 
wrist. o 
The. outraged wife turned deadly pale, and a slight 
exclamation of pain escaped her, The. titled ruffian, 


epmed of the outrage he had committed, released his 


j me not to despise the father of my c 


t 
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” 


“1 swear to you, by my honowr——my—— v4 
“Hold!” almost shrieked the unhappy wife. “ Force 


innocent eyes have opened on the world ! ”?. 

This was the first timation his lordship 
that Alice was likely to become a quother; and,jalthough 
the intelligence was anything but pleasing—for his ambi- 
tion.and. affection. were centred. in..the. little. viscount—he 
had sufficient manhood left still further to regret the un- 
manly violence of which-he had.just-been guilty, and, 
with something like the tenderness of his former manner, 
to implore her pardon for his passion. 

This was a condescension so much greater than his dupe 
and victim expected from him, that she easily accorded it : 
but on the subject of the Frenchwoman she remained 
firm. No persuasion, nor even the threats to which he 
ultimately had recourse, could move her; and he left th 
room, half-mad with anger and disappointment. ; 


Alice kept her resolution, and dined in her own: room, | 


whilst Mademoiselle Athalie took her place, as usual, at 
table with the earl. Jn the evening, his lordship drove 
her out in a pony phaeton in the park. During the ride. 
they encountered the countess.on foot—for her husband 
had purposely made choice of the carriage she preferred. 
The Frenchwoman passed her with a supercilious smile 
—her worthless icompanion scarcely deigning to notice 
her. iM 

Although the Harlof Moretown was prepared to out- 
rage the feelings of his wife, and brave, ifnecessary; public 
opinion, still he was keenly alive to his personal interests. 
He well knew that if Alice were to sue for a divorce, the 
law would compel him to refund the greater portion of her 
fortune, by way of settlement; but it was no easy matter 
to persuade the unprincipled woman who held him in her 
chains to consent to the humiliation of no longer appear- 
ing at his table.. She threatened, as usual, to, leave ,him ; 
and the heartless man of the world could only persuade her 
to-remain by settling on her a handsome annuity out of the 
wealth he had so suddenly acquired. On this condition 
she yielded, although with an ill grace; and, under pre- 
tence of indisposition, kept her own rooms, never suffering 
the child—whose mind and disposition she was ‘systemati- 
cally perverting—to quit her sight for an instant: so that 
his father, when he wished to see the viscount, was obliged 
to visit him inthe apartments of the governess. 

“ Well, madam,” observed the earl, the first time that 
he and his injured wife met at table, “you -have carried 
your point. The angel’of purity and innocence you have 
slandered will.no longer appear in your presence. “I 
often wonder,” he added, “if nature has endowed you 
with a heart!” an 

“One largevenough, my lord,” replidd Alice, mourn- 
fully, to pardon even my enemies! 1 can submit to 
much, but f cannot act the hypocrite. If,I cannot obtain 
my husband's love, at least he shall not despise me!” 

Withithese brief words the subject; was permitted to 
drop between them. On every other point Lady More- 


town continued the same submissive, quiet person, saw 


her husband drive out ‘every evening with the governess 
and ‘her pupil—who generally occupied a'seat in the same 
carriage to give.a colour to the arrangement—without a 


murmur dria reproach.’ She had preserved her own self © 
respect, and that was all the unhappy Alice had ventured . 


to struggle for, 


Her object was to reclaim, if possible—not separate from | 


him. 


I i ) Ap iy Re ar 
The time at last atrived) when the ‘earl: was lo resume | 


his political.imtrigues for power in London. 3 


Before leaving the: abbey, Alice once move. met the | 
children’ whose singular beauty had, on her first encounter, | 
attracted her attention. Without knowing why, she felt 
strangely interested in their favour, and she resolved to 


visit the lady at the Holm... « Ht 
With this intention she walked through the park th 
morning preceding her departure, and reached the ancient 
mansion of the Grahams. It was some time before she 
was admitted. ia ; 
When ushered: into the drawing-room, which was fur- 


nished with) a |luxury ‘equal to her own, ‘the lady! of the 


mansion—a tall, stately person, about fifty years of age— 
rose to receive her with that high-bred grace and self- 


possession which completely awed the simple parvenue, 


“JT must apologise, Lady Moretown,” she said, ‘not 
only for the stupidity of my servants in hesitating to 
admit you, but for my own apparent want: of courtesy in 
not making the first visit upon your arrival in the North! 
The fact is,” she added, with a faint smile, “I am an in- 
valid and a widow: retirement, therefore, suits both my 
feelings and position.” ‘ “a 

Although Alice was wofully ignorant of what Malle. 
Athalie would term usage: du monde, she possessed that 
tact.and intuitive delicacy which could discover.a reproot 
—and she answered by observing that she feared she had 
intruded upon both, 

This self-accusation was met by a polite denial. 

The two children—remembering their reconnoitres with 
the visitor—ran to her with all the natural confidence of 
their age and took her by the hand. Ow ibid tan 

Jane looked frankly into the pale face of the stranger, 
and her dark, eloquent eyes seemed to ask permission to 
love her; while the timid Mary nestled closely to her side, 
like some bird that had found a resting-place. 

“These: beautiful girls must bo my 


bie cane rive i 

will porte them to 
ild, ere yet its | 
had Feveived | 


_ than that she ‘was his wife. 3 a 


excuse,” / resumed 
Lady Moretown; “we have twice met accidentally in our 
walks, and one object of my visit was to request that you 


ie 
iAbe, i 
the two. ; eee 
The .woman coloured -slightly, and observed, in a 
reproving tone, “that, as Miss Jane was. now growing a 
great girl, it was time she should forget the pet names of 
the nursery.” ty ay + batterie 
There was something in the manner of the speaker, far — 
more than in the words, which attracted the attention of 
Alice. She mentally remarked that she had never seen a_ 
more forbidding countenance. © 3 4 6") hy et tal 
“ And are you very fond of dancing?” continued Lady . 
Moretown, with a, smieysi7 i: :¢ ytyr Be 4 hg © eee FEY 
“Yes!” eagerly exclaimed both the children ; “we love 
it dearly ; butthey won’t let usdancenow.”; — == 
Again the woman interposed, and added, by way. of 


‘commentary, “that ithad been pronounced by the physician 


prejudicial to their health.” = . tS dee RAN as 

_All this appeared strange and unnatural to their-visitor, 
who felt a. desire to have the children alone with her to 
question them: not from any selfish curiosity, but fro 
the interest’she had so unaccountably taken in their wel- 
fare. She felt that theré was some mystery, and was 
anxious ‘to divine tt: 4S \ort ah Ye DO Yee ae 

By this time they had reached the old-fashioned lodge 
at the extremity of the grounds surrounding the Holm, 
and Alice took herleave of them. Mary kissed her upon 
the cheek, and fixed her eyes upon her with a lingering, 
regretful expression, as she whispered: : 

“ When shall we see. youagain ?.” a ALLE Mit 

“ Soon—very soon, my love |”. answered the lady.» «. 

Alice, in her walk home, could not help reflecting on th 
constrained, uneasy manners of the sisters, and the harsh, © 
forbidding tone of Mrs. Williams. It was evident they 
were unhappy; and yet the wealth and lady-like bearing 
of Mrs, Graham forbade her to suspect for an instant that 
there could be any improper motive in such conduct... 

At an early hour the following morning the earl and 
countess started for London, The only pleasure the un- 
happy wife anticipated from her return to the metropolis - 
was in again meeting with her uncle. As for her husband, i 
the sad conviction had become daily more and; more im- — 
pressed upon herheart. that he was past reclaiming. » _ 

Scorn, perhaps, after all, is the best panacea for a 
wounded heart. ‘The woman who despises her wronger 18 
half-cured of her love for him already. 

Three days after the departure, Mademoiselle Athalie 
and the young. viscount set out for London. On. their. 
arrival they took up their abode at a cottage ornée in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington, where Lord Moretown, 
under pretence of visiting his son, saw the artful woman 
who had obtained such a despotic influence over him. 

“Would she were dead!” frequently muttered the 
Frenchwoman to herself, “ what a brilliant.destiny would 
await me! Countess—Countess of Moretown!” 

) CHAPTER XX. ase 
ALICE MEETS THE DUCHESS OF AYRTOUN—NOT 
i Jie. SQUITH Ai PARVEND (2a SU She pay & s 

Although the Harl of Moretown cared. little for the 
feelings of Alice he had still some respect-for the opinion | 
of the world, and chose that his wife should be presented 
at Court and mingle with society—for no other reason 

NP tens ey 

Rumour had already been busy on the subject ot his 

marriage. Her brazen tongue: had. painted the: new 


countess as a coarse, vulgar-woman, inflated. with ‘the ~ 


vanity of newly-acquired rank and the wealth she had 
inherited from the old miser her father. Her husband — 
was secretly annoyed at this, and he determined, by her 
presentation at the Drawing-room and introduction to the — 
circle in which he moved, to give the lie to suchhumilia- 
ting calumnies—calumnies. which affected. his pride:far 
more than they would have pained the victim of th 
had she been aware of their existence. 88 
“For, after alJ,” he observed, in a conversatic 


Mademoiselle Athalie upon the subject, *‘ Alice is n 
Very Over dant wi. ike eM CMOS 2.53) Bak ei A iis 


i ERC ; d 
‘The Erenchwoman replied merely by a s 


smile, RUE, Soo 
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b _ From the nies “of the Woverhtad the earl drove to the 
_ residence of his married sister, the Duchess of Ayrtoun, 
_ whose arri cate, bya eaten eee morning paper, ... | 
pee Herp was absent on a tour at the time of his mar- | 


ae and therefore had not yet. been introduced to Alice. 
she was a proud, dashing, intriguing woman of the world, | 
_ like her brother passionately fond of political ‘influence — 
and ‘patronage ; the aim of her life had been to achieve the 
Garter for her husband—an easy, good-natured man, who 
submitted to her influence in many points from mere want 
Of Srey. botof understanding,” ey TB ere 

So; Godfrey,” exclaimed the duchess, as Lord Moretown | 
porary superb boudoir of his sister, “ you are married _ 
a aed ohn ly { 
Whe earl shrugged his shoulders... f Go 
Ah, I suppose it could not be avoided !, Par parenthese,” . 
____ she added, “the Premier used you very shabbily; I hear . 
__- your wife is a strange creature—older than yourself by . 

ten years?” ‘ OPO ORES ¥ 

“You are mistaken,” replied her brother; “Tady More- | 
town is at least twenty years my junior!. There is no*dis- 
guising owr ayes,.Caroline—thanks to that prying. fellow, 
Debrett ; but Caroline!" he added in a coaxing tone ; 
“you must do mea favour.’ : 

“ Anything in reason, brother!” answered his sister, 
gravely. 2 nie shee ; 

“TI want you topresent Alice atthe approaching Draw- 
ing-room,’’ continued the earl. »“ You will have no océa- 
sion to blush for your protégée. Though far from beautiful, , 
she is ladylike in appearance, and under your tuition 
f ae Fe become graceful. It is a mere matter of form, 
an os yay we ° iat 6 i y 
c “A matter of form, Godfrey |" interrupted the duchess; © 

“én know the world too well to utter such an absurdity, 
without being-aware that it is one |. Ofcourse,” she added, 
ina conciliatory tone, “I can have no objection to visit 
aM nes receive her sometimes én famille,”. 
_ °*See her before you asa? !” ‘answered the earl; “TI 
pledge my word that she will not disgrace you |” 
41am not sure*that.I shall attend the Drawing-room ! ” 


observed. the lady, in a tone which indicated that all 
_ solicitation merely onthe subject would be useless. 
“You remember the three magnificent emeralds,” she 
MS sa “which I inherited from our grandmother.” 
TOP ER Li WAS, tates whjiathy3 : : 
“Well, Il have beencompelled to part with them,” 
_ Sold 22’ said her brother, carelessly; bie alas 
“No—pledged!.” continued his. sister, “to.a horrid 
traderin the City! T dared not ask Ayrtoun for money, 
and being pressed for a debt of honour, I received five | 
thousand pounds- upon then, Unless I redeem them 
___ within four days, they will be lost.) Is it not:provoking 2?” 
_ of Mery!” replied-her visitor, coolly—for ‘he did not 
_ choose to take the hint: five thousand pounds was_ too 
large a sum to pay, even for the gratification of his pride ; 
for he perceived that was the price at whicu the duchess 
__ estimated the service he had vainly called to solicit. 
‘& ‘And so the affectionate brother and scheming sister 
i parteds. 4 mwria tLe es) ee ee in & , , 
_~ About a week after the interview between the Hazl of 
Moretown and his sister, Alice called onher uncle, Goliah 
felt a child-like pride in displaying before her all that was 
rich and rare in the way of jewels and plate which the cases 
contained. ‘There were diamonds which might haveadorned - 
_ the ‘crown of Solomon, so matchless was their lustre, and — 
pearls. fit for.an Indian queen; but the unique.article of 
the collection was a necklace of brilliants composed of 
single stones, with three superb emeralds pendent from 
thecentre. nA 4 sy & 
_ Beautiful,” observed Alice with a'smile, as the young 
__- maneplaced it: in«every possible light to display the 
_brilliamey ofthe genis; “and I have no doubt that it is 
exceedingly valuable ?” ; 
© Thirty 
sig. | 
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thousand pounds!” observed Goliab, with a 


<& And to whom does it belong?” inquired Lady 
Moretewnie sais Pik 2 ad ; 
»{©Can’t \tell—master would, never let me know....'The 
necklace, I heard one of the workmen say, he has had by 
him for many years—the emeralds have only been added 
within three days, ML . Brindsly will not part with it, ‘He 

can afford to kee orhe is bch, 80 rich, Miss Alice, I beg 
ardon,” he added, correcting himself, and blushing 
eeply, “ Lady Moretown.” § (au =) 
Gall. me. Alice,” replied th 
that name best,” 


lady with a smile; “TI like 


Ry fe a ite Sein 18 o ‘ 
__. Her uncle, who had been gecupied with a party of ladies 
in the showroom, now made his appearance. One of them, 


an elegant, dashing woman, he addressed by the title of 
_ her grace._ epee 

_ WAnd so,” said the lady, “you refuse to oblige me?” 
The goldsmith, who had tumed: to.salate his niece, 
_ answered shortly, but with urbanity, “that the time had 
_ already. been twice prolonged at her request, and that he 

_ should already be a loser by the transaction,” 

“ Nonsense!” replied the customer ; “who ever lost by 
confiding in the word of the Duchess of Ayrtoun?” 

; NaS tarted at thename, She knew itto be that of her 
_ sister-in-law, whom she had never yet been introduced to, . 
i anically she let fall her veil and »busied herself with 
jewels, which were still spread before he 


ecounter. ey 
e drew near with one of her friends to examin: 


ed, pointing out a wreath 
as Pek ye 


he 
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of brilliants to her companion. “For the approachiug 
Drawing-room, I suppose, Mr. Brindsly ?” ; 2 
| The goldsmith bowed in the affirmative, at the same 
time closing the éerin in which the necklace with the 
emeralds was deposited. She had not yet noticed them. 

“ And for whom ?” 2 

“hat, your grace, is a secret.” 6’ 

“For some parvenu T suppose!” observed the haughty 
woman carelessly. ; : 


“Do you go to the Drawing-room? ” inquired one of the 


ladies with her, : 

Sowell). I 
“although I positively told my brother I should not. He 
wanted me to present his new wife, whom he married for 
her fortune. I hear she is wretchedly vulgar. The idea‘o* 
my acting the chaperon to the old miser’s daughter!” se 
added with a shrug; “bad enough to be compelled to 
notice and receive her in private! ” ; 

The party soon afterwards took their leave, to the great 
relief of Alice, upon whose heart every word had fallen 
with terrible distinctness. 

Her uncle, seeing her agitation, took her by the 
hand, and led her into his own private room; closing the 
door, he said: 

“You shall not be mdebted to that wnfeelms woman 
for the courtesy she thinks so highly of: I will find a 
party to present you. Your great aunt, Lady Digby, is 
still, livmg—a woman ‘of irreproachable character and 


ample fortune. It is not so many days since she expressed - 


an interest in you, and a wish to make your acquaintance.” 
“Lady Digby,” repeated Alice ; “it is the first time I 
ever heard‘her name.” 
“Trne—true,” continued her relative ; “your father and 
she were never friends—their natures were so opposite. 
Although I care but-little for the pride of birth myself,” 
he continued, “it may be some consolation for you to know 
that your father’s family is as ancient and honourable as 


that of the Duchess of Ayrtoun, who affected’ to despise ' 


you. ‘The Ardens came in with the Conquest—he was the 
last male representative of the race.” 

“ T had rather he had resembled you,” observed his niece, 
kissing. him affectionately on the cheek, “than inherited 
from him the blood of the Plantagenets.” 

These few simple words, uttered with the accents of 
truth, were more gratifying to the wealthy trader than the 
most elaborate protestations could have been, for they 
carried conviction with them, 

“Alice,” he said, ‘you have a kind, good heart, and that 
is better than either wealth orrank—not that money is to be 
despised. Now, one pleasure which I anticipate from the 
possession of mine, is the mortification which it will enable 
me to,inflict on the heartsess sister of the man who calls 
you wife.” 

“Believe me, I did not feel her insult!” observed Lady 
Moretown; “my agitation arose from a far different 
source |” : 


“T know—I know! ” exclaimed Mr. Brindsly ; “come,” - 


he added, “if you are not above being seen in the carriage 
of a tradesman, I will take you at once to. Lady Digby, 
and arrange for the presentation. By the bye, Alice,” he 
continued, as ifa sudden thought had struck him, “ what 
jewels have you?” 

“None!”, 

“ Not the Moretown diamonds ?” 

“T have not even seen them!” 

“So much the better!” answered her relative; “you 
will not need them! I will supply you! Sooner or later 
they must have been yours, and the present is the most 
fittmg occasion |”... ’ ya 

It was evident that the goldsmith did not choose to enter 
into any further explanation of his intentions; and the 
carriage being ready, he started with his niece to the 
residence of the Dowager Lady Digby, the widow of the 
last baronet of that ancient name. 

They found the old lady—who had already reached her 
seventieth year—occupying a mansion in St. James’s- 
square.  _Hverything bore the appearance not only of 
wealth, but the impress of stateliness, in her establishment, 
The visitors were received on their arrival by several foot- 
men in rich liveries, and the names of the Countess of 
Moretown and Mr. Brindsly were passed from mouth to 
mouth, till a grey-headed domestic, in full dress, announced 
them to his mistress in the drawing-room. . 

Never had Alice been more strack than by the appear- 
ance of the aged relative whom she met for the first time. 
Although so very far advanced in life, she bore her years 
gracefully ; the figure of the venerable lady was still erect, 
and her-carriage, as she adyanced, to meet them, leaning 
on her gold-headed ‘cane, might have excited the envy of 
many a youthful belle. Lady Digby wore her own hair, 
which was white as snow, turned over her forehead in the 
now exploded fashion of a roll. Her features still showed 
traces of former beauty, 

“ And so they have named you Alice, child! ” exclaimed 
her grand-aunt, as she gazed long and anxiously upon the 
features of her visitor...“ Alice is my name: it mugt have 


been. your mother’s thought,” she added ; “ for your father. 


hated me.” 2) ile aes 4A 
“At Teast,” replied the countess, meekly, “he was my 


father!” 


These few words impressed. her aged relative wine 
yurable opinion of her heart and. understanding. 
ing her by the hand she led her to a.seat, and entered 


‘into a long end interesting conversation with Alice 
respecting h aes 


mother, 


wy 
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suppose L must,” replied the duchess ; 


wt ” , . ¥ - : be 
“ She was too good for my nephew,” she observed, “and ° 
I disapproved thé’ match more ‘for the sake of her own 
happiness than any inequality of birth—at least,” she 
added, “I think so, for at my age all earthly distinctions 
have long lost their value!” : 
“Tn that case, I fear,” observed the goldsmith, “ the 


| favour T cave to solicit on behalf of my niece will meet 


with a tefusal.”’ 

“A favour!” repeated Lady Digby, with a look of 
surprise. This visit, then, is not the affectionate duty of 
a ch*id paid to an aged woman upon the verge of the grave! 
Pei naps I was foolish to expect it: Well,’ she added, ina 
somewhat sarcastic tone, “let me hear the nature of the 
service which the Countess of Moretown requires at my 
hands?” bc ih in dhing 

“You called me Alice just now,” observed her grand- 
niece. sia 2; eet 

“ And now I call you Countess of Moretown! ” replied 
her grand-aunt, sharply; “for I know the world, and the 
coin which passes current in it!” : et 

Mr. Brinisly explained in a few brief words the un- 
seemly position in which his niece was placed by the 
refusal of the Duchess of Ayrtoun to present her—the 
insolent observations which the haughty woman had made 
to her fashionable friends in his shop that very morning— 
and pointed ont the honour it would be if Lady Digby— 
who had formerly been so well-known in the fashionable 
world—would for once emerge from her long retirement 
and be her ehaperon at the approaching Drawing-room. 

As the old lady listened to the plain-spoken trader, a 
slight flush suffused her wrinkled cheeks: perhaps it was 
of anger—perhaps at the idea of once more appearing at 
the scene of her former triuniphs ; for she had been the 
belle of the youthful court of George IITI., and a great 
favourite with his queen. ‘ 

“hat is no favour,” she replied; “you havea right to 
ask it, and I will not refuse you! . Forgive me, Alice! 
There—you see [ eall you by that name again. Age is 
naturally suspicious.” 

Lady Moretown kissed her hand. : 

“When is the Drawing-room ?”’ inquired the speaker, 

“Thursday week.” 

“Short time for preparation,’ continued Lady Digby, 
with a smile; “but it will suffice. I remember the time 
when it would have taken a month’s consideration ‘to 
decide upon my dress,. A few hours now will be sufficient. 
Of course you have the Moretown jewels?” 

The goldsmith replied that his niece had not yet even 
seen them, 

Then you shall wear mine!” was the reply of her 
grand-aunt, } 

Here Mr. Brindsly interposed: he stated that he had 
always intended to present his: nicce with some mark of 
his affection on her marriage, and that the approaching 
Drawing-room appeared the most fitting occasion. “ Fear 
not; Lady Digby,” he. said,,in conclusion; “the gold- 
smnith’s niece shall not disgrace you |?" 

When Alice returned home, after having promised to 
visit her singular old relative again, her.:husband in- 
formed her that he had arranged with Lady Burridge, the 
widow cf the late-eminent physician, to present her; and 
added that he would see that she had fitting jewels on the 
occasion. 

“‘ With your permission, my lord,’’ answered Alice, “I 
shall wear.my own |.” 

“Your own?’ repeated the peer, with a look of sur- 
prise. ; 4 ‘ 

“Those which my. kind uncle has promised to give me; 
and since the Duchess of Ayrtoun. declines. presenting me, 
I have accepted the offer of my grand-aunt, Lady Digby, 
who has promised, despite her great age, to accompany 
me.” : 
“ A’ grand-niece of Lady Digby !”’ muttered her husband, 
as he left the room, after assenting to the proposed ar- 
rangements, which relieved him of a disagreeable em- 
barrassment. “ After all, Alice is not such a parvenw as 
I supposed 1” 


CHAPTER XXI. ? 
THE DREAWING-ROOM—ALICE CREATES A STIR—THE 
MORTIFICATION OF THE DUCHESS OF AYRTOUN. 


A Drawing-room at the British Court is one of those 
events which those who have witnessed seldom forget. ‘To 
the poet, the painter, and even the mere observer of the 
world it is Inexpressibly interesting, not so much, perhaps, 
for the historic names as for the remarkable personages 
and the galaxy of beauty assembled there. 

It is no ordinary sight to encounter in these reunions 
of the matronage of Hngland, the wives, the daughters, the 
mothers of men who have wielded the destinies of their 
country in the Cabinet and Senate, or borne its meteor flag 
in regions where Rome’s eagles never flew. f 

The Drawing-room at which Lady Moretown was about 
to make her first appearance in the fashionable world, was 
one of those few at which his Majesty George IV. pre- 
sided after his accession to the Throne. : Y 

The portly monarch, duly wigged and painted, as fresh 
fromm the hands of the tailor and his valet as he appears — 
at, Madame Tussaud’s, was seated in the throne room—for 
the ceremony was too fatiguing for him to stand—gur- 
rounded by his ministers, great» officers of state, and the 
two royal Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge. 

His sister, the Princess Augusta, was standing on the 
left of the throne, 
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“The Duchess of Ayrtoun, please your majesty,” said 
the lord in waiting, as the sister of Lord Moretown, 
rustling in lace and feathers, bent in the presence of 
royalty. 

“Glad to see you, duchess,” said the king with that 
courtly familiarity which he used to those who had been of 
his set when regent; “ you look divinely.” 

Her grace bowed and passed on, and began paying her 
respects to the princess, with whom she remained in 
conversation, 

“The Countess of Moretown,” said the nobleman whose 
duty it was to announce the visitors to his majesty; 
“presented by her grand-aunt, Lady Digby.” 

“ By whom ?” demanded the monarch. 

“ Lady Digby, sire.” 

The king, who in his early days had greatly admired the 
stately dowager, half-rose from his chair to receive her. 
Her venerable appearance merited the homage. With great 
good taste the robe she had selected was of dark velvet, 
the train falling over a dress of matchless guipure, which 
displayed itself to advantage, from the petticoat being of 
cloth of gold. She wore but few jewels, and those of the 
simplest fashion. 

Alice, on the contrary, was adorned with a profusion of 
diamonds. Her uncle, the wealthy goldsmith, had nobtly 
kept his promise. Not only the wreath she had so much 
admired, bnt the diamond necklace with the three 
emerald pendants were inclosed in the éerin he had 
presented to her. 

“Lady Digby,” said his majesty, extending his hand 
“this is indeed an unexpected pleasure. Weare delighted 
at once more seeing at our court the friend of my revered 
mother!” 

“And my grand-niece!” replied the aged woman, after 
kissing the hand extended, “for whom I entreat your 
majesty’s benevolent reception.” 

“ Her own merits must insure that!” observed George 
IV., with that courtly grace in which few persons excelled 
him; “my friend Moretown is a happy man!” 

Poor Alice blushed and coloured deeply. 

From the king Lady Digby turned to pay her respects 
to the Princess Augusta, who still remained chatting with 
the Duchess of Ayrtoun. 

“What magnificent diamonds!” whispered her royal 
highness toher grace, as the ladies approached ; “ as I live, 
your beautiful emeralds, duchess! How very kind of you 
to give them to her!” 

The haughty woman turned pale with envy and vexa- 
tion. Upon the neck of her sister-in-law she recognised 
the three gems she had go valued. 


“Ah, Lady A 8 ” exclaimed the good-humoured 
princess, “how delighted we are to see you and your niece 
at court!” 

“My grand-niece, your royal highness,” added the lady, 
correcting her; and then Alice a second time made her 
curtsy in the presence of royalty. : 


“Your wish to chaperon your grand-niece, Lady Digby,” 
she observed, “explains the unexpected pleasure we have 
received.” 

“ My duty, rather,” answered the dowager, with a smile, 
“ Alice is the last descendant of my race: she has been 
country-bred — lived till her marriage in retirement. 
Knowing her timidity, I could not intrust her to a 
stranger!” 

“ A stranger!’’ repeated the princess; “surely you 
would not term the Duchess of Ayrtoun a stranger?” 

Although this was very naturally expressed, there was a 
design in it to provoke the explanation which her royal 
highness’s curiosity prompted her to learn. 

“My grand-niece!” replied Lady Digby, drawing her- 
self up to her full height, “has not the honour of knowing 
the lady your highness has just named! ” 


With astately curtsy, the old dowager withdrew from 
the circle, accompanied by Alice, whose vé/e had been con- 
fined to that of an automaton at the Drawing-room—for 
she had not uttered a single word, 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the Princess Augusta, as they 
disappeared from the throne-room ; “ how very singular! 
Not know her, duchess, and yet give your sister-in-law 
those beautiful emeralds! How generous!” 


The appearance of Lady Moretown at the Drawing- 
room created quite a sensation. The world found out 
that it had been deceived on two points respecting her. 
She was neither vulgar nor plain. It was disabused also 
of another error—the grand-niece of Lady Digby, whom 
many still remembered asa leader of ton, could not be a 
parvenu. 

The good-natured laughed ; the envious felt mortified at 
the discovery of the absurdity of the rumours they had given 
earto. Amongst the latter was the Duchess of Ayrtoun; 
her pride had been humbled. {She had been mortified 
where she was most sensitive; and she was one of those 
women who seldom forget and never forgive. 

Her anger was still further increased by a paragraph 
which appeared in the next day’s Morning Post. 

_ After an elaborate description of Lady Moretown’s dress, 
it made mention of her jewels, 

“The lovely bride wore upon the occasion the superb 
parure of diamonds which the Hast India Company lately 
wished to purchase asa present for the Queen of Oude. By 
way of pendants, her ladyship had attached to the necklace 
three matchless emeralds, formerly the property of a 
duchess well known in the fashionable world.” 

That paragraph, which was the act of Goliah, made 


Alice an enemy for life. Her sister-in-law never for- 
gave it. 

As tothe emeralds, she determined to have them back 
again, cost whatit would. She felt that she could never 
make her appearance at Court again without them. 

But how to obtainthem? Thatwas the point, 

As Alice was returning from the Drawing-room in the 
carriage of her relative, she encountered Mademoiselle 
Athalie and the young viscount in an open phaeton. The 
urchin no sooner beheld his step-mother, whom he had 
been systematically trained to hate, than he shook his fist 
at her, with an expression of rage so marked that it attracted 
the attention of Lady Digby. 

“ Who is that child? ” demanded her relative. 

“The son of Lord Moretown,” answered her grand- 
niece. 

“ And the woman who is with him?” 

“ His governess,’’ replied Alice, blushing deeply. 

“She seems a very vulgar person,” observed the old 
lady; “her looks are almost insulting. Is your husband 
aware,’ she added, “ of the little respect which she displays 
in her manner towards his wife ?” 

“Yes,” faltered the unhappy wife. 

“Poor Alice!” observed taay Digby, after a pause; 
“T am not so old but I can feel for your disappointment. 
A curse appears to follow the inheritance of my nephew's 
wealth, It was ignobly acquired, and has not proved a 
blessing to his child! Remember,” she added, in a yet 
kinder tone, “ that whilst I live you have at least one 
friend to advise and console you. Would that we had 
met before your ill-assorted marriage! Lord Moretown 
PE 

“My husband, aunt!” interrupted her grand-niece, 

Lady Digby gave a short, dissatisfied cough, and, throw- 
ing herself back in her carriage, remained silent till they 
reached home, She was too much fatigued by the unusual 
exertion she had made to express all that she felt or sus- 
pected ; but she pondered it over in her mind, and resolved 
to take certain steps in consequence. f 

“Do not bring your husband to visit me, Alice,” she 
said, as she kissed the pale cheek of her grand-niece when 
they separated. “The tongue of age is apt to betray the 
feelings of the heart. I have lived so long apart from the 
world that I have forgotten the use of its mask. I could 
not control my indignation. I already despise, and little 
more would make me hate him!” 


(To be continued,— Commenced in No, 140,) 
(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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Mr. Slowpay (airily): ‘‘I wish to get measured 
for a suit of clothes, but it will be about three 
weeks before I can pay for them, as our pay day 
comes only once a month now. How soon can you 
have them done ?”’ 

Tailor: ‘‘Um—let me see—er—I’m awfully 
busy. Say in about three weeks.” 


Oc 


Young Father (in the future): ‘“‘ Great Scott! 
Can’t you do something to quiet that baby? It’s 
eternal squalling just drives me wild.” 

Young Mother (calmly to servant): ‘‘ Marie, 
bring in my husband’s mother’s phonograph and 
put in the cylinder marked ‘At Ten Months.’ I 
want him to hear how his voice sounded when he 
was young.” 

——:0:—— 

Mrs. Acres: ‘‘ There’s a boy up in that apple- 
tree.” 

Farmer Acres: ‘‘ Well, if I start for him he’ll 
wait till ’ve climbed about half-way up th’ tree 
arter him ’an then he’ll drop down an’ run away. 
Could never catch him in the world. T’ll wait.” 

‘What for P” 

‘*T'll wait till he’s eat a few apples.” 

‘What good’ll that do?” 

‘* They'll double him up so that he can’t run.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). Ifselected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor, Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions, 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with the MSS. .we 
will do our best to return same if rejected. 
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BE WARY OF THEM. 


HOW THE FERN VENDOR PLIES HIS TRADE. 


There are few householders in suburban districts 
who are not acquainted with the vendor of 
‘flowers, ferns, and roots,’’ and his mode of con- 
ducting his business. 

He is a yery seedy-looking individual, often 
indeed might be described as cadayerous in appear- 
ance. His clothes give the impression that they 
have been hung on, while he, like the militiaman, 
more often than not, is too proud to walk on the 
soles of his boots, and saves them by walking on 
the ‘‘uppers.” Indeed, at times he will discard 
this pedal ornament altogether, in order to more 
readily lend himself to the sympathies of the 
charitably inclined. 

With a well-potted fern of apparently fine species 
under each arm, he will descend the area steps, or, if 
these are non est, will ascend to the front door and 
give a slow rat-tat on the knocker. é 

On making your appearance he strikes out with, 
‘‘A fern for an old pair of boots, trousers, a coat 
or waistcoat, lady.’ 

This individual never asks for money. He knows 
well that he can get double and treble in value 
than what you might offer him (cash down), and 
impresses you with the fact that clothes only he 
wants. He will even refuse money at first. 

Now, where there are male residents, it would be 
anuncommonly funny thing if oneofthese discarded 
commodities was not available. - 

The ferns take the good lady’s or the trim little 
maid’s fancy, and she thinks, ‘‘ Well, the fern is 
worth an old coat”; so off she goes to get it. On 
its being brought, the flower vendor will turn it 
over and say, ‘‘It’s a beautiful fern, lady, worth 
’arf-a-crown as it stands; belongs to the so-and-so 
species, and will keep green all the year through. 
The coat’s much worn. ’Ave yer got a pair of 
trousers to put with it ?” 

Well, having commenced the barter, no woman 
likes to be done, and a pair of trousers in due course 
recline by the side of thecoat. ‘‘ Now, lady,” saysour 
friend, ‘‘ you shall have the two beautiful ferns, 
ornaments for any drawing-room, for a’ hextra 


pair o’ old shoes and a waistkit.” After a bit of. 


warm argument the extra items make their ap— 
pearance, and the man, haggling all the while about 
the dilapidated state of the ‘‘ togs,” hands you the 
worst fern of the two, and intimates ‘‘ that a ’arf oe 
beer ought to be chucked in.” You expostulate at’ 
once that you want the two ferns as promised, but 
he turns quietly and assures the ‘‘lady”’ that she 
must have ‘‘ mistook” him. Did she think she was 
going to get two lovely ferns like those for those 
rags—perhaps, by the way, worth 7s. 6d. at any 
respectable second-hand clothier’s. You argue, he 
argues, and at last he is willing that you shall have 
the two if you give him a bob, though, ’pon his 
honour (?) it’s a sacrifice. 

Eventually he pockets sixpence, and goes off 
with the bundle of clothes under hisarm. Then 
you find out the swindle. The ferns are merely 
sprigs stuck into the mould with a little moss 
pressed round the top of the earth to give it an 
appearance of solidity. The following morning you 

ill find the fern dead and shrivelled up, and your 
sixpence, to say nothing of the clothes, which a 
second-hand clothier would have given you a little 
pin money for, has gone to enrich the pocket of a 
scamp, and ultimately to swell the coffers of the 
publican. 
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City man: ‘‘ That last murder is the talk of the — 


town. Everybody seems excited.” 
Reporter: ‘‘ Everybody?” 


‘« Of course, I mean everybody except the police.” @ 
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Willie: ‘‘ You'll have to wait some time yet. 


Sister has only got on her bonnet.” . e 
Featherstone (who has invited her to go to th 
play, and is anxiously waiting): ‘‘ Why, what else 
has she to do?” : Rey |: 
Willie: ‘‘ She’s got to look in the glass.” 


10th October, 1891. 
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10th October, 1891. 
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AN ALARMING LESSON. 


A few days ago, after reading of a burglary in 
the vicinity, Mr. Smithson turned to his wife with 
the remark: ‘‘ Maria, I think it will be advisable 
to have a burglar alarm and repoeller fixed through- 
out the house.” Maria agreed. Accordingly 
Smithson wrote the following letter to Messrs. 
Tompkins and Jones: ‘‘ Dear sirs,—Have decided 
to have your ‘ Patent Burglar Repeller and Alarm,’ 
fitted throughout my residence. Any time within 
a week will suit, yours, &c., John Smithson.” 
Next morning, on the way to town, he posted the 
letter, and afterwards forgot all about the matter. 
After business hours he visited a friend, and they, 
with several others who came in, passed the time 
very pleasantly until about two a.m. The members 
of the party then separated, going in various 
directions. Smithson did not walk along with a 
martial tread, but seemed bent on the sole occu- 
pancy of the side walk. On reaching home he 
endeavoured to find his latch-key, but the search 
was in vain. ‘‘Confound it!” he muttered; 
‘““musn’t wake M’ria—talk all night,” and, with 
the laudable intention of avoiding this awful 
catastrophe, he walked across the lawn to one of 
the French windows. To ascertain whether it 
was fastened or no he tried the catch, but had 
no sooner done so than he received a blow on the 
head which precipitated him backwardsatfulllength. 
At the same moment bells were heard ringing all 
over the building, and a minute later a window 
was thrown up, and a shrill female voice was heard 
hysterically to shout ‘‘thieves, burglars, police.” 
Smithson often said that police were never handy 
when wanted, but it was not so in this case. Ina 
momenta couple of strong policemen came up, and 
ascertaining from the aforesaid female what had 
taken place, they proceeded around the premises. 
Catching sight of Smithson in a semi-conscious 
state, they soon had him secured, and proudly 
hurried him to the police-station. 

The next morning he was brought into the dock, 
but an explanation soon set the matter right. Not 
so with Maria, for even yet, while endeayouring to 
tone down the lovely rainbow colours of his face 
she does not forget to use woman’s greatest weapon. 
To crown all, Tompkins and Jones haye sent asking 
him for a testimonial of the efficiency of their 
P.B.R.A., and also their despatch in the execution 
of orders. Truly his cup of misery is full._— 
(W. A. F., Ashby-de-la-Zouch). 
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THE PUZZLE JOKER. 


_Twenty-five years ago a boy living in a country 
village was sent fora pint of milk. He hid the can 
beneath a stone, directed his course to the nearest 


_ wharf, shipped as a cabin boy, and went to sea, 


Years passed by, and all his anxious friends 


and relatives gave him up for dead. 


But he was not dead. 
In a far away and foreign country he lived, and 
e amassed vast wealth—a 
common thing, by the way, with sailors. 

The other day he returned, and stood again in his 
native village. 

He found the can where he had hidden it, duly 
eae a ek of milk, and went to his old familiar 

yhood’s home which he entered and in a hesi- 
tating and trembling yoice, said : 

‘‘ Father and mother, here’s your milk.” 
ee was enn a Ra mreiconne, but he noticed 

ere was a change in arents’ appearance ; the 
had not the old tema iook. 

Then the'young man discovered that, though the 
good people were still his parents, the change in their 
personal appearance was readily accounted for. 

Shortly after his sudden and mysterious de- 
parture om home his father died, and his mother 
married again. Then his mother died and his new 
father married again. 4 

Thus on his return the wandering boy found the 
dear old home as he had left it, the only difference 


being that he had'a new father and a new mother. 


__ Verily, truth is stranger than fiction (F. H. 
McA.., Carlow.) ay Ey 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


nro; ger a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions. aud his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right o publishing any of the Stories sent in. 
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later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been awarded to FRANCIS H. MCANDREW, Tullow- 
street, Carlow, Ireland, for the piece entitled, ‘‘ HE CAPPED IT,” 


HE CAPPED IT! 


An American had been bragging for some time 
in a public bar-room of various marvellous feats of 
swimming which he had witnessed or performed, 
when an Englishman, who had listened in silent 
incredulity, bethought himself that he would 
defeat, or try to defeat, the boastful ‘‘colonel”’ 
with his own weapons. 

The old country, he considered, was able to beat 
the new at anything, even at fibs, if her sons 
tried ; so he suddenly spoke up. 

‘* Well, yes, colonel,” struck in the Britisher, 
‘those were big swims, I admit, that you say 
you’ve seen; but Pye known one that beats all 
yours hollow ! 

“Two years ago I started from Liverpool for 
New York in one of the Cunard boats. There 
was a little commotion and excitement on the 
wharf at leaving, and a man dived into the water ; 
but we took no particular heed of it. 

‘* Next morning we remembered it, though; for 
sure enough there was a man swimming abreast of 
us at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. We called 
out to him, and heaved him a rope, but he refused 
all assistance. At night, of course, we lost sight of 
him, but when the sun rose, there he was again 
striking out as lively as possible. And so 
he stood by us all the way across, some- 
times diving under our keel and coming up on the 
other side; sometimes playing round us like 
a dolphin, now on his back, now on his side, 
now turning head over heels, wheel fashion. 

“But two hours before we reached New York he 
began to forge ahead, and soon distanced us alto- 
gether ; and when we got alongside we found him 
standing on the quay dressed to receive us.” 

The Yankee had eyed the speaker fixedly during 
his narration. 

‘“‘That’s a true yarn, I s’pose stranger?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

** Oh, yes, quite true; I saw it myself,” was the 
reply. 

‘© You saw that man swim across from Liverpool 
to New York alongside yer steamer all the way ?” 

** Eixactly.” 

‘Stranger, did yer know that man ?” 

‘* Well, no,” answered the Englishman, cautiously. 
‘*T didn’t know him ; but I saw him, nevertheless.’ 

“Stranger, I was that man!” 
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HE WOULDN’T INCRIMINATE 
HIMSELF. 


Judge: ‘Stand up.” 

Prisoner: ‘‘I claim the right under the law to 
remain seated, your honour ?’ 

“« How so?” ‘ 

‘“‘The law says no man can be made to incrimi- 
nate himself, an’ if I stand up I'll incriminate 
myself.” 

‘* That point is well taken, and you may remain 
seated. You are accused of stealing a pair of 
trousers from this man, but I can find no evidence 
against you.” 

“None at all, y’r honour.” 

‘* You are discharged.” 

“Thank you, y’r honour.” re 

“By the way, why were you unwilling to stand 
u ? ”» 

“Tf Thad stood upthe man would seeI had his 
trousers on, yr honour.”’—(James, Newcastle-on- 
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_,HOW I TOOK IT OUT OF _ 
7 — WHACKFORDiSQUEERS, ~ 

F* Theatrical reminiscences are all the’ go just now, 
and though I am not an actor, I have a reminiscence, 


and I may as well be in the swim as not. 
My first and last appearance on the stage was 


more than forty years ago at Leamington. The 
play was Nicholas Nickleby. It got wind that a 
number of small boys were wanted to represent 
the scholars who made up the great Yorkshire 
academy oyer which the famous Whackford 
Squeers presided. I and a _ schoolfellow were 
among those who applied for an engagement, and, 
to our intense delight, we were selected to perform 
with others. 

My great part was in the schoolroom scene, at 
the moment when Squeers aims a blow at 
Nicholas Nickleby with the cane. Our instruc- 
tions were, at this crisis, to fly at the tyrannical 
Whackford, to pull him down on the stage, 
and to thrash him with ane on which we 
could lay our hands. I looked upon the whole 
thing as a reality. 

‘Look here,” said I to my schoolmate, ‘‘ when the 
time comes I’ll collar him by the leg and pull him 
down, then you sit on his head, and I'll give him 
pepper with this,” showing him the leg of a chair, 
something likea rolling-pin, that I had found and 
secreted behind one of the wings. 

** All right,” said my chum, ‘‘shan’t he have it, 
that’s all!” And he had it! 

When the scrimmage came, we were all seated 
on each side of the stage engaged with our lessons. 
I had taken care to have my weapon handy, and 
my heart throbbed for the row to begin. 

‘‘Now for it!” said I to my mate as the cane 
came down with a thwack on the poor usher’s 
head, and I made a dive at the schoolmaster’s legs 
from behind, with the result that he soon lay 
sprawling on his face. My chum flopped down on 
poor Whackford’s head; I did the same on his feet 
and began to use the chair-leg on the tightened 
dome of his trousers behind as though my life 
depended on the rapidity and force of the blows. 
Squeers was rather stout, and his adipose develop- 
ment most decidedly lent itself to the application of 
the chair-leg. This, for him, was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, or his bones would haye been broken 
to a certainty. 

Whackford roared lustily. The audience yelled 
with delight. The more my victim bellowed the 
harder I belaboured, and the frantic efforts made 
by the sufferer to escape brought down the house. 
‘*Pull these mischievous fiends off!” shouted 
Squeers at last, and we were both dragged off him 
as the curtain came down with a run, amidst the 
wildest laughter and most boisterous applause. 

I think it was Mrs. Squeers who came to her 
husband’s rescue, taking hold of me by the neck, 
and bundling me headlong into the’ wings, whither 
I was promptly followed by the indignant actor, 
who cuffed me soundly about the ears, and wanted 
to know who put that piece of devilment into my 
head. I was not asked to appear a second time, 
for I had not yet realised the difference between 
stage mimicry and the reality of it. I thought 
Whackford was to get a sound thrashing for 
tyranny, and I did my best to give him one.— 
(I. J., Sutton Bridge). 
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HOW HE ESCAPED A THRASHING. 


Some unlucky youths in a boarding-school, bear- 
ing spite to the master for what they called unjust 
punishment, went secretly one night and daubed 
the rails of his staircase with tar. The master 
coming down in the dark soiled his hands and coat 
with the tar, and being greatly enraged he sent for 
the boy he most suspected. The lad denied that 
he was the offender, but said, although he did not 
do it, he could tell who had had a hand in it. Here 
the master thought he had found out the truth. 
‘That is quite right, my lad,” said he; ‘always 
speak the truth. Now, who wasit?” ‘Yourself, 
sir,”, answered* the boy. The master could not 
help smiling at the boy’s sharpness, which saved him 
from getting a thrashing.—(W. CO. H., Lambeth). 
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thing. ‘The ancient Greeks and Romans practised | 


~ 464.—THE MANUFACTURE OF CAMPHOR, 
Le pee Zits 3 froin the tree by 


| telegraphy with the help of pom filled with straw K 
and twigs saturated in oil, which, being” placed in | Camphor is ge ma my 
rows, expressed certain letters according to the | Chopping the wood and: roots’ into small ‘pieces and 


order in which they were lighted ; ‘but thé only one | boiling’ them with water-in‘an iron vessel: till the 
of their pus te that raanitaee detailed faa. camphor gators adhere to ae 
tion was that invented by a Grecian general named | The liquor is pit oe e ar “a ik raid yet thie 
ZMneas, who flourished in the time of Aristotle, in- | Cretes om stan od aah i ila iblioned the ies d- 
tended for communication between the’ generals of pam eh ti. 4 ‘ deere : = I is rie fe . 
an army. It consisted of two exactly similar poeta wi Me si 9 alta hich: iyi ext a wiih ; 
earthen yessels, filled with water, each provided | 4t'boile pear, Sted. aii re: 4° | 
with « cock that would discharge an equal quantity | ming prvial ad a the es ro Ce si 

of water in’a given time, so that the whole or any | Sublimes an eee pore Ae eat abe! il ats 

part of the contents would escape’ in “precisely the | phor oT hes hha thes oe eli rea te 

same period from both vessels. On the surface of | Cleaned. nat oe ay on all th OS 

each floated a piece of cork supporting an upright | dures ‘care an eae , nn pitied eh 
marked off into divisions, each division having a | Phor which od bis tee eh the 
certain sentence inscribed upon it. One of the | {rom Japan and np, Wha tnende P rem au 
vessels was placed at each station, and when éither | Crade ane ea thus age “Aly haitihNca tent Hs a 
party desired to communicate, he lighted a torch, | Pert'se mite Saige lig mas _ ¢ Shab : 

which he held aloft until the other did the sami, 'as | Various places, OE ee 

a sign that he was all attention. ‘On the sender of | rake, ‘to i aiespiorbp ‘ a, . . at Xe i ne tthe 

the message lowering or extinguishing his torch, | C@mphor to Maio a fr a dite *% aye reel iL, the 

each ‘party immediately opened the cock of his | ST@pimgs obraine an til nn Pir: rf lk x6 "The 
vessel, and so left it until the sénder relighted his | ¢Upping' 1s ain erty t res — . ae al 
toich; when “it was at once closed. The receiver | 70Ots are thes grubbed up, pe 3 CO ps 
then read the sentence on the division of the up- | yield ah eH n RN i Sere 
right that was leyel with the mouth’ of the vessel, | la be 

and which, if everything had been executed with | 
exactnéss, corresponded with that of ‘the sender, 
and so conveyed the desired information. The first 
electric telegraph at all deserving the name was 
invented by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, and 
was laid on the London and Blackwall Railway in 
Fie} 1837. 1! EE rn ee 
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Ngan Quarterly vomperttion 
Commencing September 12th and terminatitig December 
6th. Three'prizes of £3, £2; and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting: replies -to 
ueries. All letters should be marked ‘“ Queries: and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of “questions. 'The source from whence ‘th 
mformation is obtained must always be stated, j 
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QUERIES. 
498. ‘Which song, published during the past five 


"years, has been the most popular ?”'' 
"499. “Is it possible for a person to work whilst 
asleep ? Ree ; 
"600." What is considered the most remarkable 
_ performance on’a bicycle?” * ; 
__ 801." In which European city is living cheapest, 
5 _ and in which the most expensive P fms: 
_ © .502) ‘Which is the niost deadly climate in the 
world ? ; 
~ 603. How did the term ‘‘ Moonstruck” arise ? 
504; What is the cost of a’commission’in' the 
Volunteer force; and how is it obtained’? 
505. What aré'the average expenses of a daily 
_.. newspaper? © ; evs 
Bee 3 Seas ———-—101 


im REPLIES. 
459,—SIMULATION QF DEATH IN THE EAST, 


The powers of the fakirs, or faqueers, of India 
and Persia of simulating death are marvellous, and 
_ almost incredible. Several sects in these countries 
regard the art of apparent death as a part of their 
religious ritual, and practise it assiduously. In 
their ancient books it is described as puranayam, or 
_ stopping the breath. Many cases in which these 
- Jndian fakirs have allowed themselves to be buried 
alive for long periods have been verified by British 
ey officials in India, and ‘attested by evidence which 
dispels all doubt of their truth. This personation 
_ of death continues for as long as six, and even ten 
months. ‘The way the fakirs go to work to produce 
this condition, is to have the little ligature under 
the tongue, cut, whereby they are enabled to 
stretch this organ out to a great length. Then 
they turn it back, inserting the end in the throat, 
and closing up at the same time the inner nasal 
_ apertures. The external apertures of the nose and 
_ the ears are closed with wax, and the eyes covered 
' toexclude the ight. Long preliminary practice is, 
however, needed in holding the breath, and a long 
' course of fasting before burial: The fakir then 
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465,—FORMATION OF AN OCEAN LINER’S CREW, 
“The average Atlantic steaniér is inarindd by about 


150 men, as follows :—-32 deck “hands, 4 “officers, 9 
petty officers, 32 firemen, &c:, 8 engineers, and’65 
stewards. The master and chief officials—that' is, 

| mates and engineers—are chosen by the owtlers or 
managers, while the remainder of the crew are 
chosen by the captain. “First-class ships ‘muster 
from 12 to 15‘men in ‘each watch, and’all of these 
are shipped as seamen. Of course the majority are 
so only in name, though there is always a definite 
number of sailors among tet be ee ay ae 
They are the results of careful culture and train- } blue flag, at least ten of tt é crew, In addition to 6 
ed Atan early age they are plantedin small | epee aa ee enrolled oie oe pie 
pots ; theupward growth is interrupted continually, | dot Ai arRd et ve ear ah ae ‘, ‘a , id by 
and the tree forced to. grow horizontally, spirally, | ii fly. sin are me ens Say ‘ Pe ee 4 My 
and eyen downwards, being secured in these un- ; 3 aD i aah ue t oa liv ai eh peter a 
natural positions by strings and sticks, the care of | !@w, their a BOREL be saat het re Fe fixed 
them being handed down from. father to son. | YOY28° ar ates ERY Ss. Ate i ah Fe AM 
Among some to be seen in Tokio may be mentioned | W@8es per day’while the ‘ship refits a ion’ Lh te 
an 80 year old maple 20 inches high, and some | 4nds, aoe the skipper ‘to oP at aad en! Re 
pines 150 years old twenty-four inches in height. | Must ship at ‘the Certs % sesh Soden : 
French. gardeners. Have~ been producing similar Toc re as it ce oe Hi % 1 ce ia ahs: ig 
dwarf trees to those in Japan. In 1889 the Seere~ see Resa! emiincar oS. gee pi ti te bath 
tary of the Royal Botanical Society exhibited one | Teg2tded Jack as especially Sa Pt bs 4 te th ; 
of these Japanese curiosities, which, though only | tection, because he is particularly exposed to the 
two feet in height, was 130 years old. It was | Wiles of sharpers, great stress are caeimipatatre | 
stated that such trees were good illustrations of the | UPOn his treatment, and therefore t he Nass) "the 
power of endurance of plants under severe il- detail the character of the voyage, the desmestr an 
treatment. In the society’s garden might be seen ey ang Gua a the om ang 2 edges oF 
several specimens of the common oak, between 40 | Partic d tre Nea re estan ‘tas! £ Sg: tana cate Np he 
and 50 years old, yet only some 10 or 12 inches in | 470UNG Mem by the yates vernon pu : 
height.. They had been planted as an edging to a. 

flower border, and kept clipped like the; old- 

fashioned box. Wa | in) 
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462,—THE SMALLEST TREES tM THE WORLD. 


In Japan dwarf trees are grown ranging from 
eight to twenty-four imches-in height... Though 
these trees are so small, they are perfectly propor- 
tioned, some of them. being 100 and 150 years old. 
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SEVENTH QUARTERLY COM- 
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' sinks into a condition resembling death, and the PETITION RESULTS. 
: st y ie ME > WES) leer? a th box and 463,—WHERE ALL THE LAND BELONGS TO The result of the Seventh Quarterly Competition, 
buried. en the box is taken up, at the expira- ¥ : . : : Ae 8 had 
_ tion of the long-continued doathclies oma THE stale whieh closed. wath she duanesap Pen eran Re- ia, om 


In China all the land belongs to the State; and 
a trifling sum per acre, never altered through long 
centuries, is paid for it by the occupier as rent. 
The soilin China is so rich that the holdings are 
generally yery small, and it has been estimated 
that a square mile is capable of supporting 3,840 
persons. In this country, nominally, owners of 
land hold it of the Crown. Although, however, as 
admitted by Lord Bramwell in letters to the Y'imes, 
this is technically true, yet it is most misleading, as 
owners of a fee-simple estate in land in this country 
haye for all practical purposes an absolute owner- 
ship in the land they hold. If an owner dies in- 
testate without heirs his land reverts to the Crown, 
though the owner had thé power of disposal had he 
so wished. Under similar circumstances @ man’s 
personal property as well as his land, if he dies in- 
| testate with no next-of- kin, goes to the Crown. - 


opened, the fakir is found cold and stiff; no pulsa- ae 
tion can be felt ; the heart, the wrist, the temples 
are still; the body is not cold as a corpse would be, 
but is colder than that of other living nien, except 
over the seat of the brain. All the secretions are 
fully stopped, the nails; hair, and beard have 

ceased growth. | After being resuscitated the fakir 
feels great dizziness, and for a few hours cannot 
_ stand up ‘without support, but gradually he re- 
_ covers strength, and enjoys amazingly the wonder 
_ he has excited. 


is as eve ae 
The first prize of £3 goes to “A 
Mr. J. J.-Jones, Well-street, Ryde, I. of W. 
(342 marks). - aia Re Ea eS, 
The second prize of £2 to iu ied 
Mx Sykes, 13, Wolverton - gardens, 
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' Hammersmith, W. (314-marks), 5 © 
The third prize of fL1to = . ay vs 
Mr. W. Saunders, 1, Park-place, Leith, N.B. 
~ (221 marks). |, An! 6y59 HoT | Aner ail 
The next two competitors on the list were 7 
i lg 20; Brunswick-street,Manchester, __ 
an HN ay 9 ee aa het % 
Mr. R. Tinkler, 11, St. Peter’s-street, Stamfo: 
to whom we have presented a copy of J. F.. Smii 
popular noyel ‘Stanfield Hall,” in three. y 
both these competitors having previously 
Vol: Yoof Sean “ 
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~ 461,—THE EARLY DAYS OF/TELEGRAPHY, 

The art of telegtaphy or communication between 
places separated by distances more or léss consider- 
able, other than the electric telegraph, is no new 
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No. 7.—‘‘ HOW KIRSTY 
hy Ang 1am ‘HOUSE.” 


Perhaps I had better explain that the object of 
this paper—the last'of the series—is to’ describe the 


KEEPS 


eculiar stylé in which the working-class kéep house | 


in Scotland'—peculiar,” that is to say, to those 
who-aretsed only to English ways and customs. 
Of course, there are few of these distinguishing 
traits noticeable in the ménages of the upper classes. 
Life “ina ‘country house north of the’ Tweed is 
almost’ the’ same as life to the south of that 
boundary ;“the etiquette, the menus, and the style 
are the same; but in’the house of the tradesman, 
thé shopkeeper, ‘the artisan, or the labourer there 
are national traits which can “be found only in 
Seotlands'*** #3 ae 

Thanks to the habit already described of sleeping 
in the’ box-bed’of the kitchen, the Scotch housewifs 
prepares her breakfast in the intervals of making 
her'morning toilette’ Me 
Seo Tipe ge SPOS 

‘THAT FIRST MEAL IS PORRIDGE, 

and in 999 households out of a thousand nothing 
but' porridge.’ The merchant, in’ histhree-room and 
kitchen flat, begins his breakfast with a big plate of 
the national mixture, and the morning meal of the 
shopkeeper consists entirely of the’ same dish. Now 

orridge, when' made with sweet milk,’ carefully 
boiled, and free from lumps, though far from being 
a tasty preparation, is not actually nauseous. But 
the thrifty “Kirsty goes a different way to work. 
She puts a saucepan on the fire half-full of water ; 


2 A ee set 


into this she ‘‘teems” a good handful or two of 


oatmeal, and cooks it with’ an occasional stir, till 
the whole is the consistency of a stiff batter. This 
is ladled into bowls, or into plates, a little milk is 
poured over it, some brown sugar is added, and the 
breakfastis ready, © 

The Scotch pay very little attention to their 
toilette in theearly morning. The matutinal sluice 
at the jaw-box is generally postponed till after 


breakfast. Sandy delays the putting on of collar 


and tie till he has ‘‘taken them’’—Anglicé, eaten 
his porridge, which is always plural in the ver- 
nacular, ‘Kirsty simply puts, a skirt over her night 
gear, and drapes the upper portion of her anatomy 
in a ‘‘short gown”—a garment which resembles a 
garibaldi, but which is looser and a little longer in 
make, and is confined with a string at the waist. 


The youngsters of the family generally ‘“‘ take | 


them’? before making any’ attempt at dressing. 
THE SCENE PRESENTED IN THE KITCHEN, 


which is not yet ‘‘redd up” for the day, with its | 


box-bed unmade, and the unwashed and secantily- 
clad family eagerly swallowing~ their porridge}. is 
grotesque enough ; yet itis the ordinary state. of 


_ things, even in ‘‘ yery respectable”: families: 


Sandy goes off to his shop or his warehouse, 
haying made himself so spruce in appearance that 
no stranger, beholding him ashe walksalong, would 
connect | 
where:the bairns are washing (?), one at a time, at 
the ntchen-sink, quarrelling for precedence, while 
Kirsty alternately assists and scolds them. At last 
they; too, leave the house—the elder ones to school, 
the younger'to “‘play” in the-street, whichis their 
only playground, and Kirsty is: left to her house- 
hold cares. She has not many breakfast things to 
wash up—no cups, saucers, or plates—merely a 
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NOT aesaneniabitien . PETES SLAP Warn 
THE DOOR OF THE ‘‘CONCEALED-BED” 


— . : Nearer ds No apernenarensses Se 
: SCOTCH CUSTOMS. 
and as it is only uged asa sitting-room on very 


week, or even at'greater intervals, being: considered 


| weekly meeting and drawing ‘is too often attended 
by the consumption of several gills of whisky, a 
‘fact which gives an-air of dissipation to what 
/would otherwise be a purely’ gambling: trans- | 
action. \ 


| children. got ‘‘‘ pieces’’thick slices of bread and. 


| house finds a slice of cold meat, or.in winter a bowl | 
'he may have time for a smoke and a'“ hauf”’ 


im with the scene he leaves’ behind him, | are We 
}at every meal except breakfast, and this is 


simmer for some time ere it is consumed. ‘True, 


thing in the thrifty Kirsty’s eyes. 


| the whole, and she takes care that her children shall 
reap the full benefit of the school which they 
attend. 
/noon—in fact, they rarely know what it is to sit 
} down comfortably to a meal, except on Sunday— 


| perfectly before they go to bed; and the fringed 
| tawse, which hangs by the fireside of every Scotch 
kitchen, is freely used if Jock or Maggie show a 


v 
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etiquette of the table, and ignore the very 
rudiments of politeness ; but they must acquire all 
the book-learning they can, in‘ order that they 
may pass the fatal fifth standard at tho earliest 
possible age, and be free to commence work in 
office or shop. ‘The - 


EVENING IS THE MOST PLEASANT TIME 


of the day in a Scotch middle-class household. 
Kirsty has made herself presentable, and ig seated 
with her knitting. (N.B., a Scotchwoman is always 
knitting, even when walking along the street; I 
have seen them knitting in a theatre.) Sandy is 
either too tired with his day’s work, or too canny 
about the expenditure of his bawbees, to desire to 
go out; and with his evening paper, and his pipe, 
he spends the hours rationally enough; the 
‘“lodger”’ is not expected to come in till bedtime 
and the ‘“‘baims” are either poring steadfastly 
over their lessons or, having conscientiously 
accomplished that task, are roaming the streets 
with shrill whoops and yells; for 1t is the privilege 
of a Scotch child not to retire to rest until its 
parents do so. 

On the whole, Kirsty is, I frankly admit, a more 
thrifty housekeeper than ' her sister across the 


is atonce shut, hiding all traces of its existence. 
This “room,” though used as a sleeping-room, 
contains neither: wash-stand’ nor’ dressing-table; 


rare occasions, it “requires little or no time to 
“sort” it daily, sweeping and dusting once a 


sufficient. 

Her kitchen swept, her hearth cleaned, and her 
stove polished, Kirsty dons a striped skirt (the | 
stripes longitudinal) and a striped ‘apron (the 
stripes latitudinal;) if it be fine she requires no 
head gear for her morning’s marketing, or *‘ messa- 
ging” as itis termed. If cold or wet, the imevit- 
able plaid shrouds both head and shoulders, for no 
Scotchwoman of the middle class deems it 
necessary'to put on either hat or bonnet for the 
morning’s shopping. Woman-like, Kirsty enjoys a 
‘‘cerack” (chat) with a neighbour, either on the 
‘¢ stair-heid,” at the close mouth, or at the street 
corner. She is naturally a gossip, and is ex- 
tremely fond of criticising the conduct and the 
doings of those around her. Frequently she is a 
member of that curious Scotch sisterhood, a 
‘‘menage,” which occupies a good part of her 


morning, and deserves to be described in a separate | Border. Her cookery is decidedly good. Her 
paragraph. broth, her kail, her dishes of ‘‘ chappit-tauties,”’ or 

Every woman longs for some bit of unattainable | haggis, or singed sheep’s head, are wholesome, and 
finery, and contain a maximum of nourishment at a minimum 


of expense. If her children go barefooted during 
the summer, they are warmly shod and clad in the 
winter, and they haye always’ 


A BEST SUIT OF ‘‘BRAW CLAES,” 


in which on Sundays and holidays they present an 
ultra-respectable appearance. Kirsty knows very 
little of home comfort as we understand the word, 
and to save a few pounds in rent she brings up a 
large family in a house of two rooms, feeding them 
on the very plainest food, and debarring them from 
anything in the shape of hrxuries. But by so 
doing, she early instils notions of economy into 
their heads, notions which in after life enable them 
to maintain their national character for thriftiness 
and “*dourness.” 


(Conclusion of Series.) 


OUR TYPICAL SCOTCH HOUSEWIFE 


is no exception to the rule. So she and a number 
of her friends meet together once a week,\and each 
subscribes a shilling, pledging themselves to do so 
for twenty consecutive weeks. On the first day of 
meeting lots are drawn, and the lucky winner takes 
the pound subscribed, which includes the shilling 
she has put down. On the next day of meeting 
she subscribes her second shilling, but ‘‘ stands 
out” from ‘the drawing... In this way each of the 
twenty draw a pound, some time before the expira- 
tion of the twenty weeks,..but the lucky ones are 
the first to ‘‘ win,’ and thus obtain the plaid or the 
bonnet on which their heart isset at once. _Unfor- 
tunately there is always the temptation to join 
several ‘‘ menages,”’ and the wages of the husband. 
have to pay the weekly instalments. Then also the 


——__—____—_$>---—_——- 


“To you think he really loves you ?” 
“Jam sure of it. He does nothing but quarrel 
with me every time we meet.” 


wear Os 


Dinner is a curious institution in the average | 
middle-class house. There is no table set: The} ‘We are told to ‘cast our bread upon the 
waters,’’’ said a young wife. 

‘But don’t you do it,” said her husband. ‘A 


_yessel might run against it and get wrecked.” 


jam, or jelly—which they consume on the stair, or 
in. the street, slaking their thirst witha drink of 
““soor-dook,”?. or buttermilk. The master of the 


——:0:-— 


Little Edith (on Miss Oldgold’s lap): ‘‘ Why, 
Miss Oldgold, you’re not very old, are you?” 

Miss Oldgold (blushing violently) : ‘No, indeed, 
child ; but why do you ask?” 

Little Edith: ‘‘ Ma’said you were as old as the 
hills; but I don’t b’lieve it, for I rubbed my hand 
_on your cheek just now and the paint is still fresh.” 
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VOLS. I. and II. of SPARE Ns bs bound in cloth and go’d 
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the unwholesome tannin is thus extracted, and the | “VOLS, TTT. and TY. (with py 3s. 6d, each. post free 4s, 


decoction is terribly bitter ; but a very little tea |) DIVISIONS I. to XI, containing 13 numbers, price 1s. each 
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| sale, price sixpence each, post free 7d. 


disposition to-neglect-their books. They may not | 
dais >the luxury of a bath from one month’s end to OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
Geotk Or at 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


of kail, placed’ on the corner of the kitchen table, 
which he eats as quickly as. possible, in order that 


before returning to work. Both he and Kirsty » 
GO IN LARGELY FOR TEA 


‘“mashed ” (/.e. made) in a peculiar fashion. |The 
herb is put into a metal or earthenware teapot, hot 
water is poured in, and it is stoodion the hob to 


Yet she is a shrewd, well-educated woman on | 


er; they may be perfectly. ignorant of the 
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CURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS. 
To the Editor of “SPARE MoMENTS.” 


DerAR Sir,—‘‘ A Northern Scot” says I betray 
my ignorance by my ‘‘ bone” story. If I do, how 
comes it that he corroborates what I said regarding 
bones haying been dug up from their resting-places 
to make room for further burials in the same earth ? 
For does he not say that had I waited till the grave 
was filled from which they were taken I would 
haye seen them carefully and reverently replaced 
after the coffin was covered with mould? I know 
that in mést.Scotch country churchyards they are 
“carefully and reverently ” replaced, but there are 
exceptions, and among them the churchyard of 
Alves, the one I referred to. On Sunday, the 
16th of August, when I was in that churchyard, 
I saw below a flat stone, situated about ten steps 
at right angles to the left of the church door, two 
femurs, one ilium, and several ribs, and from among 
the tangled grass I picked up a sufficient number 
of other bones to justify my coming to the con- 
clusion that the churchyard of Alves was in about 
as disgraceful a state asa churchyard I once saw in 
England, and nearly as carelessly kept as the Lon- 
don churchyard described by Dickens in ‘‘ Bleak 
House.” 

Iam, 
Yours &c., 


Your MorRAYSHIRE FRIEND. 


:0; 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—I can quite understand the indigna- 
tion expressed by ‘‘An Angry Lassie,” ‘“‘A Scotch 
Magistrate,” and others, at the fearlessness with 
which I have described those ‘‘ customs” which 
might well be abolished; butit is a compliment. to 
my veracity—which I highly appreciate—that your 
correspondents can only challenge the correctness 
of my statements on three very minor points. I 
reply to these seriatim. First as to the circulation 
of farthings in Glasgow—rather an unimportant 
matter to question; I have lived six years in 
Glasgow, and my wife has ‘‘ messaged” (Anglicé 
marketed) in the City for the same period of time; 
we have a seryant who has been with us for the 
last four years; and neither self, wife, nor servant 
have ever received a farthing in change. But I 
find on inquiry that in some of the poorest quarters, 
and even there only in the little ‘‘ general”’ shops, 
farthings are current; in other districts they are 
unknown. So I withdraw my statement that 
farthings are unknown in Glasgow, as it seems 
they are to be found, as ‘‘ Angry Lassie” says, among 
the ‘‘ wee shopkeepers,” Secondly, as to the laws 
concerning marriage, I quote from ‘‘ Russell,” a 
jurist of authority :—‘‘ Our Scotch law of marriage 
rests on the common-sense view that the essence 
of the contract is the consent of both parties, 

é . the law requires no formal contract; no 
writing ; no witnesses are essential.” If ‘A Scotch 
Magistrate ” will study the statistical return of the 
Government officials, he will find that in cities a 
very large proportion, and in rural districts a 
smaller but considerable proportion of the marriages 
are registered under the head, ‘‘irregular,” ‘.c., 
perfo-med without the aid of a minister; anda 
Glasg»w paper recently lamented the increase of 
these ‘‘ irregular” unions. Thirdly, as to ministers’ 
“fees” at weddings, I am well aware that clergy- 
men of certain denominations have no right to 
demand a tee; but I have been at scores of 
weddings in Scotland, and I never knew the 
minister to leaye without receiving a ‘sma’ 
present”; and only on one occasion did this take 
any other shape than money, and then it was a 


valuable ring. Still there may be—and doubtless 
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are—marriages among the poor where the minister’ 


receives no fee, and I gladly correct any false im- 
pression which my remarks on this head may have 
created. By the bye, ‘‘ cries” in Scotland are not 
‘‘one and the same’’ with bann#in England. The 
former can be, and frequently are, cried thrice on 
the same Sunday. Who ever heard of this being 
done in England? ‘The whole question of Scotch 
Inarriages is an wunsayoury one, as recent and 
frequent cases in the Court of Session clearly 
prove. ‘‘ Wife or mistress,”’ is a question which the 
Judges are frequently called on to decide, merely 
because the existing laws governing marriage are 
in such an unsatisfactory condition. I beg to refer. 
such of your readers as may doubt the correctness 
of any of my statements to my letter which 
appeared in your issue of September 26, and am, 


Yours, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLES, 
20: 


SEASON TICKETS ON OMNIBUSES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE MoMEnTs.” 


DEAR SPARE MomeEnts,—The insertion of the 
letter in this week’s issue under the above heading 
expresses my sentiments exactly, as doubtless it 
does numerous others of your readers. The only 
thing that puzzles me is the fact that the London 
General Omnibus Company haven’t seen their way 
clear to instituting season tickets on their various 
routes. Iam quite certain such an introduction 
would not only add to the popularity of the com- 
pany—which, by the way, seems just now to be on 
the wane —but also to the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, and open out pecuniary adyantages to 
both sides. 

Iam a daily rider between the City and High- 
bury, and I frequently notice, at the General Post 
Office of an evening, three buses plying for passen- 
gers—one belonging to the ‘‘Star” Association, 
and two to the L. G. O. Company—but in nearly 
every case the “Star” ’bus always fills first, 
because they run easier and quicker than the Com- 
pany’s buses, which generally drive off only half 
full. 


Now, why cannot the Company see their way to 
issuing season tickets, say at 25 per cent. off usual 
fares by payment for three months in adyance, the 
holder to be at liberty, as on railways, to travel 
between the points named on his pass as many 
times as he chooses during the time of his ticket. 
The Company would benefitin many ways. Not 
only would they insure their ’buses filling first by 
reason of the season tickets—thus enabling them to 
put more vehicles on the road—but many City em- 
ployés who are compelled to obtain their meals in 
the City would ride home and back if they could 
do so at less than the full fares. In addition the 
Company would get good interest for the money 
thus paid in advance. 

Ifa check be desired on the conductors, they could 
be compelled to give special paper tickets to the 
passholders instead of the present ordinary tickets 
given in exchange for the halfpenny coupons now 
being used for penny fares. 

Perhaps some energetic shareholder will take the 
matter up at the next meeting, as 1 am sure there 
is money in it for the Company. 


Yours truly, 


A Recunar RIpER. 
Highbury, London. 


10: 
CURIOSITIES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArz Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—With reference to your remarks in ’ 


No, 145 regarding the existence of railway stations 
without either booking-office or station-master, 
perhaps the following particulars will be of interest 
to your correspondent and readers in general. 

In Somerset, on the line from Witham to Wells, 
there is a stopping-place called Wanstrow, which 
has none of the externals of a station. The guard 
collects and sells tickets in the train. There is 


‘rushing in. 


| paregoric ?” 
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another place of the same kind, whose name I for- 
get, on a branch of the G.E.R. to Southwold. 


In France these arrangements are far commoner 
than in England—a result of the fostering care 


which Government exercises over the development 


of the agricultural districts, and the imperative 
tone it adopts towards the railways. English com- 
panies, who, unfortunately for us, enjoy a much 
freer hand, starve the country and pamper the 
more profitable main line and urban traflics. Here 
is a case of which I speak with knowledge. There 
is a line from Paris to Pentoise (twenty-two pan 
which has nine regular stations and five informa 
ones, called ‘‘halts.” One of these is in a deep 
cutting from which, by a flight of steps in the turf, 
you emerge into a potato-field. I am a frequent 
traveller from one called ‘‘The Big Walnut Tree.” 
There is only one seat in that station, to wit, the 
stump on which a platelayer stands at nightfall to 
light the one oil-lamp. 1 have always to dust it 
with my handkerchief, but then when I sit down I 
am rewarded with a good view of the Hiffel Tower. 
As I get into the train the guard rushes up and 
hands me a vyoucher-card which I present on 
arriving at the Gare du Nord, and get my ticket 
without other trouble than paying for it. 

In this connection I may mention as a curiosity 
of railway travelling that one of the first English 
trains—I believe it is the first—to have through 
communication between the séparate carriages is 
now running from Doncaster to Harwich in connec- 
tion with the boats. The second-class passengers 
may, at meal time, move by a covered way into 
the first-class dining saloon, and the third-class 
passengers, who are not allowed the same privilege 
of locomotion, may haye their food brought to 
them from the other end of tho train, 


Tam, 
Yours faithfully, 


AN INTERESTED READER. 


Mave o wal End 


‘‘The barn is burning down!” cried Mr. Bingo, 
‘‘Quick, where is the fire ex- 
tinguisher ?” 

“It’s locked up in the cupboard, and the key is 
in the pocket of my other dress upstairs,” answered 
Mrs. Bingo, excitedly. ; 

“Then let the barn burn,” said Mr. Bingo 
resignedly. 


a eee 


Mrs. Bilkins: ‘‘I neyer saw such a forgetful 
man in my life as you are. The clock has stopped 
again.” 


“Mr. Bilkins: ‘‘ That’s because you forgot to 
wind it.’ 
Mrs. Bilkins: ‘Huh! You know very well, 


Mr. Bilkins, that I told you to remind me to wind 
it, and you forgot about it.” 


meat a ee 


‘‘ Did you see that notice I gave you?” said the 
editor to the grocer. Peo) 
“Yes; and I don’t want another. The man 
who says I’ve got plenty of sand, that the milk I 
sell is of the first water, that there are no flies on 
my sugar, and that my butter is the strongest in 


the market, may mean well, but he is not the man © 


I want to flatter me a second time.” 
———' 


Young father: ‘‘I am amazed, shocked, my 
dear, to hear you say you intend to give the baby 
some paregoric. Don’t you know paregoric is 
opium, and opium stunts the growth, enfeebles the 
constitution, weakens the brain, destroys the nerves, 
and produces rickets, marasmus, consumption, in- 
sanity, and death?” 

Young mother: 
word about that. 


“Horrors! I never heard a 
I won’t give the little ducky 


darling a drop, no, indeed.. But something must — 


Pes done to stop his yelling. 
while.” a us 
Father (after an hour’s steady stamping with the 

ing infant): ‘‘Where in thunder is 


\ ets 


You carry him a 
2 


ite! 


ap 


~ 
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) The Prize Spare Wj 
The following story has been judged to be the 

best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 


cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
author, 


Mr. L. E. B. SrepHeEns, 
41, Elphinstone-road, 
Hastings, 
Sussex. 


The CHar Correspondent, 


A TALE OF 1870. 


Our into the gaslit, bustling London streets, a 
fair young man in evening dress emerged from a 
brilliantly iuminated housein the West-end, where 
a ball was being given. He was the first guest to 
depart. The rooms no longer possessed any attrac- 
tions for Howard Trevene. For him the lights were 
dim, and the laughter sounded hollow. Need I tell 
you that a single word spoken by a woman had 
wroughtthischangeinhim? Hewasasanguine man. 
Sybil Leighton—though not frivolous at heart—was 
a flirt at this period of her existence. She had not 
given him much more encouragement than she had 
to others ; so when, instead of biding his time, he 
offered her the honest love of his whole soul, and 
was rejected, he had brought down his fate upon 
his own head. 

Treyene was a literary man—a promising young 
journalist of brilliant talents; and this, I believe, 
was his principal fault in her eyes. He had a 
handsome competence to offer her, but she would 
haye none of him. She had openly ayowed her 
contempt for men who spent their time amongst 
books and papers. Howard’s ways were too 
gentle—too effeminate, as she thought—for her 
taste. There was Mr. Wilby, a champion at 
cricket, football, rowing, running, and walking. 
These were the athletic arts she most admired in a 
man; she thought their professors all perfection; 
and she was always yearning for a hero who had 
done, or could or would do, some act of daring of 
such nature as she was quite sure Mr. Treyvene was 
incapable of performing. He had taken his rejec- 
tion yery quietly, apparently ; but he was not one 
of those who wear their hearts upon their coat- 
sleeves. 

‘*Remember,” he said, simply, ‘‘I shall, at 
least, always be your friend. If you should ever 
be in any difficulty, and you know where I am, 
send forme. If I cannot live for you, at least there 
may be one thing left that I may be able to do.” 

- What did he mean by those words at the time ? 

Who shall say? But so Treyene and Sybil 

Leighton parted. 
* * * * * 

A year has passed, and winter come again—that 
winter with so many terrible reminiscences for 
many of us—the winter of 1870, when the French 
in their own land were being beaten back step by 
step by the conquering Germans: the last great 


- European struggle for twenty years, and—so all 


who love peaco must pray—the last that shall 
ever be. 

In the salle of an hotel in a’French seaport town 
an Englishman is seated writing. Without all 
is confusion. A regiment of mobelots (as the 
gardes mobiles were nicknamed) is defiling along. 
The regular regiments were cut to pieces or made 
prisoners by thousands, and these look a sorry con- 
tingent. In the square the garde nationale are 


_ drilling. These are better equipped, but in their 


movements are a. still 
_ Church bells are pealing ominously, cries are in the 


. 


more awkward squad. 
air, the rattle of musketry and the dull boom of 
distant guns can be heard, 
‘, ae . 
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‘What is the matter, garcon?” asked the Eng- 
lishman, still writing imperturbably. ‘Are the 
Germans upon us? They must really have the 
goodness to give me time to finish my letter.” 

‘“No, monsieur,” replied the waiter; ‘‘ the 
Prussians are no nearer than Bléville. It is the 
branlebas de combat that monsieur hears.” 

. ‘* What the deuce is that ?”’ 

“You see, monsieur, they make this noise so as 
to accustom the people to the sound of fighting 
when the Germans do come.” 

‘* How very absurd!” laughed the other, in his 
own language, and under his breath, however— 
for he knew that you cannot more sorely wound a 
Frenchman’s susceptibilities than by doubting the 
wisdom of what is done by the authorities. 

“‘ Yes, by Jove!” said another Briton, a stalwart 
individual, who had just entered the apartment. 
“T think I’m well out of it all. I’m crossing over 
to-night. Hallo, Trevene!”’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed, addressing the first speaker, ‘‘ what on 
earth brings you here ?” 

‘Wilby !” said Howard, for it was he, rising 
quietly, and extending his hand to the newcomer ; 
‘* who'd have thought of meeting you?” 

‘‘Some of my people live here. We were quite a 
pleasant little English colony; but the place has 
been getting too jolly hot, though it is winter, and 
we've been getting away one by one. And you?” 

‘‘T’m special correspondent of the Mercury. Vm 
bound to the seat of war for some time to come.” 

“‘A decent berth, I daresay; but rather dangerous 
just now.” 

“‘T take my chance of that,” replied Trevene, 
carelessly. 

“By the way, the only English people in Bléville 
are old friends of yours. Gota house there. Com- 
manding situation in middle of valley.. French got 
it, and Germans expect to dislodge them every 
moment. They’re as good as prisoners there. [ 
think they’re foolish not to have cleared out long 
ago—and women, too!” 

‘“Who are they ?” 

“Mrs. Leighton and her daughter.” 

‘And you have left them there, alone?” ex+ 
claimed Howard, reproachfully. ‘‘ Did they not 
put up an English flag ?” 

“No, what’s the use of it? Both parties have a 
wonderful trick of being blind to neutral standards 
when it suits them. Then, if your property is 
destroyed, you must whistle for your compensation 
when the war is over. No, they don’t always 
respect the Union Jack here!” 

‘But they shall respect it!” Trevene said ina 
quiet, but determined, tone, and ordered the waiter 
to have his horse got ready. 

‘< You are going to Bléville!” exclaimed Wilby. 
‘Shall I come with you?” 

‘“No,” the war correspondent answered, with an 
almost inperceptible curl of the lip; ‘‘I shall go 
alone. You might miss your boat!” 

“By Jove! you're right—might get booked for 
another world instead.” 

‘« But,” interposed the garcon, ‘‘ monsieur cannot 
go to Bléyille without a pass from the Maire.” 

‘*That’s been the farce all through,” said Wilby 
in English. ‘‘ The daughter of a restaurateur I 
know has forged dozens of them for her friends, 
with a blue pencil—official stamp and all—to my 
certain knowledge.” 

‘‘T shall get an authentic one. ‘The credentials 
of my paper pass me everywhere. Our chiefs 
spare no expense; but money will do—well alinost 
everything.” 

He spoke these words with a shoré sigh, and in a 
few minutes more had left the hotel. He posted 
the letter to his paper, obtained his pass, and was 
soon outside the military barrier, his horse canter- 
ing along the high road. The snow was crisp upon 
the ground, andthe country for miles round was 
white and bleak. If you remember, aygreat deal 
of snow fell that winter. When the people are 
suffering for the jealousy and ambition of kings, 
it would seem as though the elements must add 
their quota to the sum of calamity. 

The road was level and open. Of course there 
were no hedgerows, as there would have been in 


| England ; but the surrounding country was pretty 
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in its white mantle, or, rather, had been, for 
its chief charm, the grand old trees, had been 


cut down almost level with the soil. This had 


not been done by the enemy, but by their — 


own military commanders for strategic purposes. 
Oh, the pity of it ! 

The sharp cracking of musketry could be heard 
distinctly through the clear, frosty air, and he 
knew that this was no longer the branlebas de com- 
bat. As he neared Bléyille, he saw the lurid re- 
flection of flames in the sky, and soon met a party 
of scared peasants, who, carrying a few valuables 
hastily collected, were fleeing towards the town. 
He inquired for Mrs. Leighton’s house. 

‘You cannot miss seeing it,” replied one old 
man, ‘‘it is the first large pavilion (a specially 
Norman term for a house) you see; not above a 
quarter of an hour’s ride from here. But monsieur 
cannot go there. Our soldiers are inside, and de- 
fend it against the Prussians.” 

“« And are the ladies there still?” 

‘Yes, monsieur; they had not time to escape.” 

“‘My God!” Trevere cried involuntarily. ‘‘ Will 
you come back with me, and help me to get them 
free P” 

He appealed in yain. He offered them money, 
but it was no use. Thgre is one thing only in this 
world more precious than gold, and that is life. So 
he left them, and rode on alone. He soon reached 
the house. It lay in about an acre of ground, high 
up from the road, on a slight eminence in the 
valley, as Wilby had described it. Its commanding 
position had been recognised by both parties. 
What he had been told by the peasants was only 
too true. A desperate little party of gardes mobiles 
was defending the house, which was surrounded 
by a detachment of Germans. Already nearly 
every pane of glass in the windows had been 
smashed, and a sharp fire was being kept up by 
both parties. Howard soon perceived that along 
one side of the house there ran a ditch. Only one 
window looked out that way, and the Germans 
were paying little attention in that direction. He 
dismounted, walked up, utterly heedless of the 
danger, and proceeded to clamber up to the window. 
The musket-balls were whistling in all directions. 
One struck the wall, and rebounded within a few 
feet of him. Then a French soldier came to the 
window and fired at him, but the shot missed. 

“Stop!” he cried; ‘‘I am an Englishman. [ 
must get in to help the ladies!” i 

At that moment he heard a scream, and a yoice 
that he knew so well, that he had heard many a 
time in his dream: , a woman’s yoice, crying: 

**In the name vf Heaven let that gentleman 
enter! ” 

An instant more and he was inside the house 
assisted by two of the gard ~obiles—only just in, 
time, for, as he drew aside, a vuli flew in, shattering 
into a thousand pieces a large pier-glass opposite 
the window. He passed into another apartment, 
where he found Sybil and her mother, pale and 
trembling. Sybil had instantly xzecognised that 
calm, fair, Saxon face. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Treyene,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what risk 
you have run !” 

“‘T told you when we parted that if ever you 
werein difficulty you were to send for me,” hereplied, 
gently; and he could see a tear tremble on her 
cheek that not all the Prussian balls had aroused, 
for she was a plucky girl. 
did not know I was so near. You can’t think how 
glad I was when I found I might be of some little 
service to you. But how is this? Haye you not 
hoisted a Union Jack? They haye both a nght to 
respect a neutral flag.” 

“Tt was struck down. by the first shot,” 
answered Sybil. : 

Mrs. Leighton was too terrified to speak. 

‘« Permit me to explain,” said a French officer, 
coming up to them. ‘‘I and five of my men were 
billeted here. I urged her danger upon Madame 
Leighton, but she would not leave her house. 
When I heard the enemy were on us I sent for a 
reinforcement of my men, aS we command the 
valley from here. These dogs of Prussians paid no 


heed to the flag. We are merely acting on the 


defensive now.” 


“But I suppose you 
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“Well,” said the war correspondent, ‘‘I’ve got 
in here—that’s one thing; the next thing, Sybil— 
Miss Leighton—is to get you and your mother out 


i of it. 


Oh, Mr. Trevene, you are incurring all this 
danger and trouble for my—for our—sake, and 


- what are you going to do?” 


Gee 


Jost?” 


: fire was the hottest. 


' “ Oease firing!” he said to the soldiers who de- 


_ fended the window. 


They instinctively fell back. He opened the 
shattered window and went boldly out on to 
the balcony, waving his handkerchief. A dozen 
He raised his 

hand to his head, staggered, and turned pale. Had 
a bullet struck him? Only grazed him, perhaps, 
for his voice rang out as clear as a bell, addressing 


muskets were directed at him. 


the Germans in their own tongue. 


‘Cease firing for one moment,” he said; ‘‘ there 

are women in this house—Englishwomen. 

_ had aright to respect our flag. I demand of you 
to cease hostilities until I have safely conveyed the 


ladies out of the house! ”’ 


‘The Prussian officer stepped forward. 
you are Herr Treyene, 
the: correspondent of the Mercury. 
brave man. Wedo not make war on women. 
_ the French officer will pledge his word not to fire 
- during the same time, we grant your request.” 
'So01t was settled. Howard led Sybil and her 
mother out past the German troops, who stood 
with their guns at ease, but the lust of blood in 
their eyes—past their wounded and dead that lay 
upon the snowy ground—out into the air once 
- more, free and safe! ‘reyene explained that he 
had only one horse, but that was at the ladies’ 


"you, Meinherr,”’ he said; 
you, 


hs 


service. 


steagier home to-night.” 


“But as Howard was about to assist them, he 
reeled, and fell heavily to the ground. 
“Oh, what is the matter?” cried Sybil. ‘‘ You 
are wounded! And you never told us 4 
Then she looked back, and saw the trail of blood 


he had left behind him. 


-  **Ttis nothing,” he replied. ‘‘I told you, Sybil, 
- ifIcould not live for you, there was one thing 
 left—it has come—I can, at least, die for you! ” 

*«'No, no!’’ she shrieked wildly, ‘‘ not that!” 

- Butit was so. She had pillowed his head in her 
arms. As she removed them an instant, he gaye a 
' convulsive shiver and fell back—dead! She was 
safe. That evening Wilby was their fellow pas- 
senger. Nay, do not be afraid—she did not marry 
_ him—she never married at all. What could any 
- human love be to her compared with the love of the 
man whom she despised, and who thought life well 
_ lostin dymg for hersake? Asshe pressed one kiss 
upon that lair face, the sound of military music 
came upon the air. It was a troop from the town 
marching to the assistance of their companions. 
They played the ‘‘Marseillaise””—the hymn of free- 
dom and of blood—and that was the dirge of the 


War Correspondent ! 
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band: 


_ “*'Because,”’ yelled someone in the back of the 
house, ‘‘ they have to do it to keep the women in 


clothes.” \ 


apap ns orp pare 


' dothen?” 


__ her, 


‘the writer saw the other day this curi 
| neatly framed. 
_“Thardly know yet; but there’s no time tobe} “ The Lord help those who help themselves; but 
Nek | Lord help those who are caugh 
helping themselyes.”’ 
This precursory warning elicited a comment from 
the writer, who, over a friendly glass, was informed 
by the landlord, that the text was given to him/by a 
scamp whom he had ‘once caught in the act of pil- 
fering the till. ma ty 
There is, no 
' wholesale swindling than the publican’s’ business. 
The. devices practised by the scamps who make a 
living by nefarious means are many and curious, 
and ofttimes ingenious, ‘and -the cleverest rogues 
seek out the publicans for their victims. . 
Though the many patent tills have to a large ex- 
tent minimised the amount of noguery which was 
practised by barmen, there are still several methods 
by which these individuals increase their incomes 
at their employers’ expense. Mr ty 
At public-houses f 


He made his way upstairs to a room with a 
balcony giving on to the front where the German 


he‘ can, be done. 


‘Mother can ride,” said Sybil, ‘‘I’d rather walk; 


d professional : 
it isn’t far. I would, indeed, and we can take the Pee eee ly naar 


a “snug little” 


‘Why, oh! why do all men join in the mad 
rush for gold ?”’ shrieked a female lecturer who had 
accumulated’ a great’ many years, but no . hus- 


its. value. 


- Head of Firm: ‘‘ Wigling, ten years ago you 
came to me as office-boy. Since then you have 
_Tisen in my employ to junior partner, and you are 
now engaged to my daughter. Suppose, siz, that 
_ ten years from now I should die, what would you 


pertectly. satisfied. 


B _ Wigling: “I should probably haye to 
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HOW PUBLICANS ARE VIGTIMISED. 


On the wall of a South suburban public-house | 


ious ‘‘ Notice” 


t by the landlord 


branch of trade more subject to 


WHERE THERE ARE OPEN TILLS, 


for his advyen't into’a bar, ‘and 


substituted: by: the wily. 
aro inyariably in. league ycith the pot- 


ers, and occasionally a few are dropped acci- 
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” Every time the 
barman moyes about they are apparently: ss | 
: SVE ERPS Docks Meee OP Meet EW ; 
CARELESSLY KICKED TOWARDS A 


dentally (?) in transfer to the till. 


These are in due course shovelled up by the pot- 
man, when sweeping the bar, and ultimately are 


It is a known fact that barmen are not supposed 
to have any money’ in’ their pockets pags 
/enterthe bar; thus if a’barman leaves the bar with 
any, itis seen at once whence he obtained it. “To 
circumyent this the dishonest “‘ engine driver,” as 
they are sometimes called, wears a tight belt 
around the waist, over the shirt. rest 
simple. When-he takes up money he will just 
pretend to scratch his head or smooth his collar, 
doing so drop the pieces down his back. 
These not being able to pass the tight belt, are 
kept there until an. opportunity’ presents ‘itself 
for the barman to retire to his room, when, in due 
course, the belt is removed, and the ill-gotten 
gains stored away. Much petty swindling is even 
carried on in the teeth of the existence of the 
present perfected till. This is in giving change. 
Confederates’ will come in, ‘order a glass;and 
'tender‘sixpence, and get about a shilling’s worth of 
‘coppers back. .The amount does not look worth 
the risk, but these little mickles in the course. of 
these worthies look for a harvest. The publican } BUREN ER Dee 
executes all the care he'can im getting reliable men | 
for such houses, because he knows well how easily | 
But ‘with all his endeavours to 
safeguard himself, he is, more often than not, 
“sold” in the end. a 

The professional swindler will always keep an 
eye on the advertisement sheet for ‘‘ Barmen;” and 
when a suitable place ‘‘opens up,” he makes apphi- 
cation, armed with undeniable and ‘trustworthy 
references, and in ‘most! casés secures the’ billet. 
need not be'said’ that the references ave fraudulent 
There is a’ little  public- 
house not a hundred miles from Lambeth, whose 
landlord has been a barman for years, but now owns 
house of his own. ‘There isan 
open till there, and it will always be found that the 
‘little den” is very well patronised. But it is not 
by the sale of liquor this worthy gets his income, 
His‘money is made by giving glowing references to 
publicans on behalf of his one time confreres out of 
collar. In return for a berth his: *‘ clients ” always 
| keep’ an ‘eye open 
though 


NO LOOK OF RECOGNITION PASSES 


between them, each knows his book. Most of the |; 
‘places he has obtained for his clients are houses 
with open tills, and the trick is easily worked. 
He taps down sixpence, ‘calls for a glass of some+ 
thing, and receives change for halt-a-sovereign. | 
This’ he. repeats periodically. for the whole of his 
“round,” i.e., the billets into which he has placed: 
his men. This transaction is seldom discovered, | 
and if suspicion is aroused, it is humbly apo 
for as.a mistake. 

The ‘‘jewelry”’ dodge, perhaps, is one of the 
most effective, and most often: resorted to. 
fairly well-dressed individual will- go to a bar, call 
for his drink, and find that he has ‘‘ come out of 
the office” with only a halfpenny. He leaves 
a ring, pin, or other piece of jewelry as 
security. The publican, ofall classes of men, is a 
great fancier of “‘trinkets,” and will invariably 
get the piece valued, with a view to making an 
offer for it. The following day the party calls 
and pays his debt, and receives his security. back. 
The publican admires it, and the owner descants on 
What will ‘“mine: host” give for at? | 
The owner is nota lover of jewelry. 
struck; the. seller. stands a drink, and goesnaway 
Not so the publican; for when 
he: comes to inspect his purchase,.he finds it 
is a beautifully ~ executed. counterfeit of the 
original; which ‘has been 
rogue. : 

Barmen 
men, In the rush of business there are many 
Copp: 


Y 


VERY FAIR MUCKLE FOR 

~~ “DIVISION. At 
Systematic swindling is also carried on between 
barmen and ‘confederates with the cigars. What 
is easier than to allow the purchaser who’ asks for 
a ‘*smoke” to take two or three from the open 
box handed to him? This is moreover facilitated, 
when ‘the confederate: has a ‘‘bob’s worth.” He, 
takes them quickly; whilst the barman covers his 
movements, and, as may be supposed, the brand is. 
the best the house supplies.» Mamy barmen, how- 
ever, ate averse to this transaction, as! it isnot 
nut it puts no money: in 
F te 4 if dy ficsgrtes 
The perfected state, however, to which the 
tills have been brought has done much to minimise 
the possibility of such open ‘swin : 
y be assumed: that there are many little 
methods of swindling ‘only known to the swindlers 
themselves, and to whatever state of perfection 
automatic tills may attain, as lorig as the, barman 
has the ‘will, he will:assured 
his nefarious practices: * )*+ 
: ny 4 


only, dangerous; b 


dling; but it may: 


ly finda way to work 
she [phe NG ane ate od ove 


An old gentleman one day entered a photo- 
erapher’s studio, where he 
| portrait of his'son. ° 
‘‘That’s very like him,” remarked the gentleman, 
che way, has* ‘he paid: for 


was shown an exedllent 
cls 19) 0 AOR ABR BF 


“very like him." By 
having himself taken? 
“No, sir,” replied the photographer. 


logised | - Just so, just so. 


Railway Servants’ Insuranee, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of) any railway employé: killed 
instantaneously” whilst im the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, p 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
_ five ‘consecutive ‘numbers of SparH! MoMENTS | 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each eopy in ‘the 
‘space provided. Claims must be’ sent in (accom~ 
ied by the: six consecutive copies) within seyen 
»: the date’ of the saccident. «Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
the aceident, the proprietors of SPARE: 
the sum to FIFTEEN 


A bargain is 


weeks prior to 
Moments ‘will. merease 
POUNDS on productionof the thirteen con: 
the signature of the deceased. 


<1 ape een ole Meet (one oeany nga Meat 


ies each: bearing 


10th October, 189 


 wrigsling, silyery, squeaking fish from the meshes 
_ into the hold as the nets come over the gunwale ; 
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HOW HERRINGS ARE CAUGHT. 


A night with the Yarmouth herring fleet is re- 
plete with interest and often with excitement. On 
more than one occasion have I been rocked in the 
cradle of the North Sea in no gentle fashion aboard 
these herring smacks, but great storms during the 
herring season are rare exceptions. About 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon the mass oi smacks along the 
quays begin to swarm with men; and half the city 
folk, after an old custom, straggle up and down 
the quays to witness the daily departure of the 
fleet. You will find each crew particularly busy 
“laying on” the nets, that is, folding them in'a 
great level’ pile in the hold. This is a work of the 
greatest nicety, so that when the nets ate ‘‘ shot,” 
or cast into the sea, they do not become entangled. 
While being ‘laid on,” the nets are joined together 
by knotting the back ropes of each net. The buoys 
6 at the same time attached. While three men 
are engaged in this ‘folding, one attaches the 
sinkers and another is busy folding the back rope. 
‘This done, oné by one the fleet, consisting of = 


“towers.” Then they are spitted through the head 
upon spits about four feet long by women, glib of 
tongue and dexterous of fingers, locally known as 
‘“yivers.” T'rom their hands they are conveyed to 
the huge ‘‘ smoke-houses,”’ where they are hung in 
tiers in narrow passages from forty to fifty feet 
high, and in these the process of smoking goes on 
in gentle smudgings, with ‘frequent intermissions, 
for several weeks. .They have then become the rich, 
| Juicy, toothsome ‘‘ Yarmouth bloaters”’ of com- 
‘merce. It is among the many legends of old Yar- 
mouth town, and is set down as authentic history 
by its ancient chronicles, that the Yarmouth mode 
of curing herring by salting and smoking. which 
has resulted in the greatest industry 'in the pre- 
paration for use of a single fish ata single port in 
the world, was the result of accident, a fisherman 
haying hung some herrings up in his. cabin, where, 
‘‘what with his fiering and smoking, or smokie- 
fiering, in that his narrow lobby, his herrings, 
which were as white as a whalebone when he hung 
them up, now lookt as red as a lobster!” 


oe 


“ABOUT NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 


The institution of national holidays, in commemo- 
ration of great events in which the whole people 
have figured, is, almost without exception, a thing 
of quite recent times, and,belongs in a peculiar 
sense to republican, or at least popular, Govern- 
ments. Formerly, though holidays might be 
numerous, they had almost invariably a religious 
significance. They were saints’ days, or church 
celebrations of some kind. ‘This is still true in 
most of the monarchical countries. 

The greatest civic events connected with the 
history of the English people—events which haye 
made a profound impression upon the. history of 
the world—are not commemorated by the regular 
public observance of their anniversaries—unless 
we except the celebration of Guy Faux. 

The United States was one of the first nations to 
set'the example of creating public holidays which 
had a direct’ reference to the people’s achievements 
in therr own behalf. The observance of the fourth 
of July dates from its first anniversary, and has 
néver been’ interrupted since the establishment of 
the Republic: He 

The French nation, with some vicissitudes and 
monarchical’ interruptions, has followed their 
example by making the 14th of July, the anniver- 
sary of the destruction of the Bastille by the people, 
a public holiday.’ 

The American people, extending the same idea, 
haye now ‘three national holidays: Thanksgiving 
Day, which commemorates a deliverance of the 
early colonists from famine and their preservation 
from yarious perils, Washington’s Birthday, and 
Memorial Day. 

In’ Boston and its neighbourhood, the 17th of 
June, the anniversary of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
is regularly and enthusiastically observed by cessa~- 
Ns ses . tion from labour and by public rejoicings. , 
Guiles 3. Want = iia 99 | Mexico ‘celebrates ‘on ‘the ‘Sth of May the 
Rau naan eerie ee a ay 85% t ; anniversary of a great victory over the Invading 
eye can reach. Then the cook calls us below to the | Editor Comic Weekly”: “If they are good } pianch army,’ and most of the other American 

an Republics observe ‘the anniversaries of important 


“den” for supper. ‘ ae i ; F 
About midmght those who remain on watch Wel t ve got somo of the funniest things you | events in their own history. 
TR Sivas The Italians’ make’ a ~holhday of the 21st of 


“tity” the nets. A half-dozen or more are hauled 

in, yy perhaps ~~ | “ What are they ?”” | ' September, the'anniversary of the entrance of the 
** Magistrates’ decisions.” Thali ma army tito Romes 

+0: In Canada, 'the 1st of July, which is the anni 


Tenderfoot (in new Kansas town): ‘‘ Whero is | versary of the’ promulgation of the confedera- 
the post-office ?”” i heen ' tion of the ‘provinces, is’ celebrated, and called 


Resident: ‘‘ Over there.” Dominion Day: ‘ 
Mies ee But it’ was reserved for the new Republic of 


When war vessels. meet in battle they often give’ 
each other a blowing up. Kaa be) 


ve scapes | saereeecimy 


HUNDREDS UPON HUNDREDS OF 

eB a i ‘THESE SMACKS, 1 
drift slowly out of the Yare mouth, and thence 
aeross the Yarmouth Roads into the opensea. To 
the north and south, from the east¢shore ports, it | 
seems as though a thousand other sail had met us 


Mother (suspiciously): ‘‘If you hayen’t been in 
swimming, how did your hair get so wet ?” 

Little Dick: ‘‘That’s perspiration — running 
away from bad boys wot wanted me to disobey you 
| an’ goin swimmin’!”” ~ ° 


——:0:——- 


it: 


re. * . - + 
But all these thousand or more smacks are 
moying; each gently tacking here and there fora 
suitable fishing-ground.' Here and there sails are | 
being furled and masts lowered, denoting that the | 
business of the night with the great fleet, manned } 
by perhaps 8,000 men, has already begun. Soon it 
comes our turn. Net after net flies over the side, 
as we float with the tide, trailing at least a mile 
behind us, like a majestic sea-serpent, the corks | 
and buoys dancing on the waters further than the | 


9) 


Young Man: ‘‘ Howlatedo these tramcars run: 
Conductor :) ‘‘ They run all night.” 

‘I'm glad to hear that”), 

“Got a job as night watchman ?”’ 

‘‘No, but my girl’s folks are going to move into 
| this neighbourhood.” 


NOT A'SINGLE! HERRING IS FOUND. 


The nets are cast out again. Then itis drift, drift, 
drift until 3 o’clock in the morning, more than 
1,000 silent smacks in company, trailing 1,000 


miles of nets. At this hour all is commotion “‘ Where?” 
throughout the entire fleet. The daily drawing of “Dye seo that man sawin’ wood? He’s the Brazil to institute the most extensive and remark- 
the sea-lottery is at hand. On each smack’s stern postmaster.” ) able’ series of national holidays ever known. 

The Government of that country has recently 


is a machine called the ‘‘iron man,” worked by one 
man, which hauls in the back rope over three 
pulleys, and is equal to about two and a-half men’s 
strength. The remainder of the crew are hauling 
in the middle and foot of the nets, shaking the 


“Yes, but I don’t see the post-office.” 
“Of course you don’t. It’s in his hat.” 


EXTENDED TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by the Proprietors of Sparx 
' Moments to the Person whom } 


they may decide to be the Next- | peoples. ° } : 
of-Kin.of anyone killed Instanta- The government consequently establishes nine 


neously by accident whilst | national hohdays. The Ist of January is to’ ‘be 
travelling by TRAIN, TRAM- | devoted to the commemoration of universal brother- 
7 ww CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a hood, the 2ist of April to the events which were the 
current copy of SPARE Moments (or the page con- | Precursors of Brazilian’ independence, and the 3rd 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the | of May to the discovery of Brazal. ) j 

owner written in the space below) is found upon The 13th of May also becomes a holiday, and is 
the deceased at'the time of the accident. Com- | to ‘commemorate the brotherhood'= of. all 
| paniés’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt Brazilians.” The 14th of June * commemorates 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 the Republic, and the Jiberty and independence of 
| per week for Three Years), will also be paid to the the American peoples. The 7th of September is 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL | to honour the independence of Brazil ; the 12th of 
PEAYER who may meet with instantaneous | October the discovery of Americas the 2nd of 
Fans be conidani witlet cycling-or actually playing | November the memory of the dead, and the 165th of 
football under®the conditions named above, "This | November the glory of the country of Brazil in 
Insurance holds good for the current week of issue | Seneral. — 
only. In the eyent of accident, notice must be 
given to the Proprietors within seven days... An 

number of Bona-fide Claims in one week recognised, 
Wop irra: % 1 Sti 2 Way UGE. 


ft. te oh heky tan z ut 
Signature 
an Se 


issued a decree which ‘declares that ‘inasmuch as 
the republican system is founded upon a profound 
sentiment of universal brotherhood,” and as *‘ this 
sentiment cannot be properly developed without a 
system of public festivals destined to commemorate 
the continuity! and solidarity ’of all the generations 
of man,” it’ has ‘seen fit to institute a series of 
holidays which ‘will commemorate the points of 
union’ between the history of Brazil and that of all 


the ‘‘scummer-boy,”’ with his ‘‘scummer,” like a | 
salmon landing-net, eagerly scooping up eyery | 
herring which by mischance drops back into the | 
sea, from which service his entire wages are | 
secured. If few fish have been taken it is a | 
wearisome task hauling in more than a half-mile’s | 
length of dripping nets, If three or four or half a 
dozen’ “lasts” are secured, as’ is often done, the | 
men work under the greatest excitement and good 
feeling. Finally, as perhaps the dawn is just 
breaking, the entire fleet is heading towards Yar- 
mouth before a spanking breeze, 

HOY Me BOTA 2 Nt De rebel 

THE LIGHT-LADEN, UNLUCKY CRAFT 
outspeeding those deep-sunk with their precious 
freights, rendering easy and cheery the onerousness 
of lagging behind. ~ puis, cies natty sana 
Five hundred craft may already be berthed at 
the quays and discharging their fish when your own 
smack arrives. If so, you will find a large con- 
course of Yarmouth folk and sight-seers swelling 
the motley throngs to greet you. The herrings are 
sed of in a jiffey by auction, carted to the fish- 
8, covered with salt for twenty-four hours, 
en washed in yates by the ‘curers, called 


i) 


Some hens may bea little backward on eggs, 
but-they never fail to come to the scratch whero 
flower-beds are concerned. : Lv 
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THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 


A TOLL-KEEPER’S STORY. 


You'd better come in, sir, and wait here awhile, 

For your nag’s dead beat, and it’s many a mile 

From here to the town, and the road’s that rough 

You'd soon have to turn. Why the rain’s enough, 

Combined with the darkness, to keep you back, 

Let alone the chance of missing the track. 

You're the first, sir, who’s ever found refuge here 

Since Highwayman Jack, this many a year, 

Took part in one of the funniest flights, 

Which still makes a tale for dull winter nights. 

I have kept this toll since I was a lad, 

Tm an old man now, but I’ve never had 

Another such laugh, and I always say 

It seems to have happened but yesterday. 

A deyil-may-care, sir, was Gentlemen Jack; 

Fearless, but gentle, for he’d never attack 

A feeble old man, nor yet lay a hand 

On a woman, not he; he’d far sooner stand 

By her side and defend her ’gainst any who dared 

To lay hands upon her ;—bad they’d have fared. 

It mattered not whether she was young or was old, 

Jack honoured her person—and respected her gold. 

He'd one of the finest bay mares you could find, 

As light as a feather, as swift as the wind; 

He’d often dismount and come in for a smoke, 

And sometimes to sup; whilst he’d always a joke 

Or experience to tell; and many a night 

I have stood at the gate and watched his wild flight. 

He never once paid me a toll, sir, not he, 

For he’d give the mare rein and over he’d be; 

And I might have attempted to stop the sea’s flow 

As to stay that bay mare when her rider said ‘‘ Go.” 

One night he dismounted, and tethered the mare, 

And came sauntering up in his old careless air. 

*Twas a fine summer's eve and we sat by the door, 

Smoking, as ofttimes we’d sat there before; 

When over the hill at a desperate pace 

Came a couple of riders. I looked in Jack’s face, 

But not the least sign of anxiety I saw 

In the features of that daring breaker of law. 

Nearer and nearer the flying steeds came ; 

Said Jack, ‘‘There’s some mystery, I’ll swear by 
my name; 

For see, though the distance is certainly long, 

One is a girl, if I’m not very far wrong. 

Pm right, Tom, my boy; don’t open the latch; 

Join the fun, for I'll bet it’s a runaway match.” 

He was right, sir, for following far in the rear 

, Came a man in pursuit, the father, ’twas clear. 

The runaway lovers dismounted at last, 

And begged me to hide them till the old man had 
passed. 

Now, Jack was by far the best man of the two— 

Broad, handsome, and daring—all this well he 
knew— 

And anything say’ring of fun and romance 

Would gain his support if you’d give him the 
chance. 

I saw the sly glances he cast now and then 

On the maid, who no doubt compared the two men. 

Then Jack gave a look round, and, said he at last, 

‘‘ Do something, for see the old man’s nearing fast; 

Untether the mare, Tom, you know she can fly, 

With the lady I’ll ride to the village near by.” 

“‘There’s no cause to fear, miss,” he said with a smile, 

‘*Tho mare’s pace is good for many a mile. 

There’s no time to lose if you wish to got clear, 

For, look you, your father draws rapidly near.” 


ek al FAT ea Bi Ea 8B Be IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


Then he turned to the trembling young loyer and 
said, 
“Come, keep up your spirits, and don’t lose your 


ead ; 

You'd better hide here till he gives up the search, 
And when the coast’s clear come on the church.” 
He then placed the girl on the back of his mare, 
And, mounting behind her, rode off then and there ; 
At the bend of the road he waved an adieu, 

As the steed dashed ahead, and soon bore them 
a33° from view. 

At that moment up rode the thwarted old squire, 
With flourishing whip, giving vent to his ire. 

He searched high and low for the runaway twain, 
And threatened and fumed, but ’twas only in vain; 
Then he left with a vow to be even with me, 

While the loyer’s reward was gen’rously free. 

But his chagrin and rage you can guess, sir, no 

doubt, 
When he found at the church he’d been neatly cut 


out ; 

Jack had left him a note which simply essayed 

The fact, he himself had married the maid. 

Well, the success of the scamp’s daring venture 
o’erruled 

The squire’s vengeful wrath; and though he'd 
been fooled, 

So much he admired an action so neat 


‘That he pardoned the two, and owned his defeat. 


Then Gentleman Jack haying no need to hide, 
Next morning rode past with his bride by his side; 
Said he, ‘‘Tom, old chap, I’ve ne’er paid you a toll, 
So make out your account and I'll settle the whole. 
I’ve done with the past, and my whole future life 
Must be spent in a care for my pretty young wife ; 
And Tom, tell that lordling, if e’er he comes back, 
He has always the friendship of ‘Gentleman Jack.’” 


> 


Youthful Masher (in the barber’s chair): ‘I say, 
do you think I'll ever have a moustache ?” 

Barber (after thorough examination): ‘‘ Well, I 
can’t say as I do.” 

‘‘Hem! that’s vewy odd. Why, my guy’nor 
has a twemendous moustache.” 

‘‘Ah! that may be; but perhaps you take after 
your ma.” 


mete gn 


Bertha (nestling to him in an I-wish-that-would- 
last-for-eyer-without - intervals - for - refreshments 
sort of way): ‘‘ What did papa say?” 

Claud: ‘‘Oh, when I told him what I wanted, 
he said: ‘Allow me to show you the door.’ And 
I looked at it and said it was a very nice door, and 
well-built, and would last for years with care; and 
then he laughed and said I was a young vagabond 
and I might haye you.” 


10! 


Employment agent: ‘‘Those are tine recom- 
mendations that gurl has, mum. Shall I send for 
her to come and talk with you?” 

Mrs. Bronston : ‘‘Is she tall or short ?” 

‘« Rather tall, mum ; but a 

“<Ts she fat or thin P” 

‘‘ Rather stout, mum ; a good, strong——” 

‘Ts she stouter than Iam?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, mum, a good deal.” 

*‘She won’t do. She'd split the seams of every 
dress I haye.” 


No Entrance Fee Whatever. 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “A’s” and “T’s” in 
each chapter of the story entitled—THE RACE FOR 
WEALTH, including titles, chapters, author's name, 
poetry, etc., etc., during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS, 

Keep the totals by you until the conclusion of the story. 
Then post them to the Prize Hditor of SPARE MOMENTS, 
12 and 18, Fetter-lane, London, E.C., and watch for the 
publication of the winners’ names, 

The “ A’s” and “'T’s” counted in the matter preceding 
the chapters (such as titles, headings, etc.), should be 
added to the total of the chapter following. 

Full particulars will be found in No, 140, in which 
number the story commenced, _ 
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, You are so kind! It’s just like you!” 


HOW THE QUEEN TRAVELS. 


An official of the Midland Railway recently took 
me into the Queen’s carriage as it stood in St. 
Pancras station. The walls of the saloon are of 
satin-wood highly polished. The cushions are of 
white silk embroidered in gold thread. A garter 
containing her motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
surrounds her initials, ‘‘V.R.” Her large chair— 
and it takes a large one, too—is at the back of the’ 
carriage and faces the engine. At her hand isa 
silver plate in which are electric bells, pressing 
which she can call her different attendants who 
occupy another compartment. Three other easy 
chairs are in her compartment, besides a satin-wood 
table about six feet long and three feet wide, upon 
which were piled the latest English, French, 
German, and American periodicals. The carpet is 
of velvet, and in a good state of preservation, con- 
sidering it has been in use over fifteen years. The 
curtains at the windows and a portiére are hung on 
silyer poles. The door-handles are solid silver, and 
the whole saloon has the appearance of solid luxury. 
The Queen herself selected the furnishings, which 
are said to pattern after the white drawing-room at 
Windsor Castle. The whole saloon with fittings is 
said to have cost between £6,000 and £7,000. At 
first sight the carriage impressed me as being 
gaudy, but this idea wore away in a few moments. 

The railway officialinformed me that the Queen 
paid about 7s. 6d. per mile for travelling, besides 
first-class fares for every one inherparty. As the 
official from whom I received my information was 
in a position to know, this explodes other reports 
that the Queen and her suite always travel free. 
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A COOL HUSBAND. 


Last November a Newcastle man went to 
America to endeayour to improye his position in 
life. In January he was reported to have been 
killed. He returned, however, last week, to find 
that his wife had turned over a new leaf in the 
marriage service, and that another man occupied 
his seat in the chimney-corner. Did he go to work 
to slaughter the false wifeand new husband? Not 
much. He walked in, and said: 

‘Well, old gal, how is things ?” 

“Putty good, Bill,” said the double-married 
woman, not taken aback greatly. 

‘‘ Which do you prefer—the old or the new love P?” 

She hesitated for an instant, and then said : 

“TJ don’t like to hurt your feelings—but—but—” 

‘Oh, spit it out! Don’t mind my feelings or 
the other chap’s. I-won’t be angry if you come 
down a little rough on my vanity. Count on me 
being amiable. I won’t cut up rusty if you should 
go back on me.” 

‘‘Tam glad you’re so thoughtful, Bill; andI 
acknowledge that I do like my present husband best; 
but if anything should happen to him, I know 
nobody else I would so soon join fortunes with 
again as you.” 

‘“‘That’s the way to talk. Tllnow bid you good- 
bye, hoping that no accident will happen to the 
other fellow, and that he will live long to enjoy 
your delightful society. So, good day.” 

And the husband travelled off with his knapsack 
on his back, whistling in cheery, clear tones, ‘‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 


+> 


Tired Traveller at seaside town: ‘‘ Which do you 
consider the best hotel here?” ~ 

Drummer: ‘‘ You see that building over there. 
That is the worst.” 


«But I don’t want the worst; I want the best.” 


“Then I don’t know what you are going to do. 
There is only one.” 


——:0:—— 


A young gentleman gaye his sweetheart a pug 
dog as a birthday present. It was of the purest 
blood, with nose particularly short. The grateful 
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10th October, 1891. _ 


recipient was profuse with her acknowledgments, ay 2 
, thank you, James,” she said—‘‘thank you! — 
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HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE, 


J BY AN AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE, 


It does not require a genius to make money. 


The accumulation of wealth is, after all, an easy 
matter. Any man or woman may become wealthy, 
if he or she begins aright. The opportunities for 
gethering the nimble dollar are very numerous. 

ut there are certain fundamental rules that must 
be observed. ° 

The first step to acquiring a fortune lies in hard 
work. I could give you no better advice than that 
given by poor Richard, ‘‘ Save something each day, 
no matter how little you earn!” Cultivate thrifty 
habits. Make your toil count for all that you can. 
Always save some portion of your wages, and then 
be on the alert for investment. If you do this 
wisely, your money will begin to accumulate, 
double, treble, and in a few years, perhaps, you 
may be a millionaire. 

I would say to all fathers and mothers, teach 
your children the value of money. When they 
are old enough make them understand the worth 
of apenny. From the child’s savyings-bank in the 
play-room to the millionaire’s bank account is not 
along step. It is a short and easy span. 

When you have saved a hundred pounds, look 
about for a good investment. Do not take up this 

or that scheme at a venture, but examine it care- 
fully; and if you see your way clear, put your 
money into it. 

If your first investment prospers, by careful 
management, and by always being on the alert, 
olan increase your fortune by reinyesting your 
profits. 

Avoid bogus companies promising 20 or 25 per 
cent., and instead be content with 5 or even 23 per 
cent. if you know your money is safe. 

It will not do for anyone to sit down and wait 
for the coming of wealth and fortune. Industry, 
persevering and untiring, is essential to the accu- 
mulation of money. ; 

I have myself some little knowledge of the toil 
attendant upon the amassing of wealth, and I have 
the highest respect and sympathy for the man, 
who, in the face of adverse circumstances, turns 
his pennies into pounds, and his pounds into 

_ mnillions. a? 

The life of Commodore Vanderbiltaffords singular 
scope for reflection on the immense possibility of a 
great business ore, to amass a large fortune in a 
fewyears. From being the possessor of a row-boat on 
New York Bay, he rose in sixty years to be the 
ee ossessor of £20,000,000. William H. 

anderbilt, his son, obtained £15,000,000 of this, 
and largely increased the fortune before his death. 

Collis P. Hantington went to New York when a 

_ boy of fifteen without a penny. His father was a 
__ farmer and small manufacturer. Collis early showed 
-____ great shrewdness in business, and unlimited energy 
_ and resolution. But success is not usually attained 
without long and persistent effort, and so Mr. 
Huntington found to be the case. But after years 
of hard work his fortune was made, and now he is 
worth about £6,000,000. He is still, however, a 
hard worker, and employs, directly or indirectly, 
30,000 men. 

_ Leland Stanford received an academical educa- 
tion and commenced the study and practice of law. 
At twenty-eight years of age a fire wiped out his 
law lib and other property, which led him to 
; the West in search of better fortunes. Here his 
native shrewdness and energy asserted itself, and 
soon the pounds began to multiply. Now he is 

worth from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. 
ies Darius O. Mills is one of the most notable figures 
daily seen in New York. He was born in a small 
town on the Hudson River some sixty years ago, 
and began life in very humble circumstances. His 
courage was equal to that of a Richeljeu, and his 
caution, conservatism, energy, and industry were 
all fully developed. He has always been dependent 
_ on his own exertions, and has fought his way up in 
life by sheer force of his own keen intelligence 
and undaunted enterprise. In the battle of life he 


has achieved signal success. He is worth about 
£4,000,000. 

John W. Mackay was born in the humblest 
circumstances in Dublin some fifty-five years ago. 
He emigrated to America very early in life, and 
worked fora time on board ship. During the years 
that followed, in whatever occupation he engaged, 
he laboured industriously and faithfully. He 
saved his money, and watched his opportunity, 
which so very few people do. He is now five 
times a millionaire, and all by reason of hard and 
continuous effort and thrift. 

The late James C. Flood was once a poor boy of 
New York city, and became worth moremillionsthan 
can exactly be estimated. He made his money by 
shrewd and successfulinvestment, and by the exercise 
of energy, self-reliance, and thrift. He had a remark- 
able rise, but showed himself equal to the surprising 
good fortune which attended his strange career. 
And that was nosmall thing. Itis a great matter 
to be able to view one’s success without any un- 
toward feeling of exultation. 

The wealth of the Astors is remarkable for the 
way it has been kept intact, and for the steady and 
considerably rapid augmentation which 1s continu- 
ally taking place. The elder Astor made a mint of 
money out of the fur trade, and would have con- 
tinued in that business, but he found that invest- 
ment in house property was vastly more profitable. 
The family has steadily adhered to this line of 
investment through three generations. 

George Peabody was a poor boy who, by hard 
industry, rose to be one of the great millionaires of 
his day. His fortune at one time exceeded 
£2,000,000, and during his lifetime he gave away 
more than £1,500,000 to charitable purposes. His 
millions arose from pennies, by the exercise of 
thrift, honesty, and persevering effort. 

Alexander T. Stewart, ‘“‘the merchant prince,” 
amassed his millions by close attention to business 
and by the aid of shrewd common sense and 
thrift. He was reputed to be one of the three 
wealthiest men in the United States, Commodore 
Vanderbilt and John Jacob Astor being the other 
two. He left an estate exceeding £4,000,000. 

Peter Cooper had a hard time of it getting an 
education. He was born in New York, one 
hundred years ago, and at the age of seventeen 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker. He tried his 
hand at several trades, and got together a comfort- 
able fortune of about £1,000,000, through unre- 
mitting toil, conscientious devotion to duty, and 
economical habits. 

August Belmont went to New York poor, and 
lived to be worth some millions. Prudence, acute- 
ness and sagacity, were the instruments by which 
his wealth was accumulated. His successful career 
is an illustration of the fact that the States 
afford a fine opportunity for the intelligence, 
thrift, and industry, not|only of native Americans, 
but of the Republic’s adopted citizens. 

Austin Corbin began in moderate circumstances. 
He took up the study of the law, but soon forsook 
that field for the financial world. He isa man of 
strict probity, energetic and genial. He has piled 
up his millions by constant effort and attention to 
all the little details of his profession. 

Oyrus W. Field is another apt illustration. He 
has been termed a locomotive in trousers. The 
simile serves to convey an idea of the indefatigable 
energy of the man. His indomitable resolution 
and his energy of character have placed him high 
among the distinguished men of the age. 

Vice-President Morton received his business 
training in the drapery trade. Then he became a 
banker. In his youth he had to shiit for himself. 
Necessity is the stimulus that men of real ability 
require. He amassed his large fortune by tireless 
effort and the exercise of shrewd common sense, 

Russell Sage as a boy was employed in a village 
store. His business aptitude early manifested 
itself, and in six years he bought out his employer. 
He is one of the largest capitalists in the country, 
and all his millions Fax: been rolled up by energy 
and thrift. 

John Wanamaker, Chauncey M. Depew, James 
M. Brown, Anthony Drexel, 


oses Taylor, George 
W. Childs, J . Pierpoint Morgan, and a host of 


others, are men who have fought their way to 
prominence and affluence by sheer force of in- 
tegrity, pluck, intelligence, and industry. 

he lives of all the men mentioned in this article 
are instances of what can be attained by any boy or 
man, especially in America. They are eloquent 
testimony of the truth that industry, perseverance, 
honesty, and thrift can accomplish anything. A 
man who is wise, careful, and conservative, 
energetic, persevering, and tireless, need haye no 
fear of his future. But there is one other thing. 
He must have a steady head, one that can weather 
the rough sea of reverses, from which no life is 
altogether free, and one that will not become too 
big when success attends’ his efforts. 

Keep out of the way of speculators. Take your 
money, whether it be much or little, to one whose 
reputation will insure you good counsel. Invest 
your money where the principal is safe, and you 
will get along. 


+> 
THE POLICEMAN’S CAPTURE. 


The following amusing incident occurred a little 
while since, in a small town inland. Brown, a 
cultivator of strawberries for sale, was much 
annoyed by having a quantity stolen on several 
occasions, so he asked the inspector of police if he 
would set a man to watch for the thief. Not long 
after that a gentleman brought a basket to Mr. 
Brown and asked if he would fill it with straw- 
berries and let him have it early in the morning, 
as he was going by the first train. 

At six o’closk a.m. Brown hurried up to the 
garden, but on arriving there found that he had 
forgotten the key of the gate. He jumped over, 
and soon gathered the basket full of the choicest 
strawberries; he again jumped over the fence 
nearly into the arms of a friendly Bobby. 

«« Aha! ‘copped’ you at last,” says he. ‘‘They’ye 
been on the look out for you for three weeks.” 

‘But, but, but,” said Mr. Brown (who rather 
stammered), ‘‘I’m ‘the mon.’” 

‘“Of course you are. Come along,” says the 
policeman. 

‘< But I—I’m ‘the mon’ I tells you.” 

‘“«T know you are,” said the officer sarcastically. 
“‘T should not take you if you were not.” 

On arriving at the police station, the officer 
marched him into the presence of the inspector, 
saying, ‘‘Here he is. [ have caught him in the 
act.” 

‘Whatever do youmean?” asked the astonished 
inspector; ‘“‘why, you haye brought Mr. Brown 
himself ! ”’ 

Of course, after explanations and apologies, 
Brown hurried back to the garden for the straw- 
berries, which in the confusion had been left there. 
He soon discovered, however, to his dismay, that 
the thief had been and taken the strawberries, 
basket and all. 


~ 


Judge (severely): ‘‘I should think you must be 
ashamed of yourself, M’Namara, to be in the court- 
room so often ?” 

M’Namara (coolly): ‘‘ Begorra, I’m not here any 
oftener than your ’anner is.”’ 


Ose 


They were talking of the vanity of women; one 
of the few ladies present undertook a defence. 

“< Of course,”’ she said, ‘‘ I admit that all women — 
are yain. Themen are not. But, by the way,” — 
she suddenly broke off, ‘‘ the necktie of the hand- 
somest man in this room is up under his ear.” 

She had worked it. Every,;man present put his 
hand up to his neck. ; 


——:0:——- 


Wife: ‘‘The Gossip Sewing Society meets this 
afternoon, and J’ll run over for a couple of hours, 
if you think you can keep the baby quiet.” 

Smart husband (who wouldn’t hurt a fly): ‘‘ Oh, 
T'll do it. I'll keep him quiet, if I have to choke 
him.” 


Wife: “On second thoughts, I don’t belieye 1 
feel like sewing this afternoon, Let’s go to the 
park.” e 


- of London every day. 


Onuy On PERSON in every seven hundred lives 
to reach the age of eighty. 


ai INGLISH-SPHAKING PEOPLE are now five times 
as numerous as they were at the beginning of the 
century. 


THE greatest number of Parliaments that have 
met in any one reign was. twenty-seven, which 
assembled in that of Edward III. 


Corns of low. denominations circulate very 


circulation changes hands a dozen times a week. 


: AvustRIA, the principal match-maker of the old 
world, produces no less than two thousand five 

hundred tons of them every year for exportation 
merely. In England the individual average is 
about eight per day. 


are a very fine brand, and command 5s. to 6s. each, 
_ while Fleur de Cubas are retailed at about £7 per 
hundred. Owing to the richness of the soil and the 
_ excellence of the temperature, the best tobaccos are 


4 grown in Cuba. 
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_ ‘THe importation of oranges into this country is 

very great, being close upon 1,500,000,000 yearly. 
Italy has over 5,000,000 trees, which | give 
 1,600,000,000 oranges yearly.* The island of. St. 
_ Michael’s, with an acreage of only 210,000 acres, 
sends to this country alone every year about 
: 300,000,000 oranges. E 


_ A TRAVELLING MOUNTAIN is found at the Cascades 
_ of the Columbia. It is a triple-peaked mass of 
dark brown basalt, six or eight miles in length, 
' where it fronts the river, and rises to a height of 
almost 2,000 feet aboye the water. That it is in 
motion is the last thought which would be likely to 


_ it is a well-established fact that this entire moun- 
_ tain is moying slowly but steadily down the river. 


_ Aw interesting exhibit recently on view at the 
German Exhibition, was that of the German Im- 
_ perial Printing Press, There were to be seen re- 
‘Getpdaped of the most noteworthy ‘prints. that 
have appeared from the time of Gutenberg to the 
beginning of this century; a series of .100 sheets, 
_ each sheet as nearly as possible of the same size as 
- the original print. Besides pages of text and 
B alphabets, title pages, headings of chapters, &c., 
"were reproduced, as well as some xylographic im- 
ie pressions of the 15th and 16th centuries, and some 
excellent reproductions of copper-plate and wood 
engravings by old masters. 
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_. Att the ladies of the Vanderbilt family are 
thrifty and business-like. They inherit these traits, 
and they are bringing up their children to follow 
- their example. They each keep a bank account, 
make all their own purchases, and employ and dis- 
| charge their own servants. They also help in the 
education of their children, go into the kitchen now 
and then, and are noted for being excellent cooks. 
_ Their daughters are being taught the important 

art of cookery, too, Though ‘the wives of the 
Yanderbilts are worth many millions of dollars, 
ie are not too busy with: society, or too dignified 
to do all kinds of household work. They can cook 
and sew as well as if they were compelled to do it 


for a living. 
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aia | alphabet ; then comes ‘‘'T.” 


© Leates from My Diary. 


Two Hunprep Sours are added to the population — 


rapidly; thus it is calculated that every penny in‘ 


_ Prick or CicArs.—Henry Clay’s ‘‘Sobranos” 


suggest itself to the mind of anyone passing it; yet . 


AON dees cel ae 
Jad Oth Ocho berate. * 
wEsk «bs : e Te ; if 4. 
THE anata iquor bill for the United States is 


FR” is the thost frequently used letter in tho | 
f 1,484,000,000 dols. hy 


4 i TT ee i: rere A oe heh, Seve-t ibs Bs ne oe ee Ee ey We ath 
A FOOT SOLDIER in the British army has to carry THERE is said to be not a single Baptist church — 
a weight of about sixty-two pounds. in Western Australia, ‘ 


¢ ’ 


Tux valuo of land in Berlin is said to haye in-| | SaLr WATwR, quite strong, used persistently for 
creased 65 per cent. in the last ten ‘years. | a time, will prevent the hair from falling out. © 


_ Aw actor advertises in’ a theatrical journal that 
he is prepared to undertake ‘‘heayies, Scotch or 
Irish,” ’ 


Tnx total death-roll for last year connected with 
missing vessels belonging to the United Kingdom 
is only 530. 


Her Mayusry ‘Lily of the Sky,” Queen of the | 
Sandwich Islands, is fifty years of age. She has 
an income of £15,000 per annum. 


Tu number of persons received during the year . 
ending July 31st last in local prisons under 
| sentence of the ordinary courts was 150,559. 


THe first''steamship to fire a gun.in action was Mr. SpurGeEon signed the abstimence pledge in - 
the Royal William, a side-wheeler, which ‘crossed | 1866. Unfermented ‘wine’ has been used at the 
the Atlantic in 1833. She was built at Quebec. | Communion service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 

se Bye a8 _, | for several years. 

LEeEps finds employment for five hundred women 
and girls as rag-sorters.. They earn eight shillings 
a er and sing merrily in chorus during their | 
work, 


Tie German EMPEROR appears to be proud of 
his personal appearance now he. has ceased to shave. 
| During his short stay in Berlin, after his return 

Pe ra aon from Norway, he was photographed no less than 
THE fastest railway train in the world is the | fifteen times. j 
Royal Blue Limited Express from New York to) 
Washington. Its average speed is 52°8 miles in an 
hour, and it sometimes covers 74 miles in the same | 
time. 


_ Monstanor Muwnro is the foremost champion of 
the Roman creed in Scotland. _He is of small and 
5 | slender, build, with nothing of the monk about him 
SA OR Verb fie douse eu pal eh ran Heboay | save hisasccticism. If anything, his facial features 
but his most intimate friends. After some hours’ bers # decidedly Lea renee 
work he takes a walk to clear: his brain, or else 
takes a spade or hoe and assists in the garden. | He | 
1s passionately fond’ of gardening, and spends four 
or five hours every day in the open air. 


. Happy. are the ratepayers of Deidesheim, in 
Rhenish Bavaria. The Government has discovered 
that the inhabitants haye paid higher taxes than 
their strict due during ,the past few years, so the 


Tit Goritiaity: WMI te lon ob tie deadly excess will be refunded from the State coffers. 


occupations known to man, or ‘rather to woman; 
a healthy girl of seventeen devoting herself to- 
hospital nursing dies on an average twenty-one and 


Tne question of a united German nation was 
settled in a memorable sitting of the Bavarian 
: 1d! Houses at Munich in July, 1870, when, after a 
a half years sooner than a girl of the same age | prolonged debate, the Chief Power of Southern 
in'the general population. This is due to their | Germany consented to take its stand with the 
liability to tuberculosis. | Northern Federation in defence of the Fatherland. 


Ar Elberfeld, tho. wives of the Taanutacture%s ; 
each take .a factory girl for a year and teach her 
the: work of .a seryant. These. poor girls before 


A DRAMATIST must learn his trade at the wingsor | 
on the boards. He must enjoy, or create for him- | 
self special facilities for mastering the whole gamut | 


of the technical detail of dramatic art, that he may | throat dle... Nox 
be enabled to avail himself of his little stock-in- gee ne EN Gt Oe a ea a BE 


trade of invention, poetry, humour and romance. | Wroneh in ft imstruction 
Without them, no ‘achievement in the walks of Fe Cs ; ee Rice ON ace 


dramatic art is possible. { pao ie RU ; 

THE Japanese young lady now. learns fine man- 
ners, .the etiquette. of.society, and, .aboye all, the 
arrangement’ of flowers.,..The mistress of a house 
who was unable to arrange them would, be regarded: 
as absolutely incompetent to take her place. in, the 
world; and, not, only must she. haye the artistic 
sense of colour and, form, she must be learned in 
the deeper science of their allegorical significance, 
Flower language is one of the tongues in which she 
must be able to conyerse. 


Ir THINGS WERE DivipED EHQuaLLy your exact | 
share of some of the:commodities yearly consumed | 
in this country would come out.as follows : 

30 oranges. A gallon of spirits. 

420 lb.*of iron. - 68 1b, of sugar. 

90 bricks. 23 oz. of tobacco. 

10 Ib. of soap. 15 Ib. of butter. 

35 eggs. 52 1b. of beef. j 
305 lb. of cheese. 
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Western AUSTRALIA is producing a wood whichis. 
destined to be much in favour with church builders, | 
This, is the Jarrah wood, which is as hard.and 
durable as oak, but possesses a.rich,,,deep colour 
like mahogany or very old oak,.andis well adapted 
for panelling and carying.. Qld Herne Ohureh, ar 
Kent--where the..Ze Deum swas first sung Im th 
English, language—has just, been,,reroofed -witl 
jarrah, .and the effect is said to be .startlingly fine. 
The church is now completely restored. 


THe‘ Hory Coat”? ar TREVES.—Several miracles , 
are stated to have occurred in‘ connection with the ' 
exhibition of the Holy Coat.. The cases mentioned | 
are given out ‘as ‘‘authentic.” One: of the most | 
noteworthy is the cure of a’ certain Abbess, whose — 
withered arm, it is averred,--was healed through 
being brought into contact with the relic. A cripple | 
was enabled to walk without. the use of crutches, © 
and im another case an old woman, who had to ‘be 
carried into the Cathedral, suddenly recovered the 
use of hér limbs, walling away without assistance. 
Several blind persons are said to have received 
sight. Hach cure; it is explained, has been care- 
fully investigated by the ‘episcopal authorities, and 
certificates, based on. medical examinations of the | 
subjects both before and after the so-called miracu- 
lous change, have been ‘given: A ‘full report of the | 
cures, however, is not to be published till after the | 
present exhibition of the Holy Coat has terminated. 
The number of pilgrims who have gone to Treves 
for the purpose of adoring the relic now exceeds 
1,000,000. 


+t es + te 
‘PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons. having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE Momun'ts, wh 
will forward. all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
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ALONG ENGAGEMENT, — 


. The approaching marriage of.a couple who haye— 


been engaged for fifty years has been officially 
announced in Berlin. The man is seventy-nine 


years of age and the woman seventy-three. In | 


1841, when. troth was plighted,. the prospective 


bridegroom was a superintendent of a large farm a | 


few miles from Berlin, , His jiancée was a daughter 
ofa Government official, who opposed. the match. 
The, father and the young man.-had a violent 
quarrel, and the lovers were, separated, although 


both refused to terminate the engagement... The | 


young:man became tired oflife near the scene of 
his disappointment.and went, to America. It was 
reported in Berlin that. he had died there. At the 
same time, word was sent to him that his old love 
had married. About five years ago he returned to 
Berlin. and. took bachelor quarters. . He -heard 
nothing of the woman whom he loved until ata 
reception in a University a short time ago he met 
her. She was still unmarried and still loved him, 
and the engagement, which had not been broken, 
is shortly to have its happy ending. 
1 eee 
- Fe. EE Someg $7 az? bey " a t 
_{{ Hush! . Beware of the torpedo!” saida young 
lady, to,an ineligible admirer who was becoming 
oo attentive. On his asking for an explanation, 
een: “Oh, it’s only our. new name for 
mamma, because she blows us up so.” 


PRI oe ts 4 :0:—— 
& DEAR Mr. Hioxs,” she -wrote, ‘‘Iam very sorry 
that, what you ask I cannot grant. I cannot 
become your wife. Yours sincerely, ETHEL 
Barrows.” 

Then she added: ‘‘P.S.—On second thoughts, 
dear George, I think I will marry you.. Do come 
up to night and see your own true Ethel.” 
sea ge Loa geen mae . 

_ Gentleman (to neighbour’s little girl): ‘So you 
play the piano, my little girl?” ._ . 
Tattle Girl (proudly) : ‘‘ Yeth, thir.” alt 
_ Gentleman : And can you play any other in- 
strument ?”’ ; Sy ok 
Little Girl: ‘‘ Not yet, thir; but I spect to play 
the harp when I dit to hebben.” 


A oars 


Angry mother-in-law: ‘‘You never inquired 
once how I was getting on during my long sick- 
ness,,, You knew.I was dangerously ill, but you 
did not manifest the slightest interest.” 

Son-in-law: ‘‘ But I felt all the same., I didn’t 
make any parade of my feelings, but I looked down 
the deaths column in the papers every day in the 
hope of seeing your name.” 

: e —0: 
ive. Editor; “John, I want to ask you—” . 
Mr, Editor (testily): ‘Oh, you ask too many 
uestions altogether. What do you want now ?”” 

_, “T-wanted to ask you what the title of your last 
article in the Boom Magazine was. Mrs. Brown 
read it and said it was perfect.” 

“That article? Oh, it was, ‘Dont be afraid to 
ask questions.’” 


—0:—— 


He was praising her beautiful hair, and begging 
for one .tiny curl, when her. little brother said: 
“Oh, my, ’tain’t nothing now! You just ought to 
have seen how long it hangs down when she hangs 
it on the side of the table to comb it.” 

Then they laughed, and she called her brother a 
funny little duck, but when the young man was 
going away and heard:the boy. yelling, he thought 
the lad was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. 

fut Roe h Ty : 20% : é 

Bridget could neither read nor 
was no fool, for all that. 

‘That was a very nice letter of 


write, but she 

Ey ee 

: } i Patrick’s offer- 

ing, you marriage,” said the mistress. ‘What 
I say in reply for you?” | 


 «f*You may tell him, ifyou plaze, mum, that | 
* ee I gets my wages raised next month, mum, 


egin to save for the weddin’ things,” 
The mistress laughed, and saw the point. 


oer 
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| alteadsot.you?”’ . 


hr aS Chih ie Bardi Ey REPLI Ah. 3 
_.“ How beautifully softit;is!” he murmered, as 
he sat on a low stool at her feet, laying his hand on 
her glorious white arm. rr 

‘How less beautiful, but, oh, so much softer!” 
she tenderly replied, laying her jewelled hand on 
the top of his head. AR 


——10:—— 


The safest plan to pursue at a swell reception 
where the waiters and male guests are clad in 
swallow-tails is to jam your hands into your 
trousers pockets and jingle a few coins when you 
meet.a stranger. If his eyes begin to bulge and 
his hand commences to trayel toward you, he’s a 
waiter. This is a straight tip. 


Os 


“That woman at the corner of the table is very 
silent, isn’t. she ?”’ i 

‘She has good reason to be. Any woman under 
her circumstances would do the same.” 

‘Oh, what is it, James? +» What’s the reason ?”’ 
pleaded Mrs. Botticus, who dearly loyed a scandal. 

‘Why, she’s deaf and dumb.” 


[Oo 


Thomas: ‘‘ Yes, Charles, I have determined to | 


give up the muse. I shall write no more.”, 

Charles; ‘‘Why, Thomas, the world will pine 
for the lyrics of your pen. And will you be so 
heartless ? ”’ 

“‘ Yes, Charles, I must. I write for fame, and 
what isfame? Hyen now'the world denies Homer 
an existence, and declares Shakespeare an impostor. 
I cannot, I will not subject myself to imevitable 
indignity.” 

——:0: ——. 
A Trrep Woman’s Hpirapn. 


Here’s les a poor woman who always was tired, 

Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 

Her, last words on earth were: ‘‘ Dear friends, 1 
am,goin 

Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping nor sewing; 

But everything ‘there is exact to my wishes, 

Tor where they don’t eat there’sno washing of dishes. 

Pll be where loud.anthems will always be ringing, 

But having no voice, I'll get clear of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me 
neyer— 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


——:0: —— 


Amy: ‘‘ It: seems strange to me:that you and 
Mr. Linger have never married, or at least become 
engaged. He seems devoted to you.’ 

Mabel :..‘“1f it wasn’t for that unfortunate im- 
pediment in his speech we might have been engaged 
by this time.”.., 

Amy: ‘‘I know he stutters dreadfully; but I 
wouldn’t reject him on that account if I were you. 
He’s a good-hearted young man, and would make 
a good husband.” 

Mabel : ‘f Oh, itisn’t my fault.” 

Aniy: ‘‘ Then what is the trouble?” 

Mabel: ‘‘It’s. this way: He has begun to pro- 
pose five or six times, but he'is so slow about it on 
account of his stuttermg, that someone: always 
comes in before he gets through and interrupts 
him; and I think he is discouraged now.” 


nraer ine is 


There is a popular young physician insuburban 
London who is blessed with two very pretty child- 
ren—Dudley, who is five years of age, and Rose who 
is three... The mother has been at great pains to 


teach. Dudley to be always generous and chivalrous | 


towards little girls. 
She had occasion the other day to punish them 
for some mutual unruliness.. The two culprits 
came up for sentence with trembling lips and 
frightened looks... - * 


Dudley, : who. seemed to dread. the ordeal even 
more than the younger offender, kept in the back- | 


ground. persistently. 


~ “Oome here, you bad: boy,” said his’ ‘mother. | 


‘‘What:do youmean by pushing your little sister 


ae ow 


“* Ladies first, mamma,” replied Dudley. 


THE DUTIES OF A CABINET 
MINISTER. 


Amongst the hardships of the life of a Cabinet 
Minister is the necessity which annually arises for 
making a journey to Balmoral in wintry weather 
in,.the capacity of Minister in attendance on the 
Queen. It is not only thatthe journey is long and 
the time of the year often inclement. There are 
certain restrictions for yisitors at Balmoral not 
entirely compensated for by the privilege of living 
under the same roof as the Queen. One thing for- 
bidden is smoking, and there are some pretty stories 
about the devices to which Ministers who loye their 
cigar haye been put in order to enjoy their after 
breakfast or post-prandial weed. There are, how- 
ever, compensations, and the Duke of Rutland 
found one in March. He was appointed to be the 
Minister in Attendance upon the Queen during her 
Haster holiday at Grasse. Nothing could be more 
delightful than this. The duke got away from 
London at.a season of the year when town had not 
begun to be endurable, and reached the Riviera in its 
spring prime. The duchess accompanied him, and 
all his travelling expenses were paid by a grateful 
nation. He had the additional and accidental good 
fortune of finding that there was no room for him 
in the hotel that had been hired at Grasse for the 
accommodation of her Majesty... Accordingly a-yilla 
was taken for him, where he enjoyed much of the 
privacy of an ordinary visitor to the Riviera at the 
country’s expense. 


> 


“Talk about extravagance,” exclaimed a Mar- 


| seilles man, to whom someone was. describing the 


luxury of the Parisian youth, ‘‘ why I know two 
young men who actually keep a couple of negro 
servants merely to bring up black-edged letters!” 


——‘0:——— 


‘How did you like the play?” asked Mrs. 


| Towne, of her husband. 


‘‘Don’'t know anything about it. Could see 
nothing but women’s hats,’’ he replied. 


“Oh, do tell me how some of them wera 


trimmed !” she said, greatly interested. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies wilt be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. Jor further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


How to make cheap and good lemonade, ls. 1ld.—T., 25, Henry- 
street, Carlisle. 

Plectric Corn:anid Wart Killer.—Blectrie Toothache Tincture ; 
smell only. 6d. each, post free Magnetic Stores, Cambridge- 
street, Sheffield. D 

A large quantity of Foreign Stamps } clearing out at 6d. per 100, 
free ; 200 10d,.--Carter, 4,.Prinees-street, Devonport. 

Ladies.—A fine, clear complexion obtained without resort to 
outward application, sitaple and inexpensive ‘method. Recipe 
free, 7 stamps... J. A. Kirby, 4, Humber-place, Hull, (4) 

Rare opportunity,—Six splendid-recipes : hair producer, frozen 
perfume, celebrated moth and freckle lotion. Arabian horse 
tamer’s secret, artificial honey, silver plating fluid. Post free, 
Is. @d.; guaranteed genuine.— H. Sykes, 22, Seaton-street, 
Bradford, ‘ 

Crossing the Amazon.—An extraordinary and marvellous 
puzzle. “With key, six Stamps —E, Bateman, 29, Granville-square, 
Clerkenwell, London, W. O. 

Sixty yards fancy trousering, various; sell the lot for 603,— 
F. B., 78, Bruce-street, Leeds. 

For cale.—“ Boys’ Own Paper.’ Vol. 4, bound; summer and 
winter vumber:, 1886 to 1890. © Casseli’s Saturday Journal,” 
Volse6, 7} weekly numbers with index. Vol. 8, monthly parts,— 
F, Thurgood, 74, sanson-road, Stratford, London. : 

SPECIAL —Look amongst your, old letters and seg if you baye 
any Foreign or Colonial Stamps. on Origival Envelopes, dated 
between ‘the years: 1848 aud 1:70. It you have, send them to 
“ Collector,”. Exchange Departmeat, SPARN MOMENTS, Fetter- 
lane, London, and he wiil return you good vulue in cash. — 

Sheets of stamps sent on approval. Good discount given.— 
Mrs. *Rand?l and Son, Birmingham Boarding-house, Jersey. 
Collections bought, , (8) 

Fifty stamps: Shanghai, Samoa, Poontch, Hansa, &c,, 2}d.— 
Haberstraw, Park-terrace, Swansea. ; 
‘’@axton Printing Press for sale—Al ifon; strong, aseful. 
Prints 10 by 8. Also sundry founts, “cases; roller, chases, furni- 


| ture, lead-cutter, border, Suit amateur or small jobber; cheap 


lot, £410s., or offer. Also useful tricycle. Price 36s,—Address 
Ossias, 23, Peckham Park-road, Peckham, 8.K. 
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‘L.M.—The poem entitled ‘Cast Adrift” 


_ appears in Vol. II. of Recitations for All, which 


you can obtain of our publisher for sevenpence in 
stamps. There have been five volumes of poems 
published, each containing twelve. 


aioe. 

A couple of readers haye written regarding the 
reply to ‘‘A. May” in No. 146, and stating that 
they haye each a printing press for disposal. If 
the correspondent will forward us a stamped 


addressed envelope, we will put him in communi- 
cation with the writers. 


BANDY-LEGGED JIM will find full replies to his 
questions corcerning the counting competition in 
last page of Nos. 142 to 146. 

* 
* 

SPARE MoMENTONIAN.—Your suggestion shall 
have our consideration. At present, however, we 
do not feel inclined to add to our prize list to the 
extent which the adoption of your idea would re- 
quire. 

* % 
* 

A. K.—The largest seaport place in the 
kingdom is London, with a total tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1889 of 13,116,741 tons. Liverpool 
comes next, with 10,936,428 ; then follow Cardiff, 
8,314,514; Newcastle, 5,472,358 ; Hull, 3,590,383; 
Glasgow, 2,679,535; Newport, 2,368,183; North 
Shields, 2,268,023 ; Sunderland, 
1,792,689; Southampton, 1,763,166; Swansea, 
1,341,885; Leith, 1,265,671; and Bristol, 781,235. 

* * 
* 

Two of the most amusing letters, or, rather, 
posteards, it has been our lot to peruse, came to 
hand recently. On the 29th August we received 


- a letter marked “‘ original,”’ which was duly placed 


with the original matter to await attention in the 
ordinary course. It is impossible, owing to the 
quantity of original articles, &c., received, to give 
our decision in less than three weeks or a month 
from date of receipt, and we haye several times 
announced this fact through these columns. On 
the 14th September, however, we received a very 
polite postcard from the writer, which we give 
verbatim for the edification of readers generally, 
trusting that should any business result from the 
publicity, Mr. Barrett will not fail to forward us 
the usual commission. Here are the contents of 
the postcard in question :— 


JAMES JOSEPH BARRETT. 
The PORT. 52, King Henry’s Walk, 
London, England. If you want 
His book of poems, or want adyice, 

WRITE TO HIM. 

_ If you want to avoid a letter from my Solicitor 
I give you 3 days to send me either my MSS., 
sent you on the 27th ult., with stamped en- 
velope, or Cheque £1.1 for same: this with- 
out prejudice. 


ra 


% * 
* 
This threat not unnaturally caused the editorial 
staff to shake in their shoes, and attempts were 
made to get at the MS. in question, for which pur- 
ose the fighting man, who attacked the matter 
rom an antagonistic point of view, the courting 
editor, who thought he might possibly bring about 
a match between one of his lady correspondents 
and The POET, and several other influential 
members of our staff took part, but all our efforts 
were ineffectual. Our poet wished to go and per- 


_ sonally interview the sender of the postcard, as he 


considered his preserves were encroached upon, he 
alone in his opinion deserving the title of THE 


POET, considering he has written and had published 
no less than 110 consecutive poems; but we 
succeeded in quieting our own automatic rhyme- 
twister by giving’ him the job of hunting for Mr. 
Barrett’s effusion. This pacified him, and after 
three days’ search the letter containing the ‘‘ miss- 
ing link” was unearthed, only to find that the MS. 
was not a poem at all, but a short story entitled, 
‘““My Angel Sweetheart.” Such being the case, 
it of course, had to take its turn with the others 


in the stack. 
* 


* 

This turn came round on the 24th ult., but by 
that date another postcard had been received from 
THE POET which caused considerable agitation 
among the employés here. Here is the beautiful 
specimen : 


“Spare Moments, I suppose, is proud of the 
title of Literary Thief. It is proud to be a Gutter 
Paper. This is what people will term it when 
they know the disgusting manner in which it has 
pilfered my manuscript, stolen my stamp, and 
ignored my letters for return of same. It will not 
pay me to prosecute the paper. SPARE MoMEN'TS 
will now be tabooed by those institutions of which I 
am an influential authority. This is what papers 
aspiring to be Literary T'hieves gain by thieving 
author’s manuscripts. ‘The manuscript which 
Spare Moments has stolen from me I haye no 
copy of—JamES JOSEPH BARRETT, 52, King 
Henry’s-walk, London.” 

* * 
* 

We are afraid the poet must have received back a 
pile of MSS. just prior to the despatch of the card 
above reproduced as nothing else in our opinion could 
have prompted Mr. Barrett to pen a letter with such 
kindly expressions of sentiment. Now, if we had 
printed the story and not paid for it, he would have 
had some cause for saying we were literary thieves ; 
but, as it was simply awaiting its turn, we think 
we are justified in asking the writer to send us 
a gentlemanly apology. To giye Mr. Barrett a 
chance of appearing in print, we will pit him 
against our own special poet, and award him a 
sovereign if he can send us a poem which, in our 
readers’ opinion, shall beat one by our own rhyme- 
twister. Both poems will be printed in columns 
side by side, and we will give a volume of poems 
to every fiftieth reader who expresses an opinion. 


_Posteards only to be used. This offer will remain 


open to Mr. Barrett until Saturday, the 17th 
inst., and he may choose any subject he pleases. 
The poem, not to exceed a column in length, to be 
addressed to the editor, marked ‘‘ Private.’ In the 
same way, Mr. Manning will be commissioned to 
write a poem of equal length on any subject he 
pleases, if Mr. Barrett accepts our challenge. 


* * 
* 


DNoMMAH does not agree with the proposal 
contained in our answer to a recent correspondent, 
to relieve competitors in the counting competition 
of a part of their weekly labour. He considers 
that if the prizes are worth winning, which he 
thinks they are, then the task should be made as 
difficult as possible, since all stand the same chance. 
Whichever course we decide upon it will be some 
little time before we change the present rules, so 
that our friend may go on counting with his 
accustomed regularity. 


* 


Wo. P. G., says he isin love with a young lady, 
whom he will call Miss A., but she has no liking 
for him, so he has become engaged to another 
young lady—whom he will call Miss B.—and who 
seems to give him her affections; but, unfortunately, 
he finds that he cannot honestly care for her so 
much as for the one who has rejected him. What 
is he todo? Is he to go on with this engagement 
knowing that the young lady is not his best love, 
oris he to makea clean breast of it to her and 
break off the association ? Here is a hard 
nut to crack, We honestly believe thet if King 


Solomon had been the editor of SPARE Moments 


he would occasionally have had queries set to him 
which would haye caused him to scratch his head. 
in bewilderment. Here is a young man becomes 
engaged to a young lady, who probably is greatly, 
attached to him, but with regard to whom he has his 
misgivings in consequence of his love for her being 
overshadowed by his love for some one else. If he 

breaks if off it will be a source of great misery to 

this young lady, doubtless, and itis, therefore, very 

hard to recommend him to do so. On the other 

hand, if he marries a girl who does not possess his 

heart’s affections it is exceedingly likely that 

misery in the long run will come about. We re- 

commend him not to act hastily in the matter. 

Perhaps time will, as it often does, prove the best 

solver of a difficult problem. Let him wait awhile, 

and see whether as time goes on he really cannot 

give this young lady, to whom he is pledged, his 

full affections, and, if not, then it will be soon 

enough to tell her the real facts of the case, and 

ask to be released from his engagement. 


* * 
*% 


A. K. (Manchester).—All the peers of England 
have seats in the House of Lords, but those of 
Scotland andIreland have not. These two countries, 
since the Union, elect a certain number to sit m 
Parliament, Scotland sending sixteen representa- 
tive peers, and Ireland twenty-eight temporal oe 
for life. In many cases, however, Scotch and Irish 
peers have also an English title, in which case they 
are entitled to a seat in the House. Bankrupt 
peers are not allowed to sit or vote. This was 
settled by Act of Parliament on February 10, 1871. 
A peer can act as a justice of the peace in any part 
of the kingdom. 
* & 

* 3 

LAMPARA, who desires to obtain a more extensive | 
knowledge of Accountancy, Insurance, Bank- 
ruptey, &c., for company purposes, should send a 
stamped addressed envelope, when a list of the 
best. books to study will be forwarded him, it being 
against our rules to publish addresses in this page. 
Whilst replying to this correspondent we may con- 
gratulate him on his rapid promotion. He tells us 


he commenced as an office boy six years ago, and 


has just been made secretary of a limited lability 
company. Such a case of reward for merit should 
serve as an example to our younger readers.” 


% * 


* 

J. M., a youth of eighteen who wishes to choose 
a trade for earning his living, must try to find out 
what he likes best to do, and what he can do best. 
If he has a mechanical turn, let him enter a 
machine shop or learn carpentering or cabinet- 
making. If he has a taste for drapery, under- 
stands colours, and has a pleasing #ddress, he 
will make a good salesman. If he talks well, and 
is likable and genial in his manner, he will do well 
as a commercial traveller. If he is fairly educated, 
and expresses himself freely with the pen, he may 
make a journalist or a teacher. Your writing 1s 
excellent. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— ; 

12 months... ... 2. so. 68,60, ~~ 
Cy seb. 3 see, cease tein Hak Ronee 
Pe eee: deed eean alles nee eee 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, Tonaan! Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 


5 
—— — 


Printed and pt 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and’ 13, Fetter-lane, Flect- 
street, London, B.C.,10th October, 891. 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 
The editorial room of Mrs. Frank Leslie, the famous 
American publisher, is the most luxuriously fitted 
in all New York. Its walls are upholstered in 
ruby velvet, its doors in Russia leather, whilst all 
around are Persian draperies and rugs, and 
furniture of richly carved oak. Here Mrs. Leslie 
sits from nine in the morning till four in the after- 
noon, revising manuscripts, reading proofs, 
approving make-up, and doing a thousand and one 
other things. Her mail is enormous, containing 
all sorts and conditions of letters, from begging 
letters to proposals of marriage—though under 
the circumstances the two classes would perhaps 
come under the same head. 
———:0:———- * 
SIR ANDREW LUSK, BART., 
the venerable London Alderman, has just com- 
leted his 81st year. He was born near Girvan, in 
outh Ayrshire, and cameto London more than fifty 
years ago with—as he has himself often ayowed 
with legitimate pride—the proverbial half-crown 
of the thrifty Scot in his pocket. If local tradition 
may be trusted, he began life as an errand-boy in 
@ grocer’s shop, where, after ‘‘sweeping up” in 
the morning and trotting about with a basket all 
day, the future Lord Mayor, legislator, and baronet 
retired to rest under the counter at night. Pro- 
para in the great City, he became a member of 
e Corporation in 1854, was Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1861, and Lord Mayor in 1873-74, 
entertaining during his mayoralty the late 
Emperor of Russia at the Guildhall, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh and his bride at the Mansion House. 
For twenty years, from 1865 to 1885, continuously, 
Sir Andrew represented Finsbury in the House of 
Commons. His success in life was due to sheer 
hard work, indomitable pluck, and rigid self- 
denial; and when he got his baronetcy he publicly 
intimated that his most ambitious dreams were 
more than realised, and that this world had no 
higher reward to offer him. Heis Chairman of the 
ao Bank, of the General Insurance Company, 
and of Morden College, Blackheath. For his 
ears, the Alderman is wonderfully hale and hearty. 
cently he has been the locum tenens of the Lord 
Mayor, coming up from Brighton each morning, 
and after giving advice gratis, as he puts it, to 
prisoners at the police-court, returning to the sea- 
side in the eyening—which is not amiss for a City 
Father of eighty-one. _ 


20: 
MISS ADA REHAN, 

the gifted and clever American actress, made her 
début at the early age of sixteen. It was whilst on 
a yisit to her brother-in-law, a provincial manager, 
that she was pressed into the dramatic service 
through the sudden indisposition of the leading 
actross. The character was ‘‘ Olara,” in Across the 
Continent. So unique was her success on this, her 
first, and, we might truthfully say, accidental 
appearance that, acting under the advice of her re- 
latives and friends, she adopted the stage as a per- 
manent profession. Miss Rehan returned to school 
for a year, but on leaving she entered the Stock 
Company of Rich Street Theatre, then under the 


a i 
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management of Mr. Drew. One of the most 
interesting points in the lady’s career is the fact 
of her haying assisted, at the age of nineteen, 
at the début of that» charming actress, Miss Mary 
Anderson. She has since played many important 
and difficult characters, but fas always come off 
with flying colours. ‘‘ Celia” to the ‘‘ Rosalind” 
of Miss Ada Cavendish was one, ‘‘ Desdemona”? to 
the ‘‘Othello” of Mr. John McCullough was 
another. In this character Mr. Daly first beheld 
her, and the following year offered her the engage- 
ment in his company which she has held till now. 


MISS ADA REHAN,. 


Unlike a good many popular actresses, Miss 
Rehan has a very extensive and varied range. She 
is not good in one line of parts only, but in every 
variety of character. Thus we see her in The Squire 
as Kate Verity, ‘‘Olivia” in Twelfth Night, 
“Queen Bess” in Richard IIT., ‘‘Ruth Midgett” in 
W. S. Gilbert’s comedy, Charity, and ‘‘Lady 
Teazle” in The School for Scandal. 

Miss Rehan has a rooted antipathy to interviews, 
which she terms self-advertisement. In fact, it is 
most difficult, if not nearly impossible, for an 
interviewer to approach her. She will be sure to 
refer him to Mr. Daly. 

Off the stage Miss Rehan has not the slightest air 
ofthe actress whatever. She dresses superbly 
but quietly, and talks in a pretty, unegotistical 
manner—which interpolated by an _ occasional 
rippling laugh, one of Miss Rehan’s most charm- 
ing characteristics—makes her at once most 
pleasingly fascinating. Her flat in 38th Street, 
New York, is a picture of tastefulness and homely 
cosiness, Theroomsmay strike one as being a trifle 
out of date, but they are the cheeriest and most 


delightful of abodes, without the slightest pro- 
fessional aspect. A pug dog, which answers to 
his mistress’s call of ‘‘ Trumpet,” always occu- 
pies a prominent position in the pretty apart- 
ments. It is pleasant to know that the actress, 
who has been voted a second Ellen Terry, is 
a British subject, and a native of Limerick. It 
was through misfortune that the family, when 
“Ada” was a wee mite of six, regretfully turned 
their backs upon the dear old Isle of the Sham- 
rock, and bent their steps to find fortune in the 
principal city of the New World. 


————:0: __—_ 
THE REV. CHARLES SPURGEON, 
whose recent illness has given cause for so much 
anxiety, is considered the most popular preacher 


‘in London (which is equivalent to saying the most 


popular preacherin the world). Heisastoutand portly 
man of fifty-seven, and lives at Norwood, and is 
in receipt of an ample income, both from his pulpit 
ministrations and from the publication of his books 
and sermons. ‘The tremendous sincerity of the 
man is what produces the great oratorical effects 
for which he is famous. Mr. Spurgeon uses simple 
words and is not given to ornate oratory, but 
says what he means in the simplest possible way. 
Concerning the preparation of his numerous ser- 
mons and addresses, he said just before he was 
taken ill that he was always preparing his sermons 
—reading and thinking; but the specific prepara- 
tion always begins at six o'clock on Saturday 
evening. The great difficulty is to find a text! 
This may seem strange until it is remembered 
that for many years Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday 
morning sermon ia been published. There are 
now thirty-three volumes of these sermons, and 
they are ranged on a shelf in the cases not far from 
Mr. Spurgeon’s chair. 

His study Bible is a fairly large octayo volume, 
and in it every text from which he has eyer 
Sees is marked, with sometimes a note or two 

side it. Unless, then, he strikes out a new vein of 
thought, it will not do to take a text previously 
preached from—at all events, for Sunday morning. 
But having fixed upon a text, the next step is to 
see what the commentaries say about it; and then 
a few notes or an outline are made, for which half 
a sheet of paper is quite sufficient. Mr. Spurgeon 
first preached before a London congregation in 1853, 
at New Park-street Chapel, Southwark. 


Sn EaREEInEK SaeeEnEEEEaE 
ROYAL COLLECTORS. 
The Prince of Wales, as everybody knows, is a 
diligent collector of pipes, but he is not by any 
means the only one among European royalties who 
indulges in the ‘‘ collecting fad.”” The Ozar of All 
the Russias, for instance, collects stamps and the 
eggs of birds of prey; William of Germany has a 
fine collection of autographs, the passion for which 
he shares with his ‘‘brothers,” the Kings of 
Roumaniaand Sweden. The Queen of Italy, again, 
athers in what shoes and gloves she can that haye 
red worn by Sovereigns of the past and present. 
She is the proud possessor of the shoes of Marie 
Antoinette, of Mary Stuart, the Empress Josephine, 
Queen Anne, aba the Empress Catherine of Russia. 
The latter were the present of her son, the Prince 
of Naples, who brought them last year from St. 
Petersburg. 
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introduce his wife. She wasresolyed not to knowher, If nds, and 
they met in society, the evil-mindéd woman noticed, with will 
cold satisfaction, the pale cheek and depressed spirits of 
the innocent object of her hate, and passed her with a 
disdainful smile, ~ of : 

One evening, at a crowded party given at the residence 
of one of the foreign ministers, Alice observed that a tall, 
elegant man, wearing the insignia of the Garter, noticed 
her very closely ; yet there appeared nothing familiar or 
offensive in his manner. She heard him ask of their 
hostess her name, and secretly wondered what could have 
attracted his attention to a being so undistinguished as 
herself, 

The reply evidently caused him no slight surprise, After 
a few whispered words, the lady and he both advanced ; 
and the former presented him by the title of the Duke of 
Ayrtoun. eg 

“Tt is not here,” he said, in a low tone, “that we should |. 
have met; but the fault has not been mine!” : 

Seeing that she wastoo much agitated to reply to him, he 
gradually withdrew her from the crowded saloon to the 
orangery, and seated himself by her side. 

Although the Duke of Ayrtoun permitted his wife the 
unrestrained indulgence of her whims and caprices, he 
was a high-principled and honourable man. ‘True, he 
seldom exerted his will; but when he did so even his 
duchess did not venture to brave it. The control of his 
fortune he wisely retained in his own hands. Hence the 
sacrifice which her grace had been compelled to make of 
the emeralds—for her husband had positively refused her 
application for an advance of her income, which he con- 
sidered large, even for one of her rank, 

“Strange,” he said, “that we should have been indebted 
to a stranger for an introduction!” : 

This was a hint for an explanation, which Alice, with 
her usual delicacy, wished to avoid. 

“Yord Moretown,” she replied, with a slight hesitation, 
has not yet presented me to any of his relatives—for, as 
your grace has doubtless heard, I have been educated in 
retirement,” 

“Still, I cannot understand it,’’ said the duke, 
“Judging from myself, they would feel proud of the 
alliance. There has been negligence,” he added, “but I 
trust no unkindness. You must permit me to repair it. I 
perceive,” he continued, “ that you have had the Moretown 
diamonds reset. I had no idea they were so magnificent.” 

“They were the gift of a near and dear relative,” 
rept Alice; “Mr. Brindsly, a\ goldsmith in the 

ity ” { 

The duke was a proud man—yet he respected the grate- 
an pride with which Alice named the donor of the splendid 

ift. 

“ What matchless emeralds!” he said, glancing at the 
pendants ; “did they accompany the present?” 

“They did, your grace!” 

The noble questioner bit his lips to conceal the vexation 
which he felt at the duplicity and meanness of his wife; 
for he understood in an instant why she had represenied 
her sister-in-law to him as a vulgar, coarse-minded woman, 
The longer he conversed with her, the more he was struck 
with the unaffected simplicity of her manner, and the 
freshness of her feelings. There was no attempt at dis- 
play; she was simply natural—and the novelty was not 
without its charm, 

Having learnt all he wished to know, his grace rose 
from the lounge on which they had been chatting, and 
once more offering his arm, proffered his services to conduct 
Alice through the suite of rooms. He had another motive 
beyond the desire of showing her a simple act of kindness 
—he wished to introduce her to his wife. 

The duchess was standing in the principal saloon, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of her female friends, to whom she had 
been descanting on the inconvenience of her brother having 
introduced an awkward parvenu into the family, when 
the duke and Alice approached. Never had the accom~ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ALICE MEETS THE DUKE OF AYRTOUN—A 
WOMAN'S WAR, 


No one, to have witnessed the gallantry with which her = 
husband kissed ‘the hand which the duchess extended — 
towards him, could have imagined the storm gptnenng a 
between them ; but, as we have observed before, the Duke 
of Ayrtoun was a proud man, and did not choose to divert — 

the fashionable clique which surrounded them by any + 
ebullition of feeling or anger at the duplicity which he = 
had discovered in her conduct. His adieus to Alice were ; 
made with warmth and kindness, which almost caused 

tears of gratitude and pleasure. : 

“You have quite fascinated Ayrtoun,”’ observed her 

race to Lady Moretown with a forced smile, “I declare 
i shall be quite jealous of you.” ~ 9) L 

Oh, how bitterly that proud and reyengefal woman 
hated her, for it was the second time Alice had un- 
intentionally mortified and humbled her. Hyen whilst her 
lips were dressed in smiles, she mentally resolved to worm 
herself into her confidence, and, if possible, blast her — 
reputation—she felt that she could never rest till she had — 
crushed and trampled on her. aie ; 

To do this it was necessary, in the first place, to explain his 
and gloss over her hitherto ungracious conduct. hae wh 

“T am so glad we are alone,” she said as soon as she had 
artfully drawn her intended victim to a retired comer, , 
“for I cannot rest, now that I really know you, tilllhave 
made my confession and obtained absolution, Hearme — 
patiently, for I am not the heartless woman of the world 
you have been led to imagine me. When I first heard of 
my brother's marriage I was mortified that he should have 
sacrificed himself—as I was taught to believe—for mere 
wealth: his poverty was no excuse for that ; and I refused 
his request to present you at the Drawing-room, that the ‘ 
world might know his sister had no share in his abasement . 
—for such I then considered it.” 

“This is very strange,” observed Lady Moretown, not 
knowing to what point the very free speech of her sister- 
in-law tended. : ; 7% ony He AY ‘ 

“Truth, my love, is much stranger than fiction, as you rhe 
will find when you have had a little more experience In 
the world, You must admit that Moretown’s marriage 
was a surprise to his family. None of his connections had 
ever seen you—your name was unknown in the circle in ~ 
which they moved, They heard that you were rich—and 
only rich. Your father was represented as a vile usurer, 
who had amassed his wealth by the most pernicious habits | 
and ignoble sacrifice of self-respect. Do you wonder,"she = 
added, “that I refused to bow to the golden shrine ab 
which my brother worshipped ?” “ “aegis: 

“The ruling passion of my poor father’s life,” observ 
Alice, “ was the accumulation of wealth. He was punishe 
for it in the loss of that which gold cannot purchase— 
self-respect, the esteem of his fellow-men, and the privation 
of those domestic joys which form the heart's resting- 

lace.” - 

“ Another circumstance,” resumed the duchess, “ pre- 
judiced me against you. On the morning previons to our 
rencontre in the shop of your relative, I had been to visit 
my nephew. His governess, Mademoiselle Athalie, m- 
formed me that you could not endure the poor, motherless 
boy; in fact, that your aversion was so great that his 
father had been compelled to take a separate establishment 
for herself and her young charge,” Oa aR Te 

“Infamous!” exclaimed Lady Moretown, bursting into : 
tears. “I could have loved him dearly; but discovered, ; 
to my mortification, that his infant mind had been filled 
with prejudice against me. Self-respect compelled me 
to refuse to receive Mademoiselle Athalie at my table,” | 

Her sister-in-law fixed her eyes searchingly upon her, 

“Ts it so?” she said.. “How cruely have T been = 


HE fashionable world had decided that 
Lady Moretown was a vulgar parvent, 
and such it was determined she should 
remain—although her descent was far 
more respectable in point of family than 
that of the majority of those who affected 
to despise her, The Duchess of Ayrtoun 
spoke of her everywhere in the most 

humiliating mayner—generally calling her Lady Plutus, 
or the miser’s daughter. The consequence was, that in 
the circle to which she was introduced poor Alice was but 
coldly received. Few who met the weak, suffering woman 
in the world could imagine how bravely she could have 
battled against its‘sneers and prejudices, had she felt her- 
self supported by her hustand’s love. 

Lady Digby felt indignant and disgusted with his heart- 
lessness and mercenary conduct towards her grand-niece ; 
and when she heard of the Jiaison he had formed with 
Mademoiselle Athalie, would at once have persuaded Alice 
to sué for a divorce; but, woman-like, she shrank from 
such a proceeding. Perhaps she cherished a latent hope 
—so faint that she avowéd it scarcely to herself—that 
her husband would one day do her justice. 

“Do not press it |” she replied, after the old lady had 
vehemently insisted on the propriety of the step; “my 
unborn child shall not reproach me with depriving it of 
its father’s love before it saw the light. Moretown may 
prove himself kinder asa parent than a husband.” 

Lady Digby shook her head. 

* *“You will live to regret your irresolution, Alice,” 

. observed Lady Digby, who could not but secretly admire 

_ the delicacy of her grand-niece, “ when I am no longer living 

' to protect you. Now you have a female relative to fly to 

*  —one whose age and rank will blunt the shafts of 

slander, I have already consulted my lawyer—a word, and 

the fetters which are corroding your very heart are 
broken.” 

“Tt will never be spoken by me!’ replied Lady More- 
town, with a sigh. “Do not—pray do not urge it—the 
effort would destroy me!” 

The tone of deep conviction in which the words were 
uttered silenced her aged relative—who perceived with 
regret that the strength of her grand-niece was in en- 
durance. 

“You are not angry with me?” said Alice, kissing her 
_* withered cheek; “it would indeed add to my misery to 

forfeit the esteem of the only friend of my own sex which 

_ destiny has permitted my heart to know.” 

“Angry!” repeated the dowager; “no, Alice—no! 
Time has not effaced so completely the recollection of my 
own weakness that I cannot understand and pity yours! 
You love your husband still ?” 

“ Not for what he is,” answered Lady Moretown, with a 
deep blush; “but for what I once thought of him. I 
es yet believe the idol I have worshipped is all of 
clay. 

“You are right there!” observed Lady Digby, bitterly ; 
“his head is a calculating machine—his heart of stone!” 

The speaker was right. Never had a more mercenary 
spirit been enshrined in the form of man than that of 
Lord Moretown. He loved money: not like Nicholas 
Arden, for the pleasure of amassing it, but as the means of 
administering to his pride, vanity, and ambition. 

Of this his unhappy wife had another bitter proof upon 
her next visit to the wealthy goldsmith, who informed her 
that he had received a letter from his lordship’s solicitor, 
calling upon him to pay the interest of that portion of her 
mother’s fortune remaining in his hands regularly to her 
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\ lished woman of the world been more completely taken : en 
musband Shanker, bg surprise, She coloured with vexation and anger. deceived! 'This, then, accounts for my brother's descrip» 
sf I shall not do it!” said the old man, angrily; for he “Caroline,” said her husband, gravely, “I have the | tionof——" ea ch i tue 
felt disgusted with the meanness of the demand, pleasure of introducing a relative, whom I am sure you She stopped short, and her hesitation eee a de Ey, hae 
_ , “Pay it to him, my dear uncle,” exclaimed Lady More- | will love for her own sake, when you know her; for I | wound upon her victim than the most elaborate deseript “a 
' town, “to the last shilling! It is my prayer—my wish— | have seldom met with a more delicate or well-informed | could have done. 4 22 AT hie 


and you must not refuse me! I will not givemy husband 
one legitimate cause of complaint against me!” 
Tt: required all the influence which the speaker 
Poneeead over the affection of the worthy man to induce 
: im to consent to such a step; but he did consent—for | 
» even his resolution gave way to the entreaties of Alice. 
“You will repent it!”? he said, half-ashamed of his 
weakness, 
} “¥ shall never repent performing my duty, uncle. 
- Young as I was when my poor mother died, I remember 
K he bitterness her withholding her fortune from her 
husband caused her.” : 
In obedience to her request, the goldsmith paid the in- 
terest of the large sum remaining in his hands, without 
delay, to the account of Lord Moretown. 
During the rest of the season Alice occasionally appeared 


mind,” : 

His wife put on a well-afiected look of astonishment, as 
if to ask what relative he could possibly allude to. 

“Lady Moretown!” he added. 

With a tact which seldom deserted her, the Duchess of 
Ayrtoun held out her hand, and received the woman whom 
she now hated more bitterly than ever with such apparent 
cordiality, that it cOnveyed the impression to all who 
witnessed it that she had been ‘deceived respecting her. 

“Tt is my wish,” continued the duke, “that your sister- 
in-law should be received at Ayrtoun House as your 
friend! The request, however, will come with more grace 
from you!” } y 

Alice was astonished at the duplicity and utter want of 
truth in her sister-in-law, and mentally asked herself if it 
; c : could be the same woman who had so coarsely ridiculed 1 
in society, but seldom with her husband, _who passed the | her in the shop of her wealthy relative in Lombard-street. | THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON—ALICH BETURI 
hours he could spare from his political intrigues at the | She had sufficient presence of mind, however, to curtsy ABBEY—SHE MEETS MABEL. 

- house of Mademoiselle Athalie, under pretence of visiting gracefully. She could not frame her lips to utter words The heart which has been deceived in o1 


his son, who seldom or ever made his appearance at More- | which her heart revolted at, naturally falls back upon another. at least it 


“Can you forgive me?” she added. ih 
A silent pressure of the hand was the response, eink 
Alice was too much agitated to speak; the conviction that 
the man to whom she had confided her destiny should have 
traduced her to his sister pained her more deeply than 
even his coldness and neglect. pate eM , 
When the duke returned, he found his wife and her new ‘a 
relative seated in familiar conversation, Anairofperfect 
confidence seemed to be already established between them. 
In the kindliness of his nature, he almost forgave the 
duchess the deceit she had praetised upon him respecting =_— 
the jewels. Nabe ae 
The new friends parted, but not till Alice had accepted = 
an invitation to a ball at Ayrtoun House. yee 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
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so her yoleiire dae Digby, who had lived too long in the 
__ hot-bed of fashionable life not to know that tinsel often 
passes current for pure gold, 
___ Despite the warnings of her venerable relative, Lad 
Moretown still credulously clung to her faith in the friend- 
ship of the Duchess of Ayrtoun, Perhaps because it was 
the last stay of her affection, ; 
As for the circle in which she moved, or rather was 
Weirled along, it both tired and disgusted her, Hvery- 
thing appeare J so artificial—so constrained ; and she wel- 
comed with delight the close of the season, which would 
restore her to the retirement of the abbey: where her 
+ ica tel and her noble husband had promised to visit 
er. ~ 
; “ Alice,” said her uncle, when she called to take her 
_ farewell.of her warm-hearted relative, “tell me, how does 
---—s-: Lord Moretown conduct himself towards you in money 
+ matters?” ; yoy ts 
“T have nothing to complain of,” answered his niece, 
with a slight blush ; “women have so little occasion for 
money!” Ee haet é 
“T see—I see,” observed the old man, sorrowfully, 


, 

% R He went to his desk and wrote the address of the 
ae banker at Alnwick upona slip of paper, and placed it in 
a ; her hands, anon 


“You will find,” he said, “a oredit in a to your account : 
draw upon it freely—remember that [ have no child save 
ou.” Tika 
“T shall not require it, uncle,” answered the niece, grate- 
Me ae bate 
_ “Pish!” exclaimed the goldsmith, pettishly ; “ you don’t 
know what you may require! Money is not quite so use- 
legs a thing as you imagine—even in the country, There, 
ay no more about it. If anything occurs, write to me. 
i you have not a wise friend, you have atleast a true 
Ca Vie 


7h going NS ; 
Pk. ee Lady Moretown threw her arms around his neck, and 
kissed the old man upon the cheek. Her heart was too 
full for words, but her tears were eloquent. % 
Mis a __ “Should your husband and his fashionable guests leave 
you,” he continued, “I may perhaps run down to see you, 
for I begin to find money-making a tireso_-e affair—it fills 
___ everything but the heart.” 
_ This, perhaps, was the most sentimental speech Mr. 
- Brindsly had ever been known to utter. 
The seclusion which Lady Moretown anticipated on her 
arrival at the abbey was soon broken by the arrival of her 
husband’s fashionable and political friends: her time, 
which she so fondly imagined would haye been her own, 
. was taken up in making preparations for the reception 
and amusement of her guests. 

On one point alone she remained firm—her refusal to re- 
ceive Mademoiselle Athalie, which Lord Moretown had 
_ the sruelty to urge. - 

“You are unjust, madam!” he said, sternly; “and 
might learn a lesson of womanly grace and virtue from her 
you affect to despise!” 

“Of grace I might certainly receive lessons from the 
person you name,’ replied his wife, with calm dignity ; 

“but not of virtue, my lord, The observation is an insult 
_ to my understanding and my heart. As for your son, you 
know as well as! do with what pleasure I could receive 
and love him, had not his mind been poisoned against 


‘é me!” ; sal 
“e “This jealousy is contemptible!” muttered the angry 
ie eer, 


i __ “Jealousy!” repeated Alice, with more spirit than she 
_ had yet ventured to display. “Do not deceive yourself | 
Iam not jealous of Mademoiselle Athalice—I am simply 
desirous of preserving my self-respect, I am aware that 
my fortune is in your power—that I am dependent upon 
your sense of justice; but I would brave poverty a 
_ thousand times rather than remain under the game roof 

with that woman !” 3 

‘i a8 Is that your answer?” demanded her husband. 

_ © Binal and irrevocable!” was the reply. 

“Would she were dead!” thought Lord Moretown, as he 

___withdrew from the dressing-room of his wife to write to 

_ the Frenchwoman, who had wrung from him a promise 

_ that he would compei Alice to receive her at the abbey. 

_ The consequence of this unexpected firmness on the part 
of Alice was that the viscount and his governess took up 
their residence at a seat which his lordship possessed 
between Fulton and Alnwick. 

Such was the influence which the worthless Athalie had 
obtained over the heart and mind of her dupe, that she 
absolutely refused to permit her charge to visit the abbey 
unles she accompani oe " 


him. © ‘ 
'The boy-hated his step-mother almost as intensely as 
his artful governess ; terror was mingled with the feeling 
__ -—for the unprincipled woman had impressed him with an 
_ - idea that his life would not be safe unless she accompanied 
_ him to watch over and protect him, 
The arrival of his sister and the Duke of Ayrtoun, on 
their promised visit, obliged his lordship at last to show 
some degree of firmness with Athalie. Like most weak 
oe s when roused, the earl was thoroughly obstinate ; 
and, despite tears and ; eproaches, she was compelled to con- 
_ sent that hercharge should pass three days at the abbey. 
_ In order to reconcile the young viscount to the separa- 
m from his governess, ib was arranged that a juvenile 
y Fey Ny given, and yarious rustic sports be held. 
no 
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Pe an joy , ig ¥ ‘_ j : ‘ F 
i. Fo her seminal, unsuspecting mind, the vindica- 
on of her artful sister-in-law appeared complete, Not 


forget the girls whose singular beauty had 


so attracted her attention at the Holm; she wrote invit- 
, s.Graham and her an eee pp 

e received a polite acknowledgment from the 
mysterious recluse declining the invitat'on on her own 
account, but accepting it for Jane and Mary. 
For some reasons best known to her own heart, she felt 
‘desirous that the children should mix in the world—and 
the opportunity was not to be lost. 

The party were seated in the breakfast-room when the 
son of Lord Moretown arrived. With well-taught dis- 
simulation, he leaped fondly into the arms of his father, 
and seemed by his caresses to convey the happiness he felt 
at seeing him once more. The impression the scene pro- 
duced upon those present was that the child felt a natural 
delight at being permitted once more to revisit his 
paternal home:, they little knew the management and 
coaxing it had been necessary to employ to get him there. 

“How the boy is grown!” observed the duke. “ Why 
I thought, Moretown, you said his health was delicate ! 
He appears strong and full of spirits !” 

“Yes!” replied the peer, with marked emphasis, at the 
same time casting a reproachful glance at his wife. 
“Thanks to the excellent person who has been a second 
mother to him.’ 

His grace had always been a favourite with the child, 
who ran to him and would have climbed his knee, as 
usual ; but his uncle, noticing that he had not yet spoken 
to the countess, said: 

“ Will you not kiss your mamma first, Godfrey?” 

“Nol” replied the boy with a sullen air. “I hate 
her!” 

The heart of poor Alice was full; she burst into tears, 

“ Wie—fie, Godfrey | ” exclaimed Lord Moretown, colour- 
ing slightly ; “children should never hate!” 

“Those who love them!” replied the precocious heir; 
“but she,” he added, pointing to the countess, “wants to 
poison me!” 

“Heaven bless the child!” exclaimed the duchess; 
“what could have put such a strange idea into his head ?” 

“ Children do take strange ideas and fancies!” observed 
his father; “and they have a peculiar instinct in detect- 
ing those who love them! Poor Godfrey,” he added, with 
a sigh, “has not been fortunate in securing the affection of 
all who are near to him!” 

“The fault has not been mine, my lord,” answered Alice, 
mildly ; “on my arrival here 1 found your son prejudiced 
against me—I do not state by whom; Heaven knows I 
could, have loved him dearly—for the heart requires 
something to fall back upon in its loneliness and 
sorrow!” 

This little episode in the domestic lives of their host 
and hostess produced a painful impression upon the guests, 
most of whom pitied Lord Moretown. The result was 
decidedly unfavourable to Alice : not that any entertained 
the idea for an instant that she had contemplated poison- 
ing the child. 

What wounded her even more than the unkindness 
of her husband, was the coldness in manner of the Duke 
of Ayrtoun, who from that day treated her with polite but 
formal courtesy. 

Soon after mid-day the party adjourned to the park, 
where a marquee had been erected, and the children of the 
neighbouring gentry assembled to witness the sports, 

No sooner did Alice make her appearance than Mary 
and Jane ran to meet her; they were attired with simple 
elegance, and their extraordinary beauty attracted the 
notice of all present. 

Soon afterwards, a tall, gentlemanly man, about fifty 
years of age, éntered the marquee. Alice recognised him 
with pleasure—it was the rector, Dr. Harland, accom- 
panied by his pupils. After payinghis compliments to his 
hostess and the earl, he introduced his son—a fine, hand- 
some lad, about fourteen years of age, and a Master Sin- 
clair, who had lately been placed under his charge. 

The rector had only four pupils: he took them more as 
companions for his own son than from any necessity of 
gain; for, independent of his living, he was rich, and 
possessed considerable influence in the county ; hence the 
civility and attention which Lord Moretown invariably 
treated him with. 

In a few minutes the youthful portion of the guests 
were as happy and familiar as though they had been 
acquainted for years—and yet most of them had met for 
the first time, All but little Mary seemed at home: she 
clung by the side of Lady Moretown, watching with 
quiet pleasure the amusements of the little party. 

“ Will you not dance, my love?” said the duchess, who 
had been watching with maternal pride the graceful 
evolutions of her own fair girls in the not then exploded 
country dance, 

“ Tam not fond of dancing,’ replied the young girl, 
“ since——” 

She stopped, for she suddenly remembered the many 
cautions which both herself and Jane had received, never 
to make the least allusion to their past lives. 

“At, least,” said Lady Moretown, “you will join 
them ?” 

“T prefer staying with you, if you will permit me,” was 
the reply. ai 

“J will find you a companion,” observed Dr. “Harland, 
“whom the countess can safely trust you with, Charles,” 
he added, calling to his son, “here is a young lady whom 
Magy Moretown intrusts to your gallantry.” 

e 
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youth, who was remarkably handsome and eee ; 


in his ‘person, proffered his arm to Mary, who, althoug 
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lived in the Briancourt family ?” 


es 
et 


still a child, was very tall for her age. Encouraged by a — 9 


smile from the countess she at last ventured to take it, 
and left the marquee to join the dancers, _ : ; 

“How insipid she is,” thought Charles Harland after — 
various attempts to draw her into conversation. b iw 

“ You must be very dull at the Holm,” he said aloud; — 
“JT have often wondered how yon contrived to amuse. 
ab in such a gloomy place. Have you always ved 
there?” ; 

“ Almost as long as I can remember,” was the reply, 

“ And have you no playmates?” 

“ None but my sister and old Nero, the house-dog,” 

At this moment their conversation was interrupted b 
the approach of one of the other pupils, who came to Bi 
Mary to accept him as a partner in the next dance, There 
was something offensive to the timid girl in the rude stare 
and confident tone in which he spoke, and she clung 


instinctively to her companion's arm, as if for protection, 


“Miss Graham,” said young Harland, “is, as you per- 
ceive, engaged to dance with me.” 

For the first time Mary looked up in his face, and 
thanked him with a look, 

“What beautiful eyes she has!” mentszily observed the 
outh ; “T must have been blind not to have noticed them 
efore,” 

After the dance Mary strolled with her companion 
towards the lodge of the park. Peering tniough the gates 
spe observed the care-worn countenance cf a respectable- 

ooking woman, cleanly, though poorly c'ad; she had a 
small basket on her arm filled with needlework, The surly 
porter had refused her admission to the grounds, which she 
wished to penetrate to sell her wares, 

“Off with you!” he said; “my lord don’t encourage 
beggars |” 

“T am no beggar,” replied the woman meekly; “I only 
wish to offer my wares,” 

By this time Charles and Mary had reached the spot. 

“Perhaps,” continued the woman, “this young lady, 
who looks so good and beautiful, would purchase a pin- 
cushion to assist a distressed mother on her way?” 

“T have no money with me,” answered the child, “or I 
would willingly, for the name of mother is very deax to 
me, although I can scarcely remember mine.” 

“God bless ycu, miss, for those kind words,” said the 
woman, turning away. “They have done me more good 
than the price of my wares would have done.” 

“Stay!” shonted Charles, calling after her, “Let me 
look at the contents of your basket. Iam not much of a 
judge of such things; but this-young lady will oblige me 
by selecting for me. Open the gate,’’ he added, addrexsing 
the porter, who reluctantly complied with his request, 
“and admit the poor woman.” : 

On examining the basket of wares, Mary was struck 
with the extreme neatness and even elegance of the work- 
manship, as well as the utility of the articles offered for 
sale; and, at the request of her companion, selected 
several—for which Charles paid. While the elegantly- _ 
dressed girl was looking over her merchandise, the poor 
woman never once removed her eyes from her features, 
till at last her gaze became so remarkable, ‘hat even the 
porter observed it. ; 

“Did you never see a young lady bet .re?”. he de- 
manded, in a rude voice, “that you stare sc?” 

“J ask pardon!” replied the woman. “My manner 
must appear strange—very strange! I am sure you will 
forgive me,” continued the speaker, addressing Mary ; 
“but the lady whom I once had the happiness to serve 
was about your age when I first beheld her;and the 
resemblance is so strong that I could almost believe she 
stood before me.” 

“Indeed! What was her name?” ingnived Mary. 

“Miss Briancourt.” 

“Do you not think,” whispered Mary to Chazles, “that 
if I were to run and show these pretty things to Lady 
Moretown, she would permit the poor woman to enter the 
grounds and sell her wares?” : 

“JT am sure she would!” replied her companion, 
“What a thoughtful girl you are! Remain here,” he 
added, turning to the woman, “tili I return. The young 
lady may serve you, perhaps, better than’ by purchasing 
your needlework.” : Seay 

Full of their benevolent cccign, the two children, 
hastened to the marquee, where Lady Moretown was still 
chatting with the rector and hic: sister-in-law. Mary 
silently placed the purchases br. ore ibem. . 

“Dear, me, my love! Where did you get these”: 
inquired the rector, hy 

“Your son bought them to assist a poor woman whom 
we found entreating admission at the park gate. Thad no 
money myself,” she add2d. “ Was it not good of him Leer 

“Yon forget,” said Charles, “that the idea of returning, 
to solicit Lady Moretown’s permission to let the woman,. 
who really appears to have seen better days, enter the park, 
and sell her wares originated with you, Mine wasen act 
which cost a few shillings merely—yours the bene-. 
volence which reflects and makes itself usef.l. a 

The permission was readily ' granted, and a domestio: 
despatched to the lodge with orders that the female 
should be admitted to the marquee. j ; 

In a few minutes the woman made her appearancein the 
tent with her little basket in hér hand. There was an air 
of quiet self-respect in her manner which irapressed those, 
who saw her in her favour. , ied, 

“And so, my good woman,” said the rector, you have 


judice—write to Athalie— invite her here | ” 
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He had learned the circumstances from his son, and it 
seemed to interest him. 

“In the ime of the late lady I was waiting-woman to 
her only daughter, Miss Clara,” 


“ And how came you to leave ?”’ asked Mr. Harland, 

“It’s along tale,” replied the woman, “of sorrow and 
suffering. Iremained in the family till the marriage of my 
young mistress, when I was dismissed; but with an un- 

lemished character for honesty,” she added proudly. 
* Were Lady Briancourt here herself she could not 
eny it.” 

“And if she did, Mabel,” said Lady Moretown, rising 
and advancing towards her, “I would answer for your 
worth and integrity. Have you forgotten me?” she added, 
extending her hand to the bewildered woman; “I am 
Alice Arden. Why did you not use the proof I gave you 
of my gratitude tor saving the life of my poor father? ” 

“Because,” answered Mabel, “a resistless impulse drove 
me from the shelter your kind uncle provided me—a 
mother’s impulse to traverse the world to recover her lost 
child.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MEETING BETWEEN MABEL AND LORD MORETOWN— 
A MUTUAL RECOGNITION—“ A DARK TALE OF 
THE PAST,” 


A servant conducted Mabel to the abbey, with direc- 
tions to the housekeeper to prepare a room for her recep- 
tion. These orders were not so secretly given but they 
reached the ears of her artful sister-in-law, the Duchess 
of Ayrtoun, who found means, during the day, to com- 
municate them, with many friendly comments, to her 
brother. That there was some mystery between Alice 
and the wanderer she felt assured; and, to her mind, it 
implied guilt. Her wish, perchance, was father to her 
thought. 

The tired and happy children, after a cold collation in 
the park, returned to their respective homes, and the 
elder guests to_the house to dress for dinner. Lady 
Moretown had just finished her toilette when there 
came a rap at the door of her dressing-room. . It was her 
husband. 

* How long, madam,” he demanded in a supercilious 
tone, as soon as the waiting-woman had withdrawn, “has 
my house been made a receptacle for vagrants?” 

“ Vagrants, my lord!” repeated the astonished Alice. 

“Vagrants,madam!” continued the earl, “The woman 
whom you have so strangely taken upon you to permit 
to abide here, I atleast claim the right of knowing my 
guests! ”’ 

“he person you allude to, my lord,” replied his wife, 
“is neither a vagrant nor a guest; but one in whom I feel 
a deep, a grateful, interest, She saved the life of my poor 
father.” 

“Who doubtless rewarded her service with his usual 
liberality,” observed his lordship with a sneer. “I wish 
your gratitude would confine itself to some less offensive 
mode of expression, You have made me appear ridiculous 
to my guests!” 

Alice experienced a choking sensation in her throat, and 
a pang at her heart, at the coarseness of the retort, 

“T merely intended,” she said, in a subdued tone, “to 
give her shelter till I could find a cottage fit for her recep- 
tion. Lowe her a debt of gratitude!” 

“ And pray, Lady Moretown,” he demanded, “ who is to 
pay for such caprices? Do you imagine I have nothing 
else to do with my fortune than to support you in these 
extravagances?” 

For once the utter meanness of the conduct of her 
husband revolted her. Contempt overcame her fear of 
the man whom she had raised from comparative beggary. 

“T can pay my debt of gratitude, my lord,” she 
replied, “without drawing on your lordship’s liberality | 
Although, methinks, the fortune you received with me, 
and have so generously used, might entitle me to a 
greater indulgence than a simple act of duty to one who 
has so strong a claim upon my gratitude! If it is your 
will that Mabel'should quit the house I shall not presume 
to dispute it; but in that case,” she added, “you will 
excuse my absence to your guests, as 1 must see her before 
phe departs!” 

“Must, madam!” repeated the earl, pale with passion— 
for conscience whispered him how deeply he merited the 
reproach her words conveyed. “This is strange language 
to a husband!” et da 

“You force it from me!” exclaimed the unhappy wife, 
bursting into a flood of tears, “by your unkind words—by 
the mental torture you inflict! Is this the wedded happi- 
ness you promised me? The home of love, the mutual 
confidence, the calm content, the heart's repose you 
pictured? Coldness, harshness, and estrangement!” 

“You are my wife,” replied Lord Moretown; “my 
name and home are yours! You have only your own 
obstinacy to thank,” he added, “for any change you find 
in my affection |” 

“The change, my lord, is in your heart—take back the 
reproach |” 

“Not sol” said her husband, who fancied at last, from 
her tears and the unusual display of feeling, that he had 
subdued her res .lution, “Vanquish your absurd pre- 


In an instant Alice recovered her self-possession, 
“Never—my lord!” she said; “upon that point I am 


resolute! The instant that woman, with your sanction, 
aa the threshold of your house it ceases to be my 
ome.” 

Scarcely had the words escaped her when Alice felt 
terrified at the bitter scowl of mingled malignity and hate 
which disfigured the still handsome features of her un- 
principled husband. Like most tyrants, he lacked moral 
courage. The dread of a trial for divorce alone prevented 
his insisting thatthe Frenchwoman should be his guest at 
Moretown Abbey, and his wife receive her. 

He left the room with the fixed determination of 
instantly driving Mabel from the house: it was the only 
way in which he could wreak his unmanly vengeance upon 
the unhappy Alice. 

““Would she were dead!” he muttered, as he descended 
the staircase, on his way to the housekeeper’s apartment; 
“would she were dead!” 

It was the second time since his marriage that the fear- 
ful wish had escaped him. 

Mabel was seated by the cheerful fire in the house- 
keeper's room, revolving in her mind what extraordinary 
circumstance could have led to the marriage of Alice 
Arden with Lord Moretown, when the angry peer entered 
the apartment, 

No sooner did the eyes of Mabel and those of the 
husband of Alice meet than both seemed transfixed b 
terror and surprise. The flush of passion left the chee 
of the haughty nobleman, and gave place to the pale hue 
of fear; it was evident that they had met before. 

“Hel that man’”—exclaimed Mabel—‘the Earl of 
Moretown?” 

The housekeeper appeared extremely shocked; the 
greater portion of her life had been passed in the family, 
and in her eyes the peer was something little less than 
divinity. 

“Of course it is, 
exclaimed. 

“God help me!” sighed Mabel, sinking back into her 
chair; “into what hands have I fallen ?” 

“ Hands,” repeated the housekeeper, more and more 
perplexed; “hands, indeed! Is this the way to speak 
Ree! 

“Begone!” impatiently interrupted the peer, at the 
same time pointing to the door. “I must speak with this 
person; see that no one interrupts us, and no eaves- 
dropping or prying! Iam not one who cautions twice!” 

“Certainly, my lord!” replied the terrified housekeeper, 
as, with a long-drawn curtsy, she sidled out of the room, 
wondering in her mind what her master could possibly 
have to say to the horrid beggar-woman. 

For some moments Lord Moretown and Mabel remained 
gazing on each other in silence. Both seemed to be 
mentally gathering strength for the conflict which appeared 
inevitable—the peer was the first to break it. 

“You know me ?” he said, at last. 

“Your character, my lord, [have long known 1 ’’ replied 
the female. “In childhood it was my terror—my aversion 
—for I was the unwilling witness of its heartlessness and 
cruelty |”’ 

His lordship bit his lips to restrain the burst of passion 
which rose within his breast at what he considered the 
insolence of the speaker; but prudence whispered him the 
time was not yet come for him to give way to the vindic- 
tiveness of his nature. 

“ And your uncle? ” he said. 

“T left him, my lord,” replied Mabel, “to enter the 
family of Lady Briancourt.” 

* And have notseen him since ?” 

“ Never!” 

A smile of satisfaction, which he instantly repressed, 
flitted for a moment over the pale features of Lord More- 
town. 

“My wife, I find,” he said, “feels an interest in your 
welfare. She even now expressed her intention of pro- 
viding for your future comfort. I approve of her purpose. 
and will assist to——” 

‘“‘My lord,” interrupted the female, with a dignity which 
contrasted strangely with her mean attire, “I can accept 
nothing at your hands, The bread I ate would choke me 
if I felt it came from you—the price of blood would be 
upon it!” 

“ Woman!” exclaimed the abashed and mortified earl, 
“TJ am no longer the poor, dependent being whom you first 
knew—but rich—invested with hereditary rank and in- 
fluence. The dark tale of the past, even were you mad 
enough to relate it, would not be listened to ; but it might 
destroy the peace of mind of one whose happiness is far 
dearer than my own—my wife's.” 

“For her sake, then, my lord,” replied the woman, “I 
will be silent. But I cannot remain under the same rovf 
with you, or breathe the air you breathe. My heart 
aes i fester ‘neath your glance. I must leave this 

ace. 

“ Not till you have seen Lady Moretown,” answered his 
lordship persuasively; “remain but for three days, I 
insist! I entreat!” he added in a more humble tone; 
“our interview is certain to be known to her. Why 
plant the sting of suspicion in her innocent mind? ” 

“ For three days, then, my lord, I consent to remain.” 

“ And you will be silent?” 

“ As the grave which received your——” 

“ Hnough—enough!” interrupted the peer impatiently ; 
“you judge the crime—Heaven only saw the temptation 
and the struggle. I know that I may rely upon your 
word,” he added; “for 1 have not forgotten the per- 


you ungrateful creature!” she 


tinacity with which, when a mere girl, you adhered to 


it, 

“ Mabel shuddered. She remembered only too well the 
oceasion to which he alluded. 

“T must see my wife,” continued Lord Moretown, “ and 
explain to her that we have met—that I feel interested in 
your situation.” 

“ Remember,” he added, as he left the room, “that for 
three days I have your promise | ” 

So saying, he left the bewildered woman—who had re- 
cognised him, despite the lapse of years—to her painful 
meditations. 

The unexpected encounter had recalled the scenes of her 
girlhood—scenes which she had so long struggled to 
forget; for, although so young when she entered the 
service of Lady Briancourt, Mabel as a child had known 
much sorrow. 

The second dinner-bell had rung and Alice was about to 
leave her dressing-room when her husband once more made 
his appearance. There was a kindness in his voice and 
manner as he addressed her to which she had long been a 
stranger. t 

“ Alice,” he said, “we have both been to blame. You 
in urging the infirmity of temper which, unhapp ys I 
possess—I in expecting from you strength of mind to 
vanquish a prejudice which I perceive is too deeply rooted 
to be shaken. Let-us forget the past,” he added, “ that the 
future may be the happier.’ 

“Ts it possible, my lord ?” exclaimed his wife; “can you 
be sincere ?” 

“Do you doubt me?’ replied the earl, in a tone 
a well-dissembled tenderness ; “my heart is not all of 
clay.” : 

For once he uttered a truth—the greater portion of it 
was granite, the glittering particles upon its surface 
merely the worthless mica which the world mistakes so _ 
frequently for gold. 

“TJ have seen your protégée,” he continued, “and feel in- 
terested in her favour. She has spoken of you in a 
manner which pleased me. I have requested her to 
remain till you carry your benevolent intentions into 
effect.” 

“Oh, my lord!” exclaimed his deceived and delighted 
wife, “why not act always thus nobly and like yourself? 
Why veil the better part of your nature?” 

“Come, Alice!” said her fashand, kissing her upon the 
brow to hide the expression of rage which, despite his long 
habit of dissimulation, he could not entirely repress ; “let 
me for once see you cheerful amid our guests, and be this 
the seal of our reconciliation.” 

And Alice wascheerful, for Hope had once more lit his 
torch in her young heart. 

Poor girl! she fancied herself a scholar in the ways of 
her husband—she had not got beyond the primer yet. 

The Duchess of Ayrtoun witnessed with secret dissatis- 
faction the seeming reconciliation between her brother 
and his unoffending wife. -For, so admirably did his 
lordship act his part, that even her penetration was 
deceived, BY 

When Lord Moretown retired for the night he found 
his valet and a rough-looking fellow, who had all the 
appearance of a gamekeeper, waiting for him in his) 
dressing-room. 

“Leave us!” he said, addressing the former ; “and do 
not return till I ring.” 

The man bowed, and silently left the apartment, 

“ Kelf,” continued the peer, “how many hours would it 
take you to ride to Bordercleugh ?”’ 

“Twelve or fourteen, my lord; it could not be done 
under, unless, indeed, the matter were very pressing, in 
which case I think it might be managed in eleven, or 
eleven hours and a half.” } 

“Tt is pressing!” answered his master. ‘“ You must 
take a letter from me to old Gilbert Rawlins, and bring 
him as speedily as possible to your lodge in the east wood, 
where I will meet him, If you accomplish this within 
four-and-twenty hours,” added his lordship, “you shall 
have fifty guineas.” 

“They are as good as mine, my lord,” answered the 
gamekeeper, with a grin; “I will spare neither whip nor 
spur to win them. But I must start at once to do so.” — 

The peer hastily wrote afew lines, which he sealed with 
his arms, and gave it to his messenger, together with five 
guineas for his expenses on the road. ; 

“Be punctual!” hesaid. “And faithful?” 

“ Tt is not the first time your lordship has trusted to my 
diligence!” answered Kelf. “Living or dead, I'll have 
the old man at the lodge by the hour you name.” 

With a cringing bow, the keeper left the Bieler orst 

Bordercleugh was the name of a tower which, with the 
snrrounding domain of swamp and heather, had long been 
in the possession of the Harls of Moretown. Being 
situated upon the confines of the two kingdo os, during 
the border feuds it had been regarded as a place of 
strength, but was dismantled after the Rebellion in 1715,. 
and since then used occasionally as a shooting box—the 
neighbourhood abounding in grouse and ptarmigan. 

Old Gilbert Rawlins, who resided at the tower, had 
been in the employ of three successive Earls of Moretown ; 
the father of the present peer, his elder brother, upon 
whose death he succeeded to the title, and himself, 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) ; 
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A BAD BOY’S DEED. 

A few Sundays ago, when the congregation of a 
country church had assembled for evenin g devotion, 
a lad, on mischief bent, informed the bobby stationed 
outside that he was wanted in there, pointing to the 
church. The officer, suspecting no guile, turned 
his steps towards the building, and entering the 
portals, cast his searching eyes around, but could 
detect nothing amiss, so would have prudently 
retired. Fate was against him. Just then the 
pew-opener, who was busily engaged in the centre 
aisle finding seats for strangers, caught sight of tho 
policeman looking (as the pew-opener supposed) for 
a seat. By one of those jerks peculiar to well- 
trained pew-openers, the officer was induced to step 
forward with regulation pace and heavy 
tread. About half-way along the aisle a man 
was sole occupant of a pew. at more 
natural than to show the distinguished visitor in 
there? Holding the pew door in hand, the pew- 
opener pointed to the seat with his disengaged 
fingers. Robert immediately took the hint, which 
he considered a remarkably straight one, and 
tapped the presumed offender on the shoulder. 
The latter looked up with astonishment, which 
gradually changed to dismay as he perceived the 
stern minion of the law beckoning him away. The 
place and time were not favourable for arguing and 
remonstrating, so he was compelled to arise, and 
with flushed face, sped for the door. Here the 
official grip was being applied to the supposed 
depredator’s arm, when the pew-opener came 
forward protesting that there must be some mistake, 
as the apprehended party had been a regular 


_ attendant for fifteen years. Explanations followed, 


causing the various actors to feel aggrieved—tho 
officer at the lad and the pew-opener, and the pew- 
opener at the lad and the officer, and the devotee 
at all three.—(F’. J., Wolverhampton.) 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

A quiet young fellow emerged from one of the 
big Bournemouth hotels the other day, and began 
poking in the sand on the beach, which is un- 
commonly thick there, with his cane. Of course 
a bystander saw him, and asked him what he was 
about. 

_ “Tm looking for a sovereign,” was the answer. 

The questioner was interested, and, procuring a 
stick, fell to digging also. A second man did like- 
wise, and others followed suit, till at least forty 
individuals had joined in the search. Umbrellas 
and canes and boot-toes were brought into requisi- 
tion, and stirred up the dust to such an extent that 
the air resounded with a chorus of sneezes, while 
the policeman nearly went distracted in his fruit- 
less endeavours to disperse the crowd. 

Finally someone remembered to ask the quiet 
young fellow how he happened to lose the coin. 

‘Oh, I didn’t lose any,” he replied calmly ; ‘‘I 
just thought I might find one if I looked long 
enough, that’s all.” 

Then each separate member of that party of 
volunteer searchers went silently away and kicked 
himself, and the quiet young fellow sat down and 


_ smniled till he was red in the face.—(E. M., Christ- 


church.) 
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GIVING HIM A CHANCE.: 

Country Editor: ‘“You have done mo many 
favours, Mr. Richmann, and I shall certainly be 
glad to assist that young man by giving him work 
on my paper, as you desire. But as you admit he 
has no literary talent, would it not be better to 
start him in some other business? ” 

Mr. Richmann a (rural _ philanthropist) : ‘‘ Well, 
you see, it’s this way. I got interested in the 
young fellow while yisitin’ at the jail, an’ felt I’d 
ae ter help him ter start fresh an’ earn an honest 

Win. wer Se kt ay ‘ 

Country Editor: ‘‘ Of course.” 

Mr. Richmann: “Yes. Give eyery man a 
chance, I say. Well, I feel purty sure this young 
feller is a nat’ral born thief, an’ I thought I’d better 
start him where there wouldn’t be anything to 
steal.”—(Mary, Glasgow.) 
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The prize this week has been awarded to ISAAC ZIFFERT, 15, Strafford 
Houses, Wentworth-street, Spitalfields, for the piece entitled, ‘* METHOD IN 
MADNESS.” 


METHOD IN MADNESS. 


A parish officer from the neighbourhood of 
Middleton took a lunatic to the asylum, pursuant 
to an order signed by two magistrates. As the man 
was respectably connected a gig was hired, and he 
was persuaded that the drive was going to bemerely 
a pleasant excursion. Inthe course of the journey 
the suspicions of the lunatic were aroused, but he 
said nothing, and seemed to enjoy hisjaunt. When 
they arrived at Manchester it was too late to pro- 
ceed to the asylum, so they put up for the night at 
an inn. LHarly next morning the lunatic got up, 
and searched the pocket of the officer, and he found 
the magistrate’s order. With that cunning which 
madmen not infrequently display, he made the best 
of his way to the asylum, saw one of the keepers, 
and told him that he had got a poor mad fellow down 
at Lancaster, whom he should bring up in the 
course of the day, adding: ‘‘He’s a queer chap, 
and has got very odd ways. Don’t be surprised if 
he says I am the madman, and he is bringing me 
here. You must take care of him, and not believe 
a word that he says.” The keeper promised com- 
pliance, and the lunatic walked back to the inn, 
where he found the officer still asleep. He awoke 
him, and they sat down to breakfast together. 
“‘You’re a lazy fellow,” he said; ‘‘I have had a 
good walk.” ‘‘Indeed,” said the officer; ‘I 
should like a walk myself after breakfast ; perhaps 
you will go with me.’ The lunatic assented. 
During the walk the officer led the way, intending 
to deliver his charge: but it never occurred to 
him to examine whether his order was safe. 
When they got within sight of the asylum 
the lunatic exclaimed: ‘‘ What a fine house that 
is!” ‘ Yes,” said the officer, ‘‘I should like to 
see the inside of it.” ‘‘So should I,” observed the 
lunatic. ‘‘ Well,” said the other, ‘‘I daresay they 
will let us through. ‘‘ Anyway, Illask.” They 
went to the door; the officer rang the bell, and the 
keeper whom the lunatic had previously seen made 
his appearance with two or three assistants. The 
officer then began to fumble in his pockets for the 
order, when the lunatic produced and gaye it to 
the keeper, saying: ‘‘This is the man I spoke to 
you about. You will take care of him. Shave his 
head, and put a strait waistcoat on him.” Hands 
were at once laid on the poor officer, who vociferated 
loudly that the other was the madman, and he the 
keeper, thus confirming therealmadman’sstory. The 
officer’s violent struggles ended in a strait waist- 
coat being put upon him. The lunatic then walked 
to the inn, paid the bill, and set out homeward. 

The good people were not a little surprised to see 
him back, and they, fearing for the officer’s safety, 
asked him what he had done with him. ‘‘ Done 
with him ?” said the madman; ‘‘why, I left him 
at Lancaster Asylum, as mad as possible.” Which, 
indeed, was not far from the truth, for the wits of 
the poor officer were well-nigh overset by his unex- 
pected detention and subsequent treatment. 


:0:- 


Ata recent examination of a bankrupt it was 
observed that he kept a great number of banking 
accounts. 

‘‘T seo,” said the learned judge, ‘that you have 
six or seven bankers; what could you want so 
many for?” 

“To overdraw them, to be sure,” was the frank 
and candid reply. 
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SAMBO’S SERMON; 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF WHITE MEN. 


‘* Strate is de rode and narrar is de paff which 
leadeff to glory!”’ said a black preacher in an 
American State. ‘‘ BrederenBleyers—you ’semble 
dis nite to h’ar de Word, and hab it splained and 
*monstrated to you; yes, and I ten forsplain it 
clear as de light ob de ties day. We're all wicked 
sinners har below—it’s fac, my brederin, and I tell 
you how it cum. You see, my frens— 

‘* * Adam was de fus’ man, 
Ebe was de odder, 
Cane was a wicked man, 
Kase he kill ’is brodder.’ 
Adam and Ebe were both brack men, and so was 
Cane and Abel. Now, I suppose it seem to strike 
your understanding how de fus’ white man cum. 
Why, I let you know. Den, you see, when Cane 
kill he brodder, de Massa cum, and He say: 
‘Cane, whar you brodder, Abel?’ Cane say: ‘I 
don’t know, Massa.’ He cum gin and say: ‘Cane, 
whar your brodder Abel?’ Oane say: ‘I don’t 
know, Massa.’ But the nigger knowed all the 
time. Massa now get mad; cum gin; peak mi 
sharp dis time. ‘Cane, whar your brodder Abel, 
you nigger?’ Cane now get frighten’, and he turn 
wite ; and dis is de way de fus’ wite man cum ’pon 
dis ’arth; and if it had not been for dat dare 
nigger, Cane, we’d nebba been troubled wid dese 
sassy wites ‘pon the face ob dis circumlar globe. 
Now sing the forty-lebenth hymn, ’ticular meter.” 
—(L. B., Sheffield.) 
101 
FORGIVING AN ENEMY. 

A certain sturdy farmer in the North of 
England, who had had a violent quarrel with one 
of his neighbours, replied to the attempted media- 
tion of the parish clergyman by ayowing his fixed. 
determination to ‘‘thrash Jack first and forgive 
him after ””—a contingency which ‘‘ Jack,” know- 
ing himself to be the weaker man of the two, took 
good care to avoid. 

While matters were in this very unsatisfactory 
position, the uncompromising farmer was so 
severely injured by a fall from his horse as to 
leave no hope of the unfortunate man’s recovery. 
The clergyman was with him in a trice, and again 
urged upon him the necessity of forgiving his 
enemy before he died—a suggestion at which the 
sick man twisted as if pricked with a pin. 

** Woan’t thee leave out Jack, parson?” said he, 
imploringly. ‘‘I’se forgive ivery other mon I 
knaw, if thee’ll only let me off Jack.” 

But the parson was now immovable in his turn. 

‘‘ Weel,” said the patiently, resignedly, ‘‘if it 
mun (must) be, it mun. Send for Jack.” 

Jack was sent for, and came at once, expressing 
his regret for what had happened, and his willing- 
ness to be friends again. 

‘* Weel, Jack,” said the dying man, faintly, “I 
canna lick thee now, and so I’se forgi’e thee in 
this world; but” (with a warlike gleam in his 
sunken eyes) “‘if ever thou and I meet in t’other 
country, look out for the best hiding as ever thee 
got in a’ thy life!””—(T. T., Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 

MORO hae 


IT DIDN’T PAY IN HIS CASE. 

A lecturer who had for several minutes 
harangued his audience on the beauties of ,olite~ 
une was interrupted by a man who arose and 
said :— 

‘‘ That’s all very well, Cap.—mighty fine talking, 
an’ all that, but in this town politeness don’t pay.” 

‘“You are mistaken, sir,” the lecturer answered, 
** politeness paysin any and all towns.” 

‘No, you are wrong,” the interrupter persisted, 
‘it don’t pay here. Ill tell you why. For some 
time I have been eating at a lunch-counter round 
yonder, and I noticed that every man sat up to 
the counter with his hat on, and as I wasn’t 
brought up that way I concluded to take my hat 
off, and I did so.” 

‘‘ Well, but did anyone object?” the lecturer 
asked. 

‘“‘Oh, no, there was no objection, but, you see, 
ae fellow stole my hat,”—(Z. H. E., Kensing- 
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" queries, 


_ information is obtained must always be stated, 
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QUERIES. 


’ .506, Which Buropean river is most abused by 

_ the reception of animal carcases ? j 

_ 607. How does an author proceed after getting 

_ a play accepted ? 

* 508. Which European country has the most 

varied coinage ? 

609. Which animal is the simplest and which 

_ the most difficult to train ? 

610. Which living novelist is most addicted to 

blunders ? 

. _ 511. What is the simplest method of testing the 

purity of air in a room ? 

612.. In which country is marriage least popular? 
513, What was tho origin of the phrase ‘‘ Laugh 

and grow fat” ? 
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REP LIES. 


- 466.—WHY A BLOOD: ORANGE IS SO GALLED, 


' No one in the fruit business knows exactly what 
auses the crimson hue which signalises the so- 
called ‘* blood orange.” Among fruit dealers it is 
_ said to be simply an unnatural product. There is 

jomething, it is said, in the fact that an orange 
‘grove may be located in swampy ground, which 
gives an average orange the stunted form in which 
it appears, and its blood-red interior that gives it 
itsiname, Other dealers say that an orange of this 
character is simply a Mandarin or Tangerine 
‘variety which has commenced to become tainted 
on its way to rottenness. However, blood oranges 

tnmand a price that rivals the sum paid for the 
dian River, or best varieties. Reputable dealers 


area, fraud, being ordinary oranges coloured by 
the injection of: a red colouring matter—fuchsine, 
‘But. although the originator of these spurious 
imitations was sentenced on conyiction to ten years’ 
imprisonment, the manufacture is: still) believed: to 
Jargely, carried on in the French capital. 
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MOST CURIOUS MODE OF 
SALUTATION, 


ng One of the most, if not the most, curious modes of 
alutation is that amongst the Dodas Indians of the 


_ 467,—THE 


PLAIN 


Highth Quarterly Competition 
- Commen ‘ng September 12th and terminating December 
_ 6th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
All letters should be marked “Queries and 
“roan and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
_ publication of questions. The source from whence the 
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* 468.—THE LARGEST KNOWN BEEHIVE, 


Beehive.” 
floor covers ten acres in extent. 


combed by bees. 


mark, 80,000 producing 2,000,000 ; 


flowers for every ounce of honey gathered. 


oe a pres oro 


469,—WHERE HAIR-CUTTING IS UNPOPULAR, 


The tonsorial art finds no favour amongst the 
Malays; and the Latookas, one of the native tribes 
of Africa, are neyer known to cut their hair, They 
weaye it into most wonderful. shapes, which could 
not be done unless it were of considerable length, 
The process is said to occupy several years before itis 
fully completed. The thick, c:isp wool of the malesis 
woyen with fine twine made from the bark of a tree, 
until it represents a network of felt. As the hair 


grows it 1s subjected to the same process and, 


trained into the shape of a helmet. A rim of about 
two inches deep is formed, and the front part of 
this hair helmet.is protected by a piece of polished 
copper, while a piece of the same metal, shaped like 
the half of a bishop’s mitre and about a foobin 
length forms the crest. The helmet is then adorned 
with, an arrangement of beads of, red and blue 
porcelain about the size of small peas. Hair-cutting 
is also, unpopular amongst the Cafusos, whose hair, 
grows. to a great length, rising perpendicularly 
from the head in thick curly masses, and forming a. 
covering of such enormous dimensions that, the 
poner haye to stoop low when entering their 
uts, 


—!0:— 


470,—THE MOST GURIOUS CLUBS 
EXISTENCE. 

A* singular’ ladies’ club, has been formed at 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It comprises ladies 


between twenty and forty years, who haye made a 
yow never to marry, They haye to pay an annual 


i 


The biggest beehive in the world is a natural 
one, in Kentucky, known as the ‘Mammoth 
It is in reality a huge caye, the main 
compartment of which is 150 feet high, and whose 
The beehive is of 
solid rock, the roof haying been entirely honey- 
M. Bertrand, a famous French 
bee keeper, has hives containing twenty-six frames, 
double the size of the English standard. The 
largest bee keeper in the world is Mr. Harbison, of 
California, who has 6,000 hives producing 200,000 
lbs. of honey yearly. In Greece there are 30,000 
hiyes producing 3,000,000 Ibs. of honey; in Den- 
in Russia, 
110,000 producing the same; in Belgium, 200,000 
producing 5,000,000 Ibs.; in Holland, 240,000 
producing 6,000,000 lbs.; in France, 950,000 pro- 
ducing.23,000,000 lbs. ; in Germany, 1,450,000, and 
in Austria, 1,550,000, each producing 40,000,000 Ibs. 
of honey. But in the United States there are 
2,800,000 hives belonging to 70,000 bee-growers 
and producing 62,000,000 Ibs. of honey yearly. It 
has been calculated that a bee must suck 218,750 


marks. Should 
she has” 


Eubsorip ene 20 of two hundred aril 
a member at a later period wish to marry, 


takes the principal German papers, but novels are 
not allowed. The members wear a special co: e, 
consisting of black dress, black kerchief, black — 
gloves, and cuffs. Of the club’s funds, which have 
been considerably increased by several donations, _ 
one-third is used for recreation, such as parties, 
excursions—of course without men—another third 
for a woman’s charity, and one-third for buildinga 
separate club house. Another queer club is the 
“Thirteen Club,” whose headquarters are im 
London, which was established for the purpose of 
objecting to superstitions of ali kinds. At their 
annual dinner a ladder is reared over the entrance 
to the dining-room, so that guests have no alterna- 
tive but to walk under it. They sit in batches of 
thirteen at separate tables, and also tempt fate by 
crossing their knives, spilling the salt, and other — 
antics of a more or less daring anti-superstitious 
description. | 
ten 


471—LUGBAGE TRANSPORT IN ENGLAND AND 


AMERICA, 


The English and American systems of dealing 
with travellers’ luggage are entirely different. In» 
England the traveller looks after his own luggage, 
of which there is no booking, and feels bound to 
keep a sharp look-out after it at junctions where 
changes haye to be made from one train to another. 
In America, so soon as you have ‘‘ cheeked”” your 
impedimenta’ by seeing the official hitch brass 
tickets upon the several boxes and trunks—the 
exact duplicates of which he hands to you—all 
care is over. As you approach your destination 
an ‘‘express man,” perambulating the long 


take the brass tickets, for which he hands you a 
receipt, and your belonings will then be delivered 


almost as quickly as the carriage or omnibus can 


deposit yourself. 


472,—HOW TO TELL A GOOD eidAe, 


judged by its appearance. The inside of a cigar, of 
course, we cannot see, and a bad inside may be 
wrapped in a good outside. We must then perforce 
judge by the “wrapper,” and this, in a good 


Havannah cigar, is minutely ‘“‘hairy’’—-perhapsit 
is better described, as covered with a “‘ fluffy bloom,” = 
and has a slightly oily, but not an actually greasy ~ — 


appearance. A wrapper which has thet which the 
Cubans call calidad makes: the cigar much: stronger 
than one which does not possess it. The presence 
of the essential oil is denoted by a number of small 
pustules on the surface of the leaf, and by a general 
rich, oily appearance. Foreign cigars can be told 
by the green import stamps on the box. There is a 
penalty against using a cigar box twice, and parti- 
cularly against putting home-made’ cigars into an, 
imported cigar box. One way to tellif this:has been 


done is to sée if the stamp has been broken, and! to: 


notice whether the cigars fit the box, asitisnot — 
easy to put one cigar into another box to fit exactly. 


There are fiye. degrees of strength in cigars as 


marked on the boxes in the ordinary course of trade. | 
Then there are the various terms used to describe 
the shape of a cigar. ‘‘Coquéta” is one of the — 
smallest cigars, “Concha” a medium, and “ Per- 
fecto” a large. It will be a long. time before the 
majority of smokers judge of the strength of a 
cigar, not by the wrapper, but by the kind of the 
tobacco which constitutes the fillmg. A smoker 


‘who wants a mild cigar will not take one with a 
dark wrapper though the filling and binding may 


be mild. He cannot see the “filling” unless he 


‘Temoves a part of the wrapper, so he judges from 
the wrapper only. It has been calculated that 33 
per cent. of the cigars sold in London are not made « ’ 


of, tobacco at all; the favourite ingredients used in 


the manufacture of fictitious cigars Pity ane a aaa 
© cot to mn. tal 


lime trees, the husks of 


wheat and oats, and 
and yarn, he RUA af Fed 


d 
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to pay a fine of two thousand marks. The club h 


carriage, will make note of your hotel or residence, 


* 


To a great extent the goodness of a cigar may be e : 


ee 


ATEUR AUTHORS 
— SWINDLED. 
_ here is no class of persons who are more easily 
seduced into a rea of swindling than the 
amateur author. His heart and soul is im his work, 
and his ear is ever willing to listen to anything 
which may tend to enhance his progress in the 
career for which ho has imbibed an ungovernable in- 
 fatuation. 
_ There haye been many literary societies and 
associations formed and many magazines and 
serials started for the purpose of drawing the young 
_ author into their meshes; but did you ever see, 
_ reader, in the many advertisements which emanate 
from these professedly eleemosynary literary insti- 
tutions an invitation to “authors” ‘to submit 
- MSS.P No. That ‘‘authors” is invariably sup- 
plemented by that pathetic little word ‘‘ amateur,” 
P and in it is the secret of the success of the swindles. 
The promoters know full well that writers who have 
made their first steps in the professional ranks 
will never think of seeking aid at their hands; it is 
the amateur only who, anxious to be enrolled in 
the ranks of paid writers, fly with their money in 
their hands, so to speak, and with their eyes wide 
open into the very vortex of fraud, 
‘These bogus publishers and literary associations 
haye generally offices in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand or Fleet-street, andin their grandiloquent pro- 
____ spectuses, invite persons with literary aspirations to 
become members on payment of an entrance fee of 
ti 3., or seven a larger sum. Tor this amount you 
eon 


2 add to your name some very mystical but 
yalueless letters, and are invited to submit your 
_ MSS. for perusal with a view to their ultimate 
" ¢ publication, Tho society ‘‘ boasts’”’ of a number of 
_ experienced readers who are ‘‘ exclusively engaged 
to alter, revise, and correct, and generally make 
fit for publication members’ MSS.” But this is 
_ only a boast, for there is generally only one man 
who sways the whole concern in the multifarious 
_ characters of manager, reader, printer, and pub- 
- lisher, etc. Soon after an MS. has been submitted, 
Bs the writer is notified that it has been duly read, 
revised, and prepared for publication. The work 
_-_-promises—according to the reader’s report—to 
beeome a great success, and he advises its immedi- 
ate appearance. Then the ‘‘manager” writes and 
asks for a certain sum on account of printing 
‘a expenses, and the author, flushed with the idea of 
appearing in print, sends all he can, and awaits the 
result. A few days elapse; then comes another 
letter intimating the fact that so many pages have 
been set up, and on receipt of a further remittance 
the book will be proceeded with. These applica- 
tions go on until the unfortunate author begins to 
doubt the powers of the society, and on writing a 
letter requesting an explanation, various excuses 
are made until the truth comes out. The poor 
- author has been unmercifully fleeced, and the MS. 
has neither been read, corrected, nor revised, the 
- statement as regards the printing proceedings 
being a pure piece of fabrication. 
Some of the amateur magazines, too, are not all 
that they should be. Their object is to get as many 
subscriptions as possible on the pretence that 
all the subscribers’ MSS. are eligible to the pages. 
But this is not the case. There are always a 
recognised number of contributors, and if an out- 
sider gets an MS. in, the fact, owing to the rarity 
of the occurrence, ought to be, to use a yulgarism, 
«chalked up.” Hes wo''e 
_. Yet another swindler hovers around the literary 
aspirant. This is the individual who advertises 
_ that for a small fee he will “read, revise, and report 
upon any MS. submitted,” andfor a further small 
fee will ‘‘ advise as to the best channel in which to 
plant it.” Reader, beware how you approach this 
hy pe He, as a rule, has neither ability to 
revise and correct, or power to advise you, and his | 
advertisement is nought but a systematic fraud. 
«There are, however, one or two genuine readers, 
known to the writer, who for a small fee of some- 
hing like 1s., according to the length of the MS., 
conscientiously read, reyise, and correct, and 
7s advise amateur literar i ys 


ARE 


be om 


ener 


(Signature. 


Rosia © alwaysa way to the gifted novice 
of becoming known, and this means was resorted to 
by the writer himself. This is to offer gratuitous 
contributions to various papers, and await the 
results. It is, perhaps, pulling up a ‘dead 


= 


horse,” so to speak, at the start; but if the writer 


has ability he may be assured that if he perseyeres 
his merit will be recognised. Above all, beginners 
should study the rudimentary rules of journalism. 


‘Write straight to the point; do not beat about the 


bush. Let the caligraphy be neat, and all ex- 
pressions short and terse. Write on one side of 
the paper only, and judge if the style of the MS. 
is suited to the periodical or magazine before 
sending it in. 

These rules are very simple, and if the amateur 
author observes them to the letter, he will 
eventually find favour in the eyes of that ‘‘ all 
poweriul one,” the editor. 


—_--—<>—___—__— 


Clara: ‘‘ And there’s one thing about Harry that 
T especially like. He’snota bit curious, you know. 
He has called on me several times, and he has 
never asked me a single question.” 

Kate: ‘‘And, of course, dear, you have done all 
that you could to get him to ask the question ?” 


os Oe 


“‘And you say you would dio for me? I’m 
afraid you’re not as brave as that.” 

‘Am T not? Why, I show my fearlessness of 
death every time I come into your presence.” 

‘*How’s that ?”’ 

“Because you always look so killing.” 

That settled the business. 


PA og ae 


They were sitting together on a bench in one of 
the public parks, when a gentleman, well known 
for his philanthropic practices, passed them. 
“That man played a mighty mean trick on mo 
yesterday,” said one of them. 

“What did he do?” 

‘“Woke me out of a nice, comfortable sleep to 
tell me where I could get work.” 


——:0:—— 


“No,” says Mrs. Sharp, to her husband, ‘‘ you 
cannot fool me; it was one o'clock this morning 
when you came home.” 

‘‘Now, Mary, it was surely not later than twelve 
o clock.” 

‘“T say it was; for I was awake when you came, 
and I looked at my watch, and it wag just one 
o’clock.” 

“Well, all right, Mary, if you believe your old, 
nickel-plated, ten shilling watch more than you do 
me, I have nothing further to say.” 


EXYENDED TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 

PER WHEK FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will bo paid 
by the Proprietors of SPARE 
Moments to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
neously by accident whilst 
travelling by TRAIN, TRAM- 
GAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SPARE Moments (or tho page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Com- 


mina? Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 


om these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three Years), will also bo paid to the 


| next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
| PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous 
| death by accident whilst cycling or actually playing 


football under the conditions named above. ‘This 


| Insurance holds good for the current week'o? issue 
}only. In the event of accident, notice must be 
given to the en within seven days. An 


Claims in one week recogni 
yy 


mumber of Bona- 
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ABOUT BRASS BANDS. 


In this country, at least, brass bands may be 
roughly divided into two classes, military and 
German. The military bands play mostly German 
music, and the German bands play (or rather 
‘‘execute”’) English airs. Why this is so is a 
matter of some conjecture; but itis a fact that, 
from time immemorial, our leading military bands 
usually include, at the most, two or three pieces of 
English origin in a programme comprising ten or 
twelve items, leaving the remainder to be filled up 
with a series of selections with impossible names, 
“made in Germany.” 

German bands, on the other hand, entirely for- 
sake the music of their fatherland for English 
operatic selections two or three years old, the latest 
comic songs from the music halls, and occasionally, 
but not very often, their répertoire includes a series 
of hymns. 

As a rule, itinerant performers of this class are 
not at all particular about harmony, but are bent 
on making a noise; which they admirably succeed 
in doing. The band usually consists of seven or 
eight members, most of whom use brass instru- 
ments of colossal size to emit a series of unearthly 
snorts, which do duty for an accompaniment to the 
hideous shrieking of a clarionet, and the braying 
of a dropsical ¢ornet. “Whether these individuals 
really imagine that the effect is harmonious or not 
is amystery; but to any unfortunate passer-by, 
who is gifted witha musical ear, it is, to say the 
least of it, painful. They have music-stands in 
front of them, but they are rarely used for 
reference, in fact, the same page of music often 
does duty during a performance comprising four or 
five pieces. 

Members of a band of this description evidently 
fail to see the necessity of keeping time, the object 
of the bass players being apparently to get ina 
spasmodic snort at intervals more or less irregular. 
Whether it happens to be the correct note, or in fact 
anything to do with the piece under treatment, is a 
matter of secondary consideration, for the motto of 
the German bandsman seems to be: ‘‘ Play cor- 
rectly if you can, but play!” Their instruments 
are always much the worse for wear, and often so 
battered as to be almost unrecognisable; and the 
smallest bandsman always performs upon the 
largest of them, while the leader, who is usually an 
attenuated individual of six feet high, devotes his 
attention to the maltreatment of a clarionet. 

A military band is, of course, not to be compared 
with its German contemporary in any form. A 
band of this kind, when performing at a flower- 
show, on the pier, or at one of the numerous exhi- 
bitions, has always attached to it a conductor, 
whose duties seem to be more apparent than real. 
His chief occupation consists in beating time, to 
which no one ever pays the slightest notice, the 
attention of the bandsmen being riveted either on 
the music in front of them or some member of the 
fair sex who happens to be in the immediate 
vicinity of the bandstand. 

It is in the military band that the trombone 
player takes a prominent part, and it is amusing to 
watch the manipulator of this dulcet instrument 
during the rendering of a piece. 

Among other brass bands may be mentioned 
volunteer bands. We do not mean the bands in 
connection with volunteer corps, but those composed 
of individuals who play for their own amusement 
and to the annoyance of other people. These have 
one marked characteristic—individuality. Hach 
member appears to be labouring under the impres- 
sion that he is the band, and in accordance there= 
with proceeds to assert the fact through the medium 
of his instrument. The consequenee is that a 
volunteer band in full blowing order can produce a 
noise seldom equalled and never eclipsed. If they 
could play, the effect might be different; but no one 
ever yet met with a volunteer band which had pro- 
gressed far beyond the process of inauguration, for, 
having reached that stage, difference of opinion 
among the members usually leads to the scheme 

| being abandoned. ; 
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HOW JEWELLERS ARE SWINDLED. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


DEAR Siz,—The story published in a recent issue 
telling how jewellers sometimes get swindled 
reminds me of a pleasant evening I spent some time 
since with a friend, who was an apprentice to one 
of the large jewelry establishments in the Oity. 
‘He related to me many incidents which came under 
his notice of jewel robberies. On one occasion a 
very gentlemanly-looking man came into the shop 
baaredizeated to be shown some rough diamonds. 
The master of the establishment produced a chamois 
leather bag full of precious stones; in the mean- 
while the gentleman hung his umbrella by the crook 
on the ledge of the counter and commenced looking 
over the Ppennnds ; after a time he asked to be 
shown some more; this was done, and after select- 
ing a few he inquired the price, and was about to 
pay for them when the apprentice, who was stand- 
ing behind a glass case, put his foot on a kind of 
leyer which was connected with the door, when up 
sprang an iron grating, which prevented him from 
leaying the shop. This was a signal that a thief was in 
the shop. The apprentice at once drew his master’s 
attention to the umbrella, which was hanging by 
the crook from the counter; on being opened it 
was found to contain a quantity of diamonds. This 
is how he managed it. He had long finger-nails, 
and as the diamonds were spread out on the counter 
he very cleverly gave them a tilt, and they fell into 
the umbrella, all this being } erceived by the boy 
behind the counter, whose cuty it was to keep 
watch whilst customers were being served. The 
man was given in charge, and turned out to bea 
most notorious jewel robber. On another occa- 
sion a shabbily-dressed widow, who looked the 
picture of despair and grief, in a most pathetic 
manner asked to be shown some mourning rings in 
a casket in the window. The master of the shop 
took out the desired casket containing about thirty 
rings, and after inspecting them she said very 
mournfully, ‘‘I am very poor, and cannot afford 
any of these; would you kindly show me the other 
casket in the window?” Whereupon the master 
did so, and eventually she chose a cheap one, and 
was about to leaye the shop after having paid for 
the ring, when up went the spiked door. On 
searching a little black bag which she had in her 
hand it was found to contain several valuable rings. 
She had availed herself of the opportunity of helping 
herself while the master’s attention was directed to 
the second casket he was taking from the window, 
not perceiving the employé who was watching. 


Yours sincerely, 
Corn wall. J. B. 
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DO ANIMALS DREAM P 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArE Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—I am sorely perplexed on the above 
very knotty question. That animals have feeling 
we can have not the slightest doubt; but that they 
possess the power of dreaming is a point upon 
which I should very much like to hear a few ex- 

ressions of opinion. The little peculiarities shown 

y my pets ee their moments of slumber have 
raised graye doubt in my mind of the old theory 
that dumb beasts have no capacity for thought. 
Dryden pathetically tells us that 

“The little birds in dreams their songs repeat,” 
and I yerily believe that this is so, for on several 
occasions I have watched my canaries, and while 
they have to all intents and purposes been sleeping, 
with their little heads tucked under their wings, I 
haye heard them break forth in a pretty little trill, 
in the same way that human beings haye been 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


known to laugh in their sleep, But although there 
has been a considerable noise in the room at the 
time, the little songsters have not shown a sign of 
awakening. I do not take this as my sole basis in 
asking the question as to whether animals dream, 
for I have other incidents to put forward in support 
of the theory. I think I can place on record a 
well-authenticated instance of insomnia in a dog. 
The St. Bernard which has been in my possession 
for several years has time after time aroused my 
curiosity by its restless movements and peculiar 
growls, and short, sharp barks during the period of 
repose. On one occasion I distinctly heard it 
whine, not once, but several consecutive times. Its 
eyes were fast closed, and when I attempted to 
rouse it by calling its name softly, it made no effort 
to move; and indeed, to prove that it really slept, 
it did not, as is natural with the canine tribe, prick 
its ears when I called toit. Now, Mr. Editor, I think 
in the face of these facts, which I am perfectly 
willing to authenticate, that animals have not 
only power to dream, but that they haye some 
substitute for, if not the actual power of, 
thought? Can any readers relate any similar cases 
of animal insomnia? I inclose my card and beg to 
remain, 


Yours truly, 


Finchley, Middlesex. Ay My Wit 
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WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL ?P 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpaRE Moments.” 


DEAR S1r,—I do not wish to appear cynical in 
asking the above query; but I should really like to 
hear a few of your fair readers’ reasons as to why 
they pay such scrupulous regard to their personal 
appearance. All of us poor worshippers at the 
shrine of beauty like to see our sisters, more 
especially somebody else’s sisters, neatly and 
attractively attired, but I doubt not there are few 
fellows who can fathom the latent reason that 
prompts the ladies’ desire to eclipse one another in 
this matter. 

Two explanations present themselyes to my 
mind—one is that they dress to please, fascinate, 
and ultimately catch the men; the other, that 
they wish to make envious the hearts of their own 
sex by an open display of their individual and 
superior knowledge—or calljit taste, of personal 
adornment. Now it is my opinion that the fair 
ones do it with the sole idea to the main chance, 
viz., matrimony. I do not think that my second 
reason is sufficiently plausible, because why 
should they wish to outshine one another 
if they did not know that by doing so they 
were making themselves more pleasing to the eye 
of beauty-loving man? Would the ladies suffer the 
agony, or call it discomfort, of squeezing a size- 
three foot into a size-two shoe, in order to make 
her sisters envious? Would she tighten her waist 
to a wasplike circumference to cause comment 
from her own sex? Again, Siz, is it to be believed 
that she would study the graceful curves of her 
Venus-like form, the outline of her Hebe-like 
features, out of pure sexual vanity ? 

I have three, I may say, pretty sisters, and they 
all dress alike, tastefully and neatly, so they are 
therefore judged on their own merits by all the 
eligible young fellows who often spend an evening 
with us. 

Before marriage, Sir, women, as we all know, 
make themselves as fascinating as they know how. 
Figuratively speaking, they seem to the men 
veritable dressmakers’ models. A bit of ribbon 
mustn’t go askew, the flounce of a dress must not 
trail, there must be no wrinkle or crease in the 
bodice; the hat must pose ‘‘just so” on the care- 
fully coiffured hair, and the shoes must not show a 
buttonless trace. Such is the picture, Sir, that is 
engraved on every Benedict’s heart; such is the 
picture he looks back upon after he has been caught 
in the meshes of Hymen. 

But how different is the other side of this picture ! 
What changes take place when the little golden 
band has sealed the compact for weal or woe, once 
and for ever! The loye to look attractive and 
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pleasing vanishes like the sinking rays of a setting 
sun ; the spick, span, and spruce appearance is soon 
a thing of the past, and in the place of the dainty 
maid of the i Ss gone by, what does the once- 
ardent lover see f—well, sir, I won’t paint the other 

icture. I like the sex, and would spare their feel- 
ings; but I think this proves that, ‘‘ to catch the 
men ” is the ‘‘Open sesame” to the query, ‘‘ Why do 
women dress well ?” ‘ 

Yours truly, 
BACHELOR. 
20: 


DOES LACK OF OCCUPATION TEND TO 
UNHINGE THE MIND? 


To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTs.” 


My Dear Eprror,—I have been one of those 
unlucky individuals who through no fault of their 
own are ranked amongst that class of men known 
in vulgar parlance as “‘ street inspectors ”—in other 
words, unemployed. My firm became insolvent 
some twelve months ago, and although Thad an ex- 
cellent ten years’ reference, and abilities, of which I 
am not ashamed, I was unable to procure, until re- 
cently, another situation, to gain which I tried my 
very hardest. At times my disheartening failures 
made my heart border upon despair, and the misery 
of my position was as gall and wormwood to one 
who has never been given the credit of being a lazy 
fellow. Often during my ten months’ hopeless 
search for work, going through London, tramping 
miles and miles each day, with nought but the 
shadow of uncertainity ever before my eyes, did I 
feel my brain ache, so to speak, in sympathy with 
my heart. Indeed, so far at times did despair take 
hold of me—especially when the dark shades of 
night began to close around, and 1 was alone, 
miserably alone—that I became literally light- 
headed, and would wander out in an ainith ess Wa 
in search of air and that comfort which I knew 
could not find. A sort of calm madness seemed to 
seize me, and although it was unmixed with any 
suicidal tendencies, 1 was haunted with the idea 
that I was nearing one of the only reliefs open to me, 
viz., death, or hopeless madness. And, sir, had 
this state of things goneon much longer, I verily 
believe one or other would have been my lot; but 
fortune suddenly changed; the dark cloud showed 
its silver lining, and my hopeless, miserable despair 
ceased. I have summed up these feelings, which 
no doubt many of the readers of SPARE MOMENTS 
have also experienced, for the purpose of asking 
those who have the ability to answer whether 
‘lack of occupation unhinges the mind,” if it does 
not actually drive a man stark, staring, raving 
mad, as it nearly did 


Yours truly, 


Liverpool. PENPUSHER. 
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‘‘You say your husband is both economical and 
extravagant. In what way?” 

“‘ Well, he is economical in bestowing praise and 
extravagant in giving advice.” 


——:0:—— 


Brobson: ‘‘ You look all broken up, old man. 
What’s the matter?” 

Craik: ‘‘I called on Miss Pruyn last night, and 
no sooner had I entered the parlour than her mother 
appeared, and demanded to know my intentions.” 

‘That must have been rather embarrassing.” 

‘‘ Yes, but that was not the worst. Just as the old 
lady finished speaking, Miss Pruyn shouted down 
the stairs, ‘Mamma, mamma, he isn’t the one.’ ” 


——:0: 

Young Miss Blank, to try her young man’s 
fidelity, asked her intimate friend to beg him to 
kiss her as he was taking her home one night. 

A few days later Miss Blank met her friend, and 
the following conversation occurred :—‘‘ Did you 
ask John?” : 

“No; I didn’t get a chance. He asked me first.” 

Choking with wrath, young Miss Blank gasped, — 
“What did you do?” 

‘Why, kissed him, of course.” 
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TRS NT aati ce TSN RAR ORAS at 
The Prize “Spare Moment.’ 
eS 


The pws story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
sender , 

Mr. D. Bretuvunz, 


6, Albert-place, 
Inverness, N.B. 


How Bill fas Punished. 


IKE me, ye’ll hae met wi’ some queer 
characters in yer day, an’ among 
them ye canna hae failed to kena 
few wi’ a propensity to mak’ things 
an awiu’ heap bigger than they 

Saree railly are. I ken I hae met several 

o’ that kin’, but the kiny of them a’ was Wull 

Stickers o’ Pitcurrie. 

As is generally the c+se wi’ thae wee, staun’- 
still-an’-dee-oot villages which never get new 
bluid infused into them, the inhabitants o’ Pit- 
currie only possessed twa-th.ee surnames a’the- 

ither amon’ its hunder o’ a population, an’ ane o’ 

@ names was Stickers, an’ there bein’ several 
Weelum Stickerses, a di:tinzuishing name had to 
be gi’en to each o’ them, an’ the ane bestowed on 
oor frien’ was Bill. Noo, Lil had ance been in 
Embra, an’ frae that time til. the time o’ my story 
—a period of nearly five year—scarcely a word 
passed his lips but had some bearin’ on that 
wunn’erfu’ occasion. In fact, had a’ the sayin’s 
an’ daein’s ackwally ta’en place that Bill persisted 
in sayin’ did, instead of the three ’oors an’ a hauf 
he was there, it wad hae ta’en three weeks an’ a 
hauf to get them a’ properly performed, even at 
the rapid rate wi’ which incident followed exploit 
an’ exploit followed incident wi’ Bill. 

He pretended to ken a’ the streets, roads, places, 
squares, crescents, terraces, an’ closes in the toon, 
but the queer thing was the name o’ every ane 
began wi’ a OC. 

Vera few kens hoo he managed to get a haud o’ 
the names o’ a’ the streets beginnin’ wi’ that par- 
tic’'lar letter, but, as I’m ane o’ the few in the 
secret, I'll tell ye. i 

He cam’ upon twa leaves o’ an auld Directory 
roun’ some kippers, containing a list o’ the streets 
beginnin’ wi’ O, an’ accordingly, no gaun to let 
slip sic a glorious opportunity o’ gainin’ superior 
knowledge to that possessed by the rest o’ the in- 
habitants, he sat down, an’ up he didna get till he 
could say ilka ane aff the book like a laddie wi’ his 
lessons. 

He telt hoo he gied up the Coogate, an’ turnin’ 
to his left went through Coates-crescent into 
Chambers-street, an’ again turnin’ to his left 
entered Charlotte-square, an’ a’ this, mind ye, on 
the road frae the Waverley Station to the Royal 
Hotel, whaur he ayerred he bocht an’ drank a 
bottle o’ table beer ser’ed by the laundlord’s ain 
haun’s. 

The fact o’ the maitter is he didna ken whether 
the Calton Hill was oot the Dalry-road or doon at 
the Chain Pier, or whether the Castle was doon 
Stockbrig wey or oot at Gorgie. He kent the 
Waverley Station, an’ he kent Princes-street, but 
there his knowledge o’ Embra ended. 

On the road to the Royal, too, nae fewer than 
forty-seeven pickpockets attempted to steal his braw 
Waterbury watch an’ dress chain, no to speak o’ a 
thoosan’ ither mischanters that befel him; but 
‘*fegs they tried it on wi’ the wrang chap, he was 
owre smairt for them.” He kent onything an’ 
everything aboot the toon, an’ naething he cud be 
shown wad puzzle or put him aboot. Another 
en opportunity for bragging’ occurred, when 

ull Tamson, wha had run awa’ to sea some years 
afore, cam’ hame an’ gied him a pun’ o’ foreign 


en 


tobawco. No an inch o’ that tobawco did Bill ever 
use; he keepit it to show to a’bedy as a pruif ’o the 
reckless, determined smuggler he was; an aye, on 
tellin’ owre some awfu’ story o’ tremendous fechts 
he’d haen wi’ the gaugers, he wad caution his 


audience no to breathe a word o’t, for he firmly 


believed if the police got win’ o’t that transporta- 
tion for life wad ensue. 

Things were in this pass when the exhibition 
opened, an’ Bill determined to pey a veesit tilt an’ 
restock his quiver wi’ anither bundle o’ stories 
greater than the first. 

Awa’ he set oot then ae mornin’, an’ arriyed a’ 
safe an’ soond at the Waverley. He had heard 
aboot the Suburban Railway an’ the cars, but, 
relyin’ on his ain great knowledge o’ the streets, 
he determined to walk. 

Gaun on for a bit admirin’ the shops, an’ makin’ 
up some glorious stories, he took nae heed o’ his 
steps till he landed in some place whaur he had 
never been before. Naitrally he looked up for the 
name 0’ the street he was in, or some ither heid- 
mark, when to his horror he saw, newly pented, 
the fearful warnin’—BILusTIcKERS, BEWARE! A 
cauld sweat brak’ owre him; his legs nearly refused 
to cairry him, while his knees rattled thegither like 
the sticks o’ a kettle-drum. ‘‘Gude gracious!” 
he inwardly exclaimed. ‘‘Hae the poleece got 
word o’ the tobawcy, an’ telegrammed I’m here for 
the toon’s anes to nabme? Tl hae to get oot o’ 
here. I see they’ve been expectin’ me this wey ;”” 
an’ away he turned up a close, only at the heid o’t 
to fin’ anither legend like the first. 

‘‘Michty me!” he muttured, ‘‘this is awfu’! 
They maun be clever chaps thae toon detectives. 
They seem to hae kent every inch I wad traivel.” 
An’ again he cheenged his route; an’ on emergin’ 
into a better street he saw again, newly pented— 
BILLSTICKERS NOT ALLOWED NEAR THIS BUILDING. 

“Govy, Dick! that beats a’thing! Did ever 
mortal ken the like o’ that? » Hoo in a’ the face o’ 
the earth did they ken I was to be here. I maun 
get my way to the station, an’ awa’ hame. They'll 
never think o’ me bein’ there.” An’ this time he 
set aff walkin’ as hard as he could peg, he didna 
ken whaur, till again tryin’ to tak’ his bearin’s, he 
lookit up an’ saw a huge board, apparently newly 
put up, for the purpose o’ ha’ein’ inscribed thereon 
—BILLSTICKERS, IF CAUGHT, WILL BE PROSECUTED 
WITH THE UTMOST RIGOUR OF THE LAW! 

This was the last strae, an’ wi a howl o’ fear, 
Bill took to his heels an’ ran as he never ran before. 
Afore he had gaen ten yairds somebody took up 
the shout, ‘‘Stop thief! stop thief!” an’ in five 
meenits ye wad hae thocht a’ the men, women, 
laddies, an’ dougs in Embra were efter him, pell 
mell. Fear lent speed to his legs, an’ Bill would 
sune hae fairly ootdistanced his pursuers, but jist 
as he gaed roon’ a corner he ran richt into the 
airms 0’ twa bobbies, an’ afore ye could say Jeck 
Robison they had the shackles on him an’ were 
mairchin’ for the Central. 

Bill was sae muckle oot o’ breath wi’ the fear an’ 
the rinnin’ that he couldna open his mooth, an’ it 
wasna till he was afore the inspector on duty at 
the Re that he managed to get his tongue to 
work. 

Sinkin’ doon on his knees he clasped his hauns, 
an’ wi tears in his een, he cried, ‘‘Oh! maister 
bobby, lat’s awa’ hame, an’ I'll never dae’t again. 
As shair as death I didna ken it was smuggled, an’ 
Wull Tamson gied it to me for naething. I'll 
burn’t in the fire if ye lat’s awa’, an’ never touch 
another bit.” 

To the inspector an’ police this lookit unco like 
the rayin’s 0’ a lunatic, but on them pittin’ some 
questions to him to test his sanity, the haill thing 
frae beginnin’ to end cam’ oot, an’ sic a roarin’ an’ 
lauchin’ was never heard sae near the hert o’ Mid 
Louden afore, nor will be again in a hurry. 

The bobbies tried to cairry the thing on a wee 
bit faurer, but it wadna dae—it was owre rich, an’ 
to keep in the lauch was mair than they were able. 

Hoo the story traivelled I dinna ken, but it was 
hame afore Bill, an’ the puir chap’s life is tormented 
oot o’m wi’ the laddies speerin’ aboot the Exhi- 
bition. Frae that day to this Bill has never men- 
tioned either Embra or tobaweo, 


MOVING. 


(A LONG WAY FROM TENNYSON.) 


You must wake and call me early; call mo early, 
husband dear, 

To-morrow will be the busiest day we've had for 
just a year, 

The vans are coming early; you must wake, and 
wake me, too; ~ 

There'll be more work about the house than both 
of us can do. 


At five o’clock in the morning, dear, when the day 
begins to break, 

We must both get up and stir around, and I hope, 
for goodness sake, 

The day will be the only precious thing that will be 
broken ; 

And L hope you'll think without regret, at night, 
of all you’ve spoken. 


You know yow’re apt to get provoked, and when 
you’re mad you swear ; 

But try to keep your temper, dear, and don’t go on 
a tear ; 

You know the van-men always do destroy things, 
more or less, 

And it’s very exasperating, dear, I really must 


confess. 

The things must all be taken down, the carpots 
taken up, 

And I don’t suppose we'll get a chance for a decent 
bite or sup ; 


We'll have to do the best we can with things from 
the grocery store, 

And eat them off the mantelpiece, or, it may be, off 
the floor. 


Your nightshirt’s packed in the oven, loye, and the 
pillows are put away ; 

You must sleep on the kitchen table, dear—to- 
morrow is moving day. 

Your bootjack’s near the bottom of the barrel of 
boots and clothes, 

And the soap and towels are somewhere, but good~ 
ness only knows. 


Your books are all in the coal-box—I packed them 
as tight as I could— 

Your razors I put in the largest trunk, where I put 
the coals and wood, 

The gridiron’s packed in the bureau-drawer, and 
the baby is in there, too. 

I put the bottle in with him—’twas the best that I 
could do. 

L’ENVOI. 

Oh! to-morrow will be the merriest day in all tho 
glad New Year— 

You must wake and call me early, love, before the 
van man’s here. 
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“Doctor, Huber has called me the greatest ares 
of the nineteenth century. What shall I do? 
Challenge him ?” 

‘Why, no! The century will not last much 
longer.” 


a 


‘< We must economise, my dear,” said Mr.. Bliss. 

‘«Then I know where to begin,” replied his wife. 

“Where ?”” 

‘‘There’s one expense we can save. There’s no 
sense in your paying £50 a year to keep fresh 
flowers on your first wife’s graye.” 


- cmeagmeet ome Ta 


‘“Well, but, Maud——” The absent-minded 
youth was interrupted by the horror-stricken girl, 

‘‘Maud? My name is not Maud!” 

The situation was desperate, yet fortune did not 
desert him, as he said: ‘‘ But, my darling Louise, 
what am I coming round hero for if it 1s not to 
eventually change your name?” 

She thought he had prearranged the joke, and he 
was thus saved. 


MYSTERIES OF SPANISH FOODS, 


_ country for years. 


' with slices of chorizo, or sausage. 
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A NATIVE TELLS US HOW HIS 
COUNTRYMEN FEED. 


To know what Spaniards eat and how they eat 
is possible only to those who have lived in tho 
Even foreigners who have been 
entertained at the houses of cope or enjoyed the 
hospitality of the wealthier classes will learn little, 
#f anything, about the Spanish cuisine. Nothing 
short of admittance into the privacy of a Spanish 
family of position will in a measure disclose its 


i kitchen secrets, and this is a favour seldom granted 


to outsiders. Indeed, it is only when they are 
among themselves that Spaniards of the upper class 
indulge in their native tastes and dishes. 

In the well-to-do, ‘middle-class Spanish homes 
all the real old customs and dishes are to be found. 
These families generally employ a female cook, 
assisted in her work by one or more women who 
attend her to market and carry her well-filled 
basket whenever the co-cinera is too proud to do so 
herself. Harly every morning these cooks may be 
seen out with their baskets. ‘They look merry, and 
are neat and clean in their dark jackets, large 
aprons, and well-made dresses. 


THE COOK DOES ALL THE CATERING, 


as few families run up bills at the grocer’s and 
baker’s, though the quantity of loaves that is daily 
consumed in a Spanish household is wonderful. 
It is the only commodity brought to the house 
twice and sometimes three times a day, as Spaniards 
neyer eat stale bread. 

Spaniards, as a rule, not being early risers, begin 
the day with the desayuno, as they call the meal. 
This usually consists of a large cup of milk and 
coffee or a small cup of thick chocolate, with a 
kind of cake ‘called enscimada. Chocolate is made 
with milk, never with water, except in the poorest 
families. 

Between 1 and 2 p.m. old-fashioned Spanish 
folks have their dinner. The table is very simply 
laid with a clean cloth and seyeral plates of sweets 
and fruit; flowers seldom appear; salt-cellar, 
pepper-box, and mustard-pot never. A spoon, 
fork and knife lumped together, a tumbler of 
water, and a small wine-glass are set at each place, 
whilst a goodly sized loaf of bread flanks each 
plate. 

The soup tureen is first handed round, the con- 
tents of which is compounded of allthe good things 
that go to make up the classical cocido or puchero. 

The substantial portion with which the soup is 
made is placed in three separate dishes and served 
up immediately afterwards. On one dish are large, 
thick slices of boiled beef, and pieces of fowl with 
slices of bacon; on another appear the garbanzos, 
or chick peas ; and on the third are the vegetables, 
The cocido is 
usually eaten as it is, in some houses with tomato 
sauce. 

The next dish is the frito. 
and the dish 


USUALLY CONSISTS OF FRIED BRAINS, 


Frito means a fry, 


- eroquettes of fowl, &c. In no country are things 


fried better than in Spain, because good olive oil 
is used, which makes those delicacies more crispy. 
The fried croquettes served at a Spanish table are 
never made from the remains of the previous day’s 
fowl or veal; fresh chicken, veal, and ham, first 
boiled and then hashed up and daintily dressed and 
cooked in milk, are invariably used; when a hard 
paste is formed it is allowed to cool, rolled up in 
croquettes, and fried in oil. 

All roasted meats at a Spanish dinner are served 
before the fish. Whether fowl, veal, joints, or 
venison, the meat is always done well nigh toa 
cinder, and most Spaniards would not think of 
touching out-of-the-way meat. Except potatoes, 
Spaniards seldom indulge in vegetables other than 
those furnished by the puchero. 

Fish is generally dished up with some elaborate 
sauce, or served cold with mayonnaise, Sometimes 
it is prepared with cit and baked in the oyen, As 
on certain fasting days the Church forbids the 
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hidalgos to mix fish with meat in their bill of fare, 


| they are obliged to choose between one or the other. 


Among truly Spanish dishes is the bacalas a la 
Vizceaina—dry codfish prepared with a rich red 
sauce, full of red pepper and tomatoes. ~ 

After the fish, Spaniards partake of some sweet 
dish, the favourite ones being whipped cream and 
rice and milk. They are not very partial to any 
kind of cheese, beyond those furnished by the 
country; of these, there are several varieties that 
resemble cheddar and hard cream cheeses. 
Spaniards are very fond of fruit, and that produced 
by them can vie in excellence with any to be found 
in southern Europe. Indeed, they have fruit for 
dessert all the year round ; strawberries and cherries 
are soon followed by apricots, peaches, plums, figs, 
melons of all kinds, and grapes, which last until 
the winter, when apples and pears appear on the 
table side by side with the orange and lemon, not 
to speak of the tropical fruit grown in sunny 
Valencia and in Andalusian gardens. The dessert 
also includes raisins, almonds, nuts, chestnuts, a 
great display of sweetmeats and confitures. 


> 


RESULTS OF CUTTING THE 
SERMON SHORT. 


A curious scene was witnessed at a well known 
church the other Sunday morning. The sermon 
was unusually short, and as a result confusion was 
caused. 

The man who is employed to blow the organ 
had apparently gone out for a stroll, believing, on 
the strength of previous experience, that his 
services would not m any event be required before 
12.30, and when the pastor announced the closing 
hymn about twenty minutes earlier than usual, 
the organist found that his humble coadjutor was 
missing. There wasa delay of a fow moments, and 
then one of the male members of the choir was 
seen to hurriedly disappear in the direction of the 
blowing room. A few seconds more and the organ 
began to sound. 

Few of those of the church attendants who were 
accustomed to ride to and from church found their 
carriages awaiting them when they were ready to 
return home, the coachmen as well as the organ 
blower haying miscaleulated the length of the 
sermon. 


<> 


‘“Do you pretend to have as good a judgment as 
I haye?” exclaimed an enraged wife to her 
husband, 

“Well, no,” he replied, slowly, ‘“‘our choice of 
partners for life shows that my judgment is not to 
be compared to yours.” 


6 imeem 


An agricultural journal says that ‘‘wormy apples 
will not keep as well as those that are sound.” 
That depends. You just place a basket of wormy 
apples and another of sound ones within reach of a 
dozen boys, and the wormy ones will remain long 
after the sound ones have disappeared. 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will pay to the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five eonsecutive numbers of SpaArE MoMENTs 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space provided, Olaims must be sent in (accom- 
pended by the six consecutive copies) within seven 

ays of the .date of the accident. Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
Moments will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each Potting 6 signature of the deceagod, | 
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HORSE DEALERS’ LITTLE DODGE 


HOW OLD HORSES ARE MADE YOUNG = 


AGAIN. 


In all professional and business walks of life there 
are found those who havea wideidea of the old saying :_ 
‘‘ Get money—honestly if you can, but get money.” — 
And ‘‘get money” the perpetrators of knavish 
malpractices do, and none more so, perhaps, 
than the small dealers who selland barter for horse- 
flesh. i 

These little dealers, who are more generally 
known as ‘‘horse copers,” are some of the most 
unscrupulous of the knaves to whose roguery the 
unwary portion of the British public so often fall 
victims. : 

It may be said that the many well-known firms 
would not stoop to any action which might sully 
the good name which, in itself, is always a stand- 
ing recommendation to them ; but it is lower down 
on the ‘‘ professional” scale that we must look for 
the man who can do ‘‘jist wort yer like with a 
hoss,” and ‘‘make ’im look jist.as yer will.” ; 

Hf you enter the open market or the private yard 
for the purpose of buying a horse, you will find 
everybody yery civil and most ready to oblige. 
The horses are trotted about for your edification, 
and one or two are signalled out by the dealer for 
your special scrutiny. Those are the ones he wishes 
to get rid of, and buyers should be wary. He will 
tun his hand up and down the flanks, raise the fore 
and hind hoofs, open the mouths, and sweep the 
manes with his hand, all the while expatiating on 
each horse’s merits. Meanwhile, one or two horses 
about which he has said nothing are quietly being 
walked round. y 

Our readers all know that the mouth is the 
guarantee as to a horse’s age, and the dealer soon ~ 
asks you to ‘‘inspect him.” The horse may be a 
veritable Methuseiah ; but to your unpractised eye 
may appear ‘‘ six off,” ‘‘rising five,” or ‘ coming 
four,” as the case may be. Even at times a 
“vet.” himself is decetved in part, to such a skilful © 
and perfect pitch has the coper’s art reached. 

We gave the other week in the correspondence 
page a few hints on how to tell the age of a horse, 
to which we refer the reader, The coper now | 
knows that'if the horse appears as he is, the chances 
of getting him off will be small; so his art comes 
to his aid, and, by the use of an instrument lke 
an engraving tool, he cuts out the cavity, and 
applies a hot iron, which leaves that dark mark 
which makes an aged horse appear any age from 
five to seven years. In the same way the colt’s or 
filly’s three-year milk teeth are often extracted or 
loosened a bit, with the view to forcing the growth — 
of the permanent ones. But this is not so easily 
accomplished as the reduction process, and when 
resorted to has to be done with extreme eare to 
prevent breakage. This practice is merely done for 
the purpose of deceiving a would-be purchaser into 
believing the colt or filly to be older than it really 
is. The operation inyolyes much torture and pain 
to the poor beast. ; a 

Many a poor old ‘“‘nag” has been rejuvenated 
by a system of overfeeding in conjunction with a 
proportionate quantity of physic. Its siti 
condition and glossy coat inspire the inexperience 
buyer with the belief that the horse is in a state of 
perfection, and the transaction proyes eminently 
satisfactory to the seller. It is only after a little 
work that the purchase begins to lose its flesh an 


‘show signs of age and decay. , 


One of the cruellest methods of reducing the 
appearance of a horse’s age is what i¢ known in the 
stable yard as ‘‘ puffing the glym.” ‘In old horses 
it will be noticed that there is always an indenta-_ 
tion in the foréhead a little above the eyes. 
remedy this and to give the beast a youthful and 
vigorous appearance a puncture with a sharp instru- 
ment is made in the depression, and a tube is in- 
serted through which the coper blows and inflat 
the sunken skin again. All trace of the operation 
is then obliterated, and the tell-tale depression has 
entirely disappeared. But this is a er 
cedure, ag are all the others to which 
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SLEEP-WALKERS, 
AND THEIR PECULIAR WAYS. 


years engaged the attention of some of the most 
eminent members of the medical profession; but ag 
yet science has found no means to cure this peculiar 
and most dangerous habit, which we may justly 
call disease. 
. “What causes sleep-walking,” would be a most 
interesting question for discussion in the corre- 
spondence page, and I am not without hope that 
_ some of our readers will give us their views upon 
the subject. ut 
In this article, however, we shall simply deal 
with a few interesting cases which have come under 
_ the notice of the writer, who himself has on several 
occasions indulged in the practice. 
Amongst the most notable cases of the kind may 
be mentioned that of a young lady living at a 
small village “in Gloucestershire. From early 
childhood she had been in the habit of walking in 
her sleep, each time extending the scope of her 
midnight perambulations in a marked degree. The 
first knowledge her parents gained of her being 
addicted to somnambulism was brought about in a 
most singularmanner. The father had been to a fair 
some miles ouf all day, and came home late very 
tired, and went to bed, forgetting his usual custom 
of bolting the door. 
_ After he had retired and was dozing off, he was 
requested by his spouse to get up and go down- 
stairs, as she was certain, from hearing heavy noises 
below, that someone was in the house. 
___ Having vainly tried to laugh her out of her idea, 
he descended, and as he reached the kitchen he 
started back for a moment in mute surprise mingled 
with slight feelings of horror. | 
_ Before him stood his daughter robed in her 
flowing nightdress, and holding in her hand a 
small paraffinlamp. Her face was as pale as death, 
and her eyes—as is the custom with sleep-walkers— 
_ were wide open, but with a dull and vacant stare 
_ tesembling the unclosed eyes of the dead. The 
i ood, too, had left her lips, leaving them a livid 
Jn ue. 
Lf _ He stood for a few seconds astonished, knowing 
2 full well that it was a case of somnambulism. 
He was doubtful as to whether to wake her or 


_ He was on the point of doing the former when the 
thought of the possible dangerous consequences 
flashed across him, and he stood by silent and 
_ watchful. wets 
A First, she walked slowly tound the room, then 
_ carefully deposited the lamp upon the table. 
_ Next'she sought the sideboard and took therefrom 
B38 book she had been reading during the day. 
__ Having then got the book, she again took up the 
lamp and walked slowly back to her room. The 
_ next morning she knew nothing about it. 
_ But she did not confine herself to the house. 
Wy _ Occasionally she would go round the garden, care- 
_ fullyunlocking and relocking doors, andoften return 
_ with a bunch of flowers which she had uncon- 
_ sclously plucked. 
__At last came an occasion when her mania for 
sleep-walking was the medium of a great service to 
_ herfather. —_ 
__ _ A valuable document had been mislaid for some 
_ days and no one could find a trace of it, and the 
4 aca a the nes is reat, inasmuch that he 
_ fequired it most urgently for the day succeedin 
the incident I am about bs relate, i 
_ _ the night previous he went fo bod very ill- 
_. tempered at the loss the absence of the document 
. would occasion him. In the night, however, our 
_ sleeping friend got up and went through her usual 
_ midnight wanderings. The next morning she woke 
_ up totind the precious document ¢lasped tightly in 
_ herhand. 
‘Et is not known to this day from what unsearched 
; corner she had brought it to light, but suffice it to 
say that her somnambulistic propensities were the 
Means of saying: some £400 or £500 loss to her 


eculiar case, although it happened 


+ Another 
q some twenty-nine years ago, and which un« 


_Sleep-walking, or somnambulism, has for many 


wait until she returned of her own free will. | 


— 
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happily terminated fatally, was that of young 
Barnett, of a Manchester suburb. He used to per- 
form some of the most miraculous and most difficult 
feats while under the influence of this so-called 
‘troubled rest.” Anda most eurious part of this 
case is the fact that he would assuredly rise at the 
very self-same hour each night, and thus it was 
that a good many people used to congregate to 
satisfy their curiosity. : 

Many at first looked upon it as a perfect swindle ; 
but the relatives of young Barnett’ being well-to-do 
and well known, it induced many of the unbelievers 
to wait for a sight of this midnight apparition. 

Punctually—as a rule, at the hour of two—the 
youthful somnambulist would be observed slowly 
but steadily to creep out of his bedroom window, 
and, after a moment’s peuse, standing on the sill, 
let himself down the piping which ran to the 
roof of the dwelling; then he would open the street 
door—always unlocked—and return. On no occa- 
sion was he observed to ascend, 

Hvery means were taken by the lad’s parents and 
every aid was sought to see if these nocturnal freaks 
could be stopped, but to no purpose. 

At last, however, there came the night when the 
youth was destined to wall for the last time in his 
sleep. 

On this occasion he was seen by a cabdriver to 
fall from the window-sill with a terrible thud to 
the ground, and as soon as assistance arrived he 
was found to be quite dead. The sight presented a 
shocking spectacle, and one which the sorrowful, 
heartbroken parents never forgot. 

There are also many humorous incidents con- 
nected with this dangerous practice, and one of 
these may be thoroughly believed, since i happened 
to myself. 

On the occasion in question, £ got out of bed 
and walked into the bath-room, and after haying 
filled the bath with cold water, stepped deliberately 
in. With a sudden and terrible thrill never to be 
forgotten, I awoke from the contact with the cold 
‘water, and felt dazed for a time as to what had 
happened. My idea of the sensations I went 
through are these. First I experienced a peculiar 
thrill or shiver whilst in a half-dazed state, then a 
slight twitching of the muscles of the hands, arms, 
and legs, followed by a glow of unusual warmth in 
the body. 

It is seldom that one awakes whilst in this state 
of unconsciousness, but itis most hazardous, and 
likely to prove fatal if anyone should endeayour 
to awaken a sleep-walker. The fright on. re- 
returning to sudden consciousness is so great that 
in many cases it has been known to haye injured 
the reason of the person thus disturbed. 

Many efforts have been made to stop the habit 
and to check it by gradual effort, but few are the 
cases where such attempts have proved successful. 

A good many somnambulists have been followed, 
taken by the hand, and gently led back, but on no 
occasion, if unconscious resistance is shown, should 
force be resorted to. 

Among the partially successful, though rare, 
cases of checking the habit, two haye been brought 
about by the simple means of following the 
“sleeper” and dipping the hands in lukewarm 
water, and another by .extinguishing the light the 
sleeper carried. 


<> 


A smart schoolboy says it takes thirteen letters 
to spell “‘ cow,” and proves it thus: ‘‘ See O double 
you.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS, 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best stofy (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
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ABOUT PICKPOCKETS. 


A man needs some excellent qualities to become 
a successful pickpocket. He must have a touch of 
which an artist might be proud, and alacrity which 
any one might envy; a manner which is blandly 
fascinating, an easy, unassuming presence, and a 
calm demeanour. In fact, to sum him up in a word, 
he must bea natural actor. Coolness in a trying 
moment isa great and necessary accomplishment and 
an abundance of graceful and eloquent expostulation 
must be at his command to carry him through 
emergencies. He deoms his calling an art, and 
indeed it must be a veritable art when one comes 
to consider the careful manipulation which his 
success commands. 

The pickpocket will “‘ annex” anything, from a 
Prayer-book to a gold watch or diamond pin, and 
he is not above at times annexing a handkerchief if 
the feeling to be possessed of other people’s belong~ 
ings is upon him. 

A clever man will never be seen in one vicinity 
twice in the same guise, for a man who knows tho 
intricacies and dangers of his calling has always an 
extensive wardrobe of disguises. Dressed to the 
pink of perfection, he will wander forth to the most 
fashionable quarters, and mark with his eagle eye his 
unwary victims. He will approach a gentleman on 
whose tie reposes avaluablepin. Ashe nears he will 
pretend to see someone passing on the opposite side of 
the road, will turn and raise his hat in the most cour- 
teous manner, and in doing so cannon the approach- 
ing victim. His work has been done in that 
momentary confusion of the collision. But his self- 
possession has not left him. With a caimand most 
apologetic air he hopes he is forgiven, and as the 
ruified stranger walks on he turns down a side 
street, and, in the seclusion of the nearest hansom, 
makes off the richer by a ten guinea pin. But 
though this is part ot the pickpocket’s ‘‘ pro- 
fession,” it is not actual pocket picking. 

The dodges of the lower members of the exaft are 
many. Two have even gone so far as to start a sham 
fight in the middle of a side street while a third has 
hovered around the excited crowd, which has mean- 
while gathered, lifting everything available. Ata 
whistle the combatants cease and move away, and 
the crowd disperse, thinking the ‘‘boys im blue” are 
about. 

No pickpocket who considers himself anything of 
a pickpocket will miss a race meeting. It is here 
that his harvest is reaped, and amongst the ranks 
of those who are returning home flush with the 
pleasure of winning and with the pleasure of drink- 
ing,that ‘‘tipetty-flipper” makes his grand coup. 
To public dances also the clever man, and equally 
clever dancer, makes his way, and the poor cloak- 
room keeper is often blamed for what should really 
be credited to him. But “‘lady”’ pickpockets— 
generally good dancers, pretty, and fascinating— 
more often gain access to dances than men. They 
have greater facilities forplying their “art thanmen. 
What is easior, whilst being clasped in the embrace 
of a victim, than to work her fascinating wiles? 
What is more simple for her while nestling agaist 
his broad shoulder, tripping the light fantastic with 
her daintily shod feet, than to ‘‘tip the light 
fantastic ” with her daintily gloved hand. 


> 


Visitor: ‘‘What is that whieh no man wants, 
no man has, and no man can get rid of 2?” 
Small Boy: ‘‘ My sister Mary.” 


——:0:—— 


Brown: ‘‘ Whose umbrella is this? It looks 


like one I lost.” ; 
Smith: “I don’t see how it can, for I scraped 


the handle and altered it generally.” 
——:0:—~ 
He had staid and staid the night beforo until 


the girl was mad enough to say anything, and she 


did the next day when she met him. 
“JT had a perfectly delightful time at your house 


last night,” he murmured. | i : 
“Time ? It was more like eternity ” sho said, 


eurtly. 
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No, 118—THE MYSTERIOUS 
JOCKEY. 


Upon the steps of his ancient home 
The Squire of Thornton Glyde 
Stood and gazed as the setting sun 

Sank over the green hillside. 


And as it disappeared from view 
And the twilight shadows fell 

He turned and looked on the greystone walls 
As though bidding a last farewell. 


A sound like a sob broke from his lips, 
And a moisture dimmed his sight, 

‘*My childhood’s home,” he mused at length; 
“‘ Our fate will be sealed to-night. 


‘<Strangers will soon usurp the place, 
The rights of an only son— 

Will claim all this, whilst I, alas! 
Father, what have you done? 


‘*Ruined me, beggared me ; mortgaged all 
A son has a right to claim ; 

Home, birthright gone—all—all, saye what ?— 
An ancient and titled name.” 


He leaned his head on his hands, and then 
For a few short moments’ space 

Gaye vent to his grief, the grief of one, 
The last of an honoured race. 


* * * * * * * * 


That night the squire and the mortgagee 
Of Thornton Glyde first met ; 

The face of one wore a jaunty air, 
The other’s was pale and set. 


The two men bowed, no hands were clasped, 
No greeting, no friendly air 

Passed the lips of the baronet ; 
He knew why the other was there. 


Then the future owner of Thornton Glyde, 
Said—and he tried to show 

A sympathy, which only made 
The blood to the squire’s cheek flow— 


“‘T’m grieved, Sir Henry, that we must meet, 
In such a peculiar way, 

But maybe a settlement may be made, 
When you’ve heard what I’ve to say. 


“« Tm a man of few words, so won't attempt 
To beat about far and wide, 

For you know by now, this deed will soon 
Make me master of Thornton Glyde. 


“‘Tn a month from now the interest falls due— 
This mortgage fully explains— 

That for money lent, the security is 
The whole of these broad domains. 


‘“‘T know your feelings, Sir Henry, and feel 
For you a sincere regard ; 

And with a proposal I’ve come to show, 
It is not my wish to be hard. 


** My proposal is this—you have the name, 
Whilst I have the wealth you need, 

And to let this old estate change hands, 
Would be a pity indeed. 


«You are single—you start—pray hear me out! 
Why let this deed ruin your life ? 
Tl give you back all, if you’ll but consent, 
To make my daughter your wife!” 
The squire turned livid a moment ; and then 
He drew his tall figure erect, 
And said, with a gasp; ‘‘ If I had thought, 
I might have known what to expect. 


* Vols. I., II., IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


“‘T know my father has mortgaged the whole 
Of his son’s inheritance, sir, 

But he has not tarnished his name—thank God! 
On that rests no blemish, no slur. 


‘‘ You make this proposal to me, no doubt, 
Thinking that I see its worth, 

That, being poor, I would grasp it to save 
The dear old home of my birth. 


‘“My father has wronged me, driven me forth 
From my rights, my home, and my clan, 

But e’en in the face of this wrong I still 
Possess the heart of a man. 


‘* Hear my reply ; not if I must roam 
The world with a mendicant’s fare 

Would I stoop my honour to such an act, 
Or sully the name that I bear.” 


“‘Qurse you !” exclaimed the other, who saw 
The squire had seen his design, 

“Then hear me ; a month from to-day, I foreclose, 
And Thornton Glyde will be mine.” 


* * * * * 


The squire sat alone that night, sad at heart, 
Thinking how best he could cope 

With his fate, and he looked ahead and saw 
No means, no bright ray of hope. 


At last he sprang up. ‘‘ By Heavens!” he cried; 
‘There is a chance yet—only one; 

I still have the mare and sufficient to back, 
If Bob is but good for the run ! 


“«He’s getting old now; but I think out of love 
For the stud in which he took pride; 

If I tell him the chance may save me, I know 
He'd risk very life in the ride! 


‘* The last straw may save me—God grant it may! 
Ah! how can I lose the estate ? 

Lose ? No, I cannot; Heaven help me, I won’t! 
It may not e’en now be too late!” 


* * * * * 


“That night the squire sought the old jockey out 
And told him the pitiful tale. 

“‘Ruined!” Bob gasped. ‘‘ Will I ride the mare ? 
God bless you, sir, yes; she shan’t fail! 


‘* Look at her, sir—she’s as fit now to run 
As her dame was ten years ago, 

When I steered her home just half a length, 
In front of ‘ Black Domino.’ 


I’m growing old now, but my seat is as firm, 
As ’twas when I rode ‘ The Bride,’ 

And I swear ‘ Bopeep’ shall win, sir, and save 
The mortgage on Thornton Glyde.” 


* * * * * 


The day of the race at length came round, 
Twas a bright, clear August morn; 

The betting was odds on the blue and white— 
The old colonel’s mare, ‘‘ Forlorn.” 


The second favourite was ‘‘ Miss Malone,” 
And then came ‘‘ The Rising Sun; ” 

As a rank outsider, ‘“‘ Bopeep”’ came last, 
At odds of five hundred to one. 


Sir Henry was calm and cool, though his face 
Wore a look of anxious care, 

For as the starting hour drew near, 
No Thornton colours were there. 


The moments waned, but there came no sign 
Of the Thornton black and gold, 

And Sir Harry’s anxious face turned pale, 
His blood ran chill and cold. 


Ten minutes more; then he learned the truth— 
Old Bob had been taken ill, 

And his heart sank low, for he knew not whom, 
The old jockey’s place could fill. 


And then the bell rang ; ‘‘ lost! lost !”’ he groaned, 
“Twas but a chance at the most. 

"Tis now too late!” and he turned his gaze 
From the scene at the starting-post. 

He turned as he heard the cry: ‘‘ They’re off!” 
As he did so his blood ran cold— 


For he caught a glimpse of a form bedecked 
In the Thornton black and gold. 


Be eee eer Oe eka Meee Sh I eo 


mad?” 
But the shout that rent the air 
Was lost to him then, for his eyes were fixed 
On the form that was riding his mare. 


The seconds seemed years to his throbbing heart, 
As the steeds rushed madly past; 

‘‘The favourite’s done! Yes, see ‘ Bopeep’ 
Is closing upon her fast!” 


‘‘ Black and gold wins!” that cry was enough, 
He gazed at the flying steed, d 

And saw ‘‘ Bopeep” coming down the straight 
A good two lengths the lead, 


As the mare came on he caught the glance 
Of her unknown rider’s eye— 
‘« Kitty ! Kitty! Great Heavens!” he gasped, 
And she seemed to hear that ery. ‘ 
But ‘‘ Folorn ” was now close on her heels, 
A few strides more at most— 
And, then, by that deafening shout he knew 
That ‘‘Bopeep” had passed the post. 


In a moment he held to his beating heart 
That slight, black and gold clad form, 

Whose courage and love had brought once more 
The sunshine after the storm. 


“‘ Kitty, my darling!” he cried at length, 
‘Tell me, dear, how you knew ?” 

Said she, with a smile, ‘‘ I couldn’t trust Bob, 
So J sent that note to you.” 

Well, the lovers between them made things right, 
And for the way that Kate behaved ; 

Her fee for the ‘‘ win” was a plain gold ring, 
From the squire whose estate she’d saved. 


“ Great Pogaas !” he gasped, “am I dreaming— E 


Se ee 


He: ‘‘ How chilly it is to-night! I could hug 
up to a stove, I feel so cold.” 

She: ‘Is that so? Why, I’m so warm I feel 
just like a stove.” 


progr hie ae 


Member of the School Board, visiting at boys’ 
school: ‘‘ Well, Johnny, with what branch are you 
most familiar ?” 

Johnny: ‘‘ That one, sir,” pointing to the cane 
on the teacher’s desk. 


comes Olsens 


Hicks: ‘‘See here, waiter, it’s an hour since I 
ordered my lunch, and it hasn’t come yet. I can’t 
afford to sit here all day.” 

Waiter: ‘‘That’s all right, sir. 
charges no rent for our tables, sir.” 


We never 


Oa ee 


Ella: ‘‘Pa says we can’t marry for ten years. 
But don’t look so sad, George. You are young 
ye Fd ‘ 

George: ‘‘ Yes, I know I am, dearest, 
thinking of myself, but of you, love.” 

It was at once put off indefinitely. 


I wasn’t 


aes 


Slimpurse: ‘‘ What are you doing in this out- 
landish neighbourhood ?” 

Shortpurse: ‘‘ Waiting for something to turn 
u std 
‘‘Huh! There won’t be anything turn up here.” 
“* Yes, there will. My landlord threatens to put 
me out to-morrow, so I’ve been hunting for — 
another place. I’ve just got the refusal of this — 
miserable shanty, and have sent for my wife to 
come and look at it. The something I expect to 
turn up is her nose when she sees it.” 


£20.) EIR OMS R ea) neoeae 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize’ £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “A’s” and “T’s”in 
each chapter of the story entitled—THE RACH FOR 
WEALTH, including titles, chapters, author's name, 
poetry, etc., ete. during its publication in PARE MOMENTS. — 

ull particulars will be found in Ne. 140, in which 
number the story commenced, ae 
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THE COSTLIEST PICTURE. 


_HOW MEISSONIER CAME TO PAINT THE 
“1814” THAT SOLD FOR 850,000 FRANCS. 


Meissonier’s ‘‘1814” was painted twenty-eight 


earsago. At about that time Delahaute, aFrench 


ancier with a passion for the fine arts, called at 
Meissonier’s studio. The painter was busy with a 
very little picture. 

‘“What is this picture to represent?” asked 
Delahaute. 

““A military subject, which I have entitled 
£1814,’ ” was Meissonier’s response. 

‘Your subject is very big, but your canvas is 
very small, M. Meissonier. Why don’t you paint 
a large picture ?” 

‘«‘T have sketched in the picture thus small,” 
explained the artist, ‘for two reasons: first, 
because it is after my own style of painting; and, 
second, I must confess it openly, because I am in 
need of money. I work very slowly, and therefore 
can complete a small picture much sooner than a 
large one.” 

“You need money? Paint my picture then. 
What will it cost?” 

“Twenty-five thousand francs.” 

‘§ Humpa that is a good deal of money.” 
Delahaute drew a purse from his pocket, however, 
and counted out twenty-five thousand francs on the 
artist’s table. ‘‘I wish also to have your picture 
‘1814,’” he continued, ‘‘ but on the express con- 
dition that you paint iton a large canvas.” Some 
time afterwards Meissonier finished Delahaute’s 
portrait. When the financier called to look it 
over, Meissonier showed him the first sketch of the 

Sage “1814” asking, ‘Is that big enough for 
you » 

‘* Exactly, and what shall you charge me?” 

‘‘Seventy thousand francs.” 

The picture was finished and paid for and was 
first exhibited inthe summer of 1864. It was re- 
cognisedatonce asa great work. A little later came 
the great Franco-Prussian war, then the Commune. 
The picture, it was planned, should be sold in 
England for 300,000 francs, but the negotiations 
came to naught. Some time afterwards one of 
the Vanderbilts offered 400,000 francs for it. 
Delahaute consulted with Meissonier, who advised 
him: ‘‘ Don’t let the picture go for so little money. 
It is worth much more.” 

Delahaute listened to this advice and promised 
the artist 50,000 francs should the picture be sold 
for more than the amount of Vanderbilt’s offer. 
Since 1864 Delahaute had paid annually £20 insu- 
rance on the picture. Last year, when it was 
exhibited in the Palais des Beaux Arts, the insu- 
Trance premium was as high as £40 orsomewhat 
more. Such was the condition of affairs when last 
year M. Bague, a famous connoisseur of paintings, 
came with the offer of 500,000 francs. Delahaute 
could not resist, and agreed to sell the picture. 
Then the question was: ‘“‘For whom did Bague 
buy it?” The next morning every one knew the 
answer. Bague’s principal in the purchase was M. 
Ohauchard, former director of the great warehouse 
in the Louvre. He had offered his representative 
850,000 francs for Meissonier’s masterpiece. Con- 
sequently, in twenty-four hours, M. Bague, by a 
mere turn of the hand, had made 350,000 francs in 
cash. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” had brought 600,000, 
and Murillo’s “‘ Ascension ” 650,000 francs. 

This most costly of modern paintings is thus 
described by Ernest Leblanc in the Newe Zuercher 
Zeitung: “On a rough, torn, furrowed road, 
covered with half-melted snow, rides Napoleon on 
his war horse, followed by his general staff. The 
Generals glower, gloomy and discouraged, before 
them. They do not venture to break the silence 
that enyelops their Emperor. Napoleon, with the 
three-cornered hat over his brow, gives himself 
over to bitter reflections. His right hand rests in 
the fold of his grey, tightly buttoned coat. His 
countenance is pale, his eye dead, his mouth deeply 
marked by the fever. mediately behind him 
rides Marshal Ney, his clenched fist resting on his 
hip. He wears a deep green coat, with a General’s 


sash on the side and a great, grey mantle over his 
shoulders. On the same level follows General 
Berthold, enveloped in a black mantle, and with an 
expression of resignation on his face. In almost 
the same line rides General Drouot. He wears a 
black coat. His right hand rests in the pocket and 
the steps of his horse appear to be rocking him 
asleep. Behind him are Generals Gourgaud, 
Flahaut, and the whole general staff, with guides, 
couriers, and hussar officers.” . 

Meissonier, who died in February this year, is 
described by Ernest Leblanc as a little, old, bow- 
legged man, with a long beard which fell in waves 
over his breast. He was not really rich, although 
many of his paintings were sold for exceedingly 
high prices. He always lived extravagantly, and 
frequently confessed that he had never made any 
calculation of the profit that had accrued to him 
from his work. 

> 


CAUTION TO CABMEN. 


Indignant London Cabby (holding in his palm a 
shilling which he has just received from his fare) : 
‘Here, Cap’n, wot d’yer call this?” 

Fare: ‘‘Heads. And heads it is, by Jove.” 
(Grabs it and escapes. ) 


——:0:—— 


Maud (writing): ‘‘And now, my dear Ethel, I 
must conclude, as cousin Charlie is looking over 
my shoulder, reading every word I write.” 

Cousin Charlie (looking over her shoulder, ex- 
citedly): ‘‘’Pon my honour, Maud, I wasn’t doing 
anything of the kind, I assure you!”’ 


0 


‘Mr. Jones, you might lend me that novel. I 
have been wanting to read it for some time.” 

‘“‘T am heartbroken at being compelled to refuse, 
my dear madam; but I’ve made it # rule not to 
lend books—they are never returned. The proof is 
before you. You see how well stocked with volumes 
my shelves are? Well, they are all borrowed.” 


20: 

A Birmingham man recently attempted to tele- 
graph to friends in a neighbouring town—‘“‘ Can- 
not be down till Thursday—foreman drunk.” 

He went down on Thursday, and was astonished 
by the hilarious manner in which his friends re- 
ceived him. 

It came out that the telegram when received 


read: ‘‘Cannot come down before Thursday fore- 
noon-—drunk.”’ 


0: 


Mr. Lenz (photographer): ‘‘I have not for a 
long time had go good a sitteras you are. The ex- 
pression is exactly right. How did you gain such 
control over the facial muscles? Are you an actor?” 

Mr. Rhodster: ‘‘ No, sir.” 


‘Well, well! Perhaps you are a bicyclist ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

‘‘ Ah, that explains it. It comes from riding the 
machine over cobble-stones, and trying to look as 
if you enjoyed it.” 


OUR CURRENT LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 
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VOLS. I. and II. of SPARE MoMENTS, bound in cloth and gold 
lettered, price 5s, each, post free 5s. 6d. 

VOLS, III, IV. and V. (with Index), 3s. 6d, each, post free 4s. 

DIVISIONS I. to XI., containing 13 numbers, price 1s, each, 
post free ls. 4$d. 

MONTHLY PART for October, price 6d. each,'post free 8d, 

OASES for binding 26 numbers, price ls., post free 1s. 44d. 

INDEXES to VOLS. II, to V. 1d. each, post free 14d. 

VOLS. I. II. III. IV. and Y. of “ Recitations for All,’ each con- 
taining 12 Poems, 6d. each, post free 7d. 

“How to get on the Stage,” a useful guide for stage aspirants, 
price 5d., post free 7d, 
psa Home Life of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 6d,, post 

“Home Life of Queen Victoria,” 2s. 2d., post free 2s, 6d. 

“ All About Marriage,” price 10d., post free 1s, 3d. 

“A Woman’s Mistake,” by Florence Minter, in volume form, 
price 3s. post free. 

Nos, 78 and 109 of SPARE MOMENTS, with which were issued 
the second and third coloured plates, price 2d. each; post free 3d. 
each. A few special plates, entitled “Spare Moments,” are on 
sale, price sixpence each, post free 7d. 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
Or at 12 and 18, Fetter Lane, London, B.C. 


WEALTHY BEGGARS. 


Though it may seem a paradox, there is no deny- 


ing the fact that there are, and have been, numerous 
‘wealthy beggars.” 


Begging has become, not only in England, but 


throughout Europe and America, almost an industry, 
and there is no doubt that it is a profitable one. 


The street ‘‘ yogler,” i.¢., tramp, who parades the 


thoroughfares singing hymns, songs, etc., earns 
often much more than is the income of those whose 
liberality keeps him in idleness. Not many weeks 
ago one of these individuals on being searched at a 
police-court was found to be carrying about hisperson 
no less a sum in silyer and copper than £1 4s. 1}d., 
and this amount, it would appear, was aday’s takings. 
And after all, what is it? 
hundred and eighty-nine pence from two hundred 
and eighty-nine charitably-disposed individuals. 
At this rate it is not to be wondered that beggars 
become wealthy. 


The sum represents two 


Not many months ago, a well-known armless 


man who used to go about spinning tops with his 
stumps, died, and shortly afterwards the public 
were astounded at the value of his “estate.” — 
was proved to be the owner of several houses in a 
northern suburb, besides the possessor of two or 
three thousand pounds in a Government security. 


He 


In another case a Frenchman who used to beg 


from door to door in the Parisian capital left a nice 
little income for his two sons, who had never had 
an inkling of their father’s “‘ calling,” and had often 
wondered what kept him away from home for days 
at astretch. They had both been educated well, 
and had never seen their father in any other attire 
than that of a private gentleman. t 
the crafty old fellow used to go out every morning, 
put his begging habiliments on at a recognised 
place, and change again in the evening, returning 
for all the world like a commercial or professional 
man. However, he left the boys 30,000 francs in 
French rentes, besides two freehold houses. 


It appeared that 


France seems to be the happy hunting-ground 
for beggars, and crippled ones in particular. The 


laws against mendicity do not appear to be so strict 


on that side of the silver streak. It is a curious 


fact that most of these Parisian mendicants are 


foreigners, and a large proportion of them German 
aliens. It has been stated to the Sdreté Générale 
with regard to these crippled beggars that they 
have often been regularly hired by persons with 
the object of gaining pecuniary benefit from their 
hire. It is also said that little children are syste- 
matically mutilated and deformed for the purposes 
of this ‘‘ beggar” trade. 

But reverting once more to the wealthy branch 
of the begging fraternity, the American crossing- 
sweeper who died last year in Boston will afford an 
illustration of the existence of affluent mendi- 
cants. For many years he swept a crossing 
in New York and hearing that the business 
was in a flourishing way in England he crossed 
over and took a sweeping in the West-end. 
After five years he went on to Paris and did like- 
wise, and finally returned to New York the richer 
by a large amount. Taking up his old position in 
New York he worked away until age and exposure 
began to tell upon him, when he sold out, retired 
to Boston, and ended his days in comfort and peace, 
in company with a child he adopted as a hobby. 
This child on his death was by his will made heiress 
to something like 100,000 dols. 

This would lead one to the belief that though 
begging is a hard life it is by no means an un- 
profitable one. 

————_—_——_>——--—- 


Judge: “What do you do during the week ? ie 
Tramp : ‘‘ Nothing.” 

Judge: ‘And on Sunday ?” 

Tramp: ‘Then I take a day off.” 


A eee 


Mrs. Grubbs (at the theatre): ‘‘I think it’s per- 
fectly disgraceful, the fervent way those two lovers 
kiss on the stage.” 

Mr. Grubbs: ‘‘ They don’t really kiss—they only 
pretend to. They’re married.” 


Screntiric Mun say that a wink occupies about 
the sixth of a second. 


THe latest innovation in New York barber shops 
is that of keeping open all night. 


Axsour 46,000 visitors ascend the Monument 
every year, yielding an income of £570. 

In Drnmarx the life-saving stations are all 
supplied with oil for stilling the wayes in storms. 


Tr is an ascertained fact that there is searcely an 
habitual criminal in the country who has not been 
imprisoned as a child. 


Mr. GLADSTONE shares with the late Harl of 
Derby the credit of being the only British States- 
man who has been Prime Minister thrice. 


MusHRooMs generally consist of 90 per cent. of 
water; but, in spite of this, the balance of 10 per 
cent. is said to be more nutritious than bread, 


A REPORT was recently circulated thata house in 
New Kent-road was haunted, and for several weeks 
crowds of persons assembled at night to see the 
ce ghost.” 


Lone before London coined money, or possibly 
had a Tower to coin it in, Winchester, under King 
Athelstane possessed six mints for coining as many 
different denominations of metallic currency. 


Mrs. Cuarnus A. Dana, the wifo of the editor 
of the New York Sun, isa thoroughly old-fashioned 
housekeeper. Her servants do as she tells them. 
She makes all her own purchases, and superintends 
the preparation of all meals. 


In the Queen’s private gardens, at Osborne, 
there is a myrtle about five feet in height bearing 
an inscription to the effect that it has grown from a 
sprig of myrtle taken by the Queen from the 
Princess Royal’s wedding bouquet on the day of 
her marriage with the then Crown Prince. 


Ir NEED wot Worry Us !—Sir Robert Ball, the 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland, predicted a short 
time ago that 50,000,000 years ago the moon was 
a part of this earth, and that in 50,000,000 years 
hence the moon would be twice the distance it is 
now, and the length of the day then would be 
1,400 or 1,700 hours long, or equal to twenty- 
seyen of our present days. 

Prorsssor Luz, chief of the Bowdoin College 
Pxploration Party, has returned to Halifax, (N.S8.) 
from Labrador. He claims to have discovered a race 
of Montagnais Indians, hitherto unknown to white 
tien, and has also brought back a valuable collec- 
tion of natural history specimens. The fish species 
which he has collected are double the number pre- 
viously known to exist in those waters. 


PEOPLE BurtED ALIVE.—More persons are buried 
alive than is commonly supposed, and of this there 
are well authenticated instances. In the August of 
1873 a young lady died soon after her marriage. 
She was buried the same day. Within the year the 
husband married again, and the mother of the first 
bride resolved to remove her daughter’s body to her 
native town, Marseilles. They opened the vault, 
and found the poor girl’s body prostrate, her hair 
dishevelled, her shroud torn to pieces. She had 
risen, and had burst her narrow prison (the 
coffin), to find herself in one a little larger, but 
more inexorable, 
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SPARE 


In Cuma all of the shopping is dono in the 
evening, 


In SwEDEN you can get a competent servant 
girl for £3 a year. / 


M. Juzus Smon, the French statesman, is an 
abstainer and a non-smoker, 


THE fountains at Trafalgar-square spout fiye 
hundred gallons of water a minute, 


More Gor~p has been obtained from Spanish 
America than any other part of the world. 


ir may not be generally known that the great 
Missionary College of England is at Canterbury. 
In the United States of America there are 175,000 
eras saloons, 10,000 of which are in New York 
ity. 


_NapoLeon Bonaparte dictated and afterwards 
signed his love letters to Josephine—a somewhat 
formal method of loye-making, surely. 


Dunrine the year ending with July the average 
daily population of the prisons of the United 
Kingdom was 13,495, of whom 2,377 were females. 


Sorfr SOAP AND POTASH will gradually turn dark 
hair a bright mahogany colour, and sub-carbonate 
* potash will impart an old gold colour to any 

air. 


‘“NEXT TO My Huspanp,” says Patti, ‘‘I love 
my beautiful home in Wales. Ilove my singing, 
I love my painting, my banjo, and my zither, 
ane ab! the dear public.” La Diya has a large 

eart. 


THERE is a common but erroneous notion that, by 
giving notice at the Bank of England, payment of 
a stolen bank-note can be stopped, provided the 
number is known. The Governor of the Bank, at 
a recent meeting of the proprietors, explained that 
they have no legal power to decline payment, and 
that all the Bank officials can dois to demand some 
explanation as to how the person presenting became 
possessed of the note. 


THE new saloon carriage of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is a magnificent apartment. It 
is 10} feet in height, and is furnished with a dozen 
easy-chairs. The ceiling is frescoed with a beauti- 
ful design representing the four seasons, and one 
of the most striking novelties consists of six bay 
windows. Besides this apartment there are laya- 
tories, where a quantity of powdered soap slides into 
the basin of water on pressing a button. 


A Novet Novet.—What is, perhaps, the most 
curious and interesting literary combination of 
modern times has just been announced by The 
Genilewoman. In the first twenty numbers of that 
journal there appeared week by week a ‘‘ Novel” 
noyel, each chapter being by a different atithor— 
an amateur and reader of the journal. This very 
successful scheme suggested to the editor the idea 
of a novel written by many well-known novelists 
without consultation or any plan being prearranged. 
The result has been a remarkable work of fiction 
and literary curiosity called ‘‘ The Fate ot Fenella.” 
The opening chapter is by Helen Mathers, the next 
by Justin H. McCarthy, a lady and a gentleman 
alternating chapter by chapter in the following 
order :—Mrs. Trollope, Conan Doyle, May Orom- 
melin, F', C. Phillips, ‘‘ Rita,” Joseph Hatton, Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron, Bram Stoker, Florence Marryatt, 
Frank Danby, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Richard 
Dowling, Mrs. Hungerford, Arthur A’Beckett, 
Mrs. Macquoid, G. Manville Fenn, &c, The novel 
will be specially ‘illustrated, and the first chapter 
will be published in the Christmas number of The 
Gentlewoman, the succeeding chapters appearing 
week by week. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS employ 3,000,000 persons. 


Ne twent, fo acitnon tons 7 “iti 
are used yea fe Gea 4 Ge ¢ 


Tux worst payed streets of any city in the world — 
are probably those of New York. > Ee ae 


4 


In GurMany the men as well as the women wear 
marriage rings. Should either die thé survivor 
wears both. : 


Bears formerly ran wild in Great Britain. They 
were not exterminated in Scotland till just before 
the time of William the Conqueror. 


FIVE HUNDRED THEATRES have been burnt — 
down all the world over in the last hundred years, 
entailing a loss of about four thousand lives. 


Prince Bismarck deelares that the Germans 
are oyer-educated. ‘‘T'oo many people,” says he, 
Aaah: been educated for the higher walks of 

4 ‘e,”? 


_ WivconEsTeEr received its first regular charter of 
incorporation from Henry II., im 1184, twenty- 
two years before the City of London itself 
obtained a charter. 


A Curious PHENoMENOoN.—F rom Oregon comes 
the queer story that a five-year-old child at Hugene 
grows faster on one side than on the other without 
any apparent cause. Physicians there are reported 
to be highly interested in the case. . 


THR WORKING CLASSES oF ITALY are very poorly 
fed. The consumption of meat is very scant, ex- 
cept on feast days, and but little wine is drunk. 
Living is exclusively confined to cereals (wheat, 
maize, rice), with vegetables and other peavey feted 
cooked with bacon. Pacer Ae os 

A NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE DESK has been 
issued. The desk is so made that while the frame 
is rested upon the lid of the pianoforte a sliding 
arrangement permits of the music being broughtto a 
level with the eye of the singer, or raised or lowered 
according to the wish of the performer. 


GRAVE-DIGGERS SLtowLy PorsoneD,—M. Four- 
croy, a Paris physician, aye that the bodies of 
all the grave-diggers he had examined (though 
perhaps, they had died from other causes), showe 
signs of poisoning. ‘‘Only the strongest men,” 
says he, ‘‘ can bear it, and these drink habitually 
to resist the mephitic vapours.” ; 


PHonoGRAPHS are -to be uged in Mexican post- 
offices for the benefit of those who cannot read or 
write. The illiterate Mexican will go to the post- 
office, talk his message into the receiver of the 
phonograph, and when the cyclinder reavhes its 
destination the person addressed will be sent for 
and the message will be repeated to him from 
another machine, 


A Forvrress Istanp.—Some fifty miles from 
St. Petersburg, upon the Lake of Ladoga, there is 
a small granite island entirely occupied by a fortress. 
It is Schlusselburg, the dreadful prison of State, 
worse than the French Bastille, worse than the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, with its Trou- 
betzkoi and Alexewsky ravelins and its under- 
ground cells: The most resolute of the reyolu- © 
tionists, men and women who have taken part in 
actual conspiracies, whom it is considered not safe 
to keen in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul’ 
are sent there. 


PATENT DEPARTMBNT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS,who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon eut from the 
wrapper. d fi ‘ 

LAW.—The Legal Hditor of SPARH MOMENTS w: 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full fi 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompanie 
an Inquiry Coupon cut from the wrapper. rhe zit 
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» PRESERVING THE VOICE. 
_ How to preserve the yoice and keep it presumably 
fresh is almost like asking how to keep from grow- 
q ing old. Some people grow old faster than others 
because they are imprudent and do not take care 
of themselves. The voice should not be imposed 
upon, and instead of growing husk 
should remain comparatively fresh for two and 
even four decades. Patti’s voice is a fine example 
of one that has neyer been imposed upon, never 
_ been forced to sing six nights in a weok and once 
at a matinée. 
- A grand opera singer should sing only twice a 
_ week, perhaps three times if his or her physical 
- condition warrants it. Singers should haye plenty 
_ of sleep, good appetites, nothing to make them 
nervous, and, if possible, a more or less phlegmatic 
_ disposition. Tho latter they rarely possess to any 
great degree. Overwork is death to a voice. A 
singer will not notice at first the inroads that 
gradually undermine a yoice and leave it an echo 
of its former sweetness. 
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FASCINATION IN CHESS. 


In the committal of Fred Elder of Detroit for 
vagrancy is written the close of the life of one of 
the brightest newspaper men Michigan ever saw. 
Fifteen years ago Hilder, who had graduated at 
Amherst College with high honours, and obtained 
his diploma from the law school, came to Michigan 
as a newspaper man. His mind was of the 
brightest, keenest kind, and he could call to mind 

_ the very page and paragraph of any quotation 
_ from Blackstone or Kent, and was a perfect en- 
_ eyclopzedia on Shakespeare. He learned to play 
_ chess and became enraptured with the game. His 
love for chess overcame his care for food and his 
_ profession, and he lost his position. Step by step 
he drifted down, sacrificing anything for the 
- game, until he found himself arrested and sentenced 
as a vagrant. 


cise WU RS 


**Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” is very good 
_ advice, but most of them go to their uncle. 


——10:-—— 


Masher (entering restaurant hurriedly): ‘“‘ Aw, I 

‘say, can 4 man get a drink here?” 

| _~Waiter (drily): ‘‘ Yes, where’s the man ?” 

a ie 0 

“Boy,” said a very fat gentleman, ‘‘ can you tell 

__ me the quickest way I can get to the station?” 

___ Very naughty boy (after looking him over care- 
fully): “I sh’d say you’d better lay down ’n roll 

_ over about twice.” 


ae, 


_ ™ Papa, George asked me last night if I thought 
_ you would be willing to tell him the best way to 

Invest a little money.” 
-_ **Humph! It was almost daylight when he went 
ye home. You might tell him to buy some gas shares.” 
; 30: 


Judge: “Are you awaro of any mitigating 
circumstances in your caso ?” 
_ Criminal: ‘‘ Yes, your honour, this is the fiftieth 
_ time I haye been arrested for vagrancy, and I 
_ thought that perhaps we might get up a little 
= jubilee.” <0)'1% 
ye ——:0:-—— 
(a et ne an undertaker ?” 
_ _ -**No, dear; heis the funny man ofa daily paper.” 
B33 ‘“Why does he look so bad aie ied 
____ ** Because he has found out that one of his latest 
original jokes has just been discovered in the 
clutches of an Hgyptian mummy.” 


BO oe 


_ “Seen Smith lately ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I see him every day.” . 
_ “Strange that I never catch a glimpse of him,” 
‘* Well, perhaps, the reason I see him g0 often is 


Ah, yes, and erhaps I never see him because 
wes Ine something. ” ' 


in a decade it 


es Tr went a 
He: ‘If I were ae 
would not be offended, would y 


I ouP” 
She: ‘‘Why, certainly not. I alway senjoy being 
proposed to.” . 


to ask you to marry me, you 


% 
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The landless man who used to say that he was 
sure of six feet of earth one day, was lost in mid- 
ocean. It is never safe to be sure of anything that 
hasn’t come to pass. 

—:0:— 

Missionary: ‘‘I haye come here, brethren, to 
devote my life to you.” 

Cannibal Chief: ‘‘ All right, thanks. 
wait awhile until you are a little fatter.” 


But we'll 


:0:—— 

‘“ Look here,”’ said an excited man to a druggist, 
‘you gave me morphine for quinine this morning.” 

‘Ts that so?” replied the druggist; ‘‘then you 
owe me a shilling. That’s the difference in the 
price.” 

——-:0: — 

Mr. Reeder: ‘‘ What makes the landlady so gruff 
with you? Havyen’t you paid up to date.” 

Mr. de Ruyter: ‘‘Why, yes, but a fellow who 
came to lodge here last Saturday has spoiled her by 
paying a month in advance.” 


:0:—— 
A HARDWORKED JOURNALIST. 
Mr. White: ‘‘Is it true that you are on the staff 
of the Daily Blanketsheet ?” 
Mr. Black; * Quite true, and a most important 
position ye got. I mix the paste, and sharpen 
the shears.” 


Mrs. Pettish: “‘I’m afraid you won’t do. As 
nearly as I can find out, you have worked in six or 
eight places the past year.” 

Miss Mary Mahoney: ‘‘Huh! and how many 
gir-r-rls has yurself had in the same time? No, 
liss, ’m thinking.” 


aaa Le 
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‘* Why do you wink at me, sir?” said a beautiful 
young lady, angrily, to a stranger, ata party an 
evening or two since. 

“‘T beg your pardon, madam,’’ replied the wit, 
‘‘T winked as men do when winking at the sun; 
your splendour dazzled my eyes.” 


? 


—-:0:—— 


Melancholy Stranger: ‘‘ You are sure this poison 
will kill aman?” 

Chemists: ‘‘ Yes, sir; I can guaranteo it. By 
the way, if you are going to commit suicide, I wish 
you'd put one of our circulars in your pocket. It'll 
be a big ‘ad’ for us when your eae is found.” 


——:0:-——— 


Daughter: ‘‘Mamma, Mr. Strongbox has offered 
me his heart and hand.” 

Mamma: ‘‘Do you loye him dearly ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, mamma; yery much. He is wortha 
million.” ; 

‘‘Of course you do, dear. How silly of me to 
ask such a question ! ” 


sus 


The car started rather suddenly the other evening 
at the top of Blackfriars-road and a young lady 
alighted on an elderly Scotch gentleman’s knee. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon !”’ she exclaimed. 

*‘Dinna mention it, lassie,” responded the 
gentleman. ‘‘But that’s my wife in the corner 
Hani Nae doubt she'll mention it when we get 

ame.” 


20: 

‘* Did he pop the question last night ?” eagerly 
asked the mother as the daughter camo down late 
to breakfast. 

*“No, not quite.” 

“‘ What did he say?” 

‘‘Why, he squeezed my hand twice, and said 
that he believed I'd make some man an excellent 
wife if the fellow had sense enough to take me so 
far away that you couldn’t visit me more than once 
in twenty years.” 


Ms 
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KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


Archeeologists think that King Solomon’s mir es 
will be found yet. A correspondent with the ex : 
pedition to Mashonaland, South Africa, reports tha 
discovery, or, rather, the re-discovery, for they 
were before visited by a German explorer named 
Mauch, of Cyclopean ruins, near Zinbabye, on tha 
plateau. They lie at the base of the precipitous 
granite ‘‘kopje,” or knoll, within an outer wali 
some 4 feet high, which runs entirely round it. 
Within this is another circular wall, and then a 
series of inclosures, one of which is circular, 
inclosing an area of 240 feet in diameter, 
This is surrounded by a wall 30 feet high, 
10 feet thick at the base, tapering to 7 feet 
at the top, made of granite blocks about 
twice the size of an ordinary brick, beautifully 
hewn and dressed, laid in perfectly even courses, 
and put together without mortar or cement. 
Within the area stands a conical tower, 18 
feet in diameter at the base, and 35 feet’ high, 
built in the same way of solid masonry. 

Similar inclosures, but smaller, are scattered 
round the ‘“‘kopje,” and on its top is a mass of 
granite intended for a citadel. The Mashona 
natives have no notion of the origin of the build- 
ings, which struck some ancient Portuguese 
explorers as being ‘‘ Moorish,” and others as the 
work of the Queen of Sheba. It is imagined by 
the expedition, irom their situation, that they were 
built to protect or to coerce the workers in ancient 
gold mines, traces of which haye also been dis- 
covered. 


Hr ———_ 
How to catch a husband—Grab him by the hair. 
:0:-—— 


Manager (to artist): ‘‘I am going to open my 
theatre this week, and I want you to print me some 
drawing card that will attract the public attention.” 

Three days later a card was delivered. It read 
‘¢ Admission Free.” 


—0:-—— 


Mr. Fussy (engaging apartments): ‘‘ Ah, I see 
you havea piano! Do I have the use of that?” 

Mrs. Pancake: ‘‘ Why, certainly.” 

Mr. Fussy: ‘‘ Well, then, please let mo haye the 
key and I'll lock it up.” 


——:0:—— 


Raggs (to fellow tramp): ‘‘ But why did they set 
the dogs on ye?” 

Taggs: ‘‘I axed that woman up there if she 
couldn’t fix me out wid some cast-off clothes, an’, 
by thunder, she’s an old maid!” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will 3 received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra,.is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. For further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Sale, several pairs Silver Owl Pigeons, 43. 6d. par pair, J. 
Larner, 41 Aske-street, Hoxton. 

Sheets of stamps sent on approval, Good discount given.— 
Mrs. Randel and Son, Birmingham Boarding-house, Jersey. 
Collections bought. (2) 

Locomotive Engine for Sale.—Price 253., cost £2 10s, Consist- 
ing of 8 wheels, 2 fly-wheels, plated valve.whistls, and cylinders, 
all in working order ; can be seen working if required. Letters— 
J. B, Ojuderay, 34 Clarence-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 

Ladies,—A fine, clear complexion obtained without resort to 
outward application, simple and inexpensive method, Recipe 
free, 7stamps. J.A. Kirby, 4, Humber-place, Hull. (3) 

If you have avy old Stamps, send them to Stephen Britcher, 
60 High-street, Tunbridge, Kent, and he wil! return you their 
cash value, 

Electric Corn and Wart Killer—Electrie Toothache Tincture ; 
smell only. 6d. each, post free —Magnetic Stores, Cambridge- 
street, Sheffield. (1) 

Old Legal Books Wanted.—Good price given. Send titles and 
dates to “X.Y.Z.,? Hxchange Department, SPARH MOMENTS, 
Office, Fetter-lane. 

Jubilee Sixpence, first issue.—Sale or exchange, What offers? 
Letters only—* G,’’ 8 Gloucester-road, Peckham. 

A good fcreign stamp collection wanted, for cash, Address— 
“Stamps,” Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, 
London, 

Vols. I, and II. of “ Boys’ World,’’ for sale, price 10s, the two, 
vols. Very searce. Splendid stories.“ J.B.” 148, sb James’seroad 
Holloway, London, 
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L. J.—You should not write letters when you 
are cut of temper. Under such circumstances you 
are apt to make yourself ridiculous. The page 
entitled ‘‘ Letters from JReaders” is at your 
disp sal, if you wish to contribute to the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Curious Scotch Oustoms.” Your 
ether remarks are inpertinent. We would advise 
you to obtain a few lessons in politeness before 
writing again, or your letters will only help to fill 
the W.P. B. 

* * 
* 


Excetsion.—You will find replies to your 

questions in preyious issues. 
* * 
* 

W. S.—Roors generally go down into the soil at 
once; but some roots come from different parts of the 
stem and grow in the air first. In the banyan 
tree of India roots sprout from all parts of the 
branches and run down into the earth, thus form- 
ing many stem-like roots which help to hold up the 
limbs of this wide-spreading tree. 

* * 
: * 

A. L. B.—The saltest water in the world is said 
to be in the lake of Urumia, in Persia, situated 
more than 4,000 feet above the sealevel. It is 
much salter than the Dead Sea, the water haying 
been found on analysis to contain nearly 22 
per cent. of salt, against 8:5 per cent. according 
to Mulhall; in the Dead Sea. Lake Urumia is 
84 miles long, and 24 miles broad, and 
its northern coasts are incrusted with a border of 
salt glittermg white in the sun. No living thing, 
except a yery small species of jelly-fish can survive 
init. The three saltest pieces of surface water in 
the world are Urumia, the Dead Sea, and the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, in the United States. 

* * 
* 

M.McF.—(1) The numbers containing the articles 
entitled ‘‘ The Sunny Side of Soldiering” are still in 
print, and can be obtained of the publisher post 
free for 13d. per copy. (2) We are pleased to hear 
that the cure for chilblains was of assistance. (3) 
Your inquiry regarding pigeons should be addressed 
to the editor of a journal devoted to birds, etc. He 
would be able to give you better information than 
we could. (4) We do not know of any book on 
“‘Shadowgraphy.” (5) The covers are not bound 
up with the volumes. 

* * 
: * 

G. P. P. (Patras, Greece).—Nos. 136 and 142 
haye been sent you again., In the last page of No. 
142, in reply to ‘‘O. C. and others,” you will find 
your question regarding the competition fully 
replied to. A fortnight will be allowed from the date 
of insertion of the last portion of the story for 
readers to send in lists. 

ad 


W. T.—The subject you name has been over- 
done by contemporaries, and we are not inclined to 
Cpen a discussion upon it. 

* % 
* 

R. H. anp OrHERS.—The word Asculapius is to 

be counted as containing two ‘‘a’s,” likewise the 


ag? 


a’s” in all ‘ee’ diphthongs are to be included. 
* * 
* 
W. H. (Inverness).—The word ‘doubtless ” 
printed ‘‘ doubless”” appeared in chapter xii. page 
178, column 3, line 2 from bottom. Neither this 


word nor the word ‘‘and” which is printed in 
chapter viii. page 162, column 2, line 16 from 


bottom as ‘‘snd,”’ is to be counted, as they do not | You would then haye ample time to get your lists — 
| to us within the periods named. rays 


contain either a ‘‘t” or an “a.” 
* 
* ¥ 

Turk (Walworth).—If your name does not appear 
as the winner, you must, of course, conclude that 
you have been unsuccessful. The names and 
addresses of all prize winners are published in 
our columns. 

* * 
* 

Constant Patron.—Apply to the High Com- 
missioner for the Dominion of Canada, 17, 
Victoria-street, London, 8.W., enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for a reply. 


* * 
* 


W. B. 8.—The largest canal is that crossing the 
Suez Isthmus with its waterway of 88 miles, of 
which 66 miles were made by cuttings, and the 
remainder through existing lakes, which only 
required deepening by dredging. Itis 28 feet deep 
with a width of 229 feet at the bottom. The total 
cost was £17,518,729. The canal was opened in 
the latter part of 1869, and the tonnage of shipping 
traffic in 1870 was a little over 400,000, while in 
1889 it was nearly seven millions. Out of 3,425 
vessels using the canal in 1889, no less than 2,611 
were British. 

* % 
* 


Srurry.—lIt does not matter. The coupons will 
nes the same purpose at the close of the competi- 
jon. 
* * 
* 

C. M. B.—The mineral needle for finding hidden 
treasure is probably first cousin to the divining 
rod for finding water. We do not know where 
you can obtain one. 

* * 
* 

GoRDIE REENE.—Exercise will develop and 
strengthen the chest. Massage—gentle but con- 
stant—every day will fill out your.bust. Nourish- 
ing food and freedom from worry will increase your 


weight. Nothing pulls down the flesh so much as 
worrying. ‘‘Care killed a cat,” says the old 
adage. Nervous, worrying people are almost 


always thin. 
* * 
% 


J. R.—You will find a harmless recipe for the 
remoyal of superfluous hair in No. 16 of SPARE 
Moments, post free for twopence in stamps. 


* * 
* 


M. O.—The first piano known in England was 
made about 1757 by an English monk at Rome. It 
was not until 1767 that it was first introduced on 
the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, London, as ‘‘a 
new instrument,” according to the playbill bearing 
date of that year. The earliest entry of a piano on 
the books of Broadwood and Co. occurs under date 
of 1771; of a grand piano, 1781. 


* * 
* 


WitiiamM.—From your limited description we 
should think that the fish you possess is a lump- 
fish—thus named on account of its bulkiness. It 
is a large, thick, clumsy, massive fish of Europe 
and America. The colour is usually translucent 
sea-green, sometimes purplish. It has a dorsal 
row of spiny tubercles, and three rows on each 
side, but has no scales. The ventral fins unite and 
form a ventral sucker for adhesion to stones and 
seaweeds. It is also known by the names of lump- 
sucker, cock-paddle, and sea-owl. 


a. 
A Sotprer (Alexandria, Egypt).—Fourteen days 
will be allowed at the conclusion of thestory. We 
should advise you to request your friend who sends 


your weekly copy to forward the issue containing 
the closing chapters immediately it is published. 


* *& 
* 


We are indebted to Mr. H. 8. Sikes for the 
following additional information regarding the 
lighting of cycles by electricity.—(Query 449) :— 
“Some successful experiments have been made 
recently with an electric cycle lamp. Previous 
productions of this character have all been failures 


owing to the excessive meee of the lamp, its 


expensiveness, and the feeble results attained. 
The latest lamp, however, is no heayier than a 
‘King of the Road,’ no dearer in price, quite as 
desirable, and throws ahead a yolume of beautiful 
white light. The generator is entirely original, and 
gives no trouble. The inventor is Ate. eorge L. 
Gowlland, and the patents belong to the Gowlland 
Light Syndicate (Limited), who will place the 
lamp upon the market.” } 
* & 
* 

C. F. W.—Write to the Secretary, Oustom 
House, Lower Thames-street, H.C., stating the 
post you desire to compete for, and he will for- 
ward you all particulars. a 


* * 
* 


P. J.—If a Chinaman saves a man’s life, he is 
compelled by law to support him; the result is that 
drowning folk often perish within sight of help. 


* * 
* 


F. O. P. (Alcester).—Apply to the Emigration 
Bureau, Broadway, Westminster, for their latest 
circular on emigration. You will find full details 
therein as to the best places for emigrants. The 
voyage to Australia is accomplished in about five 
weeks. Glad you like the ‘‘ Funny Story Compe- 
tition.” We haye hopes of this becoming a popular 
page. 

* & 
* 

Scorr.—Avyalanches generally result from the 
partial melting of the snow in spring. The earth 
warmed by the sun’s rays melts the underlayer, 
and thus destroys the adhesion of the mass to its 
surface. The least agitation of the air will some- 
times cause the fall of an avalanche, and for this 
reason, experienced Alpine travellers generally 
preserve strict silence when in the neighbourhood 
of dangerous masses of snow. Avalanches are 


-most common in Switzerland. A glacial avalanche 


is that made up of masses of frozen snow and ice, 
from the higher regions of the mountain. 
* % 
* 

Henry.—There are a number of formulas for 
the preparation of sympathetic or invisible ink. 
The following will doubtless answer your purpose : 
Bromide of potassium, one part; sulphate of 
copper, one part; water, twenty parts. 
careful heating will turn the writing brown. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Wgypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— xi 

12 months ... ... ... .. 68, 6d. 
Glei'ss nes, | 00) \ideupiieede pl OBES 
wv. 18, 8d. 


Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the se el of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARH MOMENTS, 
street, London, H.C., 17th October, 1891, 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


LORD ARMSTRONG, 

the founder of the Elswick Engine Works, near 
Newcastle, is a man of medium height and un- 
assuming manner. He was born in 1810, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and is consequently eighty-one 
rene of age. He was educated at the school of 

ishop Auckland, and afterwards articled to an 
eminent solicitor of Newcastle. His strong bent 
for scientific pursuits, however, diverted him from 
the law, and he began investigations on the 
subject of electricity, which resulted in the inven- 
tion of the hydro-electric machine, the most 
powerful means of developing frictional 
electricity yet devised. The famous gun 
which bears his name did a great deal towards 
securing him a prominent position in the country, 
and as a reward for his services to the country he 
was created a baron in 1887, 

He has a charming residence at Rothbury, called 
Oraigside, which occupies an elevated site on a 
plateau, and forms one of the most beautiful of 
country seats. Rockwork surrounds the mansion, 
and from every nook and corner grow the finest 
ferns and Alpine plants in the country. Baron 
Armstrong is passionately fond of flowers and 
trees, and is never so happy as when planting some 
new and rare roots in his magnificent gardens, 
which are lit by electric light, as is the mansion 
itself. This light is worked from the little brook 
which wends its way through the estate. He has 
also a splendid collection of valuable pictures, 
“* Jephthah’s Daughter,” by Millais, being one of 
the most prominent. People who have visited 
Craigside speak of the place as a perfect paradise. 
His lordship is a good whist player, and 
thoroughly enjoys a quiet rubber after dinner. 

The works at Elswick give employment to 
over 13,000 hands, the famous Armstrong 
manufactory being almost the only firm in the 
- coun which can build and arm an ironclad 

before it leaves the works. 

101 
THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 
has just had completed a beautiful villaon the pictu- 
resque island of Corfu,and the artistsand artisans who 
have returned from having helped to finish it are 


full of praises of the fine house and the lovely spot’ 


upon which it has been built. The property 
extends over twenty-three acres, which were 
planted with olives and cypress trees immediately 
after the place was purchased, and long before the 
Empress’ began to build her house. The estate is 
situated in an olive-crowned valley called Casturi, 
twenty minutes’ drive from Corfu, and the villa 
rises on a hill commanding a splendid view of the 
sea. The house is a three-storied palace in the 
purely Greek style, with a fine Pompeian portico, 
which is entirely built out of pink marple. There 
are no less than thirty rooms, all adorned with 
frescoes by Italian artists, the subjects being almost 
all taken from mythology. The wood used is old 
walnut, and the tapestries and carpets are fine 
specimens collected i the Empress during her 


voyages in the Mediterranean ports. Numerous 
bronze and marble statues are to be seen both in 
the house and around it, on the terrace, and in the 
gardens. 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


as a writer of nautical stories, is admittedly without 
a living rival, and is one of the very few who can 
with the full degree of reality vividly portray the 
ups and downs and hardships generally of a modern 
sailor’s life, 

Mr. Russell, who was born in New York in 
1844, is of English parentage, being the son of 
Henry Russell, the author of that well-known song 
‘Cheer Boys, Cheer!” His literary abilities have 
no doubt, therefore, descended from his paternal 
parent. Again, his novels are not the outcome of 
fiction, as his career from boyhood will show. At 
the age of thirteen he went to sea as a middy, and 


iS 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


made several voyages to Australia, India, and 
China, during which he had ample scope for gaining 
an insight into the experiences and life of a sailor. 
In 1865, however, he abandoned a naval career, 
and embarked on another and an equally perilous 
sea—that of literature, and on his initial voyage he 
achieved his first literary success in ‘‘ John Holds- 
worth, Chief Mate.’’ The notes, both descriptive 
and experiential, which he took while a sailor now 
came in very useful, and he found them invaluable 
in his self-chosen calling. The warm welcome 
given to his first effort led Mr. Russell to draw 
further on his nautical experiences, and after a 
deal of careful thought and undaunted energy and 
perseverance he met his reward in the success 
which was accorded to his following works, ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘A Sea Queen,” and 
‘* Jack’s Courtship.” He has also contributed 
many sketches of yoyages and nayal incidents to 
the Daily Telegraph under the pseudonym of ‘“‘A 
Seafarer,” but since 1888 his connection with this 
paper, has, unfortunately for the reading public, 
ceased. In 1889 we find Mr. Russell’s pen still 
busy, and as the result of his further efforts the 
publication of those powerful novels, ‘‘ Marooned,” 
“The Romance of Jenny Harlowe,” ‘‘ Betwixt 
the Forelands,” and ‘‘My Shipmate Louise.” 
Mr. Russell is an energetic man, untiring in his 
literary pursuits, but unfortunately he is a martyr 
to rheumatism, and this ofttimes compels him 


to allow his pen to remain idle on account 
of his total inability to use his right hand. But 
even on these occasions the brain is not resting, 
though the pen is unemployed, for his son’s 
services are requisitioned as amanuensis, and by 
this ready means he is enabled to fulfil his 
multifarious editorial contracts; a by no means 
easy task when one considers that he 1s generally 
on two or three novels at atime. Mr. Russell has 
no ear for music, and cannot bear its sound when 
at work. He is devoted to everything connected 
with the sea, and carries this devotion to even 
smoking ship tobacco. Being a great talker, many 
people seek his society for the sake of his pleasing 
and entertaining company ; his spirits are wonder- 
fully lively even when under the pangs of his tor- 
mentor, but he struggles through it, and in the 
companionship of a most charming wife, a son’s 
willing help, and his much-loved pipe, he labours 
and passes his time in a home of ideal peace and 
comfort. 

Mr. Russell says that there is no calling more 
laborious than a literary one, and strongly advises 
aspirants not to attempt to court success and 
honours in the over-crowded profession of romancers 
—unless they have undoubted originality, and are 
prepared for a hard struggle. 

Wes 2a 


THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 

is so well known to the British public, owing to her 
many acts of charity and her kindness tothe poor, that 
a little information anent her is always acceptable. 
It was in 1837 that she succeeded to the immense 
wealth of Mr. Coutts, the then well-known banker, 
through his widow, the Duchess of St. Albans. 
Since the acquisition of that fortune, the baroness 
has never lost an opportunity of doing good to her 
less fortunate brethren. It was in the miserable 
locality of Westminster that Miss Burdett-Coutts, 
as she was then styled, began her great work of 
charity. She chose it for her first public effort in 
remembrance of her father’s long connection with 
the borough. 

In 1850 she erected in Rochester- row the 
Church of St. Stephen the Martyr, a fine 
specimen of Gothic architecture. She afterwards 
built a parsonage house and three schoolhouses, 
and crowned her munificent gift by amply endow- 
ing the whole. She has also endowed Bishoprics 
in Cape Town, Adelaide, and British Columbia, the 
sum she devoted to the latter place being £25,000. 
Emigration is a subject on which the baroness has 
taken a deep interest, and sho has often aided 
destitute families by transplanting them to suit- 
able districts in the colonies. 

At atime of great distress in this country 
she effected an arrangement with the Cunard 
Company by which many families from all 
parts of the country were enabled to emigrate. 
Our Irishmen will readily remember how she 
came forward to the rescue of the inhabitants of 
the islands of Cape Clear, Shirkin, &c., close to 
Skibbereen, at a time when starvation was staring 
them in the face. Her marriage to Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, who is many years her junior, 
created an international sensation. She needed 2 
partner to administer her charities, and the conduct 
of this gentleman since she married him has 
proved that her selection was in every way wise. 


; ing in her eyes. 
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THE RAGE POR WEALTH, 


By JOSEPH FREDERICK SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” “Stanfield Hall,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“THE HAND OF PROVIDENCE IS IN IT! !—MABEL'S 
INTERYIBW WITH LADY MORETOWN—KELF, 
THE GAMEKEEPER, 


ANE and Mary, on their return home 
' from the féte, were questioned by Mrs. 
Graham as to whom they had met, and the 
manner in which they had passed the day. 
“Oh, so happily!’ eagerly exclaimed 
both the children; “ Lady Moretown was 
, very kind to us.” 
‘¢ She must be very rich,” observed Jane, 
“ And yet, grandmamma,” added her sister, “I do not 
think she is happy. Once or tyvice I saw the tears stand- 


9 


Possibly,” answered their relative, with a deep-drawn 
sigh; “wealth and rank do not always bring ease to the 
heart. You saw the little viscount,” she added; “is he 
very amiable?” 

“Amiable!” repeated Jane; “he is the most disagree- 
able person I ever knew! He did nothing all the while 
Mary and her partner were dancing but say illmatured 
things. Such a child as he is, too!” 

* And whom did you dance with?” inquired the old 
lady, addressing Mary. » 

“ With the rector's son, Master Harland, grandmamma,” 

At the name of Harland the countenance of Mrs. 
Graham became deadly pale, and she pressed her hand 
upon her side as if a sudden and violent spasm had seized 
her. The two children gazed npon her with anxious and 
terrified looks. 

“You are ill, dear grandmamma/?” exclaimed Mary. 

“No, no!” impatiently replied their relative, as, with a 
strong effort, she recovered her self-possession. ‘“ You are 
fatigued after your day of pleasure,” she added, ringing 
the bell. “ Williams will conduct you to your room.” 

There was something more than usually sad in the ex- 
pression of the countenance of the speaker as she pressed 

er lips to the cheeks of the two children, and bade them 
“Good-night | ” 

“They have met!” she sighed, as soon as she was alone. 
“Tt was sooner than I intended or wished ; for, despite the 
heart’s resolye—the mind's firm purpose—pride will 
struggle still.” : 

She rose from her seat, and for nearly an hour paced the 
apartment in gloomy silence. 

“The hand of Providence is in it!” she murmured. 
“Its mercy renders the path of atonement easy to my weak 
and erring nature ; and, ingrate that Iam, I murmur at its 
dispensation! {trengthen me!?’ she continued, raising 
her eyes imploringly towards heaven; “lest my heart £ail 
me, and I falter in my purpose! I will persevere!” she 
added, after a short pause. “ Despite the world’s reproach, 
its scorn and pity, the living and the dead shall both’ have 
justice! Let me not think upon the price!” 

With these words she retired from the drawing-room to 
the privaey of her own chamter; but nottorest. Daylight 
had already dawned before the measured steps of Mrs. 
Graham ceased to be heard pacing the floor of her 
apartment, 

When the two sisters retired to their sleeping-room 
Jane observed, with an arch-smile, that her sister care- 
fully removed a superb geranium from her bosom, and 
placed it in a small china vase, which she had previously 
filled with water. 

“You are very careful of that flower!’ she observed, 

“Oh! it is so very beautiful!” answered Mary, with 
a blush. 

af amy will feel quite proud of the care you take 
of i 

Axchy was the name of the old Scotch gardener who, 

pepracne to the occupation of the Holm by Mrs. Graham, 

ad the care of the place. Since then he had resided at 
the lodge. He was passionately fond of flowers and 
children—the sure signs of an innocent taste and a gentle 
heart. With the two sisters he was an especial fayourite ; 
they would sit for hours listening to his tales about the 
old place, or watching him at his work in the garden. 

“You know Archy did not give it mel” said Mary, 
after a pause, “for I saw you admiring it in Master Har- 
land’s coat. O Jane!” she added, * how I do wish that 
we had a brother!” 


“Td much rather,” answered her sister, with equal, 


simplicity, “that we were both boys. Girls are such use- 
less things, Would it not be delightful,” she continued, 
“to roam in the woods, and watch the birds and flowers, 
without that odious Williams dragging after us, listening 
to every word we say, checking us at every instant with 
‘Don’t do that, Miss Jane!’ and‘ Do this, Miss Jane!’ 
and ‘ Walk this way—don't go there!’ I am sure one day 
I shall run away—I hate her sol” oy , 


| as she pressed her lips to the cage, the sight of which o 
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‘The two girls retired to rest; and, tired with the hap- 
piness of the day, their senses were speedily steeped in 


nature’s balm, repose. 


“The angels who watched over the couch, with ontspread | 


wings, were scarcely more pure and holy than the innocent 
beings who slept there. A 

“No sooner was Lady Moretown relieved from the pre- 
sence of her guests than she sent for Mabel to her dressing- 
room, From the moment of their first acquaintance she 
had been struck by the mingled simplicity and integrity 
of her character, and felt a womanly sympathy in her 
sorrow for her lost child. It was with pleasure, there- 
fore, that she once more beheld her, 

“ Mabel—poor Mabel!” she exclaimed, as the pale and 
anxious woman entered the apartment; how you must 
have suffered! Have you heard any tidings?” ~~ 

“None,” continued Mabel, wringing her hands despair- 
ingly. “I have traversed the country, east and west, north 
and south—but all to no purpose—supporting myself by 
the produce of my needle! QO Miss Alice!” she added, 
forgetful of Lady Moretown’s present rank, “I could not 
have thought that the world had so much vice in it, or 
such stony hearts.” 

“Cease your wanderings, then,’ said her kind friend ; 
“vou have done all that a mother’s heart could achieve! 
the destiny of your child is in the hand of Heaven—it 
may one day restore her to you. Fortunately, with the 
will,” continued the speaker, “I have the means to serve. 
you! Ishould like to haye you near me,” she added; 
“and if a cottage in the village—and——” 


“Do not deem me ungrateful!’ interrupted Mabel; | 


“but I cannot, dare not, accept your generous offer! No 
—no! I must pursue my wanderings until I recover my 
lost treasure, or end them in the grave!” 

* You will wear your strength out, Mabel,” urged Lady 
Moretown, kindly. f 

“You do not know how strong I have become!” 
answered her visitor, with a melancholy smile ; “ when the 
mind suffers we heed little of the body’s toil.” : 

“ As you will rest here for a few days,’’ continued Alice, 
who felt more and more interested in her protégée, “ per- 
haps you will think better of my offer?” 

Her visitor shook her head despondingly. 

“My lord, I am gure, will exert his influence to assist 
you. Inquiries might be made——” 

“T do not think,” observed Mabel, seriously, “ that Lord 
Moretown would willingly trouble himself in my favour.” 

“ There, at least, you do him wrong! Scarcely an hour 
since he expressed the warmest sympathy for your sorrow. 
Have you,’ 
seen my husband before this day?” 


“ Asa child, I believe I have seen Lord Moretown,” re- | 


plied Mabel; ‘for 1 was brought up in this neighbour- 
hood; but it must have been many years since—before I 
entered the service of Lady Briancourt.” 

“Then why suspect him of indifference?” inquired 
Alice. 


“He isrich and great—I poor, and a woman of sorrow,” | 


answered the yisitor, evasively—for she felt resolved not 


to afflict her benefactress by uttering a word that might | 


alarm her affection for her husband. 


“ At least, you will remain till I can consult with my | 


lord?” 

“Tf it is your wish, Yes—but do not let it be beyond 
three days. Do not think me ungrateful,” she said, seeing 
how greatly Lady Moretown was mortified by the coldness 
with which her proposal had been received ; “‘ but there is 
a fever in my blood which will not let me rest. I must 
purste my task, or reason will desert me,” 

“ And can I do nothing for you?” inquired Alice, in a 
tone of deep commiseration; ‘nothing to prove my 
gratitude?” 

“You have already proved it by your sympathy, and the 
kind words which fell like balm upon my broken heart! 
Bless you—bless you,” she ‘added, kissing the hand of 
Lady Moretown; ‘‘a mother’s blessing on you for your 
kindness ! ” : 

“See,” said Alice, deeply moved; “I have not forgotten 
my promise to youl” 

She pointed to the cage containing the bird, and to the 
old oak chair—both of which she had brought with her to 


the abbey. 
The tears streamed fast down the pale cheeks of Mabel 


forcibly reminded her cf ier lost child. She even ad- 
dressed the fluttered bird by a thousand endearinz names, 
such as little Meg used to bestow upon it. 

“Tt does not know me now!”’ she sobbed ; “it does not 
know me now!” 

The words were addressed to the bird, but the feeling 
which dictated them was the thought of her child. — 

As Mabel left the dressing-room of Alice, she en- 
countered Kelf, the gamekeeper, upon the stairs; he had 
that instant quitted the apartment of the earl, with the 
1. tter which he had undertaken to convey to Border- 
cleugh. 

Although the man passed her without the least token of 
recognition, she felt assured that she had seen his features 
at some preyious period of her life, but could not re- 
member where. She knew not why, but the impression 
producediby the circumstance was a painful one. ; 

For hours she lay awake, torturig her me Lory by 
yainly trying to Tapdi| ep where and when. The time 
and place were soon reca d to her with terrible distinct- 
ness, TAY AY vA 7 ah 


. age, his hair white as 


she added, struck by a sudden suspicion, “ever | 


_ cherished a rancorous fe 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE MEETING WITH GILBERT RAWLI 


The Earl of Moretown left the abbey at th 


sent for would be there, — Bite 
The expected meeti ith Gilbert Rawlins had 
awakened many unpleasant recollections within his breast. 


A pale, reproachful countenance seemed to haunt him, and 


glare at him in the moonlight through the trees. It was a_ 
considerable relief to him when he reached the open space ~ 


of groundon which the lodge was built, and saw, by the. 
red glare of the fire through the shutters, that his mes- 
senger had returned. j 


On entering the house, Kelf and Gilbert Rawlins rose” 


to receive him. 

The latter was a hale-looking man about sixty years of 
snow. There was a severe, 
puritanical expression on his countenance, which would 
have impressed a superficial observer with a favourable 
opinion of his character; but, on closer inspection, his 
eyes belied the rest of his features. When he spoke, he 
regarded those whom he addressed askance, He lacked 
the bold, free glance which integrity gives, _ ; 

“So, Gilbert,” said the peer, “it is long since we haye 
met,” oy . ao 
' “Thirteen years, my lord!” 

“ And you are Somutottable,” continued his master, “at 
the old place on the border 2?” ‘ : 

“In summer,” answered the tenant of Borderclengh, “it 
is well enough; for then I beat the heath with my dags, 
or amuse myself in cultivating the garden round the 
house; but in winter, my lord, it is terribly Tonely ! T sit 
sometimes,” he added, “by the ingle-nook, and fancy that 
the winds which moan and whistle round the tower haye a 
voice in them! I hear sighs and strange noises in the 
passages and rooms above! I smow that it is fancy, hut 
itis not the less disagreeable on that account! I am 
getting old, and have not the nerve I once possessed !"" 

“T can understand you,” said Lord Moretown ; “for asT 
passed through the wood I could have sworn that my steps 
were followed! Kelr,” he continued, turning to the 
keeper, “take your gan and search the coyers; there 
may be poachers abroad! ‘You need not be absent 
lon ” 

eHow long, my lord?” inquired Kelf, who understood 
the hint that his absence was required. s 

“ About half an hour.” ~ nl 

The fellow took down his gun from the pegs on which it 
was hanging oyer the chimney-piece, and whistling to his 
two dogs—who seemed anything but delighted at being 
disturbed from their comfortable snooze before the fire— 
left the lodge, : 


For some moments the peer and Gilbert remained © 
gazing upon each other in silence. There had heen many and - 
t 


strange confidences between them, and yet neither liked 
to break the seal of reserve which time had set upon the 
past. ee Lor 

~'6T dare say you are wondering,” said his master to the 


| old man, * what purpose induced me to send for you after 


s0 many years of apparent forgetfulness, in this hurpied 
mapper? You have nothing to complain of?” 
“ Nothing, my lord!” 
“ My steward pays you your annuity punctually ?” 
“Mo the day, my lord!” ~— 
Again there was a pause. Each sat eying the other, 
waiting which should commence the conversation. 
“ Although you and I, Gilbert,” said the peer, “haye 
nothing to fear from the past, still it behoyes ns to be 
rudent |” ss =e 
Precaution,’ observed the old man, calmly, “is the 
mother of safety!” 
“True—true!?? exclaimed his lordship; “and it was 
some such feeling which induced me to send for you. 
Mabel is at the abbey!” 
“And recognised you as the Harl of Moretown?” : 
“Tt was impossible to conceal it from her,” replied his 
master, “My wife—for Iam married, Gilbert—labours 


| under some fancied obligation to,your niece, and has given 


directions that she should be received at the alhey, 
where shel o remain for three days: two have already 
expired.” — ‘ , - 
“&T think, my lord,” said Gilbert Rawlins, “that you 
alarm yourself unnecessarily. Mabel was a mere girl at 
the period of her residence at Bordercleugh, where my 
mistaken charity gaye her a home—for she is my svster's 
child, and I did not choose to see her want.” 

“She remembers everything !” exclaimed the earl, pas- 
sionately. “ My brother's ravings, and the restraint which 
—for his own sake—we were forced to place upon him! Of 
yon she speaks with unqualified abhorrence!” 


“Indeed!” muttered Gilbert, and his eyes sparkled ~ 


fiercely, tear + Bh uy j 
“The world would listen to her tale,” continued Lord 


Moretown ; “which, although impotent to harm, will feed — 


the breath of slander! Shé must be removed.” 
“ Where to?” eae ee bs ans 5 : 
“To Bordercleugh,” replied the earl; “it is nob the f 
time she has reside there.” ; bas 
Gilbert Rawlins reflected for a few moments be: 
made answer to the 8 Spay of the earl, He had ! 
ling against his unhapp 
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who, at an early age, had evinced her abhorrence of his 
character by quitting him to enter the service of Lady 

_ Briancourt—and the present seemed a fitting occasion to 
gratify it. 

“Of course your lordship will consider the expense?” 
he observed, at last—for he was one of those calculating 
"persons who make even the gratification of their own evil 

passions pay. 

“You shall fix it yourself,” said the peer; “the question 
is, how to remove her from the house ?”’ 

“Leave that to me, my lord,” replied the old man. “Do 
you think we may rely on Kelf?” é 

“ As on ourselves,’ was the response, 

It was finally arranged between the earl and his un- 
serupulous agent that the pension of the latter should be 
doubled as long as he retained Mabel secluded from the 
world—a thing by no means difficult to do, considering the 
peculiar situation of Bordercleugh. On this understanding 
they separated. 

As Lord Moretown left the lodge, he found Kelf 
waiting for him at a short distance in the pOAALNG 

As a matter of precaution, he desired the keeper to 
attend him as far as the home park, beyond which it was 
searcely possible he should encounter any intruder. 

* You will return, Kelf,” said his master, “to the lodge, 
and do whatever Gilbert requires of you! Youknow that 
T am no niggard with those whoserve me faithfully!” 

The keeper touched his hat, and hastened back to his 
guest ; he could not avoid smiling as he entered the room ; 
Gilbert Rawlins was seated before the fire, reading a 
Bible, which he had found, with several other books, cast 
carelessly aside in one corner of the place. 

Drawing a stool to a corner by the fire, he seated him- 
self, and for some time silently observed his guest, who 

- appeared to take no notice of his return, 

“ Come, old fellow,” he said; “it is many a year since 
we met; and thongh you were a hard master, and my bones 
still retain the recollection of the thrashings you gave me 
when a boy at Bordercleugh, I bear no malice | ‘i 

“That is to say, you show none,” replied the old man 
calmly ; at the same time closing the book, and regarding 
him with an equivocal expression. 

« Show none or feel none—it is much the same thing, I 
suppose,’ observed the keeper. “But don’t let us 
quarrel again!” 

“TJ have no wish to quarrel!” said Gilbert. 

“Of course you haven't!” replied the ruffian, eying 
_ his former master with a sneer; “you are an old man now, 

- and I’m a young one, with sinews like leather, and muscles 

of iron; I could fell you like a bullock,” he added, “ with 

a single blow of my fist!’’ ; 

Gilbert Rawlins started to his feet. 
; “And you would do it, Kelf!” he exclaimed, ‘and 
i lory in it, only you lack the courage! You haven't the 
Z eart to attack any man whose eye is fixed upon you, and 
_ who stands readytomeet you! I used tonotice itin you,” 
he continued, in a tone of calm contempt, ‘‘ when you were 
a boy, andI used to lash you like a lazy hound! How 
‘ou quailed andcowed beneath my glance! From the first 

‘hour I took you into my service I saw you were a cur, 

and treated you accordingly !” ns 

The old man was right, for his firm tone and scornful 
words garimictely subdued the bully, whose courage was 
of that stealthy kind which attacks the victim unprepared, 
and shrinks from the encounter when braved. — 

- © You have lost none of your bitterness,” he grumbled. 

“Wor you of your insolence,” replied Gilbert, quietly 
reseating himself, for he felt well assured that he had 
nothing to dread. 

“T told you I did not want to quarrel,” said Kelf; “but 
it was always a difficult task to please you!” 


F “A more difficult one to try!” was the rejoinder 
of Gilbert Rawlins; “but I suppose the earl has spoken 
aes to you?” 
“He has,” answered the keeper; “and directed me to 
follow your instructions.” — prs 
mre wanes hint to you what those instructions were ?” 
) 


The old man seemed satisfied with the response, Like 
most persons who have long possessed the exclusive con- 
fidence of their employers, he did not like the idea of 
sharing it with another. 

Peace being to a certain extent restored between them, 
they sat down and talked over their arrangements for the 
abduction of Mabel. 

She has lost her child—has she?” said her uncle; 
good, we'll lure her to the snare, as the fowler lures the 
wild bird, by imitating the ery of its young ones.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Kelf with a grin of admiration. 

a None but Gilbert Rawlins or the devil would have 
} thought of that!” Veil! oe at: 

Whe first ray of morning was just beginning to peer 
through the half-closed shutters of the lodge when the 
\ two inmates were startled by the sound of a heavy step 
j approaching the door. The keeper started from his stool, 
‘ and listened anxiously. : 

“Who can this be?” he whispered. — 

y “Perhaps some friendly visitor,” answered his com- 
__ panion satirically. ‘“Pray let my presence be no in- 
-_ terference in the pleasure or business,” 
_ » “I tell you,” exclaimed Kelf, “ that I expect no one to 
call, either on pleasure or business, to-night,” y 
Ah ~opnere Mi aloud knocking at the door. ‘Phe speaker 
q , and, drawing the bolt, admitted a tall, dark fellow, 


_ about five or six and thirty years of age, 


ia 
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The- intruder was well dressed, and must at one 
period of his life have been good looking; but dissi- 
pation had set its withering seal upon him, He hada 
reckless, careless air—intended, doubtless, to convey an 
impression of frankness and excite confidence; but the 
keen and at times troubled glance of his dark, flashing 
eyes contradicted it. 

‘What may be your pleasure, sir?” demanded the 
keeper, not exactly haying made up his mind how to receive 
so equivocal-looking a personage. 

“My pleasure,” replied the stranger, in an off-handed 
tone, “is to request an hour or two's shelter.” 

“Humph! Do you usually travel at night and on 
foot?” inquired Kelf, taking a deliberate survey of his 
person. 

“Why, not very usually,” answered the intruder, with a 
smile. “The fact is; I thought my recollection better 
than it has proved to be. I am on my way to visit a 
relative who lives on the borders of Scotland. Being 
fond of exercise, I sent my luggage by the coach, resolving 
to perform the journey on foot, and haye lost my way. 
Fear not,” he added; “ I can pay for any accommodation 
you may afford me.” 

“JT don’t keep a public,” observed the master of the 
lodge, somewhat mollified at the allusion to payment; 
“ut, if you like to walk in and rest yourself, or take any 
refreshment the place affords, you are heartily welcome.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the stranger, without 
further ceremony, seated himself by the side of the fire. 
Several times he attempted to take a furtive glance at 
Gilbert Rawlins, but instantly withdrew his eyes when 
he found the gaze of the old man fixed steadily upon him. 
The keeper, who was an amused spectator of the by-play 
between them, inquired the name of the relative whom the 
gentleman was about to visit, adding that his companion, 
in all probability, could give him some intelligence of him, 
as he came from the very borders of Scotland.” 

“he border is rather a wide direction,” observed his 
guest. 

“True, but he knows it well.” 

“The party I want,’ said the stranger, “ must be well 
known, for he has resided there for thirty years at least, 
and, by all accounts, is as rich as he is penurious,” 

_“ His name?” demanded both his listeners. 

“ Gilbert Rawlins.” 

A loud, chuckling laugh from the keeper, who enjoyed 
the joke exceedingly, and a look of astonishment from his 
companion followed the announcement. 

“ Gilbert Rawlins!” repeated the latter, not allowing 
the keeper time tospeak ; “I never heard that he had any 
relatives, except a niece,” 

“Oh yes he has.” 

“ By marriage, then ?” 

Rien man nodded his head, as much as to say he had 
it it. 

“Leave us!” whispered the old man to Kelf. 
speak with this fellow alone,” 

The master of the lodge did not much like the idea of 
turning out at such an early hour in the morning, especially 
as his curiosity was excited. However, after a moment's 
reflection, he grumblingly assented, and, taking up his gun, 
walked outside and closed the door, 

But, instead of quitting the place, he stole stealthily 
round to the back ‘of the building, where there was a 
second window, through which he could see all that 
passed; but unfortunately he could not hear a word of 
their conversation ; it was carried on in go low a tone. 

After what appeared an animated debate, Gilbert 
Rawlins opened his pocket-book, and gave the stranger 
several notes. 

“ He is related to him,” thought Kelf, “or else afraid of 
him. The old miser would never part so freely with his 
money, else. Twenty pounds at the very least.” 

Finding that he was not likely to hear or see anything 
further, the keeper strolled to a short distance into the 
wood. When he returned the stranger was gone, and 
Gilbert Rawlins was calmly sleeping by the almost 
extinguished fire. 


“ T must 


CHAPTER XXVII, 
THE ABDUCTION OF MABEL—* MAD, BUT QUITE 
HARMLESS.” 


Poor Mabel excited but little sympathy amongst the 
fashionable servants in the household of the Harl of More- 
town. His lordship’s valet pronounced her to be decidedly 
avery low person. The housekeeper felt offended at the 
reserve which had baffled her curiosity, and even with- 
stood the temptations of several invitations to tea in her 
own room, together with sundry hints that a little more 
communicativeness would be desirable. The inferior 
domestics, with the true instinct of vulgar minds, soon 
aped the tone and opinions of those above them. 

How heartily did the desolate woman wish that the three 
days she had consented to remain at the abbey had expired ! 
She felt a nervous impatience to quit the neighbourhood 
and resume her wandering in search of her lost child; for 
her matermal heart hoped against reason, and she r solved 
that no persuasion should induce her to remain longer than 
the time she had promised. — P 

Mabel felt grateful—deeply grateful—to Lady More- 
town for her kindness; but the terror and aversion she 
peporienosc towards the earl were not to be overcome, The 
was too deeply impressed upon her memory to permit 


her to place the least reliance upon the interest he pre- 
tended to feel in her misfortunes, 

“The serpent may change its skin,” she murmured to 
herself, “but not its nature! The venom of its fang is 
still the’ same. For the sake of the generous heart 
whose destiny is linked with his I will not accuse him, 
but I can never trust him!” 

Had Mabei acted on the instant upon this conviction 
many a year of bitterness and sorrow might have been 
spared her. 

She was seated on the evening of the third day at the 
window in the servants’ hall, gazing with listless eye upon 
the park, for her thoughts were far way, when one of the 
under keepers entered the apartment with a quantity of 

ame, which had been shot by the earl and his visitors 

uring the morning. The fellow had been well tutored, 
and acted his part to perfection. 

“There,” he said, throwing the birds upon the long 
table in the centre of the hall; “only twenty-two brace 
to four guns. I have known the time when we should 
have thought sixty a poor day’s sport, and in the home 
covert, too; but it’s all my lord’s fault!” 

“ How so ?’’ demanded several of the servants. . 

“ He would not per. it me and Kelf,” replied the fellow. 
“to drive away the gipsies: there they are encamped in 
the north wood as comfortably as if their tents were fixed 
on their own freehold.” 

At the mention of the gipsies Mabel felt deeply in- 
terested, for she had long been of opinion that little Meg 
and the daughter of Clara Briancourt had been carried off 
by some of that nomad tribe. . 

“Gipsies ?” repeated the butler with an air of astonish- 
ment; “ and in the north wood! How long have they been 
there 2?” 

“wo or three days,” answered the keeper. 

“‘ And does my lord know of this?” inquired the butler 
with an air of incredulity. 

“ Know it!” said the keeper; “why I took him there 
expecting that he would have ordered them to prison, or 
the stocks, at least; but he was fascinated, I suppose, dy 
two children—no doubt the gipsies stole them—who pleaded 
so earnestly and so prettily, that he directed the encamp- 
ment not to be disturbed.” 

At the mention of two children, the heart of Mabel beat 
violently with awakened hope and fear. Placingher hand 
upon the arm of the keeper, she inquired anxiously if they 
were dark or fair. 

“ Why, what can it signify to you,” demanded the fellow. 
“You don’t belong to the tribe—do you?” 

There was a general laugh among the servants at the 
question, which tallied with their own suspicions, 

“ Answer me!” she said; “pray answer me! My 
children have been stolen from me, and for years I have 
wandered over England in search of them, the scoff of the 
brutal and unfeeling! Oh, did you know how sada weight 
I have carried at my heart, how lonely has been miy exist- 
ence, you would not trifle with me!” 

“Well, then,” replied the man, in a kinder tone, ‘they 
are dark!’ 

“ And their ages?” 

“ Eleven or twelve years! ’’ 

The unhappy mother waited to hear no more, but 
instantly left the servants’ hall, and soon afterwards was 
seen crossing the park, with hurried, anxious steps, t0- 
wards the north wood, 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the valet; “quite a romance.” 

“JT don't believe a word of it,” observed the butler: 
and, turning to one of the footmen, he directed him to look 
to the plate, 

The further speculations of the domestics were inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the first dinner-bell. The valet 
retired to assist his lordship to dress, and the rest to their 
several occupations, The keeper only remained—he had 
his own reasons for not quitting the house till the follow- 
ing morning: it would enable him to prove an alibi, should 
any inquiries be raised respecting the fate of the intended 
victim. 

Our readers doubtless have suspected that the tale of 
the man was nothing more thana deep-laid scheme to draw 
the unhappy Mabel from the abbey, by working upon her 
love for her lost child. 

The strength of Mabel could not keep pace with her 
impatience—a mother's hope was busy at her breast. She 
flew rather than walked through the park towards the 
spot which the keeper had indicated as the encampment 
of the gipsies, and speedily reached the north wood—the 
remains of one of those immense forests which formerly 
existed upon the confines of the two kingdoms. Still no 
trace of the tents the fellow had described. : 

“Surely,” she murmured, as she sank exhausted with 
her efforts upon the trunk of a giant oak, which had fallen 
from age across the narrow pathway, “F cannot be mis- 
taken in the spot—this is the north wood! Heaven help 
me |” she exclaimed, clasping her hands despairingly, as 
the suspicion that she had been purposely deceived for the 
first time struck her; “he could not have been sporting 
with me! No—no!”- she added; “the man, though 
rough, has a human heart, He could not trifle with a 
grief like mine!” 

Again she resumed her search, and penetrated at last 
into a kind of dell which communicated with the road 
connecting the wood with the wild and desolate heath, 
which extended almost to Haddington. Voices attracted 
her attention, and to her joy she discovered two men 
seated near a kind of light van, such as is generally used 
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in conveying plate and furniture from the country seats 
of ti. .ntry to their houses in town. 

S$. :dvanced towards them with the intention of in- 
quiring after the objects of her search, but the words died 
upon her lips, for the two fellows rose at the sound of her 
approaching footsteps. In the elder she recognised her 
unele—the harsh guardian of her childhood—and in his 
companion the head gamekeeper, Kelf, whom she now 
remembered as having been an inmate of the old house at 
Bordercleugh with herself, 

“So you are come at last,” said the old man with a 
satirical smile; “ we have waited long enough.” 

“ Uncle.” 

“Hal " he added; “TIsee you know me!” 

“Ts it possible I should forget you, uncle,” replied 
Mabel, who at once perceived the artful snare that had 
been laid for her; “let there be peace between us, I am 
your sister's child,” she added, ‘‘and have never breathed a 
word to do you injury.” 

“ How vastly considerate,” observed Kelf with a 
broad grin; “quite a lesson of Christian meekness and 
forbearance.” 

“ And I will forbear still,” added Mabel, with increased 
terror, for she felt assured that the meeting with her 
relative and his ruffian associate was not the result of 
accident, but of some deep-laid scheme of the Earl of 
Moretown's. “ Uncle,’’ she continued, “since we parted I 
have been both a wife and mother.” 

“JT know it,” was the reply. 

“ A most unhappy one,” she resumed, “My husband 
has been banished from his native country, my child has 
been stolen fromme. The hand of man has afflicted me— 
bowed me in sorrow to the dust—crushed my very 
heart! You cannot—will not—be so cruel as to add to 
my misery.” 

“Misery!" repeated the cld man sternly; “you 
brought it on yourself. It was the fitting punishment of 
your pride, ingratitude and disobedience, in flying from the 
home my charity had provided you.” 

“ Ah,’ added Kelf, “ but you have bagged the viper at 
last, and will not, like the fool in the fable-book which I 
read when a boy at school, warm it on your hearth a second 
time,” 

“T fled, uncle,” exclaimed Mabel, “ because I could not 
sleep there—the scenes of cruelty I daily witnessed drove 
me mad! Long after he was dead I used to lie awake and 
listen on my little bed. His shrieks and curses came to me 
on the winds which moaned around the tower! I saw his 
pale face peering at me reproachfully through the half- 
drawn curtains. 1 should have gone mad had I 
remained ! ” 

The countenance of Rawlins became very pale at the 
recollections which the words of his niece had conjured 
up. Buthe shook them off by a violent effort as men rid 
themselves of the effects of the nightmare. 

“ Have gone mad,” he repeated “why, you are mad. 
Tramping over the country in this bjeggar’s fashion! But, 
as you say, you are my sister’s child, and I have still a 
feeling for you. So come with me,” he added, “and I will 
provide you with a home.” 

“ Never, uncle |” she answered firmly—“ never] ” 

“ Mabel!” said the old man, “you ought to know that I 
am not one of those who are so easily thwarted when I 
have once made up my mind! I would not willingly use 
force unless you drive me to it! Are you content to go 
with me?” 

“T cannot—dare not!” she made answer. 

“Toss her into the cart, Kelf,” he said, in a tone of 
indifference. 

The ruffian, as if he felt a pleasure in the brutal task, 
threw his arms around the waist of Mabel, and, despite 
her cries and resistance, succeeded in dragging her towards 
the vehicle with the intention of lifting herin, when, by a 
strong effort, she broke from his grasp, and rushing 
towards her relative, clung to his knees for pity ard 
protection, 

“Uncle,” she exclaimed, “there is a God. Your hairs 
are grey—your feet already stand upon the verge of the 
grave. Would you add my death to the burden on your 
soul? Feel for a mothers agony—her despair! You may 
stifle my voice,” she added ; “ but there is one within your 
breast which will one day speak in fearful accents—that 
of your own conscience,” 

The keeper interrupted her with a loud laugh. He 
Seemed amused at the idea of his companion possessing 
such a thing as a conscience. It had never troubled him. 

“Why don’t you take her away!” roared Rawlins, 
impatiently ; for, despite his resolution, the agony and 
tears of his niece had somewhat moved him, 

Although there was little need of further violence— 
for Mabel on feeling the rude grasp of the keeper a second 
time upon her person had fainted—the ruffian began 
dragging her through the brushwood and brambles, utterly 
regardless of the thorns which lacerated her limbs at every 
step. 

“Gently, Kelf!” said the old man, in a tone which 
evinced something like feeling; “she is past resistance 
now.” 

“You have grown very tender-hearted!" muttered the 
fellow, without relaxing in the slightest degree from his 
brutal violence. 

Although Gilbert Rawlins was remarkable for his 
calmness and self-possession, he was a dangerous man 
when roused. 

“Dog!” he exclaimed, raising the heavy whip which he 


carried, “is it for you, whom I took a poor, half-starved 
cur into the service of the earl, to bandy words with me? 
Raise her gently from the ground, and carry her to the 
cart, or I'll give you a lesson you have long required.” 

Kelf scowled at him for a moment, irresolute whether 
to obey or resist ; but the determined look and energy of 
the old man’s mannercowed him, and, muttering something 
about his having no desire to quarrel with an old 
acquaintance, he lifted Mabel in his arms and placed her 
in the vehicle, 

The two men, so worthy of each other, travelled all 
night, at a rapid pace, with their prisoner, carefully avoid- 
ing the more frequented roads, Just as day began to 
dawn, they reached the old house of Bordercleugh. 

Unfortunately for Mabel, they had not passed a single 
being to whom she could appeal for assistance on their 
way. : 

Bordercleugh had been a place of strength long after 
England and Scotland had ceased to be separate kingdoms 
—it not having been entirely dismantled till the defeat of 
the rebels in 1715, Although merely used as a hunting- 
box, it was a spacious mansion, and retained traces of the 
purpose for which it had originally been built, The moat 
was but partially filled up, and still ran clear and deep 
around the base of a massive square tower, which was 
pierced for windows only in the upper stories—and even 
those were strongly grated. 

They had to.ing several times at the gate before they 
could make any one hear, It was unbarred at last by an 
old woman, whose sharp features and high cheek-bones 
would have sufficiently indicated her nationality, without 
the broad plaid which she wore upon her head to guard 
against the cold, damp mist, which hung like a veil over the 
face of morning, 

“Kh, gude man!” she exclaimed in a strong accent, 
“but ye are welcome back! Wha wad ha’ thought o’ 
seeing ye at sic an hour? Heaven save us! wha ha’ ye 
here?” 

This was in allusion to Mabel, whom, pale and shivering 
from the cold night air, her uncle and Kelf had just 
assisted to alight from the cart. 

“ Can’t you see it is a woman ?” 

Wh, puir thing—puir thing !”’ 

By the old man’s directions, Maud conducted his niece 
to a room, which he designated the Long Chamber, in the 
tower. Although the order was received with an air of 
doubtful surprise, it was instantly obeyed; for Gilbert 
Rawlins was one of those men who seldom permitted those 
about him to dispute his commands. 

Mabel followed her conductress with an air of passive 
indifference—for her energies were gone, her spirits com- 
pletely crushed by her misfortune; and her two persecutors, 
after wait'ng some minutes/for the woman's son— W illie— 
to take charge of the horses, followed her into the house, 

Kelf, who appeared perfectly acquainted with the 
localities of the mansion, made his. way to the offices, and 
soon returned with a bundle of fagots, which he thrust 
upon the embets of the still smouldering fire in the huge 
chimney of the parlour: they speedily burst into a cheer- 
ful blaze. 

“Wa!” he exclaimed, with an air of satisfaction, “ this 
is what I call comfortable,” 

His companion made no reply: he was evidently think- 
ing of something else as he paced with measured strides 
the floor of the apartment. 

The domestic soon after made his appearance, and in- 
stantly began to make preparations for breakfast. 

“Well, Maud,” said her master, “how is your——’ 
prisoner, he was about to say, but he corrected himself, and 
substituted the word ‘“‘ guest.” f 

“Eh, puir thing,” replied the old woman; “but she 
seems in a sair strait, and not o’er canny in her speech. It 
was awfu’ to hear her when I showed her into the Long 
Chamber. To be sure,” she added, in a sympathising 
tone, “it is a lonesome place.” 

“Maud has found it out!’’ exclaimed Kelf, with a coarse 
laugh, 

“Wound what out, sir?” 

“hat the person I have brought here is mad,” 
answered Gilbert Rawlins. “ But she is harmless—quite 
haro less.” 

“ Tt thought so,” said the old woman, shaking her head; 
©T thought so.” 

Ax she continued her preparations for breakfast. 


(To be continued,— Commenced in No, 140.) 
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One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor, Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with com petitions. , 

We cannot under any circumstap ses be responsible for MSS., 
but if a large stamped © *scessea enveiopeis sent with the MSS. we 
will do our * ost to return same if rejected, 
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“ABOUT HUMORISTS. — 
THE FUNNY MEN'S MODE OF WORK, 


There is undoubtedly plenty of fun in humorous 
writing for a public that is willing to be amused, 
but not much, generally speaking, for the humor- 
ist himself. To him it is serious work. Those 
weighty and philosophical articles that make our 
reylews and quarterlies a terror to the great mass 
of readers are not evolved with any more ‘‘ grave 
and stern decorum” than are the mirth-provoking 
articles of the writer who is funny for all he is 
worth, i.e., his board, lodging, and current ex- 
penses. He does not sit grinning over the work at 
which he expects other people to laugh immode- 
rately ; infact, he might be compiling a dictionary 
for all signs apparent of the frolicsome nature of 
his task. The late lamented Artemus Ward used 
to declare that he often laughed aloud over the 
preparation of his comic copy; but it was ‘‘onl 
when he realised how very little there was to laug 
at.” 

The first humorous poem I ever wrote struck 
me as rather sad, when it appeared in print. I 
had been greatly surprised beforehand by its 
acceptance and an encouraging word or two from 
the editor. It was an entirely new departure from 
my chosen path in the realms of sadly sentimental 
prose and verse, and I had never supposed I was 
capable of anything in the way of humorous 
writing. The only thing connected with my efforts 
that seems at all funny to me is the receipt of 
prompt payment. 

Much has been said on the trials of editors of 
comic journals, but much more, I think, could be 
said on the trials of their contributors. I cannot 
see why any sympathy should bo extended to the 


possessor of unlimited power, as the editor un-— 


deniably is, in his sphere of jurisdiction. As a 
rule, his mental being is not at all impoverished 
by the sympathy he extends to claimants for con- 
sideration—this, at least, is the view of the claim- 
ants. It is certainly true that he is largely relieved 
of responsibility by the present usage of printed 
slips conyeying disappointment or ‘‘tidings of 
comfort and joy” to the author. 

One curious fact in my experience as a humo- 
rous writer is this: that the humour taken from 
actual occurrences, the real happenings of the 
ridiculous, and transcribed as closely as possible, 
meets with more instant appreciation and wider 
circulation than the best purely imaginative work 
ofthe samekind. And this also is another odd fact, 
that may be of use to aspiring beginners, that an 
elaboration of wit, which one editor will dismiss as 
poor and pointless, another will welcome as apt and 
distinctive. A like rule will apply to one’s own 
judgment. I have often found that a piece of 
work which seemed to me every way finished and 
fitting, and which had received unbounded (non- 
professional) praise, met with a surprisingly cool 
reception where appreciation was most important, 
while some little unprized sketch—a trifle—received 
in the same quarter an unlooked for approbation. 
Truly, as a veteran journalist and publisher once 
remarked to me, ‘‘Among the greatest of our 
modern mysteries is the success of literary ven- 
tures”; and nowhere, I think, is the mystery 
more marked than in the sphere of humorous 
literature. 
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She (after the wedding): ‘Don’t you think it 
strange, Jack, that the minister didn’t congratu- 
late the bride and groom ?” vay 

He: ‘‘ You forget that the minister has been 


twice married.” 
——:0:—— 
OBEDIENCE. 


“And, mamma, sobbed the unhappy wife, he— 
he threw his slippers across the room, and t-told 
me to go to the dud-dud-devil.” 


‘You did right, my poor, dear child, to come i 
straight home to me.” ; ie 


we 
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24th October, 1891. 
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AN EXPENSIVE SHELTER. 


Romieu, the famous Parisian wit, was one day 
caught in a shower and forced to:eek refuge in a 
doorway of the opera house. It was six o'clock 
already, and he had an engagement at the Café de 
Paris for that very hour. The rain fell in torrents; 
there was no carriage to be had; he had no 
umbrella. What was to be done ? 

While he was lamenting his bad luck a gentle- 


‘man with a large umbrella passed by. Romieu 


rushed out, grasped the stranger by the arm, and 
gravely installed himself under the protecting 
umbrella. ‘‘I am overjoyed to see you,” he 
immediately began, ‘‘ I have been looking for you 
for three weeks. I wanted to tell you about 
Clementine.” : 

Without giving the stranger time to express his 
surprise, Romieu rattled away with gossip and 
anecdote until he had led his unknown companion 
to the door of the Café de Paris. Then he glanced 
at him with a face of well-feigned astonishment. 
‘‘Pardon, monsieur,” he cried, ‘‘it seems I am 
mistaken.” : 

‘“T believe so,” said the stranger. 

‘Good gracious!” added Romieu, ‘‘ be discreet ; 
don’t repeat what I haye told you.” 

‘*T promise you.” 

‘A thousand pardons.” 

Romieu hastened within the café, and, amid 
groat laughter, told the adventure to his friends. 

Suddenly one of them said, ‘‘ Your crayat is 
rumpled.” 

Romieu put his hand to his neck and turned 
pale. His pin, a valuable sapphire, was gone. 


_ On further examination his watch and purse had 


- Manufacturs claim? for it. 


also disappeared.—(H. I., Orkney Isles.) 
—_—_——:0: 


A VALUABLE TESTIMONIAL. 


‘* How do you like your new type-writer ?” in- 
quired the agent. 

‘‘Tmmensely,” was the enthusiastic response ; 
** IT wonder how ever I got along without it.” 

** Well, would you mind giving me a testimonial 
to that effect ?” 

“Certainly not; I'll do it gladly.” 

So he rolled up his sleeves, and in an incredibly 
short space of time he pounded out this :— 

“« Afted Using thee automatig Back- action atype 
(writer for thre emonths fan dOver: i ndhesitat- 
tinggly prono nce it to bealad even more tha n the 
] during the time been 
in our possessio n e. 1, th ree mouthz! id has nore 
than than paid paid for it £elf in the saveing oF 
time an d labrr ?—John H. Smith.” _* 

“There you are, sir.” 

‘“‘Thanks,” said the agent, dubiously.—(W. J., 
Staines. ) 

—————0: — 
HE ASKED NO MORE QUESTIONS. 


A well-known local clergyman was riding in a 
South London tram last night, when a lady and 
child got inside. The minister gallantly offered his 
seat, as the car was crowded, and it was graciously 
accepted. As the divine hung to a strap with one 
hand he patted the child’s head with the other, and 
the following conversation ensued : 

“Fine child, madam.” 

** Yos, sir.” 

‘* Very fine, indeed.” 

‘‘ We think so. It is the only one we have.” 

‘<T am very fond of children.” 

The lady nodded. 

“Now, this child will grow up to bea great com- 
fort to you, and perhaps a support. You ought to 
be very proud of him.” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

‘What is his name ?” 

** Annie.” 

At this the other passengers sniggered, and the 
clergyman was at last obliged to jcin in the merri- 
ment, although not in a very hearty manner. It 
is hardly necessary to add that he asked no more 
questions.—(A. F., Hornsey.) 
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¥ ce Australia they haye oysters twelve inches 
ong, 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent as 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. : i ry 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions. amd his decision will 
be final, We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the Envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” J 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again eontributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARB 
MOMENTS, foe 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been awarded to WALTER BRUCK, White Lea, 
Batley, Yorks, for the piece entitled, ‘*NOT AT ALL ABSENT-MINDED,” 


NOT AT ALL ABSENT-MINDED. 


The other day, at one of the many railway 
stations in the Dewsbury district, a train pulled up 
for the collection of tickets as well as for the setting 
down and taking up of passengers. A uniformed 
collector appeared at the door of a pretty-full com- 
partment of one of the third-class carriages to take 
the tickets, and the bits of pasteboard were handed 
to him by all the passengers save one—a stout, 
benevolent-looking, elderly gentleman, who was 
searching, and doubly searching, and very ner- 
yously searching, his pockets, but to no effect. 

The collector, with a smile, said ‘‘ Why sir, the 
ticket is between your lips!” 

‘Oh! So it is,” said the passenger. ‘‘ Thank 
you, very much!” 

And, handing the official the pasteboard, the 
door was slammed and the train proceeded to the 
next station—its destination—where all got out and 
went their several ways. 

Prior to this, there had been a little chaff of the 
elderly gentleman by one of the passengers. 

‘‘And you should forget the ticket was in your 
mouth ?” remarked the person. 

‘‘ Yes,” drily replied he. 

‘« Absent-minded ?”’ queried the clever one. 

‘*Sometimes,” said the stout gentleman, ‘‘ some- 
times I am.” 

‘You were very absent-minded just now !” ex- 
claimed the questioner, and a ripple of laughter 
went round the compartment. 

‘“No, I wasn’t,” said he. 
the date off an old ticket.” 

The laughter deepened into a roar, the bene- 
volent-looking man doing his share in the cachin- 
nation. 


‘**T was only chewing 
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THE IRISHMAN AND THE “SACK.” 

‘Pat, I must give you the sack. You can’t 
carry those bricks up the ladder properly. You 
are constantly letting them fall.” 

‘‘Thank you kindly, sir. Sure a sack is a deal 
better than this stupid thing. As soon as you giye 
me the sack, sir, devil another brick will fall.” 

The master shook his head. 

“‘T mean, Pat, we must part. I won’t have the 
pleasure of seeing you here any longer.” 

‘‘T am yery sorry youre going away, sir. I 
hope you do well wherever you go. You are a 
kind, decent jintleman, but don’t forget the sack 
before you go, sir.” 

And the bricks came down and went up every 
day as usual.—(Martha, Pontypridd.) 
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HOW HE VENTILATED THE ROOM. 

An amusing story is told of a certain Dublin 
professor, a stickler in ventilation. Being put ina 
room at an hotel with another guest, he asked the 
latter to raise the window at night as the air was 
so close. 

‘“‘T can’t raise it,” said the guest, after working 
at the window for a while. 

‘Then knock a pane of glass out,”’ said the pro- 
fessor, which was done. 

After a while the professor got up and said: 
‘‘'This room is stifling.” He broke two more panes. 
‘“Now we shall be able to rest; do you not find a 
difference in the temperature of the room?” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied the guest ; ‘‘ quite refreshing. 
Now I shall be able to sleep.” 

Bu t in the morning he discoyered that they had 


A RAILWAY STORY. 

Trayeller : ‘‘ When does the next train for Strat- 
ford start ?” rhe paamay pretends to be busy at 
his desk.) ‘‘ When does the accommodation for 
Stratford leave here?” (Ticket-seller, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of traveller. who be- 
comes excited and speaks louder.) ‘‘ When will 
there be another train for Stratford ?” 

Ticket-seller (fiercely) : ‘‘ Wat?” 

Traveller : ‘‘ For the fourth time, when does the 
next train for Stratford start ?” 

Ticket-seller (glaring at traveller); ‘‘ See here, 
young man, don’t yer give me no back talk, y’ 
understand! Where d’ye want to go?” 

Traveller: ‘‘To Stratford. 'When——?” 

Ticket-seller (stamping ticket): ‘‘ Two shillings, 
quick !” 

Traveller : ‘‘ When does the train start ?” 

Ticket-seller: ‘‘Now, then! D’ye want this 
ticket or no. Ef yer do, gi’ me the money, and 
mek room for this lady.” 

Traveller (angrily) : 
start P” 

Ticket-seller : ‘“‘ W’at train ?” 

Traveller (raving): ‘‘ The train for Stratford.” 

Ticket-seller: ‘° 4.56.” 

Traveller (startled): ‘‘ What time is it now?” 

Ticket-seller (merrily): ‘‘4.57. That's yer train 
turning that corner. You'd a’ got it if you had 
run for it, instid o’ standing here shouting at me!” 
—(D. E., Stratford.) 


“When does the train 
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THE BET WASN’T CLAIMED. 

Commercial travellers are as a body noted wags. 
Here isa ‘‘sell” which one of them played the 
other day on a shopkeeper in Dundee :—While 
discussing affairs over the counter with the shop- 
keeper and some others present the traveller said, 
‘Do you know this? I hear for a fact that the 
old half-sovereigns of 1864, 65, and’66 are selling 
in Birmingham at 4s. 6d. and ds. 6d.” 

The shopkeeper uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and said. ‘‘ Well, if that is a fact, I wish 
they would send a quantity of them to Dundee.” 

‘‘ What!” exclaimed the traveller, ‘‘do you not 
believe what I have said ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not,’? replied the shopkeeper. ‘‘ Will 
you take a bet on the affair ?”’ 

‘¢ With all my heart,” was the reply. 

A bet of half a sovereign was there and then 
registered, when the traveller, turning to the 
assembled gentlemen, said, ‘‘ How much, gentle- 
men, does 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. amount to?” 

‘‘ Ten shillings,” was the unanimous cry ; when 
the whele company saw that they had been done. 
The bet was not claimed.—_(W., Kensington.) 


ee 
‘ WHAT HE WANTED. 

Customer: ‘‘ I want some kind of a door spring 
—one that won’t get out of order.” 

Tronmonger: ‘‘A door spring?” 

‘Yes, and one that won’t require the strength of 
an elephant to open.” 

“Hem!” 

‘‘And yet it must be strong enough to bring 
the door all the way to, and not leave it swinging 
open a couple of inches.’ 

““T see.” 

‘‘And when the door closes I don’t want it to 
ram shut like a catapult with a jar that shakes the 
house from it foundations.” 

‘Yes; you want one that will bring the door all 
the way to, and yet do it gently.” 

‘That's the idea. But I don’t want any com- 
plicated arrangement that requires a skilled 
mechanic to attend to it.” 

‘No, of course not; you want something simple, 
yet strong and effective.” 

‘«That’s the talk; something that can be put on 
or taken off easily ; something that will do its work 
quietly yet thoroughly, and won't be eternally 
gotting out of order.” 

“T see, I know exactly what you want, sir, 
just exactly.” 

‘‘ Well, show me one.” 

“Wo don’t keep door springs.”—(Kugenie, 


only broken into anold bookcase,—(D. P., Hattield.) ' Brux-lles.) 


-occurred in Dorsetshire in 1588. 
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Righth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th. and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
ublication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated, 
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QUERIES. 


614. Are there any plants which have a mag- 
netic influence ? 
Which is the oldest city in the world ? 
Why is the ‘‘ Tallow Tree ” so called ? 
Which is the most curiously-placed island ? 
018. How many varieties of cherries are known? 
. 519, What are the peculiarities of a Jewish 
furieral P 


616. 
516. 


ol]. 
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473,—SOME HILLS THAT MOVE. 


A curious event is said to have happened in 
the year 1571, in Herefordshire. On Satur- 
day, the 17th of February, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the earth began to open, and a hill with 
a, rock under it, making at first a loud bellowing 
noise, which was heard seyeral miles off, lifted 
itself up to a great height and began to travel, 
bearing along with it the trees growing on it, 
sheepfolds, sheep, and cattle that happened to be 
grazing on the hill at the time. It left a gap in 
the ground about fifty yards broad and one 
hundred long. The size of the hill was about 
twenty acres at the base. Passing along, it over- 
threw a chapel standing in the way, removed a 
yew tree planted in the churchyard from the west 
side to the east side, and with the samé forée it 
thrust before it highways, sheepfolds, hedgés and 
trées. Tilled ground was made pasture, and 
pasture was turned into tilled ground. The hill 
continued to move by fits and starts from Saturday 
éyéning until noon on Monday, when it stopped, 
having in that time moved a distance of over a 
mile. A like circumstancé is reported to have 
Thesé ¢urious 
éarth convulsions are alluded to by many writers 
of the period, and gayé risé to no end of litigation 
respecting property rights: In Greece, between 
the towns of Algium and Patras, oné of the ranges 
of hills, on the slopes of which the railway passes, 
is moving gradually towards the sea, great fissures 
appearing in the stiff clay of thé slopes above the 
railway. There are travelling hills of sand in 
Nevada, U.S., which crawl steadily through the 
valleys, making a low musical sound as they 
progress. 
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474,—WHEN LEATHERN ARTILLERY WAS FIRST USED, 

The inventor of leathern artillery was a certain 
Colonel Robert Scott, a Scotehmazi in the service of 
Charles I. of England. He constructed guns of 
hardened leather, and experimentally tried thet 
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The result was that they weré pronounced superior 
to guns made of brass or iron. But the colonel 
did not live long to enjoy the greatest triumph of 
his invention. He died in 1631. In the yery year 
of the colonel’s death the effectiveness of his 
leathern artillery was amply proved on the memor- 
able field of Leipsic, where, September 7, 1631, 
Gustavus Adolphus achieved his splendid victory 
over the Imperialists under General Tilly. It is 
said that it was owing to Colonel Scott's invention 
that the victory was obtained. The guns were 
found to be so easily carried that a small battery 
could fly from one part of the field to another, and 
artillery be brought to bear where most needed—a 
thing impossible with the heavy artillery of that 
period. Certain it is that leathern artillery was 
used in this great battle by Gustavus, though it is 
equally certain that the guns were never used 
afterwards. The reason of this, howeyer, was that 
the leather guns haying demonstrated the value of 
light artillery, a way was discovered of making the 
metal guns lighter, and the greater durability of 
the latter eventually gaye them the superiority. 
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475,—THE RIVER WHICH HAS THE MOST PECULIAR 
CHARACTERISTICS, 


This credit is ascribed to a small river known 
as Catfish Run, or River of Fire, in the petroleum 
regions of Pennsylvania. For years it was covered 
with bubbles, which on exploding emitted a strong 
smellof gas. Some visitors, by way of expériment, 
saturated a bunch of rags with oil, and having’ set 
it on fire, allowed it to float down the stream: The 
flame ignited the gas and an explosion followed. 
In a few moments the body of the gas burned 
steadily, and from every portion of the surface of 
the water small flames sprang up when the gas 
escaped in moderate quantities. The gas has con- 
tinued to burn ever since, and the effect at night is 
said to be magnificent. In Algeria there is 4 small 
river which the chemistry of nature has converted 
into true ink. It is formed by the junction of two 
small rivulets, one of whichis yery strongly im- 
pregnated with iron, while the other, running 
through a peat marsh, imbibes gallic acid; and 
the two ingredients combining, make this unique 
ink. Among all the great rivers of the world, the 
St. Lawrence is the only absolutely floodless one. 
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476,—THE NUMBER OF ATLANTIC CABLES, 

There are eleven cables across the North Atlantic 
Ocean, though they are not all at present in use. 
Five companies control the lines of telegraphic 
communication between America and Europe. 
The first cable to connect the Old and New Worlds 
was laid in 1867-8: It consisted of seven fine 
copper wires, twisted tightly together, forming a 
cord one-twelfth of an inch thick, and weighing 
107 lb. per mile. The thickness was increased to 
three-eighths of an inch by a core of three layers 
of gutta-percha. Outside the core was a jacket of 
hempen yarn, saturated with pitch, tar, bees-wax, 
and boiled linseed oil. The whole diameter was 
about three-fifths of an inch, and the weight one 
ton per mile. The second cable, thé laying of which 
was commenced by the Great Hastern in 1865, was 
much thicker and more costly than the former one. 
It was 1} inch thick, and weighed 353 owt. per 
mile, with a bréaking strain of 7? tons. On July 
23, 1865, the Great Eastern started to lay this 
cablé; but on August 2 it snapped by over-strain- 
ing, and the end sank to the bottom in 2,000 
fathoms of watér, at a distance of 1,064 miles from 
Ireland. After unsuccessfully grappling for the 
broken cable, the Great Eastern returned to Eng- 
land, and another cablewas made, slightly different 
from the former. On July 13, 1866; the Great 
astern set out from Valentia to lay it, and, after a 
few mishaps, shé aécomplished the task by the 
Sth September following. Ths end of the 1865 
cable was also recovered and its laying com- 


pleted. 


thirty years of age. 


a 


24th October, 


477.—PRINCIPAL GAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED 
eR KINGDOM, ie 
More deaths oceur in this country from bronchitis 
than from any one disease, and bronchitis usually 
takes its origin from d simple cold. The following 
table shows approximately tho ratios of various 
diseases in 10,000 deaths :—- 


Brouchitis .;....... 13150 | Typhoid .....i:..5. #210 
Phthisis (Con- . Measles .......+.06 184 

sumption) ...... 1,100 | Small-pox ......... 130 
Heart sic..cotdessens 602 | Scrofula ..........:. 62 
Pneumonia......... 510 | Diphtheria ......... 55 
Scarlatina ...:..... 402 | Puerperal ......... 49 
Apoplexy ......... 270 | Rheumatism ....:. 41 
Whooping-cough. 250 | Erysipelas ......... 36 
Ganeersicscsi.ieesss 235 


Phthisis and pneumonia dre more fatal among 
males than females, but cancer and apoplexy are 
more frequent among females. 


10: 
478,—THE FIRST MENAGERIE FORMED, 
The menagerie of the present day was a thing 


unknown to the middle ages, save for an occasional = 


wild beast or two in the possession of royalty. 
The presentation of three leopards to Henry III. 
in the thirteenth century led to the formation of 
the Tower Menagerie (the first in this country), 
which was increased from time to time till it 
became a really excellent wild beast show. In the 
time of Edward III. the first lion and loness were 
added, and in the reign of Henry VI. the office of 
keeper of the lions was created, with an allowance 
of sixpence a day for every wild beast in his 
custody, an office gradually enlarged until it in- 
cluded all the animals in the collection. The 
Tower Menagerie was abolished over fifty years 
ago, the animals being sold to a speculator named 
Cross, who first had them on exhibition at Exeter 
Change, and subsequently at Surrey, Gardens, 
where for many years they formed.,a_ rival 
attraction to the collection of the Royal Zoological 
Society, into which they were finally merged. 
The Zoological Society (originally the Zoological 
Club) was founded in 1826; and its gardens 
in the Regent’s Park were opened in April, 
1827. The first travelling menagerie of any note | 
in this country was that established by George 
Wombwell, in 1805, which has been carried on. by 
the family and descendants ever since; and has 
visited in turn all parts of the kingdom. 
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480,—HOW TO BECOME A COMMISSIONAIRE, 

Thé members of the Corps of Commissionaires 
are mostly discharged soldiers and sailors in receipt 
of a pension, although militiamen, volunteers, and 
policemén ate algo eligible for admission if they 
have received injuries while in the seryice of their 
country. The object of Sir Edward Walter, com- 
manding officer and founder of the Corps, in estab- 
lishing it. was by a co-operative system to enable ~ 
such discharged soldiers and sailors as, after leaving 
the country’s service, were still capable of work, 
to obtain remunerative employment, and to hye m 
some degree of comfort. The head-quarters of the 
corps are in London, with branches in Belfast, 
Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, and other 
places, and a colonial branch in Australia. The 
returns for 1890 showed a total. of 1,830 men, of 
whom 1,107 were employed in London, There is 
practically uo limit to the extension of the corps as 
long as the men can suit the requirements of 
employers. Candidates, on making a written or 
personal application at the head-quarters, Hx- 
change-court, Strand, London, or at any of its 
branches, are furnished with printed forms con- 
taining eyery. information. The only character 
required is the applicant’s discharge certificate ; 
private recommendations being utterly useless. 
The wages range from twenty to forty shillings 
per week. Those not possessing a pension must 
deposit not less than £5 in the sayings bank of the — f 
corps, or at ledst £20 if they are over five-dnd- 
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* THE WAY DIFFERENT NATIONS SMOKE THEM. 


The best starting point for the cigarette, or 
small roll of tobacco, is said to be in the Pacific 
Islands, where Samoa is situated, and that from 
there it was transmitted through the Bornean 
Dyaks and Malays to Singapore, .and thence 
through Hindostan to Russia. In Hindostan at 
the present time the roll of Tunkah leaf is still 
seen in the mouth of every adult, and in Burmah 
éyeryone smokes them. A. maiden presents her 
lover with cigarettes, and helps him to smoke them, 
and every woman will be found to have a large or 
small hole in the lobe of the right ear into which 
she slips the cigarette or cigar she is smoking when 
she wants to use both hands, Itis no uncommon 
thing for lovers to ‘‘trade” smokes that are half 
consumed, and in the bazaar one frequently sees a 
girl making purchases remoye her cigarette from 
her mouth and hand it to her escort to keep alight 
until she is ready to receive it again. 

In Siam every baby smokes, and if one cries 
while the mother nurses it, she will put the 
cigarette she is smoking into its mouth to quiet it. 

In Africa, 


_ THE CIGARETTE IS PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN, 


which is the more curious as all other forms of 


smoking, long pipes; water pipes, earth pipes, and 
also iatierlt<takeng are commonly practised. In 


Russia everyone smokes cigarettes of all kinds and 


all qualities. So greatisthe consumption that oné 

factory alone is credited by the official returns with 
@ yearly output of 2,500,000,000 cigarettes. These, 
however; are mostly of very low quality, made 
of a coarse-grained, rank, badly-cured tobacco, and 
not at all comparable with even the lowest quality 
we make. They are smoked principally by the 
moujiks or peasants, and are principally wrapped 
in a heayy paper, which is coloured brown by 
steeping it in a preparation of iron. A charac- 
teristic of the Russian cigarette is that it always 
has a mouth-piece of card. The small quantity of 
fine-grade goods are made of thé finest grade of 
Turkish leaf, for which fabulous prices are paid, 
fot no matter what the product be, whether 
Cigarettes; Havana cigars; Chinese tea, or cham- 
pagne, the very finest grade always finds a market 
among the rich nobles of Russia at prohibitive 
prices. » 

Itis strange that the mention of a cigarette 
should naturally be linked with the thought of 
Turkey, and that Turkish cigarettes should bea 
synonym in the trade, when Turkey manufactures 
but very few and very poor cigarettes, and smokes 
still less. It is, however, beyond doubt, a won- 
derful country for the peculiar grade of leaf re- 
quired for the Hgyptian taste. Austria troubles 
httle about cigarettes ; and, although the German 


_ 18 more addicted to pipes of a voluminous size and 


Iéigth and cigars that are calculated to lower the 
rents of property adjacent to the confirmed smoker, 

a tremendous quantity of cigarettes are made, from 
the finest down. ; 

France is generally described as . 
THE “NATION OF CIGARETTE-SMOKERS,” 

But the cigarettes in that country are a nightmare. 
Very few other than domestic-made articles are 
allowéd to be sold there, and the best of these do not 
come up to some of the ihferior brands sold in 
Hoagland. 

Quite the reverse order of things prevails in 
Spain. A glance round a cigarette factory there 
i 9 Ss picture. One of thess factories 

Seville employs 2,500 girls, all sitting in fows, 
twenty in each row. 
The room is low, and a blaze of colour; for 


every girl has a handkerchief round her neck and a 


bright flower behind her ear. All along the walls 
g the rich coloured out-door dresses, and a 


babel of tongues run—never tiring. A married 
- -woiiiariis allowed to bring her baby, and the aisles 


are crowded with cradles which are rocked with 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


| one foot while the two hands of the mother are busy 


rolling cigarettes. In the yery hot weather a bell 
is rung before visitors are admitted, and, entering, 


| one sees a twinkling of white arms and shoulders | 
| as mantillas aro hastily thrown on to hide the | 


great, deshabille necessary to secure comfort in 
working. They smoke if they wish, and although 
they earn only about 2 pesetas, or 2s., a day, they 
are a merry lot. 

The Spaniards are the most adept at cigarette 
making. It is not unusual to see a lady fan her- 
self with one hand and with the other tear off a 
piece of maize husk, gather up a portion of 
tobacco, and with one hand foll it up with a deft, 
quick motion, and conyey it to the mouth. 

It is almost impossible to describe this achieve- 
ment. The tobacco is gathered im a pinch in the 
palm of the hand, the husk being held in the 
fingers, a jerk of the wrist turning the hand under 
drops it on the husk; and the two first fingers and 
thumb roll it up. They cannot do the trick at all 
if they try to do it slowly. In Brazil the cigarette 
is also wrapped in maize husk and is omnipresent. 
A traveller néwly landed and taking a ride on 
a street car receives a severe shock when a richly 
dressed young lady on a seat in front of him turns 
around and asks for the loan of his cigar, to hght 
the cigarette she has rolled with one hand in the 
recesses of her pocket. 

As regards the paper used for wrapping cigarettes, 
it is not made of rice, but either of fine linen or the 
pith ofa plant. The cheaper grades are wrapped in 
a very common paper, made from rye straw, &c. 


A WONDERFUL MACHINE IN USE IN PARIS 


cuts the paper, counts them, fastens them into card- 
board cases; labels them, attaches the rubber 
bands and delivers them ready for sale to the 
French consumer. 

Much has been said about the injurious character 
of the cigarette. But as a matter of fact, our 
best medical experts agree im regarding the 
cigarette as the most innocuous form of using 
tobacco if used in moderation and without inhaling, 
When inhaled it is the paper that deadens or kills 
the young tissues and prevents their fructifying in 
a natural way, and consequently the stamina and 
general health of the smoker fall by degrees 
according to his physique. 

Hf a pipe or cigar were inhaled it would be in- 
jurious in a smaller degree, but the smoke of these 
is not generally taken into the lungs. An absiird, 
idiotic fashion has decreed that the smoke of the 
cigarette must bé inhaled, and any excéss in this 
direction is generally to be found among that 
peculiar type which can best be spared in any com- 
munity, it being eminently a survival of the fittest. 
It is especially woithy of note in this connection 
that, in the Russo-Turkish war, the men who fought 
so gallantly, handicapped by insufficient rations and 
clothing amid all the rigours of a Balkan winter, 
were to a man confirmed cigarette smokers. 
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Middle-aged spinster (as tramp comes into the 
yard): ‘‘What do you want here—anything to 
eat?” 

Tramp: ‘‘ What else should I want, madam ? 
Did you think I came to offer a proposal of mar- 
ridge P” 


eer athe 


Z p é RN ip ited 
Doctor: ‘‘ You don’t seem to improve as rapidly 


as I could wish, young man.” _ 
Patient: ‘‘No; I Hae it is thé nurse.” _ 
Doctor: ‘The nurse? What is the matter with 


HOW 


LITERARY MEN DO THEIR 
WORK. | 


‘‘Many men, many styles,” is a worthy couplet 
|to the old maxim ‘‘Many men, many minds.” 
Every one has an individual method of doing 
| things, and literary men are fair illustrations of 
| this fact. 

Of the dramatists, Mr. G. R. Sims, yulgarly 
known as the literary steam engine, has no set 
method of doing his work. Oertainly he must be 
quiét, dnd thé surroundings be congenial to the 
work in hand; but theré is no studying of detail, 
/no observance of those little formalities which 
troublé many well-known writers. So facile is 
the popular dramatist’s pen, so réadily do the 
ideas crowd upon his fertile brain, that he can do his 
work anywhere and under almost any circum- 
stances. . 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the king of comic opeta 
writers, is, on the other hand, rather eccentrically 
inclinéd whilst working. To haye a piece of 
blotting ot other paper by his side he finds to be 
of material assistance to him. The former is not 
to blot his MSS. with nor the latter for notes. 
The paper is placed there for drawing caricatures 
upon, a habit he has acquired when thinking. It 
often happéns that these sketches suggest a happy 
thought, which is duly noted down on the tablet 
beside him for future tse. 

Mr. Christies Mutray, the well-known author of 
« First Person Singular,” has a tianner of working 
singularly his own. 

Sometimés he is longer worrying over a sentence 
than at other fimes he is in writing a whole 
chapter. ; 

It is said that a peculiarity of this popular 
hoyélist is his partiality for sida water whilst 
writing. In many of his books Mr. Murray gives 
us a glimpse of his manner of working. When 
once ati idea has struck him he will immediately 
sét to dnd writé until hé has pretty well exhausted 
all that cai be got out of it, and often will he lean 
back in his chait and nibble thé top of his pen 
whilst he thinks of another. ; 

Mt. Blackmore is one of those writers who will 
not be driven to write; he will only put pen to 

aper when in the vein. Hvyerything then thust be 
in applé-pié order, everything at his hand, and the 
Surroundings perfectly silent. Under these cir- 
cumstances he can writé, and the public know how 
well he can do it. In his leisuré hours, Mr. 
Blackmore occupies much of his time in market 
gardening. 

There aré many authors who aré most abstemious 
in the way of food during their working hours, but 
they gerérally make up for it by an exhaustive 
dinner. Few, however, work again after this 
repast. 

Mr. Sala, who is a great authority on matters 
culinary, and who possesses a large library of 
books on the subject—said to be the largest in the 
country—eats a most frugal breakfast. He con- 
siders he has done well if he demolishes one egg, 
and he will say he has lunched heartily if he has 
eaten the best part of a chop. He considers that 
the best work is doné on thé lightest food. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Wm. Black, and Mr. 
Edmund Yates, besides many others, though liking 
London, find they can do more work at the seaside, 
as the foar of the séa is an ificentive to the imagi- 
nation, whereas the roar of the metropolis upsets 
all inspiration. ; ' : 

It is Mr. James Payn’s boast that he only took 
one holiday of more than a few days in seven years. 
Mr. Grant Allén also says that he is glad enough 
to let the pen slip out of his aching fingers when 
the day’s work is over. 

= _______<>—_—- ——_ 


_A young and handsome man was once asked why 

he had married a rich old woman. | 

_ «My friend,” heé replied, “let mé ask you what 
oor young man, in a hurry fo get an enormous 

banknote cashed, troubles himself to look at the 
ate of it.” 
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CURIOSITIES OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DzEaAR Srr,—In reference to the above subject, 
the following particulars may be interesting, 
although they can perhaps hardly be classed as 
curious. 

The largest station in the United Kingdom is 
Waterloo. The record for fast travelling is claimed 
by the Great Western Railway, whose broad-gauge 
monsters, the Flying Dutchman and the Zulu, are 
sapable of doing over seventy miles an hour. The 
former of these two engines 1s forty yearsold, and it 
has practically remained unaltered since it was built. 
It cost £3,500, and weighs with its tender seventy 
tons. The old ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,’ which was 
exhibited in 1851, is stillin the Company’s owner- 
ship. 

Charing Cross owns the oldest of London station- 
masters. 

Huston receives the largest consignment of milk, 
and greatest amount of fish from Scotland, while 
Liverpool-street generally receives the first con- 
signment of green peas. At Fenchurch-street and 
London Bridge the same number of trains arrive at 
both stations. Rugby has the longest platform, 
and Brighton the largest signal box in the 
kingdom. The station at York is said to be the 
handsomest; the most remarkable feature about 
which is the roof, a covering of three acres of glass 
in one long curve. New-street, Birmingham, is 
the largest provincial station, to build which the 
oldest chapel in the city had to be demolished. 

The smallest railway in the world is that from 
North Billerica to Bedford, Massachusetts. The 
rails are only 2 feet 10 inches, while the length is 
8} miles, and the rate of speed of engine twenty 
miles an hour. The longest railway in the world 
will be that which is now in course of construction 
in Russia. It is the St. Petersburg—Irkutsk— 
Wladivostok line, running through Siberia, and ex- 
tending a distance of 4,100 miles. Wladivostok, its 
terminus, is situated in the north of Corea. At 
present it takes from seventy-five to eighty days 
for a letter to reach Wladivostok from St. Peters- 
burg, in the best season of the year; in winter it 
takes several months. When the line is completed 
it will take twelve days, while the journey round 
the world will be easily accomplished in forty to 
fifty days. The route will be—Liverpool, New 
York, San Francisco, Yokohama, Wladivostok, St. 
Petersburg, and back to England. 


Iam, sir, 
Yours truly, 


London, E.C. COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


:0:— 
WEALTHY BEGGARS. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTs.” 


DEAR Sir,—The contributor of the above article 
in this week’s SPARE Moments speaks yery truly 
on this subject, and I should like to add, as a rider 
to his statement that there are wealthy beggars, 
that there are also many thieves amongst the 
mendicant fraternity. Let me relate in a few 
words my own pare ener of such gentry. I reside 
in Bayswater, and sometimes walk home from my 
Club in Piccadilly after dinner. I take the main, 
well-lighted Bayswater-road, and am not even 
there allowed to enjoy the pleasure of a stroll by 
moon, gas, or fo Hehe (as the case may be) with 
impunity. Hardly a night passes without my 
being followed by hulking, sturdy blackguards, 
demanding alms, first whining, and then cursing. 
Only a few evenings since, a well-fed and burly 
gaol bird, nominally with a dozen leather bootlaces 
for sale, persistently followed ;me for nearly « 


quarter of a mile. I vainly tried all ordina 
means of escaping from the foul-mouthed rascal, 
but without success. At last, however, I went for 
him, and succeeded ; but it was only by adapting 
my phraseology to his own, and, while holding him 
tightly by the collar, pointing out to him the 
peculiar effect which would happen to his digestive 
organs and interior economy in general for the 
next three weeks if I made him swallow, as I 
threatened to do, the shoe-strings in question. 
Needless to observe, the fellow “sang small,” and 
departed in a holy horror and amazement, and the 
following night, when I again saw his ugly face, 
he gave me a very wide berth. 

Let nobody be deceived as to the character of 
nineteen out of twenty of the sturdy beggars and 
vagrants who swarm in every side street and sneak 
into every area. Some three or four years ago, a 
friend of mine took the names and addresses of a 
large number of vagrants, who begged from him on 
the highways, with a view to further inquiries and 
the relief of deserving cases. Out of (I think) one 
hundred and seventy-two cases, not once was a 
correct address given. Though there are many 
persons who are averse to passing a beggar by, 
there are very few really deserving cases, and these 
are hard to find. Indiscriminate almsgiving, I 
hold, sir, makes beggars thieves. 


I am, sir, 
Yours truly, 
PASSER-By. 
:0:— 


CURIOUS SCOTCH CUSTOMS, 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spar—E Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—Now that I know the articles on 
the above subject are a caricature and not a joke, 
the ground is made clear, and if you will kindly 
afford a portion of your valuable space, I will un- 
mistakably show how far to believe the statements of 
the writer. My difficulty is where to begin and 
where to end. ‘‘AScotch Magistrate” haying dis- 
posed of ‘‘ How Sandy Gets Married,” I will just 
take the preceding article—‘‘ How Sandy Keeps the 
Sawbath,”’—and I will find sufficient material there 
for my purpose, and I cannot begin better than by 
convicting him out of his own mouth, as the words 
in parallel columns cerftainly do. 


From Articleiin No, 141. From Article in No, 145. 


There are a few—a very 
few — tramcars running, 
not an omnibus or cab to be 
seen, There are @ few 
brakes and waggonettes 
which convey drauthy souls 
to Paisley—some half-dozen 
miles away—where, as bond 
fide travellers, they crowd 
the hotels and drink till the 
shades of evening fall, In 
what condition they return 
to the city it is needlessito 
tell. 


There is a regular ser- 
vice of brakes and omni- 
buses which run on Sunday 
—and on Sunday alone— 
between Glasgow and its 
suburbs, situated beyond its 
three - mile radius, which 
marks the bond fide travel- 
lers’ limit. On one road 
alone—that to Paisley — 
there are between twenty 
and thirty of these vehicles 
which bring in thirsty souls 
from that suburb to the 
Glasgow hotels, and take 
out thirsty citizens to the 
hotels in Paisley, which are 
allowed to open on Sunday. 


The above speaks for itself, and needs no 
comment, 

Truly writers of fiction should have good 
memories. Here is another of his facts. ‘The 
City Fathers of Glasgow, determined to keep the 
Sabbath holy, have decreed that any one wicked 
enough to go for a drive on that day shall pay 
double fare for the purpose.” Just so. Now we 
will see what the City Fathers really say: ‘‘ From 
twelve midnight till six a.m. double fare is eligible, 
and on Sunday fare and a half will be eligible from 
six a.m. till twelve midnight. Any cabman making 
an overcharge is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
40s.” (Glasgow Police Act, 1866, Clause 41.) 

I may here explain, sir, that every employer of 
labour pays his workmen extra remuneration for 
night work and Sunday labour, and the City 
Fathers are no less generous to “‘ cabby.” Again 
he says: ‘Sunday is the policeman’s busy day.” 
If this is so, how is it that our police authorities 
dispense with a third of their force every Sunday ? 


Trades and professions do not, as a rule, work 
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with fewer hands on busy days. But Sandy, of 
course, has curious customs. aes 

Now about our churches being used on week 
days as stores and workshops. He mentions two, 
I think, and Free St. Peter’s is one of them, and, 
by the way, this church is situated in Mains-street, 
not Main-street, for we have both streets runnin 
off Argyle-street. It is built on rising groun 
where, in order to maintain its proper level, the 
building is raised at the lower end, the part under- 
neath the church being cellarage, and it is this 
cellarage that some party has utilised for storage. 
You might as well say my coal-cellar under my 
house is my place of habitation as say that a cellar 
under a church is the church. Then in regard to 
the one in the vicinity of Queen-street Station, I 
may explain that it isten years since it was used as 
a place of worship. It was bought from the 
trustees of the church by the British Railway Com- 
pany for extension purposes which haye not been 
carried out. It stood unused for two years, when 
the railway company let it toa firm of packing-box 
makers, who altered the interior to their require- 
ments. If this is desecration, then your country- 
men and women must share the responsibility, as 
many of them are shareholders, or landlords who 
participate in the rental. Now, sir, if you haye any 
more such facts, trot them out, and we’ll see if we 
can as easily dispose of them. Still, it is onl 
Justice to say that quite beside this building stan 
the Iron Free Church, used every Sunday as a 
place of worship, and it is quite possible the writer 
may have mistaken it for part of the same edifice. 
Now, in regard to those scenes of revelry which he 
witnessed in Trongate and Saltmarket—where the 
Irish element preponderates—I must in justice to 
this much-abused race say that after a residence of 
33 years of my manhood in Glasgow I neyer saw 
anything resembling the scenes witnessed by the 
writer, and, strange as it may appear, I cannot, after 
repeated inquiry, find any one who ever did. 

I had a Nonconformist clergyman from England 
spending a holiday with me lately, and read to him 
‘‘ How Sandy Keeps the Sawbath.” And on the last 
Sunday of August we started on a tour of inspection, 
beginning at 10 a.m. We took Paisley-road and 
Gorbals districts, passing the southern police office, 
then on -to Jail-square, and through Glasgow 
Green on to the Calton, and over Dennistoun way; 
rested an hour and a half inside a church, return- 
ing by way of Gallowgate, St. Andrew’s-square and 
Saltmarket, with its surroundings. After dinner 
we again set out by Shields-road, Strathbungo, 
Crossmaloof, and Pollockshaws, returning by 
Eglington-street to Paisley-road district again— 
a greater distance than the writer of these 
articles rode when he tried to make believe 
he had accomplished the circuit of the city. We 
returned at 10 p.m. by a way and at a time when 
these ‘‘drauthy souls” were likely to be getting 
back from Paisley. The day was one of the best 
suited to bear out the assertions of your journalist, 
for the previous day was the Trades Holiday. We 
had seen orderly working men reading their weekly 
newspaper while sitting on Glasgow Green. We 
had heard vocal and instrumental sacred music 
coming from the homes of the wealthy. We had 
seen thousands of respectable working men, their 
wives and children, riding on numerous tramcars 
and thronging our pavements. We had seen bands 
of young men and women—members of evan- 
gelistic choirs—discoursing music in four-part 
harmony at many street-crossings. We saw the 
parks crowded; but when I asked the clergyman 
at the close of our day’s work how many he 
seen under the influence of drink, the laconic reply 
was ‘‘Not one.” I have not the gentleman's 
authority to publicly use his name, but will give it 
privately if my statement is questioned. 

I find I am trespassing too much upon your 
space, so in mercy [ will let slip other portions of 
the articles I intended to rebut and expose, 


And remain, 
Yours truly, 


ie A Canny Scor, Ne | 
Glasgow, September,23, 1891. — ih 
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- 24th October, 1891. 
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The following story has been judged to be the 


best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 


sender, 
Mr. M. A. McSweEeEney, 
1, Dunyille-terrace, 
Rathmines, 
Dublin. 


Saber by a Gls Mit. 


== HE MARQUIS DE BEVENUCOHO, 
w= his wife, daughters, Don Cesar, his 
intended son-in-law, a femme-de- 
chambre, and two male servants 
occupied one of those huge coaches 
drawn by ten mules, and guided by 
two postillions, which are frequently 
to be met with on the road from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico. While this lumbering vehicle was descend- 
ing one of the roughest defiles of the Pinol, a violent 
jerk put its construction to so severe a test as to 
threaten its entire ruin unless repairs were imme- 
diately made. The travellers were, in consequence, 


obliged to alight. 


The coachman informed them that they could 
reach, at a short distance from the spot, a posuda, 
which, though certainly not much frequented and 
greatly dilapidated, was still habitable, and where 
they might pass the night. This plan was accord- 
ingly adopted, and the whole party, escorting the 
coach and bemoaning their misfortune, reached the 
gate of the posada at the moment of sunset. 

It was a desolate habitation, surrounded by 
broken walls, ruined towers, and gloomy pines, 


’ which gave it the air of a chateau of romance, 


_ The marquis and his family took possession of a 
large chamber, ia which their beds were prepared ; 
the femme-de-chambre nestled as well as she 
could in a closet which resembled the cell of a con- 
vent; and the servants slept just where sleep hap- 
pened to overtake them, and wrapped up in their 
cloaks, % 

But the heroine of our tale, the femme-de- 
chambre, Pepita, had some suspicion that all was 
not right. In passing before a grated window, 
which opened upon the court, she fancied she had 
caught a glimpse of two flashing eyes, which 
instantly disappeared; and this incident was suf- 
ficient to excite her apprehensions. 

She retired, however, into her cell; she had no 


need of light to find the wooden bench which had 


been Pipared for her, and, placing her mantle 
under her head for a pillow, was about to close her 


_ eyes, when, casting them towards the ceiling of her 


little dormitory, she remarked a ray of light, which 
glimmered through the chinks of a wooden shutter. 

_ Using the utmost precaution, she raised herself 
silently upon a table which stood beneath the 
window, and, half withdrawing a curtain which 
hung before it, her eye peered into the adjoining 
room, within which she saw two men sitting near 
a table, their faces turned from her, and lighted 
by a lamp which burned in a corner of the 
apartment. ‘ 

With a glance she took note of all things in the 
chamber. It was impossible to mistake the pro- 
fession of these men, for Pepita saw before them 
an open chest, which she at once recognised as 
belonging to her master, and from which the 
bandits had drawn out the provisions and plate 
which it contained. 

Both appeared to haye done honour to the 
Marquis’s wine, and were so much intoxicated that 
she felt no apprehension of being detected by them. 
She continued, therefore, to observe their movye- 


ments with an anxious attention, and at the same 
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time arranged the plan of operation which she 
determined to pursue. For a moment she felt 
herself chilled by horror when the words which 
she heard conveyed to her knowledge that the 
elder of the two was the famous Capador himself. 
She remembered at once that he was generally 
described as richly clothed, and carrying an axe; 
and the man before her had an axe resting between 
his legs, and wore a silk dress. 

She learned, or half-guessed, from their broken 
conversation, that the band, of which they were the 
leaders, awaited in the forest for the signal which 
was to recall them ; that this signal was to be given 
by a hunting-horn, which she noticed in the corner 
of the apartment; and that, upon their junction, 
the travellers were to be attacked. 

With joy, she saw that the wine of the marquis 
was gradually » ining the mastery over them, and, 
soon after, observing that they were buried in pro- 
found slumber, she quitted her cell, descended into 
the court, found out the door of the robbers’ cham- 
ber, and, opening it softly, made good her entry 
with admirable courage and presence of mind. 

Gaining possession of the cloak, hat, hatchet, and 
hunting-horn, and carrying with her the lamp and 
her precious booty, Pepita contrived to effect her 
retreat into the court without accident. She now 
fastened the chamber of the bandits with the bolts 
which are often placed outside the door of Mexican 
houses; then flung over her the cloak of the 
brigand, placed his hat upon her head, and raising 
the hatchet upon her left shoulder, took in her 
right hand the hunting-horn; and, thus equipped, 
she sallied from the court. 

The night was quite dark, but she managed to 
reach the border of the pine-wood; and, drawing a 
few low tones from the hunting-horn, was imme- 
diately answered by a prolonged whistle. The 
moment was now come in which it was necessary 
for her to muster all her courage; for she saw a 
band of ten or twelve men issuing from amongst 
the trees, and advancing in her direction. She re- 
treated before them towards the house, contriving 
to keep herself nearly hid within the shadow of the 
buildings, and letting herself be seen no more dis- 
tinctly than was necessary to enable the robbers to 
follow her. 

When they were sufficiently near she contrived to 
exhibit the glare of the axe which she carried, and 
enjoining silence with the motion of her hand, led 
the band into the court. In obedience to her sign 
they entered silently into the large chamber 
adjoining the stable; and closing the door upon 
them she drew the bolts so gently that the bandits 
could have no suspicion that they were imprisoned. 

Then, without a moment’s delay, the intrepid 
Pepita ran to the apartment of her master, and re- 
lated to him the whole of the proceedings. 

We will not attempt to paint the surprise of the 
marquis. Guided by the counsel of Pepita, he 
wakened Don Czesar, who, mounted on one of his 
best mules, set off instantly for Acayete, to pro- 
cure the assistance of a detachment of cavalry 
which was stationed in that village. 

During his absence, the marquis and Pepita 
determined to watch their prisoners, and act as 
circumstances might require. They wakened the 
two domestics, and armed them. 

* * * * * * * 


On returning to the apartment of Gomez, and 
listening at the door, they found that the two chiefs 
had awakened, and were endeayouring to escape 
from their confinement. 

Gomez and his lieutenant uttered shouts of rage ; 
and their appeals were answered by his companions, 
as they exerted themselyes to break the doors of 
their prison. 

The marquis, Pepita, and the servants shouted 
likewise, in every fone which they could assume, 
threatening with death the first who should offer 
himself to their aim, and affecting to present a 
force far beyond their actual number.) But the 
door of the room which confined the troop 
was now beginning to tremble before their 
efforts. They had found some heavy logs of 
wood, which served as a kind of battering ram; 
while others hacked at the door with their swords. 
Gomez and his companion were also yery busy 


/ 


following their example, and exerted every means 
in their power to effect their deliverance. 

But we must leave the posada and its inhabitants 
for a moment, to follow the track of Don Ovsar. 

This young man, one of the most brilliant among 
the cavaliers of Mexico, although skilful in the 
management of a well-trained steed, was but little 
accustomed to the government of a mule; and the 
one on which he was now, unhappily, mounted 
was the most obstinate of itskind. In vain did he 
apply the argument of gentle terms, and equally 
in yain that of the spur—nothing could preyail upon 
the beast to hasten its pace. 

The day began to break before he gained the 
environs of Acayete; but what was his joy when 
his ears were assailed by the bells of a conducta— 
that is, one of those numerous caravans of mules 
employed for the service of Government to trans- 
port gold and silver pieces from Mexico to the 
coast, and which are always escorted by a large 
troop of soldiers. 

Don Czesar presented himself immediately before 
the commanding officer, told his story in few 
words, and implored assistance. ‘The officer, to 
whom he was known, drew his soldiers together, 
and, leaving a few behind for the safety of the 
caravan, mounted Don Ovzsar on a horse, and set 
off with him towards the hills with all the rapidity 
that the wild road would permit. 

During this time affairs at the posada had reached 
their most critical point. The robbers had succeeded 
in shattering the door of their prison so far that it 
was scarcely held by the hinges. Having ascer- 
tained the small number of those against whom 
they had to contend, and with the yiew of securin 
for themselves a less dangerous sortie, they ha 
begun to fire through holes which they had made in 
the door upon the marquis and his servants, when 
Pepita, armed with a pistol, and concealed behind a 
pillar, took successful aim at the head of a brigand 
which showed through the opening. This incident 
had the result of daunting the brigands. It was 
evident that one of their leaders was struck, and a 
deep silence succeeded his fall; nor was it till after 
a considerable interval that their exertions recom-~ 
menced. 

Convinced, however, that they had no time to 
lose, they once more returned to the attack. The 
door was on the point of yielding to their blows, 
when the marquis caught the sound of the galloping 
of horses on the road from Acayete. 

The noise of horses and arms resounded soon in 
front of the posada, and the soldiers quickly made 
themselves unresisted masters of the band of 
robbers. 

But it remained to secure the persons of Gomez 
and his lieutenant. From the rash and desperate 
character of the man, it was not supposed that he 
would allow himself to be taken without resistance. 

‘‘Open the door to the lieutenant of the Re- 
public,” cried the commanding officer. 

No answer. 

‘‘Tf you resist another moment you are a dead 
man,”’ said the marquis. 

At this moment the discharge of a pistol re- 
sounded from the interior. It was followed by the 
faint cry of a woman, which seemed to issue from 
the apartments where the family of the marquis 
had passed the night. 

All hastened in an instant in that direction, and 
in her closet they found the intrepid .Pepita 
stretched upon the ground. When they ap- 
proached her she had strength to point with her 
finger to the little window. The commanding 
officer raised his eyes, and perceiyed there Gomez 
and his lieutenant, the former armed with a 
sword, and the latter in the act of reloading his 
pistol. ¢ 

In an instant he fired on the lieutenant, who 
fell; and regaining the corridor with his soldiers, 
the door of the chamber was at once forced. 
Gomez fought with savage desperation, but was at 
length secured. ‘ ; 

All eyes were now turned towards the intrepid 
Pepita ; and they learned from herself the cause of 
the event which had so nearly proved fatal to her. 
She had, by showing herself at the little window, 
intended to conyince the bandits that all further 
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resistance would be useless, when the enraged 
Gomez had immediately fired at her: 

Luckily her wound was slight, though it had 
bled profusely ; nor was it long before she was able 
to resume her service near the person of Her 
mistress. 

The journey of the marquis to Saint-Jean- 
d@ Ulloa was postponed to a future time, and the 
family returned to Mexico. The reward offered 
for the capture of Gomez was unanimously adjudged 
to Pepita, who became the object of universal 
interest. 

Her intrepidity had so strongly excited the 
imagination of the young officer commanding the 
guard, that she became his bride before the close of 
the year; and the marquis; considering her as the 
sayiour of his family; secured to her a considerable 
pension during her life. 


+> 
IN MEMORIAM. 


He came with a poem, and dire intent, 
And up the sanctum stairs he wént ; 
Hope and a smile on his face were blended, 


He bearded the editor in his lair, — 
And began a-reading his poem fair ; ' 
But the editor stopped him before he had ended; 
€ 
s 


,_ Victim: ‘‘ Doctor, I’m troubled with cold feet. 
What do you suppose causes it?” 
Doctor: ‘‘Cold weather. One guinea, please,” 
10: 
“I have often wondered, Schemély; why you 
christened your daughter ‘ Mirth.’”’ 
“‘T wanted to make sure of her getting married. 


Mirth is catching, you know.” 


ae 


are you? 


——0: 

About two o'clock the other morning an in- 
dividual went to a lodging-housé and rang iip thé 
people inside. 

A head was stuck out of a second-story window 
which asked : 

** What do you want?” 

‘*T want to stay here all night.” 

‘Very well! Stay there!” 

Then, strangé to say, he went off, cross. 

——:01-——- 

Little Jack: ‘‘ What did papa mean by saying 
that he was captain of this ship ? ” 

Ma: ‘“‘Oh, that is only his way of saying that 
he is the head of the house.” 

Little Jack: ‘Then if pa is the captain, what 
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Ma: ‘‘ Well, I suppose I am the pilot.” 

Little Jack: ‘‘Oh, yes; and then I must be the 
compass? ””. pea Vive ! oF 

Ma: ‘The compass! ‘Why the compass?” 
Little, Jack: ‘Why, the captain and pilot are 
always boxing the compass, you know.” 
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SPARE MOMENTS: 
OLD AND NEW HATS. 


‘Tho stove-pipe or chimney-pot—the modefh high 
silk ,|hat of civilisation and ultra-respectability— 
has from time to time been vigorously assailed and 
attacked by numerous writers; but, strange 
enough, this flimsy cylindrical headpiece still 
survives, and retains its lofty position in public 
estimation. pe ty 

It has never had a serious rival; and holds its 
position mainly for two reasons. First; because a 
more becoming substitute, and one that. would har- 
monise with our present sombre style of dress; 
remains yet to be introduced ;, and; second, that, 
unless such a substitute was adopted and worn by 
ouracknowledged leadersof fashions, it would never 
become general or popular. 

Harmony plays, an important part as regards 
costume. The three-cornered hat of the early 
Georgian era would hardly look well with the 


sober-regulation frock-coat of to-day, and a high } 


silk hat would look equally ridiculous crowning a 


peruke; or with a full-bottomed coat of the last | 
The hats of the Stuart period were both | 


century. 
picturesque and admirably suited to the style of 


dress worn in those days of gorgeous attire and | Week: 


personal decoration. Since then, hats, like other 


things, from a picturesque point of view, have | 


gradually degenerated. é 
The first tall hats began to be worn in England 


towards the close of the last century, although the | 


shape is said to have been derived from the high- 
crowned hat of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
very heavy, and covered with beaver, and. were 
readily superseded by the French silk hat, intro- 
duced about fifty, years ago, which had the ad- 
yahtage of being lighter, while it retained its stiff- 
ness. Since then, although hats haye undergone 
many varieties of form; the material has not been 
altered. From time to time the changing hand of 
fashion has slightly varied its shape, either in 
moulding the.sides or playing fantastic pranks with 
the brim. We have had the solemn flat-brimmed 
‘‘stove-pipe,” of imposing dimensions, and the 
jaunty ‘‘bell-topper,” with curly brim; and 
numerous variations between. Then we have had 
hats tall and short, bell-shaped and conical; some 
with perpendicular and others with curved sides, 
until at last it would appear in the course of time 
we, shall arrive at the earliest style again. 

It is said, ‘‘A man only becomes a man when he 
is clothed ;”’ if so, his hat goes a long way to make 
or mar his personal appearance. The most that 
can be said for the modern hat is that its absolute 
rigidity carries with it a certain dignity. But fitting 
hermetically to the head, it bathes the scalp in per- 
spiration, probably causing premature baldness, and, 
further, it is.incapable of proper ventilation. No 
one will venture to dispute that the primary design 
and use of a hat should be as a covering to the head, 
and to protect,and shelter that valuable portion 
of the body. from the excess of heat, cold, and 
exposure. Therefore; it is most essential a hat 
should be well and properly yentilated, light; com- 
fortable; and easy to wear; and also manufactured 
of a material that is adapted to our variable climate: 
It is somewhat remarkable that the modern hat 
does not fulfil a single one of thesé necessary 
qualifications. It has not éven the redeemin 
point.of being picturesque; yet it is now worn an 
found among ail the civilised nations of the earth; 
and is often discovered crowning the head of a 
dusky monarch or savage chief. as his full-dress 
costume on state occasions. Some twenty-five 
years ago there was quite 4 vigorous attempt made 
to overthrow the supremacy of the high hat; and it 
was even proposed to form an association to rébel 
against the social tyranny it exercised, but all to 
no purpose—the ‘‘ cylinder ” still remains with us. 
Certain classes are very conservative in their 
style of hats, which easily betrays their calling, 
even to the inexperienced eye. The clerical hat 
with the broad brim, or the soft felt, is wnmis- 


| takable. The man of sporting procliyities is fond 


of short crowns and well-curled brims; whilé the 
actor not infrequently affects the soft felt or the 
‘‘Rembrandt” type; with a brim of large or small 


They were | 


| not pure. 
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proportions., The Sunday chapeau of the coster 
a distinct individuality ard | 
mistake, and the old-fashioned ‘‘ bell-topper,” 
covered with beaver, is still dear to the heart of 
the country farmer. It is easy to distinguish a 
German or a Frenchman in our streets by his 
hat, and the ag Fes gee as a rule equally 
betrays his nationality when abroad. Divers and 
strange are the variety of uses hats are put to at 
times, from making a collection to the receptacle 
for a doctor’s stethoscope, and for carrying numerous 
articles. 
Whatever. may be in the near future we know 
not, but the perfect hat yet remains to be 
designed. To become popular and generally worn, 
it ig essential that it should be suitable to our 
modern mode of attire, and look well: It must 
afford proper protection to the head from all 
excesses of our changeable climate, be light and 
easy to wear, capable of sufficient ventilation, and 
composed of a material that will not easily spoil. 


Little Edith: ‘Mamma, what’s a workhouse ?” 


Mamma : ‘A workhouse, Edith, is an. imaginary - 


place of papa’s, where he intends residing néxt 
10: 


First officer: ‘(What was that noise on your 
beatr”? . . LTP ed oa the | AN ON a 

Second officer : «A man stole a watch from & 
little boy, and the boy cried.” ; 

‘Did you arrest theman te 2 ee gn ay 

‘“‘Why, no; the man was quiet enough, but the 
boy made a great noise, so I arrested him for dis- 
turbing the peace.” 


meee 9 ee 


Mrs. Bondelipper : 
18 thé matter with me ? : ; 

Doctor: “I am inclined to think your blood is 
Tll haye to give you sonicthing to 
purify your blood.” af 

Mrs. Bondclipper (haughtily): ‘‘ You are probably 
tot aware that I belong to one of the old families 
who came in with the Conqueror.” 


ree bee 


it a] you love mé, Jennie?” 

chaos = ay 

«Have you ever loved before ?” 

“T have.” has: ee 

Then, datling, be mine. Tvs been lorig look- 
ing for a truthful girl. If you_had said no, and I 
afterwards found out that you had, it would haye 
undermined my confideneé in you.” 

“That's what I thought,” said Jennie softly to 
herself. 


EXTENDED TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 


PER WEEK. FOR THREE ; 


YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by the Proprietors of SPARE 
omEnts to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
neously by . accident . whilst 
» travelling by TRAIN; TRAM- 
f = CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SPARE Moments (or the page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Oom- 
panies’ Servants on duty and Suicides eater de 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three Years),.will.also be paid fo the 
next-of-kin of any GYCLIST or FOOTBALE 
tah by 2 lout bial t. cycling tually playi 
déath by accident w cycling or ac y playing 
Morell wider the conditions named above. The 
Insurance holds pee 
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POPULAR ¢ RECITATIONS.*} 
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By W. E MANNING. 
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No, 114—SAMBO OF TOORALOO. 


Across the seas in a far-off land, 

Where days are hot, and skies are blue, 
There lived a tribe—a swarthy band— 

In a country known as ‘‘ Tooraloo.” 


The chief, a man of thought was he, 
And one with wondrous notions blessed; 
He oft thought why his tribes should be 
Unskilled, untutored, and undressed. 


He called his tribes around one day, 
And as a silence on them fell— 
Said he: ‘‘ My brudders, I will pay 
A visit where de white folks dwell. 
“Pll take um gifts to white folks Queen, 
And when I ab to home returned 
I'll tell you all de sights I’ve seen, 
And teach de many tings I’ve learned.” 


So Sambo with his regal band 
Soon left the shores of Tooraloo ; 
‘‘ Brudders,” said he, ‘‘ mind, when you land, 
Take note ob all de white folks do.” 


Then to the ‘‘ white folks’? Queen went he, 
And all his bold retainers too ; 

The people thronged the streets to see 
The visitors from Tooraloo. 


Wild shouts of welcome rent the air 
As Sambo and his suite passed by— 
Guards, soldiers, constables were there, 
And flags and bunting waved on high. 


All round the town was Sambo shown— 
He dined with princes, dukes, and earls, 
And made his admiration known 
To all the most bewitching girls. 


Reviews, manceuvres, special plays, 
Were all got up for Sambo’s view, 

And newspapers for nights and days 
Contained nought else but ‘‘ Tooraloo.” 


The daily leaders vowed it all 
Boded well for Europe’s peace, 

That foreign bonds would have no fall, 
And export commerce would increase. 


But though Sam saw some wondrous sights, 
He showed most interest in one— 

This was the bank, and much he asked, 
To find out how the work was done. 


Society papers in ‘‘ the know,” 
Got free pufis in the daily press ; 
They said, ‘‘ We learn from So-and-so, 
The betrothal of a royal princess.” 


But ’twas a rumour, nothing more, 
And ended as all rumours do, 

For soon Sam left the white folks’ shore, 
And sailed for distant Tooraloo. 


* * * * * 


When Sambo had been back awhile, 
He called a meeting then and there, 

And dressed in all the latest style; 
He struck a perfect Pall Mall air. 


Now, when his tribes had gathered round, 
He turned towards the swarthy throng, 

And said, ’midst silence deep, profound : 
‘‘ Brudders, our mode ob life am wrong. 


“‘ De white folks am a wealthy race, 
From lowest to de highest rank, 
All sabe dare money ; so dis place 
Must, like de white folks, ab a bank, 
See SATE LOD Pe oo Re I OR RRs StL) OO 
* Vols. I., IL., IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 


ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 
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‘‘ Now bredren, money is de ting 

Dat sways de white and black folks, too ; 
If yer’d be rich, yer sayings bring 

Into der bank ob Tooraloo. 


‘© De pennies soon ter shillings grow, 
De shillings will grow inter pounds ; 

Den when you least expect or know, 
De way de money grows astounds. 


“Now, brudders, we will start to-day, 
Me am de cashier from de start ; 
Dare am no need for me to say 
I ab your interests at heart. 


“« For all sums "posited each week, 
Tl gib receipt to ebery one, 

And when you want ter draw, just speak ; 
You cannot ab it fairer done.” 


Thus Sambo’s project came to pass. 
Of course, he took the cashier’s place, 
The bank was free to every class— 
And for that matter—every race. 


So time passed by, the novel scheme 
Caught on beyond Sam’s fondest hope, 

And though he worked away like steam, 
He found he had with much to cope. 


At last a twelyemonth came and went, 
Folks came to draw, but ’twas in yain, 
For Sambo gave them not a cent, 
But simply bade them call again. 


Then doubts spread quick throughout the land, 
Vague threats hung o’er the cashier’s head. 
“« Brudders, yer don’t quite understand 
Der bank’s suspended,” Sambo said. 


‘We'll shut de Bank up foah de night, 
And meet to-morrow here at two. 
De cash is here, all will be right— 
Dis is de way de white folks do! ” 


To-morrow came, the tribes all met; 

The bank was closed, but there they read 
A notice on the door still wet— 

“* De bank am broke” —yes; Sam had fled. 
For months the Tooralooans tried 

To find where Sam was hid from view; 
But though they searched both far and wide 

He ne’er came back to Tooraloo. 


——> 


A crank is a man who has spent his life turning 
the wheel of fortune, from which other men have 
taken the prizes. 
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Ethel (fishing for a compliment): ‘‘I wonder 
what he saw in me to fall in love with?” 
Clarissa: ‘‘That’s what everybody says. But 
men are curious creatures, dear.” 
cet eee 


‘“Them chops was good, mum,” said the tramp; 
‘*T allus likes to finish a meal with sweets. 
ain’t got any cakes, have yer?” 

‘“*T have cakes of soap.” 
* Thank yer hearty, mum, but I never touch 


em. 


Railway Servants’ Insurance, 


We will py the person whom we decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway employé killed 
instantaneously whilst in the performance of his 
duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that 
the deceased has been a reader of the current and 
five consecutive numbers of SPARE MOMENTS 
previous to the date of the accident, and that his 
usual signature is endorsed on each copy in the 
space provided. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
anied by the six consecutive copies) within seven 
ays of the date of the accident. Should the 
deceased have been a reader for thirteen consecutive 
weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors of SPARE 
Moments will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased, 
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BARRISTERS’ ‘‘ SOUP.” 


Barristers anxious for briefs but unpatronised % 


by the litigious public haye become so numerous, 
both at the Old Bailey and the Middlesex Sessions, 
that the great ‘‘soup” question is assuming an 
importance which some of the older and more staid 
members of the profession regard as approaching a 
scandal. Very few of the outside public know 
what a barrister’s ‘‘soup” means. A large number 
of prisoners are prosecuted at the expense of the 
city or county authorities, the briefs in the cases, 
as soon as true bills are returned by the grand 
jury, being distributed by the clerks of the various 
courts among barristers who would otherwise be 
altogether unemployed. These briefs are called 
“soup,” and the learned gentleman who obtains 


one is considered lucky in having received a certain — 


quantity of nourishment for the day. The minimum 
fee accompanying a brief of this kind is a guinea, 
but if there are a number of witnesses to be ex- 
amined it may run to two or even four guineas. 
The wigged-and-gowned candidates for ‘‘soup” 
have within the last half-dozen years increased to 
an alarming extent, and make overtures for the 
doles which formerly were unheard of. If the 
clerk makes a joke, barristers are always to be 
found to laugh at it mmoderately, in the hope that 
he will in return reward them with a ‘‘soup.” 
So great has the crush at the distributions of 
‘‘soup”? now become that scenes of a not very 
dignified kind sometimes occur, and a moyement 
is therefore talked of to obtain a change in the 
present arrangement of patronage. 


 ? 
Facetious customer (paying for his shampoo) : 


‘‘ Yours is the crowning work of all.” ‘ 
Dignified barber: ‘‘ Yes, sir; men in my pro- 


fession stand at the head. Next!” 
Sete 


Young man: ‘‘I came to ask you for the hand 
of your daughter.” 7 

Father: ‘‘ Will you have patience, young man?” 

Young man: ‘‘No, sir. That ain’t the one I 
want. It’s Mabel.” 


fp Lesa 


Mamma: ‘‘ Well, Tommy, did you give the poor 
sick dog his medicine while I was away ?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ Yes, ma. I read the recipe, and it 
said the compound could be mixed on an old broken 
dish. I couldn’t find such a dish, so I had to break 
one.” 
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Landlord: ‘‘I’m going to raise your rent, Mr. 
Clarke.” 

Clarke: ‘‘ Why, rents hayen’t gone up, have 
they ?” : 

Landlord: ‘‘No; but I see you’ve been making 
some improvements on the house. That, of course, 
ought to make it bring more rent.” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Lee (who, in pleading a hopeless passion, 
has knelt down suddenly): ‘‘O Heayen, what 


1 » 
: “Do not take it so to heart, Mr. 

Lee. I did not think my refusal would bring on 
such an attack.” 

Mr. Lee: ‘‘It’s not an attack; it’s a tack—and 
point up, too.” 

——-:0:-—— 

BEGINNING A CAREER. 


Aspiring youth: ‘I understand there is a 
vacancy on your local staff.” 

City editor: ‘‘ Yes, there is; in fact, we are very 
short-handed, I can give youajobatonce. I want 
some one to go round and interview Jack Layemout, 
the eminent pugilist. This paper alleges that he 
beats his wife and starves his 
want to know what he thinks about it.” 


“‘Um—er—hayen’t you a regular interviewer for _ 
dae. 


that kind of work ?” 


‘‘Oh, yes, several of them, but they are all in 


the hospital.” 


; 


children, and we 
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24th October, 1891. 


Little Belle. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN HARDSHIP. 


In a Russian village the wife of Joseph 
Emanuel lay dying. Beside her sat her hus- 
band, holding in his arms their only child, little 
Belle. This little girl, now eight years of age, had 
been a deaf mute for five years. Jor afew months 
after being deprived of her hearing she had talked 

in her broken baby way, but now but two words 
4 still lingered in her memory—papa and mamma. 
; These she continued to use, and they were the 
1 sweetest music to her father and mother. Now 
- the little girl was leaning towarde her dying mother, 
and young as she was she tried with all her little 
strength to restrain the heartbreaking sobs and 
keep back the blinding tears, until she could 
i gather her mother’s last message, as she feebly and 
at intervals spelled the words with her thin, white 
hands. These were the words—the last words— 
formed by the faltering hands : 

‘* Love your father, and comfort him, my darling, 
when Iam_gone. Never, never leave him alone. 
Always stay with him. Fill mother’s place, dear 
little one, and God in heaven bless you.” 

She wished to say more, but her hands fell life- 
less upon her breast. In afew moments the father 
and child were alone with their dead. 

In the five years since little Belle had lost her 
hearing, her father, a thorough scholar, had de- 
voted every leisure moment to the education of his 

* beautiful little daughter. Her bright, active mind 
_ and her eager desire to acquire knowledge made his 
task an exceedingly interesting one. From her 
earliest babyhood she had manifested a most 
affectionate and lovable disposition. During the 
terrible illness which had left her afflicted for life 
she had shown the patience and sweetness of her 
nature, 
As she lay apparently dying, her parents, with 
the agonising longing for still another word, felt by 
all who watch the death-beds of their loved ones, 
} repeatedly called her back before utter insensibility 
could seal her lips. At last her father, in his 
despair, with almost cruel persistency, gently shook 
her and said : 
, “Do you love me, darling?” 
i For the last time a sound entered the gradually- 
i closing chamber, and in a clear, earnest voice she 
answered : f 

‘* Yes, papa, I love everybody.” 

Her father felt that her answer had awakened 
the music of all the spheres. After she aroused 
from days of insensibility she was perfectly deaf. 

Now the father and child were left alone, with a 

ually darkening atmosphere about them. Day 

y day the injustice and oppression of Russia 

5 toward her Jewish subjects increased. Joseph 

e? Emanuel was being gradually stripped of the 

7 comfortable competence he and his father had 

5 acquired. . He had often pondered upon the desira- 

bility, perhaps even necessity, for emigrating to a 

country where freedom and equal rights existed, 

but he was living in the home of his fathers and 

near the graves of his kindred. His was a patient, 

affectionate, unworldly nature, deeply immersed in 

the love of his people, and he waited with half- 
closed eyes for better days. 

Now, however, he began to realise, when too 
late, the enormity of the persecution to which his 
people were being subjected. His property, by 
one mode of extortion and another, was gradually 
being taken from him. At last the day came when 
he was obliged to leave his home, the roof to which 
he had brought his beautiful bride Miriam. His 
books and pictures went with the house. He took 
little Belle and the few necessaries left him and 
moved into a poor cottage. Here he hoped to hide 

in peace, and for a time his tormentors seemed to 
be satisfied with the spoils they had secured. 

A small income still remained, and it afforded 

% the father and daughter a supply equal to their 

moderate demands. Luxuries were a thing of the 

past, but it took little to satisfy the Tonitantenl child; 

and Joseph Emanuel, as he sat with a book in his 
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hand, his beloved pipe in his mouth, and watched 
the busy, happy little girl as she went about her 
duties, did not too severely miss the things of the 
past. He sometimes felt that smoking was a 
selfish indulgence, and he firmly took himself to 
task for the small sum he expended in this way. 
He counted the little luxuries he could buy for 
Belle by saving this sum, and at last determined to 
deny himself this indulgence. The first time he 
attempted to sit down, after his evening meal, 
without his customary smoke little Belle was filled 
with consternation. It had been her greatest 
pleasure almost from her babyhood to fill her 
father’s pipe and take it to him. Her mother had 
taught her this, and when her father, for the first 
time she could remember since a spell of illness 
had stopped him for a few days, refused to take his 
pipe, no explanation or excuse would suffice. She 
knew he must be sick, and that he would die like 
her mother. At last she burst into tears, and then 
her father gladly took the peace offering from her 
dear little hands and allowed himself to be forced 
into the solace more dearly prized than ever. 

In the two years since the mother’s death the 
circumstances of the family had changed rapidly, 
but the little girl’s education had gone on, and she 
had become a neat little housekeeper. She and 
her father lived alone now, and she took the 
greatest pleasure in keeping the house quite clean 
and in preparing her father’s meals with the 
greatest care. She had also learned to sew, and 
proudly kept the linen in order. 

Another year passed in peace, and Mr. Hmanuel 
began to think the great troubles of his life were 
over. Many of his neighbours were suffering from 
religious persecutions, but for the sake of his little 
girl he had attended no religious gatherings and 
had in no way called attention to the fact that he 
still existed. 

But, like all Russian Jews, he had been standing 
upon the crust that covered an active volcano. 
Suddenly there came an officer to his door with an 
order that he should immediately join a party en 
route to Odessa to undergo an examination for 
admission into the army. He appealed to the 
officer in every moving term he could call to his 
mind ; he showed him his little deaf and dumb girl ; 
he implored; he reminded the man, whom he 
knew to be a father, of his own children. 

Words were useless and time pressing. He 
snatched poor little Belle frantically to his heart 
and was torn away without even time to explain to 
the frightened child the cause of his departure. 
Belle picked up her hat and followed. When the 
officer saw her he ordered the soldier who accom- 
panied him to drive her back. Her father watched 
her and found she was begging to know where he 
was going. He stopped, but was forced along. 
‘One word, dear father,” she spelled. 

He was handcuffed and could not answer. For 
an instant Belle hesitated, and then ran wildly back 
to her deserted home. She looked hurriedly about, 
quickly found her father’s pipe and tobacco, and 
then again followed the receding figures. 

As she approached, breathless, she called ‘‘ papa.” 
The officer made threatening gestures. Suddenly 
by a violent wrench the father freed himself from 
the hold of the two men and ran toward his child. 
He was. instantly recaptured and brutally beaten. 
Belle caught the arm of one of the men and was 
knocked down in the struggle. She was stunned 
for a moment, but, recovering, she picked up the 
pipe and tobacco and again followed, though this 
time without trying to approach her father. 

She saw the officer take him to a large party of 
men and women already under way. They were 
ordered to halt, and her father was chained to a 
great, burly, wicked-looking conyict. Even this 
man seemed to resent the contact with a Jew, and 
kicked his helpless companion viciously. The party 
started and Belle followed, but always at a suf- 
ficient distance to escape notice. All the forenoon 
she patiently trudged along. At intervals she 
managed to catch a glimpse of her father. With 
that stimulus, hunger, thirst, weariness were unfelt. 

At 12 o’clock the company had reached their first 
halting place. Now, if she could only look in her 
dear father’s face and give him his pipe. Maybe, 
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oh, happy thought! they would allow her to walk 
© 


by his side. She circled round until she could see 
her father’s white, agonised face. Nothing could 
keep her from him now. She flew towards him. 
She had nearly reached him when the officer who 
had arrested her father caught her by the arm. 
‘Well, I'm hanged if this Jewish brat hasn’t 
followed us. Get home again quick, or ’'11——” and 
he again threatened her. 

Belle ran until she fell exhausted behind some 
shrubs growing by the road. 

From this time she did not try to approach her 
father again. She seemed to have settled it in her 
mind that he would some time reach his destination, 
and then she might go to him. ; 

After their wretched noonday meal the party 
again resumed their march. Poor as the meal had 
been, the weary little girl following them had less. 
Once during the day a peasant gaye her a piece of 
bread, and the following morning a woman gaye 
her a drink of milk. 

As the evening of the third day drew near, she 
could scarcely drag one foot after another. In- 
credible as it may seem, she had kept up with the 
party, and at night had lain down as near them as 
she dared to. 

Now she determined to try once more to see her 
father. She was utterly worn out, and maybe a 

remonition that her end was near had deprived 
ter of fear. She had stopped by the wayside and 
bathed her face and taken a drink of water. That 
day nothing had been given her, and she was vary 
weak. As she came slowly up, her white, lovely 
little face attracted the attention of a young officer 
who had a little sister at home about her age. He 
spoke to her kindly and asked her for whom she 
was looking. 

Seeing that he had spoken to her, she raised her 
hand to her face and made the touching sign of the 
deaf mute. 

Then she looked at him eagerly and said ‘‘ Papa.” 

‘« Where is your papa, my child ?”’ 

Again she repeated the sign, but finding that he 
did not understand, yet looked at her with kindly 
eyes, she began to search about for her father. In 
a moment she found him lying flat upon the 
ground. What unheard-of cruelty could haye in 
these days reduced him to the wreck he now 
appeared to be in? ; 

With a glad cry the child ran and fell into his 
arms. After the first frantic embrace she sat up, 
and, taking the pipe and tobacco from her pocket, 
filled the bowl and placed it in her father’s hands, 
Then, with a sigh of relief and satisfaction, she 
leaned her head upon her father’s shoulder and 
fainted. 

In the night little Belle died in her father’s arms. 
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Bilkins: ‘‘Softhead, I thought you told me you 
had a scheme on hand to elope with old Moneybag’s 
daughter last night.” 

Softhead (dolefully): ‘‘ Yes, I did tell you that; 
but it appears that another fellow had a better 
scheme than mine. He got there first.” 
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sm | SALVATION lasses have been forbidden to wear 
-ear-rings. 


EMPEROR WILHELM usually trayels with an iron- 
bound trunk filled with decorations, which he 
bestows on those who please him. 


Iy the last seyen-and-twenty years the number 
of students attending Scotch universities has more 
than doubled ; for in 1861 the number was 3,389, 
and in 1890 it was 7,000 odd, . 


THe DyweorTance oF THE SvuEZ Oawat to the 
British Empire has now become almost vital with 
regard to our Hastern possession, and it is quite 
on the cards that some day, in spite of French 
stumblers, there will be an English waterway 
haa the Isthmus. 

OnE of the missionaries of the Seamen’s Misgion 
has during the year visited 3,000 yessels, and read 
the Scriptures in English, Danish, and Norwegian. 
He has distributed 2,900 New Testaments, and 700 
Gospels to English and foreign seamen and 
emigrants. tiered 

An Emperor’s RELAXATION.—The greatest re- 
laxation of Kaiser Wilhelm is the time he spends 
with his children, whose education he personally 
superyises. The Empress devotes nearly the whole 
of her day to the care of the little Princes, who are 
taught to go to their father or mother with all their 
little troubles. 


A cuRIovS FACT, reyealed by the figures of the 

cent census, is that, while there are in the United 
States three cities of over 1,000,000 inhabitants 
each, one of between 800,000 and’900,000, three 
of between 400,000 and 500,000 each, and nine 
of between 200,000 and $00,000 each, there is not 
a single one haying between 300,000 and 400,000 
inhabitants. ae 


Fish Haten AttvE.—The Japanese practise 
refined cruelty to delight their’ palate. They 
believe that the fish called the dai is most delicious 
when eaten alive. An expert Japanese carver can 
dextrously remove five-sixths of the. edible 
matter from its bones without touching a vital 
part. During this cruel operation the fish is kept 
alive by wet seaweed, which, being placed oyer its 
gills, enables it to breathe. 


Wuew the Royal Family of England receiyed 
their royal relatiyes the Hmperor and Empress of 
Germany, they kissed as affectionately as if they 
were ordinary people: Jassing is a noticeable 
feature of the reign of Victoria. And the custom 
is marked by.a sad fact—the death of the Princess 
Alice, daughter of the Queen, who could not deny 
the request of her child dying of diphtheria, and 
kissed him, inhaling the poison and dying herself 
in a few days. 


A Typrcan CarE Hovusrnorp.—tThere is pro- 
bably not a civilised roof in South Africa which 
coyers people of only one nationality; as a rule 
they are of three or four. We take a typical Cape 
household before us at the moment: the father is 
English, the mother half Dutch and half French- 
Huguenot, with a French name, the children 
aring three nationalities; the goyerness is a 
Scotchwoman, the cook a Zul, the housemaid half 


pcrenict and half Dutch, the kitchen-girl half 


were. —a SS 


utch and half slave, the stable-boy a Kaffir, and 
the little girl who waits at table a Basuto. This 
household is a type of thousands of others to be 
found everywhere through ut Africa. 
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THE QuEEN has approyed the adoption of the 
new rifle busby by the Royal Irish Rifles. 


Propvuctions of the typewriter or imitations 
thereof are not admissible through the post as 
circular letters. 2 ae 


Sraristics show that eight times as many 
murders are committed in Italy as in any other 


European country. 


AmonG the Beethoven relics collected for the 
museum at Bonn are the ear-trumpets made for 
the deaf composer by Maelzel, the inventor of the 
metronome. 


A {AMEL CAN Exist for along time upon the 
accumulation of fat containedin itshump. “A man 
often gets the ‘“‘ hump,” but seldom finds anything 
nutritious in it. | , 


OaTs WHO SPREAD Disrase.—Let the wary 
householder keep his eye upon stray cats that 
prowl about his premises. It has been shown that 
they are capable of transmitting disease. 


TRAINING Docs FoR THE ARMY.—Besides keep- 
ing dogs to watch over camps, the German army is 
being trained to hunt for soldiers hidden in the 
woods and fields, so that after a battle the wounded 
might all be found and brought in. 


A Liyrxe Forrress.—the prince of nineteenth 
century tacticians, the late Count Von Moltke, 
admitted that if England’s command of the sea 
were taken from her, and a hostile army landed on 
her coasts, the volunteers would defend her as a 
living fortress. 


ImpurRE OnMETERY ArR.—A Mantua physician, 
who took the trouble to bottle the air of some 
cemeteries in calm weather, found it to contain an 
organic corpuscle, which he called septopneuma. 
This corpuscle, administered in a solution to a 
pigeon, developed putrid fever, and destroyed the 
bird on the third day. , 


Napoleon's PRoposau.—tIn the diary of the 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, it was stated that 
the Emperor Napoleon, in the midst of the thousands 
of dead and dying, after the battle of Worth, Graye- 
lotte, and Sedan, when he lay conquered at the feet 
of the Germans, positively proposed, with character- 
istic selfishness and unscrupulousness, to purchase 
easy terms of ransom upon the consideration of a 
joint attack upon England. 


A QurEER Oor~~EcTor.—Of the many deyices to 
which people haye recourse in raising money for 
charitable. objects, an odd one is that of the 
“charitable quilt.” This is a quilt of fifty to one 
hundred patchwork squares, which are divided 
amongst as many ladies as can be induced to 
assist. Hach square is returned embroidered, or 
otherwise ornamented, together with the sum of 
one shilling towards the funds of the charity. The 
quilt and the collected money are then presented 


. to the hospital or other institution to be benefited. 


Hints To Britiso Companies.—In Hungary, 
where the railways have not been paying, the fares 
were reduced from 40 to 80 per cent., and in conse- 
quence the number of passengers rose from two to 
seven millions and the receipts 18 per cent. The 
Hungarian Goyernment has cut up the country 


into zones, and has adopted a uniform rate for 


journeying across these divisions, notwithstanding 
that the distances vary. The smallest zone is nine 
miles across, yet the third-class fare is only dd. In- 
ducements are also offered to working men who may 
travel in parties. For the small sum of 3s. 4d. each 
the Government will carry ten labourers a distance 
of 456 miles. Other advantages, not unworthy of 
the consideration of English railway companies, are 


also given to passengers in Hungary. © 
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To make one pound of honey the bees must visit 


from 90,000 to 200,000 flowers. 


Ir 1s sar that the first newspaper advertisement 
appeared in 1642, during the Ciyil War. 


Proresson MAx Munir estimates the number 
of Buddhists in the world to be 450,000,000. 


A TREE recently felled in Oregon was 120 feet 
long, while the butt measured only one foot 
through. 


Axsout the year 450 the Tonians first introduced 
the present system of writing from left to right; 
previous to that time from right to left prevailed. 


& =e 
THE QUEEN’S WEDDING PRESENT to Mrs. Stanley 
was a graceful one. It was a miniature of Her 
Majesty, handsomely set in brilliants, with a lock 
of her hair at the back. 


THERE are earthquakes in the deep sea, and 
London merchants were reminded of this fact by 
the Hastern Extension Telegraph Company, three 
of whose cables between Java and Australia were 
snapped last year. 


Buriep ALIvE.—Hardly a graveyard is opened, it 
is said, but coffins are found containing bodies not 
only turned—for that might happen through clumsi- 
nessin handling the coffin—but contorted in the last 
hopeless struggle for life underground. 


SWEETS FOR THE HArems.—It would seem that 
the ladies of the harem possess a wonderful capa- 
city for disposing of sweet things. France alone 
last year exported to Turkey and Egypt for the 
harems 1,600,000 franes’ (£64,000) worth of fond- 
ants, pralines, and marrons glacés. 

OUTSIDE passengers by one of the London Road 
Car services were recently astonished to find fixed 
to their seats a funnel containing an umbrella, 
which might be used without extra charge on wet 
days. Tho only condition attaching to its employ- 
ment was the modest request that it should be re- 
placed. 


IT Is NOT GENERALLY KNOWN that England has J 


followed the lead of most Continental Powers in 
establishing a regularly-organised military pigeon 
intelligence department. For some time past a 
number of carrier pigeons have been located at 
efjacmey Barracks, and are in regular training by a 
staff under the direction of Captain Britten. The 
birds are usually taken out to sea in one of the gun- 
boats or other vessels going abroad, and released at 
a given distance from land with messages to the 
authorities. Some of the birds are highly trained, 
and have proyed a great service in communicating 
the whereabouts of vessels. 


THat Prince oF JOURNALISTS, Mr. George A. 
Sala, is noted for his fondness for white waistcoats, 
and when his portrait was about to be painted by 
the late Mr. Frith, R.A., this is how he alluded to 
the foible: ‘‘ Don’t forget the white waistcoat. I 
have worn one every day for five-and-twenty 
years, so that an old washerwoman said to me 
once: ‘How I should like to be your washer- 
woman!’ By this time she would have taken 
more than two hundred pounds for washing my 
vests alone. I am old and poor, but I don't 
regret the outlay on my Jaundry.” ~ 


PATENT DEPARTMEN'T.—Persons havin ideas 


which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 


will “forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed enyglope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 


wrapper. 
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- «‘ON AMERICAN DESPATCHES. 
All despatches in the United States of inter- 
national importance are written by Mr. Blaine with 

his own hand. Hach communication of the sort, he 

indites in the shape of a rough draft, which is apt 
to be full of corrections and interlineations. This 
gee to a copyist, who reproduces it in fair and 
autiful script on big sheets of fine linen paper. 
Next it is copied into the record books, after the 
Secretary of State has signed it; but if it is to be 
sent by telegraph, the copy on linen paper is 
omitted, the record book only preserving a tran- 
script of it for future reference if needed. 
_. Asingle wire connects the office with the tele- 

_ graph office, and an operator is always at hand to 
receiye and transmit messages to all parts of the 
world at Government, rates. When despatches 
arriye they are handed oyer by the chief clerk to 
the officials for whom they are properly intended, 
and such of them as require translation are given 
for that purpose to Mr. Thomas, the polyglot 
. official translator for the department. There are 
! others who assist him in his work, but he is re- 

sponsible for if all. — 
a eee 


Tomson: ‘‘I suppose you are hard at work upon 
your latest story.” 

Johnson: *‘No, the work has not begun yet—I 
hayen’t tried to sell it yet.” 


Saou!  pepmarens 


_Shar son: ‘‘Phaltz, what makes your nose so 
dered Phaltz: **It glows with pride because it never 
___ pokes itself into other people’s business.” 


——:0:—— 


‘Could you make a water-colour sketch of me?” 
asked Mr. Soaker. 
~ “All but the nose,’ returned Palette. ‘I 
couldn’t get that colour in water any more than 
-you could.” 
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’ Madge: ‘‘Pa, that nice young fellow, Mr. 
4 Downing, is awfully fond of kissing.” 
__. Pater: “How did you’ find that out, you good- 
for-nothing girl?” 

i Madge: ‘‘I had it from his own lips, pa.” 
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Mrs. Wickwire: ‘‘Mary Ann, if I hear of you 
flirting from the window with that policeman again 
we will have to part.” 

Mary Ann: ‘‘ Which one, ma’am? The day 
officer or the night officer ?” 


——:0:—— 


First Little Bird: ‘‘ Here comes a boy with a: 


up. Shall we fly away ?” 
* Second Tittle Bird: “‘No. He'd only follow us.” 
First Little Bird: ‘‘ But what shall we do?” 
Second Little Bird : ‘Sit here and let him fire at 
; a By-and-by he will shoot off a finger or some- 
g and go home.” Cee 
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Policeman: “TI haye rung your bell, thinking 
you ought to know that these young rascals have 
made a slide in front of your door-step. They say 
you gave them permission.” 

_Citizen (smilingly, handing him a shilling): “I 

d. You see, I expect my mother-in-law to 

lunch.” 

Policeman (who has a mother-in-law of his own): 
‘‘That’s all right, then. DT’ haye the ambulance 
round the corner.”’ F s/t ai 


; ‘What are you crying about?” asked a kind- 
hearted stranger of a lad who wag standing in front 
: % a De WADARSE office weeping as if his heart would 
; reak, 

{ “Oh, dad’s gone up to whip the editor.” 

t, **Well, has he come down yet?” purgued the 
| gentle Samaritan. 

_ ‘Pieces of him haye,” explained the boy, in- 


dulging ina fresh burst of tears, ‘and I’m ex- 
onus the rest every minute.” saat 


or ee are eee eee we) Me 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Mr. Fizzle: ‘It is your day now, but I will be 
remembered when you haye been forgotten.” 

ae Gotrox: ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder; I always pay 
cash.” 


——:0:—— 


Young customer: ‘| is it that you write 
your bills on rose paper Ja perfumed enyelopes ?”’ 
' “Because,” answered the tailor, ‘the young 
fellows will imagine it’s a loye-letter, and are sure 
to open it.” : 


——:0:—— 


A young lady, on being asked at a musical 
examination, ‘f What is an interyal?’’ judiciously 
replied: ‘‘It is that space of time allowed for 
refreshment between the acts of an opera or the 
two parts of a concert.” 


——:0:—— 


Florence: ‘‘And you are really and truly en- 
gaged P” 

Maud: ‘‘I think so, but Iam hardly sure. He 
never offers to kiss me unless he is absolutely 
certain there is no one looking.” 


sre og Eee 


Inquiring Youth: ‘‘Pa, what word in our 
language has been most recently coined ?” 

Pa: ‘‘I can’t tell you, my son, but if you'll just 
listen when your mother and I get into an argu- 
ment you'llhearit. Shealways has the last word.” 


ca st eer | 


Winks: ‘‘Don’t you think editors and reporters 
ought to be required to sign their names to their 
articles ?” 

Jinks: ‘‘No. Hditors and reporters are not 
responsible for what they write.” 

Winks: ‘‘ Who are, then ? ” 

Jinks: ‘‘ The people who buy the papers.” 


0 
_ A New RzEASon. 


Mr. De Club: ‘‘My dear, a great German 
physician says women require more sleep than 
men.” 

Mrs. De Club: ‘‘ Does he?” 

Mr. De Club: ‘‘ Yes, my dear—um—er—you’d 
better not wait up for me to-night.’ 

eee Ooo 

A beggar woman, who was in rags, met Mrs. 
Lordly Pompous and holding out her hand, said to 
the lady, in an imploring tone : 

‘‘T am in great distress; I’ve lost my husband 
and my only child.” 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it. If that is so why 
ain’t you in mourning? Where are your jet orna- 
ments ?”’ casting a scornful glance at the supposed 
impostor. ‘I believe you are an adyenturess.” 


Soares 


Experienced Traveller at railway restaurant: 
‘“When did that man at the other table give his 
order?” f . 

Waiter: ‘‘’Bout ten minutes ago, sir.” 

‘* What did he order ?” 

‘« Beefsteak and mashed, sir.” 

“How much did he giye you?” 

‘* Threepence, sir.’ 

‘* Well, here’s sixpence. 
and bring me his.’’ 

“e Yes, sir.” 


Cook him another stealx 


—— 10:—— 


George Bashful: ‘‘ What do you think is the 
prettiest name that can be given to a girl?” 

Miss Bessie (patly): ‘‘The name of the man she 
loves.” we 

George Bashful: ‘‘ But that can only be done 
when she names the day.” 

Miss Bessie: ‘‘ Well, make it next Tuesday.” 

George Baghful: ‘‘Miss Bess, you have been a 
great help to me, and I will ask you to—” 
~ Miss Bessie: “Be your helpmeet. George I 
promibess ~~ UAE 7? 
_ And both heaved sighs of reliof at least one size 
too large forthem. ~ = —~ IMR Sie Sh 
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A NOVEL DUEL. 

A duel of an original character was fought in 
front of the Antwerp Railway Station recently 
Two gentlemen from Liége, after a hard day’s 
sight-seeing, refreshed themselves so effectually at 
a café that, from beer to brandy, and from argu- 
ments to insults, they came to blows. Blood alone 
could wash away the stain of their mutual insults, 
but as deadly weapons were not kept on the 
premises for the use of customers, the proprietor 
of the café suggested that as the street was deserted 
the adversaries should annihilate each other with 
“douches,” and he handed to each a portable 
water-pipe. Cold water being anything but an 
exciting medium, the combatants, after a thorough 
drenching, shook hands and hurried to change their 
garments. 


> 


WF An old saw newly set—What can’t be endured 
must be caricatured. 
——10:—— 
Mistress (to applicant): ‘‘How old are you, 
Bridget ?”” | 
Applicant (with a sigh): ‘Ah! mem, nayther 
of us will iver see forty agin.” 
——10: 
Customer: ‘‘The coat is about three sizes too 
big.” 
Mr. Isaacs: ‘‘ Mine frent, dot coat vill make you 
so proud you vill grow into it.” 


——:0:—— 


Oity Cousin: ‘‘I see the farm-house next to this 
one is closed. Why is that?” 

Rural Relative: ‘‘ Mrs. Hayfork, who lives 
there, has gone to the sea-side for the summer. 
She says it’s cheaper than stayin’ on the farm and 
feedin’ city relations.” 


——:0:——— 


He put his arm around her waist for the first 
time, but realising hig boldness, quickly withdrew 
it 


es Are you angry with me, Kutie?” he asked, 


timidly. 
‘Of course I am, Ceorge,” she answered. 
‘* What business had you to takeaway your arm?” 


——0:-— 


A smart commercial, smoking a cigar, entered a 
grocer’s shop. A beggar woman made her appear- 
ance, asking alms from the grocer, who is a yery 
diminutiye—in fact, slightly deformed—man. 

Thinking to play a joke on the trayeller, the 
grocer said, pointing to him, ‘‘ That's the maister.” 

Without being the slightast taken aback, the 
commercial, sending forth a cloud of smoke from 
his mouth, said, ‘‘ Boy, give that poor old woman 
sixpence.” Utter collapse of grocer, who had to 
‘stump up.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THM POST ONLY. Fox further 
particulars, see No. 131, > 


ADVERTISEMENTS. © 


Thirty different fretwork patterns; full size; no rubbish ; post 
free, sixpence.—Carter, 4, Prince’s-street, Devonport, 

Fifty stamps—Shanghai, Tunis, Mexico, Samoa, Brazil; 3d,— 
Haberstraw, Park-terrace, Swansea, . 

Good baking powder receipt for 4d.—Philatelist, 2, Mapesbury- 
road, Brondesbury, Loncon. 

Stamps.—Don’t miss this. Set of 10 Spanish, 6d.—Philatelist, 
2, Mapesbury-road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

Cheap and seasonable novelties for 5th November and Christmas. 
Price list of recipes, materials, &c. post free, 1}d.—Ferris and 
Love, Private Saleem: n; Hungerford, (2) 

A good fereign stamp collection wanted, for cash. Address— 
“Stamps,” Hxchange Department, SPARE MOMEN1S, Fetter-lane, 
London, ; 

Vols. I. and II. of “ Boys’ World,”’ for sale, price 10s. the two 
vols, Very scarce, Splendid stories. ‘‘ J.B.” 148, St. James’s-road, 
Holloway, London. 

Ladies.—A fine, clear complexion obtained without resort to 
outward application ; simple and inexpensive method. Recipe 
free, 7 stamps. J.A. Kirby, 4, Humber-place, Hull. ° Qy” 

Sheets of stamps sent on approval. Good discount giyen.— 


& 


ra. Randel and Son, Birmingham SBoarding-house, Jersey. . 


jollections bought. 


> 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


* * 


J. Kretanno (Oxford)—The word you ask 
about is ‘‘apply.”’ The ‘‘A” in the diphthong 
“78,” is to be counted. 

me 


©. M. N. would be glad if any reader could tell 

her where the lines 

Wrap me up in my old stable jacket, 

*_ And say a, poor buffer lies low ; 

Let six stalwart lancers carry me, 

With pace solemn, mournful, and slow, 
are to be found. She thinks they form part of a 
song; if so, the name of the publishers in addition 
would oblige. 
* * 
* 


F, R. H. (Andover).—Yes, the sum totals of the 
‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” are to be placed at bottom of 
lists, 

* & 
% 


WE have received a long explanatory letter from 
Mr. Barrett, the poet, accompanied by a photograph 
of that gentleman and three locks of his hair for the 
use of the courting editor! The writer states that 
his story was sent in for the Prize Moment com- 
petition, and he concluded that as it did not appear 
in the following two issues it was rejected—hence 
his post-cards. He admits his style of correspond- 
ence is rather ‘‘sharp,”’ but he endeavours to 
explain this little peculiarity by saying that one or 
two other editors have dared to fix on their own 
dates for the insertion of his work after they had 
accepted it. Mr. Barrett has, it appears, had to 
reprimand several other editors for similar neglect. 
Finally, he accepts our offer to compete with Mr. 
Manning in a poem contest, on condition that we 
print the whole of his letter, but as the production 
would occupy nearly two columnsof SPARE MoMENTS 
we hope the poet will not let this condition stand in 
the way. Mr. Barrett believes our-readers will be 
prejudiced against him, but we think we are justified 
in saying that the readers of SPARE MoMENTS are an 
intelligent and unbiased section of the community, 
and that they will give a fair and impartial 
verdict when the poems appear. 


jot Hd 
L. R.—A lady should wear her engagement 
or wedding-ring on the third finger of the left 
hand. Ordinary rings may be worn on either 
hand. 
* * 
* 
_ Jamzs H. (Portsmouth).—There can be no harm 
in your reading good fiction; but the more your 


- mind is stored with useful and solid information 


the greater the benefit and enjoyment you will 
derive from literature of this class. What will 
do you decided intellectual if not moral harm is 
reading for amusement only, which is as injurious 


- to the mind as an exclusive diet of sweetmeats 


would be to the body. The widening of your 
mental vision and the strengthening of your 
faculties to the highest possible point should be 
your ambition and effort; and any book that does 
not help to do that for you is best thrown aside. 


* * 
* 
DruM-MAjsor.—The curious ceremony performed 


at Travancore, when the Maharajah is weighed 
against amass of pure gold, which is then dis- 


_pensed in charity, is called ‘‘Tulabhara,” andis of 


greatantiquity. It is said to be traceable in Tra- 
vancore to the fourth century, though it is not 
unknown in other parts of India. Of course, gold 


is only used in the case of wealthy persons, the 
humbler sort being content to weigh themselves 
against spices or grain. On the last occasion the 
Maharajah weighed a little over nine stone. The 
Brahmins, it is said, wished to defer the ceremony, 
in the hope that the Maharajah might more nearly 
approach the weight of his father, who did not 
undergo the rite until forty-seven years old, when 
he weighed 14% stone. : 
Pe 


Rosauie (Jersey).—The words: “‘To be con- 
tinued—all back numbers, &c.,” at end of each 
week’s instalment of ‘‘The Race for Wealth” are 
to be included in the counting, and added to the 
chapter preceding them. Glad you are pleased with 
the story; you will like it still more as the plot 
unfolds. 

* & 
* 


A. R. M.—You will find the coupons printed in 
the margin of the third page of each week’s cover. 
The ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” in the synopsis are to be 
included in the total of Chapter ITI. 


x % 
* 


YORKSHIRE LAD.—The most interesting sport in 
Australia is kangarooing, and is one of the most 
exciting in the world. Large meets are organised, 
parties of from twenty to thirty joining in these 
hunts. They ride to the kangaroo grounds, and 
as soon as one is sighted the two dogs are released 
and the horses are giyen their heads. If the 
Australian horse is well up to his business, and if 
you let him take you, instead of you trying to take 
him, he will carry you safely, avoiding the trees 
and underbrush. A good, strong kangaroo will 
give you a long chase, and very often the dogs 
cannot follow him. In this case, when the horse- 
man gets up to the kangaroo, he takes off his 
stirrups and strap and knocks the animal over the 
head, which effectually stuns him. He is then 
killed and skinned. 

gh hs 


SurrerRER.—The following simple remedy is 
said to be good for indigestion: A drachm of 
glycerine in half a wineglassful of water, to be 
followed with, or immediately after, each meal. 


* * 
* 


THe CounTiInG Comprtirion.—At the request 
of a large number of readers we have decided not 
to make any change in the counting of the ‘‘a’s” 
and ‘‘t’s,” but to continue the competition as 


originally announced. 
pat 


X. Y.Z. (HvL).— Waterloo Bridge and Hunger- 
ford foot-bridge at Oharing Cross were thrown 
open to the public on October 5, 1878; Lambeth, 
Vauxhall, Chelsea, Albert, and Battersea Bridges 
on May 24, 1879; and Wandsworth, Putney, and 
Hammersmith Bridges on June 20, 1880. 


* * 
* 


INTERESTED (Manchester).—The cost of tun- 
nelling, as may be imagined, varies considerably. 
It depends almost entirely upon the character of 
the hill to be pierced, and on the amount of brick- 
lining that is required. In sandstone rock, which 
does not need any artificial support, the outlay may 
not exceed £20 per yard; but in loose ground, 


where heavy masonry is necessary, the sum may } 


swell to £100 or £160 per yard. The Kilsb 

Tunnel was one of the dear kind. The hard roc 

took 157 tons of gunpowder to blast it, and the 
shifty nature of the soil had to be guarded 
against by a lining of 36,000,000 bricks—enough 
to make a footpath, a yard wide, all the way 
from London to Aberdeen. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the cost should be £125 per yard. 
But operations quite as heavy, though of a different 
description, had to be undertaken elsewhere. The 
Bishopton Tunnel, om the Greenock Railway, is 


2,200 yards long, and runs through a particularly | 


hard whinstone, No fower than 314 tons 


yowder 


were used on the work; but even with thisaid, the 


rate of progress ‘‘ varied from 3 feet 6 inches to 
6 inches only a day.” The Box Tunnel has a length 


of 3,000 yards, and for some distance runs 400 feet — 


below the surface of the hill through which it 
passes. The excavated matter is said to haye 
amounted to 414,000 cubic yards, while the internal 
building required was also very large. The number 
of bricks used was 30,000,000; while a ton of gun- 
powder and a ton of candles were consumed eyery 
week for two years and a half in blasting and 
lighting, and 1,100 men, with 250 horses, were 
constantly employed. 


* 

A CompretiTror.—You need have no fear of any 
employé in this office becoming acquainted with the 
correct totals and using them for his own ends. 
Our arrangements for counting are too carefully 
planned. We do not think a rule “‘ requiring all 
winners to send us the copies they have counted 
from,” would serye any good purpose, as in many 
cases, judging from the letters of correspondents, 
the ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” are being counted without the 
issues being marked in any way. 


ngs 
CorPporAL W. T. (India).— The subscription 
price to India is 10s. 10d. per annum ; payable by 
P.O.0. at G.P.O., London. i 
shi 
W. B.—The article ‘‘ How a Lawyer Piles Up 
His Bill” was not written by our legal editor, but 
came from an occasional contributor, 
* # 
* 
CarEFuL Scorriz.—Surely you have taken a 
wrong nom-de-p/wme. No careful Scotchman would 


ever go in for a foreign lottery. We have overand ~ 
over again warned readers against them, and 


have only to repeat the advice previously given— 


if you want to invest some money put it in a safe 


concern at a steady and certain interest. 
* * 
* 

“INTERESTED.—There are a large number of 
clever cripples in the world earning their living by 
ingenious ‘plans for turning their misfortunes to 
advantage. Some few years ago a one-legged 
dancer drew crowded audiences, whilst at present 
at a London hall a couple of cripples, both of whom 
are minus a leg, perform a series of extra- 
ordinary feats. By taking one another’s arms they 
form a pair, and execute some remarkably 
clever steps. There haye also been crippled 
modellers (one of whom was formerly to be seen at 
the corner of Shepherdess-walk, City-road), one- 
armed cornet players, dulcimer players, etc., whilst 
one of the most curious was a lad exhibited at a 
country show some years ago who would write 
your name with a pen or pencil placed between his 


teeth. The above cases will prove that even — 


afflictions, by ingenuity, may be utilised to 
advantage. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE ; 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 


ing terms prepaid :-— 
12montha ... ... ... 6s. 6d, 
Cixi, 38s. 3d. 


es cos 0007 oes ataney Sa RBOe 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


—= 
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Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARH 
street, London, BO., 24th October, 1891. 
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ONE PENNY. 


ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HAUL, 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH 
writes his laughable comedies in an arbour built 
in his pretty garden at Dorking. It is here that 
he finds that the best inspirations flow. ‘This 
arbour is certainly a wonderful, not to say peculiar, 
building, and itis not very often that even most 
intimate friends are asked to visit him in this den. 
He is, however, one of the most hospitable of men 
in the house. Butin this arbour, which consists 
of two or three rooms, he must be left alone with 
his pen, ink, and paper, and last, but not least, 
his cigars. Of these luxuries he smokes not one, 
but several, one after the other, and, to manage 
this, he has had to invent a new. cigar-holder. 
This has the ordinary mouthpiece, but branches off, 


soto speak, at right angles at the other end. The 


cigars are placed in the holes made in these 
branches, as many as four at a time being a 
possibility. 

10! 
MADAME ALBANI, 
one of the greatest prima donnas of the Victorian 


era, was born of French-Canadian parentage at 
Chambly, near Montreal, in 1851. She received 


her first musical training from her father, himself 


a well-known singer and skilful musician. 
_ In 1864 the family moved to Albany, New York, 
where the child’s singing in the cathedral first 
attracted attention. The marked talent shown by 
the young songstress at this period induced her 
parent to send her to Europe for a finishing training, 
and, under the care of the Baroness Lafitte, she 
spent two years in Paris, where she studied with 
© famous yocalist Duprez. From Paris she went 
to Milan, that great school for singing, and, after 
several years of hard study, made her début in 1870 
at Messina. 
_ Her reason for adopting the nom de plume of 
Albani was out of compliment to the city where she 
had received her first training, and the first recogni- 


tion of her talent. 


The crowning triumph of the prima donna’s 
career was undoubtedly her creation in the Mignon 


‘of Ambroise Thomas, which had already been 


condemned by four theatres in Italy. Her render- 


- ing, however, turned the tide of the hitherto unfor- 


ate opera, and made it a complete success. 
From this time the yocalist’s future was assured, 
and a high career of merited popularity opened out 
before her. 

Her first appearance in London was at the Royal 
Italian Opera in 1872, when she was immediately 
accorded a hearty reception. Since then she has 
become a great favourite in European capitals, 
where she has sung before many of the crowned 


heads. 


At the opening -of the Colonial Exhibition in 
London she sang the ode written by the Poet 
Laureate for the occasion; and in October, 1890, 
she appeared before the Queen at Balmoral. For 

is service her Majesty was pleased to present to 
the vocalist a valuable picture containing portraits 
of the whole of the Royal Family. 

Madame Albani, besides being an operatic and 


_ oratorio vocalist, is equally at home in the light- 
_ comedy parts of “‘Martha.” She is also one of the 


Fit i, £ T 


very few who can interpret Wagner’s music in a 
manner intelligible to the ordinary opera-goer. 
‘* Hisa”’ in Wagner’s Lohengrin is said to be one 
of her finest impersonations. 

It is very interesting to know how Madame 
Albani learns herparts. On taking up the score of 
a new opera, she will retire to a quiet corner, where, 
undisturbed, she will run through the music. 
Having got partly acquainted with the airs, she 
will next learn the words, after which she wil! sit 
down at the piano and commence work in real 


GOD 
MADAME ALBANI, 
(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


earnest. When she has accomplished her task, 
Madame Albani goes through the whole business 
of acting, imagining the other characters in their 
respective positions. Of all the operas in which 
she has sung she prefers Ofello, the music of which 
was learnt in a fortnight. 

Madame Albani designs all her own dresses, and 
gets most of her ideas irom the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Her costumes cost seventy or eighty guineas, and 
often much more. She possesses sufficient dresses 
for twenty operas, and when one comes to consider 
that some of these operas require three or four 
changes, it will be seen that the prima donna’s 
wardrobe is extensive. 

Madame Albani is a strict and deyout Catholic, 
and the Pope has given her special permission to 
sing in Protestant Cathedral festivals. Her little 
boy has inherited his mother’s maryellous talent, 
and the future may see him a worthy successor to 
past grand masters. The country seat. of the 
fayourite yocalist is not far from Balmoral, and she 


often visits the Queen, who is very much taken 
with the gifted soprano. On other occasions her 
Majesty will visit Madame Albani, and stay 
for along time chatting and listening to the old 
songs and ballads which the vocalist is always 
willing and pleased to render. 

The singer is married to Mr. Ernest Gye, the 
well-known theatrical manager. 


———0: 

MARK TWAIN 
the American humorist, has a queer trinity of literary 
adjuncts in his workshop. It consists of his pen, 
his corncob pipe, anda billiardcue. Practically, he 
has two ‘‘dens” in his home, one being his bed- 
room, where he often writes for an hour before 
breakfast. But the most of his work is done in a 
room at the top of the house, which serves as a 
billiard-room and literary den combined. 

When at work the humorist’s pipe is his constant 
companion, and when he is weary of writing he 
turns to his billiard-table. He plays an excellent 
game at billiards and is really an expert with the 
cue. One side of the wall is entirely taken up 
with a case, haying in it no less than two dozen 
cues. 

In the corner of his room is his desk, with a 
phonograph beside it, into which are dropped stray 
thoughts or lines for ‘‘a story some time to be 
written.” Mark Twain undoubtedly gets a quantity 
of solid comfort out of this life. Nothing ruffles 
him ; few things bother him even for a moment. 
He works only when in the mood, for with a large 
income from his published books the pen is no 
longer a necessary bread-winner. He has a 
delightful home, owns a big farm besides; has a 
prospering publishing business, smokes his pipe, 
and takes life easier than many literary men. 

The humorist and his family are now residing in 
a secluded and remote French village, where he in- 
tends staying for two years. 


————:0: 
MISS BRADDON 
leads a quiet and almost a secluded lifeat Richmond- 
hill. Most of her leisure is spent in the saddle, and 
she is still in harness, figuratively speaking, as an 
author, which the publication of *‘ Gerald” amply 
attests. She is one of the few literary women who 
have not allowed herself to be spoiled by success, and 
who has no hesitancy about admitting herage. On 
the contrary, she is rather proud of her fifty-four 
years and her fifty-five novels. Four days of the 
week she writes steadily, forbidding the postman to 
disturb her, and the rest of her time is spent in the 
saddle, where her thinking is done. She studies 
Dickens for style, weayes her plots from sugges- 
tions of old newspaper clippings, which she has 
been collecting for the last thirty years, and edits 
her copy as she writes it. Her husband publishes 
her books, and is pronounced her severest critic. 
Miss Braddon is fair and rosy in face, with bright, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, angular in build, and of a 
very neryous temperament. Of late years she has 
not often sought the literary circles of which she 
was formerly an ornament; she very rarely appears 
in public, and never at any gathering where there 
is acrowd. Her constant companion, when his 
engagements will allow of it, is her son, Mr. Gerald 
Maxwell, the actor. Miss Braddon’s general 
health is excellent. 


Ss ot, 


The Race for Wealth. 


By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” ‘‘ Stanfield Hall,” ‘ The 
Will and the Way,” ‘“ The Young Pretender,” 
aes “ Temptation,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
GILBERT RAWLINS IN DANGER—THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


Great was the surprise of Lady Moretown when informed 
on the following morning of the departure of Mabel— 
which was presumed to be voluntary, so artfully had the 
plans of her husband been laid and carried out. On the 
first impulse of her anger, she accused her of ingratitude, 
but regretted, more on the wanderer’s account than on 
her own, that her benevolent intentions had been frus- 
trated. 

The sudden change in the manner of the earl, who 
speedily relapsed f:om his short-lived kindness to “his 
former tone of cold, supercilious politeness, speedily 
changed the current of her thoughts; and she became 
conyinced that he had something to do with the disappear- 
ance of Mabel, although she was far from suspecting the 
extent to which his cruelty had been carried. Poor girl! 
she had still to learn how much baseness man is capable 
of when once tempted to swerve from the path of rectitude 
and honour, 

At alate hour the following night Kelf returned to the 
abbey, aud was immediately admitted to an interview with 
his noble employer. 

“Sol” exclaimed the peer, with a smile of satisfaction, 
“you have succeeded? the woman is at Bordercleugh ? 
Were you observed in your journey ?” 

The keeper replied that they had taken the most private 
roads, carefully avoiding the farmhouses scattered at 
intervals over the moor, and reached the place without 
encountering a living being on their way. 

His master, having paid him the promised reward, 
naturally expected that the keeper would take his leave ; 
but the man lingered and hesitated: it was evident that 
he had something to impart, but did not know how to 
broach the subject. 

“Speak out, Kelf!” said his lordship ; “what is it?” 

Thus encouraged, the ruffian related the particulars of 
the capture of Mabel—deszribed the appeal she had made 
to her relative, and the evident impression it had produced 
upon the old man; and concluded by hinting that he 
did not consider her altogether safe in his keeping. 

ey Moretown reflected a few minutes before he replied 
to him, 

“Gilbert Rawlins,” he said, “is getting old—but I 
believe him to be faithful. Still, it may be advisable to 
keep an eye upon him.” 

rag looked as if he thought it would be very advisable 
to do so, 

““T do not like to dismiss an old servant,” resumed his 
master, after a second pause; “ especially upon suspicion. 
Keep a sharp look out, Kelf,” he added; “and if anything 
should occur to carry him off, I will appoint you to his 
place at Bordercleugh ! ”’ 

The eyes of the keeper sparkled with an expression of 
cupidity and joy at the promise thus artfully held out: it 
had long been the secret desire of his heart to supplant the 
old man, whose temper had frequently galled him.’ It is 
the very nature of an ungrateful mind to hate those to 
whom they owe the most : he was profuse in his thanks and 
professions of fidelity. 

“TY do not doubt you,” observed the peer, in a careless 
tone; “and the proof is the promise I have just made you. 
But you must wait patiently for its fulslment,” he added, 
with a smile ; “Rawlins is strong and hearty—he may live 
many years yet!” 

Kelf maintained an ominous silence. 

After receiving instructions from Lord Moretown—who 
complained that the grouse were getting scarce on the 
neighbouring moor—to shoot occasionally at Bordercleugh, 
the keeper left the house. 

“TY should not wonder,” mentally observed his lordship, 
as he rang for his valet to assist him to undress, “but Kelf 
is right. Ido not think Rawlins will live long; I noticed 
that his energies were failing!” 

With this reflection he resigned himself into the hands 
of his servant, and soon afterwards slept as soundly on his 
luxurious couch as though he had performed one of the 
most praiseworthy actions in the world, instead of 
indirectly instigating a bold, unprincipled ruffian to take 
the life of a fellow-creature—for the promise he had 
made the keeper amounted to nothing less. 

Neither Mary nor Jane had forgotten her partner at the 
late /éte ; nature has strange instincts, They knew not why ; 
but they both felt much happier since they had known 
Charles Harland and his friend, Harry Sinclair; it had 
filled a void in their hearts—it is so natural to love. It 
must not be supposed that we employ the word “love” in 
its ordinary acceptation: the feeling was like the half- 
formed bud, which, at the birth of spring, gives promise of 
the flower : not the flower itself, expanded in beauty, and 
delicious in its fragrance, 

In the centre of the grounds around the Holm was a 
ruined fountain, overshadowed by two majestic elms, 
whose lofty boughs formed a leafy canopy over the still 
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| gushing waters, This was a favourite place of resort for | 
the two chiidren: whenever they could escape the lynx- 
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eyed vigilance of Mrs, Williams, they loved to visit it alone, 
Sometimes they encountered the gardener there, when the 
old man would pause from his labour, and relate to them 
tales and legends connected with the former owners of the 
lace. 

‘ Lately, however, even his presence had became distaste- 
ful. For several successive Thursdays since the féte at 
Moretown Abbey, they had found carefully placed upon 
the brink of the fountain a couple of bouquets, directed 
in round, schoolboy hands to “ Jane” and “ Mary.” 

They needed no one to inform them from whom the 
offering came; for they had long since ascertained that 
Thursday was a half-holiday for the rector and his pupils. 

They stole like a couple of timid fawns one lovely 
autumnal afternoon towards the spot, and found, as usual, 
the two bouquets upon the brink of the fountain. They 
ran eagerly to take them, each exclaiming as they did so: 

“Oh! the beautiful flowers!” 

“ What blue eyes Charles has!” observed Jane, as the 
two girls seated themselves at the foot of one of the elm 
trees; “I like blue eyes.” 4 soslakyiait: 

“ Better than darke ones?” inquired Mary, archly—for, 
with all her timidity, she was perfectly aware that Harry 
Sinclair's eyes were dark,  “ Look—look !” she exclaimed, 
as the two youths, who, after many hesitations and con- 
sultations, had decided on remaining to watch for their 
appearance, left their place of concealment in the adjoin- 
ing shrubbery. 

Her first impulse was to run away, but her companion 
restrained her—for Jane was not half so timid as her 
sister. ‘ 

For some moments the youthful party stood ata respect- 
ful distance, gazing on each other in silent bashfulness : 
of course, it was not to be expected that the young ladies 
should be the first to speak. 

“J am afraid,” said Charles, at last taking courage, “ that 
you are very angry with us,” 

“Not for these beautiful flowers, at any rate,” observed 
Jane, with a blush and a smile. 

The ice once broken, the children—for such they were 
in age and innocence—soon began to converse with the 
freedom natural to their years. The yuung intruders 
recounted the ‘adventures ‘they had met with in their 
various excursions to the Holm—how, on one occasion, 
they had nearly been detected’ by Mrs. Williams, who was 
walking in the shrubbery; on another, haw the great 
dog “ Nero” had chased them till they had made their 
escape over the wall. Eo 

Whilst thus occupied in their mutual confidences, they 
were too deeply engaged to notice a slight rustling in the 
shrubbery close at hand. = 735) THe 

“T can’t bear that Mrs. Williams,” observed Harry 
Sinclair. “She looks so cross.” : 

“Nor 1!” added Jane, almost fiercely. 

Even the gentle Mary confessed that she should like her 
much better were it not for her unkindnéss to Jane. 

Little did the speakers imagine that the personage with 
whom they were making thus free was scowling on them 
through the half-parted shrubs, and listening to every word 
they uttered. 

Time glides rapidly away when we are happy. This 
the children soon discovered; for the shadés of. evening 
had already drawn around them before they thought of 
separating; and even then, not until they had’ agreed to 
meet agaim on the following Thursday. | © 2 

And is they parted ; not without many directions from 
the sisters how to avoid the gar.ener and Nero—neither 
of whom was 2 very formidable enemy to encounter, 

On their way to the house Mary was unusually silent. 
Her sister, on the contrary, appeared all animatiom and 
spirit. There was a romance—a nameless charm—in their 
little mystery. 


Harry Sinclair, had the youth proposed such an adventure 
to her. 

“What is the matter, Mary?” she said throwing her 
arm around the neck of her companion. “ You seemed so 
happy, and now you are as sad as ever!” 

“What will grandmamma say?” whispered the timid 
ig “She will be sure to ask why we remained out so 
ate!” 

“We will tell her first, and think of that afterwards!” 
replied her sister. “I have it, Mary,” she added. “ Let 
3g give her our beautiful flowers. She can’t be angry 
then.” 

When the two children entered the drawing-room, they 
found Mrs. Graham seated, as usual, at her work-table, 
There was an expression of anger upon her countenance, 
which she vainly endeavoured to suppress. 

“ Where have you been?” she inqttired sharply, ex- 
pecting, no doubt, to hear a falsehood—for Williams had 
told her not only all that she had seen and heard, but 
much more which she had imagined, * 

“In the garden!” replied Mary, presenting her the 
bouquet. é ‘ 

Jane laid hers upon the table. Young as she was, she 
felt the marked difference with which her supposed grand- 
mother treated her sister and herself, 

“And you haye been detained, I suppose,” continued 
Some lady, sneeringly, “gathering these flowers for 
me ” ' oo 

“We did not gather them!” answered both the girls at 
once, bash Bye 
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In the innocence of her heart, we verily | 
believe she would have scale.. th- wall itself to meet | 
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Mrs. Graham’s brow began to clear. as 

“ We found them,” added Jane. en ae 
“Found them!” repeated the lady doubtfully, 
Without further hesitation, the children related to her 
everything that had passed—how, for several Thursdays 
past, they had each found a bouquet left for them at the 


old fountain, and how they had at/last discovered to whom ad 


they were indebted for the gift. 
“And do you know, Mary,” inquired their grandmother 
anxiously, “the names of i se two youths?” 4 
“Charles Harland,” replied the girl, blushing deeply. 
“ And Harry Sinclair!” added Jane. + Nr 


At the name of Harland, Mrs, Graham became visibly — 


agitated. It was the name which she most wished and 
dreaded to hear. a | es 

“ Heaven is just |” she murmured, after an effort to re- 
cover her self-possession, “and smiles upon my purpose. 
I am not angry,” she added, “for you have spoken the 


truth to'me; and the truth, even when a fault has been» - 


committed, disarms reproach,’ 

The two girls looked up into her face and smiled. 

That night she dismissed them earlier than usual, and 
remained in close’ consultation for “several hours with 
Caleb Brown, who never obtruded himself into her pre- 
sence unless sent for—although, to all outwardappearance, 
he possessed her unlimited confidence. "eth 

On the following Thursday, Mary and Jane, with the 
permission of Mrs, Graham, repaired, as usual, to the 
fountain, where they found the two youths—for lovers we 
can scarcely call them—waiting for them. They had not 
been long together before Caleb made his appearance, to 
the no small confusion of the boys, who had been too 
deeply occupied with their fair companions to notice his 
approach. He was charged—as it afterwards appeared— 
with a message from his mistress. 

“Do not run away, young gentlemen,” he said, with a 
quiet smile. “My errand is anything but a disagreeable 
one, ‘ Which,” he added, “is the son of Dr. Harland?” 

“Tam!” replied Charles, in some confusion. 

Caleb gazed upon him long and anxiously, as if to im- 
print his features on his memory, or to trace some fancied 
likeness in his visage. 

“Pardon my boldness, sir!” he said, in a tone of deep 
respect and ieeling ; “but you are very like——” / 

He stopped suddenly, as if he had already uttered to 
much, 

“ Like—like whom ?” demanded the boy. 

“Your worthy father!” replied the old man, recollect- 
ing himself. “I am charged by Mrs. Graham to request 
shat you do not leave without visiting her at the Holm! 
She has heard of your being here, and wishes to see you; 
and bring your young friend,” he added, bowing to Harry 
Sinclair, “with you!” sya 

“ We are in for it,” whispered Charles to his companion. 
“There will be a letterto the governor, and a lecture from 
the old lady. A thousand lines of Virgil, Harry, at 
least!” 

The two schoolboys would gladly have excused them- 


selves from accepting the invitation, but they had no ex- « 


cuse—at Jeast, none that they were willing to ofler in the 
presence of the sisters. So, making up their minds to 
encounter the-worst, they gallantly offered their arms to 
the young ladies and escorted them towards the house. 

The instant the party entered the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Graham fixed her eyes upon Charles, and exclaimed, rather 
abruptly: 

“Your name is Harland ?”’ 

“Tt is, madam; and my companion’s, Harry Sinclair.” 

The lady received the last piece of information with a 
slight inclination of her head, but without once removing 
her fixed gaze from the speaker. r 


“J have heard of your boyish gallantry,” she observed, — 


at last, “to my grandchildren, and ought to feel angry ; 
but your youth excuses it. For the future,” she added, 
with a forced smile, “let your visits be made through the 
gates of the lodge, and not over the park wall—it is danger~ 
ous and unseemly!” avis, 

The two youths, who had expected to receive a stern 
reproof and a cold dismissal, regarded each other with 


astonishment: not only was their escapade forgiven, but | 


they were absolutely invited by the mysterious lady of the 
Holm to renew their visits. af 
’ Mary and Jane were not the less puzzled than their 
admirers to understand the motive of their grandmother's 
unusual condescension. m 

And how was it possible that they—pure, inexperienced 
children of nature—should read the secret workings of 
that heart, which had known so many sorrows and so 
many crimes ? 

With that consummate tact which marks the woman of 
the world, Mrs. Graham led the youth in whom she felt 
such strange and mingled interest into a conversation cal- 
culated to display the resources of his mind—the depths 
of his yet undeveloped character. Charles, who had 
nothing to conceal, passed the ordeal even of her examina- 
tion unscathed. She failed to detect either meanness or 
one selfish feeling in his ingenuous nature. 

“He is worthy of his destiny,” she mentally acknow- 


ledged; though what that destiny was to be remained a — 


secret to all but herself 
Brown, 

At last the two boys rose to depart, just as the servant 
entered the room with coffee. ty 


and the old servant, Caleb 


“TI cannot part with you yet,” said their singular hostess, 
observing the evident impatience of Charles to be gone. re 
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took their leave. 


— 
“T have despatched a note to Dr. Harl 
under no uneasiness on account of your absence.” 
__ The two boys were more and more surprised at her con- 
descension. The rest of the evening passed so happily 
that it was eight ont Kk before Charles and Harry finally 
_ The instant they were gone, Mrs. Graham, after bidding 
Mary and Jane good-night, retired to her chamber, to 
_ pray—to wrestle with her proud spirit—to gather strength 
for the completion of her long-contemplated project— 
which, as the hour of its achievement drew near, ap- 
; peared more and more humiliating to her heart. 
“Tt must be done,” she murmured; “justice to the 
living and the dead alike demand it. Then, and then 
only, can I sleep in peace !”’ rs aha 
The two friends entered the study of Dr. Harland with 
that uncertain air which denoted their doubt of the 
manner in which their absence wotld be received. He 
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_ questioned them seriously, but not harshly, as to the 


__ manner of their introduction to the lady of the Holm— 


Oe 


_ unjustly suspected 


; _versation with Kel 


smiled at their ingenuous confession, and dismissed them 
‘to their rooms, ; ; Siu 
-“T must have a lock placed upon the door of the con- 
servatory,” said Dr. Harland, “ or Ishall not have a single 
flower left! * 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
FRIENDS IN NEED—THE EARL’S “CONFIDENTIAL” 
PHYSICIAN—A REBUFF, 


Lord Moretown was seated in the library of the abbey, 
answering the letters of his political friends, when the 
servant announced that Rawlins wished to see him, 

“ Admit him,” said his master, with a feeling of surprise 
which he could scarcely conceal—for it was a rare circum- 
stance for the old man to quit his place at Bordercleugh. 

« Well, Rawlins,” said his lordship, with a condescend- 
ing smile, “what brings you so far from home? How 
fares your charge? ” 

“Sadly enough,” replied the uncle of poor Mabel; “but 
it is not that,my lord, which has caused my visit. I 

o not come to plague you with her troubles, but my 
own!” 
“Speak plainly!” exclaimed his master, impatiently ; 


_ “T have a poor head for guessing at riddles,” 


_ “Not more so than mine for proposing them!” was the 
rejoinder ; “and, as for speaking plainly, I came fer no 
other purpose. Ina word, am I or am I not the master of 
Bordercleugh ?” 

Do you doubt it? Who dares dispute it?” 

“T did not doubt it,” replied Rawlins, “till the doubt was 
forced upon me by tie insolence of your keeper Kelf, 
who has chosen lately to make my house his home, plead- 
ing your authority for his intrusion. ‘‘My lord,” he con- 
tinued, “Lam a plain-spoken man, as you have always 
found me, and will not submit to be either watched or 

“ The bungler! ” mentally ejaculated the peer. 

“Ina word,” added his visitor, “either Kelf must quit 
the place or I do!” 

Lord Moretown was a proud man, and listened with 

impatience to the bold remonstrances of the former instru- 
ment of his tyranny ; but he did listen to them, for there 
was something in the speaker's look and manner 
ee indicated that it would be dangerous to trifle with 

im. : 

“ As for leaving,” replied his lordship, “ you must be the 
best judge—I have no desire to compel you to remain 
there; “but I must protest against your laying the 
insolence of my servant at my door. By the bye,” he 
added, as if the recollection had suddenly struck him, 
“TI do remember some weeks since, when Kelf complained 
of the scarcity of game in the home coverts, that I re- 
minded him that he would find plenty at Bordercleugh.” 

Hip former confidant replied only by an incredulous 
smile, 

_ “Your lordship will pardon me if I require proof instead 
of words,” answered the old man, 

“ And what is the proof you require?” 

“That Kelf be forbidden to approach the place. I feel 
uneasy at his continued presence: not that I fear him, 
but itis an insult tome.” 

“ And why,” exclaimed his master, with an air of well- 
affected candour, “did you not say'so at first? Can you 
be so weak as to imagine that I should trust him in pre- 
ference to yon—whose fidelity I have so proved and 
tried?” fi 

“You ought not, my lord.” 

“ He is one of those presuming, swaggering fellows,” 
continued the peer, “who take authority upon themselves 
witha word, Not only will I forbid him to visit Border- 
cleugh, but remove him from the neighbourhood at once. 
My brother-in-law, the Duke of Ayrtonn, who leaves for 
his estate in the Highlands in the morning, *has expressed 
a wish to have him, and I shall be glad to be rid of him.” 

The disparaging terms in which Lord Moretown spoke 


of the object of Rawlins’ aversion completely blinded the. 


judgment of his visitor, who had left his home in the full 
expectation of finding the intruder fully supported in his 
insolence : it more than pacified the old man, ; 
_“ He grows dangerous,’ muttered the earl, as his visitor 
took his leave. Py ee 
He said no more; but that very night had a long con- 
£, who departed the following morning 
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and; he will be 


in the train of the Duke of Ayrtoun to his new situation in 


the Highlands, 

Previous to his departure for London, to resume his 
Parliamentary duties, Lord Moretown coldly informed his 
wife that he had arranged for her to remain at the abbey 
till after her accouchement. Alice received the intimation 
with her usual quiet submission, although her heart was 
ed pained by the indifference with which it was con- 
veyed. 

ey willsend you my own physician, Dr. Briard,’’ he 
said, “to attend you. I have the most unlimited confidence 
in his skill.” 

The unhappy wife silently acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, 

Little did she dream that Dr. Briard was the physician 
of Mademoiselle Athalie, as well as of her husband; and 
that the artful Frenchwoman placed the same wnbounded 
confidence in his skill as his lordship. 

It was not till she was left alone in the comparatively 
deserted mansion that Alice felt the utter desolation of 
her situation. No mother’s anxious eye to watch over 
her—no friend in whom she could confide, In the 
fulness of her sorrow she wrote to inform her uncle of her 
position, 

Little did she dream that it was some pitying angel 
which prompted her to do so. 

The instant he received the letter of his niece the 
worthy goldsmith made up his mind how to act, He 
arranged with Goliah — whose integrity had won his 
confidence—to conduct the business in his absence; but, 
previous to his departure, he paid a visit to Lady Digby. 
Fortunatély, when he arrived, he found her physician—a 
man of the highest reputation in his profession—with her, 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the stately old 
dowager repressed the indignation which she felt as she 
perused the letter of her grand-niece, 

“Sir Henry,” she said, “addressing the man of science, 
“may I ask you if you are acquainted with Dr. Briard?” 

After some hesitation, Sir Henry admitted that he 
certainly had heard of such a person; adding that, as he 
was not a member of the College, but of some foreign 
university, he had never met him, either professionally or 
privately. 

“ Heartless—heartless scoundrel!”? exclaimed the old 
lady as soon as the physician had taken his departure, 
“at such a moment to leave his wife to the care of hire- 
lings!” 

Alice shall not be alone,” replied Mr. Brindsly, deeply 
moved. “Although my presence will afford her but 
little consolation, at least 1 will be near her. I shall start 
for the abbey in the morning.” - : 

“Postpone your journey for two days,” said Lady 
Digby, “and I will accompany you. It is my duty, and I 
will not neglect it!” 

Although the goldsmith felt delighted at the offer, he 
hesitated to accept it, fearing the consequences of such a 
journey at her advanced age. 

* Perhaps,” he suggested, “ you had better first consult 
your medical adviser.” 

“ And where would be the use ?”’ demanded the old lady, 
sharply ; “he would be sure to exclaim against it. I am 
one of those who never ask advice when I once make up 
my mind.” 

The generous resolution was communicated to Lady 
Moretown that very day by letter from her uncle. Oh, 
how it relieved her heart when she received it! She felt 
that she was not quite desolate since there were still beings 
in the world to love and to watch over her. 

Lady Digby—thanks to the luxurious travelling-carriage 
which Mr. Brindsly had provided, and frequent restings 
on the way—bore the long and fatiguine journey much 
better than could have been expected from her advanced 
age; but, as she observed to her companion, indignation 
had given her strength. 

How sweetly did Alice sleep that night! The dreams 
which had lately haunted her no longer troubled her 
pillow. She felt as if her guardian-angel had driven them 
from her side, and, with its outspread wings, kept watch 
over her, J 

In a few days a great change was observable in the 
manner of the servants at the abbey: they became sud- 
denly respectful and attentive—for their mistress had 
risen considerably in their estimation since they found 
she was the grand-niece of Lady Digby, whose stately 
manners awed and controlled them. In addition to the 
footman, the dowager had brovght with her her own nurse 
and waiting-woman, 

Within a week of the expected time a chaise drove 
up to the mansion, and a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
who alighted from it, presented his card, with the name of 
Dr. Briard. ‘ 

Mr. Brindsly had given previous directions that in the 
event of the arrival of such a person he should be intro- 
duced tohim,  ~ 

The worthy goldsmith felt an indescribable repugnance 
as the confidential physician rose from his seat in the 
library to receive him, and a celebrated practitioner 
whom he had called in to attend upon his niece, and who 
fortunately was in the house at the time. 

“Lady Moretown,” said her uncle, ‘is too much indis- 
posed to receive a stranger, May I request to be favoured 
with the purport of your visit?” 

“T am the bearer of a letter from the earl,” replied the 
gentleman with an air of importance, “I should have 


thought that my visit was expected.” 
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“Tt has been expected,” answered Mr. Brindsly. 
“Permit me to introduce to you the medical attendant of 
the countess,” 

“his is very strange,’ muttered the charlatan, utterly 
confounded by the coolness of the reception. 

“Strange?” repeated the old gentleman; “ay, it is 
strange that a person of my niece’s rank should have been 
kept in such unjustifiable suspense till the last moment. 
Fortunately her family have had more consideration for 
her feelings than her noble husband, Lady Moretown,” 
he added, “by the advice of her friends, declines your 
services.” 

By this time Dr. Briard had recovered something of his 
natural assurance, 

“Tmpossible !” he said, “I am here by the authority of 
her husband! Such an insult was never yet offered to a 
man of my rank in the profession !” 

“ And may I ask,” inquired Mr. Fife, for the first time 
breaking silence, “whence that rank is derived? I have 
looked carefully through the lists, and cannot find the 
name amongst any of the regular members of the profes- 
sion.” 

The gentleman was dumbfounded at this home thrust, . 
and remained silent. 

“ Mr. Briard,’ continued the speaker, “will, I am con- 
vinced, at once perceive the propriety of his withdrawing ; 
for, should any fatal accident occur to the countess while 
under his care, he would be indictable for manslaughter, 
if not for murder.” 

Finding remonstrances and threats equally useless, the 
baffled charlatandeft the abbey ; and four days afterwards 
Alice gave birth to a son. 

What words can picture the joy of the young mother as 
she presses her first-born to her heart? Nature at its 
birth unseals the fount of a thousand gushing sympathies, 
The deserted wife felt, as she welcomed the little stranger 
with a holy kiss, that life was not all a blank; for she 
both prayedand wished to live. 

“Thank Heaven, it is a boy!” exclaimed Mr. Brindsly, 
with a chuckle of intense delight, when the friendl 
surgeon imparted the news to him. td 

“ And the image of itsmother!” added Mr. Fife. 

The goldsmith could scarcely express his happiness. 
To mark his sense of the importance of the event; he 
drew from his hand a brilliant worth several hundred 
pounds, and placed it upon that of the skilful surgeon. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


BRIARD'S TRUE POSITION—THE CHRISTENING—THE 
EARL SCORES A VICTORY, 


Lord Moretown was seated in the luxuriantly-furnished 
drawing-room of the cottage ormée in which Mademoiselle 
Athalie and her pupil resided. They were at breakfast ; 
an air of uneasiness and restraint was visible upon the 
countenances of each, 

“ Past post hour,” observed the peer, regarding the dial 
on the marble chimney-piece ; “surely we ought to have 
heard from Dr, Briard before this!” 

“ Perhaps,” observed Athalie, with a slight sneer, “the 
happy event has not yet taken place. Rely upon it, he 
will write the instant he has anything worth communi- 
cating!” 

The sound of a carriage was heard upon the lawn, and 
there was a loud knocking at the door of the house. In a 
few minutes the subject of their conversation entered the 
room. 

The features of his lordship became deadly pale—those 
of his companion, on the contrary, very red. 

“Dr. Briard |” they both exclaimed, 

The gentleman bowed with his usual quiet grace, 

“ What has happened?” demanded the Frenchwoman, 
with a marked emphasis on the word “happened.” 

“ Nothing,’’ replied the charlatan. 

“ And Lady Moretown?” added the peer, 

“ Declined—nay, absolutely refused to see me!” said the 
doctor. 

Neither the governess nor the unworthy husband found 
courage to ask why. 

“My reception,” continued the physician, “was most 
extraordinary. I was met on my arrival by a gentleman 
who announced himself as thé uncle of her ladyship and a 
Mr. Fife, a medical practitioner from Newcastle, who 
civilly informed me that Lady Moretown had already 
selected an attendant.” 

“Without my permission,” exclaimed the peer. 

“Tnsolent!” added Mademoiselle Athalie, with an air 
of ill-concealed vexation. 

“ Did you produce my letter? ’’ 

“1 did, my lord; but it was useless.” 

“You were a fool, Briard,” said the governess, sharply ; 
“you should have insisted, and not been driven from the 
house like an intruding cur! ” 

“It would have been useless!’ answered the charlatan, 
with a meaning look, which the bold, bad woman perfectly 
understood. “Her ladyship was supported in her refusal 
not only by the presence of her uncle, but by another 
relative, whom | had not the honour of seeing—Lady 
Digby. Ihad no choice but to withdraw my services.” 

“ And you were right!” observed the peer, rising from 
his seat, and walking towards the window to conceal his 
uneasiness—for the visit of the wealthy goldsmith and 
the grand-aunt of his wife seriously alarmed him. “ How- ~ 
ever hurt I may feel at the want of deference on the part 


» you have, 


of Lady “-retown tomy wishes, it was not for you to en- 
force them!” 

“Certainly not, my lord!” replied Dr. Briard, with a 
bland smile, 

“Tt is fit that some one should be found to enforce 
them!" exclaimed the governess, losing all command over 
her temper: “unless you weakly intend to remain, my 
lord, a cipher in your own house!” 

“ Neither in my own or any other !” retorted his lordship, 
provoked at the unfeminine ebullition in the presence of 
athird party. “You forget yourself!” he added, in a 
lower tone. “ After all,” he resumed, aloud, “the affair is 
of no great moment. Lady Digby is not only a woman of 
the world, but a person of rank and position: her niece 
could not be in better hands,” 

Although this was addressed to Dr. Briard, it was in- 
tended for Mademoiselle Athalie—to convey to her that, 
whilst such eyes were upon them it would not only be im- 
polite, but impossible, to insist upon the attendance of her 
confidential physician; from whom, par parenthese, he would 
have been very careful how he took the prescription 
himself. : 

Almost immediately afterwards his lordship took his 
leave ; but not until he had directed the charlatan o call 
upon him at his own residence in St. James’s-square. 

No sooner had he gone than the manner of Dr. Briard 
underwent a marked change. He threw himself into the, 
easy-chair which the peer had abandoned, with the air of 
a man who felt himself perfectly at home, and, stretching 
out his legs, regarded the governess for some moments in 
silence. 

“You are a great fool, Athalie!”’ he said, at last. 
“ Under the circumstances, it would have been dangerous 
to have insisted on forcing my attendance on Lady More- 
town, It could only have provoked suspicion—the very 
thing we wish to avoid. Her husband, with all his 
egregious vanity and conceit, has ten times more tact than 
He saw the danger at once.” 

“Danger!” repeated the Frenchwoman, impatiently, 
“You are as great a coward as he is.” 

“You will never be Countess of Moretown,” continued 
the gentleman, with a provoking smile, 

“ How can you tell?” 

“ Because you have alarmed the vain and selfish peer by 
permitting him to guess your purpose. You have 
played a weak game—permitted him to see your hand.” 

“ Have I not been a mother to his child?” 

“You had better have acted like a mother to your own,” 
was the rejoinder. “ By the bye, Athalie,” added the speaker 
“how is our Julie?” 

“ Well! How should she be ?”’ answered the intriguante, 
Then, as if struck by some novel idea, she fixed her eyes 
upon the questioner, and added: “ Aifred, you—I see it 
all: you are jealous!” 

The not very complimentary laugh of Dr. Briard per- 
fectly reassured her upon that point. 

“ Jealous!” he repeated ; “not in the least, Athalie, I 
am past all such vulgar feelings. I have not abandoned 
for so many years my claims as a husband to feel the 
slightest inclination to resume them now. As long as 
you keep your share of our compact, fear not that I shall 
fail in mine.” 

The speaker alluded to the sum which the governess for 
many years had annually paid him to conceal the fact 
of their marriage—a tie which, since her liaison with the 
Harl of Moretown, she had bitterly repented. 

The next day his lordship received a cold and formal 
letter from Lady Digby, announcing the birth of a son. 
Stung by its tone, in the first impulse of his anger, he 
answered it in a manner to evince not only his marked 
displeasure at her presence at the abbey, but the refusal of 
me wife to receive the physician he had sent to attend 

er. 

Just as he was in the act of sealing the reply, a visitor 
was announced in the person of Lawyer Quirk. 

He was instantly admitted. 

“ Well, Quirk,” said the peer, in a condescending tone, 
“have you brought the money?” He alluded to the 
annual payment of the large sum which the miser, 
Nicholas Arden, had advanced upon Sir Charles Brian- 
court’s life-interest on the estate. 

“T have paid it into Hammersley's, my lord,” replied 
the lawyer. 

His lordship nodded to intimate that the arrangement 
was perfectly satisfactory. 

“Of course,” continued his visitor, “ you have heard 
the news?” 

“News!” repeated the earl; “ what news?” 

For the first time he noticed that Quirk was in deep 
mourning, and the countenance of the peer became 
suddenly pale, 

“Sir Charles Briancourt expired five days since, at 
Brussels!” 

“ Provoking,” exclaimed Lord Moretown. 

“ For you, no doubt,” answered the lawyer; “ but it is 
an excellent thing for my grandson, the present baronet, 
whose minority will afford time to recover the estates 
from the ruinous effects of his father’s imprudence.” 

“Five thousand a year gone!” said his lordship, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, 

“Five thousand six hundred!” observed the old man 
with provoking precision; “but of course your lordship 
has insured the lite of my late son-in-law ?” 

“ Indeed I have not,” was the reply’ 


“Well, that is unfortunate,’ exclaimed Quirk, who 
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secretly rejoiced at the mortification of the peer, whom he 
had never forgiven for the sly trick he had played him 
respecting his marriage with Miss Arden. “That money 
would have been so very useful to your lordship at this 
time.” 

“ And why at this time more than any other ?” haughtily 
demanded the peer, who felt nettled at the ill-disguised 
satisfaction of the man of law. 

“ Because the Riddle estate is in the market.” 

This was the name of a magnificent property adjoining 
Moretown, which it had long been the ambition of the earl 
to possess; and which, joined to his possessions in 
Northumberland, would enable him to carry the county 
against all opposition. 

“Tt will fetch a large sum?” he observed with a sigh. 

“Two hundred thousand at the very least,” replied 
Quirk, delighted at tantalising him; “ independent of the 
valuation for the timber!” 

This was exactly the amount of that portion of his wife's 
fortune which remained in the hands of Mr. Brindsly, and 
which, without the consent of that gentleman and Alice, 
he could not touch, 

“Tt was fortunate,” he muttered, as his visitor left the 
room, that I had not sent the letter.” 

He took it from the table, re-read it, and deliberately 
thrust it into the fire. A fresh scheme had entered his 
subtle brain. For the first time since his marriage he re- 
gretted that he had not worn the mask a little longer, and 
treated Alice with more kindness. 

He seated himself at the table, and wrote a reply to 
Lady Digby, warmly thanking her for the kindness she 
had evinced towards his wife, of whom he spoke in a tone 
calculated to convey a feeling of returning tenderness. It 
was just such a letter as he could have wished to be read 
in a court of justice, had Lady Moretown ever sued for a 
divorce; and certainly did more honour to the writer's 
head than to his heart, 

“There!” he said, as he perused it for the second time; 
“T defy the most astute lawyer in Christendom to pick a 
flaw in that |” 

He was right—he had not even mentioned the refusal to 
receive Dr. Briard, bitterly as he resented it, 

He even so far schooled his temper as to write to his 
victim, begging her to be careful of her health for his 
sake, and thanking her for the gift of a son, which he 
Ad debe nora termed a fresh bond of affection between 
them, 

If the spirit of evil peered over his shoulder as he 
penned the heartless lie, how the demon must have smiled 
at the hypocrisy of the noble writer, who hated his un- 
offending wife, as base minds hate the being they have 

most wronged, 

Alice was completely deceived. She read and re-read 
the artful epistle a dozen times, and pressed it to her lips. 

“T was right,” she observed to her anxious relatives, as 
she repeated its contents. “I told you Moretown would 
love his child!” 

Both the dowager and Mr. Brindsly remained silent. 
Neither of them wished to dissipate the faint gleam of 
happiness which the prudent calculation of her husband 
had created in the heart of his neglected wife. 

In reply to a long letter which Alice wrote to him, the 
earl even carried his hypocrisy so far as to consent that 
the child should be named after the suggestions of her 
own grateful heart. More—he even promised to escape 
from the political intrigues in which he was plunged, and 
be present himself on the happy occasion. 

“smith, Brindsly, or any other vulgar name,” he mut- 
tered, with a sneer; “what can it signify, since the brat 
will never inherit the honours of my house, or disgrace the 
title of Moretown?” 

“Poor Alice!” exclaimed Lady Digby with a sigh, as, 
seated in her easy chair, she commenced a confidential 
chat with the worthy goldsmith in her own dressing-room. 
“ Her heart is her greatest enemy. Truthful and confiding 
herself, she is slow to suspect deceit in others! These 
affectionate epistles from the Harl of Moretown alarm me 
more than coarseness and indifference would have done— 
it is the polished weapon which inflicts the keenest wound.” 

Mr. Brindsly acquiesced in the observation with a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

“T have taken care to place my grand-niece,” continued 
the old lady, “beyond the reach of his control respecting 
fortune. I have armed her alike against the weakness of 
her own heart and the arts of her unworthy husband.” 

“ You have acted wisely and kindly,” replied the gentle- 
man. “In a word, Lady Digby, like yourself. Would 
you believe it?” he added, “ Alice importuned me this 
very morning to place the remaining portion of her 
mother’s property in the hands of his lordship. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that I resisted her entreaties ; 
but I did resist them.” 

“Such folly amounts almost to insanity,” observed Lady 
Digby. “ The sacrifice would only leave her more defence- 
less in his hands, Yet it is hard,” she added, “to crush 
the bud of newborn hope. Let her indulge her dream, 
poor girl. She will find the worm within its core before 
the leaves unfold,” 

The evening preceding the day appointed for the 
christening, agreeably to his promise, Lord Moretown 
arrived at the abbey. The meeting with his wife was 
cordial—nay, almost affectionate—so well had he schooled 
himself to act his part. Alice, all smiles, and happiness, 
presented with a mother's pride her first-born to its father, 
who thanked her for the gift, 
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To Lady Digby he was studiously polite, for the fo 
of the stately old dowager had become a matter of specula- 


tion with him. He was even cordial with the wealthy — 


goldsmith. Such relations were not to be despised: they 
were valuable as friends and dangerous as enemies. 

The party, with the addition of Dr. Harland—who was 
to perform the ceremony—were assembled in the drawing- 
room of the abbey the next morning, to witness the recep- 
tion of the infant into the bosom of the great Christian 
family. The regenerating waters were about to be poured 
upon its innocent forehead, when the rector paused, and 
demanded of the earl by what name he should christen it. 

“Digby Brindsly Moretown!” was the reply. 

How happy Alice felt at that moment. Had not the 
heart of her husband been dead to every manly feeling, it 
must have been touched by the Jook of gratitude and re- 
turning love with which she rewarded him, 

“Very handsome—very handsome indeed, my lord,” ex- 
claimed the gratified goldsmith. “Your son shall have 
no reason to repent the choice you have made. My name 
is humble—very humble ; but it shall not disgrace him.”’ 

Lady Digby was more measured in the expression of her 
thanks. She received the compliment with that stately 
grace which indicated she felt it to be her due. 

It was extraordinary the intense affection which the 
worthy old gentleman from that day entertained for his 
little namesake. He would steal, the first thing in the 
morning and the last atnight, into the nursery, and watch 
it whilst it slept. His liberality and cautions to the nurse 
were unbounded, As the time approached for him to 
return to London he appeared to experience but one 
regret—that he could not take the infant with him. 

In the fulness of his heart he yielded to the entreaties 
of Alice and the request of Lord Moretown to advance the 
remaining portion of his niece’s fortune for the purchase of 
the Riddle Hstate. On one point, however, he was 
inexorable—in having it settled upon his godson after the 
death of his father. 

“ Wrong—wrong!” exclaimed the far-sighted Lady 
Digby, when informed of the arrangement a few days 
after the departure of the earl for town. “ His lordship’s 
condescension is now accounted for. He has played his 
cards very cleverly and won the game. We shall 
witness a new phase soon. I have no faith in sudden 
conversions!” 

The goldsmith pleaded, in defence of his weakness, that 
he considered the affair merely in the light of an invest- 
ment ; adding that the earl, during his life, had full power 
over the interest of the money. « 


“Investment!” repeated her ladyship, distastefully ; 


“in the event of the infant’s death, who then will inherit 
the property ?” i 

“ His elder brother,” replied Mr. Brindsly with a groan. 

That same day he wrote up to his bankers to arrest the 
transfer of the money. The letter arrived too late. It 
had already been paid to Lord Moretown’s account—who, 
a ‘fortnight later, became the purchaser of the long- 
coveted property. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) | 
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«Tf you want to look for heroes in our day,” 
says a woman writer, ‘‘ you must look for them in 
the kitchen.” Of course you must. That’s where 
the policeman spends most of his time whilst on 
duty. 
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Kind Lady: ‘‘ How did you become so lame ?” 

Tramp: ‘‘ Over-exertion, mum.” 

Lady: ‘Indeed! In what way?” j 

Tramp: ‘‘Moyin’ on eyery time a perlicemen 
tole me.” 
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Mother: ‘‘I wonder what makes that dog so 
afraid of me? He always acts as if he thought I 
was going to half-kill him.” 

Little Daughter : oT 
whipping me.’ 


expect he’s seen you 
—0:-—— 


A father with eight marriageable daughters 
advertised as a last resource to get them off his 
hands. He received the following telegram :— 
‘Am a bachelor and wealthy. Will gladly marry 
one of your daughters. Send a sample at once.” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Saphead: ‘“‘I’ye got a fad, too, don’t ye_ 


know. I collect old and rare yiolins. Come 

round and see ’em.” 
Musician: ‘“‘ Do you blay ?” ha - 
Mr. Saphead : ‘‘ Bless you, no, not a note.” 
Musician (enthusiastically): ‘I yill come.” 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


I knew he was an agent for something as soon 
as he opened the gate, and when he knocked at 
the door I opened it quickly, and said: 

‘*No, sir, I don’t want any patent window- 
fasteners or reversible button-hooks ; my woodshed 
is full of them, and I have also a full line of 
Wilson’s can-openers, so you will please ske- 
daddle.” 

But he answered, ‘‘That’s not what I came in 
for. Do you know——” 

“Yes, I know that I don’t need any gilt-edged 
stovye-hooks or indestructible lamp chimneys, or 
balm for the complexion, or remedy for chapped 
hands, or anything else save the quiet and rest of 
the grave. And, moreover, if you insist upon 
selling me anything, there will be a sickening 
calamity here.”’ 

‘Let me tell you that——” / 

‘‘Not by any means; I am aware that Pro- 
fessor Windpump’s eye-glasses are better than any 
other, but my yard is full of them; I have about 
three thousand patent soothing irons, and the 
cellar is heaped with books. If you will take the 
advice of one who wishes to avoid bloodshed, you 
will climb the fence with astonishing rapidity.” 

«Your house is——” 

“‘Yes I know it is; it always has been, itis 
now provided with Smith’s burglar alarm, is in- 
sured in four companies, and has everything 
necessary in it excepting something to eat. You 
can’t tell me anything about my house that I 
don’t know, and in the meantime you will find a 
most salubrious climate on the other side of the 
fence.” 

“Well I think I’ll go; I merely stepped in to 


~ tell you that your house is on fire!” 


As I sat in the ashes of my residence that 
evening and pondered on the thusness of the that, 
the conviction gradually forced itself upon me that 
I was a bigger fool than nature intended me to be. 
—(E. R., Clerkenwell.) 


20% 
THE SCOTSMAN SAW THE JOKE! 


Two gentlemen — Brown and Macpherson — 
arranged to take a fortnight’s holiday together, and 
they devoted most of their time to visiting places 
of historic interest. In a little village adjoining a 
nobleman’s park they discovered a small stone 
building devoted to the purpose of amuseum. They 
entered and inspected the antiquities and relics it 
contained, each curio being minutely described on 
a card attached toit. On coming out again, Brown 
was immensely tickled with the wording of a 
notice board at the entrance. Itran as follows: 

‘* Notice to those who cannot read.—Apply to the 
blacksmith opposite, and he will explain the con- 
tents of the museum.” 

Brown was convulsed with laughter at the idea 
of printing a notice to folks who could not read, but 
Macpherson was indignant with him for his un- 


 seemly display of mirth, and protested that he him- 


self could see nothing to laugh at. The hilarious 
Brown endeavoured to impart a sense of the humour 
of the notice to his companion, but it was all in 
vain, and they left the building at loggerheads 
with each other. Brown continued to explode with 
laughter at intervals during the remainder of the 
day, much to the disgust of Mac, who expostulated 
with him on his childishness. They were com- 
pelled to sleep in a double-bedded room that night, 
and Brown was just dropping off in the arms of 
Morpheus, when he was aroused by the voice of 
Mac eagerly calling out: 
‘* Broon—mon—Broon !” 
“What's up, old chap?” inquired Brown, 
drowsily. 
**T see it noo, mon. It’s gran’, I tell ye—it’s real 
gran’! I wunner I dinna see it afore,” 
‘Why, whatever are you talking about ?” asked 


_ the astonished Brown. 


“That joke ye’ve been laughing at o’ the nicht. 
Isee it noo, I tell ye. It’s splendid, mon!” 


‘* Well, let’s hear it—fire away !” 
“Well,” said Mac, ‘“‘ye see, the blacksmith 
micht be oot !” —(F.R., Hartshead, Yorks.) 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


NY Re a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 2 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original; 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence hé 
obtained his story, 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions. aud his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the Envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again eontributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been awarded to MR, GEO. W. H. BRABAN, 144, 
Dilston-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the piece entitled, ‘* THE BICYCLIST 
AND THE NOVICE.” 


THE BICYCLIST AND THE NOVICE. 

‘*T s’pose if I should try to ride that machine, I'd 
break my neck,” said a gawky-looking fellow sitting 
on a box in front of a country confectioner’s, as he 
looked at the bicycle which a city wheelman on a 
tour had leaned against the wall, preparatory to 
inquiring for a bottle of soda. 

‘“No, you wouldn’t,” replied the bicyclist, wink- 
ing at the bystanders. ‘‘ It’s the easiest thing in 
the world todo. Anybody can ride one of these 
machines, if he only thinks so.” 

““T want to know,” exclaimed the gawky- 
looking youth, ‘‘d’ye think I could stay on if I 
got on?” 

*‘T know you could.” 

‘‘An’ make ’er go?” 

‘‘Of course.” 

‘Get on! You're trying to fool me.” 

“Don’t you want to try it?” 

And the tourist in knickerbockers winked slily 
once more at the interested spectators. 

‘How do you keep from falling off the thing ?”’ 

‘« All you’ve to do is to climb on, start it going, 
and keep going. Take it out and try it.” 

The gawky chap got up from the box upon 
which he had been sitting, took hold of the bicycle 
awkwardly, and trundled it out into the middle of 
the road. 

‘It isn’t quite as good a one as I’ve got at 
home,” he said, as he mounted it and started down 
the road at a rattling pace, ‘“‘but I can follow 
directions on it. I can start it and keep it going. 
It’s only four miles to the nexttown. I'll be wait- 
ing for you at the pump. Good-bye!” 

And the smart young tourist in knickerbockers 
trudged after him on foot. 

20: 
OUTDOING THE FOREIGNER. 

During the great Dutch war, in the reign of 
Charles II., the English fleet and that of Holland 
fought in the Channel for three days successively, 
engaging in the day time, and lying-to at night. 

As they were preparing to renew the action on 
the fourth morning, word came that an armistice 
had been concluded. Hostilities were laid aside, 
and the belligerent parties began to exchange 
mutual civilities. 

On board a Dutch man-of-war, which lay along- 
side an Hnglish vessel, a sailor showed wonderful 
agility, by running up to the mast head, and stand- 
ing upon the truck. He then went throrgh 
several 1uanceuyres, and concluded by standing on 
his head, to the astonishment and alarm of the 
spectators. 

On his descending to the deck after this exploit, 
his comrades expressed their appreciation by a 
series of huzzas, which had a sound of triumph- 
ing over the English. 

One of the British tars, piqued for the honour of 
his country; therefore ran up to the top of the 
vessel’s mast like a cat, and essayed, with all his 
might, to throw up his heels as the Dutchman had 
done; but, lacking the skill of his rival, he lost his 
balance and came tumbling down, much faster 
than he had gone up. 

The lookers-on held their breath in horror, ex- 
pecting to see him dashed to pieces on the deck; 
but, luckily, the rigging broke his fall, and he 


‘alighted on his feet unhurt. 


He shook himself, threw up his head, and, in a 
somewhat staggering fashion, rushed to the vessel’s 
side, and cried exultingly tothe Jutchmen, ‘‘There, 
do that if you can!”—(T. H, H., Somerset.) 


HE HEARD HIM AT LAST. 

Father O’Halloran had a telephone put into the 
parsonage in connection with the church, parochial 
school, &c. Patrick McFee, his reverence’s handy 
man, was instructed in the use of the instrument, 
and it was only the next day when Pat, dusting 
out the church, heard the clatter of the telephone- 
bell. Taking down the receiver, he was pleased to 
hear Father O’ Halloran’s familiar voice asking him 
something or other about his work. Pat, in essay- 
ing to answer, remembered that his reverence was a 
long way off, and consequently halloed into the 
transmitter at the top of his voice. 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Pat,” said the tele- 
phone. 

Pat tried again, with no better success. On his 
third trial he came near splitting the telephone, but 
again came Father O’Halloran’s voice : 

‘‘I can’t hear what you're saying, Patrick.” 

Pat had by this time lost something of his 
patience, and as he stood gathering his breath for 
a fourth blast, he couldn’t refrain from soliloquising 
in a low tone: 

‘Ah, may the devil fly away wid de ould fool!” 

But Pat dropped the telephone like a‘hot potato, 
and fell on his knees in dismay, when he heard 
Father O’ Halloran’s voice once again : 

‘“Now I hear you perfectly, Patrick.”—(S. B., 
Hastings.) 


——:0:—_—_—_— 
THE PITMEN’S MARRIAGE. 

Two couples had just been united at a local 
church in the bonds of holy matrimony. After 
duly tying the marriage knot, the clergyman led 
the way to the vestry, expecting that the newly- 
married persons would follow him for the purpose 
of signing the register. No one appeared, how- 
ever, for some time. 

He began to grow impatient, when a gentle 
knock was heard at the door, and one of the men 
appeared as spokesman, and began, with ‘‘ bated 
breath and whispering humbleness,”’ the following 
explanation : 

‘“‘Sor,” said he, ‘‘aa’s very sorry to tell ye that 
me and the rest of us ha’e been heyvin’ a lark wi 
ye, sor. Yeknaa, sor, me and my mate is but 
pitmen, and bein’ as we’re on the spree, we thowt 
we wad hey a bit o’ fun wi’ the priest, an’ the fact 
is the girls that you’ve married tiv us is not wor 
lasses. We've swapped, and we want te knaw, sor, 
if ye will put it reet, and marry us ower again to 
wor aan lasses.” 

The clergyman, after angrily lecturing the man 
on the folly of his conduct, said he was not sure 
that he could re-perform the legal ceremony as 
required, but said he would retire to consider the 
matter, and let them know in ashort time. 

He closed the door of the vestry, and began to 
meditate on the best way of extricating the culprits 
from the puzzling predicament, when his reverie 
was broken by some one, like Poe’s raven, gently 
tapping at the door. 

It was again the spokesman of the party, his face 
quite bright with an expression of relief and satis- 
faction. ‘‘Me and ma mate, sir,” said he, ‘‘and 
the women-folk hey been taaking the thing ower 
amangst worsels, and we divvent want to give ye 
oney mair trouble; so, if ye divvent mind, sor, 
we'll just let stop as it is.”—(T. T., Newcastle.) 


:0: 
A FACT. 5 

A certain builder in Hull, who is well known for 
his meanness, was walking one day down a street 
in which he was having some buildings erected, 
when he observed one of the men standing on the 
scaffolding with his hands in his pockets smoking a 

ipe. 
‘ He went gently up the ladder, and stepping 
down in front of him, said: ‘‘Now Tye caught 
you. We'll have no moreof this. Here’s your four 
days’ pay (it being Friday), and you can consider 
yourself discharged.” 

The man pocketed the money, and went away 
rather quickly. 

Just then the foreman came up, and the builder 
told him what he had done, ‘‘ Why,” said the 
foreman, ‘‘that man was not working for us; he 
was only asking for a job.” —(E. G. J., Hull.) 
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Righth Quarterly Competitio 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
ueries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
eplies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
ublication of questions. 
information is obtained must always be stated, 
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QUERIES. 


520. Isthere any means of telling the quality 
of condensed milk ? 


521. Does fish promote brain power ? 

522. Where did marriages ‘‘for one year only” 
exist ? 

523. What was the origin of the Salvation 
Army ? 


624. Where is the biggest Bible to be found ? 


525. Where was the Garden of Eden supposed 
to be situated P 
30! 
REPLIES. 


479,—THE MOST REMARKABLE WORKS OF HUMAN 
LABOUR, 


The following are some of the most remarkable 
works of human labour among the ancients :—The 
pyramids in Egypt, the highest of which is 481 
feet and 953 feet on the sides, the base covering 11 
acres; the great Temple at Baalbec,some of thestones 
of which were 62 feet long, 20 feet broad, and 15 

_ fest thick ; the ruined city of Tiahumaco, in Bolivia, 
celebrated for the massive nature of the stones 
employed in its temples and fortresses, there being 
in one ofthe walls a gigantic mass of rock which 
weighed 250,000 lb.; the aqueducts for supplying 
ancient Rome with water; the aqueduct. at Nimes 
180 feet high; and the Palace Temple of Karnack 
at Thebes. Amongst the most remarkable works 
of human labour of modern days are the Suez 
Canal; the tunnelling of the St. Gothard; the bridge 

_ across the Forth; and the removal of the stone- 
built Pelham Hotel, Boston, 96 feet in height and 
weighing 10,000 tons, for a distance of 14 feet in 
seventy hours, the work being required for the 
widening of astreet. Undoubtedly one of the most 
marvellous works of modern enterprise is the Man- 
chester Canal, now in course of construction ; the 

object is to convert the city of Manchester from an 

_ inland town into a port, by connecting it with the 

Mersey. 
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_ 481,—EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE VOICE, 

Colds are not the only enemies of singers. TIIl- 
prepared and unsuitable food is as injurious to 
the yoice as are draughts of cold air. A celebrated 
professor in Rome told Charlotte Cushman that 
there were three things necessary for a prima 

_ donna to do—eat, sleep, and sing. When a singer 
_ 4s singing, she has to live the most regular and 
_ systematic life, Madame Patti eats her dinner at 
_ three o’clock in the afternoon, or four at the latest, 
and it is two or three hours before she goes to the 
theatre, and another hour and a half. before she 
sings, or four hours between eating and singing. 
After the opera she may eat the little supper that is 
so highly prized by all ‘‘ professional” people, not 
_ because of its conviviality, but rather because it can 
__ be eaten with tho knowledge that there is plenty of 
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rider and animal, is a feat throwing the famous 
ride of the late Colonel Burnaby completely into 
the shade. 


time for digestion. Sweets, highly-spiced food of 
any kind, and nuts must be carefully avoided by 
the singer, and even ice-water is one of the very 
worst things for the throat. It should never be 
drunk just before singing, for it leaves the singer 
as hoarse as if she had caught a violent cold. 
Before singing, or attempting any remarkable 
flight of melody, it is an excellent practice to 
gargle the throat with some soothing mildly 
astringent lotion. 
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485,—THE MOST PERFECT DETECTIVE FORCE IN THE 
WORLD. a 
The Parisian detective system is probably the 
best organised of any. It is divided into. two — 
classes: the ‘‘Agents de la Sireté,” and the 
«‘ Agents de la Police Secréte.” The former have 
duties very similar to those of our detectives ; they 
wear plain clothes, and are a hardworking and re- 
spectable body of men. The latter are virtually 
spies—‘‘ Mouchards”’ as they are nicknamed—and 
are drawn from ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men,” 
and women too. They are to be found amongst the 
best society, and the lowest, from the dandy of the 
Boulevards to the female beggar in rags. Their 
duty is to report conversations, especially political, 
they oyerhear to the Prefect of Police, who im turn 
reports to the Minister of the Interior. In each 
arrondissement there are four police commissary 
officers, or eighty in all, where anyone can lodge 
informationorcomplaints. These are distinguishable 
by the red lamp above the office door. The total 
strength of the police establishment in Paris is 
about 26,000—almost double our London force, and. 
for a city, half the size. The secret agents are all 
furnished with cards, by means of which, on an 
emergency, they can claim protection from the 
police. By this means eyerything is known and 
recorded about dwellers in Paris, and the system 
of espionage is as nearly perfect as it can be. 
® 
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482,—THE LONGEST OCEAN CABLE, 

The longest ocean cable is that between Lisbon 
and Brazil, which was laid down in 1874. Its 
length is 6,840 miles. That between Singapore, 
China, and Australia is 4,980 miles long, and that 
between France and the West Indies 2,584 miles, 
The 1,898. miles of cable between Ireland and New- 
foundland is exceeded by that between Ireland and 
New York, which is 2,000 miles in, length. The 
Hastern Telegraph Company haye 17,000 miles of 
ocean cable, making the complete circuit of Africa, 
and touching at nearly.all the important places 
round its coasts. A curious thing about telegrams 
from the Hast over great lengths of cable or wires 
is that they arrive in this country (according to 
time) before they are despatched. For instance, a 
despatch handed in at Singapore at 6 minutes past 
10 a.m. arrived at the General Post Office, London, 
at 5 a.m.; one from Suakim, which started at 
7.25 a.m., arrived at 5.29 a.m.; while another, 
which did not leaye Ahmedabad, in India, until 
11 a.m., managed to arrive in London at 6.18 a.m., 
or nearly five hours earlier than, according to 
Indian time, it was despatched—difference of longi- 
tude accounting for these apparently startling 
contradictions. 
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486,—THE FINEST CEMETERY IN THE WORLD. 


tae The chief cemetery vf vies i and peas! fe 

se Jinest in the world, is that of Pére la Chaise, the 
483,—THE LARGEST LANDOWNER IN THE UNITED prototype of the garden cemeteries of Western 
KINGDOM, Europe. It has an area of 200 acres, and contains 


16,000 monuments, including those of all the great 
men of France of the present century. A large 
cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the plateau of 
Meéry sur Oise, sixteen miles to the north of Paris. 
It is over two square miles in extent, The world’s 
largest cemetery is the necropolis of Memphis, 
extending for twenty miles along the desert plateau 
bounding the river and overlooking the city, and 
in the Pyramids, possesses the grandest of funeral 
monuments. Muny of the cities of America ~ 
possess yery fine cemeteries, one of the largest 
being that of Mount Auburn, near Boston, which 
occupies upwards of 110 acres on the banks of . 
the Charles River. 


Thelargest landownerin the United Kingdomisthe 
Duke ofSutherland, whoownsnoless than 1,358,000 
acres in Sutherlandshire. His Graceisalso a large 
landowner in America, haying purchased nearly 
half a million acresin that country. He is followed 
by Lord Middleton, who owns 1,006,000 acres. 
There is only one other landowner in the United 
Kangdom who owns more than half a million acres, 
namely, Lord Matheson, with 627,000 acres; the 
two next largest being the Duke of Buccleuch with 
460,000. acres, and the Marquis of Breadalbane 
with 438,000 acres of land, or less than half the 
quantity held by either of the two first named. 
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484,—THE MOST CURIOUS RIDE EVER HEARD OF, 

There is little doubt that the feat of horseman- 
ship of Ferdinand VII, ranks as one of the most 
daring and curious. ‘This was the ascent of the 
great tower of the Moorish Cathedral of Seville, in 
Spain, on horseback. The tower had a vaulted 
pathway in the manner of an inclined plain, and 
not excessively steep. Though the elevation was 
great and the risk such as to deter any but a reck- 
less horseman, the top was not absolutely inacces- 
sible to a rider with a good seat. Another reckless 
ride was that made by the wild and eccentric Hun- 
garian nobleman, Count Sandor. . In the town of 
Pesth there is a long and lofty flight of steps con- 
necting an upper street with a lower. A picture is 
in existence painted by the Frankfort artist Prestel, 
representing the Count tooling a coach with four 
horses down this dangerous passage. It was a real 
event, Prestel being by the driver’s side, and 
sharing the peril of the hour. One of the longest 
and most dangerous rides ever made.was that of 
between five and, six thougand miles recently 
accomplished by Captain Peshkoff, a young Cossack 
officer, who recently rode from Hastern Siberia to 
St. Petersburg. He left Vladivostock in November, 
1890, and arrived on his shaggy little Cossack pony 
at St. Petersburg in May this year. To ride across 
Siberia on a single mount in the middle of winter, 
and get to the end of such a journey with safety to 
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489,—MEANING OF THE TERM: ‘RATED Al AT 
LLOYD'S,” 

In Lloyd’s Register of . British and Foreign 
Shipping, the character of the ship’s hull, or hulk, 
or, in other words, the body of the vessel itself, is 
designated by letters. The character of the 
apparatus such as anchors, cables, and stores, and, 
perhaps, masts, sails, and cordage, is indicated by 
figures. Al, means hull first-rate, and also 
anchors, cables, and stores; A2, hull first-rate, 
but furniture second-rate. Lloyd’s Shipping In- 
surance derived its name from a coffee-house, kept, 
by Edward Lloyd, Abchurch-lane, in the Oity of 
London, which about 1692 became a place of meet- 
ing for merchants. A register of ships began 
about 1794, and the terms Al, &c., were used 
about 1775. Figuratively, the term Al is em- 
ployed to signify anything or any person highly 
excellent, and, indeed,. first-class. Wooden ships 
are assigned the character Al as first-class for a 
term of years varying according to the materials 
and fastenings used in their construction. Lower 
grades of character are expressed by the symbols 
Al in red and Ai, Iron and. steel vessels are 
classed for an indefinite period under a system of 
frequent surveys, the varying degrees of strength 
being indicated by the characters 100 Al, 90 Al, 
80 Al, and so on. 3 
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- ODD ADS. 


CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING. 


* sc aes : 
The advertisement sheets of a daily newspaper, 
weekly periodical, or monthly magazine often 


.aiford a greater source of amusement than the 


carefully-edited body of the paper itself. 

‘There is much ingenuity displayed by experienced 
advertisers in the way that they word their adyer- 
tisements, and there has been many a laugh 
extracted by the futile efforts of the inexperienced. 

Singularity, oddity, and novelty is the aim of all 
advertisers, and many there are who through a 
momentarily inspired idea at the eleventh hour 
have gained more publicity by an insignificant 
paragraph than the old-established firms who 
advertise widely and expensively have received 
with all their gorgeously illustrated pages. 

There are few men who have ever displayed 
more cuteness than thé tailor who was not to be 
outdone by his rival carrying on business ‘‘ across 
the way.” This rival had money to outlay in 
advertising, so accordingly 

_ HE TOOK A WHOLE COLUMN 
in a ‘‘daily,” and set forth a lengthy list of the 
articles to be obtained at his establishment. The 
little man heard of the coming boom, and not to be 
beaten he resorted to a very clever stratagem. 
‘Thus, when the big advertiser opened the paper to 
see his notice, what was his mortification to find in 


_ the next column to his own a small adyvt. stating 


that ‘‘the same goods advertised by James Hart 


"may also bé obtained of John Smith at 10 per cent. 


less than the prices announced.” 
_ Some advertisers resort to the system of mystify- 
ing the reader. 

Thus advertisements of the following description 
are often seen :— 


Enno dowlu ffreus sinap ro Isli, 
_Fi ythe dowlu kaet thmiss drlow-dmafe plsli. 
When the reader has studied this for a while he 
will see that it is 


MERELY A TRANSPOSITION OF LETTERS, 


and a patient worker will find the solution to be :— 


None would suffer pains or ills, 
_ If they would take Smith’s world-famed pills. 


_ A small prize is as a rule offered for the first 
correct. solution, and the promoters rely upon the 
interest aroused by the competition to reap benefits 
from the ad, Hyery reader wishing to know the 
solution can obtain same on application when the 
competition is over, and when it arrives the envelope 
contains a few pamphlets and a catalogue. 

This. class. of advertisement is, however, nearly 


_ played out, as are also the cut-up pictorial puzzles. 


The following method has also been extensively 
used for the purpose of catching the public eye :— 


ae i (}4py) 
—d ,, Sjuomoyy oredg,, Jo tequmu yuormo 
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Tozjoq yey puv ‘uoruedutoo vw jo coucsoid 
oy} Aq psouByie eq uvo osayy Jo yJuouL 
-Aofue oy} meae jng ‘ery [nzLooyo v pus 
odid sry ATpe}qnopun ore ssurueAe 19, UTA 
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It will be seen that this paragraph is merely 
printed upside down; but is, however, sufficiently 
attractive and novel to cause comment. 

Some journals, more particularly the dailies, will 
not print an advt. of this description; but there 
are dozens of other papers that would do so. 


ANOTHER FAVOURITE METHOD 


with patent medicine proprietors is to commence 
with a thrilling narrative and end with a climax 
bringing into prominence the benefits to be derived 
from their speciality. Ax Gan 

_A flaring heading will appear at. the top of a 
column or page. Then follows the harrowing 
details of a struggle for dear life in a tempestuous 
sea. Suddenly the description will cease, and the 
remainder of the article go on to tell what wonder- 
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ful powers of healing are to be found in Brown and 
Jones’ cough mixture and consumption curer. 

When we see an advertisement of the following 
order we may be pardoned for taking it at what it 
is worth :— 

“ Fatal Accident at Slocum-on-Briny.— Yesterday 
morning a young man was drowned through the 
overturning of a small boat within the sight of land, 
before any aid could be rendered. Some few hours 
afterwards a box of Bragger’s throat lozenges were 
washed ashore. It transpired that the young man, 
who was a public vocalist, was spending a holiday 
through having sustained a severe cold, and he had 
that morning purchased the lozenges at a local 
chemist’s. It must now be patent to all that had 
he purchased the lozenges some weeks ago the cold 
would not have attacked him, and he would never 
have found it necessary to visit Slocum-on-Briny 
for the benefit of his health. The natural conse- 
quence is he would not have thus prematurely lost 
his life.” 

Publishers in; America are very fond, when 
announcing the appearance of a new book or story, 
of reproducing 


A TELLING AND EFFECTIVE PORTION 


of a chapter, proceeding after a few lines to state 
that ‘‘for the continuation of this story see so and 
so.” 
In order to make our meaning clear we will give 
an instance. 
A WIFE'S HONOUR. 

‘When a man is forced against his will to doubt the 
honour of the wife he adores, there is no misery so 
deep as his, no anquish so terrible. Sir Philip 
Vivian was a proud man, proud of his name and of 
his unblemished honour, and when the first breath 
of suspicion reached him, he—but there, read the 
story for yourself. It has just commenced in this 
week’s ‘“‘ London Journal.” 

Such announcements more often show better re- 
sults than a page in a daily newspaper would do, 
because readers’ attention is centred in the story 


itself. 
HUMOROUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


do occasionally lighten the necessarily dull sheet of 
‘‘ Wants and Wanted”’ in the daily papers. _ For 
instance, quite recently the following appeared :— 


«Wanted, Situation as Maidofall Work. Willing, 
steady and reliable. Not afraid of soap and water,” 
&e. 

It is supposed that this member of the domestic 
sisterhood meant to convey that sho had no 
objection to serub and scour. , 

The wording of these advertisements is often 
very misleading, as instance :— 


‘‘ Situation as housekeeper wanted in the house 
of an elderly bachelor. Those preferred who are not 
talkative and have no matrimonial intentions.” 


Another, this time presumably a male, wishes 


‘‘Companionship to invalid or elderly gentleman, 
No objection to read until he falls asleep.” 


If that individual is not fond of reading aloud, 
it might be assumed that he would fall asleep very 
shortly after commencing. ’ 

The sarcastic class of advertisement is yery often 
seen. This is a specimen :— 


‘“‘ Will the gentleman who took a fancy to an 
umbrella at ——- Club last Monday oblige by 
lending it to the owner for a few hours, in order that 
the late proprietor’s initials may be erased and the 
xew proprietor’s name engrayed thereon.” 


Here is another :— 


‘Tf the gentleman with whom a dog struck up a 
friendship, on June 2nd, will apply at ——, the 
deserted master of that unfaithful animal will 
make his new owner a present of the kennel; the 
advertiser haying no further use for it.” 

The following is certainly romantic. From the 
advertisement it would appear.that a gentleman 
had assisted a lady to alhght from a car, and no 
doubt being suddenly seized with amatory feelings, 


had left what he thought to be his card in her hand 


whilst doing so. We can imagine his feelings when 
his eye caught the following notice a few days 
afterwards :— 


‘Tf the gentleman who kindly assisted a lady to 
alight from a car last Monday will send his name 
and address to she will at once return the 
pawnticket for an overcoat left in her hand during 
the kind service, presumably by mistake.” 


We do not learn whether the gentleman showed 
up; but it is pretty safe to assume that he did not. 


> 


“Jim: “I thought you told me that your 
father was a retired merchant?” 

Jack: ‘‘So he is. When the sheriff took 
possession he had to retire.” 


ee ee 


“You are fond of ‘picking’ your company, I 
see,” said the facetious policeman as he snapped the 
handcuffs on the pickpocket whom he caught trying 
to rob a man on a crowded car. 
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THE EDITOR AND THE AUTHOR. 


The author skirmishes around 
And conjures up ideas, 

Then the editor mangles em 
By wiggling his shears. 


pooreens Chee aes 


Pauline: ‘‘Then you give your consent, dear 
papa?” 

Isaacs: “Yes, my daughter; but—but I cannot 
let you leaf me. You are mein only child, and 
you and Penjamin must lif ride here with the old 
folks. You can haf that second-story front room 
for 10s. a yeek.” 


Eee liee as ¢ 


A labourer at Hughenden, addressing Lord 
Beaconsfield’s coachman once without knowing 
that his lordship was in the carriage, inquired : 
‘* How’s the old man to-day ?” 

“‘T’m quite well, thank you,”’ replied the Karl, 
looking suddenly out of the carriage window and 
thoroughly enjoying the joke. 


——:0: 


Reporter: ‘“‘Pardon me, but I have called to 
inquire if there is any truth in the rumour that 
you are to be married in St. Paul’s Church next 
Tuesday morning, to Mr. Bangup?” 

Great Actress: ‘‘I do not know the gentleman.” 

“What? Not know Mr. Bangup! Why, his 
name has been coupled with yours for the past two 

ears.” 
we Yes, I know, but I have not met him yet.” 


EXTENDED TO FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 


PER WEEE FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by the Proprietors of SPARE 
Moments to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
neously by accident . whilst 
travelung by TRAIN, TRAM- 
CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SpPARH Moments (or the page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the deceased at the time of the accident. Com- 


panies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 


from these benefits. -The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three Years); will-also be.paid to the 


next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL | 


PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous 
death by accident whilst cycling or actually playing 
football under the conditions named above. This 
Insurance holds good for the current week of issue 
only. In the eyent of accident, notice must be 
given to the ag ee within seyen days, An 

number of Bona-fide Claims in one week tedopnidéd, 
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SIMULATION OF DEATH. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DrAR Srr,—In your last was a paper on the 
simulation of death in the Hast. Perhaps the 
following may be interesting. It is described by 
Dr. Cheyne in John Reid’s essays, and is the case 
of a man who could die to all appearance any time 
that he chose, and after having laid for a consider- 
able period exactly as a corpse, was able by a 
voluntary struggle to restore himself to animation. 

“He insisted so much on our seeing the trial 
made,” said Dr. Cheyne, ‘‘ that we were at last 
forced to comply. We all three felt his pulse first ; 
it was distinct, though small and thready, and his 
heart had the usual beating. He composed him- 
self on his back, and lay in a still posture for some 
time ; while I held his right hand Dr. Baynard laid 
his hand on his heart, and Mr. Shrine held a clear 
looking-glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink 
gradually till at last I could not feel any pulsation, 
neither could Dr. Baynard feel the least motion in 
his heart, nor Mr. Shrine perceive the least sort of 
breath on the mirror. Then each by turns 
examined arms, heart, and breath, but could not 
discover the least symptom of life in him. We 
reasoned for some time on the odd appearance of 
the man, and began to conclude he had carried the 
experiment too far, and was actually dead. This 
continued for about half an hour. By nine o’clock 
we observed some motion in the body, and upon 
examination found his pulse and the motion of his 
heart gradually returning; he began to breathe 
gently, and speak softly. We were all astonished 
at the unexpected change, and after conversing 
with the man we departe! without arriving at any 
satisfactory solution of the mystery.” 

Hoping this little incident will prove of interest, 


Iam, sir, yours truly, 


Brighton. Sipe 
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WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL?’ 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpaARE Moments.” 


Drar Srr,—I have read the letter signed “A 
Bachelor” in this week’s SPARE Moments, and 
have been highly amused thereat. Does the 
writer think we have nothing else to do but to 
please would-be fascinating members of the sterner 
sex? Surely we may study our own appearance 
without being told that we are seeking ‘‘ to catch the 
men.” For myself I have no particular desire to 
enter matrimony, nor, indeed, I think has any 
young woman, if she only looks around and sees the 
pale faces and dejected forms of young wives, who, 
after the first six months of married life are left by 
their selfish husbands to endure a life, of monotony 
whilst their unfeeling spouses are enjoying them- 
selves in the company of their male friends. 

But leaving this side of the question—for I feel I 
am ye pang a bit—surely a woman, if she cares, 
may dress neatly and fashionably as well as the 
men! Taking it for granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that some of us do dress to make envious the 
hearts of others of our sex, are we the only 
offenders in this respect ? 

Do not the men dress to cut out one another ? 
Are there not scores of envious fellows when they 
see one of themselves in a brand new suit ? Do they 
not inwardly, and sometimes openly, admire his 
taste ?—and do not those who can afford it repair at 
once to their tailor’s and order a suit for themselves 
to be in the running with Tom, Dick, or Harry ? 
Well, if this is so, is it not only natural that 
women should have the same feelings, the same 
desire to be equal to her sisters ? 

‘‘ Bachelor's” empty-headed notion about women 
squeezing a ‘‘size three foot into a size two boot”’ 

' 


is simply ridiculously absurd. What sensible 
woman would doit. Can he tell us of a woman 
who could, or does do it? I think not; we are not 
quite so foolish as he would have your readers 
believe. Again, the sight of the ‘‘ wasp-like cir- 
cumference ’”’ of a girl’s waist seems to hurt poor 
‘* Bachelor.” Would he have us look like a sack 
of flour tied in the middle, or has he a considerate 
regard for our health, and a wish to commence a 
campaign against tight lacing? Perhaps he has a 
scale of waist proportions for all heights of our sex. 
Tf so, I should like him to give the ‘‘ fair readers” 
of ‘‘ SpARE Moments” the benefit of it by printing 
same in the columns of our weekly little store of 
interest. 

Then ‘‘ Bachelor”? shows an inconsistency by 
wishing to ‘‘soft soap”’ us after making his severe 
assertions, for he speaks of our ‘‘ Venus-like 
forms” and our ‘‘ Hebe-like features.” Really, 
although he signs himself ‘‘ Bachelor,” I do not 
think that he has quite broken away from his 
allegiance to the sex. 

I should like to have seen his ‘‘ other side of the 
picture,” for I do not think that women are lost to 
all sense of neatness in the conduct of home and 
tidiness in personal adornment after marriage any 
more than they are beforehand. ‘There are excep- 
tions, I will admit, but the few exceptions need not 
necessarily prove the rule. He need not ‘‘spare 
our feelings’; such opinions coming from insig- 
nificant beings’ little minds like ‘‘ Bachelor’s”’ do 
not harm us in the least. 

But I have only one answer to make to 
‘‘ Bachelor’s”’ query before closing this letter, that 
the reason why women dress well is to please them- 
selves. 

Yours truly, 


London, 8. W. Miss ConstRUE. 


20: 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparzr Moments.” 


DEAR Mr. Eprror,—Your correspondent 
‘* Bachelor,’ whatever he may assert to the con- 
trary, is a downright cynic. Nay, I will go 
further, and say he is one of the many men who 
attempt to depreciate our sex from no other cause 
than that the women will have nothing to do with 
them. Maybe he has been crossed in love, poor 
fellow! or has made advances in the direction of 
Hymen, and met with rebuffs. Ifsuch is the case, 
and he thus turns round in pique to vent his spleen 
for his disappointment, I think that it only shows 
his real character, and the girl who refused or 
jilted him is to be congratulated on her escape from 
a bad bargain. 

What right has he to endeavour to- fathom the 
what he calls ‘‘latent reason that prompts the 
ladies’ desire” to be well dressed ? Is it not only 
natural that they should wish to be neatly and 
attractively attired? Would he have girls careless 
in matters of dress, slovenly in the home, and 
nonchalant of their personal appearance ? 

His ‘‘two explanations”’ are very flimsy, though 
I admit that we do dress to please the eye, but not 
only of the men, but of everyone with whom we 
come in contact. As to dressing to ‘‘ fascinate and 
ultimately catch” the male sex—bah! if they were 
all like ‘‘ Bachelor”? they would be poor things to 
angle for. Asitis, we do not wish to fascinate— 
we only desire to please; and, if a girl can accom- 
plish this with any marked degree of success, she 
may be sure, if she so desires, and the man shows 
any preference, that she will be able to ‘‘ catch 
him,” as ‘‘ Bachelor” puts it, without trying to be 
fascinating. 

Trusting you will find a corner for this, 


Iam, yours, &c., 
ay Ss. 


—0: 
HOW JEWELLERS ARE SWINDLED. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MomENTs.”” 


DrEAR S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘‘J.K.,” in 
this week’s issue, very clearly describes one or two 
of the methods employed by thieves to swindle 
jewellers, The dodge of dropping articles into an 


umbrella or hand-bag, though it used to be widely 
employed, is now very rarely done. It*has been 
long superseded by the deft and clever exercise of 
palming. ‘There are even many ways of 
accomplishing this, but to do it successfully one 
needs to be an artist in the fullest sense of the 
word. His touch must be light asa feather, his 
movements must be easy and graceful, and flurry 
and hurry must be foreign to his nature. I have 
heard all this, Sir, from a man who has made more 
by this mode of getting a living than he would ever 
haye earned by any legitimate and honourable 
pursuit. I remarked his hands. They were likea 
woman’s; soft to the touch, obedient to every 
movement of the muscle, yet strong as iron, and as 
steady as a practised surgeon’s. He was a king in 
the art of palming. I myself haye seen him hold 
twelve pennies in his outstretched hand, palm down- 
ward, and it has puzzled me to guess which hand 
has been holding the coins. On another occasion, 
I saw him take an egg off the table, and 
hide it in the palm of his hand as easily as I might 
hold a postage stamp there previously stuck, and 
yet his hand showed no signs of contraction, and 
the muscles were in no way distorted. To test him 
I laid several small articles on the table, and 
he stood on one side whilst I stood on the 
other. He went through the whole business for my 
edification, and though I kept my eyes wide open 
and watched every movement closely, knowing that 
I was about to be had, yet with all this preparation 
and forewarning, four out of the two dozen pieces 
laid down had mysteriously disappeared, He then 
turned his hand over, and there I saw embedded in 
his palm a lump of wax, and on its surface closely 
stuck the missing trinkets. Putty, he told me, was 
also a good thing, if wax was not forthcoming. 
learned also that many people’s hands were not 
adapted to hold wax, but they could hold putty 
unobserved. On the other hand, there are many 
persons who could hold the wax with greater ease 
than the putty. 

These swindlers are generally of the well-dressed, 
well-spoken, and aristocratic type of men; there 
are few amongst the lower grades who would 
attempt to lift jewelry from the counter. Their 
appearance and manners are against them. 

Many times haye jewellers been had over the 
hotel dodge, with which, doubtless, many of my 
fellow-readers are acquainted. An aristocratic- 
looking individual calls and requests that a certain 
quantity of gems should be sent to such an hotel 
on the following day for the inspection of the 


SS 


Baroness de Something. An assistant, sometimes | 


the jeweller himself, attends at the appointed time, 
only to find the baroness ill; The unsuspicious 
victim allows M. le Baron to carry part of the 
gems into his wife’s room, leaving the tradesman 
awaiting his return with the Baroness’s selection. 
That waiting is, alas, a lengthy one, and not until a 
servant or some other functionary makes his 
appearance does he learn that his bird has flown 
and the jewelry has flown with him. ‘These 
worthies invariably come with a flourish of 
trumpets, so to speak, spend largely during the 
first two or three days of their stay at the hotel, 
and thus work up a kind of reference should the 
proprietor be asked as to theirmeans, Often, to alla 

suspicion, the pseudo baron and baroness are bot 


present on the occasion of the jeweller’s call, anda 


purchase is made; but a few days after, when the 
tradesman is requested to call again, the trick is 
done, working well on the strength of the former 
square deal. Perhaps, Sir, there are many other 
readers who can enumerate similar instances which 
have come under their notice. 


Iam, truly yours, 
Blackpool, Oct. 12. Dramonv Rive. 
eee 


‘* Have you boarded long at this house ?”’ inquired 


the new boarder of the sour, dejected man sitting 
next to him, 

*‘ About ten years,” he replied. 

*‘T don’t see how you could stand it. Why 
haven’t you left long ago?” : 

‘‘No other place to go,” said the other, dismally. 
‘The landlady’s my wife,” Ps : 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
author, 


Mr. STEPHEN SOMERSET, 
Woburn Lodge, 
8, Gilston Road, 
South Kensington, 8.W. 


Wurbrooke’s lav. 


By STEPHEN SOMERSET, 


Author of ‘‘Kilmodan Castle,” ‘“‘The Earlsford 
Mystery,” ‘‘The Mystery of Eversfield 
Grange,” &e., &e. 


He 


Evzryspopy knows Markham’s-lane—everybody, 
at least, who belongs to the humbler theatrical 
circles of London. All the deputisers at minor 
music-halls, and fifth-rate actors out of.a ‘‘ shop,” 
know it much better than theylike it. Markham’s- 
lane, in fact, consists principally of lodging-houses, 
which are central, extremely cheap, and peculiarly 
nasty. 

Erawerat. my chum Arthur Martyn and myself 
were glad enough to reach even this shelter one 
wretched winter’s night in 1888, when we had 
returned stone-broke from a tour in the North with 
a manager who had bolted, leaving his unlucky 
company to get home from Newcastle as best they 
might. 

‘Tl tell you what, old chap; I’d advise you to 
throw up the stage and go back to your friends.” 

‘* Why don’t you do it yourself, then, Martyn ?” 

‘‘Because my folks wouldn’t have me. My 
stepfather is only too thankful to be rid of. me 
for good.” 

Woe rang for the landlady. 

‘‘We can have our old rooms, I suppose ?”’ said 
I, as she gave us our candles. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, they’re to let, but Idon’t think you’d 
find ’em comfortable just now.” 

“Why not?” y 

‘‘Mr. Purbrooke’s ’ere agin, sir, and got the 
other room on the top landing.” 

‘““What! The fellow who’s going t1 write a 
play that’ll make Sims and Jones and the rest take 
a back seat?” 

“That's him, sir ; and ’e ’as written it, so’e says, 
and ’e’s come up to town with that onfortunate 
wife of ’is to try and find a manager who’ll take it.”’ 

“ This is fun!” said Martyn, whose spirits were 
never long depressed. ‘' I met this Purbrooke once 
at Manchester. I shall never forget it!” 

‘** Who is he ?” I asked. 

“<The son of a country solicitor who was brought 
up to succeed his father. Unluckily, some young 
fellow from the same village came to London to 
seek his fortune, and, for a wonder, found it; got 
a post on a paper, wrote a novel, made a hit, and 
is now worth his thousand a year.’’ 

‘* And this fired Mr. Purbrooke with the ambition 
to go and do likewise?” 

‘Yes ; nothing would serve him but to come up 
to town, write a play, and enact the hero. He 
penganied his sweetheart—a country clergyman’s 

aughter—to marry him, and embark on this mad 
venture.” 

“‘ He had already written something ?” 

‘*The usual volume of poems, I believe. At 
any rate he became an actor, and was voted a dead 
failure by everybody but himself and his wife, 
who, poor child, believed all the nonsense he told 
her. That’s ten years ago, and he’s wandered 


about, the country ever since, acting at minor 
theatres and trying to find a publisher for his 
novels, or a manager who will run his plays.” 

$‘ Do the Purbrookes depend for a lying on his 
earnings?” I inquired. 

‘No; the wife has a hundred a year from her 
people. His were sick of him long ago, and give 
him nothing.” 

‘“* But why is it unpleasant to live on the same 
landing with him?” 

‘Because he’s for ever a rehearsin’, sir, at all 
Ul of the day and night,” chimed in the land- 
ady. 

‘*T wonder you don’t ask him to go elsewhere,” 
I remarked. 

‘‘So I would, sir, but for ’is poor wife. She’s 
the sweetest creature in the world, and a real lady, 
and oh! ’asn’t she ’ad ’er troubles ?” 

*“Poor soul! I dare say she has; and now, 
Martyn, we must go to bed.” 


IT. 


Martyn and I were both fortunate enough to 
find employment next day. Thus relieved of 
immediate anxiety for our daily bread, our 
naturally high spirits returned, and we promised 
ourselves no end of fun from the vagaries of our 
eccentric neighbour. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Purbrooke? May I 
haye the honour of presenting my friend Mr. Sel- 
wood? He has long been anxious to make your 
acquaintance ?” said Martyn, ceremoniously, when 
we chanced to meet on the stairs. 

‘You may, Mr. Martyn,” said Purbrooke, with 
the gracious condescension of a Prince of the Blood 
recelying the homage of his subjects. ‘‘I am glad 
to find any person of your friend’s age who has 
sense enough to wish to make the acquaintance of 
the Coming Man, even though that man be 
peered dressed, and may lodge in Markham’s- 
ane.” 

“Tm too much honoured,” said I, hardly 
able to refrain from laughing at the contrast 
between the would-be author's dignified airs and 
his odd surroundings. 

Had I been older and wiser I should have seen 
something pathetic as well as ludicrous in his 
strange, wan face, and large, melancholy eyes. 

‘*One day, sir, I will read you an act or two of 
my play,” said he, condescendingly. 

‘‘That would give me the greatest pleasure; 
but is there no prospect of seeing you on the boards 
soon?” 

‘There is every prospect, young man,” returned 
Purbrooke, majestically. 

I was five-and-twenty, and he could not have 
been much over thirty; but Martyn told me he 
always took these airs of patronage, as one whose 
genius made him venerable. 

“Tm delighted to hear that, Mr. Purbrooke. 
When and where shall I see you?” 

“‘One day, young man, you will see me acknow- 
ledged as England’s greatest actor—perhaps on the 
very boards where the man who now usurps that 
proud title is strutting and fretting his hour.” 

But, in the meantime, you have -n engage- 
ment?” 

““At the Royal Duke’s at Whitechapel. I 
blush to tellit—not for any shame of mine, but 
for the sake of London critics and London 
managers, who know less of genius than does the 
audience in a booth at a fair.” 

“Such a theatre is deed unworthy of your 
powers; but what part do you play—the lead, of 
course ?” 

“Yow ll hardly credit it, but I’m to be ‘ third 
sailor’ in the new melodrama of The Captain’s 
Secret ; or, the Foundering of the Sea-gull.” 

‘It’s fearful to think of your being thrown away 
on sucha réle.” 

“‘T asked the manager why I couldn’t play 
juvenile first, and what do you think) was his 
reply ?—he told me to go home and look in the 
glass, and I’d see the reason there.” 

*“‘Insolent brute! But now I’m afraid, Martyn, 
that I must be off to rehearsal.” 


and then I saw the serious side of Purbrooke’s 
vagaries. 

The poor little soul strove to keep her faith in 
her husband’s genius in spite of everything, and 
she worked her hardest as an actress to eke out 
their slender means. 

Perseverance and ability had done wonders in 
her case, and she might have earned enough to 
double their income, but that Purbrooke was 
jealous—not of her affections, but of her success. 

‘‘ He won’t hear of her accepting an engagement 
unless they take him too,” Martyn told me; ‘‘and 
few managers care to have him loafing about, 
telling the heavy lead and the ‘juvenile’ to their 
faces that they’re fools.” 

Soon after I first saw Mrs. Purbrooke, our land- 
lady told me some news in regard to the ill-starred 
actor. 

‘Mr. Purbrooke’s got the sack at the Duke’s, sir.” 

“Indeed. Why?” 

‘« For tellin’ the ’eavy lead that he knew no more 
of actin’ than the carpenter.” 

‘‘Well, he doesn’t lose much salary by this 
escapade, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“No, sir; but little as it was it was all they had 
to live on till Mrs. Purbrooke’s money comes due 
next quarter, for all last quarter’s went to pay for 
is actin’ ’Amlet at a mattiny, where he was’guyed 
all the way through, sir; and that and ’is bein’ 
sent away from the Duke’s ’as made him wild, and 
’e’s been abusin’ Mrs. Purbrooke awful for not 
bein’ able to make more money.” 

‘Why should he complain of that when he—a 
genius—can’t make any ?” 

‘Well, ’e says as ’e’s got too much genius to 
make any money; but that she’s only got talent, 
and ought to make a lot. But I was a goin’ to tell 
you, gentlemen, Mr. Purbr/oke’s goim’ to rehearse 
’is new play this evenin.’ Would you like to ear 
"Im ? ”» 


‘Why, rather. Will he let us?” 

‘Gracious, no, sir; though ’e don’t mind readin’ 
bits o’ the play. He never lets anyone see the 
rehearsin’, but if you’ll just go quietly up to the 
front room that’s to let, about five o’clock, you'll 
’ear as well, and it’s fun, I can tell you.” 

When the hour came, Martyn and I stole up 
accordingly, and found the landlady and several 
other lodgers already assembled. 

Purbrooke’s play, of which I had already heard a 
scene or two, was a five-act tragedy on the subject 
of jealousy, both conjugal and also professional. 

The play was too badly constructed to have 
passed muster even on the boards of a trans- 
pontine theatre; but poor Purbrooke was firmly 
persuaded that it was a finer production than any 
of Shakespeare’s, and did not hesitate to say so. 

The two performers duly commenced their 
rehearsal, and, being letter perfect, got rapidly 
through the first four acts, which were as dull as 
ditch-water. 

In the fifth they both seemed to warm to their 
work, and Purbrooke raved, ranted and stamped 
till the landlady began to fear the flooring would 
give way. 

‘‘But they’re getting on towards the murder 
now; it’ll all be over directly,” said Martyn. 

Presently the great moment came, in which Pur- 
brooke was, as he said, to show England that in 
him she had an actor more powerful than Kean, 
and a playwright greater than Shakespeare. 

The death-scene, which none of us had heard 
till now, proved to be a prolonged one, and the 
two performers surprised us by the excellence of 
their acting. At first there was wild recrimina- 
tion on the part of the husband—piteous pleading 
from the wife. j 

‘Why, upon my word, the fellow can act,” said 
Martyn, as Purbrooke addressed his wife in tones 
that were really blood-curdling. 

‘‘ And isn’t Mrs. Purbrooke warming to her 
work. Why, her vein is light comedy, and she’s 
pleading as if for her life,” said I. 

‘Ah, that was awful,” shuddered the landlady 
as the actress uttered a prolonged eerie shriek that 
reverberated through the house. ‘‘ They oughtn’t 
to go so far as that. It’s enough to fetch the 


Soon I made the acquaintance of Mrs. Purbrooke, ' police,” 
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Then there was a sudden fierce growl from Pur- 
brook, almost like the snarl of an enraged wild 
east. 
“You haye thwarted and rivalled me all your 
life—and, now, by Heaven, that life shall end.” 
_. The words were melo-dramatic and common- 
place enough, but the tone in which they were 
uttered could not have been surpassed by Irving or 
_ Willard in their best moments. 
We all shivered, and a murmur of applause rang 
through the room. 
Then, with one final cry, that was scarcely an 
articulate word, the actor sprang forward to strangle 
_ his victim. 

This was followed by a piteous moan—then a 
desperate struggle—then another wild, piercing 
shriek. 

‘Help! O Heaven! Will no one help me?” 

We were all about to break forth into rapturous 
applause, when suddenly Martyn sprang forward, 
put his knee against the door of the Purbrookes’ 
room, and burst it open. 

Mrs. Purbrooke lay on the floor apparently dead, 
and her husband was gazing at her with the fierce 
glare of madness in his eyes. 


* * * * * 


The unfortunate author was consigned to a 
criminal lunatic asylum, where he soon died. 

His wife’s life was despaired of for some time, 
but she recovered at length, and at the end of a 

ear was married to my friend Martyn. . 

They both hold a fair position on the boards now, 
but neither has ever acted in tragedy since the 
memorable rehearsal of ‘‘ Purbrooke’s Play.” 


—$— 
Gigantic Lady (to policeman): ‘Sir, can you 
not see me across the street ?”’ 
Policeman: ‘‘See yez across de strate, is it? 
Sure, mum, I can see yez a mile off.” 


sie 


He: ‘‘ What would you say, darling, if I should 
tell you that you can never be mine?” 

She: ‘‘I should say, pet, that I’ve got a nice 
bundle of your letters that would help to make it 
expensive to you.” 


EXTENSION OF THE RAILWAY 
SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 


We stated, when instituting the above system of 
Insurance, that, if results warranted, we should 
extend the benefits. This promise we haye now 
much pleasure in giving effect to. 

Instead of it being a condition that the servant 
shall be killed instantaneously to entitle the next- 
of-kin to the Insurance money, we have decided to 
give the money should death take place within 
three calendar months from date of accident, so 
that the conditions will be as follows :— 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide 
to be the next-of-kin of any railway servant killed 


_- or fatally injured through accident whilst in the 


due performance of his duties, the sum of TEN 
POUNDS, provided that the deceased has been a 
subscriber to SPARE Moments for the six weeks 
previous to the date of the accident, and that the 
copies bear his usual signature in the space 
apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 
will be paid on condition that death is the direct 
result of such accident, and occurs within three 
calendar months from the date thereof. Claims 
must be sent in (accompanied by the six consecu- 
tive copies) within fourteen days from the date of the 
accident. Should the deceased have been a sub- 
seriber for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the 
proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 


Signature 


|HOW. TO BE COMFORTABLE IN 


APARTMENTS. ; 


BY A BACHELOR. 


So much has been said and written about the 
comforts of a home that is ‘‘ governed” by a wife, 
and so yery Little is heard anent the comforts to be 
found in bachelor quarters, that an insight into the 
ways to acquire them may be interesting to fellow 
bachelors. 

The secret of comfort in bachelor apartments is 
a good and trustworthy landlady. Now this much- 
maligned personage is all right when you know 
her, or when you’ye got used to her, and it is 
generally the ‘‘ lodger’s”” own fault when the good 
lady ‘‘ presumes,” i.e., takes advantage of a little 
friendliness or sociability extended by “ the parlour 
boarder.” Young men—and I write from experience 
—are tooready to offer their confidence to their land- 
ladies, and this is the root of all the discomfort which 
is often experienced in apartments. This dis- 
comfort is born from too great familiarity 
on the part of the ‘“‘good woman of the house,” 
consequent upon the want of a reasonable reserve 
on the part of the ‘‘lodger.”’ If too much sociability 
is shown, what are the natural consequences? The 
rooms are subject to neglect. That spick and span 
appearance which characterised them at first 
vanishes, and all on the plea that ‘“‘Oh, Mr. Blank 
won't mind; he'll understand,” &c. Now, I haye 
always found since I learned wisdom by ex- 
perience, that it is the greatest mistake to be 
familiar with one’s landlady; a certain reserve must 
be shown to command that respect which is a 
lodger’s due. So long as he is distantly, though 
kindly, polite, so long will his comfort be considered, 
and a ready willingness to oblige will always be 
shown by the good lady of the house. Though 
fully admitting that alandlady has as much claim 
to a lodger’s respect as he has to hers, yet at the 
same time I deem it most unadvisable that a social 
equality principle should exist between them. 

There are many young fellows who prefer to get 
into the house of a spinster lady, I think this a 
mistake. It stands to reason that there must be a 
certain air of ‘‘old maidism”’ about the place, while 
on the other hand the house of a widow has always 
a ‘‘home” aspect, due no doubt to the lady’s past 
marital experience. The one is ignorant of the 
wants of man, the other is fully alive to every little 
peculiarity of the sex, and is cognisant of all the 
little things which please them and win their 
appreciation. 

Of course, there are many ways of living in 
apartments, but the best method I haye found is to 
board oneself. I do not mean to say that you have 
to get in all that you require; not a bit of it. That 
is taking the term too literally. . Let me explain. 
Eyery Saturday or Monday when “paying up” 
make out a written list of waats for the week, and 
ask the good lady to get the things for you. This 
done, you have stocked ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard,” and set a guard against emergencies. 

Nothing is more embarrassing to a fellow than 
to find a bare locker when friends call. Then 
again, the unnecessary waits for meals are 
painfully annoying to a fellow on getting up in the 
morning or returning from business in the eyen- 
ing. Always have a fixed time for breakfast, and 
let it be there whether you are quite prepared or 
no. If it happens to be cold once or twice through 
your own laziness, you will soon find yourself 
getting up to time. To fix a certain hour for 
your eyening meal is perhaps more difficult, as 
there are oft-times business calls at the last 
moment to detain one. But.as this cannot always 
happen, it will be found best to make a stated 


time, allowing yourself afair margin for unforeseen 


eyents. Now alittle about the comforts of the 
immediate surroundings of a ‘‘ bachelor home.” 
On first going into apartments everything is, to use 
oneof Lloyd’s terms, Al, Therooms seem toabound 
with pretty little knick-knacks which give. one 
the impression that a sister’s hand has been abroad 
‘tidying up a bit,” Butit will always be observed 
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that in a few days’ time these nice little ornaments, 
etc., begin slowly to vanish. At first the disappear- — 
ance of things is not noticed, but as days go on you 
become aware of a comparative desolate aspect in 
the room. All the “‘trifles” have gone, and much 
of the best furniture has been substituted by other 
of a more meagre description. You wonder at first, 
but you soon guess whose hand has been at work. 
This is an old dodge practised by landladies, and 
the lodger will never know any peace or comfort if » 
he does not at the outset put his foot down and re- 
quest an explanation. Once show that you are not 
to be trifled with, and the landlady’s future be- 
hayiourtowardsyou will be surprisingly subservient. 
The landlady will spare no pains to keep a good 
lodger, and, rather than let him look elsewhere, 
she will inconvenience herself to promote his 
ease and study his comfort. A man, too, can do 
much to give his diggings. a homely aspect, espe- 
cially during the long winter months. Pink gas 
globes will diffuse a warm air about the apart- 
ment. A scrap-coyered screen, which he _can 
amuse himself by making, will give an air of 
coziness, and two or three ornamental pipe-racks 
and a jar of virginia will please his eye, whilst a 
bracket, well laden with novels and the five 
volumes of SPARE Moments will give him plenty 
of entertainment, and keep him out of that snug 
little saloon bar round the corner. 
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THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ PRISON 
MIRROR.” ; 

Among the life prisoners of the Minnesota 
Penitentiary, at Stillwater, is a remarkable man 
named Porter, who edits a weekly newspaper 
called the Prison Mirror. Porter has made him- 
self an authority on all matters relating to prison 
management and discipline. 

He has read all the best authors on ‘the’ subject, 
and studied the reports of many penal institutions ; 
and having a naturally bright intellect, cultivated 
by constant application since his confinement, he is 


‘able to do a good deal of sound, original thinking. 


He divides the conyicts in a penitentiary into 
three general classes; first, those who are sincerely 
repentant and are ambitidus to improve so as to 
make good citizens when released; second, those 
who are indifferent, but are capable of being re- 
formed by proper educational methods and disci- 
pline; third, those who are criminals by instinct 
and inheritance and who speedily return to the 
paths of vice when they have seryed out their 
sentences, i 

Porter thinks that the next step forward in 
prison methods will be to distinguish and sepa- 
rate these three classes, so as to give the first 
larger and better opportunities for improvement, 
and the second a training and government 
somewhat different from that required for the 
thorough restraint of the third, or hopelessly vicious 
class. The Prison Mirror is handsomely printed and 
carefully edited, and is regarded by theprison autho- 
ritiés as avaluable educational and moral influence 
in the prison. I was taken through his printing 
office during a recent visit to the prison and had 
a moment’s talk with him; but the rules of the 
institution hurried our party along, the ane usher 
employed being bound to return as soon as he 
could to the wicket-room to escort the next group 


‘of sightseers on the prescribed round. I would 


gladly have remained for half an hour to talk with 
him. 

He impressed me as a man of much force of 
character. ; : 

Many Minnesota editors have asked for his 
pardon, believing that he has already atoned for a 
crime of passion committed in his youth, and is 
fitted to do the State better service as a free man 
than as a convict behind stone walls. - 


SH 


Mr. Pandy; “ What a remarkable violinist, and 
only eight years old!” .. . Pager ae 
Mr. Bloke: ‘‘Very remarkable, indeed. The 
little, girl has improved greatly since I heard her 


twelve years ago.” 
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A GHAPTER OF BULLS. 


In painting alone we have a rich harvest. 
Burgoyne, in his travels, notices a painting in 
Spain where Abraham is preparing to shoot Isaac 
with a pistol ! : 

_There is a painting at Windsor, by Antonio 

Verrio, in which he has introducéd himself, Sir 
. Godfrey Kneller, and Bap. May, surveyor of the 

works, in long periwigs, as spectators of Christ 

healing the sick. 
__ In the Luxembourg isa picture of Rubens, in 
which are the queen-mother in council, with two 
cardinals, and Mercury! ’ 

_ There may be, also, a sort of anachronism of the 
limbs, as in the case of the painter of Toledo, who 
painted the story of the three wise men of the éast 
coming to worship, and bringing their presents to 
our Lord, upon His birth, at Bethlehem, whence he 
presents themas three Arabian or Indian kings; 
two of them are white, and one of them black ; 
but, unhappily, when he drew the latter part of 
them kneeling, which, to be sure, was done after 
their faces, their legs being necessarily a little 
intermixed, he made three black feet for the negro 
king, and but three white feet for the two white 
kings, and yet never discovered the mistake till the 
piece was presented tothe king, and hung up in 
the great church. 

_ There was, also, in the, Houghton Hall 
‘collection, Velvet Brughel’s Adoration of the 
Magi, in which were a multitude of figures, all 
finished with the greatest Dutch exactness; in 


fact, the ideas are rather a little too Dutch, for the 


_ Ethiopian King is dressed in a surplice, with boots 
and spurs, and brings for a present a gold model of 
a modern ship. 

The monks of a certain monastery at Messina 
exhibited, with great triumph, a letter written by 
the Virgin Mary with her own hand. Unluckily 
for them, this was not, as it easily might have 
been, written on the ancient papyrus, but on paper 
made of rags. On some occasion, a visitor, to 

- whom this was shown, obseryed, with affected 
solemnity, that the letter involyed also a miracle, 
for the paper on which it was written was not in 
existence till several hundred years after the 
mother of our Lord had ascended into heaven. 

_In the church of St, Zacharia, at Venice, is the 
picture of a Virgin and Child, whom an angel is 
entertaining with an air upon the violin. Jean 
Belin was the artist, in 1500. So, also, in the 
+ College Library of Aberdeen, toa very neat Dutch 
~ missal, are appended elegant paintings on the 
margin of the angels, appearing to the shepherds, 
with one of the men playing on the bagpipes. 

There is a picture in a church at Bruges that puts 
not only all chronology, but all, else, out of 
countenance. It is the marriage of Jesus Christ 
with St. Catherine of Sienna. But who marries 

them? St. Dominic, the patron of.the church. 
Who joins their hands? Why, the Virgin Mary. 
And to crown the anachronism, King Dayid plays 
the harp at the wedding ! i ct 

Albert Durer represented an angel in a flounced 
petticoat, driving Adam and Kve from Paradise, 

Lewis Cigoli painted a picture of the Circumcision 
of the Holy Child, Jesus, and drew the high priest, 
Simeon, with spectacles on his nose; upon a sup- 
position, probably, that, in respect of hisgreat age, 
that aid would be. necessary... Spectacles, how- 
ever, were not known until fourteen centuries after- 
wards. i328 ah MRE: an, 2 

In a picture painted by F, Chello della Puera, 
the Virgin Mary is placed on a velvet sofa, playing 
with a cat and a paroquet, and about to help her- 
self to coffee from an engrayed. coffee-pot. 

In another, painted by Peter of Cortona, repre- 
senting the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban (now 
in the French Museum), the. painter has repre- 
sented a steeple or belfry rising over the trees. A 
belfry in the mountains of Mesopotamia, in the 
time of, Jacob ! Chat 

N. Poussin’s celebrated picture, at the samo 
place, of Rebecca at the Well has the whole back- 
ground decorated with Greeian architecture. . _ 

Paul Veronese placed Benedictine fathers and 
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Swiss soldiers among his paintings from the Old 
Testament. 

A painter, intending to describe the miracle of 
the fishes, listening to the preaching of St. Anthony, 
of Padua, painted the lobsters, who were stretching 
out of the water, re’ / probably having never scen 
them in their natural state. Being asked how he 
could justify this anachronism, he extricated him- 
self by observing that the whole affair was a 
miracle, and that thus the miracle was made still 
greater. 

Ty the Notices des MSS.du Roi VI, 120, in the 
illuminations of a manuscript Bible at Paris, under 
the Psalms, are two persons playing at cards; and 
under Job and the Prophets are coats of arms and 
a windmill. 

Poussin, in his picture of the Deluge, has painted 
boats, mot then invented. St. Jerome, in another 
place, with a clock by his side; a thing unknown 
in that saint’s days. 


fee 


“‘ Anybody that knows a thing before it happens 
is called a reporter,”’ was the definition on the slate 


of an eight-year-old schoolboy. 
:0:——— 

Elderly suitor: ‘I haye just spoken to your 
mother, Helen, and——” 


Helen: ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad. Did she accept 


you?” 


20: 


One of the managers of a hospital asked an Irish 


attendant which he considered the most, danger- 
ous of the many cases then in the hospital. 


«That, sir,”? said Patrick, as he pointed to a case 


of medical instruments lying on the table. 
“ge 


George: ‘ Miss Courtney, the girl I used to call 
on before we were engaged, will sit behind us at 


the theatre to-night.” 


Ethel: -‘‘ Will she ? Just wait a minute; I think 


my high hat is more becoming than this toque.” 


——:0: — 


Great Editor: ‘Send a man to that execution 


to-morrow, and tell him to keep it down to two 


columns.” > 
City Editor : ‘‘ No reporters are to be admitted.” 


Great Editor: ‘‘Is that so! Tell him to make it 
five columns.” ( 


20° 


‘“‘T suppose you have an easy time of it now that 


you have got a seryant-girl. What time do you 
get up in the morning?” 

‘* At seven.” 

‘* At what time does your girl get up ?” 

«At quarter past seven.” 

‘“Why do you get up before she does?” 

“To call her.” 

——:0:— 

Policeman (after midnight): ‘‘ Here, move on.” 

Bilkins: ‘‘It’sh all (hic) right, officer; I live 
here. I shay, officer.” 

“Well, what is it ?”’ d 

“T shay. You take thish key and (hic) open 
thish door and go quietly up stairs an’ shee if my 
wife’s ashleep.” 

** Humph ! 
what then ?” 

‘‘ Well, if (hic) she mishtakes you for me you 
(hic) you’d better run.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 
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Suppose she shouldn’t be asleep, 


One Guinea ispaid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions, should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the Sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after willbe placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by. 
one competitor, Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. Viks SAP 
We cannot tinder any circumstances be responsible for MSS.. 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with the MSf,, we 
will do our best to return same if rejected. : 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON FOOLS. 


BY JOSH BILLINGS. 


Thare iz two kinds ov phools, at the date oy this 


article, laying around loose in the world—one iz the 
natral, and the other is the kondem. 


Thare iz some other kind ov, phools besides these, 


which I shall tutch lightly before I git thru. 


The natral phool kan’t help it; he iz born like the 
daizy, bi the side ov the road, just to nod, and to be 
sport for the winds. 

Ho haz no destiny to phill that we know ov; but 
he will be taken care of, for the Lord cares for the 
koarse weed and the rank thissell. : 

The kondem phool iz a self-made man, and is 
entitled tew all the credit ov the job. = 

Natur turns him out loose into the world, jist 
as she duz her other works, with all his fakultys 
in good order; but, ike a ram in a bak lot, he 
undertaiks tew knock down a stun fence with hiz 
head, and finds the stun fence too much for the 
okashun. , 

Ho often haz a hed phull ov branes; but, like a 
swarm of beeze, they kéep up such a buzzing they 
bewilder him. : 

The kondem phool generally lacks but one thing 
tew make him all the suckéess he could ask for, 
and that one thing 1z common sense. ‘ 

Common sénse iz all Greek tew these kind ov 
phellows; they kan often rite poetry that reads az 
smooth and sweet az ile and sugar mixt together, 
and kan even deliver lekturs all around the kuntry ; 
but one dose ov common sense would take all the 
starch out oy them, and leaye them az limpsey az 
the nek oy a ded goslin. / 

The kondem phool iz the kauze ov most all the 
trubble thare iz in this world; he ain’t alwus 
malishus, but iz alwas a phool. 

It is verry easy tew bo a kondem phool; enny 
boddy kan be one, and not suspektit. 

Thare iz a large inyoice ov phools just now 
pressing uponthe market, but the market for them 
iz stiddy, the demand alwus being phull up tew the 
supply. 

L rekolekt onst saying, upon a memorable 
ockashun (I don’t rekolek the ockashun now), 
Heayen bless the phools, and don’t let them run 
out, for if it wa’nt for them the rest oy the world 
would be bothered to get a good living. _ 

Among the list oy prominent phools i take the 
liberty tew introduce the following: 

The ‘‘ Profeshional Phool”—one who travels for 
a living. ; . 

The ‘“‘Wag Phool”—one who 1 a phool on 


private ackount. ; 
The ‘‘Bizzness Phdol”—one who either Bulls or 


Bears everything in the market, 

The ‘‘ Redikat Phool »»__one who Kan’t help it. 

The ‘ Conservatiff Phool””—one who kan help it, 
but won't. ; 

“The ‘Hipreshure Phool”—one who, like the 
hornet, alwus keeps mad in advance, so az tew be 
reddy for the ockashun. " 

The ‘Silly’ Phool”—one who thinks the whole 
civilised world iz in luy with him. | 

The ‘Wise Phool””—one who thinks he knoze 
all things, and luvs everyboddy. ‘ 
"And four thousand, 3 hundred and 36 other dis- 
tinkt kinds of phools, which i hain’t got the 
pashunce tew elucidate now. 


$ 
Fat Lady (in the park): ‘I am going to ride on 
one of the donkeys, and Pil pay for one for you if 


you like to accompany me. 
Small Boy: ‘‘Thankee, mum, 


here an’ laugh.” 


but I'd rather sit 


——:0:—— 


She: ‘Albert, I fave come to the conclusion 
that I love George better than I loye you, and——" 
Ho: ‘What about that engagement ring I gave 


to wear P”’ . 
TSE ‘Oh, that’s all right. George says he 


wont object if I wear it.” 


” 
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No, 115.—THE DIPSOMANIAC. 


‘* Leave off the drink?” you say. ‘‘ What! do I 
think 

That man can drown his sorrow thus in drink ? 

Yes; but for the soothing draught my life would be 

One bitter struggle against misery. 

Look at this hand, see how it shakes, and learn 

That drink alone will make its nerves return. 

When spectres haunt one’s rest, when thoughts by 
da 

Disturb one’s peace, and drive life’s joys away, 

What is it then that is a balm to grief ? 

Can ought but drink bring solace and relief ? 

I was not alwzys thus, to drink a slave, 

Not till my joy lay hidden in the grave, 

And I was left to mourn my little Nell 

Did I give way—grief urged me, and—I fell. 

At first I struggled hard, but ’twas in vain, 

I found that drink alone could ease my pain. 

In sober, lonely moments thoughts would roam 

Back to my wife and child. Then scenes of home 

Would pass before my gaze, and I could see 

My darling wife—as she was wont to be— 

Behind my chair, and sitting at my feet, 

With face upturned, so childlike and so sweet, 

My little Nell; and so my thoughts gained ground, 

I seemed to feel my lassie’s arms around 

My neck. Then would all manliness depart 

And tears would flow deep from a broken heart. 

Thus lonely days and long dark nights were passed 

In agonising thought, until at last 

I could no longer bear it; so I tried 

To find relief in drink—would I had died ! 

But though I gained forgetfulness, I found 

In health, esteem, and wealth I soon lost ground. 

Try how I might, I could not break away— 

The craving held me firmly, and each day 

I kept a downward course. Thus by the curse 

Of drink was I held fast. From bad to worse 

I went with steady stride, until it came— 

All—all was lost, and I was steeped in shame. 

*Twas then I paused to think; alas! too late, 

I could no longer fight against my fate. 

I cared not then, for drink had proved the means 

Of shutting from my mind those haunting scenes. 

Whene’er I made attempts to mend my ways 

My wife, my child, and home would haunt my gaze. 

A reckless desperation next took place ; 

I gave no thought to life, to time or space. 

Drink, drink, was all I craved; ‘‘ drink!” was my 
oe 

From morn tonight my throat was parched and dry. 

Forsaken by my friends, who'd done their best, 

I went my way—left time to do the rest. 

EH’en, now, when darkness falls around, I see 

Forms, faces, scenes which long have ceased to be. 

My sleeping hours are broken with wild dreams, 

Till I waken with a start, and then it seems 

That hideous phantom figures hover round 

In every form and shape. Then, with a bound, 

I spring up from my rest, only to hear 

Strange sounds that shake my very soul with fear. 

I stagger from my bed in dead of night, 

But still the hideous spectres haunt my sight. 

I close my eyes, with vain attempts to hide 

The fiends from view; but there on every side 

They skip and dance around in every shape, 

And turn which way I may, there’s no escape. 

At times my brain is scorched to fever heat ; 

My heart and temples madly throb and beat; 

My hands are damp, as if bathed in death’s dew; 

*Tis then I think my hours of life are few. 

I seek the cool and open air, and try, 

From those infernal fiends, far, far to fly ; 


* Vols, L, IL, ILL. IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per yolume, post free seyenpence, ‘ 
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But close upon my heels the yelling throng 
Pursue my every step in thousands strong. 
Down streets and by-ways, at a headlong pace 
I rush; but still the demons give me chase. 
I gain the stream; but close upon my track 
The hideous spectres come. They hold me back, 
When I would seek a refuge on its breast, 
And in its silent depths find peace and rest. 
Wild madness seizes me, and power to think 
Departs, and then I seek reliefin drink. _ 
The cooling draughts refresh my fevered brain, 
And I am for a while at peace again. 
But not for long; for, when I wake from rest 
I find the demons there; while on my chest 
With fiery eyes and tongues of scorching flame 
Sit green-hued reptiles without shape or name, 
Held down, as though by iron fetters bound 
I try to shout, but all my cries are drowned 
By laughs demoniacal. Sick and weak 
I feel their heated breath upon my cheek, 
Until a frenzy causes me to make 
One desperate effort, and the bonds I break. 
Look! see! there, there before me now they stand 
In grim black robes, each holding in his hand 
A gleaming sword prepared to deal me death. 
Already now I feel their scorching breath, 
See ! see! they near; each weapon raised on high. 
Help me escape! Why stand there helpless by ? 
Give me a drink—a drink; they cry for drink! 
Quick—quick, they drag me now towards the brink 
Of some dark, dank, and bottomless abyss. 
A moment more—no, no, save me from this! 
Drive them towards its yawning gulf, so—so ; 
There, see, ha—ha, they’ve disappeared below ! 
Hark! hark! what voiceis that? Listen. Itseems 
To be the voice that haunts me in my dreams. 
Look, look! Canst see no form, no childlike face ? 
No, no; before and all around is naught but space. 
Yet, stay, a form seems coming through the mist— 
A white and shadowy form. What was that? List— 
Was it not like the sound of infant voice? 
Yes, such a sound once made my heart rejoice. 
Again it smites my ears—I know it well— 
Ah! Heaven, ’tis like the voice of little Nell. 
I am not mad—no, no, not mad—but see ! 
The form comes nearer—nearer still to me. 
And now the old, sweet smile is there ; the light 
Shines from her eyes ; the look I saw that night 
When in my arms, head pillowed on my breast, 
She said ‘ Good-bye!’ and then fell back at rest. 
I kissed those lips that eve—those lips so cold ; 
I smoothed from off her brow those locks of gold. 
And as I looked into the calm, sweet face 
I knew her baby-soul had gone through space. 
Hush ! see, she’s speaking now. She bids me stay 
My downward course—from drink to turn away. 
Ah, Heaven! I see how I have cursed my life ! 
How I have kept my vow to you, my wife! 
I see the efforts I have made to gain 
Relief from sorrow, have all been in vain. 
The truth has come at last; my heart’s advice 
Tells me no sorrow can be drowned in vice. 
’Tis not too late; I'll make amends from now, 
And may God grant me strength to keep my vow.” 


as 


Friend: ‘‘ What possesses you, my dear, when 
you have such an excellent husband, to make him 
angry so often?” 

Wite: ‘‘ Because he always brings me a present 


| to make peace again.” 


——:0:——. 


Young Man (to servant): ‘‘Is Miss Clara en- 
gaged ?”’ 

Servant: ‘‘ Hiving rist yer sowl, sorr, I hope she 
is. She’s in the parlour now wid a young man’s 
arm twice round her waist.” 


£20) 57K RST2PRIZE, 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “ A’s” and “Ts” in 
each chapter of the story entitled—THEH RACE FOR 
WEALTH, including titles, chapters, author's name, 
poetry, etc., etc., during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS, 

Full particulars will be found in No. 140, in which 


£20. 


| number the story commenced, 
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- Blst October, 1891. 


AN INGENIOUS SERVANT. 


A certain master baker, not 100 miles from Wor- 
cester, being called upon (in conjunction with the 
tradesmen of the city) to subscribe to a fund to give 
a dinner to 500 poor people, replied that he was not 
in a position to give a sum of money, but would do 
what would be equivalent, viz., cook all the meat 
for nothing. His offer was accepted, and it was 
agreed that as the committee had no use for the 
dripping, he could keep it for his own use. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, the meat was 
brought, and the baker told his man to save the 
dripping in several pans which he had bought for 
the purpose; and not wishing that the man should 
know the real state of the case, told him that a man 
would call for it. But the man had heard of the 
arrangement between his master and the collector, 
and wishing to turn a little into his own pocket 
sold the largest pan to an acquaintance of his. 

When his master inquired where the dripping 
was, he replied, ‘‘The man’s been for it.” 

‘“ What man ?” asked the master. 

‘“‘The man that was to call for it, I suppose,” 
replied the man. 


a 


Visitor (just arrived): ‘‘ Does your dog bark 
when suspicious characters call, Wiggle ?” 


Wiggle: ‘‘ Yes. Listen, he’s barking now.” 
:0:—— 
Maud: ‘‘I wish Jack would hurry up and pro- 
pose.” 


Ethel: ‘‘ Why ?—do you wish to marry him ?” 
Maud: ‘‘No, I want to get him off my hands.” 


aetna 


Algy: ‘‘Ihave heard it said that a man soon 
forgets all he has learned at college, but there is 
one thing I shall never forget.” 

Gus: ‘‘ What is that?” 

Algy: ‘‘ How to dodge duns?” 


are ear 


The American had just told the Englishman a 
joke. The latter did not laugh. 

‘‘T suppose,” said the American, caustically, 
‘‘that you will see the point of that joke about the 
day after to-morrow, and laugh then ?” 

‘‘ My dear boy, I saw the point of that joke and 
laughed at it fourteen years ago when] was in 
India,” drawled the Englishman. 


20: 
He Kissep HER IN THE DARK. 


He kissed her in the dark and said: 
“Most beautiful of maids, 

Compared with thee the brightest star 
In all the heavens fades. 

Oh, for a light! for I would fain 
Upon my darling look ’’— 

And then a passing light revealed 
His mother’s fat old cook. 
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“Nellie,” he said, with a kind of experimental, 
immature, early home-grown smile on his anxious 
face, ‘‘I—I may count on you as—as a friend, may 
I not ?” 

‘Certainly, Alfred,” she replied. 

«« As—as a good friend ? ” 

“To be sure.” 

‘‘ You have no objection to looking on me as—as 
a distant relative, perhaps ?” 

“No. Ihave no objection to that.” 

‘« Second cousin as it were ?”’ 

‘*T am willing to be your second cousin.” 

‘Or first cousin once remoyed,” he persisted, 
Seppe his forehead with a trembling handker- 
chief. 

‘T have no objection to that, either.” | 
: so I might as well be a first cousin, mightn’t 

““Yes. I suppose so.” 

“Do you feel, Nellie,’ he went on, hastily 
swallowing something large and buoyant, ‘‘as if 
you could be a—be a—sister to me?” 

‘‘No, Alfred.’ The invitations are out. — 
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31st October, 1891. 


~ Bathilde, 


A STORY OF THE COMMUNE. 


On the 26th of May, 1871, two days before the 
fall of the Commune, the insurgents were driven 
to the heights of Menilmontant, where they fought 
with ferocious courage against the Government 
troops. The streets were bristling with barricades, 
behind which were groups of Communists with 
blackened faces and hands and clothing covered 
with mud. A fine rain was falling, making the 
pavements so slippery that it was difficult to walk 
on them; here and there the stones had been pulled 
up, leaving pools filled with stagnant water. The 
shops were closed and seemed to be deserted, but 
from time to time a frightened face might be seen 
at a window peering out, then retreating hurriedly 
into the gloom. 

Covered waggons rolled along slowly escorted by 
Raoul Rigault’s men carrying rifles and sabres, and 
wearing red sashes in which were several revolvers. 
These heavy vehicles were known to contain 
ammunition, but many persons discredited what 
was told them, and said to each other that instead 
of powder and shells, the waggons held money from 
the city treasury, and that the chiefs of the Com- 
mune were sending it to the coast whence there 
was still a chance of escape. 

When a party of Communists passed, leading 
some prisoners to execution, the guardians of the 
barricades broke into fierce cries, insulting and 


. even striking the victims, but these martyrs—priests 


and soldiers—uttered no reply, but prayed, or 
shrugged their shoulders. 

The air vibrated with the deep roar of cannon, 
and the whistling of shells was heard. The latter 
exploded on the pavements, demolishing the house- 
fronts and crashing into the rooms through floors 
aud ceilings, so that where was seen at one moment 
a bed, tables, chairs, and books arranged symmetri- 
cally, atthe next was naught but a heap of wood, 
plaster, linen and paper, from which arose jets of 
bluish smoke and a smell of gunpowder. The 
terrified citizens crouched in the cellars, and as if 
to hide the scenes of desolation, heavy black clouds 


hung over the city like a mourning veil. 


In one of the streets leading up to Belleville, a 
company of soldiers were marching towards the 
circular boulevard, followed by a canteen woman. 
She wore a little cap perched jauntily on her 
luxuriant hair, a vest of tine cloth displayed her 
een figure, and her kid boots were half-hidden 

y full red pantaloons bordered with black. In 


spite of her beauty, however, she attracted no | 


attention from the men, for they had other things 
to think of. 

As they turned the corner of the alley some of 
the soldiers looked through the iron gratings into 
the gardens, and the girl, standing on tip-too, 
gazed curiously at the trees and shrubbery. 

‘No one there; they have all gone!” she said, 
with a peal of laughter, and one of the men 
muttered : ; 

“‘ Tf one could but find them, they would be soon 
done for.” 

“You haye only to ransack the cellars to find 
plenty of them,” returned the canteen-girl; but, 
fortunately for the fugitives, there was not time to 
force the gates, and the troops continued on their 
way. When they reached the end of the street the 
girl suddenly darted into the shadow of the gate- 
way and peered into a garden. There she spied a 
man crouching under a clump of lilac-trees and 
evidently listening to the sounds outside. As the 
girl pronounced the name Octave in a cautious 
whisper he started, and looked at her in alarm. 

‘It is I, Octave,” she said; ‘‘ open the gate.” 

“You? Mathilde!” he cried, as he recognised 
her voice and face. 

“Yes, yes, open quick.” ; 

“‘ Wait till I get the key,” he answered, rushing 
into the house. The next minute he returned, 
unlocked the gate, which creaked as it turned on 
its rusty hinges, and admitted the new-comer. 
She hastily concealed herself behind an apple-tree, 


‘whispering : 
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“Tock the gate.” "4 

The young man obeyed, and then Mathilde, 
recovering her self-possession, asked, as they 
turned towards the house together : 

«« Ave you surprised to see me?” 

‘*Very much so,” he rejoined. 

‘* You have not been thinking of me, then ?” 

“No, I confess I haye not.” 

‘‘T am cold,” she cried suddenly. ‘‘This fine 
rain has soaked through my uniform.” 

Octave led the way to a small green door, and 
showed his visitor into a plainly furnished room 
where a coal fire was blazing cheerfully. The 
canteen-girl sat down near it, and was soon 3n- 
veloped in the steam which rose from her wet 
clothes. 

“Thave not forgotten you,” she said. ‘‘I loved 
you, and you scorned me, and I haye sworn to haye 
vengeance.” 

“‘In what way?” he asked, calmly. 

‘By denouncing you as a traitor.” 

‘*T have not betrayed any one.” 

‘‘Ts it not treason, Octave, for you to stay here 
hiding while the others fight ?” 

“JT am not an incendiary nor an assassin,” re- 
plied the young man, proudly, ‘‘and therefore I 
have nothing further with those men. As to 
making you my wife, Mathilde, for the sake of 
saving my life, I will not doit. You have not the 
bearing nor the ideas of a young maiden; you 
talk of marriage and divorce in a way that would 
make the bravest man tremble.” 

** You cannot reproach me with any misconduct,” 
she said, 

‘“No, I do not reproach you—— 

‘And yet you treat me with scorn and con- 
tempt. Now [am going, but you will soon hear 
of me again.” 

He let her out of the gate, locked it after her, 
then returned to the house and stood pondering. 

He had been a carver by trade, and had gone 
into politics only because his companions did so. 
During the siege he had met Mathilde Pellegrin, 
who, from reading romances and _ political 
pamphlets, had become interested in revolutionary 
meetings, had joined an ambulance corps, and at 
last volunteered as a canteen-bearer. She had 
fallen in love with Octave Mirboy, recently elected 
captain of a battalion, and resolved to be his wife; 
but he, disgusted at the scenes of murder and theft 
by which he was surrounded, disillusioned and dis- 
appointed, resolyed to withdraw. Soon after the 
terrible eighteenth of March he was wounded by a 
bombshell, and seized the opportunity to resign his 
command. ; 

He thought that he was forgotten, but now 
Mathilde had sought him out. While he was 
wondering whether she meant to fulfil her threat, 
he heard the sound of singing and shouting out- 
side; then the garden gate was forced open, and a 
crowd of soldiers filled the room. 

‘Shoot the traitor!” they cried, and Octave 
knew that escape was impossible. He was lost. 

“There he is,” said Mathilde, pointing him out. 

‘‘ What do you want of me?” he asked, as he 
faced them calmly. 

‘‘He has betrayed us,” cried the girl, ‘‘he has 
revealed our plans at Versailles.” Several guns 
were pointed at him, but suddenly a young boy 
stepped forward, saying : 

“Tt is not true, friends; the citizen has had 
nothing to do with Versailles. The canteen- 
woman is deceiving you, she herself is the traitor. 
Search her, and you will find treasonable papers 
which she has been dropping about the streets to 
corrupt our men.” 

On hearing this terrible assertion, the soldiers 
rushed upon Mathilde fiercely, and when they 
drew from her pocket a package of conservative 
pamphlets, their fury knew no bounds. In vain 
she tried to deny her guilt, no one listened to her, 
and when she attempted to escape from their rough 
grasp the men threw her down, and one ferocious 
brute fired his gun. The ball pierced her breast, 
and she lay motionless with the blood gushing from 
her wound. 

The soldiers then departed, leaving Octave un- 
hurt, and while ho leaned over the girl’s body 
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seeking vainly for some sign of life, the boy who 
had interfered asked : 

‘Tt is all up with her, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said Octave, ‘‘she is dead. But why 
did you save my life?” 

‘“Because you saved mine,” returned the boy, 
“you have forgotton, but not Polyte. It was 
during the siege you picked me up frozen, three 
quarters dead, and carried me to an ambulance. 
But for you, there would be no Polyte—you saved 
his life, and he has saved yours—see ?” 

‘‘ How did you know she had those papers?” 
asked Octave. 

‘Oh, the papers? I put them into her pocket 
myself during the confusion. By, bye!” He 
waved his hand to his dumbfounded listener and 
left the house. 


> —— 


‘‘Sir, I take the liberty of saying that you have 
my umbrella.” 

‘“‘ Very well, you take the liberty; I'll take the 
umbrella.” 


0 


Miss Prim (to Mr. Richfellow): ‘‘ Oh, it’s nothing, 
nothing. My teeth ache a little; that’s all.” 

Small brother (sympathetically): ‘‘Why don’t 
you take ’em out ?”’ 


maar int raat 


Mrs. Sharply: ‘‘Seems to me, Maud, that young 
Mr. Hankinson stayed pretty late last night. Did 
he have any pressing business ?” 

Maud (blushingly): ‘‘ Not till just before he went 
away, IMamma,” 

——:0:—— 

“OQ mamma!” cried little Lee, on waking, 
“Tye had a dream; I dreamt I was going toa 
picnic.” 

‘“ Did you have a good time, my boy ?” 

“No” (with disgust), ‘‘ I didn’t get there.” 
:0:-—— 

“Tf you must know, ma’am,” said the doctor, 
‘your husband won’t live twenty-four hours.” 

‘Goodness gracious!” ejaculated the heart- 
broken woman, ‘‘and here you've gone and pre- 
scribed medicine enough for five days. What a 
waste of money !”’ 


Oo 


McGinnis: ‘‘ Your overcoat is awful dirty.” 

Gilhooly : ‘‘ Yes, I dropped it into the mud last 
night when I was coming home from the lodge.” 

«How did you happen to let go of it?” : 

“T didn’t let go of it. I was inside of it when it 
fell in the mud.” 


——:0:—— 


Hungry Higgins: ‘‘If you kin do a little toward 
helpin’ a poor man lookin’ fer work #3 

Citizen: ‘‘Here’s sixpence for you, but I don’t 
believe you would know what work was if you 
should happen to meet it.” ; ‘ 

Hungry Higgins: ‘‘Wouldn’t 1? My friend, if 
you’d the practice in dodgin’ work that Pye had, 
you'd know it a mile away.” 
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VOLS. I. and II. of SPARE MOMENTS, bound in cloth and gold 
lettered, price 5s, each, post free 5s. 6d. 

VOLS. III., IV. and V. (with Index), 3s. 6d, each, post free 4s. 

DIVISIONS L. to XI., containing 13 numbers, price Is. each, 
post free Is. 44d. 

MONTHLY PART for October, price 6d. each,'post free 8d. 

OASES for binding 26 numbers, price 1s., post free 1s. 4$d. 

INDEXES to VOLS. II. to V. 1d. each, post free 14d. 

VOLS. I. II. III. IV. and V. of “Recitations for All,” each con- 
taining 12 Poems, 6d. each, post free 7d. , 

“How to get on the Stage,” a useful guide for stage aspirants, 
price 5d., post free 7d. i 

“The Home Life of the Prince and Princess of Wales,” 6d,, post 
free 8d. 

“ Home Life of Queen Victoria,” 2s. 2d., post free 2s, 6d, 

“ All About Marriage,” price 10d., post free 1s, 3d, 

«A Woman’s Mistake,” by Florence Minter, in volume form, 
price 3s. post free. \ : ; 

Nos. 78 and 109 of SPARE MOMENTS, with which were issued 
the second and third coloured plates, price 2d. each; post free 3d.. 
each. A few special plates, entitled “Spare Moments,” are om 
sale, price sixpence each, post free 7d. ‘ 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, 
Or at 12 and 18, Fetter Lane, London, B.C. 


TWENTY-TWO newspapers in Kansas are edited 
by women. 


THERE are 230,000 singers in the choirs of the 
Church of England. 


OnE of the earliest occupants of a freehold house 
in Pall Mall was Nell Gwynne. 


STAINED ivory is said to be superseding white 
ivory for all sorts of articles, including those of the 
toilet. 


Tim widow of General Tom Thumb has married 
again. She is 32 inches in height, and her husband 
is also a dwarf. 


NEARLY 54,000 Frenchmen belong to the Legion 
of Honour, 32,021 of which are connected with the 
army. ‘The rest are civilians. 


Ty THE POULTRY MARKETS IN LonDON complete 
stagnation prevails. Jarmers are too busy securing 
their crops to pay much attention to their poultry. 


Tr value of the fish already caught this season 
on the north-east coastof Scotland is estimated at 
about £600,000, or considerably more than the 
ayerage. 


THE JAPANESE are an extremely tidy people, 
and fold, brush, and put away their cherished 
dresses with a neatness which would charm and 
teach eyen an English country lady. 


Tor Great Masortry.—Of every 100 persons 
who travelled on English railways last year 
88} went in third-class carriages (or, should we 
say paid for third-class tickets’), while 7:7 went 
second, and only 3°7 went first-class. 


Swiss Movunrary Gurpres.—There are 436 
authorised guides in the Alps. One hundred and 
ninety-four of them have taken a regular course of 
instruction in their profession and have received 
diplomas. Thirty-five of them are between sixty 
and seyenty years of age, and six are over seventy. 


New Yorx Mitx Consumprion.—243, 047,680 
quarts of milk, 5,406,680 quarts of cream, and 
3,020,440 quarts of condensed milk were received 
in New York last year for consumption. Hach in- 
habitant of the city, according to these figures, used 
on an average 152 quarts of milk, 3} quarts of 
cream, and 2 quarts of condensed milk last year. 


PosTaL ORDERS FOR RusstA.—lIt is stated that 
the Russian Imperial Council will this autumn pass 
the project for introducing postal money orders 
into Russia as an experiment. The amount of 
money transferable in this way is to be limited to 
1,000 roubles. It is high time that some such 
ordinary facilities of civilisation were introduced 
into Russia. ° 


THE strangest reason for attempting suicide ever 
heard of was that urged in mitigation of the 
offence at a police-court recently. It was that the 
defendant had been for several months out of work, 
but haying obtained a good job, he took a 
little to drink by way of rejoicing, awd then tried 
to hang himseli—and nearly succeeded too, for his 
eminently deliberate friends, when they found him 
black in the face, sent for a policeman, and would 
not take the responsibility of cutting him down. 
According to bis mother’s account, it was all for 
joy. 


1833. 


Tire electric light installation at Brighton cost 
the town £32,000. \ i 

MADAME PATTI’s Swansea concert in aid of the 
local charities realised £800. 


THE Ruskty Museum in Sheffield is attended 
by four or five hundred people on Sundays. 


Ir is estimated that in the United Kingdom no 
fewer than 70,000 girls are employed in public- 
houses and drinking-bars. 


Tue principal English railways received last 
week £1,643,037. This is £42,172 more than for 
the corresponding week last year. 


A Mite A Minute.—It is said to be possible 
for a train to cross the Forth Bridge at the rate 
of a mile a minute without the slightest risk. 

Miss Dz VERE, soprano in a fashionable church 
in New York, receiyes for her seryices £1,000 a 
year, or at the rate of about £19 11s. 8d. per 
Sunday. 


THE NUMBER OF CIGARS SOLD at the National 
Liberal Club for the past year was considerably 
over 100,000, the cigarette sales for the same period 
exceeding 150,000. 


Tun Irartan ARMY contains nearly two million 
men, or to give the exact figures, 1,928,072. 
Among them are 30,000 Alpine soldiers, trained 
and inured to the hardships of mountain warfare. 


THE TELEGRAPH FLEET OF THE WORLD consists 
of thirty-eight vessels, a few of which belong to the 
Governments of the great Powers, but the majority 
to the submarine telegraph’ companies and the 
manufacturers of submarine cables. 


Lost STEAMERS.—It is somewhat remarkable to 
note that three steamers, averaging 1,700 tons, and 
seventeen sailing vessels, totalling 7,749 tons, have 
never been heard of since they left port early this 
year. They are regarded as lost. 


SEAMEN’S Sayines.—At the: present time there 
are nearly 40,000 depositors in the Seamen’s 
Savings Bank, having to their credit £150,000. 
Since 1885, when the Money Order Department 
was first started, 1,800,000 orders haye been issued, 
to the amount of £10,000,000. 

Somr few years ago the Paris picture dealer 
Ferrett bought a picture for 10fr. ina rag and bone 
shop. He soon discovered that it was a portrait by 
Jordaen, and he got rid of it for 1,500fr. to the late 
M. Rothan, the diplomatist. The picture—which 
is in Jordaen’s best manner—last year fetched 
58,000fr. 


Hariiest ReLics oF Curisrraniry. — Lord 
Herries, in opening a bazaar at Kirkcudbright in 
aid of a museum for the Stewartry, dwelt on the 
great archeological interest of many places in the 
neighbourhood which ought to be preserved, men- 
tioning especially the Caves of St. Ninian ‘and 
Kirkmaiden, which had been used for religious 
worship for over 1,400 years, and were the earliest 
relics of Christianity in the British Isles. 


THE SECRET OF THE VANISHING LADY TRICK 
has been divulged in’ a French scientific journal. 
Most people believed that the figure disappeared by 
a trap in the stage, but the “blind” of spreading 
a newspaper on the floor was not so easily ex- 
plained. It turns out that the newspaper is really 
a sheet of indiarubber printed over, and has a slit 
in it by which the subject escapes. As for the 
silk shawl which, in the more recent exhibition of 
the trick, appears to vanish with the lady, it is 
simply whisked off the stage by an inyisible wire 
too quickly to be seen. aay Vege 
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THE first hansom-cab patent was taken out in 


In Spain. there are only 3,231 children in the 
Sunday-schools. : 


Tue rent of land in England three hundred years 
ago was about a shilling an acre. 


THE PEOPLE of the United States consume, it is 
said, 200,000,000 bottles of pickles annually. = 


In the Solomon Islands the market quotation on 
a ‘good quality” wife is ten thousand cocoanuts. 


THE Glasgow magistrates haye been fining 
cyclists 30s. each for riding at night without 
lamps. Bort Re ee ey 


Amonc the visitors to the House of Commons on 
Monday eyening was the Fingo Chief Feldtmann 
and his two sons. i Ria 


EvERY NIGHT IN HIS LIFE Mr, Gladstone reads 
an hour before going to bed. If it is morning 
before he goes to bed, he still has his hour’s 
reading. Sung 


THE POPULATION OF Romz has decreased nearly - 
30,000 during the past four years. The hand-organ 
industry in this country has increased perceptibly 
during that period. 


Lapy ArtHur RussEtu has erected at her own 
expense a large swimming bath, which she has 
presented to the inhabitants of the village of Shere, 
Guildford, Surrey, near where she resides. 


OTTERS IN THE SoLwAy.—During the recent 
droughty weather, when the riyers were excep- 
tionally low, several otters were seen by fishermen 
disporting themselyes in the Solway near the 
estuaries of the Nith and Annan. ; 


A WisE Precaurion.—A firm of chemists in 
Birmingham place upon all poisons sold by them 
directions as to the antidote which should be 
applied in cases where the poisonsare taken 
accidentally or intentionally by human beings. © 


A CO-OPERATIVE home for single woinen is to be — 
started in Vienna. Hach will have a share in the 
housekeeping on certain days. One hundred 
persons are wanted at the start, and an income of 
from 30s. to 35s. a month from each one is 
expected to pay expenses and accumulate a fund 
which will pay for the home. ; 


FELONS IN AUSTRALIA.—Many persons will be 
surprised to learn that there is still asmall number 
of transported felons in Western Australia sup- 
ported by the Imperial Government. At the end 
of last year eighty-four conyicts in Western 
Australia were maintained at the expense of this. 
country; but of this number no fewer than thirty- 
nine were invalids and twenty-six lunatics. The 
actual number of prisoners was only thirteen, the 
others being on ticket-of-leaye. 

Craar Exp Correcrors.—Who would believe 
that any one could make money out of cigar ends ? 
Yet the business of gathering them is so lucrative 
that the Russian Philanthropic Society has _ 
organised a regular system in St. Petersburg of 
collecting these trifles, and disposing of them for 
the benefit of the poor. Upwards of £300 was 
realised in the month of July. As to what is the 
ultimate destination of this refuse matter it would be 
somewhat hazardous to decide, but possibly many 
young gentlemen who with ‘‘a fearful joy” puif 
away at cheap cigarettes might be able to tell. -— 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt’ of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
wrapper. be 

LAW.—The Legal Hditors of SPARE MOMENTS will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full par- 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompani by 
an Inquiry Coupon cut from the wrapper. 6° 
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- without wetting the clothes. 


THE JAPANESE FAN. 
One of the necessities of life in Japan consists of 
the fan, of which there are two kinds, the folding 
and the non-foldmg fan. Paper enters largely 
into their composition. Bamboo forms a material 
very handy for the framework of the cheaper kinds. 


The paper is either decorated with paintings in all 
the different styles of Japanese art, or else brightly 


coloured and sprinkled over with silver and gold |- 


leayes. Theso fans are manufactured in all possible 
qualities and prices, the richest and largest being 
used for ceremonial dances, where they form 
accessories of great importance. 

The place most noted for its production in fansis 
Nagoya, and superior ones are made at Kiyoto, 
while the inferior descriptions come from Fushimi 
and Tokio. Several millions of fans are expurted 
annually from Japan to America and Europe. 

The fan is an inseparable part of the Japanese 
dress. A native is rarely without a fan. It is his 
shelter from the sun, his notebook, and his play- 
thing. The yarieties of these paper fans would 
form a curious collection in respect to form as well 
as quality. The highest priced fan that was used 
in the days of seclusion from the outer world was 
not more than 6 yen, or 15s.; but now they have 
been made to order for foreigners as dear as £2 to 
£3. The general prices of ordinary fans range 
from 2s. to guineas per 100. There are many 
curious uses for Jans in Japan. The umpire at 
wrestling and fencing matches uses a heavy one, 
shaped hike a huge butterfly, the handle being the 
body, and rendered imposing by heavy cords of 
sik. The various motions of the fan constitute a 
language, which the wrestlers fully understand and 


appreciate. Formerly, in time of war, the Japanese 
commander used a large fan, haying a frame of 
iron covered with thick paper. In case of danger 


it could be shut, and a blow from its iron bones 
was no light affair. One notable variety of fan is 


_ made of waterproof paper, which can be dipped in 


water, and creates great coolness by evaporation, 
The flat fan made of 
rough paper is often used as a grain winnow, to 
blow the charcoal fires, and’as a dust-pan, The 
Japanese gentleman of the old school, who never 
wears a hat, uses his fan to shield his eyes from the 
sun. His head, bare from childhood, hardly needs 
shade, and when it does he spreads an umbrella, 
and with his fan he directs his servants and saves 


talking. 
Mrs. Smith (to the nurse) : “Rosa, you must 
really take better care of the children. Here you 


haye gone and let poor little Arthur bite ‘his 
tongue again.” 


20. 


Bystander: ‘‘ Pat! Pat! you should ‘never hit a 
man when he is down!” 

_Pat: ‘‘ Begobs, what did I worruk so hard to get 
him down fer ?” 


Ce aay 


_ Cockney Sportsman (who has made several 
misses): *‘Ha! I hit that time—I saw the feathers 


fly ! ” 
Scot (drily) : 


with th t! mat Ay, Laddie ! They flow away 
© meat. 


eee Oa 


“I’m going to become a missionary,” she said, as 
she gazed at him with a why-don’t-he-ask-me-to- 
marry-him expression on her face. 

Looking down upon her, he replied, ‘Don’t you 
think you had better begin on a he then ?” 

They were married inthe spring. 


—— 0 


Soothing Reply: ‘‘My loye,” said an adoring 
husband to his second wife, as they were leaving 
the church where they had just been married. 
**My love, how embarrassed you seem tome. I 
was afraid you wouldn’t get through the ceremony.” 

“Oh, well, you know, my dear, that’ this is my 
first marriage. Next time I shall be as lively as 
can be,” was the reply. 


Mrs. Flighty: ‘‘The paper says an old lady 
down at Bedford has some needles which she bought 
forty years ago.” 

Mr. Plighty: ‘‘ That may be, my dear. I don’t 
believe any of your needles are yery much worn.” 
20% 

Mrs. Enpec: ‘‘I’ve a good notion to give you a 
piece of my mind, Henry. You certainly deserve 
it.” 


Enpec (discongolately) : ‘‘I believe I should like 
nothing better than a little peace of mind.” 

10: 

He (sentimentally): .“‘How shall I ever leaye 
thee ?” 

She (practically): ‘‘ Well, if you go now, you 
may go out at the door. ButI hear father coming, 
and if you don’t make haste you may go out 
through the window.” 


——:0:——— 


Trate Patron: ‘‘See here, sir. I dropped a 
penny into this machine, and nothing came out.” 

Agents: “‘If nothing came out, that shows it’s 
empty.” 

“ But, sir, what do I get for my penny ?” 

‘« Information.” 

——!01-——— 

‘*Can you write a good hand ?” 
SU SOR BID A 
‘*Can you imitate handwriting ?” 

Applicant: ‘‘ Yes, sir, perfectly.” 

Employer: ‘‘ You can, eh? Phen I don’t want 
you. You might imitate mine. Good-day, sir.” 


Employer: 
Applicant : 
Employer: 


0S 


Jinks (at a party): ‘‘I don’t see what’s the matter 
with that pretty woman over there. She was 
awiully flirty a little while ago, and now she won't 
have anything to do with me!” 

Stranger: ‘‘I expect it’s because I haye just 
come in. She’s my wiie.” 

*——10: 

Friend: ‘“‘ What are you going to do with this 
immense reyolyer?”’ 

Peter Simple: ‘‘ Pm tired of life, me deah fellah, 
and I’m going to blow me bwains out.” 

Friend: “Pshaw! Why don’t you just take 
a pinch of snuff, and sneeze?” 


:0:—— 

*«Skimble complains that he doesn’t sleep well in 
the mornings now.” 

“‘Yes, I know; it’s his book.” 

“‘His book? What do you mean?” 

‘*Hfe’s just published a book, you know, and 
now he’s practising waking in the morning and 
finding himself famous.” 

0 

Jimson: ‘‘ Did you see old Skinflint ?” 

Bobson: ‘‘ Yes. I told him I had come to ask 
him the greatest blessing a man could ask—his 
daughter’s hand.” * 

‘* And what did he say ?” 

‘‘He seemed very much pleased. Said he was 
afraid at first I wanted to borrow £5.” 


le 


Wiite (stopping before a milliner’s shop): ‘‘ Look, 
James, at those beautiful hats, and I declare their 
cost is almost nothing? ” 

‘“‘And do you suppose, my darling,” answered 


the devoted husband, moving her gently on, ‘‘ that |- 


I would force my wife to buy at an establishment 
where they sold things for almost nothing. Not 


much!” 
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Faminy DrscreLine. 


Colonel Fizzletop’ was under the painful necessity 
of administering a severe castigation to his son 
Johnny, After he had completed his labours, he 
said, sternly, to the suffering victim: ‘‘ Now tell 
me why I punished you ?” 

*‘ That’s it,” sobbed Johnny ; ‘‘ you nearly pound 
the life out of me, and now you don’t even know 


! why you did it.” 


“REMARKABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Mr. Thomson presents his compliments to Mr. 
Simpson, and begs to request that he will keep his 
doggs from trespassing on his grounds.” 

‘Mr. Simpson presents his compliments to Mr. 
Thompson, and begs to suggest that in future he 
should not spell ‘ dogs’ with two gees.” 

‘*Mr. Thompson’s respects to Mr. Simpson, and 
will feel obliged if he will add the letter ‘e’ to 
the last word in the note just received, so as to. 
represent Mr. Simpson and lady.” 

“Mr. Simpson returns Mr, Thompson’s note 
unopened, the impertinence it contains being’ 
only equalled by its vulgarity.” 


ESS SLUR lle ENS eS 


TEACHING A GIRL TO SWIM. 


In deep water, under the care of an experienced_ 
person, a girl may be taught to swimin a much 
shorter time than by practising in shallow streams, - 
says a good authority. A rope can be fastened 
around her breast in such a manner that it will 
neither tighten nor unloose, and if courageous . 
enough, she can, thus prepared, plunge in head 
first. The teacher will show her the proper way to 
use the arms, and, finding herself protected by the 
rope, she will feel more faith in the exertion made. © 
The aid of the hand is, however, far better than 
this, as it can be relinquished insensibly. 

The best method of teaching on this plan is for a 
good swimmer to carry the léarner in the arms 
into the water until breast high, laying her nearly 
flat upon it, and supporting her by placing one 
hand under the chest, at the same time giving in- 
struction as to the proper motion of the hands, 
arms, and fect. Ina few days the hand may be 
gradually withdrawn, and the girl-swimmer able to 
do without it. There are very many ‘‘dont’s” 
about swimming. Unlike Punch’s, they begin 
after the act is signed, sealed, and delivered, and 
you are a fair swimmer. The most important piece 
of negative advice is: ‘‘ Don’t ever lose your pre- 
sence of mind.” With that you are mistress of 
the situation, and, other things not overwhelmingly 
against you, can reach land again. 


ar 


‘* Did they give you anything at the farmhouse?” 
asked Pete, the tramp. S 
‘* Yep—pair o’ boots.” 
‘¢ Whatcher done with ’em ?” 
F “*T left them where they were—on the farmer’s 
eet.” s 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words. (address counted), Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Jorwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed sor postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. For further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Flutes (two) 24 \inches long; one light colour, 2s; one black, 
nicely mounted and :finished, 5s. Postai order to Jefls, 192, 
Cattell-road, Birmingham, 

Excellent Printing Press, 10 by 8; nearly new; only 10:3 
a bargain.—C, Newman, 57,St. Mary’s-road, Barking, Hssex. 

Wantedin exchange for) £2.—Jewelry, bovuks, stamps, &c,, &c., 
or anything usefu!. Stamped address forieply.—A. Walton, 12, 
Olare-Street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

All who -love fretwork should send for twenty-five useful 
patterns, sixperce.—Carter, 4, Prince’s-street, Devonport. 

Worth knowing; how to thoroughly waterproof cloth garments ; 
warranted genuine; six stamps to H., 247, Caledonian-road, 
London, N. 

Four valuable recipes; How to make toilet perfume, book- 
binders’ glue, marking ink, furniture polish; poss free, six 
stamps.—D, Brown, 1, Jubilee-terrace, Napier-road, Hast Ham, 
Essex, 

For sale—cheap—lot of good second-hand novels; list on appli- 
cation.—J. Edward Jordan, Alford, Liavs. 

Wanted to pnrebase: * Casseli’s Family Illustrated Paper,” for 
the yeurs 1$54, 1855, and 1856 (large size); state price to) 
“ Waiter.’ iixchange Departiuent, SPARE DMIUMENIS, fettor- 
lane, H.0. 

Ladies.—A fine, clear complexion obtained without resort to 
outward application; simpie and inexpensive method. Recipe 
free, 7 stamps —J. A. Kirby, 4, Humber-pluce, Hull. 

Cheap and seusonable novelties for 5th November and Christmas. 
Price list of recipes, materials, &c, post free, 14d.—Ferris and 
Love, Private Salesmen, Hungerford, 

A good foreign stamp collection wanted, for cash, Address— 
“ Stamps,” Kxchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, 
London. a 
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J. O. (Hull).—You will find a recipe for making 
ice cream in the ‘‘ Household Page” of No. 42 of 
SPARE Moments, post free for three halfpence. 
Are you intending to emigrate to the sunny climes 
of Australia, that you ask for this fayourite summer 
delicacy at this time of the year ? or are you haying 
gloriously fine weather at Hull ? 


ied 
W. H. G. (Bridgnorth).—‘he “‘a’s”” and ‘‘t’s” 
2 the synopsis are to be added to those of Chapter 
II. 


‘gy 
Karr.—Any chemist will supply you with the 
perfume you ask about. None of the young ladies 
about this office are acquainted with any particular 
scent, but the majority are of the opinion that 
sachet powder is what you mean, 


* * 
* 


G. J.; Ratpway Porrer, AND OTHERS, will 
perceive from an announcement in another column 
that we have extended the benefits of our Railway 
Servants’ Insurance scheme. Instead of its being 
necessary that an employé should be killed 
instantaneously to entitle his next of kin to the 
insurance money, we have decided that in future 
the money shall be paid if the employé dies within 
three months from the date of accident. 
“Spare Moments” should now become the most 
popular journal among railway employés, seeing 
that it has been the first paper of its class to include 
them in its insurance benefits, 


ih hs 
One wv Dovusr.—If you do not pursue the first 
named course you deserye to be horsewhipped. 
You write for advice and we giyeit you. Follow 


it, and be wise in time. 
* 
* 


Daisy.—We are very sorry that we must upset 
your expectations of a prompt cheque. The poem 
in question, beginning with the words 


‘There is one spot where I would roam,” 


is now comfortably reclining in our waste-paper 
basket. It will no doubt roam to the desired spot 
yery shortly. 

oat 


“On Tur Roapv” writes us thusly :—‘* As one 
who is constantly worried with the busy and un- 
_ certain life of a commercial traveller, permit me 
on this, the first occasion I have written to you, to 
pour out my little complaint. I cannot get my 
SpaRE Moments unless I am in a fairly populous 
pt of this busy Beehive of the United Kingdom. 

y ‘Spare Moments,’ I do not mean in my 
ordinary daily avocation, but my SPARE MoMENTS 
I like to indulge in over my evening pipe in a 
quiet half-hour, after, perhaps, a rather hard day’s 
work, when the company of your pithy articles 
and stories puts business worries to one side. 
Within the last few weeks, I have been in at 
least a dozen places, and could not get a 
copy of your paper. These include Armagh, 
Clones, Monaghan, Longford, and __ several 
other districts in Ireland, and now ai Llandudno 
(although certainly I have only tried one place 
here). How is this? I can get most of the other 

ournals of your class, but not Sparz Moments, 
It cannot be that it is because your paper is un- 
interesting ; for, as a reader of them all, I say 
emphatically that SPARE Moments beats the lot. 
It is brighter, more witty, and more sensible 
from first to last. Now, I have myself 
for the last six months made it my 
business to buy a couple of copies extra weekly, 


and leaye them at various places I have been. 
Why cannot my brothers on the road do the 
same? Speaking for myself (I enclose my card), 
if you care to send me a few copies of any old 
numbers you may have I shall be only too glad to 
see they are left in places where it cannot be pur- 
chased. Cannot some one else do thesame? They 
haye enjoyed many times the pleasure of its pages 
on a dreary journey; let them try to help others 
to do the same, and show their apprecia- 
tion of their pennyworth of SpARE Moments.” 
———We are extremely obliged to the writer of 
the foregoing for drawing our attention to the 
apparent neglect of the agents at the places named, 
and we are taking steps for insuring that a good 
supply of SPARE MoMENTS is kept for the future. 


* * 
* 


In January we propose to increase the size of 
SparE Moments to twenty-four pages, so that it 
will then be the biggest pennyworth in the market. 
This enlargement will, there is not the least doubt, 
considerably add to its popularity, and go a long 
way to removing the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining copies at some out-of-the-way places. A 
further announcement will shortly be made, but we 
may just mention here that the first of the enlarged 
issues will contain the opening chapters of a story 
by Mr. Clark Russell, written solely for this 
journal. 

% % 
” 

OC. J. F. (Dulwich).—The paragraph was in- 
serted at the special request of a correspondent. 
If we had known that it had previously appeared 
in the paper named, it would neyer haye seen the 
light in this journal. 

* * 
* 

J. B.—You must not reproach us, friend, because 
your MS. was returned to you. The blame rests 
with yourself. If you had placed sufficient stamps 
on the envelope to defray the cost of postage, you 
would, perhaps, ere this, have received a cheque 
in payment for your story. There is, we may 
inform you, a hard-and-fast rule in existence at 
this office that all unpaid, or insufficiently paid, 
letters shall be refused. If this rule were not 
strictly adhered to we should have to be constantly 
putting our hands into our pockets for the purpose 
of paying postage fees on unstamped letters from 
disappointed prize competitors, who, on the spur of 
the moment, disgusted at not seeing their names in 
print, think it the best joke in the world to sit 
down and roundly abuse the Editor for his stupidity 
in not immediately recognising the superior merit 
of their own contributions oyer the story which had 
been awarded the prize. 


8. D.—Though your poetry is about of the 
average merit, we would advise you to direct your 
thoughts to some other field of literature, as there 
is little demand for poetry, and the compensation 
for it, as a rule, is yery moderate. 


* % 
* 


M. L. G., who is a book-keeper, and sits or 
stands behind a desk the better part of the day, 
complains that he has grown so nervous he can 
scarcely hold the pen, and fears he will have to 
‘‘ give up his situation and starve.” He has taken 
gallons of medicine, from which he has derived no 
benefit—————What patent tonics and bottled 
nerve-stimulants have failed to do, perhaps a plain, 
wholesome diet and regular exercise may accom- 
plish. Want of out-door exercise is the root of 
many of the physical as well as mental ailments to 
which mankind is subject. There is no tonic like 
a walk in the early morning for toning up the 
system for the day’s work, if that work be of a 
sedentary nature, nor for allaying restlessness, 
soothing irritated nerves, and insuring a good 
night’s rest, like a daily evening ‘‘ constitutional.” 
If you would get the best results from these walks 
you must forget you are walking for your health. 
Try to divert your mind from your ailments. 
Don’t count your pulse as you go along, nor feel 


if your heart is beating naturally. 
must necessarily be in the city; but though you 
cannot, therefore, take in as much healthful ozone 
as if you ‘‘ trod the wood-paths free and far,” you 
can find more diversion for the mind by observing 
the different faces of the throng, speculating as to 
their destinations, their hopes, joys, and sorrows, 
their characters and pursuits. 
mind is quite as necessary in your case as exercise 
of the muscles. See that your bedroom is well 
ventilated, and abstain from tobacco and all 
alcoholic drinks. 
* * 
* 

Cxor1A.—A banneret was a knight who in 
feudal times possessed a certain amount of fiefs, 
and had the right of carrying a banner. This honour 
was also very generally adopted among Huropean 
nations, and was awarded on the field of battle to 
those who had distinguished themselves. Knights 
bannerets were considered in England next to 
barons in precedence. The dignity has not been 
conferred for a long time. 

* *® 
* 

H. 8. G.—The passion flower is a genus of the 
plants so called because they were deemed emble- 
matic of the Passion or Crucifixion of Christ. In 
palmate leaves (palmate signifying the shape of a 
a hand) are seen the hands of Christ’s persecutors, 
and in the conspicuous tendrils the scourges; the 
ten parts of the flower envelope, calyx and corolla 
together, stand for the disciples, two of whom, 
Peter and Judas, were absent ; the fringe repre- 


sents the crown of thorns, or, according to some, - 


the halo of glory; the five anthers (the summits or 
tops of the stamens of flowers, containing the 
pollen or fertilising dust), are symbolic of the five 
wounds, and the three styles (the middle portion of 
the pistil), with their capitate stigmas, stand for 
the nails, two for the hands and one for the feet, 
with which the body was nailed to the Cross. 


* % 
* 


J. B.—We do not know the name of the villain 


who inyented the ba:rel organ, though he is said 
to have lived in the 18th century. Probably he 
was the same 
accordian. 
%* * 
* 

A Youne Grru.—To remove the yellow tartar 
from your teeth, clean them quickly with a mixture 
of pure muriatic acid, one ounce; water, one ounce; 
honey, two ounces. Wet a tooth-brush freely with 
this mixture, briskly rub your dark teeth, and in a 
moment’s time they will be white ; then rinse them 
thoroughly as soon as youcan. ‘This preparation 
will injure the enamel of the teeth, if left upon 
them, or if often used. Oleaning the teeth 
regularly with a good tooth-paste will prevent 
the tartar from coating them again. The test 
tooth-powder to remove tartar is made of finely- 
powdered charcoal, two ounces; honey, one ounce; 
chlorate of potash, one half-drachm, and one ounceof 
water or of bay rum. 


We will forward a cepy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 


ing terms prepaid :— 
ae 12 months ... ... .., 


. 68, 6d, 
8s, 8d. 
S sue: Sadan Uae) SiMe Geiaiae 
Rates tor other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co,, 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARH MOMEN'TS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, H.0., 3istjOctober, 1891, ; 
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ONE PENNY. 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. J. L. TOOLE 


commenced life in a wine merchant’s office, but, 
on the advice of Charles Dickens, he forsook the 
intoxicating sphere, and ascended to the no less 
intoxicating glamour of the stage. He had pre- 
viously taken a great number of parts in amateur 
theatricals as a member of the City Histrionic 
Club; but it was at the age of nineteen that he in 
earnest sought fame on the professional boards, 
and this was on a provincial tour, when he 
made his first appearance at Ipswich under the 
eae of John Layers, A year afterwards 

e returned to the Metropolis and appeared in 
the character of ‘‘Simmons” in Vhe Spita/- 
fields Weaver. The part fitted him to a ‘‘ T,” and, 
having seen his success assured, he immediately 
resumed his own name. Leaving the Hay- 
market, he next played the part of ‘‘Sam 
Pepys,” in The King’s Rival, a collaboration 
by Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, at the St. 
James's. | 

From the St. James’s this volatile actor went 
to the Lyceum, staying there for three years 
(1856—1859), and among the many characters 
he, essayed may be particularly mentioned 
“ Wanfaronade” in Belphegor, and ‘‘ Autolycus”’ 
in the burlesque Perdita. At the end of 1859 he 
removed to the Adelphi, under Benjamin 
Webster's management, and here he created the 

art ofthe immortal andinimitable ‘‘Spriggins,” 
in that laughable farce Jci on Parle Francais. 
This was undoubtedly his greatest success up 
to that period. It must not be thought that 
Toole is a comedian only, for he is also a 
tragedian when occasion requires. He created 
the parts of ‘‘ Stephen Digges;”’ ‘‘ Joe Bright,” 
in Through Fire and Water ; and ‘‘ Michael 
Garner” in Dearer than Life. Thus it will be 
. seen that J. L. Toole can draw tears as well 
as laughter from his audiences. 

It was many years after this that the people’s 
“Johnny ” went to his own theatre, and created 
the scores of parts with which we are all so § 
familiar. Mr. Tooleis always full of that hearty 
fun which has characterised him throughout his 5 
career. Heis very fond ofhis game of cards, and ¢ 
often is a company of ardent players disturbed to 
merriment by some of his quaint sayings and facial 
expressions. While holiday-making he is a host 
in himself to the letter, and there is always sure to 
be plenty of fun about when Jovial Johnny is on 
the move. No living actor is credited with more fun- 
loving propensities than Mr. Toole, and few actors’ 
sayings and doings haye been more industriously 
chronicled. On one occasion a large bouquet of 
roses was sent to Mrs. Brough with a card with 
the words: ‘‘ With an admirer’s best wishes—J. 
Eloot” written upon it. Fora long time, and in 
the presence of the perpetrator of the joke, Mrs. 
Brough was mystified until the truth came out, 
and J. Eloot was found to be J. Toole, written 
backwards. Itis curious to know that the very 
dilapidated trousers worn by the comedian in the 
character of the ‘‘ Artful Dodger” were genuine 
theatrical curiosities. They were not made to look 
old, but were really threadbare, and worn in the 


conflict with time and hard usage. They are 
said to haye been on the stage for 100 years. 
On one occasion, when the comedian was passin g 
through Bury St. Edmunds, the train for some 
reason was delayed for a while. Mr. Toole, always 
ready for a joke, wished to try one on the station- 
master, so he asked for that functionary. On his 
making his appearance, the actorinquired: ‘* What 
time will the funeral take place?” ‘‘ Whatfuneral?” 
said the astonished official. ‘‘ Why,” said Toole, 
with a serious look, ‘‘ haye,we not come to Bury St. 
Edmunds ?.” 


MR. J. L. TOOLE, 
(From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


But turning from anecdote to his surroundings, 
we find the actor’s dressing-room like a cosy 
arlour, situated under the box office of the little 
Tee in King William-street. A table adorns the 
centre, and MSS., books, knick-knacks, and bric-d- 
brac rest upon it. There are a couple of small 
chairs in the apartment, and an easy one in front 
of the make-up glass. This latter chair is easy 
indeed, or at least it ought to be so, from the effects 
of wear and tear it shows. Old associations abound 
in eyery corner, one of the principal objects being 
a signed picture of ‘‘ Joey Grimaldi,” while another 
one near it shows the same inimitable clown with 
a tub’on his lap and a ladder in his hand. Under- 
neath are written the words: ‘‘As he appeared at 
his farewell benefit at Drury Lane, June 27, 1828.” 
Photos of all.the celebrated dramatic lights are 
there, and the popular comedian in multitudinous 
guises is prominent amongst the rest. Photographs 


of royalty are very conspicuous, and foremost 
among them is one of the Prince of Wales, pre- 
sented to Mr. J. L. Toole by the Heir- Apparent 
himself. Mr. Toole is fifty-eight years of age, 
haying been born on March 23, 1833. 


20: 
CARDINAL MANNING, 


| who completed his eighty-second birthday last July, 


is wonderfully indefatigable and active in spite of 

his four score and odd years. There are few even 

younger men who have the ‘‘doings,” so to 
speak, of the worid at their fingers’ end so 
readily, and there are not many who can look 
back on their earliest boyhood with a clearer 
memory. 

As a Harrow boy, the Cardinal played at 
Lords’ for two successive seasons in the elevens 
which opposed Eton. Butcricket—although he 
delighted in the game—was not the only 
pastime which was seductive to him. Riding 
and boating both found an ardent supporter in 
young Manning, and a skilful one to boot. 
And it is to manly exercises whilst young 
that the Cardinal attributes to a certain extent 
his comparatively hale and hearty appearance. 
Nearly all the interesting relics of his youth 
have gone one by one in presents to admiring 
friends, but the old camp bedstead upon which 
he has slept all his life he still retains. 

The Cardinal’s mode of living is surprising in 
its regularity. He generally rises about 7.30, 
has a frugal breakfast, dines at 1.30, and takes 
tea at 7, then retires at 11.30. He is almost a 
vegetarian, likes the plainest of liying, and 
prefers the most unpretentious surroundings. 

At his large square-built mansion off the 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, Cardinal Manning keeps 
two private secretaries busily engaged answering 
the many scores of letters which daily arrive, 
and attending to the hundred-and-one business 
calls which he is unable himself to see to. 

No one dislikes the habit of snufftaking more 
than his Eminence, and when recently called to 
mind that St. Charles of Bonomeo was addicted 
to the habit, he replied: “‘I am aware of the 
fact, and know that his body lies in Milan in 
a wonderful state of preseryation, but the 
principal feature of the face, his nose, is 
gone.” 

His Eminence was born at Totteridge, in Hert- 
fordshire. 


r= 


Theatrical wife: ‘‘I seo, dear, that snoring is 
caused by a person always keeping the mouth open 
during the night.” 

Husband: ‘‘Is that so? Then it’s a wonder 
you don’t snore in the daytime.” 


——:0:—— 


‘““How much shall you charge for a Bologna 
sausage that shall reach from one of my ears to 
the other?” asked a soldier of Berlin in a dealer. 

‘‘ Fifty kreutzers,” was the reply. 

‘“‘T take the offer,” replied the soldier. ‘‘ One of 
my ears was cut off in a battle a thousand miles 
from here.” There was a compromise. 
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The Race for ealth. 
“ ‘By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of ‘‘ Minnigrey,” “ Stanfield Hall,” ‘‘ The 


“Will and the Way,” “ The Young Pretender,” 
a “« Temptation,’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE TWO LONE WOMEN AT BORDERCLEUGH—DEATH 
OF GILBERT RAWLINS, 


04 several days after her arriyal at Bordercleugh, 
~ Mabel remained stupefied with the misfortune which 
had overwhelmed her. 

“Puir thing!” old Maud would frequently exclaim, 
“it's a sair thing to be deprived of reason! but we maun 
submit when He is pleased to bear a heavy hand upon 
us!” 

Gilbert Rawlins marked with isatisfaction the impres- 
sion produced upon the mind of his domestic—that his 
charge was mad. What else could the simple creature 
suppose induced so respectable a person as her:master to 
confine his own niece a prisoner at Bordercleugh. 

“ Ah, Maud,” he would say, with a hypocritical expres- 
sion of concern, “it is a sad affliction! Instead of being a 
comfort to my age, she adds to its cares,” 

“And what may be the cause?” the kind-hearted 
Scotchwoman inquired. 

“A bad husband and the loss of her child,” answered 
Gilbert ; “which died in its infancy. But she persists in 
believing it was stolen from her, and has wandered like a 
wee creature over the country, in the vain hope of finding 
it ” 

* Puir thing—puir thing, she has a mother’s heart.” 

From that time, Maud became so thoroughly persuaded 
of the insanity of the prisoner that Gilbert Rawlins felt 
assured no argument of his niece would shake either her 
fidelity or conviction. 

And Mabel would have become insane—for recollections 
crowded upon her in that lonely, solitary tower, which 
must have driven reason from its throne—had not prayer 
sustained her. 

To her entreaties Gilbert lent a deaf ear—nothing 
could induce him to set her at liberty: like most men who 
have violated their promises, he had no faith in those of 
others, 

Several months passed without bringing the least change 
in thecondition of Mabel. The old Scotchwoman attended 
to her wants, and would occasionally sit and listen to her 
recital of her sorrows, with that half-pitying, incredulous 
air which marked her opinion of her insanity. , 

“ Hopeless—hopeless!" the captive would sigh; “she 
does not believe me.” 

After which for several days she would remain silent. 

As we before stated, Gilbert Rawlins was a bold and 
resolute man, One evening intelligence was brought to 
Bordercleugh that several poachers had been seen beating 
for game in the wood which separated the domain from 
the wild, uncultivated heath. It was one of his own 
shepherds who came with the information. 

“Give me my gun, Willie,” exclaimed the old man, 
turning to the boy—Maud's son. 

“God save us!” Maud remarked; “Surely, Master 
Rawlins, ye wadna’ venture out sic anight as this ? ” 

“ Hang the night!” replied her master, as he dropped a 
bullet into the barrel of his gun. 

“‘An’ what time will I look for ye back ?” inquired the 
anxious domestic, who, despite his rough ways and harsh 
temper, was really attached to the old man. 

“ Not later than twelve] ” : 

So saying, Gilbert Rawlins buttoned on his shooting- 
jacket, and, taking the shepherd with him, left the house, 
directing Willie to make the doors fast after him. 

Ina few minutes the boy returned to the apartment 
where his mother was sitting with her plaid drawn over 
her head, by the wood fire, which blazed cheerfully on the 
hearthstone, rocking herself to and fro with that peculiar 
motion which indicates grief amongst the Scotchwomen of 
the bumble classes. 

“Eh, mither,”’ said the boy ; “dinna greet sae! ” 

“T canna help it, Willie—1 canna help it. It will be a 
fair night for Bordercleugh; as ye went down the stairs 
wi’ the maister, | closed the window—for the wind cam’ 
blustering in wi’ its cauld breath—and who should come 
whizzing agin it but Grey Jack, and that’s nae canny sign, 
ye ken 

Grey Jack was a large owl of a fierce species which for 
many years had inhabited the roof of the towerof Border- 
cleugh, 

Even Willie’s incredulity was not proof against the 
appearance of Grey Jack, and he remained silent, 

The thunder, which for some time had been growling at 
a distance, at last burst fearfully over the building: the 
neal was accompanied by broad flashes of lightning, 
which, penetrating to the interior of the room, lit it for 
an instant, completely overpowering the blaze of the fire. 
There was a beating of wings against the casement, and 


' the shrill cry of the owl was heard again. 


Maud thought of the lone woman inthe dreary chamber 


inthe tower. Impelied by a feeling of pity, and perhaps 
_ by adesire of companionship, she lit the lamp, and de- 


termined to visit her, 


E 
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sshe left the room, she desired her son on no account 
to leave the place till her return. The caution was un- 
necessary—for the boy, as Gilbert Rawlins used to com- 
plain, was too fond of the ingle-nook to desert it willingly, 
especially on such a night. : 

VYhen Mand entered the Long Chamber she found, to 
her surprise, that Mabel was seated ab one of the open 
casements, gazing as calmly upon the war of elements 
as if they had been powerless to scathe her. 

Placing her lamp upon the table, the first care of her 
visitor was to draw a bundle of fagots and furze from 
the recess where they were piled, and in a few minutes 
they blazed and crackled cheerily upon the hearth, 

“Where is my uncle?” demanded Mabel. - 

“Gone upon a wild-goose chase after the poachers,” 
answered Maud. ‘“ Would the deil had ripped a hole 
in Andrews’s tongue before he had wiled the gude man 
frae his hame on sic an errand! You’ must be unco’ 
lonesome ?” 

*‘T am never alone,” was the reply, 

Her visitor looked superstitiously round her. Like 
most of her countrywomen, she was a devout believer 
in the marvellous and supernatural. 

“ And wha,” she inquired, “ keeps you company ? 

“My own sad thoughts,” replied Mabel, 

“Tike enough,” obseryed Maud, considerably relieved. 
“T canna wonder at their being sad ones in this dismal 
place. Why fordo ye no give your uncle the promise he 
asks, and live wi’ the rest of the family down below?” 

The-promise which the speaker alluded to was neither 
oe nor less than an oath not to quit the place whilst he 
lived. 

“Because I could not keep it,” answered the captive; 
“my feelings would not let me. There is a voice within 
my heart which, stronger than a thousand promises, would 
urge me forth to seek for my lost child.” 

The listener shook her head, for she considered every 
allusion to her lost child as a fresh proof of her insanity. 

“You and my uncle think me mad ?” she added. 

“ Weel—mad—nae; that’s no’ exactly the word,” replied 
the old woman soothingly; “but just something which in 
Scotland we call daft like.” 

“ And yet my uncle would trust to my promise, as you 
term it, not to quit the place? Maud—Manud! I am a 
closer reasoner than you are with all my madness.” 

Her visitor confessed that she could not exactly com- 
prehend it; but added that her master did, for he had had 
considerable experience in such cases. 

However solitary the life of a woman may be, it is very 
seldom that she loses her innate loye of gossip. It was 
just so with Maud: the night, too, was one to provoke 
confidence. 

“ T have heard,” she said, “‘frae Andrews, the shepherd 
and others abont the place that Gilbert Rawlins had 
charge of a poor young gentleman who it was said was 
quite demented, and that at times it was necessary to 
employ yiolence. How it must have pained the master— 
for wi’ a rough tongue he has a soft heart.” : 

“ As soft as the granite that these walls are built of |” 
exclaimed his niece. ‘I witnessed it all. I was a mere 
child at the time; but it left an impression upon my heart 
and memory which years have not been able to efface, 
Heaven!” she added with an inyoluntary shudder, ‘I 
sometimes wonder how that man can sleep!” f 

“Sleep!” repeated Mand, not supposing for an instant 
that the speaker alluded to her uncle ; “ why the poor man 
is dead!” 

“Murdered!” groaned Mabel. 

At the word “mur er’ her visitor turned deadly pale; 
for she suddenly recollected that they were sitting in the 
yery room which the unfortunate gentleman used to occupy. 

“Not by sudden violence,” continued the prisoner, ex- 
cited by her recollections ; “his persecutors were far too 
prudent for that! He was subjected to indignities and 
taunts which his proud heart could not brook, Hyen 
the brutal lash was not spared him! He died at last, and 
the long-calculated end was gained. His name is a for- 
gotten word. But God has not forgotten him,” she added ; 
“ His hand will fall at last and crush the cruel persecutors 
in His wrath!” : 

“Kh, woman!” ejaculated the terror-stricken domestic, 
“dinna speak in that way—it’s awsome to hear you! Why, 
Andrews, the shepherd, the foolish auld gomeril, told me 
that the mad gentleman was nae other than my laird’s ain 


” 


_brother!” 


“ He was right,” answered Mabel, with. desperate firm- 
ness. “The victim was his brother—his elder brother. I 
only knew the fatal truth very lately—and the truth has 
brought me here.” 

There was a silence which neither of the females 
appeared inclined to break. The prisoner seemed buried 
in the sadness of her recollections and her wrongs, whilst 
her visitor sat rocking to and fro, reflecting on the tale she 
had just heard. For the first time, a suspicion that her 
master’s niece was not insane had crossedher. Repeatedly 
she strove to dismiss it from her mind. Weta gly 

As the night advanced, so did the uneasiness of Mand 
increase at the absence of her master. Several times she 
fancied that she heard his voice, and called to Willie, in 
fhe apartment below, to go to the gate, but no one was 

ere. 

“Something must have happened!” the old woman 
rope repeating to herself; “the bird of evil omen 
did not scream and beat ‘its wings against the window in 
vain, 1 RS ech das | SRR ONE His ix 


4 
t 


1an passed the h 
f, coldly and. di 
ith it 


un, broken in pieces, wag lying on the ground beside him. 
"0. p f Uilbert, 4, ‘usual, had taken the 
key of hischamber with him, They felt in his pocket, but 
could not discover it. ] 

Im her ccnfusion and distress Maud directed the men 
to bear him to the apartment of Mabel—the last place, had 
her master been aware of it, he would have chosen to be 
conveyed to, 

“Tg he dead?” demanded the prisoner with sudden 
PPS for the desire of liberty was strong within her 

reast, » by a he 

A deep groan from the sufferer announced that he still 
lived. Brandy and stimulants were applied and he 
slowly opened his eyes. 

His looks wandered round the room, till they fell at last 
upon the pale, anxious countenance of his niece—the pos- 
sibility of whose escape flashed instantly upon his mind. 
Turning to the old Scotchwoman, he impatiently demanded 
the keys of the house. ; ar 

The domestic loosened them from her girdle, and placed 
them in his hands. Qe sae? 

“T am ill, Maud,’’ he said—very ill; but I know I can 
en to you,for I have been a kind master to you—have I 
not?” ; 

“Tt were an ill] word to deny it!” answered the 
female. ie 

“T'shall be better in a few days,” he continued ; and 
then I will do something handsome for you; only be 
faithful to your charge and——” 

The returming faintuess overcame him—he could not 
conclude his instructions; but the domestic perfectly 
understood them—for he pointed to Mabel, and gave her 
back the keys. . ad, ; 

With the assistance of the men, Gilbert Riawlins was 
placed upon the bed, and the boy Willie was despatched 
to the villasve for surgical assistance. There was no 
wound upon the person of the old man—at least, none 
that was apparent. ‘The injuries he had received were ~ 
either from a fall or the buti-end ofthe broken gun which 


had been found beside him. © aw ei 

“Tm in a sair strait!" exclaimed Maud. “ Wha will 
watch and tend him whilst I see to the house? And he 
cannot bide strangers at Bordercleugh.” 

“Twill,” said Mabel, “if you will permit me. The 

romise I never would give to my uncle, not to escape, I 
freely make to you; that is,’ she added, “as long as he 
lives!” ~ ; } 

“You may trust her, Maud!” groaned her master, who 
had heard eyery syllable ; “she never lies!” : 

In making this concession, the prisoner was prompted by 
prudence as well as humanity. Hscape was impossible; 
and she foresaw that her promise would not bind ‘her long 
—for the hand of death was already upon her uncle. 
When the surgeon from Haddington arrived he saw at 
once that his skill was useless; the internal injuries which 
the old man had received precluded all hope of his re- 
covery. : ; j 

“ How did it occur?” he inquired. 

“Poachers! groaned Gilbert. 

“Should you know the man?” asked the man of 
science, Ge . i 

“No!” answered the patient; “he was disguised—his 
features blackened by crape. Once I thought——” he 
hesitated a tew moments, during which he appeared to be 
deliberating with himself. * No, nol” he added; “it was 
fancy! He is far from here! I must have been mis- 
taken |” ADGA Mice sees 

During the day Mabel knelt by the bedside of the 
sufferer, and offered upa long and feryent prayer, not for 
his recovery—that, from the first, she knew to be hope- 
less—but for pardon for his sins. She prayed that Heaven 
would touch his heart—spoke of the terror of His judg- 
ments ion the hardened—the overflowing of His mercy 
toners those who truly repent, and seek Him in humility 
and faith. re 

mais writhed upon his bed like a crushed viper; her 
words conjured up recollections which were terrible to 
endure; the chamber, too, added to his fears; it had been 
that of his former charge—the maniac brother of the Harl 
of Moretown. i 
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Then the conscience-stricken wretch would bury his face 
in the coyerlid, as if to shut out from his sight the 
phagtom which remorse had conjured up, t 

t an early hour in the morning, the surgeon visited his 


se" 


patient again: he found the old man sleeping. 
“A gude sign, is it no?” inquired Maud, who had 
anxiously watched his countenance. “Ppir gentleman | 


he had a weary night—raving about ghaists and sic un- 
earthly things; but the fever has left him, I’m thinkin'] ” 

“Tt would be cruel to deceive you,” replied the gentle- 
man. “Mortification has comménced—he has not twelve 
hours to live! When he awakes," he added, “in all 
probability he will be free from pain and rational, then is 
the moment to send for a magistrate to receive his de- 
claration, or to make his last worldly arrangements.” 

At the name of a magistrate, the heart of the poor 
prisoner bounded with hope, and she eagerly requested 
that he would send for the nearest, It was her intention 
to claim his protection the instant he arrived—even though 
she adhered to the promise she had made of not quitting 
the house whilst her uncle lived. 

The gentleman promised and took his leave. Maud 
descended to conduct him from the house, leaving Mabel 
to watch by the bedside of her relative, 

Although late events had considerably shaken the old 
Scotchwoman’s belief in the insanity of her charge, still 
she was not quite convinced, and she eagerly seized the 
occasion of settling her doubts upon the point at once. 
Like most uneducated persons, she had a profound 
respect for doctors and lawyers—but especially the 
former. i aol 

‘And so, sir,” she said, wiping her eyes, “there’s nae 
chance for the maister ?” 

“ None, my good woman,” was the reply; “none!” 

“ Weel—weel—we mun all gang to our account; pray 
Heaven he has not a long ane!” piously ejaculated Maud. 
“Your honour will not be offended,” she added, “at my 
just asking a question or so? x 

“Not in the least.” 

“Tt’s just what is iyour real opinion of the woman 


upstairs ? 


“Mr, Rawlins’s daughter?” 

“Nae, nae, hisniece. Is she just right in her mind 2?” 

“Right in her mind!” repeated the surgeon, with a 
smile at what appeared to him a most ridiculous supposi- 
tion—as right as you are! I have seldom met with a 
person who, under the sorrow she must feel at the approach- 
ing death of a near and doubtless dear relative, evinced 
more fortitude and self-possession. “Grief,” he added, 
“must have unsettled your wits to ask such a question.” — 

aud received the rebuke humbly. Thanking him for 

haying answered her question, she carefully closed the 
gates, and locked them after him. gay 

‘When Gilbert Rawlins awoke from his sleep, as the 
medical man had foretold, he was free from pain; but so 
excessively weak that he could scarcely raise himself from 


the pillow. His niece was kneeling by the side of the bed 


in earnest mental prayer. For some moments he regarded 
her in silence. His heart was touched at the proof of her 
gentle and forgiving nature. 

Mabel,” he said, ‘‘ you have a kind heart, and if I live 
I will atone for my formerharshness! Let there be peace 
between us! Forgive the past.” Ne 

“ As freely, uncle, as I hope to be forgiven. But this,” 
she added, in a serious tone, “is not the moment to think 
of earthly things. There is One whose pardon is of 
more consequence than that of a weak, sinful creature 
like myself.” , 

Her uncle looked at her with an inquiring glance, 

“Do you think I am so near death, then 2” 

Mabel evaded the question, and proceeded to inform 
him of the visit of the surgeon whilst he slept. 

“ What said he?” demanded the old man, anxiously, 
* “He has promised to return with a magistrate,” she re- 


_ plied, “to receive your declaration in order that the 


murderer may be brought to justice.” 


Fs 


Atthe word “murderer” the heart of Gilbert Rawlins 
beat wildly. It implied that he was looked upon as one 
already dead tu the world. 

As gently as possible she explained to him that, morti- 
fication having commenced, there was no hope, 

or some minutes there was a silence in the room, 
broken only by the hard breathing ofthe dying man, who 
appeared crushed and pyerwhelmed by the intelligence. 
He had always-entertained a dread of death, but, as the 
King of Terrors approached, and he wascompelled to meet 
him face to face, his fears redoubled; and bursting at 
last into a flood of tears he entreated his niece to pray 
for him. ila Fst wa Dae Bi 

For more than an hour she remained upon her knees, 
imploring mercy for the sins of the harsh old man who had 
so cruelly oppressed her. mo 1s, pS ee ; 

“ Mabel,” said her uncle, “this is no moment for worldly 
concealments, ‘The weight of my crimes has long since 
been a burthen to me, and I would have Beakined the task 
the tempter imposed, of detaining you, could I have done 
80 with safety. I now feel there can be no repentance 
ithout atonement. I have no heir but you, This is not 
all” he added; “with my death the restraint in which 


you have been held must end. You remember my 


chamber?” dW 
_ 1 Perfectly,” answered Mabel. 


__ Raise the third board from the foot of the bed,” con- 
tinued the dying man, “Yon will find under it a ber 
containing my will, a Bible which I lately brought from 


the lodge at Moretown Park, and the letters which I 
received from his lordship during: the lifetime of his un- 
happy brother. Make what use of them your own prudence 
ee good sense shall direct, I neither advise you to 
spore the villainy of your oppressor nor conceal it, The 
Bible contains the sad tale of a prisoner's sufferings,” 
groaned the old man, “There is enough in it to blast the 
character of the proud earl for ever, if not to render him 
amenable to justice.” 

The remorse of the speaker overpowered him, and he 
wept and sobbed like a child. 

“Tam dying, Mabel!”’ he shrieked—“ dying and un- 
forgiven!” 

Again the strong-hearted woman had recourse to prayer. 
As the words came from her lips, the troubled spirit of 
Gilbert Rawlins became more composed. He gently closed 
his eyes, and his lips moved in mental supplication. 

Suddenly there was the sound of approaching footsteps 
on the stairs, Mabel, trusting that it was the magistrate and 
the surgeon, rose to receive them. The door was thrust 
open, and, to her terror and astonishment, she recognised 
her old persecutor—Kelf, 

“T3 he dead?” demanded the ruffian, 

She pointed to the bed, 

His former confederate opened his eyes and essayed to 
speak, but the death-rattle choked him, and he expired, 
with his hand extended towards the intruder, and the half- 
spoken word upon his lips, 

What that word was, for the present we must leave our 
readers to divine. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MABEL FINDS ANOTHER GAOLER—QUEER LIGHTS— 
THE STRANGER AT THE INN. 


At the sight of Kelf the heart of Mabel sank within 
her breast with sad foreboding. ‘The future, which a 
moment since seemed bright with hope, was once more 
dark and clouded. 

“ You did not expect to see me!” exclaimed the ruffian, 
with a satirical grin upon his countenance; ‘thought to 
escape, eh? You have but changed your gaoler—but don't 
be alarmed,” he added ; “if you are wise, I shall prove a 
kind one.” 

The look which accompanied the words told the un- 
happy woman that the restraint she had endured wag not 
the worst evil she had to expect at the hands of her new 
persecutor. 

“T have yet to learn,” she replied, endeavouring to 
master her terror, “by what right I am detained a 
prisoner.” é 

“Right!” repeated the fellow, with a chuckle ; “ by the 
right which governs the world—force. You know too 
much for those who have the power as well as the will to 
keep you here, and a lock and key is the only bridle for a 
woman's tongue. You may fret and fume,” he added, “as 
much as you please, but it will be a long time before you 
fret yourself out of Bordercleugh whilst I keep the keys.” 

“J will not despair,” said Mabel, firmly, “ Heaven, in 
its mercy, has not removed one persecutor merely to give 
me another.” : 

Despite her tears and entreaties to be permitted to 
remain in the chamber with the dead body of her relative, 
the keeper, partly by threats and partly by force, succeeded 
in removing her to an apartment situated in a remote por- 
tion of the building, where he locked her and Maud 
together, for he was far irom feeling assured of the fidelity. 
of the old Scotchwoman. As for the boy Willie, he de- 
spatched him with a letter to the steward at Moretown, 
with intelligence of the death of Gilbert Rawlins. 

No sooner was he alone than he began to search the body 
of the old man for his keys.- What he required was the 
one of his chamber, but he could not find it. 

“No matter!’’ he muttered; “TI shall have plenty of 
time to see what the old fool has left behind him, and a 
crowbar will do as well as the key.” 

On the return of the surgeon, accompanied by a 
magistrate, to receive the last deposition of Gilbert Raw- 
lins, Kelf informed them that he was~in possession of the 
house, by directions ofithe Earl of Moretown, who had long 
promised him the reversion of the place, Ashe was well 
known to both the gentlemen, from his former residence 
at Bordercleugh, no suspicion was excited. 

In answer to an inquiry respecting the females, he 
replied that they had “left for Newcastle ;” adding, with a 
well-acted assumption of ill-humour, that he considered 
himself badly used by being left to shift for himself in 
such a wilderness as the old house. 

On the following day the steward arrived, who fully 
confirmed his statement. He was a shrewd man of the 
world, and neither could nor would see or understand 
anything which might prove displeasing to his patron. 

The form of an inquest was gone through. The verdict, 
in the absence of evidence on which the jury could decide, 
was an.open one. 

The day after the former tenant was buried the keeper 
released his prisoners. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of Maud at the 
treatment she had endured. 

“Only let Willie return,” she said ; “and she would see 


if he would dare to detain her a prisoner.” 


. Willie did not return, and his mother as well as Mabel 
remained at the mercy of the keeper, who, whenever he 


thought fit to quit the place, had only to lock the door of 


communication between the tower and the house, and 
feel perfectly assured of finding them both safe on his 
return. 

There were few neighbours of any standing near the 
place. The poor cotters who lived upon the estate thought 
it strange that Mr. Kelf—as they now styled him—should 
reside in the mansion without a single domestic ; but they 
were too prudent to give expression to their surmises, for 
he was one of those overbearing men whom it is dangerous 
to quarrel with, especially as it was generally known that 
he enjoyedthe confidence of their landlord, the Harl of 
Moretown. 

The probability is that these surmises and doubts would 
gradually have died away had not circumstances occurred 
to keep them fresh in the minds of the rustics. 

Lights were frequently seen by the shepherds and 
drovers who passed at all hours of the night by the road 
near Bordercleugh, streaming through the window of the 
old tower, which, as we previously stated, was not onl 
strongly barred, but at such an elevation as to preclude a 
possibility of catching a glimpse of the interior, 

This generally occurred when Kelf was known to be 
from home, at one of the neighbouring fairs or market 
towns, engaged in dissipation or business. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that these lights were 
nothing more than signals made by Maud and Mabel, in 
the hope of attracting attention. 

The terror and superstition grew to such a height among- 
the cotters and shepherds that after sunset the road by 
Bordercleugh was carefully avoided. 

“Tt must eventuaily excite observation,” Mabel would 
say at each fresh disappointment, ‘and may bring us 
aid,” 

Her companion in misfortune shook her head de- 
spairingly. 

On forcing the door of Rawlins’ chamber—which he 
appropriated for his own use—Kelf, to his great dis- 
appointment, discovered neither money nor valuables of 
any kind. He could not understand it, for he knew that 
Gilbert must have died rich, Little did the ruffian 
imagine that his footsteps passed over the concealed 
treasure twenty times a day at the very least, 

Often did he curse in the lone hours of the night the 
isolated state in which the task he had accepted compelled 
him to live. 

When solitude became more than usually intolerable 
Kelf would resort for change toa lone public-house, about 
two miles distant from Bordercleugh, frequented chiefly by 
drovers and travellers of inferior grade. There, as the 
agent of “my lord,” he was treated with a deference 
highly flattering to his vanity. 

One night, while seated in the comer by the fire in the 
chair reserved for his exclusive use, a stranger entered the 
room. He was a tall, rakish, half-gipsy looking man, 
between thirty and forty years of age, who had evidently 
received much rough usage from the world, and doubtless 
had returned it. 

Calling fora mutchkin of whisky, he seated himself 
directly opposite to the keeper—who: felt convinced that 
he had seen him before ; but when or where he could not 
at the moment recollect. 

“A cold night, sir,’ observed the traveller, nodding to 
Kelf; “the wind whistles as keenly over the moor as a 
woman's tongue. But, perhaps,” he added, “you reside 
in these parts, and are used to it?” 

“ Not I,” replied Kelf, winking at those present, as a 
hint not to contradict him; “Iam a stranger here, like 
yourself,” 

“ Ah, then you can give me no information,” rejoined 
thestranger. “It's of no great matter, I only wished to 
make a few inquiries respecting the road—nothing more.” 

Although this was uttered in the most natural tone 
possible, it did not deceive Kelf, who began to feel that 
vague alarm which the consciousness of crime engenders: 
it was in vain that he tried every means his cunning could 
suggest to draw the stranger out. Wither the latter had 
nothing to reveal, or was toomuch upon his guard to betray 
himself, 

One by one the company gradually dropped off, and the 
traveller retired to his room for the night. 

The following day proved a wretched one. The rain 
fell with that steady perseverance which forbade all hope 
of its speedily clearing up. The guest announced his 
intention to the landlord to remain there for another 
night. 

Under pretence of disliking to eat his meals alone, he 
joined the landlord and his wife at their homely breakfast 
—spoke of different countries he had visited—making him- 
self ag agreeable and entertaining as an expecienced man 
of the world easily can do, when vanity or interest makes 
it worth his while. 

‘Eh? but ye mun ha’ been a great traveller, sir!” 
observed the wonder-stricken landlady. 

“Why. yes, I have seen a few things in my time,” 
replied her guest—‘‘ sights unheard of in this unsophisti- 
cated land!” 

“Tam no quite sure of that,” she exclaimed. “ Wehave 
had strange sights, too!” 

“Indeed!” 

The landlady was about to continue. when a look from 
her husband checked her loquacity. The sullen air and 
toss of the head with which she responded to the conjugal 
telegraph proved to the stranger that a very stight induce- 
ment would persuade her to disregard it altogether; but 
he was too old a soldier to offer that inducement in the 
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presence of the enemy—that is to say, the landlord—but 
waited till he should be alone with her. 

Drawing his chair from the breakfast-table to a corner 
near the fire, he took a small volume from his pocket, and 
pretended to read. 

Having lingered uneasily some time in the room, the 
husband, who was compelled to go after some cattle, put 
on his bonnet and plaid, after which the telegraphing 
between himself and his wife was repeated. 

“ A still tongue,” whispered the man to his better half, 
“makesa wise head. “It’s no for us to offend him.” 

The HIM doubtless alluded to Kelf. 

He left the house, trusting more, perhaps, to accident 
than the discretion of his better half. 

Still the stranger continued to read. He was too wary 
to startle the landlady by any direct questions; but from 
time to time he cast furtive glances at the gudewife, and 
noticed, with secret satisfaction, that she was as uneasy as 
a clucking hen, and no wonder—the poor woman had a 
secret which she was forbidden to divulge; enough to try 
the temper of any female in Christendom—to say nothing 
of her husband having doubted her discretion. 

“ Ah!" he exclaimed, throwing down the book: “but 
this isa dull place. Nothing to be seen or heard,” 

“Ye are wrang there,” replied his hostess, with a 
mysterious air; “there is muckle baith to be seen and 
heard, though folks dinna care to speak o’ them.” 

“Indeed! why not speak of them?’ inquired her 
guest. 

“Oh, it’s just a whim of the maister's, and a set of 
weak-headed bodies like him, who are as muckle afeard of 
the factor asot my lord himself: Heaven kens the reason 
—notI, Iam sure,” she added, “we pay our rent to the 
very day; the steward has no to ask twice: and siller 
enough it is.” 

“That's very hard!” said the man, in a tone of sym- 
pathy. 

“ Weel, it is hard; but maybe ye tak’ no interest in sic 
matters?” 

“JT should take interest in any matter just now,” 
answered the fellow, “which would aid me to pass an 
hour or two. By the bye,” he added, “to whom does 
the land around here belong?” 

“To the Earl of Moretown, but he does not reside 
here.” 

“ Ah, no house here, I suppose ?’’ was the artful re- 
joinder. 

“Ye're wrang there!” said the landlady, unable to 


resist the line thus artfully thrown out ; “ there is a house, . 


and a strange house it is—Bordercleugh—and folks say it’s 
haunted,” 

“Pshaw!” 

The contempt and incredulity with which the mono- 
syllable was pronounced were more than any true believer 
in the marvellous could brook. 

The landlady of the Three Drovers was impatient to 
unburden her mind by confiding the mysterious appear- 
ances to someone: and who 0 fit to receive her confidence 
as the guest who, in all probability, might never darken her 
doors again ? 

Long before the good man returned, his helpmate had 
unburdened her mind of all the stranger wished to learn ; 
the death of Gilbert Rawlins—the sudden disappearance 
of Maud and her son—as well as the mysterious light 
which had been seen streaming far over the moor from the 
windows of the tower of Bordercleugh. 

“Tt is a strange story,” observed the man, when she had 
concluded ; “and if I were to remain in these parts I 
certainly should take sufficient interest in it to convince 
myself of its truth. Not,’’ he added, “that I doubt your 
word. You say the lights are only seen when the present 
ebay of the place is absent? And how frequently is 
that?” 

“TJ canva speak wi’ absolute certainty,” answered the 
landlady, “ unless it be the first day of every month, when 
he gangs to the market at Haddington,” 

Making a mental note of the fact, her guest permitted 
the subject to drop; and the following day—the weather 
having changed—set out, as he stated, on his journey to 
Berwick-on-T weed. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


KELF MAKES A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE—THE 
HAUNTED HOUSE. 


From the nature of the office he had undertaken, Kelf 
was almost as much a prisoner as the two unhappy beings 
under his charge: his nights were fearfully lonely, and 
he began to hate the spot it had so long been his ambition 
to possess. 

Like many irreligious persons, he was superstitious: a 
feeling which the old house of Bordercleugh was well 
calculated to increase—for when the wind whistled around 
its many gables and lofty tower, it seemed to complain 
with an almost human voice. 

After much reflection, he decided on taking some one to 
live with him ; but thechoice of that some one was a point 
of no small difficulty and danger. 

In his visits to the village he had frequently noticed a 
fair, modest-looking girl, the grand-daughter of the parish 
clerk and schoolmaster. 

If not absolutely pretty, she was quite good-looking 
enough to be agreeable. As far as his own comfort was 


safety rendered it necessary that that drudge should be his 
wife. 

So, after due consideration, he resolved to make the old 
clerk’s grandchild the offer of becoming mistress of 
Bordercleugh. 

“They are poor—wretehedly poor!” he thought; “and 
the girl will not require much wooing! ” 

For once he was out in his calculation. 

“Good evening, Bruce,” said Kelf, as he entered the 

cottage of the clerk with a patronising air, “TI dare say 
you are surprised to see me?” 
i“ Weel,” replied the old man, carefully taking off his 
spectacles, “I canna but say that I am. Not that ye are 
less welcome on that account. Biddy,” he added, 
“place a stule, and get one of the bottles of ale out of 
the neuk,.” 

The girl rose from the spinning-wheel, and lighting a 
small lamp left the room in search of the ale. 

“A pretty wench that,” observed Kelf, in what he 
intended to be a complimentary tone. 

“She is better than pretty,” dryly observed her grand- 
father— she is good !” 

“ Of course,” observed his visitor with a coarse chuckle. 
“ No one expects you tocry bad fish.’’ 

A dry, dissatisfied cough was the only comment which 
the clerk ventured to make on this not very polite speech. 
The old man felt, but was too prud:nt to show, his dis- 
satisfaction. 

“ Biddy,” he said, when the girl returned with the ale, 
‘ye had better gang to the Widow Hazleton’s for the 
flax before it gets late, while I an’ the factor ha’ a crack 
thegither,” 

‘¢ And when you come back,” added the ruffian, “ maybe 
you will hear something to surprise you.” 

“Tf it’s ony gude of you,” thought Biddy, as she made 
her escape, “it will surprise me.” 

“T dare say, now, you are wondering, Bruce,’’ continued 
Kelf, as the clerk poured out a couple of glasses of thin 
Scotch ale, “what has brought me here to-night?” 

“T’ll no deny it, sir”’ answered the old man; 
“though I trust I ken better manners than to speer it. 
Tt canna be the rent,” he added, “it'll no be due these 
three weeks.” 

“Curse the rent!” was the reply. “It will be yourown 
fault if for the future you do not live rent free!” 

At this observation his host became very attentive. 

“ The fact is,” said his visitor, “I find Bordercleugh 
infernally lonely. I am almost tired of living there. There- 
fore I have made up my mind to marry, and now the 
secret's out.” : 

“ An’ ye wish me to speak to the minister?” exclaimed 
the parish clerk, his features brightening up at the idea of 
a wedding; “ wi’ muckle pleasure, sir; but when is the 
happy day to be?” 

“T must leave you and your grand-daughter,” answered 
his visitor, coolly, “to settle that.” 

“ My grand-daughter!" repeated the old man, with a 
look of astonishment ; “ what, Bridget?” 

“Who else do you suppose I mean?” exclaimed the 
ruffian, led by his vanity to suppose that the clerk’s sur- 
prise proceeded from an overwhelming sense of the honour 
he intended him. 

“ And are ye serious ?”’ inquired the old man, “or only 
making sport of me?” 

“ Quite serious!” was the reply. 

“It's very kind of ye—very kind indeed,” observed the 
clerk with great deliberation ; “ have youspoken to Biddy 
on the subject ?” 

“No. I thought it best to open my mind to you.” 

“ Maist prudent—maist prudent, indeed!” 

Although not the most quick-sighted person in the world, 
it soon became evident to the keeper that the old man’s 
surprise and embarrassment did not arise from any pleasure 
or sense of advantage which his marriage with Biddy 
would bring. 

“Why don’t you speak out? ’’ exclaimed the suitor. “I 
should think that such an offer does not come to your door 
every day!” " 

“Before I do speak out,” said the clerk, “ye maun 
permit me to ask ane question. Where do you intend to 
live when you are married ?”’ 

“Why, at Bordercleugh, to be sure!" answered Kelf, 
who could not at all comprehend the drift of such a ques- 
tion. ‘“ Where else should I live!” 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Bruce, firmly, “ye’ll no wed wi’ 
ony grand-daughter of mine! Besides, Biddy has given 
her troth to an honest lad,a neighbour's son, and I’m 
thinking she'd no like to break it!” 

The rejected suitor was not so obtuse but he clearl 
perceived that the objection on the part of the grand- 
father, at least, was rather to his place of residence than 
himself, ri 

“What objection can you possibly have,” he demanded, 
concealing his anger and surprise, “to Bordercleugh ?” 

“The. house is haunted.” 

“Haunted!” exclaimed Kelf, with a loud laugh; “I 
did not think you had been such an old fool! Why, I 
have lived there now for several months, known the place 
off and on ever since I was a boy, and never yet saw any- 
thing worse than myself,’’ 

“Vara possible,” was the somewhat sarcastic rejoinder— 
for the old Scotchman felt his dignity insulted in being 
called an old fool by aman whom he considered a mere 
upstart; “ but, fule or no fule, seeing is believing! ”? 


who began to suspect that the affair might turn out more 


| serious than he at first imagined. 


“ Weel,” said the old man, “ I suppose Imun e’en tell you. 
_It’s weel known to all the country-side that, since the 
death of Gilbert Rawlins, ye are the only person residing 
at Bordercleugh. That being the case, how is it that 
whenever you are known to be absent at the fair at 
Haddington, or elsewhere, lights are seen to blaze frae the 
auld tower.’ 

“Lights |” ei 

“ Ay, and flames, too, for the matter o’ that,” added his 
informant. ‘“ Seeing is believing—and I ha’ seen them wi’ 
my ain een—and half the neighbours as weel !” 

“ Curse them!” muttered Kelf, involuntarily—for he at 
once comprehended the cause of the appearances which had 
so terrified the speaker. 

“Curse them!” repeated Mr. Bruce. “ Curse who?” 

“he knaves who have been playing me this pretty 
trick,” answered his visitor with an air of confusion. “ My 
lord’s giving me the place caused jealousy in more than 
one quarter. And some of my enemies have gained ad- 
mission during my absence!” 

“It’s just possible,” was the guarded observation of the 
Scotchman. 

“ Just possible!” repeated the keeper; “‘ why it can be 
nothing else. Iam surprised thst a man of your sense 
and learning should not have seen through the affair at 
once.”’ 

Although the “sense” and “learning” were very 
graciously taken, Mr. Bruce was as far as ever from being 
convinced by the explanation of his guest. : 

“Well,” said Kelf, “Iam glad you have told me—for 
there is no knowing how far these tricks might have been 
carried. As itis, there will be no more lights and flames 
seen issuing from the old tower of Bordercleugh.” 

“ Possibly not |” answered the clerk, doubtfully. 

The information which the keeper had received—for 
that night at least—put a stop to his wooing ; and, bidding 
the grandfather of the pretty Bridget “ Good-night,” he 
set out on his return home, 

After mature reflection, he decided not to inform his 
prisoners of the discovery he had made till the first of the 
following month, when doubtless they woud imagine he 
had taken his departure for the fair at Haddington, as 
usual, 

Although it wanted but a few days to the time, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that Kelf controlled his brutal 
temper—so impatient did he feel to wreak it on his help- 
less victims ; but he did control it, and when the morning 
arrived—leaving the prisoners a double supply of pro- 
visions, as usual—he set out upon his pony, as if to the 
fair. 

Maud and Mabel, confiding in the supposed absence of 
their gaoler, were busily occupied in feeding a fire which 
they had lit upon the ledge of the window in the hope 
of attracting the attention of some passing traveller. 

The materials of which it was composed were fragments 
of the decayed panels of the room and oaken floor, which, 
by the exertion of their joint strength, the prisoners con- 
trived to tear up. 

When the flames were at their height,and the lmg 
chamber illuminated with their ruddy glow, a key was 
heard to turn gently in the lock of the stout oaken door. 

The hearts of the prisoners beat violently—suspended 
betwixt hope and fear. : 

Was it their gaoler, or some friend sent by Providence 
to their aid ? : 

The question was soon solved; for, kicking the door 
open, with a bitter curse, Kelfientered the apartment. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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Officer: ‘‘ Will you swear by the Book, Isaacs?” 
Solomon Isaacs: ‘‘ Yes, by der pocket-book.” 
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Ikey : ‘‘I am going now, to buy you a peautiful 
diamant engagement ring, Rebecca.” 

Rebecca: ‘‘Don’t vorget, Ikey, that my fader 
sells them cheaper than any one else in town.” 


——:0:-_—— 


She: ‘Yes, I will marry you in April if pap 
says may. Will you ask him?” 

He: ‘‘I did.” 

She: ‘‘ What did he say?” 

He (sadly): ‘‘ He said ‘ March,’ and I marched.” 

She: ‘‘Oh, that’s a month earlier !” 


Geri 


Rob: ‘The most wonderful organ I eyer saw 
was the property of a private gentleman. It had 
nearly a hundred stops.” ; 

Richard: ‘‘The most wonderful organ I -ever 
roperty of a widow. 


saw was the It was her 
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concerned, all that Kelf required was a drudge—but his “ And what have you seen?” anxiously demanded Kelf, | tongue, and it 
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no stops at all.” — 
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““SHE SUCCUMBED To IT.” 


Two college students in Edinburgh once went to 
a certain church in hopes of hearing a celebrated 
preacher, To their great disappointment he was 
not there, and a miserable sermon was preached by 
a little curate, whose text was ‘‘Simon’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever and ready to die.” The 
students determined to hear something better in 
the evening. and so went to a church at the other 
end of Edinburgh. Imagine, then, their disgust at 
seeing the same curate officiating there. "When he 
went into the pulpit and in a very solemn way 
gave out as his text ‘‘Simon’s wife’s mother lay 
sick of a fever and ready to die,” and preached the 
identical sermon that he had done in the morning, 
the'poor students were most thoroughly disgusted. 

One day, however, during the week they were 
out for a stroll and heard a passing bell. At the 
same time they noticed their old friend the curate, 
who came up and asked: ‘‘Can you tell me who 
that bell is tolling for?” 

‘Certainly I can,” said one, nudging his com- 
panion. ‘‘ We were told twice last Sunday that 
‘Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever and 
ready to die,’ and I suppose she has now succumbed 
to the disease.” . 

Collapse of curate. 


Soy, 
DODGING THE DOCTOR. 

Some years ago, before station hospitals were 
thought about, a private soldier of a certain regi- 
ment was admitted to hospital, and while there 
was made a prisoner, and placed in the prisoners’ 
ward. Now, the medical officerin charge was very 
particular about smoking in hospital, and would 
not allow it on any pretence whatever. One 
morning he paid his visit rather earlier than usual, 
and entered the prisoners’ ward first, when what 
should he see but Joe sitting on the side of his bed 
enjoying his pipe. The doctor walked up to him, 
and, placing his hand on Joe’s shoulder, called out 
for the hospital sergeant. On the sergeant enter- 
ing, the doctor said: ~ 

‘“‘This man has been smoking. Search him, 
and take the pipe and tobacco away from him.” 

The sergeant searched Joe and his bedding, but 
could find neither pipe nor tobacco. The doctor 
was astonished at this, for he was positive Joe had 
been smoking, and the man had never left the bed. 
So he said to Joe: 

“Now, my man, if you tell me where you put 
that pipe, I will put you on full diet and release 
you, and also let you smoke.” 

‘On your word, doctor ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then, doctor, I dropped it in your pocket, and 
you had better take it out, for itis burning a hole 
there.” 

The old man laughed, and gaye all he had pro- 
mised to Joe.—(J. E., Bromley.) 

—!0:——___ 
PRETTY SHARP REPARTEE. 

An old man was on the witness stand and was 
being questioned by counsel. 

“You say you are a doctor, sir?” 

68, Sir; yes, sir.” , 

‘What kind of a doctor ?” 

“<T makes intments, sir. I makes intments.” 

ii What's your ointment good for ?”’ 

““Tt’s good to rub on the head to strengthen the 
mind.” 

‘§ What effect would it have if you were to rub 
some of it on my head ?” 

“None at all, sir, none at all; we must have 
something to start with.’—(B. Y., Greenwich.) 

———-0: 
HER VIEW OF IT. 

“Well,” said Mr. Wickwire, ‘“here’s a great 
story in this paper. It appears thata man ad- 
vertised for a boy, and the same day his wife pre- 
sented him with twin sons. If that does not show 
the value of advertising, what does it show?” 

“‘It shows that if he had confided his business 
affairs to his wife, as a man oughtsto, he might 
have saved the expense of the adyertisement,” 
answered Mrs. Wickwire.—(E., Wolverhampton:) 
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SPARE MOMENTS’ 
OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 

Preference will be civen to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 

he Editor will he the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in, 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘* FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS, ; 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between ARTHUR H, TOWLH, 69, 
Durham-road, Manor Park, London, E., for ‘SHE SUCCUMBED TO IT,” 
Ba UNE OR Central Stores, Blackfords, Cannock, for ‘HE ANTICI- 
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HA! HA!! HA!!! 

I was seated on one of the benches on the plat- 
form of an underground railway station, a few 
sok ago. Next to me, on the same seat, was a 
mild-looking young man holding a baby in his 
arms, and from the anxious looks on his face when 
the baby screamed, it could be plainly seen that he 
was not used to that sort of business. After a few 
moments passed in futile efforts to quiet the noisy 
child, a rather joyial looking old party approached 
the mild-looking young man, and addressed him in 
the following manner :— 

‘Minding the baby for a lady ?” 

SS Ves e Sita 

“Ah, I thought so. Asked you to mind it 
whilst she went to fetch something, eh ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Ha! this isa good joke. Said she’d be back 
in a few minutes I suppose ?”’ 

SOBs 

“Ha! Ha! The joke gets richer andricher. Of 
course you think she will come back ?” 

“* Yes, I think so.” 

SOWhy- te 

‘* Because she’s my wife, and this is our child,” 
was the answer. And then the jovial-looking 
party’s face suddenly assumed a thoughtful ex- 
pression, as he slowly picked his way amongst the 
past engers on the platform.—(H. S. H., Cayendish- 
square, W.) 
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RATHER RISKY. 


A Vienna professor of considerable fame used to 
take his mid-day meal at a well-known café in that 
city. 

Cas very wet day when leaving, after his usual 
meal, the learned doctor was astonished to find, in 
place of his own shabby headgear, a real, sparkling 
Parisian hat. He could only attribute this to the 
delicate attention of some kind friend, and on 
reaching home he displayed his newly-acquired 
chapeau to his admiring family. Next day, when 
at the café as usual, he was accosted by a young 
man, who politely remarked : 

‘Doctor, allow me to claim my hat, and 
apologise for the apparent mistake. The fact was 
Thad no umbrella—you had—I did not know what 
to do to prevent my hat from being spoiled in the 
rain, and as I knew it would not hurt yours I 
borrowed it, and now return it with thanks.”— 
(W. M.S., Leith.) 
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TIME ENOUGH ,TO BELLER! 


One day Builly—that’s my brother—he and 
Sammy Doppy, was playing by a mud-hole, and 
Billy, he said : 

“Now, Sammy, les play we was a barnyard— 
you be the pig and le down and woller, and I'll be 
the bull and beller like everything.” 

So they got down on their hands and knees, and 
Sammy he went in the dirt and wollered, while 
Billy bellered like distant thunder. Bineby 
Sammy, he came out muddy—you never saw such 
a muddy little feller !—and he said : 

«Now, you be the pig an’ let me beller.” 

But, Billy, he said : 

“‘T ain’t a very good pig except for dinner, and 
ettle be time nuff fer you ter beller when yer 
mother sees yer close !””—(ANNIE R., Bath.) 
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HE ANTICIPATED! 


Curran was often annoyed when pleading before 
Lord Avonmore, owing to his lordship’s abit of 
being influenced by first impressions. He and 
Curran were to dine together at the house of a 
friend, and the opportunity was seized by Ourran 
to endeayour to cure his lordship’s habit of 
anticipating. 

“Why, Mr. Curran, you have kept us a full 
hour waiting dinner for you;” grumbled out 
Lord Avonmore. . 

‘‘Oh, my dear Lord, I regret it much; you must 
know it seldom happens, but I’ve just been witness 
to a most melancholy occurrence.” 

“You seem terribly moved by it—take a glass of 
wine. What wasit? What was it?” 

“‘T will tell you, my lord, the moment I can 
collect myself. had been detained at Court—in 
the.Court of Chancery—your lordship knows the 
Chancellor sits late.” 

**T do, I do—but go on.” 

‘Well, my lord, I was hurrying here as fast as 
ever I could—I did not eyen shange my dress—I 
hope I shall be excused for coming in my boots?’ 

*“Pooh, pooh! Never mind your boots—the 
point—come at once to the point of the story!” 

‘‘Oh, I will, my lord, in a moment. I walked 
here—I would not even wait to get the carriage 
ready—it would have taken time, youknow. Now 
there isa market exactly m the road by which I 
had to pass. Your lordship may perhaps recollect 
the market—do you?” 

“To be sure I do; goon, Curran—go on with 
the story.” 

“‘Tam very glad your lordship remembers the 
market, for 1 totally forget the name of it—the 
name—the name——” 

‘“What the deuce signifies the name of it, sir! 
It’s the Castle Market.” 

“Your lordship is perfectly right—it is called 
the Castle Market. Well, I was passing through 
that very identical Castle Market, when I observed 
a butcher preparing to kill a calf. He had a huge 
knife in his hand—it was as sharp as a razor. 
The calf was standing beside him. He drew the 
knife to plunge it into the animal. Just as he was 
in the act of doing so a little boy, about four years 
old—his only son—the loveliest little baby I ever 
saw—ran suddenly across his path, and he killed, 
good Heaven! he killed-——” 

“The child! the child! the child!” yociferated 
Lord Avonmore. 

“No, my lord, the calf,” continued Curran, very 
loudly; ‘‘he killed the calf, but—your lordship is 
in the habit of anticipating.” 


—_—_—:0:— 
AT THE ACADEMY. 


He: ‘‘I wonder what the meaning of that pic- 
ture is? The youth and the maid are in a tender 
attitude.” 

She: ‘‘ Oh, don’t you see? He has just asked her 
to marry him, and sho is accepting him.” 

He: ‘‘ Ah! how appropriate the title.” 

She: ‘‘I don’t see it.” 

He: ‘Why, that card at the bottom says 
‘Sold.’ ”’—(Marie, Jersey.) 

———0: 


AN INDISPUTABLE FACT. 


A good story is told of a young man who on a 
certain election day went to the polling place 
to cast his maiden yote. His father and he were 
not agreed in their political views, and the old 
gentleman, being strong in his convictions, deter- 
mined, if necessary, to challenge the son’s vote. 
They left home each determined in his way. 
Arriving at the polling place the old gentleman 
exercised his right of suffrage. This completed, 
the younger man stepped up and gave his name, but 
before anything else could be done the old gentle- 
man said : 

“TI object. This young man is not of age.” 

The young man answered, ‘‘ Yes, I am.” 

“But,” said the old man, ‘‘I am your father. I 
guess I ought to know. I was there.” 

“Well,” said the son, ‘‘ wasn’t I there, too?” 

He yoted.—(Scottie, Dublin.) 
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490,—ALL ABOUT LIGHTNING, 
Thera are three kinds of lighthing—forked, 
sheet or summer and ball. Forked lightning ap- 
pears in long zigzag flashes, passing from cloud to 
cloud, or between clouds and the ground. It gets 
its name from the sharp bend it makes, but most 
photographs taken of it show it in @ wavy or 
ribbon-like form. Occasionally it splits into 
several branches at one or both ends. Sheet 
lightning seems to be spread over an immense 
surface, and varies in colour, being asa rule of a 
red tint, but sometimes blue and violet; When 
lightning of this kind appoars without thunder, it 
is called summer lightning, and is generally con- 
sidered to be the reflection of some very far distant 
storm. The most destructive and dangerous 
yariety is ball. lightning, which is happily very 
rare. Itis as yet an, unexplained phenomenon; 
nothing resembling the slow-moving, luminous 
globe described by those who haye seen ball 
lightning has ever been produced artificially. The 
ball has been estimated at from a few inches to 
over a yard in diameter; and, while not affecting 
anything that it does not directly touch, it acts 
like an. explosive shell on any solid body in its 
track, throwing down. walls, making holes several 
feet deep in the ground, or ploughing long trenches; 
sometimes disappearing witha loud report, at 
others getting gradually smaller till it yanishes. 
This country suffers little from the effects of light- 
ning compared with other countries. The number 
of persons killed by lightning here averages 23; 
in France, 92; in Germany, 165; and in Russia, 
908. 
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ing when desired one very large hall. By day, 
illumination is obtained from twenty-seven octagonal 
lights, and at night from tnagnificent crystal 
chandeliers each a ton in weight. 
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493,—THE MOST PROLIFIC FRUIT. 

This is without any doubt the banana, the pro- 
duce of which is enormous, A thousand square 
feet planted with thirty.or forty bananas will yield 
as many clusters, with from 160 to 180 pieces on 
them., Hach cluster weighs from 40 to 80 lbs., so 
that the thousand square feet will produce 4;000 Ibs. 
of nutritive substance; whilst the same space in 
Europe would only grow 33 lbs. of wheat or 99 Ibs. 
of potatoes. The produce, therefore, of the bananas 
is to wheat as 133 to 1, and to the potato as 44 to 
1. An acre of bananas will support twenty-five 
times as many people as an acre of wheat. A 
singular fact connected with the cultivation of this 
fruit is that it seedsonly in one small spot on the 
earth—the Andaman Islands. Everywhere else it 
must be raised from suckers. 


Right Quarterly Competition 
Coimmencing Septémber 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the niost correct and intéresting replies to 
ueries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
ublication of questions. Thé sourcé from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated. 
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495,—AVERAGE COST OF RUNNING A SHIP, 

It is hardly possible to fix an average cost of 
running a ship, because so much depends on the 
question of cost, the class of yessel—sailing or 
steam, the materials of which constructed, and the 
vessel’s employment; whether for cargo exclusively, 
or principally for cargo, or principally for passenger 
service; and the length, nature, and destination of 
the yoyage. In the case of vessels of the class of 
the present Atlantic liners, the cost of running such 
a steamer as the J'eutonic,; the City of Paris, or the 
Etruria; on an outward and homeward voyage ber 
tween this country and New York is about £15,000, 
or, roughly speaking; £1,000 per day. Incredible 


526. Who is believed to own the biggest dog in 
the world ? 

527. Which is the most expensive head-dregs in 
the British Army ? 

628. What is the average size of families in the 
chief Huropean countries P 

629. What bird is known as the “ Comical 
Bird” ? 

530. What is reported to have been the greatest 
find of gold P 

531. Has a newspaper ever been forbidden in 
thearmy?P ° 
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491,—NEWSPAPERS PRINTED IN ENGLISH, 
The number of newspapers published in all 
countries is estimated at 41,000, of which number 
about 24,000 appear in Hurope. Germany heads 


:0: STORET 
the list with 5,000, then comés France with 4,100, s ri seem, be money that it bee Bef 
England with 4,000, Austria-Hungary with 3,500, | Hleet of ocean steamers running exceeds 88 
REPLIES 9 Ttaly with 1,400, Spain with 850, Bee with ne three Rh tne the cost of Por i = Ne ard 
800, Switzerland with 450, Belgium and Holland | 18 the expenditure in wages; port dues, repairs, an 
487.—EARNINGS OF CELEBRATED ACTORS AND | with 300 each, and tho rest are published in | other outlay. Mr, John Burns of the Cunard 
ACTRESSES, Portugal, the Scandinavian, and the Balkan | Company, said the heaviestitem in the expenditure 


of their vessels: was coal; their atinual consumption 

being 356;764 tons, or almost 1,000 tons for every 

day in the year. In provisions he said théy con- 

sumed in one year 4,656 sheep, 1,800 lambs, atid 

2,474 oxen, this being equivalent to 2,091,754 Ibs. { 
of meat. Even in the small article of mustard the . 
vessels of the Cunard Line use 1} tons in twélve 
months. In the case of a sailing vessel of 1,000 

tons, it was recently stated by a captaiii of this 

class of vessel that thé cost of running would not 

be less than between three and four hundred 
pounds a month, for wages, stores, insurance, and 

wear and tear. 


countries. The United States have 12,500 news- 
papers, Canada has 700, and Australia algo 700. 
Of 300 journals published in Asia, Japan alone has 
200. Two hundred journals appear in Africa, 
and three in the Sandwich Islands. Ty the prin- 
cipal languages there are published 17,000 news- 
papers in English ; 7,500 tiewspapers in German ; 
6,800 newspapers ih French; 1,800 newspapers in 
Spanish; and 1,500 newspapers in Italian. 


_ Probably Mr. Irving has made as much by his 
profession as any living actor; he is supposed to 
net £15,000 per annum. One authority makes his 
income eyen higher than this, stating that for some 
time it has averaged £700 a week. Of actresses, 
Sarah Bernhardt is supposed to earn more than any 
living stage performer. For two short seasons in 
the United States she is said to have received from 
Mr. Abbey £37,000 for each. We are told that 
in twenty-five years this popular actress has netted 
from her performances the immense sum of 
£260,000. She has been engaged at over £40 a night. 
_ Madame Patti has surpassed this, but she owes her 
success to her voice, and not to her dramatic skill, 
Mrs. Langtry is believed to haye accumulated a 
| giganticfortune, Sherealised nearly £9,000 byalate 
_ tour, and when travelling in America her terms are 
_ £800 per week, and all expenses paid. Mr. Hawtrey 
is said to haye cleared £50,000 from The Private 
Secretary. 
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452,—FINEST PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
IN THIS COUNTRY, 

The Duke of Westminster is generally admitted 
by art critics and connoisseurs to possess the finest 
collection of paintings in this country. His 
mansion; Grosyenor House, London, contains 
éxamples of all the great masters, ancient and 
modern. There are two other private collections 
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497,—MEANING OF THE TERM “PAIRING” IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. j 

The practice of ‘‘ pairing ” is an old one in both 
Houses of Parliament, and is said to have been 
introduced in OCromwell’s time. A membér who 


% which almost rival that of Grosvenor House, | wishes to absent eg te Reta yf or 

tbl namely, that of the Duke of Sutherland, at | causing any loss of a vote to his party, having 
486,—STICKING PINS INTO THE BODY WITHOUT Stafford House, and the Harl of Tllesmere’s | found another member of opposite views, who 
CAUSING PAIN, collection at Bridgewater House. One of the gems | similarly desires to be absent, agrees with the latter, 


that they shall ‘‘ pair,” i.e. that they shall both bo 
absent. By this mutual agreement 4 vyoté is neu- 
tralised on either side, and the relative numbers 
in the division are precisely the same asif both 
members were present. Members ‘‘pait” with 
each other not only upon particular questions, or 
for one sitting of the House, but for several weeks, 
or even months at a time. An attempt was made 
to stop the practice on March 6, 1743, when it was 
moved: ‘That no member of this House do pre- | 
sume to make any agreement with another mem- 
ber to absent themselyes from any seryice of this 
House, or any Committee thereof, and that this 
House.will proceed with the utmost severity against 
all such members as shall offend therein.” The 
motion was, howeyer, thrown out. ‘ 


This is perfectly possible. In surgery nothing 
is Moré common than to piercé the various tissues 
of the body with fteedles considerably larger than 
an ordinary pin without doing any injury what- 
ever. A pointed instrument does not cut, but 
presses the tissues and fibres of thé various struc- 
tures aside, and thoir elasticity suffices to close the 
small puncture completely as soon as the needle is 

withdrawn. Such an instrument might be passed 
harmlessly into any structuré or organ in the body, 
except some portions of the brain and spinal cord. 
A spray of ether applied to any part of the body 
will produce local insensibility, 80 that a pin stuck 

in would cause no pain. The application of cold, 
or violent stretching of the skin, will act in a similar 
manner. 


at Bridgewater House is the ‘‘Chandos”’ portrait 
of Shakespeare, purchased for 355 guineas, and. 
now valued at thousands. In no other gallery is 
the School of Caracci so well represented, and thére 
are remarkable examples of the Dutch school, with 
masterpieces by Raphael, Titian, Claude, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, &c. Amongst other collections of the 
first rank are the Duke of Portland’s, at Welbeck ; 
the Duke of Deyonshire’s, at Chatsworth, and the 
Marquis of Exeter's, at Burghley House, Of 
miniatures, her Majesty’s collection at Windsor is 
the finest in this country. The Duke of Portland’s 
collection is housed in what is probably _the largest 
private picture gallery in the world. It is under- 
ground, is 236 feet in length, and isdivided into five 
chambers, so sonstristek: as to be capable of form- 
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KEEPING UP “THE FIFTH. 


12) : ; \ 
HOW FIREWORKS ARE MADE. 


The fifth of November—the glorious old fiftth— 
has come round again, bringing with it recollec- 
tions of plots, conspiracies, and explosiohs. - 

Effigies, mummies, and guys once more parade 
through the streets to the strains of the everlasting 
**Please to remember.” There is the super- 
abundance of halfpenny squibs atid farthing crackers 
fired by mischievous urchins under the very noses of 
the passers-by, accompanied by the usual amount 
of deyilment so dear to the heart of the youngster 
of the present era. Tho heavens for the nonce will 
be ruddy with the glare of hundreds of bonfires 
and coloured lights, and the twinkling planets will 
be momentarily augmented by numbers of bright 
stars emitted by the weird, wild, whistling rockets 
as they soar heayenward: : 

The appointment of this day as a holiday dates 
from an enactment of the British Parliament passed 
in January, 1606; shortly after the discovery of the 
machinations of Guy Fawkes and his confederates; 
The day has ever since been observed by the English 
juveniles; and it is still set apart for that rollicking 
tun which makes the Sth of November 


_.__ ONE OF THE RED-LETTER DAYS 
of the year. 
The numerous pyrotechnic displays at the 
Orystal Palaco and the various exhibitions at 
South Kensington have brought the manufacture of 
fireworks toa high stato of perfection. 

The two chief firms are Pain’s and, Brock’s, who 
compete with each other in producing the most 
brilhant displays. A glance at either of these 
dealer’s catalogués will disclose an almost endless 


_ list of devices. Of late years, though, the ‘‘ Fifth of 


November” has been decreasing in popularity, and 
one now rarely sees the magnificent private exhibi- 
tions that twenty years ago were the tage. Then 
one could hardly go half a dozen steps in a 
suburban district without haying attention 
drawn to a tremendous bonfire and a good 
display of fireworks, but of recent years ali this 
has’ ohinsed _ Paters-familia no longer orders 
cases of fireworks for the dmusement of his 
progeny, but instead, prefers to distribute a few 
shillings amongst the childrei, with a caution to 
guard against getting any of a dangerous 
character. 
_ Amongst the least harmless, but at the 8amé time 
prettiest, specimens of pyrotechny is the Roman 
candle, which is an indispensable adjunct to the 
doth of November revelries. 

Probably few persons know 
... THE MANUFACTURE OF THIS DEVICE... 
First of all in the making comes the pasteboard, 
eylinder-shaped case, which is plugged up at one 
end with clay. After the clay comes a small charge 
of powder, then a star is pushed tight down on to 
thé powder, and charges of powder and stars alter- 
nate until the cylinder is filled. A fuse is next 
attached, which communicates with tho powder 
nearest the top of the cylinder; and this sends the 
stars sailing upward. A fuse is also run through 
the candle connecting the other charges which 
explodes them one ata time. The stars are made 
of chetiical mixtures which vary with the colour 
to be produced. ee 

A red star is sometimes made by mixing four 
parts of dry nitrate of strontia and fifteen parts of 
pulverised gunpowder. Copper filings change the 
colour to green. Jtosin, salt, and a small quantity 
of amber make it yellow. Stnall particles of zinc 
change it to blue; another and perhaps better 
red can be made by using a mixture of lamp-black 
and witre. The white stars in the cheap ‘‘ one-ball 
candles” are merely balls of cotton soaked with 
benzine. 

The rocket is perhaps pa 

ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF FIREWORKS, 


and one which has certainly made wonderful strides” 
during the last few years. But hundreds of years 
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ao, howeyer, before fireworks were even thought of, 
the sky rocket was used as a warlike projectile. 
The Chinese are credited with its invention. It 
wis used for war purposes in China as long ago as 
the eighth century. iD Was , 

It was soon adopted by the Europeans, who, how- 
ever; up to tho first part of the present century used 
if mainly for signalling, and as a means of setting 
fire to besieged cities. Many improvements have 
been introduced, and rockets are now made which 
will carry a five-pound shot six thousand yards. 

The motive power of & rocket is the pressure; 
against the air, of gases generated by the. burning 
of the composition. which it contains. The gases 
escape through holes:or- vents in the base of the 
cylinder containing the: composition, and give; 
thus, a forward or upward motion to the rocket, as 
the case may be. The long stick or tail attached 
is added to keep the projectile steady in its 
course. 

Fire balloons are a 


MOST PLEASING AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE 


in all displays. But though we haye some excellent 
specimens of this particular device in this country, 
the Japanese are far and away ahead of us for 
originality ot effect. The figures are bags of thin 
air-tight paper, aid are put in bombs which are 
fired from steel mortars. The bombs burst in 
mid-air, and the explosion inflates the figures 
with hot air. A 

Brilliant ‘‘ cloud pictures” are made by these 
exploding bombs. The sky is at first lighted up 
with a dull glow, which slowly concentrates into a 
silvery cloud. This changes colour many times, 
and finally rolls open like a scroll and disappears, 
leaving in its place dozens of tiny floating umbrellas, 
each with a little flame at the bottom of its handle 
which burns upward. 

Coloured stars are also very prétty in effect, but 
they requiré considerable care in their preparation. 
The yarious preparations which enter into their 
composition should always be kept ready for use in 
pertectly dry receptacles some days before use, as 
upon the dryness of the ingredients depends the 
success attending their performance. 

After the pill-box shape cases of a uniform siza 
and perfectly air-tight are made, a piece of quick- 
match is passed through, projecting at each end 
about half-an-inch. The composition is next 
pressed into the boxes after having been first 
moistened. This makes it adhere to the box; and 
guards against the possibility of its being shakén 
out. The fluid employed for moistening is a solu- 
tion of shellac in methylated. spirits of wine. Care 
must be taken not to make the composition wet. A 
very slight moistening is sufficient to make it bind 
well, when pressed into the case. The ingredients 
for the crimson stars consist of chlorate of potash, 
twenty-four parts; nitrate of strontia, thirty-two ; 
calomel; twelve; shellac, in fine powder; six; fine 
charcoal, two ; and sulphide of copper, two. ‘here 
are different methods of miking the blue stars; 
but perhaps the following is the simplest and 
best: Chlorate of potash, eight parts; sulphide 
of copper, six; Chertiers copper, five; sulphur, four. 
All these compositions are first moistened with gum 
water. Green stars aré made of twenty parts of 
chlorate of potash; forty parts nitrate of baryta; 
ten parts of calomel; eight parts of sulphur ; three 
of shellac; one of fine charcoal; and one of fused 
sulphide of copper. 

Bit to the heart of the juvenile Briton, fire- 
works would lose half their fascination unaccom- 
panied by . 


THE INEVITABLE BURNING OF THE GUY, 


The burning of the effigy of Guy Fawkes was in 
former times, especially in London, a most im- 
portant and portentous ceremony.  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields was one of the grand scenes of operations, 
and the bonfire that used to burn there was one’ of 
special magnificence. As much as two hundred 
cartloads of fuel would often be consumed in keep- 
ing the roating blaze up; while upwards of twenty 
guys would be suspended on gibbets, and burned 
in the course of the night. Clare Market was 
another scene of operations, and from here the 


butchers used to issue forth to serenade the populace 
with the famed fantastic music made by the 
‘‘marrow-bone and cleaver.” 

It was in 1850, on the occasion of the ‘‘ Papal 
Aggression,” that a new impetus was given to the 
revelries of thé Fifth. Instead of Guy Fawkes, 
the figure of Cardinal Wiseman, then recently 
created Archbishop of Westminster by the Pope, 
was solemnly burnedin London. Seven years later 
a similar honour was accorded to Nana Sahib, 
whose atrocities at Cawnpore had drawn upon him 
the horror and indignation of the whole civilised 
world. Since then the opportunity has been 
seized upon throughout the United Kingdom to 
caricature the leading celebrities and most popular 
men of the times. 

Pee a ts Ed 


Sick Wife: ‘‘If I die, John, you will never 
marry againj-will you?” 

John (with unnecessary earnestness): ‘No, 
indeed !” 

——0:— 

She: “I don’t suppose you are fond of kissing 
babies ?” 

He: ‘Very much so, especially when thoy are 
girl babies about eighteen years old.” 
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‘‘T gay, Pat, do you know what time the boat 
sails ?,”” 

‘‘ How do you know my name is Pat?” 

‘«T guessed it.” : 

“‘Then you can guess what time the boat sails.’ 


SOenres 


Lawyer: ‘‘I’m sorry for you, Mr. Short, but 
Snipps, the tailor, has put his account against you 
into my hands for collection.” : 

Short: ‘‘And you are going to try to collect it, 
eh? Well, I’m sorry for you.” 

a 

Publisher: ‘‘ There was an account collector up 
here to see you.” 

Editor: ‘‘ And what did you do with him ?” 

Publisher: ‘I shot him!” 

Editor: “Good gracious! And powder is two 
shillings a pound! Why didn’t you pitch him out 
of the window ?” 

ol 

When you see a young man sitting besides a 
much frizzed_ young lady in a railway car or a 
theatre, and his arm sort of instinctively crawls 
around the top of her seat in close proximity to her 
fivye-shilling necklace and back hair, you may feel 
assured that he isnot her brother. And the chances 
are less than one in a hundred that they are 
married. 


BY ’BUS, TRAM AND RAIL. 


PER. WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS (£156 in all) will be paid 
by -the Proprietors of Sparx 
Moments ‘to: the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next- 
of-Kin of anyone killed Instanta- 
fieously by ‘accident _ whilst 
» travelling by TRAIN, TRAM-=- 
‘CAR, or OMNIBUS, Provided a 
current copy of SPARE MomEnts (or the page con- 
taining this notice with the usual signature of the 
owner written in the space below) is found upon 
the decéasdd at the time of the accident. Com-+ 
panies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. . The same amount, £156 (£1 
per week for Three Years); will also be paid to the 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantinsous 
death by accident whilst cycling or actually playing 
football under the conditions named abdvye. This 
Insurance holds good for the current week of issue 
only. In the event of accident, notice must be 
piven to the Proptietors within seven days: Any . 
number of Bona-fide Claims in one week recognised, 
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Aetters fron Readers, 


HOW AMATEUR AUTHORS ARE 
SWINDLED. 


To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Dear Srr,—As I am one of the numerous 
aspirants for literary fame, it was with considerable 
interest that I read the article on the above subject 
in your issue of last week ; and while the thanks of 
all ‘‘ would-be” authors are due to the writer who 
has endeayoured to point out the various pitfalls 
into which the young writer is liable to fall, I 
must beg to differ from him on one point. 

He says: ‘‘ But there is always a way to the 
gifted novice of becoming known, and this means 
was resorted to by the writer himself. This is to 
offer gratuitous contributions to various papers, and 
await the result.” 

Surely ‘‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire’’; if so, 
then any article which is worthy of publication is 
worth something, no matter how little. In fact, it 
stands to reason that no editor would publish an 
article which was not up to the mark, even sup- 
posing he did get it gratuitously. 

Let the young writer ask a fair price for his 
article, and he may rest assured that if it is worthy 
of publication and suitable for the magazine to 
‘ali it is offered he will get the remuneration he 
asks. 

As a well-known writer recently remarked: 
‘There is no sentiment in this part of literary life. 
It is exactly like a transaction in Mincing Lane 

roduce. You send your goods in sample or in 
bulk, and the recipients test them by rough and 
ready rules to see if they are suited to the special 
requirements of that particular literary market.” 

No business man would dream of sending a 
ay of his best goods to a buyer, and saying, ‘‘I 

on’t want payment, the fact of your accepting 
them will be sufficient remuceration for me.” 
why should the author ? 

If an article is not suitable for one magazine it 
may be for another, the writer has but to “ try 
again,” and if the ‘‘ matter” is worth anything at 
all it will find a resting-place sooner or later. 

And in future years the author will be able to 
look back with justifiable pride, and feel that every 
article he has written has brought in a fair 
remuneration; and that he has never given one 
away for the sake of the barren honour of haying 
his work in print. 


hen 


Faithfully yours, 


J.G. L. 


Birmingham. 
:0: 


DO ANIMALS DREAM? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

Deak Str,—Your correspondent, who is very evi- 
dently a lady, and one possessing singularly 
imaginative and surprisingly original ideas, has 

ropounded, to my mind, a most amusing and 
wildering query. 

There have been a host of conflicting opinions 
with regard to the susceptibilities in animals to the 
powers of thought and feeling. The latter we 
cannot, perhaps, doubt; the former, I think, is 
an utter improbability. What your fair corre- 
spondent—I take her to be a woman from the 
general tone of her letter—has taken for dreaming 
has been a kind of ‘‘ grunt” of annoyance at being 
disturbed in slumber. I cannot answer for the 
peculiar, and, I might almost say, very uncommon 
and wonderful performance on the part of her 
sleeping birds, but the dreaming propensities of the 
canine species I completely discredit, for I cannot 
see how a dog, not haying a power to think, can 
possess a power to ‘‘dream.” As Ihave said, these 
signs of insomnia I put down as grunts, similar 
to those which will emanate from a sleeping dog if 
he is touched or pushed. Put your foot on a dog’s 
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back when he is asleep, and you will find he will 


emit ahalf-growl, half-grunt, every time the annoy- 
ance is inflicted. Again, if you scratch the head 
of a sleeping cat she will immediately commence to 
“purr.” But all this, Sir, cannot surely be taken 
for dreaming! Animals do not sleep soundly, and 
the slightest thing will arouse them—especially cats 
and dogs: a light step, or something dropped will 
call forth a grunt—or what your correspondent 
calls a dream—from a dog, while cats will often 
Eye a kind of trilling ‘‘ purr” if any little sound 
isturbs its tranquil slumbers. 

No, Sir, your correspondent must think again ; 
must ‘‘manufacture” as the Americans do, some 
word for these animal peculiarities, for I am satisfied 
that no reasonable person will consider them 
entitled to come under the heading of dreaming. 

Yours truly, 
Hammersmith. Bow-Wwow-MEOow. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘SpArRE MoMENTs.” 


Sir,—I should like to add my small voice in sup- 
port of your correspondent, ‘“‘J. M. W.’s”’ theory. 

I amthe possessor of two pet monkeys, and if they 
don’t dream, there is not a person living who does. 
I have watched these little beggars sleeping, coiled 
up like two soft round balls, on a pillow. Now 
and again one will give a little squeak, and kick 
for a moment as though in the throes of a hideous 
nightmare. Then, this having passed, it will lay 
tranquil and still with its little ‘‘arms” clasped 
loyingly round its companion. At other times I 
have seen one of them turn to and fro restlessly, 
quite human-like; then suddenly awake, look 
round, yawn, and do the proverbial monkey scratch 
before composing itself again to sleep. 

Ihave seen similar instances in dogs to those 
which your correspondent ‘‘J. M. W.” describes, 
and it has led me to the belief that if animals do 
not dream, they can do something very akin to it. 


Yours truly, 


Putney. B. W. J. 
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SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MomeEnts.” 


Sir,—I should be very pleased if you could find 
a space in your yaluable weekly for the discussion 
of this subject. It is a delicate question, and as 
such requires careful consideration ; yet I think it 
one that will perhaps arouse much interest. 

I must admit at once that I am fond of indulging 
in a little flirtation with the fair sex, and, although 
I have never loved very deeply, yet I have loved 
sufficiently to make me firmly believe that the 
majority of the flirting community are undoubtedly 
persons who have been disappointed in love; there 
are exceptions, of course. The former are to be 
pitied; for to be jilted when you are looking for- 
ward, with joyous hopes, to the happy time when 
you will unite yourself with the dearest creature on 
earth is, to say the least of it, galling in the 
extreme, for all your hopes are shattered. As for 
those persons who enjoy flirting, itis a matter of 
pleasure, andnot love. They sometimes travel too 
far in their thoughts, tampering with people’s 
affections as if mere playthings, and vowing faith- 
fulness in their characteristic way. Such actions 
are to be greatly deplored, and I pity anybody 
who has been entangled in their meshes. 

As for my own experience, I haye been in close 
friendship with a good many young ladies, yet I 
do not consider one of them would make me a suit- 
able wife. And why? Because young ladies are 
nowadays more inclined fordress and pleasure than 
for domestic work ! 

As to the effects of flirting, it must be said 
without contradiction that it does a lot of mis- 
chief. It means gloomy prospects for some, and 
utter prostration for others for many years after. 
The fair sex are generally the weaker in that 
respect, and before bestowing their affections I 
would advise them to consider whether the inten- 
tions of the would-be lover are honourable. Per- 
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sonally, I am of opinion that flirting is quite 
harmless when not carried too far, as it affords 
many happy moments, not only to the men, but 
also to the ladies, who enjoy a little flirtation quite 
as much as, if not more than, the sterner sex. 


Iam, &c., 
GOOD-NATURED. 
Llansamlet, Swansea. 
—_—_——0:—__—_ 
WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpaRE Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—I must beg to differ very widely 
from the way in which ‘‘ Bachelor” answers this 
question in your issue of October 17. In my 
opinion, women dress well from an innate sense of 
beauty and grace. Women naturally love pretty 
clothes, picturesque fashions, and dainty colours ; 
they are more truly artistic than the other sex. 

As for ‘‘ Bachelor’s”’ charmingly-expressed idea 
that they do it to ‘‘catch the men,” I entirely 
disagree. Why, men don’t know when a woman is 
really well-dressed ! 

I have grown-up brothers of my own, and know 
from experience that if, in an evening, I put on an 
old velvet bodice, or a many-times-washed white 
muslin gown, I am greeted with the query ‘‘ Why 
such a swell?” 

Perhaps the next day I wear a plain dark serge 
or cloth dress, of the very latest cut and style, and 
they don’t even notice it is new! 

No; women dress to please themselves! I 
believe if one was cast on a desert island, in nine 
cases out of ten, ‘she would twist her hair 
becomingly, and arrange whatever clothing she had 
left to the best possible advantage ! 


Yours truly, 
A Lover oF THE BEAUTIFUL, 
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To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

Sir,—If you will kindly permit me space in your 
interesting paper I will endeayour to answer your 
correspondent’s question, ‘‘ Why do Women Dress 
Well?” His first idea is right; we dress well to 
find fayour in the sight of men. Of this I am 
certain—it is not for our sex, or the envy we cause 
thereby. If so, why do old maids display such 
want of taste and fashion? They, I think, are 
enough to justify my statement. What a vague 
idea your correspondent entertains of married 
women when he writes that the love to look 
pleasing after marriage is a-thing of the past. 
Since I belong to that section, I think, upon good 
authority, I can contradict his opinion. _We are 
not the untidy, careless beings he would haye the 
world believe. Women are as scrupulous with re- 
gard to dress and appearance, after as before 
marriage. In the first place, we like to appear 
charming to gain a husband, and afterwards to 
keep him. Most wives know well the value 
of a good appearance. A man likes to feel 
proud of his wife; it flatters his vanity to see 
others look with admiration upon his choice. 
Where you finda careless wife, you will invariably 
find that the fault lies with the husband. Let 
him who possesses such a one look well into his 
heart, and there, methinks, will easily be found a 
reason for the change. 

When aman becomes careless of his wife, she, 
naturally, gets careless of herself; she lives for 
him, her home isthe world, and her husband the 
sun which brightens her whole existence. With- 
out the light of his love, home is dark and desolate 
indeed ; fires and everything must lose its charm 
to weary, aching hearts like these, and such there © 
are. God help them! Judging from my 
experience, these are the exceptions. To the 
beloved and happy wife thereis no greater pleasure 
than making the best of herself for the pleasure of 
her husband, doing credit to him and her home. 
Trusting, dear Sir, you will pardon the length of 
my letter, 


I Sate ‘ ; 
_. Very sincerely yours, 
A Woman. 
Birmingham, Oct, 16, 1891. 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
Si for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 


Mr. W. K. Dowm, 
Camelon, 
Near Falkirk, N.B. 


Cho “Beary” to her String. 


"\ N one of the quietest of the many 
secluded roads in which the out- 
lying suburbs of Dulwich abound 
stood Mylton Lodge, the residence 
of George Graham, Hsq., stock- 
broker. Not a very pretentious 
INAS place—rather of the bijou order, in 
CK: fact ; well back from the road, the 
front lawn being trimly kept, and ornamented with 
beds of flowers, which were Mr. Graham’s special 
pride. He and his wife, with a couple of maid- 
servants, formed the entire household, and haying 
no children, the worthy stockbroker devoted the 
time which would otherwise have been occupied in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot to the culti- 
vation of geraniums, fuchsias, and gaily flowering 
annuals. 

This hobby was not without its sorrows as well 
as its joys. Youthful marauders were in the habit 
of climbing over the low railings which divided 
the garden from the road, and helping themselves 
liberally to Mr. Graham’s finest blossoms; and on 
Saturday evenings and Sundays adult excursionists 
from the City frequently played sad havoc with 
the beds, whilethe servant swere out, and the master 
and mistress were enjoying a quiet nape 

Thus it happened that when Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham were preparing to start for a month’s 
holiday at Broadstairs, the safety of his garden 
weighed heavily on the stockbroker’s mind. Ringing 
the parlour bell he summoned Mary, his neat 
housemaid. 

“T want you to call in the next policeman you 
see pass by, Mary,” he said. 

“Pleeceman, sir?” echoed Mary, somewhat 
surprised, and with heightened colour. ‘‘ Which 
one, please, sir?” 

“Oh, any one will do,” and the girl seemed 
relieved at the answer; ‘‘perhaps you’d better 
look out for one.” 

Apparently the task was congenial; for, having 
put on asmarter cap and apron, Mary took her 
stand at the front gate without loss of time. Not 
a pretty girl, perhaps, judged by the strict rules of 
beauty; but avery ‘‘sonsie” face, nevertheless, 
as the Scotch would say; with a pair of roguish 
brown eyes, cherry-red lips, a decidedly rétroussé 
nose, and a complexion which was of the very best 
“‘pink and white” order. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed ere a policeman appeared in view, and the 
crunching of his heavy boots on the gravel path 
was followed by Mary’s tap at the parlour door. 

_ “Dye found a p’leeceman, sir,” she announced, 
demurely. 

“Oh! Well, ask him to step in,” was the reply ; 
and Z 999, having carefully wiped his feet on the 
mat in the hall, entered the parlour, helmet in hand. 

_‘* Are you permanently on this beat ?” asked the 
stockbroker in a business-like tone, 

“Yes, sir, 1 am,” was the answer. 

“Well, I’m going away from home fora few 
weeks, and I want you to keep an eye on my 
garden. I find my flowers are frequently stolen, 
and I expect it will be worse still when I’m away. 
Just mention the matter at the office, will you, 
so that the other men may be on the look out, too; 
and here’s a trifle, just to drink my health with.” 


The ‘‘trifle” was half-a-sovereign, and when 


< :s X 999 had made a stiff bow, and declared that the 


“matter should be attended to reg’lar,” he was 
ushered out by the attendant Mary, mentally 
resolying on two things—the first, that he would 
show small mercy to any culprit whom he might 
catch purloininy Mr. Graham’s flowers; the 
second, that he would cultivate the acquaintance 
of the very prettiest girl on his beat, by which 
flattering title he mentally designated the stock- 
broker’s housemaid. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Graham and his wife 
departed, and X 999 certainly did attend to ‘‘ that 
matter” of the flowers. Whenever the housemaid’s 
duties called her to the front of the house, there was 


| the watchful constable, with ‘‘one eye on the 


garden, and the other on the maid;” there were a 
few conversations between the pair at the gate—for 
Mary was by no means averse to a flirtation—and 
in less than no time X 999 was enrolled as one of 
her admirers. 

The phrase is correct, for Mary’s charms had made 
impressions on the susceptible hearts of many of 
those with whom she had come into contact. She 
smiled on all; had a laugh for the milkman, a 
merry word for the butcher’s ‘‘ young man,” and 
was always gracious to the enterprising young 
baker who served the Graham family ; but previous 
to the appearance of X 999 upon the scene she had 
certainly reserved the choicest of her favours for a 
certain Arthur Wilson, who brought the weekly 
supply of groceries, and who drove a very fast, high- 
stepping, grey mare, in a yery smart cart. Now, 
woman-like, she seemed to alternate between the 
constable and the grocer, playing one against the 
other, until both were enraged, and each was ready 
to do anything to oust his rival from the lists. 

Matters were in this undecided condition, and the 
Grahams were expected home in the course of a 
couple of weeks, when Arthur Wilson, his day’s 
work finished, strolled out towards Mylton Lodge, 
in the hope of seeing the pretty housemaid. Fortune 
fayoured him. The cook—a sedate woman of 
thirty-five, who affected extreme indignation at 
what she termed Mary’s ‘‘ goings on”—had just 
run out for half-an-hour to do a little shopping, 
and Mary was watering the front garden when 
Wilson halted at the gate. She was more than 
usually gracious to her admirer; allowed him to 
carry several pails of water for her from the pump 
at the side of the house; and finally asked him, 
coquettishly, if he would like a few flowers to take 
home with him, just to ‘‘ keep her in mind.” 

““Wouldn’t I just!” exclaimed the grocer, 
delightedly. ‘‘Not that I want anything to keep 
you in mind, Mary; I’m always thinking of you, 
and if you would only——” 

But Mary was away atthe other side of the 
lawn, whence she returned with a big bunch of the 
choicest blooms. 

“Master ’ud give it me, if he knew I’d picked 
his pet geraniums,” she remarked; ‘‘ but lor! 
what’s the good o’ letting ’em all wither away? 
Now, you must be off—there’s that cook comin’ up 
the road. Good night! Pleasant dreams,” and 
waving an imaginary kiss with her finger tips, 
Mary vanished into the house. 

Very pleasant were Wilson’s feelings, as he 
slowly walked away. He was murmuring to him- 
self : 

“Yes—Tll do it. Thirty boba week ain’t 
much; but she’d make itdo. She’s a good girl, I 
could swear to it; an’ with a little house of our 
own, an’ may be a bit o’ garden, why——” 

His meditation was interrupted by a heavy hand 
laid on his shoulder, and a stern voice which ex- 
claimed : 

‘Now, then, young man, where did you get them 
flowers ?” 

Wilson looked up, and was anything but pleased 
to recognise his rival. 

‘What's that to do with you?” he inquired, 
hotly. 

‘Tt?s everything to do with me,” replied X 999, 
with exasperating coolness. ‘‘Oome now, ’aye 
you bin a’ stealin’ of ’em ?”’ 

Wilson laughed ; the accusation, to a man in his 
position, was so utterly absurd. 


“Tf you must know,” he answered lightly, 
‘they came out of the garden at Mylton Lodge.” 

‘* Exactly ; so [thought ; and you only took ’em, 
you didn’t steal ’em P” 

‘Of course not, they were gi ,” and then the 
speaker stopped suddenly. Get Mary into trouble ? 
Admit that she had disobeyed orders, and given 
away her master’s choice flowers? Never! He 
would die first. 

A very heroic resolve. But as poor Wilson was 
marched along to the police-station, with the 
heavy hand of X 999 on his collar, and a small 
gathering of rag-tag and bobtail at his heels, he 
did not feel particularly like a hero. Nor did he 
when the charge of Seni a the flowers was entered 
against him; and when, a few minutes later, he 
found himself locked in a cell, he began to wonder 
whether he hadn’t been considerably more of a fool 
than a hero. 

* 


* * * * 


On the following afternoon, Mary and the cook 
were sittinginthe kitchen. The latter was perusing 
the evening paper, which had just been delivered, 
when she exclaimed : 

‘“My goodness! ’Hre’s, your fancy young grocer 
bin’ took up for stealin’.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Mary incredulously. 

‘‘ Well, see for yourself,” replied the cook, hand- 
ing over the paper. 

Poor Mary! She could hardly believe her own 
eyes as she read: 

‘* Arthur Wilson, described as a grocer’s vanman, 
respectably dressed, was charged with the theft of a 
bunch of flowers from the garden of a gentleman’s 
house at Dulwich, and was sentenced to pay a fine 
of ten shillings, or seven days’ imprisonment.” 

Now, if Mary had been a fine lady, she would 
have fainted away at the bad news. Being only a 
housemaid she burst into tears, and, without wait- 
ing to dry her pretty eyes, donned her hat and 
jacket, took her purse from her box, and hurriedly 
made her way to the police-station. At the door 
she met X 999, who was just going on duty. 

“Why, Mary, my dear,” ie began, ‘‘ what on 
earth as 

** Your dear, indeed!” retorted the girl in an in- 
dignant tone. ‘‘Oh! you wretch, this was your 
doing, I suppose”; and drawing her skirts very 
closely round her as if to avoid contamination, she 
continued, in ironical politeness, ‘‘ Would you be 
so good as to allow me to pass?” And, X 999 
stepping on one side with a very shame-faced ex- 
pression, she entered the office. Good—and bad— 
news awaited her. Wilson had paid his fine and 
had been discharged from custody; but (and the 
inspector evidently sympathised with the caller) 
the young man had lost his place through his folly 
in stealing a few flowers. 

‘* Stealing!” echoed Mary, as her tears began to 
flow again. ‘‘ Lor, what a thick-headed set o’ num- 
skulls you police are! Him steal? Why I give 
?em to him!’’; and she rushed from the office, the 
inspector whistling softly as the whole facts of the 
case dawned upon him. 

Mary had formed her plan of action, and put it 
into execution without delay. From the police- 
office she went straight to the shop where Arthur 
had been employed, and asked to see him. 

“‘He’s left, miss,” was the reply of the shopman 
to whom she spoke. ‘‘ Got the sack this morning,” 
he added, in a tone of regret—for Arthur was a 
general fayourite—‘‘ all on account o’ sixpennorth 
o’ flowers. Beg pardon,” he went on in a lower 
tone, ‘‘but was you his young woman?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” said Mary, eagerly, yet blushing 
the while. 

*T could tell you where he lodges,” suggested 
the shopman. 

‘““You are good,” was the grateful answer. 
“Please write it down; ”’ and with the address on 
a piece of paper, held firmly in her hand, Mary 
left the shop. : 

But she never got to those lodgings. In the very 
next street she saw a young man approaching her, 
his hands in his pockets, and his head drooping on 
his chest, looking the very picture of misery. 
then a strange thing happened. Heedless of the 
passers-by, or of the fact that a couple of errand 
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boys were watching her movements, the impetuous 
Mary wert straight to the despondent young man, 
thréw her arms round his neck, and—I blush to 
admit it—actually kissed him ! 


* * * * * * * * 


om, 

Of course it all came right. When the matter 
was explained to the firm where Wilson had been 
employed, they gladly reinstated him in his old 
position; and the senior partner, remarking that 
the young fellow: had. been an ‘‘ honourable fool ”’ 
to shield the girl, drily remarkéd that if ever he 

- thought of being a still bigger fool, and gotting 
married, there would be a rise in his wages. 

Mrs. Graham (who had had her little romance 
many yéars before) not only bought Mary’s wedding 
dress, but slipped into her hand when she went 
away an oblong piece of grey and pink paper, with 
her husband’s signature at the bottom thereof, 
which materially helped in furnishing the com- 
fortable little home in which Arthur installed 
‘‘Mrs. Wilson,” and in the tiny garden attached 
thereto’ there blossomed some extra-double 
geraniums, grown from slips selected by Mr. 
Graham’s own hands. 

Oh, yes, you want to know about X 999? 
Well, ho married.the cook; and she hen-petked 
him to such a degree that he deserted her, emi- 
grated to America, and I really don’t know what 
subsequently became of him. 


a 


_ Mrs. Keyboard: ‘‘ Why do you always sit at tho 
hotel piano? You can’t play a note.” 

Old Stokes: ‘‘ Neither can anyone else while I 
am here.” 


aan daa tS a boos a 


* Mts: Tippleton (at the dedd hotir of night): 
“‘John, I’m sure that there’s a burglat downstuirs.” 

Mr. Tippleton: ‘‘Thatsh all right. He'll never 
be able to find zie keyhole at thish hour.” 


50; 


*‘T like that young Hicks,” said Ethel’s father. 
‘‘He’s the kind of man that doesn’t know more 
than Ido.” 

“‘Yes,” returned Hthel’s mother. ‘‘ But do you 
think a young man who knows as little as that will 
get on in the world?” 


spre se 


“By the way,” reniarked a guest to the land- 
lord of a summer resort as he paid his bill and 
started away, ‘‘do you permit your seryants to 


eee ge 

“Why —n-o—n-o;” he said, with nervous 
anxiety, as he glanced back over the account; 
“‘you hayen’t got any money left, have you?” 


SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME, 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide 
to be the next-of-kin of any railway seryant killed 
or fatally injured through accident whilst in the 
due performance of his. duties, the sum of TEN 
POUNDS, provided that the deceased has been a 
subscriber to SPARE Moments for tho six weeks 
previous to the date of the accident, and that the 
copies bear his usual signature in the space 
apportioned for that, purpose. This sum of £10 
will be paid on condition that death is the direct 
result of such accident, and occurs within. three 
calendar months from the date thereof. Claims 
must be sent in (accompanied by the six consecu- 
tive copies) within fourteen days from the date of the 
accident. Should the deceased haye been a sub- 
scriber for thirteen weeks prior to the accident. the 

roprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 

_ POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive 
copies each bearing the signature of the deceased. 
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SPARE MOMENTS. si 
FOUND ON TOMBSTONES, 


HUMOUR IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


It is a considerable time sincd we gave a sélection 
of queer epitaphs, so that we may be pardoned for 
reproducing a few now from the collection of a 
gentleman who has visited nearly every country in 
the world, and who has a rare collection of scrap 
books made up, for a great part, during his travels. 
For twenty years ho has been collecting epigram- 
matic epitaphs. Many of them are intended to be 
serious. 

This one is found in an Irish grayeyard : 


‘¢ Brected to the memory of John Phillips, acci- 
dentally shot 2s a mark of affection by his brother.” 


In Llangollen churchyard, North Wales, the 
tomb of Morris and Catherine Jones is inscribed :— 


‘‘ Our life is but a winter’s day, 
Some breakfast and away. 
Others to dinner stay and are well fed, 
The oldest man sups and goes to bed; 
Large is his debt who lingers out tho day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 


Aun Jennings was a sturdy Englishwoman, and 
this is what the Jennings folks of later generations 
read :— 

‘Some have children, some have none; 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one.” 


But for an Irish pun this is really 4 grave 
offence :— 

‘‘Here. lie the remains of John Hall, grocer. 
The world is not worth a fig, and I have good 
raisons for saying so.” 


Post Laureate Skelton had this written at Queen 
Elizabeth’s death ; it is seen at Marylebone :-— 


‘‘Fame, blow aloud, and to the world proclaim 
There never ruled stich a royal dame; 
The Word of God was her delight, 
In it shé meditated day and night. 

- Spain’s rod, Rome’s ruin, Netherlands’ relief, 
Earth’s joy, England’s gem, world’s wonder, 

nature’s chiet. : 

She was and is, what can there more be said ? 
On earth the chief, in heay’n the second maid.” 


Benjamin Franklin’s body was buried beside his 
wife’s in Christ. Churchyard, Philadelphia. He 
wrote this epitaph for himself when he was twenty- 
three years old :— 

“The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer (Like 
the cover of an old Book 1t8 contents tori out, and 
stripped of its lettering and gilding), Lies here, 
food for worms. - 


“Yot thé work itself shall not be lost; For it | 


will, as he believed, appear once more; In a iiéw 
aiid more beutiful edition, corrected and amended 
by the author.” 


This tells the story of a brewer :— 


“‘ Poor John Scott lies buried here ; 
Tho’ once he was both hale and stout, 
Death stretched him on his bitte? bier ; 
In another world he hops about.” 


The Duke of Norfolk in Richard Sheridan’s time 
was a great whist player, and upon his death 
Sheridan wrote :— 

‘« Here lies England’s premier buron 
Patiently awaiting the last trump.” 

This is the kind of funeral literature they used 

to us6 in California :— 


‘« Here lies the body of Jeemes Humbrick, who 
was accidentally shot on the bank of thé Pacus 
river by a young man. Hoe was accidentally shot 
with one of the largé Colt’s revolvers with no 
stopper for the cock to rest on. It was oe of the 
old-fashioned kind—brass-mounted. And of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” , 


Thomas Smith was a sculptor and a keen busi- 
ness man. He cut this on his wife’s tomb :— 


“Here lies Jane Smith; wife of Thomas Smith, 
marble cutter. This monument was erected by her 
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husband as a tribute to her memory and a specimen 
of his work. Monuments of the same atyle, = 
250 dols.” F i 
This illogical jingle comes from Cornwall, 
England :— 
‘Father and mother and I f 
Lie buried here asunder ; Ms 
Father and mother lie buried here, 
And I lie buried off yonder.” 


This lay is dedicated to a suicide :— 


“He never won immortal fame 
Nor conquered earthly ills, 
Yet men weep for him all the same— 
He always paid his bills.” 
‘Henry Wang was born near Philadelphia, 
December 31, 1829, and,: becoming discouraged 
with his surroundings, he lived only half an hour. 
John Wang, his father, wrote :— 
“A short-lived joy 
Was our little boy ; 
He has goné on high, 
So don’t. ery.” ae 
The Rey. Michael McCullock, D-D., of Bothwell 
(1767-1801), warited his friend, the Rey. Thomas 
Brisbane, of Dunlop, to write his epitaph. This is 
what he got :— aa 
‘‘ Here lies interred beneath this sod 
That sycophantish man of God, _ 
Who taught an easy way to heaven, 
Which to the rich was always given ; 
If he gets in he'll look and stare 
To find some one he put there.” 
This statement is unverified:— |... 
“She was married twenty-four yéars, and in all 
that time never once banged the door.” 


/ 


————c7— —_— 


“Don’t,” said Tawmus, ‘‘ don’t throw that away ; 

it’s something that I am proud of.” Pe, 
‘“‘Tt’s only an old tailor’s bill.” 
“Yes; but it’s paid.” 


—:0:—— 


Tom: “They say that the eldest Miss Smith is 

an artist, and paints very well. “dh -. 
Jack : ‘I should say her mother did also; how 

young she looks!” 


10: —— 

Ata recent wedding, as the newly-married pait 
were marching down the aislo; the organist played 
for a recessional the well-known hymn, ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers, Marching on to War.” 


one I See 


Suburban Roscius: ‘‘ Ah; I saw you-were at our 
theatticals the other évening. How did you like 
my assumption of Hamlet ?”’ “ . 

Candid Friend: ‘‘My dear fllar, great’st piece 
of assumption I ever saw 7 m’ life.” ‘ 


—:0:——— 


‘‘ What have you got?” asked a youth at a city 
eating-house. oy 

‘«« Almost heverything,” 

‘A plate of that; then!’ so. ee cen 

. “Yes, sir. Hash!” rang resonantly through 

the speaking tube. 


replied the waiter. 


——:0:—— rt 
Customer (to boy in newspaper office) : “Ts the 

publisher in?” eS Fa 
Boy: ‘‘ Yes, 

circulation.” 
‘Well, is the editor in Ph 

_ “Yes, sir, he’s up-stairs, swearing at the circula- 


sir, but he’s busy swearing to the 


tion. 
Perera. Sse } bate 
. Teacher: ‘‘ What are the names of the seven 
days of the week:P?? .- i sie) dase 3 bel aualinne: 
oy: ‘‘ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
ea Friday, and Saturday.” HO OE cat ok oe ie 
eacher: ‘‘That’s only six days. When does 
your mother go tochurch?” © 1s | 
Boy: ‘‘ When pa buys her a new hat.” — 
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Comic song writing is one of the few things to 
i which theré is a royal road. Any man; howeyer 

Of course I introduced. the mother-in-law, the | tumble, who can write a really funny, catchy song, 
baby, and the watch. The brick I had rather a tussle | and sends it to 4 suitable singer, will find that it 
with to bring in, but I did it at last. I made the | will be jumped at. If the song “‘ takes,” it will be 
person in the song drop the brick from a housetop | published for as high a sum as the song of the 
on to the pot hat of an enemy, and then ‘‘ jump on | crack hand. Eyerything depends upon the singer 
it.” Thero will be a sensation when that song | and the success of the song with the public. 


comes out. 
————— 


How the ‘‘ sensation’ will come | about I don’t 
quite know. Whether the public will feel the full A maiden lady says that if single life is bad, it 
stands to reason that double life is twice as bad; 


force of my genius, or whether the singer will feel 
the gentle pressure of the manager’s boot Iam un- | put ladies rarely understand mathematics. 
——:0:—— 


able to say. i wh 
SOME, SINGERS: HAVE AN UNPLEASANT WAY Jack: ‘‘ What a lovely girl Miss Blondwig is! 
A heavenly flower-like face!” 


of putting by good sohgs that they purchase for a 

rainy day, and if the siin always shines, of course Tom: “Yes, very flour-like. Took at my coat 

the budding author never gets 4 chance to. | sleeve. I danced tho last waltz with her. 

When my first song was produced (after being ee) 

rewritten by the singer did & verse added that gst eat 

made me blush all oyer) things went pretty Harry: ‘“ What is Dick doing now P” 

smoothly. The title of that song modesty restrains Tom: ‘‘ He seers to havé taken to literature.” 
Harry: ‘Indeed. I hadn’t heard of it.” 
Tom: ‘‘ Yes; he borrowed ‘a lot of books from 


me from mentioning, bécause its name is now 
familiar all over the English-speaking world. 3 

me some time ago and hasn’t returned them since.” 
20: 


I had established a claim to a hearing, and now 
my songs were courteously received by singers, 
and courteously returned if not suitable (or lost— Hthel: “What did you say to George when he 
proposed ?” ; . 
Maud: ‘‘I asked for time to consider; it was 


generally lost). 
Being dissatisfied with the music supplied by 
so unexpected, you know.” ; 
Ethel: ‘‘It always is, after one has given up all 


various composers to my words, I started musical 
hope.” 


a's 
4 bo: oe 


ie 7 The hae an te by 
November; 1891. 


HOW | WRITE MY SONGS. 


BY A CoMic SONG WRITER. 


‘waiting his opportunity.” ‘I suppose it will 
come if he waits long enough. ~ 


' It is hot such at easy thing to wiite a comié song 
as Some poets iniagiiie: 

The haughty poet who wears his hair down oyér his 
coat collar, and a slipperty-slopporty hat that would 
delight an Itélian organ-grinder, is apt to Sneet at 
’ the humble lyric author who wears his hair short 

and a hat that can be put on without the aid of a 
’ looking-glass, . aa 

The metre of the modern comic song is certainly 
sometimes faulty, and the rhymes will not always 
bear too close an inspection; but let the haughty 
poet try to cram into four vérses of eight lines éach 
as much matter and as many laughs as are required 
by the first-class comic song, and he will find it 
requires a lot of application and considerable 
practice. 

The clever comi¢ poets of Punch and the other 
comic papers sometimes put their povms in the 
form of the humble comic schg. But who ever 
heard one sung upon the stage P: 

When I first turned my attention to writing for 
comic singers the old-fashioned comic song of the 
‘‘Up in a Balloon, Boys” and. ‘The Belle of the 
Ball” days was dying out—but dying hard. _ 

» To one who was used to reeling off verses by the 
yard it seemed, 


___ THE EASIEST THING IN THE WORLD 


to write-something better than the rubbish which 
was at that time doing duty for comic songs. 

I was resolyed that my songs should not be 
vulgar—in fact, they were to be very genteel. Of 
course, it didn’t matter about the music, I thought 

—that is the composer’s business. 
z: _ I wrote a charming song to commence with. Its 
chief fault was its length—only about ten verses. 
I found at the end of the tenth verse it was not as 
é funny asI could wish. I, therefore, added another 
4 five, and made quite a- story of it. There was no 
; chorus—I was afraid that a chorus repeated fifteen 
times migzht get monotonous. 
I showed it to a composer. He certainly did 


composition. 

The first piano I started on is now dead—that is 
to say; demolished. I was requested to move by 
two landlords, and insulted by all my neighbours. 

Not being a trained musician; I experienced some 
slight difficulty in putting my melodiesto paper. I 
never write more than the melody. <A musical 
hack will write the harmonies and symphonies for 
eighteen pencé—rather a small sum; but, im 
reality, payment at the rate of about three shillings 
an hour. The hack, being very expert, 


WRITES Music “ WHILE YoU WAIT,” 


like shorthand, and nearly as fast. 

My first melody was—Lke my first song—an un- 
doubted success. It has been sung, and. whistled, 
and piano-organed threadbare through the streets 
of London, and all over the country for nearly two 


——:0:——— 


Over a bridge at Athens; Ga., is the following :— 
‘‘Any person driving over this bridge at a pace 
faster than a walk shall, if a white man; bé fined 
five dollars, and, if a negro; receive twenty-five 
lashes; half the penalty to be bestowed on the 


informer.” 


——10:-—— 
“Bridget,” said Barrows, angrily, “I told you 
to have my hot water ready the first thing in the 
morning.” , AG rs 
“Shure,” replied Bridget, ‘‘and didn’t I bring it 
up, and lave it at the door last night so as it would 
be in time, sir?” 


laugh at it, but he was offensive enough to ask wee ; rotor’ BELTS ae BRe TES 

ew ee B33 + n8 ears. Modesty againtestrains mefrom giving its 3 : 
““ where the joke came in?” I explained the joke. er Writing Paik a nom dé ite. sa do, A courtry éditor gives the following case of 
The idea was very good, he admitted; but the many of my best friends do not know I | absence of mind:—‘A girl who was one of our 


first loves was one night lighting us out after 
haying passed a delightful evening: In bashful 
trepidation she blew us out; and drew the candle 
behind the door and kissed it.” 
—-10:——~ 

“Papa,” inquited the editor’s otily son, ‘ wha 
do you call your office?” — 

“Well,” was thé reply; ‘‘the world calls an 
editor’s offics thé sanctum Sanctorum; but I don’t.” 

‘Then, I supposé,” and the small boy was 
thoughtful for a motient, ‘ that mammia’s room is 
a spanktum spanktorum, isn’t it?” 


—:0:-—— 


phantom joke was beyond his comprehension. 

“The public doesn’t want anything subtle,” ho 
explained; ‘‘it wants broad fun. John Bull doesn’t 
see_a joke unless you hit him with it—then it 
strikes him.” 

The composer had struck the keynote of public 
taste. I found after close examination he was 
right. I then made adeep study of 


ote THE COMIC SONG AND THE PUBLIC TASTE, 


The “it” songs were at that time very much in 
yogis. There was 4 run of songs of the “I Did It” 
type. For a tims, five ott of every ten songs had 
an ‘‘it” in the title, such as ‘‘I Lost It,” ‘I Was 
In It;” “I Found It:” “I Took It,” “I Botrowed 
It,” “It’s a Pity t6 Waste It,” and many others. 

_I discovered a very simple way of writing this 
kind of song. Several stock ingredients could 
always be drawn upon. . 

_ For itistance, almost any song could be written to 
any of the ‘‘it”’ titles out of the following materials, 
viz.: A brick, 4 baby, & watch, and a mother-in- 

__ law, with the extra embellishment of a political 
; verse if necessary. Of these the mother-in-law 
__- was always the safest. Tha 
Where is the British comi¢ song in which it 
é would be impossible to introdudé & verse about 
_ mother-in-law, from ‘‘ All Very Fine and Large” 
down to ‘‘ Shé’s' a Wrong ’Un’’? «4 
3 I found it 4 most exhaustive operation / 
») TT ee Oe , sith bu R Ob Balik 
CRAMMING ALL THE FUN INTO FOUR OR FIVE VERSES, 
but I was successful at last. - vies aes 
+ T-wrote & song called ‘‘I Jumped On It.” That 
waa five years ago; if hasn’t been sung yét. The 
singer who bought the singing right says he is 


perpetrate comic songs. If, by chance, I should 
happen to disclose my identity, my very best 
friends gasp and stare, thinking I must, as a 
natural sequence, be a little millionaire, 

The man who lives by writing comic songs feeds 
on glory chiefly, and borrows his income from his 
friends. There aré many first-class comic song 
writers who live by their craft, but they ponerally 
belong to the ‘‘ Order of Mysterious Communicants”’ 
—that is to say, they are mystical in their manner, 
and are giveit to tapping affluent singers on the 
arm, luring them away to odd corners, and making 
confidential communications into their léft ear, 
ending in the chink of silver and somethings on 
account being paid for the next song that is going 
to be written, but generally isn’t. 

I made the magnificent sum of 


SIX POUNDS FOR MY BEST SONG, 


and four pounds for the second best, selling them 
to a publisher before they were popular. I am 
generally able to command ten pounds now for 
almost any kind of song sung by a first-class man ; 
but, all things considered, the remuneration is yery 
poor. 
When I first began to deal with publishers I 
scorned their offers, and went somewhere else, but 
each one offered less than the last until I began to 
be afraid I should owe the next one something for 
making an offer at all. The publishers make a 
good deal out of their business, but there is a great 
deal of speculation about it, because for one song 
that pays half a dozen do not. The comic song 
gubpshers haye @ monopoly, the trade being con- 
ned to about three firms; who treat us poor writers 
just as they please, and pay just what they like. 
‘ As 


CHRONOLOGY: 


Old Gentleman (putting a few quéstions): ‘‘ Now, 
boys—ah—can any of you tell me what Command- 
ment Adam broke when he took the forbidden 


fruit P” : 
Small Scholar (like a shot): ‘‘ Please; sir, there 


worn’t no Commandments then; sir!” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


20: ; ‘ 

One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected the name aud date.of the bape, must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect eet parse of the age must accompany 

tition, for publication if successtul. » 

ie Saal shawls be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane,, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning, of each week, the enyelopes marked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competitioi. Any niimber of stories, may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business, letters must, be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed,with competitions, : 

We cannot. under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
but if a largeshamped addressed enyelops is gent with the MSS., we 


will do our best to return same if rejected, 
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By W. E MANNING 
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No. 116.—THAT INQUISITIVE BOY. 


‘‘Father, I am sorely troubled, 
And would pray you tell to me 
If the goings on around us 
Really are what they should be?” 
‘“‘ Ask your questions boy ; but hearken; 
Life is full of mystery.” 


‘* Father, do you think it likely 
Eye and Adam during life, 
Hyer had their peace disturbed by 
Wrangles and domestic strife 7 
Did they ever argue fiercely 
As you and mater ofttimes do? 
Did Eve ever say, to Adam, 
‘TI wish I'd never married you?’ 
Who always had the last word, father, 
Can you answer this for me?” 
“‘My son, if Eye did not, then surely 
Adam was a mystery.” 


“*Father, that’s not all my trouble; 
It seems to me so very queer 
That in company mater always 
Addresses you as ‘love’ and ‘dear.’ 
To discourse upon your virtues 
To the ladies she don’t fail ; 
But when men alone are present, 
Then she tells a different tale. 
What’s her reason for so doing 
Why should she thus two-faced be ?” 
“Boy, ‘tis a little way she has— 
A slight peculiarity.” 


“Taking one consideration 
With another, dad, it seems 
That the girl of sound good sense, 
Only lives in books and dreams. 
Modern girls will toy with morsels 
When invited out to dine; 
And when asked their choice, will always’ 
Each and every dish decline. 
Why do they wait till they get home 
To feed in quiet obscurity ?” 
‘That is also woman’s way, child — 
A slight peculiarity.” 


“Well, dad, if you cannot tell me 
Three such simple things as these, 
Will you try and answer this one, 
Just to set my mind at ease Pp— 
Men grow old and wan and haggard, 
And their scalp looks smooth and bare; 
Yet whilst they are nearing dotage 
Women keep still young and fair. 
How is it that ladies always 
Seem to stick at thirty-three ?” 
“For goodness sake, boy, ask another, 
That’s life’s greatest mystery.” 


“Can you tell me, then, why tradesmen 
Try their little frauds to sheath 
By putting all their best goods foremost 
And the bad ones underneath ? 
Mrs. Jones, the apple woman, 
Whom I’ve dealt with all the year, 
Keeps the largest in the front, but 
Gives me small ones from the rear. 
And, dad, why are drapers always 
Having sales of novelties ?” 
‘Child, those sales go by the seasons, 
And are tradesmen’s mysteries.” 


“Don’t think me too curious, daddy, 
But Pd like to hear you say 
Why, when you and mater quarrel, 
Does she always have her way ? 


* Vols. I., II., IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 
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Something else I’ve noticed, too, dad— “ 
When office has detained you late *} #97277" 
Ma sits up. Is that to show you 4:33 2" 
She is still affectionate ? Pa Ph ee 
But how comes that pair of boots, dad, 
On the mat at half-past three ?” 
‘* Ah! my son, when you are married 
You will solve that mystery.” 


‘‘Wather, when you take the baby, 
What is it that makes him ery P 
And why does he yell the louder 
When all soothing tricks you try? 
How is it that when the mater 
Takes him from you, he is calm ? 
But, dad, how came those small bruises 
On his chubby little arm?” 
‘* Hush! here comes your mother ; run, boy, 
Spend this shilling as you please. 
Take my tip, "twill be far better 
Tf you forget life’s mysteries.” 


le ae 


CURIOUS TESTIMONIALS. 


“RECOMMEND.” 


HOW EMPLOYERS 


Some of the testimonials which at times come 
under one’s notice often show an amount of in- 
genuity in construction, without parallel for neat- 
ness and tact. 

One of the best examples, and, perhaps, one of 
the most ironical references that was ever written, 
was that given by a City firm of merchants to a 
late employé, and which came under the personal 
notice of the writer. 

The clerk was out-and-out an indifferent 
kind of fellow, and was deserving of but scant 
recommendation at the hands of his late em- 
ployers. They could not speak well of him, but 
prompted by a desire not to blight his prospects, 
they replied to the firm who had written for a 
character in the following vague manner: 


‘‘Dear Sirs,—In reference te yours of the 10th 
asking for a reference for Mr. ——, we beg to say 
that we can add little to his own account of him- 
self. He was thoroughly acquainted with our 
business when he left. 

‘‘Yours faithfully, 


The whole of this letter is a wonderful ‘‘ wriggle 
out,” so to speak, and the latter part is the quint- 
essence of sarcasm, for through his knowledge 
of the private business of the firm he had been 
enabled to considerably augment his private ex- 
chequer. 

Patent medicine proprietors, doubtless, receive 
the most curious specimens of testimonials, and 
the following, which recently found its way to a 
well-known ointment specialist, is one of them : 


‘‘Deer Sur,—I wishes to speek of the yalible 
remede as how our Sarah Jane browt up from 
Lunnon. Its cuiritiv pours be marvelus. My 
missus had a porsoned ’and for thre months, but 
arter a fue aplickashions of your ointment, she ’as 
got a compleet cuer. 

“ Yours trully, 
“BENJAMIN J.” 


[P.8.] If you think this letter of eny us to 
publish you may ave it to do so for a smal fea,— 


This worthy had evidently read some article in 
one of the weekly periodicals exposing the testi- 
monial writing fraud, and no doubt he thought he 
himself might add to his income by similar means. 
Needless to say the attempt was futile. 


Characters given to servants on leaving one |- 


mistress for the service of another are sometimes 
very original. The domestic whose new mistress 
had applied for a ‘‘character,” might be forgiven 
any feelings of animosity on being shown the 
following : 

‘Dear Madam,—There are a great many better 
domestics than Jane §., and there may be some 
‘worse. “Yours faithfully, 

“ 


—_—— 
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An attorney in one of the provincial towns was 
noted for his irascibility, and it was equally well 
known that he could get few clerks to stop in his 
employ for any length of timo, and those who left 
seldom referred to him. Many who did so had 
cause to remember it, for he had a stereotyped 
form of replying to all inquiries, and he would- 
walle on any odd piece of paper which first came to 
hand. 

The writer has seen one of these references. It 
was written on the inside of an envelope which 
had come through the post, and, in ascrawly hand, 
was inscribed : 


‘John Blank was in my employ for three 
months, by the end of which time we had both had 
enough of one another.” ; 


Publicans, as a rule, are not thought to be 
humorous; but there are occasional wags in their 
ranks, and the one who gave the following 
character to an intemperate potman can lay some 
small claim to being one: ; 


‘« William H. undoubtedly knows his business— 
and a good many other people’s, too! He has not 
many faults, but what he has are fully developed. 
He is quite at home behind the bar; but he is seen 
to greater advantage behind a pewter pot!” 


It often happens that employés are discharged 
from their situations without receiving references. 
Many may not know it, but it is an item of legal 
interest that no servant can compel an employer to 
give a testimonial, either in writing or verbally. 
In fact, no employer can be compelled even to 
make a statement as to the servant’s qualifications. 


“oo  —_—_—_ 


f \ 
Thirteen is an unlucky number at a table where 
there is only dinner enough for twelve. 


Comes tind ee a7 


A young man was seen lately with two heads on 
his shoulders. It was not a curiosity, as one 
belonged to his sweetheart. 


20: 


Fond Parent: ‘‘ Johnny, when ph get to bea 
man, what do you think you would like to do for a 
living?” 

Johnny (seven): ‘‘I think I should like to do 
just like grandfather—go round, and collect my 
rents.” 


oe et ee 


“T tell you it’s all nonsense,” said the editor, 
after the sale of six sacks of declined manuscripts 
to the waste-paper dealer, and sorting over 19s. 
worth of unused postage stamps. ‘‘It’s all non- 
sense to contend that there are no profits in 
literature.” 


—:0:—— 
Nor so Fast. 


At a christening while the minister was giving 
the certificate, he happened to say, ‘‘ Let me see— 
this is the 30th.” 

“The thirtieth!’ exclaimed the indignant ~ 
mother ; ‘‘indeed, it’s only the eleventh.” 


10: 


“Why, Johnny, how is this? Willie is cryin 
very hard and says you’ve been pinching him an 
pulling him all around the yard.” 

‘‘Well, mamma, I should think I had good 
cause.” 

‘Pray, what was that?” 

‘Why he said that he liked you a great deal 
better than I did; and I liked you two years before 
he was ever thought of.” 


NOW PROCEEDING! 


As already announced we offer £50 in prizes (first 
prize £20) to those persons COUNTING MOST 
CORRECTLY the total number of “ A’s” and “T's” in 
each Weer of the story entitled—THE RACE FOR 
WEALTH, including ‘titles, chapters, author's name, 
poetry, etc., etc., during its publication in SPARE MOMENTS, 

ull partieulars will be found in No. 140, in which 
number the story commenced. tis 
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PRINTERS’ VAGARIES. 


An editor has to put up with many things, 
besides disappointed competitors. and would-be 
poets. Foremost among the burdens of his 
existence are the misprints and typographical 
errors made by the demon compositor. 

Recently, in the report of a fashionable wedding, 
the editor wished to make a complimentary remark 
about the bride, and he wrote, ‘‘ Her dainty feet 
were encased in shoes, which might have been 
taken for fairy boots.’ One may guess his 
chagrin when, on reading his journal next day, he 
saw his pretty sentence mutilated into, ‘‘ Her dirty 
feet were encased in shoes, which might haye been 
taken for ferry boats.” 

It may safely be assumed that there was a scene 
between the editor and the unfortunate comp who 
set the piece up. J 

It is, however, probable that the said comp’s 
services were dispensed with shortly after, when 
the reply to a correspondent, which should have 
read ‘I sympathise with you; I have been on the 
brink myself,” came out as representing the editor 
to have been on the drink. 

The editors of small provincial papers suffer more 
through the carelessness of printers, than editors 
of prosperous and flourishing journals. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that they have a very 
inefficient staff, or else the editorial caligraphy is 
of a yery indifferentquality. But even popular and 
well - known editors are occasionally subjected 
to the annoyance of typographical errors. 

It was only the other day that a well-known 
weekly newspaper, in reporting a speech at a 
political meeting, instead of making the orator’s 
remark to the audience read, ‘‘I think all my 
friends will see, at a glance, that Lamright,” a 
“t” was substituted for the ‘‘r,”’ thus making the 
speaker appear addicted to habits of intemperance. 

These errors are generally to be attributed to 
carelessness on the part of the printers’ readers. All 
slips are read by three or more persons before the 
proofs are finally ‘‘ passed.” Hach slip is pulled 


from a long column of type, which is called a 


‘* galley,” and is first read and revised by the 
printers’ reader, and then passed back to the 


compositor for correction before being given to the 


reader proper. Then the slip goes through a second 


_ spicuous amongst the assembly.” 


course of correction and revision before being sent 
down to the editorial office for final reading and 
passing. 

Eyen with all this care, errors occasionally pass 
unnoticed, though it is very rarely that a really 
important blunder escapes the hawk-like eye of the 
“‘mighty one,” who sways the destinies of the 
journal. 

One of the important London dailies recently, in 
speaking of a fashionable gathering, made the 
happy remark that ‘‘red noses were very con- 
i It need not be 
pointed out that an ‘‘n” had dropped into the 
place of the ‘‘r.” 

. Occasionally, too, a very humorous reading is 
ak to a paragraph by the transposition of two 
nes. 

Ilegible writing has much to answer for when 
errors occur, as can be understood from the follow- 
ing mistake on the part of a printer, which nearly 
led to a quarrel between two officers. 

In certain ‘‘club gossip”? which appeared in one 
of the Society papers, one officer was reported to 
have said of another, ‘‘He is one of the most 
insolent of fellows.” The anathematised individual 
immediately sought an explanation, when after 
some little trouble the original “copy” wasobtained 
from the printer, and everything was satisfactorily 
explained. The word excellent had been taken by 


_the compositor as insolent. 


Some years ago a certain University town was 
Piceirdot: with bills which announced that Professor 
, would on such and such a date deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘The Ancient Methods of Flirtation.” 
There was no time to have fresh bills struck off, 
even had the mistake reached the lecturer’s ears, 
which it didn’t. When the evening came, ladies— 
those most inquisitive of beings —predominated very 


largely over the male portion of the audience, but 
judge of their surprise when it was announced from 
the platform that there had been a printers’ error, 
and that the word ‘‘T'lirtation” on the bill should 
have read ‘‘ Fi!tration.” Many of the audience that 
night listened to the learned professor in silence, 
and doubtless went away feeling very much 
aggrieved. 

Mistakes sometimes occur through sheer deyil- 
ment on the part of the compositors. One man 
may have a grudge against another, and will pay 
him out by the rather mean method of mixing up 
his type, putting ‘‘c’s”’ with ‘‘e’s,” and ‘‘t’s” with 
“‘s,” and so on. The consequence is that it is not 
always the actual setter of the type whois to blame, 
though he generally is visited with the censure 
which he does not rightfully merit. 
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A SERVICE BY THE POPE. 


A PEEP AT THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


On the occasion of the Grand Mass celebration in 
the Sistine Chapel, Rome, on the anniversary of 
the death of Pius IX., we were fortunate enough 
to obtain tickets for admission through Count C., 
one of the Pope’s guard of nobles, and availed our- 
selves of the opportunity of witnessing a service by 
the Pupe. Only two or three such services are 
held in the Sistine Chapel during the year, and 
very few besides the clergy and officials can be 
admitted, so we considered ourselyes exceptionally 
favoured. We were cautioned to go early, so at 
9.30 o'clock we were onthe Scala Regia, waiting to 
ascend to the chapel. 

The Swiss guard were on duty, standing on the 
stairway, dressed in a wonderful combination of 
red, blue, and yellow, designed for them by Michael 
Angelo, and which defies description. They carried 
spears about six feet long, which looked as if they 
might have come out of the Tower of London, so 
unique was their appearance. 

We found quite a crowd waiting, the ladies in 
black with black lace veils on their heads, the men 
in dress coats and white cravats. When the signal 
was given there was a rush up the staircase, and as 
we were among the first we got excellent places in 
the chapel on benches directly behind those re- 
served for the diplomatic ladies. 

We had a long time to wait, as the Pope was 
late, and Mass did not really begin until 11; but we 
were well entertained watching the celebrities 
arrive, learning who they all-were, and enjoy- 
ing the beautiful chapel. The sunshine could not 
haye been brighter, and we had a fine chance to 
study the beautiful paintings. The diplomats were 
simply gorgeous. Some in blue and gold, others 
in brilliant scarlet with various orders and decora- 
tions ; somein blue and silver; altogether a dazzling 
collection of uniforms. Then, to add to the picture, 
the aisle was lined with the Swiss guard, and many 
of the Pope’s own guard were on duty. 

Of these latter there seem to be three grades ; 
the lowest wear dress suits, with the white expanse 
of shirtfront covered with very beautiful gold 
chains fastened together in a curious way, almost 
like a harness, also @ broad red ribbon. Tho 
second grade, the Camerinia, were in black short 
clothes, black silk stockings, and pumps with 
buckles; black cloth coats, with a great deal of 
black velvet let in, the tops of the sleeves large 
puffs of black yelvet, plain cloth below, and deep 
cufts of old lace; a velvet belt with silver buckle 
and sword, and a black velvet caps gracefully 
draped over the left shoulder. Heavy gold chains 
around the neck, or rather around the shoulders; 
then above a red ribbon, and above that a very full 
white ruff, most picturesque and becoming. 

Then come those who are nearest the Pope. 
They look more like soldiers, wearing tightly- 
buttoned coats with gold epaulets, a great band of 
gold across the chest, and helmets of gold and 
silver, very, very magnificent, but not so becoming 
as the dress of the Camerinia. 

Soon the church dignitaries begin to arrive. 


‘ 


Between thirty and forty cardinals in long purple, 
each with a train-bearer, ermine capes and scarlet 
caps. Many bishops, and alt the orders of monks 
were represented. ‘The chapel, which is small, was 
soon crowded—the scene presented a wonderful 
mass of colour, to which the ladies, all in black, 
made a good contrast. 

Just before the Pope arrived the servants of his 
household came in. They were all in red of a 
splendid colour; silk stockings, knee breeches of 
velvet brocade, all the same shade of red; long 
coats of same, back and front, and sleeves of plain 
red silk; at the collar two long lace tabs, pieces 
about three inches wide and seven or eight long. 

The Pope entered through a small door, attended 
by some of his guard and a number of cardinals. 
They all knelt in front of the altar; and the 
Pontiff, surrounded by cardinals bearing his train, 
ascended his throne. He was dressed in white 
with a very magnificent long red cape; whilst on 
his head was a silyer mitre. As soon as he was 
seated, Mass was said by four bishops all in green 
and gold; then came the music, the finest we have 
heard—only voices, no instruments. The Pope 
took a small part in the service, and his voice rang 
out clear and strong, but he looks frail and feeble, 
with his eighty years of age. When the Host was 
raised everyone in the building knelt, and there 
was profound silence—a most impressive moment. 

The service lasted about an hour, and then the 
Pope left as he came. It was a beautiful sight in 
the ante-room as we passed out—a company of the 
Pope’s soldiers being drawn up on either side, 
presenting arms, and many of the diplomats and 
clericals standing. 


SUSE REBUN ae ee 


“T would give a thousand pounds for those 
pearly teeth,” sighed George to the fair Imogene 
the other night. 

‘‘ What a pity,” said she, sotto voce, ‘‘ that he is 
to be my husband. It would haye been £980 clear 
profit.” 

———:0:—— 

Mr. Pinkie (10 p.m.): ‘‘My dear, the doctor 
says a brisk walk before going to bed will insure 
sleep to insomnia sufferers like myself.” 

Mrs. Pinkie: ‘‘ Well, my dear, I will clear the 
room so that you can walk. Please carry the baby 
with you.” 

——:0 :—— 

Contributor: ‘‘ Here is a manuscript I wish to 
submit.” 

Editor (waving his hand): ‘“‘I’m sorry. We are 
all full just now.” 

Contributor (blandly): ‘“‘ Very well; I will call 
again when some of you are sober.” 


——0: 
‘I’m going to give you an important part in my 
next play,” said the manager to the supe with 
large hands. 
“So?” said the ambitious assistant. ‘‘ A lead- 
ing part?” : 
‘Exactly. I want you to sit out in the audience 
and start the applause.” 
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ConsuLs wero first appointed in 1485. 


THE Chinese played chess 174 years before 
Christ. 


TuE Royal Academy was instituted on the 10th 
December, 1768. 


THE average height of the clouds above the earth 
is between one and two miles. 


Ar¥rica has nearly 700 languages, and this fact 
presents great difficulties to missionary effort.  — 


{THERE ar2 about sixteen Holy Coats in various 
parts of the world, and the question is, which is 
the true one, if it exists at all? 


Ar a recent auction sale of odds and ends in 
Paris a woman bought an old mattress in which she 
found 14,000 france in gold. 


Tr is said that Lord Salisbury on behalf of Great 
Britain has offered £8,000,000 for the whole of the 
Portuguese possessions in South Africa. 


Tue Russian Hebrew must serve in the army, 

but can never be more than a priyate. He must 

ay taxes, but can never bea mayor or ‘‘ elder” of 
is town. 


Waaus aro not paid to hotel waiters in Brussels. 
They depend entirely upon the tips they receive 
from guests, and they are compelled to share these 
doucenrs with their employers. 


THERE are now one hundred and twenty women 
in the Berlin telephone exchanges. It has heen 
decided to employ only women in the future, as 
their voices are much more audible than men’s, 
owing to the higher pitch. 


INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LIGHTS are used to 
decoy fish at San Diego, Cal. At night they are 
lowered into the water, nets being placed below 
them. The lights attract the fish, make them 
visible to the fishermen, and the nets scoop them in. 


RELIO worsHIP forms a notable feature of 
Mohammedan pilgrimages, and the holy relies of 
Mecca and Medina owe most of their holiness in the 
eyes of the Mussulman tothe memorials ofthe Prophet 
and other venerated objects which they are sup- 
posed to contain. , 


THE SACRED STANDARD AT CONSTANTINOPLE is 
believed to be formed of the nether garment of 
Mohammed, and a pair of his pyjamas, which are 
- reverentially preserved at Lahore, are held by the 
faithful to haye miraculously extinguished a fire 
at that place no longer ago than 1849. 


A VIENNA despatch says that there is a great 
demand for women physicians in Bosnia, the 
Moslem women refusing to be treated by male 
doctors. The Austrian Goyernmentis engaging all 
the female graduates of the medical school at 
Zurich to locate in Bosnia, guaranteeing their 
income up to a certain figure. 

_ THE United States is the most educated country 
in the world, judging from the number of children 
who attend school. The number per 1,000 of the 
opulation in the United States is 197 ;.in Switzer- 
and, 179; Austria Hungary, 172; France, 166; 
Germany, 157; Norway, 154; United Kingdom, 
143; Sweden, 142; Netherlands, 125, Denmark, 
123 ; Spain, 106 ; Italy, 87; Greece, 72 ; Russia, 14, 


'* 
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Tue first map of the moon was made in 1647. 


NovEMBER was formerly the ninth month of the 
year. : i 


You should neyer expose your disappointment 
to the world. aad 


Iy all Europe there is not a more thoroughly 
hospitable people than the Russians, 


Dunine heavy gales the waves of the Atlantic 
are from 24 to 86 feet in height—half aboye and 
half below the mean level of the sea. © 


THE HIGHEST SALARY drawn by a diplomatist is 
that of M. Waddington, the French Ambassador to 
London, who receives £12,000 a year. 


Tx loss of life on board British vessels at sea or 
in rivers aod harbours in 1889-90 amounted to 
4,207, of whom nearly one-third were drowned. 


A MANIFEST, a term used in commercial houses, 
is a document which gives an exact description of 
a ship’s cargo and destination, for Custom House 
use. 


SparE Moments will be enlarged in January 
to twenty-four pages, and will then be the biggest 
and best pennyworth of information and amuse- 
ment published. 


Princess BEATRICE could not stop the Queen 
from laughing when The Mikado was being played 
at Balmoral Castle the other day, for her Majesty 
was fairly conyvulsed. 


Letters, parcels, packets, &c., once posted, are 
the property of the persons to whom they are 
addressed, and cannot be given back to the sender 
by the Post Office officials. 


Durine the last fifty years the consumption of 
tobacco per head of the population was nearly 
doubled, and the quantity that paid duty was larger 
than that of the year before by the enormous 
amount of 3,188,336 lb. 


One of tho largest pearl-fishing grounds in the 
world ig near the United States. It is in the 
Vermilion Sea, so called, in the Gulf of California. 
Hundreds of small. boats are engaged in the busi- 
ness. ‘The diyers are nearly all Indians. 


THE COSTLIEST DRESSES IN THE WORLD are worn 
by the women of Sumatra. They are made of pure 
gold and silver. After the metal is mined and 
smelted, it is formed into fine wire, which is woven 
into cloth, and afterwards made into dresses. 


OBSERVATION STEP-LADDERS are the latest in- 
noyation in the Belgian field artillery, They are 
intended to enable the commander of a concealed 
battery to better direct the fire of the gunners. 
Hyery ladder is about seven and a half feet high, of 
iron, and weighs about sixty-five pounds. All 
ammunition waggons will carry the ladders. 


A1L EsquimMAUxX ARE SUPERSTITIOUS about 
death, and, although they hold festivities in 
memory of departed friends, they will usually 
carry a dying person to some abandoned hut, there 
to drag out his remaining days without food, 
medicine, water, or attendance. After the death 
of a husband or a wife the survivor cuts the front 
hair short and fasts for twenty-five days. 

THE new Postmaster-General was at Alma and 
Inkerman, and was wounded in the latter battle. 
Tn the heat of the fight he receiyed an order—tor 
he was captain of the Grenadiers—to driye back 
some Russians who were adyancing round the flank 
of the Guards’ sandbag battery. In this moye- 
ment, which was successful, Sir James Fergusson 
suffered a wound in the wrist from a musket | all ag 
he was himselfin the act of firing off a musket that 
he had taken from a wounded man, = 


_ Ara purchase was abolished twenty years ago. 


BERLIN, with 1,315,600 people, has only 26,800 
dwellings, Ree arias 


— 


THE summer sunsets at St. Petersburg are inde- 


scribably beautiful. 


THE young women in the Taurus are said to be 
models of physical beauty, ~ 


DURHAM PRODUCES MORE COAL in a year than 
any other county in England. 


Ty Waldeck, Germany, the municipal authorities 
will not grant a drunkard a license to marry. 


Quetn Evizasern is credited with the invention 


of the “ poking stick” of wood, bone, or of steel for 


pleating ruffs. é 


Tue AmEER oF Oabur is taking steps to obtain 
from England a geologist, a chemist, two miners, 
and a number of mechanics. th 

A GAST-OFF HAT of Mr. Dillon—of what shave or 
material we are not informed—was recently sold by 
auction in Australia for five pounds. pees fel 


FIsH FROZEN ALIVE haye remarkable vitality. 
Carp frozen thirty-six hours haye been known to 
hop about lively after being thawed out. 


RouGET DE LISLE, a French officer of engineers, 
wrote the words as well as the music of ‘‘ The 
Marseillaise” one memorable winter’s night’ at 
Strasburg. Gs 


Tux South Down sheep is bred on the chalky 
downs of England, where it has always maintained 
the character of a hardy animal, yielding a medium 
quality of wool, and furnishing mutton of a superior 
flayour. i , 


A Gattcran priest has been warned that if he 
goes on persuading people to give up intoxicating 
drinks he and the mayor of the yillago may ve 
made responsible for the loss suffered in conse- 
quence by the publican! ? 


Soms interesting Flemish tapestry was last year 
discovered in the stores of the Foreign Office, and 
is now hung upon the walls of the large building in 
Downing-street. The tapestry is of great value, 
and is exceedingly well preserved. oe i na 


A new element, named ‘‘damaria,” is said to 
have been discoyered in the crater of an extinct 
volcano in Damarland. It is reported to haye an 
atomic weight of only 0:5, or half that of hydrogen : 
and, therefore, it is the lightest known substance. 

Tur British Museum was visited last year by 
530,172 persons, about one-seventh of whom came 
during the eyening. This total is greater than that 
for any of the preceding four years, during each of 
which rather less than half a million passed the 
doors, but it is more than 64,000 less than the 
figures for 188. ga 


Mrs. Emmty Orawrorp, the cleyer English 
journalist, was the first foreign newspaper woe 
to establish herself in Paris, and it was not unti 
ten years later that an American woman journalist, 
Mrs. Lucy Hooper, followed her exam le. Now 
there are many women of both nationalities who 
make Paris their headquarters of correspondence 
for papers in England and America. . 


cogs borane ys | tees having ee 

which they want patented wo Oo well to seek the 

advice of the Patent Bditor oF aye OMENTS, who 

will forward all pang o8 receipt of a stamped 

addressed envelope ani ‘an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
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LAW.—The Legal Editors of SPARE MOMENTS will 
tl to legal questions by poston receipt of full any 
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We adopted him.” 


He’s inside the cat.” 
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THAT SETTLED IT! 
Husband (looking up from his paper): ‘‘ What 
asses men make of themselves! ”’ 

Wife: ‘‘ What is the matter now, dear ?” 

Husband! ‘Iam looking at the loye-letters in 
this breach-of-promise case,” 

- Wife : “‘ Are they interesting ? ” 

‘‘Husband: ‘‘ Interesting ? They are absolutely 
sickening. Hear this: ‘My dear ducky; my 
lovey dovey!* Ha, ha, ha!” if 

Wife (demurely) : ‘It does sound rather foolish, 
doesn’t it ?” HiRes ik ~ iain 

Husband (with a burst of laughter) : ‘‘ Foolish ? 
Idiotic, you mean. It’s the worst nonsense 
imaginable to think that any man in his senses 
could write such stuff as this: ‘I send you a million 
kisses, my goosie, poosie, sweety, peoty!’ 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Wife: ‘ Perhaps he loyed her when he sent 
those letters.’% "7 3% as 

’ Husband: ‘‘ Suppose hedid ? Is thatany excuse 
for writing such bosh ?” 

“Wife: ‘It should be. Here are some letters I 
found to-day when looking oyer my old relics— 
relics of courtship. They are yery foolish, but very 
precious to me, I assure you. They are your letters. 


- One of them begins, ‘My ownest own preciousest 


little ducky darling, my—-— 
Husband (hastily): ‘That will do. Put them 
in the fire.” 8 


Of SP TS 


Hy Whatever you do, 
bottom, and work up.” 
“But father, suppose I were going to dig a well?” 


my boy, begin at tho 


:0:—— 
_ “This seems like a sweet dream,” he rapturously 
remarked as he lingered with her at the doorstep. 
_ “Tt doesn’t seom like a dream to me,”’ she replied, 
‘*for a dream soon vanishes, ‘you know.” 
He yanished. 


:0:—— 
Wife: “I don’t see how you can say that Mr. 


Whitechocker has an effeminate way of talking. 
He has a yery loud voice.” 


_ Husband: “I mean by an effeminate way of 


talking, my dear, that he talks all the time.” 
20: 
He: ‘‘ Tell me, my pet, are you superstitious ?” 
She: ‘‘ What a funny question? Why do you 
want to know?” REO 
‘* Answer me first.” 
“No, I am not in the least superstitious.” 
‘*Then I don’t mind telling you you are my 
thirteenth sweetheart.” 


SO <———— 


you-—yery.”’ 
Dobson : ‘f Why are you sorry for me?” 
Johnson: ‘‘I see you have a crape band on your 


Johnson; ‘‘ Ah, my dear boy, I am sorry for 


hat and conclude you have lost a relative.” 


Dobson: ‘‘ More than that. I haye buried my 
last hope of becoming rich. My uncle was gent to 
the workhouse yesterday and I had always supposed 


him to bo a perfect moneybags.” 


re ee armas 


‘‘What a beautiful child. What an extremely 
handsome fellow,” says a gushing visitor to the 
lady of the house. Pert, B08 ret 

‘Yes, he is a handsome boy, I think.” 

_ ‘Oh, indeed, he is. He is the perfect image of 
ae father, the perfect image. Don’t you think 
so re 
**Well, I don’t know. 


I neyer saw his father, 
— 2 ——— 

Little brother : 
the room.” © 

His sister (jumping on a chair): ‘Oh, horrors! 
Where ?” i 

‘Brother: ‘Just there, near the rug.” 

Sister: ‘‘Oh, dear! What shall Ido? I can’t 
ses him.” : & oes ol eee 
_Brother (walking away): ‘‘ Of course you couldn’t. 


“TI say, sis, there’s a mouse in 


y 


| Ifyou haye a good sister, loye and cherish her 
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with all your heart; if you haye none—why, then 
love and cherish the good sister of some other man 
with all your heart. 
——:0:—— 

“Tf he refuses to pay for it, I will,” said a man 
in the bar of an hotel. Mi 

ey first man refused to pay, and so did the 
speaker—as he had said he would. 


——:0:——— 


Bridges: ‘‘Is your new baby good-looking Py” 
Brooks: ‘‘No, ugly as sin.” 

Bridges: ‘‘ What does your wife say ?” 

Brooks: ‘‘She’s content; says it looks like me.” 


et as 


Ricker (to Fogg, who has just told a story): 
‘‘And you say that happened to yourself P”’ 

Fogg: ‘‘Certainly ; you don’t doubt my word, 
do you ? : g 

Ricker: ‘‘Fogg, you ought to cultivate your 
memory a great deal. That is the same story I 
told you about two weeks ago.” 


: 
” 


—0:—-— 


He (five years after): ‘‘ All this gush about love 
is extremely stupid; wherever did this stupid book 
come from? I must say the person who selected it 
showed a very insipid taste.” 

She (quietly): ‘‘It’s the book you gave me 
during our honeymoon, John; we read it eleyen 
times the first week we had it. 

(Prolonged silence.) 


——:0:——— 
A Court Not To BE TRIFLED WITH. 


Judge: ‘‘The sentence of the court is that the 
prisoner be committed to prison for the remiinder 
of his life.” 

“But, your honour——” 

Judge: ‘‘Not another word, sir, or I'll giye you 
four years more.” 

——:0;—— 

‘‘ What is despair, papa?” asked a bright youth 
who was wrestling with his first spelling- book. 

‘Despair?’ echoed the father, as his mind re- 
verted back to his boarding-school days, ‘‘ despair 
is what a fellow feels when he thinks he has 
knocked his room-mate down with a pillow, and 
finds he has floored the principal, who had just 
sneaked into the room to see what the boys were 
doing.” 

——:0:—— 

She was a fashionable woman, tall, thin, with 
false curls and a sour visage. Beside her sat her 
husband, a little, meek, demure-looking man, who 
seemed incapable of boldness of speech or action. 

Presently a guest at the other end of the table 
bawled at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Waiter, fetch the 
vinegar cruet.” ° 

Then the demure-looking little man turned to her 
and gaid, ‘‘ Dovey, somebody wants you.” 


:0;———— 
PLeAsantT ALL Round. 


Master Willie (who hag just been described by & 
visitor as “‘such an intelligent little fellow! ”): 
‘«Papa, has the gen’lum brought my new boots?” 

Papa (who doesn’t see what is coming): ‘‘ Boots, 
Willio? Why,'what makes you ask?” 

Master Willie: ‘‘Cause, when he came ’fore, 
you said he was a snob; and I asked Jane what a 
‘snob’ was, and she said a shoemaker.” (Sensa- 
tion.) ; 


——:0:—— 


The conductor touched the passenger on the 
shoulder. 

“Ticket, please,” he said. ; 

The passenger was one of those facetious persons 
you sometimes encounter in your travels. He 
winked at the man sitting next to him, sheld out 
his ticket to the conductor, and at the moment the 
latter was about to take it he pushed out his fore- 
finger instead. : 
~The conductor seized the finger, punched a ride 


out of it absent-mindedly, and passed on. 


HIS GREAT SORROW. 

‘*Poor man!” exclaimed the impulsive, warm- 
hearted lady, ‘‘ you look as if you had known some 
sorrow.” 

‘You are right, mum,” answered the battered 
tramp, gratefully accepting the bowl of fresh milk, 
“TT have.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

‘* Yes, mum,” he said. ‘I lost both parents 
when I was nothin’ but a small boy.” 

‘* Had you no friends ?”’ 

‘Yes, mum. [had an uncle. I lived withhim 
until I was a good-sized boy, and then he died.” 

** And had you no other friends?” 

*‘Only an aunt, mum. I went to live with her 
ihe I was very happy at my aunt's till— 

FT aa i 

‘¢ Don’t speak of it, my poor man, if it awakens 
painful memories.” 

“It breaks mo all up, mum; but there’s worse 
to come. My aunt—she——” 

“ Died ?” 

“No. She was a widow, my aunt was, you 
know, and she set up and married again—married 
a mean, stingy man. He drove me out oi the 
house before he had been there three weeks.” 

‘* And then?” 

“And then mum,” said the dejected trayeller, a 
frightful spasm of pain distorting his face at the 
recollection, ‘‘I had to go to work.” 


Se ee ees eee 


KNEW HIS CONGREGATION. 

A story comes from the provinces that a minister, 
some time ago, became inyolyed in some disagree- 
ment with his congregation, and, as a result, 
announced his\intention to resign. Pending its 
acceptance, he cast about for other employment, 
and through the instrumentality of a number of 
political friends succeeded in securing an appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the county prison. When 
this had been accomplished he announced the fact 
to his congregation, and proceeded to preach a 
most touching sermon from the text, ‘‘I go to 
prepare a place for you.” The effect is said to 
haye been astonishing. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage, 
Ail business conducted THROUGH THE POST ONLY. Sor: further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOREIGN STAMPS.—56 Stamps: Shanghai, Tunis, 


Trinidad, Liensvaal, Sauoa, 3d. Cheap approval sheets. Print. 
ing press wanted; exchange or cash.— Haberstraw, Park-terrace 
Swansea, ‘ 

Sheets of Stamps on approval; good discount given.—Mrs, 
Rondel and Son, Birmingham Boarding-house, Jersey. Collections 
bought. (3) 

75 Varieties of Stamps: Unused Lagos, Tunis, Azores, New- 
foundiand, and used Western Australia, India, British Guiana, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Post free, 1s, 8d.—Richardson, Rooden-lane 
Manchester. “ oa 

290 Mixed Foreign Stamps. What offers?—T, T. Davenport 
Bury New-road, Whitefield, Manchester, 

RECIPES.—How to produce a Moustache in a few days. 
Valuable recipe guarantced; seven stamps.—Jenner, 62, HKlm- 
street, Cardiff. 

Ladies, Notice This! Hyelashes caused to grow beauntifally long 
and even. Successful result assured. Seven stamps to Mrs. Carew, 
20, Industry-terrace, Brixton, 

Splendid Receipt for Furniture Polish ; one pint costs less than 
6d, Send 6d. (stamps) to Polish, care of Bobbers Mill Post Office, 
Bobbers Mill, Ncttingham, : , 

MISCHELLANEOUS.—A gentleman lately in Christmas 
card. nianuiaciurer’s swarecouse is enabled to buy from manu- 
facturers direct, and will supply at wholesale prices during the 
next fourtéen days the best Christmas Cards ou the market. £1 
worth for 7s. 6d, carriage paid. This contains 720 cards. ail novel 
and well assorted, Sample parcels, value 5s, 6d., containing over 
100 cards, for 1s. 8d., carriage paid —H. Marsh, Rose Villa, Fair- 
light-avenue, Harlesden, N, W. 

Splendid Ring-necked Parrakeet ; perfect health and plumage > 
house moulted; capital mimic; with large, indestructible cage 
Price 30s —Halliday, Golborne 

For Sale or Exchange: Box of Metal-bodied Rubber Type; 
about 170 pieces, auld accessories. What cffers?—P. Starke, 102, 
Waterloo-street, Camberwell, London. ' 

Demon Camera and One Dozen Dry Plates, 3s. 6d.—Sibley, 
Cheshsm, Bucks. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE.— Wanted, good comic and 
gerio-voiiic Reeiturens,- w1d the addressés of a)l Fretwork 
Dealers, with catalogues of their own.—H. Rawling, 288, Ashton 
Old-road, Openshaw, Manchester. 

* Gassell’s Family Illustrated Paper” for the years 1864 to 16 
(large size); state price to Walter,’ Hxchange Departmen 
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GENERAL.—Have nothing to do with German 
lotteries. A man following the “ willo’ the wisp ” 
of lottery chances can no longer be a citizen; his 
every-day work isirksome to him, so long as there 
is the faintest chance of his winning a fortune on 
the morrow. Moreover, when wealth comes not 
by merit, but by the mere chance of a lottery 
wheel, it is much more likely to do harm than good 
to the possessor. Be satisfied with the wealth 
which comes as the result of honest labour, and you 
will know how best to use it. 


* * % 


Anno DomInt informs us that the song inquired 
for by ‘‘O. M. N.” in No. 149 can be obtained of 
any music seller. It is published by Hopwood and 
Crew, of 42, New Bond-street, London, W. 


* * * 


J. W. CO. (Bloomsbury), who is desirous of going 
to sea as under-steward, should inquire at the 
docks of the Miletus of the various outgoing 
steamers. We warn him that he will have con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining a situation, there 
heing generally fifty applicants for every vacancy. 
It will, therefore, be seen that, unless an applicant 
has influence, he will have very little chance of 
getting a post. Reply 15 in No. 62 of Spare 

OMENTS gives some yaluable information on this 
subject. 

* % * 


B. D. M.—To ‘‘haul” or “call” a person over 
the coals is to take him to task for shortcomings— 
to scold him. Itis probable that the term arose 
from the following: When a medieval king or 
baron wanted money he generally got it out of the 
Jews, torturing those unhappy persons till they 
revealed the locality of their treasure, or made the 
loan required by their torturer.. For this purpose 
their teeth were drawn one by one, a tooth a day; 
but a common torture was to haul them over the 
coals of a slow fire. In Scot's ‘‘Ivanhoe” Front 
de Boeuf threatened to haul Isaac of York, a Jew, 
over the coals. 

% * * 


A. K. (Manchester).—(1) The words ‘‘ way” in 
chapter XIII. and ‘‘he” in chapter X XVII. are 
to be taken as printed, both of them being printers’ 
errors. The other word you inquire about is ‘‘ so.” 
(2) The number of members of the House of 
Commons is 670, whilst the voting strength of the 
House of Lords is 540. (8) We believe the 
Grenadier Guards have the best band, though it is 
purely a matter of opinion. 


* * * 


®ENourrer.—The first body to be reduced to 
ashes at the Woking Orematory was that of Mrs. 
Pickersgill, of Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park. It 
had been previously subjected to an autopsy. 
The deceased lady was well-known in literary 
and scientific circles, and expressly stipulated in 
her will that her body should be cremated after 
death. The cremation lasted an hour, and was 
eminently successful from every point of view. 
This is said-to have been the first case of human 
cremation in England. 


# a * 


D. R.—The Thames Tunnel was formerly one of 
the sights of London, but is now closed to the 
public, and used by the East London Railway to 
carry its lines from the north side to the south side 
of the Thames. The tunnel was never a profitable 
undertaking, but was considered a wonderful and 
unprecedented example of skilled engineering. It 
consists of two archways 1,200 feet long, 14 wide, 
16; high, and is 16 feet below the river. It was 
opened in 1843, having been built by Brunel at a 
cost of £468,000. The Hast London Railway Oom- 


pany bought it of the Government in 1865 for a | poems are worth two sovereigns a line. We fear 


ttle less than half this sum. 
at # * 


Duke or Ayrtoun.—(1) Yes, your grace; we 
do intend publishing the separate totals for each 
chapter as well as the totals of the whole, so that 
competitors who may not be successful in securing 


a prize, can see in which chapters they were 
deficient. (2) The ‘‘t” is not to be included. 
* * * 
T. D. (Liverpool).—Yes; all of them. 
* * * 


Turk (Walworth).—Stories selected from the 
journal named are not eligible for the Prize Spare 
Moment. 

* * * 


SEVERAL readers have called our attention to a 
story which appeared in a well known contem- 
porary for the week ending October 17, and which 
story was published several weeks previous in this 
paper as the ‘‘ Prize Spare Moment.’’ Evidently, 
the young man who selects the prize tales for the 
journal in question requires to have a file of SPARE 
MomENts before him. Our publisher will post 
him a copy weekly, on receipt of the usual sub- 
scription. 

od % * 


FArRPLAY (Croydon).—In the game of Don only 
six cards are dealt out to each person. Your other 
question will be replied to in a week or two in the 
‘*Queries and Replies” page. 


*% % % 


J. H.—A History of Literature, embracing the 
trials and struggles, the disappointments and 
hardly-earned successes of those men and women of 
genius, who haye made us the possessors of a 
literature which is perhaps the finest in the world, 
would be an absorbing, interesting work, no doubt; 
but we are not inclined to commence it. Life is 
too short for us to undertake such a task. 

* * * 

HK. T. D. (Glamorgan).—Pistols, air-guns, and 
revolvers are all included in the definition of a gun, 
and require a license to be taken out to entitle you 
to carry them, as for carrying a gun. Ifyou carry 
one without a license you render yourself liable to a 


penalty of £10. 
* % 


R. B. asks us one of the most out of the way 
questions. He wishes to know what is the cost of 
a chimney sweep’s outfit, as he wants to start in 
the business at once. Having no sweep-editor, it was 
some time before we succeeded in obtaining the 
information, but at last we found out that there are 
one or two firms in London who cater for this 
branch of trade. From one of these houses we 
ascertained that a 30 feet chimney sweeping 
machine, including an 18 inch whalebone head, 
and chimney cloth and brush may be purchased 
for as low a sum ‘as £3, increasing at the rate of 
10s. extra for every additional 10 feet up to 80 feet 
which costs £5 5s. 0d. The address of the firm 
will be forwarded to our correspondent on receipt 
of the customary stamped envelope. 


* * * 


PrivATE H. L. (Colchester).—‘‘The Sunny 
Side of Soldiering” ran through twenty-five 
numbers, the whole of which are in print, and may 
be ordered through any newsagent, or will be sent 
direct for 2s. 6d. post free. 


* * * 


We have received another letter from Mr. 
Barrett, the poet, in which he accepts the challenge 
to compete with Mr. Manning in a poem contest 
on condition that we first publish his (Mr. 
Barrett’s) photo in our columns. As we are unable 
to do this we suppose we must declare the offer to 
be ‘‘off,’ much to our regret, as we should 
have liked to read an effusion from this eccentric 


gentleman’s pen, especially as he declares that his 1 


4. pa a aie lala ae wi 


our readers have missed a treat. 
tM * * 


DEVONIAN.—The questions contained in your 
letter are replied to elsewhere in this page. Glad 
you like the story. 


* % * 


H. 8. J.—The age of the. Queen is seventy-two, 
of the Prince of Wales fifty; of Prince Albert 
Victor, twenty-seven. : 


* % * 


©. T.—You should be able to procure the in- 
gredients named from a chemist’s. Try another 
shop. 
* * * 


A. M. P.—There have been two Lord Mayors who 
have died in office. The first was Alan de la 
Zouche in 1267, and the last, Alderman Nottage in 
1885. 

* * * 


Harry (Norwich).—The Oorporation of London 
has, since the year 1759, expended on public works 
and improvements, £10,000,000. Among them 
may be mentioned: tie freeing of the Thames 
bridges from tolls; the erection of Holborn 
Viaduct; the Metropolitan Cattle Market, which 
cost £1,460,000; the City of London School; the 
Tower Bridge and the new School of Music on the 
Thames Embankment. The street improvements 
in the City have been mainly carried out by the 
Commissioners of Sewers. The large sums ex- 
pended on the embankments of the Thames, the 
costly new streets, such as Northumberland and 
Shaftesbury Avenues, and the London sewers were 
laid out by the late Metropolitan Board of Works, 


which in the thirty-two years of its existence had 


the spending of £53,000,000. 
* * 
BensamMin H.—It is computed that an adult 


labouring man wastes 5 oz. of muscle in the — 


course of his daily labour. In ordinary daily 
muscular work, which may be continued in- 
definitely, except as it is restricted by the con- 
ditions of nutrition and the limits of age, the 
loss of muscular substance produced is balanced 
by the assimilation ofalimentary matters. Muscular 
tissue cannot, however, be absolutely stationary, 
and disassimilation must go on to a certain extent, 
even if no work be done. 


* * * 


B. E. T.—There are more than twice as many 
widows as widowers, the respective numbers in 


England and Wales being : 
Widowerg.ccs. hesccecstece:baeatetees 434,794 
WiICOWS ls siesarciweareasersesscaanenss 999,046 


It was recorded, at the ‘census of 1881, that there 


vember, 1891. a 


were 98 widowers and 268 widows under 20 years - 


of age, and that at the age of 65 and upwards there 
were 180,000 widowers, and more than twice that 
number of widows. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 

12 months ... ... ... .. 68, 6d, 
a tas |j, /e6: Voce] eee Renee 
- eto. Sosidee/ deed A Baneeebe 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the pepe of Good Hope: 
—G. A, Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Prinsed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Cffiices of SPARH MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet= 
street London, B.0., 7th November, 1891, 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. SAMUEL POPE, 


the eminent Queen’s Counsel and leader of the 
Parliamentary Bar, lives in a picturesque little 
homestead nestling on the slope between the high- 
way and the broad blue waters of Cardigan Bay. 
It is called Hafod-y-Bryn, and is situated between 
the mountains and the sea. The place was once a 
farm-house, and the older portions preserve 
a distinctly rustic character. Its owner 
prides himself on his success as a breeder of 
the old Welsh black cattle; there are pigs in 
the sty, and a well-stocked poultry-yard. If 
he cannot sit under his own fig-tree, he can 
kill his own Welsh mutton, and eat of yege- 
tables and fruit of his own growing. Mr. 
Pope is a lover of art, and has preserved a 


work in studies, sketches, and drawings. 
He is the son of a Manchester calico printer, 
and was born in that metropolis. After 
trifling with commerce asa drysalter, and 
then seeking honours in ‘‘ Sock and Buskin,” 
he entered as a student at the Middle Temple. 
In 1869 he ‘‘ took silk,” and about the same 
time was made Bencher of his Inn. 

Mr. Pope is somewhat ponderous in figure, 
but surprisingly agile in his movements. 
His humour is of infinite variety ; his fund of 
stories is inexhaustible; his mirth infectious ; 
in his country retreat, his mind at rest, one 
could apply to him the words used of his old 
friend Alexander Ireland by Emerson, that 
“his heart is filled with hinege During 
the sittings the eminent barrister lives at 
Holiand Park, and is a member of several 
clubs, foremost amongst which are the 
Garrick and Whitehall.» 


—:0: 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY, 


slade” in Mr. Henry A. Jones’s play, 7'he 
Crusaders, at the Avenue Theatre, is a native 
of Lancashire, and possesses all those charms 
which characterise the Lancashire lasses. 

At a very early age she evinced an uncon- 
trollable longing for a dramatic profession. 
This longing was certainly hereditary, and 
may be attributed to the fact that her father, 
grandfather, and even great grandfather before her 
were candidates for histrionic honours. 

It was in 1870 that the popular actress saw the 
realisation of her hopes of a theatrical career, in the 
offer of an engagement to appear as the child in 
The Green Bushes, at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. 

None of her friends had any doubts as to the 
probability of her success, and their faith in her 
was not misplaced. The anticipated success was 
qe and the opening for the child’s future 
made. 

Eight months after this appearance she received 


an offer to play in the Old Love and the New, at 


the Court Theatre. Here she scored her really first 
big success, and which proved the stepping-stone to 
her afterwards rapid progress, 
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As Miss Emery grew in years, so her love for the 
profession increased, and she worked on undauntedly 
until her greatest hope in life was realised. That 
hope was to play for Miss Ellen Terry. It was in 
Olivia, at the Lyceum under Mr. Irving, that 
she appeared for the greatest Shakespearian actress 
of ourday. Many of Miss Terry’s admirers expressed 
unqualified surprise at Miss Hmery’s wonderful 
rendering of the part. She has played in many 
dramas since, and met with great successes, but 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY, 
(From a Photograph by Mr. A. Deneulain.) 


she always looks back upon that one performance 
with pride as the principal event in her career. 

Miss Emery has no preference for any particular 
theatre, and there is no part she has played that she 
likes better than others. Those, however, which 
are most dramatic and sensational please her the 
most, but the part in which she was seen at 
her best was her creation of ‘‘ Dearest,” in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, a powerful and telling part, which 
drew numerous professional and critical congratu- 
lations upon her, and which appealed to her own 
sensibility. 

So affectionately attached is Miss Emery to her 
profession that she declares that nothing would 
induce her to leave it. Itis not generally known 
that she occasionally contributes literary work to 
some of the periodical press as a hobby. Pets are 


not a weakness with her as with many others in 
her profession; but healthy, womanly exercises 
such as dancing, riding, and walking, she is a great 
believer in. 

Miss Emery is married to Mr. Cyril Maude, a 
well-known actor, and lives in a charming 
suburban retreat at Merton, where she is an enter- 
taining and pleasing hostess. Many members of 
the profession who haye had the good fortune to be 
inyited to her home, look back with pleasure to the 
enjoyable time spent in the society of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maude, and in the examination 
of the many mementoes which the intellectual 
actress brought back with her from the tour in 
the United States with Mr. Henry Irving. 


ae 
MR. SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A., 


one of the party of English artists who 
were travelling by the ill-fated Madrid ex- 
press at the time of the collision, is but forty- 
one years of age. He commenced his study 
in art at fifteen years of age, though it was 
not until 1875 that he sent a picture to the 
Academy. He has been fond of Spanish 
subjects for his pictures, his celebrated 
‘‘Game of Bowls on the Hoe” touching 
on the stirring theme of the Armada, whilst 
his Academy picture of a couple of years 
ago showed the surrender of a stately hidalgo 
to the captain of an English yessel. Mr. 
Lucas has made the study of medizval ships 
a speciality. His archeological lore was of 
seryice to Mr. Richard Mansfield when that 
actor produced Richard III, at the Globe. 

The artist’s studio, at New Place, West 
Hampstead, is a museum of antiquities. 
Early English flagons load the mantelpiece ; 
carved Elizabethan chairs give more pleasure 
to the eye than comfort to the body. His 
chief extravagance is old armour, amid which 
he works with devotion to historic truth. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas was first hung on the 
line sixteen years ago, when ‘‘ By Hook or 
by Orook”’ proved the stepping - stone to 
fortune. His wife isa Belgian lady, a lineal 
descendant of the Antwerp Burgomaster 
Cornelissen, who was one of Vandyck’s 
cronies. Mrs. Lucasis as enthusiastic about 
art as her husband, and paints dream children 
in dainty attitudes in her own studio over- 
looking Hampstead Heath. 

The artist’s home is typically English; the sur- 
roundings .show that taste which is free from 
elaborate and vulgar display, whilst the arrange- 
ment of every detail of furniture and bric-a-brac 
suggests the touch of no ordinary or inartistic 
woman’s hand. Hospitality, truly John Bull like 
in its heartiness, is extended to all visitors by a host 
who is unsurpassed in a knowledge of how to 
welcome, anda hostess who has no superior in 
the art of entertaining. 

Mr. Lucas was born in London on December 
21, 1849. Heis one of those men who haye pushed 
themselves forward to the front by sheer assiduity, 
and the triumph must be all the sweeter since he 
did it unaided and alone. He left school at the 
age of fifteen with artistic abilities which few men 
of maturer years possess. 
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The Race for CErealth, 
* | SS.) RAE RS : Sale 
Author of “ Miinigrey,” “Stanfield Hall,” “ The 
ill and the. Wdy,” “ The Young Pretender,” 
“« Temptation,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DHATH OF LADY DIGBY—READING OF THE WILL. 


y N her return to London Alice 
was but too happy to plead her 
infant as an excuse for avoiding 
the heartless, hollow circle 
to which her gilded fetters 
bound her. Lord Moretown, 
having obtainéd all that he 
wished—the remaining portion 
of her immense fortune— 
speedily grew tired of his 
lately affected kindness, and 
left her to indulge in what he 
disdainfully termed her sullen 
humour. His days were gene- 
rally passed in the society of 
Mademoiselle Athalie, who still 
maintained her ascendency over 
his weak mind, 

As the neglected wife gazed 
upon her unconscious infant 
she felt that life had still a 
blessing, as rich even as her 

} husband’s love, 

“Fe, at least,” she would murmur, “will never know 
his mother’s pangs. Thank Heaven for that.” 

Bitter Indeed must have been her sufferings which 
could have wrung such words from her lips. 

Lady Digby and her uncle were almost her only visitors. 
The very heart of the wealthy goldsmith seemed centred 
in his godson, whom he would entreat his niece to intrust 
him with, dance upon his knee, talk to, and, caress in 
the tone of a parent, and the garrulous fondness of a 
nurse. 

The perverse retirement of his wife—as the eatl chose to 
designate it—from fashionable life occasioned many com- 
ments, though but little sympathy, amongst his friends, 
The Duchess of Ayrtoun, when the subject.was alluded 
to in her own circle, used to shrug her shoulders, pity her 
poor brother, and charitably insinuate that her sister-in- 
law was mad—an impression which the earl did not choose 
to contradict, He was a far-seeing man, and felt that it 
might one day be useful to him, 5 

Lady Digby, from her great age, unfortunately mixed 
too little in society to contradict the report; but she heard 
it, and took her measures accordingly. 

The time was fast approaching when the victim of so 
much scheming villainy was to be deprived of the support 
which the rank and affection of her aged grand-aunt 
afforded. Towards the close of the season the dowager 
was seized with a sudden illness, which her physician 
pronounced to be mortal. 

_ “Do not weep, Alice,” said Lady Digby, as, propped 
in her easy-chair, she communicated the melancholy 
intelligence of her approaching dissolution to her adopted 
child. “Death hath dealt kindly with me, Alice. In 
quitting a world,” she added, “ of which I haye long been 


weary, [have but one regret—that it will deprive you of a | 


friend.” 


Her grand-niece was too deeply moved to speak y she 
could only bathe the hand she held in hers with her fast- 
falling tears. 

“You are my nearest relative, Alice? continued Lady 
Digby. “When I am gone, you will find that you ans 
dearer to my heart than you imagined.” 

“Do not name it,” sobbed Alice; “bestow Or some 
other your bounties. The memory of your affection will 
be treasure sufficient for me. Wealth,” she added, “ has 
been my curse. Wouid I had been born a beggar!” 

The evening preceding her death the aged sufferer re- 
covered sufficient strength to impress her last counsels 
upon the heart of Lady Moretown. 

“Thave placed my fortune, Alice,” she said, “alike be- 
yond your weakness and the control of your worthless 
husband, You will have merely a life-interest in it ; the 
absolute reversion I have secured to my namesake and 
gone: Let no inducement Jead you to part from your 
child. 

“Part from my boy!” repeated Alice, struck with 
newly-awakened terror at the possibility of such an out- 
rage; “they should take my lite first,” 

“TI told you once before,’ continued Lady Digby, “that 
our affections were our greatest enemies. Your love for 
your child will be the instrument by which Lord Moretown 
willseek to bend you to his purpose. Why did you not 
yield to my wish—my entreaty—and seek fora ivorce, 
pa. there was stilla friend to advise and to protect 

ou? 

Exhausted with the effort she had made, Lady Digby 
sank upon her pillow; and it was some minutes before 
she recovered herself sufficiently to bid her grand-niece 


‘ good-night, 
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“TJ cannot leave you!” replied. Lady Moretown, struck 


| with terror at the death-like hue which spread over her 


pale countenance. _ . Page : aie 

“You can come in the morning!” ansiwered the dying 
woman, composedly—for she was anxious t6 spare her 
suffering relative the scéne of her last pangs. “ You for- 
get little Digby will require hismurse]” . 

This was said so cheerfully that Alice was deceived. 

And sothey parted—the firm heart and the weak one— 
never on earth to meet again. * 

When Mr. Brindsly—who had been a mere spectator of 
the interview—returned from seeing Lady Moretown to 
her carriage, he found his aged friend still conscious, 
although obliged to be supported by her weeping attendant, 
Silently he seated himself by her chair, and took her 
withered hand in his. 

“Strange,’’ resumed the old lady, “how the affections 
cling around the heart! Leave me for a moment,” she 
said, addressing her waiting-woman, ‘‘and bring me the 
paper which my lawyer brought a week since.” 

It was Some minutes before the honest creature—blinded 
by her tears—could find the object of her search. When 
she had found it, she placed itin the hands of her mistress, 
who pointed to her to leave the room. As soon as they 
were alone, she gave the paper to the goldsmith. 

“Your will?” whispered the old man, respectfully. 

“ No,” answered her ladyship, composedly ; “my will is 
in the hands of my bankers. There can be no tampering 
with that! Itis a codicil which I intrust to you, to be 
produced in the event df two circumstances occurring. 
The first, is Lady Moretown being separated from my god- 
son by her husband, And the second, the insanity—real 
or supposed—of my grand-niece]”’ 

“Insanity 1” repeated thé goldsmith, as soon as he had 
recovered from the painful state of surprise into which the 
word had plunged him ; “ what chance !’’ 

“Promise!” gasped Lady Digby, pressing his hand— 
for she was already too far gone to enter into any explana- 
tion of her motive. 

Mr. Brindsly did promise; and faithfully did he keep 
his word—for not even his confidant, Goliah, was made 
acquainted with his possession of the important paper. 

The high-minded woman almost immediately afterwards 
fell into a gentle sleep—during whi¢h her son] passed from 
its frail tenement to the presence of Him who gave it. 

Many and bitter were the tears of Alice when informed 
on the following day by her uncle of the death of her 
aged friend. She felt that one of the few stays were rent 
from her on which her sorrows could have reposed. Not 
so her husband. He received the intelligence with secret 
satisfaction. It was an obstacle removed to a long medi- 
tated act of villainy. 9 ; 

On the day appointed for the funeral, the Harl of More- 
town. attired in the solemn mockery of woe, attended the 
opening ,of the will, at the mansion uf Lady Digby. 
His legal adviser, Lawyer Quirk, accompanied him, 

After the usual preamble, the testatrix. bequeathed all 
her estate, real and personal—subject to, Certain annuities 
to her servants—to James Brindsly, goldsmith, of the City 


of London, and, John and Henry Pringle, Wsquires, 


bankers, to be held in trust for the sole and separate use 
of her grand-niece, Alice, Countess of Moretown, 


A muttered imprecation all but escaped the lips of the | 


earl, 

,. The, will proceeded to limit the power of granting 
leases to the said trustees, and all leases so granted were 
to terminate on the death of the Countess of Moretown— 
when the estates, funded property, pictures, plate, jewels, 
and furniture were to become the sole and absolute pro- 
perty of her son, the Honourable Dighy Brindsly More- 
town, provided he had attained the full age of 


twenty-one. But in the event of his dying before he | 


attained his majority, or leaying any legitimate heir, the 
entire property to be sold, and the proceeds divided equally 
between the nearest relatives of the testatrix—share and 
share alike, 

Jn conclusion the document named Mr. James Brindsly, 
goldsmith, of the City of London, acting executor, and 
directed that no act of the other trustees should be valid 
without his consent in writing. : 

Although his heart was secretly overflowing with gall 
and mortification, the Harl of Moretown was too much a 
man of the world not to receive the congratulations of all 
present with dignified self-possession. 

“And what do you suppose,” inquired Mr. Quirk of the 
banker, who had produced the will, “may be the valué of 
her ladyship’s property ?.” 

ahd by thousand a year at the very least,” was the 
reply, 

Quirk and his noble client left the house together. 

“Tt is evident,” observed the former, “ that Lady 
Digby’s will has been executed with no very favourable 
disposition towards your lordship.’ 

“She hated me,’’ was the reply. : 

Despised would have been the more fitting word. ‘ 

“Tt certainly is provoking,” observed the lawyer; “the 
independence of a wife seldom conduces to the happiness 
of her husband. I have known fifty instances where it 
has proved fatal to it.” it By: 
..“Oh, it bas been well. considered,” replied the peer 
in A angry tone, “and every contingency provided 
against.’’ hs ew eg 

“ very contingency,” repeated Quirk, “ save one,” 

a cn what is that contingency?” eagerly-demanded his 
client, Wy 


| remain in, the. har 


ties eae ue 

ee,” replied Quirk, 

AtioH, GF Lady Dighy 
e. The law, considering the | 

adyship possessed in. it, and the 

absolute reversion of the property to your son, would 

assign you the revenue of the estates, or at least a portion 

of it, although the 2 eral management of them must 

ds. GE tee trustees, The clause in the 

will,” he added, “is strong—very strong—no possibility of 

shaking it.” LS aaa 

For some moments Lord Moretown gazed in speechless 
astonishment upon the speaker, mentally aski F Renal 
if the lawyer had not, by fgme peculiar power of percep- 
tion, read the thoughts of his own dark mind. ; 

Tnsanity had already removed an elder brother from his 
path—why should it not perform the same kind office for 
his wife, whom he hated for her virtues, as bad men hate 
the being whom they have most wronged and outraged. 

“Such an event,” he observed, “is by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable.” 

Quirk silently smiled; for, without possessing the 
faculty which his noble client had given him credit for, he 
guessed what was passing in his heart. habia 

“Tady Moretown,” continued his lordship, ‘certainly 
has, since our marriage, betrayed considerable eccentricity 
of manner; but at present nothing more than eccen- 
tricity |” 
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tricities consist ?” 

“An insuperable aversion—amounting almo%t to hatred 
—to my son by my previous marriage, She cannot endury 
him in the house with her! The consequence is that i 
have been compelled to keep a separate establishment fo 
him and his governess, seeing that he is too young at” 
present to be sent to Eton.” Tinta 

“Premonitory symptoms, my lord!” observed Quirk, 
after a pause; “at present nothing more! It would be 
folly,” he added, “to attempt proceedings, unless upon 
very sure grounds; but your lordship’s affection and 
prudence are sufficient guarantees for that!” 

“ Certainly !’’ replied the péer, who perfectly under- 
stood the caution whith his precious adviser intended to 
convey. . Pai hy Bigede 

When Alice was informed of the noble bequest of her 
grand-aunt, she felt doubly grateful to her memory: not 
for the accession of wealth to herself—for she had long 
discovered the bitter truth that riches do not always confer 
happiness—it was for her boy’s sake she rejoiced, It 
placed him, as she imagined, beyond the cupidity and in- 
justice of his unnatural father, ala ge 
Little did she dream that the love implanted by nature 
in the mother’s heart could be used as an instrument af 
torture and destruction, 

Poor Alice ! the world had not taught her half its lessons 
yet! 


CHAPTER XXXV. ; 
RETURN OF NED CANTOR—KELF OUTWITTED—MABEL 
FINDS YET ANOTHER GAOLER, 


_ For some moments the two captives of Bordercleugh 
stood gazing on their brutal gaoler in speechléss terror— 
well knowing how their attempt to draw attention to 
the prison-tower would excite his evil passions. __ 
“ Heaven help us!” whispered Maud to her companion, 
“but we shall have a sair dreed the now.” 
“Sol” exclaimed the ruffian, in a mocking tone, as soon 
as he had sufficiently mastered his anger to find words, “a 
pretty return for the indulgence I have shown you, in 
permitting you to remain together! Iwas a fool for my 
weakness. I ought.to have known that two women left to 
themselves but for five minutes would be sure to plot as 
many mischiefs,. I will take care,” he added, “ that this 
shall be the last” nl ae RET ; ay 
. The females looked on in mutual sees whilst 
Kelf extinguished the signal-fire—which he did by raking 
the burning embers from the sill of the window on to the 
floor, and treading them out beneath his feet. 

“You have no right to detain us,’ said Mabel, recover- 
ing some degree of firmness; “and we are justified in 
employing any means to obtain our liberty.” 


“But come,” he added, “you must quit this room. 
Henceforth Ill keep you in a cage, where darkness shall 
be your only companion—where you may beat your wings 
against the bars and break them in yourfolly.”.. | 
The prisoners shuddered at his words, for they were 
both sufficiently acquainted with Bordercleugh to know 
that beneath the very foundations of the old tower there 
were a number of stone vaults, where in former times 
provisions had been stored, in case of siege, and they 
doubted not that it was to these vaults their gaoler 
alluded. . aR elk laud i 

“Come!” repeated Kelf, in a menacing tone, “I have no 
time to stand chattering here. I have been fooled long 
enough.” ; en 

Mabel and Maud both firmly refused tofollow him. 

This was the very occasion their keeper wished.. Brutal 
as he was in temper and mind, like most of his stamp, he 
felt a hesitation at employing violence pepin an un- 
resisting victim, But opposition appeared to justif 
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_ Kelf ever consulted. 


“You won't!” he repeated. 


“May T ask,” said the lawyer, “in what those eccen- 


“Are you?” muttered the keeper, between his teeth. 


'y it—if x ate 
not to his reason at least to his passion—and that was all 


Be at a np in a ephae 


The females clung to each other for mutual protection, 
as if their weak resistance could avail them against the 
ferocious strength of their persecutor, who, with a scornful 
laugh, sprang towards them, and commenced dragging 
Mabel towards the door. 

The screams of the women ‘became heartrending, Still 
Kelf was unmoved. Their outcries excited his rage, rather 
than commiseration ; but, despite his great strength, the 
desperate tenacity with which the old Scotchwoman clasped 
Bet arms around the waist of her fellow-prisoner impeded 

as 

“Loose your hold!” he exclaimed, with a fearful oath. 

Maud merely clung the tighter to her companion. Her 
Highland blood was roused, and had she been armed, it 
might have fared badly at that instant with her gaoler. 

“She canna’ do that!” was the laconic response. 

The clenched fist of the ruffian descended with a heavy 


blow upon the temples of Maud, who sank, with a loud 


groan, insensible at the feet of her still struggling com- 

panion in misfortune. 

‘ “Villain!” exclaimed Mabel, “you have murdered 
ar 

“YT should think he has,” observed a fourth party, who 
for the last two minutes had been standing at the open 
door of the chamber, a spectator of the scene. 

Kelf, whose back was towards the speaker, turned sud- 
denly round, and saw, to his confusion and surprise, the 
stranger whom he had met a few weeks previously at the 
sign of “The Drovers.” 

“ What, in the fiend’s name, brought you here?” he 
demanded. , 5 

“My legs!” was the mocking reply. “Do you suppose 
Ihave wings?” — 

Mabel started at the voice. 

“ And what do you want?” 

“ You had better ask my wife,” answered the stranger. 

With a ery of joy the poor, persecuted woman recog- 
nised her husband, for the stranger was no other than the 
retumed convict, Ned Cantor, who, having been fortunate 
sie | tosave the life of an officer in Sydney, had received 


a pardon and a free passage home from the Governor of 


the colony. 
Breaking from the grasp of the keeper she threw her- 
self into the arms of her husband, entreating him to 
protect her. 
“Protect you,’’ repeated Ned. 


“What else do you 
suppose I am here for. 


No one,” he added, drawing a 


pistol from his belt, and deliberately cocking the weapon, 


“shall ill-use you. No one has the right," 

“ Except myself,” he might haveadded. But Ned was a 
practical fellow, and preferred illustrating rather than 
explaining his theories. . 

Kelf was entirely unarmed and at the mercy of the 
speaker, who still retained his position between him and 
the door of the long chamber. 

It would be idle to speculate on what were the original 
intentions of Ned Cantor in obtaining an entrance to the 
old house of Bordercleugh on the first day of the month, 
when he had every reason to believe tht its occupant would 
be absent. Whatever they were, the discovery he had 
made induced him suddenly to abandon them; for he was 


' too much of a man of the world to suppose for an instant 


that Kelf had sequestered his wife and the old Scotch- 
woman on his own account. The affair turned out more 
profitable than he at first anticipated. Travel had 
ors his understanding—he had all his wits about 

im. 

“Put up your snapper,” said Kelf, with a forced smile; 
“it might go off.” 

“Not unlikely,” observed Ned. 

* And come with me—I wish to speak with you.” 

“Do not go with him,” whispered Mabel, implor‘ngly. 
“You do not know him. He is the unscrupulous agent of 
Lord Moretown, who forcibly detains me here—fearing I 
should betray a secret touching his honour, and the 
meses by which he has obtained his itl-gotten wealth and 

itle. 

““Pooh—pooh!’’ replied Ned. “Iam nochicken, What 
should I fear?” 

“Thave something to propose,” urged the keeper, who 

began to feel that his position was a dangerous one; 
“something to your advantage.” 
_ . Well,” answered Ned, after some slight hesitation, “if 
it is very reasonable, I don’t care if I listen to you. But 
mark me,” he added, “there must be no foul play—cards 
upon the table. I have an eye as quick and a hand as 
ready as your own. At the first attempt to cheat, I throw 
up the cards, and sweep the stakes,” 

“ And what are the stakes?” inquired Kelf, 

“Your life!” replied the husband of Mabel, with a 
significant glance at the weapon which he still retained in 
his hand. “ Let there be no mistake on that point. And 
now,”’ he added, “I am ready to go with you.’ 

Despite the entreaties of his wife, Ned Cantor persisted 
in his resolution of listening to what her gaoler had to 
propose. He had seen too much of the horrors of trans- 
ae not to prefer living honestly—provided he could 
do so without work—a sine gud non in the returned con- 


- yict’s new code of ethics. 


_ Assuring Mabel that she might rely upon his protection 
he descended to the lower part of the mansion, precede 
by Kelf, who obsequiously carried the lamp before him. 
A8 he left the room he turned the key, which was still 


_ remaining in the door, and put it in his pocket. 


_ The unhappy woman found herself still a prisoner, 
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Her first care was to assist her companion in misfortune, 
who still remained insensible trom the blow which the 
keeper had inflicted. After chafing her forehead for a 
considerable time, the old Scotchwoman began slowly to 
recover her senses. 

“ Wae’s me—wae’s me,” she murmured, “ to be treated 
thus? Grey hairs are no protection now, and my puir 
bairn no here to stand up for his aged mither!” 

The allusion to her son Willie touched the heart of her 
fellow-captive, 

“Be comforted, Maud,” she replied ; “ our sorrows must 
soon end now—my husband has discovered me.” 

“ And has he shot the villain?” demanded the woman, 
fiercely. 

“ He is below with him now!” replied Mabel, who felt 
her cheek bum as she answered the question. 

“Below wi' him!” repeated Maud; “ what does he do 
below wi’ sic a ruffian, when he should be here to comfort 
and protect you? The wily thief wad whistle a birdie off 
the tree, muckle mair the brains out of a senseless, heart- 
less fule that could abandon you in your misfortune.” 

The heart of Mabel silently echoed the doubts of the 
speaker. The very fact of Ned's listening to an explana- 
tion from Kelf, whose brutal violence he had witnessed— 
his cool, calculating manner—alarmed her. She knew that 
gold was the key to his mercenary heart, and her perse- 
cutors were not likely to be sparing. 

The idea of Ned becoming a willing instrument in their 
hands inflicted a deeper pang than any she had yet endured. 
He was the father of her lost child, and, with the tenacity 
of woman's love, despite his crimes and unkindnegs, her 
heart clung to him still. 

No sooner had the keeper and Ned Cantor reached the 
room below than the former placed a bottle of spirits and 
a couple of glasses upon the table, and, pointing to a 
chair, requested his friend to be seated—a proceeding 
which evinced no little skill in diplomacy, 

“T suppose,’ he observed, after they had each filled a 
glass, “that you are yery fond of your wife.” 

“Perhaps I am,” replied Ned, “and perhaps I am not. 
That can be no business of yours, or any reason why you 
should ill-use her,” continued the affectionate husband ; 
‘she ain’t your wife—you have no right to do it,” 

This was a fact which Kelf felt it would be equally 
useless and impolitic to dispute. 

“You are a man of the world, I suppose,” he resumed, 
changing his tactics, “and know the value of ease, comfort, 
and independence ; of your sitting by your own fireside 
without fearing that the landlord will call for his rent, or 
the tax-gatherer walk in and ask for the poor-rate—in 
short, of being your own master instead of another man’s 
servant ?” ; 

This was touching one of Ned’s weak points. 

“Well,” he said, filling himself at the same time 
la glass, “s'pose I am a man of the world, what 
then?” 

“Why, then,” replied Kelf, “all these are within 
your grasp, The fact is,” he added in a confidential 
tone, as if he were imparting a great secret, “ your wife is 
mad.” 

“Mad,” repeated Ned doubtfully, for he was weighing in 
his mind the advantages thus directly held out to 
him; “she certainly always had queer notions which 
I never could understand, but I don’t think she is mad 
as yet.’ 

The queer notions which the speaker alluded to were 
Mabel's love of industry and integrity, which induced her 
to prefer a crust obtained by hard labour to plenty pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of self-respect and honesty. 

“But you will see it presently,’ said the tempter, who 
began to feel certain of success ; “ her old uncle, who got 
killed lately in an affair with some poachers, was convinced 
of it, or he would never have brought her here.” 

“Ah!” interrupted Ned. “Gilbert Rawlins*brought 
her here, then?” 

“ He did.” 

“And he got killed, you_say, by some poachers ? 
Humph.” 

“ No doubt of it,” replied Kelf, not feeling perfectly at 
his ease under the glance which accompanied the question. 
“JT was in the Highlands at my former master’s place at 
the time,” he added; “but I heard all about the affair 
when I arrived here to take possession.” 

The care which the keeper took to impress upon the 
mind of Ned that he was absent when the old man’s death 
occurred, so far from dissipating the half-formed suspicion 
in his mind, confirmed it; and he mentally resolved to be 
doukly on his guard with him. 

“ Speak plainly |!” he said; “by what right, after Gilbert 
Rawlins died, did you detain my wife?” 

“JT will speak plainly,” answered the keeper; “I de- 
tained her by right of force, and my motive was interest. 
I was well paid for doing so.” 

“By whom?” 

“ By one who will pay you—and liberally,” answered the 
speaker, “if you have sufficient sense to attend to your 
own interests instead of your wife’s folly. It seems she 
saw and heard too much when she was a child to please my 
lord ; and now the murder’s out. If you prefer making a 
bother to securing a rich friend, I can’t help it. My lord 


‘must answer for what he has done—not I, please yourself.” 


_ Ned Cantor remained for some time philosophically 
weighing the pros and cons. Revenge was not without 
its charm, but independence possessed still greater 
attractions. 
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“T should not mind,” he said, as soon as he had made up 
his mind, “ Mabel remaining here if I were only convinced 
that she were mad.” 

“And what will convince you?” inquired Kelf, over- 
joyed to find that the bait had taken, 

He should have said how much, but preferred the more 
diplomatic phrase, as being more delicate. Had he known 
all the antecedents of his unwelcome visitor, he need not 
have been so scrupulous, 

“Being appointed her keeper!” deliberately answered 
Ned, at the same time stretching out his legs and gazing 
the respectable Mr. Kelf full in the face. “This seems a 
pleasant enough place—rather lonely, but I can put up with 
that.” 

“ And where am I to go to?” demanded the astonished 
tenant of Bordercleugh. 

“You and my lord must settle that,” said Ned Cantor, 
gravely. “I have not the slightest wish to interfere in 
your private affairs, My mind is made up to one thing: 
as long as my wife remains at Bordercleugh I remain—> 
when I leave she leaves.” 

“But my lord doesn’t know you! ” observed the keeper. 

“No objection on my part to make his acquaintance,’ 
was the mocking reply: “I'm not a proud man.” 

“ What confidence can he place in your fidelity ?” 

“ About as much as he did in yours,” coolly answered 
Ned with a grin. “ Fidelity—pshaw! his lordship can't be 
such a fool as to believe in such a thing, but he can trust to 
my interest as he did to yours: so the sooner you see him 
on the subject the better,” 

“See him!” repeated the bewildered Kelf, 

“Or write to him,” 

“Write to him!” 

“ Whichever you consider most advisable,” continued 
Ned, with the same imperturbable coolness; ‘‘I have no 
wish to dictate to you, although my decided opinion, if 
you wish it, is that the former would be far the safest 
arrangement.” 

“ And pray,” inquired the man, as soon as he had re- 
covered sufficient composure to make the demand, “ who is 
to take care of the place in my absence ?” 

“Thank you, I can manage without an assistant.” 

This was urging the keeper beyond his forbearance, and 
he vowed with a deep curse that he would not quit 
Bordercleugh unless at the express command of the 
earl. This was coming to the very point Ned Cantor 
wished. The returned convict much more coolly, but with 
equal firmness, declared that he should not pass another 
day under the roof. 

“What,” he added with a sneer, do you think IT am 
such a fool as to admit poachers into my house? No—no. 
You have not Gilbert Rawlins to deal with, but one 
who knows the world and its ways quite as well as 
yourself.” 

Although this was a random shot, for the speaker had 
no proof that Kelf was in any way cognisant of the old 
man’s death, it had the desired effect: the ruffian was 
completely cowed, and muttered something about its being 
after all the best way, demanding, with the whine and 
look of a beaten cur, when he should set forth. 

“As soon as you please. Lam quite ready to let you 
out. 

“ Tet me out.” 

“Oh, I am in no great hurry,” observed Ned with 
a Satirical grin; “you may remain till daybreak if you 
wish it.”’ 

Kelf felt that it was useless to resist. He had found 
his master in thé game of rascality—the fellow was com- 
pletely checkmated. Hastily gathering the valuables he 
possessed together, he quitted Bordercleugh with muttered 
tk gay and imprecations, leaving Ned Cantor master of the 
field, 

His intention was to start by the first conveyance to 
London, : 

At an early hour the following morning Mabel received 
a Visit from her husband, who partially informed her of 
the truth. Anxious as she naturally felt to quit the 
place, gratitude to Maud—who was still weak and suffer- 
ing—would have restrained her, even had the doors been 
open for her departure. 

Being partially restored to liberty—for Ned no longer 
confined her to the long chamber—Mabel seized the occa- 
sion to examine the recess which her uncle had described 
as containing his will and property. The latter amounted 
toalarge sum. All that she removed from it for the 
present was the Bible which contained the writing of the 
elder brother of the Harl of Moretown. This she placed 
in the hands of her husband, that he might understand the 
character of the man he had to deal with, and why she had 
been detained a prisoner at Bordercleugh. : 

“ Well,” exclaimed Ned, after he had perused it, “had a 
poor man been guilty of such rascality the law would 
have punished him; but, as he is a lord, I suppose itis a 
different matter. Where did you get this ?” he demanded 
of his wife; “I don’t remember seeing the book at 
Lexden.” 

“My uncle gave it me,’’ was the reply. ‘ 

“He might have left you a worse legacy, Why, it is 
worth its weight in gold!” ” ‘ 

Mabel shuddered. It was a favourite expression of her 
husband’s when he meditated any extraordinary act of 
villainy. : 

For several days Ned never quitted the house, unless to 
purchase provisions, on which occasion he invariably locked 

is wife in the long room with Maud, The heart of the 
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unhappy woman sank with dreadful foreboding as the key 
turned in her prison chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE PLOT THICKENS—MR, BRINDSLY THREATENS. 


Lord Moretown had not forgotten the disinterested 
opinion which he had drawn from Lawyer Quirk on the 
day of Lady Digby’s funeral; and if he did not at once 
attempt to carry the scheme which it had suggested into 
execution, it was from no feelings of remorse, no com- 
punctious visitings of conscience—byt a wholesome dread 
of the infamy which would overwhelm him in the event of 
failure. 

Like an adder in its cell, the design still lay festering 
in his mind, Since Alice had become independent of him 
his hatred had increased. Often he would repeat, when 
speaking upon the subject with his evil genius, Made- 
moiselle Athalie, that if the goldsmith were removed he 
would at once attempt to carry the long-conceived plan 
into execution; but the dread of that honest, sturdy per- 
sonage restrained him. 

As the hopes of the artful Frenchwoman to become 
Countess of Moretown grew fainter, she gradually conceived 
the idea of marrying her daughter Julie, of whose existence 
her noble dupe was studiously kept in ignorance, with 
her pupil, the young viscount, whose every caprice she 
indulged, as the means of attaching him to her, The un- 
fortunate boy ultimately became so passionate and way- 
ward in his disposition, that even his father was compelled 
to reprove him; on which occasions his governess, when 
left alone with him, would kiss away his tears, and console 
him by telling him that although his papa had another son 
to love, he alone would be Earl of Moretown. The boy 
at last grew so impressed with the idea that his father no 
longer loved him that he began to hate him too, 

The tree had already put forth blossoms, and Made- 
moiselle Athalie saw, with fiend-like pleasure, that the 
fruit would not be long in ripening. 

The wayward disposition of his nephew attracted the 
attention of the Duke of Ayrtoun, who remonstrated with 
his brother-in-law on the absurdity of permitting a boy of 
his years to remain longer under the care of a female, 

“ His temper,” he judiciously observed, “requires a firm 
mind to guide and restrain. Considering his future 
position in life, it is time that he was sent to some public 
school, or placed under the care of a private tutor, at 
least.” 

This had long been the opinion of the earl ; but his own 
weakness prevented his carrying it into execution. Made- 
moiselle Athalie declared that she could not part with him, 
and her artful tears and passionate reproaches overpowered 
the better judgment of her dupe. 

“You forget,” he said, after he had urged the long- 
contested subject, “that I shall soon have another son to 
place under your care.” 

“ Another son ?” 

“Yes—Dighby: his mother is unfit to educate him,” 

The eyes of the Frenchwoman sparkled with malicious 
joy at the thought of having the child of the woman 
whom she had so fiercely hated—who had humbled her— 
torn from its mother, to be intrusted to her guardianship. 
She contemplated with cruel satisfaction the pangs it 
would inflict—the triumph of perverting his young mind. 
For such a revenge she could have submitted to any 
sacrifice. 

“Tn that case, my lord,” she replied, “I might bring 
my heart—bitter as will be the sacrifice—to separate from 
Godfrey.” 

Mademoiselle Athalie therefore gave a reluctant assent, 
and was rewarded by her dupe with a magnificent present 
of jewels and a solemn renewal of the promise that little 
Digby should be removed from his mother and consigned 
to her care. 

A month afterwards the young viscount was sent to 
Eton, where his cousin, the Marquis of Dillington, had 
already been a scholar for nearly two years, 

It was not often that the Harl of Moretown saw either 
his wife or infant son—and when he did his visits were 
brief and formal; little Digby appeared to entertain an 
instinctive terror of his father, and ran screaming to his 
mother whenever he entered the room. 

So marked was the feeling, that even the servant observed 
it. 
“So, madam,” said the earl when he entered the apart- 
ment of his wife, a few days after his promise to the 
governess, “you are succeeding in your task of teaching 
my own son to hate me.” 

“He does not hate you, my lord—indeed he does not,” 
replied Alice; “but he sees you so seldom, and your 
manner is so harsh and strange that you terrify him. Go, 
Digby,” she added in a soothing tone—“go and kiss your 
father.” 

The child turned his deep-blu>, thoughtful eyes towards 
his mother, and, encouraged by her smiles, with hesitating 
steps advanced towards the earl, who. suddenly stretched 
out his hani to take him; the infant by the action 
became terrified, and with a loud scream rushed back to 
the shelter of his mother’s arms, 

“The boy is an idiot!” exclaimed his lordship with a 
burst of fury ; “or your folly,” he continued, “will soon 
make him one; but, thank Heaven, the mischief is not 
irreparable. I shall soon be able to place him under the 
care of one who will know how to correct the impression 
you have made.” 


“Place him,” repeated the countess, deeming she had 
mistaken the import of the words which had struck a 
vague terror to her heart, “ place who? and where ?” 

“My son, madam,” answered her husband—“ my son. 
You understand me.” 

“ And you would take him from me?” 

“ For his own good. You are not fit to rear him,” 

“Lord Moretown!” exclaimed Alice, with a dignity and 
spirit which for the moment awed him, “there is a point 
beyond which forbearance would be a crime—and to that 
point the evil genius who has enslaved you is already urging 
you. Deprive me of my boy!” she added, bursting into 
tears ; “ you cannot mean it. There must be some touch 
of shame, some sense of honour, left. You could not,” 

“ Could not!” repeated his lordship, with a sneer. 

“Dare not!” added Alice, now thoroughly roused. 
“The law will yet protect his mother's rights, and be 
assure. that I will not tamely resign him.” 

Never had the unhappy wife ventured so openly to brave 
him, and the worst passions of the titled ruffian were 
roused. 

“ We shall see!” he said, transported beyond control by 
such unexpected resistance to his will, at the same 
time rudely grasping the infant. Alice uttered a loud 
scream, 

It is impossible to say how far the violence of the earl 
would have led him, had not the door opened, and Mr. 
Brindsly unexpectedly made his appearance: he had 
called, as was his custom every morning, to see his godson, 
and had entered the apartment unannounced. In an in- 
stant his lordship became calm and self-possessed—pru- 
dence told him he had laid aside the mask too soon. 

“By what right, sir,’ he demanded, haughtily, “do 
you intrude into the private apartments of Lady 
Moretown?” 

“Save me, uncle!” exclaimed his niece, clasping little 
Digby passionately to her heart, ‘ He would deprive me 
of my child—the light of my existence—the joy of my 
lone heart,’’ 

“Deprive you of him?” repeated the worthy goldsmith, 
indignantly ; “never. Lord Moretown is foo wise to attempt 
such a proceeding.” 

“ And pray, sir,” said the peer, “‘ who authorised you to 
interfere in my domestic arrangements—even supposing 
that I did seriously contemplate removing my son from 
the care of a mother who is training him to hate me ?” 

“The right,” answered the old man firmly, “ which my 
claim as the nearest relative of Lady Moretown gives 
me, The right as the guardianof her and my godson’s 
fortune. Dispute it, my lord, if you please. I am per- 
fectly willing to try the question with you: it would long 
ere this have been decided had my niece but listened tomy 
advice.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Indeed, my lord!” continued the goldsmith. 

“You had better withdraw, sir: your presence is an 
intrusion here! And I must request you not to repeat 
your visits.” 

“ Inthat case I shall apply to the Chancellor for his 
authority to see my niece and godson,” answered Mr. 
Brindsly, calmly. ‘Ido not feel that they are safe under 
the exclusive control of your lordship! It is for you,” he 
added, “to consider whether the exposure will be de- 
sirable,” 

Lord Moretown absolutely foamed with rage, as he 
paced with hasty strides the apartment in which the 
scene s0 distressing to the feelings of Alice had taken 
lace. 

a “How, sir!” he demanded, “do you think me capable 
of injuring my own child?” 

“ After the scene I have just witnessed, my lord, I 
regret to say that I deem you capable of anything,” was 
the reply. 

The peer felt that the speaker was right. Hecould not 
endure the exposure, and secretly cursed the ebullition of 
temper which had carried him so far. 

‘Mr, Brindsly,” hd said, with forced calmness, “ how 
would you feel if on every visit you paid to your son 
you were received with screams and cries of aversion?” 

“J should change my manner towards him, my lord. 
Poor little fellow,” he added, “it is your fiery temper and 
harsh looks which terrify him. See how readily he comes 
to me.” 

He held out his arms as he spoke, and little Dighy 
sprang with alacrity from the arms of his mother, and 
tottered towards him, carefullyavoiding the side of the 
room where his father was standing. 

“There!” said the old gentleman, with a look of delight, 
at the same time kissing his godson. “I told youso. It 
is nothing more than your lordship’s manner towards him. 
Children have an instinctive perception of those who love 
them.” 

The waiting-woman of the countess entered the room 
with a dirty, crumpled note, which she gave the earl, stating 
that the valet had directed her to place it in his hands 
immediately. The countenance of the guilty man changed 
as his eye fell on the contents, and, without a word of adieu 
either to Mr, Brindsly or his wife, he left the room. 

An hour afterwards he started for the North, accom- 
panied by the writer of the note—the keeper, Kelf. 

“You must be firm, Alice,” said her uncle, as his lord- 
ship left the apartment; “it was a mere idle threat to 
terrify you—nothing more! Years must elapse before he 
could legally deprive you of the guardianship of your 
son.” 
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wife. 

“Tt would break mine,” added the goldsmith. “But I 
repeat, there is little fear that he will attempt it. On my 
way home I will call at the Temple and consult my 
lawyer upon the subject, By the bye, Alice,” he added, as 
if a thought had suddenly struck him, “ what have you 
done with the jewels I gave you for the Drawing- 
Room ?” nace: 

“ They are at the banker’s,” was the reply. 

“Did you place them there ?” 

“No. My husband did previous to our quitting London 
for the abbey, at the close of the season. I have not re- 
quired them since,” 

“Tn your name, or his own?” added Mr. Brindsly, who 
evidently had some motive for his questions, 

Alice answered, with indifference, that she believed it 
was hers, but was not certain. She would wilingly have 


“Tt would break my heart!” sobbed the wretched — 


resigned the costliest gems on earth, had they been in her | 


tory ogi for that more precious gem—sweet peace of 
mind, 

“T thought so,”.he muttered, as he drove towards the 
Temple. “Heartless scoundrel! I amsure they were the 
diamonds of his wife which I saw the Frenchwoman wear 
at the opera last night. So much the better,” he added, 
“so much the better. It will make our case—if Alice can 
only be persuaded to act firmly—all the stronger against 

im.” ‘ 

From that day a chill, a sad presentiment, fell upon the 
spirit of the much-injured wife. The thought that her 
husband might one day carry his threat into execution, and 
deprive her of her child, poisoned her existence., She be- 
came nervous and agitated, and scarcely ever left him: so 
much so, that the strangeness of her manner began to 
excite the observation of the servants. 

This was the very thing her worthless husband wished, 
His victim was unconsciously playing into his hands. 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140,) 
(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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The woman that deliberates is—last. 
—:0:—— 


Doctor: ‘‘There is one thing more. Your wife 
must not speak a word to-day. ‘Tell her that.” 
Patient husband: ‘‘ W-would you mind telling 
her yourself ?”’ 
——0: 
Mistress: ‘‘ Bridget, everything in this house is 
covered with dust, and I can’t stand it any longer.” 
Bridget. (consolingly): ‘‘Do as I do, mum—pay 
no attintion to it.” 


——— 405 


‘So you passed yourself as a widow while you 
were away, eh?” said Mr. Briggs to his spouse, 
who, by the way, is rather good-looking. ‘‘ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, but I suppose you 
are not.” : 

“Of course Iam not,” washer reply. ‘‘I did 
so merely on Johnny’s account. You haye no idea 
how iat all the gentlemen were to him.” 


————- 0; 


Little Edith was in the habit of eating out the soft 
part of her bread and tucking the crust under the 
edge of her plate. Her mother had frequently re- 
proved Edith for this reprehensible practice, but it 
appeared to have no lasting effect. The other 
evening Edith was detected at her old trick. Said 
her mother : ; 

‘“‘ Hdith, how often have I told you about leaving 
your crusts? There may come a day when you'll 
be glad to get them.” ¢ 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Edith, with a demure, 
whimsical countenance, ‘‘ that’s what I’m saying 
’em for.” 


—:0:—— 


Prominent politician: ‘‘I have done a good 
many favours for you, and now I’d like you to put 
a friend of mine on your paper.” 

Provincial Editor: ‘‘ Would he do for a re- 
porter?” 

‘*No, he hasn’t any legs.” — ; 

‘“‘Um—might make an exchange editor, per- 
haps ?” 

r He couldn’t read the newspapers. He’s blind.” 

“‘ Poor fellow! Can he hear ?” j é 

“No; deaf as a post. He is a fine writer, 
though, and he has a lively imagination.” 

“Good! I will appoint him London corre- 
spondent.”” t . 
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: 14th November, 1891. 


A CONJURER’S CLEVER TRICK. 

A few months since a man who called himself a 
conjurer entered a tavern in a country town and 
asked the assembled company if they would like 
to witness one of his tricks. The fellow looked 
cold and hungry, so the landlord gaye assent, and 
stated that he knew a few tricks himself, and 
had seen many wonderfulones. The conjurer then 
requested the company to place three hats upon the 
table, which, being done, he desired the landlord 
to bring a loaf of bread, and the stranger cut three 
pieces (nearly half a pound each) and placed one 
upon each hat. He then stated that he could do 


_ the trick so much more comfortably to himself if he 
had three pieces of cheese. 


The cheese being 
brought, he cut three good-sized pieces, and 
placed one by each piece of bread. _ Now was the 
grand trick. The conjurer turned up the cuffs of 
his coat, took out his handkerchief, and unbuttoned 
his shirt-collar, and stated that he would eat the 
three pieces of bread, and afterwards bring all 
under one hat. He commenced eating the bread 
and cheese, and after demolishing two pieces 
declared that he could not proceed with the 
third and finish the trick unless he had some- 
thing to drink. The landlord, anxious that 
the wonderful trick should be proceeded with, 
for the amusement of his customers, immediately 
gaye the fellow a quart of ale ; and the third piece 
of bread and cheese soon followed the first two 
pieces. Now the grand trick was to be disclosed, and 
the landlord and his companions anxiously waited 
to seeit. The conjurer said: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
which hat shall I bring the bread and cheese 
under ?”” The landlord pointed out his own hat, 
wishing it to take part in the trick, as well as the 
bread and cheese. It being so arranged, the con- 
jurer again said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have eaten the 
bread and cheese, and I will bring it under the 
landlord’s hat,” and immediately placed the hat 
upon his head and walked out, getting clean away 
before the company could recover from their 
surprise.—(G. H., Sheffield.) 

———:0: 

HE WOULD WAIT! 

When the baggage of Lady H—— had been 
landed at Palmero, Nelson’s coxswain was very 
active in conveying it to the ambassador’s hotel. 
Lady H. addressing the man, presented him 
with a moidore, and then observed, ‘‘ Now, my 
friend, what will you have to drink ?” 

‘* Why, please your ladyship,” said the coxswain, 
“*T am not thirsty.” 

“But,” said her ladyship, ‘‘ Nelson’s steersman 
must drink with me, and what will you take? a 
dram, a glass of grog, or a glass of punch?” 

“‘ Why,” said Jack, ‘‘as I am to drink with your 
ladyship’s honour, it wouldn’t be good manners to 
be backward, so I’ll take the dram now, and will be 
drinking the glass of grog while your ladyship is 
mixing the tumbler of punch for me.”’—(J. C., 
Acklington.) ; 


———10: 
THE BITER BIT. 

Jonas Green was a milk dealer, who, after col- 
lecting his milk from different farmers, on his way 
to town delivered it to his customers. Now, the 
first farmer on whom Jonas called, Bill Sharp, had 
noticed a pale liquid” much resembling water 
in the dealer's can; so one morning, when 
Jonas called for the usual supply, the farmer com- 
menced measuring the milk from his own can into 
that of the dealer. 

Having measured six quarts in silence, he com- 
menced to count aloud, ‘‘ Hight, nine——.,” 

“ Nay, nay, laddie, that’s only ‘Seven, eight !’” 
exclaimed Jonas. : ae 

‘Well, well,” we won’t quarrel about that,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘ but measure it again,” and before 
Jonas could stop him he had emptied the milk into 
another empty can, which, with admirable fore- 
thought, he had provided. He began measuring 


the milk again, and this time counting loudly; 


when, lo! to the astonishment of both (?) the 
quarts numbered ten! Jonas picked up his 
mixture, paid for it, and departed in silence ; let us 
hope a wiser man.—(H. 8. H., Cayendish-square). 
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SPARE MOMENTS: 
OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper trom whence he 
obtained his story. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final, We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘* FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing, 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARK 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be vlaced in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between G. HADFIELD, 22, Ebenezer- 
place, Sheffield, for ‘“*A CONJURER’S CLEVER TRICK,” and DAVID 
DRUMMOND, 34, Paterson-street, Kingston, Glasgow, for “ A SURPRISED 
THOUGHT READER.” 


SPOILING AN ELOPEMENT. 

Once upon a time, a young lady, who desired to 
get up with the lark in order to go on an eloping 
tour, adopted the schoolboy’s plan, and the lover 
was to be on hand at daybreak to give the signal. 
The string used for the pedal communication was 
a stout cord, and one end was dropped out of the 
third-story window in the back yard, and the other 
end, of course, was attached to the damsel’s great 
toe. The legend runs that a healthy goat, of the 
William persuasion, arose early next morning and 
wandered into the yard. After eating up all the 
old sardine tins, barrel staves, and broken crockery, 
he found the string, and took that in as dessert. 
As soon as the cord was drawn taut, the goat 
stood upon his hind legs and gaye an impulsive 
jerk. The girl awoke. The goat gave another 
sudden pull, and the maiden jumped out of bed 
with a smothered cry of pain. Then she stooped 
down to detach the cord just as the ridiculous 
beast gaye another violent jerk, and she almost 
lost her equilibrium, and her toe, too, the 
cord almost cutting into the tender flesh. She 
sprang to the window and called down in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘ Stop pulling, Harry; I'll be down in a 
minute.” 

Then she made another effort to untie the cord, 
but that persistent goat gave his head several 
angry bobs, and each time the girl uttered a cry of 
pain. Again she called into the darkness :— 

‘‘Harry, if you don’t stop jerking like that I 
won't come down at all.” 

She was answered by another savage pull, and 
the cry of anguish that escaped her brought her 
mother into the room with a look of affright and a 
lighted lamp. The young lady fainted, the elope- 
ment was nipped in the bud, and the disappointed 
maiden’s toe was sore for a month. The goat 
escaped.—(G. B., Ryde, I. W.) 


Se EnEEEinent Eatin 
AN IMPERTINENT LETTER. 

A Parisian millionaire once wrote to the cele- 
brated author, Scribe, as follows :— 

‘‘ Honoured Sir,—I wish very much to ally my 
name with yours in the creation of a dramatic 
work. Will you be so kind as to write a comedy, 
of which I shall compose one or two lines, so that I 
may be mentioned in the title. I will bear the 
entire expense, so that I may divide the glory.” 

Scribe, who was vain even to conceit, replied : 

‘‘Sir,—I regret that I cannot comply with your 
modest request. Itis not in accordance with my 
ideas of religion or propriety that a horse and an 
ass should be yoked together.” 

To which the millionaire quickly responded : 

“« Sir,—I have received your impertinent letter. 
How dare you call me a horse?” —(J. H. 8., Bed- 
minster.) 

————0: 
A HONEYMOON EPISODE. 

They had been married but two months, and 
they still loved each other devotedly. He was in 
the back yard blacking his shoes. 

‘‘ Jack,” she called, at the top of her voice. 
“* Jack, come here, quick.” 

He knew at once that she was in imminent 
danger. He grasped a stick, and rushed up two 
flights of stairs to the rescue. He entered the 
room breathlessly, and found her looking out of the 
window. 

“Look,” said she, ‘‘ that’s the kind of bonnet 
I want you to get me.” —(Boy Blue, Paisley.) 
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A SURPRISED THOUGHT-READER. 

At a séance in Dublin, a thought-reader boasted 
that he could find a marked pin, hid by one of the 
audience. Seyeralof them came forward, among 
whom was a confederate. The pin was hidden by 
a Trinity student, in an adjoining room, in the pre- 
sence of the committee, among whom was the con- 
federate. The student, suspecting the man from 
his looks, slyly took away the pin from its hiding- 
place. 

On the return to the platform the thought-reader 
gazed into the hider’s face, and, putting his hand to 
his brow, was blindfolded, and led the student to 
the hiding place; but, of course, could find no pin. 
He returned, acknowledging his defeat, and look- 
ing daggers at the confederate. 

‘Now, gentlemen,”’ said the student, ‘‘ I'll under- 
take to say that if this diviner of the human mind 
will do as I tell him, half the audience, without a 
single hint from me, will know where the pin is,” 
and, turning to the thought-reader, he said, ‘Sit 
down !” 

He did so. There was a yell, and, jumping up, 
the thought-reader hastily pulled from his coat- 
tails the marked pin.—(D. D., Glasgow.) 


10° 


HE STOPPED THE SQUEAKING. 

During a sea voyage, a passenger made friends 
with the engineer of a ship, and was allowed to 
enter the engine-room. He took a seat in the 
corner, and, pulling his hat down over his eyes, 
appeared to be lost in reverie. 

Presently a certain part of the machinery began 
to squeak. f 

The engineer oiled it and went about his usual . 
duties. In the course of a few minutes the 
squeaking was heard again, and the engineer 
rushed, oil-can in hand, to lubricate the same 
spindle. 

Again he returned to his post, but it was only a 
few minutes until the same old spindle was 
squeaking louder than ever. 

*‘Confound the thing,” he yelled. 

itched.” 

More oil was administered, but the engineer 
began to be suspicious as to the cause. Soon the 
spindle began to squeak again; and, slipping up 
behind the friendly passenger, the engineer squirted 
half a pint of oil down the joker’s back. 

‘‘There,” said he, ‘‘I don’t think that spindle 
will squeak any more.” 

That ‘‘spindle” squeak was caused by the 
passenger, who was a_ vyentriloquist.—(F. M., 
Peckham.) 
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AN ACTOR’S MANCUVRE. 

George Parker, who was well known among the 
Thespian corps, went into a tavern, and, being 
very hungry, called for three mutton chops, but 
while they were dressing ‘fell fast asleep. The 
waiter brought them, laid them before him, but in 
the hurry of business never stopped to wake him. 
An actor, who had not had a dinner that day, came 
in, and, thinking ita pity that the meat should 
get cold, sat down opposite George, took his knife 
and fork, and performed his part very well. 
Haying finished them, he rubbed George’s mouth 
with some of the fat, and laid the bones, &c.; before 
him, then rose and went into another apartment. 
The waiter now came and awoke Mr. Parker, 
asking him if he should take the things away. 
‘‘Eh?” cried George, wiping his mouth. ‘‘ Yes 
—no—no—yes, you may take away these bones ; 
but tell the cook to dress me three more chops, for 
Iam as hungry as eyer!”—(H. A. R., Bury St. 
Edmund’s.) 

10! 
SHE REMAINED. 

Mrs. Dikink: ‘‘I am afraid I'll have to dismiss 
our new French maid.” 

Mrs. Van Wick: ‘‘ Indeed! Why?” 

Mrs. Dikink: ‘I notice that she always has a 
smile when my husband speaks to her.”’ 

Mrs. Van Wick: ‘‘I have noticed that too, but he 
always speaks to her in French.”’—(Mary, Hull.) 


Righth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated, 


QUERIES. 


532. What was the origin of the term ‘‘ Cut off 
with a shilling” ? 

533. How are axes made? 

534. Has wooden money ever been a legal tender 
in this country ? 

535. In which country is the highest railway in 
the world situated ? 


536. Where are the smallest dogs to be found ? 
537. Where are farthing loaves to be obtained ? 
538. What is the average pay of compositors ? 
539. Which is the poorest Huropean nation ? 


REPLIES. 


496,—THE MOST SKILFUL SKATERS, 


As a useful means of getting from place to place 
the Dutch show the pastime of skating in its best 
form. Holland is essentially the skaters’ home. 
Every winter the canals and flooded lowlands are 
frozen over, so that skating becomes a familiar 
mode of progression, which every man, woman, 
and child must practise for several months every 
year, and which they learn almost as soon as they 
can walk. Boys skate to school, milkmaids skate 
to market with their pails; beggars skate from 
house to house, postmen don their skates to make 
their country rounds, and girls make afternoon 
calls on the same familiar footing. In Canada and 
the United States skating is the principal winter 
pastime. The Canadians are masters of fancy 
skating, and for long distances, in which the 
traveller can take his time, are possessed of 
admirable endurance and nerye., 


0 


498,—THE MOST POPULAR SONG DURING THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS, 


There is reason to believe that ‘Queen of my 
Heart,” one of the songs from the opera of 
Dorothy, bas proved the most successful song 
published during the past five years. It became 
even more popular than the opera itself, and rarely 
failed to secure an encore for Mr. Hayden Coffin, 
by whom it was rendered. Turning from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, the most popular comic 
song during the same period has been the ‘ Bogie 
Man,” whilst ‘Hi Tiddley Hi Ti” and ‘Aska 
Policeman” have run it very close. 

Going farther back to some of the old tunes, 
which neyer seem likely to die out of fayour, it is 
said that the famous ‘‘ Nancy Lee” was offered for 
£10 down, and was refused by several firms, until 
Messrs. Boosey and Co., out of kindness, expecting 
neyer to sée their money back again, agreed to 
publish it on sharing terms. Within two years 
they had paid the composer £5,000, and the song 
still sells. 

‘The Maid of the Mill” has also been another 
very successful song, while there are several 
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more, never forgetting 
‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which rank as phenomenal 
successes. 

10: 


499,—WORKING WHILST ASLEEP, 

Undoubted proof has been afforded that the 
energy of the intellect is sometimes greater during 
sleep than at other times, and many a problem, it is 
asserted, has been solved in sleep which has 
puzzled the waking senses. Cabanis tells us that 
Franklin on several occasions mentioned to ee 
that he had been assisted by dreams in the conduct 
of affairs in which he was engaged. Condillac 
states that while writing his ‘‘ Course of Studies,” 
he was frequently obliged to leave a chapter in- 
complete and retire to bed, and that on awaking he 
found it, on more than one occasion, finished in his 
head. The most remarkable testimony of this kind 
is perhaps that of Sir Thomas Browne, who declared 
that, if it were possible, he would prefer to carry on 
his studies in his dreams, so much more efficient 
were his faculties of mind when his body was 
asleep. It is a well-authenticated fact that, in the 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, many of the 
soldiers fell asleep and yet continued to march 
along with their comrades. Dr. Haycock, the 
eminent Oxford divine, would often rise from his 
bed at night, give out his text, and, while sound 
asleep, deliver an excellent sermon uponit. He 
was frequently watched, but no amount of tugging 
or pulling ever succeeded in rousing him. 


20: 


500.—MOST REMARKABLE CYCLING FEAT. 

The longest—doubtless the most remarkable— 
bicycle run on record was that made by Mr. 
Thomas Stevens in his bicycle tour round the 
world. He started from San Francisco on the 
22nd of April, 1884, rode across the American 
Continent to Boston, where he shipped to Liverpool. 
He then rode to Newhaven, where he again em- 
barked for Dieppe. and passed through France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, China, crossed to Japan, and then sailed for 
his starting point. This ride occupied three years, 
and inyolyed an enormous amount of energy, 
pluck, and endurance. The bicycle was a fifty- 
two inch machine, and Mr. Stevens carried with 
him a portable tent, a photographic outfit, and a 
revolver, together with a few clothes. The tires of 
his machine were completely worn out time after 
time, and when in Asia hesubstituted strips of cow- 
hide for rubber. Although starting from America, 
Stevens was an Englishman. ‘fhe ride was under- 
taken for the purpose of adyertising the firm who 
made the machine with which the feat was accom- 
plished. 


10: —-—— 


§01.—COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN CITIES. 

It is very difficult to compare the cost of living 
in one city or country with another, in conse- 
quence of the habits and tastes of the various 
peoples being so different. What would suffice 
for a Russian peasant, for instance, would be 
looked upon by a British agricultural labourer as 
little better than starvation. I£ prices of articles 
in general use be taken as a criterion, the cost of 
living is cheaper in London than in any other 
European city, and dearest in Vienna. In London— 
and this applies to all other cities—some persons 
who know where to go can liye well and cheaply, 
while others can be recklessly extrayagant—with- 
out getting yery much more for their money. In 
Vienna, nearly eyery item of expenditure is from 
20 to 30 per. cent. dearer than in London. Mr. A. 
Fryer in his ‘‘ Cost of Living in Various Countries” 
shows that the expenditure of a family is 7 per 
cent. greater in Germany than in Britain, 15 per 
cent. greater in France, and 20 per cent. greater in 
Italy. His conclusion is that Britain is the 
cheapest place in which to live. Yennessey in 
Siberia (Asia), would appear to be the cheapest 
place in the world in which to live. Beef costs two- 
pence-halfpenny a pound, and game of all kinds is 
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“The Lost Chord” and | in such abundance that the cost of liying amounts 


to a mere trifle. So*abundant are corn and hay, 


that horses are hired for a halfpenny the mile. 
ne 


502,—THE'WHITE MAN'S GRAVE, 


The most deadly climate in the world is that of 
the West Coast of Africa, and particularly Sierra 
Leone, which is known as the ‘‘ white man’s graye.” 
The shores and estuaries of the rivers of this coast 
are low and marshy; the chief characteristic of 
the climate is excessive moisture, the average 
annual fall of rain being 189 inches, and the mean 
temperature 81 degrees. After the season’s rains, 
which extend from June to September, dense 
masses of vapour, termed ‘‘the smokes,” envelop 
the land for days together, and it is theso that 
make the climate so deleterious to Europeans. As 
a, proof of this, in the first twenty years of the 
West African mission, no less than fifty-three 
missionaries or missionaries’ wives died at their 
posts! Cayenne, a seaport and the~ capital of 
French Guiana, in South America, is another place 
that hag a deadly climate. A vast swamp on one 
side of it causes yellow and other feyers often to 
attack the inhabitants. It has been the penal 
settlement of France since its first Revolution, and 
to be sentenced to go there is regarded as consigu- 
ment to certain death. 
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503,—ORIGIN OF THE TERM '* MOON-STRUGK,”' 


The expression ‘‘moon-struck” arose from the 
impression so prevalent among the ancients and 
the inhabitants of the East, that the moon was 
capable of giving people a stroke, driving them 
mad. Both sun and moon strokes are referred to 
in Psalm exxi. 6: ‘‘The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night.” In Carne’s 
“Tetters from the East” it is stated that the 
inhabitants of Hastern countries belieye that the 
sight of persons who should sleep with their faces 
exposed to the moon would soon be utterly 
destroyed. The belief is not uncommon even in 
this country that the moon shining on sleeping 
individuals has the effect of causing madness, and, 
as showing that this belicf was at one time 
universal, it may be mentioned that our name for 
a madman, lunatic, is derived from the Latin luna, 
the moon. 


——-—10:— 


504.—QUALIFIGATIONS FOR A VOLUNTEER 
COMMISSION, 


A commission is obtained by introduction to 
the commanding officer of the corps. The qualifi- 
cation required is not that of means only, but 
the candidate must show education and genera 
suitability, both physical and mental. He will 
have to pass an examination within about eighteen 
months from the time of his being gazetted in 
subjects varying qooording to the branch of the 
service which he joins. Commissions are issued 
and authenticated by the Queen in the same way 
as for the regular army. The cost of an outfit 
varies according to the branch of the service 
selected, being most expensive in the Artillery and - 
Engineers; but it should not in any case exceed 
£50, and in many rifle corps not half that amount. 
The annual expense of maintaining a lieutenant’s 
commission need not exceed £10, which is 
well within the means of the ayerage professional 
or business man, who would probably spend as 
much or more in other ways without deriving 
equal satisfaction. The expense of “taking out 
the regiment” does not fall upon the officers, but 
is paid for out of the annual Government grant ; 
and it cannot be too widely known that the officers 
ate not supposed to maintain their regiment, and 
that it is not a very expensive thing, either in time 
or money, to hold a commission in the Volunteer 
force. Commanding officers are expressly charged, 
under the “‘ Volunteer Regulations,” to discourage 
any unnecessary expense amongst their officers for 
entertainments, &e. ' 
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THE “FERRET” TAKES OUT A GUY. 


HOW TO PROVIDE A FREE PYROTECH- 
~ NICAL DISPLAY. 


With a view to giving readers of SPARE MoMENTS 
some idea of the makings or earnings of the peripa- 
tetic ‘‘ Guys” which parade the streets on the Fifth 
of Noyember I received instructions from head- 


_ quarters to publicly parade myself with a ‘Guy ” 


—not a very enyiable task for a journalist, I can 


frre 


you. : ‘ Y 
Thad received instructions not to spoil the ship 


_ for a ‘“‘ha’porth of tar”; so, therefore we requisi- 
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tioned the services of a friendly coster’s “turn-out.” 
We next proceeded to drape the ‘“‘truck” with 
arious pieces of coloured cloth and ribbons and 
finse, and then turned our mask-clad faces towards 
he West-end, which district my more experienced 
friends informed me would be a veritable El Dorado 
for such a fine show as we presented. 
Two little urchins in tasteful garbs preceded the 
procession to accost the pedestrians with the well- 
known appeal :— 


‘* Please to remember 
The Fifth.of November 
The gunpowder treason and plot, 
There is no reason 
Why the gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot.” 


Two of us walked one on either side of the ‘‘ gilded 
and decorated car,” and the other two followed the 
boys to catch any fickle coppers which they may 
have missed. ee 

Although on this day people expect to see some 
strange ‘sights, I can, without egotism, say 
that we caused quite a little sensation of wonder 
and astonishment, and for the first few streets men 
and women seemed to mechanically dip their hands 
into their pockets. I could seo that our masked 
faces, our silent tongues, and showy - looking 
‘““make-ups”” mostly contributed to our success, 
for I heard various remarks as we passed through 
the awe-struck populace. 

“There’s a bet on here, I’ll wager!” said one 
City clerk to another ; “or,” replied his companion, 
“‘ probably they are actors out of collar. Twig the 
get-up! Cost something, I know!” 

A little further on, when wo had crossed oyer 
Westminster Bridge, and were turning down into 
Whitehall, a pompous individual, whom I recog- 
nised as a well-known lawyer, whose offices are in 
Parliament-street, exclaimed to a friend -with 
whom he was walking: “‘ Ah! some of our medical 
students at their larks again!” . 

“May be,” said the owner of the gold-headed 
umbrella, ‘‘ or perhaps some young aristocrats 
doing it for a piece of devilment.” 

Quite a crowd of little boys followed in our 
wake, but as we kept slowly on the move we were 
not ‘‘officially”” interfered with. Occasionally we 
passed other ‘‘ Guys,” but they one and all looked 
wey insignificant in comparison with our “turn 
out.” EY 

Now our effigy was to my mind a splendid piece 
of work, and a wonderful representation of the far- 
away nobleman ; but, strange to say, we traversed 


Ba good way down Cockspur-street before anyone 
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made any comment. Then some old gentleman, 


with a loud guffaw, exclaimed: ‘Why, bless my 
soul, that’s a clever likeness,” and marked his 
appreciation with the tender of 1s. 

‘From the occasional chink of coin I knew that 


the show was ‘drawing the ‘‘ oofbirds,” as well as 


comments. My supposition was verified by the 
pleased expression on the faces of my three confréres 


| to whom the day’s work meant bread and cheese. I 


cannot say that I felt very uncomfortable under 
the scrutiny of the public gaze, but doubtless my 
past experiences and the black-domino gave me 
that perfect nonchalance which I felt. 

Varied were the comments as to who we were, 
and although I kept my ears on the alert, not one 
person recognised, amongst the four strangely- 
garbed figures, ‘‘ The Ferret!” 

Several Jehus narrowly escaped collision through 
looking back as we passed them, and a great num- 
ber of people turning round to haye.a look were 
cannoned against. 

But, unmindful of all, we wended our way at 
the same leisurely pace through the murky chill of 
the morning air, while the piping voices of the lads 
ahead continually kept up their monotonous cry. 
It would not be like the British shopkeeper if he 
did not come to his door to have a look atthe ‘‘ ex- 
citement,” and it would not be characteristic of a 
true-born ‘‘nobber” if he did not instantly put 
the ‘‘ bucket” (we collected in a small wooden 
bucket) under his nose, and solicit a contribution. 

My men were capital hands at this, and but few 
shopmen who dared to show their faces escaped 


being victimised. Servant-girls came to the top of |’ 


area steps to catch a glimpse of the show; but the 
assiduous collectors only got a smile and a giggle 
from the fair Marias, Sarahs, and Janes. 

There were many noses of the would-be-if-I- 
could ladies of the West-end turned up as we 
passed, and the action seemed infectious, reader, 
for I felt my own now and then show a desire to 
elevate itselt. 

It often strikes me as I look on these probably 
low-born but moneyed dames, what wholesome 
lessons some of the very beggars in the street could 
giye them if put to it. 

Silks, satins, velvets and furs cover their fiye- 
foot something of pomposity, and their apparel 
covers hearts that have no feeling, and their bonnets 
are stuck on heads which possess no powers of 
reasoning or appreciation. It was one of these 
personages who gaye me a tract when I solicited 
alms as a crossing sweeper on a bleak cold day last 
winter. Now, the gentlemen were different ; they 
saw the joke, laughed. and readily gave; whilst 
those who could not or did not penetrateit, admired 
the show and gaye accordingly. 

Several leaders of opposition ‘‘ shows” came up 
to me with a proposal to amalgamate, thinking me 
doubtless fool enough to do so, but as I had no 
desire to spoil an individuality, I declined respect- 
fully at first, but finding epithets hurled at my 
head for not falling in with their wishes, I had to 
resort to argument in the terms of their own 
vocabulary. 

At length I really did begin to feel a bit tired. 
Thad tramped through the south-east, over the 
Thames, and through part of the south-west and 
west at a slow measured pace, since nine o’clock, 
and as two chimed, the inner man began to give 
me gentle reminders that he felt my neglect of his 
wants. Accordingly we commenced to retrace our 
steps homeward by a different route, and arrived as 
the afternoon was far advanced. 

Then came the examination of the four little 
buckets in which the contributions had been 
collected. They each felt fairly heayy, and when 
emptied out upor the table, a large pile of coppers 
was presented to our gaze. Little bits of silver 

eeped out here and there, while the proverbial 
Fatiotts were not conspicuous by their absence. 
They were, however, few, while stones: ve had 
none of. 

As we commenced counting, it was surprising to 


see how many heaps of coppers in shilling lots we 


made up. There was in addition no less than 
9s. 3d. in silver, which included one two-shilling 
piece—eyidently put in, in mistake for a penny— 
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one shilling, nine sixpences, and seven threepenny 
pieces. This added to the twenty-nine piles of 
coppers made together the appreciable sum of 
£1 188. 3d. A very’ good result for about six 
hours’ work, This was handed over to my con/réres 
for division between them; then bidding them to 
adhere to habits of temperance, I retired to divest 
myself of my mud-stained garb. 

I must not forget to mention that two enter- 
prising firms offered us a small sum for the 
privilege of putting an advertisement on our car; 
but I declined. I haye no objection to figuring 
before the British public in any character m the 
cause of journalism; but I have no desire to 
become a peripatetic advertisement for enterprising 
tradesmen. 


TALKING ANIMALS. 


Certain experiments are gravely proposed among 
French and English men of sciénce, which hayé 
for their object to determine whether men cannot, 
by persistent training through several generations 
and by selection, introduce a totally new faculty 
in the brain of an animal. It is proposed to make 
the experiment with dogs, andascertain if i¢is possi- 
ble to produce a dog which will utter articulate 
sounds, like those of human speech. 

There is already, in France, a dog which makes 
a sound not unlike ‘‘ma mamma.” It is little more 
than a howl, but the dog appears to be striving to 
“talk,” and it is proposed to begin the series of ex~ 
periments with him. 

M. Paul Bert, a French man of science, who 
died five years ago, has left on record a statement 
which, if demonstrated to be true, seems to proye 
that dogs sometimes understand ordinary spoken 
conversation. 

An old woman, to test her dog’s devotion, feigned 
to be engaged in selling him to a friend. 4n an 
ordinary tone of voice, and without gestures, with- 
out resting on any particular word, she agreed 
upon a price for the dog, and concluded the bar- 
gain, whereupon the dog tame up to her, whining 
and rolling at her feet in a supplicating way. 

Stories haye been told of dogs which understand 
the same command in two different languages. A 
companion to this story is one related, on yery good 
authority, of an English dog which was taken to 
France and left among people who spoke only 
French. 

For a considerable time the dog appeared con- 
fused, disconcerted, ill at ease, and even melan- 
choly. It was plain that he understood nothing 
of what was said to or about him. Hyerything 
was new and strange. 

After a time, and little by little, he recovered 
his gaiety, self-possession, and inteligence. He 
was himself again; he seemed, indeed, to haye 
‘learned French.” 


——_—_—_>____———- 


*‘So you gave your sister a beautiful birthday 
present, did you, Tommy ?” 

“Yes’m, I always give Susie a present on her 
birthday ’cause mine comes a week after hers.” 
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‘‘You haye spurned me!” hecried, bitterly. ‘I 
will go into the busy world. I will fight and win. 
My name shall be known and my riches enyied——” 

‘« Then,” she interrupted, “ try me again.” 
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It was in the train, and he was trying to read. 
There was the usual variety of passengers, and 
among them a lady with a very sprightly little girl 
that had blue eyes, a head of glistening gold, and 
an inquisitorial tongue. She plied him with 
questions and toyed with his watch-chain. Tho 
mother, who was a widow, fairly beamed upon him. 
He was becoming nervous, and turning to the 
mother, said: ‘‘Madam, what do you call this 
sweet little darling ?” 

The widow smiled enchantingly, and replied with 
a sigh, ‘‘ Ethel.” 

‘Please call her, then,” 
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WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL ? 


To the Editor of ‘“‘ Spar; Moments.” =", 


Dear Sir,—I am pleased beyond measure to 
see that your correspondent ‘‘ Bachelor’s”’ sardonic 
inferences levelled against women, are being taken 
up by justly indignant members of our sex. 

readily second ‘‘ Miss Construe’s”’ wish to see 
his ‘‘ other side of the picture,” as I am yery much 
of the opinion that his reason for not giving it to 
us was simply from the fact of his having made a 
bare assertion without the least ability to explain 
himself, or the slightest material to work upon. 

Women have always proved themselves long- 
suffering, forbearing, and to some extent stoical 
when tried, so there is no need for ‘‘ Bachelor” to 
“‘spare their feelings.” If he will give us this 
dark picture which he must have conjured up in 
his mind after emerging from the scene of an un- 
fortunate little domestic quibble, we shall be only 
too pleased to make an effort to convert him, 

Ithink your correspondent ‘‘H. S” hits the 
truth to a nicety in surmising that ‘‘ Bachelor” 
has been crossed in love, and in his disappointment 
thus seeks a reyenge on the whole sex because one 
of the members has given him the ‘“‘go-bye.” 
His ‘‘three pretty sisters” are sadly neglecting a 
duty they owe to themselyes as members of the 
abused sex, for I think, with a little care and 
patient argument, they would be able to convince 
their sophisticated brother of the ludicrousness and 
groundlessness of his opinions. 

Women dress to please themselves, and not, as 
‘ Bachelor” puts it, ‘‘to show off to their own 
sex,” or with an idea of catching the puny things of 
the present day who go by the appellation—‘‘ man.”’ 


Yours truly, 


Sunderland. JESSICA, 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTS.” 


DEAR Epitor,—I admire your correspondent 
‘‘ Bachelor’s” pluck in carrying the war rightinto the 
enemy’s camp, to speak figuratively. He is getting 
it pretty thick for his daring venture, therefore I 
should like to come to his aid as a reinforcement, 
and take off some of the galling fire which is being 
directed against him from all quarters. 

The same subject which he has had the nerve to 
comment upon has often occurred tome. Indeed I 
often wonder to what lengths of absurdity women 
will carry their craze for novelties in dress and 
headgear. 

Before I was married I had a keen eye for the 
beautiful, and was an ardent admirer of taste and 
effect in dress. It was this scrupulous regard to 
personal adornment in a certain young lady that 
pulled me up before the altar of Hymen and gained 
me the sentence of five years’ run in harness along 
the course of love. I say five years, Sir, because I 
am now no longer a married man, for a little green 
mound in a quiet village marks the spot where the 
face that once beamed its brightness upon me lies 
hidden from my gaze. 

I know several married men who, since reading 
*‘Bachelor’s” letter, have owned that their good ladies 
did all they knew how to catch them, and they 
further admit that there is not that attractiveness, 
though everything is still neat, that characterised 
the maiden during the billing and cooing period of 
life. The spick and span appearance they say is 
toned down, and none of those tasty little bows 
and little bits of flimsy-wimsy which look so nice 
on young ladies flutter about their persons. They 
are scrupulously neat and well dressed, but the 
“neatness”’ is somewhat prudish and sombre, and 
the dress has a sort of cold, forbidding aspect. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that women dress to 
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please themselves only, though in part I will admit 
they may do; but if a man were to pick their 
appearance to pieces, and take a dislike to the look 
of a dress, I will wager a pair of gloves she would 
look to the matter and take good care that the 
‘‘impudent man” should not see her again in it. 
And further, she would inwardly vow to outshine 
that little minx, So-and-so, on the next occasion. 

Are these not facts? But it is unreasonable to 
suppose that your lady readers, who are hurt and 
piqued at ‘‘ Bachelor” for making them swallow 
the truth, will own what we know and see daily, 
that three-quarters of their reason for dressing 
well is to please and catch a husband, and the other 
quarter to cut each other out. 


Yours truly, 


Portsmouth. DIOGENES. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘SparzE Moments.” 

DEAR Sir,—I always feel very interested in your 
‘* Letters from Readers,” and, if you will permit 
me, I should like to say something in answer to 
that conceited ‘‘ Bachelor.” But, first of all, let me 
thank him for the kind interest he takes in our sex 
and their dress. 

Does he wish us to go about in rags, or would he 
prefer a uniform ? 

He may be right—I do not dispute it—that a 
certain class of girls, who have nothing better to 
do than to think about men and what they like, 
may try to ‘‘outdo” each other—I will even add 
with a view to matrimony, if he likes—but I do not 
think he ought to class all girls together; indeed, 
it is a great insult ! 

We are fond of pretty things for their own sake, 
and like to look our best at all times to please our- 
selyes as well as our friends. ‘‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever,” and why should not we be a joy 
to our parents by looking as well as we can ? 

I wonder why some young men try to dress in 
such a ‘‘ dandified”’ style; is it to take the girls’ 
fancy, to please themselyes, or ‘‘outdo” each 
other ? 

As for being ‘‘taken in” by girls when they 
marry them, if they choose the best-dressed girls 
and think of nothing else, they deserve to be 
“taken in”! 

Why don’t the ‘‘Bachelor’s” ‘‘three sisters” 
teach him better? 

Yours sincerely, 


An INDIGNANT MAIDEN. 
SE RE Tas (ie 2 
HOW AMATEUR AUTHORS ARE 
SWINDLED. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—I read with interest the article on 
the aboye subject in your issue of the 17th 


October. 
I know, Sir, from that stern, hard mistress, 
experience, that the statements made by 


the writer are correct. I do not find a peg 
upon which I can hang a fault, for I was 
iwposed upon in my younger days in the self- 
same manner described by the writer of the article. 
It is with the objectof seconding the writer’s advice 
that I pen this letter. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ J. G. L.,” of Birmingham, 
takes exception to the par which tells us that 
‘‘there is always a way open to the gifted novice 
of becoming known. .. . This is to offer 
gratuitious contributions to various papers and 
await the result.” 

Now Sir, when I first entered the journalistic 
lists in competition with paid and recognised 
authors, I met with nothing but rebuffs, and I did 
not take up the pen without satisfying myself that 
I had some little ability. I sent MSS. by the 
dozen to the different periodicals, magazines, and 
weekly newspapers, but only in a few days to 
receive the stereotyped editor’s “‘ regrets,” etc. 

Two or three editorswho began to getaccustomed 
to my name, wrote an encouraging word to 
me on occasions; but a little soft soap costs 
nothing, and I began to get disheartened. At 


‘nounced in No, 155, dated 5th December, 


last I hit upon the idea of sending in my contri- 
butions marked “payment optional,” and gradually 
my articles and stories began to appear with my 
initials at foot. Most of the articles were of the 
interrogative class, and consequently provoked 
correspondence, much to my delight and doubt- 
less the editor’s too. This went on for a few 
weeks until one morning I received a note from 
one of my editors inclosing a small cheque and 
requesting me to write up a certain subject. 
This I did; it proved successful, I received pay- 
ment, and in due time was taken on the staff 
of the paper. 

“J, G. L.” is perfectly correct in saying ‘‘ every 
man is worthy of his hire,” but he must net over~ 
look the yast number of candidates there are for 
that hire. 2 

There are numerous clever writers plodding 
on in the teeth of repeated rejections; but 
their time might come if they were willing for 
awhile to pull a dead horse, as I did, and prove 


their merit and ability by dogged perseverance and. 


assiduity. His simile anent the cing-lane 
transactions is not a fair one. A manufacturer 
is always willing and pleased to supply samples of 
his goods, free of charge, as a test of their quality, 
knowing well that when they haye proved their 
worth they will go at their own price. So it is with 
the author. He contributes free copy, and leaves 
it to the unbiased judgment of the editor, and 
rests assured that his work will be solicited if his 
sample shows merit and ability. 

Being in an editorial office, I see daily very clever 
contributions of unknown writers discarded for 
comparatively feeble efforts from well known 
authors, whereas had payment been made 
“optional” the probability is they might often 
find a place on the staff. 

Yours truly, 
FREE LANCE. 


Manchester. 
pe es 


The new form of invitations to weddings is to be 
as follows : ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs,—— respectfully requess 
your presents at the marriage of their daughter.” 

——:0:—— 

‘‘TDo brutes have a language?” asked the presi- 
dent of the Millville Literary Circle at a recent 
meeting. é 

“Do they?” replied the secretary. ‘‘ You ought 
to hear my husband when he loses his collar- 
button !” 
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‘‘O Mr. System, haven't you forgotten your 
umbrella? It is raining.” says the clerk as his 
employer is leaving the office. 

“Qan’t help it,” is the reply. ‘‘I’ye made a 
resolution to have one here and one at home, to 
provide for all emergencies. Now, if I take this 
one, they’ll both be at home.” 


OUR £50 COMPETITION. 


EBXTRA PRIAE. 
TO BE GIVEN AT ONCE. 


By this time most of the competitors in our grand Count- 
ing Competition have no doubt counted the “a’s” and 
‘t's’ in the first thirty chapters of THE RACE FOR 
WEALTH. 

With the object of finding out how many of our readers 
have entered this competition we offer a prize of a 
GUINEA to the sender of the list most nearly correct. 

In the event of more than one competitor being abso- 
lutely correct, the prize wil) either be divided or given to 
the sender of the first correct list opened. This will not 
interfere with the grand £50 Competition, and when com- 
petitors send in their totals for the first thirty chapters 
they should keep copies. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE GUINEA PRIZE. 

Send your lists with the total number of “a's” and 
‘t's’ in each of the first thirty chapters clearly stated. 

All lists to reach this Office on or before MONDAY 
NEXT, the 16th NOVEMBER, and to be addressed to 
the “Competition Editor” of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 
13, Fetter-lane, London, H.C. ; 

The numbers sent in will be kept quite secret until the 
close of the £50 Competition. / 

The Result of the Guinea Competition will be an- 
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| The Prize ‘Spare Mo 


The following story has been judged to be the 
P best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 


sender, 
Miss ANNE BRADBURY, 
. Ashby Cottage, 
Green Road, 
Southgate, 
Middlesex, N. 


Che Boung Sergeant. 


I.—THE STOLEN HANDKERCHIEF, 


FREDERIC WiiLtAM, 1st King of Prussia, had 
come from Potsdam to Magdeburg, to inspect the 
ramparts of that town. Everywhere the windows 
were filled with curious spectators. 

‘Did you notice how hard the king looked at 
you, Krabb?” said a prominent citizen, named 
Wilmson, to his companion, an old disabled soldier, 
after the king had passed them. 

“No, Mr. Wilmson, you mistake,” replied 
Krabb; ‘‘ His Majesty’s eyes fell on yourself.” 

The old soldier was disputing the point, when 
he discovered that Wilmson, carried away by the 
crowd, had suddenly left him. Murmuring an 
energetic oath, he half-turned to the right, when a 
handsome young man touched his arm. It was 
the son of Mr. Wilmson, who seemed also looking 
out for some one he had lost in the crowd. 

‘Tt is you, Mr. Fritz. Have youseen the king ? 
You should have come with us.” 

eo, “‘One word,” said young Wilmson: ‘ have you 
meta young lady dressed in black—a slight figure, 
of moderate height ? ” 

“*No,” said Krabb. 

Fritz started in pursuit of the lost fair one, the 
acquaintance with whom had been made after the 
following fashion :—Curiosity led him into the 
midst of the crowd. Thinking he might meet some 
one of his acquaintance there, he looked around; 
his eyes fell upon a young girl, covered with a large 
black veil, which, however, did not conceal two 
large, soft, brown eyes and an alabaster skin. 
Being before her, he very politely offered to ex- 
change places. This offer was accepted. Fritz 
was enchanted to render this small service to so fair 
a creature. In spite of the long veil, he could see 
the massive braids of fair hair, and his eye rested 
admiringly on the beautiful outline of her bust. 

** Did you see him well?” asked the young girl, 
smiling, with graceful frankness. 

Fritz Wilmson trembled, and turned red aga 
corn poppy. ‘‘ Did you see him well yourself?” 
he faltered out. 

_ “Oh!” was the answer, “this is not the first 
time I have seen the king and hisfamily. I thank 
you, however, for your civility.” 

She bowed, and was going away, when he made 
the remark that an arm might be acceptable, and 
offered her his. Too simple to see any danger, the 
young girl accepted it. They walked together thus 
through the crowd without speaking. 

‘«But I live very far from here,” she said at last ; 
“*T should be sorry to trouble you.” 

“T am too happy to accompany you, friulein ; 
but,” he added, confusedly, ‘‘ I am at your orders, 
and if you wish I will leave you.” 

Suddenly she cried out, looking uneasily round. 

«What he happened ?” Fritz eagerly inquired. 

“Some one in the crowd has snatched from me a 
handkerchief; it was embroidered by my mother.” 

“Walk on slowly, friulein; I will over- 
take the thief.” He left her. At the exclama- 
tion of the young girl, he noticed a man darting 
through an open space in the crowd. Wilmson 
hastened after him. ‘The thief, in his turn, 
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saw Wilmson, and took to his legs. As Fritz 
was gaining ground, he turned short and confronted 
the enemy. 

‘What do you want? Why do you follow 
me?” he asked, with the pocket-handkerchief still 
in his hand, which his rapid flight had prevented 
him from stowing away. Fritz, eager to carry his 
prize to the beautiful unknown, sprang at the hand- 
kerchief, and snatched it away. 

In one of the corners of the handkerchief a purse 
was tied up, which explained the reason of the 
attempt. Wilmson hastened back to the principal 
street, already clear of the crowd. But, alas! the 
fair girl was nowhere to be seen. 


IIl.—THE INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


On his return home, tired and discomfited, Fritz 
began to examine the handkerchief, in hope of dis- 
covering some mark which might give a clue to its 
owner. In one of the corners were the letters 
“°C, de St,” embroidered in blue silk. 

It was the custom at Mr. Wilmson’s to pass the 
fine summer evenings in the garden, where, ’mid 
shady trees and flowers, a tasteful pavilion had 
been erected. It was there that Mr. Wilmson, 
M. de Moss, his sister, and Fritz were collected 
after dinner. 

Suddenly, in the midst of their conversation, a 
servant opened the garden gate, and ushered in an 
officer. At this apparition every one took a 
respectful attitude. Mr. Wilmson, the father, un- 
covered hishead, and advanced towards the 
stranger, who bowed. 

‘‘The commandant of the town desires to speak 
to the elder Mr. Wilmsonandhisson. He orders 
you to be at his house by nine.” 

‘ er shall not fail. May I ask you the reason, 
sir P” 

‘‘T do not know; he has toldmenothing. Good 
night. To-morrow at nine.” 

When Mr. Wilmson and his son went to pay their 
visit to the commandant, they were ushered into 
a large room, magnificently furnished. Two 
grenadiers stood at the door on guard—ofiicers of 
different regiments were grouped here and there. 
Some moments after, an officer entered and asked 
if Mr. Wilmson and his son were there ? 

‘Follow me,” he said, introducing them into a 
small cabinet. ‘‘ You, sir, the elder, enter first; the 
young man will wait.” 

Fritz had forgotten for a moment his fair un- 
known, but he saw several ladies now crossing the 
street in a post-chaise; one of them raised her eyes 
—it was the beautiful young girl in black. Fritz 
rushed to the window: she bent forward, and 
appeared to look at him attentively till she was out 
of sight. 

“Heavens!” cried Fritz, ‘‘it is she! Is it 
necessary that I should be here?” And, turning 
towards the footman at hand, he asked if he knew 
who that young lady was? 

‘* Certainly—Friulei de St——.” 

He was about to question further, when his 
father re-entered the room. 

“‘T cannot stay longer,” he said, in a low voice; 
“return as soon as possible.” 

The door re-opened, and an orderly signed to 
Fritz to enter. The cabinet was filled with generals, 
all standing, with heads uncovered. One man 
alone remained seated by a table with his hat on. 
Young Wilmson recognised the king, and bowed. 
Frederic looked at him for a moment insilence, with 
a marked expresssion of kindness; then he turned to 
those nearest, and said : 

‘“Not more than twenty—four years before 
him!” Then, addressing Fritz, he said, ‘‘ Young 
man, what would you wish to be?” 

‘My father intends me to succeed him in com- 
merce; but my inclination is for literature—to 
study.” 

“Pooh! pooh! You shall enter my guard at 
Potsdam—do you understand? If you conduct 
yourself well, I shall keep you only six weeks in 
the ranks; some men of education are wanted in 
my guard. Have you a wife?” 

“Your Majesty ——’ stammered Fritz. 

‘Ah! you are silent. Beware of choosing a 
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wife without my permission ; leave it to me. Haye 
youa taste for a soldier’s profession ?” 

‘“No, sire; I wish to remain free.” 

“You know my will—I want not free men, but 
obedience—prepare for your journey to Potsdam.” 

‘“‘T shall defend my rights against violence; I 
will die rather than take the oath of service. 

‘‘What!’? exclaimed the king, seizing his cane 
and threatening Wilmson; ‘“‘you dare resist a 
king!” Then, turning towards the commandant, 
he exclaimed : 

“Take that fellow to the barracks, and let him 
be watched. He shall go to-morrow with the 
transport. If he makes the least resistance, put 
him in chains. Go.” 

The king pointed towards the door. The com- 
mandant seized Wilmson’s arm, and dragged him 
out, 


IlI.—THE PROJECT ABANDONED. 


With a heavy heart. young Wilmson walked 
through the streets of Magdeburg, between two 
guards. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the recruits defiled 
on the bridge of the Elbe. Fritz, not to attract 
attention, had changed his elegant dress of the day 
before for a travelling suit. Near the end of the 
bridge, some one called him: 

‘“My good Fritz, who could have expected this 
thunderbolt, all from your being so fine and tall a 
man? Alas! our good king’s mania for giants!” 

It was old Krabb. He had come to bid farewell 
to young Wilmson, and to accompany him part of 
the way. Fritz embraced the aged soldier; but 
sorrow prevented words—tears were in his eyes. 
The old man, unwilling to show his own emotion, 
growled out, huskily : 

‘Thunder and lightning! I did not expect you 
would show yourself such an old woman. Come, 
sir, be a soldier”—and Krabb himself here lost 
voice, and left him. 

The recruits were but a few days on the road. 
Arrived at Potsdam, they were passed in review, 
and drafted into various regiments. Wilmson 
entered the foot-guards, and, without loss of time, 
was drilled and taughi the use of his weapons. He 
entered zealously into his duties, and soon became 
proficient. This good-will gained him the captain’s 
favour, together with his good looks and unmis- 
takable gentlemanly bearing. His education and 
wealth enabled him in various ways to be useful 
to his captain and fellow-soldiers. His story spread 
abroad—it was no solitary instance—but none 
attracted such universal sympathy and interest. 
The colonel also conceived a great affection for 
him, and showed him signal favour; further, in 
three months’ time, at the king’s desire, they pro- 
moted him, and he became a sergeant. Mean- 
while, Wilmson’s deliverance seemed nigh. His 
father had arranged for his flight to Holland. 

Everything was carefully planned. Krabb was 
to conduct Fritz from his lodgings to a neigh- 
bouring inn, where the disguises were to be in 
readiness. The same evening he hastened all 
joyful to Fritz’s lodgings, and found him seated 
before a table, his head buried in his hands, 
dejected, and in a very taciturn mood. 

The old man was astonished, and inquired the 
cause of the dejection. 

“Krabb, my friend,” said young Wilmson, 
‘let me be; I am in an unfortunate position—I 
cannot go. I am bound here, and cannot break the 
chain. If I could I would not. Were the king 
himself to order my release I should still remain. 
Good-bye, my old friend. One day, perhaps, you 
will know all.” 

Krabb felt compelled to leaye—F ritz was too firm 
for remonstrance. 

Wilmson had his reasons for this sujden 
change. The night before he had kept midnight 
watch at the castle; afterwards the fancy seized 
him to take a walk. At the early hours of dawn 
he noticed a young woman dressed in black. The 
conviction fiashed upon him that it was the 
beautiful unknown. On drawing nearer it was 
verified, He accosted her respectfully, and ex- 
claimed : 


to ask to what fortunate circumstance I owe the 
happiness of seeing you ? ” 

‘‘Sir, before answering your question, I must 
discharge my debt of thanks for the service you 
rendered me at Magdeburg.” 

*‘T greatly regretted my inability to restore the 
handkerchief of which I fortunately regained 

ossession, but my researches were fruitless. I 
aye it by me, together with the purse, which I 
shall be happy to leave at the address you may 
indicate. Might I further hope to learn from you 
whether you reside at Potsdam, or if this be but a 


- casual visit?” 


‘‘My name is Clementine Sterne. Misfortunes 
have obliged me to accept a situation as companion 
in a nobleman’s family in this town, where I have 
been residing within the last few days. But your own 
position seems equally changed—that uniform——” 

“Alas! yes, friulein, the king has made mea 
soldier, against my will.” 

Just then a general crossed the square on horse- 
back; the soldiers turned out, and Fritz hastily 
left, to head the line. When the general had passed, 
Clementine, too, was gone. 

It was this meeting that had caused Fritz’s change 
of plan. 


IV.—A MONARCH’S WHIM. 


One day the king was riding on horseback with 
his generals, when he met on the road a very tall 
lady, who struck him by her height. He asked: 

‘* Who is that giantess?” 

‘“*T remember to have seen,” said one of his 
generals, ‘‘this tall beauty at Potsdam. She is 
governess in the family of a minister, whose name 
I forget. Ofall the beauties of Potsdam she is 
head of the file.” 

** Parbleu !” exclaimed the king; ‘‘if she marries 
a man of her own size there will be the stock of a 
famous race.” 

Meanwhile the young lady came nearer. Her 
beauty was no less remarkable than her height. 
The king stopped his horse. She looked up and 
recognised the king. 

“Young lady,” said Frederic, ‘‘are you going 
to the town ?” ' 

Rather confounded, she answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Do me the kindness to take a letter to the 
commandant.” 

The king asked for paper, and wrote a few lines 
whilst on horseback. 

‘*You will give this note to the commandant. 
But tell me—are you married ?” 

She shook her head. 

*‘Then you haye a loyer ?” 

The lady blushed. 

*‘T understand—go. It isimportant this note be 
received immediately, and mark—ask for the 
commandant himself.” 

She bowed. Trederic galloped off, and the 
generals laughed at each other, guessing the con- 
tents of the letter. About half an hour ‘after, an 
orderly went to Sergeant Wilmson with an order to 
present himself directly before the commandant. 
He was shown into a large 100m, where he found, 
besides the commandant, the colonel of the regi- 
ment andthe chaplain of the battalion. All three 
wore a smile on their lips. This smile was a con- 
trast to a woman’s tears and sobs heard from a 
room adjoining. - 

“‘ Wilmson,” said the colonel, ‘‘ I haye agreeable 
news for you. It will make your comrades jealous. 
The king has found you a wife; nowhere, either 
. Potsdam or at Berlin, could you find a love- 

er.” 

*‘T will not marry her!” answered Wilmsgon. 

‘“‘The king’s order is plain. The girl is in the 
next room, crying; it seems she has a lover. The 
chaplain is here ; come, you must marry. Here is 
his Majesty’s order, to the effect that Sergeant 
Wilmson be herewith, and without delay, united 
to the bearer of the order, in presence of the colonel; 
no ag to be paid to the objections of either 

arty. 
“Gentlemen, for the love of God, do not force me. 
You will cause the lifelong misery of two persons. 


“Can it be yourself, friulein? Permit me 
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Beware! for Iam desperate. Inspite of you and 
your king, I will be free!” "i 

The commandant looked glum, went towards the 
door, and made a sign. Two under officers of the 
guard entered—he whispered something, and they 
placed themselves on each side of the door. From 
the adjoining room were heard sobs, 

‘“‘Confound it!’ said the commandant, ‘‘ this 
must end—chaplain, prepare.” ‘4 

He moved towards the adjoining room, and 
opened the door. A woman shrieked and cast her- 
self at his feet. The colonellooked away. Wilm- 
son saw and heard nothing. | 4 

‘*Come, my dear boy,” the colonel said, kindly, 
“resign yourself.” 

For the first time, Wilmson noticed the chaplain, 
and, at his side, his destined bride, supported by two 
women. The two victims involuntarily glanced 
towards each other. Clementine !—could Wilmson 
believe his eyes? Clementine herself, for one 
moment, remained petrified; the next, adeep blush 
overspread her face, and then she fell down in a 
swoon. 

‘“You have killed that poor girl,” exclaimed 
Wilmson, ‘‘ and now kill me.” 

Emotion overpowering him, he sank on a cheir, 
No sooner did he open his eyes than the comman- 
dant called out: 

‘‘He will soon come to himself. Chaplain, 
unite them before Wilmson’s sensés quite return.” 

The chaplain obeyed. Paralysed, his eyes fixed 
on the still fainting Ciementine, Wilmson no 
longer opposed the ‘ceremony. The ‘‘Yes” of 
either party was dispensed with, and the ring was 
passed for them. The commandant ordered a 
carriage to conyey away the couple. The colonel 
drew Wilmson to him, who, still stunned, knew 
not what had passed. 

‘*Collect yourself, my son,” he said: ‘‘ the mis- 
fortune is great, but you were powerless to ayoid it. 
This pogr girl is now your wife; her position ex- 
cites pity. Behave gently to her; her life hangs on'a 
thread; aharsh word might kill her. Control your 
own grief; promise ine not to give way to despair.” 

Wilmson held out his hand to the good man, 
though he understood not a word. ee 

The carriage drew up. At the commandant’s 
order, Clementine was conducted, or rather carried, 
to the carriage. Wilmson stepped in after her, and 
the coachman drove off. — , 

‘Ts it, then, true?” he said at length, pressing 
Clementine’s hand to his heart, and looking at her 
with fond delight. ‘‘ Dear Clementine, if I dream, 
do not awaken me; if this be an illusion, oh! do 
not dispel it.” 

Clementine gently withdrew her hand. The 
carriage stopped. Wilmson handed his wife out, 
and led her into hishome. After ascending a few 
steps she stopped. 

‘« Mr. Wilmson, where am I?” 

‘‘In my house, dear Clementine. They have 
married us without our consent. [am yours; but I 
do not know how the king has guessed my dearest, 
my most secret wish. I haye been entirely null in 
this affair, but our fate is irrevocably fixed.” _ 

Clementine hesitated ; she ascended, nevertheless, 
but very slowly, and Wilmson opened the door of his 
room. She advanced timidly, standing in the middle 
of a large room elegantly furnished. Books, 
papers, flowers, music ‘were scattered on the tables 
and chairs. 

‘* Ah, Clementine,” said Wilmson, ‘‘ when I left 
this room a quarter of an hour since, I did not ex- 
pect to receive in it such a guest.” 

“Pid you indeed Know nothing of what was 
going to happen?” inquired Clementine. ‘Did 
you neyer mention to the colonel, or eyen to the 
king——” ; ; 

o I have had no part, I assure you, in this 
affair ; I haya neyer breathed your name,” 

“Then you are as unfortunate as myself; for 
Friiulein B—— was the bride destined for you. She 
little knew the contents of the letter she gave 
hel? 9. 8C unas Be 


8. 

Then he related to her the strange story of the 
last few months. Glementine listened astonished. 
She told him how she had como Then , at the 
request of this tall lady whom she had not long made 
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the acquaintance of. aoe press mot eo 40 i 
for reasons of her own, she would uot go to the 
peer ee nae? “and she begged C.ementine 
to deliver the letter in her stead. The comman- 


ores 


dant told her that it was an order to unite he, 
immediately, toa man in the guards. Clementine 


affirmed there was some mistake; the letter had 
heen given to her bya lady. ‘They only laughed. 
The colonel and the chaplam were summoned, and 
she had fainted in her distress. 

This gaye the key to the enigma. 

“Then it was not you,’’ he said, ‘‘ who were 
intended? You are my wife against the king’s 
will! Never king was so well served.” 

Clementine made a step towards the door. 

“Would you leave me—would you undo what 
Providence hag so miraculously brought about? said 
Fritz. Potsdam already knows this strange adven- 
ture, and that you are my wife. Ah, Clementine, 
where will you go? Am I, then, so distasteful ? 
Do LT inspire no faith ?” rai. 

She looked shyly at him, then held out her hand. 

‘‘T have faith in you,” she said, ‘‘ but not in our 
happiness. Oh, if you knew—you were my only 
friend on earth. I haye always ” The words 
died on her lips. : 

Wilmson, in ecstacy, clasped her to his breast, 
exclaiming—‘ Mine for ever!” She murmured a 
yery low assent. 
struck her.” 

“The king’s will,” she said, ‘‘ may as suddenly 
end.our happiness.” - : ph. 

“Do not fear, Clementine; the king is good; 
he will not separate us. If so, however, we can 
make our escape. Any hour my old friend Krabb 
will come and help our flight.” 

While they were talking, some one knocked at 
the door. It was a messenger with an order 
from the king. Wilmson was commanded to 
present himself at the castle with his bride. 
They both felt alar.ied, but no time was allowed 
them for reflection. ; 

Clementine trembled violently. Wilmson whis- 
pered courage, but his voice was ill-assured. 
Arrived at the castle, an ominous silence met them ; 
at intervals broken, howevér, by the terrible tones 
of a voice in a distant apartment. ‘The voice ‘was 
Frederic’s. Among the officers assembled in the 
waiting-room was the colonel. He went up im- 
mediately to Wilmson. Keay’ 

“Well, miy son, your lot is fixed. The king is 
furious with the commandant. He had destined 
you another bride, a tall and beautiful girl he met 


: 


Suddenty a terrible thought ~ 


that very morning during his ride. “A mistake has — 


been made; the king himself pities you, and wants 
to see you.” ; 

When the newly-made pair were ushered in, 
Frederic fixed a searching glance on Olementine. 
She looked ready to sink. ‘Wilmson’s anxiety was 
apparent. ; Nagios ; 
‘Did you not declare to the commandant,” said 
the king, harshly addressing her, ‘‘that you had 
received that letter from another lady?” 

‘Sire, I repeated it a hundred times,” faltered 
Clementine, collecting her remaining strength; 
“but no one listened.” 

The king paced up and down tho apartment, 
then abruptly stopped short before Wilmson, — 


“T am very sorry, my poor fellow,” he said, © 
My in- 


kindly. ‘‘ What shall I do for you now? I 
tention in giving you a wife was not to render you 
miserable.” Listen: I wish you well: ask a 
favour, and itis granted. But I cannot break tho 
tie which binds you—it would be contrary to the 
Divine law. What would you haye?” = 

Wilmson did not hesitate. 

‘‘ Sire, my freedom—my discharge!” 

The king, who was unprepared for this, mado a 
gesture of displeasure; but after a moment’s silence, 
he said to Wilmson : we ast el Aa 

<A king cannot retract—you are free 

SER ee nT Re 

Biffin (to importunate beggar): ‘Leave the 
house, sir!” Rust ict ; 8: AAS 

Beggar: ‘Certainly. I would not think of 


ead 


attempting to carry it off with the heavy mortgago 


it ‘has on it.” 9” 
Pee iy ce Fao 
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14th November, 1891. 
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STREET HAWKERS’ ARTFUL 
DODGES. 


The keen competition in ordinary business life 
and the means adopted, by catchy advertisements, 
to draw the cash from the pockets of the public 
seems to haye extended also to street business of 
eyery class, or else it is that the ordinary foot 
passenger has become so accustomed to the dodges 
of street vendors that he rarely or ever stops to see 
what this or that man has exposed for sale. Any 
way, be the cause what it may, it cannot be denied 
that of late years a number of most ingenious 
dodges have been inyented to draw the nimble 
coppers from the palms of a curiosity-loving people 
—for to say that we are not so would, I am sure, 
be a misnomer. Ne om 

Perhaps Holywell-street, in the Strand, more 
than any other City street, is visited by the largest 
number of these hawking geniuses, and this because, 
perhaps, between twelve and two o'clock every day 
the works and printing offices in and around Fleet- 
street pour forth their constant streams of work- 
people, for the purpose of enabling them to get 
their mid-day méal. After he has ‘‘dined,” the 
workman generally makes up his ‘‘ hour” by a 
stroll, and it is from this class of people more than 
any other that 


THE STREET VENDOR REAPS HIS HARVEST. 


Just take a walk through the above-named Holy- 
well-street any day, and you will see at interyals 
half a dozen itinerent hawkers of all kinds of goods 
using their inventive faculties to the best of their 
abilities for the purpose of drawing a crowd. 

Here is one—a poorly-dressed young fellow, it is 
true—but yet possessing that remarkable ‘‘ gift-o’- 
the-gab”” so common among street sellers. He 
first of all places his hat—which is generally very 

. much the worse for wear—carefully on the ground, 
and then proceeds to “draw the crowd” by a 
we artful manoouyring, and this is how he does 
if: 

Taking a sheet of coloured paper from his pocket 
he deliberately cuts it up into small pieces, and as 
he proceeds with his task, a crowd of idlers congre- 
gates, wondering what on earth the fellow can be 
about. Such remarks as ‘‘ Oh, he’s off his head !” 
“Stupid fool!” &c., &c., are very prevalent among 
the crowd; but he is no fool, as you will soon find 
out if you watch him. Presently he commences 
to place the small pieces of paper on the ground, 
around his hat, carefully ales them in onfer, 

t ass of his 


as if it were most important for the success o 
idea that each space should be equal, for which pur- 
pose he measures the spaces between each bit of 
poper with a foot rule, The excitement is intense. 
crowd of eager-looking faces is gazing on, faces 
of all classes of people—from the City ‘“‘ gamin” 
- to the Fleet-street journalist—all wondering what 
the upshot of the exhibition will be. Suddenly the 
man stops in his performance, and picking up his 
hat and placing it on his head, he brushes the bits 
of paper to the four winds of heayen, and gets to 
business. 

Taking from a bag that he carries, a small 
parcel, he slowly unties it, all the people being on 
the tiptoe of expectation, and displays to the gaze 
of the curious throng around—what? why a 
selection of cheap pocket knives and scissors, from 
the needlewoman’s humble pair to the editor's 
shears. These he proceeds to vend, and in nearly 
te instance reaps a good harvest by his quick 
sale. uh She ciated 

All this takes place in far less time than it has 
taken us to describe the performance, and it is 
absolutely necessary that it should, or one of the 
‘¢gontlemen in blue,” who have a nasty knack of 
popping up the narrow court in the centre of Holy- 
well-street Peco ee a 


WOULD SOON STOP THE LITTLE GAME, 
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view, the yendor has ample time to clear off. This 
is one of the artful dodges adopted to sell an article 
in the strests. 

Another one is that of the newspaper seller, 
though it is only on rare occasions that he is able 
to display his ingenuity. Tho best is at the time of 
the illness of some well-known man, on which 
occasion it very often occurs that the newspaper 
placard announces the ‘‘ Reported death of Mr. 
So-and-So,” in yery prominent letters. Nowisthe 
vendor’s opportunity. He proceeds to cut off the 
word “reported,” which is always at the top, so 
that it reads, ‘‘ Death of Mr. So-and-So.” Then he 
commences to gull the not over wary pedestrian by 
shouting to his heart’s content the «celebrity's 
death. “Many a copper rolls into his pocket on the 
strength of the ‘‘ news,” and as itis very rarely, or 
ever, that a purchaser notices the imposition until 
he gets home, the fellow reaps a plentiful harvest. 
Should the fraud—for it is nothing else—be 
discovered, and the man interrogated on the 
subject, he immediately abuses the newspaper pro- 
prietors, and supposes that the. printer has printed 
the bill wrong. 

Then there is another street dodger that exercises 
his ingenuity at the expense of a too-confiding 
public, though he is certainly to be commended for 
his daring. This individual will drive up in the 
evening to the corner of a street running off a 
crowded thoroughfare in a well-appointed cart 
drawn by a little pony, and will proceed to light up 
a paraffin lamp (for this performance takes placo 
at night) which he places in position. Asis natural 
in London streets, a small crowd of open-mouthed 
street urchins quickly gathers, to be shortly re- 
inforced by a crowd of adults, who, if anything, 
are even more curious than the boys to see what is 
going on. Ina very few minutes he has a couple 
of hundred people around his cart. Then he com- 
mences in stentorian tones to announce that he is 
the agent for a large Birmingham firm, who are 
sending out travellers all oyer the kingdom to 
advertise their wares in quite a new and novel 
way. Heis not allowed, undér a heavy penalty, 
to sell more than one article of the same class to 
the same individual. This announcement further 
stimulates the public curiosity. 

‘There is one fayour I haye to ask of you,” says 
this smooth-tongued individual, ‘‘and that is that 
all of you who purchase of me will remain where 
you are, as I am commissioned by my employers to 
give you all a present, and if you don’t stop 


| AM TO THROW YOUR PRESENT AFTER YOU.” 


This announcement puts the people in a good 
humour, which is just what the man desires for 
the greater success of his scheme. 

Then he begins to untie his packages and do 
some business, but before arriving at the sale 
point, he asks, with all the impudence imaginable, 
if any person in the crowd will lend him three- 
pence to get a drop of beer, as talking is dry work. 
No one accepts this proposal at first, but presentl 
a man steps forward and proffers the require 
amount. The beeris sent for, and, after quenching 
his thirst, and requesting the borrower not to go 
away (as if there was any chance of such a thing 
occurring until the man had been paid), he begins 
to hold up certain articles, for which he asks six- 
pence each; for some seconds no one evinces a 
desire to accept the noble offer. Now a boy comes 
forward and proffers his silver, but the vendor 
states that he is very sorry, but ho is not 
allowed to sell to anybody under sixteen years of 
age. This rule he keeps to, much to the astonish- 
ment of the elder portion of the crowd, who begin 
to show a little faith in the ‘‘ gentleman’s ” offers. 
Then a man comes forward (generally a confederate) 
and passes up a shilling. Now a curious thing 
occurs; the man in the cart has no change! ‘ Will 
anyone buy another?” he asks; then several are 
disposed of and business becomes brisk. , Having 
sold perhaps five dozen, he stops and asks the man 
who lent him the threepence for the beer to hold up 
his hand; upon this being done, the vendor gives 
him back his money, ‘‘ with twopence extra to go 
and get yourself a pint,” says he. This liberality 
interests those who purchased the sets of collar 
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studs just now for sixpence a set, and they become 
attentive to catch the next surprise. ‘‘ Now,” 
says the vendor, ‘‘all those who bought a set of 
studs hold them up.” ‘This is done, and he there- 
upon returns to each one his sixpence. Very often 
one or two of the buyers have departed, conse- 
quently the man has those sixpences for himself, 
you say. Nothing of the kind. He divides up 
the amount as far as it will go among the pur- 
chasers of the studs. This procedure goes on for 
some time, 


ALL BUYERS HAVING THEIR MONEY RETURNED, 


until the crowd have such confidence in the vendor 
that I verily believe that if he wanted to sell his 
pony and cart and asked £50 for the lot, someone 
in the crowd would buy it, anticipating that the 
money would be returned, and the pony and cart 
thrown into the bargain. 

This is just the feeling that the individual wishes 
to excite for the purposes of his grand coup. 

The man hag by this timo reached ‘‘shilling”’ 
goods; and he offers a pocket-knife worth, retail, 
about fourpence, for a shilling each. A very large 
sale ensues; one occasion on which I saw him I 
counted eighty-five shillings tendered for these 
fourpenny articles, The sale becoming slack, he 
conveniently forgets the ‘‘present” part of the 
business, and commences to vend another cheap 
article at a shilling each, all the time telling the 
buyers to ‘‘remain where they are and he will 
marry them all.” This causes some laughter, and 
the sale goes on merrily as before, a number of the 
previous buyers again spending their shillings. 
This time probably the man has ‘‘scooped” in 
seventy shillings, making a grand total of £7 los. 


THEN THE DENOUEMENT COMES, 


“T did not tell you what I was going to give you,” 
says this plausible vendor; ‘‘if I had, you would 
have bought the goods up in dozens; I promised 
you all that I would marry you, and I will not 
break my word. All who purchased knives and 
chains, hold them up.”’ This is done with remark- 
able celerity, and the fellow hands each one a— 
key ring. to the great amusement of those who did 
not purchase. This completes the sale, and the 
man gets up into the cart and drives off, having 
netted a clear profit of perhaps £5 in an hour, and 
possibly more, through the eagerness of a too-con- 
fiding public to take the statements of a stranger 
for ‘‘ gospel”? because they are cleverly made. — 
Many other ‘‘ dodges ” might be enumerated, in- 
cluding the fruit-seller, who always places the best 
of the goods in the front to.draw the coppers, and 
then serves from the back of the barrow ; the fish- 
seller who does likewise; the gutter vendor who 
sells ‘‘gold” watches for a penny a-plece, and 
then proceeds, when a customer comes up, to han 
him a toy watch which will go—when it 1s carried ; 
and numerous other artful tricks. But the above 
will serve the purpose of this article, 7.c. to prove 
that if there were no fools there would be no 
rogues. ‘ 
Certainly, the ingenuity displayed on the occasions 
referred to is worthy of a better cause. One thing, 
however, is particularly noticeable—that the more 
evident the swindle, the more ready is the public to 
participate therein, with the result that money 
which perhaps has been earned with difficulty 
goes to swell the pockets of persons utterly un- 


worthy of it. 
—_——_+>——_——_ 


Rosalind: “‘ Are you engaged already ?” - 
Beatrice: ‘No; but I’m ready to be engaged. 


——0: 

Adam was the first Oddfellow, but when he taok 

Hye into partnership he ceased to be of the inde- 
pendent order. 


10! 
Oarruthers: ‘‘ What do you think of Brobson’s 


new diamond ?” 
Waite: ‘It would make an excollent paper 


weight.” 
Carruthers: ‘ That's the way he got it.” 
Waite: ‘‘Whatdoyoumean?” | 
Oarruthers: ‘‘ He had to pay per weight.” 
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By W. E. MANNING, 
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No. 117.—-THE TWO WREATHS. 


"Twas the calm and cool of a summer’s night, 
And the nightingale sang from its shaded perch, 
As the moon beamed down from its heavenly 
height, 
Shedding its rays on the ancient church. 


The grey stones stood in the graveyard drear, 
Marking the scenes of departed life 

Silent reminders of ones held dear— 
Mother and father, husband and wife. 


Only the waft of a summer’s breeze 
As it rushed along into nameless space, 
Rustling and bending the stately trees, 
Disturbed the calm of the hallowed place. 


Grim, gaunt sepulchres, family tombs, 

Hach like a giant, with its gilded crest 
Shading the spots where the violet blooms 

On the little green beds where the infants rest. 


Who knows the secrets that lie hid there, 
The lives of centuries, vanished, flown P— 
Who knows what blessing, what joy or care 
Was stilled when Death came to claim his own ? 


May be in the vaults of the mighty great, 
Rest hearts which had ne’er known joy or peace, 
Whose wealth had no power to change their fate, 
Who looked on feats as their sole release. 


And may be beneath the green grown turf, 
Unmarked by monument, cross, or stone, 
Is hidden the corpse of the lowly serf, 
To whom neither sorrow or care was known. 


In the shade of the tomb of a wealthy dame, 
A little babe’s grave lay hid from yiew; 

No stone marked the spot, no cross, no name, 
But a wreath of blossoms of violets blue. 


And tied to the wreath, by a little white bow, 

A plain piece of card, upon which was penned : 
“In loying memory of years ago.” 

Who can tell what those words portend ? 


Aye, who can fathom the mother’s heart 
The ache and the pain of her bitter grief ? 

Each day as she kneels the tear drops start, 
The tears that only bring calm relief. 


But that night a sound disturbed the calm, 
The tranquil peace of the churchyard drear, 
And the nightbirds flew in swift alarm 
At the soft, slow footfalls approaching near. 


In a moment the moon, as it sailed o’erhead, 
Lay hidden behind a passing cloud; 

But soon the sanctuary of the dead 
Was bathed again in the silvery shroud. 


Then as the light spread far and wide, 
It revealed a silent and thoughtful form ; 
Standing there by that small graveside. 
Careless of whether ’twas calm or storm. 


With head uncovered and reverend mien 
The man knelt down in the pale moon’s light, 
And read the words on the wreath still green, 
Till sorrowful tears bedimmed his sight. 


His face was tanned and his features bore 
The trace of toil and the lines of care; 
Where was the shame, when his heart was sore, 
To ery for that little one resting there ? 


His strong frame shook with his heartfelt grief, 
And he cared not who might be standing by ; 

Whether man or woman—what greater relief 
Is there for one than a power to cry ? 


* Vols. I., I1., IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 
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At length he grew calm ; the storm had passed ; 
Then he took his pencil and plairily wrote 

On the back of the card that was still tied fast, 
Two words, a name—it was scarce a note. 


Then he plucked from the wreath a faded flower, 
Took one last look on the little mound, 

And as there chimed forth the midnight hour, 
He turned his steps from the sacred ground. 


Next eventide, when the sun had set, 
And night’s dark shades had grown apace; 
When the soft green grass with the dew was wet— 
A black-robed form sought the self-same place. 


A fresh wreath was held in her thin white hand, 
Which she placed on the graye with a lingering 
love ; 
And her thoughts went far to a distant land, 
While a prayer went up to that heay’n above. 


Then she took the wreath, since faded and dry, 
And as she turned it around she read 

A name; and she uttered a startled cry, 
As on the green grass she bowed her head. 


She felt not the breath of the evening breeze, 
Heard not the approach of a soft footfall, 

Saw not the form in the shade of the trees, 
Or heard a yoice give a gentle call. 


Softly the figure approached her side, 
She heard him not, till he called her name— 

‘‘ Nellie,” —and then through the churchyard wide 
A cry re-echoed ; Heay’n heard the same. 


In a moment strong arms were around her form, 
Kisses were rained on her tear-stained face ; 
All suffering ceased ; life’s bitter storm 
Was forgotten then in that fond embrace. 


‘‘ Husband,” she said, and her yoice was sweet, 
For she spoke from a heart that felt new joy, 
“« After these years is it thus we meet 
Over the grave of our little boy? 


‘They told me that you in that distant land 
Had died at the hand of an unknown foe; 
And now we are standing hand in hand 
By the graye of our child—our little Joe.” 


“Nellie, that night that I left you alone 
I vowed I would never come back again ; 

And through the five long years that have flown 
Remorse has followed me in my train. 


‘‘Tn the prairie wild but a year ago, 
When I was stricken and left for dead, 

The thought of you and our little Joe 
Was ever racking my fevered head. 


‘‘ In delirious moments I saw you there, 
Standing within my old cabin door, 

With features haggard and pinched with care— 
A shadow of life, ragged and poor. 


‘‘T’d no one there but a faithful mate, 
Who did all he could to ease my pain ; 

I thought I was booked for that distant state, 
But somehow he nursed me back again. 


‘‘ Hach day as my strength came slowly back, 

I prayed—yes, I blush not to own the truth— 
I never believed in prayer, but Jack 

Taught me the ones he had learnt in youth. 


‘* And somehow I felt there was something then 
In asking a blessing moraiig and night, 

For I dropped the company at Rawton’s Glen, 
And turned with my pal to work with a might. 


“Thustogether we worked, and with fortune’ssmile, 
Unheeding my old set’s taunts and jeers, 

We pegged away, and we made a pile 
Bigger than any made there for years. 


‘‘Now I’ve returned to our home once more, 
With wealth that will comfort your future life ; 
But little Pll value this golden store, 
Without your forgiveness, Nellie, dear wife! 
‘‘Tn this sacred spot, I bid you forgive 
The wrong that I did in the long ago; 
My vow to stand by you as long as I live, 
I make o’er the graye of our lost little Joe.” 


SEE SE te 


Some of the actresses do not draw, but all of 
them paint. 


BREAKING INTO THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


Once upon a time, it is said, a man presented 
himself to one of the directors of the Bank of 
England in his private room. ; 

‘“What do you want, sir?” said the pompous 
gentleman. t 

‘« Your name is Mr, Calipash ?” said the stranger, 
an elegantly-clad but mysterious-looking person- 
age, 

Spt He. 

‘‘Tisten. I know a secret entry into the vaults. 
I can help myself to what I please. What will you 
give me for this secret?” and he calmly ht a 
cigarette. : ‘ P 

The director started up from his chair with 
elephantine haste. ‘‘ The man is mad,” he muttered, 
‘« or sane enough to be locked up.” 

The stranger arrested his progress towards the 
bell with emotion. 

“Stay,” he said, ‘‘I am prepared.” 

And from his pocket he drew out a dangerous- 
looxing pistol. The director gasped. 

‘‘T shall be much pleased,” said the unknown, 
‘to meet you and your colleagues in the vaults 
to-night as the clock strikes twelve. Seek not to 
arrest me,” he said sternly, ‘‘ or it will be death to 
you and those about you.” ; 

Beads of perspiration dropped from the director’s 
brow. With all his fear he was a man of duty. 

“‘T shall be there,” said he; ‘“‘and, what's 
more, sir, defy your threats, nor do I believe 
them.” : 

“Au revoir. At twelve o’clock then,” bowing 
with imperturbable grace. ; 

The director poohed and poohed to himself, but 
nevertheless at a quarter to twelve that night he 
and four other colleagues whom he had prevailed 
to accompany him went to the vaults of the bank 
in order to satisfy his doubts. Each carried a 
lantern, and, with their watches in their hands, 
chaffed him about his mysterious visitant of the 


“Hm,” said Mr. Calipash, 
“another madman.” 

The hands of the watches pointed to midnight. 
There was a breathless silence, a slight noise, a 
footstep, and before them, in immaculate evening 
dress, stood the stranger. 

‘‘The deyil,” murmured all. 

“Not a bit; Mr. D——, civil engineer, at your 
service.” Z 

Next morning a cheque was made out for the 
ingenious stranger and afirst-class ticket to Australia 
on condition he should neyer more haunt the 
yaults of the Bank of England. He accepted. 

After a few years an old drain-pipe was discovered 
leading to some of the adjacent tenements and 
destroyed, but whether this was the mode of access 
has never been discovered. 


| day. 
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Small Son: ‘‘ Dot suit fit dot man awful tight.” 

Dealer: ‘‘It vas a dight vit, mein son.” 

‘“‘ Vy did you zell it so sheap ?” 

‘‘T yas ayraid I couldn’t get it off mitout tearing 
it.” 

—~10:——— 

Tourist No. 1 (male): ‘‘ That countryman is a 
fine specimen ofa fellow. See how he carries him- 
self.” 

Tourist No. 2 (female): ‘‘ Yes, and see how he 
lets his wife carry everything else.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, aud not enclosed with competitions. 

We cannot under any circumstances be res’ 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sen’ 
will do our best to return same if rejected, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


It would be a matter of almost impossibility to 
estimate the number of persons who yearly fall 
victims to that bane of our criminal legislation— 
circumstantial evidence. 

Many are the instances where innocent men 
have been ruined, and steeped in lasting disgrace, 
who haye been compelled to bow their heads which 
they once held proudly up amongst their fellows ; 
through the bitter chance of circumstances. 

Sometimes a would-be bright future is blasted, 
sometimes a once-respected and honoured man 
finds himself bearing the taint and suffering the 
disgrace of a felon’s crime, while it has been 
known that men have gasped their last with a 
murderer’s noose around their necks at the hands 
of the common hangman. 

The man Lee, who is now undergoing penal 
servitude for the murder of his mistress at Babbi- 
combe two or three years ago, is believed by many 
to be innocent. ‘The failure of the executioner to 
hang him has been often held up and reverenced as 


A TIMELY INTERVENTION OF PROVIDENCE, 


Even on the scaffold, while endeavours were being 
made to force the bolt, the unhappy wretch pro- 
tested his innocence, and at subsequent interviews 
he has reiterated this statement. Curious to 
relate, the man, instead of losing flesh as is 
generally the case with conyicts, is gaining same. 

Whether he be innocent or not, it is not for us, 
after his judge has pronounced sentence, to say ; 
but Time, that great elucidator of mysteries, may 
one day bare the truth to the world. 

Eleven years ago, two farmers in Staffordshire 


_ were sentenced to penal servitude for an alleged 


outrage on a man liying in the neighbourhood. 
Two years after the conviction the man confessed 
on his deathbed that the farmers were totally 
innocent of the charge, which had only been 
trumped up out of a spirit of revenge for a slight 
wrong inflicted upon him. The case was at once 
officially investigated, the innocence of the two 
men proved, and 


A FREE PARDON, WITH COMPENSATION 


to each of £500, awarded to them. 

Going back some forty-seven years, we find an in- 
stance of a solicitor haying been sentenced to trans- 
portation for forgery. While undergoing the 
sentence he learned from one of a new consignment 
of miscreants that he had received a ‘‘lifer” for 
manslaughter. ‘‘ But I committed a forgery some 
years ago,” he said, ‘‘and was never nabbed. 
Oneofthe ‘devil’sown’/ gotthe blame, andisgetting 
my deserts.” The other’s hands were at his throat 
in a moment, and he was forced to confess the 
name of the man he had allowed to suffer for his 
crime. The lawyer heard hisown name mentioned 
in the presence of witnesses, and in due time re- 
ceived a free pardon, together with a Government 
gift of £5,000. Poor compensation enough for 
eight years of miserable convict life, a name tar- 
nished, a practice gone, a home broken up, and a 
green-coyered graye to mark the spot where his 
wife, who had died in the interim, lay at rest. 

It is, however, one of the most difficult things to 
procure a pardon, even for an erroneous conviction. 
There are so many formalities, so much ‘red 
tapeism”’ that it sometimes happens that 


THE REPRIEVE COMES ALL BUT T00 LATE. 


Such was the case of a man a few years ago, who 
was sentenced to death for a murder, of which he had 
throughout the trial loudly protested his innocence. 
During the interval of his sentence and the date 
fixed for his execution his friends had been hard at 
work getting together information that would bring 
about a commutation if not a reprieve. 

The morning for the execution dawned, and the 
doomed man was engaged in his last meditations 
when the door of his cell opened. He rose, thinking 
his last moment had come, and fully prepared 
to see the face and form of his executioner. But 
what must haye been his feelings on seeing the 


goyernor’s face wreathed in smiles and finding his 
hand clasped in his own. He learned then that 
he had been reprieyed; the real culprit had been 
arrested and would shortly stand in his place. But 
even in the moment of his joy the generous nature 
of the man showed itself, for he exclaimed: ‘‘In 


afew moments it would have been all over with 


me, but that poor fellow has before him days of 
bitter remorse and fear, which are worse than actual 
death.” 


Instances are on record where 


INNOCENT MEN HAVE SUFFERED THE EXTREME 
PENALTY. 


In 1877 a dying man, near Rio Janeiro, con- 
fessed to the murder of a family, for which three 
persons had met their martyrdom. 

Again, in 1881, a foreigner confessed that he was 
the murderer of a woman, for which four years 
before a young girl had been found guilty, and in 
consideration of her youth was imprisoned, instead 
of the capital sentence being passed; she was 
liberated when the confession was proved. 

Several other cases haye occurred in various 
countries, but they do not all show that any com- 
pensation has been given with the free pardon. 
One of the most pathetic cases for which circum- 
stantial evidence was answerable occurred not very 
long ago. A firm of merchants were the victims of 
an embezzlement to the amount of two or three 
hundred pounds. Suspicion pointed very strongly 
to the cashier; but the firm would not believe it of 
a seryant who had been in their employ for twenty 
years. However, when a search was made, a piece 
of blotting paper was found in the old clerk’s office- 
coatpocket, on which was the evidence of his guilt. 
The firm’s signature was impressed upon the piece 
of blotting paper, and the pad of the cashier showed 
the place from where it had been torn. The firm 
could do nought else but prosecute, and thus 
make an example to guard against future attempts 
of fraud; but it went against their grain for them 
to do so. 

The man protested his innocence and entire 
ignorance of the matter, but in the long run 


HE WAS FOUND GUILTY, AND SENTENCED 


to a term of imprisonment. Five years elapsed, 
and the man’s sentence expired, and he was duly 
let out on ticket-of-leaye. He tried in vain 
to get work until, broken in health and spirit, 
he was compelled to seek relief from the parish. 
From there he was ultimately removed to 
the infirmary. Then the truth came out. A 
fellow-clerk of the late cashier’s had been caught in 
the act of perpetrating another fraud on the firm, 
and had confessed to the embezzlement for which 
his confrére had suffered. The firm at once sought 
their old employé out, and endeavoured to make 
amends. But it was too late; the poor fellow only 
lived to hear his innocence proclaimed, ere he 
breathed his last in abject poverty, a victim to 
circumstantial evidence. 


+ 


SHE NEED NOT WORRY. 


He sought her hand, and won his suit, 
And shortly they were married. 

But as they started for their home 
She at the church-door tarried. 


Then suddenly the lovely bride 
Did fall to copious weeping ; 
Such conduct in a new-made wife 

Was surely not in keeping ! 


‘‘ Why do you weep, my dear?’ then asked 
The groom, with anxious look ; 

‘* I—I forgot to tell you, Charles, 
I don’t know how to cook!” 


‘*Don’t grieve,” said he, ‘‘ twill not estrange 
Our love, if you’d but know it; 

There'll be no cooking for you to do— 
For [’m a humorous poet!” 


> 


How to get fat—Go to the butcher and buy it. 


A BRAVE DEED. 

It occurred at the time of the Boer war when our 
gallant soldiers were struggling in the Transyaal. 
The scene was the disastrous summit of Majuba- 
hill. During the dead of night the braye Colley 
led his troops to the top of this hill—a position of 
great advantage if held in force. At daylight on 
the 27th February, 1881, the Boers were astonished 
to find themselves overlooked by the British red- 
coats. They lost no time in stealing forward from 
rock to rock, from tree to tree, slowly but steadily 
creeping along towards the base of the height. 
Now they are sheltered from our fire, they 
halt and gather, they take breath, and up the 
hillside they clamber among the friendly rocks. 
Our men of the 92nd, fresh from the battle- 
fields of Afghanistan, though few, area host in 
themselves. Every inch of the supposed line of 
defence is contested, the bayonet being more 
than once brought into play, but all failed; 
they were outnumbered. The fire on our men 
was assuming the form of a circle. Then came 
a catastrophe, the general fell dead, sword in 
hand, leading and cheering on his men, and all 
was over. 

‘Slowly our men retired, taking their wounded 
along, whom they placed in a hollow, in order 
that their injuries might be attended to. But the 
Boer fire annoyed them, inflicting fresh wounds, 
sometimes taking life. What was to be done?—how 
were the wounded andthe doctors attending them 
to be saved? A young non-commissioned officer 
of the Hospital Corps, Lance-Corporal J.J. Farmer, 
was fortunate in being the possessor of a white 
handkerchief, out of which he improvised a ‘‘ flag,” 
this he held aloft over the apparently doomed 
party. He waved itin order to draw the attention 
of the sharpshooters on the hillside above him, 
and make them cease firing at his charge at least. 
But presently a bullet crashed through the uplifted 
arm, which dropped useless by his side. He stooped, 
and, with the sound limb, picked up the flag, coolly 
remarking, as he did: 

“‘ Neyer mind, I have another.” 

He then held the emblem of peace, such as it 
was, above the helpless and moaning wounded, and 
immediately the other arm was shot through. 

He lived, however, to receive the Victoria Cross, 
was discharged on a pension, and is now a member 
of that veteran body, the Corps of London Com- 
missionaires. 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


PER WEEK FOR THREE YHARS 
(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 
of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
is found upon the deceased at the time of the accident. 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 
kin of any CYCLIST er FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
eycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days. Any 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 
next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
his duties, the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on produc- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 


Signature 
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In the reign of Henry VII. apples were worth 
from 1s. to 2s. each. 


SuPERSTITIOUS barbers think that the money 
earned by shaying dead men is lucky to gamble 
with. 


Ir is still possible to purchase land in New 
Zealand at 10s, the acre, or to rent an acre at 6d. 
per annum. 


The FIRST BoMBAY COTTON MILL was started in 
1851. It was not till 1870 that the idea seemed to 
take root, but in 1889 there were eighty-two. 


A OWAIN - SMOKER.—Bismarck is what in 
Germany they call a ‘‘ chain-smoker’’; that is, he 
smokes from morning till night without a break, 
lighting one cigar with the end of the other. 

EDISON, THE INVENTOR, is very fond of music, 
particularly of the old Italian masters, and when 
he was recently forbidden to work by the doctors 
he spent much of his time in his music room. He 
has himself an agreeable tenor voice. 


Aneto-Kurps In Prrsti.—In Boktan they 
talk of a band of English Orusaders who strayed 
away from their leaders about 1150 s.p., and 
settled in Kurdistan, mingling their blood with the 
native stock, so that it is dangerous for Britons to 
be too severe about the faults of the Kurds, 


Miss Aticr LONGFELLOW, daughter of the poet, 
is said to be the best amateur photographer in 
America, Her favourite field of operations is along 
the Massachusetts coast, and her snap shots there, 
taken in the stormiest weather, are attracting the 
attention of publishers, and her illustrated songs 
will be a feature of a new book of sea songs. 


A Bic Anmau!—There isa tract of land in 
Levy County, Florida, in which three holes haye 
been dug 30 feet apart, and each excavation has 
laid bare parts of the skeleton of a huge animal. 
The diggers take it for granted that the bones all 
belong to the same creature, and are wondering 
what sort of a beast it was whose remains underlie 
the country. 


NorWecrAn Brown Cunrse.—The Norwegians 
make of goat's milk a brown cheese, called 
*‘mysost,” which does not look very inviting to a 
foreigner. It is made in the shape of little bricks. 
A native, Dr. Julius Nicholyson, was sending some 
Norwegian delicacies to a friend in Germany, and 
among others he put im a piece of mysost. Tis 
friend wrote and thanked him for the salmon, &¢., 
and then continued: ‘‘The soap is very nice; but 
we find great difficulty in making the lather.” 
This was the cheese! 


‘Tye SLIP BETWEEN CuP AnD Lip.”—This 
saying arose, as Ainsworth has it, thus:—“<‘A 
king of Thrace had planted a vineyard, when one of 
his slaves, whom he had much oppressed in that very 
work, prophesied that he, the king, should neyer 
taste the wine produced by it. The king disre- 
garded his prophecy, and when at an entertain- 
ment he held the cup full of his own wine, he sent 
for his slave, and asked him imsultingly what he 
thought of his prophecy now? ‘The slave only 
answered, ‘There’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip.’ Scarcely had he spoken, when news 
was brought that a huge boar was laying his vine- 
yard waste. The king arose ina haty, attacked 
the boar, and was killed without eyer tasting the 
wine.” 


_ Wowen are architects and builders in Zululand. 


THERE are nearly 6,000 pieces in a modern loco- 
motive. 


THERE are oyer 50,000 acres planted with grapes 
in Fresno county, California. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the Society of 
Arts (London) are, annually, £2 2s. The life sub- 
scription is £21. There is no entrance fee. 


PHOSPHORUS is now being made by electricity. 
The principal manufactory is in Birmingham, 
where it is anticipated fully 1,000 tons will be made 
annually, 


DRINK THE EVIL.—Out of 10,361 inmates of the 
chief prisons in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
6,572 have been in Sunday-schools, and in nearly 
every case drink was the cause of downfall. 


ImporTANT To INVENTORS.—There is a fortune 
awaiting the discoverer of a good substitute for 
whalebone—an article in large demand for women’s 
dress, andthe supply of which is rapidly diminishing. 


THe ‘'G.0O.M.’s” Corzars.—It has . been 
positively asserted that an appreciable number of 
Mr. Gladstone’s collars disappear annually in the 
wash, abstracted, it is believed, from the basket 
of the laundress by devotees determined to possess 
themselves, at any cost, of a memorial of their idol. 


THe Lonpon ‘ Eirren.”—Very little has been 
heard of late of the Watkin Tower, which is to 
rival in London the altitude of the Hiffel Tower. 
The work has, nevertheless, been going steadily 
forward, foundations for the tower being completed 
and the laying out of the grounds considerably 
advanced. 


A Laventna PLrant.—Queer antics, like those 
caused by laughing gas, are produced by a dose of 
the powdered seed of the laughing plant. Under 
the influence of this, Arabian plant any person can 
be made to laugh, dance, shout, and otherwise act 
boisterously. This condition lasts about half an 
hour, and is usually followed by a deep sleep. 
When the person awakes, he has no recollection of 
his conduct. 


A QurrR WuimM.—Mr. Parnell had a fancy 
for varying the fashion of wearing his hair and 
beard. In the spring of 1878 he created a pro- 
found sensation by returning after the Easter 
recess, not only with his face cleanly shaved, but 
with the crown of his head bared by the razor. A 
year or two later he went to the other extreme, 
and let his hair hang over his collar, whilst beard 
and moustache bristled over his face. 


THry ALL INDULGE.—In Yucatan, men, women, 
and children smoke, and hundreds of girls are 
employed in making cigarettes. The better class 
of people make their own, and in town, village 
and cily the ladies may be seen sitting behind the 
prison-like gratings of the windows of the houses 
quietly rolling up tobacco in a small piece of maize 
husk and smoking these cigarettes incessantly, 
claiming that the toasting of the maize husk as it 
burns gives a delicate flayour to the cigarette, far 
surpassing that of tobacto leaf or paper. 


A JupGe’s QuEER Duictston.—In Hungary there 
is a sect of religious fanatics who call themselves 
Nazarenes. They recently claimed. to haye dis- 
covered the Messiah in the tower of Gyoma, and 
persuaded him to consent to be crucified. They 
were about to put the man to death, but the 
authorities interrupted the proceeding. When the 
fanatics were brought before the magistrate he 
stated to them that he did not wish to interfere 
with their religious rites, and that they were at 
liberty to crucify the man. ‘‘ But,” ho added, ‘‘if 
he fails to come to life again in three days I'll hang 
every one of you.” This threat so cowed them that 
they decided to spare the man’s life, 


Tis Oldest Atherican theatrs fs it Sayanhal. 


ENGLAND bac 1,900,445 square miles of 
African territory. 


THE quantity of tea this year shipped from 
Hankow to London was 10,357, 753ib. 


_ THERE are nine telegraph i 
Siam, having a total length of 1,780 miles. 

On an average the letters received for the 
Emperor of Germany number six hundred a day. 


Frrry per cent, of the books taken for perusal 
from the public libraries of Paris, London, and New 
York, are works of fiction. ‘ 


New York _ has a cigar factory which provides 
its women and girl employés with a hospital, a 
surgeon, and a trained nurse. The two latter are 
in constant attendance. : 


THE same land in California often produces two 
or thre crops a year. In somo localities farmers 
have paid for their farms from the sale of small 
fruits grown between orchard trees. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC in 
the past thirty years has been remarkable. 
According to recent statistics the population of the 
Republic is now 4,000,000, as against 1,350,000 in 
1861. 


Tue French Army.—aAll deductions made, 
there are now 3,000,000 Frenchmen between the 
ages of nineteen and thirty-five who haye passed 
through the usual course of military training, and 
are, therefore, available for mobilisation. 


Two Races ror £10,000 Eacu.—In 1894 there 
will be two races at Néwmarket worth £10,000 
each. The first will be run in the July Meeting 
over the Bunbury Mile (exactly a mile), and the 
second in the First October Meeting on the Across 
the Flat Course (a mile and a quarter). 

THE CHIEF SCENES OF SHIPPING DISASTERS that 
occur off our coasts are, in England, the 
approaches to the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Humber, and the Tyne; the entrance to the 
Channel, and the Norfolk and Cornish coasts. In 
Scotland the Tirths of Forth and Clyde. In 
Ireland the wreck localities are scattered pretty 
impartially along the eastern shore from Larno to 
Cape Clear. 


Hints to BAZAAR PromoTers.—A man makes a 
very sensible suggestion to the women who get up 
fairsand manage them, He says that there should 
be pocket-handkerchiefs, hemmed and embroidered 
by hand, both silk and linen; gloves in glove- 

“boxes, ties, and collars and cuffs in boxes that 
would ornament 4 dressing-table. He claims that 
the managers of fairs expect to make most of their 
money from mén, and yet they do not sell articles 
that a bachelor needs. 


A REMARKABLE F'rat.—The building in the 
Presbyterian Hospital grounds, Philadelphia, used 
as an office and dwelling, has been removed intac 
to the opposite side of Thirty-ninth-street, a 
distance of 300 feet. The building is three stories 
high, 25 by 50 feet in dimensions, and weighs 
about 300 tons. It was lifted from its foundation 
and moved to its present location without disturb- 
ing a single piece of furniture or interfering with 
the uses of the building. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE. MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of .a ‘te d 
addressed envelope aud an Inquiry Coupon out from : 


TUAW Logi ats of Sean Mearns wi 
ne Spe rd he Ms xB p ae to le a Hate 
Giesdhay ana wtemipad eared er a * 


an Inquiry Coupon cut from the wrapper, 


me 


* s 4} ed 
es in operation in ~ 


q 
i 
3 


Form to accompany each serial volume 
sent to Binding Department 


Missing, items: 


Call no. 

Volume has been collated| Volume is complete 

Missing items ordered but not available 

No report on missing items received by Acquisition 

Missing items 'not ordered because their availability 
or importance doubtful 


Signed: Y Dept. or Library: — 
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Ay THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 
‘The real origin of this favourite game will never 
be known. Some authorities attribute it to a 
Brahmin named Sissa, hut it isa matter for con- 
siderable doubt, both as to where and by whom it 
was inyented. It is, evidently, of very high 
antiquity, and if we recur to the original names of 
the pieces with which it is played, we shall readily 
be convinced it is of Asiatic origin. rete 
The honour of inventing it, is contended. for by 


several nations, but principally by the. Hindoos, - 


the Chinese, and the Persians. In support of the 

- first, Sir William Jones, in his “‘ Asiatic Researches ”’ 
states that the game of chess has been immemorably 
known in Hindostan, by the name of Chaturanga, 

- or the four members of an army, viz., elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot soldiers. And yet, the 
_same learned author observes, that no account, of 
the game has hitherto been discovered in the 
classical writings of the Brahmins. 
Mr. Daines Barrington supposed the Chinese to 


one recognised its similarity with that used for 
a game of their own; and brought his board and 
equipage for Mr. Irwin’s inspection, and , soon 
atter gaye him a manuscript extract from a book, 
relating the inyention of the Chinese game, 
ealled by them chong jc, or the royal game, 
which it attributed to a Chinese general 
(about 2,000 years ago), who by its means recon- 
ciled his soildiers to passing the winter in quarters 
in the country of Shensi, the cold and incon- 
venience of which were likely to have occasioned a 
mutiny among them. 

Other writers contend that chess is a game of 
Persian invention, since scuh muth is the Persic 
term for checkmate, and since the Persians were 
sedulous in recommending it to their young princes 
as a game calculated to instruct kings in the art of 
war. 

It has been attributed to Palamedes, who lived 
during the Trojan war; but it wasa game played 
with pebbles or cubes of which he was the inventor. 
Palamedes was so renowned for his sagacity that 
almost every early discovery was ascribed to him. 
‘Whether the Greeks or Romans were acquainted 
with this game is doubtful. Of the three contend- 
ing nations, the claim of the Persians appears to 
me to be the least eligible, and that of the Chinese 
the most. : 


—_—————-e— 


Stout Lady (to husband): ‘‘ How would it do for 
me to go to the ball to-night as Helen of Troy?” 

Husband (grimly): ‘I should think Helen of 
Ayoirdupois would be more suitable, my loye.” 


—-101-—— 
Young Lady: ‘Do you think it immodest for 
ladies to ride bicycles ? ” 
Bicyclist : ‘‘Oh, the riding is all right enough, 
but—er—I don’t think they ought to take headers.” 


——:0: — 


_ “What hymn did I understand you to say ?” 
inquired the teacher of the young lady who pre- 
sided at the organ who had just asked him to close 
the service, the superintendent being absent. 

‘«Sing half of 246,” she answered, smiling at his 
nervousness and confusion, 

‘“‘ We will now close by singing,” he said, ad- 
dressing the school—‘‘ by singing hymn 123.” 


——:0:—— 


Miss Beauti: ‘I wonder if Mr. Nicefello is going 
to the reception ?” 

Mr. Sharpfello (a rival of Mr. Nicefello): “Um 
—let me see—it’s a full-dress affair, isn’t it?” 

‘Of course.” > + 

“Yes, of course. How stupid of me! 

_ goes he’ll need his dress suit ?” : 
‘* Presumably.” t, 
“Then, Miss Beauti, I feel sure you will meet 


i he 


_ him there. I saw him Sore out of a pawnbroker’s 
this morning with a bundle under his arm.” 


lien » 


Jinks: “How did you come to lose so much 
money on the race ?” icine 
Winks: ‘‘ Got too many tips before I started.” 


——:0:—— 


“Can you change a soyereign?”’ asked Cadley. 

*Oertainly,” returned the druggist, courteously. 
“How'll you have it, in quinine pills or cough 
drops?” 


Miss Passee (sweetly): ‘‘ Do you think you could 
guess Iy age?” 

Mr. Goodfellow (honestly): “I’m not good at 
guessing ages. J couldn't come within forty years 
of it.” 

——:6:_—— 

Friend: ‘‘ Were there any accidents in the foot- 
ball game to-day ?” 

Player: ‘‘Only one. A donkey in an adjoining 
field broke loose, got mixed up with the game, and 
was pretty badly hurt.” 


:0:-—— 

‘¢ Has that young man proposed yet?” asked the 
fond father. 

‘Yes, pa,” she answered. 

“Did you accept him?” 

‘*No, pa; because, you see, he didn’t propose to 
me.” 


:0: 

An immigrant ship was sailing into docks just as 
the sunset gun was fired. 

“Took at that, now!” exclaimed a happy 
Uibernian. ‘‘Moi cousin Moike told mo. that 
they'd make an Alderman of me, but oi didn’t 
Pi et they’d be so proud to see me they'd foire 
a salute.” 


—!01-—— 


Bad Actor: ‘‘My! my! Tho audience is leaying 
the theatre right in the middle of the play.” 

Call Boy: “They ain’t goin’ home. They'll be 
back soon.” 
: a Actor: ‘Will they P What did they go out 
or 2? 
Call Boy: ‘‘ Eggs and fruit.” 

——:0; 

Father: ‘‘Johnny, there’s a button off your 
coat. Go up stairs and sew it on.” 
i Little Johnny (in surprise): ‘‘ Mother will sew 
it on.” 

Father: ‘I know she will, but I want you to 
learn to sew on buttons yourself.” 

Johnny (amazed): ‘‘ Why ?” 

Father (solemnly): ‘‘Some day, Johnny, when 


you grow up you won’t have any mother—nothing 
but a wife,” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Meadow (wrathfully, to country editor): 
‘* My house was robbed las’ week, an’ you didn’t 


*| have a word about it.” 


Country Editor (wearily): ‘‘ You did not send us 
the information, Mr. Meadow.” 

Mr. Meadow (petulantly): ‘‘ An’ is that the way 
you editors get y'r news ’bout houses bein’ robbed ?” 

Country Editor _ (ironically): ‘‘ Well, no. 
Usually the thieves drop in and give us the par- 
oes but this time I suppose they forgot about 
ite > 

—:0:—— 
He Kyew His Sister. 

Little Dick: ‘Is this the house you and sis is to 
live in when you is married ?” 

Mr. Nicefello: “Yes, my boy. What do you 
think of it?” 

“Taint half big enough.” 

“Your sister, myself, and a servant will consti- 
tute the family, asarule. Iam sure there is plenty 
of room for us, and spare rooms for relatives.” 

Yes, plenty for the family, but the family don’t 


count. What you want is strangers, all the time, 
too.” ; 
_‘‘Ha, ha! Why should I. wish to entertain 


strangers, my boy? I am not going to keep an 
hotel.” 
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A SAGACIOUS DOG. 

A Berlin paper describes an exciting scene which 
occurred the other day at the Lehrter-Bahnhof. 
A builder, accompanied by his little son, a child of 
three, went to pay a visit on board a boat that was 
lying at anchor in the Spree. The child, who was 
left alone on the deck, oyerbalanced itself, and fell 
overboard. The stream, which is yery rapid at 
that point, carried it away so swiftly that the spec- 
tators on the banks gave it up for lost. ust 
at that moment a medical student happened to be 
walking a little lower down the river with his dog, a 
huge St. Bernard. The young man’s attention was 
fortunately attracted by the child’s coloured frock, 
which he pointed out to his dog, telling him to 
fetch it. The dog, anxious to obey his master’s 
command, dashed into the water before the young 
manhad time to remoye its muzzle, but finding that 


| it was helpless to seize hold of, the child’s dress 


through it, the sagacious animal returned to his 
master to haye it taken off. By this time the 
child was carried lower down the stream, but the 
dog, which was a powerful swimmer, oyertook it, and 
brought it out alive amid the cheers of the persons 
who witnessed the scene. 


<~ 


EE COULDN’T EXPLAIN I7. 

A little boy was often whipped by his father for 
lying. Ho usually took it as a matter of course, 
but on one occasion it seemed to excite him to re- 
flection. After it was all over, he stood before 
his father in a thoughtful way, which attracted his 
father’s attention. 

“My son,” said the father. 
thinking about?” 

‘“« Father,” said the son, ‘‘ when you was a little 
boy did you use to tell lies ?” 

‘*No, my son; when I was a little boy I did not 
tell lies.” 

‘« Wather,’”’ returned the son, ‘‘ when mother was 
a little girl did she use to tell lies ?” 

*“No, my son,”’ replied the father, ‘‘ when your 


“What are you 


mother was a little girl she did not tell lies. But 
why do you ask me these questions ?”’ 
*‘ Well,” said the little fellow, drawing a long 


sigh, ‘‘it is the most mysterious thing in the world 
to me that a father who never told lies when he 
was a little boy and a mother who never told lies 
when she was a little girl could have a boy that 
tells as many as I do.” 


<< : 
Mr. Hogan (after hammering on the door for five 

minutes): ‘‘ Is it dead or alive ye are?” j 
Mr. Grogan (within): ‘‘Nayther. I’m shlapin’.” 


——:0:—— 

Dudeleigh: ‘‘Aw, Nicely, old fellah, you look 
tiahd.” 

Nicely: ‘‘ Jove, old chappie, but I should fawncy 
I might. Been working all the mawning.” 

Dudeleigh: ‘‘ Working ? Why, hoy, old fellah?” 

Nicely: ‘‘I’ye been labowing undah an im- 
pwession.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THH POST ONLY. Wer further 
particulars, sce No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOREIGN STAMPS,—Sheets of Stamps on approval 
good uisvuunt. given,—Mrs. Rondel and Son, Birmingham Board= 
ing-house, Jersey. Collections bought. (38) 

Foreign Stamps.—Used prior to 1870, wanted to purchases 


for cash, Send on approval to Philatelist, 148, St. James-road .. 


Holloway, London. 

Fitty Foreign Stamps, all different, Tunis, Chili, Mexicos 
Argentine, Cuba, Turkey, &c., 7d. One Hundred, all differents 
Js.1¢, Approval sheets sent on application._A.H. Thompson» 
Lane End-terrace, Hipperholme, near Halifax. (2) 

REOCIPES.—How to make a lithographing apparatus or 
multplier. Clear and simple instructions. Fitty copies from 
one. Als> ink for same., Send P.O. 1s, or 13 stamps. Guaranteed 
genuine,—Litho, 39, St. Jude’s-place, Bradford. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—bLovers of Fretwork should send 
for 30 useful Patterns, free 7d,—Carter, 4, Princes-street, 
Devonport, ; 

Books and Photos, choice. Catalogue and samples 7 stamps, 
— Hall, Dobcross, Oldham, ae : ; 

Gentleman’s Geneya. Watch and Albert, post free, 103. 6d, Also 
Gold Coins, Is. 6d. Strictly genuine.—J, R. Mortimer, Carr-street, 
Cleckheaton, ‘ 
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A. K., F. W., A CounTER, AnD OTHERS.—Your 
questions regarding the Counting Competition 
have already received attention through this page. 
Please refer to back numbers. 


* # * 


A ConsTANT READER (Birmingham).—We can- 
not tell you where the recitation is to be found. 


* * * 


THEMISTOCLE considers that the task of counting 
should be lightened a bit, as, in his opinion, the 
work injures the eyesight. Having decided, at the 
request of numerous competitors, to continue the 
competition as originally announced, we are sorry 
that we cannot alter our decision to please one or 
two readers. At the same time, we would strongly 
advise ‘‘ Thémistocle” and all other persons, who 
find that the counting of ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s”’ injures 
the eyesight, to immediately drop out of the 
competition, as we cannot, under any circumstances, 
undertake to supply spectacles, free of charge, to 
such competitors, at the close of the contest. 


* %* * 


REGULAR READER.—We have already stated that 
at the conclusion of the story a fortnight will 
be allowed to enable competitors to get their 
lists ready. The date of closing of the competition 
will be duly announced in these columns. 


* * * 


J. R. W. (Gateshead).—It is difficult for an 
unknown author to get a song accepted by a pub- 
lisher or singer. Your best plan will be to get the 
words set to music, and then copyright it. Then 
forward a copy of the song to some well-known 
comic singer with a stamped envelope for reply. 
The payment is yery small indeed, many of the 
songs of well-known writers fetching onlya guinea 
at the outside. The article which appeared last 
week will give you some idea of the difficulties 
authors experience in getting their songs 
accepted. . 

* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us expressing his 
thanks for the full replies he has received to various 
legal questions, and goes on to say that ‘‘ the 
promptness and clearness of the replies must be a 
source of great gratification to all those taking 
advantage of such a splendid opportunity as that 
placed at the disposal of the readers of SPARE 
Moments.” We are very glad to receive such letters 
as this, as they tend to encourage us in our endea- 
yours to make SpaRE MomEnNTs not only amusing 
and interesting, but also useful to its readers. 
Very often the questions received entail a consider- 
able amount of research, and occupy many 
hours on the part of the gentlemen who conduct 
this department. It is, therefore, a matter of con- 
gratulation to them to know that their labour is not 
put forth in yain, and that their efforts are appre- 
ciated. 

* ak * 


CounTER (Kidderminster). — Of course, we 
accept short stories for ‘“‘the Prize Moment.” That 
fact is announced every week in these columns. 
You may either send the story in print, or copy 
it out, though we prefer the former in the case of 
selected stories. There is no rule excluding a 
prize winner from again competing, the guinea 
being awarded to the sender of the best story, 
irrespective of whether he has or has not previously 
gained the prize. 


* * * 
E. H. F. (King’s Cross-road).—We fear you are 


not a very regular reader of SPARE MOMENTS, or 
you would have seen that a counting competition 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


has been in progress for several weeks. Yes, we 


shall no doubt announce some Christmas prizes 
shortly, when we hope your name will be found 
among the winners. 


* * * 


WE get some queer parcels and jletters at this 
office from readers and others, and occasionally a 
sample of somebody’s soap, or somebodyelse’s 
blacking, to report upon, but it has been reserved 
for the proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups to 
provide us with an edible sample, in the shape of a 
tin of their tomato soup powder—a preparation 
largely composed of tomatoes, combined with choice 
garden vegetables, and forming a concentrated and 
portable article of diet, delicious, healthful, and 
economical. Not haying the conveniences at hand 
to test the properties of this sample we duly 
handed it to our better half, who reported that it pro- 
duces a delicious soup by adding a little water and 
allowing it to boil for a few minutes. Since, in a 
fit of abstraction, we took the sample home, we 
have been treated to a very liberal supply of 
desiccated soup, and, we must confess, have found 
it very tasty. If any reader wishes to test it, 
he or she has only to inquire at the nearest grocer’s 
to be enabled to do so. 


* % * 


J. B.—It is impossible to say with accuracy 
which is, or has been, the most curious method 
adopted for obtaining a livelihood. Accounts of 
many queer ways of living have from time to time 
appeared in these columns. Perhaps the Japanese 
profession of tattooimg is one of the most novel. 
In this queer artist's studio are books of specimens, 
from which the customer selects a design. A 
dragon costs four pounds, and takes five hours to 
execute, on account of the number of scales, which 
require to be carefully shaded. Butterflies run to 
four shillings a head. A crane, a pound. An 
elaborate group, comic or serious, twenty pounds. 
The tools comprise a number of penholders, to the 
ends of which are fixed bunches of needles, 
varying from three to fifty, a slab of black Chinese 
ink, and some vermilion and dark red powders. 
The artist sketches the design selected on the 
subject's arm, leg, back, or breast, free choice 
being allowed, and afterwards punctures in the 
colours with the needles, using a small bunch for 
fine lines, and a large one for the thick marks. 
The part is then rubbed with vaseline, and in a 
day or two the skin comes off, after which the 
picture is indelible. Another queer profession was 
that of a Frenchman who announced over his shop 
that he was ‘‘a manufacturer of snails.” These 
were made of milk and flour, flayoured with a 
chemical, and so well is the snail counterfeited, 
that only an adept can distinguish between the 
genuine article and the imitation. 


* * * 


LiperAL.—Only three Parliaments’ have within 
the present century lived into their seventh year. 
These were the Parliaments of 1820, 1859, and that 
of 1874. The first of these was slightly the longest 
lived, and its duration was six years and forty-two 
days. 

* * * 


ArTHuR H. (Portsmouth).—The sleepers of a 
railway are the timbers laid on the ground on which 
the rails rest. Cast-iron sleepers are used in 
climates where timber ones cannot be preserved. 
Wooden ones are generally adopted in Great 
Britain. The sleepers support the rails at inter- 
vals from two to four feet, except in the case of 
longitudinal sleepers, which give a continuous 
bearing. It has been estimated that upwards of 
forty millions of sleepers are consumed annually 
on the various railway systems of the world for 
new lines and to replace those worn out by wear 
and tear. 

* * * 


J. E. writes thusly:—‘‘I must congratulate 
you on your grand tale. I have introduced it to 
several of my friends, and they agree with me that 
it is as good as any tale that is now publishing. I 
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14:h November, 1891, _ 


wish you every success and prosperity.” This 
seems to be the general opinion of readers. We 
are pleased to announce that we have another stor 
in preparation by the same talented author, whic. 
will appear as soon as the present one is completed. 


* * % 


W. J.C. (Beds.) You will have great difficulty 
in obtaining a position as letter-sorter in the 
Post Office, the vacancies being generally filled from 
other branches of the service, notably that of tele- 
graph messengers. If you write to the Secretary, 
G.P.O., London, he will forward you full particulars 
regarding examinations, etc. 


* * * 


A. R. (Manchester).—In a spot-barred game of 
billiards the players are not allowed to make more 
than three consecutive spot strokes. 


* * * 


W. Harvey (Bristol).—When barrel-organs, 
once the usual accompaniment of the magic-lantern, 
came into use, a native of the proyince of Tende 
was one of the first who travelled about Europe with 
this instrument. In his peregrinations he collected 
money enough to enable him to purchase from the 
King of Sardinia the title of count of the country 
where he was born. With the remainder of his 
money he purchased an estate suitable to his rank, 
and settled himself peaceably for the remainder of 
his days in his mansion. In the entrance-hall of 
his dwelling he hung up his magic-lantern and his 
organ facing the door, there to be carefully pre- 
served tillthey mouldered to dust; and he ordered 
by his will that anyone of his descendants who 
should cause them to be removed should forfeit his 
inheritance, and his patrimony revert to the next 
heir, or, in failure of a successor, to the hospital of 
Tende. se 

* * * 


G. N. (Putney).—About ten million tons of coal 
are used for making gas every year in England. 


* * * 


Anxious.—Vols. I., II. and III. of Sparr 
Moments are out of print, and can only be obtained 
by advertisement. You will probably have to pay 
a premium on the published prices. 


* % * 


Crerx (Bristol).—Not only in this, but in all 
other civilised countries, are women gradually 
taking the places of men in various occupations 
formerly filled by the sterner sex only. This fact 
is particularly noticeable in the United States and 
France. In the latter country an increasin 
number of women are being employedin the posta 
and telegraph services; the railway companies 
have, in many instances, put the level crossings 
under the charge of women; and station- 
mistresses, taking the place of station-masters on 
the branch lines, have given full satisfaction to 
their employers. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follew- 
ing terms prepaid :— ~ 

12 months ... ... 6s. 6d. 
«. 88, 8d. 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


THE QUEEN OF DENMARE 


has the reputation of being a model mother-in-law. 
The Emperor of Russia adores her, and she wields 
an important influence over him, without that 
influence being perceptible. It is only at Fredens- 
borg that the Czar may be said to taste the pleasures 
of ordinary life. The Queen is seventy-five years 
of age, and looks still young. Similar to Scan- 
dinayians at that period of life, her hair is only 
commencing to get grey.’ She reared her 
own family of six children, and has no fewer 


children more or less around her. She devotes 


Princess of Wales, her infirmity is deafness, 
and her other daughters commence to feel 
that drawback also. Her Majesty has a 
yeritable passion for music, and struggles 
against her deafness by haying a rod of metal 
connecting the sound-board of the piano with 
her teeth, which enables her to feel the airs. 
Another of her pleasures is to read and hum 
to herself musical scores. 


ree 6 Os 


LORD TENNYSON 


is the third son of the late Rev. G. C. 
Tennyson, and was born in 1809 at Somerley, 
Lincolnshire. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the age of twenty. 
And gained the Chancellor's medal for a 

oem in blank verse entitled ‘‘Timbuctoo.” 

revious to 1830, when he published ‘‘ Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical,” Mr. Tennyson brought out 
a yolume of poems in conjunction with his 
brother Charies. 

It was at once apparent, when the young 
writer’s works appeared, that he was entitled 
to rank as one of the first among English 
poots. When ‘“‘ Morted’Arthur,” ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall,” ‘‘The May Queen,” and ‘‘The Two 
Voices’ made their appearance, he was voted 
a worthy successor to Wordsworth, and it 
was only a matter of course that the privilege 
of wearing the laurel should be offered him 
on the death of Wordsworth in 1850. This was 
also the year of the poet’s marriage with Emily, 
the daughter of Henry Selwood. Lord Tennyson 
has had two sons by this estimable lady, Hallam 
and Lionel. 

The ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton” was published in 1852, on the morning of the 
funeral, andsince that occurrence fewevents of more 
than ordinary interest in the estimation of English- 
men have passed by without eliciting from the 
Jiaureate a poem suitable to and ,worthy of the 
cocasion. ‘ 

Dickens was one of the first among the outer 
literary public to recognise the genius of Tennyson. 

To recapitulate the works of the poet would be 
an arduous task, but foremost among his dramatic 
compositions are (Queen Mary, 1875, produced 
at the Lyceum; Harold a year later; The 
Cup, also produced at the Lyceum, on January 3, 
1881, with Mr. Henry Irving in the principal cha- 
racter, The Falcon, produced by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Kendal, and The Promise of May, a drama in 
three acts, brought out at the Globe, November 11, 


| 1882, were both graphic poems adapted for dramatic 


representation. 

Lord Tennyson recently signed an agreement 
with Augustin Daly by which he assigns to the 
American manager the exclusive right to produce 
in America and England an entirely new 
work—a comedy in three acts, just com- 
pleted. All the men of Tennyson’s prime of 


literature have passed away. Some of them were 
much younger than he, and are not long gone. 
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ark) LORD TENNYSON, 


The Poet Laureate accepted, in December, 1883, a 
peerage as Baron Tennyson of Aldworth, Sussex, 
and of Freshwater, Isle of Wight, since which date 
he has published ‘‘ Becket,” ‘‘ Tiresias,” and other 
poems, and at the end of 1886, ‘‘ Locksley Hall— 
Sixty Years After.” He has lately (in his 81st 
year) published ‘‘ Demeter, and Other Poems.” 

ee 
JOHN HABBERTON, 
the novelist, tells with a grim smile that his first 
story was written behind a locked door on which 
irate creditors rattled at short intervals throughout 
the day.. He wrote about this time many true 
sketches of Western life, which were published 
under various names he assumed, to keep his own 
name out of print; for some unexplained reason 
it does not help a man in business to be known as 
a man who writes stories. ‘‘ Helen’s Babies” was 
his first story long enough to aspire to book form; 
it went the round of all the publishers in the 


Kingdom before it found one who dared to 
print it, Nearly 500,000 copies were sold in this 
country, whilst over 200,000 found readers in the 
States. 
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MISS ALMA MURRAY 


is one of the most accomplished exponents of classic 
drama. Her first appearance on the stage was made 
as a child, at the Olympic, but her first reall 
important London engagement was in 1879 ie 
Mr. Irving, at the Lyceum, when this gifted 
artiste made her début as “Julie de Mortemar” 
in Richelieu, and remained under Mr. Irying’s 
Management two years. Since 1879 Miss 
Murray has appeared in some forty leading 
parts in tragedy, comedy, and drama, in 
all of which she has been deservedly acknow- 
ledged by both Press and public as one of | 
the most finished artistes of modern times. 
On May 7th, 1889, was produced, privately, 
under the auspices of the Shelley Society, 
Shelley’s tragedy of the Cenc’, and in this 
powertully tragic drama Miss Murray played 
the most exacting part of ‘‘ Beatrice.” The 
play, being unlicensed, naturally compelled 
the performance to be private, but a few 
select and interested spectators were admitted 
with the Press. The Cenci is a subject in 
which Miss Murray feels the warmest and 
deepest interest, as she possesses many 
valuable editions of the great poet’s works. 
To play the réle of ‘‘ Beatrice” was the am- 
bition of her life, and that ambition was 
warranted by the marked success which her 
performance gained. 

Amongst other parts in which Miss 
Murray has figured may be mentioned 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Juliet,” ‘‘Portia,”’ “Jessica,” 
and ‘‘ Titania” ; Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Con- 
stance” in In a Balcony; and ‘‘ Colombe” 
in Colombes Birthday. As to her pre- 
ference for certain parts, she prefers those 
which are most poetic and romantic; and 
ofall the characters which she has essayed, 
“Pauline,” in the late Hugh Oonway’s 
Called Back, was the one which pleased 
her most. Miss Murray has never acted 
out of the United Kingdom, though she is con- 
stantly being pressed to do so. She is tho 
daughter of the late Leigh Murray, and was 
born in London and is married to Mr, Alfred 
Jarman, himself not unknown to the literary 
world. Sheis very popular with Adelphi audiences, 
and her appearance in London Day by Day, when 
she shared the juvenile lead with Miss Mary 
Rorke, gained her a popular favouritism. Possess- 
ing a pretty home in Stockwell, she is a most 
lively and entertaining hostess, and will enter 
animatedly into any discussion which bears upon 
the profession to which she is heart and soul 
attached. 
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CautTion.—“ Can you cook?” he asked, rather 
anxiously, ere he popped the question. 
‘““T don’t know,” she answered, ‘‘ but I—I can 
try.” 
‘Not on mo,” he rejoined, reaching for his hat. 
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The Race for Wealth. : 


tai | By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Minnigrey,” ‘ Stanfield Hall,” ‘ The 
‘ Will and the Way,” “ The Young Pretender,” 
B ‘* Temptation,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
VILLAINOUS COMPACT. 


WEEK had elapsed since Ne d 


Cantor had been undispute 
master of Bordercleugh. 

On the evening of the eighth 
day a carriage and four drove up 
to the gate, and Lord Moretown, 
accompanied by Kelf, alighted. 
Ned received the peer with 
studied politeness, conducted him 
at once to the best room in the 
house, and quietly seated himself for the 

ah a interview. 
ASA ee His lordship was perfectly confounded at 
the fellow’s impudence and self-possession. 

“Tord Moretown, I presume ?” said Ned, : 

“Tam Lord Moretown!” was the haughty reply, “and 
you are the insolent ruffian, I take it, who has forcibly 
ejected my tenant, taken possession of my property, and 
made yourself amenable to the laws of your country by 
such an unheard-of outrage.” 

“The very person you describe,” coolly answered the 
returned convict. “As 1 presume it is necessary that an 
explanation should take place between us, permit me to 
request that man to quit the apartment,’’ 

After a few minutes’ reflection the peer assented to 
the arrangement, and directed the keeper to wait in an 
adjoining room. 

‘The ruffian grumblingly obeyed. 

“ And now, my lord, that we are alone,’’ resumed Ned, 
©T must ask you a question.” 

The peer tried to abash him by a stare of indignation ; 
but Ned Cantor was not to be put easily out of counte- 
nance, even by the Harl of Moretown. He merely 
siniled. 

“ By what right,” he said, “do I find my wife a prisoner 
in this mansion of Bordercleugh ?” 

“ You must ask her uncle that question. It was he who 
detained her here—not I. What motive——” 

“What motive?” interrupted Ned. “Since your lord- 
ship has forgotten it, I will explain the motive—most 
happy to refresh your noble memory. When a child, Mabel 
witnessed the cruelties and indignities inflicted by your 
rascally agent up in the person of your elder brother. You 
were his guardian, but that was not enough. You wanted 
to become his successor, and means were resorted to which 
the brutality of the hulks, the annals of Newgate, can 
scarcely match, to carry out your wishes.. You are Earl 
of Moretown !” 

The countenance of his lordship became very pale. 

“You would have treated my wife in the same way. I 
heard of her being here, obtained an entrance to the 
house, and have remained here ever since—for your con- 
venience, not mine!” added the speaker. ‘Iam ready to 
depart the instant you desire it; but remember that Mabel 
goes with me!” 

“You forget that you are a convicted felon,” observed 
the peer. 

“No, Ido not,” replied Ned, with the same easy con- 
fidence which had marked his manner during the interview ; 
“neither do I forget that your lordship is an wnconvicted 
‘one! Now, my position,” he added, at the same time 
_ throwing a copy of the Sydney Gazette upon the table, “1 
take to be the better of the two—seeing that I am a 
pardoned one!” 

The man who had morally been guilty of fratricide 
trembled ; he was disarmed. The weapon he had relied 
on to crush and humble Ned shivered in his hand. 

_“T have another document,” continued the speaker, who 

_ highly enjoyed the humiliation of the peer—“a Bible in 

_ which your brother, in his moments of sanity, recorded his 

sufferings and the treatment he was subjected to. Shall 
I read a few of the passages to your lordship ?” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the conscience-stricken man, in a 

hoarse voice. “No; perhaps, after all, you have acted 
_ wisely inremaining here. Does the place suit you ? ” 
ke “Pretty well, my lord,” answered Ned, in a tone of 
indifference. “ Rather dull—no society.” 
' “Well, then,” said Lord Moretown, “you can remain 
upon the same terms as Gilbert Rawlins and Kelf—three 
hundred a year—that is,” he added, “as long as I receive 
no annoyance from Mabel!” 

“ Little fear of that,” replied her husband, “ whilst you 
keep your promise respecting the money, my lord.” 

long and confidential conversation ensued, in which 
thedetails of the iniquitous arrangement were agreed on. 
Ned was to remain undisputed tenant of Bordercleugh, 
and receive three hundred poundsa year, as long as Mabel 
_ and Maud were sequestered from the world, or in the 
_ event of their deaths, Kelf wasto be placed in a position on 
one of the earl’s other estates, 
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1 Moretown persisted 
in returning to Fulton, He could not endure the thought 
of passing a night beneath the roof which had witnessed 
the sufferings of his unhappy brother, x 

Before parting, Ned Cantor hada private conversation 
with his predecessor, Kelf, ba 

“Took you,” he said, “Iam a man of few words—but 
they are valuable—for I mean every one I say. J am not 
in the habit of quitting my house at night to look after 
poachers! You understand me!” 

The keeper made no reply, although it was evident, 
from the involuntary shudder which shook his frame, that 
he did understand him. : 

“ Neither,” added the speaker, “shall I visit the fair at 
Haddington on the first of every month. Therefore, take 
care how you approach Bordercleugh! [have no particular 
wish to shoot you—but I shall do so, if E catch you within 
ten miles of the place. You have seen quite enough of me 
to know that I am no child, to break my word; and re- 
member that it will be the poacher next time, and not the 
keeper.” 


That night the new tenant of Bordercleugh, after 


seeing that the house was well secured, sat down, for the 
first time in his life, an independent man. As he reflectet 
on the vicissitudes of his past career, the idea struck him 
that honesty, as he understood the word, after all, was the 


_ best policy. 


“This is what I call comfortable,” he said, looking round 
him with an air of satisfaction; ‘nothing like a house of 
one’s own, after all. If Meg would only turn up, and 
Mabel act reasonably, we might be happy yet.” 

It was several days before he decided on the means for 
reconciling his wife to her lot; for he well knew, what he 
considered, her ridiculous notions of rectitude and honesty. 
To induce her to remain with him was comparatively an 
easy task. The difficulty lay in her consenting to detain 
Maud, which was one of his stipulations with the earl. 

pee !”’ he said, “a little firmness, and it will be all 
right.” 

Mabel knew by bitter experience what the firmness of 
her husband meant—blows, oaths, and threats. But she 
determined to brave even these rather than yield to his 
project. 

“T cannot, Ned,” she exclaimed, after he had fully ex- 
plained the stipulations he had made with her persecutor } 
“as far as regards my own wrongs, I might remaia silent ; 
but I have no right to inflict them on another.” 

‘“What are we to do, then?” savagely demanded her 
husband, 

“Work, Ned!” she replied. “Besides,” she added, 
“we are not without the means of facing the world! My 
uncle left considerable property to me.” 

“ Where is it?” eagerly inquired Ned. 

In the hope that the possession of such a sum might 
induce her husband to break the infamous compact which 
she tried to believe that poyerty alone had induced him to 
make with the earl, the still trusting woman accompanied 
him to the chamber of her uncle, and pointed out the 
spot where the money was concealed, 

It was not very long before Ned possessed himself of it. 
Neyer before had he been master of such a sum, 

“ Why this,” he exclaimed, as he counted the gold, “is 
the prettiest nest-egg I ever heard of! Kiss me,” he 
ae with a burst of good-humour; “ we shall soon grow 
rich!” 

“ Soon!” replied Mabel, who had not the slightest idea 
of the exact amount of Gilbert Rawlins’s savings, till her 
husband had counted them ; “are we not rich enough?” 

“Humph] We havea daughter,” was the reply; “and 
girls require money to get them off well!” 

“You have not forgotten Meg, then?”.observed his 
wite, bursting into tears, 

“ Forgotten her!” said Ned, with more feeling than he 
generally evinced ;. “ no—with all my faults, I dearly loved 
her! She was so like me—just my temper—none of your 
quiet, sneaking, humble ways! We shall find her!” 

“ Heaven grant we may!” replied the unhappy mother. 
“© Ned, how happy we might then be. Give up this 
fearful place—set poor old Maud at liberty, and let us 
both set out, and search England over to recover our lost 
treasure.” : 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” exclaimed Ned, doubtingly ; 
FOE ‘el have time to reflect. We shall see—we shall 
see |,” : 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
HAPPY DAYS AT THE HOLM—THE ACCHPTED 
: LOVERS, 


Time flies with his swiftest pinion when the heart is at 
rest ; and the three years which had tlapsed since Charles 
Harland and his friend Harry Sinclair had been received 
as visitors by Mrs. Graham at the Holm appeared but as 
many months to her grand-daughters Mary and Jane, now 
fast advancing towards womanhood. 

Their two lovers—for so we must now call the young 
men—were fine, high-spirited fellows—rich in the best 
gifts of nature—uncorrupted minds and generous hearts, 
warm gushing sympathies, feelings unsullied by contact 
with the world, which pollutes all it touches. 

The sisters on their first acquaintance with the friends 
had planned a hundred schemes to rid themselves of the 


jealous attendance of Mrs. Williams, whose presence was 


a restraint upon their innocent mirth. But, as time rolled 


you in the park.” 


on, they desired ana even requested it, and seldom lef 
house, when they expected to meet their love 
accompanied by the female Cerberus, ke 
On one of those glorious evenings so fre 1 
month of September, when the trees have donned their 
richest clothing, Mary and Jane wandered towards their 
favourite haunt—the ruined fountain—alone, This was 
after the usual visit of Harry and Charles, whom they did 
not expect to meet again for some days, RF 
There was a gentle sadness weighing upon the spirits of 
Mary—one of those presentiments which come and pass 
like summer clouds, leaving no trace behind. : 
he two girls had seated themselves upon the edge of 


went in the 


Fey 


the fountain, which still sent forth its sparkling water 


from the shell held by the mutilated naiads which hadonce — 
adorned it.. There was something anerpri soothing © 
in its murmurs as it escaped from the broken basin, and 

formed a silvery stream, which gradually disappeared in— 
the underwood. ¥ ; 

“You are sad,” said Jane, throwing her arms affection- 
ately round the neck of her companion, and kissing her. 
“ Sadness never ought to dwell with you—your heart is too 
good for such a tenant,” é : 

Her sister faintly smiled, and uttered the word 
“ flatterer,” : ; Lele 

“Platterer,” repeated the lively girl “Why even 
Williams, who would find fault with nature for the colour 
of the rose, or the perfume of the violet, can discover 
nothing to blame in you. With me,” she added, laugh- 
ingly, “it is a very different affair: Iam still ‘that terrible 
Miss Jane—that heedless thing.’ I verily believe that I 
refain many of my shocking ways out of compassion to her, 
For I feel convinced that the first day she is unable to 
discover a single fault in me will prove her last.” 

“You have ever been good!” exclaimed Mary; “ good 
and affectionate; and I cannot conceive why Willams 
should be the only person dane world who will not see it, 
She provokes me.” } 

“On the contrary, she amuses me,” replied Jane; “for 
have I not abundance of love to make up for her dislike ? 
Caleb Brown absolutely. dotes upon me. Old Archy, the 
gardener, never scolds, though I gather his choicest 


flowers, and——” 


She paused—blushed—then finished the sentence by 
adding: “So you see I am not without my friends,” 

“There is one whom you have not named yet,” observed 
Mary, “ and-who, I feel assured, is the truest of all.” 


hy 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed Jane, ina tone of most innocent = | __ 


surprise, trying at the same time to look as most young 
ladies do on similar occasions—exceedingly puzzled. “ Who 
can you mean?” : 

“ All but Harry Sinclair,” saidhersister. ‘“ Whyido you” 
not name him ?” ie 

“ Wor the same reason that you never speak of Charles 
Harland,” replied Jane; “our tongues are traitors to our~ 
hearts. Ah,” she added, with a joyous laugh, “it is your 
turn to blush and stammer now. The net you spread for 
me has caught us both.” * 

To divert the sadness of her sister, Jane—who had cast 
aside the large straw hat which she generally wore in the 
grounds—drew from the mass of tangled shrubs and 


flowers which grew in luxuriant profusion around the ~ 


fountain a bine of the wild convolyolus, and twined it in 
her hair ; then, twisting a similar wreath, she commenced ~ 
dancing like some fay or wood nymph upon the sward, 
singing one of the simple airs which she had learned when 
a child, j 

“ Jane—Jane!” exclaimed her isister, ‘should anyone 
see you.” “mt aye 

“Smile, then,” said the happy girl, “and I will cease.” 


f 


Mary did smile, and the speaker finished her wild but — 2 


graceful evolution by twining the wreath of wild flowers 
which she had held in her hand round the neck of the 
speaker, and enfolding her in in her arms, 

“There,” she exclaimed as soon as she had recovered 
breath ; ‘now that folly has chased melancholy I will be 
as sedate as Williams herself could wish me.” - 

At this instant Harry and Charles, who had been 
seeking them in the grounds, made their appearance by 


springing over the shrubs which divided the fountain i 
from the walk. The sisters uttered a cry of surprise, for . 


it was evident that the young men had been watching 
them. Fy bt 

“ Harry—Harry,” exclaimed the dancer in a tone of 
reproot, “how could you be so cruel?” J 


Mary uttered not a word, but raised her eyes to the 


countenance of Charles Harland, who stood silently re- 
garding her. The expression of his handsome features 
was so far removed from mirth that she felt at once his 
visit was a sad one. ; 
“We have been to the house,” he said, “and taken our 
leave of Mrs. Graham, who informed us we should find 


- “Leave!” repeated both thesisters, = 4 
The anger of Jane vanished in an instant—her heart: 
was too full for words; and the youths, each drawing an 


arm through his, requested permission to conduct them to ~4 


the house, : ; fi A 
Although perfectly acquainted with the path—in fact 

they had just quitted itp—by some extraordinary aber- 

ration which the youthful portion of our readers can most 

probably explain, Charles and Harry toc e@ opposite 

direction, and by a coincidence equally 8 

Mary nor Jane appeared to observe it, 
“ And go you are going to leave us?” 
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Yes,” answered the young man with a sigh. ‘’ A letter 

has arrived this morning from my uncle, Sir Cuthbert 

Sinclair, who has landed in England; in three days I start 

eestor colleges! y Valse 

 “Thate colleges 1” exclaimed the agitated girl—“ they 

are horrid, useless places, I am sure Dr, Harland is quite 


Colleges!” she repeated, “where men go to pore over 
musty classics and mathematics, and forget their friends.” 
__ “Forget you!” whispered Harry Sinclair, gently steal- 
ing his arm around her waist; “you did not, could not, 
mean so unkind, unjust a word! You know I love you, 
Jane,” he added ; “ deeply, truly love you. You have often 
laughed at me when I told you so, and called me ‘a boy’; 
but boyhood’s love has one advantage at least over man- 
_hood’s passion—it is pure, unsullied, and truthful ; springs 
from the heart, whose lifeblood nurtures it. You will not 
mock me now.’ ; 

_ “Mock you!” repeated Jane, raising her tearful eyes for 
an instant to the animated countenance of her lover, and 
then casting them in maidenly confusion upon the ground ; 
“my heart, Harry, is too sad for mirth—I shall never 
mock you again, Forgive me—pray, forgive me! I did 
not think I had been half so cruel.” 

“Jane,” replied the enamoured youth, “if I have 
suffered, how sweet is the atonement! One word—one 
dear, kind word would make me happy. Say that youlove 
me.” Pat va 

“You know I love you,” she replied, with the most in- 
genuous frankness ; for at that moment she felt above dis- 
guise. “If Ihave trifled with your feelings, it was but to 
hide my own; I love you dearly, Harry, without ever in- 
tending it. si never knew I had a heart to give till it was 
one. bh ing 
He must be a most exacting lover whom such a confes- 

sion would not content. Harry Sinclair felt himself the 
happiest fellow in existence—too happy to express his 
_ __ feelings in words; his eyes were more eloquent; he looked 
his thanks, © 
i reed __ The lovers were both young and ignorant of the world— 
its prejudices and interests. Sunshine was in their hearts, 
= an , like inexperienced mariners launched upon a smiling 
sea, they dreamed not that a storm might rise to wreck 
Ee their bark and life’s best hopes together. 
He ae __ When they rejoined Mary and Charles, it was evident 
that a similar explanation had taken place between them, 
a ‘The young men, by a mutual impulse, shook hands as if to 
congratulate each other upon his happiness; and, then, 
resuming their walk, directed their steps towards the 
_ mansion, 
; “ Nour months,” observed Harry Sinclair, “ will soon pass, 
and then how joyous will be our reunion |” 

_ The sisters sighed—four months of solitude appeared an 
age to them, . 
 _ ‘The first step taken by the young*men on reaching the 
house was to request a private- interview with Mrs, 
Graham, which was readily accorded. 

____ Jane and Mary hastened to their chamber after having 
received a hasty adieu from their lovers, who promised to 
_ see them once again before their departure from the 
rectory. 
_ Although the mysterious tenant of the Holm was pre- 
_. pared, by long observation, for the declaration of their 
attachment to her grand-daughters which the young men 
frankly made, it was not without considerable emotion 
that she listened to the avowal—she both feared and 
wished it. : 
“Ts your father aware of this ? ” she demanded, address- 
ing Charles Harland. t 
a “ He is, madam,” was the reply. 
-. “And what said he?” ; i 
_ All that the wisest, kindest, and best.of men could say,” 
_ exclaimed the young man, with a burst of filial gratitude; 
_ “he promised, should the declaration I have made be 
_ favourably received, to wait on you in the morning himself. 
_ Tam aware,” he added, modestly, “how little I am worthy 
_ of the love it is my happiness to have won—of the honour 

I respectfully solicit ; but if the devotion of a life can atone 

for the absence of rank, and a name worthy of your grand- 

daughter, believe me I shall not be wanting.” 

“believe you,” answered Mrs. Graham, with a deep- 

_ drawn sigh—for she saw that the hour she so dreaded was 
fast approaching ; “TI believe you, and will receive Dr. 
_Harland whenever he pleases to visit me.” 

Charles was as profuse in his thanks as lovers generally 
are who have received a favourable reply to their dearest 
wishes. aa acer, ; 

“To you, sir,” continued the lady, addressing Harry 


: 


my answer must be less explicit; for, unlike your 
friend, you are not prepared with the consent of your 
arent,” : Ny ips 
7 “J feel convinced of my father's consent,” replied the 
_ lover of Jane, Ye 
Mrs. Graham maintained an ominous silence, — / 
“ Fortune,” added the youth, “is no object with him— 
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ae all robability be the heir of’ my uncle; Sir Cuthbert 

Sinclair.” Peon 
“Tt is not that,” replied the lady with an embarrassed 
air; “the fortune Icangive to Jane will render her no un- 
fitting match even for the heir of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, 
But enough of this,” she added, willing to rid herself of 
ll further importunity; “when you have obtained the 
our parent it will be time enough to ask mine,” 
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learned enough to teach you all you require to know. 


Sinclair, “highly as I approve your honourable conduct, 


since, independent of his estate, which is large, I shall in’ 
my godson’s, 
| robbed of any portion ofthe fortune for which I have 
toiled solong. A month will soon pass away; my depar- 
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Although this reply was far from satisfactory, poor 
Harry was compelled to rest satisfied with it. 

When Dr. Harland called the following morning at the 
Holm he was struck with the deep emotion with which 
Mrs. Graham received him. It was the first time they 
had met, for the visits which he had previously made on 
the arrival of the lady in his parish had been politely 
declined on the plea of ill-health. All he knew was that 
she was rich—her charities were numerous and un- 
ostentatious, 

“ Although, my son,’’ he observed, “in point of fortune 
may be no unequal match for Miss Graham, there is one 
point which I feel bound in honour to mention—my family 
is exceedingly humble,” 

“When the happiness of my grandchild is at stake,” 
replied the lady, “I shall consult her heart and not the 
herald’s book.” 

“Such sentiments do you honour, madam!” exclaimed 
the rector, apparently much relieved that Mrs, Graham 
pressed for no further explanation on the point; “ for the 
heart and principles of my son I can answer proudly that 
he is all a father could desire; his education has 
been the labour of my life—the result has not dis- 
appointed me.” 

Before taking his leave he requested to see the gentle 
Mary, who entered the room covered with conscious 
blushes. Dr, Harland silently blessed her as he pressed 
pe lips to her cheek, and welcomed her with a parent's 
ove. 

Jane, who accompanied her sister, looked as shy as 
sisters generally do upon such occasions; there was not 
one pang of envy in her generous, loving nature, yet she 
could not avoid secretly wishing that the father of 
Harry Sinclair had accompanied the rector on a similar 
errand. 

Nothing could exeeed the joy of Caleb Brown when 
informed of the arrangement; even the queer Mrs. 
Williams for oncein her life appeared satisfied ; every one 
at the Holm seemed happy except its mistress, who 
secluded herself in her chamber more than ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


MR, BRINDSLY LEAVES ENGLAND—LORD MORETOWN 
SEIZES HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


Three years had elapsed since the death of Lady Digby, 
and Alice, who regularly received the income arising from 
the noble bequest of her aged relative, as regularly resigned 
it to her worthless husband. By a species of tacit under- 
standing, it was considered as the price of his forbearance. 
All this was gall and bitterness to the revengeful heart of 
Mademoiselle Athalie, who daily reproached her dupe for 
the non-fulfilment of the promise he had made her, of 
taking little Digby from his mother and placing him under 
her care, 

“Wait!” the earl used to reply; “wait as I do, 
patiently. Old Brindsly cannot live for ever. Twelve 
thousand a year is too much-to pay even for the gratifica- 
tion of your caprice.” 

Whenever the viscount—who was now between twelve 
and thirteen years of age—visited his father, he evinced 
the most studied contempt for his step-mother, and bitter 
hatred of her son, whom he contemptuously styled the 
miser’s brat. 

On one occasion, meeting the child with his nurse in the 
garden of the square, he attempted to take from hima 
toy which his godfather had that morning given him. 
Little Digby resisted, and, in-a paroxysm of rage, the 
tyrant not only wrestled the object of contention from his 
hand, but struck him so severe a blow upon the temple 
with it that the innocent sufferer remained for several 
hours insensible. 

So brutal and wanton an outrage excited even the anger 
of his father, The viscount was ordered back to Hton, 
and forbidden to return till he had learned to act more 
prudently. 

Little Digby had just recovered from the effect of his 
brother's brutal attack, when the worthy goldsmith ealled, 
as usual, to visit his niece and godson, Alice perceived in 
an instant that something serious had occurred—for the 
usually cheerful countenance of the old man was clouded. 

“Uncle,” said Lady Moretown, anxiously, “you bring 
me evil news.” 

“T am about to leave you, Alice,’’ he said. 

“ Leave me,” repeated his niece, in a tone of terror. 
“ No—no, you do not mean it. You, on whom [ rely as 
my last, my only friend.” 

“'The necessity is indeed a sad one,’ answered the old 
man, kindly; “but my absence need not be known by 
those who would take advantage of it, andit will not exceed 
a month.” 

Mr. Brindsly explained that a large portion of his 
property had been invested in a Spanish house at Cadiz, 
and unless he wished to lose it, his immediate presence was 
necessary. 

“ T should not care for my own sake,” he added, “ but for 
Icannot bear the thought that he should be 


ture from England need not be known, and Goliah, upon 


whose integrity we can both rely, will watch over you. 

_ The probabilities are that no evil would have resulted 
from it, had the absence of the speaker really been kept 
a secret; but, during his interview with Lady Moretown, 
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the nurse—who was in the ante-chamber with her ear close 
to the door—overhead every syllable he uttered. The 
artful woman was neither more nor lessthan a spy, placed, 
through the influence of the governess, near the person of 
her victim. \ 

It was a sad scene, the parting between Lady Moretown 
and her uncle. The desolate woman clung to him as a 
child clings to the parent it may never see again. 

Mr. Brindsly was scarcely less affected than herself. He 
blessed her and his little namesake, and prayed to Heaven 
to watch over and guard them in his absence. 

Never since her unhappy marriage had Alice felt so 
lonely and deserted as on the departure of Mr. Brindsly. 
Her soul'was possessed with that vague, indefinite fear— 
that dread of ill, which, to a nervous temperament, is 
worse than ill confirmed. Vainly she tried to rally her 
courage and resolution. 

At a late hour the same evening, when Lord Moretown 
called upon Mademoiselle Athalie, the artful woman re- 
ceived him with a countenance radiant with smiles, 

“ You seem joyous, mma belle,” he observed, : 

“ As women are,’’ replied the siren, “ when the oppor- 
tunity arrives of testing the sincerity of those who love 
them.” 

“ And have you ever doubted my love?” demanded the 
earl. 

Certainly the lady had no right to doubt his love—if the 
infatuation of her noble dupe merited the name. He had 
sacrificed to her caprice honour and self-respect, and yet 
she was not satisfied, One more act was wanting for the 
completion of her revenge. 

“ Not your affection,” said Mademoiselle Athalie—“ for 
the suspicion that I had lost it would kill me—but your 
resolution, I cannot bear to see you degraded by the 
chain which your wife imposes.” 

“ Curse her!” muttered the husband of the unhappy 
Alice, 

“ Leave curses to women and children,” interrupted the 
female fiend, “Men act—and hence their superiority over 
the weaker sex. I havelearneda circumstance which will 
put your long-cherished resolution to the test.” 

Lord Moretown looked into her face inquiringly, 

“The old goldsmith, whose obstinacy and influence you 
dreaded might prove an obstacle to your design, sails to- 
morrow for Spain, and he will be absent for a month at 
least.” 

The peer was\deeply attentive, although he replied not. 
Mademoiselle, in her hatred and impatience, did not per- 
ceive that he was balancing in his mind the chances and 
risk of the scheme he had meditated, 

“How did you learn this?” he demanded. 

“Prom Hlise. His departure is to be kept a secret 
from you. The obstinate wife and her plebeian relative 
fear lest you should seize the occasion to exert your 
authority, and emancipate yourself from the thrall in 
which you have so unworthily been held.” 

“ Athalie,” replied his lordship, taking her hand, “the 
less we speak of thrall and unworthiness the better. We 
may deceive the world, but not ourselves. Had Alice 
been less uncompromising in her hostility to you, her fate 
might have been a happier one. But she has braved me,” 
he added ; “ thwarted me, where I can least bear contra- 
diction; and within three months you shall resume your 
place at Moretown House.” 

“ With her consent?” 

“ With or without,” replied his lordship evasively. 

Heartless as he was, he shrank from. consigning her— 
unless driven to it by what he termed her obstinacy—to 
the horrors of a madhouse, or, what would be still worse, 
seclusion at Moretown Abbey, under Dr, Briard’s care, 

“ And this time you will not deceive me?” exclaimed 
‘the Frenchwoman, playfully. 

« No.” 

“ Tt ig a promise,” said the abandoned woman. 
it, or lose me.” 

“There is little fear but I shall keep it,” replied her 
dupe; “and as an earnest that I will do so, you shall 
breakfast with me at Moretown House three days from 
this.” 

“With you and your wife,” exclaimed Athalie, her 
eyes sparkling with triumph and joy. 

“T cannot promise that,’ said the earl, musingly ; “but 
my sister, the Duchess of Ayrtoun, and her daughters will 
be there. Bring Godfrey with you—lI will write to Eton 
for the master to send him up to town. And now,” he 
added, ‘“‘ask no more questions, Leave the rest to me. 
You may trust to my resolution: it is less violent than, but 
as lasting as, your own,” 

The governess did trust to him; 
last that he was in earnest. wy 3 

The following morning the earl paid a visit to his 
sister, whom he invited with his two nieces to break- 
fast with him on the appointed day, under pretence of 
conducting them afterwards to a matinée musicale, given at 
the house of the wife of one of the Ministers. ; 

Fortune seemed to play into his hands. Not only did 
her grace accept the “invitation; but the duke, who was 
present, offered to join them. This was an advantage he 
scarcely had dared to hope for; for his brother was a& man 
of high character—unblemished in the opinion of the 
world, His evidence would be invaluable as a witness of 
the scene which he had already planned in the recesses of 
his dark and scheming mind, t 

The evening preceding the breakfast party his lordship 
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for she perceived at 


| visited Alice in her dressing-room, and informed her that 
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it was his wish she should do the honours of his house to 
his sister and the friends whom he expected. 

His victim looked at him with surprise. 

“You seclude yourself too much,” he said, “and the 
world begins to talk strangely of you, Alice.” 

“T do not live for the world,” she replied. 

“Nor for your husband !|’’ was the ungenerous retort. 

“Your heart, my lord,” replied the countess, “if you 
ask yourself the question, will tell you that the fault has 
not been mine.” 

“You refuse me, then?” said the titled ruffian, in a 
harsh tone. 

“No,” eagerly answered Alice, unwilling to give him the 
slightest cause for reproach. “It is enough for you to 
require it forme to comply.” 

“T see,” he observed, with a sneer, “that you can be 
obedient; and am happy that I have not yet lost all 
influence over you. You shall find I am not ungrateful.” 

So saying, he left the room. 

Lady Moretown pondered in her mind what could be 
the motive for so unusual a request on the part of her 
husband, At first the hope that his heart was at last 
touched by her sorrow and meekness caused her own to 
beat with joy; but a slight reflection banished the 
illusion, 

After passing an uneasy night—for her sleep was broken 
by terrible dreams—the unhappy Alice rose from her 
lonely couch. Her first visit was to the nursery. At the 
sight of her boy, glowing in health and beauty, a smile 
flitted for an instant over her pale features. 

The instant he beheld his mother little Digby ran 
towards her, and eagerly kissed her. The deserted wife 
felt, as she pressed him to her bosom, that life had still one 
joy, dear as the blessings she had lost. 

Lady Moretown remained so long caressing her son that 
it was late before she retired to her dressing-room to 
prepare for her visitors. 

Just as she had completed her simple but elegant 
toilette her husband made his appearance. There was an 
air of settled resolution in his manner that struck a chill 
to the heart of Alize. 

“Several of your guests, Alice,’ said the earl, “have 
already arrived.” 

“T am ready—quite ready, my lord!” replied his wife 

nervously, for she wished to avoid the least appearance of 
having neglected his request for her to be present. 
» “Before you descend to the breakfast-room,” he con- 
tinued, “it is necessary that I should speak with you. 
Time and reflection have doubtless convinced you of your 
injustice towards an estimable woman, who since the 
death of my first countess has proved herself a mother to 
my child.” 

“ My lord, for pity’s sake——” 

“Hear me out! ” interrupted her husband calmly; “I 
have waited long and anxiously in the hope that your own 
good sense would perceive not only the folly of your sus- 
picions, but the justice of making the only reparation for 
the injury you have committed. Mademoiselle Athalie is 
below.” 

“Tn that case, my lord,” replied Alice firmly, “you 
must excuse my absence to your friends, I will not meet 
her!” 

“You are mad!’’ retorted his lordship calmly, “ and 
unfit to direct the education of my son. I would have 
avoided this extremity, but you have driven me to it. 
Hither Mademoiselle Athalie resumes her position in my 
family, or Digby must be removed under her care.” ~ 

“ Husband!” exclaimed Alice— and it isnot often that 
my lips have pronounced that word—you cannot be so 
heartless, Be content with the misery you have inflicted.” 

“ Receive Mademoiselle Athalie,”’ 

“ Never!” y j 

“Then this very day Digby returns with her! I have 
reflected, and am prepared for every consequence,” 

“Not to her care!” shrieked the distracted mother— 
“not to her care. She will teach my boy tu hateme, Take 
the fortune which my grand-aunt left—all. I do not 
desire a shilling of it.” 

“Tt is quite useless—quite useless,” interrupted the earl 
with brutal calmness ; “‘ you have heard the only condition 
on which you can be permitted to retain him,” 

“T see—I see it all!” exclaimed Alice wildly ; “you 
know that my kind, my generous uncle—my only protector 
—is absent, or you would not have dared to propose this 
outrage. He will return—thank Heaven, he will soon 
return |” 

“And when he does,” said his lordship in a tone of 
contempt, ‘‘he will be as powerless as you are now. You 
have rejected the last offer that pity indaced me to make, 
I shall not repeat it,” 

So saying he left the room, leaving Alice overwhelmed 
with terror at his threats, 


CHAPTER XL. 
A DEEP-LAID SCHEME SUCCEEDS—ALICE ALONE. 


It was not without surprise and a certain degree of dis- 
leasure that the Duke of Ayrtoun encountered 
ademoiselle Athalie at the house of his brother-in-law, 
for he had heard whispers of the /iaison existing between 
them. The presence of his nephew he scarcely considered 
as an excuse; but the demeanour of the Frenchwoman, 
who well understood the part she was to act, was so 
humble, her toilet so unpretending, and the manners of 


his wife so cordial to her, that he considered at last she 
was the victim rather than the guilty cause of those 
suspicions. 

The favourable impression which the simple, truthful 
character of Alice had originally made upon his mind had 
been carefully destroyed by the representations of his 
wife, who had neither forgotten nor. pardoned the 
humiliation she had received on her account, 

He was therefore predisposed to be an unfavourable 
witness of the scene which the earl and the governess had 
planned. 

“ Are we not to see the countess ?” inquired the duke, 
as a matter of formal politeness, when his brother-in-law 
entered the room, 

“T fear not,’ replied the ,hypocrits, in a tone of well- 
affected sorrow. “ I had hoped that Alice would have been 
able to receive you, but I am disappointed.” 

“Ts she unwell?’ inquired the duchess. 

“She ismad!” exclaimed the viscount, with a laugh; 
“ only papa does not wish it to be known.” 

“ Fie, Godfrey!” said his father. 

The conversation dropped, and the party sat down to the 
sumptuous déjewner. When the repast was nearly over, 
the duke expressed a wish to see his other nephew, 
Digby. 

Yhis was the occasion the earl had for the last hour 
secretly wished. He directed the child to be brought 
from the nursery to the breakfagt-room. 

He speedily made his appearance, conducted by his 
nurse. 

The poor little fellow was unused to the sight of 
strangers. His mother and his dear old godfather were, 
with the exception of the servants, the only persons he 
was accustomed to go to; and he shrank back when his 
Grace held out his arms to receive him. 

“Wie! fie! Master Digby,” whispered the nurse, re- 
provingly. “ Willyou not go to your uncle ?” 

“ No,” replied the boy ; “take me to mamma.” 

“Come to me, my love,’ exclaimed Athalie, ina caressing 
tone, ‘and I will take you to her,.”’ 

The child looked at her fora few moments doubtfully ; 
but the hope of being taken back to his mother overcame 
the repugnance he felt to a stranger; and he permitted 
the artful woman to take him from his attendant and seat 
him on her knee. 

“ Come!” he said. 

“Presently, my love!” 

Anda kiss like that which Judas gave followed the 
promise. 

The first thought of Alice, when she had sufficiently 
recovered from the blow which her unmanly tyrant had 
inflicted on her maternal feelings, was of her child, and 
she hastened to the nursery to assure herself that he was 
still there. 

“ Where is Dighy ?” she demanded of the servant, who 
regarded her with astonishment, for her hair had escaped 
from beneath the lace head-dress she had worn, and her 
features were wild and haggard. 

“Gone, my lady. My lord sent for him, 
breakfast-room with the company.” 

Alice waited to hear no more. It was enough that her 
only treasure had not yet left the house, Regardless of 
the effect which her disordered appearance must produce, 
she rushed from the nursery to the apartment were she 
expected to find her child. 

Great was the consternation when the outraged mother 
made her appearance. Her terror and indignation at the 
sight of Digby on the knee of her enemy mastered every 
other feeling. She snatched him from her, pressed him to 
her bosom, and fled from the room with her recovered 
treasure as silently as she had entered it. 

“ Very singular!” exclaimed the duke. 

“Not a word to us!” observed his wife. 

“ Poor lady!” sighed Mademoiselle Athalie ; “it is too 
sad to think upon.” 

“She is mad!” exclaimed the little viscount, for the 
second time, with a laugh, which his father tried to look 
hurt at. 

“Oh, Godfrey 1” said the governess, reprovingly. 

“ Why, you know you told: me so yourself!” said the 
boy, with a sullen look, “ At first I didn't believe you; 
for I know you don’t like her any more than I do; but 
now I am sure it is true.” 

“Too true,” observed the Harl of Moretown, with 
emotion. “Most gladly would I have concealed the 
melancholy truth—but now her love of retirement and her 
singular manners are unhappily explained. Indeed, after 
the painful scene you have witnessed, the attempt to con- 
ceal it would be useless.” 

“ How long has this been the case?” inquired the duke, 
in a sympathising tone. , 

“ Hiver since the birth of her son,” 

“Don’t you think,” said the duchess, who felt that the 
moment had arrived for her to speak, “that Digby ought 
to be removed from his mother? Poorchild |!” sheadded ; 
“the effect of being continually in her presence may in 
time produce the same fearful consequences.” 

“The miser’s brat will go-mad, too!” cried the elder 
proses of little Digby, “and then there will be an end of 

oth,” 

The expression of disgust on the countenance of the 
duke at this brutal speech of his nephew was too marked 
for the Harl of Moretown to pass it over in silence. He 
sternly commanded Godfrey to quit the room, and respect 
his feelings if he had no regard for those of others, 
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“This isa very serious affair, Moretown,” observed his 
brother-in-law. “ What do you intend to do?” 

“What can Ido?” replied the earl, despondingly. “I 
can never consent to make the sanity of the countess a 
subject of inquiry, and private restraint is quite out of the 
question.” 

This was put more as a query than anassertion; but the 
duke did not choose to take it. 

“Quite,” he said; “the world would talk; added to 
which it would be illegal.” 

“T do not see the objection to an inquiry,” continued his 
Grace, “ which you do. These affairs can be managed with 
every consideration for the feelings of the family as well 
as of the unhappy lady herself: besides, the advantages of 
systematic treatment give more chance of a recovery.” 

The groom of the chamber entered the breakfast-room 
to inform his master that her ladyship’s waiting-maid, 
Elise, wished to speak with him. 

Lord Moretown left the room and returned in a few 
minutes with a countenance expressive of deep sorrow. 

“ What has happened, Godfrey ?” demanded his sister. 

“ Nothing—at least, nothing very unusual. Alice has 
locked herself in her room with Digby, and refuses to 
answer to anyone.” 

“ Moretown,” said the duke, firmly, “this is weakness. 
It is evident your wife is no longer mistress of her reason, 
I do not consider that my nephew's life is safe.” 

“But she so loves the boy,” urged the hypocrite, 
delighted at being advised to pursue the very plan he 
wished, ; 

“Remove him at once!” added his brother-in-law, “and 
consult the best medical authority as to the state of the 
countess.” 

The earl finally suffered himself to be persuaded ; and it 
was arranged that Digby should return with the governess 
that very day. 

Of course, after the scene we have just described, all 
idea of attending the matinée musicale at the house of the 
Foreign Minister was abandoned, and the duke and his 
family returned home. 

“Godfrey,” said his Grace, as he shook hands with his 
brother-in-law, “upon my honour I believe I have done 
you wrong. But I now perceive that Lady Moretown’s 
seclusion from the world has been the result of a fearful 
necessity as distressing to your fechings as it was impera- 
tive on account of hers.” 

The earl tried to Iook like a man who has been unjustly 
suspected. b 

As he assisted his sister to the carriage, the heartless 
woman, whose long-cherished vindictiveness against Alice 
now promised to be fully gratified, pressed his hand as if 
to congratulate him on the success of his project, which she 
clearly understood from the first. 

“When shall I see you, Godfrey?” she inquired in a 
tone of affected interest. 

“In three days,” replied her brother; “ directly after 
the consultation of the physicians.” 

“T must see you before,” she whispered; “and bring 
the emeralds with you.’’ f 

The fact was, the Duchess of Ayrtoun knew the 
value of her services at that important juncture, and was 
determined not to lose the price of them. 


(To be continued.—Commsnced in No. 140,) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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She: ‘Isn't Doctor Anderson vory absent- 
minded ? ” 

He: ‘Yes. That's why he never married. He 
went to kiss his sweetheart once and yaccinatel her 
instead.” 

——:0!: — 

‘‘ Maria, you’ve got to take the baby now, ’m 
tired.” 

‘““ You've only had him an hour, George.” 

“T know that; but I fastened my pedometer 


on him, and I’ve trotted him fifty-three miles. 
That’s enough.” 


—:0:—— 

‘‘Now, little boys, can you tell me,” said a 
teacher, ‘‘ what the effect of tobacco is upon the 
system ?” 

Little Billie, who has wrestled with his first 
cigarette promptly held up his hand. 

‘Well, Billy, what is the effect ?”’ 

‘Makes ye wish ye wuz dead!” 
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Client : ‘‘ Your fee is exorbitant. 
you a day to do the work.” 

Lawyer: “It is my regular fee. I am not 
charging you for time, but for the cost of my iegal 
education.” : 

Client: ‘‘ Well, give me a receipt for the cost of 
your legal education so that the next fellow won’t _ 
haye to pay for it, too.” . 


It didn’t take 
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TOO CLEVER FOR HIM. 


Owing to the great increase of drunkenness in a 
company of Royal Engineers which were once 
stationed at Malta, the commanding officer issued 
an order to the effect that any sapper attempt- 
ing to bring drink in from the town would be 
stopped atthe entrance gate, and the drink con- 
fiscated. At this time the water hadto be fetched 
from the town, the medical authorities haying con- 
demned the water in the barracks. One of the 
sappers, a very shrewd Irishman, who dearly loved 
a “drop of the crathur,” hit upon a plan by which 
to elude the vigilance of the sergeant on guard. 
One day he sallied forth with a pail im each hand, for 
the supposed purpose of bringing in water. On re- 
turning with the two pails full he was stopped at 
the entrance gate by the sergeant on guard. 
‘““'What have you in the pails, Pat?” said the 
sergeant. ‘‘ Wather,” said Pat. ‘‘ But what 
is that sticking out of the water?” said the 
sergeant. Pat appeared nonplussed, for in each 
pail of water there was a whisky bottle, with the 
neck of each protruding above the liquid in the 
pails, ‘‘ Faith, you’re too much for me, sergeant,” 
said Pat, ashe handed the two bottles of water 
labelled whisky to him, and then he picked up 


- 


sorrowfully the two pails filled with whisky and 
walked sadl y into barracks.—(J. E., Burley) 
‘Pec - 0; 


HE BARRED THEM. 


_Lord Ellenborough was once about to go ona 
circuit, when Lady HE. said she should like to 
accompany him. He replied he had no objections, 
pe she did not encumber the carriage with 

and ~ boxes. ‘‘No -trumpery, madam, no 
trumpery.” 

They set off. _ During the first day’s journey, 
Lord H., happening to stretch his legs, struck his 
feet against something below the seat. He dis- 
covered it was a band-box. His indignation is not 
to be described. Down went the window, and out 
went the band-box. The coachman stopped, and 
the footman, thinking that the band-box had 
ea pee of the window, by some oextra- 
ordinary chance, was going to pick it up, wh 
Lord'E. called out: oie : Beith 

‘‘Drive on.” 

_The band-box was accordingly left by a ditch 
side, Having reached the county town where he 
was to officiate as judge, Lord Ellenborough pro- 
ceeded to array himself for his appearance in the 
court-house. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘ where’s my wig—where is 
my wig ?” ‘ 

‘My lord,” replied his attendant, ‘‘ youthrew it 
out of the carriage window.’—(S. G. E., New 
Swindon.) 
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A CHILD’S LOGIC. 


Grandpa Parker was a grey-headed old gentle- 
man, very fond of a joke, and one who at any time 
did not hositate to depart from the truth in order to 
gratify his amusement. One day his little grand- 
niece came to see him, and as the little one sat on 
the knee of the old gentleman, sho looked up into 
his face, and said: 

“Grandpa, what makes your hair so white?” 

“Oh,” said grandpa, “I am very old, youknow, 
I came out of the Ark,” 

“Out of the Ark?” queried the little one. ‘‘Why, 
then, you must be Noah.” 

‘“No,” said the old gentleman; ‘“‘I am not 
Noah.” 

*«Shom, then?” ; 

“*No, I am not Shem.” 

Ss Well,” said the little one, ‘then you are 

am > 


‘“No, not Ham,” said grandpa. 

“Then,” said the little grand-niece, ‘ you must 
be Japhet.” 

“*No,” said grandpa, ‘‘ I’m not Japhet.” 


‘‘Well, then,’ said the little one, who had by 


this time lost all patience, ‘‘you are a beast.”— 


{F, R., Southampton.) 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


1k ea a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 
he Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 
he Editor wiil be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in, 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that i been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition; 

The prize this week has been divided between JOSEPH EDWARDS, 5, Ber- 
wick-street, Burnley, Lanc., for ‘TOO CLEVER FOR HIM,’ and VERE 
PRESTON, Vine Cottage, Ilminster, Somerset, for “ A BROAD HINT.” 


PAT AND THE OYSTERS. 


A son of Hibernia hud been sent by his master 
to the quay to purchase half a bushel of oysters, 
but was absent so long that apprehensions were 
entertained for his safety. He returned at last, 
however, puffing under his load in the most musical 
style. 

‘* Where the dickens have you been ?”’ exclaimed 
his master. 

‘‘ Where have I been? Why, where would I be 
but to fetch the oysters ?”’ 

‘‘ And what, in the name of St. Patrick, kept 
you so long ?” 

“Tong? By my sowl I think I haye been 
pretty quick, considering all things.” 

‘* Considering what things ?” 

‘“‘ Considering what things? Why, considering 
the gutting of the fish, to be sure!” 

‘*Gutting what fish ?” 

‘What fish ? Why, the oysters, to be sure!” 

«What do you mean?” 

‘‘What do I mane? Why, I mean that as I was 
a-resting myself down forenenst the Pickled 
Herring, and haying a drop :to comfort me, a 
jintleman axed me what Td got in the sack. 
‘Oysters,’ said I. ‘ Let’s look at them,’ said he; 
and he opened the bag. ‘Och! thunder and 
praties!’ said he, ‘who sowld you these?’ ‘It 
was Mick Carney!’ says I, aboard the Powl 
Doodie smack.’ ‘Mick Carney, the thief o’ the 
world!’ says he; ‘what a blackguard he must be 
to give them to you without gutting!’ “ And 
aren't they gutted?’ says I. ‘Devil a one o’ 
them!’ says he. ‘Musha, then,’ says I, ‘ what 
will I do?’ ‘Do?’ says he, ‘I’d sooner do it 
for you myself than have you abused.’ And so he 
takes ’em indoors, and guts them nate and clane, as 
you'll see,” opening at the same time his bag of 
oyster-shells, which had been cleanly stripped of 
the succulent bivalyes.—(A. M., Sheffield.) 
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HE CURED IT! 


A country gentleman employed a half-witted 
youth to do odd jobs about the house and garden. 
One day he gave him half-a-crown, and watched 
to see what he would do with it. 
under a stone in the garden. As soon as he had 
gone away the gentleman put in its place a 
shilling. y 

The next day the boy went to look at it. He 
took it in his hands, and said: 

‘‘ You have grown less!” 

He replaced it beneath the stone again. His 
master took it away, and put in its place a 
sixpence. ‘ 

On the following day the boy went again, and 
took it out, and said: 

«You grow less every day!” and then replaced 
it again. 

His master then put half-a-sovereign beneath 
the stone. 

Next day the boy went to the stone again, and 
when he saw the gold he took it in his hands, and 
said : : 

‘‘Poor old chap! You look asif you were going 
to be ill, so I had better take you away, or I shall 
be losing you altogether, and so he picked it up 
and put it in his pocket, and walked away.—(Lily 
R., Burnley.) 
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A BROAD HINT. 


Barry, haying for 
was on the most familiar terms with the most sar- 
castic, impudent, and familiar audiences. The 
colloquies they held together—the actor from the 
stage and the habitués of the gallery—were in 
themselves ‘‘as good as a flay,” and frequently 
stopped the play itself, and kept the whole house, 
actors included, in a roar. 

During the run of Zom and Jerry, which was 
played in Dublin some fifty or ‘more nights suc- 
cessively, Barry was in the habit of wearing a pair 
of trousers called ‘‘ white ducks,” which he con- 
tinued to wear night after night, until they began 
to assume rather a dusky shade, indicating their 
innocence of soap and water. 

At last, when these long-enduring garments 
(‘‘ white ducks’’) made their appearance about the 
twentieth night, encasing Barry’s legs as if they 
grew there, and were never to undergo a change, 


one of Barry’s persecutors cried out to him from 


the gallery : 

‘““Whist, Barry, whist!” thus arresting the 
attention of the house. 

“What do you want?” said Barry, nothing 
moved by the interruption. 

«‘ Wait till I whisper you,” said the voice. 

All were silent. Then came the whisper— 

‘‘Wouldn’t your ‘ducks’ be better for a swim ?”’ 

The house was uproarious with laughter for 
several minutes, and the next night a change 
was evident, for the ‘‘duck”’ trousers were as white 
as snow.—(Vere, Ilminster.) 
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ZESOP WITH THE CHILL OFF. 


A wolf who was taking a constitutional through 
the forest one day before breakfast came across a 
fe young kid, and prepared to make a meal of 

im. 

‘‘ Spare me!” said the kid; ‘‘I’m such a little 
one; [ll only make you feel hungrier than before.” 

“‘T certainly regret you aren’t bigger,’ replied 
the wolf, with tears in his eyes; ‘‘but we cannot ex- 
pect to get all we would like on this side the grave. 
I must just get along as best I can with a light 
breakfast and an early dinner.” 

‘To let me off this time!” said the kid; ‘‘ I’m 
a poor, friendless orphan, and my aged parents haye 
no other means of support but myself.” 

‘‘T resemble your aged parents,” answered tho 
wolf, looking round with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ for I don’t 
see that I have any means of support but yourself 
either.” 

“‘Then,” continued the unhappy kid, “ma 
helpless stranger.” 

“Quite so,” interrupted the wolf, while a 
hospitable smile played around his expressive lips, 
‘“‘you are, and. I will take you in. Welcome, 
little stranger!” 

And he took him in !—(H. B., Alcester.) 
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HE SCORED ONE. 


ears been an actorin Dublin, 


A gentleman haying quarrelled with the . 


members of the Royal Society, who had refused to 
admit him as an associate, avenged himself upon 
them in anoyel manner. He wrote to the secretary 


a letter purporting to come froma country surgeon, — 
who wished to let them know all about a cure © 


which he had effected. 

‘A sailor,” he wrote, 
applied to me for help. I bound the broken limbs 
together and washed them with tar-water. Almost 
immediately the sailor felt the beneficial effects of 
this remedy, and it was not long before his leg was 
completely healed.” 


“broke his leg, and — 


Just at this period a work had been issued on the — 


marvoellousvirtuesof tar-water; the letter, therefore, — 
Read and discussed at the — 


excited great attention. 


meetings of the Royal Society, it caused considerabla _ 


difference of opinion. 


country practitioner. It ran thus: ' 

‘“‘In my last I omitted to mention that the broken 
limb of the sailor was a wooden leg.’—(T. J., 
Sutton Bridge.) 


Papers were written forand — 
against the tar-water anent the restored leg, when _ 
a second letter arrived from the (pretended) — 
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— Kighth Quarterly Competition 
i: Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
_ queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
_ Replies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
» publication of questions. The source from whence the 
_ information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


DLP LISS 


540. When was gold coin first used in England 
~ and what was its value? 
[ 541. How many officers are entitled to wear the 
ey Victoria Cross ? 
' 6542. What causes the difference in tone of the 
male and female voices ? 
543. What causes the leaves of trees to change 
colour in autumn ? 
d44. Which regiment in the British Service has 
been in the most engagements ? 
How many Lord Mayors have died in 


i 646. In which country do women retain their 
| beauty the longest and which the shortest ? 

. 547. Which: European nation gives most freely 
to charitable institutions ? 
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REPLIES. 


_ 494,.—WHY SOME ARMY RECRUITS ARE REJECTED. 
_ _ According to the report of Major-General Roche, 
i the Inspector-General of Recruiting, for 1890, the 
_ proportion of recruits for the army rejected was 
396 per 1,000, or rather less than in the preceding 
year. He also states that more than one-half were 
_Tejected on the ground of various ailments, about 
' one-fourth from being under chest measurement, 
_ and the remainder chiefly on account of youth and 
_ want of height and weight. The ratio of rejections 
_ per arm of the service was highest in the Cavalry 
and lowest in the Foot Guards, while in the 
“Infantry of the Line it was almost exactly the 
_ average. Short-sightedness and colour-blindness 
_ are also the causes of many rejections. Formerly, 
' recruits were rejected for bad and deficient teeth, 
which were required to bite off the end of their 
» cartridges before loading their muskets—but gsinco 
_ the introduction of breech-loading arms, this 
_ defect is now passed over. 
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505.—EXPENSES OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER, 


That the expenses of a daily newspaper are very 
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the rent of premises, law-cases, and other expenses 
not enumerated above, the average annual cost of 


a daily newspaper does not fall far short of 
£200,000. ont 


PARE MOMENTS. | 
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10: 
506,—THE MOST ABUSED RIVER IN EUROPE. 


The Seine, which passes through Paris, is more 
abused by the reception of animal carcases and 
refuse than any other river. in Europe. The follow- 
ing is the list of dead animals taken out in the 
course of a single year: 2,021 dogs, 977 cats, 2,257 
rats, 507 fowls, 21 ducks, 210 rabbits, 10 sheep, 66 
sucking-pigs, 5 pigs, 27 geese, 27 turkeys, 3 
monkeys, 2 cows, 8 goats, 609 birds, 130 pigeons, 
3 hedgehogs, 3 porcupines, 3 foxes, 2 peacocks, 1 seal, 
and 1 snake, besides 7,000 lb. of offal or animal 
refuse. In addition to this, nearly 200 human 
bodies are taken to the Morgue every year. It 
is probable that the number of carcases removed 
would only form from one-half to two-thirds of 
what had been thrown into the river, the remainder 
being washed out to sea. There is only one 
other river in the world which is more abused than 
the Seine in this respect, and that is the Ganges, in 
India, which is considered sacred by the native 
population, and used as a cemetery for their dead. 
The Thames is not pure by any means, but is chiefly 
poisoned by the sewage of London, of which it 
receives every day several hundreds of thousands of 
tons. 
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507,—HOW TO PROCEED AFTER GETTING A PLAY 
ACCEPTED, 

When a play is accepted by the manager of a 
theatre, it is customary for the author to read it 
before the assembled company, after which the 
parts are allotted among its members. The task 
of supplying each actor with a copy of his part falls 
to the author, and nowadays these are generally 
written out by the medium of a typewriter. The 
author has also to supply a complete copy to the 
prompter, and another to the stage manager, while 
the original manuscript is, asa rule, sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain for his inspection. Soon after 
the reading of a play, rehearsals commence, and 
continue sometimes for three months, or even 
longer. Authors are not necessarily called upon to 
attend them, especially if the rights of the play 
have been purchased for a sum down in cash, and 
no royalty is payable. Many authors, however, 
like Mr. Gilbert, and others equally eminent, who 
are acquainted with all the technique of the stage, 
attend each rehearsal, and superintend the work in 
its minutest details, in the capacity of stage 
manager. Some pieces are presented to the public 
almost in the form they leave the author’s hands, 
while others are built up on the stage. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s plays, for instance, may be 
‘‘cut,” but they are rarely added to, and seldom 
altered at rehearsal. Mr. Herman Merivale, on 
the other hand, keeps polishing and elaborating 
until his plays are produced. It is just the same 
with Mr. Burnand—only more so—as the man in 


| the story puts it. 
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508.—THE EUROPEAN COUNTRY WITH THE MOST 
VARIED COINAGE. 


Norway has a more yaried coinage than any 
other European country, having eighteen pieces, 
of which eight are different kinds of bronze. In 
this country, which stands next, there are seyen- 
teen coins, including the Maundy money. If 
the guinea, half-guinea, and seyen-shilling piece, 
which haye never been called in, and which if 
struck after 1816—the year of the Coinage Act— 
are still current, are included, the total will be 
increased to twenty. Coins for the whole of the 
British Empire, excepting Australia and India, 
are made at the London Mint, and if these are 
taken as circulating more or less in the various 
parts of the kingdom and empire, this country has 
amore varied coinage than any other country in 
the world. Coins of the value of a third of a 
farthing are struck at the Mint for circulation in 
Malta, The life of one of our coins averages 
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millions of them in circulation, weighing 4,750 
tons. One of the curiosities of Spain is its coinage. 
The mintage of at least six kings and queens, 
some of it as old as the year 1700, is in circulation, 
and a great variety of coins from each reign is 
current. Vong 


509.—THE EASIEST AND MOST DIFFICULT ANIMALS TO 
TRAIN, 4\ ’ 7 7 ; 
Excepting the dog, the elephant is generally con- 
sidered the easiest animal to train, being one of the 
most intelligent of creatures and full of humour. 
It appears to learn what is wanted of it with great 
ease and to take pride in performing it properly. 
Seals, sea lions, and the black Thibet bears are 
quickly trained, the last being the clown of a show, 
and causing great laughter by his performing — 
tricks. The most difficult animals to deal with are 
the cheetah-hunting panther, which is both 
obstinate and excessively fierce, and the pig, 
which is unquestionably the most perverse and 
contrary amongst the animal species. Pigs can 
only be taught through their one weak pomt—their 
gluttony. A clown, who had performing pigs, said 
his great talisman over them was his knowledge 
of their favourite food. His chief performing pig, 
he found, preferred beef fat. Putting a piece in 
his pocket, he jumped over hurdles and the ps 
followed him, and in that way he learned his 
exercise and was rewarded with his piece of fat, — 
which he received with many grunts of satisfaction. 
20! 
510.—THE NOVELIST MOST ADDICTED TO BLUNDERS. 


All novelists and writers make slips or blunders 
in greater or lesser abundance, but it is amongst 
the lady novelists that the most frequent and 
amusing blunders must be looked for, and in — 
‘‘Ouida’s” work they abound with greater frequency © 
than in the works of any other living novelist. In 
one of them will be found a horse winning the 
Derby three years in succession ; guardsmen pak | 
up all night drinking hard, smoking perfume 
cigarettes, gambling for fabulous sums, and start- 
ing forth in the morning, after a breakfast of 
ortolans and green chartreuse, fresh as daisies, and 
prepared to do deeds of prowess in the hunting- — 
fields or at the coverts—and that great feat, too, — 
performed by a man with a ‘‘ tawny moustache 
and flanks like a greyhound,” who, while snipe- 
shooting, espies an eagle, ‘“‘a dim speck in the 
ethereal vault.” What. cares he that his cartridges 
only contain tiny snipe-shot? Not he! he bangs 
away with unerring aim, and ‘‘ slowly the king of 
birds, with his glorious pinions outstretched, smks— 
at his feet a corpse;” in another of her books a 
gentleman performs a similar feat, but this time, 
for sake of variety, with arifle bullet. Mr. Walter — 
Besant, in his novel ‘St. Catherine’s by the 
Tower,” speaking of the riverside inhabitants, 
says:—‘‘ They go to church but three times in 
their /ives—when they are baptised, when they are 
married, and when they are buried.” It is only 
people in novels who go to be buried during their 
lives. Mr. Rider Haggard, in his ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
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Mines,” made an eclipse of the moon take place at 


the new moon instead of at the full, when the 
earth is between the sun and the moon. 

Pp i 10: i , 
511.—TO TEST THE AIR OF A ROOM: 8 =—s 


The following is a simple method of ascertain- 
ing whether the air in a room is pure or not. Take 
a clear glass-stoppered bottle, capable of holding 
about half-a-pint, into the room, the air of which 
you want to test. Stuff a linen cloth into the 


twenty-five years, and we have about 1,230 — 


bottle, and withdraw it rapidly, so thatthe air of 


the room may enter the bottle. Then put a table- 
spoonful of clear lime-water into it, and replace 
the stopper. 
and, if the air is pure, the lime-water will remain 
clear. If, on-the contrary, itis bad, and loaded — 
with carbonic acid, the lime-water will become 


turbid, or even milky. The reason for this is that 
lime and carbonic acid together f 


clouds the water, — 
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Shake the bottle for a few minutes, 
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_ _ Did you ever—whilst waiting, say, for a train at 

a busy railway-station—did you ever purchase a 

paper at the local bookstall? But there, of course 

you haye; trust you venturing on a railway journey 

__ unprovided with a free insurance policy in the con- 

_ venient and agreeable shape of ‘“‘ Spare Moments” ! 

_ But did you ever, when buying your paper, cast a 

critical eye over the piles of periodicals with which 

the stall is neatly strewn, and think what an inte- 

_ Testingand profitable business ‘‘newspapering ” must 

_ be; and how very much to be envied are those 

_ ___ lucky mortals ‘‘ W. H. 8. and Son” who have such 

4 a monopoly, of the business? In all probability 

; you hays, too; and it isin order to satisfy your 

cutinsity that the writer proposes to give you a few 

not wheliy uninteresting details about the bookstall 

business and the way in which the same is con- 

ducted. +h 

You will, of course, picture for the nonce the 

well-stu*ked stall at a centrally-situated railway 

station —not a hundred miles, we will say, from 

Temple Bar—during the busiest part of the day; 

that is, any time between 4.45 and 6 p.m. Should 

_ you siect-to imagine the season to be winter, you 

he ei! OSM a em the hours specified) an endless 

stream of humanity thronging the bookstall in 

: Be nooks and making things particularly lively for 

____the energetic satellites of ‘‘W. H.S.,” who find 

___ it as much as they can do to rake in the shekels in 

. exchange for the literature with anything like ease 

: and comfort. Should the season be warm and 

“summery,” you will still find a goodly few 

_ customers at the stall, but not nearly so many— 

nor so layish. Why lavish? Well, seasons make 

ar a, difference. The City man who, in summer-time, 

will probably content himself with but one paper, 

_ will, during the dark days, invest in as many as 

___ four or five and even six periodicals wherewith to 

wrestle with the monotony of long evenings in his 
suburban home. 


Wyre A SINGLE DAY'S TAKINGS 


q at this particular and typical bookstall average £40; 
of this, probab!y at least 30 per cent. is clear profit, 
F and the number of papers sold, at all prices, runs 
into many thousands. It is interesting to learn 
that of the newspaper proper by far and away the 
- first favourite is the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”; which, 
however, is well seconded by the ‘‘ Globe” and the 
; (special edition) ‘‘Hvening Standard.” The 
_  ** Pall Mall”? and the ha’penny papers, so far as 
: popularity goes, haye much in common; and the 
__- same may be said of the more sober ‘‘ St. James’s.” 
- The ‘‘Daily Graphic,” too, is a fast growing 
favourite. Of the ‘“‘ weeklies ”—that is, the illus- 
trated “‘ weeklies” —the ‘“‘ Graphic” is foremost; 
but, itis only fair to say, is closely pressed both 
by the ‘‘Illustrated London News” and ‘Black 
and White.” ‘he position of ‘Spare Moments” 
among the papers of its class is at once superior 
and unique. In the fictional department it is 
found that the good old ‘‘ Family Herald Supple- 
ment”—which age cannot wither, apparently, nor 
custom stale—is as popular to-day as ever it was: 
and of the so-called ‘society’? (penny) papers 
“Modern Society”’ is by far the best bought; its 
principal supporters, by the way, being members 
of the feminine gender. The favourite weekly 
among boys—it must be temembered that 
“W. H. S.,” as a firm, won't sell anything—is the 
_  * Boys’ Own Paper”; whilst the young persons of 
_ fifteen find recreation and delight in the pages of 
the ‘‘ Girls’ Own Paper.” Panicle geet phe 
There is no demand (and consequently no sale) 
for colonial papers. American papers—that is, to 
_be precise, American papers printed in England— 
are well read, and both ‘Texas Siftings” and the 
_“ Detroit Free Press” have a ready sale; but only 


ar 


one Continental paper—the French ‘‘ Figaro” —can | 
Sunday | 


id to have anything of a circulation. 
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‘SPARE MOM 


than one—but the Monday edition of the weekly 
* Referee ” has a remarkable sale. 


WHAT BEST SELLS A PAPER? 


Well, at this particular (and representative) stall, 
where most business is done between a quarter to 
five and six o’clock, anything startling on Change, 
or the death of any great or public man, will sell a 
paper like wildfire—much more so, indeed, than 
would ‘‘another ’orrible murder,” or an ‘ horful 
slorter,” which, en passant, is street fare, pure and 
simple. When the Duke of Albany died, for in- 
stance, there was (still instancing the stall) a 
remarkable run on the ‘‘ Globe,” and no. less than 
80 quires, or 1,280 copies, of one edition—the five 
o'clock edition—were sold in an incredibly short 
time. Numerous examples could be cited; but 
this will serve. Speaking generally, Friday and 
Saturday are the two best days in the week for sell- 
ing papers; whilst Monday, for some curious and 
unaccountable reason, is the worst. All papers 
that remain unsold—or ‘‘oyers’’—are returned 
to their respective publishing offices, and duly 
credited to ‘* 186, Strand.” 

The business of the bookstall, however, is not 
confined to periodicals. A brisk trade is done in 
literatuie in book-form; and the shilling-shocker 
—that shocks, but not insinuates—sells merrily at 
all times. Of all writers, Miss Braddon has, per- 
haps, the strongest hold on the public, although 
run hard by the inexhaustible ‘‘ Bootle” series of 
John Strange Winter. Hugh Conway dies hard ; 
and, notwithstanding more recent attractions, 
“Called Back” and ‘Dark Days” are loved by 
the ladies—aye, and the gentlemen also. 

The stall itself, which, by the way, opens at 7 in 
the morning and closes at 8.15 p.m., is presided 
over by an official technically termed a ‘‘ clerk.” 
This gentleman receives merely 2 nominal salary, 
but what he lacks in this respect is amply made up 
by the liberal percentage he receives on all papers 
sold. ‘The assistants under him are paid so much 
a week, and no percentage; but it not infrequently 
happens that these underlings are “tipped” by 
regular customers; and a generous buyer will 
sometimes bestow an acceptable “‘bob”’ on an 
assistant merely for cutting and decently folding 
the particular paper he affects. The majority of 
buyers are regular customers, and it often happens 
that an assistant, knowing his man by sight, will 
put up his paper, hand the same, and receive the 
money quite mechanically and without a word 
being passed on either side. ‘‘ Pushing” a paper 
is here, ason all W. H. 8.’s stalls, strictly for- 
bidden, and, needless to say, is never indulged in ; 
but very often a customer, who doesn’t actually 
want more than one paper, will be struck by the 
attractive way in which a certain periodical is dis- 
played, and will straightway buy it. 
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City Sporteman (sadly): ‘‘I see you have several 
‘No Trespass’ signs all over your property. Why 
are you so afraid of haying a few odd rabbits shot ?” 

Experienced Farmer: ‘‘ Oh, it hain’t th’ rabbits 
I’m skeert about. It’s th’ cows.” 


——:0:—— 


A little girl was asked what sho learned at school. 
‘‘T learn poetry,” she replied. 

‘‘Do you know what poetry is ?” 

«©Oh, yes,’ she replied quickly; ‘‘it is lines 
which end alike, but which you don’t understand.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). Ifselected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane; London, 
E.C,, by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 


“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
| ing competition. Amy number of stories may be sent in by 


one competitor, Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 


We cannot under aby circumstances be responsible for M&S. 
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WORTH A KING'S RANSOM, 


The collection of precious stones bolonging to 


Mrs. William Astor is the greatest and most 


valuable in America. No other person in the 
country has diamonds or emeralds to equal hers 
in quantity and quality, and even to the greatest 
dealers in precious stones the collection is a marvel. 
In the collection is the famous bow knot of 
diamonds presented in 1645 to Cardinal Richelieu 
by Louis XTIT., which Mrs. Astor purchased at 
the sale of the French Crown jewels. She also has 
a stomacher made of thirteen rows of gems, that 
once belonged to Marie Antoimette. She owns the 
finest single sapphire in the country, and her neck- 
lace of diamonds and emeralds is said to be the cost- 
liest single piece in America. 

Three ladies—Mrs. Mackay, Mrs. Astor, and 
Mrs. Stanford—are believed to own more fine 
diamonds than belong to any royal family in 
Europe, except England and Russia. 

The most valuable jewels ever worn by an 
American woman at one time were displayed by 
the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor at a fancy dress 
ball. Ten mounted policemen were employed that 
night to guard Mrs. Astor to and from the ball. 

At areception recently, Mrs. Astor wore a gown 
that was a copy of one worn by Marie de Medici, 
but vastly enhanced in value through its jewel 
ornaments. It was of pure velvet, pearl-wrought 
lace, and worn with a diamond-woven diadem. 
The velvet was silk, and no thicker than broad- 
cloth. The gown had a court train, and round it, 
and down the gores on the right breast, were 
asters, natural size, worked in solid gold bullion, 
with a rim of leaves and buds. The bouquet of 
gold on the bodice was maryellously wrought in 
embroidery, and every aster would make nature 
blush for her handiwork. Bunches of flowers, 
gold-embroidered by hand, were scattered over the 
long train, that had a foot-wide border of gold 
edging. 

The train opened over a white satin petticoat, 


veiled with silk net, studded with gold and pearl, — 


and gold spangles. Over the bodice, cut square 
neck to the point of the bust, was worn the 
stomacher, previously mentioned, a mass of 
diamonds. the value of which is estimated at £45,000. 

Upon her white silk stockings was an inserted 
medallion of point lace, and her white satin slippers 
were embroidered with pearls and diamonds. In 
fact, from her head to her heels she was so be- 
gemmed that it appeared that in the embellishment 
of this one rather ordinary-looking woman the area 
for display only Jimited the amount of jewels ex- 
hibited. 

A spear-shaped coronet of diamonds was upon her 
hair, and in the diadem were splendid pearls and 
diamonds. Below the crown were three diamond 
stars pinned in the hair about the ears. The de 
Medici girdle was covered with jewels, old-mine 
stones, turquoises, rubies and sapphires, and around 
her throat were fine strings of rose-cut diamonds. 
The collarette was black velvet with a splendid 
white solitaire button. The Medici collar was of 
white net embroidered with gold and pearls, and a 
largesun diamond on the left side of the square 


neck, 


In Private Onty.—‘‘Is your wife lecturing 


now P” 
‘* Well—ah—not on the platform.” 


——— 0 —— 


Cook (ruminating in the kitchen): “I wonder 
what I must do to-day to rile the missis? Shall T 
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burn the roast meat to a cinder or boil the potatoes 


to a hash ?” 
——!0: — 

Trascible Old Gent (to poor fellow on the road); 
“ Be off with you, you walking rag shop!” 

Poor Fellow (pleasantly): ‘‘ Ah, sir, there’s more 
truth in that than in most witty sayings. But 
allow me to pint out, sir, that though I be prett 
nigh all rags and bones, I ain’t ’ad no kitchen stu 
for nigh on twenty-four hours,” 
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Petters from Readers, 


Correspondence fer this page is invited, 


SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArE MoMENTS.” 


DEAR Sir,—I quite agree with the opinion 
expressed by your correspondent, ‘‘ Good Natured.” 
that flirting is harmless. I will go further, and 
call it a most pleasing and fascinating pastime. 

Who does not enjoy a jolly good flirt? Is therea 
man—young, middle-aged, or growing old—who 
isn’t partial to it? Is there a bonnie lassie, who, 
though she may feign prudism, does not in her 
heart love to nestle closer when encircled by the 
strong and loving arm of a young Romeo? 

What, Sir, discourage flirting—do away with the 
only thing which makes life worth living? Surely 
you are joking in even hinting at such a thing. 
Where’s the harm, so long as it is conducted 
in a purely Platonic manner? I am a great 
‘flirtist,” indulge in it at every place I visit and 
at every opportunity ; when travelling I pick out a 
compartment containing a pretty lass, and I while 
away long and tedious journeys in the pleasing 
exchange of sweet nothings. Thereis not a young 
girl, married woman, widow, or old maid, who 
does not enter heart and soul into the luxurious 
and harmless procedure, if only merely pour passer 
l2 temps. 

‘*Good-Natured”’ may be right in asserting that 
flirting does a lot of mischief, but only if it is 
carried too far, and one party becomes thoroughly 
enamoured and can awaken no deep and lasting 
feeling in the other. Flirting should never, I own, 
be sayoured with heartlessness. 

Flirting is one of the joys of existence, one of 
the staminas of life, and the soothing draught of 
all cares and sorrows. It is a heart-lightener, a 
happy pastime, and the school where true love is 
learned. 

If you wish to discourage it, you may as well, 
while you are on the general reform craze, separate 
the two sexes and send them to the uttermost parts 
of the globe. 

Yours truly, 


Aw OLD Hanp. 


—!0: 
WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparz Moments.” 


Dzar Srr,—Although you have had several 
letters from indignant ‘‘maidens” in answer to 
my query, as to why women dress well, not one has 
succeeded in satisfying my curiosity. I therefore 
put it down to total inability on their part to do go, 
and shall stand by my original idea, that it is 
done to ‘‘please, fascinate and ultimately catch” 
the men, who ever have been and eyer will be 
governed by a natural and unconquerable predilec- 
tion at Beauty’s shrine. 

Though all the fair correspondents who have 
taken up the gauntlet in defence of their sex have 
endeavoured to prove my assertions incorrect, only 
one has ventured to give a direct answer to my 
query. 

This lady, who hails from the south-west of 
London, and signs herself ‘‘ Miss Construe,” ayows 
that her sisters dress to ‘please themselves.” 
Now, I bow to my fair antagonist, and I offer all 
due respect to her opinions; but I would like to 
eoneeet to her that their self-aggrandisement 
is backed by the old doctrine reversed, viz., two 
for the men, and one for themselves. 

So long as they please the men they please 
themselves, but there is not, I think, a woman 
who would dress to please herself at the risk of 
incurring an adverse opinion from the sex who 
admire and flatter. 

Bidding adieu for a moment to Miss Construe, I 
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make my obeisance to ‘‘ H.§8.,” who anathematises 
me as a ‘‘ downright cynic.” This lady is rather 
opprobriously inclined, and ayows that I am one of 
the ‘‘many men who attempt to deprecate their sex 
from no other cause than that they will have nothing 
to do with us.” Now, I am nothing of the kind, 
and if a slight bit of egotism may be condoned by 
the fact that I have been voted good company by 
the gentler ones, I will say that the ladies and my- 
self get on exceedingly well together, and I am 
always certain of a goodly share of fair company 
when I am ‘‘out.” Again, if those little marks of 
esteem, such as prettily worked tobacco pouches, 
daintily embroidered braces, &c., &c.—of which I 
have a plenitude—do not disprove this, I do not 
know what does. 

Neither have I, as ‘‘H.S.” suggests, been crossed 
in love; for all the adyances I have made—and 
they are legion—in the direction of Hymen, have 
been met with most kindly encouragement. 

Surely I have the right from curiosity and interest 
to fathom the latent reasons which prompt the 
ladies’ desire to dress well, and I thought I was 
acting quite in keeping with that right in seeking 
through the medium of Spare Moments the 
‘‘whys ” and ‘‘ wherefores”! Most certainly I 
would not have girls ‘‘ careless in matters of dress, 
slovenly in the house, and nonchalant of their per- 
sonal appearance”; but, at the same time, I would 
suggest and like to see a quieter taste, and more 
regard paid to the all-absorbing question of £ s. d., 
which husbands and fathers only seem to know 
the yalue of when they are confronted by a modern 
milliner’s bill. 

Now, turning to combat with ‘‘ A Lover of the 
Beautiful.” This fair lady makes a very random 
shot in asserting that men don’t know when a 
woman is well dressed. He may not know the 
value of the different articles of ‘‘frippery trum- 
pery,”—I don’t know the names of the thousand and 
one articles of adornment—but he knows when 
they look neat, and no one is a better judge of 
comeliness. Let ‘‘A Lover of the Beautiful ” take 
this hint from one who knows its truism—neyer 
value too highly friends’ opinions.in matters of 
love, literature, law, and dress—they are bound to 
be for—how could they be against ? 

To ‘‘A Woman” of Birmingham I proffer my 
deepest respect. This lady meets the query sen- 
sibly and straightforwardly, and in a charming and 
kindly spirit refrains from hurling “‘ bricks ” at me. 
She shows a half-inclination also to side with me, 
so with such an ally I am ready for any further 
attacks. 

With pithy yet pathetic vigour she prettily dis- 
courses on the dark side of the picture—I hinted 
at it myself; and thus relieves me of a taskI feel well 
rid of. ‘‘A Woman’s” last paragraph is graphic, 
and proves, I think, my statement that women 
dress well to please the men. Ifa wife was careless 
in this respect, and appeared shabby in her hus- 
band’s presence, it would be a means of cooling the 
happy unison of feeling between them, and the 
seeds thus sown would in time develop into that 
open discord which is the blight and misery of many 
homes. 

Dress certainly commands a man’s admiration, 
creates his respect, and afterwards holds his love. 


Yours \ truly, 
A BACHELOR. 
$0: 
ARE RICH PEOPLE HAPPY? 
To the Kditor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—Is wealth an imperative acquisition 
to happiness? Does it necessarily follow that a 
person surrounded by all the luxuries and comforts 
of life has more peace of mind or a greater feeling 
of contentment than the man who has a moderate 
independency ? 

I should very much like to see this subject 
discussed by my fellow readers. To commence the 
discussion, I will give my views from personal 
experience. I was brought up in the proverbial 
lap of luxury. Everything I whined and cried 


for as a child Thad; servants were at my beck and 
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call, and tutors not desirous of losing a remunera- 
tive post, bore with my youthful arrogance. At 
college I wanted for nothing, having a handsome 
allowance, which was a passport for me every- 
where. On leaying the university and having no 
special aim I fell into an indolent disposition, and 
took life in a perfect Beau Brummell kind of 
manner. But with every surrounding conducive 
to comfort and ease, every wish gratified, every 
whim humoured, there seemed to be something I 
could not attain—something wanting, but I could 
never have told what that something was. 

I went the round of dissipations with the regu- 
larity of an automatic figure. Danced, rode, flirted, 
drank, and ‘‘did” the hundredand one other pleasur- 
able excitements with the fastest men in the clubs 
as though they were a matter of course; but 
still when I was done I was in a state 
of what the ladies term ennui, which nothing 
could dispel. I thought once that it was the lack 
of something to occupy my mind beyond the 
pleasures of life, so acting upon the impulse of the 
moment I gained a post—a mere sinecure. The 
novelty of the new phase of life for a time amused 
and interested me, but soon I became negligent and 
careless as to whether I went to the City or whether 
I didn’t, for I knew I was not compelled to. | 

But I soon had cause to regret my lack off{business 


experience, for, like the fabled ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” 


my family had a fall, and little elee but ruin stared 
us in the face. What was left was rightly settled 
on the girls, and I, with a younger brother, went 
out into the world to work. The idea at first was 
novel, but we soon learned the bitter meaning of 
the word necessity. I learned then, also, what the 
meaning of the word friendship was, for I saw 
nearly every one of the friends who had once sat at 
our festive board gradually leaye us to our 


misfortune, and but few condescended to speak. | 


It tickled me muchly, but it failed to anger me. I 
got throvgh influence a Government post worth 
about £500 a year, and on this I knew I had to live. 
Five hundred a year! and but a few months before 
I was spending more than ten times the amount. 
Well, ‘‘needs must when the deyil drives,” 
as the saying goes, so I set-to in earnest to 
accustom myself to work, and fell into methodical 
and regular habits with surprising quickness. 
Strange as it may seem, I did not feel so very 
keenly the severe loss I had sustained, my mind 
was occupied with my duties during the day, 


and at night the relaxation was such a thing to 


look forward to that I felt a glow at the idea of 
pleasure that had neyer come to me in the days 
when I took it. as a ‘‘bobby” takes a drink—as a 
matter of course. oon “ 

The new life was to me an existence of simple 
but charming variety, andI felt as I had never 
felt before, for [found that something which had been 
wanting in the past, viz., happiness. __ 

Yes, I was happy and contented in my new 
sphere ; the daily change from compulsory business 
to a free choice of pleasure, recreation, and rest, 
awakened in me an appreciation which I never 
before had felt, and I was grateful to some extent 
for the change of fortune which had supplied the 
missing link in my chain of existence. , 

In closing my letter, Sir, I ¢ only put an 
apropos simile. If ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” then all play and no work makes 
life an unhappy monotony. Doubtless many of 
your readers fancy wealth is an advantage, but for 
my part Isay it most decidedly is not. If any 
person can prove to me that it is and that it con- 
duces to happiness, then I will be pe to 
accept such proof; but until then, I emphatically 
assert from experience that wealth causes untold 
misery. Er 

I am, truly yours, 


LATE oF BELGRAVIA. 
———_——_—_>—____—__ 


Farmer Firkin (to small boy): “If ye don’t 
come down out 0’ that tree, I'll let go o’ the dog’s 
collar.” ‘ 

Small Boy: “Huh! A dog can’t climb a tree?” 

Farmer Firkin: ‘‘No; but I kin, an’ he kin 
squat under it.” 
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| The Prize ‘Spare Moment.’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
soe for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. Hueu InmMAn Jones, 
8, Town’s End, 
Beaumaris, 
North Wales. 


The Three Parrots. 


Fe HY on earth did you buy that 
y AN bird? You know you hate 
parrots,” remarked a friend, 
who called in one evening at 
my chambers to take his glass 
of grog and his pipe, with all 
the coolness in life. 
; Anyone might well ask me 
why. Of all the useless creatures I know, I firmly 
believe the parrot to be the worst, at least in the 
way of birds; he is to me a feathery abomination. 
Nor is my dislike mere whim. Some years ago, 
when visiting a great-aunt with a small property a 
few miles out of town—I was a boy then—I 
happened to go a little too near the parrot’s cage— 
aunt delights in parrots—and the villain dipped his 
beak through the cage into my hand “and tapped 
the best October,” as a professor of ‘‘ the noble 
art” would say. This was bad enough, but nothing 
to what came after; for I was by myself at the 
time, and the howling drew my respected parents 
and their aunt into the room. The old lady talked of 
wicked boys who wished to torture poor dear birds, 
and said I justly deserved my punishment, and 
little boys who were cruel could not expect money 
left them to make them rich. This exasperated my 
mother, who scolded me well, while my respected 
father threatened me with the most awful horse- 
whipping imaginable if ever I touched the parrot 
again. Now you see why I don’t like parrots. 

In time, however, my great-aunt took a fancy to 
me, and the demoniacal bird dying one day—because 
it was too old and feeble to be wicked any longer, I 
do believe—I bought the old lady another, for I 
was grown up then, and she was so pleased with 
the bird that I am invited down to her house—she 
has a yery snug property, and I am her only 
relation now—every Christmas, where I spend a 
week, and leave with crisp tokens of best love from 
the worthy lady. 

It wanted but a short time to Christmas, and the 
weather was delightfully mild, when I had a letter 
from the country to say that parrot No. 2 had died 
suddenly, and would I bring down another with 
me. The choice of the bird was left tome. I was 
very busyjustthen, but [managed tofind the address 
of the man from whom I bought the last bird, and 

- to him I went. I explained what I wanted, and he 
remarked : 

‘“‘ Well, yer see, goy’nor, I’ve all sorts, and they 
talks up to the door. I’ve got’em for serious parties 
and for larky ones. Now,’ere,” he went on, point- 
ing toa parrot who sat looking as wise as a sage, 
and as if he had tumbled head first into a rainbow 
and never got dried, “‘’ere’s a beauty. Talks 
Scripture beautiful.” 
ra We aro lost sheep,” said the parrot ,orrow- 

y: 

‘© What d’ye think o’ that?” 

«Come to prayers,” said the parrot. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I want more drink,” cried a 
shrill voice in my ear. I turned round, and there 
was close to me another bird, the exact counter- 

part of the last. 
“They seem very much alike,” I said. 
“Lor bless yer,’ 


the dealer replied, ‘‘ not at all, 


sir. y, for that pious bird Tl take half-a- 
soy. ; he ain’t worth more.” 

“What a crammer! ” shouted the parrot. 

‘And that ere as is just spoken, and is so un- 
common cheeky, why, I would not take a ‘fiver’ 
for him, and he’s worth that at least, s’elp me! ” 

‘You're drunk!” said the bird, with a chuckle. 

‘You see,” I remarked, ‘“‘I want a bird for a 
serious party, certainly, and I don’t mind pur- 
chasing the one you call pious. Can you send it, 
in the cage, to my chambers to-morrow morning ?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

I paid my money, got my receipt, and walked 
off to chambers, where, feeling weary, I retired to 
rest. 

I suppose I must have slept rather late, for as I 
sat down to breakfast I noticed the parrot in its 
cage in the room. My laundress told me—there 
was a faint smell of rum, I thought, and she has 
taken the pledge—that the bird was brought just 
before ten. : 

I sat down to my coffee, and said, ‘‘ Pretty 
Polly.” 

The bird winked with both eyes, very rapidly. 
‘*You’re drunk,” he cried. “Ha! ha! ha! 
Police! Run him in,” and he began to swear. 

Good gracious! I thought, they’ve sent the 
wrong bird. I must go back and see to this. 
‘* Naughty Polly,” I cried, reproachfully. 

‘‘'You’re a hass,” was the response. 
three of rum hot!” 

This was too much; so I made for the dealer’s 
with all speed, and told him of the mistake. 

“Well,” said he, quietly, ‘‘I don’t think there is 
8 par ome I sold yer that ’ere sober cove, didn’t 

“Yes; but my parrot swears.” 

*“Now, look ’ere, sir,” he went on, speaking 
very slowly, ‘‘I’ve been in the business nigh on 
thirty year, and is it likely that Td sell a bird that 
cost me four-ten for half-a-quid? No, no, 
governor, I don’t do business in that style. Why, 
three months of that would put me in the ‘house.’ 
No, no,” he added, with a chuckle; ‘‘’ere’s the 
bird as swears,” and he pointed to one the exact 
image of the bird at home. 

‘*Go to ——!” somewhere, said the parrot. 

ui There,” said he, with triumph, ‘‘I told you 


“T want 


80. 
‘‘ What a crammer !” quoth the parrot. 

“Just how my bird talks.” 

‘Well, then,” said the dealer, ‘‘ that sober chap 
as I sent you must haye been a changin’ of ’isself 
on the road.” 

‘‘ Walker !”’ shrieked the bird. 

An altercation ensued. The dealer would not 
take my bird back, nor would he change it, and he 
contended that he had sold me the right bird, and 
that the one in the shop, who swore most lustily at 
intervals, had never left his shop at all. 

I walked away at last, and when I got to my 
chambers found that this rainbow-coloured rebel 
had escaped. This, then, was the solution of the 
mystery. I returned to the dealer’s and explained 
the matter to him; butin vain. He insisted that 
the bird I paid for was the one he sent to my 
chambers, and that if it escaped that was no fault 
of his, and there was an end of it. He added, for 
my consolation, that ‘‘them ’ere serious coves was 
uncommon artful, andhe had knowna hown brother 
to this as went and dug his beak into the back of his 
missis’s neck when she weren’t looking, and then 
said his prayers. He couldn’t say whether the old 
lady had the lock-jaw or the ’phoby ; but it showed 
you, mind, that there was no trusting them as did 
the pious, and that that was all about it.” 

Finding him inexorable, I told him I should 
county court him for the value of thebird, to which 
he replied, with an oath, I am sorry to say, “that 
he wanted none of my ‘kid,’ and I’d better take 
my ’ook sharp.” — 

* * * * 

In due time the case came on before the County 
Court of ———, never mind where, and the defendant 
appeared with the parrot in court. Iwas putin the 
witness-box, and deposed that on a certain day I 
bought a parrot of the defendant, for which I gaye 
ten shillings, and I produced the receipt. 


“« Right ye are,” said the parrot, who was swing- 
ing back downwards in a ring in his cage. 

When the laughter had subsided, I went on to 
explain that the bird taken tomy chambers was 
not the one I had bought, that I heard it swear. 

‘‘There’s a whopper!” ejaculated the parrot. 

‘The dealer,” I said, ‘‘had declined to admit 
the truth of what 1 told him, and I heard the bird 
in the shop swear too. When I got back the bird 
was missing, having escaped from its cage. As 
defendant declined to return my money, and would 
not give me the bird I wanted, I had taken these 
proceedings.” 

There being in the court a gentle murmur, the 
usher cried out, in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Silence!” 
and then to take off the effect said, softly, ‘‘Sh—h 
Seen yee 

“Shut up!” said the parrot. 

‘Do you produce any witnesses?” inquired the 
judge. 

**No, your honour.” 

The parrot whistled derisiyely. 

“‘ Let the defendant be sworn,” said the judge. 

So the dealer being sworn, deposed that he had 
sold me a bird the exact image, in colour, of the 
one in court, which had never left his shop, and, as 
the gen’)’man had admitted, his bird escaped while 
his back was turned; he was not answerable for 
that. 

‘«Tt’s all wrong,” said the parrot. 

“That is certainly a very remarkable bird,” 
observed the judge. 

‘“‘T want rum hot,” shrieked the demon in 
feathers. 

When the laughter had subsided, the judge in- 
quired of the defendant if he had anything more to 
say. 

‘Yes, yer onour; I’ve altogether three parrots 
of this colour, and so much alike that I can’t tell 
t’other from which except when they swears—which 
two on ’em does.” 

‘They all do it,” went on the parrot. 

**T’ve left the worst one at home. He’s such an 
out-and-outer that no one will buy him.” 

““Woa, Emma!” that brute responded, and the 
Court went into convulsions. 

‘« T calls ’im the old Obadiah, he’s so artful; this 
yere one in court is the young Obadiah; he'll be 
artful enough in time.” 

‘* And the third one,” said the judge. 

‘* Oh, he’s a pious cove, your onour ; says prayers 
and ’ims, and go I told the gent, as said he wanted 
it for a serious party.” 

‘‘That is true,” I replied, in answer to the 
judge. 

‘*Well,” said his honour, ‘‘this is rather a 
strange case. Perhaps the best course to pursue 
would be for the defendant to produce in court the 
other birds, leaving this one behind ; and when I 
haye heard both birds I can——” 

‘‘Let him haye it hot,” said the bird. ‘‘ Take 
some hot rum ; they all do it.” 

The county court not being far from the dealer’s 
depot, he soon returned with a large bird cage 
coyered with green baize, and when he took this off 
the cage, the bird in it was seen to be identical in 
colour with the other one. The second bird no 
sooner saw daylight, than he yelled—‘‘ Mates, 
a-hoy! Call the skipper! Trim the sails, you 
beech-combers! Splice the main-brace. We're 
drunk.” 

«They all do it,” shrieked parrot No. 1, and then 
both laughed hideously. 

The people in court were in such fits of laughter 
that it was some time before quietness was restored, 
when the usher shouted, ‘‘ Silence!” in a loud 
tone, again. : 

To everybody’s surprise a melancholy voice over- 
head exclaimed, ‘‘ We are lost sheep.” : 

Looking up, a parrot, identical in colour with the 
other two, was seen perched on the window-sill. 

The defendant, in his excitement, exclaimed, 
‘Well, I’m hanged!” when the parrot flew down 
on his head, and shrieked, ‘‘ Miserable sinner, let 
Cy pray." * * * * * * * 

To make a long story short, I recovered the bird, 
withdrew the case, paid the defendant’s costs, and 


tipped him handsomely. The bird Itook down in 
good time to the old lady, who was delighted with 
it. She declared that such love as mine deserved 
some reward, and so 1 thought, after the trouble 
I had been put to; but, beyond a couple of the 
usual crisp tokens, I got nothing. Her lawyer, 
however, has whispered to me that I shall find, 
when the old lady has seen enough of this wicked 


_ world, and has departed for realms unknown, that 
she had named me as her gole heir. I hope his 


‘whisper ” will prove true. 
= ) 


SMOKERS’ PECULIAR WAYS. 


Almost all smokers have tobacco superstitions. 
It may be, ‘‘ superstitions” is not the proper term 
for them ; but they are ideas and beliefs which are 
founded on something else than knowledge, and 
which a man cannot well give reasons for. A few 
of these are that a man should not smoke after 
breakfast or before meals, that imported cigars are 
better than domestic cigars, that a cigar that has 
once gone out does not smoke so well as a cigar 
burnt through steadily, that the last inch of a cigar 
is the best, and that the strength of a cigar is 
determined by the colour of the wrapper. It 
‘would be hard for any smoker to give reasons for 
these beliefs, unless he should say that they are 
founded on universal experience. But every 
smoker has them moro or less. 

Smokers haye their peculiarities too. Every 
man has his own way of cutting off the end of a 
cigar, of striking a match, of knocking off the 
ashes, and of holding the cigar between his fingers, 
and in his mouth. Some men smoke in the left 
side of the mouth, and other men in the right. 
There are a few who hold a cigar at right 
angles to their noses, whilst others have an idea 
that their moustaches grow less strongly on the 
side where the cigar is held. These men say that 
the cigar often burns the end of the moustache and 
keep it shorter where the cigar is held. 

Some men always bite the end off a cigar. It 
will be noticed that few men bite the end with the 
same teeth—some using the front teeth and 
others the incisors, If a man gets into the habit 
of biting the cigar with his left incisors, he is not 
likely to change to the right any more than 
he would feel comfortable with the cigar held in a 
different corner than its accustomed place. Then 
there are men who break the end of the cigar 
between their teeth and finish it by pinching it 
between the tip oi their thumb and forefinger. 
Different from these are the men who use cutters, 
which they carry on their watch chains or with 
theirkniyes. Some smokers take outtheir pen-knives 
and carefully cut the end of a cigar, moistening: the 
loose wrapper and smoothing it with their fore- 
finger. 

There is a prejudice in the minds of most smokers 
against a cigar which has once gone out. There 
seems to be no consistent objection to this, No 
one cares to smoke a cigar snip, but the fact 
that half an inch of a cigar has been smoxed does 
not make the rest of it worthless, because the 
cigar has gone out before the rest of it has been 


smoked. 


A good deal can be told about a man’s disposition 


by watching the way in which he smokes a cigar, 


and particularly the way in which he disposes of 


_ the ashes. Some men of a tranquil, placid dis- 


smoke a cigar steadily and evenly. 


position can smoke a cigar without the ashes 
falling off. A nervous man cannot. It is hard 
for him to keep from tapping with his little finger 
on the cigar and knocking off the ashes. Even if 
he does not tap the cigar, the motions of his hand 
will cause the ashes to drop off. Somemen always 
, Others 
make a cigar ragged in smoking, and use four or 


_ five matches to it, particularly in conversation. 

As much can be told about the disposition of a 

- man from watching his cigar as from the moye- 
_ ments of his hand or his expressions, 


—__>—_____— 


“Tm not in it!” said the traveller, as he stood 
on London Bridge platform and watched the last 


_ Brighton train disappear in the distance, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
THE LITERARY VALUE OF A NAME, 


There seems to be a prevailing impression in the 
minds of hundreds of young authors that in litera- 
ture nowadays nothing counts but the name 
which is attached to a manuscript; that merit is no 
longer considered by editors: they are only looking 
for names, names, names. If a famous name is 
attached to the manuscript, acceptance is assured ; 
if the name be unknown, declination is positive. 
Now, what real basis is there for all this talk ? 

Let us concede at once the undeniable fact that 
we haye been having a deluge of literature printed 
simply on account of the name tacked on the end of 
it. No one can gainsay this. But as in all such 
things, it has been overdone. 

Famous names have been worked to death in 
connection with articles, stories, poems, and books— 
so hard-worked, in fact, that the public has tired of 
buying their reading simply on its authorship. 
But the inevitable reaction has set in—in fact, it set 
in some time ago, and those literary purveyors who 
haye catered to famous names are well aware of the 
change. , 

A famous name in literature undoubtedly counts 
for something. It is right that it should. Fame 
is the result of work—often the work of years. It 
carries with it a commercial yalue of which no 
fair-minded person can doubt the justice. But 
that it is the ‘‘all-essential” in a manuscript is 
utter folly. Andthe best evidence of this fact is 
that each week sees the articles, stories, and poems 
of our best-known authors rejected in the editorial 
offices throughout the country. But of this the 
young author knows naught. He judges only 
from what he sees printed; he is in ignorance of 
the fact that manuscripts are often returned to the 
owners of the most famous names, 

Only last week I sat at the side of an editorial 
friend of mine as he returned a package of six 
articles to a writer.of repute whom, doubtless, 
every young author thinks sells all he can write. 
There is now held in London the manuscript of an 
author whose success some time ago dazzled the 
entire English reading public. When first thrown 
on the market a thousand pounds was asked for 
the serial rights to the manuscript: to-day, an 
offer of a hundred pounds would secure it. 

No one wants it even at that figure, and a few 
days ago the bundle came back from the eighth 
editor to whom it had been peddled. What is the 
matter with the story? It is simply not a good 
piece of work. You may shrug your shoulders, 
my young friend, and say that is an exceptional 
case, but I tell you it is not. 

An editor cannot conduct a sucessful paper on 
famous names alone. It has been tried over and 
over again, and each time has complete failure 
come to conyince the venturesome of his mistake. 
The three most distinct successes of last year in one 
magazine that I know, were made with two anony- 
mous articles and a story, the author of which no 
one had ever heard of. 

The editor of a leading review told me recently 
that within the past two years he had published 
seyen articles of commanding success. Two were 


signed by famous names; three were anonymous, | 


and the other two were by writers who had never 
penned a single line for print before, and had no 
reputation in any walk of life. A famous name 
may attract public attention to a magazine, but if 
there is nothing behind the name the attention is 
only temporary and the 
fleeting. 

What has just as much value as a name in 
literature. to-day, and about one thousand 
times more, is originality. The fresh and pithy 
title at the top of an article will attract an 
editor’s interest just as quickly as the name signed 
on the last page. New names—with talent behind 
them—are worth ten times as much to an enter- 
prising journal as famous ones. Originality tells 
just as quickly in the manuscript of an unknown 
writeras in that of a famed author. It is not so 
much a question of ‘* Who?” as it is of “What?” 

Get originality into your work, my friend. If 
your forte is writing articles, choose a new, bright, 


success secured only | = 
“a where to turn for consolation.” 


; 


set ; if 


the dull and stupid essay style. Use few words. 
Make your sentences brief. Be crisp and make 
your thoughts crackle. Tell the public something 
it doesn’t know and is trying to find out. 

If you lean to fiction, tear away from all plots 
and take an incident that a reader will recognise at 
once as being fresh. Make your dialogue natural 
and bright; let your characters moye around and 
haye a being, Stop when your story is told; a 
lively story of 2,000 words, full of life and snap, 
has in it more prospects of success than a drawn- 
out tale of 5,000 words. If you feel poetry to be 
your forte, appeal to the heart rather than the 
mind. Tell somo every-day truth and set it to a 
popular metre. Don’t fail at blank verse when you 
can succeed at popular poetry. 


ropa mete te 
IN A CHINESE THEATRE. 


The audience receive the efforts of the actors with 
faces which quickly show the signs of their owner’s 
approval or disgust, but there is no hand-clapping _ 
or other audible applause, and a funny sally is 
received with a grin or two, with perhaps a grunt 
now and again. But the Chinese are keen critics, 
and a poor actor is soon discovered and hissed off. 
The costumes are magnificent. They are of the 
richest brocades, silks and satins, embroidered 
heavily with gold and silk lace. When a celebrated 
play like that of the Sia K’ngsis put on, the display 
is dazzling and very effective. Realism has mado 
but scant progress in the Thespian circles of the » 
Chinese. A great deal is- left to the auditor's 
imagination. “a 
For instance, if a man is supposed to mount 
a horse on the stage, he simply throws one le 
into the air, as though over a horse’s back, an 
walks off. There is no drop curtain, and a man 
who dies or is killed on the stage is very apt to get 
up and walk off the next moment in plain view of 
the audience. During the progress of the play.an 
old man goes about the theatre and finds frequent 
customers for sweetmeats, oranges, nuts, &c., that 
he carries in a large tin vessel which he balanceson | 
his head. F ek 

Besides his salary every actor is furnished with 
a room in the theatre building, his washing is done 
for him, and three times a day cooked rice is sent 
to him. Anything extra that he orders is prepared 
at his own expense and placed on a plate that bears 
his name. LHyery night after twelve o'clock he 
must have a supper, and he bears in this custom a 
strong resemblance to white players. 

A Chinese actor never attends a rehearsal on the 
stage. He is taught the conventional way to play 
his part, and knows exactly what he has todo when 
before the audience, if he is a good actor. This 
precludes the possibility of a new business, and 
* pags” are a monstrosity quite unknown to Chinese 
theatres. 

Per Pi Se NAB 2 


Visitor : ‘‘I never saw such an obedient, willing 
boy as your little sonis. No matter what task you 
set for him, he goes at it as cheerfully as if it were 
play. How he loves to please you!” 

Host: ‘‘ Yes, he’s getting ready for the panto- 
mime season.” 


Ol 


Clergyman (solemnly): ‘‘I greatly sympathise 
with you in your affliction, madam, but you should 
not abandon yourself to grief. You should know 


Young Widow: ‘‘ But who would want to mairy 
a@ woman with three children ?” 


Oe 


German Band Leader: ‘‘ You vants us to blay 
at der funeral? ‘es it a military funeral ?” 

Householder: ‘‘No, it’s tho funeral of my 
brother. He was a private citizen. He requested | 
that your band should Play at his funeral.” ~ 

Band Leader (proudly): ‘‘My pand, eh? Vy 
he shoose my pand?” haa ier cos eee 

Householder: ‘‘ He said he wanted everybody to 
feel sorry he died,” Felt” 4 Mba ee aye 


4 


popular topic, and treat it freshly. Don’t affect 
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HOW | STUDY MY PARTS, 


& 4 Much depends upon the kind of part I am to 
play. When I used to play in dramas, tragedies, 
and such forgotten affairs, I found it necessary to 
_ go to my room, lock myself in, and go at the lines 
_ just asa schoolboy would study his lesson, beat- 
ae ang yen word deep into my memory. But since 
I haye been playing leading parts in the comic 
_ opera, I find that a different system is necessary in 
order to acquire’ lines and ‘‘ business” as rapidly 
and as thoroughly as possible. So now when I get 
my part I first read it over very carefully to get the 
characteristics of the individual, his relations to the 
_ other parts, and the definite purpose of every scene 
- inwhich he appears. Then [I go over it again to 
deyote my attention entirely to the ‘‘business”’ he 

is required to perform. 

I read the part from the manuscript of the opera 
over several times with these objects in view 
solely, and without ical ee to memorise any of 
the speeches until I know exactly why the 
character exists, what he is called upon to do, and 
until I haye formed my own ideas as to how he 
would appear and act under the required condi- 
tions. By this time I have, without any especial 
effort, retained many of the most important 
speeches in my mind, and [ have a very clear 
remembrance of the context. ‘hen I study the 
lines of each scene, studying rather to fix the place 
for each speech in my mind by recalling the sub- 

stance of the preceding speech that is spoken by 
_ others, or else by the ‘‘ business” that accom- 
__ panies the speech, if there be any. 
«I don’t pay much attention to ‘‘cues” until I 
_ get to rehearsal; I find they will come to me 
Br oey enough with a few rehearsals. Before the 
st night I will know that part so thoroughly that 
_ every page of the manuscript will be photographed 
_on my mind, and I can tell you where an ink spot 
or an erasure is to be found, 

I don’t like typewritten parts nearly so well as 
those prepared in script, for the reason that the 
_ latter kind nearly always has some characteristic 
guide mark thatsuggests the speech you are striving 

_ torecall. I haye frequently found that by copying 
a part out in my own handwriting I could help my 
_ memory yery much, but I don’t often resort to this 
‘nowadays. My memory is not very treacherous, 
_ andI generally retain my lines pretty securely, 
but I am always intensely nervous on “first 

_ nights.” 

Night is my best time for study. I find that 
when I go to bed ‘‘rough perfect” after an hour or 
two of attention to my part I almost invariably 
wake up the next day ‘‘ dead-letter perfect.” The 
mind seems to be in a far more receptive condition 

_ when the house is still, everybody else in bed, and 
nothing to distract the attention. Iam glad to say, 
however, that I never permitted myself to become 
subject to ‘‘moods”—that is to say to encourage 
myself in the belief that there were only certain 
times and certain conditions when I could study a 
part. Ofcourse Ihave my preferences, but I am not 
a victim to them. 


— ee ee 


Teacher: “‘Name some of the most important 
things existing to-day which were unknown one 
hundred years ago,” 

Tommy: ‘‘ You and me.” 


——:0: —— 
; The young dramatist, telling the story of his 
new play to the new manager, said: ‘ As the two 
robbers crawl in at the window the clock strikes 
on 


er” i 
“Ah,” said the manager, ‘‘ which one ?” 

:0:—— 
Ambitious Maiden : “It’s just too mean for any- 

_ thing. The editor sent my beautiful and pathetic 
story back without reading it,” ahalhy 
__ Fond Mother: ‘‘Dearie me! How do you 
_ know?” . 

_ Ambitious Maiden: “Pye looked all through 
every page, and there isn’t a tear-drop anywhere,” | 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
“THE MOUSE TOWER.” 


A GERMAN LEGEND, 


The Bishop of Mentz was a wealthy prince, 
Wealthy and proud was he; 

He had all that was worth a wish on earth— 
But he had not charitie! 


He would stretch out his empty hands to bless, 
Or lift them both to pray ; 

But alack! to lighten man’s distress, 
They moved no other way. 


A iamine came; but his heart was still 
As hard as his pride was high ; 

And the starving poor but thronged his door 
To curse him and to die! 


At length from the tower rose a clamour so loud, 
That a cruel plot laid he ; 

He opened one of his granaries wide, 
And bade them enter free. 


In they rush’d—the maid and the sire, 
And the child that could barely run— 
Then he clos’d the barn, and set it on fire, 

And burnt them every one! 


And loud he laugh’d at each terrible shriek, 
And cried to his archer-train, 

‘The merry mice !—how shrill they squeak !|— 
They are fond of the bishop’s grain!” 


But mark, what an awful judgment soon, 
On the cruel bishop fell ; 

With so many mice his palace swarm’d, 
That in it he could not dwell. 


They gnaw’d the arras aboye and beneath, 
At no sayoury dish did they quibble, 

And shortly their sacrilegious teeth 
Began the bishop to nibble, 


He flew to his castle of Ehrenfels, 
By the side of the Rhine so fair ; | 
But they found the road to his new abode, 
And came in legions there. 


He built him, in haste, a tower tall 
In the tide, for better assurance ; 

But they swam the river, and scal’d the wall, 
And worried him past endurance. 


One morning his skeleton there was seen, 
By a load of flesh the lighter ; 

They had picked his bones uncommonly clean, 
And eaten his yery mitre! 


Such was the end of the Bishop of Mentz, 
And oft at the midnight hour, 

He comes in the shape of afog so dense, 
And sits on his old ‘‘ Mouse-Tower.” 


CLOSES TO-DAY (MONDAY). 


BX TRA PRISBE. 
TO BE GIVEN AT ONCE. 


By this time most of the competitorsin our grand Count- 
ing Competition have no doubt counted the “a’s” and 
‘‘t’s”’ in the first thirty chapters of THE RACH FOR 
WHALTH, 

With the object of finding out how many of our readers 
have entered this competition we offer a prize of a 


| GUINEA to the sender of the list most nearly correct. 


In the event of more than one competitor being abso- 
lutely correct, the prize wil] either be divided or given to 
the sender of the first correct list opened. This will not 
interfere with the grand £50 Compétition, and when com- 
petitors send in their totals for the first thirty chapters 
they should keep copies. 4 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE GUINEA PRIZE. 

Send your lists with the total number of “a's” and 
“t's” in each of the first thirty chapters clearly stated. 

All lists to reach this Office to-day (MONDAY), 16th 
NOVEMBER, and to be addressed to the “Com- 


petition Hditor” of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and, 13, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 


The numbers sent in will be kept quite secret until the 


close of the £50 Competition. 


The Result of the Guinea Competition will be an- 


RgpHoed in No, bh dated 5th Desemher. 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC THE 


soe 

There is no class of artists, who in their cal 
are as dexterous as pickpockets. 
double incentive. Not only does a pickpocket find 
a bait for effort and exertion in success, but he has 
the added spur of a fear of failure. Success means 
as much to a pickpocket as to any man, and failure 
means a great deal more. A vocation in which the 
slightest slip means loss of liberty, and perhaps of 
life, will ever require to have a degree of expertness 
in its followers not present in more reputable and 
safer avenues of trade. 

Pickpockets, like poets, are born, not made. Their 
nerves must be iron, and yet as sensitive as instinct. 
Their hands must be as complete in make-up and 
accomplishment as Hermann’s, and strong as steel 
while light as down. Out of the vast army of 
humanity. who are soldiers of the shadows only one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. can or do become pickpockets. 
These form the nobility of thieves, and are 
reverenced by the burglar, the footpad, the sneak, 
and the ‘‘ con” man as of a higher class than they. 
The practice of a pickpocket while not really at 
work is as constant as that of some famed professor 
of the viol ot harp. He keeps pace with the pro- 
fession. No sooner does some jeweller inyent a 
new fastening for diamond pins or studs than these 
men of finest touch devise the motion which evades 
its purpose. . 

The chief object of a pickpocket, after certainty, 
is speed. He cannot dally with his victim by the 
hour. What he does is to be over in a flash. 
Speaking of pins and studs, there has never been a 
fastening so complex but the expert thieves could 
defeat it ina motion. They do in their business as 
fine work as any artist, and the thief himself could 
not analyse or explain its detail. His powers of 
execution haye gone far beyond his power of per- 
ception or relation. y uf 

A pickpocket consults his own nervous condition 
constantly. No fine lady ever has such a time with 
her nerves as this aristocrat of the outlaws. If he 
does not feel right he won’t ‘‘ work.” When he 
does, I’ve known one on the impulse to take a tram~- 
car or omnibus, and, seating himself side to the 
window, survey the shirt front of every would-be 
passenger as the car came up. The moment one 
showed a diamond in his shirt front or cravat the 
thief would hurry to the footboard to get off. He 
would time his mancuvyres so as to meet his man 
on the step of the car. They would collide. The 
thief’s hat—a stiff silk or Derby—is in his left 
hand, and coyers his dexterous right, which is put 
forward to protect its owner in the collision. It 
touches the newcomer right where the diamond 
sparkles, and is still covered by the hat in the other: 
hand. With an apology, the thief steps out of the 
way. The whole affair isthe tenth part of a second, 
but as he bows his regrets he has th ediamond in 
that mysterious hand of his, and as I have said, he 
could not detail the moves by which he obtained it, 
even if he should try. 


OT 


“And I suppose, like a brave soldier, you 
followed your colours ?”” ' 
: «Yea, TS hanever there was battle T noticed the 
colours were flying, so I fled, too. 


——:0:—— 
He: ‘ You loved me once.” rie 
She: ‘* Yes, when I was young and foolish. 
He: ‘And you rejected me.” 
She: “Um! then I couldn’t have been so very 
foolish, after all.” 


10: 

Lady: ‘‘ How long did you remain in your last 
place Hs ; 

Applicant : 0 
no Baan the leddy 7 ee all. 

es imsical, was she : 

HG Naide abe was that. The first night she com- 
plained because I boiled tho tay, an’ th’ very next 
morning she complained because I did not boil the 


coffee, Thin I left,” 


«Suro Lleftin wan day. There was 
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By W. E. MANNING, 


No,118—"IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


Times there are in life when I 
Feel miserably sad ; 

When thinking of those ‘‘ might-have-beens,” 
Which would have made me glad. 

My lonely moments are annoyed 
By restlessness of mind, 

And I am racked by vain regrets 
Of chances left behind. 

But be what may the mem’ry, 
Whate’er may be the theme; 

IT look on it as fancy, 
Or think it but a dream. 


I’ve missed some opportunities 
Within my short career, 

But now, in place of winning smiles, 
Dame Fortune does a sneer. 

I would not take the chances held 
Like nectar to my lips; 

Now other men have got the fruit, 
Whilst I have nought but pips. 

At times, I vow a thousand things 
Could I the past redeem, 

Then I revel in a fancy 
And waken from a dream. 


When I was but a youth I found 
Life was not quite ideal. 

Far from it, for at times it proved, 
Alas! too yery real. 

Upon the sly I used to smoke 
Dad’s cigarettes and pipe, 

And take the apples from the trees, 
When they were far from ripe. 

Then what with father’s soothing hand, 
And illness, life did seem 

Aught else but just a fancy, 
And far, far, from a dream. 


Full well do I remember once, 
With a few school chums I went 
To Farmer Jones’s orchard, 
On villainy intent. 

With thief-like stealth we scaled the fence 
The night was calm and dark, 
We got within the precincts, then 

A dog began to bark. 
But as I tried to clamber back, 
I gave a painful scream ; 
My trousers took his fancy, 
And the pain was not a dream. 


When I was launched into the world, 
My own rough course to go, 

I thought I knew what seeds to plant, 
And where those seeds to sow. 

I dabbled in the Stock Exchange, 
Had dealings with the law; 

Promoted various companies, 
Until at last I saw 

The City was too warm for me, 
Folks would my acts misdeem, 

So [left them like a fancy, 
To think of me as a dream. 


All chances lost, I looked around, 
The world seemed then a blank; 

The more go, since I knew I had 
No balance at thé bank. 

I knew that something soon must prove 
The turning point of life; 

A sudden inspiration came— 
To seek a wealthy wife. 

I found arich and beauteous maid, 
And gained her heart’s esteem ; 

Alas! my love was fancy, while 
Her wealth was but a dream. 


> 
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* Vols. L., IL, IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
twelve recitations; price 


ready, each volume containi 
sixpence par volume, post tata severpence, 
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It seemed that both of us were but 
Adventurers at best, 

Td sworn I had unbounded wealth, 
She, too, to wealth confessed. 

"Twas only afterwards I knew 
To what my life must cling, 

I'd sported all my ready cash 
In purchasing the ring. 

I thought of distant foreign climes, 
Of record-breaking steam— 

My departure was no fancy, 
But a realistic dream. 


I did not stop to think of what 
My ‘‘one-day ” wife would say. 

‘* Absence,” I wrote, ‘‘might make the heart 
Grow fonder; and some day 

Should fortune turn her smile once more 
On me across the main; 

Well, under that sweet circumstance 
She'd see me back again.” 

But night brought thoughts of ma-in-law, 
And [ would start and scream, 

To find ’twas but a fancy, 
A passing, hideous dream. 


A few months passed, and by a stroke 
Of luck I made a pile ; 

"Twas pleasant once again to feel 
The warmth of fortune’s smile, 

I laughed and shook hands with myself, 
Forgot my griefs and cares, 

Was heedless of the fact that they 
At times come unawares. 

One day a form confronted me, 
Then pleasure lost its cream ; 

I knew it was no fancy, 
Much less was it a dream, 


For in that form I recognised 
The wife from whom Id fled. 

‘‘ Ah, Tom,” said she, ‘‘ I got your note, 
And came to you instead.” 

And then a miracle was worked, 
Her voice disturbed my mate, 

Who sprang up, rubbed his eyes, and cried 
‘‘ Why, bless my soul! it’s Kate!” 

I looked at Jack and then at Kate, 
Who gave a startled scream; 

I knew / didn’t fancy, 
Was sure / didn’t dream. 


It proved on explanation that 
Kate some two years ago 

Had run away from Jack because 
His funds had dwindled low. 

He’d done his best to find his wife, 
But searches proved in yain ; 

But now he had her safely back, 
And I was free again. 

Now, if this tale appears to you 
Quixotic to extreme; 

Just put it down to fancy, or 
Imagine it a dream. 


’ 


a 


Oustomer: ‘‘ Why do you spell cream, ‘ créme’?” 
Clerk (in a burst of confidence): ‘‘So that we 
can charge a higher price for it.” 
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81st November, 1891. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A BOY. 


John Gladstone, the father of the ex-Premier of 
Great Britain, trained his children to give a reason 
for every opinion they offered. It was in this way 
that William E. Gladstone was early trained to 
debate. 

On one occasion William and his sister Mary 
disputed as to where a certain picture ought to be 
hung. An old Scotch servant came in with a 
ladder, and stood irresolute while the argument 
progressed, but as Miss Mary would not yield, 
William gallantly ceased from speech, though un- 
convinced, of course. The servant then hung up 
the picture where the young lady ordered, but 
when he had done this he crossed the room and 
hammered a nail into the opposite wall. He was 
asked why he did this. ‘‘Aweel, miss, that will 
do to hang the picture on when ye'll haye come 
round to master Willie’s opeenion.” ge 

The family generally did come round to William’s 
opinion, for the resources of his tongue-fencing 
were wonderful, and his father, who admired.a 
clever feint as much as a straight thrust, never 
failed to encourage him by saying, ‘‘ Hear, hear ! 
Well said! Well put, Willie!” if the young 
debater bore himself well in the encounter. 
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Mrs. Gadd: ‘‘ Does your boy take after you or 
his father ?” : 

Mrs. Gabb: ‘‘ He takes after his father. You 
never can believe a word he says.” 


ees 


Miss Enthusiasm: ‘‘ What a noble fellow Mr. 
Blank, the poet, is! He just lives on his thoughts.” 
Mr. Cynicus: ‘‘I don’t doubt it. He looks as 
though he were accustomed to a pretty weak diet.” 


——-:0:—— 


Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard 
To get the poor dog some bread, P 
But she took by mistake some her daughter did 


bake, 
And shortly the dog was dead. 


——10:-—-- 


Bort: ‘“Do you believe that a house can be 
haunted ?” : 

Hort: ‘‘Of course. Why, my house is so 
haunted by a tailor that I don’t like to go there at, 
all,’” 


—:0:—— 
SUGGESTIVE ! 


Cora to Jake: ‘‘ Dear Jake: Come to-morrow 
evening, sure. Papa isat home, but is laid up 
with a sore foot. See? Cora.” 

Jake to Cora: ‘‘Dear Cora: I can’t come to- 
morrow evening. [| am laid up on account of your 
papa’s sore foot, f20P JAKE.” 


Re See SS 


Rural Host: ‘‘That’s a real purty pictur’, 
Painted it yerself, didn’t ye?” 

Artist: ‘‘ Yes.” 

Host: ‘‘ Been paintin’ pictur’s all y’r life ?” 

Artist: ‘“‘ Well, n—o. The fact is, that when a 
young man I first handled a brush as a sign 
painter.” 

Host: ‘‘ Well, it’s too bad you got discouraged 
so soon. Judgin’ by that pictur’, you’d have made 
a fust-class sign painter if y’d only kep’ at it.” 


Oo 


A lady, on entering the kitchen early one morn- 
ing, saw a plate and knife and fork, the former of 
which had eyidently contained cold rabbit pie. The 
lady strongly suspected a certain policeman of 
having supped off it, and the following conyersa- 
tion took place between her and the cook :— 

‘““Mary, what’s become of the cold rabbit pie 
that was left?” 

‘Oh, I didn’t think it was wanted, mum, so I 
gave it to the dog.” 
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“Does the dog use a knife and fork, then ?”~ 


asked the mistress, sarcastically. 


‘‘ Not very well yet, mum, but I’m teachin’ him 
_ to,” was the unabashed reply, its 
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THE MEN WOMEN LIKE. 


Women, as a rule, admir» large mon of 
owerful and handsome physique—not stout men, 
or those they ridicule; not fat men, for those are 
repulsive to their dainty instincts; but broad- 
shouldered, strong-limbed, athletic specimens, and 
they rather like the large hands and big feet that 
make such a happy contrast to their own delicate 
extremities. 

In dress, women like a man to be elegant rather 
than ultra fashionable and always exquisitely neat. 
They can fergivea shiny, shabby coat, which gives 
evidence of former gentility, and is well brushed, 
rather than a carelessly-adjusted and poorly- 
brushed garment in the newest cut and style. A 
woman notices first a man’s linen, next his neck~- 
tie, and if the former be immaculate, the latter 
either delicate or rich in colouring, but never over 
conspicuous or flashy, she will probably not con- 
sider his clothing further, unless she be a very 
observing woman. A man considers the clothes a 
woman wears much more observingly than a woman 
examines his. He detects changes in her dress, 
too, more quickly than she realises changes in his 
attire. 

' In fact, the kind of wearing apparel a woman 
enjoys most on a man is that which is so 
faultlessly correct in style that it does not attract 
her attention at all. It is somewhat irrelevant to 
the subject; but men like to have their apparel 
noticed and admired by women, eyen as women 
like theirs appreciated by the opposite sex. As far 
asa man’s beauty is concerned, it has less to do 


_ with woman’s regard than woman’s loveliness has 
- with man’s admiration. 


If in his beauty she 
detects the slightest element of femininity, the 
charm is spoilt. She likes a face that is bright 


with intelligence, ‘fluid with expression,” as 


Emerson says, and that responds quickly to 
changing emotions, and indicates depths whose 
mysteries it guards sacredly; and beyond that 
form and feature have little to do with their 
admiration—save that if she be a pronounced 
blonde she admires a brunette, and vice versd. 

A woman hates conceit in a man, but she likes 
the self-confidence that enables him to accept her 


_ homage, and even to command it in a royal way. 


A woman likes to make a hero of a man, and she 
prefers to have him deceive her rather than dis- 
Sppom her in regard to his worthiness of the laurels 
she would crown him with. She likes best of all 
his serenity in the midst of embarrassing circum- 
stances, his deliberation and self-reliance in the 
face of all emergencies. She doesn’t like his flattery, 
but she does enjoy his honest admiration. She 
doesn’t want him to dance attendance on her like a 
maid or a lackey, but to do her homage as a queen. 
She is piqued if he doesn’t see her handkerchief 
when she drops it, but she is annoyed if he picks it 
up in an officious way that everyone else knows she 
was awkward or careless enough to let it fall. She 
likestohave him meether as an equal intellectually, 
but to handicap himself just enough with courtesy 
in a debate so that she doesn’t get ignominously 


‘defeated. » 


As to disposition, a woman prefers to have a man 
go into a perfectly unreasonable rage twice a day, 
in a wholesome, mannish way, than to fret over 
little things like a woman. ~ 

A woman rather enjoys his indifference if it be 
not too pronounced and neyer emphasises itself into 
discourtesy or forgetfulness of the little attentions 
requisite to her comfort; and, best of all, she likes 
a little evidence of jealousy in an admirer or her 
husband or lover. She likes a man to make a con- 
fidante of her and tell her personal matters which 
no one else is supposed to know. She likes to hear 
of his club life, of his men friends and their 
peculiarities and excellences; but if there is one 
thing that bores her more than another, it is to 


hear the beauty and attractions of another woman 


discussed, particularly if that woman is a different 
type from fersalt If a man must descant at length 
on the graces of some charmer, the only way he 
can reconcile a woman to listening is to assure he 
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that she resembles that absent charmer to an 
astonishing degree. You are sure of her attention 
then for an unlimited interval. 


——— a 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR RACE-HORSES. 


The sum of £15,000 paid by Mr. Blundell Maple 
to Lord Alington and Sir F. Johnstone as the 
purchase-money of Common is the highest price 
ever paid in England for a horse. It is commonly 
reported that the Duke of Westminster received a 
larger sum for Ormonde from South America, 
though £12,000 was probably nearer the price. 
Moreover, Signor Ginistrelli was offered £20,000 
for Signorina, and the Duke of Portland a still 
higher price for Donoyan, but in these cases the 
offers were refused. Enormous as is the sum paid 
by Mr.*Maple for the winner of the Two Thousand, 
Derby, and St. Leger, it by no means follows that 
as a purely commercial and business-like speculation 
the transaction carried with it much risk. Common 
may be expected to win some more races before he 
retires from the turf, and in particular the Ascot and 
Goodwood Cups next year seem to be at his mercy. 
Then as astud horse he will very likely earn from 
£4,000 to £6,000 a year for ten years or more. When 
the Duke of Westminster paid £14,000 for Don- 
caster—the highest price given in England for a 
racehorse before Common was sold—people were 
almost shocked at his temerity and extravagance, 
and yet it has been caleulated that the Duke made 
a net profit of £160,000 out of the transaction, 
Sires of known merit such as St. Simon, Hermit, 
and Isonomy are gold mines to their fortunate 
owners, and in these days of excessive turf com- 
petition a horse who has run well but has yet a 
reputation to make at the stud will bring in 
thousands before he has proved either a success or 
a failure. 
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Wovurpn’r Do For Hxrr.—Mother: ‘I can’t 
see why you should object to Mr. Goodsense.” 

Daughter: ‘“‘I never could marry such a man as 
that. He wears the cheapest kind of ready-made 
clothes.” 

Mother: ‘‘ That is mere idiosyncrasy.” 

Daughter: ‘‘ Y-e-s, but I am afraid he'll want 
me to dress the same way.” 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


PER WEHEK FOR THREE YHARS 
(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 
of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
is found upon the deceased at the time of the accident. 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days. Any 
number of Bond-/ide Claims in one week recognised. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME, 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 
next-of-kin of any railway ser\uat killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
his duties, the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof, Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 


’ will increase the sum to FIFTHEN POUNDS on produc- 


tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 


Signature 
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ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON. 


This is undoubtedly a peep at Christ’s Hospital, 
or the Bluecoat School, as it is more generally 
known, in Newgate-street. Everybody in London 
knows the Bluecoat boys, with their odd, old- 
fashioned uniform of blue and yellow, lightened by 
silver buttons, and nothing whatever in the shape 
of ahat. Strangers always look at them with great 
interest, ask what they are, and, having found out, 
pay ayisit to Christ’s Hospital school, and walk 
over as much of that interesting and ancient pile 
as the gatekeeper with the black fop hat with the 
silver lace band will permit. 

The school was founded as a charity in the days 
of Edward VI. Boys who could not otherwise 
obtain an education on account of the poverty of 
their parents, or the lack of them, were here to be 
given an education, and a pretty thorough one, too. 
But as the years rolled on and gaye place to others, 
the reel charity boy rolled on too, and gaye place 
to others who would be indignant were it to be in- 
sinuated that they were ever on the most distant 
terms with charity. 


The site of the school contains five and one-fourth 
acres. So vast are the buildings that in many of 
the corridors and other passages that are open to 
the elements the roar of London is unheard or falls 
upon the ear in a sleepy murmur. 

The great dining-hall is the second largest of the 
kind in London—that of Westminster ranking first. 
It is one hundred and ninety-five feet long from 
wall to wall. At the north end is a gallery for 
visitors and friends of the governors during an 
entertainment. On the face of the gallery are the 
royal arms. At the other end of the hall is the 
organ and a piace for the choir. There, too, are 
the arms of the school—two Bluecoat boys. Five 
rows of oak tables stretch from one end of the hall 
to the other, and on each side of each row is a row 
of oak benches. At these tables the boys—of 
whom there are seyen hundred and fifty—eat three 
meals a day, haying first laid the tables, which they 
clear when the meal is over. 

Against the east wall, about the centre, is an 
old-fashioned reading-desk. In this one of the 
seniors, or Grecians as they are called, reads before 
and after meals three times a day. The Bluecoat 
boys should be able to take care of themselves 
almost anywhere, for they are taught to do every- 
thing for themselyes. They make their own beds 
and make them well. In each dormitory there are 
fifty iron bedsteads. They black their own boots, 
with the exception of the monitors and first 
Grecians for whom some younger boy is expected 
to perform the operation, but for this he must be 
paid, as fagging is not practised. < 

According to the rules no child shall be admitted 
whose parents or relations do not need assistance 
towards his education and maintenance, though this 
rule is not rigidly enforced. Boys are admitted now 
by competition, so that ‘‘brains,” and not poverty is 
an open sesame. 

Admission is by presentation of a goyernor—there 
are three hundred governors—or the council of 
almoners. Each governor is restricted to one pre- 
sentation in six years. Tobe admitted a boy must, 
of course, be in good health, be intelligent, and 
able to read and write. The boys have a splendid 
playground. It is paved, however, so cricket is out 
of the question. Football is the principal amuse- 
ment, and very odd the boys look when they tuck 
up their long coats in order to be unhampered while 
they try to kick holes in the ball or in each other. 


——___+—___— 


Clara (exhibiting photograph): ‘‘How do you 
like it?” 

Hattie: ‘It’s perfectly lovely!” 

“You think it a good likeness ?” 

‘Oh, no; it doesn’t look a particle like you, you 
know! But I wouldn’t mind that, Clara; you are 
notlikely to haye such wonderful luck again if you 
sit a thousand times.” 
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Our Weekly Riscellany. 
Cenc, 


THERE are 156,973,873 watches in use at the 
present time. 


One hundred and eighty millions of tons of coal 
were mined in Great Britain last year. 


In Corrv sheets of paper pass for money; one 
sheet buys one quart of rice, or twenty sheets a 
piece of hemp cloth. 


SIXTY THOUSAND bushels of potatoes have been 
allowed to rot in one district in California because 
it would not pay to dig them. 


To SAVE THE FINGER-NAILS, an ingenious fellow 


. 


has invented a pocket knife, the blades of which 
are made to open by touching a spring, 


THE TEMPLE OF Hom-mon-J1, at Inkegami, 
begun in 1282, and finished in 1307, is one of the 
most famous religious structures in Japan. 

For Oash Down!—Some rich landlords in 
Philadelphia reward prompt- paying tenants by 
allowing fiye per cent. discount on rents paid on the 
first of the month. 


InpiAn TrREASURE.—It is estimated that the 
treasure lying idle in India in the shape of hoards 
of ornaments amounts to £250,000,000. A com- 
petent authority calculates that in Amrista City 
alone there are jewels to the value of £200,000, 000. 


AN HYE-OPENER FOR THE LApDIES.—So much 
has the art of dressing and dyeing feathers been 
developed, that numbers of the seemingly rare 
feather boas which haye been worn during the 
summer have simply been made from the plumage 
of the ordinary fowl. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY F'EAT,—A Norwegian liying 


in the sixteenth century was accounted a master 


hand at minute contrivances. In proof of this it is 
recorded that he made sixteen thousand dishes of 
turned ivory, in every respect without a flaw, and 
so tiny that all of them could be safely cradled in a 
cup of usual size, 


AN INVISIBLE MUSICIAN recently caused much 


_ curiosity and a little fright because of the unaccount- 
~ able sounds which came nightly from a piano in a 


West-end residence. Close watch and subsequent 


- inyestigation led to the discovery of the concealed 
. musician. 


It wasa mouse, which had made its nest 
in the piano, and amused itself by wandering over 


the keys. 


- soldiers to fire. 


A TRAGIO AFFAIR recently happened at Sax 
Weimar, Germany, which shows it will not do to 
trifle in that country with the troops. A military 
convict escaped from prison and made for the woods. 
He met a detachment of soldiers returning from 
ball practice, and the officer, recognising the 
fugitive, ordered him to stop. No heed was paid 
to the order, whereupon the officer ordered the 
One volley was sufficient. The 
conyict fell dead at the first fire. 


AN Empress Finis up A Census PArgr.—On 


her late tour through Southern France, Italy and 
- Dalmatia, the ex-Empress Eugénie, the widow of 
~ Napoleon III., stopped in a small town just at the 
_ time when the census was taken, and was com- 


pelled to fillup a census form. This is the way 


she gave an account of her personality: Marie 


- Bugénie, Countess of Pierrefond, sixty-four years 


of age, born in Grenada, Spain; naturalised in 
France; a widow; a traveller.” 


Every seyenth man in England is a Londoner. 
Or the 1,900 policemen in Chicago, 1,555 are 
Trishmen. 


EuROPEAN powers have claims upon nearly throe- 
fourths of the entire area of Asia. 


EVERY WORKMAN IN JAPAN wears on his cap 
and on his back an inscription giving his business 
and his employer's name. : 

SALT AS A TOOTH-POWDER is better than almost 
any other dentifrice. It keeps the teeth very white, 
the gums hard and rosy, and the breath fresh. 


THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE VATICAN may be 
imagined when the Pope puts 2,200 beds in it at 
the disposal of the French pilgrims free of charge. 


ANYONE can add strength and weight to his body 
by rubbing well with olive oil after a warm bath. 
Oil baths are particularly beneficial to delicate 
children. ; 


No Bustyrss !—The first German Court of Jus- 
tice has held a session in Heligoland. The calendar 
was a blank. Theclerk registered the fact that the 
court met and adjourned and all was over. 


WoMEN IN Inp1A.—There are more women in 
British India (124,000,000) than there are men, 
women, and children in Great Britain, France, and 
Germany put together, with the population of 
several minor states cast in as well. 


AGaAinst Brrp Ki~iine.—Bird loyers will be 
glad to hear that the membership roll of the Society 
for the Protection of Birds is daily increasing. 
The only undertaking made by a member is not to 
wear the feathers of any bird not killed for food, 
save those of tho ostrich. 


THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE BOoNAPARTISTS 
Prince Louis Napoleon is about seven-and-twenty. 
He is a tall, slim-built, wiry young man, with an 
expression of intelligence tinged with melancholy. 
He is affable of manner and ‘somewhat artless on 
the surface; but mentally he is credited with being 
as subtle as a sixteenth-century Florentine. 


BJORNSON, THE NORWEGIAN NOVELIST, writes so 
abominably that no one but his wife can read his 
untidy MS. Fru Bjornson helps her husband a 
great deal by copying all he writesandrecopying after 
he has corrected and altered, until sometimes she 
writes the whole of the book three or four times 
over. Itis only the amateurs, whose MS. is not 
worth deciphering, that presume to send bad copy 
to the publishers. 


QuEER Businuss.—Walter Besant tells an odd 
story of Nnglish journalistic methods. <A certain 
writer sent an article—signed, and with an attrac- 
tive title—first to one journal, and, when it was 
declined, to another. Both times it came back, 
aftera longish interval, ‘‘ marked. by theinky thumb 
of the compositor.” The author put away his 
manuscript. Then he meditated. Then he began 
to take the two journals. Ina fortnight he found 
his article in each of the papers, unsigned and 
under another title. 


A WONDERFUL EXAMPLE OF PATIENCE in. the 
Chinese is afforded by a consular report dealing 
with the manufacture of salt in Central China. 
Holes about six inches in diameter are bored in the 
rock by means of a primitive form ofiron drill, and 
sometimes a period of forty years elapses before the 
coveted brine is reached, so that the work is carried 
on from one generation to another. During this 
time the boring, as may be imagined, goes down to 
an immense depth. When brine is found it is 
drawn up in bamboo tubes by a rope working over 
a large drum turned by bullocks. The brine is 
evaporated in ‘iron cauldrons, the heat being supplie 
by natural gas, which is generally found in the 
vicinity of the salt wells. 
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TireRE are twenty-three acres of land to every 
inhabitant of the globe. Prat 


Axour one-third of the human race, 400,000,000 
of people, speak the Chinese language. ee; 


THE NEW OUNARD STEAMSHIP will be about three 
times the size of the Scotia, which ten years ago 
was the largest vessel of the line. 


Our GrnzrAs.—Taking the officers holding — 


honorary rank into account, there are 2,050 generals 
in the British army, or nearly one for eyery 100 
soldiers. 


Aw oil painting owned in Philadelphia shows, it 
it is claimed, that the first man to wear russet shoes 
in America was Christopher Columbus; that, in 
fact, he landed in them. 


ArT IN THE Frencu Capitat.—lIt is believed 


that there are eighteen hundred professional — 


women painters, sculptors, and engravers in Paris, _ 


besides those who liye by painting menus, fans, &e, 


“Tor on PARLE FRANeAIs.”—At an important 
crossing in the City there is a policeman who 
speaks French like a Parisian, haying, in fact, 
though English born, lived for many years in the 
French capital, : 


THE CIGARETTE-SHAPED BULLETS which were 
used by the insurgent army in the battle near 
Valparaiso, and proved so destructive to Balma-- 
ceda’s forces, have great penetrating power. In 
some cases the bullet passed through one man and 
lodged in the soldier behind him, killing both. 


THE Princes oF InptA are still able to indulge 
in royal whims and extravagances. One of them 
recently had made in Paris a bed worth £5,000. 
Its canopy is supported by four automatic female 
figures that wave fans to cool the air. The mattress 
is a huge musical box which, when one lies upon it, 
plays operatic airs, 


Livine Frenco Dvuxes.—A French Royalist 
journal gives the number of the Dukes in France 
at sixty-two. Of these thirty date from the old 
Monarchy, seventeen from the First Hmpire, 
ninefrom the Restoration, two from Louis Phillippe, - 
and four from the Second Hmpire. ‘The oldest 
Duke is Duc de Mortemart, who was born in 1794, 


and the youngest the Duc de Guiche, who wasborn _ 


in 1879. 


A Novetty In Rat Trars.—Rats are yery selfish. 
A provincial lady has discovered this fact, and 
acting upon it, placed a piece of looking-glass in 
the side of a trap. opposite the entrance. The rat, 
seeing the reflection of an animal of its kind about 
to enter, hastens its movements, and of course gets 
in first. The lady who thought of this trick has 
been quite successful in catching rats, and in the 
very trap which before they had studiously 
shunned, . ' : 


Ay Hisroricat Sror.—The activity in the royal _ 


gun factories at Spandau, near Berlin, has almost 
ceased. A year ago more than 4,000 workmen were 
employed in the factories. ‘T'o-day less than one- 
tenth of that number remains. 
content among the towspeople in consequence, 


although disinterested persons look upon the dis- 


charge of the labourers as a guarantee of peace. 
Spandau, by the way, is the scene of the famous 
vault in which part of the money paid as indemnity 
by France in 1871 is kept. 


PATENT DHPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Hditor of SPARE MOMENTS, wh 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stampe 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
wrapper, a 4B ones aganeon es | 

LAW.—The Legal Hditors of SPARH MOMENTS will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full par- 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompani 
an Inquiry Coupon cut from the wrapper, 
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There is great dis- — 
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_ 21st November, 1 
_ NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE! 
_ Tho drummer of a certain band in a Lancashire 
town is a man of about five feet in height. Wish- 
ing to appear to as great advantage ag possible, ho 
holds his drum up so far that he cannot see anyone 
infront. When parading through the town, this 
band is in the habit of always going in one direc- 
_ tion. The other day the leader thought he would 
change the route a little, and so turned down a by- 
street. The drummer, being the last man, did not 
_ see this movement, and so went the accustomed 
_ way drumming as hard as he could. By-and-by, 
after finishing his part, and not hearing the others, 
he stopped and moved his drum on one side to see 
what was the matter. His astonishment was so 
: Breet on finding himself alone that he turned to the 
_ bystanders and said: 
a ‘“Hegh! Has ony on ye 
BS abeawt here ?” 


seen a brass band 

eS 
PAT’S REQUEST. 

In days when flogging was in vogue as a punish- 

: ment in the Navy, a Scotchman and an Irishman 

| on the arrival of their ship in harbour obtained 

leave to go ashore for a couple of days, and haying 

indulged in a drop too much they overstayed the 

period of leaye granted them. When they did put 

in an appearance they were ordered fifty lashes 

each, On the day of the punishment a parade was 

ordered to witness the infliction of the flogging. 

When all was ready, the Scotchman asked, as 

a fayour, to be allowed a piece of canvas 

on his back while he received his flogging. 

_ The captain granted his request, and, turning to 

___ the Trishman, asked him if he required anything on 

his back while he was being flogged, to which he 

replied : . 
er “‘Tf ye plaze, yer honour, I'd loike to have 
_ the Scotchman on my back, if ye wouldn’t mind.” 


ee SL 


*« Are you a writer ?” aS 

‘‘No, I'm a compositor, but I often have to do 
considerable righting when the ‘copy’ is particu- 
larly bad.” 


——!0:——— 


What is that which occurs once in a minute, 
twice in a moment, and not once in a hundred 
years ? 

The letter ‘‘ M.” 

—0:—— 
Robby : ‘‘ How did the Sphinx get the credit for 
being so wise, papa?” 

Mr. Norris: ‘‘ By keeping its mouth shut for 
three thousand years.” 


ore te 


Bs _ A young gentleman wishes to know which is 
proper to say on leaving a young lady friend after 
_ & late call—good-night or good-evening ? 
_ Neyer tell a lie, young man, say good-morning. 


‘ 
Pet, 
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Soe ee 


Debrown (calling on friend): ‘Why, hello, 
Jonjones, I expected to find you dead. i thought 
you intended to commit suicide to-day ?” 

Jonjones: ‘‘SoT did, but I’m nof feeling very 
well to-day, so I’ve put it off for a few days.” 

a a a f= Se 
Brother: ‘f And you rejected him ?” 
Sister: ‘‘T did.” ai 
: ‘He has the reputation of being a large-hearted 
man.” an 

P __ “That’s the trouble with him; he is too large- 

q hearted. He can love half-a-dozen women at the 

¥ same time.” 5 

; —0:4-—— DS ie 

; Parson: ‘‘ Excuse me, Pat, but I’m prompted to 

give you a timely bit of adyice—beware of the 

. bottle!” / 

_ Pat: ‘“Indade and Oi will, sorr! Oi cut me li 

bad wance drinkin’ out of a coot-glasg bottle, an 
‘em now before. 


Oi'm moighty car’ful to inshpict 
turnin’ ’em up to me lip.” — 
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A man’s sins are his creditors, and, like them, 
they are sure to find him out, 
——10:—— 
Sho: “You say that my consenting to marry 
you has made you very happy?” 
He: ‘‘ Yes. You see what a simple thing it 
takes to make me happy.’’ 


:0:—— 

Tom: ‘‘ Harry looks as if his supper didn’t agree 
with him.” 

Jack: ‘‘ Well, it ought to have agreed with him ; 
he didn’t have to pay for it.” 


10: —— 
Doctor: ‘‘Make up your mind there is no pain, 

and there is none. Five shillings, please.” 
Patient (moving towards the door): ‘‘ Make up 

your mind there is no payin’, and there is none.” 


a as 


‘“lvo hearts that beat as one— 
A heavy step—a scare— 
And when her pa arrived 
One heart alone was there.” 


Ao oer 


Young Lady Tourist (to Mountain Guide): ‘‘ Do 
you make a good living at your business ?”’ 

Guide: ‘‘ Yes, miss. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Young Lady: ‘‘I fancied you might find it up- 
hill work.” 


crevice OY pemarrri 


‘‘ What makes your chicky hold up its head in 
that funny way when it drinks?” asked wee 
Tommy. 

“Sh!” whispered little Clara, ‘Chicky is re- 
turning thanks.” 

——:0: —— 

“‘Oh, I'm a great favourite with little Maudie,” 
said Uncle George. ‘‘She’s very exclusive with 
her affections. Just listen. Maudie, dear, who 
does 00 love?” 

“* Kyerybody,” said Maudie. 


——:0:——— 


**Did you take me for a fool when you married 
me?f” cried an angry husband, in the thick of a 
domestic quarrel; to which the wife meekly re- 
sponded; ‘‘No, James, I did not; but then you 


always said I was no judge of character.” 
——:0:-——— 
His First Venture. 


Friend (to young photographer): ‘‘ Well, how 
are you getting along? Taken any negatives yet?” 


Photographer: ‘‘Yes; one. I proposed to 
Amelia last night, and she refused me.” 
:0:—— 


Mrs. Dolliver (to the new girl): ‘‘ Noreena, throw 
this water out of the window, but be sure you look 
out.” (Ten seconds later.) ‘‘ What's the matter?” 

Noreena: ‘‘I looked out, mum, and I saw the 
water go all over as fine a gentleman as you'd care 
to meet.” 


OS 


‘“« Always,” said papa, as he drank his coffee and 
enjoyed his morning beefsteak, ‘‘ always, children, 
change the subject when anything unpleasant has 
been said. Itis both wise and polite.” 

That evening, on his return from business, he 
found seyeral of his flower beds despoiled, and the 
tiny imprint of slippered feet silently bearing wit- 
ness to the small thief. 


‘‘Mabel,” he said to her, ‘did-you pick my’ 


flowers P” 

‘* Papa,” said Mabel, ‘‘ did you see a monkey in 
the city to-day ? We had a——” 

“Never mind that. Did you pick my flowers, 
Mabel?” 

“Papa, what did grandma send me?” 
“Mabel, what do you mean? Did you pick my 
flowers? Answer me, yes or no.” 
Ves, papa, I did; but I thought I would 


change the subject.” 


\ 


pints ( 
‘i 
VERRY lo ee 


HE WEARS NO CHAIN. 


An Englishman having occasion to visit H——, 
a prettily situated town on the Clyde, engaged a 
porter on the quay to take charge of his luggage, 
and conduct him to an hotel, which was at a little 
distance. On the way to the hotel the traveller 
asked if H- was alargo place, and what was the 
extent of its population. Sandy gave the informa- 
tion as well as he could, when the Englishman 
asked further : 

‘Has the town a Corporation ?” 

Sandy gave no answer. Therefore, to adapt the 
question to his understanding, the stranger said : 

‘* Who governs the town !”’ 

‘The Bailie, sir,’ answered Sandy, quickly. 

“Does he wear insignia?” was the next 
question; but seeing Sandy did not comprehend 
the meaning of the word insignia, he said: 

‘* Does he wear a chain?” 

Sandy’s answer, expressed with much astonish- 
ment at the supposition, was: 

‘Oh, no, sir. Chain the Bailie! No, no. He 
gangs aboot loowse, but he’s harmless. 


Oo a ie 


“Do I understand from this,” said he, ‘that 
you wish me to cease calling here ?”’ 

‘Not at all,” said she; ‘‘ papa and mamma will 
always be glad to see you.” 


1G —— 


Tom: ‘I once loved a young girl, but, alas! she 
wasn’t made for me.” 

Jack: ‘‘ Then you didn’t marry her?” 

Tom: ‘‘ Yes, 1 did. That’s why I know.” 


een ees 


An Irish piper, who now and then indulged in a 
glass too much, was accosted by a gentleman with: 
‘Pat, what makes your face so red ?” 

‘*Plase, yer honour,” said Pat, ‘‘I always blush 
when I speak to a gintleman.” 


10! 


Teacher: ‘‘But, Johnnie, what are you doing 
with your shoes and stockings off ?” 

Johnnie: ‘‘ The book wants to know how many 
four times five is, and I hayen’t got enough fingers, 
so I have to count my toes.” 


Coates 


Mr, Jonathan Trump: ‘‘ What's the matter with 
young Darlington? Hoe’s going into the con- 
servatory as pale as a ghost with Dolly Flicker.” 

Miss Penelope Peachblow: ‘‘Going into a de- 
cline, I take it, from what I know of Dolly.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisemenis is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra, is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THY POST ONLY. or further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—Sheets of Stamps on approval; good discount 
given.—urs. Rondel and Son, Birmingham Boarding-house, Jersey. 
Collections bought. 

Fifty Foreign Stamps, all different, Tunis, Chili, Mexico, 
Argeutine, Cuba, Turkey, &c., 7d. One Hundred, all different, 
1s.1d. Approval sheets sent on application—A,.H., Thompson, 
Lane End-terrace, Hipperholme, near Halifax, 

For sale, one of Buttle’s Albums of Forcign Stamps. What 
offers ?—Letters only to Oluderay, 34, Clarence-road,. Kentish 
Town. 

T have 50,000 old English Red Penny Stamps, and 70,000 present 
issue, tied up in packets of 60 Iwill se.l the lot for 10:., carriage 
paid, or something useful in exchange.—Mrs, Hehir,67, Military- 
road Canterbury. 

RECIPES.—Vailuable recipe for making Ginger Wine, by 
which three quarts may be made for sevenpenes. sent post-free 
on receipt of sixpence (stamps). Spiendid drink,—Jastin, 5, 
Uhancer) -street, Barton-hill, Bristol. 

Genuine Secrets3—To make good Ink at 31. a gallon; scented 
Soap, ld per pound. Indiarubber Stamps. Free, eight stamps,— 
J. Jupp, 57, St. Mary’s-road, Barking. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—No better amusement for wintex 
eveninys than Freiwork, ‘’wenty-five fall-size paiterns, post free, 
sixpence.—Carter, 4, ?riuce’s-street, Devonport. 

Violin.—Splendid copy of Amati; rich, brilliant tone; fine pre- 
servation. Complete, with baize-lined case and silver-mounted 
bow, only 14s. 6d, the lot. Great bargain, 20s. worth of good 
vnsoiled music given in gratis, Most gouuine offer obtainable — 
Write Mrs, Graham, College-building , ipswich. 

Parcel of Weekly Journals, Cards, &c,, 1s, 10d.—G@. Harrison, 
Belle Vue, Wakefield. 
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Ir will be remembered that in a recent number of 
SPARE MomMENTS, we expressed our belief that at 
the conclusion of the counting competition it will 
be found that not half a dozen people are absolutely 
correct in their counts. We based this opinion on 
a trial count we made of the first two or three 
chapters, when on the totals being checked several 
letters were discovered to haye been missed. Many 
competitors thereupon wrote to us surmising that as 
we were out in the counting of the said chapters, it 
would be impossible to arrive at an absolutely 
correct total. This is a mistaken impression. Itis 
true that we shall not engage a firm of chartered 
accountants to testify to the correctness of our 
totals, because it would in our opinion be money 
wasted, for they are more likely to be incorrect in a 
matter of this kind than we are ourselves, but we 
shall by a special method of checking, which it 
would not be right for us to divulge at present, 
obtain absolutely reliable totals. 


* % * 


THAT we were correct in our assumption that at 
the conclusion of the competition not half a dozen 
persons would be correct, is proved by the result of 
a similar competition in our contemporary, The 
London Journal. The editor of that paper 
announced a small prize to be given to the person 
who counted correctly the number of ‘‘e’s” con- 
tained in the first four chapters of a story, recently 
commenced. He received about a thousand com- 
petitions, but only two persons were absolutely 
correct in their figures. If this is the result in a 
count of four chapters only, it may safely be con- 
cluded that very few persons will count correct in 
the SpARE MomeENts competition, wherein con- 
siderably more than four chapters are to be 
counted. In order to find out if our statement is 
likely to be confirmed by actual facts, we last week 
offered a guinea prize for the most accurate count 
of the first thirty chapters. The result of this con- 
test will prove whether we were right or wrong in 
our surmises. 

* *% % 


Mrs. 0. A. H. (Exeter).—The word you inquire 
about is “so.” The notice regarding back num- 
bers at the conclusion of each week’s instalment is 
to be included in the count. No apology is 
necessary; we are always glad to hear from 
readers. 

* * % 


R. Drow (Dorchester).—What two postcards do 
you refer to? We don’t remember any previous 
communications from you. Please explain. 


* * * 


J.C. R.—Many thanks for supplementing our 
reply. In order to get an absolutely correct list, 
we have this week asked the question through the 
* Queries and Replies” page. 


* * * 


A. M. J.—The coin you possess is a quarter- 
guinea of George I., dated 1718. The inscription 
is:—on the obverse—GEORGIVS D.G.M. BR. FR. ET 
HIB, REX. F.D.; on the reverse, BRYN. ET. LVN. 
DYX. S.R.IA. TH. ET EL. The translation is: 
George by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the Faith. Duke 
of Brunswick and Luneburg, Arch-Treasurer and 
Elector of the Holy Roman Empire. Its value, if 
in a good state of preservation, would be about 12s. 


* * * 


Anxious.—Write to the commanding officer, 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue), Albany - street, 
London, stating what you require, and he will 
_ send you full particulars. Pleased you like our 
journal. In January we shall enlarge to twenty- 
four pages. We haye, also, a magnificent pic- 


ture in hand, which will be presented with the | tition is closed, as we shall allow a fortn 


issue for the third week in the new year. You 
had better place your order at once to secure 
a copy. 

* * * 

DovstruL. — General Gordon was killed at 
Khartoum, We cannot tell you where he was 
buried. Several accounts reached this country at 
the time of the fall of Khartoum to the effect that 
the General was interred with due solemnity, but 
the statements have neyer, we believe, been 
proved. 

* * * 


No Namz.—Take the painting to the nearest 
picture dealer. You would perhaps spoil it by 
attempting to clean it yourself. We cannot tell 
you ‘‘which comic paper gives the best prize for 
comic sketches.” 

* * * 


‘‘ALPHA.”’—You may recite any of the poems 
appearing in SPARE MoMENTs by simply quoting 
the source of publication on the programme if one 
is issued. 

* * * 


P. W. (Switzerland), writes us as follows :—‘‘I 
propose to emigrate to Australia next year, I am 
twenty-two years of age, strong, and enjoy first- 
rate health. Ishall have about £1,000 to invest, 
say £500 in land, the rest as capital, &c. What 
part of Australia would suit me best, do you think ? 
I should not care to settle far from a railway, or 
town, or in a part which is subject to droughts ; 
a very healthy climate would be an important 
consideration, one that is not too hot. I have no 
experience of farming, but haye a natural taste 
for it.’’ 

% * * 


WE should not care to take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of advising in a case of this kind. 
In the first place, land in a district possessing 
the advantages of a railway station, and situated 
near a town, would be yery expensive, almost as 
much so as in England we should imagine, con- 
sequently the £500 ‘‘P. W.” has to invest would 
not go far. His best plan would be to write to 
the Emigration Bureau, Broadway, Westminster, 
for their latest pamphlets on Australia. As the 
information contained therein is thoroughly reli- 
able, and compiled by Government officials, he 
will be better able to choose a suitable district 
than by taking any advice we might offer—even 
though the latter would be compiled from standard 
books of reference. 


* * * 


Ervest (Brighton).—The coupons are not to be 
forwarded until the close of the competition. Then 
they are to be attached to the lists of totals. 


* % * 


TERENS TasE.—It was a printer’s error. The 
word ‘‘he”’ printed for ‘‘the” was in chapter XIII, 
and the word ‘ way” for ‘‘away” in chapter 
XXVII. The dexon comp. was evidently in one 
of his jocular mocds when the reply to ‘A. R.” 
was handed to him, and thought he would play a 
joke upon us by reversing the numbers of the 
chapters. We usually present each of our 
employés with a turkey at Christmas time; but 
the individual who set that par will in all proba- 
bility be overlooked this year. Your third question 
shall have our attention, though we cannot 
promise that your suggestion shall be adopted. 


% * * 


A. J. (Southwark).—Your best plan would be to 
inquire of the captains of outgoing ships at the 
various docks. You might secure a post as cook’s 
assistant; but we believe you would have to sign 
articles for the return voyage. You could no doubt 

arrange this matter with the captain. 


a % % 


A Sotprer Reaper (Alexandria).—Yes, . there 
will be plenty of time for you to get your SPARE 


Momenrs, and send back totals before the compe- ' 


date of publication before closing. 
j * * * 


M. P. (Manchester).—It is purely a matter of 
opinion as to who is the most popular living author. 
“Unbiased ” with one ‘‘s ” is correct ; ‘‘ teetotaler ” 
with one “‘1” is correct. Neither of the words can 
be spelt in the way mnamed—at least, not 
correctly. 

* * * 


PorTER informs us that ‘‘ Commercial Traveller,” 
whose letter on the curiosities of railway travelling 
appeared in No. 149, need not go out of England 
to find the smallest railway. There is one in 
Cumberland, he tells us, named the Ravenglass and 
Eskdale Railway, which is only eight miles long, 
and possesses but three railway stations along 
the line of route. The train travels at the rate of 
five miles an hour, so that if one happens to mies 
a train he may easily overtake it by a sharp run. 
Fancy coming up to town from Brighton every 
morning at this speed! ‘‘ Porter” further states 
that the Great Western Railway Company haye no 
such engines as Flying Dutchman and Zulu, these 
names being only given to particular trains, to 
commemorate certain events in history. 


* *% * 


InqQuisiTIvE.—If you take our adyice, you will 
have nothing to do with any counting competi- 
tions where a fee is demanded. You are almost 
certain to be dissatisfied with the result, in 
addition to which you will be the fee out of pocket. 
It is the custom for counting competition pro- 
moters to set a very easy task, because they know 
perfectly well that the very simplicity of it will 
cause the fees to ‘‘rollin.” Consequently, the 
amount they announce to give in prizes is inyari- 
ably divided among so many hundreds of persons 
thatthe amount awarded to prize-winners is hardly 
worth receiving. a 

* aH * 


Fianc&kE (Newport, Mon.)—You say that the 
choice of the design of your engagement-ring has 
been left to you by your very gallant fiancé, and 
that you write to ask us about it because you do 
not ‘‘ wish to appear to Know nothing about tho 
new styles in jewelry.” If you haye never been 
affianced before, you would scarcely know much 
about the styles of engagement-rings; but we do 


not hesitate to say that your bewilderment would 


be great if you saw the vast number of novel and 
handsome designs for them in the establishments 
of our city jewellers. Love-knotsin diamonds and 
rubies, hearts in sapphire, stars in pearls and 
diamonds, horseshoes in pink topaz, with a 
rim in diamonds, single stars of emeraldand double 
stars of pearls and diamonds set close together, 
tiny butterflies and four-leaved clover are among 
the latest, the clover being in pearls with diamonds 
around the edges. Two doves ‘“‘billing and cov- 
ing” form still another. We cordially hope that 
among these designs some one may strike your 
fancy. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 
12 montha ... ... 
Gm iy, es bloc) In ceaeeeem 
e hae | locge Apel Rene Selene 

Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, 
Brisbane, 
Bombay, etc. For the Ca 
—G. A. Riches, Durban, 


ondon, Melbourne, Sydney, and 

For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
of Good Hope: 
atal, 
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ONE PENNY. 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
is fond of apractical joke, and scarcely a day passes 
that some member of his personal household does 
not fall a victim to this penchant for harmless mis- 
chief. As the Emperor is a great lover of art— 
being a painter of no mean ability, as is attested by 
the many excellent pictures which adorn the cabin 


of the Imperial yacht Hohenzollern—he never 


neglects to have some artist of acknowledged 
ability on board when out on a cruise. 
ness of this artist is to make sketches of places 
-visited, and, above all, of fétes, reviews, 
triumphal entries, &c., in which the young 


‘Emperor figures as the bright particular star. 


One morning, while the Imperial yacht was 
at anchor, the Emperor summoned his artist, 
and expressed a desire for a sketch of the land- 
The artist pleaded indisposition for 


half-hour. But no sooner had the artist settled 
down to the task than William gaye the signal 
to get under way. At first the artist was too 
intent upon his canvas to notice that his land- 
scape was slipping away from him, but 
suddenly he realised the position he was in, 
and, turning suddenly about, found his royal 
tormenter with a group of choice companions, 
convulsed with mirth. The painter »made a 
motion as if to stop, but William called out: 

**No, no, one half-hour was the time set.” 

“But the landscape, your Majesty?” 

“Will be a panorama,” cried William, 
amid shouts of laughter. 


—_——:0:—_-___ 


M. PADEREWSKEI, 


the famous Polish pianist, is generally admitted 
to be the legitimate successor of the great 
I Amidst all the present-day 
Juvenile prodigies and phenomenal exhibitions 
It 
seems impossible to exceed the limits of his 
amazing achievements. In whatever passage 
he is heard, whether light and delicate moods, 
romantic humours, or the difficult concertos of 
the great masters, his touch is perfect, his 
execution decisive, yet beautiful, and his style 
peculiarly graceful. 

Ignaci Jan Paderewski was born at Padolia, a 
province of Russian Poland, on November 6th, 
1860, and at the early age of three began to play 
the piano. At seven, his father placed him under a 
local teacher, and four years later he was sent to 
Warsaw, to acquire a knowledge of harmony and 


- counterpoint, under Roguski, and thence on to 


Berlin to be finished off. 

He made his first tour, playing his own com- 
positions, through Russia, Siberia, Servia, and 
Roumania, and proved himself to be a thorough 
master of the pianoforte. At eighteen, he was 
nominated professor of music to the Warsaw 
Conservatoire, and the money earned, the youn 
musician was in the habit of expending in the sti 
greater perfecting of himselfin his art. 

' It was at the end of 1884 that he abandoned 


; teaching - and resolyed to become a_pianistic 


The busi- | 


if 


— 


virtuoso., After a three years’ course of hard study, 
under the celebrated trainer Theodor Zeschetizky, 
he made his début before a critical Viennese, public 
in 1887, and was at once voted one of the first 
pianists of the day. A tour through Germany, 
with increasing success, followed, and in the 
autumn of 1889 he made his first appearance before 
a French audience, besoming the ‘‘lion” of ‘the 
Paris season. 

On May 9, 1890, the great pianist made his bow 
to an English audience, at the St. James’s Hall, 
and has since appeared at numerous concerts and 
recitalsin London and the provinces. 


M. PADEREWSKI. 
(From a Photograph by Eltiott and Fry.) 


He has, moreover, composed a large number of 
pianoforte pieces, many of which have attained a 
great popularity. Over eighty vocal pieces in the 
German, French, and Polish languages have also 
emanated from this successful and popular pianist’s 

en. 

Paderewski married at the age of nineteen, but 
lost his wife very early. | He was left with one son, 
who is still living, and likely to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 

Though comparatively young when he gained 
popularity, Paderewski was not intoxicated with 
his success. He possesses that rare qualification 
amongst pianists of being a wonderfully good 
and patient listener. He is ever ready with his 
aid and advice to young beginners and to those 
struggling along the rough road of ambition oyer 


which he.made such a rapid transit. 


He has a wonderfully retentive memory, and 
plays without book a wide and extensive répertoire 


of ancient and modern composers. He has made 
undoubtedly the greatest hit since Anton Rubin- 
stein and Franz Liszt held vast audiences spellbound 
by their masterly command over the instrument of 
instruments, 


10: 
SIR EDWARD CLARKE, 


the English Solicitor-General, who became 
famous through his examination of the Prince of 
Wales at the time of the baccarat scandal case, is 
asmall, compact-built, stern-faced man, of swarthy 
complexion, with keen, penetrating eyes, under 
shaggy, beetling brows, and dark, mutton-chop 
side-whiskers. He is fifty-one years of age, 
and is severely self-made, having risen from 
the ranks by sheer force of intellect and 
industry until he became the head of the. 
Criminal Bar. He has figured conspicuously 
in most of the causes célébres of late years, 
and shares with Sir Charles Russell all the 
‘“« big” business of the Courts, his income bos 
roughly estimated at about twenty thousan 
pounds, in addition to his salary as Solicitor- 
General, which is six thousand. In Parliament 
he has become conspicuous by reason of the 
various things he has attacked, including the 
English Bar and his own party. He has been 
twice married. 


———-—10: 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY 


is a very busy man. That sounds a little 
strange, as in the average mind the very name 
of Sultan seems associated with indolence, 
Oriental luxury, and vicious ignorance. And 
yet, Abdul Hamid II. is an individual far 
different from those who have ruled Turkey in 
the past. Even before being called to succeed 
his brother, his talents and abilities were 
recognised. Instead of giving himself up to 
idleness and his affairs to intriguing Ministers, 
he has always taken a great interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the welfare of his people. 

He is of medium height, well proportioned in 
his person, and carrying bravely the weight of his 
onerous duties, though there are also moments 
when an old and careworn look comes across his 
face, and when healmostpersonifiestheapathy we 
so generally connect with the Turkish character. 
His beard, cut into a slight point, is black; so are 
his hair and eyes. The latter are tender in expres- 
sion, but also penetrating, and he looks his visitors 
straightsin the face with a scrutiny that seems to 
read their thoughts. What destroys the pleasant 
first impression made by these eyes is the constant 
look of uneasiness in them. 

The fact is Abdul Hamid does not feel himself 
safe even in his own palace. He does not suspect 
any one in particular, but he is on his guard against 
everyone, 

Personally, he is most benevolent and kind- 
hearted, and scarcely a month passes that he does 
not contribute some large sum out of his private 
purse to alleviate suffering among his subjects, 
irrespective of race or religion. His only public 
appearance is on Friday, whenhe attends the Mosque | 
of St. Sophia in State. Even then he is almost con- 
cealed from view by the large hood to his carrriage. 
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The Race ; for Ciealth. 


By J. F. SMITH, 


Author of ‘‘ Minnigrey,” ‘‘ Stanfield Hali,” ‘ The 
Will and the Way,” “ The Young Pretender,” 
‘* Temptation,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DIGBY IS TAKEN FROM THE COUNTESS— 
DRIVEN MAD. 


in her boy—who, accustomed to his 
mother's gentle care and patient fondness, 
repaid her with a love deep and intelligent 
3 beyond his years. 

So closely had the infant twined himself around her 
heart, that the dread of being separated from him almost 
shook her reason. 

“He cannot mean it,” she repeated to herself. “It was 
but a threat to terrify me into compliance with his unjust 
request. He would never separate a mother from her 
child! No—no; he at least is human.” 

It was late in the evening before Alice found sufficient 
courage to ring the dressing-room bell, to summon her 
waiting-woman, To her astonishment and terror, instead 
of Elise, a tall, masculine, hard-featured woman, whom 
she had never seen before, entered the apartment. 

“ Who—who are you?” she demanded, as soon as she had 
mastered her terror, “I rang for Hlise.” 

“Tam the nurse, my lady,” replied the female, fixing 
her eyes upon her with that peculiar expression which the 
attendants upon insane persons generally use to control 
them. “ You seem better now.” 

“Nurse! Better! Ido not understand you, my good 
woman, or the meaning of this strange intrusion, Where 
are my servants?” 

Lady Moretown had risen from her seat, and advanced 
towards the door, with the intention of summoning the 
domestics to expel the intruder from her dressing-room; 
but the woman still retained her position. 

At this moment the earl made his appearance. A half- 
suppressed smile of hate and satisfaction curled his 
haughty lips as he gazed upon his victim with an expres- 
sion which alarmed and fascinated her, asthe glance of the 
rattlesnake is said to fascinate the trembling bird which 
the reptile has marked for its prey, At the sight of his 
father little Digby drew closer to his mother’s side. 

“ What is the meaning, my lord, of this outrage?” de- 
manded Alice, endeavouring to assume a calm, firm tone— 
although her heart beat wildly with apprehension. 

“ Be calm!” replied her husband, in a pitying tone. 

“Calm !” repeated the insulted wife ; “I have been calm 
too long—deaf too long to the advice of those who foresaw 
your cruel purpose! What have I done,” she added, 
wringing her hands with a passionate burst of grief,“ that 
you should treat me thus? My fortune has been given up 
to the last shilling. Ihave been obedient in all, save in 
the degradation to which you would compel me; but the 
moment of weakness has passed.” 

“Tt has!” exclaimed the earl, emphatically. “I have 
been braved too often.” 

So saying, he seized upon the person of his child, who 
screamed as he felt the grasp of his unnatural parent. 

“My child—my child!” exclaimed Alice, with a look of 

yerror, 
_ Heedless of her cries, Lord Moretown placed the infant 
in the hands of the nurse, who instantly left the room with 
him, The cries of the heart-broken mother became fear- 
ful. Sheimplored,in the most piteous accents, that her 
boy should be restored to her. 

“Too late!” exclaimed the titled monster, 

“Not too Jate!” replied the distracted mother. “ Give 
him back tome! He is the light of my existence—the 
only tie which binds me to life—tells me my heart is 
human.” 

“Too late |" repeated the earl, in the same cold tone. 
gis Hear me!” said his wife. “I did think that no suffer- 
ing could induce me to receive that bold, bad woman 
beneath my roof; but I yield for my boy's sake—will 
thank you—call it mercy! Restore him, and I will no 
longer oppose the return of Mademoiselle Athalie.’’ 

“Too late!” he exclaimed, with a scornful smile, 
“This submission comes too late |” 

“Stone,” murmured Lady Moretown; “his heart is 
stone! But I will not tamely resign my claim to my boy 
—see him consigned to the cruel care of a wanton, The 
law will yet protect me.” 

So saying, the unhappy woman was about to quit the 
room, when her husband barred her passage. 

“What mean you!” she demanded indignantly. 


“T cannot suffer you to leave this apartment,” replied 
his lordship, aes if tiie: 


_“A prisoner |” 

“For your own good, Alice,” replied the peer, in a 
mocking tone. “The fact is, yon are mad! Do you 
understand the import of that word?” he added, with 
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cruel irony. “Mad! You haye no longer the right even 
to see your son—much less to have the care of him—unless 
I think it fitting. Your liberty must be restrained—your 
actions watched. No one to see you without my permis- 
sion. It will be time enough to talk about your rights, 
should you recover your senses,” 

“Mad!” repeated his wife, 
“ Ridiculous |” 

“You forget the scene of yesterday,” continued her 
husband, in a triumphant tone, “ when you rushed into the 
breakfast-room and snatched Digby from the arms of 
Athalie, and that the Duke of Ayrtoun witnessed it.” 

Alice several times passed her hand over her brow as if 
to collect her thoughts. The imprudence of that act, and 
the terrible construction which her enemies might put 
upon it, flashed fearfully upon her, 

That the state of excitement into which she had been so 
artfully thrown had been planned and calculated by her 
husband and the governess struck her in an instant. 

“Treacherous!” she exclaimed; “treacherous and 


turning very pale. 


cowardly! But my uncle will soon return. He will 
protect me.”’ 

“ Will he?” 

“Tf not,” added his wife, “Heaven will! Villain— 


heartless, mercenary villain! You have broken the last 
tie between us! Lord Moretown, defenceless, crushed, 
heartbroken as I am, I scorn and loathe you! Complete 
your work of cruelty and falsehood! Why not take the 
life you have rendered valueless ?”’ 

“That would be murder, Alice,” answered his lordship, 
calmly ; “and I am too——” 

“ Prudent!” interrupted his 
sentence for him. “ True—trve] 
generally go together!” 

The ruffian felt the retort. With a look of hatred and 
fury which the speaker long remembered, he quitted her, 
locking the door of the apartment after him. 

Left to herself, the full horror of her situation broke 
upon the mind of Alice. She felt that she was completely 
in his power; and bitterly did she reproach the weakness 
which had rejected the advice of Lady Digby and the 
worthy goldsmith, to seek a divorce from her unnatural 
husband. 

“T must be calm,” she said; “quite calm, although my 
brain burns, and my heart is breaking with its wrongs. I 
must be patient, or they will prove mé mad, and I shall 
never see my innocent child again,” 

The very anxiety the victim felt to master her sorrows 
did but render her more incapable of the effort; her 
maternal love, the agonising certainty that Digby was in 
the hands of the governess, mastered the dictates of 
prudence and reason; in a few hours she was in a high 
state of fever, in which state Dr. Briard was called in to 
attend her, s 

From that moment Alice became an unresisting victim 
in the hands of her husband and his infamous accom- 

ices. 
; The next day, the following paragraph appeared in 
the morning papers, headed, “Insanity in High Life!” 

“The Countess of Moretown, whose seclusion from 
society during the Jast two seasons occasioned so much 
comment, is, we regret toheat, a confirmed lunatic, A 
commission de iwnatico inguirendo will immediately be 
pie The noble earl is a prey to the most bitter 
grief, 

And so the scheme of iniquity progressed. 

Although Dr, Briard possessed the unlimited confidence 
of his noble patron, it was deemed prudent to call in the 
advice of two of the most celebrated practitioners of the 
day, upon whose opinions was to be grounded the applica- 
tion to the Chancellor—for his lordship determined to 
proceed legally in the matter. 

The minds of the two physicians were artfully prepared 
to receive the impression which Lord Moretown wished 
them to entertain. ‘he scene in the breakfast-room was 
cleverly related. The long-marked love of seclusion 
which the countess had displayed—her antipathy to the 
young viscount, and her passionate excitement when 
separated for an instant from her own child. 

The two physicians looked exceedingly grave. 

“Still I will not believe that she is mad!” exclaimed 
the earl, with well-dissembled sorrow, ‘I have struggled 
against the conviction, and shall continue to do so.”’ 

“Your lordship feels as a husband and a father,” ob- 
served Dr. Shelton ; ‘but duty should be stronger than 
affection. ‘The peculiar turn which the malady of Lady 
Moretown appears to have taken renders her separation 
from her child, I fear, imperative.” 

“But she so loves the. boy,” urged the hypocrite, 


victim, finishing the 
Cowardice and crime 


“that Lhave given directions that he should be brought 


back to her.” 

“Wrong, my lord—decidedly wrong!” interrupted the 
physician ; “the life of the child might be endangered.” 

Lord Moretown paced the apartment with the air of a 
man whose happiness had received a severe blow. Once 
or twice he affected to dash aside a tear; then turned 
towards the window, as if to conceal the weakness of which 
he felt ashamed. So well was the scene enacted, that the 
physicians were deceived. 

“Come, my lord,” said Dr. Shelton; “you must not 
give way to this weakness. We have not yet seen the 
countess,” : 5. 

The earl rang the bell, 

“So happy as we were, 


too,” muttered the tyrant, quite 
loud enough to be heard. 


“What wounds me most,’’ he 


aay 
es | 


Bunt Grea : 
continued, “is that Alice will sometimes reproach me as 
ty cause of her misery—address me asif Thad never loved 

er.” i Tend 
“A very common symptom, my lord,” observed the 
physician, in a sympathising tone. Ni ate 

On entering the apartment of Lady Moretown they 
found the victim of a husband's tyranny ina state of 
violent delirium, produced partly by fever, and partly by 
the composing draughts which the attendant had admi- 
nistered, by Dr. Briard’s direction, and which the charlatan 
had prepared with his own hands. 

At the sight of her husband she uttered a scream of 
terror, and murmured something about her child. : 

Dr. Shelton seated himself by the bed-side, and took the 
hand of the sufferer in his. 

“ How do you feel?” he demanded, in a soothing tone. 

It was the first time for two days the voice of kindness 
had fallen upon the ears of Alice; and, despite the state 
of fever and delirium into which she had been artificially 
thrown, her heart responded to it. 

“Mad!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, and repeat- 
ing the fearful word which Lord Moretown had on his 
last visit so cruelly brandedher with. ‘ Mad—mad!” 

“Have you any pain?” ; 

The sufferer placed the hand which still retained hers 
upon her heart, and pronounced the name of her child, 


“They have killed him!” she sobbed; “killed my eae 


boy!’ 


“That is her constant cry,” observed the nurse, who was 


the instrument of the earl and the governess in their in- 
famous design, ‘She raves all day about my lord and her 
son, and will have it that my lord has murdered him, and 
wants to murder her.” 

At the word “ murder " the sufferer became fearfully ex- 
cited—she repeated the word several times; and, clinging 
to Dr, Shelton, entreated him to protect her. : 

“J will protect you,’ he replied, in a soothing tone ; 
“but tell me from whom ?” 

All expected to hear her say from her husband ; but, to 
the delight no less than the surprise of his lordship, she 
named her father. 

“ Her father!” he repeated, turning to the physician ; 
“why he has been dead these five years |” 

_ “T tell you he is not dead!” exclaimed Alice, whose 
mind wandered more and more, and who confounded in 
her delirium her past and present sorrows. “'There— 
there—counting his gold—cursed gold! Beggars are 


‘happy—none seek them for their wealth! See how he 


smiles,” she added, “as he spreads the poison! I'll not 
take it, father—I') not take it!” : 

Closing her lips, as if to reject food or drink, the sufferer 
remained obstinately silent; nor could the questions of 
the physicians elicit another word. : : 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the earl, as soon as they re- 
turned to the library ; “‘ what am I to hope or fear?” 

The medical men consulted together for a few moments, 
during which the countenance of the guilty husband ex- 
pressed the anxiety which he really felt—although they 
attributed it to another cause. as; 

“We regret to say, my lord, that Lady Moretown is 
decidedly insane !” answered Dr. Shelton. j 

The sigh of relief which broke from the lips of the 
guilty wretch, the two gentlemen attributed to a very 
different feeling. : 

‘But she may recover?” exclaimed his lordship; “do 
not, for pity’s sake, pronounce that her state is hopeless.” — 

The physicians shook their heads despondingly. 

“ime and care may do much, but at present it would 
be cruel to hold out any hope,’ observed Dr. Shelton; 
“and where, as in the present case, large family interests 
are at stake, for your sons’ sake as well as Lady More- 
town’s, we should advise the issuing of a commission.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


{HE LUNACY COMMISSION—LADY MORETOWN 
DECLARED INSANE. i 


Immediately after the melancholy scene we have 
described, Lord Moretown’s first visit was to Lawyer 
Quirk, whose assistance he felt it would be politic to 
secure, since his suggestion had first decided him to 
follow the iniquitous path he was pursuing. 

When his lordship entered the sanctwm of the lawyer he 


found him in earnest conversation with a young map, 


apparently not more than eighteen years-of age, whom ~ 
Quirk introduced as his grandson, Sir Phineas Briancourt. 

The features of the baronet bore a most unpre- 
possessing resemblance to those of his maternal grand- 
father—the same sharp, ferret-like grey eyes and sinister 
smile, His manners, which with his inferiors were 
haughty and overbearing, became, like Quirk’s, cringing - 
and hesitating when in the presence of those above him, 
He looked and felt as if 
inherited it. : 4 

“A fine youth,” observed the earl as Sir Phineas left 
the office. 


This was said with a view of conciliating the oldman, 
whose pride and self-consequence had amused the speaker 


when he introduced his titled grandson. L 
“He is a fe young man,” replied the lawyer em- 
phatically—* one who will restore the name of Brianco ! 
to its original splendour—not a bit like his father. — 
Phineas knows the value of money, and how to keep it,” 
he added, “ when he has obtained it” wee 
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“Qualities,” said his visitor, “which he doubtless 


inherited from you, Mr. Quirk, I shall feel happy to 


know more of so promising a gentleman at some future 
period, especially should it be in my power to serve him,” 

pipet bowed to the very desk at which he-was sitting— 
such an offer was not to be slighted. 

It was one of the dreams of his ambition to see 
-his grandson in Parliament, if it could be done cheaply. 

“But to business,” said Lord Moretown; “are we 
private?” 
~ “Quite private, my lord,” replied the old man. 

“You remember,” said his visitor, “the conversation 
which we had together on the day of the late Lady Digby's 
funeral, and my observations at the time?” 

“Touching certain eccentricities of manner you had 


observed in the countess?” inquired Quirk in a bland 


tone. , 
“Those eccentricities, as I suspected, have ended in 
confirmed insanity,” said his noble client. : 

The lawyer tried to look as if he believed him. 


“So decided and so hopeless has the case been pro-. 


nounced,” continued the speaker, “that I have called to 
consult you on the necessary steps for taking out a com- 
mission of lunacy.” ne 
Quirk’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. Such commissions, 
he knew, were very profitable; besides which, he had 
been employed in the one issued in the case of his lordship's 
elder brother, who really had been insane at times. _ 
“Do you think it will be opposed, my lord ?” he said. 
“No,” answered the oe deliberately; “her only 
relative, Mr, Brindsly, who might take such a step, is 
absent from England! Added to which, I act under the 
advice of two of the most eminent physicians in London— 
Doctors Shelton and Currey.” 
“Perfectly satisfactory ; "observed the lawyer; “both 
names well known to the Chancellor; and the evi- 
dence,” he added—‘ much will depend upon the evidence ! 


_ Ihave known many a good case break down through a flaw 


in that. Jurors are now so particular.” 

“The Duke of Ayrtoun and my sister,” continued the 
husband of Alice, “ are my principal witnesses.” 

“Tn that case, my lord, you may consider the affair as 


settled. When is it your wish that the commission should 


issue ?”’ 

“As speedily as possible,’ replied the peer. “ The 
medical men recommend that their patient should be 
removed at once from London. Profound retirement and 
seclusion from society present the only chance of her 
recovery.”’ 

The preliminaries were easily arranged, and within 
three days the eminent counsel, Mr. Bletherall, made appli- 
cation to the Lord Chancellor to issue a commission. The 
certificates and affidavits were so unexceptionable that it 


_ was immediately granted. 


Goliah—who, since the absence of the worthy gold- 


_ smith, had not once quitted the house in Lombard-street— 


was passing the evening, as usual, in the counting-house, 
when the housekeeper brought him the evening papers. 

“ Place them on the table,” said the young man; “I 
will look at them when I have posted these accounts.” 

“You had better read them at once, Mr. Obie,” replied 
the woman. “There is something, the boy says, about 
my master’s niece in them—not that I believe a word of 
it. eee dear young lady, she is no more mad than I 
am ” 

Goliah, who had read the previous paragraph, dropped 
the pen, and, hastily catching up the “ Gazette’’ read, to his 
horror and astonishment, the announcement that the Lord 
Chancellor had issued a commission to inquire into the 
sanity of the Countess of Moretown. 

“There, Mr, Obie!” said the housekeeper, “what do 
you think of that?” 
_ “Think?” exclaimed the young man, in a tone of 


indignation. “Why, that they have taken advantage of 


_ her uncle’s absence. If Miss Alice—Lady Moretown, I 


be better—it 


mean—is mad, her husband has made her so, Poor 
Alice!” he exclaimed, as soon as he was alone; “I feel 
half-mad with myself when I reflect how she has been 
sacrificed to that villain, who has broken her heart. Iam 
sure he has; and Mr, Brindsly absent too. The time is 
well chosen, but his lordship shall find—humble as I am— 
that she is not without one friend at least.” 

So saying, he closed the account-book, in which, with 
scrupulous accuracy, he posted the transactions of the day, 
and'calling back the housekeeper, jnformed her that he 
was going out, } 

“ Going out!” repeated the woman in a tone of surprise; 
“well, that is strange. Ever since my master has been 
abroad you have not crossed the threshold. I thought,” 
she added, “you said you had made up your mind to 
‘remain here night and day to guard his property.” 

“T am going to guard that which our master values 
more than his property,’ observed Goliah; “his niece. 
My first visit will be to hislawyer.” | 

The housekeeper nodded approvingly. 

“ And my next,” added the speaker, “where Heaven 


shall direct me.” 


_ On the day when the inquiry was held, Mr. Palgrave, 
the worthy goldsmith’s solicitor, presented himself at Lord 
Moretown’s mansion, accompanied by a distinguished 
member of the Bar, to watch the proceedings on behalf of 


his client, Lady Moretown’s nearest relative. 
Nc The earl was furious when he heard of it. | 


“ Be calm, my lord,” whispered Quirk; “nothing could 


rives suspicion of its last weapon.” 


opinion of her early friend was unshaken, 
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“Suspicion!” repeated the peer, in a haughty tone; 
“have you not heard the evidence of my brother-in- 
law and the opinion of the physician?” 

Quirk nodded in the affirmative. 

“ And seen my unhappy wife?” 

“Thave, my lord,” answered the lawyer, “and Dr. 
Briard,” he added, in a sly tone. “I met him coming from 
the house this morning. Fie, my lord. There are two 
persons from whom you should never have a secret—your 
legal adviser and your physician.” 

The earl bit his lips in silence. He felt that his un- 
scrupulous agent had a clearer insight into the affair than 
he supposed. 

After the servants had been heard, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Ayrtoun given their evidence, Mr. Bletherall 
addressed the jury empanelled by the commission. He 
commenced by observing that the evidence was so full and 
decided, that he should have spared the feelings of the 
earl and his relatives the pain of seeing Lady Moretown 
brought before them; but, for the satisfaction of his 
learned friend, who appeared to watch the proceedings on 
behalf of her ladyship’s uncle—a Mr. Brindsly—a very 
meddlesome sort of personage, who had, he regretted to 
state, attempted to sow dissension between his distinguished 
client and his unhappy wife—— 

“JT beg my learned brother’s pardon for interrupting 
him,” said the barrister who accompanied Mr, Palgrave; 
“but to the assertion which he has just made I am in- 
structed to offer a positive denial; and, if the subject is 
gone into, must request that evidence be heard as to the 
fact—we are quite prepared |” 

Bletherall looked at Quirk, as if for instruction: the 

Let by slightly frowned, The learned gentleman took the 
hint. , 
“ Perfectly unnecessary,” he observed, rising to reply. 
“The present inquiry is as to the insanity of Lady More- 
town—not the conduct of her relative; and although I 
feel convinced, gentlemen, that your minds have long since 
been made up, and that you will feel with me how 
desirable it is to end a scene so painful, so harrowing to 
the feelings of a husband, I shall, as my learned friend 
insists uponit, direct the unfortunate lady to be intro- 
duced to you.” 

Mrs. Marsden, the nurse, and Hlise conducted Lady 
Moretown into the room, Thecountenance of the sufferer 
was sadly changed since the Duke of Ayrtoun had last 
seen her. Her features were more careworn and her eyes 
glanced wildly around the apartment. 

There was a murmur of pity amongst the jury. Her 
very appearance indicated that reason—for awhile, at least 
—had abandoned her throne. Little did they know the 
fiend-like acts which had produced those appearances. 

“Do you know, Lady Moretown, where you are?” in- 
quired Bletherall, in a soothing tone. 

“Mad—mad!” murmured Alice. 

The learned couusel shook his head, and looked towards 
the jury, as if to ask whether they were not convinced, 


His opponent pointed to Lord Moretown, and demanded 
of his victim if she knew that gentleman. 

‘The countenance of the peer turned deadly pale as his 
injured wife directed her large, dark eyes full upon him. 
Intelligence for an instant seemed to be struggling against 
the efiect of the drugs of Dr. Briard. She made one or 
two convulsive efforts to speak, then burst into a flood 
of tears, and shrieked, rather than uttered, the word 
“mad |” 

Nothing further could be elicited from the countess. To 
all their inquiries, she replied only by that one fatal 
monosyllable— Mad—mad!” It had seared her brain 
when her heartless husband uttered it. 

“T am sure, gentlemen,” observed Mr. Bletherall, “you 
can have no wish to prolong a scene so painful to the 
relatives of this unhappy lady?” 

“ No—no |” replied several of the jury. 

“ Unless, therefére, my learned friend,” continued the 
barrister, with a triumphant smile, “has any further ques- 
tions to put, with your permission, I shall direct her lady- 
ship to be removed to her apartments.” 

What could be urged, when everything appeared so 
open and fair? The finding of the jury was that Alice, 
Countess of Moretown, was insane; and was perfectly in- 
capable of managing her own affairs. 

There their province ended. Any proceedings respecting 
the fortune of the victim could only be entertained in the 
Court of Chancery. 

At an early hour the following morning, Alice was 
placed in a post-chaise, and, accompanied by the nurse, Dr. 
Briard, and Hlise, left London for Moretown Abbey— 
where a suite of apartments for several days had been 
ready for her reception, 

When Goliah heard the result of the commission, he 
gave free vent to his indignation, and bitterly reproached 
Mr. Palgrave for want of zeal in the cause of his former 
mistress, 

“She is not mad!’ he exclaimed ; “I don't believe it. 
I won't believeit.. Sorrow would never make her mad— 
frcm childhood she was used to it. I have seen her suffer 
with such patience that it even disarmed her father.” 


For the third time the lawyer repeated to him all that 
had taken place; recapitulated the evidence of the Duke 


_and Duchess of Ayrtoun, and described the appearance of 


Alice and her incoherent answers to the questions which 
the counsel on either side had addressed to her, Still the 
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“Oh, that her uncle would return!” he said ; “ he would 
soon trace out this villainy.” 

“Noone would rejoice to see my respected client more 
than myself,’’ replied the man of law, who entertained a 
profound respect for the wealthy goldsmith ; “who, had 
he been present, could have done no more. Rely upon 
it, in the present instance there is nothing to discover.” 

Goliah was silenced, but not convinced, 

“And what has become of the child—poor little 
fellow ?’’ he inquired, in an anxious tone—for he knew 
how dearly Mr. Brindsly loved his godson, 

“That,” answered the lawyer, “at least I can inform 
you of. My clerk ascertained from one of the servants 
that his lordship has placed him under the care of 
a Mademoiselle Athalie—the same person, I believe, who 
was governess to the viscount,” 

“ Under her care!” exclaimed the young man, with a 
burst of indignation ; “now I am convinced that my eus- 
picions are correct. It is all a plot—an infamous con- 
spiracy against the unhappy Lady Moretown, who is no 
more mad than you are.” 

Mr. Palgrave looked incredulous. 

“T repeat it,” continued the speaker, yet more 
vehemently, “and that infernal Frenchwoman is at the 
bottom of it; but I'll balk them yet,” 

With these words Goliah retreated to the counting- 
house ; and during the rest of the day remained taciturn 
and absent—meditating, in his active brain, a plan to 
counteract, if possible, the villainy of Lord Moretown 
and his evil genius, Mademoiselle Athalie. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE VISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER—DISAPPEARANCE 
OF DIGBY FROM THE COTTAGE ORNEE. 


The little parlour of the Flower-in-Hand at Kensington 
—near to which place the governess resided—was frequented 
chiefly by the servants of the nobility and gentry living 
in the neighbourhood. They had their regular nights of 
meeting, and aped the ridiculous etiquette of their masters 
in their intercourse with each other, 

Nothing could be more amusing than the freedom with 
which they discussed the characters and opinions of those 
whose liveries they wore. Many a pompous statesman or 
time-serving place-hunter might have learnt a lesson, could 
he have listened to the strictures vf his groom or butler on 
his conduct. 

A week after the verdict which decided that Lady 
Moretown was insane, about a dozen of the liveried 
fraternity were assembled in the parlour of the little inn, 
to discuss, as usual, the most private affairs of the families 
in which they lived. 

Some were speculating on the probabilities of their young 
ladies marrying before the end of the season; others on 
the sons being ruined, or wondering how the “ governor,’ 
with so many pulls upon him, contrived to carry on the 
war. 

“So, Tom,’’ exclaimed a stout, good-looking man, whose 
purple livery denoted that he drove the apostolic 
horses of a bishop, “there has been a break-up in your 
family? ” 

This was addressed to a lad about eighteen, who for 
some time had been complacently admiring his well-polished 
boots, as he sat with his legs stretched out in one comer of 
the room, 

“A break-up!” repeated the boy. 

* Ay, your lady has run mad.” 

“J wish she had run away. It would have been better 
for her,” answered Tom. “It’s my belief she is no more 
mad than we are.”’ 

Several of the fraternity gathered round, delighted with 
the prospect of a novel piece of scandal. 

“It’s all my lord's doing,’ continued the spesker, 
“and the French governess’s—a mean, stingy creature! 
She’s a bad un! Lizzy heard her advise my lord to get 
rid of me because she found out that we were keeping 
company; and the old fool would have done so, too, 
only I knew too much for him, I hadn't stood 
behind the cab so often for nothing, and so I told his 
lordship.” 

Two more of the flunky tribe now made their appear- 
ance. One was dressed in the royal livery, the other, a 
tall, good-looking fellow, with enormous black whiskers 
and moustache which half-covered his features. 

.. The royal footman, who was well known, nodded con- 
descendingly to most present, 

“Who is your friend?” 
coachman. 

“The chasseur of some foreign prince who is dining at 
the palace,” was the reply. “I brought him out fora 
change.” 

“ Introduce us, Mr. Beloe.” 

“Tt would be no use,” said the party to whom the 
request was made; “he speaks nothing but Russian or 
some outlandish dialect. 

The conversation which the arrivals had broken off was 
resumed, 

“T see, Tom,” said the coachman, “that whatever the. 
Frenchwoman may be with your master she is no favourite 
of yours.” 

“No, nor missis’s either,” muttered the lad. ‘“ Why, she 
has no more heart than a stone. Lizzy tells me that it is 
shameful to see how she pinches and beats the poor little 


whispered the Bishop's 
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child my lord has placed under her care. All the servants 
cry shame on her,’ 

The chasseur began to smoke violently. ‘Tom fancied 
that he heard him grind his teeth. 

“Tt's my belief,” he added, “that the boy won’t live 
long—he begins to look pale and wasted already.” 

This time it was evident something was the matter 
with the distinguished foreigner. He almost dropped his 

ipe. 

“T begin to think, Mr. Beloe,” observed Tom, “that 
Pees is getting unwell—perhaps he has smoked too 
much ?” 

“Smoked too much,” repeated the royal footman with 
an air of condescension ; “impossible—he lives upon it. 
Do you know,” he added, “that in his country they are 
vbtiged to burn the dead. They smoke so much during 
their lives that their bodies, unlike their principles, are 
incorruptible—they'd last for ever.” 

“Would they though?” said the groom with a look 
of wonder which provoked a general laugh at his expense. 

Tom saw that he had been jested with, and sat 
down not over pleased, The speaker, however, was 
far too important a personage for iim to presume to 

quarrel with. 

' _ “Don’t be angry,” exclaimed the jester, who saw that 
T'om was offended. 

“T am not angry,” answered Tom, 

* No more am I,” continued the footman ; “and to prove 
that Iam not you shall accompany me and my friend to 
the palace: there will bea rare party in the servants’ hall 
by the time we return.” 

Tom’s ill-temper vanished in an instant: it had long 
heen his desire to obtain an introduction amongst the royal 
servants, and the occasion was not to be refused. 

Instead of taking him, as he expected, to the kitchen or 
servants’ hall, on their arrival at the palace, Mr. Beloe 
conducted his visitors to his own private apartments, and 
placed wine and biscuits before them. 

“T must leave you for a few minutes,” he said, “to 
inquireif his Highness has asked for me.” 

* Don’t be long,” observed Tom, glancing uneasily at 
the chasseur. 

“Why, you have acompanion.” 

“And a precious one he is,’ replied the youth; 
looks fierce enough to eat me. 
word of English.” 

“ Can't he,” said the footman, with a knowing wink, as 
he closed the door; “try him, Tom—try him.” 

Tom did try him, and so interesting did their conversa- 
tion prove, that he never once complained of the absence 
of his host, although it was near midnight before he made 
his reappearance. 

What the subject of their conversation was, we regret 
to say, must remain for the present a secret to our readers. 

“Do you know him?” inquired the lad of Mr. Beloe, 
as he conducted him from the palace. 

“Have you agreed to what he requires?” asked Beloe. 

* Partly,” said Tom. 

“Tf you are wise, you will do so entirely, Itis a good 
action, and he pays like a prince.” 

‘Or he never would have obtained your help,” thought 
his v-sitor, as he bade the speaker good night. “If I was 
sure of Lizzy,’ he added, as he walked down the avenue, 
musing on the adventure of the night, “ I wouldn't hesitate 
a minute. Besides, I should like to spite the French- 
woman.” 

Great was the consternation of Lord Moretown:and 
Mademoiselle Athalie when, three days afterwards, little 
Digby disappeared from the cottage ornéeinhabited by the 
latter. Despite their search and an immense reward 
- which his lordship immediately offered, not the léast clue 
could be found; the servants were all rigorously ques- 
tioned by Mr. Quirk, who exerted his utmost ingenuity on 
the occasion ; but nothing could be elicited. 


“ he 
Besides, he cannot speak a 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
RETURN OF MR. BRINDSLY—SCENE IN THE LOBBY OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


' About a month after the disappearance of little Digby, 
Mr. Brindsly returned to England, having arranged the 
affairs with his correspondents in Spain without loss or any 
serious difficulty. How the heart of the worthy man beat 
at the prospect of once more embracing Alice and his 
godson! Had the hour been suitable, his first visit would 
have been to them; but it was midnight when he reached, 
London, and he drove to his own house in Lombard-street, 
A bei he found the faithful Goliah waiting to receive 

im. 

“Thank Heaven you have returned, sir,” exclaimed the 
young man, wringing his hand. “The business has not 
suffered in your absence—the books are ready for your in- 
spection at a moment's notice—the money has been 
regularly paid into the bank, and the vouchers are all in 
the counting-house.” 

The goldsmith could not help smiling at the earnestness 
and honest pride with which this was uttered. The feel- 
ing at that moment was honourable to both parties; his 
master had trusted his servant, and his confidence had not 
been abused. 

“Hang the business!” said the old gentleman. “I 
have had enough of it for awhile; we can look over the 
accounts to-morrow, 'l'ell me howis my niece, and her boy?” 

“Do take some refreshment, sir,” replied Goliah, who 
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feared the effect which the mournful intelligence which 
hehad to communicate might produce, if imparted too 
suddenly. “I have not seen her ladyship lately.” 

“Notseen her! Why—how so?” 

“J didnot like to leave the business,” answered his 
assistant evasively. ( 

Mr. Brindsly seated himself at the table, and tried to 
eat, but could not. A sudden depression had seized him. 
He looked long and earnestly in the face of Goliah, and 
saw that he tried to avoid his gaze. 

“ Something has occurred,” he added ; “I feel there has, 
and you fear to tell me.” F 

“Take one glass of wine—your favourite Madeira,” said 
his assistant, ‘‘and I will tell you everything that has 

assed in your absence. I do not think that you will 

lame me. I did all that I could, and more, perhaps, 
than many would have ventured.” 

“T amsure of that,” exclaimed the goldsmith, drinking 
the wine— quite sure of that. Tell me all.” 

Goliah left the room for a few moments, and then 
returned with a file of papers. He first laid before his 
master the one containing the paragraph which alluded to 
the insanity of Lady Moretown. ¥ 

As her uncle perused it, a deep.groan escaped him. 

“Villain!” he muttered—“ heartless, mercenary villain, 
He has brought her to this state.” 

The next paper announced the issuing of the com- 
mission, 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed; “and I not here to 
defend her! Oh! twas a deep-laid scheme. Not afriend 
to stand up for her. The time was well chosen.” 

“JT did all [could!’’said Goliah, interrupting him. “TI 
consulted Mr. Palgrave—directed him in your name to 
watch the proceedings. He attended, but the evidence 
was too strong for him.” 

“Hividence!” repeated the goldsmith, with a look of 
incredulity ; “and did they deceive you?” 

“ My lady,” continued the young man, ‘‘ was led into the 
room. I will not pain you by describing her appearance, 
Not a word could be elicited: from her but ‘mad—mad !’ 
Unless,” he added, “ it was the name of her child.” 

Mr, Brindsly started from his seat, and paced the room 
in a state of fearful excitement, During his long absence 
he had cheered himseif by the anticipation of a happy 
meeting with the objects of his affection; and the blow 
was the more terrible from being unexpected. What cared 
he now for wealth, since those for whom he had struggled 
to preserve it were lost to him ? 

Goliah wisely thought that as he had proceeded thus far, 
the better way would be to complete his tale of sorrow. 

“My lady was pronounced insane and incapable of 
managing her property,” he remarked. 

“ Ay, there it is,’”” exclaimed the goldsmith, with a burst 
of honest indignation ; “ property! Had Alice been poor, 
this rascal lord—this thing with no more heart or feeling 
than the sordid clay of which his nature is composed—had 
never been her husband. A curse,” he added, “clings to her 
father's wealth. But tell me of the child.” 

* He was placed under the careof the French governess 
—Mademoiselle Athalie,” replied the young man. 

“ Curse her!” muttered the goldsmith, bitterly. 

“ But, strange to say,” continued the narrator, “ten days 
after the countess had been declared insane, the child dis- 
appeared—was carried ofi—no one knew by whom, or how. 
As you may suppose, the earl made a great outcry, but 
nothing has been discovered. His lordship came here raving 
like amadman. At first he suspected you,’’ added Goliah, 
with a smile, “till I satisfied him that the thing was im- 
possible by producing a letter which I had that very morn- 
ing received from Spain.” 

The old man energetically grasped the hand of his 
assistant, and, fixing his eyes imploringly upon him, pro- 
nounced the name of his godson. 

Goliah was deeply moved. 

“ Master,’ he said, “ I know nothing—no more must 
you. As soon as the ear] hears of your return you will be 
watched—fresh proceedings taken; for, rely upon it, he 
suspects that you are at the bottom of the affair. Even if 
I were acquainted with the place of the child’s conceal- 
ment, I should conceal it from you.” 

“You are right—quite right,” answered the goldsmith, 
witha sigh. “Tshould betray myself. I wonder how the 
dear boy is?” 

This was uttered in a tone of such direct inquiry that it 
was evident the speaker fancied his assistant could inform 
him, and most probably by this time our readers imagine 
the same, 

“Of course I cannot answer that question,” replied the 
young man, archly; “and would not, if I could, But I 
saw a child three days since—the very picture of health— 
and so like Master Dighy that you could scarcely have told 
which was which.” 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated the goldsmith, grate- 
fully, “and those who have watched over him.” 

Mr. Brindsly’s first visit the following morning was to 
his lawyer, to consult him on the propriety of an 
application to the Chancellor for reopening the com- 
mission, 

“It would be useless, my dear sir—quite useless!” 
answered Mr, Palgrave, in a sympathising tone; “the 
evidence is too strong—the facts too patent.’ 

_ “ Why, you don’t mean seriously to assert that my niece 
is insane?” said his client, interrupting him. 

“Such is my firm conviction,” replied the man of law; 
“and I watched the case narrowly, Lady Moretown,’ 


he added in a tone of deep conviction, “is decidedly a 
lunatic |” 

“The earl, then, has made her one!” observed the old 
man bitterly! “but I will see him. Would I had yielded 
to her prayer and remained in England.” 

From the lawyer's the uncle of Alice drove to the 
residence of her worthless husband: his lordship refused 
to see him. He wrote; his letters remained unanswered. 
Determined not to be baffled, he attended several evenings 
in the lobby of the House of Lords, and at last caught — 
sight of the titled ruffian as he was quitting the House 
after a late debate, with his brother-in-law the Duke of 
Ayrtoun. 

“ My lord,” he said, confronting him with a resolute air, 

“JT must speak with you.” 

“Must! ”’ repeated the peer in a haughty tone. 

“Unless,” continued the old man, “you wish to 
provoke a scandal. You have been denied me at your own 
house.” 

“Very probably.” 

“And treated me in a manner which neither the 
courtesies of life nor the near connection which un- 
fortunately exists between us warrants—as the nearest 
pene of Lady Moretown I request permission to see 

er,” 

“Impossible,” replied the earl; “ her medical attendants 

have deciared that the hope of her recovery is in complete 
seclusion. I am no stranger,” he added in a sarcastic tone, 
“to the part you have acted, or the advice you instilled 
into the ears of my unhappy wife. The letters which you 
addressed to her from Spain have sufficiently enlightened 
‘me on that point.” 

“ Doubtless—doubtless.” ’ 

“Tn fact,” said his lordship, in conclusion, “ I consider 
the insanity of Lady Moretown, and the consequent de- 
struction of my domestic happiness, entirely the result of 
your interference between us. I have placed your corre- 
spondence in the hands of my legal advisers, and act under 
their direction ; any farther communication can only reach 
me through them. Good night, sir.” 

“You are a villain!” exclaimed the goldsmith, deeply 
moved by the cool and infamous accusation ; “a heartless, 
titled scoundrel, whom I will expose, if it costs me half 
my fortune.” 

“This is notto be tolerated,” said the Duke of Ayrtoun ; 

“in the precincts of the House, too. Where is the 
Serjeant-at-Arms ?’ : : 

“Call him, your Grace,” said Mr. Brindsly, in a yet 
higher tone; “and the first question I shall ask of your 
noble brother-in-law will be by what right he gave the 
diamonds which I presented to my niece to his mistress, 
Mademoiselle Athalie.” ; 

Lord Moretown coloured, and bit his lips. 

“ Or how it happens that the Duchess of Ayrtoun wore 
atthe Drawing-Room last week the emeralds which I 
purchased of her Grace for five thousand pounds. But I 
need not ask that question,” he added, bitterly ; “doubt- 
less they paid the price of the evidence which induced the 
jury to pronounce his wife a lunatic.” ay 

To a proud man like the Duke of Ayrtoun this was a ~ 
dreadful blow: he felt it keenly, both as a husband and a 
man of honour, 

“ You have made a serious assertion, Mr. Brindsly !” he 
observed, mastering his emotion, ‘You bought the 
jewels, you say, of my wife?” 

“Por five thousand pounds, and gave them to my 
niece,” replied the goldsmith, “The emeralds which her 
Grace has worn for the last three years were false ones, 
manufactured by a French house well known in the trade. 
But at the last Drawing-Room she wore the real ones.” __ 

Several of the political opponents of the earl and his 
brother-in-law, who in passing through the lobby had 
heard what passed, paused, under pretence of shaking 
hands with the goldsmith, who was very well known to 
them, but in reality to annoy their noble rival. ‘ 

“Mr, Brindsly,” said the duke, in a tone of self-com- 
mand and dignity, “whatever cause, real or imaginary, 
you may have of complaint, you must feel assured that 
this is neither the time nor place to urge it. Call on 
me in the morning,” continued the duke; “TI ask it as a 
favour.” 

The goldsmith bowed assent; and his Grace, without 
a word of adieu to his brother-in-law, descended to his 
carriage. % 

Although pride and hatred of the woman whom he 
had so deeply injured had restrained Lord Moretown 
during the scene we have just described, he was very 
far from feeling the security and indifference he had 
assumed. The loss of his son was a terrible blow to his 
projects. Mr, Brindsly, he foresaw, was a man whom he 
could neither terrify nor cajole. 

“T must persevere,” he murmured. 
steps were to avow my crime, and brave the reproaches 
of the world. The madness, the folly of Athalie will be : 
my ruin, Those infernal diamonds! Why did I yield a 
to her entreaties to permit her to wear them? It is ; 
evident that we are watched at every step.” j 

During his ride home his lordship decided in his own 
mind that the goldsmith must be silenced at any price ; 
and he determined to consult the ready instrument of so 
many rascalities and crimes—Lawyer Quirk—upon the 
subject. i t , 
(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) =: 
(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 2 i 
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AN EASY CAPTURE. 


A gentleman was one day riding along a country 
road in Yorkshire, when he came upon a lad lying 
half asleep on the roadside. 

‘* Which is the way to B ?” said he to the 
boy, who, without speaking, pointed with his foot 
the direction in which the town Jay. 

ae gentleman, tickled by the boy’s laziness, 
said : 

_‘‘Tf you can name a lazier trick than that I will 
give you half-a-crown.” ‘ 
_ “Then would you mind getting down and putting 
it in my pocket ?”—(F.8.G., Oldbury.) 


THE RIVALS. 


He was a surly fellow, was Julius. Well do I 
remember our first meeting. It is many years ago 
now, but the events of that evening will never Fe 
forgotten by me. How well do I recollect that 
cruel, sullen face, and those little eyes, so brimful 
of treachery and deceit. Poor fellow, he has been 
dead now nearly ten yeats—dead, but not for- 
gotten. Ahno, that were impossible. 

Julius and I were rivals. We both loved the 
beautiful daughter of Squire Tandem, and in spite 
of Julius’s unprepossessing appearance, he was a 
great favourite with all the family. One evening 
Isabel had agreed to meet me, and I was in an 
ecstasy of delight. I put on a clean collar for the 
occasion, and hurried to the spot where we had 
arranged to meet; but, alas! my darling was not 
there. I then repaired to her home, and whistled 
at the back entrance. I heard a rustling sound on 
the other side of the wall, and my heart palpitated 
with joy. 

** Is that you, Isabel?” I said. 

There was no answer; so, determined to see for 
myself, I scaled the wall and dropped-into the 
garden. Then, by the light of the moon, I saw a 
sight which paralysed me with horror. My brain 
reeled; I shook with fear. Julius stood before me. 
I attempted to escape, but it was of no ayail. 
With a savage growl Julius flew at mo, and 

* 


* * * * * * * 


Eyer since that night I have hated the very sight 
of a dog.—(G. CO. W., Leicester.) 


70: 
THE VICTORIOUS IRISHMAN. 


An Irish gentleman was entertained by a 
party of Englishmen at an hotel in a certain 
town in England, and the conversation turned on 
Trish bulls. 

The Irish gentleman, being a little nettled, said: 

‘**Bulls—bulls! What are you bothering one 
about bulls for? You can’t talk about an Irish- 
man without speaking of a bull. You have as 
many bulls in England as we. In England you 
are bull-headed, and bull-tempered, and bull- 
necked ; you are John Bull; you are bull all over. 
Now, you can’t put up a sign on a public-house 
without sticking up a bull. In the very street 
where we are sitting now there are six public- 
houses with signs of bulls.” —_. 

‘Oh, no,” said one of the gentlemen; ‘not go 
many as that.” 

‘* But I tell you there are—just so many.” 

“No ; we haye counted them, and we know there 
are not six.” 

_ ‘‘ Well, I will wager the dinner for the company 
in the same place we are sitting now, that there are 
six public-houses with signs of bulls on them.” 

“Very well, let’s hear them.” 

‘‘There is the White Bull, that’s one; the Black 
Bull is two; the Brown Bull is three; the Spotted 
Bull is four; the Pied Bull is fiye——” 

«« Ah, that’s all—that’s all!” 

“No; there’s another one.” 

“Ah, but we know better.” ; 

_ “T tell you there’s another one. Black, White, 
Brown, Spotted, Pied, and there’s—the Red Cow!” 

“‘Ha! ha! That's an Irish bull.” 

‘* Very well, if the Red Cow is an Irish bull, that 
six, and I’ve won my wager!’’—(D. M., 

Tranent.) _ : 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


eee a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us, 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the ., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in, 

Competitors must in all oases write outside the envelopes ‘* FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between FRANK 3. GRIGG, 4, Dudley- 
road, Oldbury, nr. Birmingham, for ‘‘AN EASY CAPTURE,” and F. W. 
eas Church-street, Horbury, Yorks, for ‘‘ONE FOR HIS 
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PRACTISING ECONOMY. 

A poor country congregation, in the South-West 
of England, not one hundred miles from Exeter, 
found themselves badly in wantofhymn-books. The 
clergyman applied to a celebrated firm in Pater- 
noster-row, and asked to be supplied at the lowest 
(church) rates. The firm replied that, on condition 
the hymn- books contained certain advertisements, 
the congregation should have them for nothing. 
Necessity knows no law, and the minister sorrow- 
fully complied, thinking to himself that when 
the advertisements came they could be removed 
from the leaves. The hymn-books arrived, and—joy 
of joys!—they contained not one interleave adver- 
tisement. At the thanksgiving service the good 
parson joyously gave out the Christmas hymn, and 
the congregation sang the first verse with fervour. 
When they reached the last line they found that 
this was what they had been singing: 

‘* Hark, the Herald angels sing, 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
Two for man and one for child.” 
—(W. B., London-road, S.E.) 
10: ——_ —— 
AN UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

A ludicrous scene occurred, not very long ago, in 
a certain small chapel situated in one of those 
romantic and secluded valleys for which West Cum- 
berland is so celebrated. 

The minister, who was a man by no means ayerse 
to the enjoyment of the good things of this world, 
was engaged in catechising the juvenile portion of 
his flock, and, on putting the usual question, 
«‘ What is thy name?” to the girl who stood highest, 
a strapping wench of thirteen, the only daughter 
of the village Boniface, he received no reply. 

““What is thy name?” said the minister, in a 
more peremptory manner. 

The girl thereupon replied, ‘‘Nin o’ your fun, 
parson; ye kna’ my neame yera wheel. Doun’t ye 
say, when ye’re at our house on a neet, ‘ Bet, bring 
in another pint o’ yale!” 

It is needless to say that, notwithstanding the 
sacred nature of the placein which they were as- 
sembled, the congregation was on a broad grin. His 
reverence looked daggers.—(H. C., St. Alban’s.) 

———10:— 
NAUGHTY POLLY. 

A baker, who was suspected of selling light 
bread, was called upon one day by the inspector. 
The baker was ready for him, having been warned 
by a friend, and he politely told the officer that he 
had no bread left in his store, as the men were out 
delivering it through the city. Polly, who had 
been listening intently, put her head on one side 
and croaked out: ‘‘Lots of bread under the 
counter, lots of bread under the counter”; where- 
upon the inspector, on stepping inside, found all 
the light bread carefully stowed away. He, of 
course, at once summoned the baker, and after 
seizing the bread, left the store. Polly’s master, 
frantic with rage, dragged her from the cage, and 
wringing her well by the neck, with murder in his 
heart, opened the back door and threw her out 
upon a heap of refuse. Now, Polly was not dead. 
Cats, women, and parrots are hard to kill, they say, 
‘o presently she rose up, shook herself together, 
and looked about her. Spying a dead cat lying 
near her on the dust heap, she cautiously ap- 
proached, and pecking its tail asked in a small 
croak, ‘‘ Say, id you say anything about that 
bread, too?”’—(S. A. B., Tuabridge Wells.) 
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ONE FOR HIS GRACE. 

It was in the old days, when travelling by stage- 
coach was more common than it is at present, that 
the then Archbishop of Paris, visiting a near-by 
parish, took his place in a diligence in company 
with a number of gentlemen of different ‘social 
stations. 

Among the group was a young traveller for a 
business house, who, like his successors of a later 
era, was ever on the look-out for a good story ora 
laughable practical joke. - 

The clerical standing of the archbishop did not 
exempt him from attempts at banter or witticism ; 
but, with the consideration he thought due to the 
company present, he passed the youngster’s efforts 
over with merely an indulgent smile. Waxing 
bolder by this apparent defencelessness, the young 
traveller at last went beyond all bounds of proper 
respect. 

“Can you tell me, your Grace,” he asked, 
spiritedly, the difference between an archbishop and 
an assP” 

The reverend gentleman, with his accustomed 
courtly manner, and without the least appearance 
of offence or resentment, replied that he could not. 

‘‘Because,” replied this clown in his own little 
circus, ‘‘ the one bears a cross on his breast and 
the other on his back.” 

The sally, such as it was, was met by the most 
frigid silence by all the passengers saye the arch- 
bishop, who smilingly inquired : 

“Now, in my turn, I’'d like you to tell us the 
difference between a commercial traveller and an 
ass P” 

As though it were a mystery as deep as the 
Sphinx, the young wit pondered for some time, and 
then gave it up. 

“‘T don’t see it,” he confessed. 

‘‘ Neither do I,” replied the archbishop; ‘‘ there 
isn’t any.” 

The smart traveller got off at the next changing 
of horses.—(F’. W. R., Horbury, Yorks.) 


+101 
WHAT DID GLADSTONE DO? 

A Liberal meeting was held lately not far from 
Newcastle, and was disturbed from time to time 
by a person in the middle of the hall shouting 
loudly : ‘‘ What did Gladstone do in the year 1868 ?” 
No notice was taken at first, but at every lull he 
would bellow forth: ‘‘ What did Gladstone do in 
1868?” At last there was a scuffle and an eddy 
towards the door, and the person with the inquiring 
turn of mind was soon ejected. To the surprise 
of the audience, on going out after the close of the 
meeting, the same individual was seen leaning 
against a lamp-post calmly smoking. ‘‘ Pardon 
me,” said a gentleman, ‘‘ but would you mind 
telling me what Gladstone did in 1868?” ‘‘Iam 
sure I hayen’t the slightest idea in the world. I 
only know that I was dying for a breath of fresh 


| air, and that was the only plan I saw to get out of » 


the middle of the crowd.” —(W. M., Manchester. ) 
0 
A WELL-KNOWN VOICE, 

An American rabbi, renowned more for his 
wonderful powers of vociferation than either his 
learning or his piety, was invited to a small town to 
deliver an address during the penitential days. 

One Sabbath, while the rabbi was delivering one 
of his finest Huxley-Darwinian sermons, and 
shouting at the top of his voice, a poor widow 
among the congregation began to wring her hands 
and cry bitterly. 

Therabbi noticed this effect with pleasure, and atier: 
the service he went to the poor woman and asked 
ba part of the sermon had affected her mind so 

eeply. 

Thal good rabbi,” said the widow, “‘ mine is a 
heavy affliction! When my poor husband died, he 
knew that a great part of his property must go to 
his relatives ; so he bequeathed to me, to help me to 
find a livelihood, a fine young donkey. But not 
long after my husband died the ass also died. I 
have endeavoured to oyercome my sorrow; but, ob, 
sir, when I heard your voice this mornig, it 
reminded me so of the voice of the poor ass ! ”— 
(J. §., Bacup.) 
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Bighth Quarterly Competition 


Commencing September 12th and terminating December 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 


ueries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
eplies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information is obtained must always be stated, 


QUERIES. 


548. What is the annual consumption of bread 
in the United Kingdom ? 

549. Why is foolscap paper so called ?P 

550. Is there any instance on record of a person 
born dumb haying regained speech ? 

551. What are the recognised get rules which 
govern punctuation ? 

552. Which is belieyed to haye been the most 
eccentric wedding on record ? 

553. Which words in the English language are 
most frequently mis-spelled by educated persons ? 

504, What are the peculiarities of gold as a 
metal P 

553. Which is the most ferocious and dangerous 
bird ? 


0 
REPLIES. 
512—WHERE MARRIAGE IS LEAST POPULAR, 


Marriage is least popular in the peninsula of 
Athos in the Aigean Sea, in European Turkey, 
because in that little community, which enjoys 
complete autonomy subject to paying the Turkish 
Government an annual tribute, no marriage ever 
takes place. They never allow any woman in their 
territory, and carry their objection to marriage and 
the opposite sex to such an extent that no female, 
even of the lower animals, is ever permitted to 
enter the peninsula. The population, about 6,000, 
all monks, form a kind of monastic republic, con- 
sisting of twenty large monasteries, besides nume- 
rous hermitages and chapels. The whole com- 
munity is governed by an administrative body of 
four presidents, one of whom is styled ‘‘ First Man 
of Athos,” and a representative body called the 
Holy Synod; consisting of twenty members, one 
from each monastery. Amongst countries of the 
world generally marriage appears to be least popular 
in Chili, which country has a larger proportion of 
its population unmarried than in any other country. 
Taking Europe, marriage appears the least popular 
in Portugal, where, in every 1,000 inhabitants, 310 
are married, 628 are single, and 62 are widowed. 
In Hungary, marriage would appear to be more 

opular than in any other country. Out of every 
1,000 of the population, 407 are married, 532 are 
single, and 61 are widowed. 

——:0:____ 
613.—" LAUGH AND GROW FAT!” 

The phraso ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat!” had its 
origin in the tales of the fat old priors and monks, 
who lived on the fat of the land, and whose size and 
boisterous mirth were proverbial, haying more than 
once been celebrated in verse. Laughter has a 
very beneficial physiological effect on the health of 

_ human beings, and was probably associated with 
fatness because, as a rule, fat people were merry, 
and appeared to enjoy both laughter and life more 
than thin beings. ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat, sir!” 
are the words of Ben Jonson in ‘The Penates.” 
Laughter, however, does not necessarily tend to 
obesity; and so far as it arises out of a natural 
cheerfulness, a gonial, sunny disposition of 
mind, and a contented spirit, it is decidedly one of 
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most directly health-inducing exercises 
wherein the human body can well be engaged. 
Medical men assure us that laughter is the most 
salutary of all the bodily moyements, for it 
agitates both the body and the soul at the same 
time, promotes digestion, circulation, and, what 
is highly important, perspiration, and enliyens the 
vital power in every organ. 
——101- 

514.—MAGNETIC PLANTS. 


Electricity is more or less present in many 
plants, and some authorities ayer that this is due 
to the chemical reaction in their tissues. The 
phytolacca electrica, an Indian plant, possesses to a 
very high degree astonishing magnetic power. The 
hand which breaks a leaf from it immediately 
receives a shock equal to that produced by an 
electric coil. Ata distance of 19 feet a magnetic 
needle is affected by it, and it will be quite deranged 
if brought near. The singular influence varies with 
the hour of the day. Itis all-powerful about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, but is ineffective during 
thenight. At times of storm itsintensity augments 
to striking proportions. During rain the plant 
seems to succumb, and it bends its head during a 
thunder shower; it remains there without force or 
virtue, even if one should shelter it with an 
umbrella. No shock is felt at that time in break- 
ing the leayes, and the needle is unaffected beside 
it. One never by any chance sees a bird or insect 
alight on an electric plant; an instinct seems to 
warn them that they would find sudden death. 
Where it grows none of the magnetic metals are 
to be found, neither iron, cobalt,'nor nickel, an un- 
deniable proof that the electric force belongs 
exclusively to the plant. 

————:0:— 
515,—THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 

Damascus is the oldest city in the world. It 
remains what it was before the days of Abraham, a 
centre of trade and travel, an island of yerdure in 
the desert, ‘‘a presidential capital,” with martial 
and sacred associations extending through thirty 
centuries. According to Josephus, Damascus was 
founded by Uy, the son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem. It was near Damascus that Saul of Tarsus 
saw the light above the brightness of the sun, and 
the street which is called Straight, in which it is 
said ‘‘ he prayed,” still runs through the city. The 
carayan comes and goes as it did a thousand years 
ago; there is still the sheik, the ass, and the water- 
wheel; the Huphrates and the Mediterranean still 
” these ‘“‘with the multitude of their 
Damascus is not by any means a stand- 
still city, as it now has a population’of 150,000, and 
was in 1889 provided with gas lighting and street 
tramways. Among other old cities which have 
existed for more than twenty-five centuries may 
be mentioned Herat, the ‘‘ gate of India.” This is 
probably the most unfortunate city; it has-been 
fifty times taken, fifty times destroyed, and fifty 
times has it risen again from its ashes. Benares, 
Athens, Constantinople, Pekin, and Rome are all 
old cities, as is also Marseilles, which was founded by 
a colony of Greeks 580 8.0. 

10 1- 
516.—ABOUT THE TALLOW TREE. 

This peculiar tree is so called on accountof itsfruit 
yielding a solid vegetable fat of similar appearance 
and properties to real tallow. The berries of the 
Stillingia sebifer (a native of China), which 
resemble coffee beans in appearance and size, are 
put into a wooden cylindrical box, open at one end 
and pierced with holes at the opposite one. The 
box is then suspended in a cylindrical kettle con- 
taining water, and the diameter of which differs 
but little from that of the box. The water is 
then made to boil, and the steam penetrating into 
the box softens the seeds and facilitates the separa- 
tion of the tallow, which, in a semi-liquid state, is 
poured into a cylinder with a hole at the bottom, 
through which itisdriven by the actionof apress. The 
tallow comes out perfectly white, and soon becomes 
solid. The Vateria Judica, which abounds throughout 
the western coasts of India, is also called the Tallow 
Tree, because tallow is obtained by boiling its fruit 
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in water, the tallow being skimmed off in a melted 
state and cooled into the form of a solid cake. So 
useful has it proved that the Indian Government 
has caused many thousands to be planted. 
Another light-giving tree is the gum-tree of 
Australia, from the leaves of which gas for lighting 
purposes has been obtained. 
ee 
517,—THE MOST CURIOUSLY-PLACED ISLANDS. 

Chatham Island, lying off the coast of New 
Zealand, in the South Pacifie Ocean, is peculiarly 
situated, as it is one of the few habitable points of 
the globe where the day of the week changes. It 
ig just on the line of the demarcation between 
dates. There, at twelve or noon on Sunday, Sun- 
day ceases, and instantly Monday meridian begins. 
Sunday comes into a man’s house on the east side, 
and becomes Monday by the time it passes out of 
the western door, A man sits down to his noonday 
dinner Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he 
finishes it. Barren Island, in the Indian Ocean, 
is one of the most novel volcanic islands in exist- 
ence. It is six leagues in circumference, and its — 
centre is a cone 1,800ft. high, which emits showers 
of red-hot stones, some of them three or four tons 
in weight. Tho sea surrounding it is very deep. 
Merken, a small island in the Zuyder Zee, consists 
of a flat bank, and rises so little above the sea level 
that twice a year, in high tides, most of itis under 
water. It is inhabited by a fishing population of © 
about 1,100. There are no horses and trees on it, 
and only one crop is grown, that of hay, which is 
cultivated entirely by the women. The houses are 
noted for extreme cleanliness, and drunkenness 1s 
unknown. 

ere 5) rears 
518.—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE CHERRY, 

The Romans had only eight kinds of cherries, 
but more than three hundred varieties are 
now known. These vary considerably in size, 
colour, and flavour. Two species are generally 
regarded as the parents of these numerous varieties, 
though, according to some botanists, there is only 
one species. The word cherry is from the Greek 
Kerasos. It has been supposed that the fruit was 
so called because of its having been first brought 
from Cerasus (Kerasous), in Asia Minor. The 
earliest mention of the fruit being exposed for sale 
is in the reign of Henry V. Some authorities, 
however, consider the cherry asa native of both 
Great Britain and the middle and south of Europe. 

—_—:0: ——_—_ 
519,—PEGULIARITIES OF A JEWISH FUNERAL, : 

The Jews, in dealing with their dead, have in- 
variably been more mindful of sanitary regulations 
and health requirements than other peoples. The 
burial is arranged to take place before a second 
sunset occurs after the death, and the body of the 
deceased is carefully and plentifully washed and 
cleansed. The bodies are frequently wrapped in 
sweet drugs and spices, or these are burnt about. 
them. It was usual to bend the dead person’s 
thumb into the hand, and fasten it in that position 
with a string, because the thumb then having the 
figure of the name of God, the devil, it was 
believed, would not dare to approach it. When 
they came to the burying place they made a speech 
to the dead in the following terms :—‘‘ Blessed be 
God, who has formed thee, fed thee, maintained 
thee, and taken away thy life! O dead! He 
knows your numbers, and shall one day restore 
your life.” Then they spoke a funeral oration, 
after which they said a prayer, called the 
“Righteousness of Judgment,” and then, turning 
the face of the deceased towards heaven, they 
called out, ‘‘Go in peace.” There is, practically, 
amongst the Jewish burials, no distinction between 
rich and poor. Seyen days’ mourning is enjoined 
after a funeral, during which the mourners must 
dono work at all, nor take any amusement. They 
are comforted by the visits of friends, who bring 
them ‘‘meals of condolence,” consisting of hard- 
boiled eggs and bread. For thirty days afterwards 
no enjoyments or recreations must be taken, and 
Spd are greatly restricted for twelye months, _ 
Females never attend a Jewish funeral, 


culty is to make a selection. 
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CLERKING ON £1 A WEEK, 


BY ONE WHO DOES IT. 


Perhaps if my duties were more onerous, oF 
entailed greater responsibility, I should command 
a better salary. As it is, I have the mournful 
satisfaction of knowing that I receive the full 
market value of my services. I can write short- 
hand well enough to take down a few letters, when 
the correspondence of the firm is unusually heavy, 
and I can write them out in a very legible long- 
hand. Ican copy figures neatly from one book 
into another, can add up a column quickly and 
correctly, and can rule red ink lines with mathe- 
matical precision, These duties occupy me from 
nine in the morning till six in the evening and 
two o’clock on Saturdays; and I receive the sum 
of £4 6s. 8d. on the first Monday in every month, 
being exactly one pound sterling per week. 

Ours is a big tea house in Mincing-lane. I have 
occupied my present position for some years, and 
look forward—if my health keeps all right—to 
occupying it as long as I can add up figures and 
rule red ink lines. What is to become of me when 
I am too old or too infirm to do such work I hardly 
dare to think. 

I know, well enough, that were anything to 
happen to me, my employers 


WOULD HAVE NO DIFFICULTY IN FILLING MY PLACE 


with a man quite capable of doing what I do, for 
exactly the same salary, perhaps even less, for 
there are always hundreds of applicants for any 
vacancy in our counting-house, and the only diffi- 
Perhaps some 
cleyer statistician could estimate the number 
of clerks in London who are ‘out of a 
berth.” Judging from the big bundle of 
replies which our occasional advertisements attract, 
I am sure these unfortunates might be reckoned by 
the thousand. And those who, like myself, are 
lucky enough to secure a situation which will be 
permanent as long as they behave themselves, 
cease to pine for advancement, or to regret that 
there is no prospect of a rise in their salary, when 
they think of the fate of those who for weeks— 


- perhaps months—have drawn no salary at all. 


Some of the readers of SPARE Moments, who 


reckon their yearly income by hundreds of pounds, 
_ may be curious to know how a man manages to 
keep himself, and to maintain the appearance of 


a “ each on a pound a week. Well, I have 
no objection to enlighten them on the point. To 
begin with, I share a good-sized ‘‘ bed-room sitting- 
room” with a fellow-clerk. We live in nota 


very aristocratic quarter—a stone’s throw almost 
from the Angel at Islington—and our rooms (we are 


rather proud of the imaginative plural as applied to 


our one apartment) cost us three shillings a week 
each, which includes boot cleaning and a very 


small amount of attendance. We are mulcted three- 
pence a week each for gas during the winter 
months, and coals at the rate of eightpence a 


-scuttle—and not a yery large scuttle, 1 can assure 


you—ayerage us about sixpence a week all the 
year round. Taking my weekly washing bill into 
account, I reckon that my 


“HOME” EXPENSES GOME TO FIVE SHILLINGS A 
WEEK, 


sometimes a trifle more. 

Breakfast, which is generally a scramble, owing 
to a bad habit of lying in bed till the last moment, 
is not a very expensive affair. Fortunately we 
haye that rara avis—an honest landlady ; she is 
not particularly clean, nor scrupulously tidy; but 
I don’t think she ‘‘makes” a penny a week out of 
the small stock of provisions which she purchases 
for us. Our rasher of bacon or our egg, together 
with bread and butter and several cups of tea, 
do not form a luxurious meal; but it costs us each 


about threepence or fourpence one week with 


another, and the matutinal tramcar to Moorgate- 
street runs away with another sixpenco a week. 
It will perhaps astonish those who haye never 
studied the question to learnthat the greattemptation 
ay 
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unions clerk is to spend too much of his bs . 


limited income on the mid-day meal. Five hours 
after the breakfast is eaten, its ‘“staying”’ powers 
have eyaporated; hunger asserts itself; and the 
problem for daily solution is: How can I get the 
most satisfying meal at the lowest price? Unfor- 
tunately the clerk is too frequently tabooed by his 
position and appearance from solying the problem 
after the manner of the carmen or the porters of 
his house. Zhey can go to the coffee-shop and for 
sixpence can obtain a somewhat coarse but plentiful 
repast; we dare not be seen crossing the threshold 
of one of those establishments, where our well-cut 
coats, spotless linen, and glossy hats would indeed 
beout of place; and too frequently our stomach 
pays the penalty of our gentility. 
I have tried numerous ways of appeasing 


THAT TERRIBLE MID-DAY APPETITE. 


Bread and cheese, with half a pint of beer, is 
distinctly ‘‘ moreish,” as we used to say at school 
—I think it really provokes, rather than allays,: the 
hunger, ‘‘Sausage and mashed ” is deceptive, as 
you are as hungry as ever an hour afterwards. A 
sixpenny plate of @ la mode beef is satisfying and 
nutritious, and perhaps ‘‘fills the bill” as well as 
anything, but I defy anybody to eat it more than 
two or three times a week; and, with bread, 
potatoes, and ‘‘ waiter,” it makes the dinner mount 
up to ninepence, even if it is washed down with 
nothing stronger than water. 

As for the average dining-room of the City, a 
man in my position cannot afford to patronise that 
class of establishment very often. Dear me, how 
the thng mounts up! Plate of roast mutton, 
10d.; potatoes, 2d.; bread, 1d.; ale, 2d.; waiter, 


-1d. ; there goes one-and-fourpence ; and it is such 


a temptation to have a plate of pie or pudding to 
follow, which adds another 3d. to the bill. Why, 
such extrayagancs, if regularly indulged in, would 
absorb half one’s income for week-day dinners 
alone! So I think it will be acknowledged that 
the pound-a-weeker, who keeps the average cost of 
his dinner—of course, he callsit ‘‘lunch” in the 
office—down to four shillings a week, is a P.G.M. 
in the art of self-denial. 

I frequently envy the alacrity with which the 
“swells”? in our office close their desks, and hurry 
off as soon as the clock strikes six. I, too, am 
free to take my departure at that hour; but I often 
quit the warmth and light of the counting-house in 
reluctance, especially in winter. I have a long 
walk home to my diggings, and every day the 
question : 


“HOW SHALL | SPEND THE EVENING?” 


has to be considered and answered. After tea— 
which is an exact counterpart of breakfast—there 
are two courses to pursue. One is to light a pipe, 
and determine to spend the evening at home; this 
means the consumption of at least half a scuttle of 
coals and the purchase of something to read. 
There is a tradition in Mincing-lane concerning a 
good young man who not only “ always went home 
to tea,” but was also of such an _ extraordinarily 
saving disposition that he always’ went to bed at 
eight o’clock to save coal and gas! My experience 
is that the evening is the most wide-awake period 
of the day; and the temptation to put on one’s 
hat and go out and see ‘“‘a bit of life” is the 
second course, which I too frequently follow. 
How do I spend the evening? Not always very 
wisely, perhaps; but the man who has to consider 
every sixpence he spends can’t get into much mis- 
chief; and I don’t think that bird’s-eye, at the rate 
of two ounces a week, an occasional visit to the 
theatre, and the liquid refreshment that seems 
inseparable from male companionship cost me more 
than half-a-crown a week. 
Now let us doa simple addition sum : 


Apartments, attendance, coals, gas, s. d, 
ANG: WHENEEP ssc Vacs) f dee eee) ONO 
Breakfasts ‘ 19 
APT a eesti rap NL A TS 
Dinners (six days a week) ... 4 0 
Munday GInner “wise. jac, lene 1.0 
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This leayes a balance of four shillings a week, 
which is none too much for tailor, hosier, hatter, 
and bootmaker, and out of which the expenses of 
the annual holiday have to be provided. 

“But how is it?” asks some philanthropist, 
‘that many a working man rears and educates a 
family on the same sum that you, a single man, 
find hardly enough for the necessaries of life?” 
Well, the query is easily answered. IfI could get 
a cottage for 1s. 6d. a week, or even a single room 
at the same money ; could wear the same pair of 
corduroys all the year round; could throw 
‘“ appearances ” to the wind, and occasionally make 
an odd shilling or two at some chance job, alter my 
day’s work was done, I should be mush better off, 
even though I had a wife and children to support. 
At any rate, if I were obliged to stint myself, I 
should know that the bairns were growing up, and 
would, probably, combine to keep me out of the 
workhouse, when I was too old to labour any 
more. But what would the principals in Mincing- 
lane say if I turned up in seedy habiliment, with a 
collar a week old, all innocent of cuffs, and my 
mid-day meal—coarse, but plentiful—tied up in a 
red-cotton handkerchief ? There would yery soon 
be a vacancy for a junior in my department, I can 
assure you. 

It is this 


NECESSITY FOR KEEPING UP THE APPEARANCE 


of gentility that so severely handicaps me. My 
employers seemtothink that because I have received 
the education of a ‘‘ gentleman,” I ought always to 
be neatly dressed, and to eschew those indications 
off carelessness which mark the attire of warehouse 
hands; and were anybody to point out to them the 
difficulty of doing this on a pound a week, they 
would simply reply: ‘‘ Really, that does not concern 
us. We can obtain any quantity of well-dressed, 
capable clerks at that price, so why should we pay 
more?” Why indeed? I daresay the tailors who 
make the ten and sixpenny ‘‘strides,” of which I 
take such care, are wretchedly remunerated for 
their stitching ; but I, like my employers, naturally 
buy in the cheapest market which is consistent with 
fair workmanship, and we both get our ‘‘ goods”’ at 
the lowest price. 

And the worst of it is the ‘‘clerk” market is 
becoming more and more congested each year. 
Thanks to the board schools it is flooded with 
youths, who, haying received a much better educa- 
tion than their parents, are too proud—Heayen 
save the mark !—to work at their father’s trade. 
They want to haye white hands, and black coats; 
to go into “the City” each morning, and to be 
genteel! And what is the result? They swell the 
ranks of those, who, like myself, are infinitely 
worse off than the mason or the carpenter who has 
a trade at his fingers’ ends. And unfortunately a 
fow years’ “ clerking” take all the ‘‘ go” out of a 
fellow. He becomes a mere machine, and loses 
what little ambition he may have had at the start. 
He gets ‘‘soft”’—to use an inelegant, but expres- 
sive term; and eyen were he to emigrate, he would 
be beaten in the use of the axe, the plough, or the 
saw and hammer, by the labourers and artisans 
whom henowlooks upon as his inferiors in the social 
grade. 

Re ES iioy EL RE SSS 

“Thank goodness,” exclaimed a fond father, as 
he paced the floor at midnight with his howling 
heir : ‘‘ thank goodness you are not twins!” 

——0: 

Mrs. Spooney : ‘‘ Will you love me just as much 
darling, when I am old?” 3 

Mr. 8.: ‘‘More, dear; you won’t be so silly 
then.” 


——0: 

Dude (at the railway restaurant): ‘‘ Waitaw, 
got any green peas?” - 

Waiter: ‘‘ Yes, sir; have some ?” 

Dude: ‘‘ Yass; bwing me thwee.” 

Waiter: ‘‘ Anything else, sir?” 

Dude: ‘‘ Yes; a stwawbewy cut in thin slices.” 

Waiter: ‘‘ All right, boss; anything else ?”’ 

Dude: ‘‘ Ah, gwacious! what do you take me 
foh ; a perfect hog, eh?” 
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Letters from Readers. 
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DO OS ORO OMDR PAOLO OOO, 


SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


Srr,—In answer to the above query put by your 
correspondent ‘‘Good Natured,” I say most em- 
phatically that flirting should be discouraged. 

Young fellows make love to girls nowadays 
simply to while away time and without a thought 
of the possible result which may follow. How does 
he know that the object of his ‘“‘ harmless” pas- 
time may not in the course of his sweet eloquence 
completely and irrevocably lose her heart and 
centre the hopes of her life upon him? What con- 
sideration does he give to the feelings of the girl 
under such circumstances? None. He has had 
his say, and as soon as there is a danger of things 
going too far he is desirous of being off, to seek 
fiesh fields for the practice of his abandonment to 
the Elysianic pleasure. 

Flirting, Sir, is the bane of mankind, the 
bight and ruination of many a fair maidon’s 
p‘ospects, the school of sorrrow and remorse, of 
wrongs which can never be righted. It is a 
heartless and cruel procedure, and few men of 
honour would stoop to the indulgence of a yice—I 
can call it by no other name—which can do no 
good, and might do all the harm imaginable. 


Yours faithfully, 
TWENTY-SIX. 
—_—_——:0: —___—__ 
DO ANIMALS DREAM? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—The autho’ tative manner in which 
our learned friend at Hammersmith attempts to 
answer and dispense with a question, asserted by 
himself to be bewildering, is not only astounding, 
but suggestive of a fact directly opposite to that 
which he go ‘‘ convincingly ” adyances. 

Most assuredly dreamin z is inseparably connected 
with thinking. 

If an animal cannot think, neither can it dream. 

If it does think, there is no reason whatever for 
human beings monopolising this privilege, and 
confining it within the range of human society. 

Undoubtedly, many of your readers will be ready 
to furnish our Hammersmith friend with facts, 
authenticating the truth of the “‘ thoughfulness”’ of 
animals. 

Surely, he does not mean to say that our ‘“‘lady” 
writer is yoid of reason, when he asserts that no 
reasonable person will consider that animals 
possess a power to dream. 


Faithfully yours, 
Keighley, November, 1891, J. H. G. 
———0: 


To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Srr,—I quite agree with ‘‘Bow-wow, Meow,” 
that if you put your foot on a dog’s back when he 
is asleep he will give a grunt; and unless your 
correspondent is possessed of what the little boy 
called a ‘‘ ooden leg,”’ I should advise him not to 
try it often. 

But when your correspondent talks of the utter 


_improbability of the power of thought in dogs, 


I must say his knowledge of animals and their 
ways is vague. The dog, of all animals, is 
possessed of remarkable intelligence. How could 
that be so if they did not also possess the power 
of thought? How does your correspondent ac- 
count for their sagacity ; the noble acta, the heroic 
deeds which we all know they are capable of 
performing, if it is not from their powers of 
thought ? 

As regards dreaming, I have now a young dog 
(collie) which, -when it is lying asleep (no one 


_ near it) will break out into a low growl, finish- 


sy) 


ing loudly and abruptly, much to the amuse- 
ment of the family. Perhaps your correspondent 
will say that it is the invisible Mahatma tickling 
it in the ribs. JI should certainly say that the dog 
was dreaming—the effect of teasing, playfulness, 
or any excitement which the dog has undergone 
before rest—just as a child does at night after 
excitement. Trusting I haye not taken up too 
much space in your valuable paper, 
Iam, yours truly, 
Bristol. PEN-AN’-INK, 


BY Hao 
THE ORIGIN OF CHESS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTs.” 

DEAR Srr,—Perceiving in No. 162 of SPARE 
Moments a brief history of the game of chess, 
perhaps the following anecdote will not prove 
unacceptable to your readers :—When the game of 
chess was firstinvented, the Emperor of China sent 
for the inyentor, and desired him to teach it him. 
The emperor was so delighted with the game, that 
he told the inyentor whatever he should demand 
should be given him as a remuneration for his 
discovery. To which he replied, that if his majesty 
would but give him a grain of corn for the first 
square of the chess-board, and keep doubling it 
every square until he arrived at the end, he would 
be satisfied. At first the emperor was astonished 
at what he thought the man’s modesty, and in- 
stantly ordered his request to be granted. 

The following is the sum total of the number of 
grains of corn, and also the number of times they 
would reach round the world, which is 360 degrees, 
each degree being 693 miles :— 

18,446,743 573,783,086,315 grains. 

3.883,401,821 times round the world. 

I perfectly agree with your contributor that 
China has the preference of invention. 

‘* Cress So,” 


Carre a aren ise 8.3 


WHICH ARE THE BEST-LOOKIN G—THE 
ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH OR WELSH? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MomEntTs.” 

DEAR S1r,—We all know that each of the several 
nations that form the United Kingdom, haye their 
respective and individual claims to distinction; 
but all are not aware which of the four has the 
greater claim to personal comeliness, or callit good 
looks. 

I have travelled considerably in my time, have 
visited the principal towns and most of the large 
villages throughout the country, and I therefore 
think I am justified in forming an opinion. 

Dealing with the male population first, I think 
undoubtedly Englishmen are the most gracetul, 
natural, and, as arule, present the finest appear- 
ance. 

The Welshmen, to my mind, are too diminutive, 
and have a too great predeliction for talking 
through the nose tolay much claim to good looks, 
while, taking the ayerage, his facial appearance is 
too narrow. 

The Scotchmen are not an over-cleanly people, 
individually, whilst, as a whole, they are apt to 
spoil any pretensions to personal beauty by habits 
of whisky drinking and excessive snuff taking. 
There are, though,some very handsome Scotchmen. 

The Irishman is a keon competitor with his 
English neighbour. His naturally humorous phiz 
gives him an attractive and pleasing expression; 
but though he comes yery near the top, he must, to 
my mind, take a second place to the Sons of the 

ose, 

Amongst the fair daughters of the Rose, the 
Thistles and the Shamrock—not forgetting the Leek 
—it is, to my mind, easier to find the beauty. 

The English lass is certainly the prettiest as far 
as facial features, but her ovyer-dressed and 
cramped-up figure spoils a general beauty. The 
Welsh girl I have not a great admiration for; what 
loveliness she may have pretensions to is marred by 
her ungainly costume, and the face is, as a rule, 
not a true mirror of the heart, besides being cold 
ee inexpressiye; they have, however, the prettiest 
rear emcee 


The bonnie lassie of Scotland is noted for her bright- 
ness, her winning smile, and her small and shapely 
hands. Yet I donot think either of these three are” 
to be compared with the daughters of Erin. They 
have all the charms of the others, in addition to a 
freshness of appearance and a pleasing, fascinating 
grace which is characteristic of no other nation. 
Their countenance is open, and the expression 18 
sympathetic and full of eloquence. 

I should like to hear opinions, though I am sure 
there will be a great diversity. Mine, however, 18 
that the Englishman is the handsomest of the men, 
while the lass of the Emerald Isle stands far above 
her sisters of the Rose, Thistle, and the Leek. 

Yours truly, 
COMMERCIAL. 


—10:— 

SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY? 

To the Kditor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR Si1r,—I venture to open a discussion in 
your correspondence columns on this subject. _ 

Idonot hesitate tosay thatevery girloughttostrive 
tohave agood figure, anda good figure means a small 
waist. This with most of us is a charm-which can 
only beinsured by a course of figure training—“.e., 
tight-lacing. From my own experience I can 
assert that, provided the lacing is begun at an early 


age, and is carried on both gradually and systematic-_ 


ally, no eyil need be feared from the practice, 
whilst an extremely slender waist and beautiful 
figure is within any girl’s grasp who likes to take 
the trouble to obtain it in the only satisfactory 
way. 

There are several fashionable schools in Hast- 
bourne, Brighton, and other fashionable resorts, 
where systematic figure training may be relied 
on, and to which several ladies of my acquaint- 
ance send their daughters. 

In my own case I received my training at a 
fashionable Boulogne school, where the stay-lace 
reigned supreme, and the most rigorous system of. 
tight-lacing was enforced. When I left school at 
the age of eighteen (now nearly eight years ago) 
I possessed what was often described as ‘‘a superb 
figure,” my waist being, though it was larger than 
those of several of the other girls, only 15 inches 
round, 

I had lost all feeling of restraint or constraint. 
possessed a really brilliant complexion, and 
enjoyed excellent health. At the age of twenty 
I became engaged to my husband, who has since 
often laughingly admitted that my figure had a 
good deal to do with it. 

I was married at two-and-twenty, and have 
never found that tight-lacing has interfered with 
either my wifely or motherly duties. 
the mother of two bonnie children, I am able to 
confine my waist to 17 inches, and of an evening 
I often venture to sixteen inches. I have never 
yet felt any inconvenience from the practice. — 

I hope some of your other readers will give 
their experiences, and that girls may be led to 
pay proper attention to that most important thing 
—figure training. ‘ 

I am, yours sincerely, 
Consrance 8. 

London, N. November 5, 1891. 
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WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Hditor of ‘‘Spar—E Moments.” 

DEAR Sir, — agree with your correspondent 
‘‘ Diogenes” in what he says regarding the ques- 
tion ‘‘Why Do Women Dress Well?” I believe 
that women dress to outshine each other. I have 
often noticed how a woman looks back at one of 
her own sex to see how she is dressed. Sometimes 
one will hear a woman ask another: ‘‘ How much 
did that cost, dear?” and on hearing the price of 
it sho will buy one at nearly double the cost simply 
to outdo the other. I have proved the above to be 
a fact. ‘Indignant Maiden” seems to feel in- 
sulted. Why so? Has not ‘ Bachelor” brought 
forth assertions which, if they are not the exact 
truth, are near enough to have the ‘“‘ring” of it ? 
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A flay Rebenge. 


Y revenge was indeed more terrible 
} than I had calculated it to be; but 
then I had been cruelly wronged, 
and I can hardly blame myself for 

; what I did. However, I will tell 
you the story, and you can judge for yourselves. 

Victor Lambert and I, Luke Gilbert, were the 
chief assistants in the large jewelry establishment 
of Ethan Gerald, situated in the thriving town of 
S——, in Australia. I had been almost a life-long 
employé of Mr. Gerald’s, and was greatly esteemed 
by the old man. 

Lambert was a stranger, having come to the town 
some three years before. He was a native of New 
York, he said, and had secured the situation with 
Gerald on letters of highest recommendation. He 
was a tall, handsome fellow, with a captivating 
Manner, and it was not long before he became 
a favourite with everyone. 

« I never liked him from the first, and I liked him 
less when he innocently won away from me the love 
of Amy Gerald, the girl I had loved with passionate 
idolatry from early childhood. Often had she en- 
twined her white arms around myneck, and, nestling 
her pretty face upon my breast, vowed that she held 
me dearer than anyone on earth; and when he came 
She was wearing a ring I had given her as a pledge 
of our betrothal. But, after Lambert had been 
with us a little over a year, her manner grow 
strangely cold to me; and one night when I called 
to see her, she told me, with great tears standing in 
her eyes, that she had been mistaken—she had 
never really loved me; and what she had felt for me 
_ was only esteem and friendship, and she added, as 
she handed me back my ring: : 
_“Tuuke, you will forgive me, won’t you, and 
still be my friend ?” 

I made no reply—I could not. Every drop of 
blood in my body seemed to surge in fiery torrents 
to my face and head. [I reeled like a drunken man, 
and went out into the open air. I think I should 
haye killed myself there and then had not thoughts 
of revenge entered into my mind. These thoughts 
kept me alive, and enabled mo to go about my 
duties as usual. 

One day Lambert came to me, and in his usual 
pleasant way said; ; 

os Luke, old fellow, you must congratulate me, 
for I consider myself the most fortunate as well as 
ths happiest man on earth.” 

I knew well enough to what he was alluding, 
and though a dreadful pain convulsed my heart I 
maintained a steady countenance and replied : 

oe eae you! Why, what has befallen 
you?’ 

“Why,” he said with a little laugh, “I am 
going to marry Amy Gerald in the autumn, and I 

want you to rejoice in my good fortune.” 
‘*Ah!” was alll said as I took his proffered hand. 
Oh how I hated him then, and how I longed to 
deprive him of his boasted happiness; and soon after 

that the means was given to me to du so. 
_ _ One night during the summer a jeweller’s shop 
__- in an adjoining building was entered by burglars, 
and a large amount of valuables taken the m., 
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This alarmed the old man Gerald, and he requested 
that I and Lambert should sleep together fora period 
of two or three weeks, 

Lambert talked in his sleep, and one night he 
babbled forth words that placed him in my power. 
Oh, how I chuckled at the possession of that 
secret! How I gloated over the prospect. of a 
speedy revenge! I felt aasy in my conscience too, 
for had not the means been placed in my hands 
without any efforts of my own ? 

A direct interposition of Providence, I argued 
then—a fiendish scheme, I say now. 

The weeks rolled by, and Victor Lambert was 
more popular than ever. His praises were rung 
daily into my ears. ‘‘ Has the makings of a fine 
man in him,” wasthe universal comment. I smiled 
in a grim kind of way when I heard him spoken of, 
but I never said yea or nay. Oh. how I held to 
my secret—the secret that was to destroy the man 
who had come like a thief in the night and stolen 
away my happiness. 

The autumn came on, and the day that Amy 
Gerald was to become the bride of Victor Lambert 
arrived. The marriage took place that morning, 
and the couple were to leave early for an extended 
bridal tour. 

The spacious mansion was crowded with guests; 
the feast wassuperb. Everybody was happy except 
myself. I went round morose and heayy-hearted. 
feeling more like a condemned criminal than a 
guest at a merry wedding. I drew away from the 
gay assemblage, and sought a secluded corner, 
where I stood alone and communed with myself. 
Now, as the hour drew near, I dreaded to strike the 
blow that was to ruin two young lives for ever. 

“Why do this?” asmall voice whispered in my 
ear. ‘‘ Better far, and more noble, to smother that 
feeling of revenge and anger, and go forth into the 
world with ill-will towards no one.” 

‘* But,” interrupted another voice, ‘‘ he has been 
very deeply wronged. He has been robbed of a 
happiness that was rightfully his, by one who is 
totally unworthy. Strike—reyenge yourself ere it 
is too late!” 

I came to myself with a start, and all the old 
bitterness surged through me. ‘‘Strike—avenge 
yourself!” rang in my ears with fearful distinct- 
ness. Yes, I would strike—and strike deeply too. 
I looked round me. The vast room had been 
emptied of all, save Victor Lambert and myself. 
He was standing leaning against the mantelpiece, 
unaware of my presence. The time for my revenge 
had come. I advanced noiselessly, and laying my 
hand heavily on his shoulder, I hissed in his ear : 

‘Henry Mervin, you are an impostor! I know 
a great deal about your past life. I know all 
about the forgery you committed in New York, for 
which crime you were senienced to prison for a 
term of years; I know all about your escape from 
peer after serving two years of your sentence; I 

ow that you bear the marks of shackles upon 
your person now. I will tell you, too, why I know all 
this. Because you came here—unworthy as you 
knew yourself - and won away from me the love of 
the only woman I can ever carefor. But for you 
I should have been a happy man to-night. You 
have blighted my life and robbed me of the only 
joy I ever had or can ever carefor. The happiness 
you have deprived me of shall not be yours. The 
officers of the law shall be put upon your track.” 

When I ceased speaking Lambert’s face had 
assumed the hue of death, and he was trembling in 
every limb. Raising his hand in a supplicating 
manner, he said in a scarcely audible voice : 

“‘ For Heavyen’s sake, Luke, have mercy on me! 
You surely would not blight my life and hers. 
Give me a chance, Luke, only a chance.” 

‘‘No,” I said in a cold hard voice, ‘‘I will show 
youno mercy. It is too late to think of that.” 

He looked at me with an expression of mute 
despair. Then he turned and strode from the 
room, muttering as he went: 

‘© Heaven have pity on us—haye pity on us!” 

A faintness came over me, and I stood I know 
not how long in a dazed and helpless manner. 

Presently I was aroused by Rog entering and 
calling for Victor. He could not be found, and the 
train in which the bridal party was to leaye would 


start in twenty minutes. All was excitement and 
bustle, in the midst of which a servant entered, and 
advancing to Amy handed her a note. She hastily 
tore it open and read it. Suddenly she swayed to 


and fro, and before assistance could reach, fell, 


with a low cry, to the floor. Ina few moments she 
lay a i where she had so lately stood a happy 
bride. I picked up the note that had fallen from 
her hand, and read : 

‘‘T am going—Heayen only knows where. M 
life isruined. I shall never return. Do not see 
me. Good-bye.”—VicTor. 

No one knew of the part I had played in the 
tragedy of that awful day. ‘Terrible indeed was 
my revenge. 

¥ * * * * * * 

Years passed by. At the death of the old man 
Gerald, I became proprietor of his establishment. 
I left my place of business only long enough each 
day to visit Amy’s graye. 

One winter’s morning I started out to make my 
accustomed visit. As I turned the corner of the 
little church the cemetery came in full view. I 
was greatly startled to see lying at full length upon 
the grave where Amy Gerald was sleeping the 
figure of aman. Slowly I approached. The man 
was either unconscious or asleep. His hat had 
fallen from his head, and his hair, which was snowy 
white, fell over his shoulders. I bent over the 
prostrate form of the sleeper, and called to him to 
arise. He heeded me not. I placed my hand upon 
the body and turned the face upwards. I knew it 
instantly, despite the worn and haggard look, the 
long white hair. It was Victor Lambert, and dead. 
He had found his peace ! 
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It always pays to do a kindness to other people; 
if it doesn’t pay you, it pays the other people. 
——:0:—— 
Tramp: ‘‘Can you put me on to something ?”’ 
Farmer (whistling to his dog): ‘‘ No, but I can 
put something on to you.” 


—:0:—— 


He: ‘And, darling, what does your father 
think of my suit ?” 
She (sobbing) : ‘‘ He thinks it is a misfit.” 


—:0:— 


“‘T understand now,” said a guest at a fashion- 
able restaurant, ‘‘ why they call this the Overlook 
House. Unless you are tipping the waiter all the 
time, your wants are completely overlooked.” 

ee 

‘« When I was alittle boy,” lisped a very stupid 
society man to a young lady, ‘‘all my ideath on 
life were thentred on being a clown.” 

‘“‘Well, there is at least one case of gratified 
ambition,” was the reply. 


——0: 

“‘Tt’s a fact, old man. Since I met that girl I 
cannot eatorsleep. I am a miserable man. Is 
there nothing I can do to cure me of this mad in- 


fatuation ?” 
‘‘ You might try marrying her.” 


———.0,———- 


Dorotuy’s INDULGENT Papa: ‘‘ So to-morrow’s 
your birthday—eh? Well, well: I must give you 
a nice present. Come now; choose one as hand- 
some and expensive as you please.” 

Dorothy: ‘I will take Jack Harduppe, papa 
dear.” 


+0. 


‘‘How many comets did you say there were? 
inquired the magistrate of the prisoner, who had 
been locked up over night for deranging the sym- 
metry of his neighbour's features during an astro- 
nomical controversy. 

“Three, ay it plase yer honour.” 

The court smiled incredulously, upon observing 
which Pat added: ‘‘I’m after telling you the truth. 
Mickey Farrel, he saw one; Mrs. Dinuis, she saw 
another; and it was meself that saw the third.” 
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BLUNDERS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


CURIOUS OVERSIGHTS OF NOVELISTS. 


Some of our most popular writers of the day haye 
made most ludicrous blunders in the very works 
which have made them famous. 

Perhaps it is among the ranks of lady novelists 
that we must look for the most amusing instances, 
and no less a literary light than the celebrated 
“Ouida,” otherwise known as Louise de la Ramée, 
proves an astonishing example. Surprising views 
of what our friends across the silver streak call 
le highlif and le sport are to be found in Ouida’s 
works, as was shown in Reply No. 510 in last week’s 
SPARE MomeEnis. 

Miss Braddon, who is doubtless the Queen of 
English lady novelists, is also not proof against 
technical errors. Her descriptive details of the 
detective force and the coulisses are very often 
sad stumbling-blocks, while her knowledge of 
toxicology and other scientific questions is often 
at fault. 

“Aurora Floyd” furnishes an example. 
Aurora finds fault with a stableman, who is an 
idiot, and in her part of the country called a 
“softy.” Seizing the unhappy man by the coat 
collar, Aurora proceeded to “‘lay on, Macduft” 
with her riding whip. Aurora, according 
to her biographer, towered a foot and a half above 
the stableman. Now, assuming the man to have 
been five feet five inches, considerably below the 
average height, Aurora would haye been something 
like seyen feet. She was, we learn, however, 
‘slightly above the middle height.” 


Who is not aware that June 21 is the longest 


day of the year? But Mr. Walter Besant has 
different ideas. He says in one of his works, ‘It 
was the evening of the longest day in all the year.” 
But a little farther on in the same chapter, the time 
being the same, he, in the description of a house, 
says, ‘“‘It was provided with a Virginia creeper, 
now rapidly becoming green with the first shoots of 
spring.” 

In the same author’s ‘‘ For Faith and Freedom,” 
after the Ekins had settled in Providence in 1686 
or 1687, we read that ‘‘ Barnaby soon grew tired ‘of 
this ‘quiet life’ and went on board a steamer 
bound for England, promising that we should hear 
from him.” 

In ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” too, he represents Tom 
Forster as being seventeen in 1701; as coming of 
age in 1703; then later he is coming of age in 
1702, in 1707 he isstill a lad ‘“‘under age; ” in 1709 
he is twenty-seven, while in 1711 he is twenty-six. 

We have never seen a new moon riso in the Hast 
in the middle of the night, but Mr. Besant de- 
scribes such an oceurrence to us in ‘‘ The Children 
of Gibeon.” 

Sir Walter Scott found that a person existed of a 
certain name at the period of which he was writing, 
and regardless of whether any one else knew or 
cared more about that person than he did himself, 
he dragged him into a novel to blacken his 
character as suited his fancy. 

Poor Wilkie Collins was also addicted to blunders. 
He used to make some at times which would have 
caused the hair of an intelligent reader to stand on 
end. Writing of a period at the commencement 
of the present century, and opening his novel in 
the year 1817, he sends a telegram and calls in the 
aid of express trains; luxuries which we were 
totally unacquainted with at such an early date. 
If we go so far back as to the days of the Immortal 
Bard, we find still greater proof of the fact that the 
cleverest brains are apt to stumble at times. There 
is an error in Othello, and that isin making the 
Moor of Venice a black man. 

Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” a work loved and 
honoured by old and young, is also not exempt 
from errors. The author states that Crusoe 
succeeded in raising barley and rice on the same 
soil, a feat which no farmer has ever yet accom- 
plished. 

Mrs. Hemans, in her beautiful poem on the land- 


__ ing of the Pilgrim Fathers, in referring tothe sandy 


peninsula of Cape Cod, describes it as the stern 


and rock-bound const, 


We have not upto the present received the 
intelligence that tropical beasts infest the Northern 
States of America: but if we are to take the 
assertion made by Campbell, in his ‘* Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” the peaceful valley of that name is 
‘“‘swarmed” with Zions. 

Charles Dickens, though, as a rule, exceedingly 
accurate about everything he wrote, was invariably 
in the habit of calling a stepmother a mother-in- 
law. This may be seen at a glance at the “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” where old Welleris always alluding 
to his second wife as Sam’s mother-in-law. It is 
also curious to know that J. F. Smith, the author 
of ‘The Race for Wealth,” now appearing in SPARE 
Moments, makes the same error in many of his 
novels. 

But, besides blunders, authors and novelists of 
the highest order very often talk a lot of what is 
vulgarly termed ‘‘twaddle!” 

This is one curious specimen of word-painting : 
“Her face was grey and gnarled, as though a 
thousand tempests had dashed upon it; and as she 
stood mute a heavier pallor crept over it, like 
clinging lichens beaten white by wintry violence.” 
And this appeared in a recent successful work by a 
well-known author. 

Surely a horse that ‘listens with auricular, optic, 
and olfactory nerves’ is a knowing specimen of its 
kind; and a stag who was confronted by a woman 
whose eyes ‘‘ were fixed upon his like red ruthite ” 
would, unless he were a stoic, turn tail and bolt! 
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A contributor inquires: ‘‘ How can I tell the 
age of a horse ? ” 

‘Tf you are anxious to sell the beast don’t tell 
it at all.” 


‘‘ Somebody had half-milked that cow of ours,” 
said the amateur farmer, dignantly, as he came 
into the house. 

““Well, Ido hope they won’t get the cream half,” 
said his wife. 


——:0: —— 


THREE DucREES.—It is the confession of a 
widower, who has been thrice married, that the 
first wife cures a man’s romance, the second teaches 
him humility, and the third makes him a 
philosopher, 

PER WEEK FOR THREE YHARS 
(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 
of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
isfound upon the deceased at the time of the accident. 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will also be paid to the nextof- 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above, This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised. 
RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME, 

We will pay to the person whom we may decideto be the 
next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
his duties, the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof, Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIFTHHN POUNDS on produc- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, 
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HOW THE Q 
The Royal luncheon at two o’clock is a very 
quiet one, and though the five o’clock tea is a most. 
informal affair, there is always good preparation 
for the dinner. The Queen’s private dining-room 
at Buckingham Palace is never shown to visitors, 
but if you peeped in you would find that the Royal 
table is a round one. Notas ingle jet of gas is to 
be found. Lamps are arrranged around the room, 
and a massive gilt candelabra is suspended from the 
ceiling, bearing innumerable wax candles. This 
apartment is nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
kitchen, and after walking that distance, the 
bearers of the dishes have to mount some fifty or 
sixty stairs ere they reach the dining-room door. 


The setting out of the table occupies nearly a ° 


couple of hours, and this is done by a chief table- 
decker and his assistant. The fruit and flowers are 
invariably sent from Frogmore, and you will 
notice little glass-boats—similar to those on your 
own table—negligently but naturally filled with 
the simplest of flowers—geranium, primroses, and 
daisies, according to the time of year, relieved with 
a little spray of maiden-hair fern. 

At the side is the carving stand, where the clerk 
of the kitchen always carves, 1 commodious corner 
where the roast sirloin of beef is sliced for the plates. 
The service, it is needless to say, is of the most 
elaborate description, consisting of either silver and 
gold, rare old Worcester and Dresden china, and 
the choicest Sévres. There is a joint of sirloin 
cooked every day, and it is usually to be found 
‘‘ cold” at the breakfast-table the next morning. 

As to the fish—a gentleman who supplied the 
Royal table with marine delicacies said, ‘‘ The 
Queen is particularly fond of whiting, salmon, tur- 
bot, smelts, and cod-fish when in season, but the 
ordinary daily supply would not amount to a large 
sum. For a very big dinner the fish bill would 
amount to £50. This is a high figure compared 
with that supplied to the Prince of Wales. To be 
exact to a penny, the Prince’s account for fish 
amounted in one month to £38 15s. 2d., but then 
you must remember that His Royal Highness was 
in town the whole of that period.” 

The ‘‘sweets” supplied to her Majesty usually 
consist of oue hot and one cold, and thick and 
thin biscuits are always to be found on the table. 
There are always five or six different kinds of 


cheese—Cheddar, Gorgonzola, Gruyére, Parmesan — 


and Brie, all of which, excepting the latter, are cut 
into little squares like dice of about three-quarters 
of an inch cube. Like the tea the Royal cheese 
follows her Majesty about wherever she goes, and 
we believe we are correct in stating that the 
same firm has supplied it for something like half 


a century.., , 
es 


Teacher (in grammar class): ‘‘Tommy correct the 
sentence, ‘ I kissed Susan oncet.’”’ ; 
Tommy (promptly): ‘‘I kissed Susan twicet.” 


—:0:—— : 
“Ah,” he exclaimed as he pressed her tenderly 


to him at the parting, ‘‘shall I hold you in these 
arms again to-morrow, and paint your future with 


the bright pigments of the imagination?” © 


“No,” she said, calmly, ‘‘not to-morrow, to- 
morrow’s washing-day.” 


——161- 


True AMIABILITY.—‘‘ My wife looks after me 
splendidly, old fellow; she even takes off my boots 
for me!” 

‘“When you come home from the club, no 
doubt ?” ; 

‘*No, when I want to go there!” 


10s 


‘“ What is that?” asked a master of his seryant, 
‘* which did not come last year, has not come this 
year, and will not come next year?” | it 
The servant, unabashed, replied ; ‘‘ It must surely 
be my wages.” . be A ee 
Instead of being discharged for his humour, the 
man received what was due to him ; 
into the bargain, 


ha 


and an advance © 
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ARTISTS’ ECCENTRICITIES, 


Sir Frederic Leighton—who, by the bye, is the 
first living artist who ever had his sketches 
published—is days arranging the folds of a robe or 
a dress ere hoe puts his ideas on the canvas. 
Holman Hunt, who painted the ‘‘Shadow of 
Death,” will make a journey to the Hast and spend 
hundreds of pounds in gaining a complete know- 
ledge of every little item in a single picture, whilst 
another well-known R.A. arranges all his figures 
on a chess-board, one here and another there, and 
thus works out the positions they are to occupy in 
his work. 

In fact, there is not a single painter of note who 
does not go to infinite pains—Alma Tadema being 
generally signalled out as probably the most minute 
of all his brother artists. 

Artists will spend years stiidying anatomy, and 
often know as much about the human frame as 
doctors themselves. Tho present head surgeon of 
one of our great London hospitals was once an 
artist, but an accident revealed to the doctor he 
consulted his marvellous knowledge of anatomy, 
gained as an artist, and this was the first step to 
his entering the medical list, and now he is one of 
the greatest living authorities on the subject. 

Artists haye to work under very trying and ex- 
ceptional circumstances at times. Many who catch 
sight. of a good subject in the streets, a striking 
face amongst the passers-by, will transfer the 
features to their cuffs, and carry home with them 
linen wristbands worth more than their weight in 
gold. 

i Landseer’s eccentricity often cost him a good 
eal. 

A friend was one day visiting his studio whilst 
the artist was engaged on a little work now known 
as ‘‘The Fox Dog.” ‘The visitor begged of him to 
let him have the picture. The thought suddenly 
flashed across Landseer, what a delightful thing it 
would be to watch his friend struggling in come 
awkward position in his anxiety to carry off the 
prize. Possibly the would-be owner was inclined 
to be corpulent. 

Landseer opened the window, and, throwing the 
picture out, said: ‘‘There, if you like to fetch it 
you may haye it.’ The picture had lodged in a 


wide. As he passes along around the outside of the 
cleared circle he drops the paper ribbon on the ground, 
until he has passed two or three times around it, 
where it lies for the time being, while he proceeds to 
perform some other feat. Hos takes a pair of Chinese 
brass swords, about 20 inches long exclusive 
of the hilt. The blades are about an inch and a 
half wide, and are flat, and the edges are not sharp. 
He places these flatwise, one upon the other, and 
then puts these into his mouth, point first, and both 
at a time. He throws his head back so that his 
face is about at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the ground, and forces the swords downward. He 
continues to press down upon the hilts until all but 
the hilts, and three or four inches of the part of the 
blades nearest the hilts, have disappeared. While 
the swords are in this position, he walks slowly 
around the arena, facing the spectators, some of 
whom are within three or four feet of him, 

There is evidently no deception in regard to the 
swords being in his mouth and extending down- 
ward, His boy at this juncture calls upon the 
spectators to throw cash into the arena, which is 
done oftentimes liberally. Aiter a while the swords 
are drawn. out of his mouth, and handed to those of 
the spectators who manifest a desire to handle 
and scrutinise them. 

+ > 


PRODUCING FIRE FROM PAPER. 


A street juggler will cause a candlestick, in 
which is a lighted candle, to stand erect on the 
top of one’s head while he sings some ditty to 
the sound of clap-traps, which he swings or 
works in his hand. Another of his tricks is to 

alance a common plate on the upper point of a 
short, perpendicular stick, which is placed for 
support by its lower point on another stick held 
in the mouth of the performer, the plate spinning 
around with very great velocity. The wonder of 
this truly wonderful performance is the ease with 
which the plate is made to spin around so fast. 

Sometimes one passing along the streets will 
see a man playing with three-or five rings, some 
six or eight inches in diameter, in a manner 
which never fails to draw a crowd around him. He 
throws the rings up intothe air separately, catching 
them in his hands, when they seem joined to- 
gether, or linked into each other like a chain. The 
performer throws the rings into a variety of shapes 
without the slightest hesitation or mistake. 
Another man will be seen throwing up three or 
fiye sticks, one after the other, keeping two of them 
in the air. With each, as he catches it on falling, 
he gives a rap on a drum placed before him. 
Sometimes three kitchen knives are thrown up in 
the same manner, and caught as they fall, one by 
one. and tossed upagain. When knives aro used 
no drum is struck. Sometimes the spectator sees 

- him cut out a diminutive door and child with a pair 

f scissors out of common paper, and place them 
under the blanket. In a short time these things 
have disappeared, and a bowl of vegetables appears 
under the blanket in their stead. 

A spectator hands the performer an empty bottle, 
and requests him to fillit with spirits. It is put 

_ under the blanket, and in a short time, on taking 
it out, behold it is filled with spirits of the best 
quality ! 

The following feats are sometimes performed :— 
A man, haying only a pair of trousers on his 
loins, with a boy to assist him, clears a placo in a 
crowd about twenty or thirty feet in diameter. 
From time to time he puts into his mouth several 


— a ae 


———— 


_A girl wastes her energy when she hugs another 
girl. 


Op orms 


Waiter (at the village club): ‘‘Thoere’s a lady 
outside who says that her husband promised to be 
home early to-night,” 

All rising : ‘‘ Excuse me a moment,” 


0. 


Cumso: ‘‘ Are you cutting the sensational articles 
out of that paper before taking it home to your 
wife and daughters ?”’ 

‘Banks (handling the scissors): ‘‘No; I’m 
cutting out the millinery advertisements.” 

——0: 

** What did you break the window for?” asked 
the court. 

‘“‘T didn’t intend to do it, your honour. Ask the 
policeman if [ did.” 


common sewing-needlesand some thread separately. ‘No, sir,” corroborated the officer. ‘‘He was | tree. Away rushed the treasure-seeker, never 
By-and-by he pulls out of his mouth several | throwing the brick at his wife.” stopping for another bidding, and the artist stood 
threads, each haying strung upon them a number -o2— at the window. revelling in the sight of his friend’s 
efforts to climb the tree in order to secure ‘‘ The 


of needles. He pretends to swallow several motal 
balls, one at a time, each nearly an inch in 
lameter, and then points out the places whore 
they will appear just under the skin, as on his 
neck, or about the middle of his stomach. And, 
sure enough, they seem to be just where he points 
out, their appearance being indicated by a rising 
of the skin about as high and as large as would 
be the case if one of the balls had really been 
there. He snatches from time to time from the 
_ ‘ground a handful of slips of paper, which he crams 
in his mouth until his cheeks protrude and he is 
unable to articulate distinctly. He now places his 
hands on his hips, and pretends to be causing his 
breath to pass through the mass of paper in his 
mouth. In a few moments a small stream of 
smoke proceeds from his mouth just as though the 
paper was on fire, which is really the case. He 
continues to force his breath out through the 
paper, and the smoke becomes more dense, until it 
pours forth from his mouth‘ ina constant stream to 
the distance of two or three feet. 

The spectators in front of him can see the fire in 
the centre of the mass of paper in his mouth. As 
he continues to fan the fire with his breath a larger 
and larger quantity of paper is ignited, until 
apparently half of the mass is ignited, and smoke 


He was sitting silently by her side one very 
chilly evening last autumn, thinking of something 
to say. Tinally he remarked: ‘‘ How sad it is! 
The frost has come, and it will kill everything 
green.” Thereupon the young lady extended her 
hand, and said in a sympathetic tone, ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

—101--——— 

Poor Joun !—John : ‘‘ Pm sorry I shall be away 
so long, Miss Janet, You don’t know how I hate 
to say good-bye to you, but I suppose the best of 
friends must part, you know.” 

Janet: ‘‘ Oh, yes, and what’s the use of people 
who are nothing to each other growing sad over a 
separation? That’s the way I look at it.” 

—:0:—— 

*‘T want to sell you an encyclopedia,” said a 
book agent to one of our foremost pork butchers 
the other day, who, by the way, is better posted on 
pork than he is on books, 

“What do I want with your encyclopedia?” 
snarled the pork butcher. ‘‘I couldn’t ride one if 
I had it.” He thought it was a new variety of 
velocipede. 


Fox Dog.” In justice to the climber, it should be 
chronicled that he reached it at last and gained a 
well-earned reward. 


ES 


Don’t calla bigman a liar. Get some zealous 
friend to break the news to him gently. 
——0: 
Old Farmer tending threshing machine (to 
applicant for a job) : ‘‘ Hyer done any threshing ?” 
Applicant (modestly) : ‘‘ Hver done any thresh- 
ing! Why, I am the father of seventeen children, 
sir.” 


70: 

‘‘ As long as she was merely my wife’s mother,” 
said Mr. Noodad, ‘‘I had her pretty well under 
control. But now that she is my wife’s mother 
and the baby’s grandmother also, she is simply one 
too many for me.” 


0: 
Bride (just after the wedding): ‘‘ Alfred, you 
promised to give me a grand surprise after we were 
married. What is it?” J : 
Bridegroom (a widower): ‘‘ I've got six children, 
my pet.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 


and sparks issue from his mouth continually. a lected). If sel : i ? 
50 L n selected). selected, the name and date of the paper must be w ceca av ! 
the man acts as though hoe felt the aed 4 d stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper Bride (a widow) : ‘And I have ten ! 
very | only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must accompany “0: 


sensibly. Considerable merriment prevails among 
the spectators as they look upon the man whose 
mouth is full of fire. His grimaces and contortions 
are irresistible. 
After a short time, occupicd principally by 
collecting cash from his wondering aa, amused 
ee he commences to pull out of his mouth 
® paper ribbon, being about a 


* 


the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked bs 
; Prize Moment,” aut areiving atten wil be pinged ia the follow- ‘‘Yes; it has struck mo go, 
ng competition. Any number o: ories may be sent in b ‘ ! Cor U ; 
one Ronipetitor, Hastiens Aettere mast be ‘sddresseg. ts" tha “Do you think she isa woman who would make 


Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. home happy ?”’ 


_. We cannot under any ciroumstances be responsible for M&S., ‘I couldn’t say as to that, but I think you 
ineh and a quarter but large amped addreeod envelopes nent soith the MEE», W@ © could count on her to make it interesting.” 


‘Miss Sumpkins is a very sharp-spoken girl,” 
said Blifkins to one of his triends, 
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POPULAR * RECIFATIONS;' 
ee ee 
By W. E MANNING 
one oe 


No, 119.—MY MATE’S DEVOTION. 


It isn’t surpassed, this tale of mine, either in fiction 
"or in romance, 

By heroes on land, by heroes on sea, or in records 
of battle-field valiance ; 

Yet though ’tis a simple tale enough, the greater 
the charm since the whole is true, 

And the hero who.did the deed did what very few 
men would have tried to do. 

At the time when the craze for gold aroused the 
fire of ambition in many a heart, 

I sallied forth with a hopeful band, in the struggle 
for wealth to take a part. 

I remember the scene, as we sailed that day, 
waving adieus to friends on shore; 

How we laughed and joked, and talked about the 
chances of fortune that were in store. 

How then we spoke of the time when we should 
return with the laurels that we had won ; 

Who gaye a thought to failure then? Amongst 
those with us there was not one. 

We landed and made our way ahead, full of life 
and of buoyant hope; 

None, as we laughed and chatted then, thought 
with what we should have to cope. 

At last we came to the spot where we had heard a 
fortune awaited all; 

But the tales we heard made our hearts turn sick, 
and all our buoyed-up hopes to fall. 

Those who were there looked haggard and thin, 
worn and weary—shadows of life; 

They had sought for months for the glittering ore, 
without reward for their toil and strife. 

We sot to work, and the same ill-luck came to us 
as it had to them. 

And for weeks and months no ore was turned; the 
course of ill-luck seemed to have no stem. 

I soon made friends with a young chap there—one 
of the best in the rough old camp— 

Whom I'd managed to help one night at cards, out 
of a row with a cheating scamp. 

And he’d never forgotten the service done, though 
small enough as it was, I own; 

When our handclasps met-that night I knew the 
seeds of a brotherly love were sown. 

Starvation stared us in the face, but still arrivals 
came in bands— 

Men who'd pluck to meet all trials—sturdy hearts 
and ready hands. 

But their laughter ceased, their hopes were crushed, 
when they saw the snare into which they’d 


come; 

And while some stayed to brave it out, many re- 
traced their steps for home. 

One day my mate and myself went out by our- 
selves to search for the golden grain, 

And for days we tried some likely spots; still every 
effort but proved in vain. 

At last, after weeks of hard, rough toil, we found a 
nugget—a tiny mite, 

But, small as it was, it seemed to bring, after the 
dark, a ray of light. 

We pegged away with hopes renewed, until one 
morning I turned about 

At a cry from my mate—a gladsome cry—a cry 
that was almost a boisterous shout ! 

In a moment I stood by his side and saw he’d struck 
a vein of the precious ore, 

And our hearts were as light with joy just then as 

_ they’d been heavy with care before. 

Within a week we'd gained a pile—wealth which 
neither of us had dreamed 

Could ever have been our lot to gain—we couldn’t 
believe it—too good it seemed ! 

But the “find” oozed out, and before a week our 

cae was surrounded and ‘‘claims” were 

struck; 
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While many a jealous eye looked on the pile we | Give them some ‘chips "they need them, Jim; 


had made by a stroke of luck. 

We knew there were villains within our midst— 
thieves of the blackest and deepest dye ; 

That care must be taken to keep our “find,” ag 
nothing was safe whilst they were by. 

Then my mate fell sick, and for nights and days I 
watched beside his unconscious form— 

Tending his wants as best I could—trying to lull 
the fever’s storm. 

Bit by bit he began to sink—I forgot all else as I 
stood beside, 

Holding his thin, damp hand in mine, as in his 
delirium he raved and cried. 

The crisis came, but, with Heaven’s aid, he turned 
the dangerous point at last— 

"Twas with joyful heart I heard his voice and saw 
each day he was mending fast. 

In time he was up and about again; and one day, 
holding my hand, he said : 

‘« Jim, old chap, but for you I know ere this the 
sod would have coyered my head. 

I'll not offer empty thanks, old mate; but the time 
may come when I can do 

Something to prove my gratitude—maybe, a 
similar turn for you.” 

I thought not then what his words might mean, ne’er 
dreamed that a chance would come some day ; 

But it did, and not long afterwards, in an un- 
expected and fatal way. 

I'd made an enemy in the camp—the man who'd 
attempted to cheat my mate, 

And I knew he was jealous of our success, and 
would seek his reyenge sooner or late. 

He watched his chance. I ventured one night just 
a little beyond our claim ; 

And Isat me down to think of the past; but I 
rose, as somebody called my name. 

I turned and confronted the yery man—the one of 
all others I’d cause to fear. 

*T was mischief, I knew, for his eyes flashed fire, 
and his lips were curved in a bitter sneer. 

I knew, like a flash, I was then unarmed—was too 
far away to call for aid— 

Was at his mercy; but still I yowed I'd never 
show that I felt afraid. 

We had high words; then, with a spring, the 
villain clutched me by the arm ; 

Then he drew his knife—I saw its gleam, and 
uttered a stifled cry of alarm. 

I grasped his wrist in a desperate grip, but I was 
helpless ; his size and weight 

Bore me down like a helpless child, and I knew aid 
could but come too late. 

I struggled a while with desperate strength ; then I 
fell with a thud to the hard, dry ground ; 

But just as I gave up all for lost, a form sprang 
forward with a bound, 

And clutched the arm that was raised to deal the 
blow that would have been my fate. 

I knew in a moment that form was Jack’s; my cry 
had been heard, but not too late. 

Then I sprang to my feet to lend him aid, for I 
saw he also was sorely pressed ; 

But just as I gained his side he fell, with the 
villain’s knife plunged in his breast. 

I forgot all else, at stooped down then, and gently 
and tenderly raised his head. 

“Come, Jim, I’m only repaying a debt; you saved 
my life before,” he said. 

‘He's struck the vitals I think; but there, our 
checks must be handed in soon or late, 

And I’m doubly happy to go like this, paying a 
debt that I owed you, mate. 

I told you the chance would come some day, when 
you nursed me there beside the creek ; 

Don’t carry on, Jim—I ain’t afraid—but raise me a 
bit, for ’m getting weak. 

You'll get back to England—promise me that? 
promise me also you'll let him go? 

Don’t seek a reyenge; itis useless, Jim, and I 
wouldn’t haye all the boys here know 

That I was too weak to tackle that scamp—but 
there; I’m going to say good-bye, 

For I feel I’m sinking, and all is dark, and my lips 
and throat are parched and dry. 

Think of me sometimes—when far away—and if 
you should find my mother and Nell, 


and—hold me—I’m going, old mate—fare- 
well.” 


* * * ° ° 

We buried him there by the Jittle creek, then I 
came and looked for his kith and kin ; 

After a while I found them out, inthe midst of 
the city’s bustle and din. ~ 

I gave his ‘‘ chips” to mother and Nell; I told 
them the tale of how he lost his life, 

And ’ere many months had passed—well, yes; my 
dear mate’s sister became my wife. 


MOST IMPORTANT! 
“SPARE MOMENTS ” 


TO BE ENLARGED TO™ 


24 Pages. 
THE BIGGEST PENNYWORTH ON RECORD, 


We have much pleasure in informing our readers that, 
commencing with No. 161, dated 16th January, 1892. 
SPARE MOMENTS will be permanently enlarged to 24 
pages. 

Of course, this enlargement will involve considerable 
additional expense, but we look for a largely increased 
circulation to, in part, repay us for the outlay incurred ; 
especially as the additional pages will enable us to place 
a more varied fare before our readers. 


ANOTHER GRAND PICTURE ! 


With the same issue (No. 161) we shall present 
A GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours) to be entitled 


‘dle Moments, 


from a design specially painted for us by 


ALFRED’ WOODRUFF, 


the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures. “Idle Moments” is in Mr. Woodruff's best 
style, and will, we feel confident, attam a much larger 
sale than either of the last pictures. 

A specimen plate will be forwarded, immediately after 
Christmas, to every newsagent in the kingdom. Readers 
will confer a great favour upon us, if they will kindly 
draw their newsvendors’ attention to this notice, so that 
the agents may place their orders early. 

The first edition will consist of 


TWOHUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


an important fact for advertisers who desire to take space 
in the number for their announcements. 

As on previous occasions, no returns will be accepted 
from newsagents, so that advertisers will have a splendid 
chance of getting their advertisements widely circulated. 
The sale of the first plate entitled “Spare Moments” 
reached a total of 


262,880 COPIES, 


and we anticipate a still greater demand for “Idle 
Moments,” because it has been declared, by agents who 
have seen the original picture, to be a much better design 
than either of the previous ones. : 

In No. 161, we shall commence the publication of a 
short story by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
specially written for SPARE MOMENTS by this talented 


author. 
Also will be begun a thrillingand most powerful serial 
story, by the author of “A Race for Wealth,” a tale 


which, we may say without exaggeration, is appreciated by 
every reader of SPARE MOMENTS, 


SPECIAL. PRIZE GOMPETITIONS 


will also be announced in No. 161, making the number 
the biggest and best pennyworth of literature that has 
ever been produced in this country, for, notwithstanding 


© 


the immense cost of production, the price of the 24-page ~ 


number and the picture will be 
ONE PENNY ON 
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GURIOUS AND FUNNY BUSINESSES 


SOME QUEER WAYS OF EARNING 
A LIVING. 


One need not necessarily own a shop to be ‘in 
business.” Your friends need not know that you 
have gone into trade unless you are anxious for 
them to do so. 

There are many ways of opening up and conduct- 
ing a business within the privacy of one’s own 
house without calling in the aid of glaring lamps 
und plate-glass windows to attract the public eye. 

There are many poor members of the upper ten 
who, though none of their own circle know it, aro 
nevertheless daily engaged in vocations of some 
sort or other. There is no disgrace in trade, be the 
aspirant for business success of the highest station 
of life,fand the idea which ladies and gentlemen 
have on this question has been shown by some 
members of the aristocracy who have ‘‘ opened a 
shop” in a public thoroughfare. 

There are some people who possess a knowledge 
of a certain thing and a manner of doing it which 
far surpasses all other attempts in the same direc- 
tion, and one has only to prove that one can do a 
thing better than anyone else to ensure a fortune 
or at least a comfortable competency. ‘There exist 
in London, and in fact, all over the kingdom, poor 
gentry who make nice incomes by their knowledge 
acquired during days of affluence. 

{here is one gentleman in the West-end, whose 
epicurean taste brings him in a nice income. In 
the old days when he was himself a host, he was 
noted for his salads. No one could equal him in 
this respect, and now he is often paid from a 


_ guinea upwards to attend a house for the sole pur- 


pose of mixing the salad. 

He has attended as many as six dinner parties 
during the course of an evening, taking a cab from 
place to place, and returning the richer by as many 
guineas. No one has found out the speciality he 
uses in the preparation of the concoction, and he, it 
may be assured, is not likely to give his secret 
away. In fact he always insists upon being alone 
during the operation, which takes him from five to 
ten minutes. 

Another mysterious personage exists in the 
capacity of a cockroach, beetle, and mouse exter- 
minator. His feo is generally a guinea and a halt, 
and on receiving a request to attend a house and 
ply his ‘‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin” sorceries, he will 
at once repair to the infected regions, lock himself 
in, shut out the slightest ray of light and set to 
work. What he does is a mystery. No one has 
ever succeeded in finding out anything about his 
strange procedure, but his powers over the yermin 
are indubitable, for there 1s always a heap found 
dead after he has been operating for an hour or so. 
He always demands his fee beforehand, and often 
leaves without anyone being awareof his departure. 
All that is known about this strange individual is 
that he has held a position in a foreign service. 

_ A much more pleasing way of making an income 
is resorted to by two or threo ladies in London. 
They possess an incomparable taste in the display 
and arrangement of floral designs and decorations. 
On being engaged, they first of all have a look 
round to see what will show to best advantage and 


_ bein harmony with the surroundings, then they 


depart to the florists, and order the flowers to be 
sent to the house on the morning when the 
reception, or ‘‘at home,” is to be held. The 
‘* artist’ will be upon the scene when the flowers 
arrive, and will spend a couple of hours over their 
arrangement, departing the richer by her fee— 
which she generally, and wisely, leayes to the 
generosity of her employer. If the party is going 
to be on a large scale she will take assistants, who 
have been apprenticed to her, and will very soon 
makethe rooms look like veritable Gardens of Eden. 
The following day the growing plants are called 
for by the florist, and the cut ones are taken away 
by one of her assistants to do service again at some 
less oss ghan affair the next evening. 
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though it may seem strange, that impecunious 
foreign noblemen, poor army and naval gallants, 
and one-time ‘‘ Society” men, can be hired for the 
evening. This means of filling a ballroom with 
good dancers and empty titles, and reception- 
rooms with capital small-talkers, is generally 
resorted to by purvenus, though it is recorded that 
the lesser lights of the aristocratic world are not 
above enacting the same pious fraud. 

Whilst writing on this subject we are reminded 
of an interesting fact which happened about two 
years ago. A ‘“‘hard-up” friend, who is the best of 
company, was ‘‘engaged”’ to attend such a dance 
given by a retired tradesman. Hoe was the lion of the 
evening, kept the whole company in excellent 
spirits, and danced with nearly every young lady 
present, To cut a long story short, he made the 
acquaintance of the lady who is now his wife, and 
she brought with her a dower of £1,000 a year. 
His fee on that occasion (two guineas) he wears on 
his watch chain now. 

The more mysterious the persons are who make 
a handsome income by these means, the greater is 
the success which attends their efforts. 

There isin Paris a gentleman whose taste in 
giving a finishing touch to a lady’s toilet after she 
has come from the hands of the maid is unrivalled. 
Practice has taught him to a nicety what suits best 
the different complexions, and his artistic skill in 
the arrangement of the flowers in the hair has 
made him (privately) famous. The placing of 
flowers at points of vantage is one of his specialities, 
and he is unequalled in his arrangement of his 
clients’ hair. His manners are unimpeachable, his 
language, when he condescends to talk, perfect, 
whilst his hands are as white and soft as a woman’s, 
and truly artistic in their touch. 

Many men have made big fortunes by equally 
curious means, though perhaps not of such an 
elevated order as those mentioned above. Amongst 
them are several ‘‘old clo’”” men, one of whom not 
so very long since retired on the comfortable sum 
of £8,000. 

A Parisian banker who died a few years ago laid 
the foundation of his fortune in a very peculiar 
way. He used to collect all the corks he could get, 
throwing away none, but carefully hoarding them 
as a miser might hoard his gold. At the end of ten 
years his collection realised £10, and this was the 
foundation upon which he built the £100,000 he 
died possessed of. 
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Emma (to her intended): ‘‘ Just think, Charlie, 
Jack proposed to me yesterday.” 

Charlie: ‘‘ What did you say to him ?”’ 

‘*T told him I was very sorry, but I was already 
engaged.” 
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A paper mentions the case of a woman who is s9 
large round the waist that her husband can’t hug 
her all at once, but when he takes one hug he 
makes a chalk mark, so as to know where to com- 
mence the next time, and thus goes round. 


—:0:—— 


Wife : ‘‘When you keep me awake by not 
coming home till morning I don’t get enough 
rest.” 

Hushand: “Then why don’t you go to sleep 
now, my darling, instead of making yourself more 
tired by talking so much.” 
20: 

When a man’s hair stands on end, an ordinary 
person says his hair stands; but you can’t get a 
doctor to talk in that way. The doctors call it 
horripilation, This makes the patient’s hair stick 
up worse than ever, but it gives the family confi- 
dence in the doctor. 


hg rm 


ma’am. 
Mistress : ‘But like cotelettes.”’ 
Bridget : ‘‘It’s hardly worth while to get them 


6 we are on the topic of parties, it is a fact, | for one,” 
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HUMOROUS PARSONS. 


Illustrative preaching and practical sermons, at 
first sight appearing little removed from low 
comedy, have sometimes, in cleyer hands, pro- 
duced a far deeper impression than even the most 
elaborately worked-out dissertation or the most 
brilliant oratory could have done. As an instance 
of this it is recorded that a Normandy prelate once 
so eloquently pleaded against the fashion of 
wearing wigs and long hair that his hearers were 
moved to tears; but, seizing the opportune 
moment, the zealous preacher at once whipped out 
a pair of shears from his sleeves and put their 
penitence to a practical test by cropping the whole 
congregation. 

It may not be out of place to mention a curious 
story told of Father Rocco, who has been quaintly 
described as the ‘‘ Spiritual Joe-Miller of Naples.’ 

One one occasion, when preaching a penitential 
sermon, his eloquence was such that all baton him 
fell on their knees weeping. Determined to make 
the most of the impression he had created, the 
preacher commanded everyone of the truly penitent 
there to hold up his right hand. Up went a forest 
of hands immediately ; and the enthusiastic Father 
Rocco, to test the genuineness of their contrition, 
in loud and most awful tones expressed a desire that 
those who were holding up their hands unthink- 
ingly, or only with a desire to deceive his eyes, 
might have them lopped off at that very moment. 
So realistic was the effect of his words that every 
hand dropped like lightning ; and the preacher took 
advantage of his flock’s confusion to fire a fresh 
oratorical volley into them for their insincerity and 
imposture. 

A somewhat similar story is related of Father 
André, the French ‘‘ jocular preacher,” as he has 
been termed. While preaching against the too free 
indulgence in flirtation among the lady members 
of his congregation, he threatened to divulge the 
name of one present as being the most culpable in 
this respect ; but feigning to pity her dread of ex- 
posure by this means, he gave out that in charity 
he would only throw his skull-cap in the direction 
of the seat’ occupied by the lady for whom his 
special remarks were meant. ; 

As soon as the preacher raised his cap as though 
to throw it, every woman in the church instinc- 
tively ducked her head. 


I 


* A school-teacher asked an Irish boy to describe 
anisland. ‘‘Sure, ma’am,” said Pat, ‘‘it’s a place 
you can’t lave without a boat.” 

——101-— 

Lady : ‘‘ How nice it is to have a little brother as 
you have, Flossie! I suppose he always takes your 
part, doesn’t he?” 

Flossie : ‘‘ Yes’m, when the pie is passed.” 
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‘* Doctor,” said an illiterate man to his physician : 
“‘T am in an awful state. I can’t neither lay nor 
set. What shall I do?” 

‘Why, then,” replied the doctor, very gravely : 
‘“‘T think you had better roost.” 

ee 

A Neighbour: ‘‘I’m told that your husband is 
something of an inventor, Mrs. Jones.” 

Mrs. Jones: ‘‘ An inventor—Jones an inventor ! 
Well, now, you can bet your sweet life he is ! 
Why, Mrs. Rickets, that man of mine invents more 
lies to the square inch than any other five men in 
this country.” 

——101-—— 

TRYING TO PLEASE BennIE.—Actual occurrence 
at one of the largest railway stations during the 
busiest hour of the day. 

Lady (with bandbox, umbrella, and small boy, to 
the booking clerk): ‘‘ What time does the train 

0 to—— ?” 
S Olerk : ‘‘ 12.30, madam, and I think this is the 
thirteenth time I haye answered that same ques- 
tion for you.” 

Female Inquisitor: ‘‘Yes, sir; but my boy 
Bennie here does so like hear you talk.” 
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SPARE MOMENTS, 


A society has been formed in New York for the 
suppression of church-bell ringing, 


Tue Turkish ‘‘ Official Gazette”? announces that 
a life pension has been granted to Mustafa Raba, a 
native of Sivas in Asia Minor, on the oecasion of 
his entering on his 152nd year. 


CoLLECcTING SMOKE.—In Glasgow a company 
pays for the privilege of collecting the smoke from 
a number of blast-furnaces. The smoke is passed 
through seyeral miles of wrought-iron tubing, and 
yields a profitable product of oil. 


THE Money oF CHILI at present is peculiar. It 
consists of small tags of pasteboard, on which a 
man writes the value for which he is willing to 
redeem it, putting his name on the back. It then 
begins to circulate until it finally gets back to the 
source from which it emanated. 


Law Acartnst Dvurts.—Japan’s Emperor has 
decreed that every man who provokes a duel or 
accepts a challenge shall pay a heayy fine and 
serve from six months to two years in the galleys. 
The taunting of a man for his refusal to fight when 
challenged will be regarded as slander, and will be 
so treated by the courts. 


An ANIMAL-FED PLant.—The American aquatic 
plant, the bladderwort, feeds on animal life. The 
tiny bladders attached to the leaves and leaf-stalks 
are each furnished with a door, the whole acting on 
the eel-trap principle. Any small water creature 
that yentures to peep in is seized in the clutches 
of the murderous plant, and is at once swallowed 
and assimilated. 


ASSAULTS ON CHILDREN —A statistician, who 
does not place great confidence in ‘‘ parental in- 
stinct,” shows that throughout one-fourth of 
England, during the year ending the 1st of April, 
the police-courts showed convictions for injuries 
inflicted on children in the cases of 356 mothers, 
347 fathers, 22 stepmothers, 10 stepfathers, 2 
brothers, 3 aunts, 2 uncles, 4 grandmothers,’ 3 
nurses, and 131 others. 


A DANGEROUS PRacticE.—The man who carries 
@ cane or an umbrella horizontally, thusimperilling 
the eyes of other people, ought to be imprisoned. 
In Berlin travellers soon learn how to safely 
handle such articles. Whena man isseen strolling 
the streets with an umbrella or a cane held hori- 
zontally, he receives a rude reprimand by having 
the offending article struck down by the hand of 
some other pedestrian. 


Cortous SCENE IN A OnuRcH.—A dense fog 
prevailed all day on Sunday, 8th inst., in Hornsey. 
(London) and the neighbourhood. In the churches 
and chapels the morning services were conducted 
by gaslight, and all the private houses in the 
neighhourhood had to have recourse to this same 
illuminant. This sudden and unexpected demand 
for gaslight had an unforeseen consequence. When 
the evening services were started in the various 
places of worship, it was discovered that the gas 
supply had become practically exhausted. At the 
_ Hornsey parish church, the rector asked the con- 
gtegation to forego the usual sermon, as the supply 
of gas was in such an unsatisfactory condition that 
it could not be relied on. Tho choir proceeded to 
sing a hymn whilst the collection was being made, 
but the light in the choir-stalls suddenly went out, 
and the hymn had to be brought to an abrupt ter- 
_ mination. The rector thereupon pronounced the 
4 usual benediction, and the congregation dispersed, 
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Tr is said that there is a growing demand for fresh 
herrings in London. 


THE Duchy of Gotha is so prosperous that a bill 
has been introduced suspending all taxation for a 
period of three months. 


THE FAILURE OF THE RUSSIAN HARVEST and the 
consequent absorption of local stocks will probably 
weaken, for a time at any rate, one of the British 
farmer’s most formidable competitors. 


AN QEXHIBITION OF PECULIAR INTEREST was 
opened early this month at the galleries in Maddox- 
street, Regent-street, consisting of a collection of 
torture instruments from the Royal Castle at 
Nuremberg. 


THE LONGEST TRAIN OF COAL CARS of which 
mention has been made passed over the Philadelphia 
and Reading railroad recently. It comprised 
ninety large cars, and was drawn by a locomotive 
weighing seventy-five tons, one of the heaviest 
engines used in the coal regions. 


Fevtinc A Manocany TrEeE.—It is a whole 
day’s task for two men to fell a mahogany tree. On 
account of the spurs which project from the base of 
the trunk, a scaffold has to be erected and the treo 
cut off above the spurs, leaving thus a stump of the 
very best wood from ten to fifteen feet high. 


Rats Usep As SENTINELS.—This was the case 
recently with two burglars who tried to saw their 
way out of the Cleveland (U.S.A.) jail. They 
scattered bread-crumbs outside of their cell, and 
when the noise of the sawing brought the watch- 
man around, the rats gaye notice of his approach 
by pattering off. Then the sawing suddenly 
ceased, and for nights the watchman was unable to 
locate the rasping sound. 


THE I{EAVIEST MODERN ORDNANCE is- the 
English 110-ton gun. Its chargeis 960lb. of best 
prismatic gunpowder, and the cylindrical steel shot 
weighs 1,800lb. At the last test this enormous shot 
penetrated entirely through compressed armour 
(steel-faced iron) 20in. thick, then through iron 
backing din. thick, then it pierced wholly through 
20ft, of oak, Sft. of granite, and 11ft. of hard con- 
crete and 3f{t, into a brick wall. No existing for- 
tress, much less armoured vessel, could withstand 
such a shot. 


TENNYSON’S PoEMS.—Sir Edwin Arnold tells 
this story: On one occasion, when Lord Tennyson 
was his guest, he proposed to read aloud some por- 
tions of ‘‘ Maud.” Lord Tennyson’s face clouded. 
“Nobody,” said Lord Tennyson, ‘‘ can read my 
poems but myself.’ ‘‘ Pardon me, my lord,” said 
Sir Edwin, ‘‘but I think I can.” ‘‘ Very good, Sir 
Edwin,” said he, ‘I will listen.” Sir Edwin read 
on. ‘Do you think I can read them, my lord?” 
he asked. ‘‘ You are quite right,”’ said the Laureate, 
‘indeed you can.” 

Aw ADVENTUROUS JOURNALIST.—There recently 
arriyed in London a Swedish journalist, Mr. C. G. 
Uddgren, who left Gothenburg on the 4th of last 
July with the intention of rowing all the way to 
London in a fourteen-feet wherry. The voyager 
encountered obstacles which might well have 
daunted a less determined man. During his 
journey from Gothenburg to Copenhagen, which he 
accomplished in a fortnight, he suffered from acute 
neuralgia, and had to stop nine days at the Danish 
capital to recuperate. From Copenhagen he pro- 
ceeded through Dresund, along the Danish coast to 
Orehoved, on Falster Island, where he ‘was 
again laid up, this time with rheumatic fever. His 
voyage through Holland and Belgium was mainly 
accomplished by way of the canals, by which he 
ultimately reached Ostend. From Ostend he 
coasted to Calais, where the unseaworthy condition 
of his craft obliged him to temporarily desist from 
his voyage, The total distance rowed by Mr. 
Eddgren is said to haye been no less than 900 
English miles, 
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PERSIAN CARPETS are made with intricate designs 
so that the evil eye may be bewildered. ~ 


TuE Russtan, who accomplished a journey of 
more than three thousand miles on his bicycle, was 
accompanied throughout his long ride by a faithful 
dog. 


A MINIATURE HAMMOCK, for mothers and nurses, 
has been invented. It is suspended from the neck, 
and in it a baby can be carried, leaying the parent’s 
or nurse’s arms free. ; 


Tur AMEER is so much in earnest in his desire 
to visit England that he has ordered his English 
tailor to prepare for him such warm clothing as is 
likely to be needed for the trip. Py 


A very extensive doméstic industry in Russia 
consists of the manufacture of wooden spoons, 
which are made to the amount of 30,000,000 
annually. They are nearly all made of birch. — 


THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES is” 
affixed to nothing but treaties, proclamations, com- 
missions, pardons, and passports. The Goyern- 
ment has had but two seals in one hundred years 
since its foundation. 

WHITE roses, it issaid, can be converted into blue 
ones by watering the trees during the winter months 
with a solution of Prussian blue. If youdesire to 
have them green, water them with a solution of 
sulphate of copper. 


A NEWSPAPER IN THE GIPSY JARGON, the Romany 
tongue, is soon to be published in England, with 
the expectation of making it the organ of the 
wandering people. It will be edited by Gevrge 
Smith, the ‘‘king” of the English gipsies, who 
counts on getting twenty thousand subscribers to it. 


REMEDY FOR BrILiousNESs.—Lemons are a 
simple and excellent remedy for biliousness. 
Take the juice of one or two lemons in as much 
water as will make it pleasant to drink without 
sugar, before going to bed. In the morning on 
rising, at least half an hour before breakfast, take 
the juice of one lemon in a tumbler of cold water. 


EMIGRANTS’ EXPERIENCES IN Brazimu.—Another 
batch of distressed emigrants from Brazil, eighteen 
in all, landed at Southampton on the 9th inst. They 
belong to Bradford, Leeds, and Sheffield, and they 
all tell harrowing tales of their sufferings. In one 
day no fewer than nine of the party to which they 
belonged died, and the survivors were, they say, 
unable to bury the dead quickly enough to saye the — 
bodies from being attacked and partly devoured by 
vultures. Some of the emigrants left England 
only in March last. 

SpecTAcLES FoR Horses.—A firm of London 
opticians have_constructed spectacles to be worn 


by horses. The object is to promote ‘‘high 
stepping.” Horse spectacles, we learn, are made 


of stiff leather, quite inclosing the eyes of the 
horse, and the glasses employed are deep concave 
and large in size. The effect is to give the ground 
in front of the horse the appearance of being 
raised; the animal, therefore, steps high, thinking 
he is going uphill, or has to step over an obstacle 
in front of him. If the system is persevered with 
when the animalis young, the effect is said to be 
marvellous. Many horses, we are assured, could 
be materially improved by a visit to the optician, 
and it is recommended thatthe sight of all horses 
should be tested. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
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‘SPARE MOMENTS. 


A BORN COURTIER. 


A pretty story is told concerning a royal compli- 
ment paid to the late Emperor Wiliam of Germany 
by a tiny subject. 

During a stay of the Emperor at the fashionable 
watering-place of Ems, that Monarch paid a visit 
toalarge orphan asylum and school that was under 
Government patronage. 

After listening with much interest to the recita- 
tions of the classes, his majesty called to hima 
bright, flaxen-haired little girl of five or six years 
of age, and, lifting her on to his knee, said: 

‘Now, my little friiulein, let me see how well 
you have been taught. To what kingdom does this 
belong?” and taking out of his pocket an orange, 
he held it up to her. 

The little girl hesitated for a moment, and, look- 
ing timidly up to the Hmperor’s face, replied : 

‘**To the vegetable kingdom.” 

‘* Very good, my little friulein ; and now to what 
kingdom does this belong ?”’ and he drew out of 
his pocket a gold-piece, and placed it on the 
orange. 

Again the little girl hesitated, but soon replied: 

‘*To the mineral kingdom.” : 

‘Better and better,” said the Hmperor. ‘‘ Now 
a at me and say to what kingdom I be- 

ong.” 

At this question there was an ominous silence 
among the teachers and visiters, who were listen- 
ing with much interest to the royal catechism. 

Could she make any other reply than : 

“To the animal kingdom P” - 

The little girl hesitated long as if perplexed as to 
what answer she would give. 

“Was the emperor an animal ?”’ 

_ Her eyes sought those of her teacher and her 
schoolmates. 

Then she looked up into the eyes of the aged 
emperor, and, with half-startled, frightened look, 
as if she were evading the question, replied: 

“To the kingdom of heaven.” 

And no one who knew the Emperor could doubt it. 
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‘He is a Dublin man, isn’t he ?” 
“ Mostly.” 


‘He has a cork leg.” 


505m 


An Irishman wrote thus to his wife of a sick 
brother: ‘‘If Jamie isn’t dead yet, remoind him 


. of the twenty shillings he owes me on the pigs; if 


he is, tell him not to give himself any consurren 
about it.” 
—0; 
Nornuine To Count.—Laura: “I don’t know, 
George. It seems such a solemn thing to marry. 
_ Haye you counted the cost ?”’ 
George: ‘The cost, Laura? The cost? Don’t 


. ORY: Tye got a cousin a minister, that'll marry 


r nothing!” 


bas ——:0: —— 

“‘The vicissitudes of this life are wonderful!” 
exclaimed the boarding-house keeper at breakfast 
the other morning, 

‘‘True; a man can neyer tell what he’s got 
before him,” replied the sarcastic boarder, with a 
side glance at the plate of hash in front of him. 

—=0:—+- 

Mrs. Losing (after his confession): ‘So you 
lost fifty pounds, then. How often have I warned 
you against fast horses!” __ 

Ben Losing: ‘‘ That’s the trouble.” 

Mrs. Losing: ‘‘ What's the trouble ?” | 

Ben Losing: ‘‘I took youradyice. I bet on the 
slow ones.” 

OI 

Father-in-law: ‘‘I suppose you tried to get 
that cheque cashed that I gaye you for a wedding 
present ?” ene 


__ Son-in-law (angrily) : *Of.course I did; but | 
_ they told me at the bank th 


at you had never had a 


_ Father-in-law (pleasantly): “Why, 
boy, I could have told you that myself.” 
i sat hy) “ 
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my dear 


The young lady novelist who is striving to be 
always emotional went too far when she said : ‘‘ The 
crushed cologne bottle lay scentless at her feet.” 


—:0:—— 


He: “Well, it is growing late, I fear I must 
She: « Oh, stay a little longer, and see the sun 
—10:—— 


Suitor: ‘‘I have come, sir, to ask you to give 
me your daughter's hand.” 
Paterfamilias: ‘‘ Why, sir, when I last saw it it 
was in your possession.” 
——:0: —— 
He (on entering dining-room, to hostess): ‘‘ May 
I sit on your right hand?” 
Hostess: ‘‘I would rather you would take a 
chair, sir.” 
—:0: —— 
‘** Ah! play a little before you go, professor.” 
“‘T would like to, Miss Hmma, but it’s rather 
late, and I might disturb the neighbours.” 
“Oh, don’t bother about the neighbours. Besides, 
they poisoned our dog last week.” 


30 poeecemrnen 


Young Mother: ‘‘ James, dear, you mustn’t go 
near the baby.” 

Young Father: ‘“‘ Mayn’t I just look at him ? 

Young Mother: ‘‘No, dear; he’s asleep. I'll let 
you take him when he wakes up in the night.” 


—:0:—— 


Excited Lady (at seaside): ‘‘Why isn’t some- 
thing done for that ship in distress? Why don’t 
some of you fy 

Life Boatman (hurriedly): ‘‘We have sent the 
crew 2 line to come ashore, mum.” 

Excited Lady: ‘“Of all things! Were they 
waiting for a formal invitation ?”’ 


—:0:——_ 


Ipentity oF InEAs.—Yabsley : ‘“‘I have always 
had an idea that after a couple had been married 
for some time that even their thoughts became, to 
a great degree, identical. Am I right, Peck?” 

Mr. N. Peck: ‘“‘I think you are. Just now my 
wife is probably thinking over what she'll say to 
me for coming home late. And so am I.” 

——:0:—— 

Mr, Gotrox: ‘‘ What are you doing out there in 
tho chill night air? Come into the house.” 

Gladys: ‘‘I was just admiring the moon, papa.” 

Mr. Gotrox: What business have you admiring 
the moon, when there are so many things in the 
house that I have bought expressly for you to ad- 
mire? Anybody can admire the moon.” 
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‘When a pair of red lips are upturned to your 
own, 
With no one to gossip about it, 
Do you pray for endurance to let them alone? 
Well, maybe you do, but I doubt it. 
‘¢ When a sly little hand you’re permitted to seize, 
With a velvety softness about it, 
Do you think you can drop it with never a 
squeeze? 
Well, maybe you can, but I doubt it.” 


:0:—— 

A man, while fishing, suddenly fell into the 
water. A fellow fisherman, of benevolent aspect, 
helped him out, and then began to scratch his head 
in a puzzled way. 

‘* What's the matter?” asked a bystander, ‘‘ why 
don’t you revive him ? ” 

“There are sixteen rules to revive drowned 
persons,” said the benevolent man, ‘‘and I know 
Cogs all, but I can’t call to mind which comes 

at.’ 

At this point the rescued man opened his eyes, 
and said faintly: ‘‘Is there anything about giving 
brandy in the rules?” 
| a fs Yes.” 

_ “Then neyer mind the other fifteen,” 
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PATS WITTY REPLY. 


James Jamieson, of whisky fame, who died in 
Ireland a couple of years ago worth half a million 
of money, was a peculiar man, but as good-hearted 
as anyone could wish. He was very fond of 
relating a joke he had with a Dublin jarvey, whom 
he engaged to drive him round the city. » 

Passing St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which was then 
being restored, he inquired of the car-driver at 
whose expense the repairs were being done. 

‘‘Begorra, sur,” answered the jarvey, ‘Sir 
Arthur is doing it—the double X stout man.” 

‘<Oh, indeed,” said Jamieson ; ‘‘ that’s yery kind 
of him.” 

Later on, passing Christ Church, which was also 
being repaired, Jamieson put a similar query. 

‘‘Oh sur, George Roo, the distiller, is looking 
after that one, sur.” 

‘But tell me, continued Jamieson, thinking he 
had preseryed his incognito, ‘‘ they say that old 
Jamieson, the whisky man, has piles of money. 
Isn’t he doing anything good with it ?”’ 

“‘ Begorra, sur, it’s a secret; but they do say on 
the quiet he’s building a loonatic asylum to put 
the other two idiots into!” 

Tableau. 

pital Le Ae ed Na | 

‘« What would you do, John, if I got up in the 
middle of the night, as some enthusiasts do, to play 
the violin P”’ 

‘*T would get up and play the hose.” 

:0: —— 

**T’m very fond of little boys,” she said, as she 
tripped on a string stretched across the pavement. 
‘“T feel as if I could eat acouple of ’em this 
minute, raw.” 


—-10:—— 


‘Johnny,’ said the pretty teacher, ‘‘ what is a 


kiss j 

‘*T can’t exactly put it in words,” returned the 
boy, ‘‘ but if yer really wanter know, I can show 
yer.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THK POST ONLY. Sor further 
particulars,.see No. 181, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Books for sale. ‘*Harkaway’ 
series, 6d. per vol, ot 2 for 9d. Vol. “ Boys of Kmpire,” Is. 
‘Handsome Harry.” 8d. Several others.—Send for list to E, 
City and Counties Club, Peterboro’. 

Violin —Splendid copy of Amati; rich, brilliant tone; fine pre- 
servation. Complete, with baize-lined case and silver-mounted 
bow, only 4s. 6d, the lot, Great bargain. 20s. worth of good, 
unsoiled music given in gratis, Most genuine offer obtainable.— 
Write Mrs. Graham, College-building, Ipswich. 

Complete set ‘‘Reporter’s Magazine,’ £3 3s.—B, Taylor, 84, 
Westgate, Dewsbury. 

Papers on Bookkeeping, seven stamps.— Daniel Webster» 
Morley. j 

A Printing Press for sale, price 10s. A bargain.—Address all 
communications to A. W., care of Mr. Clark, 9, Artillery-place, 
Woolwich, 


” 


Rare Books and Choic2 Photos. Catalogue and samples, seven 
stamps.—H, Hall, Ohancery-lane, Doberose, Oldham. 

A Novelty —The Magic Water Pen, writes with water; ink 
superseded, Alsosuitable for marking linen, Sample two stamps, 
A.G. Hill, 69, Bingfield street, Caledonian-road, Islington, 2 

xchange for Safety Bicycle in good order, a Silver Geneva 
Watch, a Gold and Silver Signet Ring, and following valuable 
Books—Barrow’s Life Home, 10s. 6d; Wilkinson’s South Aus- 
tralia, 10s 6d.; Landscape Annual, 4s.6d,; Hypatia (Kingsiey), 
2s, Gd. Biblical Topography, 2s. 6d.; Philosophy Future State 
(Dicks), 28 6d,.: Zululand, 2s, 6d.; Whittaker’s Greece, 5a.6d. Or 
offers —Watts, 53, Whitworth-terrace, Tredegar. 

RECIPES.—Ladies, Notice This! Eyelashes catised to grow 
beaurituiy jong and even, Successful result assured, Seven stamps 
to Mrs. Curew, 20, Industry-terrace, Brixton, 

Lovely Complexion and Skim. Valuable recipe; simple; inex- 
pensive ; guarenteed, Seven stamps.—Y. Ray, Tower-buildings, 
Albion-stieet, Leeds, 

A Splendid Recipe for the Voice—Send eighteen stamps to Mr. 
W. T. Redmap, 67, Leamington-street, Manningham, Bradford, 
Yorks ‘ 

WANTED TO PURCHASE.—Single-barrel muzzle- 
loacing Gun; also small vistol or Revolver.—address, Relyt, 
Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. 

Wanted, Pitman’s Shorthand Books,—Daniel Webster, Morley. 

STAMPS.—A good Foreign Stamp collection wanted, for 
cash, If collected before 1880, preferred.—Address, ‘‘ Stamps,” 
Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, : London, 
No dealers, ; 

Fifty Varieties, 64d., free, including following :—Danish Locals, 
Hungarian Telegraphs, Java, two Portugal, two Rovmania, 
Chinese, Wurtemburg officials, Jamaica—H, 179, Tulse-hill, 
London, 
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JIMMY complains, much to our astonishment, 
that we do not publish enough useful information. 
Well, this week we tell him how he can best live on 
a pound a week ; this, he will admit, is very useful 
information. 
* 
* 

H. B., the writer of the very next letter opened, 
on the other hand grumbles because we don’t 
insert more jokes every week... On looking through 
last weok’s issue we find that the total number of 
short, humorous paragraphs was fifty-five. This 
week we have inserted fifty-eight. We are always 
willing to oblige readers. Next please. 

* * 


ZeTA.—The manufacture of artificial flowers is of 
very ancient origin. The early Egyptians made 
them of thin plates of horn, the leaves being of 
metal. The Romans produced successful imitations 
in wax, whilst the natives of South America, when 
first interviewed by Europeans, were found to 
possess remarkable skill in arranging the feathers 
of birds to represent flowers. The Chinese and 
Japanese produce artificial flowers from the pith of 
a plant commonly known as ‘‘rice paper.” Other 
materials used at different periods include whale- 
bone, shells, hair, glass, muslin, wings of insects, 
and common earthenware. Of late years the art 
has obtained great perfection in this country. 

* * 

* ' 

Q. R.—It is quite impossible for you to obtain a 
prize in the Queries and Replies Competition 
unless you commence at the beginning of a quarter, 
because by permitting only three weeks to go by 
without sending in replies giyes other com- 
petitors a tremendous advantage over you. Of 
course, 1f you care to forward replies to those 
questions on which you have special knowledge, we 
shall be very pleased to receive them and to tender 
you our sincere thanks for such kind assistance. 

* 
+7, 

PITMANITE.—Oh, yes! A Prize Moment written 
in shorthand would be quite eligible—for the waste- 
paper basket! 

: * * 
* 
_ B, E.—It is not customary for an English judge 
in passing sentence of death to name the day of 
execution, Whether it has been done we cannot 
say. It is usual for the sheriff to fix the date. 
ea 
i [Hoxton.—The{ Britannia Theatre seats 2,972 
persons; the Standard, 2,878; and Drury Lane 
2,731. The seating accommodation of the Surrey 
once is only 2,161; that of Covent Garden, 
* & 
x 
_ Funny (Brighton).—Old age should always 
command reverence. We haye, therefore, the 
greatest reverence for your story, and’ always 
strike a respectful attitude when we receive it in 
competition. We believe Noah inscribed it on the 
anels of the Ark to while away the monotony of 
is retirement. 
é * * 
* 

H. Z.—We cannot quite make out what you are 
driving at. Would you mind dropping the belief 
that language was intended to conceal thought, 
and write te us in more intelligible fashion? We 
are not cypher-solyers or students of cryptograms. 

* * 


* 

O. J. (Dunstable).—The title of ‘‘ Premier,” to 
denote the chief of the Cabinet, is not very ancient. 
It is ages said to have been first applied to Sir 
Robert Walpole, and in a derogatory sense. In a 


speech made by this statesman, shortly before his. 


resignation in 1742, he complains of being called 
= ae ep Nea g 
‘* Prime Minister,” as an insult. 

* * : 


* 

Anxious (Liverpool).—The fighting editor has 
retired on a well-earned pension. ere is no 
foundation for the report that he has been installed 
in a prominent position at Madame Tussaud’. 
Waxwork Exhibition. It is a gross libel, and we 
hasten to contradict the statement. 

* %& 
* 

A PossEssoR OF THE PREVIOUS THREE.—The 
next coloured plate will be presented (gratis) with 
No. 161 of Spare Moments, to be published 
on Monday, 11th January. On and after that date 
Spare Moments will be enlarged to twenty-four 
pages. In the picture number will be published a 
short story by W. Clark Russell ; it will also con- 
tain the opening chapters of a powerful and realistic 
story by the author of ‘‘ A Race for Wealth.” The 
first edition will consist of two hundred thousand 
copies. 

* & 
* 

W. J. (Barbados).—We can send you a copy 
(weekly) post free for twelye months on receipt of 
Post-office order for 8s. 8d. 

* * 


Puit.—We are sorry we cannot oblige you with 
the information, but we do not know the ‘‘ exact 
height of the Czar of Russia.”’ Perhaps when his 
Majesty receives his copy of SPARE MomENTS this 
week he will see this paragraph. Should he con- 
descend to forward us the desired particulars, we 
will duly acquaint you of the fact through this 
page. 

% % 
* 

D. W. (Bristol).—The average weight of a baby 
on its entrance into the world is about six pounds 
and a half. A boy baby weighs a little more, a girl 
baby alittle less. Some very modest babies hardly 
turn the scale at two pounds and a-half, while 
other pretentious youngsters boast of ten or eleven 
pounds. 

* & 
* 

O, 8.—Wallpaper was introduced into Europe to 
supply the place of the ancient tapestry with which 
houses were hung. The Chinese have used it for 
that purpose from a very early dat». The English 
claim to have introduced it into Europe, but the 
French deny the claim, and assert that paper- 
hangings were first made in Rouen as early as 
1620 or 1630 by one Francois. 

* & 


_ * 

K1Lo.—The poem entitled ‘‘ Sorrow and Drink” 
is contained in Volume I. of ‘‘ Recitations for All,” 
which may be obtained from our publisher for seyen 
stamps. It is admirably adapted for rendering at a 
temperance meeting. 

* & 
ae 

Dvuxe.—tThe art of painting in oil was discovered 
by Van Hyck, of Bruges, towards the end of the 
fourteenth naeke It has now almost become 
the only way in which paintings of any magnitude 
are executed. 

* & 
* 

EDUCATED (Birmingham).—We cannot advise 
you as to what kind of office you ought to try to 
get into, unless we know more ‘of your 
capabilities. We should hesitate to advise you to 
become a clerk at.all. Try some business it is 
difficult to learn ; the more difficult it is the more 
likely you are to obtain profitable smployment in it 
afterwards. 

* & 
% 

Datsy.—You are perfectly correct. In India 
the ladies are jealously veiled from the eyes of all 
men, and more’ particularly from the eyes of the 
unbelieving male; even the European doctor has 
no chance of seeing their dark faces, save in his 
dreams. In Persia this is not the case. Doctors 


are privileged persons. Possibly on his first visit— 
or if his patient be the wife of a holy man—she 


aside. 
* * 
r * @ 

An. OLp Frrenp sends us the following :—‘‘ The 
other day I wrote calling your attention to the fact 
that a story entitled ‘The Fatal Cigar,’ which 
gained the prize in your issue for September 26, 
appearedin ‘Tit-Bits ’ for the week ending October 
17,andatthe same time I congratulated you on your 
being in front of your contemporary. I have now, 
again, to commend you, for I notice in ‘Tit-Bits,’ 
dated November 14; the prize is'‘awarded for a story 
entitled ‘‘A Novel Capture,” which appeared in 
Spare Moments for August 8th.” It is extremely 
gratifying to find that our labours compare so 
favourably with those of our older contemporary. 

* * aos a 


PoLtceEMAN.—Yes, they are all to be counted. £ 
T. E. L. (Bognor).—The series of articles on 
“The Sunny Side of Soldiering,” ran through 
twenty-six numbers. We can forward them to 
you for 3s., post free. They have not been issued 
in book form. Thanks for congratulations. 
* & 


* 
E. P. B. (Cardiff), informs us that the lines :— 
‘Our life is buf a winter’s day, 
Some breakfast and away. 
Others to dinner stay and are well fed, 
The oldest man sups and goes to bed; 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 
mentioned in the article on epitaphs in No. 151, as 
being placed on a tombstone in Llangollen Church- 
yard, are also to be found in St. Bunyan’s Church- 
yard, situated about five miles from Penzance, 
Cornwall. ‘ 
* % 
* 4 
F, H.—It is against our rules to publish names 
and addresses in this page. 
the usual stamped addressed envelope, and repeat 
your inquiry, we will send you « list of books 
which contain biographies of actors and actresses of 
note. 
* & 
* 


NicnoLtas ARDEN (Leeds).—You will find a very 


useful article on *‘ How to improve the memory, 
in No. 88 of SparE Moments, post free for 13d. 
* % : 
* aa 
PerpLexeD TimoTHEUS (Oban).—The  black- 
head skin grubs complained of, when once formed, 
are only to be got rid of by the primitive process of 
squeezing them. But their formation in the skin 
may be prevented by washing the face well in 
hot water before going to bed, and rinsing in 
cold water the next morning. A Turkish bath 
now and then, or a good run up-hill to produce 
perspiration, and then a wash in hot water to 
cleanse the pores, will prevent such annoyances. 
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the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 18, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. © 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and’ | ? 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the mere of Good Hope: 

—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


SAMUEL CUNLIFFE LISTER, 
who was recently raised to the peerage, was born 
in 1815, at Calverley Hall, near Leeds. Ho is the 
descendant of one of the old county families— 
the Cunliffe Listers, of Manningham. He was 
educated at a school on Clapham-common, and 
then went into a counting-house at Liverpool. 
During this time he made several voyages to 
America to keep himself posted as to what was 
there going on in the shape of invention and enter- 
prise. His life has been spent amongst inventions, 
and he has registered more patents, probably, than 
any other man in England, 
His career has been marked by two leading 
_ episodes. The first was associated with the per- 
- fecting and bringing into operation wool combing 
' Machines; the second by the invention of 
- -machinery for the manipulation of the waste silk 
of India, technically known as chassum, which was 
then treated as refuse. Since, however, he has 
tnade this waste the basis of many superb fabrics 
in velvets, silks, and plush. 

_ Mr. Lister, or, as he now known, the Earl of 
Masham, was at one time £360,000 out. of. pocket 
during his operations, and he wrote off a quarter of 
a million as clear loss before he began to make up 
his beoks again, 

In 1887 he had the honour of being appointed 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire, and the offer of a 
baronetcy was made to him, but was declined. He 
accepted a peerage, however, in June of this year, 
and retired to his seat, Swinton Hall, Masham. 
He also owns Rivaulx Abbey Estate. The com- 
bined value of the two properties, including timber, 
is about £780,000. He is full" of years and 
honours, and occupies a position of enviable 
eminence. 


—10! 

MR. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 

_ This eloquent leader amongst legal luminaries 
was born on July 16th, 1847, at Manchester. 

He was first educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School, from whence he migrated to 

Caius College, Cambridge. He was a most 
industrious and studious scholar as a boy, and 
proved equally as hard a worker at the University, 
where he became universally liked, obtaining his 
B.A. degree in 1886. He was foremost in all 
agen showed no mean histrionic abilities in 
the University Amateur Dramatic Club. 
__ The love for the drama must have been innate in 
the future leader at the Bar, for on leaying college, 
he, to the surprise of many, went on tour with a 
dramatic company, making his début before a 
critical audience in the character of ‘“‘ Kenrich ” in 
the Heir at Law. 

Financial embarrassments, however, brought the 
venture to an abrupt termination. It was then, 
on his return to London, that the embryo actor 
made up his mind to shine among the lights of the 
legal firmament. 

Hard work characterised his life for a few years, 
and, as a result, he was called to the Bar, at 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1872, and took silk on December 

16th in the same year. His first experience 


f was onthe North-Hastern Circuit; then he went on to 


ak 


the Midland Circuit, attending regularly the Leeds 
Borough and West Riding Sessions. 

This practice of his forensic abilities proved the 
stepping-stone to his now exalted position. 

There is no barrister who is a more effective per- 
suader of juries, a smarter fighter in intricate cases, 
or a more eloquent pleader in trials of a pathetic 
character than Mr. Lockwood. He has been 
engaged on most of the causes célébres during the 
past ten years. 

Hispowersofhumourare great, his witand neatness 
of repartee haying often conyulsed the whole Court. 
During a recent speech a judge interrupted him 
with, ‘“‘I shall reserve what I have to say on that 


MR. FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 


point, Mr. Lockwood, until you have finished.” 
** Quite so, my lord,” said Mr. Lockwood, ‘‘ I believe 
that is the usual course.” On another occasion, 
turning to the jury-box during a long harangue, 
he caught sight of oneman asleep. Mr. Lockwood 
ceased speaking, whereupon the juryman woke 
up. ‘‘Oh! don’t wake up,” said the barrister, ‘‘I 
should be sorry to deprive you of your afternoon 
nap. I can wait.” 

One other instance of his loye of fun may prove 
interesting. He was visiting an hotel, and in going 
to sign his name in the visitors’ book, found a 
Scotch laird’s was written in bold letters. But in- 
stead of putting his name in full, the canny Scot had 
simply adopted the title of his estate, so the entry 

ead thus: ‘‘ Bendougall and Mrs. McSandy.” 
Mr. Lockwood, grasping the humor of the thing, 
immediately inscribed beneath it: ‘‘ 26, Lennox- 
gardens, S.W., and Mrs. Lockwood.” c ; 

He has gained the reputation of being an in- 
yeterate joker, and a young and pretty woman 
against whom he was once appearing in a breach of 
promise case, must have felt it to her cost. 

In his address Mr. Lockwood said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
do you really think for one moment that this 
charming young lady’s life is blighted, or that her 


_" 


prospects of getting married are at all prejudiced ? 
Perhaps there is. not one among you who would 
be ayerse to forming the acquaintance of so 
admirable acompanion, Why, look at her. now, 
gentlemen; she is actually smiling at me. But I 
may as well say that I am not in the matrimonial 
market.” 

In addition to being a barrister, Mr. Lockwood 
is an accomplished caricaturist, and his sketches 
are most eagerly sought after; fancy prices are 
often given for his facetious drawings. 

He was elected the Liberal member for York in 
1885. Asa Parliamentary speaker he has gained 
for himself a reputation which many an older 
member might envy, and he is as popular in ‘‘ The 
House” as he is out of it. 

He is a good athlete yet and an ardent sportsman, 
his favourite pastime being shooting and riding. 

It is generally believed that in the next Liberal 
administration Mr. Lockwoed will be offered the 
post of Solicitor-General. 


—————:0: 
TELLO D’APERY, 
New York's famous boy-editor, is reaping the 
bitter fruit of success, and has been ordered out of 
the city by his doctor. 

This lad, now about fourteen years old, is a 
little marvel of acute editorial judgment. It seems 
to have been born in him. Very early in his 
editorial career he would be playing with other 
boys, when he would say: ‘‘I have an idea. I 
will write to Prince So-and-So, and get an article 
for the Sunny Hour (hisjournal). His ideas always 
have worked. Hehas publishedin his littlemonthly, 
articles from more kings and queens and princes 
and war-worn generals than any three magazines 
of grown-up dimensions. Carmen Sylva sent him 
two poems. Osman Pasha, the defender of Plevna, 
sent him an article for which a magazine editor 
would have given a front tooth. Prince Roland 
Bonaparte has just sent him the mauuscript of an 
unpublished book on science, with full liberty to 
use extracts. The Princess of Wales sent him a 
story. A man publisher, hearing of this, concluded 
that he could do as much, and sent a blank 
cheque for another. The cheque was, of course, 
returned. 

Social leaders in New York took the boy up and 
made a pet of him. But all this was hard ona 
growing boy’s vitality. Consequently, he has been 
sent to a school in the country, out of reach of ay 
excitements. Three days in each month he wi 
haye leave of absence to get his paper ready for 
the press. Next year he will go abroad, and 
whether he goes to Paris, Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
Africa, South America, or China, he will be able 
to hobnob with subscribers and contributors of the 
most imposing and dignified character. 

The sanctum of this young editor is a museum. 
There are shelves filled with curiosities, and rows 
upon rows of photographs, Most of the dis- 
tinguished contributors, and some like Queen 
Victoria who have not contributed, haye sent him 
portraits, so that the wall is like a gallery of 
notables. 
| Every number of this young editor’s magazine 
has paid from the first. There are few editors who 
could say as much. The money goes into a ‘‘ bare- 
foot fund,” to buy shoes for poor boys. 


az | Author of “ Minnigrey,” 
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the Way,” “ The Young Pretender,” 


~, Wil and 
« “< Temptation,” ete,, et. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE EARL AND QUIRK STILL PLOTTING—THE DUKE OF 
AYRIOUN PROVES HIMSELF A MAN CF HONOUR, 


€ UIRK was not surprised at the 
early visit of his noble client—he 
expected him ; for he had read in 
the morning papers an account of 
the fracas, as it was termed, in 
the lobby of the House of Peers. 

“ Provoking, my lord,” he said ; 
after having heard the statement 
of the Harl of Moretown; “very 
provoking. But what can you 
do? Youcan neither bring him before the Lords for a 
breach-of privilege, nor make a police case of it, without 
incurring risk—great risk of an exposure.” 

“ What have { to fear?” demanded his visitor, in a 
haughty tone. 

“Yn person or fortune, nothing, my lord,” replied the 
lawyer. “But there is such a thing as reputation, which 
your lordship cannot afford to despise. The diamonds are 
aa awkwaxd affir.” 

“Mr, Brinds y will apply to the Chancellor for permis- 
sion to see his) 122e,” observed the earl. 

“Tet him,” said Quirk in a triumphant tone, “ With 
such affidavits as we are armed with it will be rejected. 
The letters which you so fortunately intercepted, in which 
the meddling old fool reproaches the covutess for not 
seeking a divorce, form sufficient grounds for opposing his 
application; to say nothing of the opinions of her lady- 
ship's medical advisers,” 

“Tam convinced, said the earl, “that the old rascal” — 
for so he termed the goldsmith —“ is directly or indirectly 
the cause of the abduction of my son?’ 

“Would we could proveit!” exclaimed Quirk, with a 


sigh. ‘We should have him at our merey. But that, I 
fear, is impossible. He was absent from England at the 
time.” 


+ And does that blind you?” demanded his client, 

Ifit does not blind, it puzzles me,” was the reply ; 
“for I can find no clue, It was certainly very cleverly 
done,” he added, with a sort of professional admiration. 
“he child may one day become more dangerous than his 
niother.” 

“ How so?” 

“He is the heir to the Riddle estate,” answered the 
lawyer. “Inthe event of the death of the countess, her 
son, if of age, would at once take possession.’’ 

‘You are a bird of evil omen, Mr. Quirk,” observed the 
péer. “I came to you for advice, and you point out 
nothing but difficulties.” 

4 Ay,” muttered the old man; “the pilot is seldom 
thanked. If point them out, it is in order that your 
prey should avoid them, The death of your wife 
would e the greatest misfortune that could happen to 
you. 

Lord Moretown coloured deeply. He perfectly under- 
stbod the hint which the speaker intended to convey. 

“And now, my lord,” said his adviser, “if you really 
wish for my opinion on tae line of conduct to be pursued, 
I am ready to give it.” ‘ 

“T do wish it, Mr. Quirk,” was the reply. 

Well, then,” resumed the man of law, “at once make 
application to the Chancellor that the income of the 
Digby property be made over to you, as the natural 
guardian of the countess! he principal, unfortunately, 
you cannot touch, Mr, Brindsly will doubtless oppose it. 
But his opposition will be in vain. The law is decidedly 
in‘your favour, The next point is to watch every move- 
ment of the enemy. If the goldsmith is really, as we 
suspect, acquainted with the hiding place of his godson, 
the affection which he bears the boy will doubtless lead 
him to visit him. By this you will obtain a double ad- 
iene The child will once more be placed under your 

ardianship, and the discovery arm you with a terrible 
weapon against his protector.”’ 

“You are right,’’ exclaimed the earl; “I feel that it 
would be useless to try half-measures with a man of his 
obstinacy ‘and character. By the bye,” he added, “how 
soon can I call for the money advanced by the old miger, 
Arden, upon the estate of Captain Vernon?” 

“Tn six months, my lord,’’ replied the lawyer. “But 
the investment is an exceedingly good one, and the interest 
regularly paid,” , 

“T must call it in, notwithstanding,” said his client, 
with an air of embarrassment, “The fact is, I wish to 
make a settlement: provision for a person who is decidedly 
very dear to me; andI see no other means, unless 1 
again encumber my estates, which I am resolved not to 


“ Hneumber your estates!” repeated Mr, Quirk, “I am 
afraid your lordship would find that Siiiealy” 


“ Stanfield Hall,” “The 
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He proceeded to explain to the earl the mortgage 
deeds for the various sums advanced by Nicholas Arden 
never having been found, there was a possibility that the 
old man had transferred them to a second party, or raised 
me6ney upon them. ; 

“There is another risk |” added the lawyer, “the chance 
of the miser’s will bemg brought to light: and from all I 
could glean in my different visits to Hssex, it is certain 
that he made one. Who knows what settlements or con- 
tingencies it might contain ?” i 

His client felt uneasy. The possibility of such a dis- 
covery had repeatedly haunted him, but he had shaken it 
off. Success in his long career of crime had hardened him. 

It was finally arranged that proceedings should be in- 
stituted in Chancery, praying that the income of the 
Digby estates should be paid to the Harl of Moretown 
during the incapacity of his wife to manage her own 
affairs, to be applied to her support. 

About the same hour that his brother-in-law quitted the 
office of his legal adviser, the Duke of Ayrtoun entered 
the dressing-room of the duchess. He found the still 
beautiful but artful woman, in company with her eldest 
daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen, examining the contents 
of her jewel-case, arranging what gems they should wear 
at a ball about to be given at the Austrian Hmbassy. 

The heart of the high-spirited, honourable noble ex- 
perienced a bitter pang as he gazed upon the mother of his 
children, and remembered how cruelly she had deceived 
him. 

He requested his daughter to leave the room as he 
wished to speak to her mother privately, 

The girl looked first at the duke, then at. her mother— 
whose countenance expressed the utmost surprise and un- 
easiness. She would have lingered, but the expression on 
her father’s face warned her to retire. 

“Oh, Frederick!” exclaimed the duchess, the imstant 
they were alone; “ what ig the meaning of this?” 

“Tt means, madam,” sdid her husband, ‘that I have 
been outraged and insulted on your account, I have been 


accused of having given the evidence I did, touching the - 


insanity of the Countess of Moretown, in order to obtain 
from your brotaer the restoration of the jewels which you 
assured me you had dent him for his wife to appear at 
Court in!” 

“ And who,” demanded the duchess, “dared to make 
such a ridiculous accusation against your honour?” 

“The man to whom you had previously sold them for 
five thousand pounds, and who; it seems, gave them to his 
niece.” 

“ False—false |” murmured the guilty woman, faintly. 

“T am happy to hear yousay 80,’ answered her husband, 
bitterly; “I expect him here in a few minutes; of course 
you will repeat the denial in his presence. The insolent 
slanderer!”” he added, with pretended anger; “I shall 
immediately instruct my solicitor to commence an action 
against him for defamation.” 

So saying he seated himself at the table, and began to 
write. ; 

Overwhelmed by the suddenness of the discovery the 
guilty woman knew not how to act. Once or twice she 
advanced with the intention of throwing herself at the 
feet of the man she had deceived, and confessing every- 
thing; but pride and reliance on her powers of dissimu- 
lation restrained her, 

“ Tt is necessary,” said the duke to his wife, “that you 
should make an affidavit previous to commencing an action 
cenit this man, that his accusation is slanderous and 

alse.” 

Without knowing what she said in her confusion and 
shame the unhappy creature again answered : 

Vien. 

Greatly shocked, the duke dashed down the pen and 
started from his seat, 

“And would you add perjury,” he exclaimed, “to 
meanness and falsehood? Have I not seen the letters to 
the man, in which you beg of him to delay parting with the 
gems? The Duchess of Ayrtoun,” he added, with a bitter 
laugh, “begging of a tradesman for time and indulgence 
to conceal the lie she had uttered to her husband.” 

‘“ Frederick, for pity’ssake, mercy—mercy!]” - 

“Mercy!” repeated the deeply - excited nobleman; 
“what mercy have you had on my reputation—what 
thought of me or of my children? Hrom year to year you 
have pursued the same round of heartless dissipation and 
deceit! I endured it with more than a husband's patience, 
because I looked forward to the time when you would 
awake to reason, with more than a husband's hope!” 

“The duchess was vanquished because unmasked. 

“You will leave London, madam, in the morning 
for Scotland,” continued the duke, “and remain at my 
seat in the Highlands till I have decided on the future 
arrangements between us.” 

At these dreadful words the unhappy woman threw 
herself upon her knees, and attempted to clasp his hand, 
but he withdrew it from her. 

“My children!” she exclaimed—“my children! you 
will not separate me from them?” & 

“You are unfit to have the care of them,” was the cool 
rejoinder, 

Poor Alice! Could she have seen the degradation and 
agony of her enemy at these stern words, which announced 
the determination of the duke, she would have avowed 
that her injuries were more than in part avenged. 

“ But one,” she faltered ; for with all her folly she loved 
her children—“ but one, Frederick—only one,’’ 


; 


i a) : ; t* vr. 'y3 ay 
will be at the door by daybreak,’ 
oldly ; “the children remain with 


answered her husband ¢ 
me. Unless you wish th 


spectator of your humiliation you will retire to your room; — 


I am about tosend for him here.” % 


So saying he rang the bell. 


Overwhelmed with shame and confusion the duchesss, not 


daring to meet his gaze, tottered rather than walked from 


e goldsmith,” he added, “to be a 


the apartment. Her haughty soul was humbled, but not — 


penitent ; and in her secret heart she bitterly cursed the 
unhappy Alice, and drew consolation in her own sorrow 
from the misery which she felt assured she was enduring. 

When Mr. Brindsly entered the room he found the 
duke as calm and stately as usual; every trace of emotion 
had vanished from his aristocratic features, 

“Mr. Brindsly,” he said,“ I have perused these letters, 
and ‘am convinced that one part of your story at least is 
correct, ‘The emeralds were bought by you. 4icould have 
wished that they had not eas from my family. It was 
intended, I believe, that they should be an heir-loom. Is 
there no arrangement by which I can retain them?” 

“T presume, your Grace,” replied his visitor, “that 
they are yours already, or at least the property of the 
duchess, When I presented the jewels to my niece I 
made no stipulations. Lord Moretown,” he added bitterly, 
“has the power to dispose of them!” op 

“The power,” said the 
“certainly, but not the right, at least, as men of honour 
understand the word.” ; i 


high - minded nobleman, © 


So saying he advanced to the table and opened the jewel- 
case, from which he took the matchless gems—the cause — 


of so much envy and unhappiness—and placed them in the 
hands of Mr. Brindsly. ‘ 

“What am I to do with them?” demanded the 
goldsmith, 

“ Retain them for your niece,” replied his Grace, “or, 
in the event of her death, for her representative. My 
honour requires that they should be restored, unless, 
indeed, you choose to accept as an equivalent the price you 
paid for them?” 

* T cannot do that, your Grace.’’ 

“ Or any sum you may choose to name ?” 
(“Jt is not the money, my lord!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brindsly—“it is not the money; but a gift is a gift; 
and I have no power to dispose of that which is no longer 
mine.” ; b #2 


“You are right—very right,” said his Grace, closing the 
“The same law — 


ecrin, and handing it to his visitor. 
is imperative on both of us. Your honour requires that 
you shall not sell—mine that the duchess does not retain 
them.” 

So saying he bowed to intimate that their interview was 
at an end, and the worthy goldsmith left the honse, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A MYSTERIOUS EXPEDITION—DEFEAT OF LORD 
MORETOWN, 


A few days after the interview with the Duke of 
Ayrtoun Mr. Brindsly and the other executors received 


notice from the office of Mr. Quirk that Lord Moretown. 


was about to apply to the Court of Chancery to receive 
the rents of the Digby property in right of his wife, a 
lunatic, 


1 


This recalled to the recollections of the goldsmith the — 


paper the grand-aunt of Alice had placed in his hands 
a few minutes before her death; as yet he had not 
opened it, ( Ser 


By the advice of Mr, Palgrave, who had consulted the 


lawyer who had drawn the will, he refrained from doing 
so; the legal adviser shrewdly observing that it would be 
better it should be produced in court with the seals 
unbroken, Oe. i 

“Tt is our only chance of defeating his lordship,” he 
said; “the law is so clearly on his side that unless the 
testatrix has otherwise provided he is sure to obtain a 
decree in his favour.” : 


It was arranged accordingly that the mysterious packet ; 


should only be opened on the day appointed for hearing — 


the petition of the earl. 

“ And this is law,” thought the goldsmith to himself as 
he sat ruminating after business hours in his counting- 
house. “My niece has been stripped of every shilling of 
her fortune by the titled ruffian who married her for no 


other motive than wealth, declared insane by I know not — a 


what manceuvres, and now the provision made by he 
relative—who foresaw the rascality of her husband—will 
wrested from her. He shall fight hard for it though!” 
e added. : z 
Goliah entered the room. S * 
* T havea favour to ask,” said the youngman. —_— 
“Take it, Goliah,” said Mr. Brindsly, 
“J wish to absent myself for three days, on business of 
a private nature.” ' ; 
The old man looked at him earnestly. 


instead of you?” = 
“No, sir!” answ 
‘ . anes 


“whatever itis.” _ 


by her 
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The objections of Mr. Quirk to so long a journey were 
speedily overruled by his lordship—who, hastily writing a 
few lines to his confidential physician at Moretown Abbey, 
gave them to the uid man, after carefully sealing the 
envelope. 

“You will report to me faithfully,” he said, “the state 
of the countess, the instant you return. Do not write,” he 
added; “letters sometimes compromise both the writer 
and the receiver.” 

“ Not such as mine,” observed the lawyer, as he took his 


~ leave. 


“ Mortune begins to play me false,” muttered the peer, 
as he meditated on the result of his long-planned scheme 
of iniquity. “ Revenge is a luxury, but I had no idea of 
paying such a price for it, Twelve thousand a year gone, 
besides the money I have settled on Athalie. Well— 
well,” he added, “since the price is paid, I will forget the 
bitters, and think only on the sweets it has purchased, 

With this amiable reflection, he sat down and wrote, 
declining the purchase of the Grantly borough. 

This was the first but not the last galling disappoint- 
ment he was doomed to reap from his cruel and vindictive 
conduct. The storm may be long in gathering, but the 
thunder-cloud is sure to burst at last. 

The first thing Quirk occupied himself with on his re- 
turn home was—by a clever process, well known in 3 
certain private apartment of the Post Office—to turn the 
letter of his noble client inside out, without injuring the 
seal, and make himself master of the contents, 

It was just such a letter as an affectionate husband 
would have written under the circumstances. It inquired 
most particularly after the health of the countess; 
directed that every indulgence should be permitted, com- 
patible with the safety of his patient; and referred him 
for further instructions to his legal adviser, Mr. Quirk, 
who possessed, the writer added, in a postcript, his perfect 
confidence. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the lawyer, in a tone of disap- 
pointment; “his lordship is as wily as a fox—not a word 
tolay hold of—cautious and suspicious.” 

So saying, he returned the letter to its original shape. 

There was a knock at the door of his private office. 

“Come in!” said Quirk. 

His grandson, Sir Phineas Briancourt, made his appear- 
ance: he had just returned from Cambridge, for the Long 
Vacation. 

The old man welcomed him warmly. He was the only 
being on earth whom he loved; forin the person of his 
descendant he saw the realisation of the scheme of pride 
and ambition which it had been the labour of his‘jlife to 
achieve. 

“* Ah, Sir Phineas! ’’ exclaimed the lawyer—his grand- 
father always addressed him by his title—‘‘ when did you 
arrive in town? ” 

“This morning,” replied the young man, shaking him by 
the hand, “Cavendish and Blankney wanted me to join 
them in a tour on the Continent, but I preferred passing 
my vacation will you.’’ 

Quirk smiled, for his affection was flattered by the 
choice. 

“ Besides,’’ continued the speaker, “it would have been 
so very expensive; and till I am master of Broadlands, I 
can ill afford it.” 

For the first time, perhaps, in his life, the man of law 
felt mortified at the extreme prudence of his descendant— 
for it destroyed the illusion that regard for him had 
influenced his decision. 

“Broadlands,” he said, “mustone day be yours. Could 
I only discover the retreat of the dowager, I would 
speedily wring it from her possession. By the bye,” he 
added, “I start in a few hours for Moretown Abbey, on 
private business for the earl: what say you to accompany- 
Ing me?” 

“On private business?” repeated the young man, with 
an expression of interest. 

“Yes,” continued hisrelative; “for your sake I interest 
myself in his affairs, for the time may come when he may 
be useful to you. Independent of his influence in the 
county, he has a close borough at his disposal—and it has 
always been my wish to see you in Parliament. 

Sir Phineas smiled—for he was no less vain than 
ambitious; and it was finally settled between them that 
they should travel together. 

That same evening they started for the North. 

When Mademoiselle Athalie was informed of the result 
of the application to the Chancellor, her fury aud dis- 
appointment exceeded even those of her dupe; he only 
regretted the loss of the fortune—she, the downfall of 
her long-cherished scheme of becoming Countess of More- 
town, 

Athalie was one of those women whose passions, like a 
torrent, o’erleaped alike the barriers of virtue and dis- 
cretion. She resolved not to resign the brilliant prospect 
of a marriage with the earl without a struggle; and that 
very day wrote a long and urgent letter to Dr. Briard, 
promising him a large sum of money whenever it should 
please Providence—as she hypocritically expressed it—to 
remove her victim. p 

Her letter left London a few hours only before Quirk 
and his grandson started on their return journey. 

Dr. Briard had been installed several weeks at More- 
town Abbey, as the medical attendant of the unhappy 
Alice, for whose reception a suite of apartments had been 
prepared, completely isolated from the rest of the 
mansion. 


Personally he felt neither hatred nor sympathy for the 
sufferings of his victim. They were the source of his 
present opulence—the means of gratifying his selfish tastes 
—and she continued to suffer, 

“Athalie plays a most dangerous game,” he muttered, 
after having perused her letter, “and I have no wish to 
share the risk. True, she promises fairly—liberally,’’ he 
added, his resolution wavering between his desire of 
independence and the dread of detection ; “ but would she 
fulfil her promise? She must fulfil it,” he exclaimed, 
after a long silence. “Once Countess of Moretown, she 
would be my slave—one word of mine would hurl her from 
the pinnacle of grandeur, strip the coronet from her brow, 
and reduce her to plain Athalie Briard, And, after all, 
ten thousand pounds is a handsome—very handsome sum. 
In France or Italy it would be independence.” 

Not one thought of the victim—one regret for the crime 
he was tempted to commit—entered into the calculations 
of the speaker. He slowly arose from his seat, and, 
advancing towards a large table placed in a recess, opened 
his medicine-chest, and with a great care began to com- 
pound a mixture from its contents. 

Although his knowledge as a physician was extremely 
limited, Dr. Briard was a profound chemist, 

So intent had Dr, Briard been on mjxing his composing 
draught, that he bad not noticed the opening of the door 
of the library, or the entrance of Quirk and his grandson, 
Great, therefore, was his astonishment and terror, when, 
turning suddenly round, he saw the lawyer coolly reading 
the letter from Mademoiselle Athalie, which he had un- 
consciously left upon the table. 

“Pray, sir,” he demanded, “ by what right do you intrude 
upon my privacy, or presume to read my correspondence? ” 

“As to my right,” replied the old man, with impertur- 
able self-possession, “ we will discuss that hereafter. Why 
I am here, this will inform you.” 

So saying, he handed the charlatan his credentials from 
the earl, and deliberately placed the letter he had been 
reading in his pocket. , 

The doctor, his countenance livid with rage, approached 
the speaker, determined by any means to obtain possession 
of the document which so terribly compromised him. 

“Ring the bell, Sir Phineas!” exclaimed his grand- 
father, hastily, “and summon the domestics.” 

The title of the party thus addressed and the resolute 
tone of the speaker awed the guilty wretch, and he sank 
back upon the nearest chair, 

“ You need notring yet,” continued the jawyer, “but 
keep your eye upon him. This gentleman and I must 
have some converse, as soon as he is sufficiently recovered 
from his surprise. No doubt I shall fiad him reasonable.” 

“What is your purpose here?’’ demanded Briard, as 
soon as he had mastered his confusion, 

His visitor once more referred him to the letter of his 
lordship. ; 

“Still £ do not comprehend by what right you take 
possession of my correspondence.” 

“Pshaw!” said the old man; “TI gave you credit for 
being a man of the world. In the Race for Wealth 
everyone does the best he can to strengthen his own hand. 
Accident has played into mine. You perceive,” he added, 
“that I am here by the authority and possessed of the 
entire confidence of the earl ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the husband of Athalie, with a sigh, 

* Circumstances have turned out unfortunately for his 
lordship,” continued Mr. Quirk. “The insanity of the 
countess has already cost him twelve thousand a year; 
her death would deprive him of nearly as much more, 
Can you wonder that he is most anxious for her health ? 
Such a property asthe Riddle estate might make any man 
anxious.” 

Brief as the explanation was, Briard completely under- 
stood it, His dream of luxurious life in Italy vanished in 
an instant. 

“Of course,” he said, “you are not for a moment to 
suppose that——” 

“Tf suppose nothing ! ” interrupted his visitor; “men of 
my profession judge from facts—not supposition.” 

“No one could feel more indignant at such an offer,” 
added the doctor, “than [did. It must have been written 
in # moment of madness.” 

“Or very great imprudence,” observed Mr. Quirk; 
“and imprudence is a species of madness. Be kind 
enough to ring the bell, Sir Phineas,” 

The guilty wretch started from his seat, and his counten- 
ance a second time assumed a threatening expression. 

“You need not be uneasy,” added the speaker; “the 
order 1 was about to give in no way relates to you.” 

The old footman, James, entered the library. 

“ Has the chaise left ?” inquired the lawyer. 

“ Not yet, sir,” was the reply. 

“Tell them not to remove the luggage; Sir Phineas 
Briancourt and I will return to Fulton to-night.” 

The man bowed, and retired to execute his orders. 

“ Surely you will pass a few days at least atthe abbey ?” 
said Dr. Briard, still doubtful of the intentions of his 
visitor towards him,” 

“ Not an hour!”’ replied the lawyer with a peculiar 
smile, “Pardon me, my dear sir, but I do not think that 
the air of Moretown conduces to health. Besides, I detest 
giving trouble. Therefore my grandson and I will take 
up our abode at the hotel, where we shall expect to see 
you in the morning to breakfast. You may breakfast with 
me,” he added, “ although I should decline the honour of 
even a glass of water with you.” 


The half-mocking yet resolute tone in which this was 
uttered convinced the confidential physician that he had to 
deal with one whom he could neither outwit nor frighten 
—with a man as far-seeing as himself. 

“But the letter?” he said. 


“We will converse about that and other matters in the 


morning.” 

“ You cannot intend to deprive me of it?” 

“T shall expect you at ten,’ was the reply; “nota 
minute later.” 

Dr. Braird darted between the speaker and the door; 
he was unarmed, but relied upon his strength. ‘ 

“You do not pass,” he said, “till it is restored to my 
possession,” 

“ Do you really mean it?” 

“ Really,” replied the ruffian, at the same time turning 
the key in the lock. 

““Oblige me, Sir Phineas,” said his grandfather, coolly, 
“with one of your pistols—I think you have them with 
you. I should be sorry—very sorry—to rid the world of 
such an ornament to his profession—the earl of so valu- 
able a person—so mindful of his interests—so skilful and 
considerate—but, since the doctor will be obstinate, I 
have no other resource.” 

The baronet drew the weapons from his pocket, and, 
cocking one of them, placed it in the hand of the old can, 
who appeared as cool and collected as if talking to one of 
his clients in his own office. % ; 

“Would you murder me?” exclaimed Briard, looking 
round the room for some means of defence, 

“ Not unnecessarily 2?” replied the old man; “besides, 
the law, in its wisdom, draws a wide distinction between 
homicide in self-defence and murder.” 

He advanced towards the half-subdued and terrified 
wretch, levelled the pistol within a few inches of his head, 
and demanded the key of the apartment. 

“Take it!” exclaimed Briard, gnashing his teeth with 
impotent rage, at the same time casting it upon the 
carpet. 

“ Oblige me, Sir Phineas,” said his grandfather, in the 
same bland tone of voice which he had used throughout 
the interview, “ by unlocking the door.” 

The young man—who, although he admired the sang- 


froid of his relative, was very far frora imitating it—at 


once did as he was directed, and they bot passed from the 
library. : 

“ Remember, my dear sir,” observed the lawyer, by way 
of adieu, “that I expect you to-morrow to breakfast. 
This little contretemps will not in the slightest degree 
diminish the cordiality of your reception, I never bear 
malice against a daffled enemy, whatever I may feel to- 
wards a successful one.” 

In a few minutes the cracking of the postillions’ whips 
was heard, and the chaise containing Quirk and his grand- 
son rolled over the gravel walk, past the windows of the 
library, where Dr. Briard, overwhelmed with surprise and 
consternation, stood, cursing his own imprudence in 
leaving the letter of Athalie upon the table. 

When the nurse entered the room for the composing 
draught for Alice, the doctor informed her that he should 
not administer any medicine for that night; being resolved 
to try what nature, unassisted, would do for his patient. 
With a surprised and not very satisfied look, the woman 
returned to her unhappy charge. 


(To be continued,— Commenced in No, 140,) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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He: ‘‘Yes, I have been in the army for fifteen 
years, and, of course, had some terrible strains 
upon my courage.” 

She (sympathetically): ‘‘ Yes, I suppose all the 
time you have been expecting to be called into 
service.” 


——:0:——. 


How AN Employer ‘‘ WorkEeD” His CLERK.— 
Employer (who is short of money, to new clerk to 
whom he owes a month’s salary): ‘‘ Are you good 
at drawing ?” 

Clerk : ‘‘ Well—er—not very, sir.” 


Employer: ‘‘Then you will greatly oblige me by 


not drawing your salary until next month.” 


——.0. 


Husband : ‘“What are you reading, my dear ?”’ 

Wife: ‘‘A long letter from mother.” _ 

Husband: ‘‘Has she anything particular to 
say?” 

Wite: ‘‘Yeg, she'll be here at five o'clock this 
evening.” 5 

Husband: ‘‘ Whata pity! I shall be detained 
late at the office to-night, and shall not be able to 
meet her.” - ar 
Wife: ‘‘ But she stays till to-morrow evening. 
Husband: “Oh!” : 


5th December, 1891. 
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5th December, 1891. 


A FAIR DISTRIBUTION. 

When the British ships under Lord Nelson were 
bearing down to attack the combined fleet off 
Trafalgar, the first lieutenant of the Aevenge, on 
going round to see that all hands were at quarters, 
observed one of the men, an Irishman, devoutly 
kneeling at the side of his gun. 

Such a very unusual attitude exciting his 
curiosity and surprise, he asked the man if he 
was afraid. 

** Afraid !”’ answered the tar, ‘‘ no, your honour ; 
I was only praying that the enemy’s shot may be 
distributed in the same proportion as the prize- 
money—the greatest part among the officers.”— 
(G. B., Liverpool.) 

101 
JUST WHERE HE WANTED TO STOP. 


“Tickets, please,” said the conductor of an ex- 
press train on a line running out of Boston as he 
entered the car. 

There was a very general response in the shape 
of pasteboard until he came to a farmer who was 
very earnestly looking out of the window. 

‘Tickets, please,”’ said the conductor. 

The man paid no attention. 

“Til take your ticket, if you please.” 

The man looked up at him. ‘ Hain’t got any,” 
he answered slowly. 

‘‘Well, the money, then. 
going f ” 

“*Hain’t got any money. 

“Well, then, what are you here for? IfI don’t 
get either ticket or money I must put you off the 
train.” 

“You wouldn’t stop an express train to put one 
man off, would you ?” 

‘*Wouldn’t I? You'll soon see whether I would 
or not. Now I want your ticket or the cash with- 
out any more fuss.” 

‘““Nary one.” =~ 

The conductor paused for a moment or two, and 
then called the brakesman. 

“Now, are you going to get off without any 
fuss, or will we have to throw you off f”’ 

The man sighed and said he would go off 
quietly. When they got out on the platform, and 
the conductor had his hand on the bell-rope, the 
passenger cast his eye over the flying landscape, 
and said : 

 ‘ Ain’t there no way we can fix this up?” 

“‘Oertainly ; ticket or money.” 

After another look the man shook his head. 
“* Let her go, captain.” 

The conductor pulled the rope. The air brakes 
scrunched, and the train came to a stop. The man 
stepped off, and then, handing the conductor a bit 


Where are you 


of pasteboard, said : 


“I don’t cheat no railway company, captain. 
Here you are.” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you give me this be- 
fore? You can ride five miles further on this 
ticket. Step aboard lively now.” 

“Never mind, captain. I would have to walk 
five miles back if I did. I live over yonder. So 


_ long, cap.”—(N. O’B., Cork.) 


7 Mr eae erie | 


PAUL’S ANSWER. 


One Saturday night a country clergyman for- 
got to order his Sunday’s joint; so next morning 
he sent his man with all haste to the butcher's to 
get one. ‘The butcher, whose name was Paul, told 
the man to go back to the clergyman and tell him 
he could not let him haye another joint until he 
paid for the last. 

When the man got back the clergyman was 
absent, and as he had got to get to church by a 
certain time to ring the bell for morning service 
he was unable to wait. ‘The clergyman began his 
sermon and took for the text these words, ‘‘ What 
did Paul say ?” 

Theman, forthe momentforgetful ofhis surround- 
ings, and thinking he meant the butcher, atlast, asthe 

astor repeated the words, shouted out aloud, ‘‘ Old 
aul says he won't let you have any more mutton 
ou pay for the last.” 
pse of service.—(C. P., N. Finchley.) 
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SPARE MOMENTS 
QUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


ara omer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us, 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., toyether 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nordo we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between GEORGH BAILLIE, 89, 
Bamber-street. Paddington, Liverpool, for ‘A FAIR DISTRIBUTION,” and 
eae GREEN, 78, Stanfield-street, Belfast, for ‘‘ A MATCH FOR THE 

SHOP. 


AN IRISHMAN’S DILEMMA. 

It was Michael Donan who walked into the sick- 
room of Patrick Kelly. Patrick lay there pale, 
with his eyes closed, and heard Michael exclaim : 

‘‘Howly Moses, Pat, it’s murtherin’ ill ye’re 
lookin’! Fwat in the name ay the kraken’s the 
mather ?” 

‘* Michael Donan ! an’ is it yourself ?” 

MISSA 

“Well, yez know that blathering spalpeen ay 
Widdy Costigan’s second husband ?”’ 

‘« That I do.” 

“He bet me a dollar to a pint I couldn't 
schwally an igg widout breakin’ th’ shell ay it.” ~ 

“Naw!” 

OT 

‘Did ye do it?” 

sole did <7 

‘Then fwat’s ailin’ ye?” 

“Tt’s doon there.” (Lays his hand on his 
stomach.) ‘‘If I joomp about I'll br’ck it and cut 
me stummick wid th’ shell. If I kape quiet the 
thing’ll hatch oot an’ I'll have a Shanghai 
rooster a-clawin’ me insides.” —(T. T., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.) 


———0:— 
THE RESULTS OF ENTHUSIASM. 
When Spenser had finished his famous poem of 
the ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” he carried it to the Earl of 
Southampton, the great patron of the poets of the 
day. The manuscript being sent up to the earl, he 
read a few pages, and then ordered his servant to 
give the writer twenty pounds. Reading on, he 
cried in rapture : ‘‘ Give him twenty pounds more,” 
Proceeding farther, he exclaimed: ‘‘Giye him 
another twenty pounds.” But at length he lost all 
patience, and said: ‘‘Go, turn that fellow out of 
the house, for if I read farther, I shall be ruined.” 
—(F. H., Oldbury.) 


ee 
IN HIS OWN COIN. 

It is never wise to intrude one’s prejudices upon 
the general public, since there is everywhere some 
one capable of taking up such prejudices and turn- 
ing them to ridicule, 

Nowhere is this truer than im the case of 
strangers in country towns, for nowhere does 
ready wit find expression more freely than under 
such circumstances. 

It is related that there jormerly lived in Peter- 
borough a lawyer named Ratcliffe, who was famous 
in his circle for his scepticism and his hatred of 
religion. On one occasion this Mr. Ratcliffe had 
had occasion to go to St. Albans, to give evidence in 
a law case in which he was engaged. He amused 
himself during the proceedings by alluding to the 
town as ‘‘ Albans” instead of St. Albans. 

Presently ono of tho local lawyers present 
asked : 

‘‘ Why do you call this place ‘Albans’ ?” 

‘“‘Because IL don’t like saints,” said Mr. 
Ratcliffe. 

Obi 1s : 

Nothing more was said on the subject; but by- 
and-by, the work being completed, the lawyer 
rose to take his departure. 

“Good-bye, gentlemen,’’ he said to the three or 
four St. Albans men who were present. 

‘“ Good-bye, Mr. Cliffe,” they all answered. 

‘« What do you mean by calling me ‘Mr. Oliffe’?” 
he exclaimed. 

__ ‘Why, we don’t like rats,” said one of the St. 
Albans men.—(James, Luton.) 
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A MATCH FOR THE BISHOP. 


The following story is told of a well-known 
bishop, recently deceased. The bishop was walking 
along a country road one Sunday, when he saw a 
small boy throwing stones. He went up to him, 
and said: 

‘* Little boy, it is wrong to throw stones on a 
Sunday. Are you aware that the angels are 
watching you?” 

‘‘ Are they?” said the small boy, looking in- 
quiringly into the bishop’s face, with an expression 
of innocence on his childish countenance. 

‘*Yes, they are; they see you every time you 
throw a stone.” 

‘‘Do they?” asked the small boy, earnestly. 
‘* Do you think they saw me throwing stones at 
the old hen in our little back yard last Sunday?” 
ue Yes,” replied the bishop, ‘‘I am sure they 

I fed 

“Are you sure the angels saw me throwing 
stones at the old hen in our back yard ?” asked the 
boy, reiterating the question with almost tearful 
earnestness. 

“Yes, my boy,” said the bishop ; ‘‘ I’m perfectly 
certain they saw you.” 

‘He, he, he! We haven’t got any back yard,” 
said the little boy, going off into derisive laughter, 
‘‘and we haven’ got any old hen!” 

The bishop walked away, a sadder and a wiser 
man.—(D. G., Belfast.) 


=O¢ 
COULDN’T BE BEAT. 


A farmer came into a grocery store the other © 
day, and exhibited to the eyes of an admiring 
crowd an enormous egg, about six inches long, 
which he avowed had been laid by one of his own 
hens. He had it packed in cotton, and would not 
allow anybody to handle it for fear of breaking the 
phenomenon. 

The grocer examined it with the rest, and, 
intending to chaff the countryman, said : 

‘* Pshaw ! I’ve got something in the egg line that ~ 
will beat that.” 

“Tl bet you five pounds you haven’t!” said 
the countryman, getting excited. 

“Take it up,” replied the grocer; and, 
going behind the counter, he brought out a wire 
egg-beater. ‘‘ There’s something in the egg line 
that will beat it, I guess,” said he, reaching for 
the stakes. 

‘‘ Hold on there!” said the farmer; ‘‘let’s see 
you beat it,” and he handed it to the grocer. | 

The latter held out his hand for it, but dropped 
it in surprise on the counter, where it broke two 
soup-plates and a platter. It was of solid iron, 
painted white. 

‘Some folks think themselves wonderfully 
sharp,” muttered the farmer, as he pocketed the 
stakes and walked out; ‘‘but ‘tain’t no use going 
against solid facts !’’—(A. H., Barnsbury.) 
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PAPA IN CLOVER. 


Wife : ‘‘ How in the world can you afford to buy 
those expensive cigars ?”’ 

“Husband: ‘‘ I don’t buy ’em.” 

‘‘Dear me! You don’t mean to say any friend 
of yours is rich enough to give you such cigars, do 
your” 

‘* Weil, no, not exactiy. 
has got so smitten with our daughtex—— 

‘‘Hub! No more than she is with him.” 

‘Well, he’s an agent or something for a big firm 
of cigar importers, and generally has his pockets 
full of their best samples. Well, after we go to bed, 
andthe lights are turned down, he takes them out of ~ 
his pockets and puts ’em on the mantel-piece—to 
keep em from getting crushed, I suppose. Then 
when it comes to leaving, between the desire to 
skip out without making any noise at such a late 
hour, and the pain of saying good-night to our ~ 
daughter, he forgets all about them. I tell ycu, © 
Masia, our davghter has been a pretty heavy 
expense, but she’s sort o’ paying for herself now.” — 
—(G. H. V., Bristol.) 
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‘Quarterly Competitio 


ighih 
«Eight 
* Oommencing September 12th and terminating December 


| Sth. Three prizes of £8, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 


ueries. All lettera should be marked “Queries and 
eplies,” and reach us by the Saturday following date of 
publication of questions. The source from whence the 
information ig obtained must always be stated. 


Lr 


QUERIES. 


556. Ave there any fish which live on dry land? 
557. What are the three most remarkable relics 
_ of antiquity in the world? 
558. Why are strawberries so called ? 
559. ‘Which city in the world is best lighted ? 
560. Is the practice of taking a cold bath in- 
| juriousto health? 
561. Which is the most profitable trade amongst 
street-hawkers ? 
662. Is there any instance on record of a man’s 
heart haying become misplaced ? 
563. When was ice cream first made ? 
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REF LIaS. 


‘ 520,—HOW TO JUDGE THE QUALITY OF CONDENSED 
MILK. 


» \ The general appearance of condensed milk when 
- poured from a spoon should be glossy ; the more 
_ glossy the better. It should be ropy or stringy like 
/ yery heavysyrup. Thecolourshould be that ofcream, 
- but this varies according to the season of the year 
* in which the milk is condensed, the same as fresh 
' milkdoes. It is yellower in summer, when cows are 
- on pasture, than in winter, when they are fed on 
dry hay. Thickness varies with age, and is natural 


to condensed milk; rapid thickening only proves 
' that the milk is preserved in the best manner and 


_ that it retains in the highest degree the character- 
istics of milk in its natural state. Condensed milk 
which does not thicken by age, or which thickens 
very slowly, has been abused in the process of 
condensing. Itis a great mistake to suppose that 
- the thinnest condensed milk is the best. It con- 
tains the most water; and less of milk solids or 
milk nutritives. The thickest condensed milk, if 
sound, is the best. But if it is so thick that it will 
notrun out when an open can is inverted, it is 
: troublesome to dissolve. Then very little stirring 
"in the can will render it sufficiently liquid for 
convenient use. One method of determining the 
relative quality of different samples of condensed 
milk is to ascertain the amount of butter that ean 
be made from each, 
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Ki 521,—FISH FOOD AND BRAIN POWER, 
4 Fish has generally been considered to be a valu- 


able brain food on account of abundance of phos- 
_ phorus, but, according to Dr. Godding, fish is richer 
im water than in phosphorus, and to feed children 


on it, expecting thereby to grow them into philo- 


just as much to the brain as to the body generally, 


‘| and it has been pointed out that the dwellers by the 
sea, who are almostcompelled to live entirely on fish 
‘—the Esquimaux, and the fishermen of Iabrador— 
haye not shown any preponderance of brain power. 
Undoubtedly, fish is a good stimulant for brain- 
work, if taken in conjunction with other brain- 
strengthening substances such as oatmeal, fruit, and. 


wheat. If meat must be taken asa stimulant, 


mutton and beef-steak are the best. 


diet. 


body. 
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522,—MARRIAGES ‘‘FOR ONE YEAR ONLY,” 


A custom is said to haye once existed in parts of | 
Scotland, and especially in Dumfriesshire, known 
as ‘“‘handfasting,” by which a man and a woman 
entered into conjugal relations on the strength 
Persons | | 
so handfasted were bound to each other for a 
twelyemonth and a day, after which they could 


simply of a verbal contract of marriage. 


either separate or be formally united in marriage. 


It was in this form of marriage that James, Harl of 
Murray, and Isabel, daughter of the Laird of 
Innes, are said to have been married. The origin 
of the custom is stated in Skene’s ‘‘ Highlanders of 


Scotland” and Brown’s ‘‘ History of the Highlands 
and the Highland Clans” to have arisen from the 
form of their society, which rendered it a matter of 


vital importance to secure the lineal succession of 
By this custom it was agreed that the 


their chiefs. 
heir of one should live with the daughter of the 
other as her husband for twelve months and a day, 
If in that time the lady became a mother the 
marriage became good in law, even though no 
priest had performed the marriage ceremony in due 
form; but should there not have occurred any 
appearance of issue the contract was considered at 


an end, and each party was at liberty to marry or 


handfast with any other. 
70: 


523,— ORIGIN OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 


The Salvation Army bas been in actual existence 
since 1864, but only under its present title for 
thirteen years. It had its origin in a sensational 
way in the English town of Whitby, in the rough 
coal-mining district of Yorkshire, where General 
Booth, at that time the Rey. William Booth, was 
doing humble mission work. Hngland was then in 
arms, expecting to take part in the Russo-Turkish 
war. 
a crowd by issuing a declaration of war himself, so 
he prepared one forthwith, sprinkled it plentifully 
with hallelujahs and posted 2,000 copies of it 
about town. The device tickled the British sense 
of humour, there was a ‘‘ red-hot, rousing meet- 
ing,” to quote General Booth, ‘‘ the penitents fell 
down in heaps,” and the Salvation Army sprang 
into life full-grown. Now the Army is based on 
the principle of absolute obedience to its head and 
abnegatiou of all individual will and judgment, 
and is established in thirty-two countries or 
colonies, where, under the leadership of about 
10,000 officers, whose lives are entirely devoted to 
the work, it holds an aggregate of about 210,000 
religious meetings every week. It has twenty- 
seyen weekly newspapers, with a circulation of 
thirty-one million copies; fifteen monthly maga- 
zines, with a circulation of two and a-half 
millions—the total circulation of Army literature 
being 37,400,000. Of these publications the “* War 
Ory” is best known. The Army has accumulated 
property to the extent of about £775,000, and pays 
rentals of £220,000 a year; its total income from 
all sources being about £750,000 annually. — 
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524.—THE BIGGEST BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 


The biggest Bible, in point of dimensions or 
measurement, is one the pages of which are two 


diot withoutvariety, ig harmful instead of beneficial, 


But as little 
meat as possible should be taken. It used to be an 
article of faith among some doctors that fish was 
an excellent brain-food when used as an exclusive 
But it is now generally admitted that 
variety in food is as beneficial for the brain as the 


It occurred to Booth that he might attract’ 


feet in length and nearly as much in width, er 
the top of chee ‘i line in red ink, which, _ 
translated, reads: ‘This isa history.” The Bible, = 
which is two hundred years old, belongstoaGer- 
man lady residing in Manchester. It contains ~ 
many primitive illustrations, and is an heirloom = 
mare ie descended to its present possessor by @ = 
succession of family wills. The biggest Bible im 
the world, in point of bulk, belongs to John Bell, 

of the same city, he haying added pictures and 
photographs to it, until it has now 10,000 illustra- 
tions, and consists of ninety volumes. The es 
Bible, as issued from the press (being only a Bible, 
and not a Bible and a Commentary in one), is that Kp 
which has been presented toa blind and deaf soldier ry 
of Stratford, Conn. Itis in eight yolumes, each 

being fifteen inches long, twelye inches” wide, 

and nearly six inches thick, on embossed. print 

for the blind. Ret) a 
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525.—THE SUPPOSED SITUATION OF THE GARDEN OF ie 
iat EDEN, L AOE 
The home of our first parents is generally 
believed to have been situated in the highlands of j 
Central Asia, but it has been found quite im- Ree 
possible to locate the exact spot. Many futile 
attempts have been made to reconcile with modern 
belief the mythical geography of the garden’s 
situation, as described in the second chapter of 
Genesis, verses 10 to 14. The river which went 
out of the garden is there stated to have diyided 
into four heads:—Pison, comprising the land of 
Havilah; Gihon, compassing the whole land of : 
Ethiopia; Hiddekel, going east towards Assyria, — 
and Huphrates. The Euphrates is well known. 
Hiddekel is supposed to be the name of the Tigris, = 
but as to the other two rivers, opinions haye been = 
almost as varied as the number of writerson the 
point, whose name is legion. Hayilah is the 
general designation of South Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and perhaps India ; Cush is the name for Ethiopia, 
and the southern lands of Africa and Asia 
generally. Schrader, following the early tradition, 
which goes back as far as Josephus, identifies Gihon 
with the Nile, and Pison with one of the great Ver 
rivers of India; Ewald and Dillmann find the two “ 
riyers in the Ganges and Indus; Lassen, Knobel, 
Renan and Spiegel think Pison stands for the — 
Indus, and Gihon for the Oxus. The late General 
Gordon, famed both for his heroism and his raré 
child-like faith in God, believed in the identity of 
the Seychelles Islands with the Garden of Eden, 
and the identification of the coco-demer, or double 
cocoa-nut, with the forbidden fruit, by which our 
first parents fell, ek 
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526,—THE BIGGEST DOGS IN THE WORLD, - 


The biggest dog in the world recently went to 
New York on the White Star steamship Normandie. 
He is ‘‘ Lord Bute,” and the finest St. Bernard dog” 
ever known. He was purchased by the proprietor — 
of the Menthon kennels, Phoenixyille, Pa., for about 
£750 from Thomas Shillock, of Birmingham. As a 
bench show dog he has won in England twenty-six 
prizes. This magnificent animal is 36incheshigh = 
and weighs 247 1b. The notable St. Bernard, Sir ey 
Bedivere, belonging to Mr. Green, of Liverpool, is 
34 inches at the shoulder, and weighs 15 stone, ~— 

Mr. Green has refused £1,600 for him. Mr.J.K. | 
Emmett, the American actor, purchased, in 1888, in 
this country the St. Bernard, ‘‘ Plinlimmon,” for 
£1,000. This dog stands 35 inches at the shoulder. 
Mr, Emmett’s object in purchasing him was to 
train him for the theatrical profession. He scaled 
214 1b. on the morning of the Birmingham Show, 
at which he was exhibited prior to his sale. The 
Great Dane, ‘Cid Campeador,” at the Barn Elms — 
Show, in 1885, measured 333 inches at the shoulder’ _ 
and weighed 175 lb. Ao oh nae rts Ue)! 
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MEASURING CRIMINALS, 
HOw THE FRENCH IDENTIFY OLD 
OFFENDERS. 


In former times in Franco, policemen, ‘detectives, 
and prison warders received five francs for each old 
offender whom they recognised; it was a struggle 
of artifice against artifice, but more than three- 
quarters of the hardened criminals succeeded in 

outwitting their opponents. This is no longer 
: _ possible, because while a man can change his name 
and disguise his features to a certain extent, he 


cannot alter the measurements of determinate parts | is found in a few minutes. 
of his body. It is by this latter means that the 
Ms old offender is discovered. Hach individual who is 
taken to the police-station is at once sent up stairs 
to the top floor of the conciergerie to be measured. 
Three special employés are detailed for this opera- 
tion, which consists in taking certain lengths or 
' widths of the bony parts of the human frame, 
together with those of the span, the trunk of the 
body, the right ear, and the mention of the colour 
of the eyes and hair, the supposed age, and the 
Agscription of any particular marks or scars upon 
the body. The measurements selected are those 
that science has indicated as being the least 
changing from one period of life to another. 
© first measurement taken is the height. The 
prisoner, barefooted, is placed against the wall 
_and measured in the usual way, only a little more 
accurately. 
_ The second measurement is the maximum length 
_ of the arms extended, or the span. This measure- 
ment is popularly supposed to be always equal to 
the height, but it frequently varies several centi- 
metres one way or the other. It helps, therefore, 
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his club when FI call.” 


all other times, I assure you.” 
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them.” 
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class of boys last Sunday. 


ing of the fun they ain’t haying.”’ 


recorded upon a card, upon which are pasted two 
photographs, one exactly full face and the other 
exectly right profile. The next step is to find out 
whether all these measurements do not,apply to 
some old jail-bird who has been measured pre- 
viously unde: another name. At the same time 
Dr. Bertillon devised this anthropometric method 
he also imagined a system of classification of the 
identification cards, which is as important as the 
measurement itself; for, with the description of the 
criminals, if you cannot put your hand on the 
cards at once they are practically useless, as the 
accumulated photographs were before the intro- 
duction of the anthropometric methed. Thanks to 
Dr. Bertillon’s novel classification system, the card 


Mother: ‘‘I’m afraid that husband of yours 
neglects you dreadfully, my dear. He’s always at 


Daughter: ‘‘ Yes, mamma, but he’s at home at 


Ethel: ‘I like this dress very much. It is just 
too delightfully tight. But where are the pockets?” 
Dresemaker (handing her two small silken bags) : 
‘‘Here they are. You'll have to carry them m 
your hands. There’s no room in the dress for 


‘‘ Why is it that the good are not always happy ?” 
was the question which a school-teacher put to her 


There was a dead silence for a moment, and then 
a little fellow piped out: ‘‘ Because they’re think- 


‘ in classifying after the height. sie 
_ The third measurement is the trunk of the body. 

This measurement, as well as that of the span, 
_-._geryes rather for the physical description of the 
oh subject than for the classification of his card. 

4 The fourth measurement is the length of the 


RESULT AND WINNERS. 


head. The prisoner being seated upon a stool, one 
point of a compass is placed in the hollow above the 
_ bridge of the nose, while the other point is used to 
find out the greatest length of the back of the head. 
‘ge By means of a screw the opening of the compass is 
fixed at that length, and as a check the operation 
- of measuring is begun again. The instrument is 
so accurate that should a mistake of only one 
millimetre too little have been made on the first 
: measurement, the points will not pass; if, on the 
_ contrary, the compass has been opened one 
? millimétre too much, the points will not touch the 
skin of the head. It will be seen, therefore, extra- 
ordinary though it may appear, that without the 
slightest difficulty the head can be measured to 
__-within one millimétre. 
_ The fifth measurement is the maximum breadth 
of the head, and is obtained by measuring from one 
parietal bone to the other in the same manner as the 


in lists with, every chapter correct. 


the first chapter to only 1 out in the whole lot. 
The winners, 
EH. 8. East, 


53, Margaret-street, 


and 
H. Lorr, 


Caroline Place, 


Stonehouse, 


Big of the head is taken to each of whom we have fopranded a, cheque for 10s, fal 
Se p he : will of course, know that their counts are correct—but 
sini measurement taken is that of the right it does not follow that they will be ¢orrect in the final 
4 Cal, W is one of the most important factors in | totals. We warm all those who have been unsuccessful, 


_ the identification of criminals. It is almost impos- 
sible to meet with two ears that are identical in all 
their parts. «~~ 

The seventh measurement is the maximum 
length of the left foot. ‘To avoid any cheating, the 
prisoner is made to stand, barefooted, on the left 

foot only, with the left knee bent. 

< The eighth measurement, the length of the 
r middle finger of the left hand, is one of tho best of 
the indications, for it can be taken to within a | 
} 


therefore, is very rosy. 


should have 


forward the final lists. 
The following sent in their coupons :— 


millimetre, provided care is used so that the finger 

be bent at an exact right angle with the back df the 

hand; there can be no cheating with this, as i 

: undergoes no alteration from adult to old ag 
nail must be pared if it is unusually long 
za? The ninth measurement is the lensth 
left forearm. The subject places his 
sliding measure resting upon a trestle, 
open. 7 ") a 3823 U i on 
_ All these measurements, together with the 


mention of the colour. of the eyes, hair, &e., are 


Ferry), R. W, (Pimlico), 


(Wrong counts. 
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EXTRA COUNTING COMPETITI 


Those correspondents who were anxious to know what 
we should do in the event of 400 or more competitors 
counting correctly may set their minds perfectly at rest, for 
in the preliminary canter only two persons were abso- 
lutely correct. 645 persons entered for the £1 1s. prize, 
out of which number, as previously stated, only two sent 


The remaming 643 competitors varied from 100 out in 


Cavendish-square, 
London, 


¥ Plymouth, 


to on no account drop out of the: running because: their 
names do not appear to-day, aa several persons were within 
one of being correct; their chance of gaining a prize, 


Several competitors forwarded their coupons; these 

beats kept until the £50 competition ' is 
finished, To save those persons from buying fresh copies 
it will be sufficient to cut, out this, paragraph and;send it 
in together with the remainder of the coupons when they 


A. H. M, (Nottingham),,'Trooper A. K. (Windsor), 
A, P. (Blackbur), J. S. (West Hartlepool), W. J.P, 

(Burton-créscent), H. H. (Westbourne Park), HE. 
(Kingston-on-Thames), 8S. 8. (Mile End), H. HE. F. (New 


) | This result will not, of course, bar, readers from going 
over their chapters and correcting them in the cases of 


In conciuding this notice we have to tender our sincere 
'thanks ‘to all’ those readers who have expréssed their 
satisfadtion at the story now running, and to inform them |’ 
at, in-the.plate number we. shall commences: another 
he same author, which we guarantee will be. 


A CHAT ABOUT GAB-DRIVING. 


It is fallacy to suppose that cab-driving isa 
lucrative employment. ‘‘It used to be, there is 
little doubt as to that,” said a driver to us recently, 
‘‘but Lor’ bless you, sir, there are so many at the 
game now.” 

The season consists of seyen months, from 
January to April inclusive, and from October to 
December. London begins to empty itself about 
May, and cab fares fall off proportionately. 

During the season, a well-horsed and smartly... 
turned out Forder can be hired for one guinea a; 
day. But this cab must ply for fares in the, 
neighbourhood of clubland, or the day’s takings 
will show scarce a bread and cheese surplus to the , 
driver. Competition is so keen now, and the one . 
time ‘‘ dandy” is not too proud to take a’ busfor a » 
penny and go further for it than a cab would take | 
him for 1s. Of late years there has been a certain .; 
thriftiness crazo amongst the Upper Ten, and. — 
Metropolitan Jehus have suffered in consequence. 

Several cabmen haye expressed a conviction to | 
the writer that things won’t change until all cab- « 
proprietors in general institute a system of short ._ 
distance sixpenny fares. 

I have been assured that the average daily. 
takings of a verysmart cab in the height of the... 
season are 27s. to 30s. When one comes.tto... 
deduct £1 1s. for the hire, it only leaves tha. — 
driver 7s. to 9s. a day, or, put it down roughly, 
56s. for seven days’ work. Out of thig: there are., 
many little tips to pay, which outsiders know little 
of. Many are the sixpences which find their way 
into the pockets of constables, to wink at some 
little indiscretion which cabby has been guilty of. 

In the summer season the: cost of hire, though « 
reduced, is still heavy ; but one or two, proprietors | 
who have in their time ‘‘ been on the box,” and, ” 
experienced the hardships, make extra allowances 
to old servants. vent 

Four-wheelers have toa certain extent an: 
advantage over the hansoms, inasmuch as they” » 
can carry a larger number of passengers, and 
also a considerable amount of luggage. They are. 
also obtainable on easier terms; so the advantage 
in money-making lies, decidedly with the latter. 
It is the short journey which makes the growler 
driver's heart happy; while on, the other hand | 
the long journeys are the hansom cabby’s wind- 
falls, fv OH 
Men with yaluable animals attached to their con- 
yeyances haye a strong aversion to ‘‘ putting on a.” 
tank,” as the term is, . It is during these ‘‘waits?? 
that the horse becomes liable to. staffness and to. 
cold, and the possibility of the animal being “‘laid . 
by” is a constant worry to the driver, who 
guarantees to his master to bring the horse back 
sound... i : AWE 

Hence: it is that, we see so many cabbies crawling 
along the thoroughfares to the impediment,’of the 
ordinary traffic. It is this “‘crawhng ” which 
leads to the differences between cabby and bobby. 

' Much has been said with regard to cabmen’sin-.. 
civility and predilection to being extortionate; but 
taken as a body, our London cabbies are. a civil — 
community, and form one of the neatest, and most.” 
skilful body. of drivers in the world. i esce 
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A young lady remarks 7) *¢Man proposes; but it A 
sometimes takes a great deal of encouragement to” 
get him to do,so.” ifow aus 


* 

— 10: ee 
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“You make loye in ayery reckless: manner,”.she — 
said, in response to his outburst of emotion. | ai) 
‘* Yes,” was his sole reply. ‘‘m familiar :with: © 
danger. Pm a widower,”’ Wild eerie: 
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She: “These flowers are lovely, but I—mamma ~ 
thinks it is not right for me to aceept such gifts: 
unless—unless we are engaged.” jay tela Cal ena 

| He: ‘‘ Well, I suppose it must be amatch,thenv” 


Li 


Those flowers cost a pound, and it seems a pity to — 


haye the money thrown away.” 
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ARE RICH PEOPLE HAPPY ? 


To the Editor of ‘‘SparzE Moments.” 

DEAR Srr,—‘‘ Late of Belgrayia”’ says that he 
is perfectly happy on £500 a year, and I say also 
that he certainly ought to be. But to practically 
prove what happiness without wealth, which ‘‘ Late 
of Belgravia” loves to talk so much about, is in 
reality, I should further like to say, let him take 
away that last cipher, and makeit£50. After living 
for two or three years on such an income, then let 
the readers of SPARE Moments hear what he has 
to say upon the subject. A change of sentiment 
will have occurred by then, I'll warrant. At present, 
“‘Late of Belgravia,” with his £500 a year, is 
hardly the right person to dictate to us how to be 
happy though poor. In plain words, ho is talking 
nonsense, and no one who has ever had the experi- 
ence of the ups and downs of life, and the bitter 
taste of real poverty, can listen with patience to his 
empty twaddle. Wealth is conducive to happiness 
in this world, and I defy anyone to prove other- 
wise. 

As far as ‘‘Late of Belgravia” is personally 
concerned, he might still be a resident in, and an 
honour to, that most aristocratic of neighbourhoods, 
for I can’t see any sufficient reason why he ever 
should have left; and may, also, every night, 
if so inclined, frequent his old haunts of pleasure. 
Anyhow, I think I could easily manage both, were 
lin receipt of his present annual income of £500. 
The reason that he is happier now than he was when 
wasting his £5,000 regularly every twelvemonth 
is simply because that now he earns to live, and 
then he lived, to spend. Oneisanatural, while the 
other is an unnatural, life or occupation. Man, no 
matter what his position may be, was made for 
work, and ‘‘he that works not, should eat not. 
Pleasure is waste—pleasure is death. Labour alone 
is lifeand happiness.”’ But wait and attend, please, 
Mr. ‘“‘ Late of Belgravia.’ We live in England, 
not in Central Africa, and here money is a necessity. 
We can’t get on without it. We get paid for what 
we do, and the more we have the happier we feel. 
It is the Golden Angel that brings us peace, com- 
fort, and contentment. Life of industry re- 
warded in hard cash, and plenty of it, is the 
royal road to hapyiness. So says your humble 
servant, LATE OF SEVEN DIALS. 
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WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparm Mommnts.” 


Sir,—I am a traveller, and having lived amongst 
strangers in lodgings for years have seen enough 
of English domestic life to conyince me that it is 
only downright conceit that makes a woman dress 
well. The men have nothing to be flattered about, 
nor need they think that it is done to please them. 
- Miss So-and-so, with a figure like a bundle of 

"rags tied in the middle, sees Miss What's-her- 
name, a most graceful girl, dressed in such- 
and-such a dress, buys one, and flatters herself she 
looks superb. Miss Nobody, with a nose like a fish- 
hook, sees Miss Somebody in a gorgeous hat who 
looks well, she considers she must have one too, 
and in the eyes of everyone but herself looks—well, 
anything you like. 

Again, whether or not Mr. Jones has a coat 
to his back or a decent hat to wear, Mrs. J. insists 
on having a fur tippet and a becoming bonnet. It 
is quite immaterial to the ladies what household 
requisites are left unpurchased so long as they get 
enough red or blue ribbon, with which to feed their 
self-conceit. But, mark me, I don’t blame them, 
and would honour them if they would only learn 
how to hold an umbrella, and give the male aox a 
chance on a wet day. 

I write this as an experienced man, and in 


defence of ‘‘ Bachelor,” 
rather hardly abused. 
I remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 


SAMMY. 


who, I think, has been 


Salisbury. 
jor 


To the Editor of ‘‘ SparE MomEntTs.” 

DEAR Srr,—I have read with much interest the 
opinions of your correspordents on the above sub- 
ject, and I beg permission to say a few words. 

Most certainly I coincide with ‘‘ Bachelor” in 
his opinions, which are identical with my own. 
Women do dress to outshine each other—the 
majority of them do, anyhow—and to excite admi- 
ration (?) among, with the view of ‘‘catching ” 
those ‘‘ puny things ”—‘‘ Jessica’s ”’ jealous impu- 
tation—the men; and it is useless their trying to 
vindicate themselves ;,for it is one of the foibles of 
their nature. 

Poor ‘‘ Jessica” is much in need of our sympathy 
and pity, when, in a moment of pique and anger at 
having, as ‘‘ Diogenes”’ says, to swallow the truth, 
she uses an expression which applies more to her 
own sex. Perhaps she is one of those ‘‘ young” 
spinsters, who, never having had the occasion to be 
led to the hymeneal altar, and, perhaps, is not 
likely to, takes this opportunity in revenge for 
being ‘‘left on the shelf,” to vent her spleen upon 
the male sex. 

Oan anything be more puny and degrading than 
to see the painted, made-up, flaunting, overdressed 
creatures that pose as women of the present day ? 

I will not say anything more against the fair 
‘* Jessica,’ but I should like to haye one of her 
portraits to keep as a curiosity. 


Yours respectfully, f 


London, N.W. SHIREOPS. 


20: 
To the Editor of ‘‘Spanz Moments.” 

DEAR Sir,—It¢ is my opinion that married women 
especially ought to dress well, because husbands 
keenly remark the ravages of time on their wives, 
all the time fancying themselves evergreens, 
and being quite regardless of their own Shake- 
spearian foreheads and bald heads. 

When they become grandfathers they will never 
iy panyatoed that they look a day older than 

orty ! 

If I may be allowed to express an opinion, sir, 
I should say that the proverbial nutshell would be 
too capacious to envelop the mind of ‘‘ Bachelor.” 


Yours truly, 
Brighton. SUP: 


20: 


To the Editor of ‘‘SparzE Moments.” 

Drar Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘A Lover of 
the Beautiful,” in your issue of the 7th of Novem- 
ber, writing on the subject, ‘‘Why do Women 
Dress Well,” says ‘‘ men don’t know when a woman 
is really well dressed.” I beg to say, as one of 
the male sex, that I think most men know when a 
lady is dressed in an attractive and dainty costume. 
A velvet bodice is always dainty! And what 
fashion has ever looked so becoming and charming 
on a Jady as the rich velvet bonnet strings now so 
much in yogue? ‘They positively cause a plain- 
looking lady to look charming. 

I venture to assert that a rich, soft, dark velvet 
or velveteen is unequalled as a contrast to a lady’s 
fair complexion. Asarule, ladies know this, and 
out of consideration to us men they should try to 
please us sometimes as well as themselves. 


Yours respectfully, 
Liverpool. J. W. 
10: 
HOW AMATEUR AUTHORS ARE 
SWINDLED. 


To the Editor of “*SparzE Moments.” 
DEAR Srr,—I read with great interest your 
article on this subject in your issuo of the 17th 
October, and thinking that a little advice which 
Mr. Walter Besant has offered to amateurs 


2 Te irl lh oe 


generally may be acceptable, I venture to ap- 
pend same, He says :—‘‘The bo publisher’s~ 
method is always the same, and is extremel, 
simple. The young writer sends hima MS. He 
replios that his reader has reported so favourably 
onthe work thatheis prepared to make the following 
offer. Mind, his letters are always written in 
exactly the same form. The young author is to 
send him £70 or £80, or anything else. Sometimes 
he says it is half the cost of production, and 
sometimes he does not. This money paid, 
he will then publish the book, and the 
writer shall have no further liability. He 
very often adds he will ‘meet all demands up 
to 5,000 copies.’ The young author sits down, and 
makes a calculation. He finds that the sale of 
5,000 copies will give him a comfortable little profit 
of £500, or something like that, and he sends up the 
money. He preser,tly gets the book back in type, 
and in due course gets a copy bound. Then comes 
a demand for corrections—say, £7 14s. 6;d.—he had 
not thought of corrections. He pays that bill. 
Next he wants to know when and where his book is 
advertised, and is told that the publisher never pro- 
mised to advertise it. He must himself advance 
£10 or £20 for advertising. Then comes a return 
showing a sale of a dozen copies. Where—oh! 
where—is the demand up to 5,000 copies? At this 
point the publisher proposes, with the author’s con- 
sent, to change the title page, call the book a second 
edition—commit a fraud, in fact—and to spend 
another £10 or £20, which the author has also to 
find, in advertising this fraudulent second edition. 
If the author makes a fuss he produces what he 
calls his reader's opinion. Very likely he keeps 
some poor starving individual on the premises to 
assist him in his dishonest course. Now these 
words of mine are sure to reach some who long for 
literary success. My young friends, do not seek it 
in this way. If you want the better way, take the 
advice of those who know. Remember that if your 
work is good enough to publish, it is good enough 
to be taken by some respectable publisher. If it 
is not good enough for that, nothing can make it a 
success—nothing at all. Neyer—never—neyer 
pay for publishing your work.” 

I aman author in the lesser firmament, Sir, £0 
any addition on my part to the above excellent 
advice would be tantamount to presumption. 

Iam, yours truly, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘Bs O. 

it 
SMOKERS’ PECULIAR WAYS. 
To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR Mr. Eprror,— Referring to the article 
under the above heading in your issue of the 21st 
ult., I would like to make a few remarks on the 
statements contained therein. Your contributor 
says that a man should not smoke after breakfast. 
Now, I wish to flatly contradict that statement, for 
this reason: I am in the habit of riding to the City 
every morning on the top of an omnibus, and invari- 
ably notice that nearly all my fellow (male) riders 
are smoking during the journey. This fact in itself, 
in my opinion, is sufficient to prove that smoking 
after breakfast is not injurious, or else so many 
would not indulge in the practice. Smoking imme- 
diately before dinner or supper, I admit, is 
deleterious to health. 

He also states that the strength of a cigar is- 
judged by the colour of the wrapper. I do not 
think that has anything to do with it, because 
some strong cigars have a light-coloured wrapper, 
or vice versa; but of ons thing I am certain—that 
if peop!e are fond of manillas they will find that 
those which have spots on them are much better 
seasoned, and often have a much nicer flayour and 
pleasanter aroma. 

As for a cigar being best when the last inch is 
reached, I think every regular smoker will agree 
with me that when a cigar has been burnt to within 
an inch of the end it becomes very hot; and, unless 
the smoker has very thin Jips indeed and no 
moustache, it is impossible to smoke further, except 
through a holder. Z 

Yours faithfully, 


Barnsbury. A ConsTANT SMOKER. 


' 
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5th December, 1891. 
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The Prize Spare Moment.’ : 
Dp a m 

The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 

SERGEANT S. Coxzs, 
20th Hussars, 
Aldershot. 
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A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


HE case excited a good deal of public 
interest from the first, and opinions 
were freely given as to the guilt or 
innocence of Gilbert Hastings of the 
murder of his uncle, old Jabez 
Dornton. He had, at any rate, 
been committed to take his trial on 

the capital charge at the next assize.. 

The facts were these :— 

On returning one evening to his lodging, after 
haying been detained later than usual in the city, 
Gilbert was accosted, as he ascended the topmost 
stair, by a police-constable, who, in the usual 
formal manner, informed him that he was his 
prisoner, and that anything he said. would be used 
in evidence against him; but the light-hearted 
youth, who had noidea of the grave charge pre- 
ferred against him, replied with a laugh : 

“Well, for goodness sake—if it isn’t a grim 
joke—what’s up? Tell us what it’s for, will 
you?” 

*‘None of your gammon, young man,” said the 
officer of the law, sternly. ‘‘ Just you hand over 
the key of that there door.” . 

The bewildered young fellow complied, and 

without more ado was marched to the police- 
station, where he was soon enlightened as to the 
charge agairst him; the fearful nature of which, 
together with the overwhelming facts, completely 
stagzered him. 
_ It seemed that at about nine o’clock that even- 
ing his landlady had been aroused from her 
knitting by a sudden report, followed by a 
smc thered groan and heavy fall in the room above, 
which was Gilbert’s. This naturally alarmed the 
old lady very much, and it was some minutes 
before she could pluck up sufficient courage to go 
upstairs and ascertain the cause, when she found 
the door locked; and apprehending that something 
serious had occurred, summoned the aid of the 
nearest policeman, who speedily burst it open. 

A terrible sight met their gaze. On the hearth- 
tug, about a yard from the fire, in a pool of blood, 
lay the form of old Jabez Dornton, with a severe 
wound in his throat, apparently the result of a 
pistol shot; but no such weepon could be seen. 

The officer raised him in his arms, and saw that 
the wound was a mortal one; for he expired after 
murmuring some incoherent words, of which the 
pay distinct ones were: ‘* My nephew ! my nephew / 
— Li 

_And when Gilbert arrived on the scene some 
time afterwards, he was arrested with the key of the 

room in his possession. r) 
A chain of circumstantial evidence was at onc 

wove around him ; a motive for the crime was only 

too apparent. The old man was rich, Gilbert 
poor and his next-of-kin; in fact, his only living 
relative. | Moreover, he had been heard that 
morning to exclaim in an outburst of anger, 
occasioned by his uncle’s extreme meanness, that 
he wished someone would strangle the miserly old 
wretch, an expression which his frank, open bearing 
seemed to belie ; yet he was forced to admit that 
this was so, expressing regret for his hasty temper, 


_ and protesting his innocence of the crime, however, 
at the same time. 
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Thus matters stood when Jacob Welldon, a private 
detective of some repute, compared the notes he 
had taken on the subject; for his interest had 
been aroused in the case to no small degree since 
its commencement. 

He was a shrewd, clever man, this detective, and 
had recently distinguished himself by skilfully un- 
ravelling several extremely complicated cases, and 
had decided to investigate this on his own account. 
The next morning, therefore, he went to Gilbert’s 
lodging and took a survey of the room. The first 
thing that struck him on entering was a trophy on 
the wall opposite the door, consisting of a couple 
of Soudanese spears, immediately above which was 
a spare nail, as though some other object had 
lately been suspended there to complete the trophy. 
This particularly attracted his attention ; he seemed 
to notice nothing further of importance. With his 
busy brain at work he strolled to the prison and 
obtained an interview with the suspected man. 

“Tell me,” he said, on explaining the cause of 
his unexpected visit, ‘‘ what is the object missing 
from the trophy of spears opposite the door?” 

‘Nothing that I know of; to the best of my 
belief it is complete; a couple of spears and an old 
revolver, which must have been in existence half 
a century ago at the least. Why, you don’t 
imagine the deed was committed with that, 
do you? Is it missing then?” 

“Tt ismissing! How came it in your posses- 
sion P” 

“Tt was sent me with the spears from the 
Soudan by my brother, who, poor old fellow, now 
lies under the sand there,” he said. ‘‘It wasa 
curious old weapon, and I should think one of the 
first invented. I suppose the sheikh, from whose 
body it was taken, wore it chiefly as an ornament. 
It was intended to load with powder and shot; 
under the barrel was a rod which worked by a 
lever to ram home separately the charges in each 
chamber—a tedious job, I fancy—and at the base 
of each one was a nipple for the percussion cap.” 

‘* A queer weapon; anything about it to render 
it of any value except as a curio?” 

Gilbert paused. ‘‘ Well yes—there was. The 
butt was bored in several places, and gold run into 
the cayities; I should say in all nearly a couple of 
ounces, on the surfaces of which were scratched 
several Arabic characters.” 

“Were any of the chambers loaded ?” 

‘No! at least I think not. But stop—one of 
them was blocked up with something or other, and 
had been so since I had it; I tried on several 
occasions to extract it, but could not do so.” 

“And now—just state a few of the leading 
characteristics of your late uncle.” 

‘‘T don’t know of any except that he was very 
rich; yery penurious; and—and——” 

‘« Yes! go on.” 

‘* Well, it has been said that he was a kleptomaniac 
—he has been arrested on one or iwo occasions on 
that charge ; but——” 

‘There, that'll do,” said the detective, bringing 
his investigation abruptly to a close; ‘‘time’s 
precious,” and bidding Gilbert keep up his spirits, 
a task by no means easy under the circumstances, 
he went his way. 

Curiously enough, he retraced his steps back to 
Gilbert’s lodging ; and after summoning the land- 
lady, the only available witness, was soon engaged 
in the somewhat extraordinary task of examining 
minutely the contents of the firegrate. | 

“As I thought,” he muttered, as he drew forth 
a blackened mass from amidst the ashes. This he 
carefully wrapped up, and without a word of 
explanation to the amazed landlady, took his 
departure. 

In due course the trial came on. The court, as 
is usual in such cases, was densely crowded. The 
prisoner stood calmly in the dock, and with a pale 
but unflinching face pleaded not guilty; but could 
not produce a single witness in his defence, or 
account for himself in a very satisfactory manner, 
beyond his own assertion, on the evening of the 
murder. 

The witnesses for the prosecution consisted of— 
first, the landlady ; second, the officer who made 
the arrest; third, a disinterested individual who 
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occupied the opposite room on the same floor 
as the prisoner, and now came forward with 
surprising alacrity to testify to the injudicious 
and vindictive words made use of by the prisoner 
on the day of the murder; fourth, a duly-qualified 
medical practitioner; fifth, Gilbert’s employer, a 
well-known merchant in the city, who simply 
stated that the prisoner, on the fatal evening, 
appeared to be unusually agitated, and had left the 
office considerably earlier than usual, for the pur- 
poe he said, of demanding an explanation from 

is uncle regarding some disagreement between 
them, the nature of which he (witness) was not 
aware. 

After these had been examined, the case against 
the prisoner seemed yery strong; the counsel for 
the prosecution sat down with a very sanguine air, 
But Jacob Welldon suddenly stepped into the box 
and gave a strange testimony, in which he put for- 
ward a somewhat startling theory; this he subse- 
quently supported by facts. 

The missile which had caused death had been 
extracted from the wound. It was along, narrow 
bullet, evidently very old, and of foreign manu- 
facture; and no pistol had been produced from 
which this object could have been discharged with 
any serious effect, it being so narrow. 

First the detective drew from his pocket-book 
several newspaper cuttings, and to the surprise of 
everyone, began by proving that the deceased had 
been a persistent and confirmed kleptomaniac. 

The counsel for the prosecution here protested 
that this had no bearing on the case whatever. 
Then Welldon went on to show that the shot which 
had caused death must have been fired with a very 
high elevation, as the bullet had gone upwards, 
and consequently, he argued, must have been dis~- 
charged from a low position, such as from the 
foot of a staircase, the victim being at the top. 

This tallied with the medical evidence as to the 
appearance of the wound. 

‘‘And now, gentlemen,” he resumed, speaking 
deliberately, in a calm, clear tone, ‘“‘I shall pro- 
ceed to show you how the deceased met his 
death.” 

The excitement in court at this moment was 
great—no one seemed to breathe. The prisoner 
listened intently to the calmly-spoken words of the 
only witness in his defence, who went on: 

‘‘ The old man was, as have proved, a confirmed 
kleptomaniac, and on the fatal night went to his 
nephew's lodging durmg his absence, entered his 
room by means of a key—one of a bunch which 
now lies before you; found in his pocket after 
death—and locked himself in.” 

Here the keys in question were examined and 
one found identical in every respect with 
the one jound on the prisoner by the officer who 
arrested him. The detective resumed : 

“The reason, gentlemen, of his surreptitious 
visit was to possess himself of an old revolver of 
singular workmanship, which, actuated by his 
peculiar disease, and through the fact that gold 
had been let into the butt, he had coveted. To 
extract this he placed the old weapon into the fire 
so as to burn away the woodwork. But an unfore- 
seen catastrophe happened by which he met his 
death. He had thrust it downwards into the fire, 
the barrel pointing directly at him, resting on one 
of the bars of the grate, to enable him to with- 
draw it again when necessary ; and while watching 
it the heat of the fire ignited the charge in the 
chamter which had for years been loaded, and the 
bullet lodged in his throat. The force of the ex- 
plosion drove the pistol back among the burning 
coals, where, until recently, it remained hidden.” 

He then produced a small parcel, which, on being 
opened, disclosed to view the blackened metal 
portions of the old revolver, and several small 
shapeless pieces of gold. ; 

hum of yoices; which was speedily suppressed, 
tan through the court. The prisoner, after the 
usual formalities, was acquitted. 

The old man had not died intestate; the bulk of 
his property was inherited by his nephew, who, 
soon after his acquittal, found himself a rich man. 
He still keeps the remainder of the old troph,, 
because it saved him from a criminal’s death, 
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CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 


Just about this time the various Christmas num~ 
bers and publications are well in hand. They are 
now part and parcel, so to speak, of the year, and 
everybody looks forward as a matter of course to 
the annual special editions. 

The illustrated publications display an extra 
artistic merit and bodaier, and jealously vie one 
against the other to gain the greatest appreciation 
and make a strenuous effort to taxe first place. 

Some of the leading artists of the day are com- 
missioned some months previously to provide a 
picture for the Christmas number, and the amounts 
paid as retainers are very large. The ‘‘ Graphic” 
and ‘‘ Illustrated” have headed the list for years 
past, and have presented to their readers some of 
the best efforts of well-known painters. 

Dealing with the literary matter of some of the 
smaller fry, it is generally supposed that it has been 
specially done for that number. Those who are 
behind the scenes, however, and have done some of 
the work, know better. It often happens that the 
number which reads so ‘‘ Christmasy,” and is so 
full of Yuletide reminiscences, has been in the press 
for months, and long before the leaves were shaken 
from the trees by autumn blasts the number was 
ready for issue to the public. 

Kach annual and Christmas number takes part 
in the contest to get out first, and this accounts for 
the appearance weeks beforehand of the various, 
and almost innumerable books, periodicals, and 
magazines upon the streets, stalls, and in the news- 
agents’ windows. 

Many take it for granted that the pictures are 
specially designed for the story which they are 
called upon to illustrate. Thisis a delusion. The 
illustrations are in most cases made to fit the tale 
in quite another manner. 

There are various electrotype and illustrating 
agencies which supply blocks for any class of 
article, story, or romance. The proof-slips are 
submitted to the readers engaged by these firms, 
and they choose from the innumerable old blocks in 
ee those which are best adapted to the matter in 

and. 

It is far cheaper for the proprietors of the 
periodical, and much more convenient, for the 
editor is relieved of a great amount of anxiety, 
and gets illustrations as fitted for his paper as any 
artist specially commissioned could have made 
them. 

The charge is from 6d. to 9d. persquare inch, and 
the minimum fora block is 5s. It happens very often 
that an author has to write his ‘‘ copy” to the 
illustrations supplied; a no easy task at times 
when the pictures are very little suggestive for 
word painting. 

It was Dickens who, by his inimitable and 
popular Christmas books, gave the impetus to the 
special class of annual and periodical which has 
now become so popular. But the most wonderful 
thing is that such a quantity of seasonable litera- 
ture finds purchasers and proves successful. 

While on the topic of pictures, we must remind 
readers that the cheapest and best plate is yet to 
come, yiz., that which is to be given with No. 161 
of SPARE Moments. It will be a wonderful pro- 
duction. 
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Johnny: ‘‘O Mrs. Jones, our’ baby is like a 
train guard. Hecan talk, but no one understands 
a word he says.” 

——:0:—— 

She: ‘‘ Darling, go and get that beautiful bit of 
seaweed for me, won’t you?” 

He: ‘‘My dearest, I'd get my feet wet.” 

She: ‘‘ And yet before marriage you said you'd 
go through fire for me.” 


——0:—— 
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He advertised : ‘‘Send twelve stamps, and learn 
how to find the day of the month without a 
calendar.” 

Twelve stamps were sent, and the instruction 
was given: “‘ Hind out the date of the day before 
yesterday, and add two.” 


WHY SHE DIDN’T. 


There once lived a woman longago 
Who never did fret or scold, 

And never gave ear to idle tales 
Her gossiping neighbours told ; 

Who went through life without a word, 
And minded her own affairs. 

And when she died ’twas said she went 
Straight up the ‘‘ golden stairs,” you know, 
Straight up the ‘‘ golden stairs.” 


And when friends gathered round her bier, 
Great sorrowing was rife 
For the good old soul who'd never said 
A mean thing in her life. 
Now, though this story may seem strange 
And overdrawn to some, 
The penetrating ones will guess 
That the woman was deaf and dumb, you 
know, : 
That the woman was deaf and dumb. 
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An envelope is like a woman. It can’t go any- 
where without address. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS, PLEASE 


THAT 


‘SPARE MOMENTS” 


IS TO BE ENLARGED TO 


24 Pages. 
THE BIGGEST PENNYWORTH ON RECORD, 


As announced last week, commencing with No. 161, 
dated 16th January, 1892, SPARE MOMENTS will be 
permanently enlarged to 24 pages, 


With the same issue (No, 161) we shall present 
A GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours) to be entitled 


‘Tdle Moments,’ 


from a design specially painted for us by 
ALFRED WOODRUFF, 


the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures, “Id!e Moments” is in Mr. Woodruff’s best 
style, and will, we feel ‘confident, attain a much larger 
sale than either of the last pictures. 

= specimen plate will be forwarded, immediately after 
Christmas, to every newsagent in the kingdom. Readers 
will confer ~ great favour upon us, if they will kindly 
draw their newsvendors’ attention to this notice, so that 
the agents may place their orders early. 

The first edition will consist of TWO HUNDRED 

THOUSAND COPIES. The sale of the first plate 
entitled ‘Spare Moments ” reached a total of 


262,880 COPIES, 


and we anticipate a still greater demand for “Idle 
Moments,” because it has been declared, by agents who 
have seen the original picture, to be a much better design 
than either of the previous ones. 

In No, 161, we shall commence the publication of a 
short story by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


specially written for SPARE MOMENTS by this talented 
author. 

Also will be begun a thrilling and most powerful serial 
story, by the author of “A Race for Wealth,” a tale 
which, we may say without exaggeration, is appreciated by 
every reader of SPARE MOMENTS. 


SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


will also be announced in No. 161, making the number 
the biggest and best pennyworth of literature that has 
ever been produced in this country, for, notwithstanding 
the immense cost of production, the price of the 24-page 
number and the picture will be 


ONE PENNY ONLY, 


a 


- 


GRIM OGCUPATION. 


The German executioner, Reindel, is the leader . 


of headsmen on the Continent. He is not a 
mere _ engineer of the guillotine, but strikes 
off with “his own hand and trusty sword the 
head of his victim, after the fashion of hundreds of 
yearsago. Beheading is the highest penalty for 


crime in Germany, and the headsman is kept fairly 
busy, going from one State to another on his 


hideous round. 

An execution in Germany to-day is in no 
essential particular different from those we read 
about in English and French history, as the 
common fate of political suspects. The German 
criminal is handled more rudely, perhaps, than was 
King Charles or Lord Hastings, but in all ess+ tials 
the modern performance is similar to the inadent 
at Whitehall and those ether affairs in the Tower. 

Beheading has generally been considered what 
some folks would call a ‘‘high toned”’ method of 
exit from mundane troubles. There is no evidence, 


however, that German criminals feel any better on | 


this score. They probably look to the condition 
rather than the theory. ; 

Reindel’s most exciting experience was at Bucke- 
burg, the capital of Schaumberg-Lippe, when he 
decapitated the notorious murderer, Heerwart. 
The case aroused a great sensation at the time. 
Heerwart was a refined ruffian, belonging to « 
good family, and in the habit of running in debt. 
People to whom he owed large amounts developed 
a peculiar habit, that of dying suddenly; where~ 
upon their administrators would find Heerwart in 
p -ssession of a receipt, recently signed, for tne 
sum supposed to be due. At last detection came, 
ee Pate ac was convicted, and sentenceu tu 

eath. 


Reindel, who is a six-footer and a veteran 


soldier, arrived at the prison, accompanied by his 
three sons, who always act as his assistants. The 
courtyard of the prison was fitted up in the usual 
style, everything but the block draped in black, 
the block being covered with a bright scarlet cloth. 
Reindel never binds his victims. Hedepends upon 
his stalwart sons to hold them, and he had no 
reason to anticipate any resistance on the part of 
Heerwart, a middle-sized man, not apparently 
strong, and whose conduct in prison ad bs 
cellent. 

At the stroke of eight the prisoner was led out, 
locked arm in arm with a prison officer. 
Heerwart’s eyes appeared to light on the block and 
wandered from that to a table a few feet away, on 
which lay three broad swords, sharp and un- 
sheathed, for the use of the headsman. With a leap 
Heerwart was at the table, and seizing one of the 
swords, he backed resolutely against the wall in an 
attitude of defiance. Two of the sons of Reindel 
rushed upon him, and before he could use the 
weapon he was helpless in their grasp. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the formality 
of reading the death warrant was much abbreviated, 
and that the rest of the ceremony was brief. The 
three sons bore the prisoner to the block, two held 
him by the body, the other grasped his head. 
Reindel’s sword was for an instant poised in the 


air, then down it came, and the head rolled away, — 


severed at one stroke, While crime, of course, 
yaries, Reindel performs about thirty executions a 
year. 

SAE wom ASL. 


Bilkins: ‘‘I don’t think much of that life insur- 
ance company.” ats 

Jilkins: ‘‘ Why not?” 

““Why, they insured Wilkins against death, and 
he didn’t live a year.” 


see eee 


A Surr Uyparp For.—Irate Subscriber (in 
Ad Forte) : ‘I demand to see the editor! Where 
is he?” 

Printer: ‘‘He’s in the loft. The citizens tarred 
and feathered him last night.” { j 

I. S.: “ Yes, and that’s just what I want to seo 
him about. 
editor to pay for it.” 


Ar 
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The tar belongs to me, and I want the — ok 
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THE WAY JOCKEYS TRAIN. 

Tt cannot be denied that a jockey’s calling is one 
of the best paying. When we read of a successful 
rider receiving as much as £5,000 for riding in and 

winning one of the big races, and this not in- 
cluding many handsome douceurs from those who 
_- have made their bit over his mount, it can readily 
be understood that the life has an abundance of 
_ fascination for ambitious youths of a light weight. 
The training which jockeys haye to subject them- 
selves to is ofttimes a painful, not to say hazardous, 
procedure. 
Getting into condition is no more or less than 
wasting, and a man to be successful in the “pig 
__ Skin’’ must of necessity do an amount of wasting 
_- and training combined. 
There is a limit to all weights, and there may be 
_ @ few who by dint of moderately abstemious 
living and a considerable amount of daily exercise 
can come approximately near the required 
scale. 

Tn the old days a jockey’s system of training was 
avery brutal procedure. The diet was restricted to 
small quantities of bread and a suspicion of butter, 
weak tea, and water little more than coloured with 
wine, little or no vegetables and a small—very 
small—portion of lean meat. 


The exercise consisted of long, tiring walks of 


from ten to fifteen miles loaded with two or three 
coats, waistcoats, and pairs of trousers. This was 


to produce what termed the ‘‘sweatings.” Purgative 


medicine would be taken in copious doses, and 
ae ey suffered thereby would be terrible. 
_ But the present mode of training is totally differ- 


f. 

_ mors adequate amount of nourishing food is taken. 
oN é st | TNE ¢ 
_ present exercise, and this distance is done 
a 


Bak WITH ONE BREAK FOR A REST. 


" thing of the past, and the ‘‘sweatings” are accom- 
plished by the aid of a good Turkish bath. 


BY -- The diet has been entirely altered, and the 
following is an interesting specimen of a jockey’s 


menu during strict training: 
Breakfast: A small piece of bread-and-butter, 
and one cup of tea. 


~ 


meat. 


‘Tea: Same as breakfast, with green meat if 


fancied. 
- Suppet: Nothing. Bed at nine and rise at six. 
The beyerage is wine and water in the proportion 
* of equal parts. 
The lean of a mutton chop is sometimes taken 
 sparmety with dry toast, but vegetables are strictly 
eschewed. 7) 
It is a curious fact that jockeys are all small 
f _ men, and yet they never appear to be small enough. 
i 


Though so light, there are many who are above the 
medium height. 

Poor Pred Archer, the king of jockeys, was a 
mere skeleton, every rib was clear and distinct, and 
he looked nothing but a bag of bones with the 

_ skin drawn tightly over them, when ono saw him 
in his Turkish bath. But it wouldn’t have taken 
him long to haye made weight, for he put on flesh 
with remarkable rapidity. 

_ One of the most astonishing instances of reduc- 
tion was that of the celebrated jockey Arnull. In 
order to reduce his weight to the required mini- 
mum he abstained from food of every description, 
with the exception of an occasional apple. This he 

continued for no less a period than eight days. 

__ Strange to say, he suffered no apparent ill effects, 

_ andreached the good age of sixty-two before he 

: finished the race of life. Been), 

| 


tus { pg 
, A, “Mary,” said her mother, ‘‘ you’ll have to make 
that M-. Golosh leave earlier.” a a 
“Tt isn’t my fault, mamma.” 


front door say, ‘Stop, Edward,’ half a dozen 
If he wanted to go, why did you want to 
- Fal é ‘ p. 


ent. The walking exercise is vastly reduced, and a 


_ Seven or eight miles at the outside constitute the 


The overloading with clothing has also become a 


Dinner: Fish, or some light pudding and a little 


ot your fault? Didn’t I hear you last night 
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THE TAKINGS OF A ’TATER CAN. 


There are less lucrative and humbler callings 


than that of a baked-potato merchant. 


‘There is money in if,” said one of these 
worthies to a representative recently, ‘‘if the busi- 
There are 
many at the game, and takings are not certainly 
what they used to. be; still, at the same time, we 


ness is conducted on a proper basis. 


mustn’t grumble.” 


We thought not either, as we stood surveying the 
neat little red lamp-lighted turn-out, and warmed 


our chilled body before the enticing fire. 


The ‘‘neat little turn-out,” we were informed, 


cost the sum of £8. And well worth it, we thought, 


as we took its general ‘‘ bearings” ataglance. It 
appeared well black-leaded, and the brass handles 
of the five drawers, or trays, were highly polished. 
The two lamps which surmounted the two front 
corners were scrupulously cleaned, and looked as 
though they had done duty in the past on a doctor’s 
By the side of the 
can stood half a sack of coke—these cans always 
burn coke—and half a sack of ‘‘’taters” stood on 
The whole concern 


was on wheels, and seemed a natty and thorough 


brougham or other carriage. 


the little truck in the rear. 


business and stock in trade. 
It was very nearly twelve o'clock, and business, 


which had been brisk during the earlier part of the 


cold evening, showed no signs of becoming slack. 


The requests for the toothsome commodity were 
not, it seemed, always made for eating purposes, or 
what the youngsters call, ‘‘ warm yer ’ands and fill 
yer stomach for a ’apney,” for many gentlemanly 
We 
learned that it was not by any means an unusual 
thing for men to carry one in each pocket to 
warm their hands with, and on reaching home to 


fellows came up for a couple of ‘‘ warmers.” 


throw them away. 


The potatoes are always washed and scrubbed 
The 


takings much depend upon the neighbourhood and 
In such 


neighbourhoods as the Walworth-road, Old Kent- 


before they leaye the merchant's domicile. 
the position taken up by the vendor. 
road, Westminster Bridge-road, and the New Cut, 


business is brisk, and a good salesman, if he is 
known, can look to making from 4s. 6d. to 6s. on 
any ordinary night, whilst on occasions of a visit of 


severe cold weather during the nocturnal hours 8s. 
to 10s. is often turned over. 


During the summer, which is, of course, an off 
season, the potato-can gives place to a truck upon 


which fruit is offered for sale, and the ‘‘ All ’ot!” 


merchant's cry is changed to one of ‘‘ All fine and 


ripe!” 


The baking ovens vary in price—some more 


elaborate than others costing as much as £15, 


whilst unpretentious articles can be bought new for 


from £3 to £8, and second-hand bargains at times 
for less than the former amount. 

The vender has some very queer customers at 
times hanging round his can for a warm, and often 
some curious and pitiful tales are poured into the 
ears of the yendor of ‘ prathies.” 

But, taking it on the whole, we learnt that it was 
‘‘not half such a bad life when you got used to it, 
and whatever are the petty disadvantages, you are 
always sure of a warm corner.” 


> — --—- 


_Never tell your wife that she is a charming 
singer unless you happen to be deaf. 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 worda in length, muct reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMBNTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 


| B.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
_| “Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 


itor, Business letters must be addressed to the 


one com 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 


| We cannot under any cireumstances be responsible for MSS. 
bat it art pemped adarensed envelope ix sent sith the MSS, we 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYE. 


PEOPLE WHO ARE TO BE AVOIDED. 


A. careful student of human character does not 
confine himself to the narrow path laid down by 
pabnistry, or even to the general shape of the 
ear, when he wishes to estimate the prominent 
characteristics of a subject. 6 looks at every 
point, and particularly does he study the eye, 
paying careful attention to size, shape, colour, 
expression, and half a hundred other points that 
only a student would notice. It has been truth- 
fully said that the eye is the mirror of the soul. 
One has often heard the expression: ‘“‘I don’t 
like that man; he’s got a bad eye.” 

Others declare that « man has an honest eye, 
or a dishonest eye, or a treacherous eye, or a 
daring eye—and, in fact, it is well known that 
the mental grade of a person can generally be 
indicated by his eye. 

There are three general forms of the eye as it 
appears between the slit or opening of the lid. 
These are—large and round, narrow and elongated, 
and oblique, Allthe other forms are modifications, 
blends, or compounds of these three forms. 
There are some eyes which present in the contour 
portions of each of these forms. Hxaggeration of 
any one of these forms is a caricature of what 
such individual form represents. 


TAKE THE EYE THAT IS EXAGGERATED IN SIZE, 


That eye denotes an unreliable gabbler—that is, a 
person who loves to talk just to hear himself, no 
matter whether he is talking sense or not. That 
denotes that the person possessing such an eye is 
not capable of receiving accurate impressions ; 
therefore he is untruthful and unreliable. On the 
other hand, look out for the person who blinks at 
you with an abnormally small eye. He is secretive 
to an obnoxious degree, and is totally unreliable 
as regards language and truth. But by all means 
beware of the slant-eyed, cat-eyed individual, for 
he is deceptive, secretive, sly and crafty in his talk, 
and in general is considered. a first-rate fellow to 
keep away from. 

Where the inner corner of the upper lid is highly 
arched, you can rest assured that the possessor is 
an artistic person, with a luminous, artistic mind, 
with lofty ideas and great susceptibility to all out- 
ward sensations and expressions. 

On the other hand, if this line is not so highly 
arched it geneially announces a more reflective 
mind, with power for more accurate observation 
and less emotion. 

The agreeable eye has a downward curye. It is 
a good sign, and thousands of moral persons in 
this world can boast of this particular form of eye. 
It signifies that the persons haying it are agree- 
able and trustworthy companions. 

The linguistic eye is a decidedly pretty one in 
shape. It is invariably bright, and is of various 
colours, and its moyements are quick and alert. 
The possessor of an eye with these characteristics 
will be found to possess a pleasing fund of infor- 
mation, and any quantity of good stories and 
interesting anecdotes. Now, the man with the 
politic eye will never intentionally hurt your 
feelings. His is an exaggeration of the agreeable 
eye, and rather than wound your feelings he- will 
modify his cold, disagreeable facts by a little un- 
truth. Itis his natural desire to please everybody 
that makes the man with the politic eye do this, 
not that it is natural for him to be deceitful. 


wad oe I NSE SEE 


Magistrate: ‘‘If I let you off this time, will you 
promise me to take the pledge ?” ee 

Delighted Prisoner (excitedly): ‘‘Oi will, yer 
honour, an’ drink yer health inter the bargain.” 


——— 


Freddy : ‘‘How you do hurt me combing my 


hair, nurse; I wish I could do it like ma does,” 


Nurse: ‘‘ Why?” 


~ Freddy: “Cause ma hangs it on a nail and then 


combs it, and it don’t hurt her a bit. 
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Only a boy 

Of a tender age; 

Could one expect him to be a sage 7? 
Only a room, 

With an easy chair, 

And the fumes of tobacco pervade the air. 
Only a peep, 

Just a cautious glance, 

Father was out ; there was just a chance. 
Only a pipe, 

And it tempting lay, 

On the mantel-board not a foot away. 
Only a wish, 

A longing to feel, 

A man in truth and not in ideal. 


Only a hand, 

Which couldn’t resist, 

And the pipe was grasped in a boyish fist. 
Only a pinch, 

From the old man’s pouch, 

A light, then a rest on the easy couch, 


Only a thought, 

Of the way he'd brag, 

Of haying smoked the old man’s shag. 
Only a smile, 

A grin of pride, 

As the pipe was filled and the matchapplied. 
Only a puff, 

Then a cloud of smoke, 

And a yote that smoking was all a joke. 
Only a trial, 

As he pulls and blows. 

To bring the smoke down his tiny nose. 
Only a cough, 

As the smoke got fixed; 


But the pipe, the boy, and the smoke were 
mixed. 


Only a smile, 

A sickly smile, 

A spasm of unimagined bile. 
Only a totter, 

Towards the chair, 

As a footstep sounds upon the stair. 
Only a glance, 

At the opening door, 

And the broken meerschaum upon the floor. 
Only a word, 

In a deep bass voice, 

A word, and that not a bit too choice. 
Only a cringe, 

And a mute appeal ; 

But it couldn’t command that heart to feel. 
Only a smack, 

Ae a little love token, 

Not for the smoke, but the pipe that was 

broken. 


A MEDLEY. 


In Old Madrid, in the long ago, 
‘When I Was Young and spooney, 
I told the tale of a heart’s best love 
To dear little Annie Rooncy. 


I spoke of the Golden Days in store, 
Of a life free from care and sorrow y 

I vowed she was Queen of My Heart, and Tf 
Cared not a fig for the morrow. SF, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


I spoke to her of a Home Sweet Home, 
Wa.ting for her to claim it; 

I said I would Hasten the Wedding if 
She’d think of a day, and Name Jt. 


I sang The Song That Reached My Heurt, 
But she didn’t seem to mind me; 

No Wonder, because I sang to the tune 
Of The Girl I Left Behind Me. 


I yowed she’d Never Regret the day 
No Matter The Con-se-quences ; 
I Might Have Been Wrong, but I fancy she 
thought 
I'd taken leave of my senses. 


I said I was rich, and I told her that 
I'd do aught to ’Blige a Lady ; 

She replied, ‘‘then prove it by paying back 
“That ten shillings you owe O'Grady.” 


> 


THE HELMSMAN. 


A BALLAD. 


The night was dark, and the wind blew loud, 
With the force of a hurricar e, 

And a helpless barque was drifting fast 
On the rocks by the seething main. 


Her cable had parted, her boats were gone, 
Adrift on the sea she lay ; 

Hach man knew his doom was sealed, tho’ land 
Was only a mile away. 


But their hearts were stout as the good old oak 
Which battled the tempest’s blast ; 

In the teeth of a terrible death all knew 
They must stand at their posts to the last. 


Lashed to the wheel, with his face hard set, 
The gallant old helmsman stood, 
Whilst the seas and the winds pierced through 
him there, 
Chilling his very blood. 


He murmured.a prayer as he grasped the wheel, 
A prayer for his children three ; 

Then he turned his face from the rocks ahead, 
And steered for the open sea. 


Hard though he tried to keep her away, 
His efforts but proved in vain, 

Though his heart ne’er failed, his arms refused, 
To answer each mighty strain. 


Again he sent up a prayer aboye— 
A word for each loved shipmate ; 

A prayer for the cap’n, his wife, and child, 
Whom he knew would soon meet their fate. 


The barque went drifting on to her doom, 
Straight on to those rocks ahead ; 

And hands were clasped in a last farewell, 
Though neyer a word was said. 


Then a sound re-echoed and each heart beat fast, 
A bcmb rose above the roar, 
And a blue light flashed through the darkening 
clouds— 
"Twas a signal from off the shore. 


And a faint cheer went from each shipwrecked heart, 
To those that were coming to saye— 


| For each eye caught the sight of the lifeboat now, 


Breasting each mighty waye. 


| Each gallant heart of the lifeboat’s crew 


Saw the danger that was so near, 
But they pulled away with redoubled will 
When they heard that muffled cheer. 


| Faster and faster the barque rushed on. 


Would the rocks yet be her fate ? 
And the lifeboat's helmsman gasped and cried, 
“‘ Quick, lads! We shall be too late!” 


That cry was heard by each hero there,. 
And they pulled with a desperate stroke. 
But, alas! too late ! for with one dull crash 
The barque on the jagged rocks broke. 
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They picked up the crew as they struggled by, 


Though many were lost to sight ; 
But the lifeboat stood by the fast-held wreck 
Through the long, dark hours of night. 


Next morn they picked up the old barque’s wheel, 
By the side of the splintered mast ; 

And lashed to it still was the helmsman brave ; 
Who had stuck to his post to the last. 


a ee 
Young Author: ‘‘Can you tell me how to be- 
come a good poet ?” 


Editor: ‘‘Oh, yes! The very first thing for you 
to do is to die. All the good ones are dead.” 


0. 


‘Are youa judge of reprobates?” said an old 
lady to the judge as she walked into the Law 
Courts the other day. 

‘‘T am the judge of probate,” was the reply. 

‘Well, that’s it, I expect,’’ quoth the old lady. 
‘“You see, my husband died detested, and left me 
several little infidels, and I want to be their 
executioner.” 


——:0: —— 


Lawyer: ‘‘ Now, sir, listen to me, and please 
give straightforward answers. You say you drove 
a baker’s cart P” 

Witness: ‘‘ No, I did not.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you do not drive a 
baker's cart?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘‘ What do you do then ?” 

‘*T drive a horse.” 


Og 


‘“‘T say, ma,” shouted Jimmy Tuff-boy, as he 
rushed into the house, ‘‘are you up on dictionary 
words P”’ 

“Not very much, my son; what troubles you 
now?” " 

‘‘Nuffin much, ma. Only teacher said this 
morning that by the way I acted she should think 


your slipper had fallen into innocuous desuetude, 
that’s all.” 
decided enemy. 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
isaound upon the deceased at the time of the accident, 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days. 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised, 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
his duties, the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 


“There shall be no further complaint of that 
kind, young man. Just walk upstairs.” 

Jimmy saw that he had made by his curiosity a 

PER WEEK FOR THREE YEARS 

(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 

of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 

whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 

or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 

MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 

C.mpanies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 

from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per 

week four Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 

cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 

named above, This Insurance holds good for the current 

week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 

Any 

RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 

next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 

deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 

the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 

the copies bear his usual] signature in the space appor- 

and occurs within three calendar months from the date 

thereof. 


Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on produc- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each hearing the 
Aigoature of the deceased. ; 


Signature 


he 


\- 


mera * 
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| Sth December, 1891. 


A NEW GAME FOR CHRISTMAS. 


SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR CHILDREN AND DIFFICULT 
ENOUGH FOR GREY-BEARDS, 
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A new game, which affords a great deal of amuse- 
ment to many people, and also imparts consider- 
able instruction to the young in the formation of 
words, is played in the following manner with the 
letters of the alphabet: Half a dozen sets of all 
the letters of the alphabet are provided, each letter 
on a small piece of pasteboard or wood. One 
player then gathers all the letters before him on 
the table, as at cards. The player who has all the 
letters then turns them face downward and pro- 
ceeds to deal them out one by one to the others, 
beginning with the player sitting at his right hand 
and continuing around the table in order. 

As he deals a letter out he turns its face up, so 
that all may see that it is ‘“‘n,” for instance. The 
next player gets an ‘‘o,” suppose, and he quickly 
sees that his letter joined to the ‘‘n” received by 
the first player will form the word ‘‘no.” He 
announces that fact and claims the ‘‘n”’ on the 
table in front of him and must leave it there un- 
disturbed until some other player gets a letter, 
which, added to the word ‘“‘no” will form some 
other word. 

Suppose, for instance, that the third letter dealt 
out is a ‘‘w.” Then the owner of the ‘‘w” may 
claim the word ‘‘no,” and adding his ‘“‘w”’ to it, 
make it ‘‘now.’ The fourth letter turned 
up may be a “‘y” and the owner of ‘“‘now” 
breathes a sigh of relief as he thinks he will hold 
on to his word fora little while anyway, for the 
“now ” and the ‘‘ y”’ don't seem to make anything. 
Perhaps several letters follow, out of which no 
combination can be made which will spell a correct 
word until some one gets an ‘‘s.” ‘This letter in 

- connection with ‘now,’ will spell ‘‘snow,” but if 
the lucky owner of the ‘‘s” is sharp enough, he 
will also claim the ‘“‘y” from his other rival and 
spell ‘‘ snowy.” 

The examples given here are sample words, and 
they show more clearly to young minds how the 
game may be played easily, but when a number of 
letters are dealt out the most skilful spellers may 
find scope for their abilities, and many are the com- 
binations which will escape the notice of all who 
are gathered around the table, for a time, until 
gomeone discovers them, asif by accident, and then 
the wonder will be that they were not seen before. 

One player may not claim from another any 
letter or letters which have been worked up into a 
word without taking that whole word and using it 
all, though its letters may be entirely transposed, 
to make a different word. The range of words may 
wander over half a dozen languages if the players 
so agree, and then the game becomes difficult 
enough for a college professor. 

The winner of the game is the player who has 
the most complete words spread out on the table in 
front of him when the dealer has turned up the last 
letter he has in his pile. Long words count no 
more than short words, and if two players ‘‘ tio,” 
they set to work breaking up their words into short 
ones, and this disposes of the tie nine times out of 
ten. For a large number of players a large 
number of letters is, of course, required, but two 
people will often play the game for half an 


stbhabeet exhausting a half-dozen complete 


” 
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**Oan you use this?” timidly inquired the poet 
as he laid a bundle on the dee . eat 

‘I think I can,” said the editor affably. ‘‘ We 
are just about to start fires in the office.” 


103 
‘*Yes,” she murmured, ‘‘I loyed him. He was 
not worthy of me, but I felt I could not give him 
up. So my parents took me across the ocean.” 
‘Did that make any difference in your feelings?” 
“Yes. The sonod: day out I felt as if I could 
give up everything.” . 
And she changed the subject. 
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- SOMETHING LIKE NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE. 


Apropos of putting criminals out of the world, 
as that operation is conducted in America, the 
following striking anecdote is worth reading :— 

The crack reporter of a Brooklyn evening paper 
displayed an enterprise rare even in American 
journalism. If the story itself is not a product of 
American humour, this reporter, sent by an early 
train to Trainfield, New Jersey, to witness an 
execution that morning, on arrival found that the 
criminal was not to be hanged till mid-day, an 
arrangement altogether incompatible with the 
despatch of his report in time for insertion in his 
paper issued at two p.m. He hurried off to the 
sheriff and implored that official to give orders that 
the ceremony should take place an hour earlier. 

At first the sheriff refused, but the reporter at 
last coaxed him to promise that he would 
authorise the hour if the person chiefly concerned 
could be induced to consent thereto. The reporter 
was then admitted to the condemned cell, where he 
briefly explained his wishes. 

Drinks were freely partaken of, and the reporter 
made himself so agreeable that presently the 
doomed man volunteered the statement that ‘‘ he 
did not mind being hanged an hour before his time 
to oblige so pleasant a fellow.” This was ac- 
cordingly done, and the two o'clock edition was 
“saved.” But what would have been the legal 
position of the reporter if a reprieve had after- 
wards arrived ? 

= ee Ea ee 


Admiring amateur: ‘‘Do you play your violin 
by ear ?”’ 
Gutter musician: ‘‘ No, sir, by ’and.” 


-——10:-——- 


Howsome: ‘‘ That wasn’t nice of you to refuse 
to lend me a couple of pounds; one friend should 
always help another.” 

Lensome: ‘‘ Yes, but you always want to be the 
other.” 


20: 
Isaac: ‘‘I sells you dat coat for nine shillings.” 
Customer: ‘‘ I thought you did not do business 

ona Saturday. Isn’t this your Sunday?” 

Isaac (in a hushed voice): ‘‘ Mein frient, to sell 
this coat for nine shillings vos not peesiness; dot 
vos charity.” 


~——10: —— 
Hinghech Author: ‘‘ What did you think of my 
+) ay ”? 
Friend: ‘‘T just saw the best part of it.” 
Dramatic Author: ‘‘ What part was that?” 
_ Friend: ‘‘I arrived as the curtain was descend- 
ing on the last act.” 


—:0: —— 


Magistrate (to prisoner): ‘‘ You are charged 
with having thrown a glass at the head of your 
wife. What answer haye you to make to the 
charge?” 

Prisoner (with a knowing leer): ‘‘ First of all, 
does your worship know my wife?” 

Magistrate (perplexed) : ‘‘ I haven't the honour.” 

Prisoner (triumphantly): ‘‘ That’s a pity. You 
wouldn’t have asked me why I threw the glass 
at her head, but why I didn’t throw the bottle.” 


——101-—— 


, s: ‘‘Well—very well; only I am a little 
disappointed in the baby.” 

‘* Disappointed! Why, it’s a boy, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but you know the desire of my heart has 
been to have a son to succeed me as editor of the 
‘Evening Clarion.’ ” 

‘Yes; and no doubt the youngster will inherit 

his father’s talents,” 

‘But he won't.” 

foWon.t P? 

‘“‘No; I shall never be able to make anything 
but a morning-paper editor of hi He 
sleeps all day and stays awake all night.” 


Ye ra be »’ Le “st DA Oe 
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A TRUE STORY. 


It happened one day, about a month or so ago, 
that I went into a certain hotel where I had been 
once or twice before (says a Bohemian). 

I had only 2s. 6d. in my pocket, and was 
calculating what I could afford, to order for my 
meal, when the waiter hustled up to my table, 
placed several glasses and a clean napkin in front 
of me, withanamount of silverware cutlery andtoan 
extent far greater than, it ap eared to me, the 
circumstances seemed to demand. 

Presently, while I was conning the bill of fare, a 
plate of turtle soup was placed before me. 

‘¢T did not order this,” said I to the waiter. 

He grinned and answered, ‘‘ That's all right, 


‘‘ But, look here; there is some mistake. I did 
not order turtle soup.” 

“That’s all right, sir; that’s all right, sir.” 

Somewhat bewildered, I ate the soup with arelish, 
for I was hungered. 

Scarcely had I traversed one-half of the soup 
when I heard a pop and a gurgle, and lo and be- 
hold, the waiter was pouring out for me a glass of 
champagne. 

“Hold on; look here, waiter, you've made some 
mistake. I did not order this wine, and won’t pay 
for it.” 

‘He! he! he!” laughed the attendant, ‘‘ I can’t 
help that, sir; I’ve got to obey orders. Guess 
you'd find it pretty hard to pay if you wanted to, 
anyhow.” 

This was bewildering. 

I slipped a fork off the table and ran it into the 
thigh of my right leg in order to find out whether I 
was dreaming. 

I was not. 

After the soup came a fillet of fish and sauce 
something—heayen only knows what. 

It was delicious. 

I ate and drank. 

Then came a glass of sherry. 

Then a royal beefsteak with various vegetables. 
Then some celery and fromage de brie, then a small 
cup of coffee, and a couple of magnificent 
cigars; all this was served with the most assiduous 
attention. 

At last I began to feel it was time to go, and a 
certain uneasiness pervaded my whole neryous 
system. 

Just as I was wondering what kind of denouement 
was going to take place a portly gentleman, whom 
I took for the proprietor, came and sat himself 
opposite me. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ I hope you have enjoyed your 
dinner.”’ 

‘‘Tmmensely,” I replied ; ‘‘ but what does it all 
mean ?” 

‘Never mind that,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘if you 
were only satisfied. Iwas very sorry about that 
accident the other day, but you see we can treat our 
customers like gentlemen, and we generally try to 
do so, but I hope you will come and see us again,” 
saying which he walked off, and from that hour I 
had not the least clue to what it all means, except 
that I was evidently taken for someone else. 

Bless the fellow that looks like me! 


Sass SE Se 


Widow Casey: ‘Ah, Mr. Dolan, when my ould 
man died it left a big hole in my heart.” 

Mr. Dolan: ‘‘Mrs. Casey, would you moind 
patchin’ it wid a bit out of mine ?”’ 


Sees Oa 


They say the baby looks like me, 
A circumstance I dreaded; 

But the only likeness I can see 
Ts that we’re both bald-headed. 


MF rs 


Father: ‘It is the early bird that catches the 
worm.” 

Johnny: ‘‘That’s so; but it is the little birds 
that stay at home sleeping in the nest that get 
the worm to eat. 


- hour. The gauge is 0'8 métre. 
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THERE are oyer 15,000 cabmen in London. 


THE art galleries of the Australian Colonies now 
represent a cash value of £130,000. 


GREAT Brrratn received £450,265 worth of 
condensed milk from Switzerland last year. 


Every London omnibus earns on an average 
44s.a day for hire, and 1s. a day for advyertise- 
ments. 


A LETTER-CARRIER in Kansas City fell asleep 
near an open window, with the moon shining on 
his face. On awaking, he made the appalling dis- 
covery that he was totally blind. 


Ir has been roughly estimated that the amount 
of English capital which is invested in land in 
New Zealand, either by way of mortgage or by 
direct proprietorship, does not fall short of forty 
millions. 


Nor Down on THE PRoGRAMME.—The hanging 
scene in a drama being performed in St. Louis was 
more realistic than was intended the other night, 
the unfortunate man being insensible when cut 
down, owing. to his failure to properly adjust 
some of his harness. Itrequired more than half an 
hour to fully restore him to consciousness. 


THe OupEest London ParEr.—Saturday was 
the 226th anniversary of the ‘‘ London Gazette.” 
The first number of the present series—for there 
had been earlier occasional issues—appeared at 
Oxford under peculiar circumstances. London was 
stricken with the plague, and Charles II. and his 
Court betook themselyes to the University city, 
and there, on November 7, 1665, began the regular 
publication of the official journal. 


Srx MILEes For A Penny.—The Victoria Steam- 
boat Company haye begun their system of winter 
fares, and are now carrying passengers between 
London Bridge and Greenwich, a distance of six 
miles, for one penny, both week-days and Sundays. 
The fare up the river from London Bridge to 
Battersea-pier—almost as long a journey—is 
reduced to the same triflingsum. This is probably 
the cheapest locomotion ever known. 


Licht AnD Darxness.—London had a peculiar 
experience of fog on the 8th inst. The suburbs 
on the south side of the Thames were brilliant 

with sunshine, while those on the north 
were inyisible in a thick black fog. In the 
City the stifling damp mist was bad enough, but it 
became thicker, blacker, and damper the further 
north it floated. The wind was from the south, 
and seemed to drive the grimy mixture against the 
heights of Hampstead and Highgate. 


THE New ALPINE Rariway, the Brenzier Roth- 
hornbahn, is the highest railway in the world, and 
commands magnificent views. It is 2,351 métres 
(7,836ft.) high at the summit level, and ascends 
1,682 metres (5,606ft.), or 67 méctres (233ft.) higher 
than the Pilatus railway. The journeyoccupies 1} 
The line is a pure 
_ rack-and-pinion railway on the Abt system, and is 
similar in construction to the Monte Generoso rail- 
way. Tho deepest gradient is 1 in 4—that is, less 
than the maximum Pilatusascent. The railwayhas 
been built in a remarkably short space of time; it 
was be so recently as October 1, 1890, No 
fewer n ten tunnels were bored; numerous 
_ streamlets were bridged, and heavy stone dams had 
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THER are 10,000 tram horses in London. 


RGAE” a 
We have 9,000 Mounted Yeomanry, who cost 
£99,000 a year. 


Ty the ten months ending October 31 last, there 
were 4,791,890cwt. of fish bait ashore in Scot- 
land, but’only 557,206 in Ireland. 


OHIMNEYS are scarce in the City of Mexico. 
There are not ten dwelling-houses which have them. 
Charcoal is the only fuel used for cooking and 
heating. 


THE London General Omnibus Company have 
10,000 horses, and the Road Car Company 3,000. 
Each company run ten to eleven horses per car, and 
five men. 


Oxe of the oddest ways of getting a living is 
pursued by the salonniers of Paris, who make a 
profession of tying gentlemen’s crayats. ° An 
expert artist in this line can earn 40fr. an 
evening, it is said. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S NEW CROWN is chiofly 
remarkable for its magnificent pearls and diamonds. 
The crown has been made to fit Wilhelm’s cranium 
as closely. as a Derby hat, andit is so light that it 
probably will not lie uneasily upon his head. 


Curious MeTHOoDs OF POACHERS.—Oneofthemost 
ingenious methods practised by poachers for the pur- 
pose of netting pheasants, is thatin which a gamecock 
is fitted with artificial spurs, and then carried to the 
preserves. Then the game bird crows, one or two 
more of the cock pheasants immediately respond 
and adyance to fight. In this way sometimes five 
or six pheasants are taken, while the game cock 
remains unhurt, 


THE NEW PIER AT BRIGHTON, which is to be 
constructed from designs by Mr. R. St- George 
Moore, will be 1,700ft. long, and will have a pier- 
head with an area of upwards of 48,000 square feet. 
At the end is to be a palace or pavilion capable of 
seating 1,500 people, and this will be utilised for 
concerts and other performances. The site of the 
new structure is close to the Aquarium, and the 
scheme necessitates the removal of the Chain Pier. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, is about to 
be closed after only sixteen years of life. The 
history of this college has been of a depressing 
character almost from the first. Its site was un- 
fortunate; in Oambridge, it was not of Cambridge. 
Yet the design of the founders was excellent, for 
they proposed to enable students somewhat 
younger than ordinary undergraduates to pass 
through a University course, and obtain a Uni- 
versity degree, and also to secure the greatest prac- 
ticable economy in cost as well as time. 


An EoyprTian Snake Rinc.—Mrs. William 
Astor, wife of the American millionaire, has a 
wonderful snake ring which literally writhes in 
constant motion on her finger. It is constructed 
of flexible gold wire, each scale being represented 
by a loop of wire in which aruby, an emerald or 
an amethyst is firmly set. The slightest movye- 
ment of the fingers sets the wires quivering, and 
the ring scintillates and seems to go round the 
finger with a serpentine movement that has some- 
thing eerie init. It was made in Egypt. 


A Novetty AT THE YZoo.—The Zoological 
Gardens haye been open now for so many years 
that it is seldom that an animal is exhibited for 
the first time. An ostrich just arrived belongs to 
a species that has not been on view before. It is 
not yery unlike the common ostrich, and it comes 
from the same country, Africa; but the naked skin 
about the neck is of a different colour. The new 
comer is stowed away at present in a remote 
corner of the gardens, near to its allies, the casso- 
waries, but as far away as possible from a still 
Sad relative, the rhea, or South American 


3,400 women were burned in Scotland for witch- 
craft. A ety ah Ao oie ee ao 
TuE betting in the United States on horse- 
racing alone is calculated to amount to fifty million 
pounds a year. A still larger sum is wagered on 
trotting matches. — es a 


GoING TO SCHOOL in Sumas, Oregon, is perilous. 
Bears and cougars are numerous there, and the 
children have to go in crowds for safety, the big 
boys carrying arms. ; i 


THE TOTAL VALUE OF FisH landed during the 
last ten months in Ireland was £281,929, compared 
with £1,637,071, the value of the Scotch fishing 
industry for the same period. Lae 


Mr. Rosert Louis STEVENSON has come upon 
treasure trove in looking over some old papers 
belonging to his grandfather, It consists of a 
manuscript diary of a journey his grandfathertook 
in company with Sir Walter Scott. Cas iM 


ScHoot Boarp candidates are sometimes asked 
astounding questions. Thus, at Finsbury, the 
other night, Miss Wve was asked if she were in 
fayour of sending the children to the seaside for 
three months to recruit their health. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT has just been made 
at Potsdam, in presence of the Emperor, with a 
combined rifle and lance. This weapon is the in- 
vention of a locksmith in Potsdam, Herr Dietrich. 
The Emperor inspected the new weapon in all its 
parts, and afterwards the inventor fired several 
shots with it. It is designed to increase the power — 
of a cayalry charge by enabling the troopers to 
fire a number of shots before the actual moment of 
impact. : 


DECREASE IN EmicrAnts.—During the month 
of October 14,053 emigrants of British origin sailed 
for the United States, as compared with 16,202 in 
October of last year. The figures for Canada also 
show a slight falling off, from 1,802 to 1,720—in 
spite of the special efforts made by the Dominion 
Government to attract new settlers. Altogether, 
these figures may fairly be taken as evidence of at 
least a temporary improvement in the condition of 
the classes which supply the bulk of emigrants. 


NovyEL CaprurE oF A BuRGLAR.—Frequent 
burglaries alarmed the residents of a Japanese 
village, but no clue whatever could be obtained re- 
garding the perpetrator. .An ingenious fellow, — 
whose home had been plundered, proposed that ‘each 
villager should write down the name of the man he 
suspected on a slip of paper and put it in a ballot 
box. On the votes being examined, it was dis- 
covered that fifteen named one man, and the rest 
were blanks. The robber was so astonished at the 
result of the balloting that he actually confessed 
his identity. 


Striking oF GERMAN CoLours.—A_ curious . 
return has just been printed at Berlin. It shows 
how often German regimental colours were struck 
in action during the campaigns of 1864, 1866, and 
1870, and also how many officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men were killed while carrying 
the colours. The memory of these losses is touch- 
ingly preserved. Every staff that has been clasped 
in action by a dead soldier’s fingers is encircled — 
with a silver ring with the inscription of the man’s _ 
name and the words ‘‘ Died a hero’s death with this _ 
colour in his hand.” a ¥ 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARY MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of # stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cnt from the 
wrapper. i + i gata Sar AG ; 

LAW.—The Legal Hiditors of SPARH MOMBE 
to 1 questions by post on receipt of full par- 

re a stamped addressed envelope accompani: 
Inquiry Cou at from 


Moments will 


the grocer with a black eye. 


2 iy * is” 
Os tet oy ry AS 


ik Gabe cree 
5th December, 1891. 


HE SHOULD HAVE WAITED. 
A few years ago a farmer visited a country town 


- with a load of potatoes and sold them to a grocer. 


A dispute arose as to the quantity. The farmer 
felt himself cheated out of two bushels, and he left 
The grocer was a 
man who meant to keep even with allmen. He 


therefore declared that he would thrash that agri- |. 


cultural toiler within an inch of his life, and the 
longer he waited the madder he got. At the end of 
a month, seeing no prospect of catching the farmer 
in town, the grocer procured a horse and buggy and 
drove out to the farm to have itout. When within 
three miles of tho place he encountered a man on 
the highway, and inquired : 

“Can you tell me where old Stiver lives ?”” 

“Yes; going to buy cattle of him ?” 

“No, sir. I’m going to pound him out of his 
boots |” 

‘“‘T think not! I’m old Stiver’s son, and you’ve 
got to pound me first!” 

The grocer jumped out and a battle resulted. 
He polished the son off, but it was a tight squeeze. 
He had not gone half a mile when a man who was 
husking corn near the fence hailed him with: 

‘Did you haye a fight down there ?” 

$* Vesst a 

‘¢ Who beat?’ 

“T did.” 

“Well, that was ny brother you were fighting, 
and, may be, you think you can mash me too! ” 

A second fight took place, and proved a draw. 


‘The grocer was somewhat discouraged, having 


several loose teeth and a nose as big as his wrist, 
but he drove on to the next house. A strapping 
fellow about twenty-seven years old was cutting 
wood at the gate, and the grocer drew up and 
asked : 

“* How far is it to Stiver’s ?” 
~ “ Which Stiver ?” 

“Why, the old liar Stiver.”’ 

‘The man who speaks that way of my old dad 
has got to be pounded,” remarked the chopper, and 
a third fight was soon onthe boards. This time the 
grocer had his fill, and, after brushing the grass out 
of his hair, he asked : 

** How far is it to Mr. John Stiver’s ? ” 

“Two miles.” 

— One more question. I’ve met and fought with 
three of his sons. Is there another living between 
here and the old man’s? ” 

“Another? Why, there are three; and, besides 
those, there are two single ones at home who could 
turn you wrongside out in twenty seconds!” 

The grocer drove slowly back to the town and 
went to bed fora week. His mistake was in not 
waiting to catch the old man home some time when 

all the boys were off fishing. 


—— 


- Why is an Irishman running a foot-race like the 
letter 


? Beeause it makes Pat pant. 


scp rae 3 2 


“There goes a spanking team,” remarked Willie 
Brown to Tommy Jones as the. two boys’ mothers 
walked down the street together. 


——:0: 

Bulfinch: “And so Aunt Hdith took you with 
her up into the choir, did she, Johnnie ? ” 

Johnnie (who has some difficulty with his g’s): 
“Yes, I sat up all amon’ the gin’ers.”’ 


A provincial editor says:—‘‘ Persons desiring 


our autograph to paste in their albums can cut it 


off a subscription receipt. We are always ready to 
oblige our subscribers in this manner,” 
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Too Many Burs.—(IntheGloaming.}“Algemon 
Du Bois (fondly): ‘‘ sweet girl, I fain would call 


' you mine, but—but——” 


cet ot nee > “Well, dear?” b 
Du B, (hesitatingly): ‘I love you fondly, 
but i‘ gly) ron 

3. G. (icily): ‘‘ Algy, if you please, cease being | — 
eres and talk like a man.” ‘ 3 
wie o on) i Bes Rt mre Cie 
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A strange world this. In France, when a girl is 
pleasing, they say she is chic. Over here, when 
she doesn’t please you, she’s ‘‘an old hen.” 


—=10!-—— 


“The lawyers will not get rich fighting over my 
will,” remarked old Mr. Scadds. 

Ah!” 

“No, sir; I won’t make any.” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. Newpapa (through the telephone, 2 a.m.) : 
‘** Doctor, come down and see the baby.” 

Dr. Paresis : ‘‘ What seems to be the trouble ?”’ 

Mr. Newpapa: ‘I think it’s insomnia,” 

:0:—— 

Willbergate (a poet, so his friends say): ‘‘ The 
critics are not treating me right in regard to my 
book of poems.” 

Billby : ‘“‘ What do they say ?” 

Willbergate: ‘‘ Nothing.” 


aaa Oa ee 


Counsel for the defence, to his wife: ‘‘ My dear, 
I want you to look up everything that is movable 
in our house.” 

Wife: ‘ Why so?” 

Counsel: ‘‘The thief who was acquitted this 
morning without a stain upon his character, owing 
to my brilliant defence, is coming this afternoon to 
thank me.” 


20% 

Money-Lender: ‘‘Upon my word of honour, what 
I say is the truth!” 

Lawyer: ‘‘Indeed! How do you come by a 
word of honour in your line of business ?” 

Money-Lender: ‘‘ You see I lent your father 
£500 upon the strength of his word of honour. 
When he died insolvent his word of honour was all 
that was left for me.” 


——- 0:—_—- 
Harp Livzs. 


Whiffers: ‘‘ You look all worn out.” 

Riffers: ‘‘?’m almost dead. Had about forty 
letters to write this afternoon.” 

“Why didn’t you dictate them ?” 

““No typewriter.” 

‘¢ What's become of her?” 

‘<T married her.”’ 

‘« Get another.” 

On te 

“Why not?” 

‘© Costs too much to liye now.” 


———10: 
A. Hint: Time 2 A.M. 
She: ‘‘ Let us rehearse a scene from Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
He: ‘‘ With all my heart.” 
: “But you must let me act the part of 


”» 
He: ‘Allright. Proceed.” 


: *** Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder 


east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and 
jocund da 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain- 
tops.’ ” 
He departed. 
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Mrs. De Fashion: ‘My dear, late hours, late 
suppers, and general social dissipation, have ruined 
your constitution.” 

Miss De Fashion (belle of | six {seasons): ‘I 
know it, ma.” 

“And your health is miserable.” 

“< Yos, ma.” " 

‘* And you are losing your beauty.” 

“*Tt’s all gone, wat 7 : ‘ 

“Tt really is. And so is your plumpness.” 

“Tm nothing but skin and bones.” 

“There's no denying it, my dear. You are a 
mere wreck of your former self.” | 


_ “Too true.” 


ee 


t peer going to do about it? ’” 
married. 


THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE JEW. 


A shrewd countryman was in town some days 
ago, gawky, uncouth, and innocent enough in 
appearance, but in reality with his eye teeth cut. 
Passing through the Jews’ quarter he was con- 
tinually pestered with requests to buy. From 
almost every house someone rushed out, in accord- 
ance with the annoying custom of that neighbour- 
hood, to seize upon and try to force him to 
purchase. 

At last one dirty-looking fellow caught him 
by the arm and clamorously urged him to become 
a customer, 

‘Haye you got any shirts?” inquired the 
countryman with a yery innocent look. 

‘A splendid assortment, sir. Step in, sir. 
Every price, sir, and every style. The cheapest in 
London, sir.” 

‘‘ Are they clean?” 

‘*To be sure, sir. Step in, sir.” 

‘‘Then,” resumed the countryman with perfect 
gravity, ‘‘put one on, for you need it.” 

The rage of the shopkeeper may be imagined, as 
the countryman, turning upon his heel, quietly 
pursued his way. 


Be ae a es 


Don’t be too friendly with your prospective son- 
in-law. He may think you intend to live with 
him after he is, married. 


ee 


In China two people of the same surname are 
forbidden to intermarry. That must be hard on 
the Chinese Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
families. 


Cee eee 


Master: ‘‘ Mary, I wish you would be more care- 
ful. Iam very sorry to hear my wife has to scold 
you so often.” 

Mary: ‘‘Oh, don’t mind me, sorr. I don’t take 
any notice uy ut.” 


C ccaccgspemnc | 8 a prec 


“Strange,” said Mrs. Jones, as she locked up 
the house, ‘‘ how oid fashions comein again.” 

‘‘ What is it now?” asked Mr. Jones, yawning. 

‘Why, Mr. Simmons passed just now, and I 
guess he thought it was you he was talking to, for 
he called out that he was going down street to get 
a night-cap.” 

And Mr. Jones didn’t enlighten her, but he 
wished, oh, he wished, he had gone shopping with 
Simmons. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisemenis is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replica will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra ia enclosed for postage. 
All business conducted THROUGH THR POST ONLY. For further 
particulars, see No. 131. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—100 genuine Foreign Stamps, including Colombia 
Deccan. Griqualand, Costa Rica, Canada (registration 5c., green), 
Japan (15 sea., violet),and many others, 5d 1,000_ assorted, Is., 
500 ditto, 7d., 50 all different, 2d. Cheap setx. 100 free to all 
applying for approval sheets—F. timpson, 15, Grosvenor-road, 
Lowestoft, 

Foreign Stamps, 50 different, post free, 4d.; 100 different, 7d.— 
W., 1, Oxtord-gardens, Notting-hill, London, W. (warranted 
genuine). 

Foreign Stamps, forty different, including Venezuela, rare 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Persia, etc., post free, 6d.:; approval sheets 
low prices; liberal discount.—David Webster, junr., 11, Castle 
street, Brechin. 

A good Foreign Stxmp collection wanted, for cash. If collected 
before 1880, preferred. —Adéress, ‘‘Stamps,” Hxchange Depart 
ment, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, No dealers. 

RECIPES.—Maks your own Blacking and Varnish. Send 
four stamps for recipes to E Naish, 15, Albert-road, Twickenham. 

Physician's recipe for Neuralgia Certain cure. Cheaply made 
up. free, seven stamps.—Brown, 10, Cochrane-street, London, 
N.W.- 


MISCELLANEOUS. —A Five Pound Note.— Mr. H. Marsh, 
Fine Art Publisher, will send 100 good Christmas Oards and New 
Year’s Cards, and particulars of Free Competition, on receips of 


| 1s. 6d. postal order, or19 stamps. Rose Villa, Fairlight A venue, 


Harlesden, N.W. : 
A Novelty—The Magic Water Pen, writes with water; ink 

superseded. Also suitable for marking linen. Sample two stamps. 

A.G. Hill, 69, Bingfield stre-t, Caiedonian-road, Islington. : 
Splendid Presentation quarter chime. on balla and gong, eight 

day clock; bargain 65s.—55, Fisherton, Salisbury. 

'%}Books for Christmas presents less than half price ; list free ~= 

Jokn Collier, Leamington, ; 
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CAUDLE writes congratulating us on the variety 
of information and amusement contained in 
Spare Moments, and goes on to say: ‘‘I was 
very pleased to notice in a recent issue 
that you intend to enlarge SPARE Moments, asI 
am a glutton, and never tire of good things ; I think 
your paper isone of them. In fact, I prefer it to 
any similar paper, and always get it before break- 
fast time on Tuesday mornings. I hope if may 
continue a success.” This suggests a hint .to 
hovsewiyes—always place a copy of SPARE 
Moments on the breakfast table. It is certain to 
put the old man in a good temper. 


A. B. (Leeds).—There are more females than 
males in the United Kingdom. The following 
table gives the relative positions of the sexes :— 


Males. Females. 
England and Wales 12,639,902 13,334,457 
eobland. .6) 6.0... 1,799,457 1,936,078 
Treland 9,533,277 2,641,659 


Kpirx 8. (Walworth).—It is not customary for 
gentlemen to wear a special kind of ring on be- 
coming engaged. An ordinary gentleman’s ring 
will suffice if he is desirous of proclaiming the fact 
to the world. 

* * 

JAMES.—A morganatic marriage is a left-handed 
mInarriage, as it is termed, between a man of 
superior and a woman of inferior rank, in which it 
is stipulated that the latter and her children shall 
not enjoy the rank nor inherit the possessions of 
the husband. Such marriages are not uncommon 
in the families of Sovereign Princes and of the 
higher nobility in Germany, but they are restricted 
to personages of these exalted classes. 

* 


F. F.—The right bank’ of a river, in military 
parlance, is that which is on the right hand when 
_ your back is turned to the source of the river ; 
therefore Gravesend is on the right bank of the 
Thames, and Tilbury Fort on the left. 


* 

Cowsoy (Brighton).—No license is necessary to 
enable you to sell foreign stamps and rubber name 
stamps. 

* * 
* 

S. J. (Bristol)—Much obliged for your offer, 

but we have sufficient oh hand. 

‘ * * 

* 
_ Goran (Brigg).—Thanks for your letter and 
suggestions. You will notice, on reference to 
another page, that two persons counted correctly 
in the ‘ Thirty-Chapter Competition.” We sin- 
cerely trust your efforts to secure the first prize of 
£20 will not result in an application being made to 
us by your nearest relative for a padded room and 
a strait jacket at Colney Hatch. This certainly 
suggests a new feature in connection with the 
competition; and, in order to be prepared for any 
emergencies, we are thinking of temporarily hiring 
a wing of the asylum for the reception of 
SpARE Moments’ readers. Weshould, of course, 
prefer to give the amount that would thus be 
expended away in prizes, so that we hope com- 
petitors will exercise a little discretion in this 
respect, and discontinue counting so soon as 
symptoms of insanity appear. Glad you like the 
story. 
% ae 

THE other week we called attention toanovel novel 
which was to commence in the Christmas number of 
‘The Gentlewoman,” the well-known magazine 
for ladies, the novelty consisting in that a serial 
story was to be written for that journal, contri- 
buted to by all the best known authors of the 
et _without any plan or collaboration. The 
rr lishers have now forwarded us a copy. of the 

hristmas number, which contains the first in- 


’ 


stalment of this most extraordinary tale contri- 
buted by Miss Helen Mathers. Accompanying 
the number is a very tastefully got up art 
picture, printed on satin, which“alone should 
command a large sale. Asthe publishers announce 
that a reprint is impossible, it behoves readers of 
Spare Moments who desire to possess themselves 
of the supplement to order a copy at once. 


Datsy.—The wedding ring of Queen Victoria 
was quite plain. When Prince Albert put it on 
her finger a signal was given by Lord Uxbridge 
for the cannon to fire a royal salute, and the bells 
of London and Westminster rang a merry peal. 


CLARA AND SIsTER (Kyde).—The omissions to 
send in your lists for the Guinea Competition will 
not debar you from competing in the final contest. 
Sorry you did not perceive the notice in time. 


L. N.—The eldest son of a knight does not attain 
the knighthood at the father’s death. It is an 
honour which only exists during the lifetime of 
the recipient. 

* * 

AuEx. Kay (Middlesbrough).—You are quite 
at liberty to correct your totals for the £50 Com- 
petition. The totals for the first thirty chapters 
must, of course, be forwarded again at the close. 


* 

R. F.—The rent of first-class houses in St. 
Petersburg is quite as high as the same kind are 
in London. In the lower quarters the rents are 
much lower in comparison. 

* * 


Tuomas R. (Liverpool).—The fact of the date 
haying been cut from the cupon will not compel 
you to purchase another copy. It will be quite 
sufficient if you send in the mutiliated coupon at 


the conclusion. 
* * 
* 


KH. W. D. (Manchester).—We are in communica- 
tion with a gentleman who makes ‘‘spirit photo- 

aphy’’ a special study, and hope to give you 
full particulars next week. 


* 

J. E. (SHEFFIELD).—We fail to perceive the force 
of your argument. You are in precisely the same 
position as other competitors. Certainly the 
winners know they are quite correct in their 
counts, but your position is rather improved than 
injured, because you haye the opportunity, in the 
middle of the competition, of rechecking your 
chapters, and again competing for the big prizes. 
You see you are one of the wrong ’uns too! 

* *¥ 


* 
H. O.—Mohair is the hair of a variety of the 
common goat, famous for being soft and fine as 
silk, and of asilyery whiteness. It is not pro- 
duced anywhere but in the vicinity of Angora, in 
Asia Minor, 
* * 
Norwicu.—Consult a doctor at once. Diseases 
of the throat sometimes cause severe illness. Don’t 
attempt to doctor yourself. 


QvuERIst.—Next year will be a leap year, and 
February in consequence will have 29 days. 
Children born on that day must, for the purpose 
of celebration, consider the 28th February every 
year their birthday except in leap years. 


Furor Porricus.—We should advise you to take 
a situation for a couple of years, though we don’t 
think you will beabletosavemuchmoney. Youcould 
then join an amateurdramatic society, and cultivate 
in your spare moments those pursuits for which you 
haye a taste. If your histrionic abilities improve 
during that period, obtain an interview with a 
Londonmanager. Youwill find some very usefulin- 
formation in the series of articles ‘‘ How to Get 
on the Stage,” which appeared in Nos. 89 to 93, 
post free for 7d. in stamps. i 


L. J. H—A register of Ticket-of-Leaye Convicts 


_1s, we believe, kept at the Home Office. 


Srm: a Counrer.—The synopsis is to be in- 


cluded in Chapter III. The notice regarding the 


continuation of the story which is inserted at the 


conclusion of each week’s instalment should be in- ae 


cluded in the chapter preceding it. 
* * 


LupLow.—Gold coin was introduced by Edward 
ITI. in six-shilling pieces, nearly equal in size to a 
modern sovereign. Nobles followed at 6s. 8d., hence 
the lawyer’s fee; afterwards they were haif a nd 
quarter nobles. Hdward IV. coined angels, with a 
figure of Michael and the Dragon. Henry VIII. 
coined sovereigns and half-soyereigns of the 
modern value. Guineas were of the aie size; 
but, being made of superior gold from sovereigns, 
guineas passed for 21s., and in 1798 for 30s. 


J. 8. H. (Oldham).—It is not necessary that 
you should carry the complete copy of SPARE 
Moments to entitle your next-of-kin to the 
insurance money in the event of your unfortu- 
nately being killed. 
of claiming, if the page containing the notice is 


found upon your body, provided of course that - 


your signature appears in the space indicated. By 
the way, woe shall make a special announcement 
regarding the insurance scheme in an early 
number. ' 

J. H. (Leeds).—The largest number of living 
children 2 woman has been known to give birth to, 
we believe, is four. We cannot publish names. 
here. 

* * 


Garis (Sheffield).—We are sorry you should | 


| have been annoyed by the eccentricities of the 


individual you name. We have passed your letter 
on to the publisher, who will forward you some 
specimen copies. ; vines) 
* * ‘ id . 
Drama.—Mr. John Hare’s real name is John 
Fairs; he isa native of. Yorkshire. 


~ 5th December, 1891. 


t 


Ti, 


It will suffice for the purpose, ~ 


As a young — 


man he studied for some time with a view of — 
passing for the Civil Service, but eventually gave — 


up the idea and chose a stage career. He made his 
début at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
in 1865, in a small part in 4 Business Woman, on 


which occasion, owing to his nervousness, he was _ 


hissed—he has changed wonderfully since then. 
His photo will appear on our front page in a few 
weeks, : 
* 
Como (Camberwell).—Thanks for your letter, but 
he is not worth powder and shot. 
* * 


Aw Ocean SxmumEr.—If wo believe Pliny, the 
anchor was an invention of the Tuscans. The first 
anchors were of stone, and some were of wood. 
They were not then made sharp, but acted by their 
weight, being hollow and filled with lead. . At first 
they had only one tooth, to which another was 
added by Epulanius, or Anacharsis. They very 
nearly resembled the modern, with the exception 
of the wooden beam. Sir Samuel Morlend, who 


died in 1695-96, is said to haye invented thedrum- -- 


capstan. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 

12 months ... 6a, 6d, 
8s, 8d, 


a Seg ogc omanaes 1s, 8d. 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. ~ 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For India :— Wheeler and Co,, 
Bombay, etc, Wor the Cape of Good Hope: | 

~G, A. Riches, Durban, Natal, 


Ce 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at tha 
Offices ot SPARE Mowers, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
terest ,London, ¥.0,, 5th December, 1891, 2 it 
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ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


ONE PENNY. 


FABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MISS ADELINE SERGEANT. 

This popular novelist and writer of short stories 
was born at Ashbourne in Derbyshire. She 
comes of a yery old Lincolnshire family, who 
occupied the same rambling country house for over 
two centuries. Her taste for literature is partly 
hereditary, her mother haying spent a great deal 
of her time in writing verses and religious stories, 
added to which fact she has a cousin who is 
aliterary man. Several of her relations have 
also taken part in the fascinating pursuit. 

Adeline began to write at the early age of 
eight, though none of her very carly works 
saw the light by means of printer’s ink. 
Five years later, however, Miss Sergeant 
was fortunate enough to get some verses 
published ; these were followed three years 
later by a whole volume of verse. 

She wentto noschool, but was taught by her 
mother in a rather desultory fashion between 
the rambles which she had in the fields and 
lanes of her home at Hastington. One advan- 
tage she possessed, however: that of having 
the run of her father's library. Here she 
would stay for hours at a stretch reading the 
earlier poets. Shakespeare she knew by heart, 
and next to this favourite she admired 
Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator.” Here, too, from the 
age of eleven to fifteen she studied such 
theological writers as Chalmers, Butler, and 
Jeremy Taylor, whilst an encyclopedia in 
twenty-two yolumes gaye her sufficient 
miscellaneous reading to satisfy even her 
inquiring mind. 

Then the family removed to Weston, 
and Adeline’s taste for literature suddenly 
underwent a change, for she admits that she 
positively gorged herself on novels of all 


At sixteen Miss Sergeant’s public life may 
be said to have begun, for it was then that 
she was sent to a private school at Clapham, 
London ; two years later she entered Queen’s 
College, where she held a scholarship. On 
leaving Queen’s College she devoted her 
self entirely to study for the purpose of com- 
peting in the Cambridge and other exami- 
nations. She succeeded in carrying off a First 
Class Honours Certificate in the women’s examina- 
tion, and then gave up all her time to writing and 
parochial work. The death of a sister left the 
young author yery much alone in the world, and 
for some years she lived with friends, pursuing 
her literary work at intervals. 

Coming to her works, it may be stated that her 
first novel never saw the light, Her second one 
was refused, but has since been rewritten and re- 
issued under the title of ‘‘Seyenty Times Seven.” 
She had no real success for many years, and it was 
not until 1880 that the public had its attention 
drawn to the labours of Miss Adeline Sergeant. 
In that year she competed for a £100 prize 
offered by the Dundee ‘‘ People’s Friend” for 
the best story, and was fortunate enough to 
a the prize for a story entitled ‘‘ Jacobi’s 

ife.” 


| first appeared in its pages. 


She was in Egypt when the good news reached 
her, a temporary failure in health having made a 
winter in that country a real boon. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the award delighted the 
young author. It certainly secured her a friend, 
for the editor of the journal has since always been 
most happy to assist the novelist by giving her 
the benefit of his experience, 

Since then she has kept up her connection with 
that paper, some of the best of her stories having 


MISS ADELINE SERGEANT. 
(From a Photograph by H. 8S. Mendelssohn.) 


Egypt she wrote ‘‘ Beyond Recall,” being her im- 
pressions of the Khedive’s country. 

It was not until 1883 that she decided to devote 
herself entirely to literature. For this purpose, on 
the adyice of her friend the editor, she went to live 
at Dundee, and became a regular contributor to 
the ‘‘ People’s Friend.” In 1887 she returned to 
London, since which time she has lived more or 
less in the great metropolis, though she spends a 
good deal of her time at the seaside. 

Her best novels are ‘‘An Open Foe,” ‘‘ Esther 
Denison,” ‘‘No Saint,” and ‘‘Name and Fame,” the 
last of which was written in collaboration with A.S. 
Ewing-Lester. The authoress considers the second 
and third of these to be her best works, though 
she admits they haye not been so appreciated by 
the public as some of her more sensational stories. 
Both ‘‘ Esther Denison” and ‘‘ No Saint” contain 


On her return from | 


a number of transcripts from her own personal 
experiences, the former being largely autobio- 
graphical. 

The majority of her books contain strong dramatic 
incidents, in addition to which they ara all full of 
interest, and are characterised by exceedingly good 
taste. The authoress’s last published novel, ‘‘A 
Life Sentence,” has been a great success. Hrom 
the first to the last pages it is full of deeply inte- 
resting matter, each character having been drawn 
with a masterly touch. 

Miss Sergeant has a knowledge ofthe French 
and Russian languages, and thoroughly 
enjoys the perusal of the works by Daudet, 
George Sand, and other French writers, 
though she reads French authors more for 
style than for subject. Her favourite 
Russian novelists are Tolstoi, Dostorieyski, 
and Tourgénieff, whilst she occasionally 
peruses the works of famous American 
writers. 

Her love for economics and the dis- 
cussion of social problems recently induced 
her to join the Fabian Society. Miss 
Sergeant has a splendid suite of apartments 
in Chenies-street, W., the arrangement of 
which displays much artstic taste. Here 
may be seen Oriental draperies on the couch, 
Japanese screens and Persian rugs, and an 
assortment of Hastern wares rarely met 
with in the abodes of authors. The com- 
fortable little study, from whence the MSS. 
emanate, is a marvel of neatness in arrange- 
ment, and contains a good collection of 
English and French authors. It is, in fact, 
a veritable author’s snuggery. 


i 
MR. W. M. ' HUTCHINSON, 
the composer, realised the greatest amount 
ever obtained for any single piece. This 
was for ‘‘Dream Faces,” published some 
nine years ago. It sold at the rate of 
40,000 copies a month, and together with 
the song of the same title reached a grand 
total of 320,000. £16,000 was netted over 
it. Yet the refrain of the £16,000 ‘* Dream 
Faces’’ was written on the back of an old 
envelope whilst: returning from bathing one 
morning in the summer of 1882, when staying 
in Scotland. He offered it to a publisher 
for £75, but the offer was declined. 
Mr, Hutchinson also wrote the song. and 
waltz of ‘‘Ehren on the Rhine.” This he 
composed one morning, after a restless night, 
between the hours of seven and eight, and was one 
of the most profitable hour’s work on record. 

The composer has related how carefully he went 
to work about his title. He was anxious to get 
one which nobody would copy, so hit upon this. 
Everybody who saw it told him that the title 
would be fatal to the music. The curious ones 
searched in vain and could find no such place men- 
tioned on the banks of the beautiful river. The 
truth ig he borrowed it from a spot known as 
Ehrenbreitstein, but as that is such a mouthful, 
he cut it down, and nobody was the wiser. In 
spite of the momentary trouble of settling on a 
title, the song and dance realised £14,000, no lesg 
than 280,000 copies being sold. 
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for Wealth. 
By J. F. SMITH, 


- Author of ‘ Minnigrey,” ‘‘ Stanfield Hall,” ‘ The 
Will and the Way,” “The Young Pretender,” 


** Temptation,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SIR PHINEAS MEETS WITH A REPULSE—QUIRK 
MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


ELL, upon my honour, grand-dad,” 
exclaimed the baronet, as they rode 
towards the village of Fulton, “ but 
you have surprised me. I never gave 
you credit for so much nerve.” 

“T had law on my side!” answered 
the lawyer with a chuckle—for he felt 
a sort of professional pride in having 
baffled the physician. 

“ Was it worth the risk?” inquired Sir Phineas. 

“ Worth the risk 2?” repeated Quirk. “Do you imagine 
that if it had not been worth it, I should have encountered 
it? Why, that letter contains a statesman’s dream— 
ami  ieus aim—a seat in the Legislature. In fact, I carry 

he Earl of Moretown’s close borough, electors and all, in 

y pocket. I am the Owner of it—not he; and you shall 
be my nominée,” . : : 

On alighting at the hotel, the first question which Quirk 
put to the landlord was to inquire at what hour the mail 
from Edinburgh passed through the village ‘on its way, to 
London, and whether the guard was trustworthy. 

“Trustworthy,” repeated the inkeeper. “Ah, sir, it is 
plain that you do not know Tom Blake. Why he is 
trusted and respected by all the country round; has been 
thirty years on the road.” é 

Such a character, and from such a source, was quite 
sufficient to satisfy even the suspicious lawyer, who, on 
being shown into a private room, called for pen and 

aper, and began to write a few hasty lines to his bankers, 
Biesting them to receive a packet from the bearer, the 
guard of the Edinburgh mail, and to pay him ten pounds. 

In a postscript he added that the packet alluded to was 
not to be given to any person but himself—not even to his 
confidential clerk. 

“There,” he said, after carefully sealing the parcel— 
which he had made of an old newspaper and the letter of 
the governess—“ let the doctor call as soon as he likes. I 
am prepared.” 

An hour afterwards it was on its way to London, and the 
writer, satisfied with his day’s work, sleeping on the best 
bed in the Moretown Arms. 

At the appointed hour the following morning Dr. Briard 
made his appearance at the hotel. Quirk zeceiyved him 
with that ironical politeness which was more galling to the 
charlatan than the most studied insult would have been. 
As the lawyer had no longer anything to fear either from 
his violence or his craftiness, he hinted to his grandson 
that he could dispense with his presence at their interview, 
and Sir Phineas accordingly set out for a ramble alone. 

The baronet had not walked far beyond the limits of the 
village before he encountered two girls, whose remarkable 
beauty struck him with admiration and surprise. 

With that easy self-sufficiency, the characteristic of a 
vulgar mind, he ventured to address them. 

Poor Mary (for the girls were our young friends) abso- 


lutely trembled ; but the isulting coolness of the intruder — 


only aroused the anger of Jane. 

“ Does it not strike you,” she replied to 
place observation about two ladies being 
we had thought protection necessary, or deemed it 
possible to encounter impertinence in a neighbourhood 
we we are known, that a servant would have attended 
us 

_So saying, she attempted to pass on her way with her 
sister ; but the baronet retained his place in the centre of 
the narrow pathway. 

“ You are severe,” he said ; “but I have seen too much 
of your sex to recoil at the first repulse. A kiss will soon 
put matters right.” 

“Let us turn back!” whispered Mary, greatly terrified. 

Jane, however, decided otherwise, and wisely—for they 
were nearer the village than home, 

Fortunately for the sisters, Sir Phineas was not per- 
mitted to carry his insolence further ; for Charles Harland 
and Harry Sinclair, who had returned from Cambridge for 
the vacation, just then made their appearance. 

It was easy to perceive, from the agitation of Mary and 
Jane, and the insolent air with which the intruder was 
advancing towards them, that something unpleasant had 
occurred. ‘The lovers were by their side in an instant, 

“ Mary—dear Mary! what has occurred?” demanded 
Charles Harland, his eyes flashing with indignation. 

“Sir Phineas!” exclaimed Harry Sinclair, in a tone of 
astonishment—for the baronet had been one of his inti- 
mate associates, much to the regret of his friend Charles, 
at the university. « 2 

“ Have you been insulted?” demanded the latter of the 
still terrified girl. 


With the overbearing, tyrannical nature of his father, 


some common- 


Sir Phineas inherited much of 


alone, “ that if | 
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the prudence of old 
Lawyer Quirk, whom he resembled both in person and in 
mind far more than the race of tases? He saw in 
an instant that he had placed himself in a false position, 
and although he dreaded litthe from Harry Sinclair, he 
did not feel so perfectly assured of safety from the resent- 
ment of his friend, who had eyer treated him with marked 
coldness. : 

He stammered a confused and ample apology, which he 
trusted the ladies would accept. 

“Yes—yes!” said Mary, ‘“‘we forgive you—pray go.” 

The baronet raised his hat, and walked on. Jane 
observed, with a pang, that her lover gave him his hand at 
parting. 

“Ts it possible,” she said, “that such a man ag that, 
Harry, can be your friend?” 

“Friend is not exactly the word,” replied her lover, 
colouring deeply; “the fact is, at the university we ars 
compelled to know and associate with many whom we do 
not esteem, especially those in the same rank in life as 
ourselves,” 

At the word rank, Charles Harland smiled bitterly. As 
the nepbew and presumptive heir of his uncle, Sir 
Cuthbert Sinclair, the speaker had been gradually drawn 
into a set where exclusiveness supplied the place of merit, 
and folly and dissipation contended for precedence, This 
had caused a gradual estrangement between them. 

When Sir Phineas returned to the hotel, he found that 
a mutual, if not satisfactory, understanding had taken 
place between Dr. Briard and his grandfather. 

“Farewell! ” said the lawyer, shaking his visitor by the 
hand ; “I need not impress upon your mind the necessity 
of every attention being paid to the health as well as the 
safe-keeping of the countess.’ 

“Rest satisfied,” replied the charlatan as he took his 
leave ; “now that I know the value of her life, I shall be 
doubly anxious,”’ 

“So you have tamed the tiger,’’ observed the baronet 
with a smile as soon as he and Quirk were alone. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders complacently as he 
replied : 

“Yes; by pointing out to him that which governs the world 
—his interest. I gave him a lesson in tact—proved to him 
that I could be a dangerous enemy—upon which he made | 
me his friend,” Eat 

“ His friend!” repeated his grandson, 

“Yes, as long ag if answers my interest to remain so— 
few friendships in this world endure longer,”’ 
The waiter entered the breakfast-room to clear the 
table, and the speaker advanced towards the window, 

which looked into the narrow street of the village. 

A sudden exclamation of mingled joy and surprise 
escaped irom the lips of the old man, 

His grandson looked up inquiringly. 

“Quick, waiter, here!” cried Quirk. 

The man was by his side in an instant, 

“Do you see that person—that old man with grey hair— 
who is spesking with another at the door of the shop 
opposite? Whoigshe?” — : rat 

“ Caleb Brown,” replied the waiter 
village knows Caleb Brown.’’ 

“Caleb Brown,” repeated the lawyer with a loud 
chuckle; “ha—humph. He is uncommonly like an old 
acquaintance of mine; but, of course, I am mistaken. 
Does he live in this neighbourhood ?” Bi i 

“With Mrs, Graham at the Holm, sir.” 

“ And pray who is Mrs. Graham 2” : 

“That is more than any pergon in Fulton can tell, sir,’ | 
aparerne me man; “unil¢ss it is He poror Dr. nd, 
whose son, they say, is to marry one of her grand-daughtersg, — 
and Mr, Sinclair the other.” J a mee 

e baronet dro is newspaper, for he be to. 
feel ihercated. yest ae? 

Quirk reflected fora few moments. 
vad Gap of her grand-daughters—Mrs. Graham has two, | 

en?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, who did not half like the 
tone in which he was being questioned; “and two 
beautiful and excellent young ladies they are. There 
is not a poor creature in the village but what has cause to 
bless them.” 

The old man paid little attention to the commendation, 
but pursued his inquiries. ; 

“How long has Mrs. Graham resided at the—— How 
did you name the place?” i 

“he Holm, sir; twelve or thirteen years.” 

" The very time!” thought Quirk. 

“What time did you please to order posthorses, sir?” 
added the waiter. 

“T have altered my mind,” said the lawyer sharply; 
“and shall remain at the hotel at least another day.” 

The man left the room to convey the intelligence to his 
master, 
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; “everybody in the 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE MOLE AT WORK—QUIRK’'S MANAGER PLAYS HIS 
- PART, 

It happened to be market-day at Fulton, and many of 
the farmers and stewards of the neighbouring gentry 
attended the Ordinary at the Moretown Arms. Quirk, 
instead of dining in his own room, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of his grandson, took his repast at the public table. 
But then he had his reasons—and the reasons of the 
lawyer were generally very cogent ones. 


ODe: 4. 

“Tt is my wish,” obse ved the old man 
as he descended to the public room, “ that for a f 
you should drop your ie. And be careful,” ned, 
“not to address me by my name. Accident has played 
into my hands when Dupe expected it.” SAD Sar Bae 

At the ordinary the addition of the strangers excited 
but little observation—the habitual frequenters being too 
much occupied either with their persona! or local affairs. 

““ Who are we to have next i a tenant at the Holm, Mr. 


eter ier a 


Berard ?’’ inquired a respe le farmer of a staid, elderly 
man, who was seated next to the lawyer. 

“Can't tell,” was the mie h a 

Then the conversation took another turn, and the subject 
dropped. 

“From what that gentleman just said,” observed Mr. 
Quirk, addressing his neighbour in his blandest tone, “ I 
am to suppose that the Holm will soon be to let?” 

“Not for six months,” was the reply. = 

“Then Mrs. Graham does not leave directly ?” 

“Tn afew weeks,” answered Mr, Bernard, who had the 
letting of the place, and fancied that the stranger might 
have some idea of taking it; “but the lady prefers paying 
the rent for six months rather than suffer the annoyange of 
anyone who might wish to take it going over the place 
whilst she inhabits it,’’ i: ’ 

Then followed an inquiry as to the rent, extent of 
ground, and the accommodation which the house afforder, 
all of which were perfectly unimportant to the 
lawyer, and only entered into by him to confirm Mr, 
Bernard in the supposition that he really had some thought 
of taking the Holm. by 

“Ts it to be sold?” he inquired, in a tone of interest. _ 

“ We have no power to sell,” replied tne agent, “or it 
might have been parted with long since. Indeed, it was” 
only the other day that Mr. Cantor, Lord Moretown’s 
agent at Bordercleugh, put the same question to me,’ 

“Mr, Ned Canter ?” inquired the lawyer. 

“T believe thatis his name,” said Mr, Bernard ; “a very 
respectable man and a great favourite of his lordghip’s. 
Do you know him ?” i 

“'T have heard of him,” replied Quirk, 

When our readers recollect the large sum which Mabel 
had inherited from her uncle, and had imprudently given 
to her husband, they will perfectly comprehend his offer of 
buying the Holm, ‘To his old acquaintance (the lawyer) 
the intelligence was deeply interesting: ib was another 
mystery to fathom, in addition to the one to which he had 
already obtained a clue. mg? oe 

Before quitting the table he ascertained that Mrs. 
Graham intended to remove in a few weeks to a house she 
had taken near London, as his informant supposed, cn 
account of the approaching marriage of the young ladies. — 

During his journey to town the old man silently medi- 
tated on his plans. 

“She must be mad,” he thought, 
Graham, “ to venture near London.” 

Various were his speculations on the reasons of Lord 
Moretown for employing Ned Cantor in his service, It 
was evident that the peer had still secrets even from him, 
and he determined to ferret them out. 

Quirk’s first visit on his arrival in London was to the ~ 
earl, whom he found at the house of Mademoiselle Athalie. — 
The governess coloured slightly as he entered the room. 
The quick eye of the lawyer detected her confusion, and 


alluding to Mrs. 


| he mentally concluded that she had received aletterfrom 


Briard. : 
“ Well,” said the peer, “ you have seen the doctor?” — 
“J have, my lord: a clever man=a very clever man. I 
have fuily impressed him with the importance of attending 
to your wishes touching the health of the countess.” | 
~ At the marked emphasis on the words “ your wishes,” 
the artful Frenchwoman was compelled to turn aside: she 
could not endure the searching glance of the speaker. 
~ “You will still keep an eye upon the movements of the 
goldsmith ?” observed his lordship. ‘iad 
~ “Certainly. I doubt not that in a few weeks,” he said, 
“ when immunity has lulled them into security, and thrown 
them off their guard, we shall obtain some clue to the lost 
child. No matter how fine,” he added, with a chuckle, “I 
pledge my reputation to follow it out successfully.” ae 
On reaching Serjeants’ Inn, he sent for his confidential 
clerk, Mr, Snape. se ote 
The first thing the clerk did was to hand his employer a_ 
list of the disbursements he had made during his absence, - 
Quirk ran the items carelessly over, and then placed the 
account in one of the drawers of his desk. Then he turned 
to his clerk. : : Pie bet 
“Snape,” said the lawyer, “I am about to employ you 
in an affair which will take you for some weeks from 
London. You must proceed to Fulton, where, at a man- 
sion called the Holm, a Mrs. Graham resides.” 
“Good,” said the clerk, taking out a memorandum-book, — 
and jotting down the name, =a 2 a 
G dhe is about to leave the place. Follow her wherever = 
she goes. London, I believe, is to be her destination, If 
you can contrive to get into the family, so much the 
Beet ; but on no account lose sight of her. Write to me 
aily.” a 
s It shall be done,” said Snape; “but I fearmy absence = 
will materially inconvenience you. First, there are the 
Annersley settlements ?” NA aee ee, <n 
“J will see to them,” observed his employer. _ s 
Retiring to the general office, Snape occupied himself in 
giving instructions to his subordinates, and that sam 
night set out on his journey to Fulton, bee 


oe ah he 
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“An invaluable man, muttered the lawyer, “in an 
_ Office such as mine. Discreet and faithful—asks no 
, unnecessary questions.” : ee 
___ There was one little habit of Mr. Snape which might 
____ possibly have altered his employer’s opinion of him, For 
‘Many years he had been intrusted with the keys of both 
__ the offices, where he frequently remained for hours after 
___ the junior clerks had left, bt 

% ow he ocenpied himself at such times no one knew, 
unless it was a brother-in-law, who sometimes called upon 
him at the chambers, That man was an exceedingly clever 
locksmith. * 
“ Another journey!” 


muttered the respectable Mr. 
___ Snape, as he plodded his way towards Islington, to take 
_ an affectionate leave of his better half and all the little 
Snapes. “Iam something like the cat in the fable—I 
draw the chestnuts out of the fire when they are roasted, 
and Quirk is the greedy ape who devours them. Well, 
well,” he added, with a significant smile, “the time may 
come when I shall have my share of them too. _A partner- 
the will strike the balance.” Sat ate 
=e t had long been the dream of his life to see upon the 
wy brass plate on the door of the chambers in Serjeants’ Inn 
the names of Quirk and Snape; and, to do him justice, he 
was in a fair way to accomplish it. 
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Fk CHAPTER L. 
DEATH OF MAUD—SPREADING THE NET, 


Poor Maud never perfectly recovered from the effects 
of the blow which Kelf struck her on the night of Ned 
Cantor's appearance at Bordercleugh. True, her death 
was not immediate—for she lingered for several months, 

and even occupied herself about the house as usual. 

“Nac—nae |” she used to say, in answer to the consola- 

tion of Mabel; “it’s nae use to deceive yoursel or me 
ither. i ha’ gotten my death-hurt! Could I but see 
my oor bairn Willie, I'd no regret leaving a warld where 
my dreed has been a sair ane!” 

_ Attimes she would complain of violent pains in her 

_ temples, which Ned Cantor brutally used to observe were 

nothing more than rheumatic ones. 

__ The old Scotchwoman shook her head in silence—she 

was not to be deceived. As she used to say to Mabel, it 

was “No the rumatiz !’, 


ae _ The faithful creature took to her bed at last, as she 
__—_—sépredicted, never to rise from it again. To all the entreaties 
= - of his wife that a surgeon should be sent for, Ned returned 
a positive refusal. ; 

* __ “Where was the use?” he said; “Maud was old, and 


her time had come! ™ 
__ The truth was, he had no wish to draw attention to the 
____ late proceedings at Bordercleugh, of which the sufferer 
__-__—sCWas a dangerous witness. He felt impatient for her death, 
___ as it would release him from more than half his care: his 
_- Wife, he well knew, he covld mould or terrify to his 
_—spurpose, 
_ ___ “fha’ beena puir, sinful, ignorant creature!’ exclaimed 
___ the dying woman, as she held the hand of Mabel in hers, 
“and could ha’ wished for the presence of some godly 
_ Minister to pray wi’ me at the last hour,’ 

Mabel understood her wish, and kneeling by the side of 
_° the bed, offered one of those simple prayers which the 
heart dictates in the hour of trial and misfortune. She 
next repeated the Liord’s Prayer. When she came to that 
sublime portion of it which implores pardon of the Deity 
___ for our offences against His Divine commands, even as we 
pardon those who have “ trespassed sesinet us,’’ she paused, 

and fixing her eyes upon the dying woman, asked if she 

could forgive her husband the harm he had done her. 
_ There was a pause, during which the old Scotchwoman 


_ And Kelf?” added her companion. 
__ “Nae—nae!’’ Maud cried; “that is no reasonable. 
_ The Lord canna expect that I should forgi’ him, He has 

__ struck grey hairs, and his ain shall no whiten wi’time. He 

_ .- has dprived Wi Hie 0” the last blessing o’ his mither—and 


na bairn o' his shall follow him to the grave. My bluid 


rest upon his head!” 
Again Mabel, in a low, deep voice, repeated the impres- 


sive words: ; 
“And forgive us our 
trespass against us.? _ 
There was evidently a violent struggle in the mind of 
the sufferer. It was hard to forgive the man who had 
separated her from her child, and by his brutal violence 
brought her to the grave. - ager pill 2 
_ ‘(It's a hard dreed—a varra hard ane!” she sighed, “ but, 
Sin’ it must be, it must. I forgi’ him, too!” 
With these words upon her lips, the old Scotchwoman 
-. © rendered her last breath. hs : 
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trespasses, as we forgive them that 


one where we must one day 


‘and temptations.” 
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PARE MOMENTS. 


fier husband Began. to whistle—the usual means by 
which he manifested his distaste of his wife’s sermonising, 
as he termed it. <=, 
_ “Now that she is gone,” he said, “it is time, Mabel, 
that we understood one another, Here we are comfortably 
provided for as long as we live.” 

“Tt is the price of crime,” interrupted the unhappy 
woman, “and will never do us any good.” 

“Mabel!” exclaimed the ruffian, “don’t provoke me! 
This life of solitude has not improved my temper. So be 
wise in time, or——” 

The victin of his brutality guessed what was to follow. 

“Don’t beat me to-day, Ned,” she said. “I could not 
ee gees Icould not. My heart is sad, Ned—very 
sad. 

“ And whose fault is it?’’ answered her husband, in a 
grumbling tone; “there, I ain’t a goingto beat you. It’s 
your own obstinacy whenever I raise my hand against you. 
But you are so provoking. Sit down, and listen to me.” 

Mabel tremblingly obeyed him, 

“Now that Mand is gone, you will give me your word 
not to quit Bordercleugh ?” continued her husband, who, 
although he never hesitated to break his own promise, had 
every confidence in that of his wife. “If my mind was 
once easy about you,” he added, “1 couldsece after Meg, and 

_perhaps find her again.” 

The last condition decided her to make the long-demanded 
promise, 

“That's right!’ exclaimed her husband, kissing her; 
“now that you are come to your senses, and listen to 
reason, we may beas happy as the days are long. I'll soon 
hunt Meg up, I warrant!” 
nee bot you discovered any clue?” eagerly demanded 

abel. 

“Well,” said Ned deliberately, “perhaps I have. I 
have received a letter from old Quirk—who I always 
suspected to have had a hand in stealingher. He requests 
to see me without delay at his office in London.” 

At the name of Quirk the hopes of Mabel were suddenly 
damped, She had little faith in any good resulting through 
his means. 

“Tet me go with you,” said she. 

“ And who is to take care of the place?’’ demanded 
Ned. “No—no; you must remain at Bordercleugh. As 
soon as Maud is buried I shall start for London. Who 
knows,” he added with a smile, “but I may bring back 
Meg with me,” 

The heart of Mabel bounded with joy at the anticipation 
of such an event. 

The funeral of Maud took place the third evening after 
her death. The only comment it occasioned amongst the 
villagers was a natural feeling of surprise that the old 
servant of Gilbert Rawlins should have remained at 
Bordercleugh with the new tenant without anyone being 
aware of her residence amongst them, 

The next day Ned Cantor, after repeatedly cautioning 
Mabel as to the conduct she should observe during his 
absence, started for London, 

Instead of returning to his old haunts, Ned took up his 
quarters at a respectable hotel in the City. His intentions 
were not to call on the lawyer till the following morning, 
One circumstance puzzled him extremely. He could not 
make out how the old man had discovered his return to 
England and residence at Bordercleugh. 

Quirk, on his arrival at his chambers on the morning 
after the arrival of his old acquaintance, Ned, inquired 
impatiently of the clerks for his letters. Several were 
given to him, and he hastened to his den, eager to peruse 
the correspondence. But the one he most desired was not 
amongst them. 

“Strange!” he muttered—“ very strange! Snape would 
not deceive me, No—no—I have too many holds upon the 
rascal for that.” 

A half-suppressed-titter was heard in the outer office. 

Quirk rang the bell impatiently. It was answered by 
Mr, Snape in proprid persond, but not in his proper dress. 
The immemorial drab trousers, gaiters, and brown coat 
had been exchanged for a fall suit of black, and his 
short, iron-grey hair ,was thickly powdered. This, even 
more than the change in his costume, had excited the 
amusement of the junior clerks. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the lawyer, scarcely believing 
the evidences of his senses, “ Snape, is that you?” 

“All that is left of me,” replied his agent, “since I 
have been butler in the service of Mrs. Graham.” 

The eyes of his employer twinkled with satisfaction, 

“In the service of Mrs. Graham |” he repeated in a tone 
of admiration ; “ Snape, you must have played your cards 
well to have achieved that.” 

“Tact, sir—tact,” modestly answered the clerk, “The 
family arrived in town three days since. My new mistress 
has taken a house at Brompton. I would not write,” he 
added ; “if might have excited suspicion.” 

“And how did you contrive to enter the family?” 
inquired his employer, 

“TI secured an interest in the good graces of her waiting- 
maid, Mrs, Williams, a tall, thin, sour, old-maidish-looking i 
erson.” ' 
P Quirk threw himself back in his chair, and laughed till 
_the tears ran down his wrinkled face ; the features of Mr, 


‘| Snape expressed mute astonishment: during the many 


years they had been connected, he had never seen the old 
‘Iman indulge in such exuberant mirth. 

“Who would have supposed,” said his master, “that 
you would have found a soft place in her frozen heart ? 


Would you believe it, Snape,” he added, in a confidential 


tone, “ that the old fool refused me thirty yearsago? And 
to be snared by you!” 

At this unexpected confession, a sudden light broke 
upon the mind of the confidential clerk. 

“Bless me!” he exclaimed, in a tone of mingled 
astonishment and admiration; “ then Mrs. Graham 
is ee 

“No matter who she is,” interrupted his master, “you 
have played your cards admirably, and shall be well 
rewarded. But now to business—what has brought your 
mistress to London?” 

“The intended marriage of her grand-daughter with 
the son of the rector of Fulton,” answered Snape. “ There 
is to be a grand party in three days. Dr. Harland and his 
son, Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, and his nephew, who is the 
lover of Miss Jane, are invited!’ 

“Quite a family party,’ observed the lawyer with a 
bitter sneer. “JZ will take care that it shall be complete ; 
the information you sent respecting the residence of Ned 
Cantor at Bordercleugh was most important. I haye 
written to him. Tell me,” he continued, “have you 
observed any difference in the manner in which Mrs. 
Graham treats her grand-daughters ? ” 

“T have noticed it,” said the clerk, who perfectly under- 
stood the drift of the question; “on one occasion I 
mentioned it to Mrs. Williams, whose conduct towards the 
young ladies is even more marked than her mistress’s. To 
Miss Mary she is all respect and attention, whilst she 
scarcely cendescends to conceal her contempt or dislike of 
her sister.” 

A long conversation followed, in which Snape received 
the most minute instructions as to his future conduct, 

Oo the departure of his confidant, Quirk wrote a hasty 
letter to his grandson, who was staying at the Manor at 
Lexden, requesting his instant return totown. Just as 
he had sealed it Ned Cantor was announced by one of the 
clerks. 

“Send him in,” said the lawyer; “he comes as I could 
wish. Fortune seems in the humour to grant me every- 
thing.” 

For some moments the pardoned convict and his old 
acquaintance eyed each other in silence: both were on 
their guard. Ned was much changed—he had lost that 
half-gipsy, half-rakish air which formerly distinguished 
him. Both in dress and appearance he looked like a 
respectable farmer. The lawyer was still the same 
meagre, ferret-like personage. 

“So, Ned,” said the latter, “you have risen in the 
world?” 

“Thanks to your lessons,” said the husband of Mabel. 
“You taught me that it was better to profit by the villainy 
of others, than to break the law myself. I have done so, 
and you see the result.” 

“ And that little affair at the goldsmith’s which sent 
you over the water?” observed the lawyer. é 

Ned coolly opened his pocket-book—in doing which he 
ostentatiously displayed a roll of banknotes—and drew 
from it the copy of his pardon. The original he never 
suffered to be for an instant from his possession. 

“ There,” he said, throwing it upon the table; “read 
that! You will:find that I can walk the streets of 
London as freely as you can; and no fear of the detec- 
tives.” 

Quirk carefully perused it. 
at the contretemps, He would have preferred that the 
instrument he intended to use should have been com- 
pletely in his power. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, returning him the paper 
—the authenticity of which he determined to ascertain by 
a visit to the Colonial Office—“ congratulate you sin- 
cerely,” 

“No doubt,” replied Ned drily. ‘And now that I have 
satisfied your curiosity,’’ he added, “ it is time that you 
should answer mine,” 

In what respect?” 

“Jl tell you,’ continued his visitor. ‘Ihave no reason 
to mince my words, All the world may hear them for 
anything I have to fear. On the night when Lady Brian- 
court's daughter died, my Meg and her child disappeared. 
In your letter tc me you hinted that you had some in- 
telligence to communicate respecting her.” 

“T did so.” : 

“Speak out, then,” added Ned; “for I am no longer in 
a humour to be trifled with. I am a respectable man 
now, Mr. Quirk, and a moneyed man. No one, be he 
gentle or simple, shall trample on me. I dont want to be 
hard upon an oid acquaintance, but I am determined to 
have my child. So give her up to me at once; and if no 
harm has happened to the girl perhaps I may look over 
the dirty trick you played me in carrying her off.’ 

“Vastly liberal!?’ exclaimed the lawyer satirically. 
“But you contradict yourself.” 

“‘ How so?” demanded his visitor, 

“You said that you owed your advancement to my 
lessons,” continued the old man, “ of profiting by the 
villainy of others, and keeping your own neck out of the 
noose of the law. Now, supposing that I really had any 
hand in the abduction of Meg, do you think I should have 
left any clue to detect it?” , 

Ned began to look uneasy, 3 

“ Or that you would ever have heard of her again? No— 
no. My precautions would have been too well taken for 
that. ‘Till within these few days I was as ignorant of the 
fate of Meg as yourself.” 


He was secretly annoyed’ 
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“But you have obtainedit?” eagerly exclaimed the 
-retumed convict, 
*T have not said so yet,” replied the lawyer, ‘and after 
the temper and ill-feeling you have evinced I shall be 
cautious how I make any such admission.”’ 

“Took you, Quirk,” said Ned Cantor, “it remains with 
yourself either to make an enemy or friend of me. You 
_ are a rich man, and I am no longer a poor one, You have 
_ acharacter to lose—mine is lost,” he added. “ You forget 
our former transactions—the letters from Captain Stanley, 
which I suppressed, and the papers I stole from the room 
of the house-steward on the night of my escape from the 
manor-house.” 

“ And the less you speak of them the better,” replied 
the lawyer with the most perfect assurance. “The pardon 
of the Government of Sydney does not extend to any 
untried offence—only tothe one of which you were convicted ; 
but I have no wish to quarrel with your” he added; “it 
would neither be to your interest nor mine.” 

Ned was of the same opinion; and after some further 
conversation they perfectly understood each other. The 
convict listened to the instructions of the lawyer, and 
promised to follow them implicitly. 

“Tn three days, then,” said Quirk, as his visitor took his 
leave, “I shall expect to see you again,” 
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CHAPTER LI. 


JANE INTERROGATES MRS. GRAHAM— 
FOUND AT LAST] 


The removal from the Holm to London was a source of 
joy to the two sisters—for it brought them nearer to their 
ees: who were about to keep their last term at the 
university. 

The heart of the gentle, quiet Mary was filled with 
those delicious dreams and hopes which rest, like hidden 
melodies, within the soul, and, when revealed, paint the 
pure cheek with blushes. Even to herself she trembled to 
acknowledge the power which her love for Charles 
exercised over her. 

And well did the noble-hearted fellow requite the 
passion he hai been happy enough to inspire. He loved 
the fair, confiding girl with a tenderness rivalled only by 
respect—with manly truth and disinterestedness. 

Yielding to his entreaties, the worthy rector and Mrs, 
Graham had both promised that, as soon as he had taken 
his degree, they would offer no opposition to the union. 

When Jane heard the blushing avowal from Mary, she 
answered only by a deep-drawn sigh: not that she was 
envious—on the contrary, so dearly did she love her, that 
she could have sacrificed even herown happiness to insure 
hers. 

“Butit must be on one condition,” added the conscious 
girl, hiding her burning cheeks in the bosom of her sister, 
“that you are married to Harry at the same time.” 

Jane pressed her yet closer to her breast. 

“Even London,” continued the affectionate Mary, 
“would be lonely to you without me, and I am sure poor 
Harry loves you.” 

“T think he does!" replied her sister. 

A year before she would have pledged her life that he 
did—fondly and devotedly. 

“ He is only a little giddy!” continued Mary. “Charles 
says that at college he speaks of no one else but you.” 

“T believe he loves me!” exclaimed Jane, releasing 
herself from the embrace of her sister, and dashing aside 
a tear; “but I cannot conceal from myself that he is 
changed. Love has quick eyes, and detects a shadow, 
where indifference would fail to discover the substance. 
Perhaps I showed him my heart,” she continued, “ tco 
frankly at first—let him perceive how completely he was its 
master. Men are naturally ungrateful, [ have heard, and 
cease to prize what they have easily won.” 

“Jane, Jane!” exclaimed her sister, interrupting her, 
“TJ will not listen to any more; positively you are grow- 
ing unjust. Did I not give my heart as freely to Charles? 
And yet I do not doubt him.” 

“You have no cause ; even my watchful eyes have not 
detected coolness or indifference in his,” 

“ Nor in Harry's either.” 

“Whatever my fate, dear Mary,” exclaimed the agitated 
girl, “may yours be a happy one! A shadow. has fallen 
upon my path; it startled me in childhood, but I strove 
to forget it. Lately its outline has become more terribly 
distinct. I will know my fate,” she added; “Mrs. 
Graham owes me that justice.” 

“Mrs. Graham!” repeated Mary, with surprise. ‘“ Why 
not say grandmamma?” 

Jane, however, kept her reasons to herself, She did not 
wish to cloud the heart of her friend by imparting her 
suspicion that they did not both stand in the same degree 
of relationship to Mrs, Graham—a suspicion which had 
lately become rooted in her mind by the increased super- 
ciliousness of Mrs, Williams. 

The thought that Harry had had some hint of the kind, 
and suspected her of deceiving him, added to the torment 
she ikea] and she resolutely determined to know the 
worst. 

With this intention she sought the dressing-room of 
Mrs. Graham, whom she found busily occupied with her 
waiting-maid in unpacking some jewel-cases, 

“What is the matter, Jane?” inquired the old lady in 
atone of kindness, for the warm heart and unwearied 
attentions of the poor girl had gradually conquered the 
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indifference with which she at first regarded her, and 
changed it to affection! “do you wish to speak with 
me?” 

“Tf you please, grandma.” 

Mrs. Graham closed the ecrin which she held in her 
hand and prepared to listen, 

« Alone !” added Jane. 

By direction of her mistress Mrs. Williams left the room, 
with an angry toss of her head. 

‘“ T cannot comprehend, madam,” said Jane, “the manner 
cf that person towards me. ‘To my sister she is full of 
respect and kindness ; to me—but I need not describe her 
conduct ; you yourself have just witnessed it.” 

Mrs. Graham bit her lips in silence. 

“ Tell me,’’ continued the speaker in a tone of increased 
agitation, “have I the same claim to your love and her 
respect which Mary has? I have asked my heart that 
question, and it replies only by horrible doubts and 
suspicions, Ican endure them no longer. For pity, if 
not for justice sake, dispel or confirm them.” 

This was indeed an unexpected blow to Mrs. Graham, 
whose heart acknowledged the justice of her plea. 

“ Jane,” she said, drawing the suppliant towards her, 
“have you seen any coldness in my conduct towards you 
that you ask this question ?’’ 

“ No; not lately,” replied the poor girl, her eyes kindling 
with a ray of hope. 

“Do you doubt my affection ? ” 

“No, grandmamma.” 

“Then do not doubt it still,” said Mrs. Graham ; “there 
is a mystery connected both with you and your sister, 
which a few months—perhaps days—will I trust dispel for 
ever. Why torment yourself with imaginary ills? The 
stern realities of life are quite enough to bear. Have you 
any other cause,” she added, in an anxious tone, “for this 
extraordinary suspicion ? ’ 

Jane murmured a few words, of which the name of 
Harry was the only one which fell upon the ear of her 
grandmother. 

“ Harry loves you,” replied the old lady, with a smile. 
“Trust to my prudence and affection.” 

“ But should Harry suspect that I am deceiving him?” 
urged Jane, who felt but half- assured by the words of her 
relative. 

“He would be unworthy of your love!” interrupted 
Mrs. Graham; “ for true hearts never doubt ‘the object of 
their choice. Everything shall be explained shortly,”’ 

“Tet it be soon, grandmamma—pray let it be soon!” 
replied the unhappy girl, whose pure mind and frank 
spirit revolted at the thought of having. anything to con- 
ceal. “This mystery will kill me. I cannot endure his 
glance whilst it remains. I feel as if I were acting a dis- 
ingenuous part—that I merit the neglect and coldness I 
dare not reproach him for,” - 

“ Neglect and coldness! Fancy, Jane—fancy,” said Mrs. 
Graham. ‘“ But why should I feelsurprised? Lovers are 
full of such, The fortune which I can give you will 
render you no unsuitable bride even for the nephew of Sir 
Cuthbert Sinclair,” 

The poor girl was compelled to appear, if she did not 
feel, content with the hints which her grandmother had 
dropped. 

Tae following evening, a cheerful, if not happy, party, 
consisting of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair and Dr, Harland, 
together with Harry and Charles, were assembled in the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Graham's new mansion. Mary and 
Jane were both delighted and surprised at the ease with 
which their grandmother did the honours of the house and 
received her guests. 

With the rector the sisters felt equally at home—for 
during the last two years he had been a weekly visitor at 
the Holm; they were gracefully shy with the baronet, 
whose long residence in India, where he had been accus- 
tomed to command all around, had given him an imperious 
manner in speaking: a fault, as they afterwards discovered, 
of the head—not of the heart. 

To Jane his attentions were so marked, that his 
nephew more than once felt piqued: not that he was 
jealous—the supposition was too ridiculous; still he 
noticed it. 

Mrs. Graham noticed it, too; and anxious, for many 
reasons, to confirm the favourable impression which the 
fair girl had evidently made upon the wealthy old bachelor, 
she called her to her, and said: 

“ Sing to Sir Cuthbert, my love, that little Indian song 
which you learned atthe Holm!” 

“Not now, grandmamma, Perhaps Sir Cuthbert does 
not care about music] ”’ 

With the gallantry of a much younger man, the baronet 
earnestly repelled the supposition, and handed her to the 
piano. 

Jane had scarcely commenced the prelude to her song, 
when Perkins, the new butler, threw open the door of the 
drawing-room, and, in aloud voice, announced Sir Phineas 
Briancourt and Mr. Quirk. : 

“Who?” exclaimed Mrs. Graham, with a tone and look 
e expressive of terror that every eye was drawn towards 

er. 

* Your grandson,LadyBriancourt !” said the lawyer, with 
ag of triumph. “ You see we have found you out at 

ast |” 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No. 140,) 


(All back numbers are in print, and may be ordered 
through any newsagent.) 
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HOW ) 


THIEVES DISGUISE THEMSELVES, | 


A moustache or beard is the commonest form of 
all disguises, and many a dark-browed ruffian who 
peers into the plate-basket or halps himself to “‘ my 
lady’s” jewelry is wearing somebody else’s hair. 
There are men, howeyer, who, being possessed 
of light moustaches, disguise themselves the 
more effectually by working long hairs of a different 
colour upon this natural foundation. This they do 
by twisting the hair on with beeswax or gum. 

Wigs are also freely patronised by thieves. 
Many of them are now made go skilfully that 
detection is nigh impossible. The hairs are weaved 
upon a block, so that all ages and appearances are 
simulated. For old men the forehead of the wig 
is coloured the same as the natural skin of the 
wearer, and is made somewhat high. At the same 
time the face is slightly lined and toned down, so 
that there is very little colour in it. 3 

It is astonishing how small a thing is sometimes 
effectual as a disguise. Thus every artist knows 
that one of 


- THE STRONGEST MARKS OF A GOOD PORTRAIT 


is a correct line of the eyebrow. The burglar is 
guite artistic enough to appreciate a knowledge of 
this fact, and one of his first cares in making up is 
either to arch the brow or to make it square.. He 
will also dye the hair of the eyebrows, so that if he 
is a dark man he will have a white brow, and if he 
has no brows at all he will give himself such dark 
and heavy ones that his intimate- friends would 
hardly know him. ie 
Next to the eyebrows a very marked change in a 
man can be effected by means of an alteration of the 
shoulder line. Thus a professional thief can alter 
the height of his shoulders so that he appears an 
old or a young man in contradiction to his natural 
age. 
th addition to thesa disguises a man frequently 
adds to the distortion of his face by putting two 
yery thin wires behind his ears, so that the latter 
stand out well from his head. This in conjunction 


with 
A FALSE NOSE AND A PROTRUDING JAW 


is a capital deception. : 

The clothes of thieves are not often very sery1:e- 
able for good disguise. ? 

Many hundreds of pounds haye certainly been 
collected from time to time by means of clerical 
garments, but the dodge is rapidly becoming old- 
fashioned, and few ‘‘ skilful workmen” adopt it. 

From time to time, the innocent householder is 
the victim of sundry sharpers who dress up as fire- 
men and sailors, and go the round with collecting 
books. The trick is the more reprehensible inso- 
much as firemen and sailors are a particularly 
honest class of men, quite above such paltry 
thieving. Others again find a plain black suit, 
with a simple white tie an effective costume for 
the perpetration of paltry larcenies; and we have 
even heard of one fellow who had the impudence 
to steal a suit of policeman’s clothes and then go — 
begging in them. j : 

For all that there is little done nowadays in 
costume disguise. The everyday burglar goes a- 
burgling in his own clothes, feeling perhaps that 
if he is taken it will not matter a bit whether 
he wears corduroys or fine cloth; in addition, the 
vigilance of the detective department is now 80 
great that any question of clothis hardly a difficulty 
to them. 


a 


Jones: ‘‘I’m sorry to hear that you haye trouble . 
with your wife. What's the matter?” 

Robinson: ‘It’s her way of talking. She says 
the most cutting, ironical things to me on every 
occasion. Never misses a chance to spring some- 
thing horribly sarcastic. It’s dreadful, I tell 

ou.” 
mc Well, you knew her long enough before you 
were married to learn of the trait.” — 

“True; but I took it for wit then! ” 
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MORE ENTERPRISE! 


A Jewish tailor was charged with remoying a 
goblet from the hand of a street statue which 
adorned a drinking fountain, and with substituting 
a placard advertising his shop. His defence, 
delivered with a sweet, ingratiating smile, was— 
‘‘ Well, shudge, of course I vants to get along in 
peesness. That vas vhy I put up the placard 
about the new stock of padent shoes and hair 
oil, and that yas vhy I put a hat and a collar on the 
statue.” 

*“What!” exclaimed the judge; ‘‘did you dare to 
dress up the statue in a collar and hat? I hadn’t 
heard of that.” 

‘*Vell, but those plack hats is sheap at four 
shillings, shudge,”’ pleaded the defendant. ‘‘ Moses 
Levy sharges five and a halef yor dem same kind. 
I beats dose fellers efery dimes. But bitch into 
me, aff you blease, shudge. Speak loudt, so dose 
noospaper yellars can hear you,” and he smiled 
benignantly upon the reporters. 

‘Great Heavens!” thundered the Court, as a 
frightful idea struck him. ‘‘Is it possible you 
have the audacity to use the machinery of this 
court as an advertising dodge?” 

‘‘Dot’s it, shudge,” exclaimed the Cheap John, 
rubbing his hands, exultingly. ‘‘I took out der 
shummons myself!’’—(J. M. B., Dublin.) 


20: 
A CLEVER RUSE. 


A traveller, drenched with rain and benumbed 
with cold, arrived at a country inn, which he found 
re full of people that he could not get near the 

e. 4 
Addressing the landlord he called out : 

“‘Take a feed of oysters to my horse,” 

“To your horse!” exclaimed the host; ‘‘ your 
horse will neyer eat them.” 

“‘Do as I ask you,” replied the traveller. 

All the people, hearing the strange order given, 
and seeing the waiter about to execute it, rushed 
out immediately to the stable to see a horse eat 
oysters. 

The traveller, haying now the whole room to 
himself, sat down comfortably by the fire and 
warmed himself at his ease. When the waiter 
returned, he said to the traveller, ‘‘I would have 
wagered my head that your horse would not eat 
oysters.” 

‘‘Never mind,”’ replied the stranger; ‘‘ put them 
on the table, and when I am thoroughly dried I 
will eat them myself.”—(B. H., Durban, South 
Africa.) 


10: 
THE RAILWAY GUARD BEATEN. 

On a well-known station the following incident 
is said to haye occurred :—Just as the last train was 
leaving the station, a fat, short, and eccentric 
individual came running to the guard, and ex- 
cemed ; ‘Stop a minute, will you, please? 

““Tmpossible,” interrupted the guard ; 
train is late already.” 

“But you must stopit,” said the old gentleman, 
excitedly. ‘‘There’s a man’s leg under the wheel.” 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed the horror-stricken 
porter; “‘ why on earth didn’t you say so before ?” 

The guard, after stopping the train, hurried after 
the old gentleman, who was going to point out the 
spot where the man’s leg was. Two porters were 
soon busy searching, and after a jew minutes 
handed up a basket containing a large leg of 
mutton. 

“Thank you,” said the gent, and seizing the 
basket he entered a first-class carriage. 

*“ Why, what do you mean, sir?” yelled the ex- 
asperated railway guard; ‘‘ you said that——”’ 

“Yes,” was the immediate reply; ‘‘I said that 
a man’s leg was under the wheel, and go it was. I 
bought this leg, and paid for it, and here you see is 
the bill, and if it isn’t my leg, perhaps you will 
inform me who it belongs to.” 

The old gentleman then pitched half-a-crown 
each to the guard and the two porters, and the train 
‘moyed on without further hindrance.—(M. L., 
Romford). 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


we Scovel a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
fen us, 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 
The Name aud Address of the sender sheuld aceompany the MS., torether 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his a 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in, 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between JAMES M. BROWN, 4, 
Nelson-street. Dublin, for “ MORE ENTERPRISE,” and MR. J, H. BURNE, 
3, Glenroyd, Havre des Pas, Jersey, for “ A PUZZLER.” 


A WITTY REPLY. 

A country schoolmaster had two pupils, to one of 
whom he was partial and to the other severe. One 
morning it happened that these two boys were late, 
and were called up to account for it. 

‘‘ You must have heard the bell, boys,” said the 
master, ‘‘ why did you not come?” 

“« Please, sir,”’ said the favourite, ‘‘ [was dream- 
ing I that was going to Margate, and I thought the 
school bell was the steamboat bell.” 

“Very well,” said the master, glad of any 
pretext to excuse his favourite. ‘‘ And now, sir,” 
turning to the other boy, ‘‘ what have you to 
say P” 

cf Please, sir,” said the puzzled boy. ‘‘I—I was 
waiting to see Tom off.” —(J. H., Burnley.) 

a 
EVERY MAN TO HIS CALLING. 

On the occasion of a tilal at the Admiralty 
sessions for shooting a seaman, counsel for the 
Crown asked one of the witnesses which he was 
for—plaintifi or defendant. 

‘Plaintiff or defendant?” replied the sailor, 


| scratching his head; ‘“‘ why, I don’t know what 


you mean by ‘plaintiff or defendant.’ I come to 
speak for that man there!” 

“You are a pretty fellow for a witness,” said 
the counsel; ‘“‘not to know what ‘plaintiff or 
defendant’ means.” 

Some time after, being asked by the same 
counsel what part of the ship he was in at the 
time, the witness responded: ‘‘Abaft the bin- 
nacle !” 

“‘Abaft the binnacle!” replied the counsel, 
‘‘ what part of the ship is that?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” chuckled the sailor; ‘‘an’t 
you a pretty fellow for a counsel,” pointing archly 
at him with his finger, ‘‘not to know what ‘abaft 
the binnacle’ is!” —(H. H., Hyde Park.) 

o 


THE GOOD BOY AND THE EGGS. 

The other day a grocer was hungrily waiting 
for his clerk to return from dinner, and give him a 
chance at his own noonday meal, when a boy came 
into the shop with a basket in his hand, and said, 
“‘T seed a boy grab up this ’ere basket from the 
door and run, and I run after him and made him 


give it up.” ‘‘My lad, you are an honest boy.” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘And you look like a good boy.” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘And good boys should always be 


encouraged. In a box in the back room there are 
eight dozen eggs. You may take them home to 
your mother and keep the basket.” The grocer 
had been saving those eggs for days and weeks to 
reward some one. In rewarding a good boy he 
also got eight dozen bad eggs carried out of the 
neighbourhood free of cost; and he chuckled a 
little chuckle as he walked homeward. The after- 
noon waned, night came and went, and once more 
the grocer went to his meal. When he returned, 
he was wearing a complacent smile. His eye 
caught a basket of eggs as he entered the shop, and 
he queried, ‘‘ Been buying some eggs?” ‘No, 
responded the shopman, ‘‘ but a boy came in and 
said he bought these here yesterday ; he wanted 
some at twelve a shilling instead of those at six- 
teen a shilling which you gaye him, so I changed 
them for him.” The grocer sat down and 
examined the eggs. Tho shells had been washed 
clean ; but they were the same eggs the good boy 
had carried home the day before.—(Mary, 
Llantrissant.) 
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A PUZZLER. ee 


Three men agreed to go for their annual holiday 
together. They were of like tastes, all being fond 
of fishing, and decided to go to North Wales in the 
hope of having some sport among the trout. They 
represented the United Kingdom, one being from 
Middlesex, one from North o’ the Tweed, and the 
other from the Emerald Isle. 

On one occasion they had got three-fourths of 
the way to the fishing ground when rain commenced 
to fall, and by the time the river was reached it was 
raining so heavily that they decided to take refuge 
in a small inn, dry their soaking garments, and 
wait for fair weather. Tho rain continued to fall 
unabated in force, and sitting round the inn firs 
became monotonous, to relieve which it was 
suggested by one that they should each in turn ask 
a question which the others were to endeavour 
to answer, and should it not be answered correctly, 
the proposer should himself give the solution after 
three tries by his mates, failing which the usual 
fine was to be inflicted, anda ‘‘ round” provided at 
his expense. 

The game proceeded merrily for some time, and 
it was feared some other means of quenching their 
thirstmust beresortedto. Induecourseitagaincame 
to Pat’s turn, when he asked—‘‘ How is it that an 


» Irish rabbit never throws up any earth when he 


burrows ?” 

This puzzled his mates, who could not assign any 

reason for so strange an eccentricity, so Pat had to 
give an answer himself, which he did with perfect 
sang froid as follows: ‘‘ Because he begins at the 
other end.” 
* Amoment’s consternation,and then the Southerner 
impulsively asked : ‘‘ But how does he get there ?” 
‘‘Begorra,” said Pat, ‘‘that same bothered me 
often, and I must give it up, can you answer it 
yourself ?” 

A general laugh followed, and also the first 
drink, at the expense of oid England.—(J. H. B., 
Jersey.) 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


An Irish soldier on sentry duty had orders to 
allow no one to smoke near his post. An officer 
with a lighted cigar approached, whereupon Pat 
boldly challenged him to put it out at once. The 
efficer with a gesture of disgust threw away his 
cigar ; but no sooner was his back turned than Pat 
picked it up and quietly returned to his sentry-box. 

The officer, happening to look round, observed 
a cloud of smoke issuing from the box, and turning 
round he at once challenged Pat for smoking on 
duty. 

eS Bmpking is it, sorr?” said Pat; ‘‘ Bedad and 
I'm only keeping it in to show to the corporal when 
he comes, as evidence agin you.”—(J. B., Ports- 
mouth. ) 

30: 


AN UNKIND QUESTION. 


‘See that notch on my finger-nail ?” said one 
gentleman of leisure occupying a seat in the park, 
to another equally tranquil person. 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Well, I made that when I borrowed the last 
sovereign. It’s the only way I kin remember. 
When I borrow a sovereign I cut a notch close 
down at the bottom of my finger-nail, and when the 
notch grows up to the top I pay up.” 

“Yes.” 

‘* An’ don’t that allow mo time to consider? 
Don’t it show me about when it’s a-goin’ to come 
due? An’ ain’tlalways got it before me? It’s 
better’n any memorandum book, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, only 4 

“Only what ?”’ 

‘‘ When the notch gits to the top does yer allus 

pay up?” 
. There was a moment’s silence, and then, with a 
scathing look of indignation, the first gentleman of 
leisure arose, put his digital memorandum book in 
the remnant of a pocket, and with cold contempt 
spread upon his countenance strolled away.— 
(W. H.8., Northampton.) 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March 


6th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 


queries. 


thé most correct and interesting replies to 
All ‘ett@rg should be marked “Queries and 
_ Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whenee 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 


Soe rRrEsS. 
Which theatre in the world has the largest 


senders 


“~ 


564. 
stage P 

565. Why was Petticoat-lane (Whitechapel), 
thus named ? 

566. What is the relative amount of risk run by 
the different classes of railway servants on duty ? 

567. What are the chief prevailing delusions of 
insane people ? 

568. Which is the highest taxed country in the 
world, and which the lowest ? 

569. Is it possible to walk through the sewers 
of London ? 

570. In which country is the cheapest medical 
advice to be obtained ? 


571. Are there any papers in this country 
written and edited by inmates of lunatic asylums ? 
a 
RIS Lies. 
527,—THE MOST EXPENSIVE HEAD-DRESS IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


The bear-skin forming the imposing head-dress 
of the Foot Guards is more expensive than any 
other head-dress inthe British Army. Hach bear- 
skin costs £4 9s., and lasts six years, The head- 
dress of every man in the I" ot Guards, therefore, 
costs annually Ids. 10d. Next in expense comes 
the ‘‘feather bonnet”? of the Highlanders, which 
costs £2 9s. 3d., and lasts six years. The helmet 
worn by the Household Cayalry costs £1 0s. 2d., 
and lasts for eight years. All items of military 
clothing, except for the Life Guards and Cavalry, 
are made at the Government Olothing Factory at 
Pimlico, the material being provided by contract 
from the manufacturers. The average annual ex- 
pense of dress for a Foot Guardsman, apart from 
the bear-skin, is £4 19s. 5d. per annum. The 


average annual cost of uniform throughout the 


Army, taking Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, and 

Engineers together is £4 7s. 3d. 

—:0:— 
528,—AVERAGE SIZE OF EUROPEAN FAMILIES, 
In Europe the ayerage number of children 

resulting from a marrage is, according to the 

official returns of 1891, as follows :— 


Treland 5:20 
Russia 4 83 
Spain : He Sa ote 4°65 
s Italy ie a ost ne 4°54 
Scotland Per 4:46 
Holland 4:22 
Sweden, 4°12 
Germany ... 4:10 
_ England Be sed 4:08 
_ Austria and Belgium (each) 4:04 
‘ Switzerland ee ape 3°94 
Hungary ... 3°70 
Denmark 3-61 
France 3 03 


The average forthe United Kingdom is 4°58 


It is also a curious fact that families living in 


the country haye 8 per cent. more children than 
those in towns, and that old families have a 
marked tendency to die out in England, Italy, 


and Prussia, 
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529, —THE MOST ‘‘COMICAL BIRDS” IN EXISTENCE, 


The apteryx, which is devoid of either wings or 


“tail, is known as the ‘‘Comical Bird,” ag is also 


the King Penguin. This latter class of birds 
have their wings completely converted into fins, 


and their tail is hardly observable. All the pen- 


guins are utterly incapable of flight; but their 


powers of progression in their proper element, the | iron is put in a powertul natural 
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sea, are truly astonishing. They bound through. 


the water like porpoises, and stem the most tur- 
bulent waves with the greatest facility. The posi- 
tion of their legs compels them when on land to 
keep their bodies perfectly erect, and in walking 
they put one foot before another almost like human 
beings. They may be seen squatting in thousands 
on the rocks facing the sea, sitting solemuly 
upright, except that they occasionally look down 
their front and sides in order to contemplate the 
perfection of their brilliancy, and remoye any speck 
that might sully it. Many birds, such as the caper- 
cutting crane and cock-of-the-rock, during court- 
ship go through yarious kinds of comical 
performances and antics to attract the opposite sex 
prior to mating. The cranes. for instance, on a 
ring being formed, show off their paces by strut- 
ting about, and, as their excitement grows, play 
a game of leap-frog byleaping into the air, and over 
each other’s hacks. 


10 
530.—THE GREATEST FIND OF GOLD. 

The greatest strikein gold ore which has been made 
in recent years recently occurred in San Bernardino, 
County California. The vein of gold is six inches 
wide, and the rock assays £4,000 to theton. If this 
does not prove to bea pocket, the find will lead into 
an immense sum. The largest solid lump of gold 
found was that dug out in California by a man 
named Finney in 1886. It weighed 5,000 oz.. 
and was worth £18,000. A nugget weighing 
2,020 ounces, and worth £8,370, was in 1858 found 
near Ballarat. In 1858 a party of four men un- 
earthed at Buarandong, in New South Wales, a 
nugget weighing 1,127 oz., and valued at over 
£4,300. The largest gold mine in the world and 
also the richest, 1s the Gold Hill Bonanza, of the 
Comstock Lode, Nevada. Up to 1877 this mine had 
yielded gold to the value of £40,000,000, and for 
subsequent years the yield has been seven millions 
perannum. The mine is so extensive that it has 
been divided into twenty-eight separate branches 
for working purposes. The Blacksmith’s claim at 
Ballarat—a space hardly larger than a good-sized 
sig Ope ina few weeks gold to the value of 

60,000. 
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531,—NEWSPAPERS FORBIDDEN IN THE ARMY, 

Several newspapers have been interdicted by the 
Horse Guards and War Office authorities. ‘‘ Rey- 
nolds’s Weekly Newspaper” was, as far back as 
1850, tabooed by general order for its extreme 
Radical views and personal attacks upon the con- 
stituted authorities. ‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly News- 
paper” and the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch” have also 
received the samé distinction on several occasions 
—in fact, the orders are still in force, neyer haying 
been publicly cancelled. 
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532,.—CUT OFF WITH A SHILLING, 

This term probably arose in the following 
manner : The Romans were wont to set aside testa- 
ments as being inofficicss, that is, deficient in 
natural duty, if they disinherited or totally passed 
by any of the children of the testator. But if the 
child had any legacy, however small, it was a 
proof that the testator had not lost his reason or 
his memory, which, otherwise, the law presumed. 
Hence arose the term ‘‘ cutting off with a shilling,” 
based on the groundless error of the necessity of 
leaying the heir a shilling, or some express legacy, 
in order to disinherit him effectually. 

— 10: 
533,—HOW AXES ARE MANUFACTURED. 

The first step in the operation of making an axe 
is the formation of the axe-head without the blade. 
The glowing, flat, iron bars are withdrawn from 
the furnace and are taken to 2 machine, which per- 
forms upon them four distinct operations—shaping 
the metal to form the upper and lower part of the 
axe, then the eye, and finally doubling the piece 
oyer so that the whole can be welded together. A 
workman stands by, seizing the partially fashioned 
pieces, one after another, with a pair of tongs, and 
hammering the lower edges together. Next the 
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of the axe is completely and firmly 


in a furnace, and then taken in hand 
by a sawyer, who trims the ends and edges. The 
operator has a glass.in front of him to protect his 
eyes from the sparks which fly off as the hot metal 
is pressed against thé rapidly revolving saw. The 
iron part of the axe is now complete. Tho 
steel for the blade, after being heated, is cut by 
machinery and shaped with adie. It is then 
ready for welding. A groove is cut in the edge of 
the iron, the steel for the blade inserted, and the 
whole firmly welded by machine hammers. Next 
comes the operation of tempering. The steel 
portion of the axe is heated by being inserted in 
pots of molten lead, the blade only being immersed. 
It is then cooled by dipping in water, and goes to 
the hands of the inspector. eas ; 
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534,—WOODEN MONEY AS A LEGAL TENDER, 


Before the establishment of the Bank of England- 


in 1694, money fabricated out of wood was legal 
tender in England. This instriment was called 


. 


: is welded together inasecond. — 
This done, one blow from the “drop ” and ¢ cS ole 
welded. 
When the axe leaves the ‘‘drop,” there is some = 
superfluous metal still adhering to the edges and 

forming what is technically known as a “ fin.” 
To get rid of this fin the axe is again heated 
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an exchange or 6xchequer tally. by virtue of which — 


the holder was entitled to receive from the Crown 
the value inscribed thereon. It really consisted of 
one half of a four-sided rod or staff, on which, 
when in its entire state, the sum it purported to 


represent was\carvedin transverse notches, varying ~ 


in width for thousands, scores, pounds, shillings, 
and pence. These signs were for the unlearned. 
For the advantage of those who could read, tho sum 


was written in ink on two opposite sides of the 


staff, and, finally, with a knife and mallet the staff 


itself was split in two longitudinally. One half, 
called the tally or check, was given to the person 
for whose service it was intended; the other half, 
called the counter tally, was laid up in safe keeping 
until its corresponding tally should be brought in 
by the person who had last given value for it. It 
was a current token of real money. The werd 
‘‘bill” was obtained from the Norman-F'rench 


word bille, which means a staff, and soldiers aré to 


this day said to be billeted, because formerly they 
tendered wooden ‘‘billes” to the victuallers upon 


whom they were quartered. In olden times officérs — 


of the army who were taken into the King’s own 
pay were said to be put on to the staff, because 
they were paid with exchequer tallies or wooden 
money. 
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535,—THE HIGHEST RAILWAYS IN- THE WORLD. 

The highest railway in the world is the Trans- 
andine and Oroya line, which connects the port of 
Callao, in Peru, via Lucia, with Oroya on the east 
side of the Andes. In passing over the Andes 
range of mountains, this railway reaches at one 
point the extraordinary height of 17,754 feet above 
the sea-level, or 2,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blane. A railway is proposed to the summit of 
the peak of Popocatapett, in Mexico, to render it 
accessible to tourists, which will ascend to the 
height of 17,800 feet. A railway from Mainton 


Springs to the summit of Pike’s Peak, Rocky 


Mountains, Colorado, ascends to a height of over 
14,000 feet. In 1870-72, the Peruvian Goyern- 
ment borrowed in London forty-nine millions 
sterling, with which they proceeded to make rail- 
ways over the Andes including the Oroya lino, 
which, with its numerous tunnels, cost £4,200,000,. 
or about £29,000 per mile. The. line running 


through the Andes mountains spans sheer preci- ~ 


pices of 2.000 or more feet by viaducts, emerging 


from a tunnel on one side, and straightway — 


plunging into another. In making these tunnels 
no foothold could be obtained, the men had to be 
lowered from above, and English sailors alone had 


the necessary nerve. In consequence of this and =~ 


the high pay given, men deserted in large numbers 


-gas furnace and ! from H.M.’s yessels when the line was in progress. — 
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THE PROFITS OF BLACGKMAILING. 


In spite of the severity of the law in such cases 
a good deal of money is made by professional 
blackmailers. There is a man who lives in the 


best style in St. John’s Wood. He dresses well, | 


and looks eminently respectable, and, to all out- 


- ward appeararice, he is a most worthy member of 


society. 

This man makes from £300 to £1,000 a year by 
ckm The game is dangerous; but he 
plays it carefully, and has hitherto eseaped any 
unpleasantness with the police. His plan is to 
join a good club, and become acquainted with the 
private concerns of its members. This is rendered 


_ easy by his pleasant manners, and _ 


THE EASY AIR OF GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
which he knows well how to assumie. His percep- 
tion in choosing vietims is simply marvellous. In 
a very short time he will become the bosom friend 


_ of some man—generally a young one—who has 


something in his life which he wishes to conceal. 
There are many men, especially club men, who live 
a double life. Having thus obtained his victim’s 
secret, the blackmailer begins the process of bleed- 
ing. Tho secret of this man’s success is that he 
neyer goes too far, but always gives his “‘ clients,” 
as he calls them, easy terms. It is to be hoped 
that he will be bowled over seme day; but as he 
never writes incriminating letters, and always 
takes his ‘‘fées” in gold, there does not seem any 
chance of this at present. 

There is another man, who for a year or two was 


_ clerk in a private inquiry agency. He has since 
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used the knowledge then obtained very much to 
his own pecuniary advantage. He writes threaten- 
ing letiers, however, this being his only means of 


_ reaching his intended victims and, of course, 


THE RISKS HE RUNS ARE CONSIDERABLE, 


He has already served one term of imprisoment, 


besides undergoing. an almost equally unpleasant 
experience. 


Heo sent a letter to a young lady, who had been 
so foolish as to attempt to obtain a husband through 
@ matrimonial agency, threatening to expose her 
to her family unless he received a certain remit- 
tance by return of post. The girl, who, it appears, 
nad since become very devotional, went to her 
clergyman and confided everything to him, with 
many sobs and tears. The clergyman was a some- 
what athletic man of about thirty. He consoled 
the lady, took the threatening letter, and bade her 


_leaye everything to him. Without delay he called 


on the blackmailer. 
When they were alone together, he locked the 
door and withdrew a sort of riding-whip from 


_ beneath his clerical coat. He then told the black- 

y mailer what he thought of him, and concluded an 
extremely vigorous discourse by commanding him 
to strip. 


THE BLACKMAILER OBJECTED, THE CLERGYMAN IN- 
— SISTED, 


The end of it was—fifteen minutes later—the 
blackmailer crouched, weeping and cursing, in a 
corner of the room, his flesh crossed and recrossed 
with ugly-looking red stripes, while the worthy 
minister toyed with his whip—a beautiful little 
arrangement of cord and whalebone—and surveyed 
the quivering wretch carefully to see if there was 
any portion of his anatomy which had not been 


~ attended to. 


The blackmailer blustered a good deal, and 
threatened to take proceedings; but before the 
interview ended he offered to take three half- 
crowns to give up the lady’s letters and call things 
I believe he got the money. 

Another fellow who follows this extraordinary 


_ business’ works on a plan which is ingenious, to say 


the least of it. He visits certain places of ill- 
repute in London—gambling hells and kindred 
establishments—and haying picked out the most 


# _ respectable-looking person present for his prey 
weit until he leayes, and then follows him | — 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Having discovered his victim’s address he leayes, 
and the next day calls upon him and threatens to 


create domestic trouble unless he is paid to hold 


his tongue. This man has confessed to me that in 


-mine cases out of ten his plan is successful. 


Occasionally he is kicked out of the house, and 
sometimes the police are summoned; but on such 


occasions his impudence and a carefully-prepared 


story generally enable him to come off best. I do 
not think this man has eyer been in prison. There 
are many men who simply write begging letters to 
distinguished people, accompanying their demands 
for money with threats; but these are merel 
ignorant amateurs, who invariably come fo grief, 
and are not to be confused with the professional 
blackmailers proper. 


ee a 


May: ‘So you and Richards were out shooting. 
Did you shoot anything P” 

Gordon: ‘‘I shot Richards!” 
20: 

The ayérage life of an editor is forty years. The 
average age of a jokeis 250 years. The latter is 
‘‘worked almost to death” every year, too. 

——:0:—— 

Wooden: ‘If you will not marry me, I shall 
certainly lose my mind.” 

Mamie: ‘‘ Well, I don’t believe it would be 
noticed.” 


——:0:—— 


Mr. F.: ‘“‘ Your new cook is a very attractive- 
looking person.” 

Mrs. F.; ‘‘ Very; and it has added largely to 
our safety here. There is always a policeman on 
duty in the kitchen.” 


:0:—— 
Mary: ‘‘That Mr. Muff is a fool. He met me 


on the stairs just now with both my hands full of 
dishes, so that I couldn’t help myself.” 


Jane: ‘ And kissed you, I suppose ?” 
Mary: ‘‘ No, that’s what riled me; he didn’t.” 
30: 
Poor Man (entering a country shop): ‘‘ Could 
you help me a little P” 

Proprietor (angrily): ‘‘Can’t you help yourself?” 

Poor Man: ‘‘ Thank you,” as he snatched up 
two loaves and disappeared like a flash of lightning. 

PER WEEK FOR THREE YEARS 
(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 
of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
isiound upon the deceased at the time of the accident, 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will 2lso be paid to the next-of- 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issué only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised. 
RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 
next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 

is duties, the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subseriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof, Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIF' THEN POUNDS on produc- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, 
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POPULAR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


FORTUNES IN IDEAS. 


Extraordinary though it may seem, it is nover- 
theless a fact that there are fashions even in news- 
paper advertisements, for just as soon as a popular 
paper announces a novel form of competition, for 
the purpose of securing publicity, so soon does 
that form of advertising become a means to enter- 
prising rogues for obtaining money from simple- 
minded people. 

Ten years ago competitions in which prizes were 
offered for the ‘‘ best” stories were all the rage, 
and one could hardly pick up a weekly paper without 
coming across an announcement of such a contest. 

In time, though, this form of prize-giying 
became stale, and something new was looked for. 
It came in the shape of a word-twisting com- 
petition, 

Certain words were printed in which the letters 
had been transposed, and the person who correctly 
deciphered the word and sent im the solution first, 
was awarded the prize. The words were invariably 
so easy that 


THOUSANDS SENT IN THEIR ENTRANCE FEES 


(for the promoters of these contests did not work 
for love, mind you), with the xesult that the 
persons who started the idea amassed a small 
fortune. Then a variety appeared. Instead 
of the letters being transposed, only the first, 
and final letters were published with stars re- 
presenting the ‘‘ missing links,” competitors haying 
to fillin the required letters to form the name of 
some popular resort. Here again, such palpable 
words as B******n and H******s were used. Of 
course everybody jumped to the conclusion that 
the towns were Brighton and Hastings, and 
accordingly the fees ‘‘rolled” in, The first to 
arrive got the prize, generally about £5 in value, 
and the promoter, after paying the expenses of his 
advertisement—perhaps about 5s.—profited to the 
extent of £20, and sometimes much more. 

Then eame the famous guessing competitions, 
which assumed such gigantic proportions in the 
way of prizes, that the Government stepped in and 
put a stop to them as being illegal. Six months 
later it was decided—at Birmingham, we belieye— 
by a magistrate, that such competitions, if fairly 
conducted, were not illegal, because those who 
entered exercised a certain amount of thought and 
skill in arriving at a possible result. Oon- 
sequently, the country is placed in this unenyiable 
position, that the Government, through the 
Treasury Department, declare such competitions to 
come under the Lottery Act, whilst through one 
of their duly appointed magistrates, it is declared 
that 


GUESSING CONTESTS ARE PERFECTLY LEGAL. 


Whichever may be right, itis evident that guess- 
ing competitions are again becoming popular, for 
several journals are now adopting them, among 
them being one or two sixpenny illustrated papers. 

Following the guessing came the rather tedious 
word competitions, ia which competitors had to 
make as many words as possible out of a given. 
word. This form of advertising did not, however, 
have a very lengthy existence, on account of the 
trouble inyolyed in checking the lists. 

Then came another popular competition, that of 
letter counting, the promoter of which is said to 
have cleared £4,000 in three months from the 
entrance fees alone. Like every other original 
idea it has been extensively imitated, until now it — 
is almost worn threadbare. Jn many cases now the 
fees received do not pay the expenses of the 
advertising; it may, therefore, be protty safe to assert 
that the competitors rarely hear any more of their 
fees, not to mention the prizes. 

It now remains for somebody to originate 
another competition, in which eyerybody, old and 
young, educated and uneducated, can compete on 
the same footing. Do this, and the promoter may 
calculate with almost an absolute certainty on 
putting a nice little sum into his own pocket, 
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Actters from Readers. 


Correspondence for this page is invited. 
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DOES IT PAY TO BE YOUNG ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTS.” 


Srr,—I am close upon thirty years of age. 
Unluckily for me, I have a very juvenile appear- 
ance. By profession I am a sgolicitor’s confidential 
assistant. I enjoy the confidence of my employer, 
I have plenty of business ability, patience, and 
perseverance. By taking much of my employer's 
business off his hands, I should stand a very good 
chance of becoming a partner at no distant date. 
But here my appearance is against me. My 
employer’s clients will not discuss their affairs with 
me—they think me too young; they cannot believe 
I can possibly be qualified to advise them on 
matters of law. Eyen my employer, who knows 
my value and profits by it often, seems to forget 
my age, and treats me as though I werea boy. I 
have often heard middle-aged men grumble that 
they cannot get situations because employers want 
younger men, I believe this is all nonsense. I 
know very well that if my face was scarred with 
the marks of experience and of years, I should 
stand a much better chance of making headway 
than I do at present. No, it does not pay to be 
young; and if I could only make myself look 
middle-aged, or at least as old as my years, I 
would do so to-morrow. Even in private life my 
appearance is against me. I am unmarried, and 
being as I haye said, nearly thirty, I naturally 
like the society of women three or four 
years my junior. But no girl over twenty 
will look at me, except in a_ patronising 
and superior way, which is galling in the extreme. 
I am told off to amuse myself with the society of 
bread-and-butter misses, fifteen, sixteen, and 
seyenteen years of age, whom I find insipid to a 
degree. The consequence is that I have eschewed 
female society altogether, and have quite despaired 
of ever getting a wife. I once made a proposal of 
marriage to an admirable woman, who would have 
made me a perfect wife, I am sure; but she 
insisted upon treating my proposal as a joke, and 
nothing I could say would persuade her to the con- 
trary. She ended the scene by remarking : “‘ Well, 
ask me again in five years, when you leave 
school!” 

I repeat, Sir, it does not pay to beyoung. Those 
who affirm the contrary know nothing whatever 
about it, and certainly have not had the experince 
of your miserable correspondent, 


PERPETUAL YOUTH, 
70: 
ARE RICH PEOPLE HAPPY? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Spark Moments.” 


Srr,—Mauch is said about the miseries of rich 
people. Rich people themselves are often heard to 
declare that they were much happier in their 
early days when they had to work fourteen hours 
a day, and live on bread and dripping and weak 
tea. When I hear this it always puzzles me why 
these men of wealth still continue to endure a 
complaint which is so easily cured. If much 
money is productive of so much disaster to those 
who possess it, why don’t rich people give it away 
to their enemies? I have never yet come across a 
rich man groaning under the burden of his 
accumulated capital who ever thought of doing 
this. Certainly, many rich people are unhappy ; 
but that is the fault of themselves, and not of their 
money. A man who is poor lives a cramped life. 
In his youth he has to devote himself to hard and 
uncongenial toil; when he marries he has to endure 
all the petty economies and worries which poverty 
entails; from first to last his existence is what 
Mr. Mantalini called ‘‘one horrid grind.” A 
man who cannot be happy with money deserves 
to be miserable. He has the power to enjoy the 
good things of this life, to feast his eyes upon the 
beautiful in nature and art throughout the world ; 
he can be generous, he can relieve the wretched, 
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and do untold good in a hundred ways. There are. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


some people so happily constituted that they can 
be happy under almost any circumstances—men 
who seem able to meet Poverty with a light heart 
and laugh in his face. But even these lucky 
individuals, one may suppose, would be still happier 
if they possessed comfortable banking accounts. 

It may be true that wealth brings misery; but 
I, Sir, for one am willing to take the risk if you 
know anyone who wishes to become happy by 
disposing of his surplus coin. 

If such a person transfers his whole fortune to me 
I will readily allow him £120 a year (the amount 
of my present income), and he is quite welcome 
to all the happiness he can get out of life on that 


sum, 
Faithfully yours, 
CocKNEY. 
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SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY P 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMENTS.” 


DEAR Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Constance 8.” 
belongs to a type of women only toocommon. She 
believes that an unnaturally small waist improves 
a woman’s figure. Anyone possessing the least 
artistic feeling in his composition knows what a 
mistaken idea this is. To behold the female 
human form divine distorted from its natural 
beauty into the thing which women call a 
‘‘good figure,” is enough to make angels weep 
and men of ordinary clay swear. ‘‘Constance”’ 
talks of schools where the figures of young girls, 
are ‘‘trained,’ and their poor little bodies sub- 
jected to the ‘‘most rigorous system of tight- 
lacing.” Really, Sir, is not this infamous, as well 
as ridiculous? ‘‘Constance”’ also says that she 
won her husband by her small waist. If 
this is true she is not to be congratulated, 
for she has a fool for her ‘‘lord and master.” No 
sensible man ever loved or married a girl because 
she had a small waist. Tight-lacing, Sir, should 
be abolished by law—first, because it is injurious to 
the health, as we know on the best medical 
authority; and secondly because it changes the most 
beautiful thing in nature, a woman’s form, into a 
hideous monstrosity. I am glad to see that the better 
class of society women have already discarded this 
insane fashion. If women generally were only 
little better judges of the beautiful than they are, 
there would be fewer of such fashions. 

Trusting you will find space for this protest, 
belieye me, 


Yours, &c., 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
South Kensington. 
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WHICH ARE THE BEST-LOOKING—THE 
ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, OR WELSH ?P 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparzE Moments.” 


DrEAR Sir,—In your issue of the 28th ult., 
“‘Commercial,” on yery slender grounds, comes to 
the conclusion that the Englishman is_ the 
handsomest, and that the Irish girlis the best- 
looking. 

According to some authorities, the Englishman 
is characterised by his round and high-coloured 
face, and his robust and compact build. His frame 
is not so developed as that of the Scotch and Irish— 
he is stouter; but his shoulders are square and 
wide. This type of Englishman, however, is 
exceedingly rare, and only to be found in anything 
like perfection in the South-Eastern Counties. If 
these counties are left out of account, and Wilts 
and Dorset only considered, instead of regular and 
well-formed facial features, high cheek bones are 
common. If Devonshire is then taken into con- 
sideration, a type of men neither so handsome as 
those found in the South-Eastern Counties, nor so 
ugly as those of Wilts or Dorset is met with; and 
if the rest of England is judged by itself, the men 
found will much more resemble both the Scotch 
and Irish, for the inhabitants haye much Celtic 
blood in their veins. What type, then, is to be 
chosen as the representative Englishman? An 
Englishman will choose an ideal sample from the 


12th December, 1891. 


South-Eastern Counties. A Scotchman, an Irish- 
man, and a Welshman will chcose one as far re- 
moved from the ideal as possible, and hence a 
divergence of opinion which can neyer be- 
reconciled. Evidently, therefore, your corre- 
spondent is an English ‘ Commercial.” ‘What 
makes me most certain that he is not a Welshman 
is because he isso very unfair to the Welsh as to 
condemn them because ‘‘they have a too great 
predilection for talking through the nore to lay 
much claim to good looks.” We never heard 
before that ‘‘talking” could be seen. He is nota 
Scotchman, because he seems inclined to give them 
credit for being fairly clean collectively. while 
individually they are dirty. We always thought 
that the whole was made up of its parts. And he is 
not an Irishman, because he refuses to give the 
Trish entire pre-eminence. My opinion is that an 
Englishman, because he is English, will think ho 
is the best-looking. A Welshman, a Scotchman, 
and an Irishman will all admire their own handsome 
selyes so much that no other competitor would bs 
tolerated by either of them. 

As to the girls, I am inclined to the opinion that, 
if the other fair charmers were away, I would be 
heartily content with cither. Because I am a 
Scotchman, however, and think that Huglishmen 
are most effeminate, I am aleo inclined to think 
that English girls aro most effeminate, and henco 
my “‘ predilection,” to use one of ‘‘ Commercial’s”’ 
words for English girls. 

Iam, yours &c., 


Portree. HIGHLANDER. 

20: 

WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


Drar Srr,—I have been very much interested 
for the past few weeks with the numerous letters 
on the above subject which haye appeared in your 
pages, but one thing hassurprised me. I have seen 
no letters from married women. All the indignant 
protests appear to haye emanated from young un- 
married ladies, and members of the sterner sex. I 
think, therefore, a letter from one who, being 
married, has no necessity to catch the men, will 
perhaps be ‘of interest—at any rate, it will give our 
side of the question. 

In the first place, I will admit that some girls un- 
doubtedly dress to catch husbands, or at least that 
complexion may be put upon the matter by the 
sterner sex. ; 

In my own case and in those of others of my 
married Jady friends, I am sure we dress more with 
the intention of pleasing our husbands than to 
please ourselyes, for in my opinion eyery wife 
should look as bright and neat as possible when the 
partner of her joys and sorrows comes home from 
his day’s worries at business. It assists in making 
his life more pleasant, when he finds a neatly- 
dressed wife with a smiling face, and a bright, 
cheery room to welcome him. ¢ 

I certainly don’t agreo with ‘‘Sammy,” that we 
dress to please one another. Surely he would not 
haye his wife untidy ? No, sir, we (married 
women) dress chiefly to please our ‘“‘hubbies.” 


Yours sincerely, 
A Lapy ADMIRER, 
ee ST EG ee 


' Watchmaker: ‘‘What is the most essential 
feature of a cheap watch ?”’ 
Bright Apprentice : ‘‘ Its resemblance to a costly 
one.” 
——:0:—— 
Wife (back from the country): ‘‘I don’t believe 
you have swept the room since I went away.” 
Husband: ‘‘ There was no need of it. I just 
dhe up my trousers and kept them out of the 
irt.”” . 
——:0:—— 
“TI thought you said you neyer would accept 
Charlie ?” said Maud. 
‘*So I did—but he 
he proposed, and—we 
turned Ethel. 


ut his arm around me when 
, I yielded to pressure,” re-~ 


= 


12th December, 1891. 
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The following “eg Ae been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
ae for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr, OC. HE. CLEMeEnTs, 
10, Osborne-street, 
Oldham-road, 
Manchester. 


The Stotvatvay. 


_—— 


32 HE ice was heavy on the Baltic that 
season—it was the latter part of 
1876—and we expected to be in 
England by Christmas; but the 
weather was clear and fine, and the 
old boatswain found time that Sun- 


= 
day morning to drop his whistle to the end of his 
lanyard and step into the galley to warm his 


hands for a few minutes. He lit his pipe with a 
red see and turning to the ship’s only passenger, 
said : \ 

You was a sayin’ last night, sir, that you hadn’t 
got no faith in stowaways. Well, no more have I, 
generally speakin’ ; but I once ran foul of one that 
wasn’t so bad as the rest. It’s nighon to six years 
ago, when I was quarter-master in a steamer—th> 
Zebra—lyin’ at her wharf in Calcutta, and loadin’ 
up for Glasgow. The Hooghly was crowded with 
sailing vessels that couldn’t get no crews, and most 
of their men had deserted and shipped in steamers 
that was goin’ through the Suez Canal, that had 
just been opened. They all wanted to get home 
‘quick, you see, and to go by the newfangled route, 
to saye making a four months’ run round the 
Cape. 

The steamers had all the men they wanted, and 
a sight more offers from good able-bodied seamen 
than they could take. The Zebra was to touch 
at Londonderry on her way home, and the night 
that we cast loose at Calcutta with the pilot on 
board, and dropped down the river with the tide, 
the skipper was grumblin’ like a bear, because, 
somehow or other, he had shipped five more men 
than he wanted. Three of them were Irishmen, 
and, like the rest of the crew, they had got advance 
notes for a month’s pay, and cashed them—so, to 
say the truth, he was afraid they'd take French 
leave at Londonderry. 

The pilot had gone over the side, the watch had 
been set, and the steamer was driven down the 
Bay of Bengal, and getting well out towards the 
Indian Ocean, when there was a row for’ard, and 
the bo’sun came aft to where the skipper was 
standing onthepoop. He was draggin’ a youngster 
about sixteen years old, by the collar of the jacket, 
along with him. 

“I hooked him out of the fore hatch, your 
honour,” he says. ‘‘I heard him scratchin’ around, 
and I raised the hatchway and there he lay.” 

“I was tryin’ to get out, sir,” said the lad, very 
bold and polite. ‘‘I suppose I’m a stowaway, but 
Ima sailor and willing to work. I asked for a 
berth aboard the Zebra and couldn’t get it; so 
when they thought I was goin’ ashore in the 
dingey I slipped into the fore-hold. I’m bound for 
Magherafelt, in Londonderry, where my mother 
lives. I don’t want any pay, but if you’ll let me 
work my passage you won't be sorry for it.” 

Our skipper was a terribly rough man. Turning 
to me, he said: 

“ Quartermaster, put that young imp inirons for 
to-night. Ill see what it’s best to do with him in 
the mornin’. If he doesn’t go overboard it’s Glasgow 
he’ll land at, and not Londonderry.” 

I was sorry for the poor lad, but I had to obey 
orders, and the irons were soon on his wrists and 
ankles in the fo’e’stle. He was terribly upset, and 

E when I was on watch that night I went to him and 
Wy p - > 
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tried to cheer him up. It was getting on for four 
bells when the mate said he’d like to see the boy, 
and he went into the fo’c’stle. : 

‘Now, my lad,” he says, stooping over him 
with a lantern, ‘‘tell us all about it. What did 
you stow away for? Why didn’t you ship in a 
sailing vessel if you wanted to go home to see 
your mother ?” : 

‘Oh, sir,” says the youngster, with the tears in 
his eyes, as he sat up alongside of the post that he 
was tied to, ‘“‘I should have been too late, and 
she’d have been in the poorhouse. You see, I ran 
away from home two years ago, and went to sea, 
because I was the oldest of the three, and she 
wasn’t able to feed us all. I’ve sent her a little 
money since then, and I’ve had letters from her, 
but I’ye neyer seen her, The day before yester- 
day I got a letter sayin’ that poor Sallie, my little 
sister, sir, was dead. It had taken all her money 
to bury her, and the quarter’s rent will be due in a 
month. If itis not paid she will be put out. I 
have saved £15, and I wanted to give it to her with 
my own hands. I wish now I had sent it to her ; 
but, maybe, I can post it to her at Londonderry, if 
he takes me on to Glasgow.” 

Dashed if the mate’s eyes weren't dim, 
and I couldn’t see yery clearly myself when the 
youngster stopped talkin’. 

‘‘Hold up your head, my lad,” says the mate, 
‘and I’ll say a word or two to the skipper.” 

He went out of the fo’c’stle, and I followed 
him close enough to hear the boy’s story told 
again. 

The skipper thought about it for a few 
seconds. Then hespoke; and we both knew by the 
tones of his yoice that one of his hardest fits was 
on him. 

‘‘T don’t see,” he said, ‘““what I have to do 
with all this. I don’t want any more hands, 
and I won’t have any more. But we can stand 
another passenger. You say the youngster has 
£15. Well, he can pay part of his fare at least, 
and I will give him a cabin berth and set him 
ashore at Londonderry. Go and get the money 
from him.” 

But the mate’s face showed plain enough that the 
irons should go on him first. The skipper saw it, and 
called to me to uniron the lad and bring him out of 
the fo’c’stle. 

When he was on the main deck the skipper says 
to him : 

“Youngster, the mate tells me that you have 
£15 about you?” 

“Yes, sir,” says the boy. 

‘Hand it over,” says the skipper shortly. 

The boy turned white, but he pulled a little 
canvas bag from his bosom and gave it to the 
skipper, who counted fifteen ten-rupee-notes out 
of it. 

“‘Now this,” he says, ‘‘won’t half-pay your 
passage to Londonderry; but I won’t be hard on 
you. Youcan go aft, and the steward will give 
you a berth.” 

The youngster walked aft without a word, and 
from that minute until the vessel was off the coast 
of Ireland he hardly spoke at all; and some of the 
passengers, who didn’t know his story, said he was 
going home to die, he drooped and looked so pale 
and weak. ; 

It was an awful night that saw us off the 
shore of Londonderry; a dead lee shore it was 
then, and the steamer with a broken shaft drifting 
on toit. We could hear the waves breaking near 
us, and we had passed the light that we should 
haye been makin’ for. 

‘‘Mr. Reynolds,” said the skipper to the mate, 
as they stood together on the bridge, ‘‘ we'll be on 
the rocks in half-an-hour.” 

‘Seems so, sir,” said the mate, stiffly. He had 
not liked the skipper since the boy’s money was 
taken from him in the Bay of Bengal. 

The water was far too deep to let go an anchor, 
even if one could have held, which it couldn’t in 
the gale. Enough head sail had been set to keep 
the steamer from broachin’-to, but all hands saw 
that, as things were goin’, she would soon be on 
the rocks. 

Suddenly the skipper started as someone touched 
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him on the shoulder. The youngster was standing 
beside him. 

‘‘T was born on that coast, sir,” he said, very 
slow, ‘‘and I know every rock on it. I know, 
besides, a channel on the port bow. We'll soon be 
off it. Shall I take you in?” 

‘‘ Tf you think you can,” says the skipper, ‘do. 
Tt don’t make much difference,” he says, turnin’ 
to the mate, ‘‘for we’re bound to go ashore any- 
how. Ill give him the wheel.” 

The youngster took the wheel, and headed her, 
it seemed to all of us, for where the breakers 
sounded loudest. The big fellow that helped him 
was told to do just as the lad ordered him. It 
was a ticklish time for all hands. But, all at once 
the rocks seemed to open in front, and the 
steamer ran through a passage not fifty yards 
across, and in five minutes we were at anchor in 
smooth water. 

The next mornin’ the skipper says to his pas- 
senger— 

‘ Here’s £15 that I owe you; and the company 
will cash this for you, sir, for sayin’ their ship.” ~ 
And he gave the youngster an order for £100. 

There was nothin’ proud about the lad. He 
took the money, paid his mother’s rent, and gave 
her a snug sum for housekeepin’. What became 
of him? Well, he and I have been shipmates 
pretty nigh ever since, though he’s heaved many a 
knot ahead of me. That’s him callin’ me now, 
concluded the boatswain, pressing the fire out of 
his pipe with his thumb, and going out on the 
deck, where the master wanted him to muster the 
men to Sunday service. 
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“‘T am about to renew my acquaintance with 
old friends,’ remarked Funnysides, as he opened 
the latest budget of new jokes. 

——-:0: — 

It rather disgusted a ’cute Yorkshireman who 
went to a neighbour’s barn to steal a cow, to find, 
when he got the animal home, that it was his own 
cow, which his neighbour had stolen earlier in the 
night. 
10: 

“Pa, is Nap anything like Old Maid?” asked 
young hopeful. 

‘No, my son,” responded the father, who had 
been there, ‘‘ but itis a good deal like beggar my 
neighbour.” 


——:0: 
Hunker (who wants to propose): ‘‘ Miss Scadds, 
let us go out on to the terrace. Shall I get your 
wrap ” 
Miss Scadds: ‘‘Thanks, but I shan’t need it. 
You might put on your overcoat, however.” 
——0: 
Hz GAvE Her as Goop As Suz SENT.—Census- 
taker (to cross-looking old maid): ‘‘ How old are 
you, madam?” 
Old Maid (angrily): ‘“‘Three hundred years old.” 
Census-taker (after glancing at her critically): 
‘Well, madam, you look it.” 
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‘You do that again and I'll tell your wife,” said 
the new maid, with an indignant air to her master, 
who had just stolen a kiss. 

* All right,” he replied. ‘‘If you do, though, Pll 
tell her it was a mistake on my part, brought about 
by your haying her dress on.” 

—:0:—— 

Desk: ‘‘Do you believe in writing anony- 
mously ?” 

Quill: ‘Well, I’ve often wished that one of my 
productions had been anonymous.” 

Desk: ‘‘ What was it?” 

Quill: ‘A letter proposing to Mrs. Quill.” 
:0:—— 

‘“<T thought Sharp was in loye with the soprano 
of the choir; he has just married the contralto.” 

‘‘He was in love with the soprano, I belieye, 
but he transferred his affection to the contralto. 
You see, he thought a low-voiced wife would be 
better than a high-yoiced one, Sharp has a long 
head; he was looking to the future.” : 


ae. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN ACTRESS. 


Acting is an art which must be learned by hard 
study both on and off the stage. It requires much 
and varied preparation. 
- A young woman may be exceptionally well 
' gifted. She may be pretty, have a good facial ex- 
pression, a fine speaking voice, a commanding 
stature, and have the necessary physical conditions, 
and yet bo unable to portray the emotions of the 
_ human mind in such a manner as to bo entertain- 
ing and intelligible to others. 

Let any one go upon the stage before anaudience 
and say the same things and act the same deeds 
which ordinarily occur in everyday life, and he will 
appear wholly stupid and uninteresting. 

People must be taught how they should act, move, 
walk, speak, and sing, if they are to do these things 
so perfestly as to please others. 

Long ago, nature might have been so lavish 
with her children that each man and woman said 
and did exactly the right thing at the right time 
and with exactly the right expression. But all 
that has passed away. We are taught in etiquette 
books and in society to conceal our emotions. A 
lady -like monotone with smooth and even accent, 
and a voice that never rises or falls beyond a 
certain pitch, are things ordinarily to be cultivated. 
Never, m ordinary parlour conversation, must the 
face express extreme emotion. Passion, rage, 
anger, disgust, contempt, pleasure, and surprise 
must all be veiled beneath an outward mask of 
serenity. The woman of breeding will never 
show by the lifting of an eyelid that she thinks 
a person is bad - tempered, unkind, or even 
eruel. At all times a beautiful ealm over- 
spreads her features; she walks slowly, speaks 
deliberately, and whatever effect she may wish to 
produce, she does entirely by means of little ways 
and actions that are pretty rather than effective. 
In a parlour this may be quite agreeable, but upon 
the stage the effect is lost, and the woman would 
appear inane and lifeless. 

It is because of this that theatrical managers 
dread the society woman who goes upon the stage. 
Sho may, in the first place, have prestige and name 
as a social leader, and if she is connected witha good 
family and has gone upon the stage because of 
domestic or other disturbances, this fact goes far to 
arouse curiosity in adyance from an indulgent 
public who are willing to go once to see her behind 
the footlights. 3 

All this is very well as long as the novelty 
lasts ; but when the society woman has been seen 
once by all the world, she sinks into oblivion in the 
minds of the fair-minded public. Occasionally 
there will be one who will find that she has chosen 
the proper vocation, and will, after a time, devote 
herself to study so earnestly that good results are 
achieyed; but more often there is no improvement 
after the first week, and the manager finds that he 
hus a star who is a white elephant upon his 
hands, and who cannot keep her place before the 
public. 

A successful actress must be highly nervous, she 
must be scared when she goes behind the footlights, 
her heart must beat faster as she sees the audience. 
There must be a state of nervous tremor, and she 
must feel in sympathy with the audience, or shé 
will be wholly unsuccessful in catching their atten- 
tion and holding their interest throughout the part. 

One of the first tests in examining candidates is 
to put them upon the stage, and, after picturing a 
dramatic scene and locating the characters, ask 
them to say certain lines. When I am testing the 
capabilities of an amateur I say to the young 
woman, ‘“‘Suppose that opposite you stands 
your lover; between you and him is your father, 
who objects to your attachment for your lover and 
seeks to estrange you. A woman, who is the heayy 
villain of the play, stands in the background, 
scowling and lowering upon you. Your lover 
says: ‘I was wrong. Forgive—forgiye. Show 
this woman that you can forgive.’ How would 
you reply, and where would you locate these 
characters ?”’ Bo 

A young woman with the true dramatic instinct 
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will locate all the characters, put them in their 


‘right positions upon the stage, and, keeping each 
one in her own mind, will say her lines so vividly 
that you can see in your mind’s eye each and every 
character. She may not, being untaught, say the 
lines with proper inflection, but you can plainly see 
that she realises how many people are upon the 
stage, where they are, and to whom she would look 
when making an appeal. — 

Another girl, with a good voice, and apparently 
the same dramatic qualities as the other, will 
haye a vague look in her eyes, and will say the 
lines looking here and there and yet nowhere in 
particular, thus robbing them of all interest, 


$ 


ON BOARD AN OCEAN SKIMMER. 
LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


To a person accustoméd to spend all his life on 
dry land a first voyage on board ship opens up 
many novel experiences—experiences which not 
only keep one amused and imterested by the 


routine on board ship, but which impress -the |, 


details of the voyage on one’s memory as they 
never would be in a subsequent one. ; 

In a large ship, carrying nearly a thousand 
passengers—such as the one I went to Australia by 


—one meets ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men ”— 


and women too, for that matter—and it is extra- 


rordinary how soon people form themselves into 


sets. There is a freedom on board ship which the 


passengers seem to take naturally to, but which | 


would not be tolerated for one moment on land. In 
fact, after about a week, everybody is as much at 
home as they would be in the midst of their own 
immediate circle of friends. The afternoon teas do 
a great deal in bringing this state of affairs into 
existence. These gatherings are promoted by the 
various passengers at their own expense (all the 
other meals being provided by the companies), and 
invitations to these social gatherings are equiva- 
lent at sea to acallon shore. At these little re- 
unions all the latest news is discussed and opinions 
freely expressed, just as if one were at home. 

On board ship the day and night are divided 
into six watches of four hours each. These watches 
commence at noon, 4 pim., 8 p-m., midnight, 
4a.m., and 8 a.m., at each of which a change of 
officers and men takes place, A single stroke of 
the bell a quarter of an hour before each period 
warns the on-coming men to prepare for duty. 


The bells are rung once for the first half-hour after |- 


change of watch, and an extra stroke for 
each half-hour after, and so on—till eight bells 
comes at the next watch. This is continued all 
through the day and night, and is a welcome sound 
in the dead of night, when one hears nothing but 
the dull; monotonous sound of the waves beating 
against the sides of the vessel. 

Another cheering sound on dark nights is the 
call of the ‘‘ look-out” man stationed in the 
bows of the ship, whose duty it is whenever the 
bells are sounded to sing out in a loud voice, 
‘Lights are bright; and all’s well!” The “‘lights” 
are the all-important ‘‘red and green” which are 
carried on the port and starboard of ships, and 
vies, are reflected forward only, being darkened 
behind. 


The safety from collision depends entirely on the 


efficiency of these lights, and on the good watch 
kept by the look-out men. . 

On along voyage, say of six weeks’ duration, it 
is not to be wondered at if all the varied joys and 
sorrows that flesh is heir to should happen. we 

In our case, we had a couple of births and a 
death. It is true we had no marriages on board, 
but I noticed so many young people making the 
best use of their time in taking moonlight walks that 
I am almost inclined to wager that the yoyage was 
responsible for at least half-a-dozen subsequent 
unions. ; 

I thought, immediately I got on board, that it 
would be impossible for me to spend any money 


until I arrived at Adelaide, but I was much. 
mistaken. There was always a fund being raised 


community. He is the sheriff.” 


‘hard to collect ?’* — 


will do our 
if : 


for somebody or something; perhaps one — a it 
would be for a scramble of sweets for the childre Di 
on another occasion for prizes for sports; on a thitd 
day it would be for a sailor who had met with an 
accident. Perhaps only a few pence were asked, 
but always something, and we were glad to join. 
There is another call—and a serious one-—which, 
in fact, should be prohibited on board ship. It is 


that of gambling. Many play cards for high 


a 


stakes, and I haye-seen people gain or lose as much 


| as ten pounds a day by this means alone. 


There is plenty of amusement on board, a couple 
of .pianos andan organ~being allowed to each 


‘steamer. Concerts are-promoted, and, occasionally 
|a dramatic company of no mean order is got 
| together. -A fancy dress ball is also generally 


arranged, and proves an astonishing ‘success—not 
unmixed with humour because the passengers are 
not prepared for such an eyent, and their ingenuity 
is taxed to the utmost. On Sunday, service is con- 
ducted in the largest saloon. In the. absence of a 


clergyman, the captain reads the prayérs, the sing-- 


ing being led by a choir formed amongst the 
passengers. ee 
> Sag 
Mrs. McCarthy: ‘‘Yer wages is two shillings 
short this wake, Moike.” 


Mr. McCarthy: “‘Yis, Mary Ann: We had an 


explosion on Toosday, an’ th’ foorman docked me 

fer the toime Oi wuz in th’ air.” 

os 10x——- 

_ “That was a very reasonable requést the Rey. Mr. 

Whitetie made last Sunday.” 
“ What-was it?” 


“He requested that no buttons be contributed . 


for the heathen—without garments attached to 
them,” $2 


ey —:0:—— : 
Loyer (somewhat puzzled at something his best 
girl has said): ‘‘I don’t know what tomake of you, 
Matilda.” 


Best girl (with her eyes speaking volumes): : 


“You don’t? Why, George, I didn’t know you 


were so stupid.” 


——— Oa 


EpirortaAL RESIGNATION.—A provincial editor, 


in retiring ftom the control of a newspaper, prints 
this valedictory addtess : “It is with a feeling of 
sadness that we retire from the active editorial con- 
trol of this paper, but we leave our journal with a 
gentleman who is abler than we are, financially, to 
handle it, This gentleman is well known in this 
eer gg Nae 
Jones: ‘Yes, sir, it is mighty hard to collect 
money ‘just now, I know it.” 
Smith : ‘Indeed, have you 
failed?” a 
Jones: ‘‘Oh, no,” “ 
Smith :‘‘ How, then, do you know that 


tried to collect and od 


money is ~ 
es - aa 


Jones: ‘‘ Because several, people have tried to 


collect of me.” 
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“So yours was 2. case of love at first 


- Friend : 
sight P”’ 
._ Mrs. 
in love with my dear husband the moment I set 


Getthere: ‘‘Yes, indeed: I fell desperately a 


eyes upon him. I remember it as distinotly as if it. a 


were yesterday. I was walking with papa on the 


beach at Hastings, when suddenly papa stopped; 


nan worth a million.’ ”’ 


and, pointing him out, said, ‘There, my dear, is a ee 
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W A LADY CLERK LIVES ON <1 


oCRWEEK.. 


BY A LAWYER’S TYPEWRITER. 


if 


4 It is now nearly four years since I came up to 
3 _ London, ‘to seek my fortune”’ in ‘the fullest 
acceptation of the term; for in my case ‘‘fortune” 
and “daily bread” were—and. still are—synony- 
_™mous terms. Both my parents were dead; my 
relations were few and yery poor; and’ a few 
pounds, saved from the sale of the furniture in the 
_ dear old home, were literally all that lay between 
me and absolute destitution. I had reseived an 
_ average middle-class education; but either I was 
_ an exceptionally dull girl, or I had failed to profit 
4 _by it; and I knew that Ihad no more chance of 
_ earning my living as a governess than I had of 
_ being appointed housekeeper at Buckingham 
; Palace. _f sectred some very modest apartments 
at Kennin gton, and set myself to work to solve the 
following problem:—Given, a young woman, 
twenty-two years of ago, with a healthy constitution, 
plenty of determination, and no “<< accomplish- 
- ments to find her employment, 
_,Ab! it was dreary work. My tastes, and the 
ideas inculcated at home, rebelled against domestic 
service; the miserable pittance earned, and the 
long hours worked by shop-girls filled me with 
dread ; I knew my arithmetic was far too shaky 
for me to undertake. the post.of a “lady” book- 
keeper; and after some weeks’ weary waiting I was 
beginning to despair, when t 


A “HAPPY THOUGHT” DAWNED ON MY BRAIN. 


__ I noticed that advertisements for skilful type- 
_ writers appeared with tolerable frequency in the 
_ papers; I inquired the cost of instruction: and 
_ then—having still the nucleus of my little fortune 
_ untouched—I bought a typewriter, and determined 
_ to teach myself. The cost of the instrutient 
_ swallowed up two-thirds of my money; but I 
_ worked at it incessantly—many more hours per day 
~ than I could haye done in the typewriting classes — 
and in the course of a very few weeks I could 
_ manage one hundred words a minute clearly and 
correctly. ’ 


Then I advertised, stating that I would provide. 


my own type-writer. For a time I worked at home 
for law stationers and others; but I lost so much 
_ time fetching the work and cariying it back again’ 
_ that I decided to'search for a permanent situation 
_ in a solicitor’s office. As my intention isto de- 
- scribe how 4& Woman can manage to live in London 
2 on a yery limited income, it is unnecessary to de- 
‘3 tail the difficulties I encountered. At last I suc: 
ceeded, and secured the “berth” Inow hold. At 
- first Lonly received 15s. a week ; but at thé end of 
_ thrée months that was raised to a pound; and that 
_ is the remuneration for which my employers claim 
» my services from half-past nine in the morning 
: Fill half-past. five in the eyening for the first. five 
_ days in the week; on Saturdays I got away at half- 


past one, ~ SP 
_ _ Just a few words to describe my duties, which if 
_ not very onerons, leave me very little leisure during 
_ office hours. I am called into thé room: of the 

junior partner, as soon as I have removed my hat 
and cloak ; and, seated at my typo-writer,; 

© | HAVE TO PRINT OFF REPLIES 

to those of the morning’s letters which can bo 
answered at once ‘There isa good deal of corre- 
spondence in our office, and I have to write letters 
nearly all the morning. In the aftérnoon thére are 
documents of every description to copy ; and in the 
evening another batch of letters to get off. Of 
course the replies. are dictated to me, and I am 
expected to. ke: P up with the rate of dictation, be it 
fast or slow. It is weary work; and at times— 
when the ‘‘ dictator” hesitates or ‘“ repeats him- 
self,” as we say—it is as much a strain on the 
head as on the hands. My employers are honour- 
able men, but they believe in getting full value 
for the salaries they pay; and it is very rarely 


Z 


| winter, too, if we light it before we begin to dress 
in 


that Ihave an idle half-hour, either morning or 
afternoon. I like the work, and I can do it without 
much effort; buf I know many girls who hayo 
broken down in the attempt to keep it up, day 
after day, week after week. ; 

Hyéry Saturday I receive a golden sovereign 
from the cashier, and that weekly pound stefling 
forms my entite income. Many a woman who 
spénds a couple of hundred a year on dress alone 
would be horrified at the idea of paying for rent, 
clothes, washing, food—everything, in fact—out of 
such asum; but it can be done, and after a fow 
bitter lessons haye been learnt from experience, it 
‘is by no means as difficult a task as it seems. I 
am very fortunaté in haying what schoolboys call 
‘‘a chum ”—a girl who, like myself, is employed in 
the City—and we liye together : 


A FAR CHEAPER ARRANGEMENT THAN ‘* BOARDING” 


with a family, I can assure you. We havea parlour 
and bedroom, communicating by folding-doors, ina 
very quiet street near the Oval. For these we pay 
seven shillings a week, doing our own ‘‘attend- 
ance.” The furniture is our own—the rooms 
being let unfurnished, which makes a difference of 
many shillings a week. Ek 

We tried furnished apartments at first, but the 
weekly rent madé a terrible hole in our money; 80 
we managed to buy a fow absolutély necessary 
articles of furniture, and for the first few months 
‘Cencamped” in our rooms in a very rough-and- 
ready fashion. But feminine fingers can hide many 
defects, and as each week saw something else pur- 
chased for the comfort or adornment of our little 
home, at the end of six months our rooms were as 
pretty and as cosy as the most fastidious could 

esire. ty” 


Woe burn lamps, there being a “‘ difficulty 
with our landlady about the quantity of gas we 
consumed; we get in our coals a hundredweight at 
atime, and we reckon that light and fuel costs about 
1g. 2d. a week all the year round. We cater and 
cook for ourselves, and the change from the routine 
of office work to thé domestic duties of home is very 
pleasant. Glancing over our housekeeping-book— 
for we are terribly particular over our accounts— 
I see that it costs us as nearly as possible eleven 
shillings a week forfood. This may seem high, but 
neither of us dine in town. We each have a natty 
little sandwich case, which we fill every morning, 
and carry with us to the City. When my lunch 
hour comes, and most of the clerks have gone out, 


| ENJOY MY MODEST REPAST IN THE OFFICE, 


and then, if the weather is fine, go out for a stroll, 
taking a glass of milk at a confectioner’s, to wash 
down my sandwiches. If it is wet, a glass of water 
from the office filter has to answer my purpose, and 
I have a quiet read by the fire till it is time to 
resume work: ; 

Thanks to the Electric Railway, I get into the 
City very easily from the station at the Oval, and 
at the trifling cost of one penny. When the 
weather is good [ walk home, when it is wet I 
ride; and I put down my average travelling 
expenses at 9d. a week. As our mid-day meal 
is far from substantial, we always have a good 
breakfast before we start out. Our matiutinal cup 
of coffee is accompanied by a dish of toasted bacon 
or some other little luxury. Then when we reach 
home in the evening we have a “high tea,” for 
which we have always excellent appetites. We are 
somewhat inclined to dawdle over this meal, unless 
wo are going out anywhere particular; and as it is 
often half-past seven before we have washed up the 
tea things, and tidied up generally, a very light 
supper—sometimes just a biscuit—is all we want 
before we retire. 

Thanks to celluloid collars and cufts, 


OUR:LAUNDRY BILLS ARE NOT.VERY HEAVY; 


I think mine averages as nearly as possible nine- 
pence a week. And I must not forget to mention 
our little oil-stove. In summer we rarely lifht a 
fire; and our stove suffices for boiling, frying, or 
stewing, being a very economical little affair. In 


he morning, it warms the room beautifully ; 
and we are saved the trouble—and the cost—of 


A 


lighting a fire, which only begins to burn up nicély 
and to really heat the room just when we haye to 


start out. 
Now you can see how the bulk of my income is 


spent:— 


8. d. 

Rent (my share) 3 6 
Coals and Oil... nse 
Housekeeping... 5 6 
Travelling  ... 0 9 
Laundress 0 9 
Sititidriss 0. is aae bee 
12°43 


Please don’t smile at that last item. ‘“‘Sundries”’ 
haye to include quite a lot of things that the 
masculine mind would never think of. 

So.you see I haye—roughly speaking—eight 
shillings a week for pocket-monsy and diess, 
Quite one half of this goes for the latteritem. A 
girl going into the City each day must dress witha 
certain amount of style; it doesn’t do to wear the 
same dress all the year round, even if it be far 
from shabby ; and the difficulty is to steer between 
the Charbydis of buying expensive materials, which 
have to be worn while they aré good, though the 
fashion may have changéd, and the Scylla of pur- 
chasing cheap things, which look well for only a 
very short time. I know that thé pirl who 
succeeds in doing this, who is ‘‘ nattily,” yet 
neatly, dressed, well ‘‘shod,’” and well gloved, on 
ten pounds a year, is a very good manager indeed 

The other four shillings—sometimes a little legs, 
I am sorry to say—goes into the Post Office 
Savings Bank, where I have quite 


A NICE LITTLE SUM IN CASE OF SICKNESS, 


and from which comes the cost of tho annual trip 
to the sea-side. My chum and I manage to enjoy 
a very pleasant fortnight’s holiday for something 
considerably less than & fiye-pound note each. 

It is sad to think that there are thousands of 
girls in London—some of them possibly, who were 
as carefully nurtured as I—who havo to keep body 
and soul together on a sum far less than that which 
I earn. To these my pound a week may seom a 
comfortable income. But I have written this 
description of how I manage for the benefit of those 
girls who may be hesitating between accepting the 
charity of friends, and earning their own liying; 
girls who could hardly sink to the life of a factory 
hand, who must haye some sort of refinement in 
their surroundings, and who are undecided whether 
to strike out for themselves or to live a life of 
dependence on some relative in whose house they 
will be “‘ tolerated’ rather than made welcome, and 
to whom they will haye to be indebted for every 
dress they wear and every sixpence of pocket- 
money. To all such I would say: Hesitate no 
longer; make up your mind to ‘‘ paddle your own 
canoe; it is hard work, I admit; but independence 
is just as sweet toa woman as to a man; and that 
that independence can be comfortably maintained 
on a pound a week, I have striven, not unsatis- 
factorily, I hope, to demonstrate. . 


Sead aSEE: tlt Ss Se 


“Mamma,” said a little boy, who had beech sont 
to dry a towel before the fire, ‘I think it’s dons 
now, for it’s quite brown,” 

10! 

Sweet Seventeen (at ball) to partner: ‘I never 
knew until to-night that you had relatives in the 


City.” 
Swain: ‘‘ But I have none.” 
8. S.: “That is strange. Iheard Mr. Brown say 


that you frequently visit your uncle.” 


10: 


His Reverence (who meets two of his parishicnars 
with black eyes): ‘‘ What’s this I seo, Pat 
Murphy?” . : 

Murphy: ‘Sure we've been fixing our old 
dispute, yer riverencé! His worship tould to us to 
try and sittle it out o’ Coort, and we’v6 done it.” 

His Reverence: ‘‘ And now, I suppose you're off 


to the photographers ?”’ 


3*0 


Popular Reettattons. 


a 
BY W. E. MANNING. 
Se 


MY RIDE ACROSS THE DESERT. 


*Twas during the war in the far-away Hast. 
The Arabs had surrounded our town, and knew, 
That supplies were short and the town was weak, 
ae gallant defenders, though staunch, were 
ew. 


There was only a handful of Europeans, 

And the two or three guns we had were small, 
So if a desperate attack were made, 

It seemed almost certain the town must fall, 


We'd had now and then a skirmish, ’tis true, 
Though nothing to cause us a great alarm ; 
But the night I went on my perilous ride 
The rebels had gathered and meant us harm. 


They'd surrounded the town in hundreds strong, 
And from what the resident natives said, 
We had most to fear from the treacherous sheikh 
Who'd poe ies the command and was at their 
head. 


He had no respect for the little babes, 
Or the mothers full of worry and care. 
Man, woman, or child, it mattered not, 
For he showed no pity, and would not spare, 


And this danger threatened us day by day— 
The danger of innocents being slain ; 

But we prayed the relief might come in time, 
As we scanned each hour the desolate plain. 


We were anxious, I own it; we knew too well 
The little chance of success we’d got; 

But if any man says that we were afraid, 
He lies, and, moreover, I’d have him shot. 


There wasn’t one man in our little band 

Who wouldn’t haye given ten times his life 
To saye the little innocent ones 

To each widowed mother and sorrowing wife. 


The worst came at last, the yery worst. 

We were nearing the end of our food supply, 
And if the aid didn’t very soon come, 

Those in the town must starve and die. 


*Twas then an idea came into my mind, 
Cogid we not let the approaching aid know 
The'straits we were in? Then the query arose: 
How could a man get past the foe ? 


I thought of the children, the mothers, and wives, 
Who might starve, whilst we stood helpless to aid ; 
But ’twas only the thought of a moment then, 
For I knew that an effort had to be made. 


So I made up my mind to attempt a feat, 
Though certain death, to all, it appeared ; 
Jf successful, enough; if I fell, I knew 
My memory would linger and be revered. 


I went to the Colonel and offered to go— 

To ride in the dark and silence of night, 
Across the far-reaching desert of sand, 

To the army, with news of our pitiful plight. 


The Colonel at first declined to accede : 
‘Tis madness—’tis hopeless madness!” he said. 
But I spoke of the helpless ones there in our midst, 
Waiting for succour, starving for bread ! 


At last I prevailed, and with tears in his eyes, 
He, a Commander, and one well known, 
Took my hand, yes, a private’s hand, 
In a tender, brotherly clasp, in his own. 


At night, when darkness had settled o’er 
The desolate and barren, sandy waste, 

I mounted the fleetest horse we had, 
And prepared for all that had to be faced. 


Many stood ready to watch me start 
Out on that desperate, perilous ride, 
And many fair hands held mine in theirs, 
With tears, and feelings that none could hide. 


* Vols. L, IL, IIL, IV., and V poem 

a Dey . of these 8 arenow 
ready, each volume “containing twelve recitations; price 
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With a cautious look 1ound I left the gates, 
And waved them a buoyant, a hopeful adieu ; 
Then, leaning well forward, I whipped my mare 
Into a gallop, and away she flew. 
Speeding along ata rapid pace, 
We soon left the old town far behind ; 
I gave the mare rein, and taking the hint, 
She dashed o’er the desert more like the wind. 


"Twas a terrible risk, for I knew, perhaps, 
The Arabs encamped so near at hand 

Might hear the thud of the panting steed 

~ As her hoofs came down on the desert sand. 


For an hour I galloped briskly along, 

Then I turned, for a sound had reached my ear, 
And looking I saw I had been perceived— 

Three horsemen were following in my rear. 


I murmured a prayer, and I dug my spurs 
Deep in the mare, then drew one breath; 
And leaning forward I set my teeth, 
For a ride to victory, or to death ! 


I heard their shouts now close behind, 
And wildly urging the mare to fly, 

I drew my revolver and turned and fired; 
"T'was a useless effort—the ball flew high. 


Nearer and nearer the horsemen came, 
Gaining fast on my panting steed, 

Still, though the shots flew thickly around, 
The noble animal kept her speed. 


I turned once more, and aiming low 
Fired at the first and néarest to hand, 
His arms flew up and he swerved, and fell 
A corse on the soft and yielding sand. 


Great heavens! I saw with a sickening heart, 
My dusky foes were gaining ground ; 

Then a shot whizzed by, and another struck 
The saddle- back, as I glanced around. 


As the enemy neared I fired again, 
My foremost pursuer swayed and fell; ; 
Then just at that moment I heard a sound, 
And I gaye a shout, for I knew it well. 


It must haye been heard by the mare herself, 
For she raised her head as the sound increased ; 
But her course was staid, for the Arab stopped, 
And her headlong pace as suddenly ceased. 
A shot had struck the poor beast, who reared, 
Pawing the air with her head raised high, 
And as I slipped from the saddle, she fell 
With a pitiful look and a whinnying cry. 


| I fired at the fast-flying Arab again, 


Intent on avenging the poor beast’s death ; 
My aim was sure, for he reeled and fell, | 
And on the moonlit sand drew his latest breath. 


The sound I had heard was the Highland pipes, 
And looking ahead I could plainly see, 

The expected relief was marching along. 
Before the day dawned the town was free. 


>  -— 


An old bachelor would like much to know what 
kind of a broom the young woman in the last novel 
used when she swept back the rayen ringlets from 
her classic brow. 


——:0:—-— 


“How came those holes in your elbows?” said 
Mrs. Smith to the irrepressible small boy. 

‘Oh, mother, I hid behind the sofa when Jack 
Bilson was sayin’ to our Jule that he’d take her, 
even if you had to be thrown in; and he didn’t 
know I was there, and so I held in and laughed in 
my sleeves till I burst ’em.” 


——:0:—— 


“We don’t sell spirits,” said a law-evading 
beerseller. ‘‘ We will give you a glass, and then if 
you want a biscuit we'll sell it to you for three- 
pence.” 

The ‘‘ good creature” was handed down a stiff 
glass and swallowed it, and the landlord handed 
his customer a biscuit, } 

‘‘ Well, no, I think not,” said the customer ; 
“you sell ’em too dear. I can get lots of ’em fiye 
or six for a penny elsewhere.” - 
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HE WOULDN’T DISAPPOINT THE 
PUBLIC. - | 


It was a maxim of Charles Mathews (the most 
finished “comedian the English stage has ever 
seen), and one which he invariably practised, that 
things should be taken as they came. Inthe Sand- 
wich Islands, on one occasion, he advertised a 
theatrical performance to commence at two o'clock. 

There was only one person in the house, but it 
was a rule with Mathews never to disappoint “‘ the 
public,” and he determined to go on with the 
show. ; 

He came on the stage, and bowed toa man of 
colour, who, in a white hat, was sitting in the 
stalls. The man solemnly returned the salute. 

Mathews went through the entire first act of ‘A 
Game of Speculation,” and the man of colour 
never once smiled, nor changed his position. 
Mathews nearly sent the prompter to him to make 
sure that he was alive. 

The curtain was lowered on the second act, and 
the man of colour was ‘‘still sitting.” 

Mathews felt bound in honour to reward per- 
sistency of this sort and gave him the third act, 
gag and all. A quarter of an hour after, the man 
of colour was still inthe same attitude, so Mathews 
went round and told him the show was over. 

He shook hands with the comedian, smiled, and 
asked him what it was all about. 


oo 


You seldom see a man so honest that he says to 
his wife: ‘‘Where did I leaye my coat?” He 
usually says: ‘‘ Where did you put it ?” 


— :0:—— 


Wife: ‘‘Do you remember, 
sermon was about this morning ? 

Husband: ‘‘I should say so. It was about forty 
minutes too long.” 


aS LE 


Henry, what the 


Mrs. Portly: ‘‘ Are you fond of looking at the 
stars?” 

Mr. Portly: ‘‘ Well, yes, sometimes; but as a 
rule the ballet is good enough for me,” * 


Peet ta 


Jack: « Hullo, Harry! What makes you look 
so blue this morning ?”’ 


_ Harry: ‘I’ve just had a tiff with my wife and . 
she is packing up to go home to her mother.” = 


fy Jack: ‘‘Pshaw! That’s nothing to my mis- 
fortune. I’ve had a tiff with my wife, and she has 
sent for her mother to come and stay with us.” 


ENLARGEMENT OF 


“SPARE MOMENTS.” 


As already announced, commencing with No. 161, 
dated 16th January, 1892, SPARE MOMENTS will be 
permanently enlarged to 24 pages. 

With the same issue (No. 161) we shall present 


A GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours) to be entitled 


“Ddle Moments.” 


from a design specially painted for us by 
ALFRED WOODRUFF, 


the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures. “Id!e Moments” is in Mr, Woodruff's best 
style, and will, we feel confident, attain a much larger 
sale than either of the last pictures. 


ES a ee ee ee a ee a ae 


The first edition will consist of TWO HUNDRED © 


THOUSAND COPIES. 
In No. 161, we shall commence the publication of a 


short story by W. CLARK RUSSELL, specially written . 


for SPARE MOMENTS by this talented author. 


SPECIAL PRIZE GOMPETITIONS 


will also be announced in No, 161 making the number © 
the biggest and best pennyworth of literature that has — 
ever been produced in this or any othercountry. Not- 
withstanding the immense cost of production, the price of — 


the 24-page number and the picture will be 
ONE PENNY ONLY. — 
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- _ 12th December, 1891. 


THE STAGE A CENTURY AGO. 


* 


A DRURY-LANE PAY-SHEET. 


When Macbeth was first played at the Globe 
Theatre, ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘‘ Banquo” made their 
first entrance on horseback. 

Up to the time of David Garrick the elocution of 
the English stago was stilted and unnatural. The 
audiences had been long accustomed to an elevation 
of the voice, with a sudden mechanical depression 
of the tones, calculated to excite admiration and 
applause ; to the just modulation of the words and 
concurring expression of the features from the 
genuine workings of nature, they had been 
strangers, at least for some time. Dayies,in his 
*‘ Life of Garrick,” says: ‘‘Garrick’s easy and 
familiar, yet forcible style of delivery, at first 
threw the critics into some hesitation concerning 
the propriety as well as novelty of his manner.” 
The famous actor, James Quin, after he 
had seen Garrick in some important character, 
declared peremptorily that, if the young 
fellow was right, then he and the rest 
of the players were wrong. The methods and 
naturalness of Garrick liye at the present time, 
while the artificialness of Quin and his compeers 
is completely forgotten. Even the stately 
declamation of John Philip Kemble is a thing of 
the past. ; 

When Garrick produced Macbeth at Drury Lane 
Theatre on the 19th of March, 1748, he wore a 
scarlet coat, silk stockings, snd a powdered wig, 
while Mrs. Pritchard, who was indeed a grand 
actress, as ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” was attired as a 
fashionable lady of the day. The singing 
witches were dressed in the most charming cos- 
tumes, some of white satin and lace, were rouged 
and powdered, and made to look as charming and 
attractive ag possible. The acting was good, but 
the costuming very bad—or, to say the least, in- 
appropriate. 

In the year 1773 the pay list of Drury Lane 
Theatre contained 180 names, and the weekly 
expenses were £522 7s. 6d. The salaries paid to 
the principal actors were strangely in contrast to 
those paid at the present day to actors and 
Ahege unfit to unloose the latchets of their 
shoes ! ; 


Here are some of them :— 


MEN, eave Ce 
James Lacy (lessee)... 16 13. 0 
David Garrick (lessee) 16 13 0 
David Garrick (actor) _... gira C0 ea) 
_Mr. S. Barry and wife 50 0 0 
Mr. King... Be 8 0 0 
~ “Mr. Reddish ... 8 0 0 
Mr. Jefferson x 8.02.0 
Mr. Dan and wifo ... S200 
Mr. Dibden ... et 6, Oi *0 
Mr. Banister and wife 6 0 0 
Mr. Clinch ... 210 0 

WOMEN. 
Mrs. Abington § 0 0 
Miss Pope § 0 0 
Miss Young ... TO". 0 

- SINGERS, 
Mr. Vernon ... S27 ORO 
Mrs. Smith ... (ope Ao) 
Miss Venables — Gin OaLO 

DANCERS, 
Mr. Daigville and wife 6, 0 0 
Signora Vidini_... STE) 
Mrs. Sutton ... or DELO. 20 
Mr. Grimaldi and wiie 6°00 


It is to Mrs. Siddons that audiences are indebted 
for the business of washing the hands in panto- 


mime in the sleep-walking scone in Macbeth. It 


was on the evening of February 2, 1784, that she 
first played the part of Lady Macbeth in London. 
Sheridan had watched her at rehearsal, and was not 
pleased at the innovation. Mrs. Pritchard, into 


whose shoes Mrs. Siddons was to step, always held 


“ware. SPs a 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


the lamp throughout the scene. Up to the very 
last moment, even when she was about to go on 
the stage, Sheridan begged Mrs, Siddons to cut out: 
this new business. She would listen to no entreaties, 
and the result was she fairly carried the audience 
by storm. Eyer since then Mrs. Siddons’ ‘‘ busi- 
ness’ has been adopted by all actresses. 


ely 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT. 


A NOVEL FEMALE OCCUPATION. 


Many instances of queer occupations filled by 
women have from time to time appeared in this 
journal ; but we do not remember eyer describing 
a calling which came under cur notice recently. 
It is that of a step-girl. 

By a step-girl we don’t mean a chorus-girl or @ 
ballet-dancer, but a girl who earns her living by 
cleaning the steps of houses where there may, or 
may not, be servants. It was with a view to 
giving readers some information regarding their 
earnings that the writer recently got into con- 
versation with one of these hard-working females. 
We gathered that the life is a somewhat de- 
grading one, in fact, very little removed from 
that of a beggar; indeed anyone who has observed 
these girls soliciting employment will understand 
that it is 


NOT’ALL “‘ HONEY’ TO BE A STEP-SIRL, 


The girls generally leave home (such a home asit 
is in most cases) about nine o’clock in the morning 
and pursue their footsteps to those suburban dis- 
tricts, many of the inhabitants of which are not 
rich enough to employ regular servants, but yet 
are too proud to clean their own doorsteps. 

Working, as a rule, in pairs, the girls knock at 
each door and put the question as to whether the 
landlady requires her steps cleaned. They of 
course meet with a great many refusals, but whore- 
ever they do get a job to clean the steps, it ofttimes 
results in a permanency, and the girl gets instruc- 
tions to call every other morning. 

The charge made is generally twopence, the lady 
of the house supplying the necessary pail, flannel, 
etc., for the purpose. At many houses even the 
servants themselves engage the step-girls, some- 
times out of pity for thair position, but more often 
for pride’s sake; especially is this latter the case, 
where only a single servant is kept. 

The girl I chatted with told me that her earnings, 
taking one week with another, averaged about 2s. a 
day. It will therefore be seen that 


A WEEK'S EARNINGS AMOUNT TO ABOUT 12s, - 


Sometimes, when they are fortunate, one of their 
atrons will give them a meal, but this very rarely 
appens, as the people who employ them do not 

care to trust the step-cleaner within the precincts 

of the house, not knowing with whom they may be 
connected. 


They get very many gifts, though, in the shape. 


of left-off wearing apparel; in fact, our informant 
told us that nearly the whole of her “Sunday” 
clothes had been given to her by various ladies. 
There are, of course, honest and dishonest step- 
girls; but one can pretty well guess from her 
appearance whether the girl is inclined to respecta- 
bility or not. 

On a Saturday the girls start out an hour earlier, 
for they have a long and heavy day before them. 
Every housekeeper likes to see her steps clean on 
Sunday, consequently the girls are kept exceed- 
ingly busy the whole of the day. Ofttimes, we 
were told, a step-girl takes ay much as 10s. ona 
Saturday, because she has so many regular cus- 
tomers for that day. This means that she has 


CLEANED SIXTY FLIGHTS OF STEPS ® 


in about nine hours. Not a bad day’s work, eh? 
Unfortunately there is no established home for 

step-girls, so that many of them, owing to the 

numerous temptations in their way, drift into a 


‘very much*worse occupation. Here, certainly, is 


$81 


an opening for the spare cash of any philanthropi- 
cally inclined individuals. . 

We have a shoo brigade for the boys, which is 
self-supporting. Why shouldn’t there be started a 
step-girls’ brigade? It would very rapidly become 
a self-supporting, if not a profit-paying, establish- 
ment, for many of the poor girls who are compelled 
to follow this employment for a livelihood would, 
our informant told us, gladly avail themselves of 
such an institution, for the sake of improvement 
and of the company of other girls. In this way 
they could be trained for domestic service, thus 
effectually lifting them from a calling which all 
will admit is not a particularly enviable one. 


pee 


When a man commences to lecture hoe generally 
does so in a dress suit. When a woman commences 
to lecture she is inyariably in her night-dress. 

——:0:—— 

Host: ‘‘ Just another wee drap ’fore you go.” 

Guest: ‘Na, na, all tak nao mair. Tm in a 
new lodgin’, and I’m no vera weel acquainted with 
the stairs.” 

——:0:—— 

Prisoner at the bar (to magistrate): ‘‘ Your 
worship, would you mind hurrying up my case a 
little? It’s about twelve o’clock, and if I’ve got 
to go to gaol, I’d like to get there in time for 
dinner ?” 

—-—10:—— 

Husband: ‘‘ What a splendid cure that was for 
my rheumatism! [I feel nothing at all now.” 

Wife: ‘‘ What a nuisance! You will not be 
able to tell me when there is going to be a change 
in the weather.” 


ret 


Employer: ‘‘Are you not going in the country 
for a coupleof weeks on your holiday ?”’ 

Clerk: ‘‘No, sir; it will do me more good to 
have it here and see you work, and know you can’t 
ask me to do anything.” 


Lrepacrgtnt a 


‘‘ Much business this morning ?”’ said the chemist 
to his new assistant, as he entered the shop, which 
was also a post-office. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the youth, ‘‘I’ye had a busy 
morning of it. There have been six women in to 
look at the directory, and I’ve obliged eight people 
with postage-stamps, besides changing a sove- 
reign.” 


——0: 

Grandpapa: ‘‘What? Bob in love with Miss 
Fontalba, the comic actress at the Parthenon Ree 

Bob (firing up): ‘‘ Yes, grandpa ! And if you've 
got a word to say against the lady, it had better 
not be said in my presence, that’s all!” 

Grandpa: ‘‘I say a word against her! Why, 
bless your heart, my dear boy, she played in 
the pantomimes when I was quite a child. 


——!0: —— 


Governor of Prison: ‘‘ You may go, now; your 
conduct in prison has been excellent. Here is a 
sovereign. I hope you will devote yourself to true, 
honourable business.” 

Burglar: ‘‘I certainly shall.” 

Governor of Prison: ‘‘ Well, you can go. 
there anything you want ?” : 

Burglar: ‘‘ Please, sir, I should like to get my 
old jemmy. The police took it, and I'd lke to 


Is 


haye it. It belongs to me.” 
——:0:—— 
Editor (wildly): “I am  ruined—tectotaly 


ruined !”’ 

Foreman : ‘“‘ What’s the matter now?” 

Editor: ‘‘What’s the matter? Why, in my 
notice of Colonel Jones’s marriage I plainly wrote : 
‘The ready and waiting bride advanced to the 
altar, hung with lilies and rose leaves,’ and, con- 
found you! here’s the way it reads in the paper: 
‘The wretched and weary bride danced to the 
halter, hung with liars and horse thieves.’ Go off 
in the woods and hang yourself. I don’t want to 
waste good powder on you.” 
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This and That. 


TuE average weight of an adult man is 140 lb. 
6 02. 


Paris is the second city of Europe in population 
and wealth. 


BiLLIARDs were invented in France in the reign 
of Charles the Ninth. 


In Austria women are employed as hod-carriers, 
and get a shilling a day for it. 


Or the 5,000 new patent medicines put on tho 
market every year not 100 survive. 

A new hansom cab is in course of construction 
which will weigh four cwt. less than those now in 
use. 


THE greatest plague ever known visited Naples in 
1656. It lasted twenty-eight weeks and carried off 
380,000 people. 


Tur Irish Parliament existed for over 300 years. 
Tt was extinguished in 1801 at the time of the union 
with Great Britain. 


ALFRED THE GREAT is generally credited with 
having made the first serious systematic attempt to 
provide a means of naval defence for the coasts of 
England. 


Lonpon contains about 220,000 foreigners. The 
Germans number 65;000, Americans 40,000, 
French 30000, Dutch 15,000, Poles 12,000, 
Italians 8,000, and Swiss 5,000. 


Tur distance of the sun from the earth is ninety- 
one millionsof miles. Ifthere were a railroad from 
the earth to the sun, it would take 346 years to 
reach it; travelling at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, day and night, 


Previous to July, 1871, when the system was 
abolished, a commission in the British Army could 
be purchased at the following prices :—Cornet or 
Ensign, £450; Lieutenant, £700; Captain, £1,800 ; 
Major, £3,200 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, £4,500. 


Tn Burmese women are great personages and 
play a great part in their households. They choose 
their own husbands and divorce them when they 
like, retaining their own property and all that they 
have earned; they are at liberty to marry again 
whether as widows 01 diyorcées. 


WueEwn a Chinese compositor sets type, he places 
them in a wooden frame 22 by 15 inches. This 
frame has twenty-nine grooves, each for a line of 
type, and the type rests in clay to the depth ofa 
quarter of an inch. The type are of -wood, per- 
fectly square, and the compositor handles them 
with a pincers. 


THE barmaids of Berlin, in the cause of self- 
defence, have taken the law into their own hands— 
a course in which their experience at the bar 
should do them much service. They have suc- 
ceeded in starting a paper in which the names and 
manners of overbearing employers and underbred 
customers will be published and made known to. 
the world at large. The journal is fancifully 
styled ‘‘ Heartsleaf.” 


TuE Spaniards are the most expert smokers in 
the world. A Spaniard takes a heayy pull at his 
cigarette, inhales it, takes up a wine skin, or wine 
bottle, pours a half pint down his throat, holding 
the yessel a foot from his mouth and not spilling 
a drop, and then with a sigh of satisfaction closes 
his eyes, and exhales the smoke from nose and 
mouth in clouds. He will also inhale the smoke, 
conyerse for a few minutes in a natural manner, 
and then blow out the smoke. ty 
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MARRIED men liye longer than bachelors. 


es Bay 


THERE are six banks in Ireland authorised to 
issue notes. 


Movrnine is generally worn six months for a 
brother or sister. 


Tue BririsH nation claims the right of being 
saluted first in all places as sovereign of the seas. 


OrIcKET is said to haye had its origin in the 
fourteenth century. It was then termed ‘‘elub- 
ball.” 


THE ayerage London omnibus weighs a ton and 
a-half, and on an ayerage carries a ton weight of 
passengers. : 


TuE great clock of Westminster is regulated 
electrically from Greenwich; it seldom yaries more 


than a second in a week. 


Lapy Tennyson is known as the composer of 
some charming music, although age and ill health 
haye rendered her unable of late to do much in 
that line. 


Tue Congressionalists of Chili had only 400 
muskets at the commencement of the recent cam- 
paign. They took possession of the proyince of 
Coquimbo with sixty men. 


JutE is the ‘‘ minor textile” industry in which 
wages are lowest, the workman only earning £50 5s, 
a year, whereas, in the linen trade he earns £51 13s., 
in the cotton trade £65 12s,, and in lace-making 
£70 18s. 


THE three tallest trees in the world are believed 
to be a sequoia near Stockton, California, which 1s 
325 feet high, and two eucalypti in Victoria, 
Australia, estimated to be 485 and 450 feet re- 
spectively. 


Tue parting kiss given by a conyict in Columbus, 
Ohio, to his wife, was impressive and lingering. 
During its continuance he contrived to pass from 
his mouth to hers a paper describing where he had 
hidden some of his booty. 


Tne pastor of a Methodist Church in Colorado 
incurred the enmity of some malicious people there, 
and they planned a rascally trick to annoy him. 
They placed some dynamite in the church-bell, 
and when the latter was rung both bell and belfry 
were blown to atoms. ; : 


THE movements of an intoxicated man are 
variable, depending upon the particular beyerage 
which he has imbibed. Scientific experiments 
recently made haye demonstrated that intoxication 
by. beer or wine makes a man fall on his side; 
whisky topers fall on their faces, while those oyer- 
come by hard cider almost invariably fall back- 
ward. 


Dsivap-PacuaA, the new Prime Minister of 
Turkey, is only 39 years of age and in many ways 
a remarkable man. 
Sultan, in having but one wife, and reyeals in his 
manners, that of a perfect country gentleman. He 
is well-up in English literature, and is a 
admirer of Shakespeare and Longfellow; he reads 
Moliere and Goethe. His wife, who is 27, is a 
highly gifted lady. 


JAPANESE ladies have teken to journalism. An 
English woman, Mrs. Barnett, was visited while in 
Kioto by a Japanese woman, who wished to inter- 
view her. - The visitor introduced herself by saying, 
‘‘My husband, he make the paper, and I do the 
part of visiting the outside country to help forward 
him.” The result of the interyiew was a long de- 
scription of Mrs, Barnett’s appearance, manners, 


age, character, and interests, which appeared in 


Mrs. Barnett turned the tables by 


the local paper. 
sketching her visitor. 


9 cewt. 


Tun greatest tea drinkers in the world are the 
Australians. : 


He takes after his master, the | 


great 


TuE present hansom cab averages a weight o: 


, 


THE veteran actress, Mrs. Keeley, recently com- 


pleted her 85th year. ; 


Tux average height of British men and women 
is :—Males, 5 ft. 821n.; females, 5 ft. 3) in. 


Sr. Paux’s CATHEDRAL will hold 26,000 persons ; 


St. Peter's; in Rome, has accommodation for 54,000. 


TaE month of November, a hundred years ago, 


was remarkable for a series of newspaper prosecu- 
tions. 


Ir is now estimated thit the Natural History 


Museum contains nearly 300,000 different bird- 
skins, : 


Lorpd Wrypsor is one of the richest men in 


England. His ever-increasing income is now little 
short of £100,000 per annum. 


AMERICAN travellers have become so numerous 


in Portugal that some of the shopkeepers in the 


cities display this sign in their windows: ‘‘ American 


Spoken Here.” 


THE Queen of Saxony maintains three physicians, 
whose sole duty it is to attend to the ailments of 
the suffering poor. The Queen pays the physicians 
out of her own private purse. . 


THE total number of clergy of the Church of 


England is about 23,000. If we include the clergy 
in the Colonies and those engaged in missionary 
fields, the total is swelled to 27,000. Sms 


A COVERING of cork has been discovered to give 
to water-pipes the best protection against frost. 
The pieces of cork are shaped like the staves of a 
barrel, and held in place around the water-pipe by 
wire. 
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With the aid of compressed air, a German 


military engineer driyes cement to the bottom of a — 
stream, the water at once hardens it, and the bed | 
of the stream becomes stable enough for founda- 


tion purposes. 


Ir has been proyed that wasps’ nests sometimes 
take fire from spontaneous combustion — the 
chemical action of the wax upon the inflammable 
material of the nest. This fact may account for 
some of the strange fires which occur in barns and 
store-houses. 


Ow1ne to the increasing South American trade, — 


there is a great demand for stenographers with a 
knowledge of Spanish. It is stated that nut only 
could an intelligent man command a choice of 
situations, but at a much better salary than in an 
office where English only is required. egos 


' For several years a pair of storks built their nest 
annually in the park of the Castle Ruhelebin, in 
Berlin. A few years ago one of the servants 
placed a ring with the name of the place and date 
on the leg of the male bird, in order to be certain 
that the same bird returned each year. Last 
spring the stork came back to its customary place, 
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the bearer of two rings. The second one bore the 


inscription: ‘‘India sends greetings to Germany.” 
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PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons haying ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
Molaro. 3 

. Th1C1 2 ape: sig 
addressed envelope apd ap Inquiry Coupos ons from the — 


advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE 
will forward all parti 


ulare on receipt of 


wrapper. 
Ba freed 
re 
ticulars ane, sunped sddveatod on ype 
as Inquiry Coupon sat from the wrappe: 
en a: see 
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; In somo astern countries children’s hair is not 
- ent until they are ten or twelve years of age, the 
girls then being considered marriageable. Up to 
that time it.is coiled on the top of the head and 
adorned with fresh flowers. When the great day 
for cutting comes there is a grand ceremony and 
much feasting. 

_ One who was present ata royal hair-cutting tells 
us that the darling of the harem was robed in long, 
flowing garments of silk and lace, confined at the 
waist by a golden girdle. Her longhair, coiled for 

| the last time, was fastened with diamond pins 
which gleamed and glittered among fresh white 
flowers and green leayes like pearly drops of morn- 
ing dew. Sada. 

There in the preserice of the ladies, her father 
and an officiating priest, surrounded by her 
maidens, some 200 in number, she knelt under a 
canopy of flowers and leaves while prayers were 
chanted. ; ; 

Then, the beautiful tresses being unbound, her 
royal father, dipping his fingers in rose-water and 
drawing them carelessly over her head, clipped off 
about an eighth of an inch of hair, and threw it 
into a golden basin, depositing at the same time, 
on a great salyer placed ready to receive them, 
presents of jewels and gold. 

The priest cut the next piece, her mother the 
next, and so on, each guest serying in turn until 
the little lady was shorn. 

All gave costly gifts intended for her marriage 
dower, princes, ministers of state, and dignitaries 
of all sorts, who waited in the outer courts, send- 
ing in theirs by the attendants. The day ended in 
feasting and a display of fireworks. 
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A health journal tells its readers ‘‘ How to 
take cold.” What most of us want to know is 
how to let go of it. 


ee 


~ Wuy Women Dress Wetu.—Father: ‘If you 
paid more attention to cooking and less to dress, 
“my dear, you would make a much better wife.” 
- Daughter: ‘‘ Yes, father. But who would 
- marry me?” 


= —!0:—_—_. 


She: ‘‘He was desperately in love with her. 
Why, he sent her costly flowers and presents nearly 
every day for two years.” 
He: ‘ Did he finally win her ?” 
She: ‘‘No. He earned her.” 


Oa 


A man may stop a foaming horso that’s tearing 

down the street; 

May Atop an enemy’s advance amid the battle’s 
" Weat 


hea 
In fact, stop almost anything in situations trying ; 
But not a single man alive can stop a baby crying. 
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AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT WAs Broxen.—He: 
*« And do you mean to tell me that you engaged 
yourself to me for mere caprice, intending all the 
while to throw me over?” 
She: ‘Not exactly; but I’m writing a novel, 
___ and I’ve got to have an aged lover in it. I needed 
a model, and so I—ah—shall I send you a copy 
: of the book?” ; 
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Johnson: ‘‘Confound that Thomson!” 
Mrs. J.: ‘“‘ What's the matter?” — 
Johnson : ‘‘ He has just gone, and taken one of 
my umbreilas. 
take an umbrella, and it is a piece of carelessness 
_ and thoughtlessness that is condoned too often. It 
_ hello, what’s this?” ce 
% 3. J.: “What isit, John?” 
_ Johnson (gleefully) : “Thomson took one of m 


“= 


eae Se left another one—a better one. 
 ~there, Tun ani 
take and be 
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How to catch a husband—Grab him by the hair. 


It is nothing short of a crime to- 


pe? 
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« Love won another?” said the man who had 
just married his second wife. | 


:0:—— 
‘“Who built that bridge?” asked Brown. 


“TI don’t know,” replied Fogg, ‘“‘but if you go 
over you'll be tolled.” 


101 


A.: ‘What was the name of your eldest son ?” 
B.: ‘I don’t know.” 

** What ?”’ 

“Ho was twins,” 


—~10!--— 


Mr. Puffer (pompously): ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t 
know who I am, sir?” 

Railway Guard: ‘' Yes, sir, Ido; you're a pas- 
senger, that’s all.” 


——:0: ——— 


A neryous man, being annoyed by a street-— 


fiddler playing at the door, sent him out a copper 
by a servant with a request that he would play 
elsewhere, as one scraper at the door was sufficient. 
20: 
Mistress (entering the kitchen): ‘‘ Bridget, have 
you cleaned the chicken yet?” 
New Cook (with an injured air): ‘‘As wellas I 


could, mum, with nothing but yellow soap to clane 
it with.” 


SO ae 


‘‘Why didn’t I go to her assistance?” said the 
man who had stayed in bed while his wife laid out 
a burglar. ‘‘ Young man, Ive had a number of 
tussles with the old gal, and [ knew that burglar 
would have trouble enough without my giving him 
any.” ° 


—0:—— 


Jack: ‘‘I’ll neyer smoke in the presence of a 
lady again.” 

Tom: ‘‘ Why not, if she doesn’t object?” 

Jack: ‘“‘I was once smoking while with a lady, 
and began blowing rings. She slipped her finger 
through one and considered herself engaged.” 


arregere 043 


Seedy Stranger: ‘‘I am soliciting subscriptions 
for the Society forthe Suppression of Periodicals and 
the Banishment of Editors. What may I put you 
down for?” - 

Old Gentleman (adyt. canyasser): ‘‘ Well if I 
give you anything, you may put me down for a 

ool.” 


——:0:_—— 


Ho could defer the momentous question 20 
longer ; so he stammered : 

‘* Martha, I—I—do you—you must haye—are 
you aware the Good Book says—er—that it is not 
g—g—good that a m—man should be alone ?”’ 

‘Then hadn’t you better -run home to your 
mother ?” coolly suggested Martha. 
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She had had a hard trial with him during his 
life, but had meekly borne her lot. Now, the end 
had come, and he was passing away. As she bent 
oyer him he raised himself up and said faintly, 
‘*J am going,” and he went. 

‘* Ho's gone,” said she, wiping her eyes, ‘‘ poor 
fellow, it’s the first {ime I eyer knew him to keep 
his word.” 


——:0:—— 


The Young Rector (in evident embarrassment): 
‘*My dear Miss Clara, 1” —trying toleaye his chair— 
“*T believe I have formed ari attachment, and re 

Miss Clara, blushing furiously: ‘‘O Arthur— 
I mean Mr. Greene—this is so unexpected. I 
must——” R 

The Young Rector (frantically): ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
Miss Clara, but I was about to say I have formed 
an attachment for this chair due to the presence 
of a bit of cobbler’s wax placed here by that un- 
regenerate brother of yours.” (Intense delight of 


the small boy in ambush.) 


wore 


A SURPRISE FOR A YANKEE. 


An American stopping at a well-known hotel in 
Southampton, was continually boasting about the 
superiority of everything in the States, and de- 
preciating the productions of Old England. The 
landlord at length, getting rather tired of this sort 
of thing, determined to be even with the man. 
Procuring half a dozen fine, healthy and active 
crabs from Hamble, he poured them intothe Yank’s 
bed, and telling his guest his bed was ready, he 
lighted a candle and escorted him upstairs. Upon 
reaching the door the landlord managed to put out 
the light, which of course didn’t make much 
difference to the American, who undressed himself 
and jumped into bed. Immediately he gaye a 
terrific yell and cried : 

‘‘Tandlord ! Come here! What are these things 
in my bed?” 

The landlord was outside the door, and antici- 
pating what would follow had relit the candle, and 
going and looking at the bed, coolly remarked : 

‘‘Them’s fleas; can you beat them in the 


States?” 
————_>—_-—- 


A young lady pianist who has been practising 
‘‘ Let Me Kiss Him for His Mother,” says the more 
she tries it the better she likes it.” 

——10: 

Small boy: ‘‘ Papa, what makes you so bald?” 

‘‘Papa: Oh, that’s because my mother used 
to pat me so much on the head for being a good 


’ 


boy.’ 


—-~10:- —— 


Algie: ‘‘ You seem rather fond of puppies, Miss 
Smith,” 
Miss Smith: ‘‘Yes—but only of four-legged 
ones,” ; 
——!0!-— 
Policeman (to tramp): ‘‘ I want your name and 
address.” 


Tramp (sarcastically): “Oh, yer do, do ye? . 


Well, me name is Jem Smith, an’ me address is 
Number One, the open air. If yer callon me, don’t 
trouble to knock at the door, but just walk in.” 


~ 0 Hamre 5 


St. Benedict : ‘‘ Well, how goes married life new, 
eh?” 

Conjugal: ‘‘Ah, my boy, the first six. months I 
loyed my wife so much that I could haye eaten 
her.” 

St. Benedict : ‘‘ And now ?” ; 

Conjugal: ‘‘I wish I had done it.” 

Ao dies P 

Tom: ‘‘You haye neyer met my wife, Bob. 
Permit me.” 

Bob: ‘‘ Ah, yes—pleased, I assure you. 
you well, though, very well.” 

The Bride: ‘“Sir!” 

Bob: ‘‘Tom has shown me lots of letters from 
his dear Lizzie.” ; ’ 

The Bride: ‘Sir! My name is Amelia.” 

(Collapse of Bob.) 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN, 
The vate for advertisements is ong penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra ts enclosed for postage, 
All business conducted THROUGH THE FOST ONLY. Hor further 
particulars, see No. 181. ‘ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—A gcod Foreign Stamp Collection wanted, for 
cash. Jf col ected before 1880, preferred.—Address, ‘Stamps,’ 
Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, 
No dealers, 

Genuine Foreign Stamps from one farthing each. Sheets on 
approval.—A ddress McVea, 4, Ancher Lodges, Holy wood, County 
Down, Ireland. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—‘Tho First Love Letter,” large 
coloured picture, suitavle for framing, screen centres, &¢., post- 
free six stamps; six ascorted, including the above, twelve stamps 
—W.H. Ogden, Wharf-road, Broadheath, Altrincham, 

Splendid Presentation quarter chime, on bells and gong, eight- 
day clock; bargain 658,—55, Fisherton, Salisbury. 

Books for Obristmas presents less than half price; list free.-- 
John Collier. Leamington. 

Cushion Tyre Safety. Ball: head, ball bearings throughout» 
diamond frame, Bell Rock lamp, double be)), new last August: 
£10 15s, nett.—Address Heath, Hxchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS, London, 
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‘Lath December, 189). 


have the same advantage as other competitors of 
going over your chapters and correcting wrong 
counts. Instead of complaining, we think rather 
you should thank us for giving you ths opportunity 
of competing under more fayourable conditions 
than at first announced. Even if you are un- 
successful in carrying off the first prize of £20, you 
may be lucky enough to secure the second prize. 
Just think the matter over again, and we fancy you 
will agree with us, that the guinea competition has 
considerably increased your chance of winning 
a prize. * 

J. J.—In order to be of real value, exercise 
should be regular, and, if possible, in the open air, 
and sufficient each day for the wants of the 
system; but never excessive. Gymnasiums have 
caused the breaking down of hundreds of young 
men because they have carried the exercise to too 
great an extreme; and extremes are always dan- 
gerous. The main object of exercise is to compel 
the breathing of as much air as is required for 
the elimination of effete matters from the blood, 
and the reward isan almost certainimmunity from 
all forms of disease. 

* * 
* 

Excrtsior.—Your puzzle is hardly intelligible. 
Explain, and we will try and oblige you with the 

information you seek. 


Aw INTERESTED READER (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
—Oompetitors are not confined to one, but may send 
in as many funny stories as they please in competi- 
tion for the ten-shilling prize. “ We are obliged for 
your kind expressions of approval, and hope you 
will be pleased with the new picture. 

* * 


* 

In1z4 (Swansea).—Our pay for accepted original 
articles is ten shillings and sixpence per column on 
insertion. We only take stories in competition for 
the weekly Prize Moment. 

* * 


* 

_R. F. (Chipperham), must reside in a very sleepy 
district, or else he is himself a sleepy young man. 
He has just sentin a coupon, cut from a number in 
November, 1889—two years ago, and expresses his 
wish to take part in the Parliamentary Guessing 
OCompetition—the prizes in connection with which 
were awarded in February, 1890. Whatever are 
you thinking of “‘R. F.’’? 


* * 


H. B.—We have a few copies of the first and 
third pictures in stock, which we can supply at 
threepence and sixpence each respectively. The 
second plate, entitled “Sunset,” is out of print. 
The other two are entitled ‘“‘Spare Moments,” and 
‘* Happy Moments.” The next is to be called ‘‘ Idle 


Moments,” as announced in another column. 
* * 


J. H. Dixon (Hampstead).—The ‘‘a” in the 
word arrived is to be counted. The “t” you 


name is not to be included. 


rrerary Joun.—Douglas Jerrold did not con- 
tribute to the first number of ‘‘ Punch.” He was 
in Boulogne when it appeared, but he sent some 
copy for the second number, and until his death, 
nearly sixteen years later, rarely a week went by 
without something from his serio-comic pen 
appearing in that journal. ‘The first number of 
“Punch” appeared on July 7th, 1841. Jerrold 
died June 8th, 1857. 


* * 


* 

MustctAn.—We cannot give you “any instances 
of celebrated musicians who commenced to study 
comparatively late in life—say, from twenty 
upwards.” The qualities which goto make great 
musicians are generally born with them, rather 
than acquired. It is rigid application which 
develops those qualities, 
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A READER oF SPARE Moments (Lucknow).— 
Full particulars regarding the qualifications 
necessary to enable a soldier to become a member 
of the Corps of Commissionaires appeared in the 
‘ Queries and Replies” page of No. 149. (Reply 
No. 480.) 

pba ‘ 

T. D. B.—We regret that your list arrived too 
late to be included in the Guinea Competition. This 
fact will not, of course, prevent you from com- 
peting for the big prize. 

* 


A. W.—An article on the Cape Mounted Police 
appeared in No. 56 of SPARE Moments; post free 
for 13d. 

* * 
* 

T. W. (Marple).—We cannot tell you who first 
found out the powers of steam. James Watt is 
generally credited with the invention of the steam 
engine, though it has been denied. Whoever was 
the inventor, 1t is now altogether English, and 
made what it is by our mechanics, and by succes- 
sive additions to its facilities by Savary, Newcomen, 
Watt, and later scientific men. Your other 
question shall be inserted in the ‘‘ Queries ” page. 

* * 


Mark TapLey.—It is a matter of taste as to 
which is the best month in the year. If you liye 
up to your pseudonym, we take it that November 
would suit you best. It seems to us that this year 
the months have been of a uniform badness. 


* 

EstHrer D. W.—Esther is in sore distress, and 
writes to us all the way from America to help her 
out of her trouble. Some months ago a young 
man called at her parents’ house, and, ‘‘all in a 
few hours,” they became great friends. Alas ! 
Esther has met him once or twice since, and he is 
not nearly so friendly. Hszther has been hunting 
around for the reason of this ‘‘ coolth,” and not 
without success. She has discovered the serpent 
who has brought dismay into her Eden. This is 
a cousin who, besides taking away Jsther’s 
character by telling ‘‘downright fibs” -is 
no doubt objectionable in other ways, for 
our correspondent graphically and  amiably 
describes her as ‘‘a short, stumpy, ugly girl!” 
Esther wants to know whether she shall let things 
take their course. We think she had better. It is 
so very undignified to quarrel oyer a young man, 
and, moreover, as she is herself ‘‘ tall, handsome, 
and accomplished”’ (we haye her own word for 
this), she can afford to disregard the machinations 
of her ‘‘stumpy, ugly ” cousin. Should the state- 
ments of her not very friendly relative, however, 
be calculated to do Esther harm in the district in 
which she resides, it would perhaps be as well if 
Esther warned her of the consequences of circula- 
ting statements which have a libellous tendency. 

* * ? 


P. H. P.—It isa mistaken idea to suppose that 
the song of the nightingale is melancholy, and 
that it only sings by night. There are two varieties 
of the nightingale, one which sings both in the 
night and day, and one which sings in the day 
only. 

et 

Knicut.—The origin of the device of the eagle 
on national and royal banners may be traced to 
very early times. It was the ensign of the ancient 
Kings of Persia and Babylon. ‘The Romans 
adopted many other figures on their camp standards, 


but Marius, 102 B.c., made the eagle alone the 


ensign of the legions, and confined the other figures 
to the cohorts. Since the time of the Romans 
almost every State that has assumed the designa- 
tion of an Empire has adopted the eagle for its 
ensign. The Emperors of Austria, who claim to 
be considered the successors of the Roman Cxsars, 
use the double-headed eagle. ~Germany added the 
second head to the eagle in the year 802 A.D., on 
Charlemagne becoming the ruler of the whole of 
the German Empire. 

* * 

* 

‘‘BEAKY” makesacurioussuggestion. He declares 
that the modern nose is wearing away. He puts this 
down to the constant use of the pocket-handker- 
chief. ‘‘ What so magnificent as the old Roman 


nose ?” he asks. ‘‘ What so puny and contempt- 
ible as its modern British equivalent?” He 
suggests that SPARE Moments should organise a 
society for the protection and cultivation of the 
human nose, and offers his services as secretary at 
a very moderate remuneration. We regret to have 
to decline to have anything to do with ‘' Beaky’s” 
suggestion. We do not want to interfere with other 
people’s noses, and we certainly do not want any 
person or society of persons to amuse himself or it- 
self by cultivating the editorial proboscis, though it 
goes without saying that all good editors have fine 
noses. 
a % 

JANE.—Pray do not allow the matter to worry 
you. Many persons begin to show grey hairs 
while they are yet in their twenties, and some 
while in their teens. This does not by any means 
signify a premature decay of the constitution. It 
is a purely local phenomenon, and may coexist with 
unusual bodily vigour. xe 


* . . 

T. H. (Pimlico) defends the practice of tipping, 
and wants to know what we think of it. He says 
that for a trifling tip he can get more comfort in the 
little details of everyday life than would otherwise 
be possible. Therefore, why should he not give 
tips, which, after all, are only payments for 
services rendered ? We do not agree with ‘‘T. H.”: 
as to the morality of the custom. Itis, of course, 
difficult to disregard it, for there are occasions 
when one will receive no attention at all, and be 
subjected to a vast number of petty worries, unless 
he is prepared to tip. But. for all that, the tip is 
nothing more nor less than a bribe, and as such 
cannot be defended. ae 

* 

R. 8. W.—The recent earthquake in Japan was 
the most violent that has been experienced in that 
country for many years. As a rule, the earth- 
quakes there are obliging in the facilities they 
offer for study, occurring on an ayerage four 
times a week. In two years there have been no 
less than 387, 


* * 


J. H.—The lines to which you refer— 


“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar, 

I love not man the less, but nature more "— 
are to be found in Lord Bryon’s ‘‘ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” We will try and obtain the other 
information for you by next week. 

* * 


* 

JOHNNIE.—Yesg, there is such a bird. It is called 
the ‘‘ Barking Bird,” and is common in Chiloe and 
Chonos, islands of the South American Archipelago. 
The natives call it ‘‘ Guidguid.” 
yellow-breasted Chat in zome of its notes barks 
like a young dog; the Toucan, of South America, 
has the same peculiarity, and one of the favourite 
tricks of the mocking-bird is to imitate the bark of 
a dog, which it does to such perfection as to deceive 
eyen the most experienced ears. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. HENRY IRVING. 

The old prejudice against the stage is almost dead, 
and nowadays the drama may be said without ex- 
aggeration to stand foremost among the intellec- 
tual amusements of the English people. 

This result is beyond question largely due to the 
genius and character oi the deservedly popular 
lessee of the Lyceum Theatre. 

John Henry Brodribb—now known to the 
world as Henry Irying—was born at Kein- 
ton, near Glastonbury, Somersetshire, on the 
6th of February, 1838. He was educated in 
a private school in London, and afterwards 
became a clerk in the City. During this 
period of his life he met Samuel Phelps, the 
then popular manager of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, and confided to the great man the 
ambition he entertained of becoming an 
actor. Phelps, however, did not encourage 
the young aspirant to histrionic honours, 
and a less determined man than young Brod- 
ribb would haye been disheartened. He, 
however, determined to prove for himself 
whether he had the making of an actor in 
him or not. On the 29th September, 1856, 
when in his nineteenth year, he made his 
first appearance on the stage. This was at 
the Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland. His four 
months’ engagement was not altogether a 
success, but still, with a strong belief in his 
own abilities he held fast to the profession _ 
he had adopted, and worked hard at the 
Royal Theatre, Edinburgh, for two and a 
half years. After leaving Edinburgh, he 
spent a yearin a series of short engagements 
in London, Dublin, and Glasgow, and finally 
settled down at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. Here he remained for five years, 
gaining an experience which afterwards did 
so much to bring him fame and fortune. 
On leaying Manchester he fulfilled two very 
brief engagements in Birmingham and Liver- 
pool, and then journeyed to London. It was 
in October, 1866, that he appeared at the 
St. James’s Theatre, as ‘‘ Dorincourt,” in 
The Belle’s Stratugem, and from that date 

future was assured. Success followed 
success. It is said that Mr. Irving has 
appeared in nearly 700 parts—to enumerate even 
the most important of them is therefore manifestly 
impossible. It is enough to say that no sooner had 
ee begun to realise that a comedian of the 
ghest order had appeared in the theatrical world, 
than Mr. Irving astonished and delighted critics 
and public alike by his powers as a tragedian. 

His ‘‘ Digby Grant” in the Zwo Roses, which 
was an enormous hit, had scarcely ceased to 
be talked about when a few months later—in 
September, 1871—he appeared at the Lyceum as 
‘* Mathias” in The Bells. His creation of this 
character took the town by storm, and from that 
date he has remained at the Lyceum—his occu- 
pancy of the theatre being only broken by his 

rovincial tours and occasional visits to America. 
1878 Mr. Irving assumed the management of 
the Lyceum Theatre, and the skill, taste, and 


lavish expenditure which he has bestowed upon 
every work produced since that datearesuchas have 
never been equalled. Mr. Irving, however, is not 
merely an actor-manager. He is a highly cul- 
tured man, whose interest in life is not bounded by 
his profession. The most distinguished men in 
literature and art are proud to number him among 
their friends. He is one of the few men now 
living whom Lord Tennyson is always pleased to 
welcome. His generosity and kindliness are well 


known, and are illustrated by a hundred stories 


on a table in the left hand corner, may be seen 
hundreds of pigments for making up purposes. 
The make-up complete, the celebrated tragedian 
turns to the long pier-glass next to the dressing- 
table, in front of which he dresses. In the opposite 
corner is a large cheval glass, whilst an escritoire 
finds a convenient corner. On the wall may be 
seen a few portraits of celebrated actors, and a 
number of old pictures. A _ highly-interestin 
memento is also to be found in the shape of an old 
lantern—being one used by Hugene Aram on the 
night he committed the murder which made 
his name famous. This was presented to 
Mr. Irving many years ago. 

The next Lyceum production is to be 
Shakespeare’s Henry ViII., which is to be 
magnificently staged. The dresses alone, it 
is said, have cost over £3,000. Mr. Irving 
will take the part of ‘‘ Wolsey,” and he will 
be supported by the ever popular Mr. 
William Terriss as ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 


—_——_:0: ————_ 
CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD, 


the famous author of ‘‘ Faust,” is, like Prince 
Bismarck, a great smoker. His briar pipe 
is seldom out of his mouth when it can 
possibly be in it. 

He was born in Paris in 1818, and in 
Paris he lives in a style which is truly 
lordly. His home is like a palace, and his 
study, in which he is nearly always to be 
found, is the very ideal of a musician’s retrest. 

Itis a long, high-yaulted chamber, mto 
which the dim light streams through the 
stained-glass windows. 

The organ stands at the far end, and is a 
real bond jide church instrument. The com- 
poser spends hours a day at this organ, and 
the people who happen to be within hearing 
when the musician is ‘‘ busy” have a pleasant 
time of it, a time which many would willingly 
pay to pass. 

Near at hand is the case in which the 
composer keeps the original MSS. of his 
works. He treasures these up very carefully, 


HENRY IRVING 
(From a Photograph by Walery, Limited.) 


and sets the greatest store by them. Their 
market value is unknown at present, but 
they will prove an appreciable legacy to 
someone one of these days. 


Gounod entered the Oonservatoire at 


told by those whom he has helped and encouraged. twenty, and the following year carried off the 


He has never forgotten his early struggles, and is 
always gentle in his dealings with aspirants to 
dramatic fame. He lives a very unostentatious 
life, and now that he has left Brook Green, where 
he had a delightful old-fashioned residence, he 
generally resides in chambers when in London. 
He is a good speaker, always seeming to know 
just what to say, and exactly how to say it. 

His son has recently adopted his profession and 
appeared at the Garrick in Mr. Hare’s recent 
revival of School with considerable success. Mr, 
Irying’s dressing room is a square, comfortably 
furnished room, and it is here that he receives the 
Prince of Wales when he visits the theatre. One 
of the first things that meets the intruder’s eye is a 
horse-shoe, which is suspended over the door of the 


‘room. A fireplace is on the right as you enter, and 


unt ae Cee De 


great ‘‘Rome”’ prize, entitling him to residence in 
Italy, where he studied Early Italian music. 
“Faust”? has been one of the most successful 
operas of modern times; but the author suffered 
more reverses at the outset of his career than most 
composers who haye since risen to eminence. 


___>__———_ 


Lady (engaging servant): ‘‘ Why did you leave 
your last place ?”’ 

Servant: ‘“‘I couldn’t put up with the way one 
of the young mistresses used to copy me, mum.” 

Lady: ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

Servant: ‘‘Why, I had a private soldier for a 
sweetheart, and what must she do but go and get a 
hofficer for hers!” 


ee? 


The Race for Wealth. 


‘Sp By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of ‘“ Minnigrey,” “‘ Stanfield Hall,” ‘ The 


© Will and the Way,” “ The Young Pretender,” 
” ‘* Temptation,” eté., etc, 

7 

¥ CHAPTER LII. 

_ <A SCENE AT THE HOLM—“A FELON’S CHILD!” 


» T the name of Briancourt, Dr. Harland 
rose from his seat, and walked 
towards the window, to hide the 
emotion which threatened to over- 
come him, 

The baronet advanced towards his 
new-found relative with an air in 
which mockery and respect were 
reer blended. 

* Delighted,” he said, “to pay my respects to one so 
near, and who doubtless will become very dear to me, by 
her future kindness, Which of these charming girls,” he 
added, “is my cousin?” 

Scarcely knowing what she did or said, his grandmother 
pointed, with a trembling hand, to Mary; and then, 
unable longer to contend with the shock she had so un- 
expectedly received, fell back in her chair, and fainted, 
Mary and Jane flew to her assistance. 

“This is a strange—a very strange proceeding!” ob- 
served Sir Cuthbert; “I cannot comprehend it. You 
address Mrs. Graham as Lady Briancourt—call yourself 
her grandson—and, under that plea, are guilty of an 
intrusion which no gentleman would commit.” 

“Do you mean to say that I am no gentleman] ” de- 
manded Sir Phineas, in a tone of defiance. 

“ Jf Sir Cuthbert does not think proper to assert it,” ex- 
claimed Charles Harland, stung almost to madness by the 
tears of Mary, “I do, and must request you to leave the 
room instantly ; for, by heavens! if you do not walk down- 
stairs, you shall make but one step from the top to the 
bottom |’ 

Sir Phineas turned very pale, and looked towards the 
lawyer as if for his countenance and support. 

“Help!” said Jane, in a paroxysm of terror; “grand- 
mamma is dying!” 

Sir Phineas burst into a loud laugh, 

“Dying!” he repeated, ‘“ Pooh—pooh! We are up to 
all that sort of thing, and are not to be shirked off by a 
faint. And, as for you, Miss Insolent,” he added, “ who 
presume to call Lady Briancourt’ by the name of grand- 
mother, the kitchen is your preper place. You will find 
your father already there waiting to receive you.” 

Jane tumed very pale, and would have replied, had not 
Harry and Charles—who found it impossible any longer 
to endure the insolence uf the intruders—forcibly ejected 
them from the drawing-room, 

_ lady Briancourt—for we can no longer conceal from 

_ our readers that Mrs, Graham and the haughty mother 

_ of poor Clara are the same person—was borne, still in- 

sensible, to her room ; and the gentlemen descended to the 

_ library, to hear the explanation of the scene which had just 

taken place. 

“Of course,’’ observed Mr. Quirk, in a mysterious tone, 
‘you cannot expect that I, who am so nearly connected 
with the family, should explain the reasons why Lady 
Briancourt thought proper to secrete herself for so many 

"years under the name of Graham. It will beher own fault 

- if ever she compels me to that.” 

At this moment Caleb Brown quickly entered the 
room. 

“Or why she brought up the daughter of her former 
_ waiting-maid and one of my late son-in-law’s keepers as 
_ her own grandchild,” added Mr. Quirk. 

_ Charles and Harry exchanged a painful look: each 

seemed to ask the other which of the sisters was the 

_ daughter of the menial. 

“Really this affair,” observed Sir Cuthbert Sinclair 

“begins to wear a very strange appearance.” ; 
- _ “ But it will be clearer soon,” observed Oaleb Brown: 

“and perhaps to your confusion, Mr. Quirk.” : 

; The old man turned round and recognised the reader's 

_ former acquaintance, Barnes. 

x  Herladyship’s accomplice,” he said, intending to convey 

& meaning which the domestic alone should understand : 

_ “that is, the companion of her extraordinary flight.” , 

* Before the house-steward could reply to him Jane 

_ entered the room. Her features were very pale, but there 

_ Was a resolution in her look which bespoke a settled 

_- purpose ; she resolved at once to know the worst. 

5: “Do not speak tome, Harry,” she said as her lover took 
her hand, and was about to whisper words of consolation 
to her; “I donot know whether I am worthy of your 
sove. Atleast,” she added with a blush of pride, “I have 
not deceived you.” 

“That I will answer for, young lady,” said Sir Cuthbert, 

_ warmly; “whatever deception may have been practised 


on my nephew and the world, they must aoquit you of any 
-hare in it.” 


_» “You will 
- the faithful 
~ intrusion,” 


iis eat eect 


Ww 
: 


quit this house instantly, gentlemen,” said 
Barnes ; “you have no warrant for your 


= 


_SPARE MO} 


“his was addressed to Quirk and his ‘grandson, who 
were astonished at his seli-possession, ‘ ; 


“ Warrant!” repeated the lawyer; “ certainly not—as | 


et.” - ea me 
I would not willingly call in the assistance of the 
police!” added the house-steward, “to expel the grandson 
of my old master.” ro : 

“TJs your mistress mad” whispered the lawyer, 

‘“ No—she has recovered hersenses. I act by her orders 
—they are most peremptory.” 

“Stay sir,” said Jane, advancing with modest dignity, 
and addressing herself to Sir Phineas; “you stated just 
now that I was not the grand-daughter of Mrs. Graham— 
for so I shall still designate her, till I learn from her own 
lips that she is entitled to another name,” PAA 

“ Well, young woman,” replied the baronet, in a sneering 
tone, suppose I did. What then?” z 

“ Jnsolent |” exclaimed her lover, raising his arm. 

“Patience, Harry—patience, for my sake,” exclaimed the 
insulted girl, imploringly ; “the truth cannot shame—it is 
the doubt that will destroy me. You also stated,’’ she 


added, addressing herself once more to the baronet, “that | 


my—my father was in this house?” 

«Tdid.” ; 

“And upon what authority did you make that asser- 
tion?” demanded the high-spirited girl: “Where is he? 
If he proves his claim and is worthy of my love I will not 
reject him, though his station should prove as humble as 
yours is elevated,” - 

“Pray oblige the young lady,” exclaimed Mr. ‘Quirk, 
ringing the bell; “and desite Mr, Ned Cantor to walk 
u ee 
The door opened, and the convict made his appearance. 
Despite his rugged and even brutal nature, the working of 
the hard lines in his countenance betrayed the emotion he 
endured at the sight of his child, who stood, pale as a 
statue, in the centre of the group before him. Ee 

“There she is, Ned,” said the lawyer. 

“Ts that man my father?” 

“What, Meg! Don’t you remember me?” said the 
fellow, dashing aside a tear; “but I ain’t forgotten you. 
Never mind the sneers of these fine fellows,” he added, 
“ Maybe Ned Cantor can give his girl as good a fortune as 
the best of thea that hold their heads so high.” 

“Back!” said Mr. Harland, with great dignity, “I 
cannot permit the feelings.of this young ‘lady to be out- 
raged by your urging a claim which may or may not be 
founded on truth.” 


“Truth! Why, ain’t she my own flesh and blood?” 
“ Prove it!” 
“Prove it, My heart proves it. Doesn't it spring to 


her? Quirk, there, can prove it. Did not Lady Brian- 

court steal her at thé same time she carried off the child 

of poor Miss Clara?” 

“This was the account which the lawyer had given him 
of the transaction, and which the speaker believed to be 
the true one. é 

“ False,” said Barnes, “Lady Briancourt had nothing 
to do with the abduction of the children.” 

“Who, in the fiend’s name, had, then?” 

Barnes pointed to Quirk, - 

“ He and no other,” continued the house steward. “He 
gave a strolling vagabond fifty pounds to remove them 
from the cottage. Lady Briancourt did but saye them 
from the life of obscurity and shame to which that villain 
would have consigned them.” 

“Quirk,” exclaimed Ned Cantor, in an exulting tone, 
“for once you have forgotten your own lessons, and brought 
your neck within the pale of the law. Come,” he said, 
addressing Jane, “it is time we left this house.” 

“ We lett it,” repeated Jane, in a voice of terror. 

“ Ay,” continued her father—for such, beyond a doubt, 
was the relationship between them. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
I'm agoin’ to leave you here—do ye? with those who will 
teach you to despise your own flesh and blood. _ No—no.” 

Sir Phineas Briancourt highly enjoyed the scene. He 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven the spirited retort he 
had received from Jane on the morning he encountered her 
and Mary at Fulton, ( . 

“Yes,” he said, “you had better go, young woman! Of 
course this is no longer a place for you. I cannot permit 
my cousin to continue such an improper association,” 

Harry Sinclair walked deliberately up to the speaker, 
and whispered in his ear: : 

“Sir Phineas Briancourt, you are a coward—a miserable, 
A arpa coward | 
that poor girl, and by Heavens! I'll kick you like a cur 
into the street!” 

Jane could not catch the words; but she guessed what 
was passing between them, and, womanlike, trembled for 
the safety of her lover. : ; 

“Not forme, Harry,” she said; “pray do not quarrel 
for me—for I neither feel nor resent the unmanly triumph 
of that titled thing |” 

“Come Meg,’’ said her father; “you have not kissed 
me yet. Let us quit this place.” . : 

“T cannot permit,” observed Sir Cuthbert Sinclair» for 
the first time interfering, “ this young lady to be removed, 
without the consent of Mrs. Graham or Lady Brian- 
court.” : 

“ Ain’t I her father? Ask old Quirk there] ” 

_ “Tshall neither take his word nor yours upon the sub- 
ect,” coolly answered Sir Cuthbert. “Retire, my love,” 
e said, addressing the bewildered Jane. te this person 

really possesses the claim he asserts he does, he must prove 


- it incontestably, 
nesses, in a court 


the room, “you have played your part admirably.” 


One word more of insult or outrage to 


| to say.” 


” said Jane, i 
obedience and love 
added, fixing her ey 
Phineas, “ because my birth is humble—espe when 
see those whom accide ¢ has elevated to superior ran wee 
miserably disgrace it.” = = so eT aie | 
Ned Cantor felt a sickening sensation, mingled with 
pride and ne his he tenderness for his girl, For 


And bhould ke iy 


the first time in his life, he trembled lest the brand upon 
his name should be revealed, ae 

“ How very pretty it would sound in a romance,” ex- 
clsimed the baronet; “the Awmble, honest homé at ed 2 oF" 
Cantor. Ha,ha, hal” Fas oS4- eyes 

“Beware!” muttered Ned, 

“ Beware of what?” haughtily demanded Sir Phineas, 
“Do you suppose that I shall measure my words at the = 
threat of a convicted felon ?—a fellow who——” — 

Before he could complete the sentence, the heavy hand f 
of Ned Cantor felled him tothe ground. - | be: 

Then, unable to endure the look of agony, surprise, and “4 
shame with which his horro:-stricken child regarded him, 
the pardoned convict rushed from the house, muttering a 
curses on the lawyer and his grandson. | i. 4 a a 

Jane was assisted to her chamber by Barnes and Harry 
Sinclair: the last blow had crushed her. ees * 

“A felon’s child,” she murmured; “any doom would ey 
have been preferable to that.” eas ROS oe F 

‘The gentlemen resolved to postpone all eer rexplana- Fg, Sc 
tions till the following day; and Quirk and his erest-- 
fallen grandson reluctantly left the house. es 


. x 


CHAPTER LI. | as 


MISS TUBBYS PRIDE HAS A FALL, SNAPE MEETS — 

WITH HIS DESERTS. LADY BRIANCUURT DEMIES 

4 QUIRK, pa i 
Aft an early hour the following morning Quirk presented 2 
himself at the house. of Lady Brianeourt. Night, -he 
doubted not, had brought reflection, and he fully exp«cted 
to find her inclined to listen to the very cogent reasons 
which he came to offer. Batty: rat 38 
He had yet to lesrn the real character of the woman he | 
had to contend with. = Py £ ; 
“Ab, Barnes,”’ he said as the old steward ushered him a 
F 
4 


into the drawing-room; “glad to see you.” a ee 
“And I am not glad to see you!” replied the old mau. 
“What is the purport of your visit here?”’ be demanded, L 
“Mo gee Lady Briancourt.” Price tou 
“TJ will inform her ladyship of your arrival,andlearn 
her pleasure whether she will see you or not.” BO Ae “| 
“ Pooh—pooh !” exclaimed Mr. Quirk; “‘shemustseeme. 
You know that times are changed. Lady Briancourtcan 
no longer treat me with disdain; pride in her position is 
ridiculous.” : oie 
“Perhaps not so ridiculous as presumption in yours,” 7 
replied the house-steward. “ You are a clever man, Mr, — 
Quirk; but like most clever men have played too fine a 
game. Ned Cantor served you well, but not to the extent — 
you think.” ~ : oe 
“ Ned Cantor?” = - 
“ Ay ; who else crept like a thief at midnight intomy 
room, and stole my papers? Think you that I do not : 
know the price he paid for his liberty, or who set him — = 
free from the hall? But I have not done either with him 
or you yet.” : Sah cee 
The lawyer smiled disdainfully as the speaker left the. 
room. He considered these threats as the ebullition of : 
a disappointed man. Satisfied that he held him inhis 
power he paid but little attention to his words. a ae 
“ Ah, Snape,” he said as the pretended butler entered 


“The last act, I hope,” said the clerk, “for my position  —__ 
is becoming anything but pleasant. Despite my pro- = 
testations that I thought you and Sir Phineashad been 
invited by my lady, they begin to suspect my complicity.” = — 

“ Tet them suspect it,” a F 

“ Oh, sir, you do not know Mrs. Williams.” er ane 

“But I know Sarah Tubby, which is much the same 
thing,” replied his employer. “Who would havethought,” 
he added, bursting into a laugh, “that the old fool would aS a 
have been caught 80 easily? What would shesayif she 
knew that you already had a wife?” Be en ae 

Mr. Snape looked very uncomfortable at the thought. x 

“ And five children,” he added. 2 eres, 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips, when the door _ 
of the drawing-room was burst open, and the infuriated 
spinster, her eyes flashing fire, entered the drawing-room. 

“ Ah, Tubby,” said Quirk, who did not feel perfectly 
assured as to his position, “at your oldtricks—listening.” = 

“ And who would not listen!” angrily demanded the 
disappointed Abigail, “when thieves were in the house? 
As for you, Mr, Quirk,” she added, with a visible effort at 
self-control, “I don’t want to have anything tosaytoyou; — 
but for that pitiful, lying, speaking, contemptible rascal, 
whom I recommended to my lady out of charity—only let 


me get at him!” é . ; 
“Don’t be violent.” = oy, m4 
“JT am not violent. I never was violent!” scream 

the spinster ; “ only let me tear that villain’s out, and 

T'll be as gentle as a lamb—listen to. 


Without waitir to see whether 
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yposal was accepted, Miss Tubby sprang with the agility 
of a wild cat and fixed her on nails with fearful tenacity 
‘in the cheeks of the delinquent clerk, whose countenance, 
long before his maste 
streamed with blood.  __ 

_ “There, you sneak—you cheat!” she shrieked, a fresh 
scratch accompanying each word; “that will teach you 
how to creep disguised into people’s houses, Who has the 
laugh now?” tah 
; Evidently it was not the unhappy Mr. Snape, who felt 
inclined to do anything but laugh in the hands of the 

- . femalefury, .- wh 
2 It is impossible to say how far the infuriated spinster 
__would have carried her vengeance, had not Lady Brian- 
court made her appearance. Her mistress was the only 
; person who could calm the fiery temper of the waiting- 


: maid, when thoroughly aroused: with all her faults, Sarah 

Tubby had proved herself faithful toher, _ 

ot “Sarah,” said her mistress, gravely, “is this your 
- promise ?” Ee 

“T could not. help it, my lady,” replied the Abigail, 
bursting into tears, and at the same time reluctantly 

releasing her victim; “indeed I could not. Fiesh and 
blood could not help it,” a : 

“But skin and bones might!” exclaimed the clerk as he 
rushed out of the room. 

“He will not forget me,” added Tabby, with a grim 
smile of satisfaction; “that is one comfort. And as for 
Mr. Quirk, the sneaking, pitiful cur, 1'1I——” 

The expletives of the enraged damsel were cutshort by 

/ a gesture from Lady Briancourt, directing her to leave the 

room. The spinsterobeyed her with evident reluctance, 

“T must hang that woman,’”’ mentally ejaculated Mr. 
Quirk, “I shall never feel safe till I.am rid of her.’’ 

Although Lady Briancourt was exceedingly pale, her 

manner was calm and self-possessed. Despite the connec- 

tion which the marriage of her son had made between them 

and the terrible hold he had acquired over her, she re- 

_ ceived him with the same haughty coolness as on their 

: earlier acquaintance. Deliberately seating herself in an 
_. easy chair, she pointed to one at a distance from her, to 
: intimate that he might take it, 

- Forsome time they remained gazing on each other in 
silence; despite his natural effrontery, the lawyer did not 
el quite at his ease beneath her searching glance, 

_ “YT trust, Lady Briancourt, you feel as I do at this 
i: happy reunion of our family ?” he remarked, 

—-—«** Our family!” repeated the lady, in a sarcastic tone. 
“Yet it pass. Our family be it.” 

“You will find your grandson all that you could 
wish.” 

_ _. “Say, rather,” interrupted the dowager, “all that you 
____have made him—cold, selfish, mean, cowardly, and cruel— 
as unworthy of the name he bears as you are worthy of 
____ that which all ggod men assign you! You see,” she added, 
“that I know you both!” ; 

_ The lawyer bit his lips. This was not exactly the kind 
of reception he was prepared for. 

_ “Beware, Lady Briancourt,” he said. “This hatred of 
__- your grandson is strange and unnatural. He possesses, 


- whatever you may think, talents of no mean order, and an 
affectionate heart.’’ ‘ : 
“Jndeed!” said her ladyship sneeringly. “ And this 
_ _~ clear head and affectionate heart—what do they demand 
as the price of their forbearance ?”’ 
The lawyer smiled. He thought that it looked some- 
_ thing like coming to business at last. : 
— “My pDHAR Lady Briancourt,” he replied, “I knew that 
_-your naturally clear judgment would come to a right con- 
_ clusion, and see the necessity of a family reconciliation. 
_ Your jointure, although it is unusually large for such a 
property, Sir Phineas, Iam sure, would not wish to be 
diminished.” — 
= 7 Vastly considerate |” 


“But Broadlands. Now what can you possibly require 

nies with so large a property—at your time of life, too? The 

__—- Yevenué must be a burthen, rather than a source of hap- 
_ pinegs. What I would propose is that you should, as a 

proof of your affection to your grandson, resign your life- 
_ interest in it to him.” 

_ “And does he know of this proposal?” 
“Of course he does,” replied Mr. Quirk, “ Although I 
am so nearly related to Sir Phineas, I should not have 
ventured to make such a proposition without his sanction. 
He is naturally desirous of marrying—of obtaining a 
standing in the political world worthy of his talents and 

+ .hisname.” — - ae 

__ Iady Briancourt became greatly agitated. As the crisis 

_ which she had long contemplated drew near, she felt her 

courage giving way. ie AS . 

___ “You know,” she faltered, “that I have no power to 
dispose of Broadlands, It descends, on my death, to the 
child of my unhappy Clara.” tice ; 

“The right of the young lady,” coolly observed her 

__ Visitor, “is at best a doubtful one; but even that may be 

__xeconciled, Sir Phineas saw your grand-daughter a few 

__-weeks since at Fulton, and fell deeply in love with her, 

_ To heal all family differences, he is not only willing but 

anxious to offer his hand and title to his cousin.” 

_“What!.” exclaimed her ladyship, in a tone of deer 

ion—“sacrifice her young, pure heart to the sondid 
j of avarice and calculation? Never—never!]” — 

‘Never’ is a strong wor : 

have seldom known it to prove final; yet, as the price 

consent, I offer yousecurity.” “ 
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r could interpose to save him, 


‘you directed in the ante-room. The insolent cur! 


1”? drily observed the lawyer. ' 


fee 
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~ «What if I refuse ?” oe 
Mr. Quirk shrugged his shoulders significantly. — . 
_ “Speak out, man! ” exclaimed her ladyship, impatiently. 


“Tet me know the worst, that I may not hereafter have to 
-reproach myself with an act the consequences of which 


you little dream of yet.” i 

“In that case,” answered her visitor, with great de- 
liberation, “it would be my painful duty to produce a 
certain letter, written by your late husband a few hours 
before his death, and cause a judicial inquiry to be made 
into the cause of that death: which letter, and several 
corroborative papers——” 

“You stole!” interrupted Lady Briancourt, indig- 
nantly, “like a midnight thief !—and now would use them 
to rob my orphan grandchild of her inheritance.” 

“Stole!” repeated Mr. Quirk. “No—no! I obtained 
them,” he added, complacently.  “ And as for robbing your 
grand-daughter, the fortune may still be hers # she 
will only listen to reason, and share it with her cousin.” 

‘“‘ And is your grandson aware of the menace you have 
just held out to me?” demanded Lady Briancourt. 

“Most assuredly. He is determined to keep no measures 
with you should your want of proper affection and con- 
sideration for his welfare drive him to extremities, Of 
course,” he added, “he would not take any part in the 
prosecution himself.” 

“Then Heaven decide between us!” exclaimed the 
aged woman, in a tone of deep emotion. “I have warred 
against my duty and reason, but am driven from my hold 
at last. Fool!” she continued, bitterly, ‘ fool—fool | 
you have mistaken the tongue of the worm for the 
sting of the serpent! I reject your offers—scorn and defy 
you. Never shall your worthless grandson inherit an acre 
of Broadlands, or become the husband of my murdered 
Clara’s child.” 

Mr. Quirk was thunderstruck at the sudden ebullition 
of pride and resolution, At first he thought it a mere 
outbreak of passion, but the lady continued, in a still 
sterner tone: 

“You may drag me before the tribunals of my country, 
but even there I may find the means not only to 
escape your malice, but overwhelm my enemies with 
infamy and confusion—strip the jackdaw of his borrowed 
plumes, and show both him and his adviser to the world in 
their true colours.” 

“Tt is a serious charge you brave,” said Quirk. 

“T am prepared to meet it. Rest assured,’ she 
added firmly, “that the hangman’s grasp is nearer to your 
neck than mine.” 

With these words she rang the bell, and directed the 
faithful Barnes to open the door for Mr, Quirk. 

“T shall call to morrow,” he said, “for your answer, 
Lady Briancourt; for your own sake I will not take it 
now. You outwitted me once; but it will be my own fault 
if you do so a second time. ~ : 


Both the domestic and his mistress smiled disdainfully 


as the door closed upon Mr. Quirk. 

In consequence of the extraordinary reception he had 
met with the old mam resolved to start for Lexden that 
very night, leaving Sir Phineas to watch that Lady Brian- 
court did not make her escape from England, 

“ Barnes,” said his mistress as soon as they were alone; 
“you heard all that passed between me and the grand- 
father of Sir Phineas Briancourt ? ” 

“JT did, my lady,’ replied the old man, “T baie 3 

ut 
you answered him nobly—like yourself. “ Believe me,” 
he added respectfully, “that I admired and_ pitied 
you. Have you any orders to give touching your de- 
parture?” 

“ Are the relays prepared?” 

“ At every stage.” 

“ And the means to. quit the house unobserved ? ” added 
his mistress, in a tone of anxiety. 

“Assured beyond the fear of interruption,” answe red 
Mr. Barnes. “Fear not but you shall reach the manor- 
house long before your enemies entertain a suspicion of your 
departure.” ‘With this promise he left the room. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE MEETING BETWEEN JANE AND HARRY—A BASE 
PROPOSAL REJECTED WITH SCORN—SIR CUTHBERT 
MUSES. 

Those who have loved may imagine the night of tears, 
regrets, irresolution, and despair which Jane had passed 
after the discovery of the secret of her birth. : 

“A felon’s daughter,” she murmured, as Mary vainly 
attempted to soothe her ; “a thing for scorn to point at,” 

“You are my sister,” exclaimed the affectionate girl, 
pressing her still closer to her bosom; “my own, dear, 
good, and virtuous sister. If that fearful man be indeed 
your father, his crimes can reflect no dishonour upon you. 
Those who loved you previously will love you now the 
more to console you for the misfortune of haying a parent 
whom you can neither respect nor love.” x 

Jane shook her head incredulously. 

“You judge others,” she replied, “from your true, 
generous heart. But they will not judge as you judge, or 


feel as you feel.” 
- “But Iam sure,” said Mary, “that Harry loves you— 
you will find him unchanged.” 

_ “Do you think so? ’’ demanded the unhappy girl. 


Mary, 
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“ Because you ave both seen and felt the change. When 
the dreadful scene occurred, when the man who calls him- 
self your cousin addressed your grandmother by her title, 
Charles Harland drew closer to your side, whilst Harry 
shrank from mine, He,” she added with a convulsive 
sob—* my father—had not claimed me then, and when he 
did claim me Sir Cuthbert Sinclair and yourself were the 
only ones who looked kindly on me.” 

“Sir Cuthbert is a generous, noble-minded man,” 
observed Mary ; “and, rest assured, will never withdraw 
his consent because——” 

The speaker paused, not knowing how to complete the 
sentence without wounding the feelings she was so anxious 
to soothe. 

“ Because I am a felon’s daughter,” said Jane! “Speak 
it at once. I must learn to bear it, and it does not sound 
so harshly from your lips.” 

“ Harry‘ I am sure, will never speak of it, or think of 
it,’ continued her sister. 

“Tt would kill me!” exclaimed Jane; “from his lips it 
would kill me! I little thought I should rejoice that his - 
affection for me was weakened—it renders my task less 
painful,” ' 

“Your task?” 3 

“Yes, of bidding him farewell—of giving him back the 
faith a crown would not have tempted me to have broken, 
The daughter of a pardoned convict can never be the wife 
of Harry Sinclair.” 

The following morning, Harry and Charles both made 
their appearance at Brompton. The latter, who had con- 
sulted with his father, assured the gentle Mary that no dis- 
covery, however it might affect Lady Briancourt, could 
lessen his attachment—that the rector had even given 
a willins assent to their immediate marriage. It was 
to impart this intelligence that the happy girl sought the 
presence of her grandmother. 

“ And Jane?” said the old lady. 

“ Alas, grandmamma, I fear for the happiness of my 
sister] Harry’s nature is far more worldly than that of 
Charles. She has- resolved on releasing him from his 
engagement.” 

“ And she has decided wisely,’ replied her ladyship; 
“with her proud spirit and generous heart, a reproach 
would kill her.” 

When Jane and her lover met, the countenance of the 
former, although very pale, was calm, and her eyes were 
tearless. She had made up her mind tothe sacrifice which 
honour and pride alike demanded, and she felt resolved 
that no weakness should rob it of its merits. Harry, on 
thecontrary, was vacillating and disturbed. The prospect 
of losing her had rekindled his slumbering passion; and 
he thought, as she entered the room, that he had never 
seen her look more beautiful. 

“ Harry,” she said, extending her hand to him, “this is 
wise—is kind. Itis better for both of us that the part- 
ing pang should be as brief as possible. 

“Part!" faltered her lover, “Ah! Jane, you have 
never loved me! 

“ Not loved you!”’ replied the poor girl, bursting into 
tears, for the accusation at such a moment was unkind as 
unmerited.. “Harry, you do not believe what you are 
saying. With all my pride—and I was proud once—I 
struggled against the painful conviction that your affec- 
tions had changed towards me.” 

“By heavens you wrong me!” exclaimed the young 
man; “my heart has never changed, True, I have been 
dissipated—indulged in the pleasures of the world; but, 
even when tossed upon the wildest sea of passion, one 
beacon rose above its clouds and storms, to guide me back 
to virtue—your love, Jane—your true love.” 

“Bless you, Harry,” said the excited girl; “bless you 
for those words! My heart will treasure them in many a 
lonely hour. I feel—I know,’ she continued, “that, after 
the discovery which has taken place, our union is 
impossible. 

This was the moment for a true and generous nature to 
have combated the resolution of a self-sacrificing spirit— 
for showing itself superior to the prejudices and opinions 
of the world; but such, unhappily, was not the spirit of 
Harry Sinclair, who remained silent. : 

“You will soon forget me,” continued Jane; “but if at 
times the memory of me should return, think of me 
kindly, and rest assured that none will breathe more fer- 
vent prayers for your happiness than I shall—even when 
your love has blessed another.’’ wat} 

“Jane!” exclaimed the young man, deeply moved, “it is 
not thus that we must part. Have I no feelings to 
wound—no heart to render desolate ?”’ : 

He drew her towards him, and the head of the weeping 
girl, like a flower overcharged with dew, sank upon his 
shoulder, and rested there with the innocent confidence of 
childhood. E : ‘ 

“ Jane,” he whispered, in a voice thick with the emotions 
which inflamed and distracted him; “I cannot part with 
you. My heart is so entwined with yours, it would be death 
to sever them, What are to us the prejudices and opinions 
of mankind? Let the world frown: upon our union— 
if happiness exists in our hearts we can dispense with its 
smiles,” 

The innocent Jane saw not the poison lurking beneath 
the honey of his words. 

“ And could you for me,” she said, “brave the censure of 
the world and the anger of your family?” 

The dissembler replied to her by a kiss. 

“They would consider it a youthful folly,” he answered 
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surprised at the easy conquest which he imagined he had 
achieved, “and, after all,” he added, “it is but a_prejudice : 
the hearts which love hath united in its rosy fetters need 
no other bond.” 

Then, and then only, was it that the pure and high- 
minded girl fully understood him. The snow-wreath 
melted by the rays of the sun sinks not from the moun- 
tain crest, to which in its icy purity it clung, more sud- 
denly than Jane started from the bosom of the speaker. 

Harry would have approached her, but she started back, 
her eyes flashing with the indignant fires of insulted 
virtue, and her proud lip curled in scorn. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a tone of freezing coldness; 
“thank you, Harry, for showing me the loathsome thing I 
loved—for letting fall the mask which veiled the demon. 
ane illusion past, I find that I have worshipped a thing of 
clay.” 

“You wrong me, Jane—by Heavens you wrong me |” 
interrupted the young man. “Had you been poor, I 
would still have made you my wife—anything but the 
daughter of a convicted felon! ” 

“ And what, then, is he,” demanded the outraged girl, 
“who robs a confiding woman of that which is the crown 
and ornament of life? Is he less a felon, because the law 
assigns no punishment? I could have resigned you, 
Harry, though my heart was breaking with the effort— 
have bidden you seek happiness with another—but now 
worlds would not tempt me to become your wife.” 

“You judge me too severely, Jane,” answered Harry 
who began to feel not remorse, but shame, at the unworthy 
part he had acted. Jane would not listen to him, but 
with an imperious gesture waved him from the room, 

“Leave me,” she said; “and if it will gratify your 
vanity, bear with you the avowal that you have inflicted a 
deeper wound upon my heart than time can ever heal, 
You have given me an arm to conquer my weakness.” 

“ And what arm can conquer love? Fornot ten minutes 
since you confessed you loved me,” confidently observed 
her former lover. 

“Scorn ! which, like the knife of the skilful surgeon, cuts 
beyond the wound, to make the curecomplete,” replied Jane. 

Abashed and mortified, as well as stung by the words 
and pride of one whom he expected to find humble and 
subdued, he left the room, 

No sooner was Jane left to herself, than, like a lute whose 
delicate chords have been unstrung, her firmness suddenly 
gave way, and she sank, weak and exhausted, upon a seat. 

“And I have loved him,” she murmured, “with the 
frankness, the deep passion of the heart's first love. And 
this is my recompense. I could have borne insult and 
humiliation from any lips but his. I have mistaken the 
tinsel of his heart and mind for gold—pure gold—and now 
must pay the penalty for trusting to a counterfeit.” 

Mary entered the room; the affectionate girl was all 
smiles and gladness. She had heard of Harry’s visit, and 
doubted not that he came to assure her sister of his un- 
changed truth—to urge, as Charles had done, an immediate 
marriage. 

“Tn tears,” she said, in a tone of deepest sympathy, 
“have you not seen him?” 

“Seen who?” sobbed the unhappy Jane. 

“ Harry—Harry Sinclair.” 

Her sister shuddered visibly at the name, 

“Heavens!” continued her sister, throwing her arms 
around the agitated girl; “tell me what has happened?” 

“ Mary—dear Mary—you do not know him, He would 
have made me a degraded thing, unworthy of your love,” 
she added. “ You, who know how I have loved him, can 
judge what I feel.” 

“ Harry—Harry Sinclair would have done this?” 

“ Ay, and when I came with a broken heart to bid him 
farewell in kindness—to release him from his engagement, 
he breathed the words into my ear it would have been 
pollution to have listened to.” 

Again poor Mary’s happiness was clouded—for so perfect 
was the love between them, that if one suffered, the other 
shared her sorrows. 

In the course of the morning, Sir Cuthbert Sinclair 
called, Jane at first refused to see him—but he repeated 
his request with such earnestness, that, by the advice of 
her sister and Lady Briancourt, she at last consented. 

The baronet, whose long residence in the Hast had 
eradicated from his mind many of the prejudices both of 
rank and country, had been particularly struck not only 
with the beauty, but the simple, unaffected character of 
his nephew’s intended wife; he looked iorward to the time 
with pleasure when she would be to him as a child. He 
had weighed over in his mind the discovery of the preced- 
ing night, and had come to the resolution that no 
opposition from him should prevent their union. 

It was to announce this generous decision—to restore 
peace, as he hoped, to a virtuous, suffering girl—that he 
sought the interview. He was greatly shocked, when 
Jane entered the room, at the alteration in her appearance 
which a few short hours had made. 

With a benevolent smile, he took her hand, and touched 
her forehead with his lips. 

“And so you did not wish to see me?” hesaid. “I 
know all that you must have suffered from the scene of 
last night—butal! men have not hearts of clay—and I am 
come to prove that I am one of the exceptions.” 

_ Jane looked for an instant in his face, and then burst 
into a flood of tears: the voice of kindness had touched her. 

“This excitement,” continued Sir Cuthbert, “is natural 
—and however I may regret, I cannot blame it. It was 
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arranged, I believe, that your marriage with Harry should 
take place as soon as he had obtained his degree? We 
must abridge the time! What say you to at once becom- 
ing my niece?” 

For a few moments the astonished and grateful girl felt 
too deeply the noble, generous conduct of Sir Cuthbert, to 
reply: she could only weep. 

“ Good, generous man,’ she sobbed at last. “I cannot 
speak my gratitude—my thanks are in my tears; but 
never—never can I become the wife of Harry Sinclair. 
He is unworthy of me. I did not think to accuse him, 
but your unexampled generosity has wrung the secret 
from me. I saw Harry a few hours since,” 

“ Well?” 

“TJ released him from his engagement—for I felt that I 
had no right to bring shame to the home of an honourable 
man. I felt what was due to his name and feelings,” 

“ And how did he repay such nobleness ?” inquired the 
baronet. 

“ By outraging mine—by offering me the deepest insult 
a woman can receive ; at such an hour, too, when my heart 
was almost broken. He proposed that, since it was no 
longer possible for me to become his wife, I should consent 
to be his—— Spare me the word!” she added, with a glow 
of shame ; “1 cannot speak it! ”’ 

For some moments Sir Cuthbert Sinclair sat lost in pity 
as well as admiration of the young and beautiful girl 
before him, whose feelings had been so cruelly outraged. 

“The heartless scoundrel |!” he muttered, at last. “She 
is a hundred times too good for him. I cannot extenuate 
his conduct,” he said aloud; “it was cruel, heartless— 
unworthy of him and still less worthy of you. But your 
position, my sweet girl, is a painful one. If Harry should 
repent, you may in time forgive him,” 

“T have forgiven him already,” was the unafiected reply ; 
“but the recollection can never be effaced from my 
memory. It will console me in many a lonely hour that 
you did not think me unworthy of bearing your name.” 

“ And Harry?” 

“Henceforward he must be as a stranger to me, Sir 
Cuthbert,” answered Jane. “It will be difficult, I know, 
at first; but Heaven will strengthen me.” 

Again thanking the baronet for the good opinion he had 
formed of her, and the generous line of conduct he had 
pursued, Jane left the room—pride and wounded delicacy 
sustaining her. 

“That girl,’’ thought Sir Cuthbert, as he quitted the 
house, “is worthy of a coronet. She would adorn any 
rank, How securely a husband might confide his honour 
to such keeping! And if I were only twenty or twenty- 
five years younger—but at sixty-three—pooh |! ridiculous!” 

During his ride home the baronet came to the conclusion 
that sixty after all was not such a very advanced age, 
especially when such care had been taken of the constitu- 
tion as he had taken of his, 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE POSTBOY IS SCARED—THE SCENE AT THE 
MAUSOLEUM, 


» 

We must now request our readers to accompany us once 
more to the neighbourhood of Lexden, the scene:where our 
tale commences. 

It was a bright, clear, frosty night, and bandy-legged 
Jem, the postillion who had been with his horses to 
Colchester, was returning over the heath, 

Not having the chaise with him he resolved, as the 
family were absent, to take the road through the park—it 
would save him three miles. 

“J wonder,” he said, for he had a habit of speaking his 
thoughts aloud, “whether I shall live to see the old 
Manor-house inhabited again? A curse in my opinion 
has been on it ever since poor Miss Clara died. Well— 
well, her mother disappeared, no one knew where. Sir 
Charles is buried in a foreign land, and the whelp of a 
grandson of that old rascal Quirk hasn't the spirit to keep 
the old place open again.” 

About three hundred yards from the front of the house, 
where the above soliloquy had taken place, in a clump of 
yew-trees, which were supposed to be the finest in the 
eountry, stood the mausoleum of the Briancourt family. 
The church stood at some distance from the mausoleum, 
the carriage-road passing directly between them. 

Although the postboy was anything but superstitious, 
he had heard in his youth so many tales respecting the 
family whose ashes reposed there, that he had a certain 
respect for the traditions—a sort of half-way opinion 
between credulity and scepticism. _ 

As he approache i the spot, the old man suddenly reined 
in his horses, and sat with his eyes fixed upon the building, 
respecting which so many strange stories were told. 

The door of the vault was open, and, by the strong light 
of torches or a fire inside, he could perceive several dark, 
shadowy forms passing in and out. 

“Heaven protect me!” muttered Jem, in pious horror. 
“ What can this mean? Can the tales1 used to laugh at 
be true? It can’t be imagination |” 

After some consideration the old man dismounted, and 
fastened his horses to a bough of the tree. 

“T've a great mind to go,” he said. “ Whatever they 
are, they can’t hurtme.” 

Having argued the question with himself, the post- 
boy came to the conclusion that he might venture to 
approach a little nearer to the spot, and discover, if pos- 
sible, who the intruders were, and their purpose 
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The scene in the interior of the mausoleum might have 
startled the nerves of a much more valiant person than 
Jem, Upon a set of trestles in the centre of the vault 
stood an open coffin, the tenant of which had long since 
departed from this world of care and troubles, and yet 
sufficient remained to enable -those who had known him 
in life to identify the remains, 

At the head of the coffin stood a venerable-looking min 
who had all the appearance of a clergyman. His lips 
moved asif in prayer, but the postboy could not cateh 
a word he uttered. 

“Well,” he said, as he gazed with terror on the group, 
“if the Evil Spirit hasn't taken the likeness of the rector! 
Such a good man too. Curse his impudence.” 

“There be another,” he said, as he caught the features 
of a tall, gentlemanly-looking man in the prime of life 
“T could almost a’ swornit wor Dr. Bunn.” 

A third party approached, and in the glare of the light 
Jem recognised the features of his old enemy, Quirk. 

Atthe sight of the lawyer his doubts of its being an 
assembly of fiends vanished at once—he fejt convinced it 
was ; and rushing from the spot he mounted his horse, and 
galloped through the park as if the Evil One himself was 
following him, 

The party assembled in the mausoleum were really the 
rector, Dr. Bunn, Quirk the lawyer, Sir Henry Smythe. a 
neighbouring magistrate, and one or two gentlemen to 
serve as witnesses to proceedings about to be taken. 

The coffin which had been opened was that of the grand- 
father of the present baronet, Sir Charles Briancourt, 

“T believe, gentlemen,’ observed Mr. Quirk, ‘you are 
pectoek'y satisfied that this is the body of Sir Charles 

riancourt ?” 

The rector and Dr. Bunn both vouched for it. 

“Then, gentlemen,” continued the lawyer, addressing 
one of Dr, Bunn’s assistants, “ you will at once proceed to 
the investigation of the body.” 

They had chosen night for the accomplishment, of their 
painful duty, to avoid publicity. Little did they imagine 
the wild and improbable tale which by the following day 
would be circulated, not only in Colchester, but in the 
neighbouring villages. 

As soon as their labours were concluded, the door of the 
vault was closed by the rector, who alone kept the keys, 
and the party entered the carriage of the baronet, which, 
having been drawn up on the other side of the building, 
had escaped the notice of the postboy. 

“Pray, Mr. Quirk,” inquired Dr. Bunn, “ may I ask if 
Sir Phineas Briancourt is aware of these proceedings 2?” 

“ Not yet,” replied the old man, willing to spare his grand- 
son the infamy of appearing in an investigation which he 
seriously believed might cost his grandmother her life, 

“ Ought he not to be informed, think you?” 

For an instant the lawyer was embarrassed for a reply. 

“Why, the fact is—that—hem—as it isimpossible to say 
at present by whom the deed was perpettated, I thought 
it advisable not to inform my grandson of the fatal cir- 
cumstances which had come to my knowledge. I know 
what he would have felt.” 

“And, considering your near connection with the 
family,” observed the baronet, with that frankness which 
characterised every» thought and action of his life, “it 
might have been as well if you had kept the knowledge 
to yourself.” 

“Consider, my dear Sir Henry—the law would have re- 
garded me as an accomplice. Besides, my conscience—you 
forget that.” 

“Indeed I do,” Mr. Quirk,” replied the gentleman ; 
“and it’s my opinion that, if it never troubled you for a 
more serious fault, you would be a happy man. But, 
however,” he added, “it is done now, and regret is useless : 
the affair has been brought before the magistrates—you have 
made your deposition, and justice must take its course.” 

With this observation the subject was dropped till the 
party arrived at Colchester, 

When bandy-legged Jem reached the Briancourt Arms, 
he leaped from his horse with an agility which astonished 
the helpers, and, without uttering a word, rushed into the 
kitchen, where several farmers and neighbours were 
waiting to catch the coach from London. 

“ Give me a glass of brandy,” he exclaimed. 

“Brandy!” repeated his master, who, from his long 
services, respected the old man. “ What is the matter, 
Jem? 
ghost!” 

“JT have seen worse than that,” groaned the postboy. 
“JT was an unbeliever till now, but I shall never be one 
again.” ‘ 

“ What has thee seen? ” 

The cry for brandy was repeated. Several flew to fetch 
it from the bar, for curiosity was aroused, and those who 
were best acquainted with Jem’s peculiar temper knew 
that it would be hopeless to expect he would relate what 
he had seen till the liquor was brought him. 


The head waiter himself appeared with a tumbler of ~ 


Jem’s favourite beverage. As he sipped it down he re- 
lated the vision, as he termed it, which he had witnessed 
in the family burial-place of the Briancourts. ‘a 
Although some were sceptical, none doubted that the 
man belicved himself the tale he was relating. : 
The consequence, as we said before, was that by the 
following morning it was reported, for miles round, that 
unearthly sights had been witnessed at the mausoleum 
near the Manor-house. ae Ste 
(To be continued, Commenced in Wo, 140.) 


Thee look’st as pale as if thee hadst seen a- 
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" battalion of volunteers. 


19th December, 1891. 


THE ASTONISHED SPORTSMAN. 


Magpies, like their tropical friend, the parrot, 
can be got to say a few words through hearing 
them spoken by members of the household. 

The magpie of which we are about to write had a 
hypochondriacal invalid for his master. This gentle- 
man’s man-seryant inquired regularly every 
morning: ‘‘ How are you to-day, sir?” 

He as regularly got for answer: ‘‘Oh, John, 
I'm dying.” 

The pet magpie always hearing this doleful 
answer, learned to repeat it with great distinctness, 
and in a tone of dejection, the exact counterpart 
of the owner’s voice. When the invalid heard it 
he was himself much amused, and repeatedly re- 
warded the bird for its cleyerness. This confirmed 
the accomplishment. 

One day, however, the poor magpie wandered 
far from the house, and was brought down by a 
rustic’s gun, who mistook it for a wild bird. The 
sportsman, whose name was John, hurried to bag 
his prey ; but what was his horror as he lifted the 
bird to see it slowly open its eyes and hear it say in 
dismal tones, ‘‘Oh, John, I’m dying!” 

He flung down the bird, happily wounded but 
slightly, and fled asif pursued by an ayenger.— 
(M. McH., Belgium). 


0; 


A ’CUTE TRAMP. 


A tramp, passing through a village and 
having a bad threepenny piece in his pocket, 
entered a small shop and asked for a threepenny 
cigar, for which he tendered the spurious coin. 
Asking for a match, he lighted the cigar at the 
counter and marched gaily off. 

Hardly was he gone when the good woman of the 
shop discovered that the coin was bad, and running 
to the door, and holding up the coin, she cried, 
“Hey, man, come back—it’s a bad one.” 

“Yes, I know it is,” was the cool reply, ‘‘ but 
seeing it’s lighted, I’ll smoke it now, if it kills me.” 
—(G. B., Ryde, I.W.) ¢ 
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SHE DIDN’T CARE! 


A spooney young couple were travelling by rail 
recently, and, as the train entered a short tunnel, 
they indulged in an affectionate embrace, to 
the accompaniment of numerous osculatory 
sounds. 

Suddenly the train emerged from the tunnel, 
and pulled up at a station. A porter on the plat- 
form thereupon cried out: “Sawyer!” which was 
the name of the village. 

To the surprise and amusement of the passengers. 
the girl deliberately replied : 

*“‘T don’t care if you did; we are married !”— 
(W. B., London-road, S.E.) 


20: 
“THAT’S THE WAY I SHOOT.” 


A good story is going the rounds of a certain 
: An officer in attendance 
at a shooting competition noticed two men firing 
with anything but William-Tell-like precision. 
Approaching them, he exclaimed, angrily : 

“You fellows don’t know the way to shoot. 
Lend me a rifle, and let me show you.’ 

“Bang!” and the target was missed. _ 

A broad grin overspread the features of the two 
privates, but the officer was quite equal to the 
occasion. 

Turning to the first, with a frown upon his 
countenance, he remarked: “That’s the way you 
shoot, sir.” 

_ A second attempt, and a similar result, 

Turning to the other, he said: ‘And that’s the 
way you shoot, sir.” 

A third shot, and an ‘‘ inner” was fluked. 

With pardonable pride the worthy officer re- 


‘turned tho rifle, triumphantly adding: ‘“ And 
' that’s the way I shoot.” 


' The men ever since haye entertained a ae high 
. * 


‘ ppanan of him as a marksman.—(T. 


the door, said: ‘‘ Well, 
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SPARE MOMENTS: 
OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


Pr wots a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
sent to us. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

¢ Name and Address of the sender should aocompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his Bory 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 

final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPAR 
MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been awarded to MR. SYDNEY H. BARTON, 7, 
Hughenden-road, Hastings, Sussex, for “ THE OLD MAN’S JOKE,” 


THE OLD MAN’S JOKE. 

A young gentleman who was very fond of dis- 
playing his watch and guard, and who had, more- 
over, a passion for attending theatres and other 
places of amusement, was orice thus admonished 
by his father: ‘‘ John, my son, let me give you a 
bit of advice. As you are so fond of attending the 
theatres, let me request you not to display your 
watch and guard so conspicuously, or you wi 
assuredly haye ere long to mourn the loss of them.” 

Now John, who thought himself too sharp for 
that, replied, ‘‘No fear, father, I am much too 
wide awake for that.” 

A few evenings after this, the father wished to 
accompany his son to the theatre, much to John’s 
delight. Having got safely inside and taken their 
seats, the father said, ‘‘ Are your watch and chain 
all right, John ?” 

‘Of course,” replied John, laughing. At the 
same time he felt in his pocket; but immediately 
his expression changed, and looking sheepishly at 
his father he stammered out, ‘‘ It’s gone!” 

“Why,” said his father, laughing in turn, ‘“‘I 
thought you weremuch too wideawake for that; but 
Ishall surprise you when I tell you that I took it, 
to prove to you how easy it is fora man to rob you 
of it in a crowd.” 

“You, father ?” 

“Yes, John; I brought these scissors, commonly 
used for such a purpose, and (still laughing) trans- 
ferred the watch from your pocket to mine; and 
see, here it is.” 

With this he put his hand into his pocket. 

He suddenly, however, ceased laughing, and, 
looking as sheepishly as John had done before, 
stammered, ‘‘ John, wh—wh—why, John, yours 
and mi—mine are both gone. Someone has 
evidently been more wide awake than both of us.” 
—(S. H. B., Hastings.) 


———-:0:----—— 
MR. SMITH’S NOSE. 

A talkative little girl often annoyed her mother 
by making remarks about the people who came to 
the house. On one occasion a gentleman was 
expected whose nose had been, by some accident, 
nearly flattened to his face. The mother cautioned 
the child beforehand to say nothing about this 
peculiarity. Imagine her consternation when the 
little one exclaimed in the gentleman’s presence: 
‘Ma, you told me to say nothing about Mr. 
Smith’s nose; why, he hasn’t got any!”—(A. &., 
Birmingham). 


2 
BOY WANTED. 

In answer to a placard with these words, in an 
ironmonger’s shop window, a veritable street arab 
went into the shop, and, going up to the junior 
member of the firm, said: ‘‘ ve come to see about 
that place.” 

‘‘Well,” said the proprietor, looking the little 
ragamuftin over from head to foot, ‘‘ you know we 
don’t pay very much here.” 

‘* How much do yer pay ?”’ inquired the boy. 

“Four shillings a week,” returned the pro- 
prietor. 

“JT couldn’t think of working for that,” said 
the boy, ‘‘for I can make more than that selling 
papers.” 

‘« Well,” said the proprietor, ‘‘ when I tirst went 
to work I got only three shillings per week.” 

The arab surveyed the speaker from head to foot, 
and then giving his head a toss, and edging towards 
erhaps that was all you 
was worth !””—(W. I., Oldham.) 


389 


BROTHERS. 


The following very amusing story was related 
by a reverend gentleman at the West-end about a 
month ago, the authenticity of which he is said to 
have youched for, 

A parson in Yorkshire was greatly troubled by 
ae number of tramps who called at his house for 

elp. 

Not liking to refuse them, but still not willing to 
give much away, he thought of a plan which would 
politely turn them from his door. To every tramp 
he promised a meal providing they would first of all 
let him pray with them, 

This naturally answered well until one day a 
tramp called, got the usual reply, but, to the sur- 
prise of the parson, consented. 

The parson, not to be done, asked him into his 
room, and placing before him a piece of bread afew 
days old, said : 

‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, before you eat this good 
and nourishing bread, you have promised to let me 
pray, so will you please kneel down? ” 

“Yes,” said the tramp, kneeling down. 

“Then you will repeat after me, Our Father,” 
said the parson. 

But the tramp didnot answer. After asking the 
ae time, and receiying no answer, the parson 
said : 

““Why are you not repeating ?” 

‘“‘T can’t make this out,” said the tramp. 
Father ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” sad the parson; ‘didn’t you know that 
our Father was in heayen ?” P 

‘What, my Father P” said the tramp. 

‘“ Yes,” said the parson, 

‘And your Father?” said the tramp. 

““Yos, and my Father,” said the parson. 

‘Well, this beats all,” said the tramp, ‘‘if He 
is your Father and my Father, then we are 
brothers,” and shaking the parson’s hand, said: 
‘Fancy meeting like this, and you offering your 
own brother that piece of dry bread!” 

The parson gave the tramp a dinner, and gave 
up praying with tramps.—(T. W. R., Queen’s 
Park, W.) 


“Our 
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REJECTED, PERHAPS! 


A South London young man not long since 
wrote two post-cards on entirely different subjects. 
He then turned them over and addressed them, but 


| by mistake placed the addresses on the wrong 


cards. ; 

The result was that the shirtmaker in the City 
got a polite invitation to take a carriage ride in a 
stylish barouche, while the young man’s girl was 
made frantic by receiving the following :—“‘ Please 
send me a sample of the stuff your shirts are made 
of.”—(W. B., London.) 
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THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER FROM 
LONDON. 


An old country farmer, dressed in his working~- 
day clothes, was travelling one day to Southport 
by train. The compartment he got into contained 
only one passenger, who wore a silk hat and had a 
pair of eyeglasses stuck on his nose. 

The farmer asked him if the train stopped at a 
certain station, when the passenger replied: ‘‘ Don’t 
speak to me; do you know who I am.” 

The farmer replied, ‘‘ No.” 

“Well,” said the eye-glassed gent, “I ama 
commercial traveller from London.” 

The old man left the train at Southport, and had 
some dinner and then took a walk along the pro- 
menade. 

What was his astonishment when he saw the 
masher again, with his eye-glass, &c., staring at 
some children riding on the donkeys on the sands. 

‘‘ What do you call those animals ?” he inquired 
of the farmer. 

“Those,” said the farmer, thinking it would be 
a good opportunity to repay the individual for 
snubbing him in the train, “are commercial 
travellers from London.’—(J. 1.5 H., Bamber 
Bridge.) 
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Queries and Replies Pane. 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. . 


Commencing December 12th and terminating March 
5th. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. Al) letters should be marked “ Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


4 dR 


572. Which is believed to have been the greatest 
Interna‘'*ral Exhibition in the present century ? 
573. Which was the mildest Christmas Day in 
this country during the present century ? 
574. What becomes of the mud which is carted 
from the London streets ? 
575. Which country possesses 
number of millionaires ? 
576. Have animals a language of their own? 
es 577. Is the Sahara desert capable of being 
rendered fertile ? 
578. Where is the deepest mine in the world 
situated ? 
: 579. Which European library has the largest 
collection of Bibles ? 


the largest 
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REPLIES. 


536,—THE SMALLEST DOGS IN THE WORLD, 


The smallest dogs are found in Mexico. The 
Mexican lapdog is so very minute in size as to 
appear almost incredible to those who haye not 
actually seen the animal itself. The late J. G. 
Wood, in his ‘‘ Natural History,” speaking of this 
tiny member of the canine species, says that ‘it is 
precisely like those white woollen toy dogs which 
sit upon a pair of bellows, and when pressed give 
forth a nondescript sound intended to do duty for 
a legitimate bark. ‘I'o say that itis no larger than 
those toy dogs wouldhardly befair, for [hayeseen in 
the shop windows many a toy dog which exceeded 
in sizo the yeritable Mexican lapdog.” Ono of 
these diminutive canine pets is to be seen in the 
British Museum collection, where it always attracts 
considerable attention from visitors. Thete is 
another variety of =:mall dog found in China and 
Japan; they have the peculiarity of having no 
hair on their skins, and their feet are web-footed. 
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537,—WHERE FARTHING LOAVES AYE T0 BE 
OBTAINED, 


_ In many parts vo Devonshire yery small loaves 
of bread are sold for a farthing each, or four a 
penny. A great iiumber of these loayes come out 
| of the oven in a string, so divided that each farthing 
_ loaf may easily be broken off. They are very 
‘diminutive in size, being about two inches square, 
but are much liked owing to their convenient size. 
: In South Devon and in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
- mouth the farthing loaves are in great demand, and 
would, it is believed, take well if introduced 
j 


generally throughout the country. At’ Kidder- 
minster there is a ceremony which takes place 
annually on Mideummer Day, and has been 
recognise? now for a great many years. It is 
called ‘‘ Farthing Loaf Day.” ‘This ceremony 
takes the form of the dis!iibuticn of a farthing loaf 
to everybody, rich or peor, be-n in Church-street, 
Kidderminster, who likes to claimit. It originated 
from the testamentary dispositions of twoindividuals 
once resident in the street 
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538,—THE AVERAGE PAY OF GOMPOSITORS, 
_ The wages paid to compositors yary considerably 
in different parts of the country, ranging from 20s. 
to 35s. in the Provinces, and from £2 to £4 a week 
in the Metropolis—the average pay in the former 
case beingabout 30s., and inthe latter about 40s, per 
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_SPRARE MOMENTS 


week. Oompositors should ee well educated, for 
no man has such a splendid chance of rising in life 
as a good compositor. Atleast four out of every ten 
editors have risen from ‘‘the case.” Boys com- 
mence at ds. per week in the country, and 7s. in 
London, and rise from 10s. to 15s. When a lad is 
out of his time he can make from 20s. to 30s. per 
week. To obtain permanent employment on a 
good paper isno easy matter. A compositor with 
a good recommendation is usually at first taken on 
as a “grass”? hand—that is, he must be on the 
spot, ready to take the place of a regular hand, 
who may be absent from illness or be put on some 
other job. The ‘‘grass” frame-holder is really 
a probationer. Should he please the printer, and 
an opportunity arise, he is given what is termed a 
‘full frame,” which is, so to speak, a kind of 
freehold, so long as he obeys the rules of the office, 
and does not offend those in command. 
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539.—THE POOREST EUROPEAN NATION, 


Russia and Portugal are the two poorest 
European countries, so far as their inhabitants are 
concerned. Tho annual sayings and earnings per 
inhabitant of the undermentioned European 
countries, showing the poorest and wealthiest, are 
as follows :— 

PER INHABITANT. 
Sayings. National earnings. 


Russia AN A 
POTsUP adi. s. Sees 12: 
Denmark... ... sys 32: 
22° 
a7: 


oo 
CMON? 


olland: nas ines mete =H) 
THNGCO™ siies cs sweet ee fee 
United Kingdom 84 oa 33°7 
According to Mulhall, the Russian Empire was 
bankrupt in 1843, the Treasury calling in the paper 
issue of 97 millions sterling, and giving the holders 
new notes of two roubles for seyen of the old 
currency. The new issue began to lose valve in 
1864, and has now depreciated 40 per cent., a paper 
rouble being worth only 60 kopecks silyer, that is to 
say, a silyer rouble is worth 170 kopecks of paper 
money. The same authority states that in 
Portugal the expenditure since 1850 has exceeded 
the revenue by 80 millions, or 2 millions per annum. 
While the Russian people are yery poor, the 
Wmperor or Czar ig one of the wealthiest of 
European monarchs. 
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540.—THE FIRST ENGLISH GOLD COIN, 

Within the last few years the researches of Dr. 
John Evans haye established the fact that for a full 
century prior to Ceesar’s invasion gold coins were 
minted by British kings. Some of these early gold 
coins bear the names of British kings, such as Tin- 
commius and Verica, of whose existence we possess 
no other record. . The first English gold coin of 
which there is any account, however, was the gold 
penny, struck in 1257 by order of HenryIII. It 
was of pure gold, and passed current for twenty 
pence. The City of London is stated by Snelling 
to have made a representation against its issue. 
One of these gold pennies was, on the dispersion of 
the Rey. Edward John Shepherd’s collection of 
coins, sold for £205. The next gold coin issued 
in this country was the gold florin struck in 1344. 
(Edward III). The coin, which was of the value of 


six shillings, took its name from Florence, where it 


had first been coined in 1252. It was afterwards 
minted in most of the countries of Kurope, being called 
in Germany the gulden, and in Holland the guilder. 
Guineas and half-guineas were coined by Charles 
IL., and gold seyen-shilling pieces by George III. 
It may be interesting to note that in 1890, it was 
estimated by the Mint authorities that the’ total 
amount of gold coin in circulation in the United 
Kingdom was about £102,250, 000. ; 
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541,—ENTITLED TO WEAR THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
According to an official War Office return, dated 
lst May, 1891, one hundred and fifteen commis- 


sioned, and twenty-five non-commissioned, officers 


were entitled to we: 
as follows :—_ 


Colonels (including lieutenant-colonels and 
those with brevet of that rank) ... 


Majors (substantive and honorary)... .. =: 22 aan | 

Captaing << - . ae eee ES cio ee - Ee 

Lieutenants: i... seek aaeew ecb ae ons Ns 8 . 
uartermasters ... Se tere a Ie 

E a a es 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Sergeant-Majors ... ran ect Re 

Quartermaster-Sergeants ... ... 2 

Colour-Sergean's ... Be 6 

Sergeants ~ é 7 = 

Corporals aby WOE a = ee eee 

Tiance-Corporals ... 0.0.0 00. tse ue ee ee 8 om 


Thirty-four privates are also entitled to wear the 
much-coyeted distinction, in addition to a clergy- 
man, the Rey. J. W. Adams, formerly attached to 
the Bengal ecclesiastical establishment. Since 
May the Victoria Cross has been gazetted to Major 
[shen Lieutenant) J. W. Grant for conspicuous 
ravery at Manipur. To every non-commissioned 
officer and soldier the Cross carries with it a special 
pension of £10 a year, and each added clasp an 
additional pension of £5 a year, while to the com- 
missioned ranks it marks an officer out for one of 
the money rewards at the disposal of her Majesty 
when opportunity occurs. In addition to the above 
no fewer than thirteen medical men—varying In 
rank from surgeon to deputy-inspector general— 
are entitled to wear the Y.0. Abont thirty-seven 
officers and men in the navy haye receiyed the 
Cross, including four admirals and five warrant 
officers. Two civilians also wear it for distinguished 
bravery during the Indian Mutiny. 3 
I 5.2 


543,—WHY LEAVES CHANGE COLOUR IN AUTUMN, 

*The green matter in the tissue of a leaf is com- 
posed of two colours—red and blue. When the 
sap ceases to flow in the autumn, and the natural 
growth of the tree ig suspended, oxidation of the 
tissues of the leaf takes place. Under certain ~ 
conditions the green of the leaf will turn to red, 
while under different conditions it assumesa brown 
or yellow tint, the difference in colour being dueto- - 
yariation in the composition of the original con- 
stituents of the green tissue, as well as to the 
yarying conditions of climate, exposure, and soil. 
Trees of the same age, and of the same kind, 
haying the same exposure, may sometimes be seen — 
growing side by side, of distinctly different 
autumnal colours, the leayes of one being a brilliant 
red, and those of the other a dull tawny or yellow. 
For this phenomenon no explanation has been 
found beyond the suggestion that the difference is 
due to the roots finding theix way into different 
soils, and therefore absorbing different substances. — 

M ' Ps ace cen sas Ol che : 
544,—THE BRITISH REGIMENT WHICH HAS BEEN IN 
THE MOST ENGAGEMENTS. 

Taking the Royal Artillery and the Royal — 
Engineers as single regiments, as which they — 
appear on tho strength of the British Army, th 
engagements they have taken part in would far 
outnumber those of any other regiment in the 
British service. One or the other, and especially the. 
Artillery, have been in almost every fight in which 
British troops have been engaged. Companies of - 
the Artillery and Engineers are to be found ready 
for action in all parts of the Empire where British — 
troops are stationed; their appropriate motto (for =~ 
both regiments) being Ubique, everywhere. Apart = 
from these two branches of the service, the honour 


King’s Royal Rifles ( 
seen the most foreign 8 
for as long a period as: 


WITHOUT FRIENDS. 


AN ANIMAL 


Tho rat is as well known in every quarter of 
the globe as the common house-fly; wherever food is, 
here if ig certainly to be found. That it per- 
_ forms some useful purpose in the world’s economy 
_ canot be doubted, for it clears away refuse that 
‘Would nips wies creato a nuisance; but it is also 
 Sortain that it destroys a great deal of food and 
F spouts more. 
ee moss remorselessly hunted to death where- 
’ _ ever it is to be found. In Siam they keep 
7 


lor this reason it has no friends, and 


_rats in the house, thoroughly tame, which 
act as cats, keeping at a distance any of 
its kind that may yenture to intrude. These 
___ tame rats are pretty nearly as big as young cats, 
5 and they are so domesticated that they climb up 
their masters’ knees and are petted, just as though 
they wore some fayourite dog. In Germany they 
sometimes tame a rat and hang a bell about its 
neck—a plan that effectively dtives away all other 
rats on the premises, whichnaturally feel astonished 
FE fet a strange ornament upon one of their own 
nd. 

_By no meang should if ever be attempted to got 
rid of rats by poi-on, for they creep away to 
dig in the walls or behind wainscoting, and an in- 
tolerable smell arises. 

_ The rateatcher is the most effective instrament 
of extermination when once they haye made a 
lodgment in ahouse. But prevention is better than 

_ cure. Wherever large stores of food are kept it is 

“Rapepesry to place them in a state of defence against 
_ this persevering enemy, which is ever on the watch 
_ to find an entrance ; for, if one gets fairly in, all 
Saye rats of the neighbourhood, by some mysterious 

_ T’reemasonry known to rat nature, are speedly in- 
_ formed of the fact, and make for the promised 
i is 
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_ The bonded wheat warehouses on the Thames are 
_ plated inside the floor with sheet iron; even the 
_ doors are coyered with a like armour, and the 
foundations are solidly concreted and filled with 
pounded glass, for nothing less solid and un- 
pleasant will stay the invading army that is for 
ever on the watch'to sap and mine into the fortress. 
The Zoological Gardens is a pleasant land for rats. 
_ The quantity of food always on the floors of the 
animais’ dens is a temptation they cannot resist. 
Rats and mice may be seen any day quietly feeding 
in the dens of the larger carniyora. The gorged 
ion ais up its sleepy eye, but is too far magnani- 
mous to interfere with the tiny partaker of its 
-. meal, Who knows ?—it may fancy, like its brother 
in the toiis, that it is not too little to do it a good 
 tumyet. Bui night time is the field day, if Imay 
80 speak, for the rats. Thoy swim across the canal, 
and reign here supreme, and in the darkness there 
= ae a yery much larger number of animals in 
_ the gardens than the Society know anything 
about. 
The fecundity of rats is extraordinary; they 
begin to litter as early as six months old, and they 
go on for some time haying four litters a year, the 
ayerage number of each litter being eight. A little 
calculation will show that in a very few years 
where food is plentiful, and no destructive agency 
is at work, they would increase to millions; hence 
we see the necessity forthe preventive check in the 
shape of the hunting instinct which, from man 

_ downward, marks the rat for its prey. But, when 

_ driyen hard, the little fellow can make a good fight 

for it, and give as good as it gets. 

Rats will always locate themselyes-near water, 
without which they cannot live long./ When on 
board ship they are Eprnglieee meant put to it for 
this necessary, and have been known to ascend the 

_ shrouds durmg night, in order to seek the 
rain that may be lying in the creases of the 
sails. Their ears speedily detect the sound 

of running fluid, and sometimes they make 
mistakes which are yery 

: _ finding that they have gnawed holes in the m 

tubes leading rom fee spirit stores to the tap, 

< Rats aro not teetotale 
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will drink themselyes dead drunk from the spirit 


ludicrous, publicans often | 


rs by any means, for they 
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casks whenever they can get an opportunity. 

If you happen to live in an old house, especially 
if it is near an hotel or an eating house, you may 
be pretty sure that they are beneath you and around 
you—beneath you in the sewers doing one great 
service, consuming the grease and fat that escapes 
from the drains. If it were not for these little 
scavengers, the house drains would be speedily 
stopped up by this kitchen refuse, which, escaping 
with the washing-up water, accumulates and 
hardens in the drain-pipes in a manner so rapid 
that it would not be believed unless it were seen. 

From the drains, especially when they are con- 
structed of brick, they make their way into the 
house, making channels in the walls, and working 
their way along skirting-boards and under floors. 
The great hunting-ground for rats is, however, the 
sewer. Here they grow to an enormous size, and 
attain a fierceness that few dogs care to face. There 
is a class of men in the metropolis who make their 
living by hunting rats. This is the method 
adopted :—Several ratcatchers will agree to beat 
along the main sewers towards some common 
centre, just, in fact, as gamekeepers would do at a 
battue. The hunters always go in pairs carrying a 
light with a tin reflector, and a bag. The rats are 
very terrified with the light, and immediately upon 
secing it try to escape. They cannot run as fast as 
the man, however, as they have to keep along the 
side of the sewer just above the water-line, where 
it is very slippery; consequently the man soon 
comes up with them, seizes them at the back of the 
head, and deposits them in his bag. A ratcatcher, 
if he has any luck, makes more than the poacher 
who goes after hares, for in London he can always 
get three shillings a dozen for them from the dog- 
fanciers, who are always wanting them to exercise 
their ratting dogs. ; 

In Paris they have a grand hunt in the sewers 
once a year, when immense numbers are killed. 
Their skins are valuable on account of the exceed- 
ing delicacy of the fur, which is used for purses, 
cigar-cases, and like purposes. The hide itself is 
also utilised for making the thumbs of gloves, for 
which its elasticity makes it especially valuable. 
Now that glazed pipes are displacing the old brick 
drains, it is very difficult for the rats to retain 
their fosting, such is the force of the contracted 
channel of the new drains. When astorm is in 
progress the rats are swept out of them with a great 
rush, and are finally hurried out into the Thames, 
where they are eithor drowned or make again for 
land. 
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Concerning the campaign in favour of an 
Englishman’s marrying his deceased wife’s sister, a 
provincial paper wishes to know why those who 
desire that bill to become law did not marry the 
sisters in the first place. 

——10:——- 

Infatuated Youth (to theatre manager): ‘‘ Have 
you any objection to introducing me to Malle. 
Histeppi?” 

Manager: ‘“‘Not at all, not at all, my dear sir. 
Come this way. The old lady hkes company.” 

20! 

Patient (woefully): ‘‘Oh! doctor, ['m all twisted 
up with the rheumatism and the neuralgia. Oh! 
do you think, doctor, you can get all the pain out 
of me?” 

‘« Doctor (kindly): ‘‘ Well, V’ll try to get all out 
of youl can. This visit will be a guinea.” 


——:0:—— 


Young Man: ‘‘Let me have ten quires of the 
best foolscap, three bottles of the best writing fluid, 
a dozen blotters, a couple of gold pens, three pen- 
wipers, a steel eraser, an ink-rubber, and a box of 
brass paper-fasteners.” 

Olerk: ‘‘ All right, sir. Going to write a book?” 

MMe Vere : J : 

Clerk: ‘‘ May I inquire upon what subject ?” 
_Y.M.: ‘Oh, I haven’t thought of that yet. I 
want to write a book, so I thought I'd buy the 


: pecetty ‘stationery, which is the’ most important 
the 


part of the undertaking, I believe.” 
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THE SENSATIONS OF DIVERS. 


The first sensation thata diver, on getting under 
water, feels, is one of sudden silence. He is shut 
out from the hum of life, and hears only the 
laboured pulsation of the pump. He knows this 
to be his breath of life. He next thinks of his 
ears, for as he sinks deeper the air pressure in~ 
creases, and in its efforts to reach an equilibrium 
the drums of the ears are momentarily strained. 
The relief is to swallow frequently. 

The living things of green and. red and white 
and pink at the bottom of the sea stand up as 
plants do in the air. A diver, describing his ex- 
perience says: ‘‘It seemed as though a sudden 
flood had overtaken me as I walked in a con- 
servatory of rare growth.- There were the polyps 
of the Astrze tribe, so like the garden aster in form 
and delicacy of colouring; the star-like oculina, 
the lace-like branches of the towering madrepore. 
Brain stones, some of them three feet in diameter, 
were scattered in my path. I stumbled over one of 
them, and paused to notice how like the head of a 
giant it was in sbhapo and in its brain-like furrows. 
Scattered here and there, in the midst of the 
honeycombed crater of the reef, were sheils and 
marine things of kinds that I had never seen before. 
Tremember the labour I spent trying to pull up a 
beautiful coral growth that looked like a miniature 
tree. It was no easy task to detach it, and when 
with the aid of hammer and chisel I broke its hold 
upon the cliff, if seemed to shrink and die. Its 
beauty was gone, and [ threw it in disgustaway. I 
could see every object clearly for at least fifty feet 
in every direction. Smal! fish would stand and 
watch me as though wondering at the intrusion,” 


ao _ 


‘A pretty girl” wants to know ‘‘if itis true 
that kissing will cure freckles.” We wouldn’t say 
positively, but asimple recipe like this is worth 
trying. Call here after business hours. 


————'!90i—_— 


‘‘ Johnny, Johiny,” said the minister, as he 
met an urchin one Sunday afternoon, carrying a 
string of fish, ‘‘ Do these belong to you?” 

“Yo-es, sir; you see that’s what they got for 
chasing worms on Sunday.” 

PER WEEK FOR THREE YHARS 

(£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 

of SPARE. MOMENTS to the Person whom 

they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 

= anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 

whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 

or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 

MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 

usuai signature of the owner written in the space below) 

isaound upon the deceased at the time of the accident. 

Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 

from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per 

week for Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 

kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 

may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 

eycling or actually playing football under the conditions 

named above. “his Insurance holds good for the current 

week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 

be given to the Proprietors within seven days. Any 
number of Bond-fide Claims in one week recognised, 
RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 
next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 

is duties, the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 


thé six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 


the copies bear his usual signature in the epace appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct resulh of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Claims must be sént in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident,. Should the deceased have heen a subseriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIF THEN POUNDS on produe- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Letters from Readers. 


WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparz Moments.” 


DrEAR Srr,-—Yes, why do they dress well ? They 
do sc as a duty to themselves, their parents, and 
their t.icnds. Does it not add to the happiness of 
a good home to see the gentle sex tastily dressed, 
and taat, combined with education, refinement, 
an? elegance of demeanour, renders them rays of 
s" ishine as they move about the house ? 

‘he poor male sex, even if they are dressed for a 
bali, can ‘but wear the sombre broadcloth with 
swallow tails and pointed shoes, which tend to 
¢.2ate merriment in the fertile minds of ladies. 

On the other hand, we all enjoy the society of 
vstined, educated men, and there should be some- 
thing lofty to be learned from them. 

Though we will admit there may be some few 
who are not judicious in the matter of dress, it is 
very wrong of ‘‘Bachelor” to class all alike, and 
say we simply dress well to please men. 

I suppose that ‘‘ Bachelor” himself enjoys the 
society of ladies, but perhaps he is not thoroughly 
fitted for their refined taste, and is not a favourite 
in the drawing-room, go out of pique he sat down 
in his petulant mood and wrote the letter which 
appeared some weeks ago, and found fault with 
ladies’ general good taste in dress. 

My father delights to see me and my mother well 
and stylishly attired. 


VLD PAP DP PP AD, 


Yours faithfully, 


Hull. JOSEPHINE. 


oe 


To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


- DEAR Sir,—I have read with great interest the 
letters inserted through your columns on the above 
subject, and I agree with ‘‘ Bachelor” in his last 
letter that not one of the indignant ‘‘ maidens” 
has succeeded in satisfying his curiosity. 

Bachelor’s remarks that it is done to ‘please, 
fascinate, and ultimately catch the men,” is not far, 
I think, from being correct. I will give an 
instance. Recently I had occasion to visit some 
relatives living at a seaside town; there I met a 
young lady cousin, who, when I was leaving her, 
asked me to write to her occasionally. This of 
course I did. In her last reply to me, amongst 
other local information, she says: ‘last Saturday I 
witnessed a football match; I had a new hat on, 
and I was looking perfectly lovely. In fact, ever 
since, all the fellows (rather abrupt on the male 
sex) who were on the ground have been mad after 
me. Qh it did fetch them!” 

Although I greatly respect the “fair sex,” this 
I think will surely give answer to the question, 
“* Why do women dress well ?” 


Yours truly, 
BACHELOR’s FRIEND. 


:0: 
SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

Dear Sir,—In reading your paper I came 
across, in due course, the letter by ‘‘ Old Hand,” 
giving his opinions of ‘‘ flirting.” ‘‘Old Hand,” I 
7 pe with you every time, except in the latter part 
of your second paragraph. ‘‘A bonnie lassie” I 
have been called many times, but I am an exception 
to yourrule. I do not like to nestle closer, nor do 
I like to be encircled by a too-loving arm. Why? 
Because a girl—flirt as she may be—never feels the 
same amount of self-respect after—at least, not 
with that Peon gentleman. And another 
thing, ‘‘Old Hand,” can you say honestly, from 
the bottom of your heart, that you respect a girl 
80 well after as before she has allowed you to hold 
her to your heart so lovingly? Confess, if only 
that we women may know for the future. Would 
you feel the same towards the girl who allowed you 
to call her dearest, and darling, and of whom you 
could speak at your club, or to your friends as a 
perfect duck, or a dear little cherub? Come, “Old 


Hand,” help us women out of a slough of doubt 
we have been in alltoolong. Are you one of those 
strictly honourable men who don’t act upon or 
speak of a flirtation any more than a ball-room in- 
troduction? If so, I should like to shake you by 
the hand, for your kind are dying out, and are 
very few and very far between. 


Yours truly, 
AWAITING REPLY. 
20: 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


Srr,—By all means; but your correspondent, 
‘“Twenty-six,” appears to be under the impres- 
sion that flirting is an amusement which is only 
indulged in by the male sex., and that only girls 
can or do suffer from its evil effects. Now, this is 
a great mistake, for we poor men—many of us, at 
least—have soft places in our hearts, and cannot 
always discriminate between the real and simu- 
lated affection of those fair but fickle ones who 
make us the sport of their wayward fancies. 

Men do not break their hearts, perhaps (nor 
women either, for the matter of that) when they 
find the girl of their adoration is but a heartless 
flirt; but none the less they feel deeply, more 
deeply, perhaps, than they ever care to show, the 
smart of the wound which has been inflicted by the 
insincerity and hypocritical wearing of a mask of 
loye by the woman they had been wont to look upon 
as peerless in their eyes. 

Can it be wondered at if a man who has suffered 
in this way should afterwards look with distrust 
upon women as a body, and refuse to carry his 
heart upon his sleeve when the next bright pair of 
eyes beam upon him with the light of love?” 

A person who cheats at cardsis deemed unworthy 
of association with respectable people. What, then, 
shall be said of the man or woman who cheats at 
love—for flirting is surely cheating? Don’t you 
think, Sir, that they too should be held in con- 
tempt, and shunned by all honest folk? Ido. 


A SUFFERER. 


—10:— 


To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Dear Srr,—‘‘ Good-Natured’s” letter on the 
above topic interested me immensely, and I was 
fully expectant of seeing a number of decided 
‘‘nays” from your correspondents in answer to 
the query. But the letter which comes from a 
young woman who calls herself, ‘‘ Twenty-six,” 
fairly surprised me. 

Really, sir, Miss ‘‘Twenty-six” or ‘‘ Sixty-two” 
as I take her to be—is to my mind of a most 
romantic nature; but if she thinks she is going to 
lead a crusade against flirting she may take my 
word for it that the effort will prove futile. 

I am also a woman, not ‘‘ Twenty-six,”—and if 
there existed many persons of the same mind as 
our fair (?) monitress, I can only say that I have 
been living in a fool’s paradise in thinking that 
flirting had become and was recognised as a stand- 
ing institution amongst all classes. 

I shall probably be anathematised as a ‘‘ bold 
little minx” and a “‘ forward young huzzy,” but I 
care not, and, further, say that if I were in a ball- 
room or any other room and had an opportunity, I 
should flirt ; yes, and to my very heart’s content. 
I do it now and I am only nineteen; but what will 
be my opinion on the subject when lam ‘‘ Twenty- 
six?” If I am a reader of Spann Moments 
then—and am not married, I will let you know. 


Yours_truly, 


Kempton Park. A Litrre Furer. 


20: 
SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpArz Moments.” 


DrAr Sir,—If ‘‘ Constance 8.” is not exagge- 
rating when she says that her waist measurement: 
used to be only fifteen inches, she is making a state- 
ment which I, as a man, think reyolting. 

Can anyone imagine a man’s two hands spanning 
& Wwoman’s waist FT thoroughly conceive the 
immensity of the fact, let my Firetheet put their 


two hands round their necks as a span, and, if 
you look at the circumference, you will see what 
‘* Connie §.’s” waist must have looked like. _ 

We all have internal machinery, and if Constance 
or anyone else can tell me what lesser space than 
that allotted by nature for this internal machinery 
is safe and compatible with common sense, let he 
or she step forwardand convince me. Nature made 
us as she intended us to appear, and she didn’t 
expect us to deform her handiwork. 

One of these fine days we shall hear of some old 
ethnologist coming forward and ayowing to the 
world that he has found the corsets which belonged 
to our first maternal parent. Then, perhaps, the 
ghost of Barnum will be on the war-path! 


Yours truly, 
A LovER oF NATURE. 
—_——:0: —_—_. 
ARE RICH PEOPLE HAPPY? 
Two the Hediter of ‘‘ SparE MoMENTS.” 


DerreE Sur,—Me and my mates wot tak in yure 
paper every weak, ave red a letter from a reder 
who sines hisself ‘‘ Late of Belgravia,” in which he 
wants us to beleve that he can’t live appy on five 
thousan a yere. Now, me and my chums is all 
marrid, and we’ye got a lot o bairns to keep as 
well, but we can be jolly and comfable on fiftene 
bob a weke each. I can understand yure “‘ Bel- 
gravy” chap being misable on five thousan a 
yere, cos it’s sich a bloomin nusance to carry sich 
alot o mony abourt withim. I therefor rites to 
ask ’im to rite to me and my mates, and one of us 
will change places with im. If he'd like arf a 
dozen younkers throne in he’s only got to say the 
word and the bargins struk. 

Wot a pitty it is that sich men as we who'd know 
ow to be appy on five thousan a yere don’t git it, 
ain’t it ? ; 

In course, sumtimes i'll admit we has a scrimage 
at ome, cos the kids wants sum new shews and don’t 
get em but that’s one of the pleshures of bein pore 
and appy, andI sharnt charge ‘‘ Late of Belgravia’ 
anythink extry on that accownt, cos it saves the 
expens of goin to a theayter. 

Oping to ear from the chap as rote that letter, 


i am, 
yures trooly, 


JAcK SMITH. 
10: 


WHICH ARE THE BEST-LOOKING—THE 
ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, OR WELSH ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SPARE MoMENTS.” 


Drar Srr,—The most sensible part of your 
correspondent, ‘‘ Commercial’s,” letter, to my 
mind, is his paragraph giving the palm of per- 
sonal loveliness to the daughters of Erin. But 
when he tells us that the Englishman is the finest 
man, he spoils an otherwise interesting letter. 

Where, sir, is there a finer race of men than the 
Highlanders? Can you find the stamina with 
which they are endowed in your average puny 
Englishman ? As to good looks, we cannot hold a 
candle to them ; the Irish are still farther behind, 
to my thinking. There is something manly in our 
brothers beyond the border, and a look of deter- 
mination which does not characterize the other 
branches of the United Kingdom. There is nothing 
effeminate about them, as is too often the case 
with Englishmen. x 

The eyes of Scotchmen -are generally more ex 

ressive of their feelings, and they do not make those 
Fittlo facial contortions while speaking which the 
Welsh, for instance, do. They hayea smile which is 
manly, not an idiotic giggle; when they laugh 
their mouths do not extant from ear to ear, but 
the laugh is one of genuine mirth and lights the 
whole countenance while it lasts. ; 

Yes, Sir, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
it ig my opinion that the Scotch are beyond a doubt 
the finest and best-looking men in the United 


Kingdom, 
Yours truly, 


Chelsea, -OHELSEA PENSIONER. 
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The Wrise “Spare Moment’ 
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The <a sot dase been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
i for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
111, Harrison Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 


MY MYSTERIOUS COMMISSION. 


It was almost dusk on a winter afternoon, when 
I was sitting in my studio wondering if, after all, 
I had not been a fool in believing I was ever 
destined to make a living as an artist. My dear 
old father—a small manufacturer of silks at Lyons 
—had spared all that was possible from his savings 
to give me an art education in Paris, I had entered 
myself as a pupil at the Académie, and had been 
a most diligent student at the life classes. There 
the rapidity with which I worked, and the general 
correctness of drawing and truth of colour in my 
sketches, earned for me much praise. When my 
funds were almost exhausted—and I knew that 
except under the most urgent necessity I must not 
ask for more from home—I sought to fill my 
pockets by selling pictures to the minor dealers, 
They gave me little encouragement: all that the 
most favourable was willing to do was to put a 
picture in his window and try and dispose of it— 
in which case I was to receive threefourths of 
the purchase money. Day after day I called to 
inquire if a keen discerner of unrecognised genius 
had found out the merit of my work. The same 
statement was always made to me—‘“‘a gentleman 
had looked at it and promised to call again.” But 
the mysterious promisers never did return. 

ile I was meditating on my gloomy pros- 
pects I heard a low knock at the door. I rose 
and opened it. The gentleman who stood outside 
was tall and thin, and dressed in black or very 
dark clothes—in the dim light I could not tell 
which. 

‘“M. Paul Godin?” he inquired. 

“Yes, monsiour. Will you notdo me the fayour 
to enter? ” 

He bowed and passed in. 

“‘T must apologise for asking you into a dark 
room,” I said, as I moved toward the table, on 
which stood alamp. ‘‘I had almost fallen asleep 
in the twilight.” 

«Pray do not light the lamp; my eyes are weak, 
and what I haye to say to you I can say better as 
‘we are.” 

» My curiosity was thoroughly aroused. My visitor 
was evidently a gentleman ; his manner and accent 
proclaimed that. In his yoice there was a sadness 
which at once evoked sympathy. 

“As you will, monsieur. To whom have I the 
honour of speaking?” 

“T do not wish to give my name! Iam here on 
business that can be transacted without disclosing 
it. I must ask you to excuse the customary for- 
mality.” ; 

I bowed and pointed to a chair. My visitor 
took it, paused a moment asif thinking how he 
should begin, then spoke quickly, almost abruptly, 
as if he was anxious to lose as little time as 
possible— 

‘“M. Godin, I have been told by someone who 
knows you well—no matter who—that you can 

aint from life with great quickness and accuracy. 
rat a figure painted to-night. 

“*To-night !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, by candlelight, and it must be done before 
daylight to-morrow morning ; that is, in the rough, 
you can finish it here afterwards. The subject isa 
strange one, and the conditions on which I shall 
give the commission are: that you submit to be 
_ taken to, and brought from, my house blindfolded ; 
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that you shall not ask any questions ; that you shall 
neyer tell anyone what you may see there; that you 
shall never show anyone the picture you paint, or 
reveal its subject; and that if you should eyer 
meet me after to-night you shall make no sign of 
recognition. I know that these are startling con- 
ditions, but I am willing to pay liberally. I will 
pay you one thousand francs now and another 
thousand when I send for the finished picture. Do 
you accept ?” 

For the moment I was stunned. Here was what 
seemed to be a fortune placed suddenly within my 
grasp. The conditions were certainly ‘‘startling.” 
but I was young; I had no fear, and the mystery 
piqued me. It seemed as if I had suddenly been 
transported back to the days of.the Tour de Nesle, 
to which Marguerite de Valois summoned her 
lovers, who arrived blindfolded, and were borne 
away dead by the silent waters. If some such 
tragedy was in store for me, I was poor enough 
and desperate enough to take all the chances. 

“Well,” said he, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘do 
you accept ?” 

‘¢ Yes, monsieur.” 

‘Good! Here are one thousand francs.” 

“ T will give you a receipt.” 

“Tt is not necessary. Now gather your 
eas and select the largest canvas you have 

ere.” 

I got together what was needed. 

‘‘T am ready, monsieur.” 

“‘Then you must allow me to blindfold you. 


Give me your handkerchief. There! Does that 
hurt you?” 

Nos 

My hat was fortunately a soft one. He turned 
the brim down so as to conceal the fact that my 


eyes were covered. 

“Now follow me to the carriage, and remember, 
M. Godin, I trust to your honour, as a gentleman, 
to fulfil all the conditions I imposed.” 

It was with no little difficulty that I managed to 
descend the stairs with my load. At the landings 
the stranger took hold of an elbow and gently 
guided me. As we passed into the street my com- 
panion spoke in a whisper to someone who was 
evidently waiting for him. 

I was then put into a carriage and driven rapidly 
away, but so many turns were made that I could 
not determine in what direction we were going. 
Someone was sitting by my side. I presumed it 
was my visitor, but he did not seem inclined to 
speak, and I had plenty to occupy my thoughts. 
Where was I being taken, and for what purpose ? 
The more I pondered the more uneasy I became. 
My only comfort lay in the certainty that I had a 
thousand francs in my pocket. 

After a while the carriage stopped and I was told 
to get out. Someone took my arm, and led me up 
a flight of steps, then along a hall, then up a stair- 
case, and finally along a corridor. I judged from 
the height and width of the staircase, which was of 
stone or marble, and the rich carpeting of the 
passage or corridor, that I was in a grand 
mansion. 

‘« Sit down, M. Godin. There is a chair immedi- 
ately behind you. When you hear me close the 
door of this room you may uncoyer your eyes and 
begin work. You are to paint precisely as it is the 
—what is lying on that bed. You must finish be- 
fore five o'clock to-morrow morning. When you 
are ready to go away you must rebandage your 
eyes, then sound a bell you will find on the table. 
A person will come and conduct you to your studio. 
In ten or twelve days I will send for the picture; it 
must be packed so that no one can see it, and you 
must pack it yourself. The person who will come 
for it will pay you the second thousand francs. 
You will find refreshments on the table. Now I 
leaye you. Do not forget the conditions you have 
promised to keep.” 

I heard him close the door. Then I eagerly tore 
the bandage from my face. The glare of a 
brilliantly-lighted room oppressed my eyes for a 
few seconds, and I could only distinguish that the 
apartment was large and magnificently furnished. 
As my vision grew clearer I saw that almost imme- 
diately in front of me was a very handsome coffin 


standing on a platform or dais covered with black 
velyet. I had been prepared for something strange, 
but the sudden sight of the coffin made me shudder. 
In a moment or two, however, I gathered courage 
enough to walk towards it. It was empty. The 
lid stood by the side, and some of the silver screws 
had fallen on the floor. I picked one up and 
looked at it. The head was badly mauled. Hyi- 
dently the coffin had been opened by some unprac- 
tised hand. Where was its former occupant? In- 
stinctively I turned towards the bed. On’it was 
lying the body of a woman. I looked at the face. 
I think it was the most beautiful I ever saw. The 
expression was so calm and happy it was difficult 
to believe she was not merely sleeping. I had only 
noticed the face. As my eyes passed from that to 
the figure, a sight met them which drew from me a 
cry of horror and rage. 

Her breast was bared, and through her heart 
Re j ewolled-handled dagger was buried to the 

ilt ! 


I felt ill and faint. I went to the table, and took 
a long draught of brandy. Then I came back to 
the bedside. It was not, as I had tried to persuade 
myself, a horrid dream, a phantasy. There was 
the dagger, driven with unerring aim and deadly 
force. I noticed that so skilfully had the blow been 
given that only two clots of blood had escaped from 
the wound. The bleeding must have been wholly 
internal. Again I glanced at the sweet, peaceful 
face. There was nothing to indicate the agony 
which I had been taught to look for in painful and 
sudden death. 

Where was I? Upon what frightful tragedy had 
Llighted? What should I do? 

My first impulse was to raise an alarm, but a 
moment’s reflection convinced me of the uselessness 
and danger of such a proceeding. It was evident 
that the person or persons who had committed this 
crime would not hesitate at another to secure safety. 
I had no idea in what quarter of Paris I was, nor 
of how to gain egress from the house. Besides, I 
had heard the door locked behind me. 

But why should anyone desire to perpetuate that 
terrible sight? This was a question I could not 
answer, though I racked my brain for a re- 
sponse. Then I looked againat the body, and the 
frightful fascination of the subject began to enthral 
me. 

An absorbing desire to express not only what I 
saw but what I felt took possession of me. Never 
before had I painted so quickly or so well. I 
obtained with a few touches effects that I had 
before vainly laboured to produce. It almost 
seemed as if I were controlled by some overwhelm- 
ing force. The soul and power of a great artist 
had temporarily passed into me, and my poor 
hands and eyes were but the means through which 
another was working. 

The hours flew rapidly by, but I laboured unre- 
mittingly. The figure grew upon the canvas, and 
began to look lifelike in its deathlike fidelity. At 
last my aching hands and arms compelled me to 
rest. I looked everywhere for some mark or sign 
by which I could discover in whose house I was. 
Not the faintest clue rewarded my search—nothing 
bearing a name, initial, or monogram was to be 
found. Everything was of the most costly and 
luxurious description. Money had been lavishly 
spent in every direction. The coffin was almost a 
work of art: its chased handles and bars were of 
silver and gold, but the name-plate had not been 
attached. I noticed every detail with great minute- 
ness, because I determined that the maker. of so 
unusually splendid a coffin could easily be found, 
and that through him was the clearest and easiest 
way of bringing to justice the perpetrators of this 
foul crime. ; 

Then I went back to my painting, and again the 
fever of inspired work seized me. I was scarcely 
sensible of the lapse of time till the clock upon the 
mantelpiece warned me that it was already five. 
After considerable trouble I manage to pack my 
sketch in a way that would cover it without 
injuring the moist colours. I collected my brushes 
and tubes, tied the handkerchief over my eyes, and 
rang the bell. Almost immediately I heard the 
door unlocked, and the sad yoice whose tones had 
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peo so thoroughly impressed on my memory 
asked : 
_** How have you succeeded ?” 

“ec Well.” 

“Tam very glad. I will now take you to your 
Come with me.” 

He led me through the passage, down the stair- 
ease, and to the carriage. When I had seated my- 
self he took his place by my side. The horses 
wore urged to a very rapid pace, so fast, indeed, 
that I wondered the police did not interfere. My 
companion did not utter a word. When the 
carriage stopped he helped me to descend, took me 
as far as thé first staircase, and said : 

“When you reach the next landing you can un- 
cover your eyes. I shall send for the picture in 
twelye days. Remember your promises; keep 
faith with me, and you may secure a more 
powerful friend-than youimagine. Good day!” 

I heard him pass away. The temptation to 
follow and instantly denounce him was almost 
irresistible But sober second-thought came to my 
aid. I reflected that he had at least one and pro- 
bably two confederates in the carriage, and that at 
so early an hour it was unlikely I should find any- 
one to render me efficient assistance. I passed up- 
stairs and took off the handkerchief. 5 

When I was once safe in my own room, I was 
torn by distracting doubts as to what I ought to 
do. If I held my tongue I should make two thou- 
sand francs certain, and possibly more in the 
future. Could I afford to throw away this 
wonderful opportunity? Moreover this was the 
course which had the great recommendation of 
safety. If I should inform the police, I might very 
possibly be regarded as amadman, or if my story 
was believed, and the murderer or murderers 
traced, I should undoubtedly incur the vengeance 
of rich and powerful villains. My solemn promise, 
too, bound me to secrecy. But then I told myself 
I was not compelled to keep that when the doing so 
would inyolve the escape of 4 murderer. At last 
exhausted nature, which had been subjected to the 
most severe tension for twelve hours, claimed her 
rights. I slept, but my dreams were hideous. The 
figure of the dead woman rose ever before my 


‘fancy. She pointed to the dagger in her breast, and 


seemed to entreat mo to speak, although I heard 
no words, and could not distinguish any sound. 

It was again nearly. dusk when I awoke troubled 
and unrefreshed, but with my mind fully made up 
to tell the police all I knew. I understood the 
necessity for acting with all possible despatch ; but 
I was hungry, and felt that I needed something to 
give me strength and confidence before I undertook 
to make my extraordinary revelation. After I had 
once decided on a plan of action I felt easier. The 
dread of the ever-haunting presence of the dead 
woman began to disappear. I went to a restaurant 
Thad been in the habit of frequenting when richer. 
Some cf that villain’s thousand francs should 
help to give me the strength to denounce him. This 
idea pleased me, for it seemed to savour of retribu- 
tion. I took up ‘‘ Le Soir,” turned over the pages 
carelessly, almost unconsciously. and was just 
about to lay it down when on the last page my eye 


caught this heading, 


** Funeral of the Beautiful Marquise de Bienvitle.” 
The words startled mo, for I had heard of the 
beauty of the lady about whom all male Paris had 
been raving for some months. I had’ never had 
an opportunity of seeing her, though I had much 
wished todo so. I did not know that she had been 
ill, and to learn suddenly that she was dead and 
buried shocked me not a little. I read the article 
with considerable interest. It stated the Marquise 
had died four days before of diphtheria, after only 
a short illness. The last part of the article gave a 
brief description of the lady’s appearance. As I 
read on I became more and more engrossed, for I 
could not but believe that the murdered woman and 
the Marquise wére one. The recognition of this 
fact frightened me. I could not help seeing that 
such a charge made against a man occupying the 
rank and station of the Marquis de Bienyille would 
need more substantial proof than was to be found 
in my extraordinary story. 

Tt was with great difficulty that I could manage 
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to eat a part of my dinner. That done I went back 
to my studio, took my sketch, and set off for the 
office of the Minister of Police, inquired for him, 
and after having stated to one or two minor officials 
that my business was of the utmost secrecy and 
importance, I was informed that he had gone 
home, 

‘‘Could I not communicate my wishes to his 
representative ?” 

On my replying negatively I was told that if I 
perticularly desired it I could be taken to the 
Minister’s house, or I could see him at his office 
the next morning. I dreaded a night with that 
fearful secret still undisclosed, so I chose the former 
alternative. 

I trembled a little when I was ushered into the 
presence of the famous Minister, but his calm, quiet 
manner reassured me. 

‘What isitthat you have to disclose, monsieur? ” 

‘he asked. 

“The secret of a murder, monsieur.” 

“Well?” 

‘*T wish to confide it to you alone,” I said, as I 
glanced at the gentleman who had accompanied me 
from the office. 

‘That is impossible. M. Bonteaux is in posses- 
sion of all the secrets of my department. Hyen if 
I were to hear you alone now, I should be com- 
pelled to confide in others before I could act upon 
your story. Why do you hesitate?” 

‘* Because, monsieur, my accusation will appear 
almost incredible. I charge the Marquis de Bien- 
ville with being the murderer of his wife.” 

The Minister, who prided himself on his im- 
perturbability, could not resist showing his surprise. 
He glanced at M. Bonteaux with an air of pity 
and contempt. I am sure he thought that I was 
mad. 

‘‘Madame la Marquise died of diphtheria. My 
wife knew her well, and was greatly grieved at her 
illness and death. On what grounds do you base 
such a charge ?” 

I told my story as briefly as I could. Both my 
hearers listened attentively, but, I felt, in- 
credulously. When I had finished, the Minister 
asked : 

‘“ What proof have you of the truth of this extra- 
ordinary tale?” is 

‘‘None,” I answered, ‘‘except the sketch I 
made; I had never seen the Marquise in life: if it 
be indeed her likeness, no other proof of my truth 
is needed.” 

‘““T knew her well,” said the Minister. ‘Show 
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me the sketch.” 

I unpacked it and placed it before him. 
started as if he had been violently struck. 

“Tt is indeed the Marquise,” he murmured. 
Then, turning to me, he said, ‘“‘ Describe the man 
who came to your studio.” 

“‘T could not see him well. I think he had a 
moustache; he was tall and thin, and spoke in a 
low, sad yoice.” 

“That would be a rough description of the 
Marquis, eh, M. Bonteaux ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I haye heard that the Marquis 
was overwhelmed with grief, and that some of 
his friends feared for his reason.” 

‘©A needless fear,” said I; ‘‘his grief is only 
remorse, or perhaps dread of discovery.” 

The instincts of the detective, who distrusts 
everybody and everything, were beginning fo be 
aroused in me. 

“M. Godin, justice is indebted to you. All that 
can be done to-night shall be done. In the morn- 
ing I shall again claim your aid, Go to your rooms 
at once, and do not leaye them or speak to anyone 
till I send for you; and lest you should be m any 
personal danger, I will have the entrance to your 
apartment watched.” a 

I thanked him for his courtesy, though I could 
not help knowing that he was actuated quite as 
much by a desire not to haye me escape As by his 
wish to protect me, eee 
* * * * Le 

M. Bonteaux called for me in the morning. He 
told me I should have to accompany him to the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, as tho Minister had 
decided to haye the coffin of the Marquise taken 


—— a a 
from the family and opened 
brought into a room of the mortuary cha whe 
we arrived. The Minister and two or three assist- 
ants were examining the body. The wound had 
been found exactly as I described. re 

I was cordially received by the Minister, and 


told that the Marquis had been sent for under the f 
pretext that there had been some informality about 


the register of the interment. Orders had aleo 
been given to bring the doctor who had signed the 
certificate of death, and also one of the surgeons 
attached to the department of justice. 


I felt elated at my success and importance, and ~ 


had no longer any qualms about my broken 
promises. “All Paris, 1 was sure, would soon be 


ringing with praises of my shrewdness and ~ 


courage. 


Presently a gentleman entered, whispered tothe 


Minister, and handed him something wrapped in 
paper. It proyed to be the dagger I had described. 
‘Let the Marquis be brought in,” ‘said the 
minister.. gt pe 

All eyes were on the door. The 
entered, looking pale and thoughtful. 1en h 
saw me his look changed to one that I tried hard 
to think showed fear, but still it seemed to me only 
like contempt. ay 

“An. Godin ! 

entleman. I seo I mado a mistake. You haye 
fetraved me.” 

“Tt is not 
justice.” 

He looked at me and smiled ever so faintly, yet 
still perceptibly. : 


arquis 


betrayal to give a criminal to 


*“M. le Marquis,” said the Minister, ‘‘I regret 
to be compelled to inform that you are charged — 


with haying murdered your wife.” 
“Who makes this charge ?” — 


**M. Godin, who states that he saw her lying ie 


with a dagger buried in her heart.” — 
“That is true.” 
“He confesses! Officers, arrest that man!” __ 
“One moment, M. le Ministre. When that 


dagger was driven into my wife’s heart it had ceased : 


to beat for more than two days.” 
‘« Explain yourself, monsieur.” ee 
‘* My words can easily be yerified by any surgeon. 
Madame la Marquise had a morbid dread of being 
buried alive. She made me swear to her that if she 
died before me I would not allow her to be buried 
until her heart had been punctured. I could not 
bear to tell this to anyone else, or to allow any other 
hand than mine to strike the blow. After I had — 
done so the strangeness of the sight began to over- 
power me. Sometimes I think my great grief has 
made me half-mad. I felt that I must have a 
record that I had been faithful to her last wish. In 
this state I sought out M. Godin. He has doubt- 
less told you all else that you wish to know. The 
reason I desired to keep tho matter secret can be 
easily understood.” ah 
The two doctors had arrived in time to hear the 
Marquis’s explanation. They needed only to glance 
at the body to confirm his words. . s 
* eee * * * . 
Oh, how poor and mean and miserable I felt! I 
crossed over to where the Marquis stood, and I 
knelt at his feet. 3 . 


6 Monsieur,” I cried, “take back your money 


and the sketch and try to forgive me.” ie 
‘« Rise, monsieur ; I have forgiven you. I asked 
and expected more trust than I had a mght to 
believe a stranger could haye given to a stranger. 
Keep the money; finish the picture, and I hope it 
will not be the last you shall paint for me.” — = 
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The peoplo in this world are so much alike that = 


if you aim at one man you hit a hundred. 
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Old Flink: “I do 


if one man out of twenty 
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posing.” Putons 
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Ine did. We 
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ABOUT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


HOW IT HAS BEEN ABUSED. 


__ This institution, as everyone knows, was founded 
in the last century by Captain Coram, an old sea 
captain, for the purpose of rescuing poor deserted 
children from death, in consequence of the number 
of new-born babes he met with exposed in the 
highway in his daily journeyings to the City. 
The charity was originally established in Hatton 
_ Garden, but in 1741 it was moyed to Lambs’ 
Popduip Fields. 
t first the regulations were not complied with. 


at all in the legal sense of the term, for every 
mother, married or single, who wished to rid her- 
self of her encumbrances in the shape of babies, 
flocked to the Foundling, and the scenes at tho 
gates became scandalous. Children were even 
forwarded by carrier to the hospital, and hundreds 
perished in transit. 
The poor law authorities took advantage of the 
laxity in the rules to relieye the local rates, and the 
objects of the institution were disgracefully abused. 
_ Many ofthe babes came of well-to-do parents and 
were richly dressed ; this led to their clothes being 
stolen on the way, and they were often put into the 
basket at the gate as naked as when they were born. 
Up to the year 1757 the babes were distinguished 
by no mark whatever, by which they could be 
recognised, so that eyen supposing that it was 
required to recoyer a child, it would have been 
almost impossible to haye traced it. In the above 
yout, however, the outcry against the establishment 

ecame so loud that it was decided to demand a 
token by which the little one might be recognised 


' on @ future day if necessary. Even this did not 


stop the flow of babies into the establishment. In 
fact, in less than four years no less than 14,934 
babes were admitted: As only a few of these 
= be well nursed the mortality rate was 75 per 
- cent, 

Then a plan was resorted to of insisting upon the 
sum of £100 being paid on the admission of the 
~ child. This clause was in direct opposition to the 

- views ofthefounder. It nevertheless continued for 


forty-one years, during which period the plan for 


easing the aristocracy of their responsibilities stood 
its ground. x 
' Then it was abruptly stopped by legal inter- 
vention. — 
_ The present plan of admission is very guarded, 
-and assimilates more than any one that has gone 
before it with the founder’s ideas. It is imperative 
__ that the following conditions be complied with be- 
fore a child can be admitted : 
1. That the child must be illegitimate, except the father 
__ bea soldier or sailor, killed in the service of his country. 
_ The governors of the hospital have behaved very 
handsomely with respect to the latter condition of 


= the paragraph. In the war in Germany in 1761, 


and during the Continental war in 1794, and on the 
occasion of the Battle of Waterloo, they freely 
_ opened their gates to the children of those who fell. 


2, That the child be born, and its age under twelve 
months. oe . 
_3, That the je Sag shall not have made an applica- 
tion to any parish re peoting Ate maintenance, or have been 
delivered in any parish workhouse. 
4, That the petitioner shall have borne a good character 
previous to her misfortune or delivery. 
5, That the father shall have deserted his offspring and 
be not forthcoming that is, not to be found, or compellable 
to maintain his child, = 


There is also a secret inquiry afterwards set on 


_ foot to verify the mother’s statement, who is 


obliged to tell her story to the board, and if this 
double test is passed the child is admitted. We 
may say, howeyer, that no children of soldiers or 
sailors killed in battle are now admitted to the 
_ institution, which is exclusiyely confined to those 
of illegitimate birth. — a 
__ One of the curiosities of the Foundling is the 
f glass case, in which are displayed a selection of the 
okens” left with children in the early days of the 
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That they remain hero is a proo 
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Meny of the children deposited were not foundlings, 
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singular spoctaclo—odd trifles of every kind, from 


a coin of James the Second and William and Mary, 
to a lottery ticket. An old silk purse is flanked by 
a stone cross set in silver. Then we see a play- 
ing card—the ace of hearts—inscribed with some 
tender yerses. There are geveral padlocks, emblems, 
we suppose, of silence and security. Many mothers 
sent pieces of brass, heart-shaped, with some 
verses engraved upon them. There is also a book, 
in which distinguishing marks, in the shapo of 
ribbons and needlework, are preserved. Some of 
these are very interesting—worked caps, bunches 
of ribbons, a book-marker with the words, ‘‘ Cruel 
separation” marked upon it, and some finely- 
wrought lace. Sometimes there were verses pinned 
on to the clothes of some of the children, intended 
to be of a very pathetic character. Here is one of 
these inscriptions :— 

Go, gentle babe, thy future life be spent 

In virtuous poverty and calm content ; 

Life's sunshine bless thee, and no anxious care 

Sit on thy brow, and draw the falling tear ; 

Thy country’s grateful servant may’st thou prove, 

And all thy life be happiness and love. 
This is evidently mother’s pathos. The clerk who 
took a record of the clothes of another child is 
considerably more prosaic; thus, he says of one 
child, it had— 

A paper on the breast, 
Clout over the head. 

Of course, there are no tokens exposed of the 
hundred-pound infants that came in during the 
forty years from 1760 to 1801. The secretary 
keeps an honourable silence respecting any dis- 
tinguishing mark they may have had about them. 
Very fow who have been received into the Found- 
ling have ever in after life made any inquiries 
respecting their origin; but some years since an 
aged banxer in the North of England, received into 
the hospital during the days of the Parliamentary 
grant, was desirous of becoming acquainted with 
his origin, when all the information afforded by 
the books of the establishment was that he was put 
into the basket at the gate naked. All his fine 
clothes were probably stripped off him by the 
carrier. 

The children received into the hospital are all 
christened after reception. Of old their baptism 
used to be attended by ladies of quality, who used 
to honour the little ones with their own names. 
The early registers contain nearly eyery name in 
the peerage ; when these were exhausted the great 
names of the church were put under contribution ; 
then, again, all our old poets, from Chaucer to 


Milton, lived once again in name, and finally the _ 


list of painters, natiye and foreign, was run 
through. Now a list of names is picked out of the 
directory and fitted to the children haphazard as 
they arrive. The children in the hospital are all 
taught to sing and play well, and the choral 
seryice at the Foundling Chapel is one of the 
great metropolitan attractions. The infants are 
placed out to wet-nurse in the counties adjoining 
London. The Foundling is supported from the 
revenues derived from the ground-rents arising from 
some of the land purchased so cheaply in the middle 
of the last century, and the interest of certain stock. 
The boys, at the age of fourteen, are apprenticed as 
mechanics, and the girls, at the age of fifteen, are 
sent to domestic service. We must not forget to 
mention that the walls of the Court rooms are em- 
bellished with the works of Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Highmore, Hayman, and Wilson, affording a fine 
gallery of English art as it flourished in the last 
century. This gallery is open on Sunday. The 
visitors to London should not fail to see the grand 
portrait of Captain Coram hy Hogarth, and his 
celebrated ‘‘ March to Finchley.” 


_————__<o>____—_——_- 


Mrs. Brown: ‘‘ And what are you going to give 
Maude Gray for a bridal present, Mr. White ?” 

Mr. White: ‘‘Oh! T've settled upon something 
that I thought lovely, and I know it’s just the 
thing she wants badly.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘ Whatis it? Do tell me!” 


Mr. White: ‘‘A packet of letters she wrote to 
me while we were engaged.” 
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A NEW USE FOR GEESE. 


A strango sight met the eyes of a traveller in 
Alabama, on a plantation near Millerville. He saw a 
man driving ten or twelve geese towards a cotton 
patch, and each goose had on its neck something 
that looked like a small imitation of a horse- 
collar. 

‘‘For Heayen’s sake,” said the traveller, addres- 
sing the farmer, ‘‘ what is it you have on tho necks’ 
of those geese?” 

“Those are gourds full of water. I drive the 
geese into that cotton patch, and keep them thero 
all day weeding out the cotton. There is no water 
in the cotton patch, and I have to give them water 
in this way to keep them there. Those geese will 
weed out more cotton in a day than two people 
would. They will eat the grass and weeds, but 
they won’t touch the cotton.” 

‘““But how do they get the water out of those 
gourds under their necks?” 

“They drink out of each other’s gourds. Hach 
gourd has an opening in the side, so that another 
goose can put his bill into the gourd and drink. If 
you will stay here long enough you will tee it 
yourself.” 

The traveller waited there half a day to see that 
performance, and finally saw it. The geese did 
just as the man said they would. When a goose 
got thirsty he walked up to his neighbour and 
coolly drank out of the gourd on his neck. When 
asked if he had yet made a crop with the help of the 
geese, the planter replied that he made asmall crop 
last year, but only had a limited number of geese, as 
he was only experimenting. This year he has over 
a hundred geese in harness, and they have suc- 
ceeded in keeping his crop cleaned out so far. He 
has a hundred acres under cultivation, and says he 
will make the best crop he has ever made. : 

When asked how he came to think of using the 
geese as farm hands, he replied that two yoars ago 
he had a small patch of cotton near his house. In 
this patch the geese raised about his yard were 
allowed to run. He subsequently noticed that the 
cotton had little or no grass and no weeds at all, 
and began to watch the geese. He found that they 
literally ate every weed and every blade of grass, 
but they did not touch the cotton. Finding how 
yaluable they were for this purpose, he resolved to 
try them on a larger scale, and is delighted with 
his experiment. His neighbours have paid close 
attention to the matter, and next year they will 
each of them start a large number of geese in 
harness in their cotton crops. If the farmer's 
experiment is as successful’ as he thinks it will be, 
it is only a question of a few years before the wholo 
cotton crop of Alabama will be weeded out by the 
ordinary farm goose. 


a 


Mrs. Tourier: ‘ When you stood on the brink of 
Niagara, and looked into the seething, surging, 
unfathomable depths below, did you not feel that 
you would like to jumpin?” 

Mr. T.: ‘‘ No, I wasn’t a married man then.” 


20: 

Lady (mounting tramcar): ‘‘Is there any ob- 
jection to dogs in this car, conductor ?” 

Gentleman (on platform): ‘‘I am not the con- 
ductor, madam. I will say, however, that thero is 
a crying baby in this car, and if your dog is big 
enough to swallow the baby, I think he will be 
welcome.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRIT=RS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). Tf selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must scconipany 
the competition, for publication if suocessful. | 

Stories, which shonld be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition, Any number of stories may be sent im by 
one competitor, oe ide ae ater be addressed to the 

ublisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 

A We cannot under any ciroumstances be reaponsible for MSS., 
bub if a Jarge stamped addressed envelope is nent with the MSS. we 
will de exr bert to retuxn earce ‘f rsjeoted 
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Popular Recitations. 


BY W. E. MANNING. 
THE TABLES TURNED ; 
OR, 


THE SYMPATHETIC LAWYER. 


A change was apparent in lawyer Kewsee, 
A change which created some wonder 
_ In the minds of his clerks—of whom there were 
three. 
The facts of the case were as under :— 
Adolphus Kewsee, who always had yowed 
No feminine wiles could beset him, 
Had casually met, in a business way, 
A maiden, whose charms had upset him. 
She’d come for adyice, and Adolphus soon learned 
From the letters with which she was laden, 
That her beau had retracted the vows he had made, 
And had broken the heart of the maiden. 
Adolphus was touched—what man wouldn’t be P— 
With a tale so pathetic and simple; 
Made more so by reason of two tear-stained eyes, 
A sweet little mouth and a dimple. 
He listened throughout the story she told, 
And with all the smiles he could levy, 
Said he would sue the fickle young swain, 
And mulct him in damages heavy. 
And true to his word, he very soon proved 
In forensic art he was skilful ; 
He spoke of the way the defendant had played 
A part he termed ‘‘ scoundrelly wilful.” 
He brought the tears to the eyes of the judge, 
His ‘‘ learned friend” seemed to wriggle, 
The usher and jury, foreman and all, 
Looked inclined to whimper and sniggle. 
Then when the jury arose to withdraw, 
Their justice with mercy to savour, 
The court plainly saw the impression he’d made, 
And which side the jury would favour. 
An hour elapsed; with their verdict they came, 
The court felt assured how they’d find it. 
Said fe foreman, ‘‘ My lord, for the maid’s broken 
eart 
We think that a farthing will bind it.” 
A murmur of high disapproval arose, 
Adolphus Kewsee was dumbfounded : 
So this was the end of his nights of hard toil, 
And the excellent way he’d expounded ! 
Little relief he felt in the fact, 
That his costs were allowed in the finding, 
peers they soothe the maid’s disappointed young 
eart, 
Or stay the tears’ flow that was blinding ? 
So he left the grim court with his fair little client, 
And his feelings in vain tried to smother, 
He felt not the loss of his hopes ; but he tried 
To console her just then like a brother. 
And as he consoled, and the tear-drops still flowed, 
He felt that he couldn’t resist her, 
So he called her his ‘‘ own,” and offered his heart ; 
Then gave—true love’s balm ; for he kissed her. 
She seemed not to mind the endearing caress, 
For she nestled her head on his shoulder, 
And consented to be Mrs. Adolphus Kewsee, 
Before the year was much older. 
Yes, this was the change which the three clerks 
had seen, 
A change for the better they vowed it; 
Especially so, when they asked for a rise 
And to their surprise were allowed it. 
No longer he noticed when they came in late, 
Or grumbled at each little error, 
And the office boy smiled, and never looked up 
At his chief with glances of terror. 
The power of love had worked on Kewseo 
This wondrous change for the better, 
His sternness had gone, he waz jovial and kind; 
A lover in truth, to the letter. 


* Vols, I, IL, IIL, IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpeace per volume, post free seveapemee, 
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But Adolphus Kewsee was mortal withal, 
And was subject toman’s every weakness, 
To Cupid he’d bow, but he wouldn’t submit 
To folks’ interference with meekness. : 
Now Adolphus Kewsee was hotheaded, and vain 
Of his powers of love fascinations, 
But he strongly opposed, and declined to fall in 
With his mother-in-law’s machinations. 

And the consequence was, a coolness sprang up 
Twix’t Adolphus and Mary Anne’s mother ; 
Though little was said, it was quite plain to see 

That no leve was lost with each other. 
Mary Anne tried her hardest to pour 
Oil on the storm-troubled waters, 
But mothers we know will always resent 
Interference from sons or from daughters. 
Soon it was clear that Adolphus’s fire 
Of love had grown suddenly cooler, 
And the clerks to their cost found his high spirits 
flown, 
And he once more was ‘‘ boss” and the ruler. 
Simple the cause, this chango of affairs 
Needs but very little explaining, 
Adolphus had heard a few things which had 
brought 
A wish for his freedom’s regaining. 
Johnny—that’s Mary Anne’s brother, aged six— 
Was partial to sweets and to playthings, 
And when he’d received such presents as these 
He was apt very often to say things. 
Thus from httle Johnny, Adolphus soon learned 
A few little facts which upset him, 
And natural enough, on finding things out 
An angry feeling beset him. 
Hach bag of sweetmeats brought to his ears 
A fact which damped his affection, 
And he vowed he was blind—as blind as a bat— 
To have let such things pass detection. 
Alas! for he learned that the ruddy gold locks, 
Were nought but a wig, whilst her dental 
Ornaments too were false, and her bloom 
Was acquired by the best Oriental. 
He couldn’t stand that; it proved the last straw 
Which broke the back of the camel ; 
For months he’d been brushing his lips on a cheek 
Which was nought after all but enamel. 
And so he cried off, though fully he knew 
She’d sue him as she had the other ; 
But he felt quite convinced she only would gain 
A farthing to put with its brother. 
But Adolphus had counted his chickens before 
The shells had been properly broken, 
For his letters contained all those amorous yows 
Which some men would only have spoken. 
Though his calm self-defence was eloquent quite, 
And truly pathetic his story, 
The jury knew they'd a lawyer to mulct, 
And they in that fact seemed to glory ; 
For when they returned with their yerdict they 
found 
Not the farthing, which Adolphus deemed ample, 
But five thousand and costs, and this rider they 
gave 
That the case was a heartless example. 
It ruined Adolphus, who retired from the law, 
A heartbreaking, hard ceremonial ; 
But he swore a big oath he'd never take part 
In another affair matrimonial. 


Maude (showing latest portrait): ‘‘ Well, 
mamma, how do you likeit? Does it look like 
me?” 

Mamma: ‘“‘Humph! The face is good enough; 
but noone would ever think that dress cost your 
dear papa fifty pounds.” 


——:0:—— 


Wife of Author: ‘‘ It’s very plain, William, why 
your contributions to ‘The Moon’ haye all been 
returned,” 

Author (eagerly): ‘“‘ Why is it?” 

Wife: ‘‘ Because you've always inclosed stamps. 
Haven’t you read the notice on the editorial page 
which says that no MSS. are returned unless 
stamps are inclosedP Don’t inclose any more 
stamps.” 


A JOURNALISTIC START. 


Ambitious Youth: ‘Pardon me for intruding, 
but I am exceedingly anxious to make a start in a 
journalistic career. The professors at college all 
said my future sphere should be literary. Is there 
any vacancy on your staff? Though rather dis- 
tasteful, I 
reporter.” 

Editor: ‘‘Um—let me see. Yes, we do want 
another man to-day, come to think. Know the 
‘Ferret’ ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘‘He’s one of our best writers. He’s just been 
detailed to buy a balloon, take a trip in her, and 
write up the voyage. He'll give it a title like 
‘Alone in Space,’ *Mid the Midnight Stars,’ or 
something like that. Big thing, isn’t it?” 

‘°'Y-o9-8, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, it just occurs to me that we might have 
two articles instead of one. You can accompany 


him. 

“cc Eh?” 

“Yes. I’ll send him word to get a parachute 
too. He'll do the sailing and you can do the 
jumping.” 


ee eee 


‘“How’s business?” asked one pickpocket of 
another. ; 
‘‘T manage to keep my hand in,” was the reply. 
——:0:——- 
John: ‘‘Miss Yellowleaf has a frightful com- 


plexion.” E seat 
ary: ‘“‘Yos, but it is not as bad as it is 


101 
Friend: ‘‘ How's your son getting on, Jenks? 
I hope he’s growing up a credit to the family.” 
Jenks: ‘‘ Yes, he has, the young rascal! He 
gots credit everywhere!” 


—:0:——- 
An EXAMPLE IN POINT. 


De Sappy (entering): “Aw, say, old fellah, 
where is it that ‘fools wush in where angels feah 
to twead ?’” ; 

Editor (grimly): ‘‘ My office.” 


101 


Youngblood: ‘“‘I haye come to ask you for the 
hand of your daughter, sir.” 

Mr. Moneybags: ‘‘H’m! 
pects?” \ 

‘“‘Pretty good, so far. Sho says she’s willing to 
haye me.” 


What are your pros- 


ENLARGEMENT OF 


“SPARE MOMENTS.” 


As already announced, commencing with No. 161, 
dated 16th January, 1892, SPARE MOMENTS will be 
permanently enlarged to 24 pages. 


With the same issue (No, 161) we shall present 
A GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours) entitled 


“Bile SMoments.” 


from a design specially painted for us by 


ALFRED WOODRUFF, 

the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures. ‘“Id!e Moments” is in Mr. Woodrufi's best 
style, and will, we feel confident, attain a much larger 
sale than either of the last pictures. 

The first edition will consist of TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND COPIES. 

In No. 161, we shall commence the publication of a 
short story by W. CLARK RUSSELL, specially written 
for SPARE MOMENTS by this talented author. 


SPECIAL PRIZE GOMPETITIONS 


will also be announced in No. 161 making the number 
the biggest and best pennyworth of literature that has 
ever been produced in this or any other country, Not- 
withstanding the immense cost of production, the price of 
the 24-page number and the picture will be 


ONE PENNY ONLY. 


1891. 


presume I would haye to begin as a 


a 
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“BY MEANS OF A TRICK.” 
THE ARTFUL DODGES OF SWINDLERS EXPOSED, 


It is acommon occurrence at the London Police- 


' courts for prisoners to be charged with stealing 


money “by means of a trick.” Some of these 
tricks are ingenious in the extreme, and prove that 
there are certain individuals who reduce petty theft 
to a fine art. One trick—which, however, the 
knowing ones are giving a rest just now, it having 
been worked rather too often to be quite safe—is 
simplicity itself. A man calls at the residence of 
some wealthy person, and leayes a parcel, inform- 
ing the servant that there is so much to pay. The 
money is in nine cases out of ten given without 
hesitation, and the man departs. When the parcel 
is opened it is found to contain a brick wrapped in 
straw, or something equally valueless. A year or 
two ago Lord Truro was victimised in this way. 

A swindle ofa similar kind, but on a larger scale, 
was perpetrated last year, about Christmas time. 
Two men hired a yan and driver from a green- 
grocers in Kilburn, and paid him a guinea in 
advance. They then drove to a warehouse in the 
neighbourhood, where nearly a hundred hampers 
were waiting for them. These they placed in the 
van, and the driver noticed that each hamper, 
though small, was heavy and well-secured. Driving 
to a better neighbourhood these Christmas presents 
were rapidly delivered at different houses, and 


IN EACH CASE THERE WAS 2s. TO PAY, 


A receipt was given for each amount on a printed 
bill, which bore the head-line, ‘‘ London and Pro- 
vincial Special Delivery Co.” When all the 
hampers were delivered the men left the yan and 
told the driver to take it home. The hampers, of 


course, contained rubbish. 


Notvery longago, adozen champagne bottles fullof 
water, were delivered at Lord Rosebery’s residence 
as acase of wine. His lordship’s servant paid the 
money demanded without suspicion. 

There is a man in London whose mode of life was 
long a mystery to the present writer until, a fiye- 
shilling tip procured a confession. Heis the happy 
father of twochildren. Every morning he furnishes 
each of these with a collecting card with instructions 
to call at every house in certain streets which he 
names, and not to return until the cards are full. The 
name of some mission or popular charity is inscribed 
on each card. The children, who are decently, 
dressed, bring home from seven to twelve shillings 
each every day, when they are rewarded with a 
good meal, and a few pence to spend. They are 
provided with a plausible tale in the event of any 
awkward questions being asked. Only once has 
this fellow come to grief, and it was just after- 
wards that he was 


GLAD TO ACCEPT 5s, FOR HIS CONFESSION, 

It appears that one day, one of the children, follow- 
ing out his instructions, called at a house in South 
Kensington. Unluckily for the swindler, the 
oceupier of this house was the secretary of the very 
society whose name was so boldly inscribed on the 
collecting card. The child was called in, questioned, 
and detained. The police were communicated with, 
and they made a raid on the parent's comfortable 
lodgings in Fulham. They bungled tho affair some- 
how, however, and the precious scamp escaped. The 
children were sent to the workhouse, and for 
a while their worthy parent was compelled to 
seek fresh means of obtaining a living. The 
writer came across him again, however, recently, 
and he had somehow regained the possession of 
his children, and there is every reason to believe 
that he has resumed his former mode of existence. 

A somewhat ingenious theft ‘“by means of a 
trick” was perpetrated but a few months ago. 
Several dealers in foreign stamps, who advertise 
that’ they are prepared to purchase old collections, 
received a letter from an apparently illiterate 
person, which ran like this :— 

“ Dear Sir,—i h .ve a col.ection of forin stamps which i 
w.ll sel. T have had it 20 years,a dt ey was left by 
a loger ia my house, who died, Ther is more then 1,500 
stamps in the book, and the book is a nice one, wich lether 
covers. I wil: tak 25 shilings for the book,” 


The dealers requested that the book should be 
sent on eg each fancying he had got hold 
of a good thing, no doubt. The owner of the 
collection would not part, however, without the 
money. All the further information he would 
supply in answer to questions was that the fifteen 
hundred stamps looked as though they were all 
different, and that some of them were very pretty. 
Finally, six or seven of 


THE DEALERS SENT THE MONEY, 
calculating that a collection, twenty years old, 
must at least be worth the sum asked. ‘The money 
was in no case acknowledged. Repeated indignaut 
letters remained unanswered, and further inquiries 
elicited the fact that the address given was a small 
tobacconist’s, where letters were received for 
customers. The perpetrator of the fraud has not 
yet been discovered. 

This article could be prolonged indefinitely, but 
one more instance will suffice. At the corner of a 
certain street in Camberwell is a pawnbroker’s 
shop, where goods of a yaried description—unre- 
deemed pledges mostly—are exposed for sale out- 
side. Among these is a quantity of clothing of all 
kinds, hanging from convenient pegs. One even- 
ing last winter, a young man, without an overcoat, 
stopped outside this shop, and began to examine 
the clothing, paying particular attention to the 
overcoats. A policeman who stands just at this 
corner 


WATCHED HIM, BUT WITHOUT SUSPICION, 

Suddenly the young man unhooked one of the 
overcoats and entered the shop, taking off the price 
ticket as he did so. The polics-officer of course 
imagined the young man was about to purchase the 
overcoat; as a matter of fact, he was about to 
pledge it. When he came out it was with fifteen 
shillings in his pocket; and it was not until the 
assistant, who was better acquainted with the stock 
in the business than his employer, came to examine 
the coat, that the pawnbroker learned he had advanced 
fifteen shillings on his own property. 


—~ + 


“ John,” said Maud, when she caught her lover 
throwing kisses at her former rival, ‘‘I am afraid 
you are fickle.” 

‘Indeed I am not,” returned John, innocently, 
“*T always loved that girl.” 


——10:—— 

Bessie: ‘‘ Why didn’t you let Charlie read your 
diary ?” 

Jessie: ‘‘ Because the first time his name 


appeared was when he proposed and I accepted him. 
It will take at least a week to work in his name 
nicely in all the back pages.” 
——:0: 

Long-haired individual to publisher: ‘Is the 
editor in?” 

Publisher: ‘‘No, he’s gone off on his holi- 
days.” 

‘‘Do you know whether he read my poom 
before he went?” 

‘ I think he did. Ho asked for an extra week’s 
rest.” 


—:0: — 


‘Do you keep a dog?” asked the young lover, 
of the old man, tentatively. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the old man, sternly ; ‘‘I keep 
a dog.” 

The young man’s heart fell 40 dogroes. 

“Yes, sir,” said the old man, softening, for he 
had seven daughters, ‘‘I keep one tied.” 

No cards. 


——:0:—— 


_ Young Lady: ‘The Musical Conservatoire is 
in this building, isn’t it ?” 

Policeman: ‘‘No, mum; the Musical Conserya- 
tory is about two streets lower down.” 

Young Lady (doubtingly): ‘‘I—I was sure I 
heard pupils practising vocal exercises. Are you 
sure the Musical Conservatoire is not here?” 

Policeman: ‘‘Yes’m. Nothin’ here but dentists’ 
offices, mum,” 


HOW THE TOWER OF LONDON IS 
) GUARDED. 


Few persons are aware of the strictness with 
which the Tower of London is guarded from foes 
without and from treachery within. The ceremony 
of shutting it up every night continues to be as 
solemn and as rigidly precautionary asif the French 
invasion were actually afoot. 

Immediately after ‘‘ tattoo” all strangers aro 
expelled, and the gates once closed, nothing short 
of such imperative necessity as fire or sudden 
illness can procure their being reopened till the 
appointed hour the next morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, 
curious, and stately. A few minutes before the 
clock strikes the hour of eleven—on Tuesdays and 
Fridays twelye—the head warden (yeoman porter), 
clothed in a long red cloak, bearing in his hand a 
huge bunch of keys, and attended by a brother- 
warden carrying a gigantic lantern, appears in 
front of the main guardhouse, and calls out, in a 
loud voice : 

«Escort keys!” 

At these words the sergeant of the guard, with 
five or six men, turns out, and follows him to the 
‘*Spur,” an outer gate, each sentry challenging as 
they pass the post. 

““Who goes there ?” 

“* Keys.” 

‘« Whose keys ?”’ 

“‘Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

‘‘Adyance, Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s 
well.” 

The yeoman porter then exclaims: 

‘‘God bless Queen Victoria!” 

The main guard devoutly respond : 

** Amen!” 

The officer on duty gives the word : 

“Present arms! ” 

The firearms rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of 
his sword; the escort fall in among their com- 
panions, and the yeoman porter marches majesti- 
cally across the parade alone, to deposit the keys in 
the lieutenant’s lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is all egress and 
ingress totally precluded, but even within the walls 
no one can stir without being furnished with the 
countersign; and any one who, unhappily forget- 
ful, ventures from his quarters unproyided with 
this talisman, is sure to be made the prey of the 
first sentinel whose post he crosses. 


a a eS ee 


New Boarder: ‘ Landlady, do you call these 
buns spinsters ? ” 

Landlady: ‘‘No. Why?” 

New Boarder: ‘‘ Nothing; only they seem to be 
so very old made.” 

——:0:—— 

Hobbs: ‘‘ My wife is a lecturer and I am an 
entertainer.” 

Nobbs: ‘‘Indeed! I knew your wife appeared 
in public, but I did not know that you ever did.” 

Hobbs: ‘‘Oh,I don’t. I stay at home and enter- 
tain the baby.” 


—~:0:—— 


Mr. Complacent (visiting newspaper office, to 
editor) : ‘‘ What do you do to get rid of the beastly 
bores who stay all day, and don’t know how to take 
a hint ?” ; 

Editor (without looking up): ‘‘ Stay five minutes 
longer, and I'll show you.” 


poeetenes, (jae 


Mrs. Lonely Widder: ‘‘I brought you three 
weeks ago a number of books to have engrossed 
upon their first blank pages: ‘From my husband, 
my first and only love.’ Have you finished the 
work ?” 

Artist: ‘“‘I have been ill and am sorry to say 
that I have not yet commenced the work. But I 
wil? 

Mrs. L. W.: ‘‘All the better; as you have not 
begun the work, substitute ‘From my first hus- 
band, Charles Widder.’ ” 
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Aot Generally Anon. 


THE QUEEN is now in her seventy-third year. 


PDP LDP PALES Le 


A RAIN-PRODUCING company is being formed in 


_ Kansas. 


THE gold plate at Windsor is valued at two 
million pounds. 


THE income of the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
£15,000 per annum. 


THE coal brought to London by rail and canal 
exceeds 8,000,000 tons per annum. 


THERE are now about two and a quarter millions 
of acres in Scotland occupied by deer forests. 


GERMANY'S production of silver in 1890 was 
770,000 pounds, about 9 per cent. of the world’s 
product. 


THE Sultan has prohibited Turkish women from 
wearing I'rench costumes in the streets of Con- 
stantinople. 


Mexico has a rock that serves as a weather 
prophet by changing colour with every approaching 
change in the weather. 


LIFEBOATS were .inyented by Lionel Lukin, a 
coach-builder of Long Acre, who called his in- 


’ vention the unimmergible koat. 


THe first Russian newspaper was published in 
1703. Peter the Great took a personal part in 
its editorial ‘composition and in correcting proofs. 


FREEMASONS derive their title because, as 
masons, they were ‘‘free” by Papal bulls from 
many vexatious restrictions placed upon common 
labourers. 


THE banking business in London is much 
greater on the fourth of every month than on 
other days, as drafts and acceptances commonly 
mature on the 1st—4th. 

Tue shell of an oyster in its native habitat is 
always a little open, and microscopic, waying hairs 
set up currents which carry the food plants to its 
mouth, where they are engulfed and afterwards 
digested. 


THERE are ten main lines of railway centring 
in London. Of these 2,210 suburban trains run in 
and out daily, while the main-line trains are only 
about 410. The ten lines carry 400,000,000 
suburban passengers per annum, 


Firty English sparrows were taken to Australia 
in 1860, They have multiplied until they now 
number countless millions. At first they lived 
entirely on insects; the later birds prefer fruit, 
vegetables and grain, and have ruined hundreds of 
farmers and gardeners. : 


OFFICIAL returns of the Census taken throughout 
France show the population of the country to be 
38,095,150. These figures give an addition to the 
population since the census of 1886 of only 208,484, 
or less than half that of the previous period of five 
years. If France goes on at this rate it will be 
some time before she will have to face the many 
problems duo to oyer-population. 


AMERICAN naval officers are men of many 
clothes, and the official etiquette of dress aboard 
ship is appalling to a landsman. Every officer 
must have four or five styles of hats and caps, at 
least as many different kinds of coats, and eyen 
prescribed styles of neckties in considerable variety, 
The captain ordinarily prescribes the uniform of 
the day, but when a flagship is within signalling 
distance of another man-of-war the admiral is the 
authority on clothes as on other things. 
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A RIFLE ball travels a thousand miles a minute, 


THE intrinsic yalue of a penny is less than a 
farthing. — <: 


Paris has 190 public schools for boys and 174 
for girls. 


A sauap of policemen in Philadelphia now rush 
over their beats on bicycles. 


THE official publications of the British Govern- 
ment nett about £30,000 per annum. 


Our railway capital has increased during the last 
ten years by not less than £160,000 per annum. 


One of the many schools which was attended by 
Mr. Parnell in his boyhood was at Kirk Langley. 


THE proportion of Anglo-Saxon words in the 
English Bible is ninety-seven per cent. of the 
whole. 


A HARNESS that looks luminous in the dark has 


been invented. It is intended to prevent collisions. 


at night. 


HNGLAND has got £20,024,811 in debt for ele- 
mentary schools, London contributing to this total 
over £8,000,000. 


Tne ‘‘DuncEs’ PARLIAMENT,” convened at 
Coyentry by Henry III., was so called because no 
lawyers were admitted to it. 


Lapy Harris, wife of the Governor of Bombay, 
is an ardent cricketer, and in a recent cricket 
match was captain of the winning eleven. 

THE value of the Crown of England, exclusive 
of the cost of the metal, is £100,000. It has been 
four times in pawn; once for £2,000 only !_ 


THE specially retained leader writers of the 
London papers receive £1,000 to £2,000 ‘‘ retainer ” 
per annum, atid are paid for their contributions 
in addition. 

CIGAR-ASHES are used for medical purposes ag 
a cure for rimgworm, epidemic, scarlatina, &c. 
They are useful on account of the lime and alcoholic 
properties they contain. 


Tue Mace is all powerful in the House of 
Commons, for without it, the Speaker cannot take 
the chair. It is never out of the Speaker’s keep- 
ing while he is in office. 


THE number of British war. vessels, excluding 
torpedo boats, launched during 1890 was nineteen, 
aggregating 60,860 tons, as compared with thirteen 
vessels of 51,110 tons launched in 1889, and 
seventeen vessels of 34,500 tons launched in 1888. 


TuE SPEAKER OF THE House oF Commons draws 
a salary of £5,000 a year while in office, and when 
he retires he is raised to the peerage, and receives 
a pension of £4,000. The deputy Speaker receives 
a salary of £2,500. ; 


THE coats mentioned in the Bible were square 


garments of fine lamb’s wool, worn by every male 


Israelite. There wasa hole in the centre for the 
head to go through, and it hung down before and 
behind. It was a coat by day, a covering by night, 
and a shroud in the graye. If seized by a creditor 
it had to be returned at sunset. 


THe most splendid and varied of the collections 
of the Natural History Museum is that which was 
acquired from Mr. Allen O. Hume, O.B., now 
resident in Dulwich, noted as an Indian adminis- 
trator as well as a naturalist. It contains no fewer 
than 60,000 bird-skins, besides a large number of 
nests, collected during many years’ residence in 
India and its border countries. In addition to all 
these, there are 18,000 specimens of birds’ eggs. 
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century ago was fourteen. — 


THE number of daily newspapers in London a 


TrreRE is no coal ia Palestine, though lignite is 


A SINGLE regiment of cavalry with 706 men and y 


424 horses costs £57,000 a year. 


A caprrat of five millions sterling is sunk in — 


London tramcars and omnibuses. 


Our Natural History Museum has become the 


most famous in the world for birds. 


Tue standard gold coin of England consists of 
tweuty-two parts in pure gold, and two parts of 


-copper. 


Tuk amount of capital invested in railways in 
Great Britain and Ireland is nearly nine million 
pounds, ~ : 


_ THE name “‘ Everton” toffee arose fromits being — 


first manufactured in a cottage in Everton village 


about a mile from Liverpool. 


THE loftiest isolated column in the world is the 
Monument of London, on Tower-hill. The stair- 
case is of black marble, and consists of 345 steps. 

ut household maintained by the Queen con- 
sists of nearly a thousand persons. The Lord. 
Chamberlain is at the head, and receives a salary 


of £2,000 per annum. 


WRITING on glass, which will remain invisible 
until it is breathed upon, can be performed with 
the point of a common pin, or with the point of a 
(clean) ordinary peuicil. goa 


Wuar is termed & “double crown” bill in the — 


printing trade measures 20 inches by 30 inches, 


The yellow poster issued every week with SPARE _ 


MoMEnTs is a ‘‘ double crown.” 


Ur to the time of the accession of George IYV., 
the spot now known as King’s Cross, London, was 
known as Battle Bridge, and was notorious as the 
rendezvous of thieves and other bad characters. _ 


THERE is a valuable floating wreck loose on the ae 


Atlantic. It has a cargo of mahogany lumber and 
was abandoned March 31. Since then it has 
drifted 10,000 miles, and was last seen August 3. 


THE grandest tomb in the world is, without 
doubt, the aj Mahal, or Crown of Empires, at 
Agra. Itis an octagonal building of the purest 
white marble, the interior being decorated with in- 
laid work of precious stones. 


In the Royal Household there is a waxfitter, a 
man who dtrangeés the candles on the dinner table 
and elsewhere, who receives £60 per annum fot 
the task. Two lamplighters receiye £100 
annum each for lighting the lamps. = = 


In May, June, and July, the weather on the 
Neva is as hot as it is in summer timé in Queens- 
land; and the chief delight of the people whose 
official duties detain them in the capital is to be 
rowed about the Nova in the soft and mellow 
gloaming, and to experience the pleasurable sensa-— 
tion of being able to read the newspaper without 
the aid of artificial light at eleven p.m. zee 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having i 
which they want patented would do well to sek 


will forward all particulars on receipt of & 6 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from 
wrapper. _ iss oe 4 


LAW.—The Legal Editors of SPARH MOMENTS will 


reply to legal questions ost om re t of full 
ceca tite aaa aided env 01 
an Inquiry Coupon out from the wra 
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_ ANOTHER QUEER WAY OF GETTING 
; A LIVING. 

Every morning before the business of the great 
metropolis actually commences it is the usual cus- 
tom for City shopmen and housekeepers to expose 
ngeide the kerbs and the gutters boxes contain- 

ust, refuse, and trade débris in readiness for 

the dust-carts which go the rounds about 
eight or nine o'clock; and long before this time, 
these dust-boxes attract a number of curious and 
industrious scavengers, To many of these snappers- 
up of unconsidered trifles, the boxes and ash-bins 

are veritable flesh-pots, inasmuch as they often in 
taking over the collection come across broken 
victuals, &c., intermingled with other things which 
may possibly be turned into a pecuniary equivalent 
at the marine-stores. Waste paper, old boots, 
bottles, shreds of rag, bones, &c., are thus eagerly 
snapped up, while small cinders and particles of 
coal are almost as diligently delved for as though 
they were real dusty diamonds. 

One old woman and her daughter, familiar 
characters for some few years past in the neigh- 
bourhood of the City, may be seen every morning 
grubbing away very industriously among these 
boxes, and actually provided with a barrow, which 
they usually succeed in loading up with waste 
paper and all sorts of rubbish and miscellaneous 
trade refuse, that doubtless undergoes further 
sorting at their hands, and is ultimately turned 
into money. 

Another queer class of scavengers may often bo 

met with in the yicinity of such places as the 

Cumberland Hay Market and the various London 


_ cab-ranks, busily engaged with a small hand- 
~ broom and a shovel, sweeping up the chaff and 
- oats which drop or are scattered from tho horses’ 


Re 


- 


. costermongers o 


__ to liye on by collecting discarded trifles in the shapo : 


3 several instances that there is a market even for 


-noge-bags. Being questioned as to what end 
their collections are devoted, it was elicited in 
_ this valueless waste material, it being usually 
sold for a few penpe per peck or so to those 
_ the poorer class who keep 
donkeys, or small’ ponies in the pursuit of their 
calling. - 

__ There is a large class of men who procure enough 


of the jetsam and flotsam of the River Thames. 


‘ 


Obtaining a license for a small sum they are en- 


abled to ply a boat about the riyer-side wharves 
and warehouses for the purpose of picking up by 


means of dredges almost anything that can be fished 
from the murky river’s bottom, such as old cord- 


age, broken pieces of chain, shreds of old sail, rags, 


_ &c., most of which is disposed of to the marine- 
_ store dealers. ; 
Hz Fintcuts Hts Worx.— Doctor,” said Mrs. 


= Worrit, “ is it really true that many people are 


buried alive ? ” 


_ _. “None of my pationts ever are,” replied Dr. 


- 


Graves. 
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Inquisitive Man (to eminent painter) : ‘“‘ What 
do you mix your colours with to produce such an 
extraordinary effect?” — 

Eminent Painter (shortly): “I mix them with 
brains, gir? Zen 


———° 0". - 
:o:——- 


_ Kitchen Maid (to Irish valet who has just 


a 
so59 . 
_ Pat, what is the lava T hear the master alking so 


_ crater, 


returned from Italy with his master): ‘Tell me, 
much about ?”’ 

Trish_yalet (facetiously): “Only a drop of the 
. olly.”” * S > + 
5 ————0i——— 


“When George asked you to be his wife,” in- 
_ quired the mother, “‘ wasn't hea good deal flustered 
and confused ? ” : : oS eer 
“Yes, mamma,” replied Laura, looki.g admi- 
Ty at something that sparkled on her shapely 

»‘‘but what he said had the right fill 
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A little girl once heard her mother remark that 
she thought a certain lady’s daughters made very 
poor matches. . 

“Well, then, mamma,” inquired the young 
hopeful. ‘‘ Why don’t they get better sulphur ?”’ 


——:0:—— 


“Td be glad to have you marry Harold, my 
dear,” said Ethel’s father, gravely, “if I thought 
he was a young man of pertinacity. I do not 
think he has what we call stickativeness.” _ 

“Oh yes, he has. He proposed nine times 
before I ascepted him,” returned Ethel. 


—— :0:—— 


‘First Boy (with hat full of apples): ‘‘See here, 
I’ve just stolen these apples Hom a tree in your 
mother’s garden, aad now I’m awfully sorry I did 
it.” 

Second Boy (slowly): ‘‘ Well, if you expect 
my mother to forgive you, you must give me 
the apples.” 
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Mr. Isaacs: ‘‘ Now, Esau, I haf made my will, 
and left everything I haf to you.” 

Hsau: ‘‘ Yes, vader! ” 

Mr. Isaacs: ‘‘ Yes; and as you vill get all the 
benefits, Tl keep the cost of making the will oud 
of your next week’s salary.” 


oe Aiitpe re 


Reporter : ‘‘ You know Miss Bilter who writes 
poetry for the newspapers? I tried to interview 
her the other day, but she wouldn’t let me. She 
said I could get a better idea of her from her 
work.’ 

Editor: ‘‘ What did you do about it?” 

Reporter :‘‘ What could I do? I had to read her 
poetry.” 


——!0:——- 


Wiy SHE was JEALOUS OF THE GARDEN.— 
She (weopingly): ‘‘I b-believe th-that you love 
your 0-old garden better’n you do me.” 

He (impatiently): ‘‘ What a foolish idea! What 
put that silly notion into your head? ”’ 

She (angrily): ‘Silly, is it, when the hose you 
buy for me cost only one shilling a pair—and you 
kick at that—and here you have just spent two 
pounds for hose for your garden.” 


Us 


A Lovzr’s Tryst, Tmte—DECEMBER. 


Come into the garden, Maud ! 
I am waiting here alone. 

And my heart glows warm for your presence, love, 
Though my feet are cold as stone ; 

For the dews are chill to-night 
And the breezes sharp and bleak ? 

Oh, come, with the clasp of your warm, soft hand, 
And the touch of your glowing cheek ! 


She is coming! My heart beats high 
As I hasten my love to greet. 
She is coming! My pulses start and thrill 


At the sound of her faity feet. 

She has stepped on-the gravelled walk, 
And I hear the gate ajar ! 

Fly, fly to your loyer’s arms, my own; 
Je-rusalem !—’tis her pa ! 


Oe 


Little brother: ‘‘ You and sister ain’t mad at 

each other, is you?” 
(a ee suitor: ‘“‘Oh, no, not at all, not at 

a. fi. 

“Do you stay away just because she wouldn’t 
marry you?” : 

““Um—partly, yes. She didn’t absolutely refuse 
me, however.” : 

“No, I know. She said she wanted time.” 

“Yes, that’s it. And I promised not to bother 
her until she was ready.” e 

“Well, you won’t haye more’n ten years to 


5 wal’ se 


‘“Wha—— Ten years ? 4 
“Yes. She’s twenty now, and she said she'd 
marry before she was thirty, even if she had to take 


you.” 
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DOWN BY THE SEA. 
‘“* Are you engaged ?” He whispered low, 
And low the sad sea breeze 
Went sighing through the stilly night, 
And through tho leafy trees. 


“Are you engaged ?” He whispered low, 
And low the white-capped billows, 

Came drumming in upon the beach, 
Green-fringed with drooping willows. 


“‘ Are you engaged ?”’ He whispered low, 
And low, the night-birds, winging 

Their silent courses through the sky, 
Brought distant notes of singing. 


‘* Are you engaged?” Iie whispered low, 
‘“No, no,” she said; and tarried 

A moment, while he kissed her hand, 
‘“No, no,” she said: ‘‘ I’m married.” 


<< »>-— S 


Every man has his price, but brides are given 
away. 


—:9:——. 


First Maiden: ‘‘ What is the height of your 
ambition ?”’ 


Second Maiden (blushingly): ‘‘I believe he is 
six feet in his stockings,” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the ofices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for nostage 
All advertisement: for this colum» to be forwarded to the Eauchange 
Lepartment.of SPARE MCMEN'S, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserled on the cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STAMPS.—A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected 
before 1870, wanced, for cash,—Address, “F,J.S.,” Exchange 
Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. 

Foreign Stamps. Fifty well assorted stamps: inclujing Austria 
first four issues. Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Finland, French 
Colonies, Mexico, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, Ohili, Luxemburg, 
Boenis, and many other rare stamps. Post Free,6d . Send for 
our approval sheets. Rare value,— James Ogilvie,61, Hill-street, 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 

Stamps Gratis! Packet contains 100 different. Venezuela 
Salvador, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Swan River, Transvaal, others 
obsolete, 1s. ld. Given with this, 3 rare, alone worth money. 
Approval sheets, 3d. upwards.—A. Buckley, Inkerman-street, 
Luton. e 

100 Foreign Stamp; from India, Cape, Ceylon, Transvaal, Netal, 
Jamaica, Japan, Australia, Egypt, 28,—Richardson, Rooden-lane, 
Manchester. 

RECIPES —Ginger wine,splendid drink for Christmas parties 
Three quaris easily made for sevenpence, guaranteed genuine. 
Recipe sent, post free, six :tamps.—Justin, 3, Chancery-street. 
Barton Hill, Bristol. 

Arabian Horse Tamer’s Secret. 
you like a pet dog, seven stamps. Secret art of catching fish, 
seven stamps —H. Humpbris, 43, Oxford-road, Banbury. (8) 

Everyone sending P.O. 1s. will receive a valuable recipe for 
embrocation.— Address, Wm. Whitwell, Leavening, York . Send 
early. 

To make hens lay ‘perpetually Winter and summer alike. 
Genuine, Seven stamps —Edward Clements, 10, Osborne-street, 
Oldham-read, Manchester. 

Fourteen days only. Indian recipe for hair, sold in bottles at 
7s, 6d.and 143, Sena 1s,- @. Greenwel), 14, Barwick-road, Forest 
Gate, HB. ’ 

MISCELLANEOUS --Cheerful Christmas. Rare Books and 
photo’s,. Cataiogue ana samples, seven stamps.—H. Hall, Dobzross, 
near Oldham. 

Books for Christmas presents less than half price; list free — 
Jokn Collier, Leamington. ( 

To bé sold separately, forty-eight original Jubilee sixpences: 
First issué. Offers, with stamped addressed envelope, to T. H- 
Robinson, 64, Beresford-road, Liverpool. : 

Look !‘* Popular Educator,” cost 453., 218.6d.;* Family Physician,” 
cost ,80s,, 18s. 6d ; “Life of Queen Victoria,” three vols., cost 
22s. 6d, 10s.6d. Splendidjy bound.—mart, Victoria-street, 
Dunstable, 

Twenty splendid finished pencil cases (equal to gold), usval 
price 3s each. Suitable for: Christmas presents. One sent om 
receipt of seven stamps.—Address, “Cases,” Exchange Depart- 
ment, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter Lane, London. 

Premier Safety Bicycle, in good condit'on. Balls throughout» 
ali accessories, if sold before Christmas,“ ninety shillings,” or 
exchange.— W, H. Catherine, 20, Lewisham-road,8,B, 

Magnificent folo Violin for disposal. Very bright and mellow 
tone,in perfect playing order ; also fully. baize-ltined, lock-up 
Case,and nice silver-mounted Bow. Price 15s.6d, Advertiser 
will include tuning fork, resin, mute, and several 4s, and 5s, 
Pieces of music. Genuine offer. Approval. Particulars of F 
Claremont, 35, Christchurch-street, Ipswich, (2) 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiqvities. 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free.—Philip 
Whiteway, Pose Restante, Cairo, Hgypt. 

Wanted,—Stereoscopic comical views, 
64, Olaremont-road, Birkdale, : 


’ 
Will make any horse follow 


cheap.—E, R. Valpy, 


ADDI 


number. 
* * 
* 


Metopius.—The next volume will commence 
with the first issue in January. We publish cases 
for binding at a shilling each, in blue, red, and 
dark brown. Most certainly ‘‘Sparr Moments” 
will be as interesting when it consists of twenty- 
four pages as it is now with sixteen; in fact, it 
will be far more interesting, because the extra 
pages will admit of a greater quantity of reading 
matter being inserted. “We cannot give you any 
information regarding the firm of whom you speak, 
but we believe their goods are very largely pur- 
chased and appreciated. 

* * 


W.C. H. W. (Bansbury) asks if a MS. which 
he forwarded in June, 1890, can now be sent back 
to him. He excuses the delay in applying for it 
by stating that he was called abroad just after 
forwarding the article, and the matter slipped his 
memory. As no stamps accompanied the MS. 
for its return, it was doubtless in due course con- 
signed to the wastepaper basket. We haye been 
through the office ledger with the view to ascer- 
taining who was our wastepaper merchant at that 
period, as we might have been able to trace the 
MS. but without success; several merchants 
were purchasing from us at that date owing to the 
large quantity of competitions we were receiving. 
We must therefore conclude that the MS , owing to 
the absence of the necessary stamps for its return 
journey, has gone to that bourne from whence 
there is no return—the pulping machine. 

* * 


* 

Lorp MoreEtown, referring to the paragraph in 
the Correspondents’ page of No. 154, in which “ An 
Old Friend” drew our attention to the insertion 
in a contemporary of a couple of stories from 
SPARE Moments, writes that a similar occurrence 
took place recently in connection with another con- 
temporary. In Spare Moments for August 15, a 
story entitled “‘ Jack” appeared, written specially 
for this journal by the Baronne de Boreio, of 
France. This story was reproduced in a weekly 
periodical which is renowned for its quantity of 
selected matter, but entire absence of original 
articles, without the slightest acknowledgment of 
the source from whence it was obtained. In the 
following issue was published the piece entitled 
‘In Memoriam,” which had appeared in these pages 
some weeks previously. Our correspondent justly 
adds: ‘Surely the journal in question might find 
suitable matter without stealing from the pages of 


contemporaries.” We are of the same opinion. 
* * 


A CoMPETITOR (Prestwich).—We regret we 
cannot comply with your request to publish totals 
of the thirty chapters; but, as you did not com- 
pete in the guinea competition, and, therefore, do 
not know whether you are right or wrong, we will, 
if you forward your list and a stamped addressed 
envelope, give you the same information that the 
competitors for the guinea possess—that is to say, 
we will simply say ‘“‘ yes” or ‘“‘no” to your queryasthe 
case may be. The close of the competition will be 
announced in a few weeks from now, although the 
story will continue for some time after the count- 
ing is brought to a conclusion. We are glad you 
like the tale. It is without doubt one of the best 
stories of the century. 


* * 


B. O.—The wages of drapers’ window -dressors 
vary considerably. The average Regent-street 
draper will pay 4 good man £4 a week, but then he 
has to serve behind the counter when his services 
are not required in this particular direction. The 
usual salary in Oxford-street and the neighbour- 
hood is about £100 a year and “ live in the house.” 
This wage, in many instances, can be considerabl y 
increased by a man who has a keen eye to business. 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NEXT WEEK'S ‘‘SPARE MOMENTS,” the 
Christmas Number, will be slightly different 
from the ordinary issues, inasmuch as the 
usual features will be omitted to give place 
to seasonable reading, The Number will 
consist of Short Christmas Stories, Games, 
Conundrums, etc,, etc,, together with the 
usual specially written Christmas Poem, 
and the continuation of ‘The Race for 
Wealth,” The price will be ONE PENNY 
only, 


As there is always a yery large demand 
for the ‘SPARE MOMENTS” Christmas 
Numbers, we should be glad if readers would 
order their copies at once to prevent dis- 
appointment, 


A. K. (Manchester).—(1) The omission occurs 
in line 38 of chapter XIII.; the word ‘‘ the” being 
printed ‘‘he,” the ‘*t’’ should not be counted; (2) 
the word in line 6, column 3, page 355, is 
“‘master’’; the dropped letter ‘‘t”’ is to be in- 
cluded in the counting. 

* * 


* 

Many competitors for the Funny Story Prize 
omit to state the source from whence they obtained 
their anecdotes. Such omission disqualifies the 
competition, as it is of the utmost importance to us 
in awarding the prize, that we should know in 
which paper the story last appeared. 

* * 


* 

JUAN DEL Canto (Killarney).—You would have 
to wait until you attain your eighteenth year. In- 
quire of the recruiting sergeant for your district ; 
he will give you all the information regarding 
qualifications. We do not think you would have 
any difficulty in enlisting into a horse regiment. 

* * 


AMATEUR magazines seem to be getting as 
popular in this country as in America. Quite a 
number of them haye sprung into existence during 
the past twelve months, many of which are yery 
well done. Among the best may be men- 
tioned ‘‘ The Western Amateur,” published at 30, 
Caroline-place, Plymouth. The December issue— 
No. 3—just to hand, contains some very interesting 
papers, in addition to the opening chapters of a 
story written by its editor (C. F. Ford), who is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of his magazine. 
Amateur authors desirous of rushing into print 
might get into a much worse journal than ‘‘The 
Western Amateur.” 

* * 
* 

“THE YouNG JOURNALIST”—124, Hospital- 
street, Glasgow—is another paper published for 
amateurs, and, though not so large as ‘The 
We:tern,” is yet very well conducted, and 
deserves support. Specimen copies of either 
journal may be had by sending 13d. in stamps to 
the editor. 


* * 


* 

L.G.O.MAn (Paddington).—The longest tram 
line in the world is situated in the Argentine 
Republic. It connects Buenos Ayres with the out- 
lying towns, and extends over 200 miles. The cars 
are drawn by horses, which are amazingly cheap 
and plentiful in South America; steam would be a 
far more costly means of working the trams, for 
fuel, both wood and coal, is scarce and expensive. 
The rolling stock consists of five sleeping-cars 18ft. 
long, each with six beds, which in the daytime are 
rolled back to form seats; four two-storied car- 
riages, twenty platform carriages, six ice waggons, 
four cattle trucks, and 200 goods vans. 

* * 


* 
InquirER.—Consumption is rare in childhood, 
but increases rapidly after the age of fifteen, and 
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19th December, 1892. 


is most common between the ages of twenty-five k 


and thirty. Those who escape it till the latter age 
are less and less prone to it as they advance in 
years, and may escape it entirely, even though they 
may have an hereditary predisposition to it. 

* * 


* 

The following competitors, we find, forwarded 
coupons with thair lists for the counting competi- 
tion guinea prize. It will suffice for the purpose if 
they cut this paragraph out and forward it with 
the remaining coupons at the close of the competi- 
tion. W. B. Cig tee ; H.J.S. aes ; 
W. H. R. (Hastings); J. C. (Battersea Park 
J. B. (Lincoln). b 


* 
* 

W. J. (Dundee).—The title of ‘‘ Right Honour- 
able” is not given to a man as a member of the 
Government or Cabinet, but as a member of the 
Privy Council, of which all the chief Ministers 
are made members. A man who is once a Privy 


Councillor is always a Privy Councillor, unless for 
the very grayest reasons he is struck off the list. 


* * 


* 

F. J. A. (Shepherd’s Bush).—In desert and 
tropical regions, the rays of the sun often set fire 
to natural substances without the aid of a burning 
glass because the earth gets the full direct 

wer of the sun, with the result that everything 

ecomes dried up and heated till it is like tinder, 
and ready to burst into flame on the slightest pro- 
vocation. In Ceylon the sun frequently sets the 
lemon grass, which grows on the Kandian Hills in 


that country, in a blaze. 
* * 


4 * 
O. HE. O.—The oldest cathedral in England is 
believed to be that at Winchester, but it is difficult 


to say with certainty. The history of Winchester ._ 


Cathedral is older than the authentic history of 
Britain itself. It is said to have been erected in 
the year 177 A.D. by Lucius, a British king who 
was converted to Christianity. It was destroyed 
during the persecution of Aurelian, and rebuilt in 
293. In 516 Cerdic converted the cathedral into a 
temple of the Saxon gods.. Some of the most sub- 
stantial walls and pillars of the present structure 
were erected by St. Ethelwold, who completed 
a restoration of the cathedral in 980 and dedicated 
it to St. Swithin. In 1079, having been much 
damaged by the Danes, it was repaired by Bishop 
Walkelin, who built the present tower, with part of 
the nave and transepts, and in 1093 re-dedicated 
the church to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Swithin. 
The east end, from the great east window, was re- 
built about a century afterwards by Bisho 

Godfrey de Lucy, and the whole of the west en 

was repaired and renewed by Bishops Hdgington 
and Wykeham, to the latter of whom the grandeur 


of the west front is due. i 
* 


* 

Byron.—Bring the poetry to this office on the 
26th inst., and we will try and be in the way to 
examine it. If the office is closed, wait a day or 
two; we shall be in full swing again on the 29th. 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— 

12 months ... 


: 
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the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London, 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Co, 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope: 
--G. A, Riches, Durban, Natal, ~ 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
street, London, E.0., 19th December, 1891, 
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A Slempy Christmas To All. 


ese ELCOME, welcome once again, Old Christmas! Although each visit that you 
f} pay gives us notice of the lapse of time, and bids us prepare for the pleasures 
is and pains of a New Year;—although on each annual return you find another 
=) wrinkle upon the brow, and perchance a whiter tint of silver on the hair of 
many of those who greet you as a true friend,—still are you welcome—dearly welcome to 
oliaswellas young! The anniversaries of your happy day are landmarks for the memory. 
Parents behold their smiling children around them, and calculate how long it is since 
they themselves were boys and girls; grandsires and grandmothers look with pleasure on 
the sports of the littles ones, and think of the sixty or seventy Christmas Days that they 
themselves have already seen, as so many bright stars whose lustre has cheered them in 

the advance to the horizon of their existence. 

Yes—dearly are you welcome, Old Christmas! Though there are years in which you 
come with nipping frosts and bleak winds—though the stream at your presence babbles 
no more, and the landscape is white with its raiment of snow,—stilldo you offer us bright 
firesides and the company of pleasant friends,—so that in spite of the freezing air with- 
out, the flow of soul gushes most sparkling within; and while its chilling breath may 
blight all the vegetable kingdom, yet it is powerless upon the heart and soul of man ! 

Behold the advent of merry Christmas! The ancient gentleman shows, beneath the 
snows of his reverend head, a portly countenance—the result of much joyous reyelling,— 
an eye in which the fire is unquenched, anda frame still hale and vigorous. The holly 
that crowns him is as green and fresh as that youthfulness of spirit which inspires him, 
despite of his hoary aspect ;—for if he be old in years, hoe is young and fervent in all fine 
sentiments and generous thoughts; and his delight is not only to divert the young them- 
selyes, but also to make the old feel young again. A merry soul indeed he is; the mis- 
anthrope cannot do otherwise than laugh in his presence. He is on friendly terms with 
all the world; he loves the whole human race, as his sonsand daughters, and he has not | 
an unkind item in the whole composition of his character. 

And now, good readers, ina tumbler of excellent wassail we wish you all possible 
happiness at this Christmas season ; we feel convinced that you will pledge us in return, 
and drink success to ‘‘SPpARE Moments.” We have our hopes,—we are vain enough to 

/ entertain such hopes,—that this Number, with its many seasonable novelties, will not 
i) constitute a small portion of the intellectual food that must be served asa gentle and 

wholesome corrective to the festivities which Christmas supplies for physical enjoyment. 

In conclusion we promise you that the fare which we shall place before you next year 

{/ will be even better than you have received during the past twelve months. sn 
y Fy aiig ke supply the best pennyworth of reading possible will be the continued 

& : ertort o 

if Yours faithfully, ~ 


AI 
i Tre STAFF oF “Spare Moments.” iH 
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The Phantom Band. 


i SAT alone in the park 
iii at Deepdale reading a 
favourite book. Deep- 
dale, the country seat of 
my uncle, Norman 
French, was a beautiful 
place with its trim lawns 
and pleasant park. 

Thad come from Cam- 
bridge for my Christ- 
mas vacation, as usual, 
and aunt and cousin had 
made me welcome, of 
course; but, after all, I 
felt that something was 
lacking in their greeting. They were hardly the 
same as when uucle was living, I thought; yet I 
could not define the missing feature. An un- 
definable strangeness had come between me and 
Teepdale, however. 

Uncle had been found dead in the park some six 


’ months previous, whither he had gone for a walk. 


He was lying at the foot of a tree lifeless and 
cold, with his limbs drawn up, his face contorted 
as if in extreme agony, and his arms thrown over 
his head, with the fingers clutching the sere grass. 
Being old and somewhat ailing, it is supposed that 
he died in a fit. 

I was his fayourite nephew, he having paid for 
my education at college. Ialso had many reasons 
for believing that I would be fayourably mentioned 
in his will, but strange as it seemed to those know- 
ing his habits of order and calculation, no last wish 
of his could be found. 

Inez, his only child, as a matter of course, be- 
came sole heir to his wealth, and I was left out en- 
tirely. My cousin was a beautiful girl of twenty, 
and always seemed very fond of me; indeed, it 
had also been hinted to me by Aunt Cecil before 
ae demise that Inez and I were ‘‘ korn for each 
other.” 

In the face of this, however, I had the ungrate- 
fal audacity to fall in love with an orphaned girl 
in the city, thus putting a strong negative to aunt’s 
declaration. 

I told her of my engagement to pretty Lulu 
Melville one day a short time before uncle’s death, 
and she plainly told me I was a scholar of the 
school of experience. 

Uncle was present at the time, but he only 
smiled, saying that everyone ‘‘should be allowed 
to choose for themselves in such matters.” And 
then, in reference to my finances, he offered to help 
me to the extent of a few thousands when I should 
be married. 

With his sudden death and failure of leaving a 
will, this bright forecast of the future, as a matter 
of consequence, fell to the ground. It was not 
on my own account so much that I cared for this; 
but I, Jover like, had planned so many comforts 
for Lulu when she should become my wife that it 
made it very hard for me to belieye I was not 


~ remembered. 


1 was seated in the library on Christmas Eve. and 
had been thinking of all this rather bitterly, it 
must be confessed, before I opened my book for an 
hour with my favourite author; but in the inte- 
resting story I soon lost the bitter reflecti ns and 
was enjoying the narrative, when suddenly the 
shadow of a human hand fell across the page I 
was reading. 

For a moment I was dumfounded, 

Then I thought some one was, perhaps behind 
me testing my credulity, and began investigating. 
To my utter astonishment, not a living thing was 
visible. 

Finding no one near, I felt strange, but re- 
sumed my book, saying to myself that it was only 
a trick of the vision. 

Ina few moments, however, the shadow came 
again, this time resting considerably longer on the 
page, and in addition to the strange manifestation 

felt a strong, cold wind go by. 
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Thoroughly mystified, I now arose, put my book 
in my pocket, went out imto the grounds, and 
began walking about. 

hat could it mean ? come 

Surely there was a reason—or should I say 
warning ? in this uneanny visitation. If so, what 
threatened me, or why should I thus be disturbed ? 

Then a morbid curiosity seized me. I would go 
back to the library, and invite another visitation. 

I had not long to wait. Again the shadow 
rested on my book and again the icy wind struck 
my face. By this time lhad grown used to the 
mystery somewhat and watched it more closely. 

After a few moments’ pausing on the page the 
shadow dropped to the floor, where it continued 
moving to and fro untilit disappeared suddenly. 

I once more left the house and strolled through 
the grounds to think the matter over. 

“Well!” ejaculated I, feeling utterly nonplussed, 
‘this is strange; something is evidently about 
to happen—perhaps to Lulu.” With this I started 
for the house. 

Just as I was about to enter the door I met the 
gardener. ‘‘ Bin out in the grounds, have ye?” 
he said, and before I had time to reply he com- 
menced dwelling on the lonéliness of the place 
‘since Mr. French’s cur’us death,” 

“Oh!” I replied, ‘‘ Uncle Norman would not 
harm anyone, living, and dead I am sure he 
could not. But, tell me about him. Was heill 
the day he went into the park to die?” 

‘“‘Well, I dunno; seems he must have been, 
too, for your aunt gave him a stimulant afore he 
started, cause she thought he might need something, 
as he was not strong. But Lallers thought it kind 
o strange, though, ‘bout his death.” 

‘He was old,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, he war old, but that don’t cl’ar up 
the mystery ; not right satisfactorily to my mind. 
But that’s not my business.” 

The man turned on his heel and left me, and I 
went into: the house. Aunt Cecil was reading in 
the drawing-room, and I took a seat near her, 

I had been worked up with the excitement pro- 
duced by the phantom hand and the gardener’s words 
together until I could not help speaking of the sub- 
ject further, 5 

“ Aunt,” I began, ‘was uncle ill the day he 
went to the park for the last time; that is, did he 
complain of any pain?” 

““Why, no, not in particular,’ 


SPARE MO} 
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” she answered ; 


but I fancied her face grew white as she shut her | 
‘book and looked away from me. 


I thought I had touched memory’s chord too 
roughly, perhaps, and added, “‘ Forgive me, aunt, 
I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

She made no answer, and I continued. “Tasked 
because Simon said you gave him a stimulant before 
he left the house; I imagined from that he was 
ailing.” : 

She turned on me with the fierceness of a tigress 
at bay. ‘‘I want no insinuations from you,” 
ee raged, and her eyes gleamed with a baleful 

re, 

To say that I was astonished at her unexpected 


demeanour would be putting it mild. I wassimply | 


astounded, and for a moment I had grave doubts 
in regard to our individual sanity. What was it I 
had said to arouse such fierce wrath ? 

Had I been saying some insane thing and insult- 
ing Aunt Cecil, or was she grieving so deeply over 
uncle’s death that my mention of him had turned 
her head? No! on second thought, I had not 
done either. Then why this outburst ? 

Whether she read my thoughts or not I cannot 


tell, but she came toward me, with one jewelled | : 
‘amount, of which I made good use. 


hand clutching the heavy crape of her dress, and 


the other, with extended index, pointing me- | 
_ | of Deepdale without a shudder, and often close 
my eyes on Christmas Eve for fear I shall see a ~ 


nacingly into my face. 

“Do you dare to insinuate anything, you un- 
grateful, poverty-stricken stripling?” she hissed, 
in a low, insulting tone. : 

My blood was up. I sprang to my feet and faced 
her, ‘‘I haye no idea,” I exclaimed hotly, “‘ what 
you refer to; I am innocent of any such base intent. 
But”’—and a terrible suspicion crept into my soul. 
“Your fury throws a strong light on something 
which, I swear, I neyer thought of before. If your 


self-cordemnation saw an insinuati 
tion it was because you aro—g ; ; es 

T leaned towards her and spoke the ast word 
ree Tt wasa risky shot, but fortunate 
it told. - Fe: 


lise an aspen leaf, ‘Oh! Maurice, do you think 

gave your uncle a poisonous draught?” she gasped. 
Her face be aches eee her eyes fo 
expression 0 est an 3 3 

i stood still: T felt ait bleed run coldly back to 
its overwrought fount. ‘Aunt Cecil,” I began, 
but could get no further; a fainfness came over me 
and I sank prone upon the chair. ‘‘Oh, Uncle 
Norman !”’ I moaned. 

‘« Maurice, be still,” whispered she. ‘‘ You drive 
me frantic, frantic, frantic! Oh, God, how I have 
suffered !” ae 

She turned and fled through the hall and upstairs 
as if the Father of Evil were after her. ‘‘ My God ! 
can it be that she poisoned Uncle Norman?” I 
questioned as I rose and began to wander aimlessly 
about the grounds, now gradually becoming covered 
with snow. z 


How long I walked, half-crazed with my grief, I 


know not, but when the shadows lengthened across 


the snow-clad lawn, and deepened under the trees, © 


some one laid a hand on my arm. ~ 
‘Come into the house,” they said, ‘‘ your aunt is 
no more.” __ 
* Dead ?” I almost shrieked. 


“Yes; be calm, for your cousin’s sake; sheis 


wild with grief.” : 
Damb of tongue and soul, I followed where they 


led. 


White and still was the face I had seen a few 
short hours beforé so full of unexpressed hatred. 


Long I gazed upon the waxen features, but no — 


emotion of grief or pity stirred my heart. - 

Inez hovered over the inanimate form, wringing 
her hands and wailing out her sorrow, yet I could 
not feel touched. ‘ , 

Some days after the burial I went to my cousin, © 
who, seemingly, could not be comforted. <‘ Don’t 


She put her hand on the table and stood trembling é 


. 
c. 
; 


onan 


+ 


grieve so,” I said; ‘‘aunt wished for death.” Siero 


A wild, terrified look came into my cousin’s face. 
She beckoned me to follow her as she withdrew 
into the library, then she closed the door care- 
fully. \ 5 : 

She wished for death. 
she asked with white lips.. 

“Yes,” I answered. => 

‘‘Then you know that she poisoned father, do 
you?” J] nodded in the affirmative, and she con- 
tinued: ‘‘I did not know until some time after his 
death; never should have known, I think, had not 


Do you know why?” 


she imagined that she was haunted by a phantom © 


hand. This hallucination worked upon her mind 
so much that one day she confessed to me her 
awful deed.” ; ; 

«A phantom hand ?” I asked. 

‘‘Yes, she imagined she saw one in the park, 
shortly after father’s death, and that it followed . 
her persistently.” i ; 

I shuddered and left the library. In a week 
afterward I went away from Deepdale never to re- 
turn. 

Some months after I received a letter from Inez. 

‘“‘T haye sold Deepdale,” she said, ‘and am 
going abroad. 
after all that has happened. Enclosed find-a 
portion of the money realised from the sale of the 
estate. 


In her letter was a dratt for a considerable 


I am several years older now; but E never think 


phantom hand or Aunt Cecil’s rigid features. 


Why is love like a potato P—Because it. becomes 


less by paring (pairing). . by an 
_——10:-—— Se ite Sees 


Why are fowls fashionable birds ?—Bevause they eo 


always appear dressed for dinner. — 


I haye no one else to divide with, and I~ 
am sure father would desire me to share with you, _ 
if he were living.” é 2 


- 
‘ 


I find I cannot live here alone, 


# 
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oumipelled to relinquish the attempt. Another trial 
was made with the same result; and. now it 
seemed as if the poor infant's fate was sealed. 
William Travers dropped upon his knees, and 
offered up an agonised supplication for that succour 
which it seemed no human arm could lend. He 
was joined by the aged minister and several others. 
Their prayer was hardly ended before help appeared 
in a most unexpected quarter. 

Among tho lookers-on was an unfortunate object 
of public charity, who was mentally an imbecile, 
though a full-grown man in years and bodily 
development. Up to this time the spectacle ot the 
fire had afforded Leaping Larry, as the idiot was 
generally called, unmixed delight, which he had 
evinced by various. extravagant antics, such as 
seriously interfered with his occasional aimless 
efforts to make himself useful. Now, when all 
others were beginning to relax their exertions in 
despair, this witless being seemed suddenly en- 
lightened by a flash of intelligence, and animated 
by a determined resolution. 

Uttering an incoherent cry, he darted from the 
throng, and zunning up to a large oak tree which 
stood at a distance of some ten yards from the 
front of the burning house, clambered up its trunk 
with the agility of a panther, until he reached a 
high projecting limb. Crawling to the extreme 
end ot this, he was brought within three feet of an 
open casement in the upper story, into which he 
threw himself by a single effort, and disappeared. 
Before two minutes had passed he was again seen at 
the window, surrounded by eddying volumes of 
smoke and flame, but with the babe, apparently 
fast asleep, held firmly yet tenderly on one arm. 

In a few moments more he was standing on the 
narrow ledge outside, whencé, without the smallest 
hesitation, he flung himself forward, grasping the 
tree-Jimb as he fell with his disengaged hand, and 
once more was hanging full twenty feet above 
the ground. No farther could Larry now advance 
with his helpless burden. How would he dispose 
of it? The question was soon answered. After 
swinging forcibly to and fro until he had gamed 
sufficient momentum, he suddenly curved himself 
towards the bough he was clingin: to, caught it 
between his ankles, and the next imstant was 
dangling, head downwards, and holding the child 
at the full stretch of his lank, bony arm towards 
those below. Tho innocent was now easily taken 
from his grasp, and. restored to its half-fainting 
mother, when it was found not to haye sustaimed 
the slightest injury. 

No one saye Leaping Larry—a creature by his 
very infirmity renderedinsensible to fear, and whose 
chief delight had always been to practise the most 
reckless feats of climbing and tumbling—could 
possibly haye succeeded in snatching its prey 
from the devouring element, which now raged on 
unchecked, and soon left nothing of William 
Travers’s abode but a few charred timbers. 

Having seen his charge in safety, the idiot 
descended easily and swiftly amid the rejoicing 
crowd, who stood ready to receive him with 
rewards and thanks. But the ray of reason which, 
for a brief interval, had seemed to guide him no 
longer shone when the emergency was past. He 
waited not for congratulations, but, shouting 
loudly, fled as if affrighted into the solitude of the 
neighbouring woods, where he remained in hiding 
until the following day. — 

On reappearing, his mental condition was found 
to be precisely what it had been before his exploit, 
of which he showed no remembrance, and which, 
by those who witnessed it, is spoken of to this day 
as the result of a sudden and short-lived kindling 
up, by a special Providence, of faculties both before 
and aiterwards held in total abeyance. 

From the first the fire was regarded as the work 
of an incendiary, and suspicion soon fell. upon 
Mark Travers, whosé threatening words to his 
brother on the previous day had been overhead by 
@ passing neighbour, The luckless man would, 
| undoubtedly, have been arrested, had he not, by 
‘receiving timely warning, been enabled to effect 
his eseape, chiefly, it was thought, through the kind 

ces of William himself. The question of his guilt 
or innocence was never brought to proof. He emi- 
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The Christmas Fire. — 


gece: ILLIAM and Mark Travers were'| 
Aaese brothers, born and brought up 
j/\< in the same village, both married, 
and each haying one child. Hach 
@) was also the owner of a small 
© dwelling, the gift of their father, 
who had died not long before the 
Tote date of our story. Their out- 
- ward advantages at the start were equal in all 
‘respects save one. William, the elder, had married 
aw girl who, until her father’s fortune failed, had 
been the bolle of the neighbouring country town, 
but was now a sickly, dawdling creature, little 
better than an incumbrance to her jovial and 
ee ‘energetic mate; while Mark’s wife was just the 
reverse —robust, sensible, and industrious. 
: ~ Yet. despite this difference in their matrimonial 
Z 
> 


lots Mark’s house at the end of five years was 
_ -heavily mortgaged; while William in the saine 
time had added a story and a wing to his abode, 
and had put by no inconsiderabis sum against a 
rainy day. Neither of the brothers found any 
difficulty in procuring almost constant employ- 

ment; but the truth was, that Mark, although a 

sober man and enjoying vigorous health, disliked 
| work, and generally shirked it whenever possible ; 
-- go that oftentimes only his wife’s hard toil and 
_- managing faculties saved the household from actual 

suffering, 

- At last the poor woman, in consequence of over- 
exertion and exposure during an unusually trying 
winter, was laid up with long-lasting sickness ; and 
now Mark allowed his brother to supply their daily 
__-wants, which for some time the latter continued 
— to do without a murmur. But as the weeks 
-  léngthened into months, and Mrs. Mark Travors’s 


condition became that of a confirmed invalid, 
_ William felt that duty to his own family required 
him to withdraw his assistance, especially as he 
_ ~ knew that his brother had lately been offered more 
_ than one excellent job, which he had never 
troubled himself to undertake. In kind, but 
decided terms, ho told Mark his resolution, and 
s Wie him to set to work withont delay. 

Constitutional indolence, whatever may be the 


popular notion on the subject, is not always 
associated with an imperturbable temper. The well- 
meant advice was bitterly resented; high words 
-ensuéd; and at length, when Christmas camo 
- round, Mark declared his intention of removing to 
a distance from his brother, adding a vague thréat 
of some impending misfortune which might per- | 
haps reduce the latter to a level with himself. 
He was absent from home the rest of the day— 
_ which was the day before Christmas Day—and on 
his return was observed, for almost the first time in 
- his life, to be somewhat intoxicated. be ere 
ee Just as Christmas Day was beginning to dawn, 
a - flames were seen issuing from the yet unoccupied 
extension of William’s pretty cottage, and in fifteen 
minutes they had reached the main building. The 
neighbours paucely gathered to the spot, and lent 
all the aid in their power—for the elder Travers was 
a general fayourite; but the supply of water was 
found to be_ pt: that their endeavours were 
almost uselézs. The conflagration had already 
involved the g’ ater pt of the building, when a 
female, with dishevelled hair, and clad only in her 
flowing night-robes, rushed from the crowd to- 
wards the frontentrance. ss 
My child! my darli ng child!” she screamed, 
while struggling frantically against the friendly 
hands which detained her; ‘my baby-boy! Save 
him! Let me go! He must not—he shall not 
perish!” _ Bethe aS tone 
It was William’s wife, who had just discovered 
that her little son had been left sleeping in an 
upper chamber, while supposed by all the other 
_ inmates to have been taken out with herself. 
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wer rounds caught fire, and he Was | 


_ 


Si a and took refuge with his family in the far — 
est. é 

William Travyers’s house was soon rebuilt, and in 
course of time he became a man of substance and 
standing. 

On the Christmas Day, ten years after, just as the 
family were sitting down to dinner, a conyeyance 
drew up to the house, and a knock was heard at the 
door. On being opened a heavily-bearded, gentle- 
manly-looking man was seen in the porch. Hand- 
ing in a letter to the servant with the request that 
she should give it to her master at once, the 
stranger got into the carriage awaiting and was 
driven off. Much curiosity was aroused as to the — 
contents of the envelope when the servant carried it 
into the dining-room. 

William Travers opened the letter neryously— 
and what do you think was there? Why a £1,000 
Bank-of-England note, and this short missive : 


DEAR WILLIAM,— 

‘*T hope you will forgive me for the wrong I 
did you. I was the villain who destroyed your 
home. I enclose you herewith an amount which, 
I trust, will go some way towards repaying you for 
the trouble I caused. Iam now a successful man 
with a happy wife and children, thanks to the 
lesson I received. Good-bye! 

‘Your brother, 
‘* MARK.” 


Inquiries were made, but no trace of Mark could 
ever be found. 

Leaping Larry survived for many years, indulged 
and cared for by all around him until age had sub- 
dued his rambling propensities, when he found a 
comfortable refuge beneath the roof of him whose 
offspring he had been, as it seemed, inspired to 
save; and every Christmas the story of his courage 
and self-deyotion was told around the fireside. 
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MAGGIE’S CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


‘‘ Long life to your honour! ” ejaculated an Irish 
péasant woman to her landlord on Saturday, when 
he came to collect the Christmas quarter's rent. 

‘“« That's a strange salutationfrom you, Maggie,”’ 
hé answered, smiling rather bitterly, ‘‘ when it is 
your husband anda few others like him who make 
if necessary for mo to walk about with these 
guards!”’ and he looked ruefully at the two stal- 
wart constablés who followed him every where. 

“Ach! tow, your honour,’ remonstrated 
Maggie, ‘don’t be too hard on Tim. If he’s for 
shootin’ your honour one day, shure it’s layin’ his 
life down for you he'd be the next.” 


~<p-— 


Who was the first «esthete r—Balaam’s ass, when 
it was made foo utier. 
——10: 
In what place did the cock crow when all the 
world could héar him ?—In Noah’s Ark. 


—:0:— 


Why is the tolling of a bell like the prayers of 
a hypocrite ?—Because it is a solemn sound bya 
thoughtless tongue. 

10 

What word (of four syllables) is that the first 
two of which constitute that which Gladstone 
loves, the last two that which he does not love, the 
whole four what he would like to do, and where his 
enemiés would like him to be ?—Reformatory. 


—10:--—— 


A thing that has three feet but nolegs;isall — 
body. but no limbs; has no toes on its feet, no head,» 
moves a great deal and never uses its feet for that 
purpose ; has one foot at each end, the other in the ~ 
centre of its body. This is a queer creature inj ; 
some respects, and very popular among ladies, and 
some men. It.never walks out, but. goes with one 
foot where its head ought to be. Tho other feet. 


-behind this foot have nails but no toes, no heels 


and ro bones in the foot, eight hands without 
fingers, and each hand has nails,—A draper’s yard- 
stick. 
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26th December, 1891. Ef 


A THEATRE AT HOME. 


HOW TO MAKE A PARLOUR STAGE FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


At this festive season many persons of limited 
means are at a loss how to entertain their friends. 
Singing and reciting get tame, whilst constant 
pianoforte- playing becomes monotonous. ‘We 
therefore propose in the following lines to tell you 
how to make a capital parlour-stage for a few 
shillings, on which you can entertain friends to 
your heart’s content. 

SPARE MoMENTS is published on Monday— 
Christmas Day is on Friday. In order to give 
a good entertainment on Saturday, therefore, you 
must utilise the next four days to the best advan- 
tage. By having rehearsals every evening you can 
soon get your company into working order, 
especially if you select plays that play them- 
selves. 

In the first place, wherever the amateur actor 
elects to play he must consider the extraneous 
space behind the acting arena necessary for his 
theatrical properties. In an ordinary house, the 
parlour which has folding-doors makes an 
ideal theatre, for the exits can be masked, and the 
space is especially useful. One door opening into 
another room is absolutely necessary, if no better 
arrangement can be made. The best stage, of 
course, is like that of a theatre, raised with areas 
all about it, for the players to retire to and issue 
from. However, drawing up the big sofa in front 
of the footlights and arranging a pair of screens 
and a curtain will do, if nothing else can be done. 


AVOID CHANGE OF SCENERY, 


It is hardly necessary to say that all these 
arrangements for a play depend on the require- 
ments of the play and its legitimate business, which 
may demand a table, a piano, or a bed. The very 
funny piece, Box and Cox, needs nothing but a 
bed, a table, and a fireplace. And here we would 
say to the youthful actor: Select your play at 
first with a view to its requiring little change of 
scene and not much furniture. A young actor 
needs space. He is embarrassed by too many 
chairs and tables. Then choose a play that has so 
much varied incident that it will play itself. 

The first thing is to build the stage. Any car- 
penter will lay a few stout boards on end pieces, 
which are simply squared joints, and for very 
little money will take away the boards and joists 
afterwards, so a permanent stage can be built for a 
few shillings. 

Sometimes ingenious boys build their own stage 
with a few boxes, but this is apt to be dangerous. 
Very few families are without an old carpet, which 
will serve for a stage covering, and if this is lack- 
ing, green baize is very cheap. A whole stago 
fitting, curtains and all, can be made of green baize. 
Footlights can be made of tin with bits of candle 
put in, or arow of old bottles of equal height, with 
candles stuck in the mouth, make a most admirable 
cheap set of footlights. 


HOW TO MAKE THE CURTAIN, 


The curtain is always a trouble, especially in a 
parlour. A light wooden frame should be made by 
the carpenter, firm at the joints, and as high as the 
room allows. Joined to the stage at the foot, 
this frame forms three sides of a square. And the 
curtain must be firmly nailed to the top piece. A 
stiff wire should be run along the lower edge of the 
curtain, and a number of rings be attached to the 
back of it, in squares, three rows of four rings each 
extending from top to bottom. Three cords are now 
fastened to the wire, and, passing through the rings, 
are run over three pulleys on the upper piece of 
the frame. It is well for all young managers of 
theatres to get up one of these curtains, eyen with 
the help of an upholsterer, as the other draw 
curtain never works so securely, and often hurts 
the dénouement of the play. In case of the drop 
curtains above described, one person holds all the 
strings, and it pulls together. 


Now for the stage properties. - They are easily 
made. A boy who can paint a little will indicate a 
scene with black paint on a white ground, and 
tinsel paper; red flannel and old finery will supply 
the fancy dresses. 


A STAGE MANAGER WHO IS A NATURAL BORN 
LEADER IS INDISPENSABLE, 


Young men at college get up the best of all 
amateur plays, because they are realistic and stop 
at nothing to make strong outlines and deep 
shadows. They, too, buy many properties like 
wigs, dresses, and to the make-up of the character 
give study and observation. If they need a comic 
face, they have an artist from the theatre come and 
putit on with a camel’s hair pencil. An old man’s 
face or a brigand’s is only a bit of water colour, 
A pretty girl can be made out of a heavy young 
man by rouge, chalk, and a blonde wig. Fora 
drunkard or a villain a few purple spots are 


painted on chin, cheek, forehead and nose, 
judiciously. 
Young girls are apt in essaying private 


theatricals to sacrifice too much to prettiness. 
This is a fatal mistake. One must even 
sacrifice native bloom if the part requires 
it, and put on unneeded rouge, if necessary. As 
amusement is the object, the plays had better be 
comedy than tragedy ; and no such delicate wordy 
duels as the Scrap of Paper should be attempted, 
as that requires the highest skill of two great 
actors. After reading the part and committing the 
lines to memory the young actors must submit to 
rehearsals. After much study and rehearsal they 
must not be discouraged if they grow worse instead 
of better. However, perseverance conquers all 
things, and finally they get to the dress rehearsal. 
This is generally a disappointment, and if time 
allows there should be two dress rehearsals. 


THE BANE OF PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 


The stage manager has a difficult réve to play, 
for he may discover that his people must change 
parts. This always leads to a wounded self-loye, 
and the tempers get excited. However, if every- 
one will bear in mind that he is only a part of a 
perfect whole, and be willing to sacrificehimself, he 
can do this and more. 

If the amateur stage ceases to amuse and the 
play is given up, it can be utilised for good tableaux 
viyants, which are always pretty and may be made 
very artistic. The principle of a picture, the 
pyramidal form, should be closely observed in a 
tableau. There should be a square of black 
tarletan or gauze nailed before the picture, between 
the players and the footlights. The drop-curtain 
must be outside of this and go up and down very 
carefully at a concerted signal. 

Although the pure white light of candles and 
kerosene or lime light is the best for such pictures, 
very pretty effects can be easily introduced hy the 
introduction of coloured lights. 

If a ghastly look be required and a ghost scene 
be in order, mix common salt with spirits of wine 
in a metal cup, and set it upon a wire frame over 
a spirit lamp. When the cup becomes heated and 
the spirits of wine ignites the other lights in the 
room should be extinguished, and that of the spirit 
lamp hidden from the observer. The result will 
become like the witches in Macbeth: ‘‘That look 
not like the inhabitants of the earth, but yet are 


of it: 
PLAYS THAT PLAY THEMSELVES, 


To return for a moment to the first use of the 
stage, the play. It is a curious thing to see the 
plays which amateurs do well. The Rivals is one 
of these, and so is Hverybody’s Friend. The Follies 
of a Night plays itself, and The Happy Pair goes 
very well. A Regular Fix, one of Sothern’s plays, 
and Woodcock’s Little Game are all excellent. 

Cheap and unsophisticated theatricals such as 
schoolboys and girls can get up are those which 
give the most pleasure. But so strong is the 
underlying love of drama that youth and maid 
will attempt hard and sometimes discouraging 
work eyen in cities where the professional work is 
so very much better. The private amateur player 


should study to be accurate as to costume. No 
pink satin Marie Antoinette slippers with a Greek 
dress. Olassic sandals are easily made. , 

If you have time it is an admirable practice to 
get up a playin French. It helps so to conquer 
the delicatesse of the language. The French 
répertoire is very rich in yery easily acted plays, 
which any French teacher can recommend. 
Imitation negro minstrels are funny, and apt to be 
better than the original. A funny man, 2 mimic, 
one who can talk in various dialects, is a precious 
boon to the amateur. Many of Dion Boucicault’s 
Irish characters can be admirably imitated. 


USES OF THE ART DIVINE, 


But in this connection, why not call in the 
transcendent attraction of music? Now that we 
have lady orchestras, why not haye them on the 
stage, or have them play occasional music between 
the acts, or while the tableaux are on? It addsa 
great charm. 

The family circle, where the brothers haye 
learned the Lise bugle and cornet, trombone and 
violoncello, and the sisters the piano and harp, is to 
be envied. What a blessing in the family is the 
man who can sing comic songs—and who does not 
sing them too often. 

A small operetta is often very nicely done by 
amateurs. Would that Sir Arthur would write 
another Pinafore, but alas! there was never but 
one. 

Tableaux vivants are a very favourite amuse- 
ment. They are easily got up at the end of a 
long parlour, requiring nothing but a moyable 
stage, raised three or four feet from the floor, with 
curtains of green baize for a background and a 
draw-curtain to go up and down. A row of com- 
mon lamps is placed in front for footlights, and the 
light can be thrown from behind. As to dresses, 
it is the easiest thing possible to invent them from 
the cheapest cretonne or the most cottony of 
velyets. The household will furnish discarded 
curtains, and odd old dresses which a cleyer girl 
will instantly find a use for. The getting up of 
the tableaux will occupy a rainy week to great 
advantage. 


A CLEVER WOMAN NECESSARY, 


Private theatricals will call for more brain, but 
there is nothing so remunerative if well done. A 
clever woman to manage them is all that is re- 
quired at the start—someone who will select the 
heavy father, the light and gay hero, the stately 
heroine, the singing chambermaid, the delightful 
soubrette of the French stage, the humorist, the 
Irish or Yorkshire or Yankee character as desired. 
Some people are born with a dramatic instinct; it 
isa great boon. Others have it not. These last 
must be reserved for the tableaux. 

A private theatre is a great addition to a large 
country house, and it can be done so cheaply and 
well by a modern architect, used as a ball-room on 
off evenings, and perhaps a library, a dining-room 
or any other gathering, that it is a wonder it has 
not been thought of more frequently. And nothing 
can be more improving to young people than to 
study up a play. 

It would be a centre of real culture in any 
country neighbourhood, however rustic and remote, 
if some brcht woman would assemble the young 
people at her country house and train them to read 
and recite, lifting their young souls above yulgar 
gossip, and helping them to understand the older 
dramatists, and even attempt Shakespeare. — 

Funny plays might be thrown in to enliven the 
scene, but there should be a good deal of earnest 
work inculcated as well; whilst music, that most 
divine of all the arts, should be assiduously culti- 
vated. 

eS ee 


When is a window like a star ?—When it isa 

skylight. : 
——:0:—— 

Why are single ladies the most courageous 
pugilists ,—Because their courage is such that the 
are often found willing to make a match wi 
fellows twice their size. 
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26th December, 1891. 


A Grabevard Apparition. 


if was a day or two before Christmas Day, and 


business had been fearfully slack, when I stood 

drumming on a window-pane in my office, 

gazing idly down into the wet, muddy street. 

The time was afternoon, and the room so dark 
that more than once I had been tempted to light 
the gas. But I had not done so, for I did not feel 
like reading or writing, or in fact doing any kind 
of work. 

All day it had snowed, and as the night ap- 
proached it gave no sign of leaving off. The 
clouds came down until they seemed to touch the 
tops of the church spires and the roofs of the 
more lofty buildings of the city. It was a day to 
make one homesick, especially if one had nothing 
to do. 

That was my condition toa nicety. I had not 
had a professional call for over a week, and I felt 
as though I was getting rusty and stagnant. 

I felt almost as though I should like to have 
some mysterious crime committed, if I was sure of 
being employed in ferreting it out. I was thus 
occupied, when I became conscious that someone 
was coming up the stairs to the flight on which my 
office was located. 

The step sounded like one made by a person of 
middle age rather than that of youth. 

Was I to have a yvisitor—someone who had a job 
for me! I sincerely hoped that it might be so. 

The step gained the landing, and I held my 
breath for what should come next. There were 
rooms occupied by several others on the floor, but 
Iknew the step was not one of theirs, as I was 
familiar with them all. 

Yet the stranger might be seeking for one of 
them instead of me. 

If such should prove the case I felt that I 
should be more forlorn than ever. 

But no! The steps approached my door, and a 
moment later there was a rap thereon. 

“Come in!” I said. 

It opened, and a woman stepped into the room. 
‘Only her faca was visible, and but a portion of 
that, as she was covered from head to heel in a 
rubber waterproof down which the water was 
running in miniature rivers as the snowflakes 
gradually melted. 

‘‘Ts this Mr. Grant’s office?”’ she said. 

“It is,’ I replied. ‘‘ Will you take a seat?” 
and I placed a chair beside her. 

‘* You are a detective ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Are you so busily engaged that you cannot 
go into the country for a few days?” 

“How far?” 

“Something like fifty miles ; in fact to H——;” 
and she mentioned a town something like that 
distance away. 

“‘T think I might manage to go,” I said, in a mo- 
ment, while I tried to make my countenance express 
whether or not I could get away from my other 
engagements. It would not do to close a bargain 
with her too quickly, or she might suspect—what 
bee the truth—that I had not had a job for some 

ime. 

“When can you goP” 

“To-morrow, if you wish it. I can put other 
matters off for a day or two. But what is the 
nature of the job you wish me to undertake ?” 

All this time my visitor had not taken the chair 
I had proffered her; but now she sank into it and 
threw back the hood of her waterproof. When she 
had done this, I got a full view of her face, and 
saw that she was a woman of about middle age, 
with that about her that showed that she might be 
a working woman, or, rather, perhaps a companion 
for someone who was better off in this world’s 
goods than herself. 

‘‘T suppose you have plenty of courage, Mr. 
Grant?” she said, with something like a smile 
about her mouth at the oddity of her question. 

“T flatter myself I have a little,” I replied. 
‘One has to who follows my profession.” 

“Could you face a ghost in a country church- 
yard at midnight ?” 


‘ 


SPARE MOMENTS - 


“‘T never tried it. ‘Then it is that sort of gentry 
which I am to combat?” 

‘Partly. But I will tell you my story.” 

This she proceeded to do, which briefly was as 
follows : 

For years she had been a housekeeper for a man, 
a@ cousin, who was much older than herself, He 
was very much a miser, and her task with him had 
been far from an easy one. He barely allowed 
them enough for their sustenance, and the old 
house and the land about it, which had once been 
a fine place, was allowed to goto ruin. Every 
pound he got was changed into gold, and carefully 
kept from the sight of all—even she never being 
allowed to behold only as much as he doled out 
to buy food. 

There was but one servant—an old man by the 
name of Jacob Stearns. He had been there when 
Miss Fielding came, and he had disliked her from 
the first. Perhaps he saw in her a rival in the 
good graces of Antony Fielding. His master had 
threatened again and again to discharge him, so 
that he might save what he ate, but he had never 
done so. Perhaps it was because the old man 
earned more than thatin raising vegetables and 
doing odd jobs about the house. 

At length, one day Antony Fielding died; but 
before he did so he made a will, in which he gaye 
to Lucy Fielding, his cousin, all his property. 

The old house and its belongings were there, but 
the gold was nowhere to be found. 

There was not a sovereign in his safe, where he 
was supposed to have kept it, and about his clothes 
there was only a small sum that he had for daily 
expenses. 

From attic to cellar the house was searched, as 
were also the out-buildings, but all to no avail. 
Jacob Stearns was questioned, but nothing could be 
gotoutof him. He had seen his master have a large 
sum of gold, but he had never fingered a single coin 
of it. 

The old man had been dead a month, and people 
had mostly ceased to talk of the missing treasure. 
Some were sorry and some were glad that the 
housekeeper had lost herinheritance. It depended 
whether those discussing the matter were evil- 
minded or not. 

This was her story, and the next day found mein 

The house and its surroundings I found as she had 
described them. To the south lay an old grave-yard 
now enveloped in snow, adjoining the land of the 
late deceased. Behind, and forming one boundary, 
was the river with a high bank. Atone time it had 
run so close that it seemed it must have disturbed 
the remains of some of theearliest buried there ; but 
now the stream ran further away against the oppo- 
site bank. 

It was here that the ghost had been seen to walk 
when the moon was low or new or the sky partially 
obscured by clouds. 

I was no more successful in the house than 
others had been, although I had searched every 
nook and cranny where it was possible for anything 
to be secreted. (Miss Fielding had given out that 
I was a distant relative come to pay her a visit, so 
that my calling might not be suspected; so I 
had no fear of interruption.) The lost treasure 
was not in the house I felt conyinced. 

The next day I made some inquiries among the 
neighbours, and questioned old Jacob about the 
ghost which had been seen walking among the old 
tombstones. Several of the former declared that 
they had seen a form moving about, and on 
inquiry I found that the object had not been seen 
until the old man Fielding had been laid there to 
rest. 

Old Jacob shook his head mysteriously, and 
admitted that he too had seen it, and also hinted 
that he could tell more than he cared to, and I began 
to have my suspicions that he could. But how to 
make him speak was what puzzled me. © 

That evening I told them that I was going out 
for a stroll through the town, and might not be in 
until late. Miss Fielding said that if she wanted 
to retire she would leave the door unlocked. Then 
I started off, and as soon as I was out of sight of 
the house I climbed over the low wall which 
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enclosed it, and entered the graveyard at a point 
where there was little danger of my actions being 
observed. 

Going back towards the river, I threw myself 
down on the grass close up at the base of an old 
monument, which had a tendency to lean like all 
such similar objects. Here I made up my mind to 
wait for the ghost if it walked that night. 

The new moon would give light for a couple of 
hours yet, and if anything moved about I could not 
fail to see it. 

I had been nearly an hour on my ghostly watch 
when I saw a figure moving among the graye- 
stones towards the river. 

Pale as the moonlight was I saw that it was no 
visitant from the spirit world, but old Jacob in the 
flesh. Straight to the bank he went, and then over 
it out of sight. 

In less than two minutes I was at the bank also, 
and peering over it a little above him, I could see 
every motion he made. 

He had taken some object out of the bank and 
seemed to be fondling it upon his breast, much as 
though it had been an infant. 

Forsomeminutesthis pantomime went on, and then 
slowly he bent down, and thrusting in his arm 
seemed reluctantly to replace it in the spot whence 
he had taken it. Then, standing upright, he gave 
quick glances in all directions about him. 

There was no one to be seen, and re-entering the 
graveyard he glided in and out among the tomb- 
stones, and left it by the way he had come. 

I waited until his form had disappeared, and his 
footsteps died away in the distance, and then I 
noiselessly crept towards the spot he had so lately 
occupied, feeling sure that the task I had under- 
taken was nearly finished. The gold and the thief 
were on the eve of being discovered. 

Standing in his tracks at the bottom of the bank, I 
pushed aside the bushes and thrust my arm into the 
hole there revealed. 

My hand touched an object, which I grasped and 
dragged forth into the pale moonlight. A sudden 
thrill almost like that of terror ran through my 
being as I saw what it was that I held. 

No wonder, for it was a human skull! I almost 
dropped the ghastly object. It slipped from my 
hands, and as I recovered it it gave forth a jingling 
sound. 

My fright was gone when I saw whatitheld. A 
half dozen small bags were crowded into it, filled 
with coin. The lost treasure was found, and 
Jacob Stearns wasthe thief. I bestowed the gold 
about me, and put its strange receptacle back 
from where I had taken it. Then I returned 
quietly to the house and went to bed. 

The next morning I acquainted Miss Fielding of 
my discoveries and success. Then old Jacob was 
called in. He would confess nothing until the bags 
of gold were shown him, and then he was as 
abject as a cur, and confessed all. Miss Fielding 
was magnanimous. She did not turn him over to 
the law; but he was told to go, and H—— never 
saw his face again. 

I was rewarded handsomely by Miss Fielding, 
and am open fora similar commission this Christ- 
mas, if you know of one. 


+> 


Why is the letter ‘‘ P” like two winds meeting ? 
—Because it makes air a pair. 


—:0:—— 


What is the difference between a forward minx 
and a shot rabbit?—One is over bold, and the 
other is bowled over. 

—:0:—— 

Says Harry to Tom, in a jocular mood: — 

‘“< Come, tell me, my friend, if you're witty, 

Why a chandler’s best deeds can’t be said to be 

ood, 
ee why he’s deserving our pity ?” 
Tom guesses—and guesses. Cries Harry : ‘‘ Oh; 
blockhead ! 
Thou never will solve it aright, 
Why, are not the works of a chandler, sir, wicked; 
And do not his deeds come to light ?” 


Dumber Fifty Thousand and 
se One, 


A TELEPHONE STORY. 


Me 


a 
YW WAS the happiest man in the City as I folded 
ey and '-d away in my pocket-book a letter 

iz from ‘he dearest girlin the world, and jumped 

eo on the tram-car en route for the office ! 

Some months had passed since I saw my Agnes, 

for the first time, at a dinner at the Peytons, at 

Wandsworth. IfI could only make you see her 
as she appeared to me that night—so fresh and 
blooming; the blue of her clear, peaceful eyes; 
the delicious curve of the delicate lips! But enough 
that then and there I yielded, and became her 
ardent adorer, 

From the first she distinguished me with her 

~ favour. I was her escort to concert and opera. I 

was allowed to claim the best dances; they were 

-. always my flowers that she carried, and, finally, I 

~ became her accepted lover! 

The year had flown swiftly, and now a brilliant 
prospect seemed to open before me. My firm were 
. about to establish a branch department in another 
"part of the City, and proposed to make one of their 
~ clerks a junior partner and manager of the new 
‘concern. I had been the longest in their employ, 
and had reason to think I was regarded with 
_ fayour by. ‘Old Gruff’—as Mr. Gruffland, the 
~ senior partner, was called—and he would be the 
_ one to make the promotion, and settle the question 
-. of salary. 

Indeed, for some weeks I had seen that he was 

- working the management into my hands, so I felt 

justified in writing to-Agnes, urging our im- 
mediate union. The dear girl consented, and in 
the letter received that morning she told me that 
she was coming again to make a long yisit to 
Wandsworth, to ‘‘ dosome shopping.” Entrancing 
~ words! What did they ot imply ? And that ‘‘ ifall 
went well ’—if I got the position, of course—‘t we 
might get married before very long!” I was the 

- happiest man in the world, as I folded the dear 

__ little letter away, resolving, if it was in the power 

_ of man toearn promotion, I would makemyselfindis- 

- pensable to my employers. 

Well, she came. There was a demure but delight- 
ful meeting at the station, and an enchanting 
twenty minutes until I delivered her to Miss 
Georgie Peyton’s arms at the Peytons’ mansion. 

Then followed days of devotion to work, followed 
by evenings of unalloyed bliss. I say ‘‘ unalloyed,”’ 
but there was one drawback. The Peyton family 
_ were yery considerate, Miss Georgie especially so, 
_ but my darling Agnes was haunted with the fear 
_ that they would think her visit to them was only 
to enjoy my soc‘ety, and was constantly suggest- 
ing that we should ‘ join the family in the sitting- 
room.” Old Mrs. Peyton was a bore, buta mild 
-one—paterfamilias an unmitigated one, always 
worrying about busivess, and abusing his em- 
prone through a telephone he had had fitted up; 
‘Miss Georgie was benignant, but slightly tiresome. 
_ There was only one other member of the family, 
_ a pretty little fellow named Ralph, whom the 
girls had taken to calling ‘‘ Raphael,” from some 
fancied resemblance to one of the Sistine cherubs. 
He seemed a quict little chap, with a sweet 
innocence of expression and demeanour, who 
~ posed a good deal of the time with his cheek on 
his hand, after the manner of the cherub afore- 
said. He was devoted to Agnes, and hung round 
her more than was pleasant, for which I occasion- 
ally snubbed him rather severely, but she always 
interceded for him. 

-  ‘*He was such a little fellow—and then he was 

80 lovely ! Was he not one’s ideal of a boy P.”” 

Agnes had been at Wandsworth a few weeks, 

when, one morning, the telephone bell in our office 

# rang sharply. This was of frequent occurrence, and 

- Olarkson’s (one of my fellow-clerks) desk was 

_ stationed near it to save time in answering the call. 

_ The rest, of vs scarcely looked up as the familiar 


“Hullo!” was shouted, or the concluding: ‘All 
right! I'll tell Mr. Gruffland. Good-bye!” But 
this morning Clarkson turned to me with: ‘‘ This 
is for you, Dixon!” Accordingly I shouted 
“Hullo!” and in return heard Miss Georgie’s 
voice : ras 

‘“‘Ts that you. Mr. Dixon? Agnes is here, and 
wants to try to speak to you.” 

Then I heard her giving directions. ‘‘Standa 
little nearer ; press this close to your ear—so.” 

‘‘ Good-morning,”’ I called. 

In return I heard a giggle, and my Agnos’s voice 
exclaiming: ‘Oh, oh! it tickles my ear!” Then 
more directions from Miss Peyton, and at last the 
sweetest yoice in the world began in as nearly as 
might be a stentorian roar: 

“Ts that really you, Harry? Isn’t this per- 
fectly sweet ? Are you sure they can’t hearin the 
office, George?” 

‘“ Well,” from Georgie. ‘‘I should say they 
certainly could, if you shout like that.” 

‘* Harry,” in a half-whisper, ‘if you are sure 
it’s really you, and that no one else can hear, I 
want to tell you something. Do you remember 
that queer Miss Blaken, of Maidenhead? Do you 
hear me, Harry?” 

‘* Yes,” I returned, 

Then another little giggle. ‘‘ Isn’tit too funny 
Do you know, Harry, now that I see how to use 
it, I’m going to talk to you ever so often? Won't 
it be fun? But where was 1? Dear mo, how 
stupid! Oh, I know, Miss Blaken. ‘Well, she has 
just sent me the loveliest ——” 

Here Clarkson muttered, ‘‘ Old Gruff’s coming,” 
and knowing that he would ask an explanation of 
my receiving the telephone messages, I was 
obliged to abruptly interrupt: ‘“‘I must go now— 
I had almost said ‘‘my darling.” ‘‘Tell me the 
rest this evening.” 

“But, Harry!” I heard in a grieved little 
voice ;—but Mr. Gruffland’s footsteps were too near, 
and I hung up the receiyer upside down and 
hurried back to my desk. 

All day I worked in nervous desperation. 
‘Would she try to resume the conversation 2? Every 
time the bell rang I glanced at Clarkson. The 
thought that it might be her yoice whispering in 
his great red ear covered me with cold perspira- 
tion. The fear that in Mr. Gruffland’s hearing I 
might be called upon to answer some of her chatter 
was still worse. I made up my mind that I must 
make Agnesunderstand that very nightthatshecould 
not amuse herself in that way, and I did so, gently 
but resolutely. I described Clarkson’s ear, and [ 
took some liberties with it. It would be just like 
the wretch to receive all her little confidences, and 
retail them for the amusement of the clerks.. 

Old Gruff was an ogre, capable of disthissing me 
without warning, if I did not attend every minute 
to my business. Our hopes of happiness depended 
upon his good pleasure. Miss Peyton was cool and 
dignified. I suppose she knew I was exaggerating. 
Agnes looked hurt. Her sweet lips trembled a 
little, and her eyes were suspiciously dim. I longed. 
to have her alone for a little while to comfort her, 
as I knew I could; but there was no chance; for 
though Miss Georgie relented sufficiently to go up- 
stairs to write an ‘‘ important letter,” Raphael was 
there, resting his elbow on the table, and looking 
up at Agnes with an expression of deep pity in 
his beautiful but sleepy dark eyes. 

And yet the next day the same thing occurred. 
Mr. Gruffland was there, and looked up from his 
papers with a glance of disapproval as I took Clark- 
son’s place at the telephone. My ‘‘ Hullo!” was 
rather savage, _ 

‘Oh, Harry! do forgiveme! Indeed, indeed I 
felt so sorry last night, and wanted to tell you so; 
but, you see, Ralph was thére, 
Oh, Harry, won’t you forgive me?” : 

‘Of course,” 1 returned, feeling Gruff's ey 
burning unpleasantly on the nape of my neck. 

‘* Oh, Harry dear, don’t talk like that tome.. Do 
say you love me!” - ee eae 

Was there ever such a child? I felt like a cold- 
blooded wretch, as I hurriedly replied: 

“All right. DIL come up as soon a8 I can. Very 
busy now. Good-bye!” pie ee 


I'm all alone now. | & 
| could see that a coolness had. come between Agnes - 

She feared that I doubted her, andI— - 
| what could I think? Again and again the mes- — 


“were being hurried on, 


I felt, rather than 2 ea aa sob at t 
other end of the wire. Gruff said nothing, b 
was doomed Sect er miserable day, I managed 
to ask Clarkson, if I was called again, to say I could 


a F 


~ 


not attend, and fiye times I hoard him give this 


message, and each time he turned away witha 


mighty grin. What might not Agnes haye said to — 
him ! ; : 


Of course, I hurried to the Peytons, determined os 


to see her alone. She came running into the hall 
to meet me, bright and loving; but theannoyances - 
of the day had made me crogs, and I said, curtly: 
‘Really, Agnes, it is very strange you don't — 
understand that a man cannot take his business 
hours to talk with his friends. After allI said — 
last night, I must say I was surprised to be called _ 


up again to-day?” a 


Agnes stopped abruptly, and said, with dignity: 
“T do not understand you!”’. we ae 
“Why, my dear little girl,” I said, sobered by 
the change in her manner, ‘‘I do not mean to be 


cross; but how could I talk to you about my 


affection or forgiveness through the telephone, 
with all those fellows listening, to say nothing of 
old Gruff 2” eas é 
‘‘ But I have not touched the telephone to-day, 
Harry!” : An 
‘« What!” Texclaimed. . 
“Georgie!” called Agnes, stepping back to the 
sitting-room, and I followed, to tell the story, _ 
‘Tt is very strange,” said Miss Peyton; ‘‘ but, 
of course, itis some mistake. The lines are out of 
order, or crossed in some way. But mamma and 
Agnes and I have been out shopping all day, and 
we lunched down town, so we can prove an alibi.” 
It certainly was very strange; but we: all con- 
cluded that it might be as Miss Georgie suggested, 
and the pater at once began to spin long yarns 
about queer messages, till at last 1 coaxed Agnes 
into the conservatory alone, and the close of the 
evening was all the brighter for the shadow with 
whisk it began. Ah, me! what a happy evening it 
was! 
Again the next day the telephone annoyances 
began, but I felt sure of my ground, and told 
Clarkson he could refuse to listen. Imagine my 
surprise when he turned to me with a clever imita- 
tion of Agnes’s yoice, saying : 


“She is quite sure Harry will come when he soe 


knows she wants to talk to him.” 


I rushed to the instrument. It was the same 
clear girl's voice. I answered her, and then jerked 
away in anger and surprise, only to meet old 
Gruff's grim glance. 


‘Tf this thing goes on, Mr. Dixon, it might bo 


well for you and Mr. Clarkson to change desks !” 
I knew what that implied, and my heart sank to 
my boots. — Ke CR Py 
“TI do not understand it myself,” I replied. “I 
assure you, sir, that I am exceedingly annoyed. I 
will not answer it again.” . 
_“T will, myself, sir,” he growled; and I went 
back to my desk to upset my ink-bottle, and to 
make mistakes in my accounts. And all day Mr. 


Gruffland would answer that confounded telephone. — . 


That some of the messages were meant for me I 
could tell, and that they must be utter nonsense I 
could conjecture from his occasional comments: 
«By jimminy Johnson!’ is a remarkable ex- 
pression for a young lady, Mr. Dixon,” = aueeng! 
It would be too long to tell the story of those 
days in detail. Sometimes there would be a re-— 
spite, and then the nonsense would Dogin again. | 
It was fun for Clarkson and the rest, but to me 


it seemed as if the bell of the telephone was ring- 


ing the knell of all my bright hopes. Agnes — 


assured me of her innocence, and Miss Peyton 
was ready with explanations; they had been. 
shopping, or calling, or practising. But I 


and me, 


sages referred to what I had said to herwhen 
quite alone. Could.she haye repeated my confi- 
dences ? Pye aot. ae on Sng eo ar 

At the office preparations for the new business 

( and not one /had been 

said to me of promotion. To oy . 


* 


4 
9 


—! 
7 


informed me one evening that she was going to 
shorten her visit; she had heard of friends going 
_ to Maidenhead to spend Christmas, and thought it 
best to secure their escort. I passed a wretched 
- eyening, but left, determined to make a desperate 
effort to clear the mystery. Agnes had told me 
that they were all to be out the next day, sol 
begged off at the office, reached the house at ten, 
and persuading the seryant that I wanted to rest, 
and would let myself out when I was ready, I 
managed to conceal myself in a cupboard’ in the 


hall, where I waited four mortal hours.;¢ 


At last I was rewarded. A light step came 
through the hall, a chair was drawn to the tele- 
gn. and a clear yoice, wonderfully like Agnes’s, 
called : . 

** Please connect with Gruffland and Co. Number 

_ fifty thousand and one.” 5 

Waiting only long enough to let him actually 
begin the conyersation in his usual style, I rushed 
out, and catching the culprit by the arm, bestowed 
a resounding box upon the ear of the astonished 
Mr. Raphael. The little imp! This was his 
reyenge for his well-deserved snubs. I have no 
doubt he had heard every word of my conversations 
with Agnes. : 

Of course, the Peytons were distressed and 
apologetic. Agnes was persuaded to name an 
early day for our wedding, and old Gruff relented. 
I got the promotion in due time, but I never 
could endure the sight of that cherubic boy. I 


2 belieye that the box I bestowed upon him was his 


-- guch a stinger! 


; 


a 
~ 
= 


. 


- 


‘remove it. 


ye 


__ My third is an emblem of power ap 
P. 


only punishment, and I rejoice to think that it was 


If this story has a moral, it isa short one. The 
- more innocent and guileless a boy looks, the less 
; is he to be trusted. 


> ——__ 


What part of speech is kissing P—It is a con- 
_ Junction. 


Z ——:0:—— 


~« Which was the most unequal battle in the Crimean 


War?—When 40,000 Russians fought at Inker- 
man (A Tinkerman). 


——:0: — 


_ What word is it the first two letters of which are 
male, the first three female, the first four a brave 
man, and the whole word a brave woman ? 

: — Heroine. 


=. O.————— 


Ses: put outside my window a large box, filled it 


with soil, and sowed it with seeds; what do you 
think came up P—A policeman, who ordered me to 


‘Why do fish weigh more in proportion than 


~ other things of equal size and solidity P—Because 


when they are weighed the weight of the scales 
_ always has to be counted in. 


= wo Os, 


A gentleman ordered for dinner the highest orna- 
ment of a woman roasted, the best part of a man 
fried, and temptation baked ina puff. Whatdid the 
dinner consist of P—Roast hare (hair), fried sole 
es and apple tart (temptation in the Garden of 

en). & Sa See ; 


_ ——10:—— 


Am I able to tell you the word which I mean? 
Tis done—nothing more need be said ; 
Believe me, the word is as easily seen, 


_ And as quickly as this may be read ; 
But lest you should wonder for want of a clue, 
My first is part of to be; , 


ms Ap though never belonging to you, 
Is appropriate always to me; > 
d might, 


And wisdom and strength it implies, ; 
Should you be my third with much eager delight, 


guise. 


__ Butare you my whole? What adamant soul 


a 


ea ‘a would haste to remove my dis 


a7 


+ Cr an resist your all-conquering way ? 


ce 
= 
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S SWEET CHRISTMAS-TIME, 


- Oh, Christmas chimes! oh, Christmas times ! 

The sweetest and the brightest : 

‘When hearts beat high and pulses fly, 
And childhood’s steps are lightest ; 

When ruddy cheeks are ruddiest, 
And red lips like a cherry. 

Oh, Christmas near—oh, Christmas here— 
So sparkling and so merry ! 


King Christmas—and with ample cause, 
For children all adore himn— 

While they’re asleep, takes many a peep 
At trundle-beds before him ; 

And then he laughs—not in his sleeve, 
For that is full, believe it, 

Of Christmas toys for girls and boys, 
And could not well receive it. 


The good old man will plot and plan 
Like any great commander, : 

Or swim deep seas—the young to pleas 
As did the brave Leander. ~ 

Not only packs of jumping-jacks, 
Adorns his ample shoulders, 

But hats, and boots, and stylish suits 
Astonish all beholders. 


Oh, Christmas bells ! your music tells 
A tale of joy and gladness— 

Of fireside peace, of sweet increase— 
And nota tale of sadness ; 

For even Poverty lifts up 
Her thousand thousand voices, 

And for this time—this one bright time— 
Of goodly cheer, rejoices, 


SS ae ee 


HIS ASSOCIATES ‘‘SETTLED IT.” 


A distinguished literary man who had come down 
in the world, stood up in the police-court to answer 
the charge of vagrancy. 

“*T object, your hunour,” he said with dignity, 
‘‘to this persecution of gentlemen who follow 
the profession of letters, and a 

*‘T understand,” interrupted the judge, ‘that 
you were found sleeping on a doorstep, that you 
have no visible means of support, and that you 
have been seen under the influence of liquor.” 

‘“What of it?” cried the prisoner. ‘‘Though 
Iam as poor as Richard Savage when he made his 
bed in the ashes of a glass factory; as drunken as 
Dick Steele, who was jull nine-tenths of his time; 
as ragged as Goldsmith when he was on his. fiddling 
tour; as immoral as Byron; as dirty as Sam John- 
son; as : 

‘* There, there!” cried his honour, impatiently ; 
‘*T have no doubt your associates are a disrepu- 
table lot, and I shall deal with you in‘such a 
manner as to cause them to give Oakland a wide 
berth. One month with hard labour, Mr. Olerk, 
furnish the constable with the names of the vaga- 
bonds mentioned by the prisoner.” 


SS gt 


What colour is a field of grass when covered with 
snow P—Invisible green. 
——!0!-—- 


When does a horse enjoy his food most —When 
he hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). If selected, the name and daté of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should bé about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane,’ Gondon, 
B.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent im by 
i Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 

We cannot under any sironmstances be respodkivie fox MSS,, 
Sut 12a large stumped sddressed envelope ia went with the MES. we 
wii] de eus bore $9 ratera samy if rejected, 


~ * to feel a bit dubious P” 


AN EXPENSIVE EXPERIMENT. 


= Old Lawyer Chimes took on a new boy yesterday, 
and as he had suffered to some extent from the 
depredations of the former one, he determined to 
try the new lad’s honesty at once. He, therefore, 
placed a five-pound note under a weight on his desk, 
and went out to purchase a few things Mrs. Chimes 
had ordered him to bring home. 

Upon his return, half an hour later, the note had 
gone, and half-a-crown was in its place. 

‘“Boy!” stormed Chimes, ‘‘ when I went out I 
left £5 under this weight!” 

‘Yes, sir; but you see you hadn't gone five 
minutes when a man came in with a bill against 
you for £4 17s. 6d. I think the change is correct.” 

“* You—paid a bill?” 

‘‘Yes, sir; there it is all receipted. The man 
said it had slipped your mind the last four years, 
and so——” 

He didn’t get any further before he was rushed 
down the stairs, and he isn’t in the law business 


now. 
pp RS et ee 


OUR CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


T heard the knocker thunder on the door, 

And instantly my heavy heart leaped up, 

And puised with joy, as Mary Jane appeared, 

Remarking, ‘‘ It's a Christmas Hamper, sir; 

And, if you please, there's half-a-crown to pay 

The man who brought it.”’ Parted I, with glee; 

Then, resting in my easy-chair, I gazed 

Upon that wicker casket, filled, of course, 

With seasonable stores. I pictured goose, 

And then I changed my mind and murmured, 
“No! 

A monster turkey, doubtless, lurks within.” 

With visions of mince pies I pleased my soul ; 

I drew imaginary corks from flasks 

Of tawny port; and from a cloth I rolled, 

In fancy, a huge sphere as black as night. 

Oh! I would feast this year as lordlings feast ; 

And, though a dweller in a lodging poor, 

I'd cram myself with dainties that might grace 

The table of the rich. In gratitude 

My thoughts went forth to some kind country 
friend, 

Who'd packed in that hospitable crate 

A cosy banquet—say, enough for six— 

Five chums and I, their host. Yes, Id invite 

Jones, Brown, and Robinson, and singing Smith, 

And Green whotells a tale. Here I produced 

My penknife, and with eyes that fairly shone 

With hope and happiness, I cut the cords, 

Threw off the envious lid, and swift disclosed— 

An old dead cat, and half a dozen bricks ! 


pa ER eS 


What kind of robbery is not dangerous ?—A safe 
robbery, of course. 

——10:—— 

Aunt Jane (pointing to a star shining through 
the clouds during a snow-storm): ‘‘That star 
you see up there, Johnny, is larger than this whole 
world.” 

Little Nephew: ‘‘Then why don’t it keep the 
snow off at Christmas time?” 


-——!10: —— 


Fascinating Gent (to precocious little daughter 
of handsome young widow on whom he has called): 
‘“You area very nice little girl, Will you be my 
wifey when you grow up?” 

Little Girl: ‘‘ Merey, no! 
my husband. You'll have to marry mamma, 
wants you: I’ye heard her say so.” 

Utter collapse of mamma, 


I don’t want you for 
She 


——10i-—— 


“Oh, yes, we are engaged to be married at 
Christmas; but I fear she hasnot that utter con- 
fidence in me that comes with perfect love,” 

** Why so!” 

‘‘ Well, when a fellow looks back—as a fellow 
in love naturally will, you know—and sees her 
testing the diamond in her engagement ring on the 
window pane, don’t you think he has good cause 
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Our Christmas Worm, 


FOR HER SAKE, 
BY BSNL a) 


"Tis Christmas Hye, and the byeways 
And streets are a pleasant sight; 
For the shops look gay and cheerful, 
With garlands and festoons bright ; 

And the busy throng of people 
Who pass ’neath the gaslight glare 
Seem happy because it is Christmas 
For they haye enough and to spare. 


The hard-working man walks laden 
With parcels, and there at his side 

His good wife struts with her bargains 
With an air of dignified pride; 

And the underpaid clerk this evening 
Looks heppy for once, and the ray 

Of a smile illumines his features 
At the thoughts of his extra week’s pay. 


But some have no smiles on their faces, 
Some have no cause to look bright; 
They have no joys for the morrow, 
No hopes to make their hearts light. 
Tramps and beggars are pitied 
By those who pass the wayside ; 
What cause have they to look downcast ? 
Haye they a sorrow t) hide? 


Would they take work if ’twere offered? 
Not while a trick and a sigh 
Can appeal to the few sympathetic 
Who chance to be passing by. 
They’ye no appearance to study, 
For laziness is their trade; 
By this and their destitute aspect 
A home and a living are made. 


Who gives a glance to that man there, 
Wending his way through the streets ; 
Haggard and pale, worn and weary, 
Shunning all whom he meets ? 
Who gives a thought to the misery 
That lies hidden in his breast ? 
None; and because he is wearing 
A fairly good black coat and vest. 


None note the hard look of hunger, 
The hollow and pale wan face, 
The convulsive clutch of the fingers, 
The shivering, tottering pace. 
None hear the muttered ‘‘God help me! 
Save me from that, for her sake; 
Better the worst—aye, far better, 
H’en though it makes my heart break. 


‘* Heaven, how pleading her look was, 
How soft, how anguished her sigh! 

How feeble her clasp! and—ah! Heayen— 
Did she not mutter ‘Good-bye’? 

Yes, yes, I cannot resist it, 
God cannot deem it a crime; 

*Tis for her—for her that I do it, 
Though ’tis disgrace for all time.” 


A timid glance—a step forward— 
A clutch—he has stolen relief ; 
But in a moment is followed 
By shouts and cries of ‘‘ Stop Thief!” 
Headlong he rushes down byeways, 
A crowd now close in the rear; 
But the face of his wife is before hin— 
For her he prays to get clear. 


But at last his weakened limbs totter, 
He staggers; then, with a reel, 

He falls at the feet of his captors— 
Men, who no pity can feel. 

“Hear me!” he gasps; ‘‘ only hear me; 
Pity one’s sorrow and grief ! 

I’ve stolen a loaf—yes, I know it, 
For a dying woman’s relief. 
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‘“‘Brute! You coward, to kick me! 
You ne’er felt hunger and thirst. 
Has human nature no feeling ? 
Hear me, and then, do your worst. 
I am no beggar, nor vagrant ; 
My hand was ne’er steeped in crime 
Till now ; and despair made me do it. 
I vow this is the first time. . 


‘‘Take back the bread—only free me ; 
My wife lies dying, I swear! 

Oh, God! Let me go if you've pity 
For another’s sorrow and care. 

For days I haye wandered through London, 
Searching for work, but in vain ; 

And at night I have stood by her bedside, 
Watching her life slowly wane. 


‘And I have been powerless, helpless 
To answer her cries for bread ; 
All those I asked for a morsel, 
Oalled curses down on my head. 
I feared to take rest, ere on waking 
Td find she had passed from my sight. 
*Twas her pleading for food that inducedme 
Tojstoop to this crime to-night. 


“Don’t run mein! I’m not lying. 
Think of her, dying alone, 

You, who have wives and children, 
Are all your hearts turned to stone? 

Follow me back to the garret, 
Let me bid one last farewell ; 

She’!1 spend her Christmas in heaven, 
Jin a grim prison cell. 


“* Let me go to her, then take me. 
Is there not one who'll believe? 

Will you let her die in hunger, 
Starve—and on Christmas Hye?” 

In a moment a big, burly fellow 
Is making the crowd divide, 

And the poor hunted wretch sees some one 
Forcing his way to his side. 


‘“Mate,” he says, coming towards him, 
“‘T’m only a hard-working man, 

But I'll pay for the loaf, and stand by yer; 
And let ’im come nigh yer as can. 

I don’t boast as ’ow I'm a Christian, 
But ’ang me, yer spoke of a wife 

Dying, starving of hunger, 
And yer took that to save her life. 


‘Tis not the police cell the poor man wants, 
But nourishment for him and his wife; 
Stand back! put your hands in your pockets, 
And help saye the poor fellow’s life. 
All right, Mr. Constable, thank you, 
He doesn’t want your help now; 
The charge is withdrawn, d’y’ear me, 
For staryation’s writ on his brow. 


““Come on mate, and haye a wee morsel, 
And maybe yer wife ’d be glad 
Of a basin of soup or summat— 
*Hre take this ’alf-dollar, my lad!” 
And then the two walk off briskly 
Towards that ‘‘home” cold and bare; 
But as the poor thief treads the threshold 
He gives one low cry of despair. 


The moon lights the grim little chamber, 
And falls on the sufferer’s face; 

But her dull, fixed eyes have opened, 
On a brighter and happier place. 

‘Too late!” groans the anguished husband, 
As he kisses the face of the dead, 

‘A life sacrificed at the cost of 
A loaf—one small loaf of bread.” 


Yes, the mendicants, beggars, and scoundrels, 
Who of. feeling haven't a spark, 
Flourish; while this man—who’s honest— 
May starve because he’s a clerk. 
Think of the homes that surround us, 
The hearts that grieve whilst we’re gay; 
And pray that a blessing may reach them, 
To brighten their Christmas Day. 


acd 
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26th December, 1891. 


Conundrums. 


What was Joan of Arc made of >—She was Maid 
of Orleans. 
——:0:——— 
Why is the letter ‘‘B” like a hot fire -—Because 
it makes oil Boil. 
10! 
Why is Cupid like poverty P—Because he drives 
people to the union. 


—:0:—— 


Who were the first astronomers?—The stars ; 
they first studded the heavens. 


——:0: —— 


What length shoulda young lady’s dress be 
worn ?—A little above two feet. 


—:0:—— 


Why is the letter ‘“‘C” like a disorderly home? 
—Because it is always in Confusion. 


—:0:-—— 


Why is the letter ‘“‘ J” like the end of spring — 
Because it is the beginning of June. 


—0:—— 


If compelled to swallow a man, what sort would 
you prefer P—A little London porter. 
——:0:—— 
Why 1s a candle nearly burnt out like a certain 
county in Ireland ?—Because it is Wick-low. 


——:0:—— 


Why is a solar eclipse like a mother beating her 
boy ?—Because it’s a hiding of the sun (son). 


preg 


What aro the three comparisons of a lawyer P— 
First he gets on, then he gets honour, and then he 
gets honest. 


——.0:—— 


~ Why is the letter ‘‘ L” like a young lady giving 
away her sweetheart to another ?—Because it makes 
over a lover. 
——:0:—— 
Who was the first whistler, and what did ho 
whistle ?—The wind; he whistled ‘‘ Over the hills ~ 


and far away!” 


——:0:——— 

Why are wheat and potatoes like the idols of 

old ?—Eyes haye they but they see not, ears have 
they but they hear not. 


mea ht rere 


What great commander, after having been 
killed in an engagement, came home in good 
spirits at last p—Nelson. 


—:0:——_ 


Which is the most modest piece of furniture P— 
The clock; for it always covers its face with its 
hands, and runs itself down, howeyer good its 
works may be. 

—0:—— 
Her uncle’s sister's father's wife 
Had but one son in all her life. 
I am that son, and have children three— 
Two girls and a boy, as you may see. 
Now, what relation is she to me? 
—Daughter. 


—— 0s 


Two women went to market to sell their eggs. 
One had more in her basket than the other. The 
one who had most said to the other, ‘‘ Give me 
one of your eggs, and then I shall have double the 
number that you have.” ‘‘ No,” said the other. 
‘‘Give me one of yours, and then we shall be 
equal.” How many eggs had each of these women? 
—Seven and five. 
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Wolly’s Tedding. 


By HERBERT ST. CLAIR, 


Author of ‘‘ The Guest of Silverdale,” ‘‘ The Con- 
yersion of Gerald Dane,” &e., &c. 


I. 


HRIOEK had been called the banns of 
marriage between John Anthony 
Brine, bachelor, and Mary Ellen 
Primrose, spinster, both of the 
parish of Treverton, in the County 
of Devon; thrice had pretty Polly 

: Primrose—from the Primrose pew— 

smiled sweetly at the good old clergyman while he 

J gabe this highly interesting ceremony; and 
rice had Jack Brine endured the same ordeal, but 

with far less self-possession, as he sat in the free 
seats lower down burying a very red face in his 
prayer-book, until he remembered that people 
might think he was reading the marriage service; 
and then throwing his head back and glaring 
round defiantly with a look which said as plainly as 
possible; ‘‘ Ah, you may giggle, but wouldn’t some 
of you fellows like to be in my shoes!—and, may- 
hap, there’re two or three of you girls who wouldn’t 
mind being in Poily’s!” 

Well, the third Sunday came and went, and the 
wedding was to take place on the following Friday, 
which was Christmas Day. There was to be a 
grand gathering of friends at Primrose Farm after 
the ceremony. 

All their friends declared that the wedding would 
be an unfortunate one, for had not the young 
people been present at the calling of their own 

anns !—a most unlucky sign, they said. And the 
wedding to take place on Friday, too!—the most 
unlucky of all days of the week ! 

But it was Polly’s choice, and so Friday was 
decided upon. 

Polly was an orphan, and lived with her uncle 
and aunt at the farm. Farmer Primrose was not, 
it is true, much in fayour of the marriage; he had 
always wanted young Squire Treverton as a 
husband for his niece, that young gentleman 
haying made half-hearted love to Polly for some 
time past. But Polly loved Jack Brine, and Jack 
loyed Polly; and as Jack had a very good character 
as a manly young fellow, and had, since his father’s 
death eighteen months ago, made a very good 
thing of the Cross Hill Farm, there was really no 
excuse for keeping the young people apart. 

All went well until the day before Christmas 
Eye. Invitations for the party were sent broad- 
cast ; and only a wonderful little manager like Aunt 
Primrose could have arranged for the seating and 
feeding and amusing of such a numerous com- 
pany. 
‘* Bless you, Polly,” the dear old creature would 
say, “‘ your wedding party will be the talk of the 
country side for many a year; and you deserve it, 
my dear—you have been a good girl to me.” 

Alas! on the day before Christmas Eve, young 
Squire Treyerton, lately returned from London, 
drove up to Primrose Farm in his dog-cart, and 
almost at the same time a dark cloud seemed to 
come into the bright December sky. , 

The squire had a private interview with Farmer 
Primrose, and then drove away. What transpired 
at that interview need not be told.. The lie that 
was uttered has long since been nailed down, and 
the utterer thereof has been made to stand exposed 
and ashamed before the whole of the little world 
of Treverton. Suffice it to say that if the charge 
against Jack Brine contained in that lie had been 
true, Farmer Primrose would have been quite 
justified in breaking off his niece’s marriage even at 
this the eleventh hour. The farmer, however, took 
too much for granted when he condemned Jack 
unheard. In spite of his wife’s gentle remon- 
strances, he flew into a violent rage, swore that 
there should be no marriage, sent a long and con- 
temptuous letter to Oross Hill Farm by one farm 
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servant; a short, curt note to the vicarage by 
another, and then stormed and raved about the 
house for a good hour, the result being that before 
nightfall the whole country side was ringing with 
the news that Jack Brine had done something 
dreadful, and that there was to be no marriage on 
Christmas Day. 

Meanwhile, Jack was away at Exeter, making 
some business arrangements, so that he might 
have a good fortnight’s holiday. He started back 
for home early on Christmas Eye. The train had 
scarcely steamed out of the station when a heavy 
snowstorm broke over the country. The con- 
sequence was that about mid-day he found himself 
landed at a little station, fifteen miles from his 
home, and not a conveyance to be had. _ 

The snow was coming down in blinding sheets, 
and making the roads all but impassable. Jack en- 
joyed a good meal at the solitary little inn of the 
place, and then set out manfully to walk to Cross 
Farm. 

It was a fearful walk. He lost his way twice, 
made twenty-five miles of the journey at least, 
and, finally, arrived home exhausted and half- 
frozen, within a couple of hours of midnight. He 
did not look at his letters, but after giving strict 
orders to be awakened at eight next morning, he 
tumbled into bed. 


II. 


Christmas morning broke, and the snow was 
still falling slightly, although the fury of the storm 


was past. 

When Jack woke, he sprang out of bed like a 
giant refreshed, and came singing into the big 
kitchen, where he ate his breakfast in a very 
joyous frame of mind. 

Then it was that a letter beside his plate caught 
his attention. He picked it up, opened and read 
it. For a moment his face assumed an ashen pale- 
ness. 

‘Curse him!” he gasped at last. “I know 
whose foul work this is. That scandal was never 
cleared up as it should have been. I was a weak 
fool to treat it with contempt; the girl, of course, 
will be paid to bear false witness against me. What 
can Ido? What can Ido?” 

He stood swaying to and fro for a moment, the 
letter crumpled in his clenched hand. His old 
housekeeper stood at the doorway and watched him 
with frightened glances, wondering what was to 
follow. 

Jack suddenly smoothed out the letter, and re- 
read it. 

‘*And so, Farmer Primrose, you believed him 
before me,” he murmured, between his teeth, 
‘‘and you have written to tell the parson that there 
will be no wedding. Well, wo shall see.” 

There was an ugly, stern look on his face. 
Striding from the room he went straight to the 
stables and saddled the big grey mare. 

“Tom,” he shouted, and a lad appeared from 
the inner recesses of a cow-shed ; ‘‘ saddle Dobbin, 
and ride as fast as you can to Treverton Vicarage.” 

The boy stared and said nothing, while his 
master led the grey mare saddled and bridled out 
of the stable. 

‘And tell the parson,” went on Jack, as he 
vaulted into the saddle, ‘‘ that the marriage will 
come off, after all, and to be ready in the church at 
the time arranged.” 

Then he clattered out of the yard, and horse 
and rider disappeared down the road in a cloud of 
snow. 

Meanwhile things were going quietly at Primrose 
Farm. The farmer had sworn that there should be 
a Christmas party just the same, and that Poll 
was well ri) of a scamp, and had better loo 
cheerful, and maybe she would not have to look 
far for an honest man and a gentleman (meaning 
Squire Treverton). 

Polly wept until her eyes were red, and worried 
her poor little self in vain endeayours to imagine 
why Jack did not write and explain. 

Aunt Primrose went about her duties nobly, and 
did her best to cheer Polly, but it was a hopeless 
business altogether. 


And now the guests began to arrive, and not 
many who had been invited failed to make their 
appearance. The invitations had not been recalled, 
and the good people of Treverton and neighbourhood 
saw no reason why they should forego their Christ- 
mas dinner, and the chance of hearing more about 
the scandal. The consequence was that poor Polly 
had to receive the young men and maidens of the 
surrounding district, and laugh with them, and 
return their compliments of the season as though 
nothing had happened. She bore herself bravely, 
however, and did not show her grief to the good 
folk who were watching her ; for she was a proud 
little lassie, and told herself that she would be 
worthy of Jack. Nevertheless, there was an awk- 
ward air upon the assembly, and this increased as 
the time arrived, when the wedding party should 
have set off for the church. 

The farmer blustered about and endeavoured 
heroically to introduce a spirit of joviality into the 
proceedings, but he was not eminently successful. 

Presently, when the company were whispering 
together in little knots about the room a knock was 
heard at the door, and all heads were turned 
expectantly. 

The door opened, and a young man enveloped in 
a heavy fur coat entered the room. He had aristo- 
cratic features and an easy, attractivemanner. This 
was young Squire Treverton, and Farmer Primrose 
immediately pressed forward to welcome him. 

Before long the party was alive. The young 
squire was so good-natured, so ready to please, 
and distributed his fayours with such delightful 
impartiality that everyone was soon in the best 
of humour. Everyone except Polly, who, although 
she knew nothing certain, could not fail to 
associate all her trouble with the young squire’s 
previous visit. 

After a while, the distinguished visitor made 
cautious advances to the niece of the house, but 
Polly was not responsive. She sat by the fireside, 
and he leaned over her chair and whispered sweet 
nothings. He was remarkably clever at this sort 
of thing. 

‘*T should like to make you a Christmas present, 
Miss Primrose. Now what would you like best in 
all the world?” 

The squire had just asked this question when, 
and before Polly could make any reply, the door 
was flung violently open, and a tall figure appeared 
in the doorway, heralded by a gust of snow-laden 
wind. He was smeared and patched with snow as 
though he had had a fall or two, and in his right 
hand he held a heavy hunting crop. 

The women folk gave a little scream in unison, 
the men looked at one another and did nothing. 
Farmer Primrose stepped forward with rage in his 
face, and the squire turned very pale, and steadied 
himself against the wall. 

The new-comer took no notice of all this; but, 
after one swift glance round the room, he walk 
across to the fireplace, where Polly, haying risen 
to her feet, was standing and watching him with 
open mouth and glistening eyes. 

As he held out his arms she flew to him, flun 
her arms round his neck, nestled her curly hea 
in a great patch of snow on his breast, and mur- 
mured simply : 

“Jack!” 

“That is the answer to my question, I suppose,” 
muttered the squire, as he stepped back into the 
shadow. 

Jack carefully and tenderly drew Polly to his 
left side, so as to leave his right hand free, and 
then faced the company. i 

‘‘What is the meaning of this, sir?” cried the 
farmer, fiercely. ; 

“Tt means that I have come for my wife, Farmer 
Primrose,” said the young man, boldly. ‘‘I have 
not come here to talk or to defend my character, 
but I have come for Polly. If you mean to do the 
right thing, and give your niece away, you can 
follow us to the church ; but I warn you we shan’t 
wait long.” 

Without another word, he walked across the 
room to the open door, with Polly clinging to his 
arm, and for a moment none dare say him nay. 

As the couple disappeared through the doorway, 
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however, the company recovered from their 
bewilderment, and, urged by the common instinct 
of curiosity, made a rush for the road. 

Farmer Primrose, who had been struck dumb and 
helpless by the superb audacity of the young man, 
now awoke to the fact that something must be 
done. He, too, made a rush for the road, but it is 
no easy matter to get through a crowd of chatter- 
ing girls and chuckling men who are not paying 
the least attention to you, except perhaps to 
obstruct you. The result was that when the 
farmer, after much puffing and cursing, forced his 
way to the front, Jack was mounted on the. grey 
mare with Polly in his arms, at least so say the 
girls who were present on that eventful occasion, 
and I am inclined to take their evidence on such a 
point. There are, itis true, some of the men folk 
who say that she sat behind him and hugged him 
round the waist so as not to fall off. Anyhow, 
there can be no doubt that they were both safely 
mounted on the back of the grey mare. 

As the farmer rushed forward Jack touched the 
mare with his heel and away she went, plunging 
bravely through the snow and bearing her double 
burden right gallantly; and the young people in 
the road, and at the farm-house door, could re- 
strain themselves no longer, but sent forth on the 
crisp December air a ringing cheer of encourage- 
ment. 

The farmer was not to be bafiled, however, and 
as soon as he could saddle a horse set off in pur- 
suit. But fortune fayours the braye, and while 
Jack and his bride reached the church without 
accident, the hot-headed farmer had seyeral un- 
lucky tumbles in the snow drifts. 

When he finally arrived at Treyerton Church he 
met the young people coming out, and looking yery 
happy: 

I might prolong my story by telling you how the 
farmer stormed, how he finally gave in, how the 
truth came out that very day, when Squire 
Trevyerton was proved to be a villain, and how the 
happy couple returned to the farm and received a 
triumphant reception. 

But I have told you how, after all, Polly’s 
wedding came off on Christmas Day, and as for 
the rest, well, you can guess that without my 
assistance, I am sure. 
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What is there peculiar about a sculptor ?—He 
makes faces and busts. 
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When does a man shave with a silver razor? 
—When he cuts off his hair (heir) with a shilling. 
10: 
That was a considerate reporter who, in writing 


of the demise of a spinster of eighty, said: ‘‘ She 
died at an adyanced youth.” 
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Small Son: ‘Dot suit fit dot man awful tight.” 
Dealer: ‘‘It vas a dight vit, mein son.” 

“*Vy did you zell it so sheap, fadder ?” 

“Cos I couldn’t get it off mitout tearing it.” 
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Daughter: ‘I don’t see why you object to 
having Mr. Flashy for a son-in-law, papa. Iam 
sure he’s a light-hearted young fellow.” 

Father (grimly): ‘‘ Yes; and his bank account 
resembles his heart very much in that respect.” 


——:0:_—_ 
EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANUES. 


‘You are accused of snatching a handful of 
small change from the till of a grocery store in 
Oxford-street,” said the judgeto a prisoner.” 

“Yes, your honour, 1 know I did; but when a 
man is hungry, and hain’t had nuffin’ ter eat for 
more than two days, he gets desperate an’ crazy, 
and he doan keer what he does,” 

“But it appears at the time you stole a handful 
of change you had a sovereign in your pocket,” 

“That is so; but I did not want ter bust a 


sovereign. As soon as you bust gold at Christm 
hit melta right away.” z & pee 
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THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 
Half a bar, half a bar, 
Half a bar onward! 
Into an awful ditch, — _ 
Choir and precentor hitch, 
Into a mess of pitch 

They led the Old Hundred. 
Trebles to right of them, 
Tenors to left of them, 
Basses in front of them, 

Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh, that precentor’s look 
When the sopranos took 
Their own time and hook 

From the Old Hundred 


Screeched all the trebles here, 
Boggled the tenors there, 
Raising the parson’s hair, 

While his mind wandered ; 
Theirs not to reason why 
This psalm was pitched too high, 
Theirs but to gasp and cry 

Out. the Old Hundred. 

Trebles to right of them, 
Tenors to lett of them, 
Basses in front of them, 

Bellowed and thundered ; 
Stormed they with shout and yell, 
Not wise they sang nor well, 
Drowning the sexton’s bell, 

While all the church wondered, 


Dire the precentor’s glare 
Flashed his pitch-fork in air, 
Sounding fresh keys to bear 
Out the Old Hundred. 
Swiftly he turned his back, 
Reached he his hat from rack, 
Then from the screaming pack, 
Himself he sundered. | 
Tenors to right of him, 
Trebles to left of him, 
Discords behind him 
Bellowed and thundered. 
Oh, the wild howls they wrought ; 
Right to the end they fought! 
Some tune they sang, but not, 
Not the Old Hundred. 
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When is a schoolboy like a postage stamp ?— 
When he gets licked, and put in a corner to make 
him stick to his letters. 
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“SPARE MOMENTS.” 


will resume its ordinary appearance, and will con- 
sist of the usual sixteen pages of interesting 
matter, as follows :— 
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16 Moments with the Editor 


Vol, VI. of SPARE Moments will be ready in 
a few days, price 3s. 6d. 4 
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1d, ; post free, 14d, 
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‘CWHO BREAKS PAYS.” 

In Paris ‘there lives an eminent painter, who 
is economical and sententious. The other day 
one of his students broke a pane of glass in the 
studio window, and replaced it temporarily by 
pasting a sheet of paper over the aperture. When 
the painter came down next morning he thrust his 
cane through the makeshift, with the remark, 
‘‘He that breaks pays.” © , 

None of the class, however, took the hint, and 
next morning another sheet of paper was pasted 
across the window. It met with the same fate. 
And so on the next day, and so on the fourth. 

On the fifth day, when the artist came down, 
there was the paper as before. Fire flashed from 
his eyes, and roaring ‘‘ He that breaks pays,” he 
droye his cane through the paper and through a 
pane of glass behind it that had been put in by the 
students, and then carefully pasted over with a 
sheet of paper. ; 
———$_—__e—_—_—____—. 


SAMBO’S OPINION. 


A planter in America was dressed in the style 
of a dandy, and said to his slave, ‘‘ How do I look, 
Sambo ?”’ - i ’ 

‘“’Plendid, massa,’’ replied Sambo, ‘‘ you look» 
brave as a lion.” ‘ 

The planter, being pleased, gave him a dollar, 
and added : ; 

‘‘But, Sambo, where did you ever seealion?” — 

“That one,” replied 8., “on which massa John 
tides to the mill every day.” 
‘*‘ Why, you fool, that is a donkey.” 
‘‘Qan’t help that, massa, jist like you.” 


TE 


A TRIFLE MIXED. 


The curate of a church in Oumberland was 
directed by the vicar to make two announcements— ~ 
one about a forthcoming baptismal service, and 
the other referring to some new hymnbooks, Atthe 
appointed time the curate said: ‘‘ For the future 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ will be used in the 
church. There will be a baptism of infants here 
next Sunday. All parents wishing to have their 
children baptised must send in their names to the 
vicar before Wednesday.” 

The vicar, who is somewhat deaf, noticed the 
curate’s voice cease, but not observing that the 
order of the notice had been reyersed, gravely 
added: ‘‘And I would like further to add that 
those who wish to have some of the latter can, on 
applying at the yicarage, obtain them for one 
shilling each, or with extra strong backs at 
eighteenpence.” m 
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Why is the letter “A” like a meridian '—Be- — 
cause it is the middle of day. : 
:0;— 
Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employed while others sleep, 
What few would wish to give away, 
And none would wish to keep.—A bed. 
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What relation is a loaf of bread to a steam — 
engine? Mother. Because a loaf of bread is a 
necessity; a steam engine is an inyention, and 
necessity is the mother of inyention. 

——10:——- Ren Se 
“No, I’m not superstitious,” said a City man in 
conversation, ‘‘but my wife is. She went out 
esterday and forgot her parasol, So she came 
ant and laid down her purse to get her parasol, 
then she went out and forgot her purse. So 
back she came the second jime and sat down,” 

 Aren’t you going out?” I asked. a 

“Yes; but if T went out the third time without | 
sitling down to breal the spell I would have bad 
luck all this Christmas,” she replied. BY. 
“She got up and went out, ap that she 


a guinea an 


on a brand new 6 . 


luck for me,” 
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That Sprig of Dollw, 


five years old now, and not the 
man I was. Well, since I must 
tell you a story, I'll tell you how @ 
sprig of holly once saved my life, 
It must be—let me see—aye, it 
was nearly forty years ago 
win that I was travelling through a 
* rather wild part of Ireland. Though 
I'm well-to-do now, I was but a pig-jobber then, 
_ as my father had been before me. PY na a fair 
_ liying, certainly, but I had to work forit. I bought 
3 pigs at nearly all the fairsin Ireland, shipped them 
; 


for Liverpool, and made a small profit ’on each 
shipment. ee a 


It was somewhere about Christmas time, and 


3 unusually seyere weather. We had quite different 


_ winters forty yearsagoto whatwe havenow. Iwas 


on my way to Cork to buya lot of forty or fifty pigs, 
and the snow lay so thick on the ground that the 
crossways were dangerous, and I was compelled to 
stop for a day anda night at a sort of hostelry, 
half —shebeen, half-inn. There was not a 
human habitation near it 


dangerous bogs and. peat-holes. 
name was Patrick O'Fea, and he was a widower, 


with one daughter, who helped him to retail his 
whisky to such of the wild ‘“‘ boys” around as 
_ could furnish the halfpence for it. Norah O’Fea 
~ was what some folks would have called a ‘‘down- 


tight pretty colleen.” But I never fancied her, 


beautiful black hair. However, there was a cold, 


’ you, when 
q 


O'Fea’s eyes. 


- name). O’Fea was absent at a wake several’ miles 
off, and not expected home till the morrow or the 
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business fell upon Norah. 
__The room was really rather a good one, partly 
_ like an English taproom, and partly like a kitchen. 
_. At one ond ofthe room was a large, old-fashioned 
fireplace, at which Norah O’Fea was carrying on 
the culinary business. Besides myself—I sat alone 
_ af one of the little tables—there were three or four 
_ customers at the other end of the room—some 
drinking whisky and smoking; others, like myself, 
making an evening meal. They seemed to be of 
the superior class of tenantry, and one, I fancied, 
‘was a droyer, also, as well as I. 
Well, I had finished my supper—which I must 
say I enjoyed heartily—and was taking a whiff at 
my pipe, with an occasional sip of downright 
- genuine Irish whisky-and-water—whisky that 
_ brought the tears to your eyes, and almost took 
_ away your breath—when the door opened, and in 
came a stout, thick-seb young fellow with an 
- enormous shillelah, who in icing te himself 
very much at home. He hada bullet-shaped head, 
and yery deeply-set eyes, and there was an 

extremely disagreeable overbearing way with him, 
_ which reminded one of a swaggering prizefighter, 
for all prizefighters swagger, you know, == 
_ Norah O’Fea took no notice of the new-comer, 
who took his seat at one of the tables, and helped 
himself to whisky, as ifthe whole place belonged 
tohim. Presently, whem the young woman had 


he was atthe next table to mine, andi 


* aN °"M getting old; I’m nearly sixty- 


for a circle of 
four or fiye miles, except the wretched huts 
of the peasantry. It had the strange sign 
of the ‘“Garden of Eden,” although it stood ina 
wilderness, surrounded by morasses filled with 
The landlord’s 


She was handsome, certainly—straight and tall as 
a poplar, with (as nearly all Irish women have) very 


_ restless glitter in her eyes that reminded me of a 
Benak; I don’t know if you ever saw a viper in a 
peat-moss, gliding away with an angry stare at 

U you have disturbed it with a stick. 
Well, that is exactly the look that was in Nora 
_T had arrived at the ‘Garden of Eden” about 
six o’clock in the day, but it might have been two 
hours after when I was sitting at a meal of bacon. 
_ and eggs in the parlour (they dignified it by that 


_ day after that. So the whole management of the 


ished her cooking, she advanced towards her 
hear all they said—and wished him good | 
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evening, and, indeed, it was evident from the 
manner of both that they were engaged lovers. 

‘Anything in our line?” he asked her at length. 
_ ‘Whisht, Dennis, dear,” she said, casting a 
side-glance round. ‘Sure, father told me before 
he went to give ye this.” 

She produced a large, square letter, written in a 

scrawling hand, on a coarse blue paper, and 
fastened with a common red wafer. 
_ The young man perused it hastily, and a gleam 
of satisfaction lit up his bulldog-like face. I felt 
that he took a stealthy glance at me, but I feigned 
to be busily engaged in mixing my whisky-and- 
water. 

At last, after a fow lover-like passages between 
the pair—such a pair!—the young man departed, 
and I, wearied by the fatigues of the day, 
desired to be shown up at once to where I was to 
sleep. Much to my surprise, Norah O’Fea de- 
manded payment for my supper. 

‘‘T will pay altogether in the morning,” said 
I, astonished at the request. 

But she insisted, and declaredit was the rule of 
the inn that eyery customer should pay at once 
for all he had. I felt embarrassed as I re- 
membered that, except a few coppers, I had no 
small change. I had fifty pounds in my pocket- 
book to pay for my pigs, but I did not care 
about exhibiting the bank-notes in what I had 
now a right to consider questionable company. 
However the young woman persisted in so yixenish 
and determined a manner that there was no help for 
it. I pulled out my pocket-book. 

“You may see,” said I, ‘‘ that I have only bank- 
notes, so your reckoning is safe.” 

She coolly took out one of the notes, examined 
it, and finding it perfectly genuine, returned it 
to me. 

“Very well,” she remarked. 
satisfied. Come this way.” 

And she led me to the apartmont where I was to 
sleep, and giving me a light, left me. 

It was a loft rather than a room, but of small 
dimensions. Still, it was not uncomfortable; and 
what pleased as well as surprised me was to find a 
good fire burning. I scarcely expected that so 
much regard would be paid to the comfort of a 
chance customer. What did not appear so com- 
fortable to me was, that in the door of the room— 
if room it could be called—there was a large cleft, 
as ifit had had a piece cut out by a hatchet, and 
through which I fancied the cold air must pene- 
trate. 

Lying in my small bed, which faced this door, I 
could see through the aperture on to the stairs out- 
side, at the head of which stood a large, old- 
fashioned clock, which kept up a perpetual, but 
not unpleasant ticking. It seemed, at most, like 
company in that lonely place; but as I lay in bed 
I could distinctly watch the hands of the clock 
slowly continuing their round, for the glow of the 
peat fire shot a light upon its face. Ihad laid thus 
about an hour, and had replenished my fire from 
a basket of peats, which stood beside the hearth, 
and crept back into bed. I had not the least in- 
clination to sleep, but experienced that wakefulness 
which all of you have probably experienced when 
in a strange place. 

Whilst thus I lay musing, and watching the 
‘hands of the clock—it was just eleven o’clock—I 
heard a light, stealthy step on the stairs, and 
almost immediately a face presented itself at the 
aperture inmy door. I had the presence of mind to 
feign sleep, but I could see what was going on with 
my slightly-opened eyelids. 

It was the face of Nora O'Shea. 

After she had looked in, she applied her ear to 
the gap in the door, and listened intently. Satisfied, 
apparently, by my regular breathing, that I was 
fast asleep, she advanced to the clock and stuck 
before its face a great branch of yew. Then she 


departed. 
‘ felt as if I must. be dreaming. What eduld 


bring a young woman out of her bed in the middle 


“Now I am 


| of the night to ornament a clock ? My room, the | 


w, and the passage itself, were already 
for Christmas with an abundance of 
evergreens—holly, mistletoe, bay, ivy, and yew. 
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Could she be walking in her sleep? The thing 


appeared to me to be strange ; and if [had felt little _ 


inclination for sleep previously, I now felt less than 
ever, 

So I lay on, watching the clock, and wondering 
what all this might mean, when suddenly an irre- 
sistible impulse cams upon me. 

You must all know what it is to be seized 
occasionally by some strong impulse to do a thing 
apparently trivial in itself—as, for example, to 
touch a particular post in passing down a street, or 
to turn over a certain number of leaves in a book, 
or, it may be, to turn down a particular street not 
in your direct way. If you haye not experienced 
this, you are different to myself, and no words of 
mine can make you understand my feeling. © 

Well, the impulse that came over me was to take 
out the spray of yew which Norah had fastened 
over the clock, and to replace it by a spray of 
holly. 

Tolevead: by the light of my peat fire, around 
my room, and saw the yery thing for my purpose. 

Over an old-fashioned worsted-work sampler— 
framed and glazed, as some great work of art—hung 
amost glorious spray of holly, It was literally 
covered with bright scarlet berries. 

Taking this sprig I withdrew the branch of yew 
from the clock, and placed the holly in its place. 

To this day I cannot tell why, but as I crept 
back to my bed, I experienced a strange thrill of 
satisfaction, as if I had dons some yery wise and 
clever thing. 

Another hour might haye passed away, and I was 
still lying awake, ruminating on this strange occur- 
rence, when a second time I heard a footstep on the 
stairs. This time it was a heayier one than before, 
and though I closed my eyes and feigned sleep as 
previously, it was with a beating heart, and in no 
little consternation. ‘Through my eyelids I took 
care to see who this fresh intruder might be. To 
my horror, it was the bullet-headed young giant 
who had received the letter from Norah O’}'ea. 

My suspense did not last long. Ho glanced in 
at me from the cleft at the door with a scowl that 
made my blood run cold. Then he glanced up at 
the clock, and with a savage oath of disappoint- 
ment, departed down the staircase as stealthily as 
he had ascended. R 

What could all this mean ? 

You may be sure I did not close my eyes in 
sleep that night. I resolyed, no matter how 
severe the weather, to leave those strange quarters 
in the morning. 

- With the earliest dawn I was astir, and naturally 
looked at the old clock with some curiosity. 

I had no sooner cpened the door than my eye fell 
upon a letter lying on the floor at my feet. It was 
the coarse blue letter which I had seen Norah O’ Fea 
hand to her sweetheart on the previous evening. I 
will leave you to judge what my feelings were when 
1 perused its contents, which were as follows—I do 
not giye it in the exact language of the illiterate 
writer : : 

“Denis, if any of them cattle-dealing cadgers 
comes here on their way to Cork, and wants 
spiking, Norah’ll find ouf, as I am going to Tim 
Malone’s*wake. If there’s anything*to be done, Nora 
will put a branch of yew in front of the oid clock, 
ifnot a branch of holly.” Sg 

This, then, was the mystery: the yew signified 


that I was fo be robbed—probably murdered, as © 


my body could be easily hidden away in any of the 
bog-holes that surrounded this ‘‘ Garden of Eden. 


| And who would make inquiries after an insignificant 


pig-jobber? Thus, my instinctive impulse to re- 
place the yew by the holly—not by the bay, the 
ivy, or the mistletoe, remember, although there 
were plenty of all of these around—in all pro- 
bability saved my life. You may be quite certain 
T lost no time in forwarding my own expulsion 
from this ‘‘Garden of Eden.” I could see now 
why Norah wanted to ascertain what my pocket~ 


book contained. I never stopped—kneé-deep: in’ 


snow—till I reached the nearest town, whenee I 
proceeded to Cork. From that time I throve, and I 
But that fam alive 


at all, I shall always believe is entirely ewing to 
that sprig of holly.” 
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SOME NEW GAMES. 


RECREATION FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

Of the many games recently brought out there 
are a few that give promise of prolonged life and 
success. Some enthusiasts even predict that one 
or two of them will oust such ancient fayourites as 
draughts from the position they have occupied 


MIGRATION. 


hitherto. One of these is known as kings and 
ueens. 
raughts, and without being so complicated or 
serious a pastime as chess, presents many features 
of interest not possessed by draughts. 

The game is played upon a board containing 
eighty squares, grouped in the form of a diamond 
with the points cut off (as shown in the illustra- 
tion). Atone end of the board is a really well- 
drawn picture in colours, representing a king of 
traditional appearance surrounded by men-at-arms 
and viewing, with facial consternation, the ap- 
proach of the queen’s forces. The picture at the 
other end of the board shows a gracious and 
slender queen receiving the homage of courtiers, 
while, in the distance, her artillery is starting in 
the direction of the king’s palace. 


HOW TO PLAY KINGS AND QUEENS, 


The pictures are typical of the game itself. A 
set of six black knights and fourteen pawns of the 
same hue form the king’s army. The queen has a 
similar force arrayed in white, and the object of 
the two players is to occupy the opponent’s head- 
quarters, comprising the two squares at each 
extremity of the board. The players move as at 
draughts, but the rules allow many moves that are 
inadmissible in the older game. From the outset 
the knights have power exceeding that of the kings 
of the draughtboard. A knight may move to any 
square adjoining that occupied by him. H3 
captures his opponents by jumping over them as in 
draughts, and may jump, as well as moye, either 
forward, backward, diagonally or sideways. 

The pawn possesses limited powers. He can 
only move and jump forward, either straight 
ahead or diagonally. Of course, jumps are only 
permissible when another piece is next to the 
knight or in front of the pawn, with a vacant space 
beyond it. Any one of these pieces can jump over 
another one, provided this condition is complied 


TIDDLEWY WINKS TENNIS. 
with. Friendly pieces are not affected by the 


jumps, however. Some of the combinations that 
arise are remarkable in the opportunity that they 
present for a reversal of fortunes, and a single piece 
can sometimes travel all over the board in one 
series of jumps. m 
ANOTHER NEW AND FIRST-CLASS GAME, 
resembling kings and queens in its object, but 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


played on a novel form of board and with much 
smaller pieces, is that of Migration. Its most 
distinctive feature lies in the fact that no pieces 
are removed from the board, but the object of each 
player is to first occupy his opponent’s quarters. 
The board comprises an outer circle, which is the 
battleground, and an inner circle. The latter is 
divided into four triangles, each of which is a head- 
quarters, and contains sixteen squares, each 
occupied by one man or piece. The pieces move 
one by one and a space at a time out of their 
triangle and around the circle to their adyersary’s 
quarters. 

Jumps may be made over any piece adjoining, so 
long as the square next to it, in a direct line with 
the jumper, is vacant. Successive jumps may be 
made sideways, diagonally and back again, if 
desired, the only limitation being the principle that 
a space cannot be skipped, and that there must be a 
vacancy beyond the jumped piece into which to 
land. Hither four or two players can compete. 
The chief skill lies in so scattering one’s own pieces 
along the route as to afford an opportunity for 
those in the rear to advance by successive jumps 
over each other, at the same time blocking one’s 
opponent and preventing histaking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by these open jumps. 

The latest craze in America is 


TIDDLEWY WINKS TENNIS, 


It is played somewhat after the fashion of | in which a felt cloth accurately marked out asa 


KINGS AND QUEENS. 


miniature lawn-tennis court is used, and a net in 
the centre takes the place of the original cup. The 
small counters are ‘‘ jerked” over the net by means 
of the large one, and the method of scoring is that 
employed in lawn-tennis. Beginners usually give 
their opponents the first few games by a succession 
of ‘‘faults,” but practice soon begets skill at this 
curious pastime. 

Another recently patented gameiscalled Militaire. 
Two opposing armies meet on a circular board. 
The officers and men are represented by circular 
pegs. The general of each army commands six 
regiments, each comprising a colonel and five 
men. The accompanying diagram shows the 
position of one army on the lower half. The 
upper half illustrates some of the possible moves. 
The initials indicate the rank of the men and the 
army to which they belong; for instance G. B. 
stands for General of the Blues, 8. R. for Soldier of 


the Reds, &e. 
RULES FOR MILITAIRE. 


At the outset the general is placed at figure 1, 
a colonel at each figure 2, and the privates occupy 
the remaining dotted stations. Soldiers can move 
one space only back and forth on the oblique lines, 
but must keep off the radiallines. They may take 
an opponent only onthe circular lines, and jumps are 
governed by the same rules asin checkers. Oolonels 


have the privilege of soldiers and, in addition, 
may moye any number of consecutive unoccupied 
positions along a circular or radial line, passing from 
one to the other and taking as many of the enemy as 
may be found on their line of march with one or 
more vacant spaces between them. When a 
general reaches the extent of the move permitted a 
colonel, he has the additional privilege of moving 
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off the line to any other open position that may 
offer him safety or an advantage for his next move. 
Prisoners may be exchanged at the rate of five 
privates for one colonel. When an army is reduced 
to less than five men it is declared vanquished. 
The following isthe explanation of the movements 
illustrated on the upper half of the diagram : 

G. B. at figure 1 on the outer circle may 
jump to the right, over S. R., and land at figure 
2 on the same circle, thence on radial line to 
figures 3 and 4, thence to the left on second 
circle to figure 5, thence on radial line to 
figure 6, taking as prisoners all the men in red 
he passes over in that move. He may now moye 
to figure 7 for safety and advantage, or to figure 
8 for safety only. 

A colonel may jump in the same manner as 
far as figure 6, where he will have to remain, he 
not being entitled to the second move for safety. 

8. R., on the fifth circle near figure 2,° may 
jump to the left, taking 8S. B. and O. B., and 
resting at figure 9. He cannot continue and take 
S. B. at figure 10, because a soldier cannot pass 
an unoccupied position. Neither can8. B. at figure 
11 take S. R. at figure 12, because a soldier cannot 
move or jump on a radial line. 


ANOTHER GAWE OF CHANCE, ~ 

‘Louisa is the rather inappropriate name of a 
very good game of chance played with a board in. 
the shape of a cross. The men—four to each 
player—are moved around the outside edge of the 
four arms until they accomplish the circuit, when 
they proceed up the centre aisle of squares to the 
castle in the middle. The player whose men all 
reach the castle first wins the game. 


LOUISA. \ 
Of course there are hundreds of other excellent; 
indoor games, but those referred to in this article: 
are representative of all the newest and the best,’ 
and afford ample choice for those who like to hilo 
away an occasional evening in testing their skill 
and strategic power. 
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CHAPTER LV1, 
THE FAMILY SECRET—SIR PHINEAS THREATENS, 


>) HE gentle and affectionate Mary was at a 
loss to comprehend the motives which had 
induced her grandmother for so many 
years to conceal hr name and rank alike 
from her family and the world. She 
could obtain no explanation from Lady 
Briancourt, soas a last resource she ad- 
dressed herself to Caleb Brown. 

“Tt is a secret,” answered the old man gravely, “ which 
I have no right to reveal—for I am bound by a promise 
both to the living and the dead.” : 

“T do not like secrecy!” exclaimed Mary. “ That 
horrid man,” she continued, “ whose appearance annihilated 
the nerve and self-possession of poor grandmamma, appears 
to hold some power over her.” 

“ He thinks he does,” was the reply. 

“He must! ” exclaimed Mary, in a tone of deep distress. 
“T know her proud and passionate nature too well to 
suppose for an instant she would submit to his insolence, 
but for some terrible necessity. If it affects her fortune 
ont, surely she might still defy him: contentment needs 
80 little.” 

“ And could you,” replied the aged steward, “resign the 
proeprce of being her heiress, and go to the arms of your 

usband a portionless bride?” 

“ Freely—gladly!” interrupted the generous-minded 
girl, “Charles, I feel convinced, would never love me 
less for being poor.” 

Barnes reflected fora few minutes. He knew how the 

sensitive spirit of his mistress shrank from the atonement 
she had resolved to make; he feared her fortitude at the 
last moment—for he was powerless to influence her other- 
wise than by advice—a solemn promise he had made to his 
dead master fettering his tongue in silence. 
_ “Could I but once get her to Broadlands,” he thought, 
“or to the Manor House, it would be too Jate to retract, 
Miss Mary,” he said, ‘you have known me for many years. 
I would die to secure your happiness. I ask you to trust 
that happiness to my prudence.” 

“My happiness!” she repeated. 

“Yes,” continued Barnes ; “I cannot bear the thought 
that you should sacrifice to the false pride of your grand- 
mother that future which promises so fairly, Lady Brian- 
court, I feel assured, will never extort, but she might 
accept it.” 

The cheek of Mary became pale. Her thoughts re- 
verted in an instant to Charles Harland. Was it possible, 
she asked herself, that he would desert her in poverty ? 
pa heart rejected the supposition as an injustice to her 

over. : 

“T have no fear,” she said, with confidence, “that 
Charles will act like Harry Sinclair.” 

“Nor I,” observed the old man, in a tone of deep con- 
viction ; “but you must promise me,” he continued, with 
increased earnestness, “not to listen to any proposal from 
another, no matter how plausible the reasons, or how 
terrible the threat held out as an alternative ? ” 

“Another!” exclaimed the orphan, with surprise. 
“Never—never! Whate’er betide,” she added, “I may 
freely promise that.” : 

“The ordeal will be a terrible one,’”’ answered the 
steward, “and, if I mistake not, the moment is at hand.” 

_From the windows of the library where they were 
sitting, the speaker had seen Sir Phineas Briancourt alight 
from his carriage. 

Mary followed with her eyes the direction of his glance 
and experienced a sensation of sickness and disgust as she 
marked the triumphant, insolent air of her cousin. 

“Surely you do not mean,” she whispered, “ that he—— 
No—no! Poverty a thousand times—death itself rater 
than a fate like that.’’ 

A servant entered with the card of the baronet, and a 
message requesting to see Miss Stanley. 

“You had better see him,” said the old man to Mary, in 
an undertone—who had his private reasons for wishing, if 
peanuts, to throw Sir Phineas off his guard for a few 

ours, 

Overcome by that peculiar fascination which the 
terrible frequently exercises over the strongest mind, the 
young lady assented. 

“At home,” she answered, and the domestic left the 
library. “Do not leave me,” she added to her companion. 

“T must, my dear young lady,” replied the old man; “in 
the kindness with which you regard me, you forget that I 
am only a menial, You must not seem to require protec- 
tion, and, above all,’’ he added, “remember the promise 
you have made. No compromise with your affection to 
Charles.” 

__ As Barnes left the room the baronet entered. He scowled 
‘lisdainfully upon the steward, and bade him inform Lady 
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Briancourt that as soon as he had finished his conversation 
with his cousin he would see her upon business. 

“T will ascertain whether my lady can receive you, Sir 
Phineas,” answered Barnes, in his usual calm tone. 

The presence of his cousin diverted his attention from 
the domestic, and he attempted to smooth his coarse, 
vulgar features to something like an expression of respect 
and interest, and his voice to a less harsh and insulting 
tone. 

“JT am sorry, my sweet cousin,” he said, advancing to 
the trembling girl, “that the wicked and inexcusable con- 
duct of your grandmother should so long have kept us 


. strangers to each other.’’ 


“T am too young and inexperienced in the world,” said 
Mary, “to judge the motives of Lady Briancourt. To 
me she has proved an affectionate, indulgent parent.” 

“More than she ever did to me,”’ observed the baronet, 
spitefully. “ My father was compelled to keep my birth a 
secret for several years, solely on account of her pride 
and prejudice. She ruled him with a rod of iron; but 
the rod has changed hands now, and she shall feel it !" 

“You know very little of her whom you threaten,” 
observed Mary, “if you imagine that the threat of poverty 
can appal her.” 

Sir Phineas advanced close towards Mary’s chair, and 
whispered, or rather hissed, into her ear: 

“ But the threat of the hangman might.” 

For some moments the bewildered girl appeared per- 
fectly unconscious of the terrible import of the words; 
the first sign that she comprehend them was a convulsive 
shudder, 

“T see that you are shocked,” continued the young man, 
taking a chair beside her, “and do not wonder at it. I 
was shocked myself when I first heard of the discovery 
which Mr, Quirk had made. 

“ Discovery ? "faltered Mary. 

“Yes; the fact is, that this affectionate grandmother of 
ours poisoned her husband. You can urderstand now,” 
he added, “ why she fled from the Manor House, dropped 
her name and title, and shrank from society.” 

Mary, overwhelmed by the horrible accusation against 
her grandmother, which so many circumstances seemed to 
confirm, made one or two ineffectual efforts to rise from her 
chair, but could not—her strength had abandoned her. 

“You are fainting!” exclaimed Sir Phineas. “Shall I 
ring for a glass of water?” 

“No—no,” sobbed the unhappy girl ; “I shall be better 
in a few moments—much better. Heaven!” she ad ied, 
clasping her hands together with an expression of intense 
agony, ‘can this be true?” 

Sir Phineas not only declared that it was so, but pro- 
ceeded to repeat the contents of the letter which had 
fallen into the hands of Quirk, written by his grandfather 
a few hours preceding his dissolution, in which he dis- 
tinctly alluded to his being poisoned, and accused his wife 
as the cause of his death. 

So good,” sobbed Mary, “so kind and noble as her 
character appeared.” 

“ All deceit,” continued her cousin with an air of self- 
sufficiency. “ When women are bad they are much worse 
than those of our sex. I need not say that this discovery 
has placed me in a painful position between duty to the 
dead and consideration to the living. But it is my wish 
to spare Lady Briancourt,” he added. 

‘* Bless you—oh bless you for those words | 
removed one great weight from my heart.” 

“And will you not relieve mine of one?” demanded 
Sir Phineas in a tone which he intended to be,expressive 
of deep passion. “The fate of Lady Briancourt depends 
upon you.” 

“ Upon me?” said Mary. 

“T love you!” exclaimed the young man, gazing upon 
her tearful countenance with an expression which brought 
the blood once more to her pale cheek. “I loved you 
from the moment I first beheld you, before I knew the tie 
which existed between us.” 

“Love me,” repeated his cousin with a look of ill-dis- 
guised aversion. “Impossible. You know nothing of my 
character, my tastes, or feelings.” 

“But I shall have time to study them,” answered Sir 
Phineas with a triumphant air. “Our union will join a 
long-divided family—purchase the safety of your grand- 
mother, whose jointure,” he added, “large as it is, shall 
be continued to her; but Broadlands must at once be 
given up.” 

His listener turned from him with disgust—the motive 
of his conduct shocked and revolted her. The warning of 
the house-steward flashed upon her mind, and she 
answered, in a calm but determined tone, thatthe marriage 
he proposed was impossible. 

“T love another,” she said; “have been betrothed to 
him from girlhood, T have no heart—nor half a heart— 
to give. I never can be yours.” 

“Tn that case,” exclaimed the baronet, in a harsh tone, 
“the old poisoner has inflicted a double injury upon me. 
She had no right to dispose of your hand without consult- 
ing the head of the family. She has destroyed my happi- 
noe, and I see no reason why I should show consideration 
to her.” . 

“Tmpossible !” exclaimed the horror-stricken girl. “The 
honour of your name forbids it.” 

“ T mean,” answered Sir Phineas, “exactly what I say. 
The proofs are in the hands of Mr. Quirk, and unless 
you consent to accept meas your husband, justice must 
take its course,’ 
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Throwing herself upon her knees, Mary seized her 
cousin’s hand, and with all the eloquence which terror and 
affection inspire, she implored him to recall his words, 

Before the young man could reply to her entreaties 
Lady Briancourt entered the room. The step of the aged 
woman was firm, and her manner as calm and collected as 
it had previously been agitated and humble. 

Nosooner did she perceive her grandmother than Mary 
sprang from her suppliant posture, and throwing her arms 
around her, exclaimed : 

“Do not fear—he will be merciful, or Mary will die— 
die to save you.” 

On one point, at least, the suspicions of Barnes had 
wronged his mistress: whatever her fears for her own 
safety, she would never have accepted the sacrifice of the 
happiness of Mary to secure it. 

“Why do 1 find you,” she said, “upon your knees, 
Mary, to that man?” 

“T have heard a tale so strange and terrible,” she 
sobbed. “ He threatens to—to—I cannot speak the words, 
they would kill me.” 

“ You have told her, then |’ exclaimed the aged woman, 
her eyes flashing indignantly; “poisoned the only love 
left to me on earth; meanly attempted to terrify a child— 
destroy her happiness through her affections.” 

“ T have told her everything,” answered Sir Phineas, in 
a tone of brutal coarseness, “and the only terms on which 
Iwill spare you from the gibbet. Mary must be my wife, 
with Broadlands for her dower. As for you, I will not 
ore your retirement to the Cont nent, where you may 
hide your sin and shame for the few short years youhave 
to live.” 

“Well, Sir Phineas,” exclaimed her ladyship, “it seems 
that you have the power, and have the cruelty touse it, I 
make no appeal to your generosity or the tie of blood 
between us—for I see it will be useless. Mary,” she 
added, turning to her grandchild, “you have heard what 
your cousin proposes: will you, to save the parent who 
reared and loved you, !consent to become his wife?” 

The agony of the orphan was fearful. 

“Ts there no other way ?’’ she faltered. 

“ He will tell you there is none,” was the calm reply. 

“Then Heaven have pity on me!” exclaimed Mary, 
wringing her hands, “and forgive my broken faith to 
Charles! but I cannot see you dragged like a criminal to 
——I—I consent—to——" 

She could not complete the words, but fainted in the 
arms of Lady Briancourt, who pressed her to her heart 
with an intense feeling of gratitude and affection. 

“You have your answer, sir,’ she said; “and see the 
state to which you have reduced your victim.” 

“There must be no trifling,” coolly observed the 
baronet. 

“You are right, sir,” replied her grandmother, “The 
time for hesitation I feel has passed.” 

“The marriage must take place within two days.” 

“ Within two daysI pledge myself Mary shall be a bride. 
You see the influence I hold over her young heart,” she 
added. “It may break—but she will not refuse the sacri- 
fice.” 

With an air of triumph and gratified malice, Sir Phineas 
left the room ; and Mary, with the assistance of Tubby 
and her grandmother, was conveyed from the library to 
her own apartment. 

An hour afterwards, Barnes was despatched with a 
letter to Dr. Harland, and another to Charles, 


CHAPTER LVII. 
THE TABLES TURNED—ABDUCTION OF JANE, 


Lady Briancourt, Mary, Jane, Dr. Harland, and his son 
were assembled in the drawing-room at Brompton on the 
evening of the same day on which the baronet had made 


his ill-omened visit. The only person who appeared to 


retain firmness and self-possession was the aged mistress 
of the mansion. ; 

“T have told you,” she said, “of the accusation which 
my enemies threaten me with—the price at which they 
proffer forbearance, and the generous devotion of my 
grandchild.” 

Charles regarded the agitated girl with a look of re- 
proachful tenderness, mingled with admiration, 

“Ts it possible, madam,” demanded the young man, 
“that you could consent to such an act?” 

“ Her marriage,” replied Lady Briancourt, “is necessary 
to my safety as well as peace of mind. Not with my 
unworthy grandson,” she added, firmly, “but with you.” 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment these words 
created. They suffused the cheeks of Mary with blushes, 
and sent the blood, warm with life’s purest impulse, to 
the heart of her lover. 

“Your father consents,” continued the speaker; “and 
Barnes has procured a special license for the purpose. 
Mary once your wife, I can defy my enemies and hers,” 

Charles Harland threw himself upon his knees, and 
raised the hand of her ladyship with joy and gratitude to 
his lips. Then, turning to her grandchild, he entreated 
her, with that passionate, deep eloquence which springs 
from true affection, to secure his happiness—to place a 
legal bar between the presumptuous hopes and menaces 
of Sir Phineas, by giving him a legal right to protect 
her, 

“This is so strange—so sudden!” faltered the blushing 
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Mary, hiding her burning face in the bosom of Jane, who 


“whispered sweet words of encouragement. 


Lady Briancourt again urged her consent, at the same 
time repeating the assurance that it was the only means to 
defeat the machinations of her enemies. 

These words decided her. 


_ . “Charles,” she said; “if you still deem me worthy of 


your love——’ 
Her lover did not permit her to conclude the sentence, 


-Thanking her, with manly tenderness, for the assent 


which was implied rather than given, he took her by the 
hand, and led her to that part of the room where Dr. 
Harland and her grandmother were standing. 

Her ladyship rang the bell twice. Barnes and Sarah 
Tubby made their appearance. They weié to serve as 
additional witnésses of the ceremony. Apparently they 
were perfectly aware of the purpose for which they had 
been summoned, for they evinced no surprise when the 
rector commenced reading the marriage service. 

When he came to that portion of the rite where it is 
necessary to produce the ring, they discovered, for the first 
time, that it had not been provided. 

“T have one,” observed Barnes, taking a thin circlet of 
gold from his pocket-book, “which I have treasured for 
years for this occasion. It was her mother's.” 

His mistress turned fearfully pate as he placed the ring 
in the hand of Charles Harland. 

“ Yes—yes,” she murmured, “let her be wedded with 
that, and may it prove thé seal of herchild’s happiness and 
my atonement.” 

Although these words excitedisurprise, none knew their 
import except the speaker and the house-steward. 

The rite was at last concluded. Tears of joy streamed 
down the cheeks of the venerable clergyman as his children 
knelt before him and asked him for his blessing. 

Mary could scarcely believe that the ceremony which had 
just passed was real—that she was indeed a wife, so 
strange and like a dream did everything appear, if required 
all the manly tenderness of her husband and the affec- 
tionate support of Jane to reassure her. 

“Have you prepared everything for my departire,” 
demanded Lady Briancourt, addressing the house-steward. 

“ BHverything,’’? replied the faithful domestic, I have 
taken every precaution. Fortunately there is a party at 
the adjoining house. I have arranged with the servants— 
your ladyship can pass through their garden. You cannot 
mistake the carriage intended for you—the coachman and 
footman will be dressed in liveries of white and silver.” 

His mistress smiled approvingly. Turning towards 
Jane she asked if she would be the companion of her 
flight. 

a Anywhere!” exclaimed the warm-hearted girl ; “ since 
you have insured my sister's happiness, I would devote my 
life to you.” . 

As soon as the fugitives were ready, they bade farewell 
to the new-made bride, whose cheek became blanched as 
she received the kiss of her grandmother and the fond 
caress of her sister. 

Guided by Barnes, Lady Briancourt, Sarah, Tubby, and 
Jane quitted the house by the garden at the back, and 
crossed into that of their neighbour just as the guests were 
taking their leave. 

“T must quit you here,” said the old man; “my being 
seen by any of Quirk’s spies might lead to detection.”’ 

Drawing her veil closely over her features, as if to guard 
against the night air, Lady Brianccurt passed rapidly 
through the house of her neighbour, closely followed by 
her waiting-maid and Jane, who was in the rear.’ The 
carriage which was to convey them to their destination was 
one of the furthest from the house. Tuaey had to cross 
the length of the front lawn to reach it, 

In the bustle of the servants bringing up the vehicles, 
os Jane became separated from her companions. She 

esitated, became confused, and knew not which way to 
turn. 

A man, whose features were closely muffled, approached, 
and whispered in her ear: 

“This way, young lady—this way.” 

Not doubting for an instant that it was some person in 
the confidence of Barnes, whom that faithful personage lad 
employed to watch over their safety, Jane followed him 
without hesitation till they reached a post-chaise without 


the iron gates. The steps were down; she sprang in, and 


was followed by her conductor, who, closing the door, 
threw one arm around her, and, before she could give the 
least alarm, placed a handkerchief to her mouth. 

The chaise started at a brisk pace. When her captor 
removed the handkerchief he found that Jane had fainted, 

“'Phis ig more than I bargained for,’ he muttered, with 
an air of concern. ‘“ After all, it is better as itis, I have 
secured her, and I should like to see the man who would 
attempt to part us,” 

The morning after the marriage, the following announce- 
ment appeared in most of the daily papers: 

“ Married, by special license, at ie house of her grand- 
mother, Lady Briancourt, Marian Stanley to Charles 
Harland, Esq., only son and heir of the Rev. Robert Har- 
land, Rector of Falton, Northumberland.” 

Deep and bitter was the curse of mingled disappoint- 
nient which escaped the lips of Sir Phineas as he read the 
paragraph whilst seated at breakfast in his chambers in 
the Atbany. At first he could scareely believe that it was 
true, but a visit to Dr. Harland soon satisfied him on that 
—_ Healso learned of thie departure of Lady Brian- 
$0 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION—QUIRK 
NONPLUSSED, . 


At an early hour on the morning following the exami- 


nation of the mortal remains of the husband of Lady 
Briancourt, Quirk and the gentlemen who had presided at 
the disinterment assembled in the laboratory of Dr. 
Bunn. 

The leathern bags, with the seals unbroken, were placed 
wpon a table in the centre of the room. Sc 

There was an expression of seriousness upon the coun- 
tenance of every one present, particularly the magistrates, 
who were perfectly aware of the terms on which the de- 
ceased baronet had lived with his unhappy wife. 

Just as they were about to commence the analysis, the 
assistant of Dr, Bunn entered with a card, which he gave 
to his exployer, who, apologising for his momentary 
absence, left the room, Pr: 

Dr. Beun returned a few minutes later, followed by a 
tall, thin, gentlemanly-looking personage, between fifty 
and sixty years of age, who carried 4 notebook im his 
hand. 

“Sir Frederick Sitvertop,” exclaimed Sir Henry. 

Quirk secretly wondered what could bring him there, for 
Sir Frederick was one of the most eminent members of 
the Bar. Remarkable alike for his eloquence and pro- 
found knowledge of the law, his niind, cast in the same 
mould which had produced a Bacon and a Locke, grasped 
the most abstruse points with a Jogical and analytical pre- 
cision. A member of the Legislature, he had already 
twice filled one of the highest legal offices in the gift of the 
Crown. 

“ Bless me!” said Sir Henry, shaking him by the hand 
—for they both belonged to the same party in the Com- 
mons—* what brings you to Hssex?.” : 

“TJ am here,” said the accomplished barrister, “ to watch 
your proceedings on the part of Lady Briancourt, who 
ought, I tiink, in courtesy, to have been made acquainted 
with them.” 

“ Phe fact is,” observed one of the magistrates, “that at 
present we are scarcely aware of their aim ourselves, 
Mr Quirk made oath before myself and Sir Henry that 
he had every reason to suspect the grandfather of the 
present Sir Charles Briancourt had been poisoned, and we 
issued our warrant for exhuming his remains accordingly.” 

“On the information of Mr. Quitk,” repeated Sir 
Frederick in a tone of exquisite politeness. “1 have heard 
something of that gentleman from my client. I shall be 
delighted to make his acquaintance,” 

Sir Henry accordingly introduced the gentleman. 

Although a word had not béen uttered to alarm him Mr, 
Quirk did not feel altogether at his ease, 

“Has the exhumation of the body taken place?” in- 
quired Sir Frederick. 

Dr. Bunn pointed to the bags on the table. 

“ And the analysis ?” added the speaker. 

“ Not yet.” 

“ And may I inquire,” continued the legal adviser of 
Lady Briancourt, “ whether Mr. Quirk, whose research i 
this affair and disinterested zeal cannot be too greatly 
praised, has given any clue to the means employed to cause 
the death of the baronet?” 

The question was answered in the negative, 

“T mean,”’ continued Sir Frederick, “has he specified 
the poison by which death has been occasioned ?” 

SN « % 

“Tn that case, Dr, Bunn,” he said with a coolness which 
startled all present, and no one more so than Mr. Quirk, 
“you had better test for arsenic. Although somany years 
have elapsed since the event took place you will detect its 
presence more readily than any other poison.” : 

Whilst the medical men were engaged in their operations 
Sir Frederick busied himself with the morning papers, or in 
conversation with the baronet, appeariig as much un- 
concerned as though the result could in no way affect the 
interésts of his client. 

Nearly two hours passed in an animated discussion 
between the gentlemen. 

Then a strong odour of garlic filled the room in which 
the party were assembled. Several large spots which had 
been deposited upon a china plate had been exposed to 
the usual test, and the presence of the metallic poison was 
clearly demonstrated. 

Dr. Bunn and his assistants announced that their 
experiments were complete, and that they had detected 
arsenic in considerable quantities in the parts of the body 
subjected to their analysis. 

Quirk scarcely knew whether to enjoy his triumph or 
He regret it, The presence of the barrister embarrassed 

im. . 

“Of course, gentlemen,” observed Sir Frederick, 
“you are perfectly satisfied as to the result of your experi- 
ments?” : 

On this point they assured him there could be no 
mistake—the poison had been found in quantities un- 
usually large. 

“Tn that case,” continued the advocate—who, to thé 


great mortification of the lawyer, appeared to have taken 
the entire direction of the affair out of his hands—“we 


will, with your permission, adjourn to another apart- 
ment.” 

As soon as the magistrates were seated in the doctor's 
library, the deposition of Mr. Quirk was read, in which 
that gentleman stated on oath that he had reason to believe 


‘that the late | 


road as fast as. four horses could convey them. 


of the present possessor of the title, ; 
and upon which deposition the magistrates 
their warrant for exhuming the body. ere 

The evidence of the medical men was next take 


the presence of arsenic in the stomach distinctly proved. 


“T must now call upon Mr. Quirk,” said Sir Frederick, _ 
addressing the magistrates, “to state the reasons which ~ 
induced him, after so many years had elapsed, to enter- 
tain so extraordinary a suspicion—which suspicion, un- 
happily, has been confirmed beyond the possibility of a 
doubt to any reasonable person.’ 

The lawyer felt dreadfully embarrassed, and knew not 
what to reply, . ; 

He faltered out something about not being prepared. 

“My dear sir,” continued the barrister, in a tone of 
silvery softness, in which a slight strain of irony was 
mingled, “I need not point out to a man of your ex- 


‘périence, knowledge of affairs, and great tact, the false 


position in which such a declaration places you. You 
come forward, after a lapse of five-and-twenty years—state, 
on oath that you have reasons to suppose that the late Sir 
Charlés Briancourt was murdered; a warrait is issued 
for the exhuming and examining of his remains; the 
gentlemen to whom the task has been intrusted prove, 
by their evidénce, that your suspicions were just; and 
now you réfuseé t> state the grounds which first led you to 
entertain them, This is trifling with the intelligence of 
the magistrates, as well as the ends of justice.” Saas 

A murmur of assent broke from all present, 

Sir Henry and his brother magistrates perfectly agreed 
— the inference which the baronct had drawn upon the © 
subject. © : Sor 

Tus urged, and finding that he had no meaus of escaping 
from the dilemma, Quirk at last produced the letter 
written by the murdered man a few hours before his 
death, It was addressed to Lady Briancourt. Its contents — 
made 3 painful impression on all present, 

“I forgive you,” it commenced, “even whilst the poison 
is rending my héart with the agony it oceasions; and I do 
so from the conviction that I was wrong to urge my suit 
against your inclination, although I loved you, Olara, truly 
and devotedly. Heavenid my witness that I would rather 
a thousand times havesuffered any amount of misery than 
have inflicted the injury I have done upon you. Forgive 
mé, Clara, siice death dtonés for all. Bames—whosé 
promise 1 can rely upon—has promised never to disclose 
the fatal circumstances which have caused my death, and 
your future miséry.” eS ee 

A general silence followed the redding of the letter. It 
was broken by one of the magistrates inquiting whether 
anyone present could idéntify the handwriting. = 

“T can,” replied Sir Henry; “we were cld friends and 
companions. It isthe handwriting of Sir Caarles!” 

“Not the least doubt of it,” replied Sir Frederick 
Silvertop, with a franknéss which appeared very siigular 
in the legal adviser of Lady Briancourt. “Mr. Quirk,” hé 
added, turning to the lawyer, “ perhaps you will state to 
the magistrates how you became possessed of that very 
remarkable document ?”” a Bre 

“J—TI found it!” falteréd the lawyer. “ In—a—amongst 
a mass Of papers which came into my possession as agent — 
to the late and present baronet.” : men 

“T believe Sir Phineas Briancourt is your grandson?” 
observed Sir Frederick. “Is he aware of this discovery? 
“Does he sanction these proceedings ?” pe gt 

Quirk felt that he was being temipted upon deagerous 
ground, For his owti reputation he dared but little, 
although We félt anxious to'spare his grandson the odium of 
appearing in thé unenviable light of prosecuting the nearest — 
relative he had in the world, : iis 
a Not. exactly! Satiction thém? Of coursé not. 

én" % ° Q - 

“The fact is, gentlemen,” said Sir Fréderick Silvertop, 


_“Siy Phineas does sanction this extraordinary attempt to 


drag an agéd lady béfore the tribunals of hér country; 
and I defy Mr. Quirk to contradict me when I state that, 
if Lady Briantourt would have consented to resign Broad- 
lands to her affectionate grandson, these proséedings would — 


never have been heard of. He had the modesty,” 
continued the spéaker, “to make the proposal to her him- a 


self.” 

Several persons looked incredulous, — Se 

“ And the infamy,” he added, “to threaten her with the 
hangman, inthe event of her refusing coimpliance with 
his extortion. But this is not the moment to enter on the ~ 
subject of his conduct or motives.” ind oa 

_ After a consultation between the magistrates, it Was re- 
luotantly decided that a warrant should be issued for the 
apprehension of Lady Briancourt, Migr ne hs 

“ And where will you find her?” demanded Quirk, who 
fe just received a letter from his grandson ; “ she has _ 


“ Lady Briancourt!” said Sir Frederick, coolly, “is at res 
I breakfasted with her this very 


her seat— Broadlands. 


moriog.” 2 


Had a thunderbolt fallen, the lawyer could nofhave 


felt more bewildered and surprised. 


_ OHAPTER LIX. — 

FATHER AND DAUGHTHR~A MOTH 
When Jave recovered from the stupor 

prise and terror had thrown her, she foitn 

which contained’ # and companion dé 
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Sinclair had carried her off. 


silence psearcely a word was 


For some moments she hesitated to speak, Her head 
had fallen upon the shoulder of her captor, and his arm 


as round her waist, 


Her first impulse was to make an effort to release her- 


self ‘ 


Be quiet,” said the man, ina rough but not unkind 
tone; “you are safe enough with me.” 


The poor girl's first impression had been that Harry 
The sound of the voice; 
however, undeceived her; and she mentally thanked 
Heaven that the outrage was not the work of one whom 


she had once so fondly «nd truly loved. 


“Where are you taking me to?” she faintly demanded. 

“Home!” was the reply; “where else should you be 
going? To the mother who bore you—whose heart for 
fourteen years has been grieving for your loss—who sought 
you on foot and in beggary half over England, A 
mother,” he added, in the bitterness of self-reproach, 

_ “whom you need not blush to own—whom you can respect 
as well as love—whatever you may thinkor feel towards 
your father.” 

__ Jane could not repress an involuntary shudder, She no 

_ longer doubted whose arm it was that encircled her waist. 
It was that of the returned convict, Ned Cantor. 

“My father!” she faltered. 

“Bless you, Meg!" exclaimed the pardoned felon, 
pressing her with savage affection to his breast; “bless 
you forthat word! IfI have sinned,” he said, “TI have 
repented, am free from the clutches of the Jaw, and am a 
rich man now.” 

He would have given much of his ill-acquired wealth to 
have pressed his lips to the cheek of the trembling girl be- 
side him, but a feeling he had never experienced before 
restrained him. 

She was his child—his pure and innocentchild. He felt 
that he was unworthy of her—that his kiss would have 
been pollution, 

“Tt will pass away,” be thought, “and Meg will still love 
me as she did at our cottage on the heath,” 

“And Lady Briancourt, father ?”’ she said, for her fears 
naturally reverted to her protectress. “Surely you have 
not been wicked enough to conspire with her enemies ? 

_It were a poor return for her kindness and affection 

e,” - 
~““ Has she been kind to you?” demaded Ned, 
_ A second parent,” replied the grateful girl. “Have I 


not been reared and treated as her grandchild? Did she- 


not save me from a life of degradation and shame when an 
infant?” 


“Had I known that,” exclaimed her father, with a burst 


of zeal which terrified her, “I would have strangled that 
rascally old Lawyer Quirk, and broken the grandson's 
neck, There, don't fret and tremble go,” he added ; “I ara 
not half so bad as T seem, My tongue is the roughest part 
about me.” 

“Then Lady Briascourt——” 

“Pursued her journey unmolested,” replied Ned ; “at 


_ least, for anything I know or did to prevent it. I only 


wanted to recover my own, and that I have done, As 
for Quirk and Sir Phineas, as he called him, I have done 
with them.” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” murmured his daughter ; 
“thank Heaven for that!” 

In the midst of her sorrows, one word had fallen from 


_ the lips of the convict which filled her bosom with 


emotions of love and tendernegs—the sweet and holy name 
of mother, There is music in the very word—ié is the 
key-note to the heart's melodies—dear to us alike in age as 
in youth. Time may loosea—absence weaken—but they 
can never break the tie. How often, even when the grave 
has closed over a mother's remains, will a word, a look, 
“ae fg mind the patient tenderness of that loving 
being 

It was this feeling which alone prevented Jane from 
attempting to escape from the rough guardianship of her 
father. She could not love him, for the simple reason that 
she found it impossible to respect him. 

She felt unhappy, too, on Lady Briancourt’s account. 
What must her benefactress think of her apparent 
desertion of her at such a moment? For Mary she felt 
less uneasiness—she knew that her sister would not mis- 
judge her, - 

For three days they travelled towards the North— 
stopping only for a few hours during the night to snatch a 
hasty repose. - ‘a 

On the morning of the fourth day, whilst changing 
horses at Alnwick, a carriage drove into the courtyard of 
the post-house—the blinds of the vehicle weré carefully 
drawn down. = 

As Ned Cantor led his daughter to the chaise the 
domestic upon the box touched his hat, So simple a 
circum-tance might not have attracted the attention of her 
a og he mot felt ote of Jane tremble within his. 

ou know that man?” he said, as soon as th 
seated. “Who is he?” pss Sant Ai 

The servant of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair,” answered the 
agitated girl, her thoughts reverting to her unworthy 
lover, for the man had frequently been the bearer of notes 
and bouquets from Harry. : 
The rest of their journey was performed im moody 

; ken on either side, ; 
At the close of the fourth day the chaise stopped at the 

wer of Bordercleugh. ; ; 

: bel was seated im the lower room of the building, her 

road which 
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led tothe house. In one hand she held a letter, which she 
had read and reread a thousand times since she received it ; 
it contained but a few hastily-written lines im her 
husband's coarse, straggling hand; but those lines were 
inexpressibly dear to her maternal heart : 

“T have found her; we shall be home in a few days.” 

How she kissed that little word we. Never had 

monosyllable imparted so much joy before. 
_ As soon as she had gufficiently recovered from her 
emotion, with nervous haste she set about preparing a 
chamber for her child. It was a work of love. The 
neatest in the house was selected, and the rest of the rooms 
were stripped of every article of furniture which she 
thought would adorn it or make: it more cheerful. 
It was arranged and rearranged a dozen times at least 
before the affectionate creature felt that she had done her 
best. Even then something seemed wanting—that was 
the presence of her long-lost child. 

Every morning she had arranged fresh flowers in the 
room, and sighed as she changed them, lest another day 
should elapse without bringing back her treasure. 

The quick ears of the listener detected the sound of the 
carriage long before it tured the abrupt angle of the road 
which brought it in sight of the house. How she trembled | 
When it stopped, she made one or two efforts to rise— 
strength was dented her—her feelings rendered her power- 
less. 

When Ned and Jané entered the room, the latter per- 
ceived a woman, whose countenance was pale and agitated, 
seated near the window: such a vision had formerly 
haunted her youthful dreams at the Holm, on her first 
arrival there with Mary; but time had gradually effaced 
the impression, Sheasked no question, but, throwing her 
arms around her, let fall her head upon the bosom of 
Mabel, and sobbed thé name of mother. 

The spell which rendered her parent silent and 
motionless as some statue upon a tomb was broken, In 
one long, sweet embrace she pressed her child to her care- 
worn heart, and blessed her with a mother’s blessing. 

And there stood the convict husband and father, gazing 
on the scene with mingled feelings of jealousy, shame, and 
satisfaction. 

“This is weakness—foolishness !” he exclaimed, in a 
dissatisfied tone. “I expected to have seen you all smiles 
and joy: and here you are whimpering as if you had lost 
instead of found her.” 

“Don't be angry, Ned,” answered his wife; “I shall be 
firmer soon—-years of sorrow and triathave made me weak.” 

“Sze about getting us something to eat, after our 
journey,” said her husband with a scowl, “ whilst I settle 
with the postboys; unless,’ he added with a sneer, “you 
expect that Meg and I shall sup off tears and prayers.” 

“ Heaven!” exclaimed Jane—or rather Margaret, as we 
must for the future call her, as her father left the room ; 
“can that man be in truth my father?” 

“Finsh, darling,” whispered the anxious mother; “he 
is rough in his ways and speech, but he loves you. For 
my sake—for your own— do not thwart him!” 

“Tf I can neither love nor respect him,’ answered the 
high-spirited giri, “rest assured that I shall never fear 
him. But I shall love you—I do love you,” she added ; 
“for you are worthy of-affection.” 

* You know, then——” 

“ All, mother—everything! That I am the child of a 
pardoned convict.” 

On hearing these words, and the tone in which they 
were uttered, the heart of Mabel sank within her. 

When Cantor returned to the apartment he found the 
evening meal arranged. He seated himself with a sullen 
air, and assisted himself to food; but, after taking one or 
two morsels, he dropped his knife and fork. 

“ What is the matter, Ned ?’’ inquired his wife. “You 
do not eat.” 

“ Hat!” repeated the fellow, in a tone of bitterness; “TI 
haven't the heart to eat.” 

“Why not?” 

“Isnt she my child,” he exclaimed, “as much as she 
is yours? And didnt Lalways love her twice as dearly? 
It is hard that my own child should be the only one to 
reproach me with the past.” 

“F do not reproach you, father,’ replied Margaret. 

“But you judge mey and that is worse. You know my 
crime, but not the temptation. You have been reared in 
the lap of plenty—never felt the pangs of hunger, or 
wondered where to lay your head. Heaven never in- 
tended that the child should judge its parent.” 

There wasa truth as well as feeling in the words of the 
speaker which made their way to the heart of Margaret. 
She rose slowly from her chair—her face as pale as death. 

“ Wather,” she said, “bear with me patiently. Hvery- 
thing appears like a dream to me—strange and unreal, I 
have no wish to pain you—much less to reproach you.” 

She bent forward, and touched his forehead with her 
blanched lips, 

Ned, whose affection for his child was, perhaps, the only 
redeeming point in his character, threw his arms around 
her, and pressed her with savage energy to his breast. 

“ Ah! Meg,” he said, “you were not used to be so shy 
with your poor father, Don’t you remember,” headded, 
addressing his, wife,‘ how she would cry when I left the 
cottage on the heath, and hold by the skirts of my 
coat, till I promised to be back before you put her to bed? 
She loved me then.” ; 

“ And will again, Ned, if you are kind to her,” observed 


Mabel, 
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Overcomé by the fatigue and agitation she had endured, 
the poor girl requested to retire to her chamber—which, 
after a second embrace, her father consented to—and Mabel 
retired with her child to the room she had prepared with so 
much care for her reception. 

It was long—very long—before the now happy mother 
could bring herself to pronounce the words “ Good-night! ” 
She kissed her again and again, reached the door, and then 
returned, to cast another look on her recovered treasure. 
Bee light seemed to pass from her eyes as she closed the 

oor. 

“Tt will be all right again,’ thought Ned, as they left 
the room, and he once more directed his attention to the 
half-finished supper. “Meg is a kind girl, after all; and 
will learn to forget the past, 

Having finished his repast, he lit his pipe, and ag the 
perfumes of the grateful narcotic floated round his head, 
mentally resolved to school his rough temper in the pre- 
sence of his child. 

We shall see how he kept his determination. 

“Would she were married,” he said, “to some honest, 
frank fellow who would make her happy, and not be 
ashamed of his father-in-law!” 

As the wish escaped him, his thoughts involuntarily ré- 
verted to young Hazleton, the son of a neighbouring 
farmer, one of the earl’s principal tenants in that part of the 
country, He had frequently met the young man af the 
Moretown Arms, and been pleased with his convivial 
qualities, as well as struck by his appearance, which was 
immeasurably superior to that of the persons whom he 
generally met there. 

So engrossed was he by the thought, and the train of 
ideas it gave birth to, that he scarcely noticed the 
lengthened absence of his wife, who found him—when she 
descended from the chamber of Margaret to the lower 
room—buried in reflection by the half-extiognished fire. 

Mabel quietly seated herself by the table, 

“Don’t let me catch you filling Meg's head with any of 
your complainings,” said her husband. 

“She will never hear a word from me, Ned,” meekly 
answered his wife, “to lessen her respect for her fain 

This was quite enough for the brutal man, who had so 
often raised the hand agairst her that should have pro- 
tected her. For the first time in his life, he felt a 
dread of his unmanly violence being made known. He 
feared the reproachful glance of his child. 

“That's right,”’ he said, confident that he could rely upon 
her word. ‘ We shall live all the happier for the future. 
Meg is a good girl—ay, and a pretty girl,” he added, “and 
with the fortune I can give her, may hold up her head 
with the proudest.” 

Although Mabel was far from divining his thoughts, 
she fancied that they forboded unhappiness to her child. 

“T must be off to Carlisle in the morning,’’ observed 
Ned, after a pause. “The girl hasn't a rag, except the 
ones she stands up in; and I ain't goin’ to write to Lady 
Briancourt for hér clothes. I can dress her in silks and 
satins,” he added, with a chuckle, ‘as well as the best of 
them,” 

His wife made no reply—although she felt assured that 
Margaret would be pleased with muck more simple attire 
than Ned was likely to select for her. 

“ What are you sitting there so sile:t for?” he asked. 

“ T was thinking,” said Mabel, “that it would be as well 
to purchase some plain dresses for her, fit for the country ; 
and——” 

Her husband interrupted her with a loud laugh, 

“Pshaw!” he said. “ Do you think [ don’t know what 
will please the wench? She shall dress like a duchess, if 
she likes, IL can afford it. But first Ill go down:into the 
village, and find a servant for you—for Meg shall not soil 
ber hands with a thing. Nor you either, unless you like,” 
he continued, in high good humour; “for it is not fit that 
the mother should wait upon the child.” 

Never, during the years they had been married, had the 
speaker evinced so much consideration as these few words 
displayed. 

The rough, reckless man pined for the affection of his 
fair child, and perceived cleariy enough that any want of 
feeling towards his wife would only sink him further in 
her esteem. ; 

“Don’t whimper,” he said ; “ Ned Cantor may turn outa 
better man than you suspect, after all. How the self- 
righteous, pharisaical lot. who foretold that the gallows 
would be my doom will be disappointed,” he added, “if 
ever they hear of my doing well.” 

Shortly after the above conversation, Mabel and her 
husband retired to rest. As they passed the door of the 
chamber in which their daughter slept, an involuntary 
“God bless her!” escaped the lips of each, 

The following morning, Ned Cantor—fall of spirits and 
improbable dreams of the future—started on his errand to 
Carlisle, leaving his wife to pass the first day of unalloyed 
happiness she had known for years; a day with her re- 
covered child, 


(To be continied,— Commenced in No, 140.) 
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How many insects does it take to make a land- 
lord ?—Ten-ants. 
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Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail >—Because it 
is the end of pork. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


Many singular customs are observed in the 
Netherlands at Christmas, and as they materially 
differ from those known in England, a brief notice 
of one of them will prove interesting. 

In almost every Dutch town, and in every con- 
siderable village, a little after two o’clock in the 
morning of Christmas Day, a number of young 
men assemble in the market-place, and sing some 
verses suited to the occasion. One of the young 
men bears an artificial star, which is fixed to a pole, 
and elevated above the heads of the people; it is 
very large, and is rendered beautifully transparent 
when a light is placed in the inside. This 
artificial luminary is intended to represent 
the Star of the East, which directed the 
Wise Men to Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ. 
At a little distance, the appearance is exceedingly 
brilliant, for there is no other light among the 
populace to diminish its lustre, and the whole scene 
1s singularly picturesque. The resplendent light 
issuing from the star strikes powerfully upon the 
countenances of the principal actors, while those 
more remote receive only a faint and subdued 
gleam. The silvery effulgence of the moon, the 
sombre and deserted look of the buildings around, 
and the general stillness that pervades every 
object, save the scene of action, might inspire the 
mind of a Rembrandt, or introduce to the mere 
casual beholder feelings at once new and poetical. 

After parading through the town, the youths 
repair in a body to the residence of some opulent 
inhabitant, where their arrival is welcomed with 
shouts and clapping of hands, and where they are 
entertained with a plentiful repast. 
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DON’T LET IT OCCUR AGAIN. 


Last Christmas Day the vicar of a church in the 
provinces had been kept busy the whole of the 
morning owing to the large number of weddings. 
He was just leaying the church when another 
couple came. The vicar was very angry, and told 
them they were too late, and would have to come 
another morning; but both pleaded so hard to be 
married then, that he consented at last, saying, 
‘‘T will marry you this time, but don’t let it occur 
again.” 

Oe 


If a bull ran into a draper’s shop, what is the first 
thing he would want ?—Muslin ! 
——:0:—— 
__ Why is the Mansion House a myth ?—Because 
it’s a mayor’s nest (mare’s nest). 
——:0:—— 
Why is Westminster Abbey like a fender ?— 
Because it contains the ashes of the great (grate). 
——:0: —— 
Why may carpenters reasonably believe there is 
no ann thing as stone ?—Because they never 
saw it. 


——.0.——— 


I am just two and two; 

I am warm, I am cold; 

I am parent of numbers 

Which cannot be told; 

I am lawful, unlawful, 

@ A duty, a fault; 

I am often sold dear, 

Good for nothing when bought, 

An extraordinary boon, 

A matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure, 

When taken by force.—A Kiss. 
——10:—— 

Mrs. Armstrong fs stranger): ‘‘Who is that 
stylish looking lady I saw in one of the front. pews 
at service this morning ?” 

Mrs. Perkins: ‘‘Oh, that’s Mrs. Clarkston.” 

Mrs. A.: ‘‘Indeed! I shouldn’t suppose she 
could afford it. She had double rows of buttons—” 

‘Mrs. P.: “Oh, you see, being the minister's 
wife, she takes charge of the collections.” 
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JONES’S YULETIDE FUN. 

_Jones, our next-door neighbour, is a good fellow 
enough, his one failing being his love for practical 
jokes. Last week he lured me to an empty house. 
On pushing open the door I received the contents 
(water) of a bucket that had been carefully balanced 
on the top of the door. Jones laughed uproariously. 
I didn’t, and determined to repay him in his own 
coin. On Friday morning last came my oppor- 
tunity. Jones and I were walking along the canal 
side, when I espied a body in the water. 

‘“‘Good Heavens, Jones,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s 
a man in the water! Can he be dead? I wish I 
could swim.” 

“‘T can,” said Jones valiantly, and throwing off 
his jacket, he plunged head foremost into the 
icy water, and quickly brought the body to land. 

‘‘ Bravo, Jones.” cried I, as he stood shivering on 
the bank; ‘‘ bravo; a most gallant rescue. We'll 
keep the body until next December.” 

‘* What do you mean?” he gasped. 

‘Only that this,”” giving the inanimate body a 
kick, ‘‘is a dummy—a Christmas joke. I didn’t 
forget the bucket of water, you see. Ta, ta, old 
man.” 
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HE TOOK THE HINT. 


A dentist’s apprentice, in attempting to draw 
the decayed tooth of a patient from the country, 
pulled out a sound one along with it. The poor 
countryman nearly fainted with the pain, and re- 
covering his speech, gave it to the unskilful operator 
hot and strong ‘‘ Hush!” retorted the apprentice, 
dreading his employer’s wrath, ‘‘if master gets to 
know that I have extracted a couple of teeth, 
he'll charge you double.” The patient took the 
hint and his departure without further complaint. 
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IF I HAD ONLY KNOWN. 


The vicar of a country parish was suddenly taken 
ill, and a churchwarden was deputed to find a sub- 
stitute to preach on the morrow, which was Sunday. 
The notice was short, and he had great difficulty 
in filling the pulpit, it being the season when the 
majority of ministers take their holiday. Finally, 
he decided to call upon the bishop and request him 
to conduct the service. He did so, and the bishop 
at once complied. 

“‘T hope, sir,” said the churchwarden, apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘ that you don’t think it presumption, sir. 
A worse preacher would ha’ done for us very well, if 
I had only known where to find him.” 
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When is it best to read the book of Nature ?— 
When autumn turns its leaves. 


——:0: — 


Why is the letter ‘‘G” like wisdom P?—Because 
it is at the beginning of Greatness and Goodness. 
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First Traveller: ‘‘ And 
hundred souvenir spoons! 
lots of money ?”’ 

Second Traveller: ‘“‘Not at all. The waiter 
turns his back, and I do the rest.” 


SS 


ou say you have a 
idn’t they cost you 


A nobleman, who had spent much money in 
adorning his garden with statues, was one day 
very much chagrined by hearing an old country- 
man say to his wife, ‘‘Jist see, Susan, what a 
waste! Here’s nae less than six scarecrows in this 
wee bit of a garden, while one of them would 
keep the crows from a ten-acre field.” 

——101-— 
What is pretty and useful in various ways, 
Though it tempts some poor mortals to shorten 
their days; 

Take one letter from it, and then will appear 
What youngsters admire every day in the year. 
Take two letters from it, and then, without doubt, 
You'll be what it is if you don’t find it out. 

—Glass. 
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OVERDOING IT. 


Not long ago a miscellaneous party of visitors 
were being shown over Chatsworth. One of them, 
a stout, over-dressed lady, feeling herself socially 
considerably above her fellow-sightseers, de- 
termined that they should be duly impressed with 
this fact. So after a time she turned to the house- 
keeper, who was conducting the party, and said: 

‘And how is the Duke? He wasn’t very well 
when I saw him last.” 

‘‘His Grace has a slight cold,” replied the 
eee se “‘but otherwise is in the best of 

ealth.” 


recover the first feeling of awe which naturally 
fell upon them on discovering that she was so well 
acquainted, the lady resumed : 

‘« And how is the dear Duchess?” 

““The Duchess, madam, has been dead the last 
y>> 


thirty years ! 
+— 


What does a lamppost become when the lamp is 
removed ?—A Lamp lighter. 


——:0:—— 


Why is cake more respectful than wine f—Be- 
cause cake is only sometimes tipsy, but wine is 
always drunk. 


——— —— 


A badly jammed up woman’s hat 
Means beauty all the more; 

A badly jammed up man’s hat 
Means drunk the night before. 
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The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if 4xtra is enclosed for postage, 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Hachange 
Lepartment of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserted on the cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected 
before 1870, wanted, for cash—Address, “ F.J.S.,” Exchange 
Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. 

Lincoln’s Stamp Satalogues. new (ninthedition). giving date, 
colour, aud value or every stamp known; a!so 850 Mixed Foreign 
Stamps. 5s,, post free—H. C,, Exchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS Office, Fetter Lane, H.C. 


Stamps.—Fifty. including Argentine ZJolombia, Costa Rica, 


State, Mexico, Trinidad, Natal, Newfoundland, &c., 6d. Send 
stamp for list. Cheap approval sheat. 1,000 Foreign stamps, 10d ; 
500, 6d — Jay and Fuller, Lowestoft. 

Cheap Sets of Foreign Stamps :—Hight “ Ibea,’ 5s.; ten Spain, 
6d.; ten French, 1s,; five Queensland, 4d,—R. Leresche, Brondes- 
bury, London. : 

RECIPES.—Wonderful Water Pens, genuine recipe, 4s,— 
—Adaress ''. Herliky, Greenmount-avenue, Cork, 

Arabian Horse Tamer's Secret. Will make any horse follow 
you like a pet dog, seven stamps. Secret art of catching fish 
seven stamps —H. Humphris, 43, Oxford-road, Banbury. (2) 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Pistol—A small (4 inches long) 
breech-loading pistol. Wik se'l for six shillings or exchange for 
something useful—Address, “Pistol,” Exchange Department, 
SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. 

Books for Christmas presents less than half price; list free.— 
John Collier, Leamington. 

Beautiful 6d. Christmas Cards, free 4d.—Philatelist, 2, Mapes- 
bury-road, Brondesbury, London. 

Wanted, Contributors and Subscribers to a splendid Amateur 
Monthly Magazine (printed). Send penny stawp for sp-cimen 
copy to the Editor, ‘’ Western Amateur,” 30, Caroline-place, Stone- 
house, Devon 43) 

Magnificent €olo Violin for disposal. Very bright and mellow 
tone, in perfect playing order ; also fully bsize-lined, lock-up 
Case, and nice silver-mounted Bow. . Price 16s.6d, Advertiser 
will include tuning fork, resin, mute, and several 4s, apd 5s, 
pieces of music. Genuine offer. Approval. Particulars of F 
Claremont, 35, Christchurch-street, Ipswich. 3 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiquities. 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free,—Philip 
Whiteway, Poste Restante, Cairo, Egypt. : (9) 

Christmas Cards.—Forty selected designs, post-free, 1s, 34.— 
Farrer and Sons, stationers, Reading. Aad 

The Boy’s Home-made Engine, made entirely of metal, will work 
by steam for twenty minutes each operation,—Price, with fur- 
nace complete, 7d.; post free, 9d.—E. H, Naish, 15, Albert road, 
Twickenham. . 

Flute.—EHight-keyed Ooncert, by Rudall. Cost £4 4s last month, 
take £3. Perfect, with case, & Piccolo, six silver keys ; cost 
£2 2s,, take £1 1s, B flat Ciarionet, by Rivere, Albers model; 
cost £5 17s. 6d, take £4 4s., with lesther case and fictings 
Genuine bar gains.—A. Chilton, 56, GiJman-3treet, Hanley. ~ ' 

Fun for Ohristmas.—Rare Books, Choice Photos, Catalogue and 
samples seven stamps.—H. Hall, Dobcross, Oldham, ae 
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Brunswick, Hong Kong, Kaffir Republic, Bosnia, Orange Free~ 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
the poet, is 54 years of age. He is the son of the 
late Admiral Swinbtrne, and a descendant of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. His earliest productions— 
two plays entitled ‘‘The Queen-Mother” and 


_ **Rosamond”—did not create any stir in the 


theatrical world. The first work to arouse public 
attention was “‘ Poems and Ballads,” a volume 
much censured at the time and eventually with- 
drawn from circulation. .A very large number of 
volumes by this rather eccentric poet have appeared, 
and have met with more or less praise. The effort, 
however, which secured for him the position he 


_ Row occupies was ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” a tragedy 


on the Greek model, showing creative power of no 
mean order, high scholarship, and lyric qualities of 
& wholly individual kind. One of his noblest odes 
was a pamphlet issued in 1870, entitled ‘‘ An Ode 
on the Proclamation of the French Republic.” 

_ The following year a book full of Republican 
optimism was issued under the title of ‘‘Songs 
Before Sunrise,” which marked the ascension of 


_ another round in the ladder of fame for the essayist. 


His best work, however, is ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse, 
and Other Poems,” consisting of nine cantos with a 


- prelude. This volume embodies some of the poet's 


most luxuriant pictorial work. In 1883 another 
choice work displaying great ingenuity and won- 
derful ease was written, entitled ‘‘A Century of 
Rondels.” We have not the space here to 
enumerate the whole of this gentleman’s effusions; 
but it may be said that the salient qualities of his 
works in verse as well as in prose are intense en- 
thusiasm of advocacy or attack, an absolute need 
to sing or declaim, and a generous catholicity of 
praise for whatever may be good. With his great 
classical learning he has brought to the treatment 
of modern themes a vast store of the world’s best 
lore, and he has contributed to English song 
poems that are more essentially modern than any- 
thing in the contemporary poetry of this country. 
_Mr. Swinburne may occasionally be seen taking 
his afternoon walk from Putney to Wimbledon, 
where he ‘‘ puts up” for a quarter of an hour at a 
house he is fond of visiting. 

He never carries a walking stick or an umbrella, 
though it is said that he is not above lining his 
ge fa at a confectioner’s shop with sweets and 

iscuits, and dispensing these freely to youngsters 
whom he meets on the road. 

On.a recent afternoon Wimbledon was deluged, 
and the Common especially was a place to be 
avoided; but when the downpour was~ heaviest 
Mr. Swinburne might have been seen calmly 
marching along towards his usual resting-place, 
protected against the ungentle rain by neither um- 
brella nor mackintosh. He was wet through. 

From his large-brimmed felt hat rills of rain ran 
down upon his garments, his face was shining as 
if anointed with oil, and his long white cuffs were 
in a miserable state. a 

__ When he is walking along in his soldierly fashion, 
Mr. Swinburne never takes his eyes off the ground, 
and evidently does not see that he is the observed 
of all observers. He looks stern, but this sternness 
vanishes altogether when, on their playground on 


the e Common, he sees the children at play. 


TRANSMISSION ABROAD 
AT Book RATES. 
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And if you ‘‘catch” Mr, Swinburne at such a 
moment, you marvel no longer that this is the 
great poet who wrote ‘‘ Atalanta.” Huisfaceistrans- 
aber: and from his eyes there shines a light 
which is not of the earth. 


es 

DR. BRIDGE. 

It is difficult to think of Westminster Abbey 
without also thinking of Dr. Bridge, its famous 
organist. They are so inseparably connected that 
one feels that neither could afford to do without 
the other. 

John Frederick Bridge, Doctor of Music, was 
born December 5, 1844, at Oldbury, Worcester- 


DR. BRIDGE. 


shire. He is the son of a lay-clerk of Rochester 
Cathedral, and began life as a chorister there, 
which position he held from the age of six until he 
was fifteen. He was then educated at the Cathedral 
School until he was twenty, and afterwards studied 
under Sir John Goss. 

His first appointment soon followed, for in 1865 
he became organist of Trinity Church, Windsor, 
being then in his twenty-first year. For four 
years he held this post, and then moved to 
Manchester Cathedral. From this time his future 


was assured. In 1872 he was appointed Professor 


of Harmony at Owens College, and in 1874, when 
he was still under thirty, he took his Doctor’s 
Degree, for which he composed as an exercise the 
oratorio, ‘‘Mount Moriah,” a work now held in high 
repute among musical critics. It was in the 
following year that he became connected with 
Westminster Abbey, when he was appointed deputy 
organist under Mr. Turle. : 

On the latter’s death in 1882, Dr. Bridge was 
appointed to fill his place. As may be gathered 
from what has already been said, Dr. Bridge is not 
merely the leading organist in this country, but 
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ONE PENNY. 


holds a very creditable position as acomposer. For 
the Worcester Festival in 1884 he wrote a choral 
setting of the ‘‘ Hymn of St. Francis,” and in the 
following year, for the Birmingham Festival, he 
composed a now famous setting of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Latinised version of ‘‘Rock of Ages.” In 1887 
his name again came to the front, by reason of the 
special anthem which he composed for the celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s Jubilee in Westminster Abbey. 
For this he received the thanks of her Majesty and 
the Silver Jubilee Medal. 

Dr. Bridge has a house in the old Tittlington 
Tower of the Abbey cloisters, sleeping in the 
old prior’s bedroom, which dates from 1364. 
The queer niche through which the prior peeped 
into the adjoining dormitory has been fitted 
with a telephone, and the dormitory is now 
the organist’s music-room, with which he can thus 
speedi y communicate—while a stone niche in the 
wall where the prior was in the habit of lodging 
his lamp has been discovered and tenderly excavated 
and restored by Dr. Bridge. He looks out upon a 
little grassy court—a peep of vanishing old London 
—formerly Queen Elizebeth’s square conduit, of 
which a little fountain in the middle is now all that 
remains. Dr. Bridge isa highly-cultured man, and 
his sympathies are not confined to his own pro- 
fession. He isa lover and student of antiquity, a 
collector of rare engravings, with which his curious 
old rooms are plentifully adorned, and he possesses a 
highly intelligent taste for literatureand thefinearts. 

He is married to a very charming and highly- 
accomplished lady, who shares with him alike his 
studies and his pastimes. Both are ardent anglers, 
and anamusing story is told in this connection. 
Recently they were salmon-fishing in company, 
and the doctor humorously offered to wager that 
he would catch the biggest fish. Mrs. Bridge 


| entered into the spirit of the thing, and was de- 


lighted upon capturing a salmon which turned the 
scale at 16lb. Her husband shortly afterwards 
landed one which seemed but a shade smaller. 
When it came to be weighed, its captor, bent on 
triumph at any price, surreptitiously introduced a 
piece of lead into its mouth. But his son and heir, 
a sturdy youngster of five, detected the trick, and 
called out, just as Mrs. Bridge was about to 
acknowledge her defeat, ‘‘Oh, mamma, papa has 
been feeding his fish to make it grow.” Dr. 
Bridge lost his wager. 
—_—_ 16: 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. 

The German Emperor’s right hand is enormously 
large and muscular, and his grasp is a tremendous 
one when he shakes hands. The left armis by 
about the length of a man’s hand shorter than the 
right, and he can only move it slightly from the 
shoulder, which he does a great deal, as he gesticu- 
lates considerably when speaking. He wears the 
hussar uniform for preference, as he is able to put 
his hand into the so-calied actila-pocket, and thus 
somewhat hide the proportions of it. The new 
German infantry sword has been made purposely 
for his convenience with a short strap, so that he 
can always rest his hand on the hilt, which, though 
comfortable for him, is most uncomfortable for 
anyone else. The Emperor’s beard is not divided 
at the chin, as is so much the fashion in Germany, 
but brought to a point in the French style. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
LADY BRIANCOURT CLEARED FROM SUSPICION— 
QUIRK COMMITTED TO GAOL—SNAPE GAINS A 
PARTNERSHIP, 


= FULL bench of magistrates were 
7 assembled in the old Town Hall 
of Colchester on the morning 
following the examination of 
the body of the husband of 
Lady Briancourt. 

. A feeling of disgust, scarcely 
repressed, was visible when Sir 
Phineas and his grandfather made 
their appearance: the former, 

being a magistrate, had a right to be present, 

“Has Lady Briancourt arrived yet?” 
inquired the chairman of the bench of 
magistrates. 

The sound of a carriage was heard in the street: it 
stopped at the entrance to the Town Hall, and in a few 
minutes Sir Frederick Silvertop entered the room with 
Lady Briancourt upon his arm, followed by Barnes and 
Sarah Tubby. 

The house-steward was firm and collected ; there even 
appeared an air of triumph in his manner, which exceed- 
ingly puzzled his old acquaintance Quirk. 

The magistrates rose on the entrance of Lady Brian- 
court, and Sir Henry Smyth, in the warmth of his feelings, 
advanced and shook her by the hand. 

“ Delighted once more to see you,” he said; then added, 
in a lower tone: “ Would it had been on any other occa- 
sion than the present!” 

Tbe woman over whose head ‘the fearful accusation of 
murder was suspended looked up in his honest, manly face, 
and faintly smiled. 

“T could have wished it, too!” she replied; “but it has 
not been my seeking—my enemies have driven me to it.” 

“ But you will confound them, I trust.” 

This was uttered in a tone of hope rather than con- 
viction. 

“T trust so, too,” answered the lady, firmly, at the same 
time directing a glance towards Quirk, which made that 
respectable gentleman, without knowing why, feel par- 
ticularly uneasy. 

Just as the proceedings were about to commence Dr. 
Harland, who had been hastily summoned from London, 
made his appearance, 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir Frederick Silvertop, in his soft, 
bland tone of voice, “ you are met to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of Sir Cagrles Briancourt, 
the grandfather of the present possessor of. the baronetcy. 
A letter,” he continued, “has been produced—how obtained, 
and from what motive, I shall hereafter call upon Mr. 
Quirk to explain—tending to cast a shade of suspicion upon 
his widow, who is here to answer to any charge which may 
be urged against her.” 

“Of course, Sir Frederick,” observed one of the magis- 
trates, “you do not dispute that the deceased was 
poisoned ?” 

“We admit that he died from poison. It was a crime, 
doubtless, but not murder; it was suicide] ” 

Quirk shrugged his shoulders with that silent in- 
credulity which makes gesture sometimes more eloquent 
than words. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” resumed the distinguished advocate, 
“T repeat it—suicide! the proofs of which are so evident 
that incredulity, and even slander, must stand convinced 
before them,” 

The decided tone in which the assertion was made 
staggered the opinions of many, There was a silence of 
several moments, which Quirk was the first to break, by 
asking : 

“What motive could have led the deceased baronet to 
commit so strange an act?” 

“Remorse!” blandly answered Sir Frederick, 

The lawyer and hisgrandson both appeared more mysti- 
fled than before. 

Lady Briancourt dropped her veil. Her advocate, 
during the observations of the baronet, had opened his 
pocket-book, and began sorting several letters and papers 
upon the table. When he had arranged them to his 
satisfaction, he requested that Philip Barnes might be 
sworn, 

The house-steward advanced to the table, and the 
rae pif clerk administered the oath in the usual 
‘orm, « 

“Your name is Philip Barnes, I believe ?” began the 

counsel, 

“Tt is.” 

“Formerly servant to the late Sir Charles Brian- 
court?” 

“ For five-and-twenty years his valet.” . 

“Were you with him at Florence forty-five years ago? 

“Yes, Sir Frederick.” 

“Be kind enough to state what took place there.” 

“ My poor master became acquainted with a young lady 
of the name of Harland, who resided as companion with 
the Dowager Countess of Cork.” 

At the name of Harland the rector, who had hitherto 
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Lady Briancourt restrained him, 

“State the nature of the acquaintance, Mr. Barnes—as 
you are pleased to term it—between your late master and 
the lady in question ?”’ : : S 

“T suppose,” observed Sir Phineas, who had noticed the 
agitation of the rector, “ that she became my grandfather's 
mistress?” 

“She became his wife, young man!” replied the house- 
steward; “and that gentleman,” pointing to Dr. Harland, 
“is her son,” 

Sir Phineas—for so for the present we must continue to 
style him—half started from his seat upon the bench at 
the extraordinary declaration, which placed not only his 
title, but that which he valued even more highly—his 
fortune—in jeopardy. 

“Liar |" he exclaimed, turning very pale. 

“Most ridiculous defence,”’ muttered Quirk, whose heart 
beat violently, for he saw ata glance the equivocal posi- 
tion in which his grandson would be placed by the dis- 
covery; and yet, singular to say, neither he nor the 
baronet ventured to regard each other; they both felt that 
a mine had been sprung beneath their feet. 

But what words can paint the emotions of joy and 
thankfulness which struggled tumultuously in the bosom 
of Dr: Harland? He was indeed most grateful; not for 
the prospect of rank and wealth, but that the fame oi the 
parent whose memory was so dear to him was proclaimed 
pure and spotless as her son could wish it, 

- Is there any evidence of this marriage ?” inquired Sir 
enry. 

eb tai the certificate,” replied Barnes; “ for many 

ears it has never been an“instant from my possession. 
hen I slept it rested beneath my pillow. I refused to 


_yield it up to my poor master’s entreaties.” 


“ And you have it?” said Sir Frederick. 

“ Here,” said the old man, drawing a faded pocket-book 
from his bosom, and taking from it the important docu- 
ment, which he placed in the hands of the distinguished 
advocate. “The clergyman who performed the ceremony 
was chaplain to the English Minister at Florence.” 

“ Does he still live ?” eagerly demanded the rector. 

“ He is nuw Dean of Peterborough,” was the reply. 

“Still I cannot understand how the fact of Sir Charles 
Briancourt’s previous marriage,’ observed one of the 
magistrates, “affects the present question.” 

“My poor master,” continued the valet, “wished to 
keep his marriage a secret from his uncle, whose title and 
estates he afterwards succeeded to. He was his sister's 
son, and feared to offend him—for the property was not 
entailed. Shortly after his union he left Florence for 
Sicily, to meet his relative, leaving his bride behind. 
Rumours of war broke out; the then baronet started in 
his yacht for England. My master wrote to his wife to 
join him: week after week he anxiously waited her 
arrival. News came at last thatthe vessel she had sailed 
in was lost,” . 

“Wrecked,” said Dr. Harland, ‘upon the island of 
Ischia, where I was born.” 

“War actually broke out at last,” redumed Barnes. 
“My poor master, broken-hearted at his bereavement, re- 
tured home, and I accompanied him. Shortly after our 
arrival his uncle died, and he succeeded to the baronetcy 
and estates. Hence,” he added, ‘‘ his change of name.” 

“Perhaps,” said Sir Frederick, turning to the rector, 
“this gentleman can afford us some clue to what afterwards 
occurred ?” 

Dr. Harland was accordingly sworn. 

“ T returned to England,” said the rector, ‘‘ when a mere 
boy, accompanied by my mother, who believed that she 
had been betrayed and deserted by a heartless libertine ; 
and the sad conviction hastened her death—for, shortly 
after her arrival, I had the misery to lose her. By the 
kindness of her friends, 1 was sent to Cambridge, became 
a Fellow, and ultimately tutor to my college—which ap- 
pointment I resigned on being presented to the living I 
now hold. Accident, many years since, revealed to me 
that Sir Charles Briancourt and the Mr. Devereux whom 
I regarded as the betrayer of my mother were the same 
person, I wrote to him, reproaching him with what Icon- 
ceived to be his vilamy. A few days afterwards I read 
in the paper an account of his death, and I buried my 
resentment with him.” 

“Quite a romance,” added Quirk; “we shall hear what 
a court of justice will say of it,” 

“Have you any knowledge,” inquired General Rebow, 
“of the circumstances which preceded or followed the 
death of Sir Charles Briancourt ? ” 

“None.” 

“T thought not,” observed the lawyer, in a triumphant 
tone; “too prudent to mix himself up in that affair.” 

“ My dear Mr. Quirk,“ said Sir Frederick Silvertop, “do 
not be so impatient. Although Dr. Harland cannot satisfy 
your very laudable curiosity, Mr. Barnes most probably 
can. Am I right?” he added, addressing the witness. ® 

“ Perfectly, Sir Frederick,” answered the steward ; “ihe 
letter to which the gentleman alludes fell into the hands 
of my lady, whose astonishment at finding herself the 
nominal wife of my master could only be equalled by her 
indignation at- the deceit which, she said, had been 
practised upon her, and——” 

Here the old man paused. There was evidently some- 
thing which he felt reluctant to proceed with. J 


sat an attentive, though silent, witness of the proceedings, 
became violently agitated. He would have risen from his 
seat and left the room, had not an imploring look from 


olan 


ouse on purpose ?” inquired the 
lawyer, with a shrug of incredulity. “ You should connect 
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“ He is,” replied Barnes. : i 

The man was called, and an aged 1ustic made his appear- 
ance. - There was an air of honesty and frankness in his 
homely features which at once prepossessed all but those 
who were interested in discrediting him with a favourable 
opinion of his truth. When sworn, he kissed the Book 
with simple fervour. . ; 

‘Were you under-bailiff at the home-farm to the late 
Sir Charles Briancourt, the grandfather of the present 
baronet ?” asked Sir Frederick. ‘ 

“Hes, I wor,’ said the witness; “and a good master he 2 
wor-—better nor most on un now.” ~ ’ 

“Do you remember the death of Sir Charles?” con~ 
tinued the counsel. 

“Remember it—I should think I do!’ exclaimed 


The old rustic smiled, : : 

“ Well, I reckon I did. Don't be angry,” he said, 
addressing the steward, “but I mun speak God's truth. 
When he opened the door to gi’ I the pisin he turned so 
comical and queer loike that I seed he wor fossicated ; but 
he worn’t given to drink—I mun say that for un, Mister 
Lawyer—and that’s what made I notice it.” 

“Did he give it you?” ps 

“Noa; but he run out of the room like a madman— 
queer in the stomach I ’spose. 1 waited more nor two 
hours. When he com’d back he wor pale and white loike. 
He told I to go whoam, 80 I did. Soon arter I heard as how 
poor Sir Charles wor dead.” Et oe ee 

The simple truthfulness with which the former bailiff. a 
gave his evidence—the purport of which he appeared 
entirely ignorant of—carried conviction with it. Loe 

“You can now, gentlemen, understand the letter which 
has misled the usually clear judgment of Mr. Quirk!" 
observed Sir Frederick Silvertop, with’evident satisfaction; 
“but perhaps that clever person would like to question the 
witness ?"” yn 

The lawyer avowed that he should much like to do so, 

“ Before coming here,” he said, “did you have any con- 
versation with Mr. Barnes?” ; 

“ Hes, Mister Quirk! Yesterday. He comed wi’ that 
gentleman to my cottage,and told [ to be here. I know’d 
I had done nothin’ wrong,” added the old man with honest 
~nride, ‘and so I comed,” ~ 

“And did you only see him in the presence of that 
gentleman?” continued the lawyer, in an insinuating tone, 
“ Had you no private talk with him 3 Come, recollect your 
Ae Noa.” ; 

“ And you mean to state that he said nothing more to 
you than that you were to be here this morning?” x 

_ “Not’a word!” replied James Trotter. “Hh—ees— 
stay. God forgi’ I—I nearly toldalie. He ax’d I how 
the rheumatiz got on.” S : 

“You have an excellent memory!” observed the morti- _ 
fied Mr. Quirk, with a sneer, “to recollect everything _ 
which passed go many years ago.” : we: 

The doubt of his veracity, thus indirectly thrown out, 
excited the anger of the witness, and he madeanswer, 
that he coull remember things as minutely which took 
place years before thé death of his old master. mes: 

“Perhaps you will favour the bench by stating some 
of them ?” o 

This was the most imprudent speech which the lawyer 
perhaps ever made—for the retort was terrible. —__ 

“ Well, then, Mister Lawyer,” replied Ja Trotter, 
“T remember thee name being in the ‘ Hue and Cry,’ "bout 
the tryst snore. for the parish, six years afore that. I 
know thee paid it when thee could aghelp it!” headded ; 
“but it worin, for allthat.” = ; ; 
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Quirk sat down, humbled and abashed ; he had no more 
questions to ask. 'The answer to his last had silenced even 
his loquacity; with a tremulous hand he wiped the thick 
a or of perspiration from his burning brow, and tried to 
__ smile—but the effort was too transparent. 

__ _‘The examination of the steward was resumed. 
“On discovering the absence of the poison,” he con- 
tinued, “I rushed to my master's room; he was still 
___ living—but the hand of death was so visible that any assist- 


ance would have been useless. He avowed to me that he 


had taken the contents of the packed, and bound me by a 
solemn promise never to reveal the manner of his death, 
unless to clear the innocent. I equally promised,” he 
d added, “ not to disclose the secret of his previous marriage, 
unless called upon to do so by Lady Briancourt.” 
“ Did Sir Charles confide any paper to your care?” in- 
quired Sir Frederick. 
— “He did!” said the old man, “Feeling the difficulty, 
not to say danger, of my position, my poor master, at my 
__ entreaty, wrote, even in his final agonies, an avowal of his 
F _ rash act: it is here.” y 
‘ So saying, the faithful servant handed a paper to the 
_ _‘ magistrates, in which the baronet had traced, with a 
. trembling hand, the following lines: 
E “Let no one be accused of my death, or inquire into my 
motives: the deed has been my own—no living being had 
cognisance of my intention, May God protect my unhappy 
wife and my dear children, and forgive me the wrong I 
? have done them in leaving them fatherless at their tender 
, years.’ 
It was signed Charles Briancourt, 
4 Never was vindication more complete : there was no dis- 
puting the authenticity of the writing Several persons— 
amongst others Sir Henry and General Rebow—instantly 
recognised it. 2 : 
Lady Briancourt was overwhelmed with congratulations 
and iret The charge against her was at once dis- 
missed, z 


As far as regarded the claims of Dr. Harland tothe title 
and estates of Sir Phineas, a superior court could alone 
decide upon their merits. : 

As Mr. Quirk was about to quit the magictrates’ room, 

_ Sir Frederick Silvertop requested him to remain, 

_ “Remain!” repeated the lawyer, in a tone of de- 

4 spondency: “for what?” 

_  *Toexplain, my dear sir, how that letter—which I am 

__- prepared to prove was stolen, together with other property, 
from the apartment of Mr. Barnes—came into your pos- 
session,” 

oe . “T found it.” 

“ Where?” 

4 Where ?—thelie was not ready, and the guilty man was 

committed upon the evidence of Bandy-legged Jem, the 

____ postillion of the Briancourt Arms—who, our readers will 

‘remember, was a witness of Ned Cantor's being liberated 

_ from the Manor house by Quirk on the night of the 

__ robbery—upon the double charge of aiding an escape 

=) from justice, and assisting in feloniously purloining the 

¥: property of the house-steward. 

‘ The magistrates unanimously refused to take bail toany 

amount which his affectionate grandson tendered for his 

appearance; “felony,” as Sir Frederick Silvertop, 
judicially observed, “ not bei: g a bailable offence,” 

: Er ate” pene by her defender, Lady Briancourt returned 

to Broadlands; but the effort it had cost her haughty 

= spirit tosubmit to the exposure of what she considered 

+  hershame so affected her, that for several days her life 

was despaired of, 

; “ You once asked me, Mister Quirk,” whispercd Sarah 
__ Tubby, in the ear of her former admirer, “if I ever saw 
aman hanged? and I told you no. But I trust I soon 

shall, Good day, Mister Quirk.” 

23 With this charitable speech the spinster followed her 

___- mistress to the carriage. 

_ Bitter was the scene of recrimination which ensued 

between Sir Phineas and his grandfather, when the 

- former visited him in his cell in the borough prison, t6 

ra which he had been committed, : 

. “ Listen to me,” said Quirk, when his grandson had cease 
to upbraid him, “old Squire Broadlands left his estate to 
his granddaughter, Clara. No discovery can shake her 
claims to it—the will is too clearly worded for that; and 
upon her death——” 

_“To her child and children! interrupted Sir Phineas 
bitterly ; “and is not her daughter the wife of this fellow 
Harland’s son?” i 

“There is another contingency in the will,” said the 
lawyer. “In the event of Clara Briancourt’s death, with- 


ai 


| out heirs, Phi father was to inherit the property on the 
| _ condition .as his sister after the death of their 
mother,” 


“She has left a child!” exclaimed the young man. 

“But not legitimate!” whispered Quirk, sinking his 
voice till it sounded like the hiss of a serpentashe uttered 
the monstrous falsehood, 

The eyes of Sir Phineas sparkled with joy at the intel-. 

igence. It was indeed a weapon which, if rightly used, 
_ might enable him to recover no insignificant portion of the 
ad erty whose loss he mourned even more than thé title 

he ed so long and so unworthily borne. ~ 
ae you sure?” he said, “no mistake—no error this 
- time?” ; : 
“Certain,” said the old'man, “Lady Briancourt em- 
4 eign to discover where and when her daughter had 
en married to Captain Stanley, the son of the man she 
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so bitterly hated, As you may suppose, I spared neither 
gold nor toil ; but my work was fruitless. Not the least 
trace nor evidence of the marriage ever having taken place 
could I discover.” 

His grandson warmly pressed the hand of the speaker. 

“ You have given me life,” he said. 

“Pooh!” answered Quirk ; “I have given you what is far 
more valuable—revenge and fortune. Bide your time—wait 
till Lady Briancourt’s death—then boldly assert your claim. 
As for the Briancourt estate and title,” he added, with a 
sigh, “they, I fear, are lost to you for ever.” 

“Grandfather,” said Sir Phineas, “are there no means 
by which the claims of this upstart may be baffled ?” 

“None,” answered the lawyer, with a groan ; “ the chain 
of evidence is unbroken—nothing can break it; but you 
can consult Snape,” 

Before separating, the lawyer wrote a long letter to his 
confidential clerk, detailing his position, and directing him 
to assist his grandson in his present extremity by every 
means in his power. 

Sir Phineas started with the letter that same night. 

No sooner had Mr. Snape read the communication from 
his employer, than his manner, hitherto so obsequious, 
suddenly changed ; he was of the true reptile breed, and 
knew the moment when he might securely sting, 

On only one condition, he informed Sir Phineas, would 
he undertake to help him; that condition was that he 
should be taken into partnership by Mr. Quirk. 

Entreaties were vain—the fellow was not to be moved 
from his resolution. It was finally arranged that he should 

roceed the following day to Colchester. Hedid so. When 
e returned the ambition of his life was gratified—he was 
a partner. 


CHAPTER LXI, 
MARGARET MEETS SIR CULHBERT, WHO PROPOSES— 
A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

Margaret availed herself of the absence of her father to 
write to Lady Briancourt and the sister of her love, Mary, 
who, with her happy husband, was spending the first weeks 
of her married life at the rectory at Fulton. 

In her communication the writer briefly described the 
manner in which she had been removed from the pro- 
tection of her benefactress, and by whom. So much she 
felt was necessary to dispel the anxiety they would feelon 
her account. ‘The rest of her letters were filled with the 


praises of her long sorrowing mother, of whose virtues.she , 


justly felt. proud, and whose love had been poured, like 
a rich, healing balm, on the still bleeding wounds of her 
sad heart. 

As soon as she had finished her correspondence Margaret 
requested her mother to accompany her to the village post- 
office. * 

“Leave the house?” exclaimed Mabel in a voice of 
terror. - 

“ And why not?” demanded her daughter with surprise. 

“T have promised your father,’’ replied the poor, broken- 
spirited creature, “ never to quit the house—that is, in his 
absence,” she added, not wishing to shock the feelings of 
her child by hinting that she was virtually a prisoner, 

“In that case I must go alone,” quietly observed 
Margaret, 

-This was worse and worse ; Mabel knew that the anger 
of her husband would be fearful should he discover that 
she had permitted the r newly-recovered treasure to leave 
Bordercleugh without his permission, and she had not the 
courage to forbid her., 

‘“ Perhaps,’’ she said, “I had better go with you—that is 
if you have decided upon going.” 

“ Mother,” said Margaret firmly, yet kindly, “I cannot 
permit the kind friends to whom I owe so much—who 
love me, and whom I love—to remain in unnecessary 
suspense on my account. I am no longer a child—sorrow 
has made me a woman,”’ 

“ But your father——” - 

“Shall be treated by me with respect because he is my 
father. I will do all that I can to please him ; but I will 
HN become the slave of a caprice which I cannof, under- 
stand,” 

“JT will accompany you,” said Mabel after a few 
moments’ reflection; “ my husband can’t be very angry.” 

“Ts it possible,” Margaret asked, in, an earnest tone, 
“that you fear my father?” : 

Mabel turned aside as if she had not heard the question : 
she did not wish to draw aside the veil and expose the true 
character of her tyrant in all its hideous deformity. 

‘“* Heaven support and give me patience,” murmured the 
unhappy girl as her parent left the room; “I feel that I 
havea terrible struggle before me.” 

And then she wondered how a pure and gentle nature 
like her mother’s could haye consented to become the wife 
of a man like Ned Cantor. 

When Mabel returned she was attired in the old bonnet 
and shawl in which she had been brought to Bordercleugh. 
In her perturbation she had never once thought of the 
effect her wretched appearance might produce upon her 
daughter, It was the first time for several years that she 
had quitted the old house. 

» “Mother,” said Margaret, tenderly embracing her, “ia it 
possible that you have no other dress?” s 

“T go out go little, darling,” replied Mabel, with a faint 
blush, “but probably your father will bring —me one. 
You are not ashamed of me?” added the poor woman, in 
a tone of humility. 
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“ Ashamed of you! ’’ repeated Margaret. “How little do 
you know my heart, dear mother! No. I am proud of 
you—proud of your patience, suffering, and love—of your 
pure, virtuous mind ; even my father praised them. Ican 
respect you.” 

“Hush |” whispered her parent, “ you must not breathe 
such words.” 

The prisoner expressed an almost childish pleasure in 
once more walking in the fresh air of heaven, supported as 
she was by the arm of her daughter, whose presence made 
her forget her terror of the probable anger of her husband 
for having, for the first time in her life, disobeyed his 
commands. 

We say for the first time, for—unless urged to the con- 
trary by the dictates of her conscience—Mabel had been, 
from the first hour of her ill-starred marriage, the passive 
slave of her tyrant. 

Many and curious were the glances which the loiterers in 
the village cast as the two females passed through the 
straggling street till they reached the post-office which 
adjoined the Moretown Arms. 

As Mabel and Margaret were returning from their walk, 
at an abrupt angle of the road, they encountered a gentle- 
man, who no sooner recognised Margaret, than he advanced 
briskly towards her, and held out his hand. 

“Sir Cuthbert Sinclair!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
undisguised surprise. 

“Yes, my dear child,” said the baronet; “I am most 
anxious to speak with you. Perhapsthis person will either 
precede or follow us,” he added, at the same time offering 
her his arm. 

“ This person,” observed Margaret, “is my mother.” 

The old gentleman raised his hat to the meanly-dressed, 
careworn-looking Mabel with as much stately politeness as 
he would have done to a duchess at St. James’s—so struck 
was he with the simple, quiet dignity with which the 
words were uttered. 

The poor girl looked her thanks. 

“Tf you wish to speak with this gentleman,” said her 
mother, in a hesitating tone, “I wiil follow you. I am 
sure I may trust you with him.” 

“ You may, indeed!” exclaimed the baronet, warmly; 
“ for she is dear to me as my own child.” 

It would be difficult to say whether Margaret or her 
parent felt most gratified by this kind avowal of Sir 
Cuthbert Sinclair's feelings. 

The former no longer hesitated to accept his proffered 
arm, and Mabel fell gradually behind, in order to afford 
them an opportunity of conversing without restraint, 

“T have seen my nephew,” said the baronet; “I know 
that the subject. is a painful one,” he added—for he felt 
the arm within his tremble; “but\it is necessary that I 
should speak of him. You love Harry still?” 

There was a pausé of some moments before his com- 
panion could answer him. 

“ No, Sir Cuthbert,” she answered, with a firmness 
which delighted him ; “ I cannot love where I have ceased 
to respect. The ideal Harry Sinclair, to whom I gave my 
girlish affection, was generous, truthful, kind and noble, 
Your nephew does not resemble him. The mask has 
fallen—my heart is seared—crushed like some ruined 
shrine. But the ido/ has no longer an altar there.” 

“T rejoice—deeply do I rejoice—to hear you say so,” 
exclaimed the old man, with an animation which startled 
his companion. “I sent for my nephew, pointed out the 
utter want of delicacy and feeling—to say nothing of 
honour—he had betrayed, and expressed my readiness to 
receive you as my niece,” 

“ Generous man! ” murmured the grateful girl. 

“ He avowed that you were still dear to him, but declared 
that you could never be his wife.” 

“ He was right—quite right, "answered Margaret, proudly. 
“The man who could attempt to degrade the woman he 
professes to love is unworthy of her.” 

“ Margaret,” said the baronet, “ listen to me, but do not 
answer me now. Reflect upon my words, and consult your 
understanding rather than your heart: it is the surest 
guide through life. Ihave a secret toimparttoyou. The 
worthlessness of Harry—there, it is the last time I will 
pronounce his name—has unsealed my lips, I love you, 
Margaret—not with the headstrong passion of youth, but 
with that deep and quiet affection which mingles the 
tenderness of the tather with the ardour of the lover's 
feelings. Loffer you my hand and name—a shelter from 
the storms of life—a position in the world—a home, where 
my untiring devotion shall anticipate your every wish. I 
say nothing of vast fortune,” he added; “the plea were 
alike unworthy of both of us.” 

“J—I a wife!” faltered the astonished girl; “oh! 
never—never! Believe me, I am grateful—most grateful 
—for a preference which restores to me my self-respect. I 
esteem you—love you, Sir Cuthbert, like a father; but 
cannot consent to repay your noble, disinterested conduct 
by bringing reproach upon a name so honoured as the one 
you Faded me,” 

“Tam the guardian of that,” answered the old man, 
proudly ; “but I told you I would not receive your answer 
now, and shall consider your refusal as unspoken, Your 
father——” 

“Do not name him,” interrupted Margaret, with a 
shudder; “and yet he means kindly towards me. I have 
one parent,” she added, “whom, at least, I can respect and 
love—-my good and suffering mother. Would you believe,” 


“she added, “ that when I was first stolen from her, sustained 


only by her love for her lost child, she traversed England 
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on foot, in the hope of recovering me? She needs a pro- 
egy and where would she find one if her child abandoned 
er » 

“ As Lady Sinclair, you would be able to protect her far 
more efficiently than in your present position,” urged Sir 
Cuthbert.  Yonr home would then become hers, Reflect 
on what I have said, and write to me should you require 
either my presence or advice. The landlord of the More- 
town Ayins was formerly in my service. He is faithful. 
A letter addressed to me through him will always reach 
me.” 

His companion remained silent. 

“ You promise to write to me,” continued the baronet, 
“in the event of requiring my protection ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And now.farewell,” added the old man, raising her 
hand respectfully to his lips. “You are already in sight 
of home, aud require no further escort. Weigh well my 
offer, and, as I said, let reason, and not feeling, decide.” 

When Mabel rejoined her daughter, she found her 
exceedingly pale, aad thelong, silken lashes of her eyelids 
gemmed with tears. 

“No ill-news,” inquired the anxious mother, “of your 
friends?” 

“None. Atl that I love, I trust, are well.” 

Ned Cantor did not return to Bordercleugh till the 
evening of the following day. He was in unusual spirits, 
and displayed with no little ostentation a selection of 
gaudy silks and satins, which he had purchased at 
Carlisle. 

“There, Meg,” he said, pointing to them with an air of 
satisfaction, “they are for you—all for you. Your fine 
friends shan’t ssy that you are worse dressed beneath my 
roof than when dependent on their care.” 

“Thank you, father,” said his daughter, advancing 
towards him, and presenting her cheek for him to kiss. 

At any other period of her life she would have smiled at 
the idea of appearing in such flaunting colours as Ned had 
selected for heruse. Fortunately there were one or two 
simple morning dresses, which had been thrown in by the 
mercer as a bargain, 

“ And now,” said the delighted Ned—for this time the 
caress of his child had appeared voluntary— let us have 
some supper, wife.” 

Mabel was about to quit the room to prepare the evening 
meal, when her daughter begged her to remain. 

“Tt is not fitting,’’ she said, “that you should wait upon 
me.” 

“But she don’t mind it.” 

“But I do, father,’ answered Marzaret. “That my 
mother should serve you, may be right; but I cannot per- 
mit her to act as servant to ber own child.”’ 

Ned felt the reproof. Probably it was the first time in 
his life he had ever received a reproof without resenting 
it. He bit his lips, and accepted it in silence; but he 
mentally resolved that the first thing he did on the follow- 
ing morning should be to engage a domestic, 

When Mabel returned to conduct her daughter to her 
chamber, instead of remaining with her, she betrayed a 
nervous impatience to descend. It was her wish to 
explain to her husband the cause of her absence from 
home, before his present good humour had entirely 
evaporated. 

“Tt is evident,’ thought Margaret, as her mother left 
her, “that she fears my father, Alas! what a life of 
sorrow does that one word ‘fear’ disclose,” 

Her thoughts next reverted to Sir Cathbert Sinclair, 
and the generous offer he had made her—an offer which 
gave a terrible power of punishing the heartless conduct 
of her lover. But the poor affectionate girl felt no resent- 
ment: her only feelings were those of regret at his un- 
worthiness, 

Suddenly she paused and listened. The sound of her 
father's voice, high in anger, was distinctly heard in the 
room below, followed by the plaintive tones of Mabel, 

Impelled by a suspicion which she could. scarcely 
acknowledge to herself, Margaret opened the door and 
listened, She was convinced; and descended the stairs 
with the rapidity of a guardian angel flying to the succour 
of its charge in danger. 

When Mabel had descended to the supper-room, she 
found Ned smoking his pipe. It would have been easy to 
have concealed from him her transgression of his com- 
mands; but her naturally pure mind shrank at the practice 
of deceit. 

ae Well,” he muttered; “you have not been lonely this 
time. Isuppose you and Meg have had plenty to talk 
about?” 

His wife perfectly understood the suspicion his words 
conveyed, and she hastened to reassure him, 

“Margaret has been writing to her friends, Ned,” she 
replied, “ the kind friends who loved and protected her,” 

er husband replied with a dissatisfied “humph,” and 
added, “that he did not want his child to be writing to 
anyone who would teach her to despise her father, But 
there is no great harm done,” he continued, “ where are 
the letters ?” 

“Gone!” 

“vue!” he repeated, his eyes flashing fury. “Why, 
you don’t mean to say that you nave been fool enouzh t) 
allow her to send them?” 

“T have, Ned,” answered Mabel; “what could I do? 
She insisted poe posting them, and so I thought——” 

A bitter oath interrupted her explanation. 

The hand of her husband fell upon the shrinking form 


of the unhappy wife. It was raised a second time, when 

the door was opened, and Margaret, Jike an accusing angel, 

glided between Ned and his victim, There was neither 

fear nor hesitation in her manner, Even the eyes of Ned 

fell beneath the withering scorn and contempt of her fixed 
aze. 

oN Ruffian |"’ she said, “it is my mother.” ~ 

“What!” muttered Ned, ‘‘am Ito be braved in my own 
house, and by my own flesh and blood too.” 

“ Why have I been brought here,” demanded the high- 
spirited girl, “to witness scenes like these? “ Is this the 
home of love you promised me? Ay, threaten,” she added 
“strike me if you will. The cowardly blow you levelled 
at my good and suffering mother fell upon my heart, I 
s hall.not feel the second.” 

“Strike you !’’ answered her father ; “ never—neyver!” 

“ And why not?” coolly demanded his child ; “ you have 
raised your hand against one who ought to be dear to you 
—against one who in your absence urged me to forget your 
past shame, and strive to love you.” 

“ Forgive him,” whispered Mabel ; he was angry and——” 

“ Angry!” repeated her daughter; “and could he find 
no other object to vent his unmanly spleen upon than a 
woman? rho strike you—you who—who——” 

The overwrought excitement of the poor girl suddenly 
gave way, her eyes became fixed, and she fell in a fit at the 
feet of the parent she loved and had defended. 

“You have killed ber!”’ exclaimed the broken-hearted 
mother; “you have killed my child!” 

Ned was like a madman. He alternately cursed his wife, 
and implored her forgiveness; passionately entreated his 
daughter to speak to him, and then reproached her for her 
obstinacy, as he termed it. 

‘€ Assist me to carry her to bed, Ned,” said his wife, 

Toe strong man trembled like a child as he raised the 
senseless form of his daughter in his arms, and staggered 
with her up the winding staircase, followed by Mabel. 

More than an hour elapsed before the «ufferer was re- 
stored to anything like approaching consciousness; and 
when she did recover, it was to throw her arms around the 
form of her mother, who was anxiously bending over her, 
and declare that she would protect her. 

“No one will harm me now!” sobbed the gratefal 
Mabel. 

Margaret's eye fell upon her father, who stood wring- 
ing his hands at the foot of the bed. With a scream 
which awoke the long-silent echoes of the old mansion, she 
relapsed into a state of insensibility. Ned was compelled 
to quit the room, Mabel remained with her daughter during 
the rest of the night; but long before morning the object 
of her affection and solitude was ina raging fever. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
A NEW LOVER FOR MEG, 


How sweet and consoling were the words of affection 
which Margaret, even in her wildest wanderings, repeatedly 
addressed to Mabel, calling her ‘dear, kind mother.’ The 
first ray of returning reason manifested itself in the eyes 
of the sufferer, as she gazed wpon the pale features of the 
being who night andday had watched oyerher. Butit was 
long—very long—before the medical attendant, who had 
been brought from Haddington, ventured to pronounce her 
out of danger, : 

The remorse of Ned, whilst it lasted, was a strong and 
bitter feeling ; but as the hope of saving bis child became 
a certainty, his better feelings gradually subsided to-in- 
difference: the still, small voice was no Jonger beard—or, 
what was worse, when heard was not attended to. 

From the first dawn of Margaret’s convalescence, he 
paid his usual visits of an eveniog to the parlour of the 
Moretown Arms, and began assiduously t) cultivate the 
acquaintance of Frank Hazleton. The young man met 
his advances more than half-way—for he felt anxious to 
learn semething of Ned's daughter. 

One evening, whén they were seated by themselves, like 
a dexterous sportsman, he began beating the ground by 
observing that his neighbour must find it very lonely re-* 
siding at Bordercleugh. 

“True, you have your servants,” remarked Frank, “ but 
they areno society for a man who has travelled and seen 
g0 much of the world as you appear to have done. It 
must be delightful,” continued the speaker, “to visit 
foreign lands.’ : 3 

“Pretty well,” answered his companion, drily; “but 
wouldn t you think it much more delightful to sit by the 
chimney-nook wita a pretty girl for your wife ?” 

“And where am I to find one suited to my tastes and 
feelings?” inquired the young man, earnestly. “The 
winter 1 passed in Edinburgh, with my uncle, who is one 
of the town n.inisters, has completely unsuited me for any 
of the girls hereabouts,” 

“Perhaps not. There is my daughter, for instance.” 

“What!” exclaimed the young farmer, thrown com- 
pletely off his guard by the unmistakable hint, “is that 
lovely girl at Bordercleuga your child?”’ é 

“Who else should she be?” demanded Ned Cantor; 
“but bow the deuce did you know that she was s0 
lovely?” 

His new acquaintance explained that he had seen her in 
the grounds. . 

“And you have not forgotten her—eh ?” 

“ Forgotten her!" replied Frank ; “who that has once 
seen her could forget her? She crossed my path like a 


ir bt 


sunbeam; appeared like a spring flower in the midst of 


grasped that of the speaker warmly. 


might make a we 


at Bordercleugh the following morning in order to be in- 
troduced to Margaret. 
with him in order to render the visit more acceptableto 
his daughter. re 


illness to quit her room, her pale cheek and attenuated 
form bore witness of the ravages which the fever had made. 


-Mabel and his daughter. 


_tactthan her brother. When feeling and delicacy are neses- 


winter. I would give life and soul to winher.” = _ 2 
“You really love her, then?” observed Ned, with an 
approving smile. / ; ca So: ; 

“T know not, Mr. Cantor, whether the confession of my — 
presumptuous folly will displease you, but truth and plain 
dealing have ever been my motto. I do.” F ae 


His companion stretched his hand across the table, and 


“Tam glad of mi he said, “heartily glad of it. Meg 

althier match—even a nobler one,”he __ 

added, in bis-usual boasting vein; “but I'll have no up- 

start fellow for a son-in-law who looks down with contempt 
upon her parents.” = 

It was settled that Frank and Bell Hazelton should call 


Ned wished him to bring his sister 
Although Margaret had sufficiently recovered from her 


The convalescent was seated at the window of the lo ver 
room inhaling the breeze which came laden with the per- 
fume of the heather and wild flowers from the moor, when 
Frank Hazleton and his sister were announced. Ned 
shook him warmly by the hand, and introduced them to 


“ We have heard,” stammered the young farmer, “that 
Miss Cantor has been ill, and my sister thought that the 
produce of the farm or dairy might be acceptable.” 

Bell Hazleton, like most of her sex, possessed far more 


sary women are immeasurably superior to men, Whilst 

the young farmer stood stsmmering and muttering his set 4 
speech, like a great schoolboy, not quite certain of his 
lesson, his sister had quietly taken a chair next Margaret's, 
and placed a bouquet of her choicest flowers in her hand, 
Taey were fresh as the young heart which offered them ; 
and when the merry, good-natured girl saw the smile upon 
the pale, thio lips of the invalid as she received them she 
no longer regretted having sacrificed her choicest geraniums 
on the occasion. = : 

The little gift broke the ice of formality between them, 
Margaret looked into the sparkling eyes of her visitor and 
rea i kindness and sympathy there. She felt convinced 
taat she should like her. Ss 

And Bell Hazleton w.s a girl to be liked: her features, — 
a though far from being regular, po sessed that aanay, 
joyous expression which attracts the heart more readily 
than cold and statue-like beauty. z 

“ Are you fond of flowers? ” inquired the rustic beauty 
as she took the thin, delicate hand of Margaret in hers. 

“Oh, yes! Ihave lived ali my life amongst them.” 

“Then you were not brought up in London?” 

“T only passed a few weeks there,”’ replied the invalid ; 
“and wish to Heaven I had never seen it. Living in 
London is like existence in a whirlwind: it confuses the 
senses, and in time, I fear, would blunt the heart.” 

On the young farmer being named to her, Margaret had 
noticed him merely by a slight inclination of the head; — 
but with his sister she conversed with freedom. Poor 
Frank! he felt terribly disappointed. Doubtless, in the 
soblime simplicity of his nature he expected the young 
lady to make his acquaintance—forgetting thathehadcome 
to make hers; but men—especially when they really are, 
4 only fancy themselves, in love—are such unreasonable + 

eings. ‘ : i 

Bell saw her brother’s uneasiness ; and although secretly __ 
pleased at his embarrassment, which she considered a use- _ 
ful lesson—for the young tarmer was slightly addicted to 
coquetting—like a kind sister, she tried to put an end to 
it. : : 
“Come here, Frank!” she said, beckoning him to her, 
“and assist me to persuade Miss Cantor to visit usatthe 
farm—it is much more sheltered than this bleak place— 
which would give me the horrors!” she added, witha — 
frankness which made poor Margaret smile; “it is so 
stately and gloomy.” 3 = 

The suitor faltered out something in which the words — 
bonour and pleasure were alone distinguishable. a3 a 

“Do come,” Bell added; ‘I shall be so delighted to — 
show you my dairy—it is re:koned the best in the country- 
side; and I have such pets of doves and poultry.” =e 

The invalid Grated: direct promise, and the visitos — 
soon afterwards took their leave. See. 

“What do you think of her, Bell?” inquired her — 
brother as they drove down the winding roadtowards the _ 
village. Tale Sg oe “a 

“That she is a nice, dear good girl,” replied the rustic — 
beauty; “without the least pride or affectation. I am 
sure that I could love her dearly.” ie 

From that day Frank Hazleton was a regular visitor at 
Bordercleugh ; his sister sometimes accompanied him. — 
Margaret received hem both, if not with pleasure,atleast 
with kindness, for she felt grateful for their attention. 
Little did the poor girl dream of the hopes which brought 
the young farmer to her side: had she suspec.ed them her — 
manner would have been more decided, _ warnie *S 

(Zo be continued,— Commenced in No, 140.) % 
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Nortice.—The Counting ‘Competition will conclude : 
with the instalment which will appear in No, 165, dated 
13th February. f 5, See et 8 e. 
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After Professor Ayton had proposed marriage 
Miss Wilson, daughter of ‘‘ Christopher North,” he 
was too nervous to ask her father’s consent, and 
persuaded Miss Wilson to go to him herself. 

The lady proceeded to Professor Wilson’s study, 
and taking her father by the hand, explaned 
matters, adding ‘‘Shall I accept his offer, papa? He 


ute shy and diffident that he cannot speak to you 


self.”” 

“Then we must deal tenderly with him,” said 
the hearty old man; ‘I'll write my reply on aslip 
of paper, andp _it on your back.” 

‘*Papa’sansw is on the back of my dress,” said 
~ Miss Wilson, as sne re-entered the drawing-room. 

Turning round, the delighted wooer read these 
‘‘ With the Author’s Oompliments.”— 
203 


HE HAD NOTHER ENGAGEMENT. 


A certain lord had a board put up on some land 
belonging to him, with an inscription thereon to 
the effect that trespassers would Le prosecuted. 
On taking a walk early one morning he came 
across some newly-made footmarks, which he 
followed up, and eventually overtook the tres- 
passer, who turned out to be a navvy, whereupon 
the following conversation took place: 

“My man, do you know you are trespassing on 
my land ?” said the lord. 

_ ‘*Oh,” said the navvy, ‘‘is this your land ?”’ 
se Yes.” 

“Ah! And where did you get it from?” 

_‘*My father left it me.” 
“And where did your father get it from?” 
_ “My grandfather left it him.” 

“And where did your grandfather get it from ?” 

“Confound your impertinence,” said the lord, 
“my ancestors fought for it.” 

_‘* Oh, did they,” answered the nayvy, pulling off 
his coat and rolling up his sleeves. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 

mind fighting you for it.” 


The noble lord suddenly remembered he had. 
_ another engagement.—(E. S. E., London.) 
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A GENTLE REMINDER. 


The chairman at a meeting recently was some- 
what surprised to find that there were nine speakers 
down on the Ee pe He was at a loss how to 
arrange so that they all might speak during the 
evening. At last he resolved to allow each speaker 
ten minutes only. One after another delivered 
their apeochee, when it came to the turn of a gentle- 
man who was puzzled to know how he could gaugehis 
speech go as not to last more than the appointed time. 

tlast he hitupon anidea. Taking a pin from the 
corner of his waistcoat, he handed it to the chair- 
man with the request that he should remind 
him when his time was up. The chairman promised 
‘todo so. | 

The gentleman went on speaking for fifteen 
minutes before the chairman became aware that the 
speaker had exceeded his limit. According to 
prgtase he gently applied the pin to the speaker’s 


°g . 
0 notice was taken, however, and the speaker 


went on for another twenty minutes. Thereupon 
the pin was pushed in a tit further. Still the 


speaker went on. Then the chairman stuck the pin. 
_ in right up to the head, but, strange to say, it took 


no effect. ape 

The chairman, getting vexed, put his arms 
round the speaker and pulled him down. 

“Why didn’t you remind me?” asked the 
speaker. e : 

“‘T did,” replied the chairman, ‘“‘and the pin is 


: in your leg now right up to the head.” 


“What! Where! Which leg?” exclaimed the 


_ speaker, in an excited tone. <4 
‘‘Why that one!” said the chairman, pointing 
to the leg into which he had pushed the pin. 


__ “Oh,” gaid the speaker, ‘‘I forgot to tell you 


that that was a cork one!”—(J. 8. W., Atter- 
“ - cliffe.) ; 
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OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story 
a 


‘sent to us. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 
Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence he 
obtained his story. 
The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
fin: We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in, 
Competitors must in all oases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” 
Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 
We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
ee: oF do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
ENTS, 
Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 
The prize this week has heen divided between MR. W. M. SAUNDERS, 3, 
Park-place, Leith, for ‘*WITH THE AUTHOR'S COMPLIMENTS,” and 
PEE eg. Church Fields, Snodland, Kent, for * HENEVER LEARNED 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER. 


A celebrated English architect was once under 
cross-examination at Maidstone by Serjeant (after- 
wards Baron) Garrow, who wished to detract from 
the weight of his testimony. 

“You are a builder, I believe?” inquired the 
serjeant. 

“No, 
architect.” 

“Oh, well, architect or builder—builder or 
architect—they are much the same I suppose ?”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir, I cannot admit that ; 
I consider them to be totally different.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed. Perhaps you will state wherein 
this great difference consists ?’ 

‘*An architect, sir, prepares the plans, and con- 
ceives the design, draws out the specifications—in 
short, supplies the mind. The builder is merely 
the bricklayer or the carpenter. The builder, in 
fact, is the machine ; the architect the power that 
puts the machine together and sets it going.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Architect, that will do. 
And now, after your ingenious distinction without 
a difference, perhaps you can inform the Court who 
was the architect of the Tower of Babel.” 

“There was no architect, sir, and hence the 
confusion,” —(H. I. J., Beaumaris. ) 

10: 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

The editor of a weekly journal lately lost two of 
his subscribers through accidentally departing 
from the beaten track in his answers to corre- 
spondents. Two of his subscribers wrote to ask 
him his remedy for their respective troubles. No. 1, 
a happy father of twins, wrote to inquire the best 
way to get them carefully over their teething, and 
No. 2 wanted to know how to protect his orchard 
from the myriads of grasshoppers. 

Tho editor framed his answers upon the orthodox 
lines, but unfortunately transposed their two names, 
with the result that No. 1, who was blessed with 
the twins, read, in reply to his query: ‘‘ Cover 
them carefully with straw and set fire to them, and 
the little pests after jumping about in the flames a 
few minutes will speedily be settled.” Whilst 
No. 2, plagued with grasshoppers, was told to 
‘* Give a little castor oil and rub their gums gently 
with a bone ring.”—(J. J. M., Ormskirk.) 

a eae 
DEFINITION OF A MINISTER. 

A minister, travelling in a country district where 
the road was difficult to find, requested a man by 
the wayside to direct him, naming the place where 
he wanted to go. 

“Well,” said the hedger and ditcher, ‘‘ keep on 
just as you are going about a mile and a half; 
there, at the cross-roads, you will see a minister 
who will direct you to the left; a couple of miles 
further on you will find another minister, who 
will direct you to the right, about three miles 
further; and so on at every fork and cross of the 
road is a minister to tell you which road to take.” 

“Ah,” said the parson, ‘‘what do you call 
ministers ?” 

‘“Why,” said the other, ‘‘those things which 
stand up at the cross-roads with something like a 
hand on them.” 

- “Finger-posts, you mean,” said the preacher, 
“‘why do you call them ministers ?” 

«Because they are always pointing the way to 

other people, but never go themselyes.’—(B. J., 


I am not a builder; I am an 


Holloway.) 


HE NEVER LEARNT THAT. 


‘‘That’s a knowing animal of yours,” said a 
young masher to the keeper of an elephant. 

‘* Very,” was the cool rejoinder. 

‘‘He performs strange tricks and antics, does 
he?” eying the animal through his eye-glass. 

‘“‘Surprising!” retorted the keeper. ‘‘ We've 
learnt him to put money in that box you see far 
away up there. Try him with half-a-crown.’ 

The masher handed the elephant a half-crown 
piece, and sure enough he took it in his trunk and 
placed itin a box high up out of reach. 

‘Well, that’s very extraordinary—astonishing, 
truly. He can take it out again, of course?” 

‘We never learnt him that,” returned the keeper, 
with a roguish leer, and then turned to stir up the 
monkeys and punch the hyenas.—(R. S., Snodland.) 
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AN UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

A good story is told of a parrot who had always 
lived on board ship, but who escaped at some sea- 
port and took refuge in a church. Soon afterwards 
the congregation assembled, and the clergyman 
began preaching, saying that there was no virtue 
in them, and that everyone of them would be lost 
unless they speedily repented. Just as he uttered 
the sentence the parrot shrieked from his hiding- 
place, ‘‘ All hands below.” 

To say that ‘‘all hands” were startled would be 
but a mild way of putting it. The peculiar voice, 
from its unknown source, had much more effect 
upon them than the parson’s voice ever had. He 
waited a moment, and then, a shade or two paler, 
he repeated the warning. 

‘©All hands below!” again rang out from some- 
where. The preacher started from his pulpit, and 
looked anxiously round, inquiring if anybody had 
spoken. ‘‘All hands below!” was the only reply, 
at which the panic-stricken congregation got up, 
and a moment after they all bolted from the church, 
the preacher trying his best to be first, and during 
the time the mischievous bird kept up his yelling, 
‘« All hands below!” 

There was one woman who was lame, and could 
not get out so fast as the rest, and in a very short 
time she was left entirely alone. Just as she was 
about to hobble out, the parrot flew down, and, 
alighting on her shoulder, yelled in her ear, ‘‘ All 
hands below!” 

‘No, no, Mister Devil,” shrieked the old woman, 
‘‘you can’t mean me. I don’t belong here. I go 
to the. other church across the way.’—(R. Jd., 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.) 

; eS ee 
A GOOD REASON. 

On a recent day, when it was raining hard, Mrs, 
Breeze, a well-known advocate of woman’s suffrage, 
entered a tram-car. The vehicle was full, and the 
men on the seats sat closer back, and evinced a 
determination to keep a position of sedentary com- 
fort. Mrs. Breeze cast her eye down the tram, and 
at the same time a man in the corner started to 
rise. 

“Don’t,” said the man next to him, grasping his 
arm ; ‘‘that’s Mrs. Breeze! Don’t you know her? 
She believes in equality of the sexes, woman’s 
suffrage, you know.” % 

The man smiled and got up. 

“Come,” said the speaker, still more impor- 
tunate, ‘‘ you’re not going to give in, are your If 
she thinks she’s equal to a man, let he: stand. 
Give her a dose of her own medicine.” 

But Mrs. Breeze had taken the man’s seat, 
greatly to the discomfiture of the passenger who 
wanted to see her stand. The next day he met the 
stranger in the street. 

‘* Hullo,” he said, ‘‘ you’re the man that gave up 
your seat to Mrs. Breeze! You missed a good 
chance to take her down a little. There waen’t 
another man in the tram who would haye given 
way. Wasn’t impolite, you know—just a little 
joke. What made you getup? Did she hypnotise 


the same. 
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NINTH QUARTERLY’ COMPETITION. 


Commencing December 12th and terminating March 
bith. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. AJ) letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of ou! lication of questions. The source from whence 
the inforr ation is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 

5380. What was the origin of the term ‘On 
tick,” as applied to credit ? 

581. Where is the greatest depth of frost to be 
found P 

582. Which is the most remarkable religious 
city in the world P 

583. What is the simplest invention for which 
a patent has been granted ? 


584. In which country is soap a legal tender ? 

585. Which is the most powerful steamship 
afloat ? 

586. Is it more expensive to live in New York 


than in London ? 
587. Which regiment in the German Army is 
known as the Porcelain Regiment, and why ? 
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REPLIES. 


542,.—THE MALE AND FEMALE VOICES. 


The difference in the tone of the voice of men 
and women arises chiefly from the variation in the 
length of the vocal cord; the longer the cord the 
more slowly it vibrates. The length of the vocal 
cords in men and women differ as follows: In the 
cage of a man their length, when at rest, is generally 
about 73-100ths of an inch, and when they are 
stretched to the greatest «xtent about 93-100ths of 
aninch. In the case of a woman their length 
varies from 51-100ths to 63-100ths of aninch. It 
will, therefore, be seen how it is that a deeper note, 
or one in which there are a smaller number of 
vibrations per second, proceeds from the vocal 
cords of a man than from those of a woman. One 
of the deepest notes sounded by a bass voice is pro- 
duced by no more than eighty double vibrations in 
a second, while a soprano voice can give forth a 
note in which there are 992 such vibrations. Tho 
different quality of the notes depends also, to some 
extent, on the character of the walls of the 
larynx. In women and children these are 
more flexible and smoother than in men. The 
male yoice owes its greater roughness to the 
greater hardness and firmness of the cartilages of 
the male larynx, approaching in old age nearly to 
ossification. Thelarynx of a boy resembles that of a 
woman; but, ashe approaches manhood, it assumes 
amore masculine character, and the voice begins 
to change, or, im common parlance, to ‘‘ break,” 


and, until the change is completed, the voice is. 


imperfect, and unfit for singing. "A soprano singer 
has a yo'y small throat, contralto a size larger, 
tenor large~ still, baritone larger again, and a bass 
voice the largest of all. The compass of male and 
female yoices taken together is about four octaves. 
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545,—LORD MAYORS WHO HAVE DIED IN OFFICE, 

The prefix of Lord to the title of the first 
Magistrate of the City of. London was added by 
Edward III. in 1354 with the style of Right 
Honourable. Since that date fifteen Lord Mayors 
of London haye died during their mayoralty. 
Their names and the years they served are as 
follows: Thomas Hill and Willian Stocker, 1483 
(both these Lord Mayors died in the same year 
from a sweating sickness); William Brown, 1513; 
Sir William Bowyer, 1543; Sir Cuthbert Buckle, 
1593; Thomas Skinner, 1596; John Shorter, 1688. 
whoso place was taken, pro tem., by John 
Cha, man—this gentleman, according to some 


authorities, himself died in office in the following | 


year, 1689; Sir Humphrey Parsons, 1741; Sir 
Robert Godschall, 1742; Sir Samuel Pennant; 
who fell a victim to the gaol fever from presiding 
at tho Sessions, 1750; Thomas Winterbottom, 
1752; Edward Ironside, 1754; William Beckford, 
1770 ; and George Swan Nottage, 1885, One Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has died in office (1888) and one 
Lord Mayor of York (Alderman Matthews, who 
died in September last year). 
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546,—WHERE WOMEN RETAIN THEIR BEAUTY THE 
LONGEST, 


Women in hot and tropical climates both mature 
and fade quickly. They are quite old women 
before they reach the age of forty, and their 
beauty may, as a rule, be said to be lost at least 
five or ten years earlier than that. This applies 
more particularly to India (where females get 
married when quite young children), and the 
tropical regions of Africa, and South America. 
Women living in the temperate regions of the 
earth, on the other hand, retain their beauty much 
longer, keeping it till they have reached and even 
passed the half-century, while in exceptional 
cases it is retained to extreme old age. No- 
where is this more the case than in the United 
Kingdom, where ladies of great beauty may be 
found in almost all parts ot the kingdom, who 
haye retained it, although haying passed the 
allotted term of three-score years and ten. This 
is in part due to the fact that the British girl is 
thoroughly active in her pursuit of healthy 
exercise. To such  oxercises as walking, 
yunning, boating, &c., she owes her exquisite 
form, and her superiority over her American 
sisters; in fact, an Englishwoman of forty looks 
younger than an American at thirty. The 
Circassian women are proyerbially beautiful, but 
at twenty years of age they are long past the day 
mn they would charm the most susceptible of, 

urks. 
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547,—THE MOST CHARITABLE EUROPEAN NATION, 


The United Kirigdom gives far more freely to 
charitable institutions than any other Huropean 
country, France, which comes next, giving very 
little more than half as much as this country. The 
expenditure of the three Huropean countries which 
stand at the head of the list of givers for charitable 
purposes is as follows :— ; 

United Kingdom ... 
France wes 


£10,040,000 
5,554,000 
Italy 2,280,000 


London charities stand for 46 per cent. of the total 
amount given in the United Kingdom, amounting 
to £4,681,000 a year. In Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, and other 
great Continental cities hospitals are subsidised 
largely by Government. In the United Kingdom 
they are supported entirely by voluntary gifts. 


Ot ee 


548,—AMOUNT OF BREAD ANNUALLY CONSUMED IN 
THIS COUNTRY, 


The ayerage weekly consumption of bread in the 
United Kingdom is estimated to be 6:3 lb. per in- 
habitant, so that each person consumes about 
327-6lb. of bread per annum. The population of 
the United Kingdom, according to the 1891 census 
returns, is 37,740,283, so, that the annual sonsump- 
tion of bread in the United Kingdom would amount 
to about 5,473,188 tons. The average weekly con- 
sumption per inhabitant in the different countries 
of Europe has been estimated as follows :—France, 
9-7lb. ; Germany, 11:2lb.; Russia, 9:41b.; 
Austria, 6:Olb. ; Italy, 8:1lb.; Spain, 7:5 Ib.; Low 
Countries, 8°5 lb.; Denmark, 9:1 lb.; Sweden and 
Norway, 65 lb. The general average for Hurope 
is 8:5 lb., while in the United States the weekly 
consumption of bread per inhabitant is 7:5 Ib. It 
is calculated that the British people consume 
annually upwards of 300,000,000 quartern loaves. 
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549,—WHY FOOLSCAP PAPERIS SO CALLED, 

De Vere, in his “Studies in English,” states 
that the word ‘“foolscap” is a corruption of 
“folio shape”; while other writers derive it from 
the Italian foglia capa, a chief or full-sized sheet 
of paper. In a statute of Queen Anne, a particular 
kind of paper is called ‘‘Genoa Foolscap.” — An- 
other authority states that the name arose from the 
fact that the watermark of this paper was formerly — 
a fool’s cap with feather and bells. It is said 
to have prevailed as far back as the thirteenth 
now about two hundred 
years since the mark of the fool’s cap was removed 
from this description of paper, it has still continued 
to retain the name. 
70: 


550,—HAS A DUMB PERSON EVER REGAINED SPEECH ? 

There cannot be an instance of a person born 
dumb regaining speech, for no one can regain what 
he never possessed, though he may acquire it. In 
speaking, however, of persons born dumb we must 
exclude the vast majority of those called deaf and 
dumb, for their inability to speak arises from no 
malformation of the tongue, but they remain 
speechless because, having been deaf from birth or 
early childhood, they have never heard the conver- 
sation of others, nor learned to imitate it. Large 
numbers, who in this sense have been deaf and 
dumb all their lives, haye learned to speak by signs 
or by the motion of the lips, or by. sounds such 
as ordinary persons produce. Itis difficult to tell _ 
generally whether a person is dumb from birth, 
because the defect is not at first suspected. But 
there are cases of real congenital dumbness. bee 
may arise from injury to the lingual nerves, or 
nerves of the tongue, or from general or local 
debility. But it may arise from a visible cause, 
from the child being tongue-tied, the frenum 
lingua, as it is called, or bridle of the tongue—a 
membrane underneath it—extending too far for- 
wards towards the tip of the tongue, so as to 
prevent the tongue being extended or put out. 
This may make it impossible for the child to suck, 
and, if not relieved, may interfere with its speech. 
A surgeon can snip the thin part of the frenum, 
care, however, being taken not to endanger the 
lingual artery. Itis not certain, however, that a 
tongue-tied person could not speak, for Jussien, 
160 years ago, recorded the case of a girl of fifteen 
years old, who had never possessed a tongue, and 
yet could speak without inconvenience, and persons — 
learn to do so who haye had their tongues to a great 
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552,—THE MOST ECCENTRIC WEDDINGS ON 


RECORD, ‘ase 

In this country the most eccentric Nace 
believed to haye been that which took place last 
April at the registrar’s office, South Shields. The 
bridal pair were a little lady mite, only 32 inches 
high, and Professor Hedley, solo euphonium 
player, who is 6 feet in height. The gentleman 
who gave the lady away was Monsieur Hubert, a 
man without arms, who signed as a witness with a 
pen between his teeth, and the bridesmaids were 
Nina (an American giantess, 44 stones in weight) 
and Setonella (the ‘‘ Fire Queen’’). _ The best man 
was Captain Dallas, 7 feet 10 inches in height; and — 
General Metilene, 29} inches in height, formed one 
of the party. The wedding celebrated by Dean 
Swift in the open air in a thunderstorm was perhaps 
equally eccentric. At its conclusion he gave the 
following certificate :— : 


“Under a tree in stormy weather, 
I joined this man and woman together. 
May only He who rules the thunder, 
Put this.man and woman asunder.” 


Another curious wedding took place in Berkshire 
—the bridegroom was 85, and his bride 83 
years of age. Six maiden ladies, each over 70 
years of age, acted as bridesmaids; six grand- 
daughters of the bridegroom strewed flowers in the 
path of the happy couple, and four grandsons of the 
bride sang a nuptial song composed expressly for 
the occasion by the parish clerk, = tse 


ee 
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SPARE MOMENTS 


~ THE ORIGINAL MUNGHHAUSEN, 


A CURIOUS AND TRAGIC STORY. 


"There appeared in Halberstadt, in the spring of 
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One night 


the year 1702, a handsome, well-dressed stranger, 
with distinguished manners, who called himself 
Baron Carl Friedrich Munchhausen. He came 
there, he said, to claim some estates that belonged 
to his family, but which had been leased and the 
_leases were about to expire. He gaye out that he 
belonged to that branch of the family which was 

_ settled in Courland, near Golding. His father, 

_ Lieutenant-Colonel Munchhausen, was dead, and 
the supervision of the family property had devolved 
on himself. He had trayelled much, and had met 
with surprising adventures. 

Through his lawyer he had made the acquaint- 
ance of and married a middle-aged spinster named 
Anne Margaret Heintz, daughter and heiress of a 
counsellor lately deceased. 

Both parties were content—the lady, because her 
husband had given her a title; the gentleman, 
because at the time he was embarrassed for money, 
and his bride was ready to let him sell one or two 
of her houses in Halberstadt to provide the funds 
he needed. . : 

The baron treated her with kindness and courtesy, 
and dazzled her vain mind with the pictures he 
Ene of the wealth that would eventually come to 

im. 

The pair lived as though they were already in 
receipt of the revenues of estates which were all, 
curiously enough, in dispute, and could only be 
recovered by actions at law; and to pay for this 
extravagance, more of the baroness’s property had 
to be sold. 

_ In order to expedite legal proceedings, the 
_ baron now proposed to visit the North of Germany 
with his wife; she saw no objection, and in May, 
1703, the travellers arrived at Jever, where the 
drost, or high sheriff, was a Munchhausen. In the 
~ neighbourhood was property belonging to the Cour- 
land Munchhausens, and on this the baron attempted 
to raise mortgages. The tenants received him with 
respect, not doubting for an instant that the stately 
noble with ribbon and star was their lord; the 
notaries doubted quite as little. Only the money- 
pee desired delay and inspection of the title 
ceeds. Z 
As in duty bound, directly on their arrival the 
baron and baroness called on their relatives, the 
Drost Munchhausen and his wife, andclaimed a kin- 
ship, which could be proved by pedigree, and 
which established a certain cousinship. It does 
not seem that the sheriff doubted that his visitor 
was what he pretended, and received him accord- 
ingly. Entertainments were given, and the baron 
and baroness were introduced to the best society of 
the neighbourhood. ‘The cousinship, it is true, 
was distant, for the Courland Munchhausens were a 
branch somewhat remote, but a stout, well- 
endowed branch, not to be disregarded. 

The baron talked a great deal about his travels 
and extraordinary adventures. One day he told 
Madame von Munchhausen that his first wife had 
been a daughter of Major-General von Werder. 
Madame yon Munchhausen was puzzled, as it 
happened that she knew the Von Werders, and 
next day, when the baron called, she fold him that 
his story perplexed her, as Major-General yon 
Werder had but one daughter, who wag married to 
a gentleman named Haseler, in Saxony. ‘The 
baron turned crimson, stuttered, and finally 
admitted that his story had been rodomontade— 
that he had never been married before he took his 
present wife. Te 

One would haye supposed that this would have 
ca the eyes of the neighbourhood to the 

aracter of the man, and provoked inquiries. But 
it did not. People laughed, and said he was a 


- boaster, and that perhaps his travels were as 


fictitious as his matrimonial adventures; but it 
did not occur to them that he was ot the Baron 
Munchhausen he gave himself out to be. 


_ | her presents, just like Mr. Brown, who 
the baron’s secretary, Monsieur Folte, ' marry her.” 


dined with the baron and his lady in their apart- 
ments. After dinner, at which the baron was 
silent, he said : 

*Folte, I am out of spirits; let us make an even- 
ing of it, and get roaringly drunk !”’ 

Folte declined the invitation; he had work to do 
at home, lettersto answer, and at ten o’clock he 
retired to his lodgings. As heleft, he saw that a 
maid was busy cleaning and arranging a reception- 


room, in which carpenters had been engaged | 


that day. The baroness had desired that tho 
cleaning might be postponed till the morrow, but 


the baron insisted upon its being finished that } 


night. The girl continued her work till midnight, 
and then, tired out, lay down in the kitchen to 
sleep. 

Suddenly, about one o’clock inthe morning, cries 
were heard in the street. 

‘‘Murder! Thieves! Help! I am robbed! My 
wife is murdered!” 

The maid was roused; so also was the serving- 
boy; and the baron appeared in his dressing- 
gown, profoundly agitated. Folte was sent for, 
windows opened, and citizens, waked by the cries, 
asked what was the matter. Monsieur Folte ap- 
peared half-dressed, with a drawn sword. Some 
of the neighbours hastily clothed themselves and 
entered the house. 

They found the baron wringing his hands in 
despair by the bedside of his wife, who had been 
shot through the head. The baroness was still 
breathing, but was unconscious and unable to 
speak. ‘There was no sign of a struggle. The 
coverlet was smooth; the poor woman lay in the 
bed as one who had fallen quietly asleep. She 
had evidently been shot whilst asleep. The back 
door of the house was open, and near it was the 
baron’s box, in which he kept his valuables, 
broken open and robbed of its contents. 

The police acted with such promptitude that 
suspicion soon fell on the baron; he was arrested, 
and it became evident that he was an impostor, 
who had married seyeral wives under as many 
different names. 

For a long time the magistrates of Jeyer were 
in doubt as to who the man really was. Of his 
guilt they had little doubt. He was embarrassed 
for money, and he had made his wife draw out a 
will constituting him her sole heir in the eyent of 
her death. 

He was finally put to the torture to extract a con- 
fession, but though he confessed, he would not 
admit that the murder was premeditaded. He said 
he had shot her in a fit of drunkenness; but the 
servants testified that the baron was not drunk on 
the night in question. 

Sentence was pronounced against him that he 
should be broken on the wheel, but the Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst commuted the sentence to execution 
with the sword. He was executed under the name 
of Fabian yon Sternburg, Baron Scharrenschild ; 
but it was never discovered who he really was, 
whence he came, and what were his antecedents 
before he appeared under that name and title, one of 
several. a 

Such is the curious and tragic story of Barcn 
Munchhausen, a story that was talked about 
throughout Germany, and was not readily forgotten. 
“Any impostor who appeared in a place without cre- 
dentials, who gave himself out to be a baron, and 
talked of his wonderful travels, the duels ho had 
fought, and his adventures among sayages, was said 
to be another Baron Munchhausen. 
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Maggy: ‘‘She married to spite somebody, I 
believe.” 

Jenny: “Whom? Do you know?” 

“*T don’t know; but it looks as if it were her 
husband.” i 3 
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Small Boy: ‘You're in love with my sister, 
aren't you?” ~ 3 
Sappy: ‘‘ How do you know that?” 
- Small Boy: ‘‘ Because you are always sending 
8 going to 


THE WITNESS SCORED. 


‘Do you think, then, that the defendant was in 
the right P”’ asked a young lawyer of an elderly 
and cautious witness. 

‘‘ Well, were it not that—” 

“Come, come!” interrupted the lawyer. ‘‘ We 
have had enough of ‘wells’ and ‘buts.’ I asked 
you a plain question; I want a plain answer. Was 
he right? Yes or no?” 

*‘T really cannot reply ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to such a 
question. Hither answer would be misleading. 
You see [——” 

** Do you mean to say, sir,” stormed the lawyer, 
working himself into a state of great indignation, 
“that you could frame a question to which I could 
reply yes orno?” : 

‘Oertainly I could,” said the old gentleman, 
quietly. 

“‘Then let us hear it,” said the man of law, 
turning with a smile of incredulity to the judge 
and the jury. ‘‘By all means let us hear the 
question.” ; 

Oalmly the old gentleman settled his eyeglasses 
on his nose, and leaning on the edge of the 
witness-box he regarded the lawyer for a second or 
two. 

‘* Will you tell us?” he asked, very deliberately, 
‘‘whether, in your opinion—in your own opinion, 
mind you—I cannot conceive any one else enter- 
taining the slightest doubt whatsoever on the 
matter—whether you are as big a fool as you 
look P”’ 

When the roar of laughter from bench, bar, jury 
and spectators at the young lawyer’s dilemma had 
died away, the latter was heard to faintly intimate 
that he had finished with the witness. : 


a 
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‘‘ What makes you féel so uncomfortable when 
you haye done wrong?” asked a teacher who was 
lecturing his pupils on conscience. : 

‘‘My father’s leather strap,” answered a little 
boy. 

——0: —— 

Editor: ‘‘The only way to succeed in the news- 
paper business is to give the people what they 
want.” 

Friend: ‘‘ Have you got a fiye-pound note you 
can let me have?” 


Seo eee 


They were making lemonade, and the prettiest 
girl of the party asked : 

‘‘ Where is Jack L——? I want him to help us.” 

«Why do you want him ?” asked her friend. 

** Because,” was the artless answer, ‘‘ he’s such 
@ good squeezer.” 


——:0:—— 


‘*Oh, papa,” cried the sweet girl, ‘‘I hope you 
didn’t hurt Arthur!” 

“Hurt nothing!” yelled the old man, limping 
around and holding his foot in his hand—‘ hurt 
nothing! And you tell Arthur that the next time 
he comes around here with bricks in his coat-tail 
pockets, there'll be blood! Wough! My foot’s 
broken !” 


—:0:— 


**Té won't come off my finger,” murmured the 
young lady, who had been so rash as to try on a 
ring which the young man had bought for his 
sister. ‘‘I am afraid that to get your ring you 
will have to take my hand withit.” It was a 
plump, pretty, and pattable hand, too. So, aftera 
little reflection, the young man concluded to take 
it with all the appurtenances belonging thereto. 


3 0os———s3 
‘‘Henry asked me to be his wife, last night,” 
she told her chum. 3 
‘“Oh,; I’m so delighted, Gertrude. And how did 
it happen ?”’ - : 
‘« Well, he just asked me, and I said ‘ Yes,’ and 
then he just stood wp and folded his arms.” 
“What! Was he no more interested than 
that?” 


«©QOh, but, you see, I was in them when he folded 
them,” 
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Letters from Leaders, 


Correspondence for this page ia invited. 
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DOES IT PAY TO BE YOUNG? 
To the Editor of ‘Sparx MoMENTs.” 

Dear Sre,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Perpetual 
Youth,” whose letter appeared in a recent number 
of SPARE MoMENTS, is curiously blind to his own 
advantages. He complains of his youth, and still 
more of his youthful appearance. Time will soon 
remedy this, and in chitty years, if I am not 
much mistaken, he will be prepared to barter all 
the success and wealth he may have obtained in 
exchange for his departed youth. 

Surely it pays to be young! How many men 
are there walking the streets of London and of our 
other great cities who can find no employment, 
because masters of labour require younger and more 
energetic men P 

Do we not see the young man successful every- 
where? When youth departs, energy, hope, and 
the power to enjoy too often go with it. LEventhe 
successful man fails to fully appreciate his wealth 
and position when age creeps upon him, while to 
the man who has failed there is nothing so bitter as 
the knowledge that he is getting old. 

As for ‘‘ Perpetual Youth’s” non-success in the 
realms of love, I should imagine that to be due 
rather to his disposition or mental deficiencies than 
to his youthful appearance. 

If a man has not sufficient nous to make love to 
a woman and convince her that he is in earnest, he 


‘deserves to be condemned ‘o perpetual bachelor- 


hood. I fear your corres ondent is childish in 
intellect as well as in appea”snce. 


Faithfully yours, 
Not Yer Op. 
10: 


SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY P 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SparE Moments.” 


Dear Sir,—I was very yee to read in your 
interesting paper the sensible letter of ‘‘ Constance 
S——” upon the above subject. 

I have been tight-laced to an extent that few 
girls have, and have seen a good deal of the prac- 
tice in the Viennese school, where my younger 
sister and myself were educated. My father ob- 
tained a good Government appointment in Vienna 
twelve years ago when I was eleven, and so we 
migrated, and lived there till last Christmas. 

I am inclined to think that the Viennese have 
the r ost beautiful figures (as a general rule) in the 
world, and it is largely owing to the strict training 
to which they are subjected. Every girl who is to 
move in good society should have as much care be- 
pouve upon her figure as upon her education or her 

ace. 

The systematic, gradual training in yogue at the 
school which my sister and I attended was most 
beneficial and successful. Every.girl at the school 
(there were thi boarders and over forty day 
scholars) had individual attention, and even the 
rather stout girls had quite slender waists. 

The largest waist in the school that I 1emember 
was not more than twenty inches, and as the girl (a 
German) was naturally stout, this looked quite 
small, The smallest was thirteen inches; the girl 
(a daughter of Count K——-) was a Viennese, and 
naturally of tall and slender build. Her figure 
was simply adorable. There were lots of girls well 
under seventeen inches, and when I left school I 
was able, without much trouble and scarcely any 
discomfort, to get myself to fourteen and a-half 
inches. My sister, when she left, two years later, 
laced habitually to fourteen inches. 

When we returned to London last November, 
ma was very desirous that we should keep our 
waists as small as ever, as they were so much 
admired. We stil do so in the house, but not out 
of doors, as last Christmas when in Regent-street 
shopping with fifteen-inch waists we found that our 
extreme slenderness attracted so much notice that 
now we do not lace to less than seventeen inches 
when going out of doors. 


Several of the ‘‘society” papers inserted 
paragraphs about our figures. One said: ‘‘ We 
noticed one afternoon this week in Regent-street 
two sisters who were the ‘observed of all 
observers’ on account of their personal attractions, 
magnificent figures, and almost incredibly slender 
waists. For usto hazard a guess as to their size 
is perhaps presumptuous, but a lady friend who was 
with us gave a verdict of ‘well under sixteen 
inches!’” Another paper said much the same 
thing, adding, ‘‘ Dress reformers will be horrified 
to hear that these smiling victims of the staylace 
were neither ‘pasty ’ faced, red-nosed, nor deathly 
pale; but, on the contrary, were altogether 
charming.” 

Certainly tightest of tight lacing has n >t hurt us, 
nor any of the girls we know. ; 

I think that all girls should be encouraged to 
obtain a fine and slender figure. 


Yours sincerely, 
November 28, 1891. MARGARET M. L. 
20: 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SpAnz= Moments.” 


Drar Srr,—I have been seen. interested in 
reading the different opinions on the above subject. 
I quite agree with the ‘‘Man in the Street” 
that tight-lacing is a most injurious as well as 
ridiculous fashion of the present day, and one I 
hope in time will be utterly abandoned. To me 
the idea is absurd for girls to lace themselves into 
corsets four or fiye sizes smaller than the natural 
size of their waist. It does not give them a 
pret appearance—far from that. In fact, they 
ook very awkward and uncomfortable. The 
majority of men—men of sound sense—prefer 
a lady with a twenty to twenty-two inch waist, 
rather than a waist of seventeen or eighteen 
inches; in short, they are the ridicule of the 
sterner sex. They cannot take good sound exer- 
cise, simply because the body has no room to 
expand, to say nothing of the continual pain 
they put themselves in. The fact is, they look 
more like walking lamp-posts in female attire 
than human beings. I hope some of the ladies 
of the present day will give up the horrid 
fashion, and cast it from them as we would cast 
away a vile reptile, and that they may soon find 
plenty of room far better than tight lacing. I 
was much amused by the way ‘‘ Constance S——” 
caught her hubbie. Is itnot rather unusual, Sir, 
for a man to fall in love with a girl’s waist, 
which Constance’s husband seems to have done? 
He is a man of very funny choice, I should 
think, and, to say the least, of very little common 
sense. I hope ‘‘ Constance ” will be one of the many 
to find the practice of tight lacing more injurious 
and not quite so becoming to the sterner sex as 
she seems to imagine. Trusting you will spare a 
short space in your interesting weekly to insert 
this, Yours, &c., 


PLENTY OF Room. 
———_:0: 
SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Sparz MomEnTs.” 


Sir,—The answer signed ‘‘ Twenty-six” to the 
question ‘Should Flirting be Discouraged?” 
is very interesting, and quite to the point. 
Flirting should certainly be discouraged ; it 1s not 
ony, dishonourable, but despicable, and little do 
girls or fellows know the harm it does. I know a 
young fellow who had to give up his young lady 
through her flirting propensities. He had days 
and iS of fretting and sleeplessness; went to 
Scotland to see if a change would do him good ; 
from there to Ireland. e then commenced to 
drink, and spent most of his time in bars, music- 
halls and similar places, to drown the thoughts of 
her of whom he was devotedly fond. Now, if the 
young lady could have seen the havoc her flirt- 
ing had caused to the young fellow—for sho 
loved him—I am sure she would have been 
lech ee at her folly. However, after two 
months of this sort of life his parents wrote 
asking him to come home at once. as all would be 
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right. He never remembers leaving Belfast, he 


had got into such a state with drink. After a ami Bs 
called 


or two’s quiet rest at home, the young lady 


on him. Then the dramatic part came in, sho 


sobbing with arms round his neck, he, cold and 
distant, but inwardly wishing with all his heart 
to make it up again—which they did. They are 
now married and deyoted to each other, and have 
six charming children. He is not a teetotaler, 
but should he come home a little elevated (which 
is very rare) he always blames his stay in Ireland. 
Trusting I have not encroached too much on your 
valuable space, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
I'u THE MAN. 
Off the Eddystone. : r 
—_——:0: ———_ 
CLERKING ON £1 A WEEK. 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE MoMENTS.” 


Dear Srr,—The article in a recent issue of 
Spare Moments, entitled ‘‘ Clerking on £1 @ 
Week,” not only gives a warning to parents, but 
also reads a lesson to School Boards, for it has 
become a common object to teach children maay 
of the higher grades of education, instead of 
simply instructing them in the branches most 
suited to their after life to be gauged by taking 
as a basis the position of their parents. - 

A question may be put, ‘‘ Why should not poor 
people’s children have the same educational 
advantages as the rich?” The article ‘‘Clerking 
on_£1 a week” replies to this admirably when it 
says that ‘They want to haye white hands and be 
genteel.” There can be no possible objection to 
the latter, but what about the former? If white 
hands are looked upon as a necessity, who is to do 
the work that soils the hands and ofttimes the 
face as well? Also, what kind of work is to be 
found for the white-handed majority? _ ee 

Giveour boys a good education inreading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and what spare moments there are 
left, let them be devoted to moral and physical 
instruction. After a boy has left school, should he 
have the desire and capabilities for higher educa- 
tion—with a probable chance of earning a living 


with such—there are heaps of opportunities for him _ 3 


to indulge himself. ruly yours, 2 
Birmingham, Nor A CLERK. 


—— 0: -—-—— 
WHY DO WOMEN DRESS WELL? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpArE MoMENTS.” 
Sir,—I too have read with great interest the 


letters inserted on the above subject, but do not 
agree with ‘‘ Bachelor” or his ‘‘ Friend” in what 3 


they have said about it. 

I think that the ladies, 
have had decidedly the best of the argument, and, 
with their sensible, if at times satirical, remarks, 


said ample to conyince or satisfy the curiosity of 


two indiscriminating male correspondents. 


To a sensible man the reason why women dress — 


well is simple enough. It is because they cannot 
help it; it comes natural to them, no matter what 


their social life may be, to dress with good taste. 


Does it not show tact and discrimination on their 


patt in selecting colours and style to suit their 


faces and figures? Of course it does, and we men 
always admire a well-dressed woman. It is one 
of her chief characteristics, There is no ‘‘ catch- 
ing” about it. When yousee a girl or a woman 
dressed to ‘‘catch” a man, you will find they are 
‘‘ over dressed,” and not well dressed. And who is 
it they catch? Why, in the majority of cases, 


some ‘‘ovyer-dressed” fop of a fellow. And how 


ridiculous they look as they walk along. = 
I believe ce are some fellows who would 

follow a broom handle if it were clothed in female 

attire. Fancy men, as they 


woman’s clothes! What ought we to say of such 


men? Simply what an Irish judge once told a ~~ 
prisoner: ‘It’s a good thing for their wives they are 


not married.” 


Bristol. 


Gar 


‘Yours truly, 
jee 5 


without exception, . 


call themselves, say- — » 
ing that they were ‘‘ ultimately caught” by a — 


J 
; 
; 
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The following story has been judged to be the 

_ best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 

ao for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, es ; 


Mr, JoHN APPLETON, 
10, Railway Terrace, 
Southport. 


A fateful Meeting, 


THE BURGLAR’S SURPRISE. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER I. 
“OUT FOR THE NIGHT.” 


2) HE word “Christmas” to many 
% persons recalls pleasing and happy 
memories, but to Peter Jackson the 
word was little more than a word. 
_ As a matter of fact, he was not over 
of this period of the year. The festivities 
which were then pretty general, and which often 
took place at night and extended into the small 
hours, interfered with his ‘profession.’ Mr. 
Jackson could best work at night-time, and when 
_ absolute quietness, unbroken even by the measured 
tread of the constable on duty, reigned around; 


and nothing irritated him more than carol-singers 


making ‘‘night hideous,” or evening parties ina 


’ locality to which ‘“‘ business” might have taken 


him; these things were decidedly detrimental to 
- success, 
Asa rule, indeed, Mr. Jackson endeavoured to 
so order his ‘‘ business” as to make himself inde- 
pendent of it for maintenance while the festivities 
tate; but one Christmas time, to 
- which the reader’s attention is directed, he found 
himself, owing in a greater measure to an extra- 
oréinary vigilance on the part of the police, “‘ stone 
broke.” And ashe ‘must live, like other folks,” 
and ‘‘wanted to enjoy himself as other people 
were doing,” he naturally turned to the ‘‘ profes- 
sion” to supply him with the ‘‘ needful.” Had he 
been of a less independent spirit, Mr. Jackson 
migih very easily have obtained sufficient funds to 
help him over the few weeks of festivities in 
comfort, but though himself ever ready to 
assist necessitous ‘‘ professors,” he would never 
crave for like assistance. In the profession he was 
eatly respected, as one of the most successful of 
urglars; but, as he was of a gloomy disposi- 
tion, taciturn, and far from sociable, his-company 
_ was not particularly sought after, nor did he desire 
it. He seemed to distrust everybody. He was 
continually on the move, and, in short, those who 
did admire his ‘‘burgling” abilities were content 
to shrug their shoulders, and hazard the opinion 
“that, somehow or other, they did not believe 
Jackson was altogether square here!” pointing to 
their own by no means over - prepossessing 
craniums. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Ts ’00 SAN’ CLOUS?” 


' From what has already been stated, the reader 
‘will not be surprised if, just on _ the 
stroke of twelve one Christmas Eve, he be 
introduced to Peter Jackson engaged in his un- 
lawful and dangerous calling in the upper rooms of 
the residence of one of the most flourishing trades- 
men in the city. The family had long since retired 
for the night, for with them the motto, “ Harly to 
and early to rise,” was not merely quoted to 
friends, but acted upon, and the deep breathing 
and the occasional snorts and snores which eyen 
_ reached the ear of Jackson were evidence that some 
of the household, at any rate, were sleeping. But 


<a yuite man was p. y, intensely, on the alert. 
_ Usually cool and composed over his nefarious 
oS ie eo ag 
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speedily as possi 
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nervous 


work, he was this night excessivel 
strove to 


and fearful. Oft he cursed himself an 


overcome his terrors but all in vain. LHvery gust 


of wind caused him to start as one who had been 
stabbed, every creak, every rattle of the door or 
window, almost put him to flight. Then suddenly 
the moon, ss had hitherto been hid behind 
thick, murky clouds, shot its beams into the room 
through the half-drawn blinds. Jackson let fall 
some small article which he had picked up in the 
room, and though in reality the sound of the fall 
was scarcely audible, to Jackson, in his highly- 
strung condition, the noise was as the discharge of 
a gun, 

‘* It’s no use,” he muttered, ‘I shall have to go 
now, and before the moon disappears again too. 
I can’t tell what’s come over me to-night.” 

And with these words he hastily but noiselessly 
gathered together his booty, stowed it away 
in a small bag, and was about to quit the room 
when the dvor was thrown open, and by the 
light of the moon the man saw standing before 
him a wee little creature of not more than five 

ears of age, in her night dress and so sleepy- 
ooking. 

To say that the burglar was astonished is but 
poorly to express his state. With eyes fixelon the 
child, he stood as if rooted tothe spot. The little 
one on her part seemed for a moment frightened and 
inclined to cry, but, perceiving the bag in the 
burglar’s hand, she brightened up, and, holding up 
a stocking, lisped in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper : 

‘« Please, is’00 San’ Cloos ?” 

What a situation for aman like Jackson! Never 
yet had he had to fight for liberty or life, but none 
who knew him would have hesitated to say that 
at close quarters he would prove a dangerous 
customer. Yet here in the presence of that 
defenceless, confiding little being, he felt cowed, 
almost stupefied. Black as he was, he felt that not 
for the world could he strike down that child there. 
But the instinct of self-preservation asserted itself ; 
the household might be aroused any minute. 
Immediate action was necessary. Quietly push- 
ing the door to again, he whispered to the child: 

‘* Little girl must not make a noise, or Santa 
Claus will go.” 

The little creature smiled and nodded her head. 
“No,” was the reply, ‘‘ I'll be still as little mousey. 
But, pease, ’oo’s not filled my stockin’ as mamma 
say ’0o “ould.” 

And she held out the stocking towards him. 

Jackson took it half mechanically. The tears 
started to his eyes. For a moment he forgot his 
perilous position, and he was again a little child 
when Santa Claus was as firmly believed in by him 
as he was by the creature before him ; and when his 
first thought on the Christmas morning was for 
the well-filled stocking, which never failed. 

But what was that? Surely the opening of a 
door? He bent down hurriedly to the child and 
bade her go back to bed quietly and without a 
word, and Santa Claus would fill the stocking. 
With a joyful smile she followed his bidding, and 
Jackson anxiously listened to the pit-pat of her 
footsteps until they died away in the distance. 

Then the man looked at the bag in his hand con- 
taining the plunder, and muttered: ‘‘No, I cannot 
take it; not after this. O God! if I had the inno- 
cence of that child! I had it once, but——.” 

Now the house was in an uproar. The child had 
been unable to find her room again, and had in her 
dismay beaten upon one of the bed-room doors, 
crying at the same time for ‘‘mamma.” The room 
happened to be the parents’, and both were aroused 
ak recognised in a moment their Ida’s voice. 
Astonished, bewildered, the father opened the door, 
and was the more puzzled when the child, now in 
the presence of its parents, prattled on about haying 
been to see Santa Claus. r 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TWO MEET AGAIN, 


- Meanwhile, Jackson, having thrown his booty 
down again, ao to get away from the house as 
je, and he might haye succeeded, 
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so far as the occupants were concerned, had not he, in — 
descending te stairs, slipped, and being unable to 
recover himself, rolled down almost the full length 
of the staircase with a noise which filled the whoie 
house. The tradesman’s wife screamed, and the 
tradesman himself, who was still questioning Ida, 
whispered hurriedly to his wife, and- handing 
the child over to her, he seized a reyolyer 
(and his was just such a cool and courageous 
nature as was likely to make the weapon in 
his hands a deadly one), and stole softly from 
the. room. On the landing he met his son with a 

ight. 

a What’s to do, father ?”’ he inquired. 

“Hush!” was the reply ; ‘‘ follow me as quickly 
as you can.” 

And he sped on down the staircase, followed by 
his son. At the foot they found Jackson, still 
too stunned to make any resistance or any reply 
to the tradesman’s question. Between them they 
carried him to the kitchen. 

‘* Hold the light to his face, Bernard,” said the 
father; ‘‘ and let us see who the rascal is.” 

Bernard did so. The tradesman gazed on his 
features in silence for a moment or two, and then 
he paled to the very lips. 

“That will do!”’ he almost gasped. ‘‘ You had 
better go and pacify the others. -I can settle with 
this man.” 

The son hesitated and looked curiously at-his 
father. 

“Go!” said the father again, almost harshly ; 
‘* but leave the light.” 

The young man without another word left the 
room. 

Thereupon the tradesman lit the gas, and after 
forcing a few drops of brandy between the lips of 
the uninvited guest, waited impatiently his 
recovery. Soon Jackson opened his eyes, and gazed 
round for a few minutes in bewilderment. Then 
he suddenly understood his situation. 

“Well, have you sent for the peele-s?” he 
asked half-surlily. 

No reply was made. 

“‘T gay,” he began again, and then he took a 
good steady look at his capturer. 

“Good God!’ he exclaimed half-rising, and 
then falling back again, ‘It’s my brother 
William !” 

“Yes,” calmly replied the other, toying with his 
revolver. ‘Though it is fifteen years since we last 
met, I recognised you. Peter, I once had some 
love for you, but—but——” 

He paused, looked from his reyolyer to the man ~ 
before him, and back again. 

“I have a position to maintain,” he continued 
slowly, ‘‘a respectable position, and a blot on my 
character might be fatal both to myself and my 
family. And I have still ambitious aims. I don’t 
know, but——” 

He hesitated again, and fingered the weapon in 
his hand significantly. 

But his brother seemed to have forgotten his 
very presence. He buried his face in his hands 
and remained motionless for some time. Then he 
looked up and said quietly : 

‘* Brother, that child of yours came to ask me if 
I was Santa Olaus. Had you come, I should 
probably have murdered you, but not that child. 
She seemed the very picture of our Bella, whom 
you and I loved. Her fall was my fall. O God, 
if I could blot out the past, I would begin a new 
life, but with that before me, repentance is in 
vain!” 

His brother heard this unmoved. He, too, 
seemed to have sunk into a reverie. 

‘* Brother ! ” exclaimed Peter at last, and holding 
out his hand. ‘‘ Forgive me this time—let me go, 
and I promise you [ will never cross your path 
again.” 

‘‘Stand back!” said the brother, pointing the 
revolyer at him. ‘‘I haye not yetmade up my 
mind what to do with you.” 

Petersank back into the chair, and, with acurse on 
the hard heart of his brother, drew a revolver which 
the other had overlooked in his hasty search and 
shot himself through the head. He died without a 
groan. é 
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‘‘He killed himself rather than fall into the 
hands of the police,” said the successful tradesman 
at the inquest, and the public admired the coolness, 
the nerve, and the courage of the latter, but none 
knew his eecret. 


Hh 


PAT SCORED ONE. 


Pat, having a situation as cook to a bachelor 
gentleman, was one day given a chicken 
to roast for dinner. When the bird was ready 
for the table, Pat thought he would like one of 
the legs, so, cutting one off, he browned the 
bird again, and took it to the dining-room. 

“Pat,” said his master, ‘‘ what haye you done 
with the other leg?” 

‘‘ What other leg, sir?” said Pat. 

‘Why, don’t you see that one leg is missing ?” 
said his master. 

: “Well,” said Pat, ‘that bird only had one 
eg.” 

: “No! no!” said his master, ‘‘ all fowls have 
wor?” 

But Pat stood out that this bird only had one. 

‘‘ Well,” said his master, ‘‘after dinner I will 
take you round to the farm, and show you that you 
are wrong.” 

So after dinner Pat, not feeling at all com- 
fortable, accompanied his master to the farm. 

No sooner had they arrived than Pat saw the 
birds roosting. ‘‘ There,” he cried : ‘I knew they 
only had one leg.” 

“Wait a minute,” said his master, ‘‘ and I will 
show you that you are wrong.” So going close to 
the birds and saying ‘“‘Sh—! Sh—!” down came 
a other leg. ‘‘ Now, what do you say to that, 

at £ » 

“Ah,” said Pat, ‘‘but you never said ‘Sh!—Sh!’ 
to the bird you had for dinner, or that might have 
put down the other leg.” 


—— 


Nowadays a washerwoman will spend hours over 
a single line—and she earns quite as much money 
as Inany poets; too. 
——:0: —— 
Young man, don’t brag too much of your 
ancestry. You must remember that your first 


parents couldn't show a marriage certificate to 
saye ‘em. 


——:0:—— 

Infant Mistress (to children): “You must not 
play tramways to-day; it is Sunday.” 

Little One (simply): ‘‘ Please, miss, we ain't; 
wo's playin’ foonerals,” 

——:0:-—— 

“Why are not our girls strong ?” asks a con- 
temporary. 

This is absurd, for they are strong. Many a one 


of ’em has been known to sit on a eat, strappin 
man, and hold him down a whole sroniey: ite 


—~—!0: — 


_. Mrs. De Fino: ‘‘Here’s my new bonnet. Isn’t 
ita darling? Only thirty shillings.” . 
Mr. De Fine: ‘You said bonnets could be 
bought at from fiye shillings up.” 
Mrs. De Fine: ‘Yes, dear. This is one of the 
ups. 


—0—— 


Pipkin (addressing Captain of Ocean Liner) : 

& ee! long oe it ate to reach the other side ?” 
aptain: “‘Six days, if we don’t hay 

trouble with the boilers.” ean 

Pipkin : ‘‘ But if we do haye trouble ?” 


Captain: ‘‘We may get there a good deal 
sooner.” ; 


——:0:—— 


Mary: ‘‘Isn’t Miss Gowith’s hat too sweet for 
anything ?”’ 

Mabel: ‘‘ Yes; perfectly lovely. But I believe 
her dressmaker could make a clothes-prop look 
graceful.” 

“Yes; I believe you. But yo te 
dressmaker, too, don’t you?” 6 i . ys 


| 3,815,544, and at 
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LONDON DAY BY DAY. 


SOME INTERESTING ITEMS. 


For the information of readers generally, and 
more especially those in the country who may have 
never seen the great Metropolis, a few facts about 
‘‘ the first city in the world,” will prove interesting. 
London may be said to be a little world in itself, 
for there are men of all countries and climes in it, 
You meet with every variety of human opinion and 
human character within its vast circumference, and 
there is no other Metropolis in the world which can, 
in this respect, be compared withit. It is computed 


that there are, on an ayerage, nearly 500,000 


strangers at all times, staying only for a few days, 
in London. The number of Scotchmen supposed 
to be in London, is 250,000, being within a, few 
thousands of the population of Edinburgh. The 
number of Irishmen is computed at 450,000, being 
neatly equal to the population of Dublin. The 
number of foreigners in the Metropolis is calculated 
to be about 500,000. 

We have often been struck with the circumstance 
of meeting with so few persons, comparatively, who 
were born in the Metropolis. Take any fifty grown 
up individuals with whom you happen to be incom- 
pany, and the probability is you will not find more 
than one or two who first drew their breath in 
London. So very few is the number of those born 
in the Metropolis, compared with those who have 
come from some other part of the world to settle in 
it, that, if two persons chance to be speaking about 
a third, the one is sure, as a matter of course, to ask 
the other what part of the country he comes from, 
provided he supposes his friend can furnish him 
with the desired information. 

Perhaps there is no place in the world which so 
frequently changesits inhabitants as London. They 
are constantly shifting. It is computed that on an 
average a hundred thousand people enter it daily, 
while nearly an equal number depart from it, con- 
veyed in 2,200 trains, the number which leayés 
London every twenty-four hours. It islikea great 
vortex, drawing persons from all parts of the world 
into it, and, after whirling them about a short time, 
again throwing them out. One large class of 
persons come to it on business, and when that is 
done, return to the country. Others come in quest 
of employment, and, not being successful in the 
search, quit it for some other part of the 
kingdom or of the world. A third class visit 
the Metropolis for purposes of pleasure, and 
probably remain in it as long as their 
money lasts, which few men of pleasure find to be 
any very lengthened period, and then return home, 
to lament their folly, with the addition, it may be, 


.of a shattered frame to an empty pocket; while 


there is a yery large class of persons who come to 
it from every part of the country on their way to 
the various quarters of the globe, because it has 
facilities peculiar to itself, for starting to every 
spot of the habitable world. Supposing a person 
were to walk up and down Cheapside for a whole 
day, and it were possible for him to have a perfect 
recollection of the distinctive features of every 
human face he saw, he would be surprised, on 
repeating the task a month afterwards, at the vast 
disproportion of the persons he had seen before 
and those who now passed him for the first time. 
Two acquaintances may be in London for forty 
or fifty years without ever meeting together 
by accident in the streets. 
who in their schoolboy days in the country 
were bosom companions, who have been forty 
years in town without once crossing each other's 
paths. In 1881, the population of London, %.e., 
the Registrar - General’s area, amounted to 
resent it is no less than 
4,201,156. This total does not include the population 
ofthe suburban districts of London, which though 
not in the Registrar-General’s area, are yet within 
the police district. Including the suburbs, the popu- 
lation is 6,633,332. As to the wealth of London, 
there exist no data for coming to a positive con- 
clusion; but a conjecture may be made on the 


subject when we mention that the yearly rental 


exceeds 31} million pounds. The housesin London 
are almost all built of bricks of a dark-brown colour. 
The only exceptions are the churches, and some 
others of the principal public edifices, which are 
built of Portland and other stone. Generally speak- 
ing, the houses are plainly built, and no attem 
is made at ornamenting the exterior. The height 
does not usually exceed three or four stories, and 
the rooms are mostly small. The walls are re- 
markable for their thinness. One cannot help 
wondering that with such slender walls the houses 
should last, as they often do, for upwards of two 
hundred years. 
a os 


‘Ah, Jonesy, old man,” said Hicks, as he and 
Jones walked home from the club, ‘‘ there’s a light 
in your window for you! You married men——” 

“By George! So there is!” returned Jones. 
“« Let’s go back to the club.” 


—0:—— 
‘“‘Ts there such a thing as a waiters’ union?” 
asked-the hungry customer in the restaurant. 
“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 
“‘T believe Pll join it. I’ve waited here long 
enough to make me eligible, I fancy.” 


v 


0. 


Elderly maiden (out rowing with a possible 
suitor and her little sister, who is frightened by 
the waves): ‘‘Theodora! If you are so neryous 
now, what will you be at my age?” 

Little sister (meekly) : “ Thirty-seven, I 
suppose.” 


20: 
——— Oia 
20: 


Father : “‘ Now, listen to me, children; I want 
you from now to be as bad as you know how.” 
Tommy: ‘‘ Won’t you whip us, pa?” ; 
Father: ‘“ Not if you are very bad, but Ill whip 
you if you behaye yourselves. Your auntis coming 
to visit us, and I don’t want her to stay long.” 


—:0:—— ? 


Singleton: ‘‘ I~asked Miss Passe, point-blank, © 


her age last night. She said she wouldn’t tell me, 


but she would write it on a sheet of paper if rd 


sign my name to it.” 
Benedict: ‘‘ Well, whatis her age ?” 
‘‘T didn’t findout. The paper she produced was 
a marriage license.” 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


PER WHEK FOR THREE YHARS 
1 - (£156 in all) will be paid by the Proprietors 


of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 

they apa Geaide to be the Next-of-Kin of 

anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 

whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MoMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
isxound upon the deceased at the time of the accident, 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
eycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
wae above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days. 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME, 
We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 


Any 


j t-of-kin of any railway se t killed Pn oT 
I myself know persons, REY este ta y servan or fatally in 


jured through accident whilst. in the due performance of 

is duties, the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the aecident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space eer 
tioned for that Ps se. ‘his sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 


consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors ~ 
will inorease the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on produo- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. bay eis 


oad Januaey, 1802. 
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WRITING TO BE READ. 


|. BY A MANUSCRIPT “READER.” 


: _ Between the writer and the editor is that 
_ mysterious and anonymous being—the reader. 
4 Ultimately, of course, the writer is to bear in mind 
the supposed taste and ‘needs of the editor; but 
it is well also to keep in view the fact that each 
manuscript should be so prepared as to pass the 
reader’s examination with the least possible 
friction. ie 
_ Therefore, whatever helps to bring your words 
and thoughts easily to his comprehension is worth 
attention. Advice about the preparing of manu- 
scripts is often given, but the reasons for the advice 
seldom accompany the rules laid down. Yet the 
reasons are such as are based on common sense, 
and make one remember just what to do. . 
As to paper, the pages should be small so that 
they will remain flat; uniform in size and not 


fastened together, as they are then handled most 


easily ; not glossy, because shiny pages dazzle the 


eyes and are unpleasant to touch. Thick paper, or 
paper with substance enough to stand alone when 


held by one corner, and not so thin as to show the 


writing on the following page, is the best; but 
there is no use in going to extremes, and thereby 


making a bulky manuscript. 
A pasteboard backing of the page-size is 


_ A SECURITY AGAINST DAMAGE IN THE POST, 


and serves as a reading-desk for the reader. 
Leaye space enough to make alterations between 


the lines, but do not spread the text so lavishly as to 
make many pages, for one’s interest and curiosity 
are damped at once by a solid structure several 


inches thick. 


_ Let the lines be short across the page, or you will 


tire the little muscles which move the eyeball and 


thus use up nerve force which should be devoted to 


_— understanding and appreciating your ideas, and in- 
stead of making the reader’s brain glow with 
___~ pleasure, you will make his head ache with pain. 
_ As for ink, let the writer who uses a truly black 
ink on dead-white or very slightly tinted paper, 
rejoice to believe that the first sight of his manu- 
script is as enticing as the intelligent face of a clever 
talker; while the writer whose pale ink straggles 
dimly over thin, glossy paper reminds one of a de- 
fective telephone. 
Number your pages, of course; for the veteran 
reader’s first query is, ‘‘ How many?” and he will 
begin more cheerfully when there is a fixed goal at 
which to arrive. Paragraph and punctuate as well 
as you know how. ‘Though you may put both 
marks into wrong places, yet some will be right, 
‘and all are oases and resting places for eye and 
brain. If you punctuate, be brave. Give the 
_ comma its lawful tail, and to the rest their natural 
members each after its kind. Do not imagine 
that ‘“‘ when in doubt, use a dash,” is the rule of 
all printing - offices. 
Personally I should advise 


AGAINST USING THE PROOF-READER’S MARKS, 


although many good manuscript manufacturers 
prefer them. The marks meant are the ringed 
period, and the quotation marks ina caret, and 
so on. To me they make a story seem artificial 
and fussy, and they are no clearer to*the printer 
than the marks used in ordimary writing, such as 
letters, diaries, and memoranda, 

Some beings write a long letter to go with their 
story or poem, and therein pour out their heart- 
felt thoughts, tell their family history, and maybe 
dangle a domestic skeleton shamelessly before a 
stranger eye. Most readers are humaneenough to 
pass over these appeals to the critic to lie about a 
contribution, and probably all are conscious 

~ enough to disregard them. You come with a bit 
of literary merchandise; be sensible enough to 
offer it without any form of beggar’s whine. If 
you must write such an epistle, at least remember 
_ that it is to travel with your story or yerse, and 
put the two on the same size paper. as 


« 
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In handwriting we are the victims of the school- 
master and other early influences; but there are 
some virtues still within the reach of all. You 
can write a hand reasonably small and compact, 
so that the ideas set forth may bear some reason- 
able relation to the distance travelled and the 


exertion made in chasing them through the jungle 
of symbols wherein they lurk, 


MAKE YOUR LETTERS DIFFER ONE FROM ANOTHER 


and separate the words; try to use letters people 
are used to. Writing was not invented to dis- 
play oddities of character, nor to conceal thoughts. 
Print out words and names which are very unusual 
or technical. 

Charles Reade made a strong argument in favour 
of upright writing; but his argument boils down 
to the simple statement that it is the quickest to 


write and the easiest to read, because ‘‘a straight 


line is the shortest distance between two points,” 


and because the eyeball-muscles move up and 


down and right and left. 
Good materials are likely to be cheap in the end, 


as their cost will be more certain to be repaid. It 


is often said by editors that next to actual reading, 


neatness and legibility are the surest proofs of 


literary value in a manuscript. 


With these conclusions no practised reader will 
disagree; and an author who follows the general 
plan suggested, will be rewarded by finding his own 


work made easier in the doing. 


+— 
The coat-tail flirtation is the latest. 


suitor, means, ‘‘I haye spoken to your father.” 


ner O eae 


Waitress to Landlady: ‘‘Oh, ma’am, Mr. Spitfire 
It’s the first 


has left the table in a rage.” 
Landlady: ‘‘I’m glad of that. 
thing I ever knew him to leave.” 


——:0:—— 


She: ‘‘An unfortunate alliance, that of Miss 
| Quickly’s, wasn’t it?” 
He: ‘‘May be, but he was just her kind. You 


said, you know, that she wanted a husband bad, 
and she certainly got a bad one.” 


0. 


*“You are as bad as a playful kitten in jumping 


at conclusions,” remarked Keedick to his wife. 
‘‘Do kittens jump at conclusions?” asked Mrs. 
Keedick. 
‘Certainly, have you never seen kittens chase 
their tails?” _ 


erg ee 


“You shouldn't be so restless in church, 
Charlie,” said the minister to his little son. 
‘‘T could see you moving and jumping about in 
the pew all through my sermon.” 

“‘T was stiller’n you were, papa,” answered 


Charlie. ‘‘ You was wayin’ your arms and talkin’ 
all through church.” 
——:0: — 
She: ‘‘ When did you begin to love me, 


George?” 

He : ‘‘ About two weeks ago, darling.” 

She: ‘‘But you have known me for over six 
months.” 

“He: ‘* Yes, dearest, but love is blind. I never 
knew till recently that your father was so rich.” 


TO SHORT STORY WRITERS. 


One Guinea is paid every week forthe best story (original or 
selected). Ifselected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Oorrect name and Address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARH MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane,»7ondon, 
H.C., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. » 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
but ifs Ra sere addressed envelope is sent with the MSS., we 
will de oux te return same if rejected, 


A wrinkled 
coat-tail, bearing dust toe marks on a rejected 


HOW T0 BECOME A SINGER. 


When a girl om woman arrives at the determina- 
tion that she wishes to make for herself a career as 
a public singer, she must contemplate carefully the 
considerations which influence her to such a 
decision. And of all the considerations which 
appear, the one which she should weigh the most 
carefully is whether or not she possesses a voice 
capable of public singing; for but few of the 
lovely parlour yoices one hears, no matter how 
thoroughly they may have been trained, possess 
this capability, and it is of the different qualities 
which, when added together, produce it, that I haye 
been asked to write. 

First and foremost comes what is known as the 
‘‘earrying quality,” that placing or bringing out of 
the voice with a resonance and sound which enables 
it to be heard at the extreme end of the concert 
hall, no matter how softly the vocalist may be 
singing. Some voices possess this quality of carry- 
ing, naturally ; but with a good method, it can, im 
some cases, be acquired. An instructor who teaches 
a good method of singing— by the proper placing of 
the voice—will impart the knowledge of its attain- 
ment in his first lessons to his pupil, and, after this, 
the intelligence to appreciate its presence or absence, 
and careful efforts to secure and retain it by study 
and practice, will bring the desired quality. With 
it in possession, there need be no concern as to the 
amount of yoice one has; for a small yoice with this 
carrying power is better than a large quantity of 
vocal strength without it. 

The tones of the voice, too, come in for a share of 
consideration. They must be, either naturally or 
as the result of training, pure, sweet, and above all, 
true. Constant study and practice will bring these 
as the other qualities. 

These are the requisites to the voice in public 
singing; but there are some other things 
necessary—in the woman herself. That subtle 
power, which we of later days, for lack of a more 
descriptive title, have called “‘ personal magnetism,” 
is of the most vital importance to her success in 
public singing. She must, by her personal charm, 
as well as by her singing, carry her audience with 
her. They must feel her in touch with them, just 
as she must find them responsive to her ; and, in 
the successful accomplishment of this she will find 
new inspiration. 

A woman need not be beautiful, although beauty 
is certainly no barrier to the public singer; but let 
her have a proper cultivation of voice, sing con- 
scientiously, and be in sympathy with her audience, 
and our débutante has the elements of success, at 
least, and is sure always of a respectful hearing. 


Sa ee 


Men may come and men may go; but for coming 
and going the servant girl has a record that never 
will be broken except by herself. 


ara those! 


Black were the eyes—as black as jet— 
Of the country maid I knew ; 
I kissed her, and her lover came, 
And mine are jet black too. 
——:0:—— 

She : ‘I shall always.be happy while this ring 
is on my finger.” 

He (dubiously): ‘‘I hope so; but you are the 
thirteenth girl who has worn it.” 

——:0:—— 

A More Importanr Pornt.—Jack : “‘ Amy, we 

shall have to elope. A ayes you marry without 
our parents’ consent ?”’ 

s aes “Of course I would; but, O Jack, how 

about the wedding presents ? ” 

:0:—— 

A highway robber, on being brought before the 
magistrate, asserted that he was more entitled to 
be pitied than to be punished. When asked to 
explain his meaning, he said, “Sure the money 
wasn’t in the bank a week when the bank stopped 
payment, and I was robbed of every, shilling.’ 


Our Netw Bear's Porm. 
BY pipe Sik 
ieee: 


REVIEWS OF THE YEAR. 


‘‘Ancther year,” sighed the disconsolate maid, 
Has flown—and what has it biought me ? 
No nearer my wish to be ‘‘ Mrs.,” alas ! 
For no sweet young man yet has sought me. 
I’m not yery old, for fifty-two years 
Is often very deceiving ; 
But cynical man, when I say I’m two-score, 
Casts up his eyes unbelieving. 
I don’t /cok so old; and few now could guess 
That my locks are nct naturally golden, 
Were it ig for the crows’ feet, 1m sure I should 
loo 
Anything else but an ‘‘old” ’un. 
Tye suffered the pains of a little ‘‘two” shoe, 
To make my foot look the smaller ; 
Tye squeezed myself to a sixteen-inch waist, 
With the hope it would make me look taller. 
The money I’ve epent in ribbons and flowers, 
Would have broken a poor damsel’s pocket ; 
Oh, if man would propose; Ihave wealth, and that 


ey 
Would reach to his heart and unlock it. 
The year has now gone; my efforts have failed ; 
To be an old maid I seem fated. 
O man, fickle man! you would come if you knew 
I was rich, and I longed to be mated. 
* * * * * 


«* Another year gone,” says the poor City clerk, 
And here am I just where I started ; 
Coat like a mirror, and tile bent and brown ; 
Down at heel, and extra downhearted. 
Where are the good resolutions I made, 
When the year was in its first stages P 
Where’s the new leaf I was going to turn ? 
Strikes me, I’ve turned back a few pages. 
Been Keeping myself on a guinea a week, 
Making believe I got double ; 
And now after yowing to put something by, 
My credit shows nothing but trouble. 
Save! the Lord Harry! How can a man saye 
On one pound a week and_a shilling? 
One half of the week you're living on air— 
And I’m hanged if that’s any too filling. 
My girl thinks I'm getting a very good screw; 
By Joye! it she knew the true figure 
She'd break from her b(u)oy—ahem! saye the pun— 
And anchor herself to one bigger. 
Dll ask for arise; if I getit Pl put 
Hach week somewhere safe half a dollar; 
At the end of twelve months ’twill be handy—that 


is 
If I’m not by that time out of collar. 


* * * + * * 


‘* Another year gone!” sighs the coy little maid, 
‘* And I for these months long, have tarried ; 
If I tarry much longer that horrid Miss Jones 
Will be saying I cannot get married. 
What sprees I have had these lingering twelve 
months 
With Tom, with Dick, and with Harry, 
I like all the three, and I know they love me, 
But the puzzle is; which shall I marry ? 
Tom, he’s a clerk at Somerset House, 
Good pay, but does nothing to earn it; 
What a nice way he has of telling his love! 
Yet, somehow, I cannot return it. 
And Dick—how many girls envy my chance 
Of takiag the hand that he offers ” 
Alas! though handsome and gallant, he has 
But a poor depth of gold in his coffers. 
Then Harry, the pet of the ball-room, how hard 
He has tried to cut out the others ! 
While no girl this season has promised to be 
A sister to so many brothers, 
But there, I must settle, for ma says it’s time 
I was off, so I'd better be truthful, 
And say there’s attraction in Colonel Smythe’s gold, 
Though he’s certainly now, far from youthful, 
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Heigh ho! I suppose I must bow to my fate, 
And hold with ma’s views—she’s a deep one— 
And admit ’geinst my will that love’s very nice, 
But that sort of confection won’t keep one. 
* * ¥* * 


“A year off the score” sighs the convict, ‘‘ one 


ear, 
Aud tos more have yet to pass o’er me 

Until I am free, with a ticket of leave ; 
And what hopes, what chances before me ! 

Name, honour and home, and character gone— 
Gone past all chance of recalling, 

With a future before me desolate, blank ; 
All this for once stumbling and falling. 

A felon, a forger, cut off for all time 
From old haunts, old friends, and old places ; 

Wand’ring about like a shadow of life, 
With mem’ries time. never effaces. 

At times, here in solitude, shut from the world, 
The faces of loved ones come near me; 

My wife’s, who that morning did all she could 
With her womanly pride to cheer me. 

At nighttime, I lie wide awake on my plank 
For hours, until tired and weary, 

I sleep, and I dream I’m again in old scenes, 
Till I wake in my cell, cold and dreary. 

Last night I could see our dear little Jim, 
I could hear his baby lips saying: 

‘Take care of dear dad, and send him safe back,’ 
And 1 knew that the dear child was praying. 

Praying for me! yes, praying for me, 
At the knees of my Nellie his mother; 

I could see she was pressing her lips to his brow, 
While the tears fell one after the other. 

Ah, Heaven! my child, he can pray for his dad ; 
Bad as I’ve been, he can love me, 

And Nellie, God bless her! the past shall forget, 
Iswear by that heaven above me. 


* * * * * 
‘‘Anothaw yeah gone,” drawls the masher, ‘‘ By 
Jove, 


And the twadesmen’s bills—are ‘ due Chawles,’ 
Weally, I—cawn’t meet them now, deah boy, 
Foah I haven’t the—aw, ghost of a sou, Chawles. 
They must give me twust foah a week or two moah, 
My wawdwobe is wetchedly wotten, 
My dwess suit is weally a dweam of the past, 
My shirt fwonts are now all of cotton. 
My appeawance is quite adisgwace to the kwub, 
As Wobert will vewy soon tell me; 
But what will they say if the twadesmén turn 
cWwoOss, ; : 
And put in the bwokers and sell me? 
I’ve twied all the yeah to get mawied in yain, 
The chawmers all seem to mistwust me, 
The twick must come off some time this year, 
Or out of the kwub they will thwust me, 
I now have to wide on a bus—fancy that !— 
And put up with the cheek of the dwiver ; 
I weally considah Lord Wichard might lend 
A fellah a tennah or fiyaw. 
Well, I s’pose I must bend the famiwy pwide, 
And stick up to old Miss Kafoozle ; 
Yaas, I'll just wite a lettah exp wessivo of love 
For the deah old lady’s pewusal. 
By Jove! it’s a come-down, Hawy, deah boy, 
She’s nearly as old as youah mothayw ; 
But I’m dwiven now to the vewy extweme, 
. So all pwetty feelings must smothaw. 
For better, for worse, I s’pose it must be, 
I must not kwiticise on her beauty ; 


But if she will have me, I’m hers—yaas, by Joye!» 


And Ill twy not to fwinch from my duty. 
* * * * * 


These are but a few of the many reviews ~~ 
Of the year gone beyond our recalling; 
And many will vow to turn o’er a new leaf ; 
As each day of the New Year is falling. 
A good resolution, both true apd sincere, 
Will pay in the end, if we make it; - 
And if it is spiced with a dash of strong will, 
The greater the effort to break it. 
+ 
‘‘ Will Man Ever Fly P” is the title of an article 
going the rounds. energetic woman with 
a broomstick could answer that in the affirmative. 


Sox at tele Ae ig PETIT: 
eer ae ee BY 


During long and tedious railway journeys taken 


in the daytime, one is scarcely to be blamed for — 


killing time with’ a book or paper; but for the 
attempt to read at night in dimly-lighted car- 
riages, as many do, there is no excuse, and if the 
habit is persisted in, the result is impairment of 
the sight, if not in some serious disease of the 
eyes. During the day, in rapidly moving trains, 
the light is constantly changing, and they roll 60 
unevenly that it is difficult for a person reading 
to hold the book or paper steadily. The result is 
that the muscles of the eyes are constantly strained 
and become weakened. - If one under such circum- 
stances were to read for a short time and stop when 
his eyes become fatigued, no positive injury would 
be likely to result; but to continue after warning 
symptoms of discomfort have appeared inyites per- 
manent weakness, if not more serious consequences. 

No one should attempt to read ina dim light even 
under conditions otherwise favourable; much less 
should they in that way use their eyes in rapidly 
moving carriages. There are other influences to 
which trayellers are exposed, theimportanceof which 
few recognise. If a passenger sits and reads by 
an open window he then encounters a danger in 
the very strong wind, which easily excites Spnee 
tion, especially in eyes which are at all weak. 8 
is a practice particularly common in India, where 
every breath of air is sought, but where the ballast 
of the line is so gritty that small particles are 
constantly flying about. The assertion has been 
made with truth that many accidents have been 
caused by the wind striking forcibly upon the 
delicate structure of the eye. For it is to be 
remembered that the invisible wind has a power 
whichis as severe as a blow from a tangible object, 
and it may injure blood vessels so as to give rise to 
bleeding from them that will do the eye great 


harm. 
> 


Husband: ‘‘ Yes, Winker urged me to go into 
the hotel with him, and I had to” rl 

Wife: ‘‘ Was that all? It strikes me you had 
more than two.” 


——:01-——- 


Mr. Murray, jun.: ‘‘ But, father, this young 
lady you want me to marry stutters dreadfully.” 


Mr. Murray, sen.: ‘‘ That makes no difference. _ 
She is rich, and after you are married a little 
you will find that she will talk fast enough to suit 


you.” 


ENLARGEMENT OF. SF 


“SPARE MOMENTS.” 


As already announced, commencing with No, 161 
the issue for the week after next, SPARE MOMENTS wi 
be permanently enlarged to 24 pages. ; 

“With the same issue (No. 161) we shall present = 

A GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours) entitled 


“Fdle TFoments,” 


from a design specially painted for us by 


ALFRED WOODRUFF, 
the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures. “Id!e Moments” is in Mr. ‘8 best 
style, and will, we feel confident, attain a much larger 
sale than either of the last pictures, i 

The first edition will consist of TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND COPIES, ; 

In No, 161, we: shall commencé the publication of a 
short story by W. CLARK RUSSELL, specially written 
for SPARE MOMENTS by this talented author. , 


SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


will also be announced in No, 161, making the number 


eT eet, yy mee ge eae ee eS, 


the biggest and best pennyworth of literature that has 
ever been produced in this or any othercountry. Not- 
withstanding the immense cost of Jette the priceof 


the 24-page number and the picture will is 
ONE PENNY ONLY. 


is 


< "2nd January, 1892, at 


The Count's Resolhe. 


‘A TRUE STORY. 


N the year of the French Revolution, 

-1792, a young man of good birth, 

fine education, and of good address, 

who was glad to escape from Paris 

with his life, went to America. 

He was tall and handsome, with the 

manners of an aristocrat. Finding 

nothing todo (for the physical labour 

: of the docks was so much better 

done by the negroes that he could not stand the 

competition) he finally gave up in despair, and 

while he had money for the few implements 

needed, started for the Oneida country, where he 

cut a few saplings and built himself a shelter from 

the weather. He endeavoured to support himself 

by fishing, shooting and trapping, but had made 

little prcgress; when he was stricken down with 

fever. His end seemedcoming. He was alone and 

‘helpless, and commending himself to the care of 
Heaven, he lay down to die. 

On the other side of the wood near which he had 
built his hut, but hidden entirely from his view, 
there lay an Indian village. One afternoon, an 
Indian girl, named Nanita, out berrying, espied 
the hut of the stranger, and naturally peered into 
it. Hearing no noise, and seeing no one, she 

~ finally entered, and beheld a handsome man lying 
prone, very pale, and apparently dead. Her 
‘woman’s heart was touched with pity. She saw, 
* that, though insensible, the man was still 
alive. 
4 The young girl paused not to think of his colour. 
_ Her fleet feet took her back to her wigwam, whence 
she returned with milk, rum, andablanket. With 
the latter she covered him, and pouring a little 
rum down his throat, she pillowed his head upon 
her Jap, and sat still and watched him. Presently 
he opened his fine eyes, and gave her a dim, 
wandering, wondering look. But he was faint. 
He saw, however, in the large, lustrous, black, 
deep-set eyes of the squaw legibly written: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not die forsaken, stranger.” 
wy She signified to him as well as she could that he 
must sleep now, and that she would return after a 
while and ses him. 
In a couple of hours the Indian girl returned to 
her patient with food and medicines for the night. 
‘She found him still very feeble, but much better ; 
she made him eat and gave him to understand, by 
eye and pantomime, that he must sleep, and she 
would see him as early as possible the next 
morning. 


the stranger. At first the squaw was suspicious, 

but she went with her daughter to see the stranger, 

’ when her heart warmed to the young pale-face; 
and, with true womanly feeling, she busied herself 
about the sick man. The women removed him to 
their own wigwam for better nursing. 

Three weeks’ good nursing brought him rouud, 
and he was aman again in all but strength. Tho 
patient endurance of the count, with his quiet, 
graceful manners, won the little community, and 
all found a pang in their hearts at the mention of 

; his departure. eee 2 

The old warrior, one morning, said : 

ss Seenees, the time has come when you should 
no longer be astranger. You haye a name in your 
own country. What is it?” R 

‘Arthur De Lille, they call me in my own 
country.” B= 

“Then, Arthur De Lille,” said the chief, ‘‘ stay 
with our people another moon. Hunt with us, fish 

_ withus, go to our council-fires, smoke with us, then 

: go back to your own country. Or, if you like the 
: red man’s life and will cast your lot with us, we will 
adopt you into our tribe. You shall be my son; 
: you shall be a hunter and a warrior. 


wife from our tribe.” 


Fo ee 
Cie ae 


_ In the morning the Indian told her mother about, 


Adopt our. 
customs and our costumes, and we will give you a 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
Nanita explained what he did not understand to 
De Lille, who, turning to the chief, said : 

“It is-well said. It shall be so,” and offered his 
hand. 2 

They smoked a pipe together, and the understand- 
ing was complete. 


Arthur De Lille rapidly grew from convalescence 
to robust health. He walked, wrestled, and 


ran with the young braves, his great height being. 


of much advantage tohim. His education in the 
school of the athletes, and in fencing and shooting 
in Paris, now became of great service to him. 
With returning health he developed great physical 
power; the Indians were proud of him, he was 
tee equal in most sports, their superior in many 
things. 

As the time approached for his decision, De Lille 
went to the old warrior and said : 

‘De Lille wants to go into retreat for three 
days to consider his decision. He wants to be 
alone, to consider the future, to consult the Great 
Spirit.” 

“‘TDe Lille speaks wisely,” replied the chief. ‘‘It 
shall be so. No one shall speak to thee, to ask 
anything of thee, for three days.” 

It was so ordered. He took his gun and went 


_to the top of a mountain, and there considered his 


situation. He reviewed the civilised savages of 
France, destroying everything that was good. 
Then he turned to the peaceful civilisation of the 
savages going on around him, and thought of 
what he should lose, nay, had lost, in France; 
then of the life of toil and labour before him; 
then of its freedom—the joyous, wild life of the 
Indian. 

He thought how he had been snatched from 
death at home; how he had suffered in New York 
and since; how now, by this Indian woman, he 
had been brought from death to life; and he 
looked up to the Great Spirit and prayed: ‘ Direct 
me in all my doings with thy most gracious favour, 
and further me with thy continual help.” Then 
he laid him down to rest and think. For three 
days he continued the meditations that were to fix 
a life, and at length rose from the ground rejoicing 
in a psalm of praise: ‘‘I am an Indian,” he said. 
iss thank thee, Father, for this revelation of thy 


The mind thus made up is fixed for ever, and it 
was so with De Lille He now sought the 
accomplishment of his purpose with avidity. On 
his way home he spoke to every one he met; and 
meeting the old warrior, he said ; 

**T am an Indian; embrace me.” 

‘‘ Welcome, my son.” 

And the chief embraced him. 

De Lille said that he was ready for whatever 
ceremonies were necessary. 

“Tl settle it at the council of the braves to- 
night,” was the reply. 

‘You promised me a wife,” said De Lille. 
‘‘Give me Nanita. One moon from my adoption 
into the tribe I'll take her.” 

‘““My son, we must see what she says to that; 
but Pl not object” 


into it. De Lille strode up to Nanita’s mother and 
kissed her. He went up to Nanita, and said: 

‘‘Nanita, I am an Indian! Help me to bea 
good one.” 

Her bright eyes danced in ecstasy, as she threw 
herself on hisbosom and wept there. He looked 
round, and the mother was weeping on the old 
man’s bosom. Hyen the old warrior’s eye was 
moist. 

De Lille was adopted into the tribe with the 
usual ceremonies, and great rejoicing was there 
on the occasion; and, at the feast of sweets, 
when the maple sugar ran, he brought Nanita 
home to bis wigwam as his wifo. She proved a 
good wife; always smiled upon him, and bore 
him many children. The blessing of the Great 
Spirit had come with her. . 

De Lille became a leading chief among the 
Indians. His superior education, his knowledge of 
French, English, and the Indian dialect became of 
great value with the tribes; and he kept his own 


tribe at peace with the whites, and ho was much 


+& ‘ — 


They entered the wigwam, carrying sunshine 


respexted by the Government. 
twenty years. 

He visited New York, where he learned so much 
of the restored tranquillity of France as to beget the 
hope that some of the brasd lands he left there 
might be restored to him, and he was not mistaken. 
He sent one of his sons to France to be educated. 
He sent another to be educated in Columbia College, 
Roe Rae became a prominent lawyer in New 
York. 

He himself stayed with his tribe. He was 
universally respected as a faithful ally of the 
American Government, and so continued to his 
death, in 1835. 

He was restored to his titles by Louis XVIIL., 
and so Nanita became the Countess De Lille. She 
once visited France with her husband, and was well 
received. She returned to her own country, and 
spent her life in elegant luxury, on a large estate in 
the neighbourhood of. the spot where she first saw 
her husband. 

His son and hers is a titled man in Irance to- 
day. 


Thus hoe lived 


=> 


Beaty is said to be only skin deep, but a young 
man knows better than this after he getsamouthful 
of pink paste. 2 


——:0!-— 


‘“‘ Great guns! old fellow, how can you be happy 
and look forward to a marriage with such a homely 
girl?” 

‘* Rich aunts lend enchantment to the view.” 


—— 0 


‘‘Now, Johnny,” “Who was 


Adam?” 
‘‘ He was the man who discovered: the world,” 
said Johnny. 


said papa. 


Penelope (sighing): ‘‘ Ah, the men are not 
what they used to be?” 
Tom: ‘I'd like to know why not?” 
Penelope: ‘‘ They used to be boys, you know.” 
20: 
The patient hen does all the work, 
While the rooster does the crowing, 


Some women, too, toil like a Turk, 
And the men do all the blowing. 
—:0:—— 
Gay Bachelor: ‘‘ Do you think there is anything 
in the theory that married men live longer than 
unmarried ones?” 
Henpecked Friend (wearily): ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
know—seems longer.” 
——:0: 
His Tailor: ‘But, my dear sir, you can hardly 
expect us to trust you.” 
Himself (scornfully): ‘‘ My geod fellow, the 
daughter of one of the richest men in town 
trusts me.” 


——:0:—— 


He (on the shore with a camera, meeting a gil): 
“Ah, I beg your pardon; mayItake you?” ~~ 

She (with eagerness, but blushing): ‘‘ Yes, I’m 
perfectly willing, but you'll have to ask papa 
you know.” 


——10:—— 


Edwin: ‘What do you think I have in this 
locket, dearest? The postage stamp on your last 


touches mine.” 

Angelina: ‘Oh, Edwin, I’m so very sorry. I 
moistened that horrid postage stamp on Vido’s dear 
damp nose?” 


Gee ones 


She had risen several times to let a little man 
pass out between the acts. 

‘‘T am yery sorry to disturb you, madam,” he 
remarked apologetically, as he went out for the 
fourth time. 

‘‘ Don’t mention it,” she replied pleasantly. ‘‘I 
am happy to oblige you; my husband keeps the 
bar.”’ 


letter. It had been touched by your tips. It often — 


& 
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Ir is said that blondes get seasick quicker than 
brunettes. 


Ay ornithologist says that birds frequently com- 
mit suicide. 


“Mosqurroxs haye appeared in Paris, for the first 
time in many years, it is said. 


Turrty barrels of incense were burned during a 
three days’ ceremonial in Siam recently. 


THe Empress of Russia and her children propose 
to make a tour of the Holy Land next winter. 

SUPERSTITIOUS barbers think that the money 
earned by shaying dead men is lucky to gamble 
with. 


CLEAR, summer sunlight is said to penetrate the 
Mediteranean Sea to a depth of 1,200ft.; winter sun- 


_ light to only 600ft. 


eet 


In Sicily pigs are used as the scavengers of the 
towns. They eat the filthiest of street refuse over 
which a little bran has been spread. 

THE amount paid during the year in respect of 
salaries, wages, and maintenance in connection 
with the Telegraph Department reached 
£2,179,921, 


PHOTOGRAPHY has come to the aid of astronomy. 
Photographs of the sun, taken daily since 1857, 
show that that luminary takes just eleven years to 
make a complete revolution. 


In computing a man’s age Chinamen always 
reckon two years back from the day when he cele- 
brated his first birthday; or, in other words, as 
though he were a year old at the time of his birth. 


Baron Roruscuitp is fond of the London 
omnibus drivers. Every Christmas he sends a 
brace of pheasants, a bottle of wine, and five 
shillings to all the drivers whose routes lie about 
Piccadilly. 


HALF the tin of the world is exported from the 
Malay Peninsula, where mining is carried on 
almost entirely by Chinese. The mining is that of 
flood tin, and the metal is taken from the lowlands 
near the mountains, where it is found in pockets 
ten to twenty feet or more below the surface. 


PEOPLE who are too stout, it is said, can reduce 
their obesity by eating only one dish at a meal. 


They may eat as much as they desire, but of only 


one kind of food. Soups, puddings, and pastry 
are to be avoided. This is a French cure, and was 
effectively tried on a colonel who was so heayy 
that he had to be lifted on his horse. In five 
months he reduced his weight from 317 to 180 
pounds. 


One thousand and forty yards is the depth which 
miners in the lower workings of the Ashton Moss 
Colliery descend to their work eyery day. This is 
about eight times the distance from the gilt cross 
and ball of St. Paul’s down to the payement below. 
It is the deepest mine in Lancashire, and Mr. 
Garforth tells us that the temperature in the 
workings is 87 degrees. 


TuE United States has 884 paper mills and 1,106 
paper machines; Germany, 809 mills and 891 
machines; France, 420 mills and 525 machines ; 
England, 361 mills and 541 machines; Scotland, 
69 mills and 98 machines; Ireland, 13 mills and 13 
machines; Russia, 133 mills and 137 machines ; 
and Austria, 220 mills and 270 machines ; and yet 
American newspapers cost on an average fiye 
times as much as British. 


aa 
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TWELVE ayerage tea plants produce one pound of 
tea, 


es - 
A RECENT invention is a camera in the form of 
an opera glass. 


Or the twenty-seyen Royal families of Europe, 
two-thirds are Germans. 


In Austria 25 per cent. of the cases of insanity in 
male persons is dus to alcoholism. 


THERE are in use nearly 50,000 gas stoves which 
are let on hire by the gas companies who supply the 
metropolis. 

A VEGETABLE cartridge shell which is entirely 
consumed in firing is now coming into. use in the 
French army. 


DuRING a recent thunderstorm in Maine the skin 
of a boy who was struck by lightning turned a dark 
purple, and has remained so ever since. 


THE idea of establishing an observatory on 
Mont Blane has been abandoned. The ice was 
penetrated 100ft. without reaching the rock for a 
secure foundation. 


Paris requires every vehicle traversing its streets 
at night, if only a wheelbarrow, to carry a lighted 
lamp. Safety is secured, and the avenues glitter 
as if swarming with giant fireflies. 

BrERxIn's Society for the Homeless last year pro- 
vided shelter for 100,000 men and 15,000 women. 
In the eleven years of its existence it has furnished 
lodgings, food and medical care to 2,200,000 
persons. 


Ir was long thought that the water from melted 
snow was the purest of all water. This idea has 
been proved incorrect, as the reverse is the case. 
Snow is really a purifier of the atmosphere, attract- 
ing from it, as it falls, yarious impurities ; and these 
are found in the snow water. 


THE other day, while walking through his 
grounds with an old friend, Mr, Gladstone came to 
a gate which unexpectedly he found closed. He at 
once suggested that he and his companion should 
climb the obstacle, and get over it. The gate was 
six feet high. However, his companion induced 
the yeteran to take another course. 


THE HEALTHIEST Town.—London is not only 
one of the healthiest towns in England; it is far 
and away the healthiest capital in the world. This 
comes out very clearly in the following table, in 
which we have averaged the several cities in the 
order of their death-rate per 1,000 ;— 


London'i'sspss-asesas 19 9 | Caleutta 260 
Christiania ......... 21°4 | New York ' 

Stockholm ......... 21:9 | Vienna 26-5 
Geneva ..cavreseeee 22°5 | Rome f pats ia 
Brussels ........0+0» 231 | Warsaw ....sccccees 28:1 
Copenhagen ...... 233 | St. Petersburg ...  30°7 
The Hague......... 24'3| Buda-Pesth ...... 37°8 } 
PATIS TE htesdshevpebe $3 24°56 L-Aalro: 30, Japanaecenee 47°3 
BS OPIN ecstouss ness 25°6 


THk Kine or Sram is said to have in one of his’ 


country places a wonderful pavilion. It was 
built by a Chinese engineer as a refuge for the 
king during the extreme heat of the summer. The 
walls, ceilings, and fioors are formed of pieces of 
plate glass an inch thick. They are so perfectly 
fitted together with a transparent cement that the 
joints are inyisible, and no fluid can penetrate. 
The pavilion is twenty-eight feet long seyen- 
teen wide, and stands in the middle of a huge 
basin made of beautifully coloured marbles, When 
the king enters the pavilion the single door is 
closed and cemented. Then the sluice gates are 
opened and the basin is filled with water. Higher 
and higher it rises until the pavilion is covered, 
and only the ventilators connect it with the open 
alr, 


' Bia hat Pads ess" 3s 


TE Chinese cultivate an odourless onion, E 


“PEPPER cost £15 ait ounce in Henry VII.’s 
reign. eo. 

ONLY one person in 1,000 reaches 100 years 
of age. 


Ar Cincinnati two circus riders were recently 
married in a balloon. 


ADRIANO, a Spanish artist of the seventeenth _ 


century, destroyed all his works before he died. 


BEETHOVEN mould aan burned his ‘“ Adelaida,” 
had it not been for a friend of his named Barth. 


Tr ig said that at Aden, Colombo, and Singapore 
shipowners are charged ten shillings per ton profit 
on the coal supplied to their vessels. -- 


THE hamlet of Foust, situated in the Lower 
Pyrenees, belongs neither te France nor Spain. It 
has over 100 citizens. They have no mayor nor 
other civil official. 


In Africa there are 500 missionaries and 400,000 
converts. An average of 25,000 a year become 
converted, and in five years more than 200 martyrs 
have lost their lives there. 


Ir is one of the binding rules of the Bachelors’ 
Club that any member who enters the matrimonial 
state not only forfeits his membership, but is 
mulcted in a fine of twenty-five guineas. 


Ir is now the fashion among the numerous mil- 
lionaire ladies of America to haye the purse, the 
cardcase, and the gloves all made of light beech- 
coloured or tan-tinted kid, the former being embel- 
lished with diamonds and bearing the monogram 
of the owner, also in diamonds. 


AN ancient copper mine, which was first worked 
1,183 years ago, is about to be reopened in Musashi, 
Japan. Old Japanese manuscripts of undoubted 
authenticity mention this mine. Its galleries and 
levels are in some cases just as they were seven 
hundred years ago. 


Or one portion of the East Africa Company’s 
possessions it is recorded that horses die at the 
rate of ninety-nine out of every hundred; sheep 
cannot exist, being subject toa sickness similar to 
that of the horse; vegetables are unknown, and 
even the poultry seem to have their feathers stuck 


the wrong way. . , 


Tue Egyptians had a very remarkable ordinance 
to prevent persons from borrowing imprudently. 
An Egyptian wes not permitted to borrow without 
giving to his creditors in pledge the body of his 
father. It was deemed both an impiety and an 
infamy not to redeem so sacred a pledge. A 
person who died without discharging that duty 
was deprived of the customary honours paid to the 
dead. St yeag 


‘“« An average run of 100 nights is not bad,” says 
Mr. Irving, “‘ for any piece, and the actor-manager 
who at the end of that term is simply in a position 
to pay his ‘ upholsterer’ would certainly not-be the 
shrewd commercial geniushe is usually represented, 
fattening upon the brains of simple-minded 
authors who permit their plays to be mutilated 
and their characters to be villainously interpreted 
for a trifling honorarium of 10 per cent, on the 
gross receipts.” oe : 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
wrapper. bk ‘ oe 

LAW.—The Legal Editors of SPARH MOMENTS will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full As 
ticulara and a stamped addressed envelope acoompanied by 
as Inquiry Ooupon eut from the wra  mesitate aan 
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THE DEVIL IS DEAD. 


A few years ago, a group of Irishmen were 
assembled on the platform at York Station, and 
were laughing and joking amongst themselves. 
At a short distance from them were three young 
gentlemen. One of them, being a bit of a wag, said to 
his companions, ‘‘Oome with me, and we'll have a 
bit of fun out of these Irish boys.” Going over 
to where the Irishmen were standing, he remarked, 
“Well, boys, I suppose you are all going home to 
Treland ?” = 

“You, sir,” said one, acting as spokesman. _ 

““And you will be sure to see your parish 
priest ?”’ said the wag. 

“Yes, sir,” said Pat. 

“Will you take a message to him forme?” said 


- the wag. 


‘ will, sir,” said Pat. = 

“Well,” said the wag, ‘‘ tell him that the Devil 
died here last week, and that there will be no more 
work for him to do.” 

“T am very sorry for you, sir,” said Pat, and to 
the astonishment of the wag, he took off his hat, 
and, putting sixpence into it, went amongst his 
companions, who each put something into the hat. 
Coming back to the wag, Pat offered him the con- 
tents of the hat, saying, ‘‘ It’s not a large amount, 
sir, but it will be a great help to ye.” 

** What is this for? ” inquired the wag. 

‘Well, sure, you know, sir,” replied Pat, amid 
the shouts of the assembled crowd; ‘‘it’s the 
custom in our country that, when the father dies, 
we always make a collection for the son.” The wag 
departed sheepishly. 


= DES 


f Some men buy umbrellas;some achieve them, and 
some get wet and swear. ; ” 


SOS 


A tombstone is about the only place where the 
average man doesn’t really care to have his name 
in print. 


ah 0 


Brown: ‘‘ What! you are going to marry that 

woman? She has no figure.” 

i Robinson: ‘‘ Ah, but, my dear boy, her father 
as.” 


a5. Oy 


__ Wiggs: ‘‘ What is the strangest case of mistaken 
identity you ever heard of ?” 

Waggs: “I once thought my wife was an 
angel.” : 


Sse Oe 


When you see a married woman who makes a 
struggle to keep up appearances you do not have to 
look far to find a man who is struggling equally 
hard to keep down expenses. - 


Reeth eeeard 


Sinnick : “So you are determined to marry Mrs. 
Weeds? Do you believe she cares for you—or 
your money ?” 

Vandergould: ‘‘ Cares forme? She swears she 
loves me with all her might.” 

Sinnick: ‘‘H’m ! the widow’s mite.” 


She (admiringly): “‘ Were you oeyer afraid of 
co tee jets 
he Lieutenant: ‘‘ Indeed, I have been.” 
She (breathlessly): ‘‘ What was it?” 
The Lieutenant: ‘‘ I was afraid once a girl was 


_ going to sue me for breach of promise.” 


10: 

A much-harassed commercial has formtilated a 
set of rules for travellers as follows:—‘* When you 
trayel you are entitled to all the room you can 
occupy. Put your valise and hat-box on the geat 
opposite you. Neyer mind what the passengers 
think about it. They don’t know your name and 
may never meet you again. If the man beside you 
has a bad cough, put ‘your window down. ‘The 
draught will do him good, Don’t take any notice 
of the time tables. Always ask the porter.” 


The hod-carrier lives by the ups and downs of 
his life. : 


——:0: —— 


“Were youever ambuscaded by a coalman?”’ 
“No; but I always find them lying in weight.” 


— Ose 


The rack was one of the instruments of torture 
in the olden time. The music-rack is usually used 
for the same purpose to-day. 


re OS rae 


“You talk a great deal in your sleep, John,” 
said Mrs. Henpeck. 
‘It’s the only chance I get,” said John, meekly. 


——:0:-—— 


Snapper: ‘‘ Who is that idiot who just went out, 
leaving the door open ?” . 

Oynic: ‘‘ He’s the fellow who swore so because 
someone else left it open.” 

——0: —— 

Ethel (fanciful): ‘‘ I wonder what he did with the 
kisses he stole from me ?” 

Maud: ‘‘I fancy he gave them to the maid as 
he was going out throug’ the hall.” 


—-10:—— 


‘‘Brownstone has cured his wife of everlasting 
talking.” 

‘How, for goodness sake ?”” 

“He told her that she looked prettier with her 
mouth closed, and now she can hardly be induced 
to utter a syllable.” 

101 

Ned (at the club): ‘‘Where’s Tom? He is gene- 
rally in time.” 

Fred: ‘‘ Tom’s chair willbe empty for some days. 
He boughta bicycle yesterday. ‘Then he thought 
it would be such a pleasure to be able to ride. Now 
he writes it would be such a pleasure to be able to 
walk.” 


:0:-——— 

“That's a jolly pretty girl you have in the 
kitchen. Call her in and say something to her,” 
says Mr. Wiggles, who has just returned home. 

‘“Mollie,” said Mrs. Wiggles, with rapidly- 
formed resolution, ‘‘come in here a moment. 
Your month is up to-morrow. As Iam going to 
get a new cook, I will give you two weeks’ wages 
and you can go at once.” 


——0:——— 


‘«‘ What are you sitting on that step for?” asked 
the policeman. 

‘‘ Why, I live here, and I’m locked out.” 

‘Well, why don’t you ring up the man of the 
house?” 

‘‘T am the man of the house myself.” 

And the way he said it indicated his chances. of 
getting in might be better if he had been the 
woman. 

—0:—-— 

“Why doesn’t your beau come to the house, 
Mary, instead of asking you to go out walking with 
him ?” 


‘“‘T’m sure I don’t know. He is attentive enough, 
and all that, but he doesn’t seem to care to come to 
the house.” 

‘‘ Has he ever been to the house at all?” 

‘‘Yes, one night, and he cannot say that he wasn’t 
entertained, for I played and sang to him everything 
I could think of.” 

——!01-—— 

Mrs. Canby (who is ‘‘short”’ and wants some 
money): ‘‘Oh, Titus, the baby has swallowed a 
sovereign!” 

Mr. Canby: ‘‘That’s it—just as I expected! 
Now you'll want anotherone. It’s nothing but 
money, monsy, money in this house the whole 
blessed time! I'll bet that baby has swallowed 
moregthan fifty sovereigns during the last three 
moni™s. Now, madam, this thing has got to stop 
immediately—either that baby will quit cating 
sovereigns and come downto common grub like the 
rest of us, or I'll know tho reason why! You 
understand ?” 


HE DIDN’T WORE LATE. 


A certain mean farmer in G—— one morning 
hired a hungry tramp to work on his farm. Before 
ex started work, they went inside to have break- 

ast. 

Haying finished that scanty meal, the farmer 
remarked, ‘‘I think we might as well have our 
dinner and not disturb ourselves at midday.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the tramp. 

Whereupon they began dinner, but before they 
had finished the tramp remarked, ‘‘I say, farmer, 
wouldn’t it be better to have tea and supper at the 
same time and keep on working all day.” 

The farmer, after thinking the matter over, 
agreed with him, and by the time the supper was 
finished the tramp was pretty full. 

‘‘OQome on now,” said the farmer, going towards 
the fields, ‘‘and do a good day’s work.” 

‘No, thank’ee,” said the tramp (edging towards 
the road), ‘‘I never work after supper.” 


so Se Se Se ees 


A man’s declining years begin at fifty; a woman’s 
begin from fifteen to eighteen. 
—:0:—— 
Oreditor: ‘‘Why don’t you marry some rich 
girl and pay me this debt.” 
Doctor: ‘‘A good thought! 
daughter.” 


Til marry your 
——:0:—— 


It is an established fact that any man will steal 
a kiss or an umbrella whenever he has a chance. 
If the kiss is not returned it is the lady’s fault, and 
if the umbrella is not returned it’s the man’s fault. 


ae A 


*‘Can you get along with one egg for breakfast, 
sir P” asked the waiter of a late arrival. 

“‘T suppose [ll have to.” 

“But you can’t have two, sir. 
in the house.” 


There is but one 
——:0:—_—- 


He: ‘‘Then you reject me ?” 
She: “Tm sorry—very sorry—but I must!” 
He (desperately) : ‘‘ Then there is only one thing 
left for me to do, that’s all.” 
: She (anxiously): ‘‘Oh, what do you intend to 
fa) ? ” 
He: ‘‘ Propose to somebody else.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received ai the oficec, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Lepartment of SPARH MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserted on the cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected 
before 1880, wanted, for cash—Address, “F.J.8.,” Hucharge 
Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers, 

Olearing duplicates, 72 distinct varieties, including set of 3 
English Railway Stamps,4d.free. Bargain —Holman, Cliffaook- 
lane, Newark: 

Stamps, farthing each. Sheets on approval. Collections 
bought.—McVea, 4, Anchor Lodges, Holywood, County Down, 
Treiond. 

Free! Free! A set of unused, Argentine Republic (1862) 
given to every purchaser of the following packet. hifty 
varieties, including Caba, Costa Rica, Sandwich Islands, Vene- 
zuela, Orange Free State, Honduras, Japan, Nicaragua, New 
South Wales, Trinidad, and Natal Post free, 7d.— W., 1, Oxford- 
gardens, Notting Hill, London. 

100 Envelopes and Post-cards from India, Natal, Malta, Canada, 
Japan, &c 25 varieties 28, 3d. Approval sheets.—Mossview 
Stamp Co,, Rooden-lane, Manchester. 

RECIPES. —Arabian Horse Tamer’s Secret. Will make any 
horse toliow you like a pet dog, seven stamps. Secret art of 
catching fish, seven stamps. — H. Humphris, 43, Oxford-road, 
Panbury. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—For New Year. Rare Books. 
Choice Photos. Catalogue and samples, 7 stamps,—Harry Hall, 
Dobeross, Oldham, 

Demon Camera Outfit complete. New; never used, Also 
Jastruction Book, What offers?—J. kmmott, Garrylucas, Kin- 
sale, 

Wanted, Contributors and Subscribers to a splendid Amateur 
Monthly Magazine (printed). Send penny stamp for specimen 
copy to the Editor, *‘ Western Amateur,’’ 30, Caroline-place, Stone- 
house, Devon, (2) 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiqvities, 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free,—Philip 
Whiteway, Poste Restante, Cairo, Egypt. (8) 
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Miss W.—A pigment under the epidermis 
makes the complexion. The coloured person hasa 
black pigment, the brunette a light brown pig- 
ment, and the blonde a still lighter pigment. 
When there is no pigment in the skin an Albino is 
the result, with pink eyes, white hair, and white 
skin. When there is an excess of pigment 
freckles, moles, and birth-marks appear. Preakiee 
are not alone due to the action of the sun. Some 
have them in abundance on parts of the body not 
exposed to the sun. Hairs are hollow tubes, and 
haye a supply of pigment sent into them which 
determines the colour of the hair. The pigment 
comes from the blood. White hair may be from 
absence of pigment, or from the presence of air in 
the tubes. 


* + 
* 


A SUBSORIBER FROM THE BEGINNING. — In 
varnishing prints it is advieable that two coatings 
of size be given. The same applies to the varnish. 
In cleaning the varnished drawing or print, use a 
sponge dipped in cold water, taking care not to rub 
the surface toomuch. To remove the varnish from 
old prints, first clean the print with a sponge and 
cold water. When dry, lay it inashallow dish and 
cover it thoroughly with strong spirits of wine 
(methylated spirits will do, and ischeaper). Cover 
over with a piece of board for a couple of hours; 
then go gently over the surface of the print with 
a soft varnishing brush, until all the varnish is 
remoyed. Hang up the print to drain, but-not 
to dry; then put it into a fresh supply of 
spirits for two or three hours, and hang up to 
drain and dry. The spirits may be bottled for 


future use. : 
* * 
* 


ScHooLBoy.—Do you know what becomes of 
little boys who tell fibs? The three jokes you 
send as original were old when the world was 


young. 
* * 

J. H. B. (Stoke Newington).—The total number 
of persons killed in the working of the railways of 
the United Kingdom during 1890 was 1,076, and 
the number of injured 4,721. Of these, 118 persons 
killed and 1,361 persons injured were passengers ; 
but of these only 18 were killed and 496 injured in 
consequence of accidents to or collisions between 
trains. The deaths of the remaining 100 
passengers and the injuries to 865 were due to a 
variety of other causes, and especially to want of 
caution on the part of the individuals themselves. 
Of the remainder, 499 killed and 3,122 injured 
were railway servants or employés of the con- 
tractors. The proportions of passengers killed and 
injured from all causes were 1 in 7,000,000 killed, 
and 1 in 700,000 injured. We cannot tell you how 
many of the killed were insured, haying no reliable 
statistics to work upon. 

* * 


G. B. (Cardiff) writes to correct an error in the 
reply to query No. 153 regarding the country with 
the most varied coinage. Ho informs us that Nor- 
way has only ten different pieces, instead of 
eighteen pieces. Consequently Great Britain must 
be awarded the premier position. Ourcorrespondent 
goes on to say that Sweden and Denmark have the 
same coinage, and that tourists visiting Norway 
need not be afraid to take Swedish or Danish 
money, a8 the money of these countries possesses 
the same value as that of Norway, and will pass in 


either country. 
* * 


* 

WE are informed by one or two correspondents 
that the “‘t” which is missing from the word 
S$ the” in line thirty-seven of chapter thirteen, in 
the majority of the printed copies, appears faintly in 
their numbers; consequently these competitors are 
at a loss whether to include it in'the total or omit 
it. Asin all the copies we have gone through at 
this office the ‘‘t”” does not show up at all, we 
have concluded not to count it, therefore com- 
petitors who have counted it as appearing must 
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deduct one from their total. For the guidance of 


all competitors, we append a list of omissions and 
mistakes which are or are not to be counted, com- 
piled from the answers to correspondents published 
since the competition commenced. The following 
words are to be counted as if they were printed 
correctly :— 


Hn SPS ——————————— 


Word. Line. | Col. | Page. | Chapter. 
contained ......+.- 36 1 147 VI. 
WASPOL ea shseks shes 2B teed 355 XLVI. 
ambitious ......... 16 1 370 XLVIII. 
LNG apse Sactvacsic ens 17 1 370 XLVIII. 


The following are to be counted as they are printed 
here. : 


{ 


| 
Word Line, | Col. | Page. | Chapter. « 
BIG Ssccccevevd coakunue 90 2 162 Vill. 
doubless ......+s. 104 3 178 ad 
OWS i veotcnao reves 37 2 179 XIM. 
WAY. <cvesescenesdene 13 3 259 XXVII. 
Shata usstrassoeaenads 49 3 274 XXVIII. 
UL suede sacs ewe wees 52° = -3 306 XXXIV. 
Will tiscae tances 58 1 | 356 | XLVII. 
* * 


* 
A Wovtp 3: Recruit (Hulme).—The clothing 


of a private of the Seaforth Highlanders would 
cost £3 33. 7}d., and with feather bonnet included 
£5 13s. 73d., but recruits are not called on to pur- 
chase these articles, as they are supplied ‘‘ free’ by 
Government. ae 
ui 

Joun H.—The Bar, even to those who have 
great natural advantages, is but ‘‘ honourable 
beggary” for the first ten years. If, therefore, 
you have not some independent means, that will 
enable you to weather a long term of un- 
remunerative apprenticeship, we advise you not to 
think of the Bar as a profession. In the first place, 
you must have received a liberal education, or you 
will not be admitted as a student at either of the 
four Inns. After admission, you would then have 
to attend a certain number of public lectures 
regularly every term, and should read as a pupil, 
if you wish to become thoroughly well acquainted 
with the different branches of the law, one year 
with a pleader, one year with a conyeyancer, and 
one year with an equity draughtsman. The fees 
to these legal tutors, and the expenses of admission 
and call, would not be less than fiye hundred 
guineas. 

. a Say 

F. ©. (Nottingham). — There is no Scotch 
regiment which Englishmen or Irishmen are pro- 
hibited from entering, but Scotch regiments 
prefer recruits of their own nationality. 


m* 

BERTIE.—You are much mistaken if you sup- 
pose that the paths of literature are strewn with 
flowers. As you have served an apprenticeship, 
keep to your business; itis much more likely to 
lead to fortune than authorship commenced at 
your time of life. 

ne 

Miss H. B.—Probably the circumstances of your 
loyer are not such as to enable him to marry just 
at present, but it is quite necessary for your peace 
that he should soon make up his mind. After an 
intimacy of two years he must know whether or not 
you are likely to suithim. Get your mother to 
inquire as to his intentions. 

* 

InQuIRER.—A boy will not be enlisted under 
eighteen years of age. There is no standard of 
height, &c., for boys; but they must give promise of 
developing into efficient soldiers before they are 
enlisted. ~ 


* * as 


* 

ADMIRER writes to us thusly: ‘‘ I would suggest 
that you should occasionally call the attention of 
your readers to bringing your paper under the 
notice of their friends, especially those who may 


_| separately in paper and placed them in a 


reside in small towns, and places where there are 


no booksellers ; as an instance of the good resulting 
from this course, I may mention that when taking 
up my temporary residence here, through my 


occasionally lending my monthly parts, the person — 
who supplies it to me from a neighbouring town 


has now two or three weekly subscribers in his 
locality." ——-We are much obliged to our corre- 
spondent for his communication. The continued 
and increasing papu’sg of our journal will 
naturally have led many of our readers to take the 
course he suggests, and we need hardly say that we 


shall feel extremely gratified if all who derive— 


pleasure or profit from our pages will adopt his 
suggestion, and endeavour to make SPARE MoMENTS 
more widely known in their neighbourhood. The 
coming plate number will afford to readers gene- 
rally, a splendid opportunity for recommending our 


journal, 
* + 


s 
Mary (Hampstead).—You might have effected 
your purpose of preserving natural flowers for the 
winter in the following manner: you should have 
taken the latest buds, just as they were ready to 
open, have cut them off, leaving the stem 
inches long; then have covered the end of the 
stem with melted sealing-wax, and when the buds 
were a little withered have wrapped aed 
Ks 
When you wished the buds to blossom you should 


“have cut off the sealed end and have put them into 


water in which a little saltpetre had been dissolved. 
In twelve hours the buds would have opened. 


* 

A Lover or THE DramA.—Actors who have 
often to take the parts of tyrants, ruffians, and 
murderers, do not necessarily become more fierce 
or cruel on this account. If an actor identifies 
himself for the hour with the person he represents, 
it is only under the great stimulant of obtaining 
popular applause. , ; 


* * 5 
* 


MapcE.—The gilding should not haye been 
touched with linen, as it deadens it. To retouch 


the parts where the gilt is rubbed off, give the 
wooda coating of size, made by dissolving isinglass 


in some weak spirit. When nearly dry, lay on 
some gold-leaf, and when quite dry, polish it with 


an agate burnisher. 
* * 


* 

Yorico.—Because some of your relatives have 
been consumptive, it is no reason you should be 
so, From the contents of your letter we do not 
see you have the slightest excuse for breaking off 
your engagement, and it is to be hoped you do not 
wish to do 80. 5 

rae 

OuARLES.—The climate of Canada is cold, but 
not unhealthy. Canada is one of our most thriving 
colonies. We recommend the southern districts of 
Canada for emigrants accustomed to the temperate 
climate of England. Write to the Emigration 
Bureau, Broadway, Westminster, for their 
pamphlet on Oanada. 


We will forward » copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Hurope, 


coe ove 68, 6d. 
8s. 8d. 
Sry sae 29ee > Meaniinee 1s, 8d. 
Rates for other countries on application. 
All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 18, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
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No. 160, Vou. VII. 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


POPE LEO 

has just turned his eighty-second year. In ap- 
pearance the Holy Father is a phenomenally lean, 
stoop-shouldered man of alabaster complexion, 
with a broad, high forehead and snowy white hair. 
There is a genial benevolence in his angular face 
and a twinkle of humour in his dark eyes, which 
are said to resemble black diamonds in their 
piercing brilliiancy. His manner is profoundly 
austere. He has seldom been seen to laugh. 
This reserve increases his dignity. It gives him 
an almost intimidating aspect. There are am- 
bassadors of long standing who cannot even now 
conceal their emotion when they step into the 
te ai room of the Pope, so majestically does 

_ he carry the sovereign dignity with which he is 
invested. Yet he holds public audiences, and 


is accessible to the most lowly. On these 


occasions he is the personification of kindness 


= and affability. Despite his age, no symptoms 


F 
a 


= 


of decrepitude are noticeable, saye a convulsive 


trembling of the hands which one sees when 
meeting him. This is not a result of age, but — 
of typhoid fever, which he had some twenty 
years ago. So great is this trembling ‘that he 


ean no longer write. When he has to sign a 


_ document, he has to hold the wrist-of the right 


hand with the left, and even then each stroke 


is an infinity of tiny, light zigzags. His mind 
1s as acute and vigorous as it was twenty years 
ago, and his energy is untiring, while the 
amount of work which he accomplishes is 
enormous. 


i 20: 
Riis MR. EDWARD LLOYD. 


The great tenor vocalist, whose portrait is 
given to-day, was born in 1845, 
was a professional singer of repute, and it was 


His father 


_- from him undoubtedly ‘that he inherited the 


pe 


a 


- marvellous voice which has “won him both fame 
and fortune. . 

As a child he possessed an exquisite voice, 
and easily found a place in the Westminster 
Abbey choir when only seven years of age. 
For eight years he held this position, receiying 
valuable instruction from Mr. Turle, the then 
organist of the Abbey. When thirteen years 
old, in 1858, he was one of the specially chosen- 
choristers selected to sing at the wedding of the 
Princess Royal. 

When his yoice broke he devoted himself to 
the study of the other branches of his art, 
and on attaining to manhood it was found 
that he ee a perfect tenor voice. 
He joined the choir at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and this was the commencement of his professional 
career. Ho stayed here for two years, and then 
came to London, soon after becoming sole tenor at 


_ the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. It was not until 


1867 that he devoted himself entirely to concert 
work. In that year he sang in Novyello’s: concerts 


- at the Gloucester Festival in 1871, where, by his 
_ .part in Bach’s Festival, he created quite a sensa- 
‘tion in, and eyen beyond, musica! circles. In 1888 


_ he went on a tour in America, and met with great 


ay" 
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success, which was, however, surpassed by the 
reception he received on his second visit to the 
States in the ‘early part of 1890. He sang at the 
Handel Festival, and at the Hereford and Birming- 
ham Festivals last year. 

The peculiar charm of Mr. Lloyd’s yoice has 
never been equalled, many critics declare, by any 
modern singer. In private life Mr. Lloyd is very 
popular, and many instances of his kindliness and 
courtesy are recorded by less eminent persons in 
the musical world. On one occasion a young lady 
who, though possessing considerable talent, had 


MR, EDWARD LLOYD. 


(From a Photograph by Walery, Limited.) 


= 


| attained but poor success as @ vo talist, was arrang- 
ing a concert, by which she hoped to raise a little 
money. She asked Mr. Lloyd, who at the time 
lived in the same neighbourhood, to purchase 
a couple of tickets. He readily consented, 
and hearing the facts of the case, offered his 
services for the eventful night. The lady joy- 
fully accepted. Her business talents, apparently, 
were at least quite equal to her skill as a singer, for 
she doubled the price of seats, advertised very 
widely that Edward Lloyd, the great tenor, was about 
to sing at her concert, and cleared a yery consider- 
able sum. 

Another story is told of the great singer which 
is’ worth recording. Mr. Lloyd rarely sings in 
private, but on one occasion visiting some friends 
in a suburb of London, he consented to do so. The 
clergyman of a neighbouring church happened to 
| be present. Tho reverend gentleman was ignorant 


of the singer’s- name, but was delighted with 
his performance, and lost no time, when the song 
we finished, of getting into conversation with 

im. 

‘‘My dear sir,” he said at length, ‘‘ you really 
ought not to waste a voice like that on private 
audiences. _Now we are in great need of a tenor in 
our choir. If you will join us, I think I can 
promise you thirty poundsa year.” 

The popular singer smiled, and said he would 
think about it. 

Mr. Lloyd who, by the way, is cancelling some 
provincial engagements on account of indis- 
position, sails for America in March, and 
returns in May. 

During Mr. Lloyd’s provincial tour this 
month his son will make his début. As may be 
supposed, he has had a thorough musical 
training both in this country and abroad. 
Whether he will eclipse his father in the pro- 
fession, of course, remains to be seen; any 
way, there will be no fear as to identification, 
as the junior Lloyd is, it is understood, to be 
announced as Mr. ‘‘Dyoll”—his name spelt 
backwards. 


ssa e 


MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 


There is no question but that Mr. Labouchere 
is one of the most interesting figures before 
the public to-day. He is equally gifted with 
fame, wealth, and genius, and all of these have 
come to him unsolicited, the two last being 
heirlooms, and the first insisting on accompany- 
ing him in his career, whether he would or not. 
We do not know of asingle character of con- 
temporary times with a more interesting or 
entertaining history. In his youth he was 
famed for his ‘‘squabbles” at Hton and 
Cambridge. Quitting college, he travelled ; 
visited Mexico; fell in love with a. circus 
lady; followed the troupe, acting as ticket- 
seller, &c., went to St. Paul, the now flourish- 
ing capital of Minnesota, whon it was but a 
cluster of houses; took up with a party of 
Chippeway Indians; went to their home, and 
remained there six months, learning every- 
thing, from their language down to gambling 
for wampum necklaces; went to New York; 
thought he would like the Diplomatic Service ; 

recommended himself to the English Government, 
and was accepted. From the United States he was 
ordered successively to St.. Petersburg, Munich, 
Frankfort, Stockholm, Florence and Constantinople. 
At every place he acquired the reputation of an out- 
and-out scapegrace, and to hear him recite, in his 
own way, his many exploits, is equal to listening 
to a fiye-act comedy. Since his experience as a 
diplomat, he has been a reporter, a war correspon~ 
dent, an editor and the owner of a newspaper, a 
member of Parliament and a theatrical manager ; 
in fact, he has dabbled in almost everything worth 
talking about and been generally successful in each. 

He is editor and sole proprietor of ‘‘ Truth,” and 
part proprietor of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

—_—:0:—— —— 

The portrait of Dr. Bridge which appeared last 
week was reproduced from a photograph by Mr, J. 
Collier, 66, New-street, Birmingham, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXITII, 
A HAPPY DAY AT MOUNT VERNON, 


ws ANY MONTHS had elapsed since the decision 
| of a jury had pronounced the wife of the 
Earl of Moretown insane; but, although Mr. 
Brindsly had made several attempts to see 
her—and even applied to the Chancellor for 
his authority to do so—the influence of the 
earl, backed by the medical certificates, had baffled him. 

The peer, On his sde, had been equally disappointed 
in his endeavours to discover.the retreat of his lost son, 

His lordship and Mr, Quirk were alike baffled in their 
calculations, 

No sooner did Mr. Brindsly hear of the imprisonment 
of the Jast-named personage, upon the double charge of 
felony and aiding the escape of Ned Cantor from justice, 
than he resolved to carry into execution a plan which had 
long been nearest to his heart. 

“Goliah,” he said, addressing his assistant; “JZ have 
made up my mind to quit London for a few days.” 

The young man had no occasion to ask where his master 
was going, for by this time there was no concealment be- 
tween them. 

“You must be careful, sir,’ he said; “the German 
refiner, Fieldbash, was here again this morning.” 

Fieldbash was a German Jew, whom the speaker sus- 
pected—and not without good reason—of being the 
principal spy employed to watch their proceedings. 
The fellow was continually calling, under pretext of sell- 
ing gold-dust, broken articles of plate, and antique 
jewelry—such as the goldsmith dealt in. Being a man 
of plausible manners and conversation, he had at first 
partially succeeded in obtaining the confidence of Goliah, 
till the drift of his inquiries put the grateful fellow on 
his guard. 

“ And what did he bring ?” inquired his master, with a 
sigh. 

“A curious Indian chain, and some white and gold 
enamelled settings, from which the stones, as usual, had 
been taken.” 

The above conversation had taken place in the counting- 
house, from which—as we previously had occasion to 
tee gee negra was visible that transpired in the 
shop. 

“There he is again,” whispered the speaker. “ Dear 
sir, for your own sake, as well as the dear boy’s, be 
prudent.” 

He left the room to attend upon the unwelcome customer, 
followed by Mr. Brindsly. 

s Well, Mr. Fieldbash,” said the young man, “ what is 
it?” 

“Goot Mister Goliahs, mine fery gootten friend!” ex- 
claimed the Jew, in a strong German accent; “ I haf come 
to ask one fery great obligations,” 

The goldsmith was all attention. 

“Do speak plainly,” said the assistant, impatiently. 
ae aw you melted the /eet/e articles I sold you dis mozn- 
ing 

“You know we have not!” replied Goliah. “Do you 
suppose,” he added, with no little degree of pride, “ that 
in an establishment like ours we melt every parcel of 
goods whichcomes to hand. We have our regular days.” 

Mr. Brindsly hastily wrote a few words on the open page 
of the day-book. 

The Jew looked excessively disappointed, 

“Will you do me de obligations,” he said, “ to let me haf 
dem back again. Ican get more moneys to send dem to 
Holland. 1 am a poor man—fery poor!” he added, “ and 
must make honest pennies when I can.” 

“Goliah,” said his master, as the young man was about 
to quit the shop in search of the articles, “see what you 
have left upon the day-book! Iam shocked at your care- 
lessness. That is not the way to remain in my employ.” 

So saying, with affected anger, the old gentleman re- 
turned to the counting-house. As he anticipated, the 
paenished assistant instantly referred to the book, and 
read: 


possible, without exciting his suspicion.” 

“Tut tut!” muttered the young man, in a tone of 
vexation ; “how could I have been so stupid ?” 

“ Anyting de matter?" inquired the Jew. 

“A mistake of——but it does not concern you, I can- 
not look for your things now—you must call in the morn- 
ing. ’ 

His visitor looked terribly disappointed ; but Goliah, 
without appearing to notice him, busied himself in examin- 
ing the various entries in the book, 

“Vat time ?” 

“As soon as you like ; but don't plague me now. I 
have sold'a diamond bracelet for a hundred less than cost 
price. It may cost me my situation. 


‘ .. And very right, too!” thought the spy, as he left the 


* are 

__ No sooner was he gone, 
aster, 

“ Don’t close the book!” said the latter. “The fellow 


is standing behind the carriage opposite, watchi 
n't hear what we say—but he a see eae er his 


than Goliah was joined by his 


“The man must not have the things. Put him off, if 


The very animated conversation which ensued to all 
appearance had reference to the books, They wereturned 
over, page after page, an invoice looked out, and compared 
with anentry in the ledger, 

“That will do!” said the goldsmith. “The fellow is 
convinced. We have deceived him. He is gone,” 

‘«‘ And for what purpose has this scene been acted?” in- 
quired the young man, respectfully. 

“To lure him here in the morning. The property he is 
s0 anxious to recover, I pledge my life, has been stolen.” 

The experienced trader was right in his suspicions. 
When the respectable Mr. Fieldbash called at the shop, 
according to appointment, in the morning, instead of re- 
ceiving back the chain and settings, as he anticipated, he 
was introduced to a gentleman well known in the City, 
named Forrester, who was so pressing in his invitation for 
his company at the Mansion House that the Jew found it 
impossible to refuse him. = 

From the Mansion House he was transferred to New- 
gate upon the charge of receiving stolen goods, 

The same night, the worthy goldsmith, relieved of his 
worst fears, left London on a visit to his old acquaintance, 
Captain Vernon. 

The captain was one of those men who are alike an 
ornament to their professien and humanity. He was kind, 
firm, and honourable, Although a strict disciplinarian, he 
was idolised by hiscrew. In the bosom of his family he 
was mild and gentle as a child—the voice of command was 
never heard there. 

He was seated with his wife in the breakfast-room at 
Vernon Lodge, waiting for the children, when Mr. Brindsly 
was announced. We need not say that he welcomed the 
old man warmly, for he had not forgotten his disinterested 
conduct when the Earl of Moretown had called in the 
mortgage. 

Amply had the grateful sailor since repaid it, 

“You are indeed most welcome!” he said ; “I know of 
no one whose presence could have afforded me greater 
satisfaction,” * 

“Now you will have no objection, Richard,” observed 
his wife, with a smile, “tosend for thechildren. He quite 
spoils them, Mr, Brindsly,” she added; “we have been 
waiting breakfast for them this half-hour; but he would 
not have them interrupted at their play. Since his return 
I have lost all control over them.” 

The eyes of the visitor glistened. The feeling of grati-. 
tude became almost painful to him; the thought that his 
poor little godson had found a home of love and kindness, 
instead of being subjected to the harshness of his father 
and the cruelty of the-governess, drew tears into his 
eyes. : “ 

“Bless you, Captain Vernon!” he said, ‘ Bless you,” 
he added, “for your kindness to my boy; “and you, too, 
my dear madam,” 

He wrung a hand of each. 

“ Pshaw !” said the captain; “I loved him at first for 
aie sake—the dear little fellow; but now it is for his 
own!” 

The door of the breakfast-room was pushed open, and 
three lovely children came bounding into the room, The 
first was a fine lad about nine years of age—a fair, 
curly-headed little fellow, with blue eyes, and a frank, 
open countenance, It was the eldest son of the captain. 

The second was a girl, two years his junior—a little, 
fairy, dark-eyed thing, resembling her mother, She drew 
back when she perceived a stranger, 

The third was the goldsmith’s godson, Digby More- 
town, but known at the lodge as Fred Vernon, He passed 
as a nephew of the captain, and had almost forgotten that 
he had ever answered to any other name, 

When Mr. Brindsly saw his cheek no longer pale and 
sickly, but redolent of health and exercise, he could no 
longer restrain his impatience. Clagping him in his arms, 
he sobbed over him, and asked him if he had forgotten his 
poor old godfather, 

“ No,’ exclaimed the boy, his countenance beaming with 
grateful recollection, at the same time kissing away his 
tears; “nor mamma,” he added, in a lower tone, “my 
own dear mamma! I see her pale face every night, as she 


“used to watch and cry over me.” 


It was a happy day at Vernon Lodge. The goldsmith 
passed nearly all his time with the children. Dick, the 
captain’s son, insisted upon showing him the boat which 
Jack Breeze—an orphan lad, whom his father had taken 
to sea—had made for him. Little Annie took him to 
visit her birds and guinea-pigs, and Digby the pony 
week his papa—as he called the captain—had bought 

im 


“ And have you not a pony?”’ he ‘said, addressing the 


elder boy. 

“No,” replied the little fellow, without the least sign 
of jealousy or ill-humour ; “ Fred letsmeridehis. Besides, 
I am strong, and don’t want one.” 

“You shall have one,” said the old gentleman, shaking 
him by the hand, “and Annie too.” . 

The children were in ecstasies. From that moment 
they bestowed upon the speaker a large share of their 
regard. It would be so delightful for them all three to 
aoe together, instead of taking it by turns, as they now 

id. 


When the captain heard of the promise he smiled, and 
shook his head, 
“Tt is well our friend does not come often to see us,” 


he said ; “ his kindness would spoil you.” 
The next day the ponies were at the Lodge, 
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“My aim has and will continue to be the oneepeter Of 
my young pupil,” observed the captain, as he and the 
goldsmith were seated in the study, the last night of the 
latter remaining with him; “his health, I think, we need 
no longer be alarmed at,” Ses 

His visitor grasped his hand. 

“ When he first came,” continued the speaker, “he was 
timid, silent, and thoughtful; a look terrified him, Now 
he is as bold and free as my own saucy lad, whose heart 
you have won by your liberality, as well as little Annie's.” 

“Pray say no more on that subject,” exclaimed his 
visitor. sj 

“Well, I will not,” continued the captain; “it was 
kindly done, and shall be as frankly accepted, But for 
my charge—he will have a hard battle to fight with his 
unnatural father. He will require energy, character, 
discipline, and self-control. Tio insure all these I know 
of no training equal t> that my own profession gives. In 
three years,” he added, “unless you object, he will enter 
the service on board my own ship with his companion, 
Dick, as a midshipman, The profession which produced 
Nelson, Colingwood, and Napier, could not disgrace him 
were he the son of a king.” ; ‘ae 
_ “Be it so,” answered Mr. Brindsly with a sigh; “it is 
— the profession I should have chosen; but it is the 

est.” 5 ; 

The next day he returned bya different route to the 
one by which he had left London, and related to the 
asighiss Goliah all he had seen and heard at Mount 

ernon. ‘ 


CHAPTER LXIV, 
A WOMAN’S STRENGTH. 


Although Margaret—thanks to the watchful tenderness 
of her mother—had recovered from the burning fever 
which for several days threatened her existence, the 
invidious disease still lurked within her veins: her cheeks 
were colourless, but there were moments when her eyes 
flashed with more than usual brilliancy. ; 

“She will die,” Mabel frequently murmured to herself, 
as she watched the abstracted air of her child; “and I 
shall lose her; the tie which binds my heart to life, the 
chord which tells me that it still is human.” a 

As for Ned, to do him justice, he was thoroughly miser- 
able: the pale countenance of his daughter was @ continual 
reproach to him, A hundred times a day he cursed his 
ungovernable temper, and as frequently resolved to school 
himself; but resolutions, founded in regret, instead of 
principle, are seldom lasting. 

On the road leading from Bordercleugh to the moor 
was a sheltered nook, formed by the meeting of two hills: 
the view from it, which was most extensive, had doubtless 
induced some former resident at the tower to erect a rustic 
seat, surrounded by trellis-work, over which shrubs and 
hardy plants had been trained. 

This was a favourite place of resort with the sorrow- 
stricken Margaret, who seldom failed, when the weather 
permitted her quitting home, to direct her steps to the spo 
Wwilose loneliness harmonised with the sad complexion o 
her thoughts and feelings, ; 

One great source of uneasiness was the inexplicable 
silence of Mary and her husband—no auswer had been 
received to her letter; all seemed to have forgotten or 
abandoned her. 

The remembrance of her lover was ever present 
toher mind. True, she never permitted her lips to breathe 
his name, but it was written inher heart; his ingratitude, 
like a secret wound, still festered there. ; 

She was seated one morning, as usual, in her rustic ~ 
retreat; the volume with which she had attempted to 
beguile her thoughts from the past had fallen at her feet; 
her listless, distracted air denoted her perfect unconscious- 
ness of thefact, — 

“ Forgotten,”’ she, murmured; “forgotten by all who 
loved me once. Even Mary has ceased to think of the 
daughter of the felon Cantor. No—no!” she added, after 
a moment's pause; “I wrong her true heart and affec- 
tionate nature. Mary has not forgotten me: either she is 
ill, my letter thas never reached her, or s me terrible 
calamity has overwhelmed Lady Briancour. I-can doubt 
all things save her love.” 

“ And mine!” breathed a soft voice near her. 

Margaret raised her eyes in terror and surprise—Harry 
Sinclair was by her side: he had sought her far and wide; 
traced her with the patience of the hunter tracking his 
prey ; and now presented himself, not with the generous 
purpose of atonement—of pouring balm into the wound he 
had inflicted, or binding the heart he had erushed ; but in 
the selfish hope that the poor girl, disgusted with the home 
to which her father had removed her, would listen to the 
ppieals she had formerly rejected with the scorn and 

itterness of insulted virtue, : ; 

“Mr. Sinclair,” she ssid, attempting to rise and quit the 
seat, to which weakness, despite her feeble efforts, re- 
tained her, “this is ungenerous, unmanly, . Leave me— 
pray leave me.” : 


“Not Mr. Sinclair, Jane,” replied the young man, 


addressing her by the name so long familiar to his lips; 
Be sok that cold and formal word. Harry—you used to call 
me Harry.” ted : Payson 
“Such familiarity might have been permitted,” 
answered the poor girl, “whilst I believed myself your 
equal in birth—the possessor of a pure, unsullied name ; but 


z 
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Margaret made no reply, but, 


=e Bent my position, siz; and, humble as it is, I can respect 
=i ” . 


6 By heavens!” exclaimed the villain, mistaking her 


7 Sa humility for encouragement, “but I respect you, 


ane, as much—nay, more than I did in the days you 
speak of. I was too preéipitate—too rash, Can you not 
pardon them?" 

Margaret looked at him for an instant, as he knelt at 
her feet; and the thought that he had returned in 
penitence to implore her forgiveness for his heartlessness, 
although it raised no vain hopes in her breast, afforded her 
the only consolation she outa feel, 

Alss! how quickly was she doomed to be undeceived! 

“Wreely, Harry,” she replied; “there! My lips have 
spoken the name again. I did not think my heart had 
been so weak, And now leave me,’’ she added; “I shall 
think of the past with less bitterness after this meshing.” 

“ And muat we part?” he insidiously whispered in her 
ear, at the same time attempting to steal his arm sround 
her waist. “Are there no means to avoid this cruel 
separation? Nay, hear me!” he continued, “I feel I 
cannot live without you. You say truly, this hateful dis- 
covery of your parentage renders our marriage impossible. 
Be mine, then, by a dearer tie than thatof wife—and——" 

With a desperate exertion of strength for one in her en- 
feebled state, the insulted girl, doubly outraged by this 
second proposal, released herself, and stood for an instant 
pale and motionless as a statue of grief before him. 

“Leave me! ’? she said. 

“J will never marry if you desire I should not,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Be mine, and ancther shall never possess the 
right fate eas to you.” 

With a look of agony she pointed to the narrow path, 
for him to depart. 

“ The instant Iam Sir Henry Sinclair, I will settle such 
a foitune on you as shall—_—” 

Tue infamous proposal was interrupted by a laugh so 
loud and strange, which broke from the lips of Margaret, 
that for an instant the villain thought her senses had 
deserted her. 

“ Jane—dear Jane.” 

“Tam weak!” she answered; “weak and suffering.” 

“ Repose on my bosom,” 

“No!” she answered, ina hurrie(l manner ; “ not yet— 
not yet.” 

‘The words “not yet” filled his selfish soul with joy ; they 
announced, ashe imagined, his app caching triumph over 
her innocence. 

“Harry!” she continued, with a painful effort, “urge 
me no further now. I must reflect on what you have said,” 

«When, my sweetest girl,” whispered the tempter ; “say 

when we shall meet again ?” 
“In five days, at the churchyard,” whispered Margaret; 
“itis beyond the village—no ‘curious eye will note our 
meeting there, You can have a carriage ready, and—spare 
me—spare me the rest,’’ 

Henry Sinclair was profuse in his thanks and protesta- 
tions of ctercal fidelity and devotion, He even ventured 
to kiss her hand. 

“Leave me,” she said ; “I entreat you to leave me now, 
“ My father may come this way, and——”’ - 

‘“ And the hour of meeting ?”’ he asked, 

“Ay, true—true!’’ muttered the poor girl; “I had 
forgotten the hour—we must hays the day before us. At 
this very hour,’ she added, in a firmer tone, “and, if 
living, I will be there.” 

He looked at his watch—it wanted half an hour of noon, 
Someone was heard approaching the rustic seat—a cireum- 
stance which cut short the adieus of Harry Sinclair. 
Hastily impressing a second kiss upon her hand, he darted 
down the narrow road, and-Margaret was once more alone. 

The intruder proyed to be only one of the herdsmen 
employed upon the f.rm at Bordercleugh. The old man 
touched his bonnet, and continued on his way. 

Margaret remained for some time in silent prayer. 

Many readers, perbaps, will wonder, after the promise 
she had given, that she could pray. Let them suspend 
their judgment—they know not the resolution to which 
outraged honour and affection had suddenly given birth. 

There was something strange in the appearance of the 
convict’s daughter as she rose from her knees. Her 
manner was completely changed, betraying neither 
hesitation nor weakness. 

“The world will censure me,” she said, “and call me 
heartless. Let it—I owe it neither deference nor affection. 
Mary will blame me, and my poor, desolated,” deser.ed 
mother, Oh!” she added with a burst of emotion, “let 
me not think of them, My lot is cast, and it were childish 
to shrink from it.” 

With these words she left the rustic seat, and directed 
her steps towards the tower. Before she reached the gate 


' Mabel met her with aletter, It was the long-expected one 


from Mary. Knowing how anxiously her child had ex- 
pected it, the affectionate creature had watched for her 
return to give it. 

Under pretence of reading it Margaret retired to her 
room, where she remained for several hours. When she 
once more left the house with a letter in her hand, she 
concealed it inher bosom as her mother approached. The 
meek, broken-spirited woman: noticed the action, but she 
was too humble, even with her own child, to ask for an 


-exp'anation. 


“Going to walk again, Margaret?” she observed in an 
anxious tone ; “you will fatigue rhein 
issing her mother upon 
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the cheek, left the tower. The affectionate parent gazed 
after herlongandsnxiously. There wassomething strange 
and unusual in her daughter’s manner which alarmed her. 

“She will die here,” she murmured; “die like some 
tender flower, torn from its native soil. The loneliness of 
this place adds to the desolation of her young heart.” 

Evening was drawing on before Margaret returned. 
The poor girl shuddered as her mother clasped her thin 
white hands in hers, e 

“You are cold, darling,” she said; “cold and ill. The 
air has chilled you.” 

“Tt has cooled me,” answered the daughter, calmly ; 
“cooled the fever which still lingers in my blood. Believe 
me, I am better now.” 

During the evening, when seated in the lower room of 
the tower, by a cheerful fire—for the nights were getting 
cold—Margaret drew the letter from her bosom, and read 
it toher mother, As she suspected, it was from Mary, and 
full of words of affection and consolation, 

“T have much to tell you,” itadded, in conclusion ; “but 
reserve it till our meeting. Two days after you receive 
this I shall be at Bordercleugh with my husband, who 
sends you a brother's love and affectionate remembrance. 
He is all my heart could wish him.” 

Poor Margaret! There was no envy in the sigh which 
followed the reading of the last lines of Mary’s letter ; 
and yet she could not avoid contrasting the manly, true- 
hearted Charles with the selfish, worthless Harry Sinclair. 

“That letter!” exclaimed the gratified Mabel, “is 
worthy of the child of my dear young mistress. How I 
shall rejoice to see her! As an infant, she resembled her 
mother. May her fate be a happier one!” 

It was late when Ned Cantor returned home, accom- 
panied by Frank Hazleton. His first inquiry was for 
Meg, as he called her. 

“ She has retired to rest,” answered his wife. “I fear 
she has walked too much: the air has chilled her.” 

**Then what the deuce did you let her go out for?” 
growled the domestic tyrant, glad to have some one to vent 
his spleen upon. “It is time to put an end tosuch follies, 
I will reason and talk with Meg inthe morning.” 

This did not in the least alarm the anxious mother, who 
knew it was a mere boast, to give himself importance in 
the eyes of his companion. Bold and reckless as he was 
of the feelings of every human being in the world, he was 
almost gentle with Margaret. There were few points on 
which he ventured to contradict, or even attempt to in- 
fluence, his child, 

“ Win her, Frank,” he said, addressing the young farmer, 
as soon as they were alone, ‘A husband would cure her 
of these fancies. Meg is a good girl—an affectionate girl— 
only a little spoilt by the indulgence of the lady who 
brought her up from childhood.” 

“I don’t know how it is,” observed his guest, “but in 
the presence of your daughter I feel tongue-tied. A 
hundred times I have resoived to speak to her upon the 
subject nearest my heart ; but somehow or other, when it 
came to the point, my courage failed me; and all the fine 
words I had conned over in my brain escaped.” 

It was finally arranged that on the following day the 
young farmer should ascertain his fate from the lips of 
the poor girl herself. 

“ And here,” said Ned, draining his glass, “is to your 
success, my fine fellow. Only make Meg a good husband, 
and you shall find me no niggard when it comes to the 
point, Courage!’ he added, seeing that the suitor still 
hesitated, “Declaration and marriage are much alike— 
they both resemble a cold bath. Cowards stand shivering 
on the brink; the brave man makes one plunge, and all is 
over.” 

With this not very poctical illustration of his senti- 
ments, the master of Bordercleugh saw his visitor to the 
door; and, being tired with his journey, soon afterwards 
retired to rest. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A VISIT FROM TRUE FRIENDS, 


When Ned was informed by his wife of the expected 
arrival at_Bordercleugh, he expressed his dissatisfaction in 
a series of inarticulate growls. Not but he felt a certain 
degree of pride in receiving at his house the grand- 
daughter of Lady Briancourt—a name which, from his 
earliest boyhood, he had been accustomed to look up to 
with profound respect; his fear was that the meeting 
with her fine friends—as he termed them—would render 
his daughter dissatisfied with her home, and the associa- 
tions connected with it. 

“ No fear of that !”’ observed Mabel, 
us. , 

* Loves you, you mean,” replied her husband, bitterly, 
“T can’t understand it.” ; 

* A mother naturally wins the confidence of a daughter 
sooner than a father,” answered his wife. 

* T shall be off,’ said her husband, in a tone of ill-con- 
cealed bitterness, “They won’t want to see me.’ 

“ [ am sure Mr, Harland and his lady will be happy to 
see you,” replied Mabel. : 

* Pooh |” interrupted the e*-convict, witha sneer. “The 
girl would shrink from me, as Meg does; and the fine 
spark, her husband, would think his hand polluted by 
pressing it to mine.,’’ 

Mabel made no reply, for she really felt satisfied with 
the arrangement ; in which, after al], there was a degree 
of delicacy and consideration she had scarcely given her 
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husband credit for. The faithful creature longed to see 
the child of her lost mistress—to press her in her arms, 
with a mother’s love. Next to Margaret, the daughter of 
Clara Briancourt held the nearest place in her affections, 

The next morning Ned Cantor sought Frank Hazleton 
at the farm, and advised him to postpone his declaration 
till after the departure of the expected visitors. 

The young farmer yielded with readiness to his sug- 
gestion: the deferring of the interview was rather a relief 
than otherwise. He had a deeper knowledge of the heart 
of woman than his adviser—he saw that some hidden grief 
was preying upon the spirits of Margaret ; and, loving her 
as sincerely as he did, he trembled to risk all by a pre- 
cipitate avowal of his passion, 

hen Ned returned home he noticed with satisfaction 
that Margaret, with the assistance of her mother, was 
busily employed in making up one of the silk dresses he 
had bought her. True it was the plainest of the selection 
—the only one her simple taste permitted her to wear—a 
very light grey, almost approaching to white. 

“All right,” he muttered to himself with a chuckle; 
“when a woman begins to think of dress it is a sign that 
the wound in the heart is healing.” 

“Sarely, Meg,” he observed, seating himself by the 
little table which had been drawn close to the window, 
“you might have chosen a prettier thing than this. Why 
not do that beautiful yellow with the flowers, I bought 

ou?” 

“Too fine, father—much too fine,” answered his daughter, 
with a faint smile, “for one in my station.” 

“ Not a whit!” exclaimed the ostentatious Ned—“not a 
whit; I can afford it, Meg.” 

“You are kind—very kind,” answered Margaret mildly, 
at the same time laying her delicate hand upon his arm; 
“and if I do not thank you as I ought, it is not that Iam 
ungrateful.” 

“T am gure you are not!” exclaimed the delighted 
father,” 

“ And when I am gone—that is,” continued Margaret 
correcting herself, “should I be taken from you, you will 
be kind to my poor mother, for my sake—will you not ?” 

Ned could not reply. The quiet manner of his daughter, 
so full of hopeless resignation, touched perhaps the onl 
chord in his rough heart susceptible of feeling. Wit 
passionate tenderness he clasped her in his arms, and 
sobbed, rather than uttered: 

“Don't talk of dying—don’t talk of leaving us, Meg. 
Home would nolonger be home without you. I was a bad 
man when you were achild; losing you made me worse. I 
became reckless—desperate. I should become so again, if 
you were taken from me.” 

With these words he rushed from the room. A single 
tear stole down the cheek of the unhappy girl, who felt a 
momentary pang at the secret resolution she had formed. 
Mabel eyed her narrowly; the change in Margaret’s 
manner had not escaped her watchful love; she trembled 
with the apprehension of some vague misfortune. 

At an earlier hour even than the impatience of Margaret 
anticipated, Mary and her husband arrived at Border- 
cleugh, The happy bride threw herself into the arms of 
the companion of her childhood. 

The meeting between Mabel and the daughter of her 
former mistress was more the re-union of long-sundered 
friends than the introduction of two strangers. Mary had 
learned how deeply her mother was indebted to the 
fidelity and affection of her humble friend: she threw 
herself upon her neck—kissed and thanked her, then 
begged her to consider her as a second daughter whom 
Providence had restored to her. : : 

Ned, agreeably to his promise, was absent, and if pain- 
ful thoughts and memories mingled with their joy, still it 
was a day of joy at Bordercleugh. 

No entreaties—and Mary and her husband both urged 
it—could induce Margaret to return with them to the 
rectory at Fulton. 

She had a task to perform, she said, and she was re- 
solved to go through with it. “ Besides,” sheadded, “my 
presence would only mar your happiness. What would the 


. world say if they knew that the grand-daughter and 


heiress of Lady Briancourt,” continued Margaret, “had re- 
ceived as a friend and sister——” ; f 

. “But I am not the heiress of Lady Briancourt,” again 
interrupted Mary. - 

Mabel and her daughter both looked surprised. ; 

“There is a doubt,” continued the speaker, blushing 
deeply, “ whether the marriage ceremony really took place 
between my parents.” 

“And who dares to doubt it?’ demanded the former 
confidante of Clara Briancourt ; “surely not the child of 
her who was an angel of purity, as well as suffering, upon 
earth! Your mother was the wife of Mr. Stanley, no less 
in the eyes of man than those of Heaven.” : 

“\T knew it |” exclaimed the agitated bride ; “ my heart 
told me so.” ; 

“ And my lips confirm it,” replied Mabel. “ Your father 
was too honourable to abuse the confidence my mistress 
reposed in him when she fled her mother’s house, and 
trusted her person to his protection. Lady Briancourtand 
her unnatural brother wished to obtain fromher the proofs 
of her marriage. They proffered gold—gold to her when 
she was starving—to resign them.” 

“ And did she ?”’ hastily exclaimed Charles Harland. 

“She died,” was the reply—“died in the home of her 
youth, to which she obtained admittance in the hope of 
softening the heart of her stern mother; but, before che 
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made her last useless appeal, she confided to the hands of 
a poor but faithful friend the proofs of her child's legiti- 
macy and her own purity.” z 

“To you, mother?” exclaimed Margaret, proudly—“ to 
you?” Mabel smiled. 

“ Generous, faithful friend!" sobbed Mary; ‘“‘how can 
I ever repay your fidelity and love?” 

“ You have repaid it,” continued the speaker, “by your 
affection to my child. Not that I deserve your gratitude 
for a simple act of duty.” 

Although the heart of Charles Harland was perfectly 
freefrom selfich as well as mercenary feelings, still it was 
not without considerable satisfaction that he heard the 
positive assurance of the legitimacy of his young bride. — 

“ And do you still possess the proofs?" he inquired, in 
an anxious tone. : S 

“They are safe,” answered Mabel, evasively. “When 
compelled to quit my cottage at Lexden, I consigned them 
to the hands of one who, without knowing the import- 
ance of the trust, I am well assured has kept them faith- 
fully.” 

+ iio whom?” demanded both Mary and Margaret. 

“No the daughter of Nicholas Arden, the miser—now 
Countess of Moretown,” i 

“ Alas," said Margaret with a sigh, for she retained a 
grateful recollection of the kindness Alice had shown herin 
her youth; “are you not aware that Lady Moretown for 
several years has been insane?” 

“Insane |” repeated the astonished Mabel. 

“ And secluded, more like a prisoner than a wife at the 
abbey.” : 

During the last few days Mabel had been an inmate of 
the abbey she had seen quite enough to convince her that 
its mistress was unhappy. She had heard rumours in the 
servants’ hall of the /iaison existing bctween the ear! and 
the governess, and, judging of the peer’s cruel conduct to 
his unfortunate brother—conduct which she had witnessed 
in her childish days—she more than suspected what it had 
been to his wife, 

“And I am helpless,” she murmured—“helpless to 
assist her.” 

It was some time before Mabel was sufficiently re- 
covered to answer the questions put to her. 

“ Can I not seek them ?”’ inquired Charles. 

“No,’’ replied the faithful creature. ‘“ When I received 
the papers from the hand of your dying mother I pro- 
mised never to disclose the secret but to two persons—to 
her husband, George Stanley, should he live to return and 
claim them, or to yourself when you had a husband to 
protect you. I must consider,” she added, “how best to 
obtain the deposit from the hands of Lady Moretown— 
none else can do so,” 

“ Perhaps you are not aware,” interrupted Charles in a 
enh despondency, “that Quirk is the agens of the 
earl?” 

*T know it,” was the reply. 

“ Should he or his lordship have discovered them?” 

“TJ have no fear of that,” answered Mabel. “The eye 
of suspicion might rest upon their hiding-place, and fail 
to detect them. They shall be yours,” she added, turning 
to Mary, “ within a month, I solemnly promise you—no 
watter at what sacrifice.” 

Margaret and Mary had much to say to each other, after 
their painful separation, to say nothing of the events 
which had so lately occurred. The latter related to her 
astonished friend the particulars of the charge which 
Quirk and his grandson had had the infamy to bring 
against Lady Briancourt, and its triumphant refutation, 
ending in stripping Sir Phineas of his title and estates. 

“You, then,” observed Margaret, “ will be Lady Brian- 
court ?” 

“That will not change me,” she replied, “though mis- 
fortune has sadly changed you, Margaret. Bus all is 
not dark and hopeless yet. Charles met Harry—there, 
don’t start at the name—only yesterday, as we changed 
horses at Alnwick: he reproached him with his heartless- 
ness towards you,” 

“He did not feel it,” observed Margaret, with a sigh. 

“You wrong him there—he did feel it,” continued 
Mary; “and assured my husband that ina few days he 
trusted not only to be reconciled to you—but to devote 
the rest of his life to your happiness.” 

A cold and bitter smile curled the lip of her listener. 

“You love him still?” asked Mary. 

“Lovehim!” repeated Margaret; “ay, as we love the 
venomous snake from whose slimy folds we have escaped, 
Would you believe it,” she added, “that he sought me 
even here?” 

“Tn penitence ?” 

“ In derision !” continued the excited girl. “He acknow- 
ledged that his first proposal was too abrupt—that he 
should have given me time to reflect, to become reconciled 
to a life of infamy and dishonour—promised that, as soon 
as he should succeed to his uncle's title and estates, he 
would provide for me,” 

“Villain!” murmured the astonished and indignant 
Mary; “heartless and unmanly villain.” 

“He will be punished,” answered Margaret, with forced 
calmness ; “I could not rest in my grave, Mary, with such 
an injury unatoned,” 

_ Her companion looked at her with surprise. 

“No,” continued the speaker; ‘poor, degraded, and 
humbled as he thinks me, I can crush him in his pride— 
disappoint him in the dream of his ambition—make his life 
as lonely, his heart as desolate, as he has rendered mine.” 


Although repeatedly urged hoth by Mary and Charles 
to return with them to the rectory, Margaret firmly 
declined, she had made up her mind to a certain course. 

She saw them depart with a tearless eye; but not 
without a promise, on their part, of speedily visiting her 
again. 

CHAPTER LXVI. 
MARGARET'S TRIUMPH. 

The morning at last dawned on which Margaret had 
pledged her word to meet Harry Sinclair by the old 
churchyard, between Bordercleugh and the moor. 

For the first time she arrayed herself in the dress which 
had called forth the observation of Ned Cantor, and took 
unusual pains with her toilette. 

Mabel watched her with unfeigned surprise. 

2 ae you expect visitors? ’’ she inquired. 

io: 

“Are you about to leave your home?” she added, 
anxiously. 

“You will accompany me, dear mother,” replied her 
daughter. “I have no secrets from you—or, rather,” she 
added, correcting herself, and smiling faintly, “I do not 
intend to have any.” - 

The suspicions of the anxious parent’s heart were laid at 
rest; she was to be the companion of her child. What 
harm could possibly happen to her with such a guardian by 
her side ? : 

At the request of Margaret—who observed that this was 
one of the most important days of her life—Mabel dressed 
herself in her best apparel and left the tower, leaning on 
the arm of her daughter, from whom she could not with- 
draw her looks of love and admiration. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, “never have I seen you so 
beautiful! In that pale dregs, and those flowers and white 
veil, you appear like a bride.” = 

“Mother,” said her daughter, in that calm, decided 
tone, which, without knowing why, made her parent 
tremble, “I have much to say to you. Sit on the bank 
with me awhile; we have time enough before us to reach 
our destination.” 5 

Leaving! Margaret and her parent to continue their 
conversation, we must request our readers to accompany 
us to the spot where the former had appointed to meet 
Harry Sinclair. 

The Church of Monksholm—for that was the name of 
the sacred edifice, the only one for miles around—had 
formerly been annexed to a Cistercian Priory, the ruins of 
which might still be traced, not only in tae basal qeoake 
but in several of the adjoining fields. The building itself, 
like most of the churches on the borders of the two king- 
doms, had been erected with a view to strength, as well as 
the religious purposes for which it was designed. There 
were but few gravestones in the humble burial-ground. 

The consequence was that Harry Sinclair, when he 
reached the appointed place of rendezvous, found little in 
the spot to interest him. He was compelled to while 
away the time with his own thoughts. 

“She cannot fail me,” he said; “no, my hold on her 
affections is too firm for that. She will keep her tryst, 
despite the churl‘her father.” : 

For nearly half an hour he had been waiting in the 
churchyard, indulging in dreams of his approaching 
triumph over the innocence of the girl to whom he had 
once professed an honourable love, before he observed 
that the south door of the sacred edifice was Open. 

He looked carefully around him, but saw no one like 
Margaret approaching. With the intention therefore 
of passing the time he sauntered into the building. 

A marriage had been celebrated, and the clergyman was 
in the act of pronouncing the benediction as he entered. 
Scarcely knowing why, the young man quickened his steps, 
and as he recognised the bride a cry of rage and agony 
escaped him, 

“ Jane!” he exclaimed. 

He had not yet observed the bridegroom. 

The eyes of the former lovers met. The glance of 
the once loving, confiding girl was proud and scornful. 
She had given her hand to another, and by that act had 
crushed his hopes of title and fortune fer ever; for that 
other was his uncle, Sir Cuthbert Sinolair, 

“ Deceiver! ” he muttered between his clenched teeth. 

“Harry,” said the old soldier sternly, “ what brings you 
here—an uninvited guest?” 

“TI—I came to—to——” 

ae Let me answer for him, Sir Cuthbert,” replied Lady 
Sinclair, in a tone whose studied coldness inflicted a 
deeper pang than reproach or anger could possibly have 
done. “ Yournephew came with the expectation of finding 
@ mistress.” 

It was painful to witness the utter humiliation and 
degradation of the once high-spirited Harry Sinclair. The 
vengeance of the outraged girl had rested him, as she 
said, where he was most vulnerable—in his ambition and 
pride: he saw the title he had anticipated would one day 
be his escaping from him like a shadow, leaving him to 
struggle with the world, 

“Be satisfied with your triumph, Jane,” he murmured— 
“it is complete—you have ruined me.” 

The once kind, generous-hearted girl turned disdainfully 
away. a 

“Harry,” said his uncle, firmly, “if you expect anythin 
further from my favour or ii ection | it nat be fea m4 


alteration in your conduct, and b i 
Lady Sincl ae” t, y asking the pardon of 


“Never!” exclaimed the young man, passionately ; 
“ she has sold herself to age—I at least offered her youth 
and love. Like the scorpion’s sting, her revenge will turn 
upon herself,” 

Drawing his bat over his flushed brow, to conceal the 
weakness of which he felt ashamed, the disappointcd 
nephew rushed from the church. 

‘Come, my love,” said the old man, pressing the hand of 
his newly-made bride; “ forget him.” 

“T have forgotten him,” was the reply. + 

The scarcely-repressed sigh contradicted the words. 
Harry had said rightly; however justifiable her revenge, 
it was already beginning to recoil upon herself. 

Mabel, who had been a trembling witness of her 
daughter's marriaze, pressed to her side, to bid her fare- 
well. 

“ No—no, dearest mother,” she whispered, clinging with 
childlike affection to her parent; “ { cannot part from 
you—I cannot leave you to brave the anger of my father.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Mabel, mournfully, but firmly ; “ T 
am a wife, and know the obligations which the tie imposes. 
With all his faults, Ned dearly loved his child; and now 
that she is lost to him for ever, he will require all my 
patient care to soothe his wounded spirit.” 

It was in vain that both the baronet and his bride en- 
treated her to change her resolution, : 

She tottered rather than walked from the church, and 
ape : broken spirit took her solitary way to Border- 
cleugh, 


Lady Sinclair was obliged to be supported to the — 


carriage that waited to receive her, which, as she sank 


sobbing on the luxurious seat, started for the magnificent — 


seat of her husband in Scotland. 

When Ned Cantor first heard in the village the news of 
his daughter's marriage, he was incredulous; nothing 
could convince him of the fact but the inspection of the 
register in the parish church: then he doubted no longer. 
In the bitterness of his disappointment, he cursed both 
her and his unofiending wife, who had been but a passive 
witness to the ceremony. 

What was it to him that Margaret had married a 
baronet—was a lady? The very elevation she had attained 
only separated her the further from him, 

“ And I go loved her,” he said, as these thoughts revolved 
in his mind, taking the place of harsher feelings. “ Heaven 
knew where to punish, and He has struck aright.” 

Mabel, pale and calm, awaited the return of her 
husband. There are moments in our existence when 
extreme terror arms the soul with a courage which, under 
ordinary circumstances, we should not poss2ss, Such was 
the feeling of the desolate woman when she heard the 
step of her husband upon the stairs. 

“Where is Meg ?” he demanded, in a bitter tone. 

“Gone, Ned, with her husband, Sir Cathbert Sinclair. 
Why ask me, when I read in your flashing eye and hissing 
words that you know all?” . 

“Curse her!” exclaimed Ned; ‘‘curse her for her in- 
gratitude and cunning. May her days be passed in sorrow 
—her nights in bitter, unavailing tears. May her children 
live to taunt and hate her, May——” 

“ Bless her!” said Mabel, sinking on her knees; “ may 
the God of Mercy, from the rich fountains of His love, 


pour balm and consolation on her wounded heart. May 


her children live to honour and respect her.” 


Her husband, astonished at such audacity, raised his 


clenched fists, and stood over her, 

She rose from her kneez, and, fixing her eyes firmly 
upon herhusband, whom surprise rather than auy other 
feeling restrained, added : 

“Strike me, Ned—I am tired of life. End it and your 
brutality at once.” 

The hand fell, but not upon the speaker; for before he 
could accomplish his brutal purpose, a strong grasp was 
laid upon his collar, and a voice, in the mildest accents 
possible, whispered in his ear: 

“ Edward Cantor, you are my prisoner! ” 
. He started, and recognised the features of the officer 
who so many years previously had arrested him for the 
offence for which he-had been sent from England, 

“Prisoner!” faltered the ruffian; “it’s a mistake. I 
have my pardon in my pocket!” he roared, - 

“Ay,” said his captor, at the same time slipping a pair 
of handcufis over his wrist, “for the affair at the gold- 
smith s—we understand all about that. But, unfortunately, 
the pardon does not apply to an offence for which you 
have not yet been tried.” - 

“ And what offence may that be ?” demanded Ned, 

The officer whispered a single word in his ear, and the 
wretched man staggered into a seat, panic-struck. Despite 


¢ 


the entreaties of Mabel, he refused to relieve her suspense 


by any explanation, and entered the chaise with the officer, 
with a dogged, sullen air, ‘ 

That night the desolate wife and mother was the only 
inmate in the old tower of Bordercleugh. _. 


(To be continued,—Commenosd in No, 140.) 
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Novelist : ‘‘ Have you read my ‘Twenty Thou- 


sand Pound’ story?” 


Friend: ‘“‘ No; but tell me, did you get thatsum — 


for it?” 


Novelist: ‘‘Oh, no; that’s the title. I haven't 


got anything for it yet.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 


_ A small Scotch boy was summoned to give evi- 
dence against his father who was accused of making 
a disturbance in the streets. Said the Bailie to 

: “Come, my wee mon, speak the truth, and 
let us know all ye ken about this affair.” 

“‘ Weel, sir,” said the lad, ‘‘ d’ye ken Inverness- 
street ?” 

‘*T do, laddie,” replied his worship. 

“Weel, ye gang along it and turn into the square 
and across the square——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Bailie, encouragingly. 

** An’ when ye gang across the square ye turn to 
the right, and up into High-street, and keep on up 
High-street till ye come to a pump.” 

‘* Quite right, my lad; proceed,” said his worship ; 
“‘T know the old pump well.” 

_ ‘“ Well,” said the boy, with the most infantile 
simplicity, ‘““ye may gang and pump it, for ye'll no 
pump me.”—(F’. R., Cannock.) ~ 

10: ———— 
HE FOLLOWED HIM. 

He was going home, and it was growing dark. 
His road from the station was a lonely one, and he 
was getting along as fast as he could, when he 
suddenly suspected that a man behind was follow- 
ing him purposely. The faster he went the faster 
the man went, until they came to a churchyard. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, ‘‘I’ll find out if he’s 
after me,” and he entered the churchyard, 

The man followed him. 

Vague visions of revolvers and of sand-bags 
ew upon him. He dodged round a graye, and 
8 pursuer dodged after him. He made a detour 
of asplendid mausoleum, still the man was after 


_ him, around and around. 


At last he turned and faced the fellow. 

‘“What do you want?” he asked. ‘‘ What are 
you following me for ?”’ 

“Well, sir, do you always go home like this. 
I’m going up to Mr. Fitzbrown’s house with a 
peel. and the porter at the station told me if I 
ollowed you Ishould find the place, as you live 
next door. Is this your house, sir?”—(S, P., 
Norwich.) 

———:0: —__— 
FOOTE’S REVENGE. 
Foote, the comedian, travelling in the West of 


: England, dined one day at an inn. When the 


cloth was remoyed the landlord asked him how he 
liked his fare. 

“‘T have dined as well as any man in England,” 
said Toote. é 

‘‘ Except the mayor,” cried the landlord. 

‘*T do not except anybody whatever,” said he. 

** But you must,”’ screamed the host. 

“T won't!” i 

‘You must!” 

At length the strife ended by the landlord (who 
was a petty magistrate) taking Foote before the 
mayor, who observed that it had been customary in 
that town for a great number of years always to 
‘except the mayor,” and accordingly fined him a 
shilling for not conforming to ancient custom. 
Upon this decision, Foote paid the shilling, at 
the same time observing that he thought the 
landlord the greatest fool in Christendom—except 
the mayor.—(A. A. M., Bandon.) 


:0:—————— 
WHAT PROMPTED HIM. 


Teacher: ‘‘Yes, boys, ‘Honesty is the best 
policy.’ It will surely bring its reward; it will 
give you_a clean conscience, and will prove a 

lessing throughout your whole life. I am glad we 
have a good example of honesty among your own 
number. John Smith, stand up.” 

John Smith rises. 5 

Teacher: ‘‘ Now, John, when I was coming to 
school this morning I happened to drop a silver 
coin out of my pocket, without the slightest know- 
ledge of the fact, and you, like an honest and noble 
boy, returned it to me. Tell the boys what 


_ prompted you to do such an honourable act, when 
you might have kept it for yourself?” 


John Smith ;_‘* Please, sir, cause it was a bad 
em (R, W., Whitby.) * 
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SPARE MOMENTS 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ton Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. x - 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 

final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all oases write outside the envelopes ‘' FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned, 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. i 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS. A 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between MR. FRED ROBINSON, 
Central Stores, Blackfords, Cannock, for ‘‘AN UNEXPECTED REPLY,” 
and MR, Percy R. HAMMOND, 11, Knightstone-terrace, Corale-street, 
Brookfields, Birmingham, for * DEAD ALREADY.” 


HE WAS IN NO-HURRY. 


Wishing proclamation of banns to be made, a 
Scotchman waited on the sessions clerk at Dun- 
deo, and inquiring what he charged “‘for cryin’t a’ 
in ae day,” was answered “Thirty shiilings.” 

‘‘And foo muckle for twa?” 

‘*A guinea,” 

“Ay, werra weel; an’ gin three days were 
ta’en P” 

“Only seven-and-sixpence.” 

‘It’s aye the less, I see, the oftener a body’s 
cried! My name is McGaritch; just cry awa till 
ye hae paid yersel,”’ and left the official without 
making any deposit.—(A. A. M., Plaistow.) 


ements 
HE’D MARRIED A WIDOW! 


A clergyman, a widower, recently created quite 
a sensation in his household, which consisted of 
seven grown-up daughters. The reverend gentle- 
man was absent from home for a number of days, 
yisiting in an adjoining county. The daughters 
received a letter from their father, which stated 
that he had ‘‘ married a widow with six sprightly 
children,” and that he might be expected home at 
a certain time. 

The effect of that news was a great shock to the 

happy family. The girls, noted for their meekness 
and amiable temperaments, seemed another ‘set of 
beings; there were weeping and wailing and tear- 
ing of hair, and all manner of naughty things said. 
The tidy home was neglected, and when the day 
of arrival came the house was anything but in- 
viting. 
At last the Rey. Mr. X. came, but he was alone. 
He greeted his daughters as usual, and as he viewed 
the neglected rooms, there was a merry twinkle in 
his eye. The daughters were nervous, and evidently 
anxious. 

Finally the eldest mustered up courage, and 
asked, ‘‘ Where is our mother?” 

‘Tn heaven,” said the good man. 

‘‘ But where is the widow with six children, whom 
you wrote you had married.” 

‘* Why, I married her toanother man, my dear,” 
he replied, delighted at the success of his joke.— 
(F. A. B., King’s Lynn.) 
—20: 
WHY HE WANTED SPECRACLES. 


A young man, fresh from thecountry, entered the 
shop of a celebrated optician in the Strand the 
other day, and inquired for some first-rate spec- 
tacles. A package was immediately displayed, and 
a fine pair were planted on the nose of the verdant 
youth, and a prospectus that was lying on the 
counter presented to him. 

‘«T can’t read yet, let’s have another pair.” 

The kind optician tried again, but with no better 
success. 

‘‘T can’t read yet,” persisted the youth. 

The man began to get impatient with his 
customer, and exclaimed, ‘‘ y dear fellow, are you 
sure you know how to read ?’ 

‘Know how to read!” replied the green one; 
‘why if I knew howto read, what do you s’pose I 
should want of glasses? Ishouldn’t want’em at 
all! My eyes are good enough to see without 
’em, thank the Lord!” ; 

The optician was obliged to own he hadn’t the 
article his customer required, and the fellow went 
nes Shakya 8 in ‘pursuit of knowledge undst 


difficulties,” — (P.R.H,, Birmingham.) 
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DEAD ALREADY. 


The grimmest facts of history may take a 
humorous turn in the telling. 

A gentleman who recently returned from a long 
trip in the ‘‘ Land of the Aztecs” says that when 
he was in the City of Mexico he was shown through 
some ancient conyents and gaols that were erected 
by the Spaniards several centuries ago. In the 
wall of one of these ancient edifices he saw a small 
opening, and naturally inquired of his Mexican 
guide what purpose it served. 

He was told that the tradition was that in this 
cave criminals were formerly walled up alive. 

‘* But what was the use of the hole in the wall?” 
he asked. 

** Well, Senor,” replied the giide, ‘‘as long as 
the prisoner lived his food was handed to him on a 
plate, and he handed back the plate through the 
hole ; but when the prisoner handed back the plate 
with the food on it untouched, then the gaoler knew 
that he was dead already, and didn’t give him any 
more.’—(P. R. H., Birmingham.) 


+0: 
A STORY OF A GUINEA. 


An Irish gentleman, who was very much annoyed 
at the late hours kept by his sons, gave strict orders 
to John, a faithful old butler, to lock the door every 
night at eleven o’clock, and not to open it after that 
time. The young gentlemen were punctual to the 
hour; but one morning Master Tom was not home till 
one, when, seeing a light in the hall, ho tapped 
gently at the door, and the following dialogue took 
placo between Master Tom and the butler : 

‘“Who’s there P” 

“It’s I, John. It’s I; open the door.” 

“T couldn’t, Master Tom—’twould be as much 
as my place is worth.” 

‘*Oh, you must let me in, John 

“T couldn’t, indeed, Master Tom; but haye you ~ 
a guinea in your pocket, Master Tom ?” 

*‘T have, John—I haye!”’ 

‘* Put it in the keyhole, Master Tom, and I think 
it will open the door.” 

Master Tom did as he was told, and the door 
instantly opened. 

“Thank you, John—thank you, John! ‘There’s 
half-a-crown for you; just run round to the stable 
with my horse.” 

‘* Yes, Master Tom.” And John took the horse 
to the stable. .Upon his return he found the 
door shut, and tapped for admission, when Master 
Tom played the butler’s part over again, and told 
him there was an alteration in the lock, but if he’d 

ut a guinea and half-a-crown in, they would open 
it.—(Mrs. L., Saltley.) 
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RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION. 


Not long ago a comely milkmaid, who resided at 
a farm-house in Derbyshire, chanced to have a very 
bashful admirer. Not seeing her on her daily 
rounds he one morning summoned up courage to 
go to the farm-house and inquire after her, and, if 
possible, to see her. 

Along the road which led to the farm-house he 
framed loyer-like phrases to greet her with, but 
when he reached the farm his courage failed him, 
and : 
‘* All the words he had learnt by heart to say, 

Suddenly took wings and soared far away.” 


At length he knocked boldly at the door ; it was 
opened by the worthy farmer. The lover, stammer- 
ing, and growing yery red under the farmer's 
scrutiny, managed to say: 

‘‘How—is the—milkmaid ?” 

“The milk made!” repeated the farmer, sud- 
denly becoming angry and hurling the man from 
the door, replying at the same time in as coola 
yoice as he could command: ‘‘The milk is not 
made, it comes from the cow! ”—(Miss H., Wolver- 
hampton.) 

sot 

Stranger: ‘‘ Digging a graye, eh? Do people 
die often in this yillage ?” 

Sexton; ‘No, ther never die but onge,” 
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“NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Commencing December 12th and 
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date of publication of questions. 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QvuERIES. 


588, 
sacred animal ? 
589. 
common P 


590. Is it possible to detect the sex of a chicken 


by the shape or form of the egg? 


591. Where was the Peacock Throne situated ? 

5692. What was the origin of the phrase ‘‘ He’s 
a brick” P 

593. Are big animals becoming extinct ? 

594, Which bird can fly the highest ? 

5695. Where are the largest bells manufactured P 


70: 
REPLIES. 
551,—THE RECOGNISED RULES FOR PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation is the art of dividing written or 
printed composition into sentences and clauses, by 
points or stops, so as to indicate the closer or 
remoter connection of the several parts. It should 
serve to elucidate the sense and assist tho delivery, 
since the latter must have reference to the gram- 
matical construction. The points used in English 
composition are thecomma, “‘,”’; semicolon, ‘‘;” ; 
colon, ‘‘:” ; full stop, ‘‘.” ; interrogation, ‘?”; 
admiration, ‘‘!”; dash, ‘‘—”; apostrophe, ‘‘’”: 
parenthesis, ‘‘( )”’; or inverted commas, ‘‘”; and 
the rules governing their use may be shortly 
stated as follows. The comma is used to indicate 
a slight pause, as in the sentence, ‘The qualities 
of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity are, 
&c.” The semicolon requires a longer pause, and 
is used for dividing a compound sentence into two 
or more parts. A colon requires a still longer 
pause, and is used when a portion of a sentence, 
though complete in itself, is followed by some 
additional remark or illustration of the subject. A 
colon is also generally placed at the close of words 
which introduce an example, a quotation, a speech, 
ora narrative. The full stop is placed at the end 
of a sentence—that is, at the end of such an assem- 
blage of words as present a complete and in- 
dependent sense. The note of interrogation, as 
its name implies, is placed at the end of every 
question. The note of exclamation, or admiration, 


_ is placed at the end of such words as express any 


or where a significant pause is required, 


strong passion or emotion of the mind. The 
dash is used where a sentence breaks off abruptly, 
The 
apostrophe shows the omission of a letter as in 
form’d, or when a word is used in the genitive case, 
as aman’s stick. The parenthesis marks a clause 
containing some necessary information, or a 
remark introduced into the body of a sentence 
indirectly. Inverted commas are always used in 
quoting the words of another person either from a 
speech or a book, and sometimes in lieu of the 
parenthesis. 
——:0:__—__ 

553.—THE MOST FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED WoRDS, 


The English words most frequently misspelled 
by educated persons are those in which the vowels 
*“e” and ‘‘i” follow one another, of which the 
words ‘‘ believed” and ‘‘ received” are most fre- 
quent. The yowels in these words are often mis- 
placed ; in beleived the ‘‘i” being put after instead 
of before the ‘‘o,” where it ought to be, and in 
recieved the ‘‘i”’ being put before instead of after 
the ‘“‘e,” where its proper position is. These 
words haying the two vowels in different order 
become more puzzling to many when they quickly 


follow one another, as according to pronunciation 


they should both be spelt in the same way. This 
question was,once being discussed lin?a railway 
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terminating March 
Sth. Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
All letters should be marked “Queries and 
eplies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
The source from whence 


In which country is the cat considered a 
Where is the practice of duelling most 


i ee) ern a 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


carriage, when one of those knowing individuals, 
who profess to be absolutely right in everything, 
said the rules on the point were plain, the letter 
‘‘i” in these cases always following ‘‘1,” and the 
letter ‘‘e” always following ‘‘c.” He was, how- 
ever, rather nonplussed when asked if he always 
spelled ‘‘leisure”’ l-i-e-s-u-r-e. Separateis another 
word frequently misspelled by educated persons 


ey 
’ 


substituting an ‘‘e” for an ‘‘a” after the ‘‘p 
others are , } 
‘*across ” ‘‘ accross’; and ‘‘ oblige” ‘‘ oblidge.” 


— ——10: — —— 


554,—PECULIARITIES OF GOLD AS A METAL. 


Gold is so very tenacious that a piece of it drawn 
into wiré one-twentieth of an inch in diameter will 
sustain a weight of five hundred pounds without 
breaking. Its malleability is so great that a single 
grain may be divided into 2,000,000 parts, and a 
cubic inch into 9,523,809,523 parts, each of which 
may be distinctly seen by the naked eye. “A grain 
and a half of gold may be beaten into leaves of one 
inch square, which, if intersected by parallel lines 
drawn at right angles to each other and distanced 
only the one-hundredth part of an inch, will pro- 
duce 25,000,000 little squares, each of which 

e 
surface of any given quantity of gold, according to 
the best authorities, may be extended by the 
The thickness of the metal 
thus extended appears to be no more than the 


be distinctly seen without the aid of a glass! 


hammer 310,814 times. 


566,020th part of an inch. Eight ounces of this 
wonderful metal would gild a silver wire of suf- 
ficient length to extend entirely around the globe! 
Gold is not affected by air or water, and does not 
rust or tarnish; it is not acted on by oxygen or 
sulphur at any temperature, nor is it dissolyed by 
any of the ordinary acids. 

—0:— 


555.—THE MOST FEROCIOUS AND DANGEROUS BIRD, 


The Harpy Hagle is the most powerful and 
ferocious of the bird species, and is dangerous to 
both man and beast. The bones of the Harpy are 
enormously thick in proportion to the size of the 
bird, and the claws are nearly twice the size of 
those of the Golden Hagle. Young deer frequently 
fall victims to the Harpy Hagle. As soon as it 
pounces upon a sloth, a fawn, or other animal, 
the fate of its victim is sealed, for the long, curved 
claws are driven so forcibly into its vitals, that it 
speedily sinks dead beneath the fatal grasp. When 
successful in its chase, and standing exultingly on 
the body of its quarry, its talons firmly holding the 
prey gained by its quickness and strength, and its 
fierce. eyes looking jealously around lest any 
intruder should endeavour to despoil it of the fruits 
of its victory, the Harpy presents a truly_mag- 
nificent sight. Its crest 1s raised and continually 
in motion, and its eyes seem to flame with mingled 
fury and triumph. The Indians stand in great 
dread of the bird, and the natives tell of instances 
of children haying been carried off and devoured. 
The Condor is generally considered one of the 
most ferocious and rapacious of birds. It possesses, 
in a higher degree than the eagle, all the qualities 
that render it formidable, not only to the feathered 
kind, but to beasts, and: even*man himself. The 
wings extended are 18 ft. across. 


—:0:—_——_——- 


556,—FISH WHICH LIVE ON DRY LAND, 

The Anabas scandens, or climbing perch of India, 
is a well-known example of fish which voluntarily 
come onshore. He is a little fellow, very like a 
perch in general form, with large scales and spiny 
dorsal fin, and is to be found in rivers and pondsin 
most parts of the Hast Indies. When the waters 
which he inhabits seem in danger of being dried up 
he leaves them and travels off in search of others. 
Though he prefers to make these journeys at night, 
or in the early morning while the dew still lies upon 
the grass, he often travels by day, and has even 
been met toiling along a hot, dusty, gravel road 
under the full glare of the Indian mid-day sun. 
It is, however, for his climbing powers that this 
extraordinary fish is named above all others that 
frequent the land, By the aid of his spiny gill- 
covers and a tail fin, which he pushes into the 


“disappoint,” spelt ‘‘ dissapoint ”’ ; 


| their youth, and 
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crevices in their bark, he manages to climb even ~ 
tall palm trees. The Periophthalmus, of the tropical 
Pacific shores, literally appears to walk out of the 
water. It never goes under water, as far as 
observation extends, but skips along the surface 4 
of the pool in a straight line and very rapidly, . 
landing on the mud and hiding at once under a 
leaf or any other convenient shelter; or, erhaps 
jumping upon an overhanging twig and balancing 
itself there by means of its pectoral fins, which are 
developed into organs of land locomotion. These 
fish seem to be nearly id i sunning themselves 
when left alone; but rush for shelter on the 
approach of anyone. 


— 


—0:———_ 
557,—THE THREE MOST REMARKABLE RELICS OF 
ANTIQUITY IN THE WORLD, ey) 
There are so many remarkable relics of antiquity 
that considerable differences of opinion naturally 
exist amongst those beat qualified to judgo, as to 
which three take the foremost places jn this 
respect. The three following may, howéver, be 
mentioned as entitled to rank amongst the most 
remarkable :—(1) The signet ring of Cheops (the 
builder of the largest of the Egyptian pyramids), 
which relic now lies among the treasures of the 


Abbott collection in the museum of the New York 


Historical Society. The finding of this ring was 

the crowning prize of Dr. Abbott’s life of research 
among the musty tombs of the cradle of the human 

race. Cheops was the builder of the pyr mid which 

bears his name; and, as if to make the structure 
perpetuate his deeds for all time to come, the very 

stones and bricks of which it is composed are ; 
stamped with his name. He lived nearly 2,500 

years ago, his great pyramid being an antiquity in 

the days when the great nations of old were in 

yet we of this nineteenth 
century can have the satisfaction of looking 

upon the yery ring he wore so proudly upon 

his royal finger. The hieroglyphics on the ring 

are minutely accurate and beautifully executed, 

the ring itself being of finest gold and weighing 
nearly an ounce. The oval signet bears the name 

of Cheops, which is in hieroglyphics in perfect 
accord with the stamp on the bricks of the great 
pyramid. This remarkable antiquity was found in 

a tomb at Ghizeh, (2) A stone whorl in the 
British Museum, brought from Sepharvaim by 

Mr. Rassam. It is an oval-shaped stone, m- 
scribed in what is called line writing—that is, 
writing in which the characters are formed more 

by lines than by the ordinary wedges, a style that 

goes back to a time when writing of any kind was 

in its infancy. The king’s name inscribed is that 

of Sargon I., King of Akkad, who is now 
universally assigned to the remote antiquity 5 
of 3800 Bo. (3) The skeleton of Pharaoh ' 
Mykerimus, who reigned in Egypt more that 

a century before the time of Abraham. Tho 
remains of this king, decently encased in its a 
original burial-clothes, and surrounded by frag- = 
ments of the coffin, may be seen in the Etruscan 

Vase Room at the British Museum. Tho argu- 

ments respecting this last relic were set out in the 
‘¢Gentleman’s Magazine” for April, 1866. 


eee OS, 
§58,—WHY STRAWBERRIES ARE SO CALLED, 


According to Dr. Brewer strawberry means the 
straying plant that bears berries, so called 
from its runners;.which stray from the plant in 
all directions. In olden time it was written stray- 
berry, or straybery. Some authorities attribute 
the origin of the name of the strawberry to the 
resemblance of its runners to straws, whilst 
others allege it to be owing to the practice of put- 
ting straw beneath the fruit when beginning to 
ripen. Latimer, in his day, called the non- 
resident country clergy ‘‘strawberry preachers,” 
because they strayed from their parishes, to 
which they returned only once a year. In old 
English we read of the ‘‘streowberie’”’; and Dr. 
Pryor tells us that the name was suggested either 
by its straw-like stems, or from the fruit lyin 
strewn on the ground, or from the custom of 
laying straw between the rows to prevent the 
fruit being soiled. ett, ‘ 


ot 


crowds of people he meets. 


“4 Soa 


In proceeding along the great thoroughfares of the 
Metropolis, the stranger is astonished at the vast 
Whichever side of the 
street he is on, or in whatever direction he looks, 


_ he sees nothing on the pavement but a dense mass 


of human beings, not stationary or inactive, but 
all proceeding on their respective errands with as 
much expedition as the crowded state of the 
thoroughfare will allow. There is no place in 
which the injunction, ‘‘ Mind your own business,” 
is so scrupulously attended to as in London, There 
is none of that prying into a neighbour's affairs, 
which is one of the greatest evils of all small towns. 
In fact, there is no such thing as neighbours in 
London—in the usual meaning of the word. You 
may live for half a century in one house, without 
knowing the name of the person who lives next 
door; it is quite possible. indeed, you may not 
even know him by sight. So intent is everyone on 
his own business, and so little interested in that of 
others, that you may, if you please, walk on all- 
fours in the public streets, without hardly anyone 
staying to bestow a look on you. 

People in the country have, almost without ex- 
ception, an impression that one cannot walk the 
streets of London without personal danger. There 


. could not be a more erroneous notion, for less than 


three hundred people are run over in the course of 
the year. Hven in such cases it is generally 
through carelessness on the part of the injured 
persons. Perhaps there is no town in the world 
where the safety of the subject is greater than in 
the Metropolis of England. You may walk at 
any hour, in any part of London, without the least 
danger of any outrage being offered to you. 
Another erroneous impression which is felt in 
the country regarding London is that it 
ig an unhealthy place. The fact is quite 
the reverse. It is one of the healthiest towns 


“in Great Britain, and is by far the healthiest 
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Metropolis in the world. It is certainly true that 
there are particular districts init which, from their 
low, confined situation, are yery unhealthy; but 
these are the exceptions to the rule. Taken as a 
whole, London, as the bills of mortality and the 
number of invalids show, is a place of great 
salubrity. Various causes are assigned for this. 
Among these are its gravelly and clayey soil, the 
circumstance of the river Thames running through 
it, and the width and cleanness of most of its 
streets. The annual number of deathsin London is 
under 100,000. 

It is curious to contrast the appearance of the 
streets of the Metropolis at an early hour in the 
morning with their appearance in the middle of 
the day. At three or four o’clock in the morning, 


_ there is not a sound to be heard. All is hushed, 


as if the silence of death reigned throughout. Nor 
isthereanything to attractthe eye, except afew cabs 
stationed here andthere in the streets, with the horses 
and drivers equally dispirited from sheer exhaustion. 
In seven or cight hours afterwards the pavements 
of the great thoroughfares are densely crowded 
with human beings, all busy and bustling, while 
the streets present to the eye so vast a number of 
carriages, cabs, "buses, carts, waggons, &c., that 
you are astonished how the drivers manage to move 
them a step. The yehicles entering the City, alone 
number nearly 70,000 daily, whilst the number of 
persons entering the City between five a.m. and 
nine p.m. reach a total of nearly 800,000. To the 
stranger’s ears, the loud and everlasting rattling of 
the countless vehicles which ply in the streets of 
London is an intolerable annoyance. Conversation 
with a friend with whom one chances to meet at 
mid-day in the leading streets of London is almost 
outofthe question. Both yoicesarealmostdrowned by 
the loud and unintermitting clatter caused by the 
wheels of the various vehicles which crowd the 
‘great thoroughfares. In the City, of course, this is 
not the case, because of the wood and asphalte 
aying rendering the sound of the vehicles almost 


¥ _ Imperceptible. 
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ere is a great difference in the external ap- 
pearance of different parts of London, as well as 
5 ails orn, : 
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that of the persons you meet with in the streets. 
At the West-end, you see fine houses wherever 


| you turn your eyes; at Whitechapel, St. George’s, 


Bethnal Green, and in tho various parts at the 
East-end, you see all the outward appearances of 
poverty. Go to Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and 
the other fashionable parts of town, and you per- 
ceive an aristocratic air in the very persons you 
encounter in the streets. You not only see 
splendid equipages in every direction, but the 
pedestrians also partake of the ‘‘ gentility” of the 
district of the town. Even the servants in livery 
who there cross your path, walk so stiffly and 
primly, and haye such an appearance of self-con- 
sequence, that one is in danger of taking off his 
hat to them before he has time to think what he is 
about. Nay, the very horses seem to partake of 
the aristocratic bearing of those to whom they 
belong. Go, again, into the districts of the town 
which are chiefly the abode of the working classes, 
and you see at once a difference not only in the 
external appearance of the houses, but in that of 
the persons you casually meet in the streets. It is 
curious to contemplate the effect which wealth 
thus has eyen on one’s walking in the streets, and 
on the personal deportment of mankind. 

London is not only the Metropolis of Great 
Britain, but it is also the Metropolis of the world. 
It is the great centre of civilisation. Here are 
congregated together, from all parts of the earth, 
the most distinguished men in every branch of 
literature, science, and art. Its moral and political 
influence is felt and admitted to the extremities of 
the civilised world. It yearly thrusts forth its 
thousands of missionaries to every section of the 
globe to advance the great cause of religious, in- 
tellectual, and social regeneration. Some go out 
professedly on this errand of mercy; others visit 
the remoter parts of the earth, for purposes of trade 
and commerce, but contribute essentially to pro- 
mote the cause of moral and social amelioration by 
their exemplary conduct. 

The people of London are a theatre-going people. 
The number of persons who on an average attend 
the theatres every night all the year round— 
Sundays, of course, excepted—will appear in- 
credible to a stranger. It is, in round numbers, 
about 54,000. When a new piece is produced at 
any of the larger establishments, its merits are 
the subject of discussion in all parties, both among 
the higher and the, lower classes. In fact, 
theatricals generally are a standing topic of con- 
versation in all circles. The number of theatres 
and music-halls is fifty-five. 


ee 
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‘« My dear Melanie,” said a young husband, ‘“‘I 
must say that this pudding tastes very bad.” 

‘‘ All imagination,” said his wife; ‘‘it says in 
the cookery book that it tastes excellent.” 


——:0'——_. 


Little 
my doll. 

Mother: ‘‘ Your doll? Which one?” 

Little Girl: ‘‘The oldest and nicest one of all; 
the one that didn’t haye any legs, or arms, or 
hair, or eyes, or anything.” 


Girl (weeping) : ‘Somebody has stolen 
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THE IRISHMAN’S WIT. 


A short time ago two Americans, on a visit to 
Treland, hired a boatman for the purpose of haying 
asail. One of the Yankees, thinking he would 
haye a joke at Pat’s expense, asked him if he 
knew anything about astrology. 

‘« Be jabers, no,’ says Pat. : 

“Then that’s the best part of your life just lost,” 
answered the Yankee. 

The second American then asked Pat if he knew 
anything about theology. 

‘* Be jabers, no,” again answered Pat. 

‘‘ Well, I just guess that’s the yery best part of 
your life lost,” said the second Yankee. 

A few minutes later the boat capsized, and Pat 
began to swim. The Americans, howeyer, could 
not swim, and both called loudly to Pat to help 
them. 

‘‘ Do you know anything of swimology ?” asked 
Pat, 

** No,” answered both Yankees. 

‘Well, be jabers,” replied Pat, ‘‘ then both of 
your lives is lost.” 
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Awkward Barber: ‘“‘ Does this razor hurt you, 
sir?” 

Patient Customer: ‘‘Only when it gets under 
the skin.” 


502 


Father: ‘‘My dear, this seems like a strange 
marriage. He is but 18 years old and you are 28. 
When he is 40 you will be 50.” 

Daughter : ‘‘No, indeed. I'll still be 28.” 


———10:— 


Mrs. Bunting (near-sighted): ‘‘ What is the 
object of the notice on that tree?” 

Bunting (who sees that it reads ‘‘ Beware of the 
dog”): ‘‘It is put there that he who reads may 
run.” 


—0:—— 


He: ‘* You say you love me, but cannot be my 
wife. Isit because lam poor? There are better 
things in this world than money.” 

She: ‘‘Quite true; but it takes money to buy 
them.” 


——:0:—— 


Chimmy (noticing pal’s new clothes): ‘‘ How did 
ye raise de wind?” : 

Chonny ; ‘‘ Got er job in er blacksmith’s shop.” 

Chimmy: ‘‘ Wot doin’ ?” 

Chonny: ‘‘ Blowin’ der bellus—see ?” 


——:0:—— 


Old Friend : ‘‘ Well, old boy, how have you been 
getting along? Did you succeed as a novelist ?” 

Mr. Soarhigh: ‘‘No; the publishers said my 
imagination was too lively—plots lacked probability, 
you know—so I had to give it up; but I’m doing 
first-rate.” - 

“What at?” 

‘Writing advertisements.” 
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Irate Customer: ‘‘ Those shoes I bought for my 
boy last week are half worn out already, and I 
found a thick piece of pasteboard in the soles. 
What have you to say to that?” : 

Dealer: ‘‘My dear sir, the pasteboard is put in 
to keep the feet from touching the ground when 
the leather wears out. You wouldn’t want your 
little boy to catch cold and die of consumption, 
would you?” 


——:0:—— 


Fond Mother (from head of kitchen stairs) : 
‘« What’s our Johnny yelling so about?” 

Fond Father (from foot of kitchen stairs): ‘‘ He 
isn’t satisfied with the colour of his eyes.” 

Fond Mother (proudly) : ‘‘ Why, I’m sure they’re 
a very pretty blue.” 

Fond Father (grimly) : ‘‘ They’re not blue just at 
present. Some young John L Sullivan in the 
neighbourhood has made ’em black, and that’s 
‘what our boy is yelling about.” : 
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SHOULD FLIRTING BE DISCOURAGED? 
fo the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—Having noticed in a recent number 
of your interesting journal a letter from ‘‘Twenty- 
six,” with reference to the aboye subject, I should 
like to make a few remarks thereon. 

With duo respect to ‘‘ Twenty-six,” I would 
remind the lady (for from the tone of the letter I 
imagine your correspondent to be a female) that 
she has quite overlooked the fact of the male sex 
having any feelings at all; I believe it to be a fore- 
gone conclusion that at the present day the women 
are the greater flirts, and I may add, considerably 
more fickle. 

I suppose poor man has never had. his prospects 
blighted and his future ruined. Does your pro- 
fessional coquette have any thought or considera- 
tion for the ¢ffect she may possibly make upon a 
man’s affections? None! 

I myself am diametrically opposed to flirting, 
and I certainly agree with your correspondent that 
it is a ‘“‘cruel procedure”; but it will never be 
remedied; if men and women will indulge in such 
a wanton pleasure, they must expect some day to 
see their folly. 

Yours truly, 
Osmonp. 
20: 


Is IT WRONG TO BE IDLE? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SparE Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—I have an assured income of £350 
a year, and I spend my life in spending my in- 
come. I dono work, but I enjoy exist nce and do 
what good I can to others without inconveniencing 
myself. 

Now, some people are continually declaiming 
upon the wickedness of idleness, and, therefore, I, 
who have some claim to speak upon the subject, 
will, with your permission, say a word or two inits 
defence. In the first place, why do most people 
work? Because it is right? Surely not, but 
rather, becauseif they do not work they will starve, 
but I shall not starve ; then why should I work ? 

Again, has not work been rightly called, by the 
very best authority, a curse? Then why should 
not I, who have the opportunity of escaping the 
curse, seize it P 

Further, if I work, I may reasonably expect to 
earn money; but I do not want any more money. 
I am quite content with my present condition. 
Besides, if I work, I am filling the placo of 
another man who, perhaps, is starving for lack of 
a situation. If I work, 1am causing that man to 
starve. Sir, Iam not capable of such selfishness. 
Think, sir, what a much better world this would 
be if men only stopped working when they had 
earned sufficient money to supply their wants, and 
give some other poor wretches a chance. Those 
who work because they must I pity; those who 
work because they can’t leave off, or because they 
want to make more money, when they have got 
enough, I despise. 

Believe me, sir, idleness is a yirtue—not a vice— 
anda yirtue which in these days of hurry and 
scurry is worth cultivating. 

Yours lazily, 
I. D. Ler. 
———:0:_____ 
IS MARRIAGE DYING.OUT P” 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Momunts.” 

Dear Sir,—I am a young lady, good-looking, I 
think, with a small income of my own, twenty-six 
years of age, and not married yet. Can you 
explain it ? 

I see that those learned men who deal with 
figures and all that sort of thing have discovered 
that the marriage rate is not increasing in 
ake to the growth of the population. 

ear sir, I discovered that“ Jong ago. Men 
talk and fiirt, and aré yery agreeable, but they do 
not marry, Why, oh! why is it? It caii’t bo 
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because they aro too poor. Young men dress very 
well now; they go in for expensive amusements, 
and so they must earn pretty good salaries. And 
really, sir, itis not at all an extravagant thing to 
get married—in fact, if a young man came to me 
and wanted to know how to saye money, I should 
say —‘‘ Get married.” 

‘You see a married man has not got all those 
expensive amusements. His home life takes the 
place of them. ; : 

If young men would only understand this, and 
cet about marrying at once, they would be much 
happier—and so should we. 

I think young men are getting so lazy that they 
won't take the trouble to marry. Have you ever 
seen young men ata dance? They loll about as 
though too weary to move. Every other dance 
they want to sit out, and three parts of the even- 
ing they spend in the refreshment and smoking- 
rooms, while we girls are seated all around the ball- 
room with our hands folded. 

My dear Mr. Hditor, it is simply horrid ! 

When they are at home the young men do 
nothing but smoke, and sleep, and eat. 

Yes, sir, I think it must be laziness. I cannot 
think of any other reason for the anti-matrimonial 
prejudices of the modern young man. 


Yours in yexation, 
On THE Loox-Ovrt. 
10: 
SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz MomEnts.” 


DEAR Sir,—May I, as one of the female per- 
suasion, consequently much interested in anything 
pertaining to women’s dress, say a few words on 
the subject of tight lacing? I am very much of 
the opinion of the correspondent who signs himself 
as ‘‘The Man in the Street.” My mottois modera- 
tion. There is no reason why any girl should lace 
tightly, as everyone knows that it is injurious to 
the system, and to those ‘‘who haye an eye for 
beauty,” it is nothing short of a gross ‘‘disfigure- 
ment.” Why should the human form be turned 
into the grotesque thing it is for the sake of follow- 
ing that all-powerful autocrat—Fashion? Oh! 
that girls would be moderate and not try, as many 
do, to outvie one another in smallness of waist! 

I have never tight laced; in fact, I couldn’t 
stand it! Although some of my friends have re- 
marked on what they style my large waist, I 
don’t think it is out of proportion to the rest of 
my body. For one who is about 5ft. 3in., neither 
stout nor thin, a waist measuring 22in. is not, in 
my opinion, too large. 

This is a subject that should be well ventilated 
through your columns, and I should be very 
pleased to read the opinions of some of our own 
sex. 

I am, yours truly, 


Non-LaAcer. 
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To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparz Moments.” 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, 
“Constance S”,I have no hesitation in saying 
that tight lacing is yery injurious to the health 
and comfort of anyone practising it, In support 
of my opinion I advance the following :— 

Tight clothing should not be worn for three 
reasons. 

(1) Because loose clothing is warmer than tight. 
This is shown in the case of gloves, a pair of 
tight gloves being colder than a pair of loose 
ones. The reason for this is that air is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and more air is retained in loose 
clothing than in tight. This is shown in the case 
of eider-down quilts, furs, flannels, &c., in con- 
trast to linen. 

(2) It should not be tight, in order that it may 
not interfere with the action of the muscles. Tight 
sleeves prevent not only the muscles of the arms 
and chest being properly exercised, but also 
prevent the growth of muscle, Tightly-laced 
corsets imprison the trank muscles, prevent their 


contractions, and so lead te muscular weakness and 


(again idle; 


occasionally to spinal curvature. Tight dresses 
prevent the limbs from being properly exercised, 
and thus bring on illnesses often difficult to get 
rid of. ’ 

(3) Tight clothing tends to impede the functions 
of circulation, respiration, and digestion. The 
fashion which brings into use all these defects which 
interfere with important functions is tight lacing. 

The general outline of the body is altered. In- 
stead of the waist being elliptical, as it naturally is, 
it becomes nearly circular, and instead of its cir- 
cumference being on an average twenty-six to 
twenty-seven inches, it is eighteen to twenty-one, 
and in a large number of cases even less, amongst 


the number being that of our friend ‘Constance 8.” 


Tight lacing may produce a small waist, but it 
does not produce a perfect waist. It may seem to 
some genteel, but it does not produce health and 
comfort. This may be seen by looking at the faces 
of those who practise it, and noticing their pale 
looks and bloodless cheeks. It does not produce 
comfort in walking. It is impossible to tight lace 
and not feel restraint, as anyone can prove for 
themselves by putting on a belt and tightening it a 


little ; and it is also easy to see that this tightening _ 


being kept up, must produce the effects I have 
mentioned. I contend that tight lacing is extremely 
injurious to the body, and should not be sucatee 
in any shape or form. I ama married man, and I 
am glad to say that my wife does not indulge in 
tight lacing, and I will guarantee she has just as 
perfect a waist as your correspondent, with all her 
tight lacing. 
Yours truly, 


Bradford. BucEPHALUS. 


:0:— 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpArE MOMENTS.” — 


Dear Sin,—When ‘Constance 8.” first opened 
the discussion on the above subject my indigna- 
tion was thoroughly roused. Although the subject 
seems too stupid and insignificant to be noticed, yet 
I can’t but wonder how a woman of sense, a mother, 
too, can boast of making it her life study to cripple 
the form which nature has given her. I suppose it 
is every woman’s wish to make herself look as nice 
and fascinating as possible, and there is something 
beautiful, I think, in every woman ; but where the 
beauty or grace of a cramped up, pinched-in waist 
lies I cannot see. Would an artist choose such a 
specimen for his model, I wonder? I think we 
look upon Chinese women generally as fools for 
deforming their feet in the absurd and cruel 
fashion which seem to give these poor beings such 
infinite gratification, and yet here, in our en- 
lightened England, we finda sensible woman boast- 
ing of haying obtained her husband by her unnatural 
and unsightly figure. Was such a reward sufficient 
forall the yearsof sufferingand careful study which 
that fifteen- inch waist must have entailed 
upon her? Surely it was only a waste of time. 
Ican boast twenty good inches of waist, which, 
considering I am slightly built, is not very small. 
I am not married, and may Heaven preserye me 
from the noble-minded man who would marry me 


for the sizeof my waist. Yours truly, 
ConniEz L. E. 
a 


Physician: ‘‘ Do-you ever take any exercise sie 
Cholly: ‘‘Aw ya-as—I woll my own cigah- 
wettes.” ; 


70% 


Waiter (to happy-looking customer): ‘‘ Well, sir, 


what is it?” 


Happy-looking customer (spontaneously) : ‘Boy 


—eight-pounder—finest in the land! Looks like 


me, too!” 


——10:—— 


A girl on her wedding day sold her piano and 
bought a sewing machine and material for a dress 
for herself, and at once set to work making it up. 
Her husband spread the nows. In two weeks her 
four sisters were all married. 
the respective marriages those machines ers 
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Brobusmith's Adhenture, 
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wife is a splendid woman, as you 
would say if you sawher. But proud 
as I was of her we had not been 
married long before I saw that if I 
was to be master for life I must assert 
my authority at once and for ever. 

I waited for an opportunity, and an opportunity 
came, 

We were in the breakfast-room of our little 
villa, near Sandstone, and a long altercation 
ended thus: 

‘“* Well, Mr. Brownsmith, if you haye made up 
-your mind not to take me to the seaside I haye 
made up my mind to g° to my mother’s house, 
and stay thero till you choose to behave like a man, 
and not like a savage. I go.” 

With an eloquent sweep of her rustling petti- 
coats, she left the room; and shortly after, I saw 
her cross the garden, in the direction of Acacia 
Cottage, where my beloved mother-in-law resides 
—unhappily for me, within five minutes’ walk of 
us 


fr ‘\ 
“‘Tll show her—I’ll tame her ladyship,” in an 
evil moment I thought to myself. 

So I packed a small portmanteau, ordered a fly 
to take me to the station, and left this little note 


on my wife’s dressing-table : 


“Dear Augusta,—I leave for London by the 
2.30 express, and I shall not return until I receive 
an apology from you. My address will be Lang- 


ham Hotel, Portland-place, W. 


. 
{ 


= F—-— station, when the ‘g 
~ 1 was travelling 


“Sunny Villa, Friday.” 

Certainly I thought I had the best of it. There 
shone before me a pleasant run to town—Hxhibi- 
tion in the morning, theatres or opera in the 
evening, a conqueror’s return home, and trium- 
phant entry into my house before my subdued 
wife, an overflowing forgiveness on my part, a joy- 
ful reconciliation, and peace for ever more. Soon, 
with excited spirits, I was borne away from 
my home towards London by the _ expross. 
There was but one occupant of the first-class 
carriage with me, and a most agreeable companion 
he was—tull of conyersation, well educated, as far 
as I could judge, very obliging and entertaining. 
The only thing I did not like about my companion 
was his style of dress. It was most decidedly of 
the outré order. Boots with patent leather tips, 
trousers of a monstrous pattern, a low-cut, bright- 
coloured waistcoat, across which wandered a 
chain, apparently so massive that any hotel- 
keeper to whom it was offered would gladly allow 
one to live luxuriously on the strength of it 
for a month. Then, asI raised my eyes higher, 
my sight was dazzled with a huge blue satin 
scarf, fastened by a pin of gigantic size. Add a 
cutaway green coat, unbuttoned, a light open 
overcoat, a white hat, and bright kid gloves, and 
you have before you the dress of my companion. 

But he was a downright good fellow, and 
most amusing vis-d-vis ; and yery glad was I to 
travel in such good society. Anecdotes without 
end were poured into my enchanted ear. My 
quarrel, my wife, my home, were all forgotten; 


and, in the highest spirits, we rushed along to- 


wards London at the rate of some forty miles an 
hour. I had almost forgotten to say that early in 
the journey my friend, who had a flask of sherry, 
had placed it at my service, We had just passed 
entleman with whom 
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itected my Attention t¢ some 
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alterations that were being made in Mr. 
Montgomery’s park. By leaning out of the 
window, I could get a good view of them. 
As I drew my head in, my friend kindly 
handed me my pocket-handkerchief which I had 
dropped. The wind and dust which I had picked 
up while hanging out of the carriage window 
caused me to use my pocket-handkerchief freely 
about my face and nose. How very sleepy I felt 
—how I yawned! I recollect nothing mere, save 
that I think my friend took his pocket handkerchief, 
and kindly wiped my face. When I say that I re- 
collect nothing more, I am hardly using the right 
expression—I mean that I can recall nothing more 
that occurred in my friend’s presence. Would to 
Heaven that I could remember nothing more ! 

The next thing I can recall is feeling rather cold; 
then, rather confused and cramped. I seemed ap- 
parently to bein my coffin, and withouta shroud on. 
In a few minutes, I discovered that I was lying 
under the seat of the carriage, in the state Adam 
was in when he was made—no, just a trifle more 
clothed than he was, for I had a pair of socks and 
a short flannel waistcoat. So you can easily under- 
stand that I was neither very warm nor very pre- 
sentable. When I had succeeded in dragging 
myself out of my bed I still felt drunk and con- 
fused; but, as I gradually collected my senses, I 
saw that my late absent kind friend had left behind 
him, for my use, his patent-tipped boots, buff 
trousers, gaudy waistcoat, scarf and pin, white 
coat, and hat. Moreover, he had forgotten to 
draw down the blinds. He had, however, I dis- 
covered, taken my purse with him, and had forgotten 
to leave his own behind. Between yawning and 
anathematising, a fow more moments passed away. 
Suddenly, I heard the sharp, shrill whistle, and 
then the deep groaning of the break. Into my 
friend’s trousers I tried to jump; but, alas! 
in my confusion, I either put the wrong leg in, 
or poked it between the lining and the cloth, or 
the wretch had played me a schoolboy’s trick, 
and had fastened up the lining of his nether gar- 
ments, 

The train was stopping—O, horror of horrors ! 
I extricated my leg from the confounded trap, 
and rushed to the window. The train had 
stopped! I verily believe that from that moment 
my first grey hairs began to appear. With 
desperate tenacity, in a state of almost perfect 
nudity, I hung on to the door and window. Good 
gracious !—a scurrying of steps outside! Who is 
coming into my carriage? An old lady, who will 
scream and giyeme into custody? A young lady, 
who will faint? A father of a family, who will 
kick me down the platform? A ticket collector. 
who will——Ah! ah! ah-h-h! there is a hand on 
the outside moving the handle of the door! Oh, 
the agony of those seconds! I would rather be 
hanged, I would rather be torn asunder by wild 
horses, I would rather live for six times my natural 
term of existence with six scolding, fault-finding 
wives than go through the agony of those moments 
again! Pen cannot describe what I suffered. 
Beads of perspiration raced down my poor, cold, 
shivering features—my hair stood on end, my teeth 
chattered ; but to the door and window my hands 
clung with a strength of grasp that Policeman A 
and Policeman B could hardly have overcome with- 
out tearing my fingers from their sockets. 

A bell, a guard’s whistle, and an engine shrick ! 
Hurrah! we start again. I am sayed—sayed— 
saved! I feel desperately faint, but in time I 
recover. 

‘‘Saved, indeed. Poor wretch! I little knew 
what was in store forme. Slowly and deliberately 
I dressed myself in my ex-friend’s clothes. Un- 
accustomed to be deeked in gorgeous array I began, 
with half-collected senses, to think what a figure 
I looked. 

“Hallo! what’s that? What is the train 
stopping again for so soon ?” : 

I was well acquainted with the line, and knew 


that the express ought not to stop at the next 


station. Some accident, I thought. 

‘Dickets, tickets all ready hore,” 

What on earth is the meaning vf all thie? I 
draw out my friend’s ticket) His fs only to F-—<«, 


Non fe ere 


I am going to London. Never mind, it is of 
no consequence ; I can pay the difference. Ah, but 
then I have no purse. N’importe, 1 can draw a 
cheque at Paddington, and wait till it is cashed. 

The door was opened, and I beheld the guard, 
station-master, and two policemen. 

‘* All right,” said one of the latter to the station- 
master, ‘‘ this is our man; directly he is out of the 
carriage the train may go,” 

‘All wrong,” said I. ‘* You haye made a mis- 
take—I have no intention of getting out here. I 
am going on to town.” 

I never saw a policeman on duty laugh before; 
but over the stern, hirsute face of W.C.—which 
stands for Wilts Constabulary—No. 1172, there 
passed something like a grim smile as he replied— 

‘‘ It is of no use, My man—you must come out 
at once; you are fairly caught. If you obey us, 
and accompany us quietly, we will give you no 
unnecessary pain; but if you hesitate or resist for 
one moment, we shall at once put on these.” 

As he spoke, he got on the step of the carriage, 
and held up before my bewildered gaze a pair of 
handcuffs, which rattled most ominously. Good 
gracious ! what could be the joke in all this? 
Mechanically, I did what I suppose others would 


hayedone. I got outofthe carriage. The traln 
moyed on. I assumed stern indignation, though 
ill at ease. 


“* Now, then,” said I, ‘‘ what the dickens do you 
mean by all this?” 

‘Come, come, my man, your swagger won't do 
with us. You must come along,” was the answer 
of my guardians. 

‘‘But what am I charged with? What do you 
want me for?”’ 

‘Well, that is a good joke, and you are a cool 
hand,”’ replied W. 0, 1172. ‘‘ But now, business is 
business, my man. We are bound to take you up, 
and you are bound to come with us, quietly if you 
will, if not——” Here he again held up the hand- 
cuffs, ‘‘ You are charged with forging a cheque for 
£970 on the Sandstone Bank ; and with half-killing, 
if not actually murdering, P.C. Smith, of the 
Somersetshire force. We are going to take you to 
the lock-up; and to-morrow you will have to 
appear before the magistrates. I am obliged to 
caution you that you need not say anything; and 
that if you do say anything to commit yourself, 
it will be brought up as evidence against you.” 

‘“*Good Heavens! And so I was a forger and a 
murderer ! 

-‘Well—but,” said I, ‘‘these are not my own 
clothes. A gentleman in the carriage changed 
clothes with me; or, rather, he left me alone— 
ahem !—naked; and I put on his clothes, and then 
you came, and—and Confound it, you don’t 
think I am he?” 

‘©Oh, no,” gaid W. 0. 1172, ‘* you ain’t him— 
not a bit of it, you are yourself. Well, you must 
think us green to try and palm that off on us.” — 

And immediately there arose a subdued official 
chuckle. ; 

Ere long it came to pass that I was obliged 
quietly to accompany my captors to the police~ 
station. Mr. Inspector booked the charge, whereby 
it seemed that I really was a forger and all-but 
murderer. It was quite in yain that I protested 
and vowed that I was not the forging murderer in 
question, but Edward Fitzgerald, of Sunny Villa, 
near Sandstone. I was cut short in my protesta- 
tions with : 

‘* You must prove that before the magistrates to- 
morrow, if you can.” . 

d so I was consigned to a cell, there to await 
to-morrow. But first I was searched ; and on me, 
to my disgust, were found the ticket to !——, not 
to London, where I had said I was going, and a 
clasp knife slightly stained with blood. 

‘*No use denying it, my man. 
you, and shall not let you escape.” 

I felt half-distracted by the position I was placed 
i 


We have got 


n. 

‘‘Pleaso, Mr. Inspector, may I telegraph to my 
wife P” : 

The inspector was & naturally kind man; and, 
probably, ao ean dream of my possible 
innocence Aitted across his official mind, 


** Well, I hardly know,” he said. ‘‘ However, 
write down the telegram, and let me see it. I 
suppose, too, you will want me to lend you a 
shilling ?”’ 

Quickly I wrote: 

‘From Edward Brownsmith, Police-station G., 
North Wilts, to Augusta Brownsmith, Sunny 
Villa, Sandstone. ie 

‘«Dearest,—I am taken up wrongly on suspicion. 
Oome at once. Bring vicar.of parish to prove my 
identity.” 

In an hour’s time, a grim policeman handed ‘me 
the following telegram in reply: 


*«Kdward,—I am not so easily taken in by your 
dodge. Come home; take me to sea-side; then all 
forgiven.” 


Now, Inever before, in my recollection, swore 
at man or woman; but I am afraid that then my 
mouth did form what I suppose the sapient con- 
coctor of the new ‘‘ Public School Latin Primer”’ 
would term a monosyllabic dental word, ter- 
minating with the stem N; and they would pro- 
bably further describe it as a transitive verb. 
Thank goodness, my wife cannot understand all 
that! 

Depict the utter wretchedness of that night I 
spent locked up in my cell! Before post—but 
subject to police inspection, and, I believe, also 
police copy—I wrote a most imploring letter to 
my wife. Goodness knows what amount of hum- 
ble pie I ate in that epistle. Next day, about 
twelve o'clock, I was had up before the magis- 
trates. Hvyerything that you already know was 
brought up against me; and, moreover, it was 
sworn that Jabez Gough, dressed as I was, had 
left Sandstone Station dressed in the very clothes I 
had on, had a knife and ticket such as were found 
on me. My telegram and its answer were 
brought forward as condemning evidence. It was 
stated that the reply was supposed to be from 
an accomplice, and in cypher; and a remand was 
asked for, I was remanded. One or two 
of the magistrates seemed slightly to hesi- 
tate; but, really, my slangy dress, my worn 
and harassed appearance, and _ circumstances 
in general, were so much against me that I 
‘was not surprised at what happened. Before the 
court was up I was again put into the dock before 
the bench. Tomy glad surprise I saw, about to 
come into the witness box, my wife, the clergyman 
of my parish, and twoSomersetshire magistrates, 
one of whom, as afterwards appeared, was known 
to some members of the North Wilts bench at 
G——. Quickly it was proved to the semi- 
omniscient eye of all-searching unpaid justice that 
I was what I am and not the notorious forging 
malefactor, Jabez Gough, who had so many other 
aliases that I dare not attempt to pick out his real 
name. 

The meeting with my wife and friends, the 
respectful but not at all servile apology of the 
policemen, my late guardians, the dinner with 
some of the magistrates who had sat in judge- 
ment on me, the journey home next day, the un- 
ceasing banter which I everywhere encountered, 
and the awful curtain lectures from my wife, I pass 
over, and leave to the imagination of my readers; 
though to me they were stern realities. All I can 
say is thatif there are many wives who possess 
the twenty-Caudle-horse—I beg pardon, twenty- 
Caudle-mare power—that Mrs. Brownsmith ‘is 
gifted with, 1 am surprised there are not more 
suicides per annum than the Registrar-General 
would have us believe.—‘‘ Once a Week.” 

——— _» 

_He: “Do you know I’m very fond of those 
simple old melodies. For instance, ‘Oh, To Be 
Eyer By Thy Side.’ ” 

She: ‘Yes; and—er—-‘ Good-bye, My Lover. 


:0:-—— 
_ Friend: “‘ The gossips have formulated a regular 
indictment against your character. They say you 
were a terrible flirt while abroad. Do you 
plead guilty?” 


“Y¥-e-s; to three counts,” 


Sey we eres 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


AN ALPHABETICAL SWELL. 


A swell I knew both tall and grand, 
As sleek as honeyed Bee ; 

Upon the C he owned a yacht, 
A house beside the Dee. 


’E floated oft in music’s sphere, 
In F pitched all his notes ; 
But most admired the upper G 

From pure contralto throats. 


H—bone he loved of all the joints 
Which met his baleful I; ‘ 
He kept a solitary Jay, 
That croaked his chair hard by. 


With K he would spell Cicero, 
This thin and languid swell, 5 
Whose head o’ertopped his fellow-men, 
His height being twice an Hill. 


‘‘ Hem!” would he cry, and praise the Hen. 
To which he O’d so much 

Enjoyment in her shelly gifts, 
With toasted double-Dutch. 


P’s much he loved, whene’er he dined. 
In lonely state, at Kew, 

What time he pondered o’er the bets 
He’d lost on darker blue. 


His fav'rite scent—‘‘ Ah!” Bouquet-Hss ; 
His strongest drink was T. 

“His namer” Well, friend, tween U and I, 
He spelled it with a V. 


Or chance had made it W, 
Or double X instead, 

You ‘‘ want a moral?” Why, friend? Y? 
Enough, my say is Z. - 


a 


Will: ‘‘ You have fallen out with Miss Rox?” 

Jack: ‘‘ Yes, her father put an extinguisher on 
the affair.” 3 

«You've done sparkling, then ?”’ 

‘* No, I’ve gone back to an old flame.” 


ee a 


Mrs. Instyle: ‘‘I see, dear, that you have 
changed your reception days from Tuesday to 
Thursday.” 

Mrs. Fashion: ‘‘ Yes; my new cook wanted 
Thursday for her day out, so I had to.” 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


PER WEEK FOR THREE YEARS 
(£156 in all) will be paid*by the Proprietors 
of SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom 
they may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of 
anyone killed Instantaneously by accident 
whilst travelling by TRAIN, TRAMCAR, 
or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice with the 
usual signature of the owner written in the space below) 
isiound upon the deceased at the time of the accident. 
Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per 
week for Three Years), will also be paid to the next-of- 
kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER who 
may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above, This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days. Any 
number of Bond-jide Claims in one week recognised, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE SCHEME, 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the 
next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 

is duties, the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose, This sum of £10 will be fae: on 
conditicn that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occuis within three calendar months from the date 
thereof, Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprietors 
will increase the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on produc- 
tion of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 


Signature 


9th Ja 
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SOME LEGAL ANECDOTES. 


In a case where a man had been accused of steal- 
ing a gold watch, the prisoner’s lawyer set_up the 
defence that the case was one of mistaken identity, 
that the watch was really the property of the 
accused man, but he had fallen into difficulties and 
was obliged to pawn it. Several witnesses testified 
that they had seen the prisoner haye such a watch 
before the date of the robbery, and matters seemed 
to be progressing smoothly for the defence. 

At last the accused was cross-examined by the 
counsel for the prosecution. He denied his guilt, and 
declared that he had owned the watch for at least 
five years. When asked how often he had been in 
the habit of winding itj/-he answered promptly, 
“ Ryery night, just before going to bed.” 

«Well, how would you wind it—from right to 
left P”” 

The fellow grinned at the idea. 
left to right.” ra : 

“Well, now,” said the attorney, handing him the 
watch and akey; ‘‘ please show the jury how you 
wound it up.” 


“No, sir, from 


Unsuspectingly the witness took the watch and — 


key, turned to the jury with a confident smile, 
opened the back case, and sought to fit the key 
into the hole, but the watch was a keyless one! 


The lawyer does not always win, however; he _ 


frequently loses his case through a most unlooked- 
for cause. A handsome young French advocate, 
pleading for a lady of quality, who desired a sepa- 
ration from her husband, flourished about his hand 
in such a manner as to display a magnificent 
diamond ring. 

The husband, who happened to be present, 
interrupted him in the middle of his speech, and, 
turning to the judges, exclaimed, theatrically, 
‘‘My lords, you will appreciate the zeal which 
Monsieur M—— is displaying against me, and the 
sincerity of his argument, when you are informed 
that the diamond ring he wears is the yery one 


which I placed on my wife’s finger on the day of 


that union he is so anxious to dissolve.” 

The court was struck and arose immediately ; 
the cause was lost; and yet the husband’s words 
had no foundation in fact. 

A country judge rather cleverly proved the 
wisdom of “settling a cause out of court.” Two 
farmers had almost ruined themselyes in trying to 
prove ownership of a pair of steelyards, each 
having originally paid a part of their cost. Tired 
of litigation at last, the men consented to settle 
the case; but/ as neither would yield possession 
of the causé of contention to the other, the 
question arose, ‘‘ What can be done with the steel- 

ards P” 

“Tl fix that,” said the judge. ‘Let the 
sheriff of the county take the steelyards at night 
and go down and throw them into the middle of 
the river, letting nobody know the exact spot, so 
that they. can never be recovered by anyone.” 
The contestants agreed to this proposition, each 
paid his proportionate part of the costs, and the 
case was dropped. 

—_>___——_- 


- 


Mrs. Hamoneg (at boarding-house table): ‘‘ You _ 


don’t seem to like your steak, Mr. Skyparlor.” 

Mr. Skyparlor (ceasing his struggle): ‘ Well, 
the fact is, it doesn’t seem to like me; at least, 1 
can’t produce any impression on it.” 


—— ke ree 


A noted French wit was riding out one day when 
he passed an aged priest riding on a quiet donkey. 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” exclaimed the wit, ‘‘and how goes 
the ass, good father ?” 

“‘On horseback, my son, on horseback,’’ replied 
the good man, drily. 


Pe ee 


Byron Tyck: ‘Well, Mr. Fullon, I think PU ~ 


let you send me some coal again this season. The 
last was very 


of weight.” 
The wait wasn’t very satisfactory to me last time,’ 


satisfactory, especially in the matter a 


Pi 


Fullon: ‘‘H’m, yes, how’ll OC. O. D. suit you? — 


Peas oa er 


a 


re ea Se 
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9th January, 1892. 


SOME NOTED SUICIDES. 


: SELF-MURDER A FINE ART. 


Boulanger and Balmaceda, each of whom played 
for high stakes and committed suicide when the 


game was lost, had many noted predecessors. 


From the days of the Roman Empire down to the 
resent time men who had staked their all and lost 
aye capped the climax of their defeat by. self- 

Rather than endure disgrace they 


destruction. 


have acted as their own executioners. Balmaceda, 


the would-be dictator of Chili, shot himself when 
convinced that escape from the victorious insurgents 


was Impossible. 


Boulanger, after making a brilliant record as a 
soldier in Algiers and in the Franco-Prussian war, 
and being idolised by his people, aspired to over- 
turn the Republic and found an Empire, of which 
A traitor to his country and 
branded as a thief, he was outlawed. When at 
last the woman who was his companion in exile 


he would be head. 


died, 
HE ENDED HIS STRANGE CAREER BY SHOOTING 
; HIMSELF 


on her graye. 


It is only a few months since Prince Rudolph of 
Austria and Marie Vetsera ended their liaison in a 
manner that shocked the entire world. In the days 
when Romans believed it a disgrace to be killed by 
a foe in battle, suicides were common. Cato stabbed 
himself rather than live under the despotic reign 
of Czesar, and when Themistocles was ordered to 
lead the Persians against his countrymen he took 


poison. 


Hannibal and Mithridates poisoned themselves 
Samson was the 
heroic suicide of the Scriptures, for, in order to be 
reyenged on his enemies, he pulled down the 
temple in which they were revelling and perished 
with them. Many of the noted suicides of history 
are due to the philosophy of heroism rather than 


to escape being made prisoners. 


insanity. 


Zeno, the founder of the Stoies, lived until he was 
i Then, when he fell one day and put 
his thumb out of joint, he decided that he had lived 


ninety-eight. 


long enough, so he 


REPAIRED TO HIS DWELLING AND HANGED HIMSELF, 


Terence stabbed himself because he had lost 108 
Brutus threw himself on his 
sword, Lycurgus took poison and Nero cut his 


translated comedies. 


throat. 


In China suicide has been a fine art for several 
Ifa Mandarin is guilty of misconduct he 
is requested to put himself out of the land of the 
iyi There is a distinction, too, in the manner in 


centuries. 


living. 
which the Oriental may die. If he is of exalted 
rank, and entitled to wear the peacock feather, he is 


rivileged to choke himself to death with gold 


~ leaf. 

This is regarded as a distinguished manner of 
ending life. If the Mandarin is only of the rank 
that is entitled to wear the red button, he must be 
content with strangling himself with a silken cord. 
Such are the distinctions of caste. One of the most 
remarkable cases of suicide was that of the King 
of Falaha on the West Coast of Africa. 

The king was attacked by a Mohammedan force, 
and, finding resistance impossible, he assembled 
his family and principal officers, and, after ad- 
dressing them and intimating his determination 
neyer to accept Mohammedanism, and inviting 
those who did not agree with him to go away, 
he applied a light to a large quantity of gunpowder 
collected for the purpose, and 


BLEW INTO ATOMS THE PALACE AND ALL WHO 
WERE IN IT! 


Suicides among the aristocracy in England are 
rather numerous. The suicide of the Duke of 
Bedford in January last shocked society circles of 
both continents. He was one of the largest landed 
proprietors in England, immensely wealthy, and 
‘was seventy-two years of age. Lyin 
bed, from which he had no promise of immediate 
recovery, he succumbed to the agony of the 


on a sick, 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


moment and sought relief indeath. The fact that 
it was a suicide was carefully concealed from the 


| newspapers, but the secret leaked out after the 


body had been cremated, Lord Congleton, who 
was Mr. Parnell’s great-uycle, hanged himself in 
1842. In the same year the Harl of Munster 
shot himself in the head. In 1869 Lord Cloncurry, 
the last of his house, jumped from a window and 
broke his neck. 

In 1873 the last Earl of De la Warr drowned 


himself, and in 1876 Lord Lyttleton, escaped from 


his keepers, threw himself off the staircase of his 
own house, and was killed. 
A STORY OF SUIGIDE IN WHICH SENTIMENT IS 
MINGLED 


is that of Prince Bandouin, heir to the throne of 
Belgium. The youthful prince loved beneath his 
station, and finding that love could never be 
realised, sought peace in the eternal silence of the 


grave. 


Commercial disaster to any member of the 
Rothschild family is as great a disgrace as crime is 
to any other family. This was illustrated by the 
recent attempts of Baron Gustay de Rothschild to 
His attempt at self-destruction 
followed close upon his loss of £1,000,000 on the 
The attempt was a failure, and 
His was 
not the first affair of the kind in the Rothschild 


end his existence. 


London market. 
in that respect resembled his speculation. 


family. Baron James de Rothschild, crazed by ill- 
luck, some time ago blew out his brains. 


Only last May Lord James Hdward Shelto 
Douglass, brother of the Marquis of Queensbury, 
committed suicide by cutting his throat with a 
He had been travelling from Ireland 


razor. 
during the night and 


BEHAVED IN SUCH A STRANGE MANNER 


that the railway officials ordered one of their 
employés to accompany him to London. 
arrival in that city Lord Douglass put up at an 


hotel, and when the attendant was not looking he 


cut his throat. The tragic death of Lady Brassey, 
who plunged into the sea from her yacht while 
suffering from fever, will be long remembered. 
She was one of the most ambitious of women and 
remarkably talented. When she jumped over- 
board in 1887 her husband dived after her, and it 
was with some difficulty that he was rescued from 
sharing her fate. 

Suicides are common among defaulters as pre- 
ferable to facing the charge of dishonour and try- 
ing to live down the record. Politicians smarting 
under the sense of defeat have ended all with a 
bullet. Disappointed lovers by the score take their 
lives when jilted by the objects of their choice, and 
so the category rung. Disappointment of every 
character has prompted all kinds of people to end 
their existence with a bare bodkin. 


_—— — 


There was never but one original man, and that 
was Adam. All others are imitations. 
10% 

Passenger (for the eleventh time): ‘‘ Captain, 
there isn’t any danger of the vessel going to the 
bottom, is there ?”’ 

Captain (exasperated): ‘I’m afraid not, sir.” 


A TRAGEDY OF THE CONSERVATORY. 


It was cool in there when the waltz was done— 
All green, with the moonshine through it. 
Somehow I was tempted to steal j ust one— 
Don’t know how 1 came to do it. 


She took it nicely—indeed, her glance 
Had a certain expectancy in it; 
Could it possibly mean: ‘‘ Make the most of your 
chance— . 
- Now—now is the time to do it!” 


Her cheek had the tiniest tin ge of rose ; 


She'd have answered “‘ Yes,” and I knew it; 


But she seemed so ready to hear me propose 


That, somehow—I didn’t do it! 


— 


Upon 
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AN EDITOR'S QUEER COLLECTION. 


They say romance is dead. 

But I have just been looking at a collection that 
might well appeal to the least sentimental of 
souls. You haye heard of and seen collections of 
weapons, of mummies, of burglars’ tools, of gods, 
and of garters. Hyerybody collects something 
curious nowadays, except men who collect money. 
They are too busy to collect anything else. I 
thought I had seen about every kind of a collec- 
tion until I saw this collection of locks of hair. 

It was’ shown me by aneditor. The editor was 
in charge of a certain correspondence department 
to which readers who have never seen or had access 
to an encyclopedia, and who are never caught in 
the act of thinking, write asking the editor to ex- 
plain the obvious and to expound the common- 
place. The psople who sent to this editor these 
locks of hair asked the editor’s opinion, first, as to 
the precise colour of the hair ; second, as to the 
various matters associated with the quality and 
colour of the sample. 

You would haye never believed there were so 
many shades of hair. These little twists and tufts 
run the whole scale of colour, from the palest flaxen 
up through the richest reds to a deep oily black. 
They had all been sent by women, who were pre- 
sumed from the letters to have reached the years of 
maturity if not of discretion. 

“The woman who sent this,” said the editor, 
holding up a wisp that glowed like a flicker of forge 
fire, ‘‘ was evidently profoundly uncertain as to its 
colour. She asked me to define the colour. I 
answered in the paper that it was a Titian red. 
The next day I got a letter from a young man who 
said he was the lover of the girl with Titian red 
hair, and asked me to please tell him what colour 
Titian red was!” 

There were many droll letters associated in the 
editor’s mind with various samples of hair. Con- 
cerning a certain soft, iridescent shade of brown the 
owner wanted to know if the editor thought it indi- 
cated a jealous disposition. Of course, every second 
letter asked, ‘‘ What do you think of my hand- 
writing?” One woman sent a great tuft of hair— 
absolutely a handful. If she had deliberately 
clipped that lock, and had not lost it by violence, 
the natural conclusion would be that she was 
remarkably endowed. 

One little blonde lock, of the colour that women 
strive for when they try bleaching, was braided. It 
was a meek little fragment and had a kind of 


pathos. So, indeed, had many of the other 
clippings. An indefinable odour arose from the 
collection. 


Perhaps it may destroy a little of the sentiment 
to add that the editor was a woman. 


cee Senne en mere 


A young lady, who expected a telegraphic mes- 
sage from her ‘‘ young man,” waited in the office 
for it. After awhile the little machine began to 
click. ‘‘That’s from Jack,” she said; ‘‘] know 


his stutter ! ” 


Os 


“Olara, dear, I want to show you my new 
engagement-ring before I go.” 

“Ts very pretty, Maud, but remember the 
stone is loose.” ‘ 

«Why, how did you know it?” : 

“ Didn’t Mr. Rigsby tell you that I wore ita 
month or two?” 


——0:—— 


She was having a confidential chat with her 
aunt. = ; 
‘“‘T can never marry Harry Westlock, she said, 
in a tone which implied that it was useless to talk 
about it. 

“And why can’t you?” asked her aunt. ‘‘ Pm 
sure I should think any girl would esteem it an 
honour to be Harry Westlock’s wife. He iis 
very wealthy, too. Why can’t you marry him ? 

«Because he has never asked me to, and I am ~ 


sure he never will.” 


Prey 
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Popular Recitations. 


ee od 
By W. E. MANNING. 


BROTHERS IN ARMS, 


The warriors sat round the bright camp-fires, shield- 
ing themselyes from the biting blast, 

Repeating once more the valiant acts achieved by 
their regiment in the past; 

Telling with pride how a charge was made—a 
battery taken, a brave deed done— 

How a general uttered his last command, then fell 
as the battle was just on won. 

The youngsters list’ning with swelling breasts, to 
the stories the old campaigners told, __ 

Inwardly yowed if chance should come to win that 
Cross, more cherished than gold. : 

What cared they if the unseen ball, or the flashing 
sabre should strike them down ? 

Were they not fighting their country’s cause P— 
were they not winning themselves renown ? 

Thus did they argue, these young recruits, as they 
sat and smoked round the fires that night. 

Anxiously waiting the call ‘‘ To arms,” which they 
knew would herald a desperate fight. 

Martial ardour filled their hearts, a longing to 
grapple the foe was rife, ; 

They were eager to show, that they could act like 
soldiers and men, through a hard fought strife. 


Apart from the rest two soldiers sat, forgetful of 
all the surroundings of war, 

Doubtless thinking of those they’d left in the dear 
old home in that land afar, 

Brothers in arms, brothers in heart, swayed by a 
love they sought not to hide. 

What cared they for the coming strife, since they 
would be tighting it side by side? 

In silence they sat for awhile, and then the elder 
looked in his comrade’s face. 

“‘Come Jack,”’ said he, ‘‘ why looking so sad; art 
thinking of those in the dear old place?” 
““Yes, Tom, Iam; but I fear not the fight—may- 

be there are many who like it less ; 
But where is the shame if my thoughts run riot, 
and my heart goes back to our home—and 


Bess ? 

Call it a whim ? but somehow I feel I have seon 
the last of the folks at home, 

That never again shall I walk with Bess, to the 
spots where once we were wont to roam. 

Last night, as I slept, I saw in my dreams the face 
of dear mother beside me here; 

She was looking so sad, and her eyes were red, and 
swollen by many a silent tear. 

I felt she was holding my hand again, as oft was 
her wont in my childhood days, 

When she would sit by me and send me to sleep, 
with those fond caresses and eoft winning ways. 

She was speaking once more as she spoke on that 
sath when we in the pride of our scarlet and 
gold, 

Repeated to her our regiment’s brave deeds, which 
we in the mess had so often been told. 

She was telling us both the pride that she felt, in 
seeing her sons in warrior attire ; 

The joy that was hers when she knew we had 
joined, and thus brought about her heart’s one 
desire. 

And then the dream changed to the day that we 
sailed; and smiling, half-crying, she stood on 
the quay, 

Bidding us stand by our duty like men, whatever 
our perils and dangers might be. 

How those near us laughed, Tom, when she asked if 
we had warm socks and a muffler; and how 
she extolled 

On the merits of breathing alone through the nose, 
and sucking a lozenge to guard against cold. 


_* Vols, I,, IL, INL, TY. and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve zocitations; price 
tixperee per yolame, post free seveapans’,_ 
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Dear ! dear! poor old soul, they were promptings of 
love, from the heart of a mother ; a lad’s truest 
friend ; : 

How should she know what a campaign was like, 
with what bitter hardships we'd haye to 
contend ? 

Poor mother, how bravely she tried to seem gay, as 
we stood on the quay, and the parting drew 


nigh ; 

I can Feel her kiss now, can hear her yoice break, 
as it broke when she whispered that loving 
“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” yes, ‘‘ Good-bye!” I feel Tom to- 
night, more keenly than ever I felt it before, 

Her farewell that day was the last one for me; for 
my heart seems to say, I shall see her no more. 

Fancy, old fellow, well, perhaps itis; but if I should 
fall in the now pending fray, : ay 

Tell them at home I thought of them all; I was 
with them in spirit by night and by day. 

Brother and comrade, remember our yow, to fight 
shoulder to shoulder as long as we can ; 


That if one should fall, let the other tell how he 
drew his last breath like a soldier and man.” 


* * * * * 


The night has passed, and the early morn is shed- 
ding its light on the desolate plain, 

But the scene no longer is calm and still, for the 
dogs of war have burst their chain. 

The armies have met in a desperate fray, each 
struggling for mast’ry hard and fast ; 

Many an effort has been repulsed, and many a hero 
has breathed his last. 

There, at the end of the charging line, where a 
furious onslaught has just been made, 

Those brothers and comrades are fighting alone, 
shoulder to shoulder, and blade by blade. 

For a moment the foes surround the twain, the 
clashing of arms is on every hand ; 

But a brotherly love makes strong their hearts, and 
the two for a while make a gallantstand, 

Like heroes they fight, for like heroes they know 
there always is hope while life holds out, 

Until, through the din, comes a wild “‘ huzzah ! ” 
the patter of hoofs, a defiant shout. 

It reaches the ears of the desperate two, it strikes 
their foes like a grim death knell ; 

Rescue is nigh, for the cavalry now is bearing 
down on the foe pell mell. 

Nearer and nearer the charging troop bears down 
on the spot where that terrible fray 

Has been raging for moments, which seemed like 
hours, to those two who've been keeping a 
dozen at bay. 

The cavalry now is close at hand, sweeping along 
like a mighty sea ; 

Ina moment more, with a loud ‘‘ huzzah !” they 
have reached the spot, and the two are free. 

But asthe assailants turn to fly, justas the army 
is in retreat, 

The younger is struck, he staggers, and falls, with- 
out e’en acry, at his comrade’s feet. 

He opens his eyes and faintly says, ‘“‘I told you I 
thought this would be my fate. 

We held out as long as we could, old man, but the 
cayalry’s aid came just too late. 

Brother, comrade, give me your hand, let me feel 
the clasp is that of a friend ; 

Tell them at home I thought of them—tell Bess you 
were with me until the end.” 

‘‘ Jack,” cries the other, ‘listen a while, hear the 
confession I have to make, 

I wouldn’t tell it to you while you lived, I knew 
your heart would well nigh break. 

Brother, I kept it back for the best, but now you 
will meet her in heaven I know, 

For Bess has gone there to welcome you, Jack; she 
died of a fever six months ago. 

Forgive me, say you forgive the deceit ;” and he 
tenderly raises the soldier’s head. 

But one glance was enough, he had called in vain ; 
his comrade was silent, his brother was dead ! 


———__$_ 


A young man who sent to a firm that advertised 
a recipe to preyent bad dreams received a slip of 
paper on which was written: ‘‘ Don’t go to sleep,” 
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}even after they had been forced to leave their — 
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A CITY OF CRIPPLES. 


One of the strangest places in the United States 
is the little city of Hazardsville, Connecticut, for 
in this small place nearly every person one meets 
is a cripple. Men without arms and legs, or with 
badly scarred faces, meet you at every turn, 
until the visitor begins to feel that he is visiting — 
the grounds of some great hospital after a great — 
battle. But the secret of this strange condition — 
of the population is that near Hazardsyille 
are the greatest powder mills in the world, 
and all the cripples those who haye beer. maimed 
by explosions. During the day the able-bodied 
citizens are at work in the mills, and so only the 
cripples are to be seen in the streets. Strange to 
say, these poor creatures seem very cheerful and ~ 
happy, and often one comes upon a group of 
ten or twenty laughing and talking as light-hearted 
and contented as if they possessed all their limbs. — 
One peculiarity will, however, strike the new- 
comer atonce, and that is the extreme care with 
which they move about, as if the force of habit — 
acquired in the powder mills still clings to them, — 


a 
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When a burglar asks you tho conundrum <4 
“‘ Where's your money ?”’ it’s generally the wisest 
plan to give it up. ; 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 4 
WITH NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 


“SPARE MOMENTS” 


Will commence a new phase in its career, inasmuch as it 
will be —- 
ENLARGED TO TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, 4s 

the enlargement being a permanent one, a 
It will, in future, be published ~ ae 
WITHOUT A WRAPPER. as 

This determination has been come to after very earnest — 
consideration, as we felt thatthe Portraitsand Biographies _ 
on the Front Page did not receive the publicity that was 
desirable. We were, however, unable to make the altera- — 
tion before on account of existing contracts with adver- 
tisers. This difficulty has now been overcome; instead of — 
Readers getting Sixteen Pages of Reading and Four Pages 
3 Advertisements’ for their Penny, they will in future 
obtain + 
NOT LESS THAN TWENTY PAGES OF 
READING EACH WEEK, ~— ee 
We do not, therefore, fancy that the majority of readers — 
will regret the change, seeing that it will give them four — 
additional pages at no extracost to themselves, though at — 
considerably increased expense to us, which we look to an — 
increased circulation to recoup. o 
With next week's number will be presented the 


GRAND COLOURED PLATE 


(printed in nearly a dozen colours), entitled 


“ile Moments,” 


from a design specially painted for us by = 


ALFRED WOODRUFF, ‘3 


the artist who so successfully designed the previous 
pictures, ae 

At the request of a very large number. of readers, we _ 
have decided to republish the celebrated story by the — 
author of “ The Race for Wealth,” entitled: — ts 


dtlinniguey 

—a story which on its first publication in the “London 
Journal” increased the sale of that periodical to nearly 
600,000 copies, and has been acknowledged by everybody 
to be the most fascinating romance of the century. = 
In the same number will be commenced a short story by 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, the talented author, — a 
Readers who wish to continue the adventures of Minni- 
grey should at once place orders with their newsagents for 
a regular weekly copy, or they may be disappointed, as the 
demand for the issues following the plate numberis bound 
to be enormous, 5 [2st aaa 
Readers would do us a great favour by mentioning the 
Enlargement and the New Features to their friends, 
The Price of the Plate Number will be 


ONE PENNY ONLY, 


‘< 
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—__ON RAISING A BEARD. 


_ As the time for cold weather approached, Mr. 
Austin, who had never allowed nature to have its 
_ way in adorning his face with hair, save on his 
upper lip, decided to eschew shaving and raise a 
beard. For once he decided to give the wind a 
chance to blow through his whiskers. His 
acquaintance among men was extensive, and, as he 
thought them over, he was surprised to remember 
how many of them wore full beards. If there was 


_ any reason wey he should not indulge his whiskers 
vt 


and wear a beard, he was not aware of it. To 
be sure, he never before had attempted a full 
beard, and so much greater the reason why he 


» gshould try it. 


9 _ Why, 


Fully set in his purpose, he withheld his hand, 
-and let the stubble reyel on his chin. For a few 
days no one took any notice of his face; then a 
friend handed him twopénce one morning. 

“« What's this for?” asked Austin. 

“To get a shave with; you need it,” was the 
reply. 

“‘Thanks,” he replied, handing it back, ‘I’m 
letting it grow.” 

‘“Oh, excuse me, old man.” 

Austin was compelled to refuse several twopences 
from facetious friends during the next few days, 
until it was becoming rather tiresome, and he 
determined to stop the fun in some way. To 
the next friend who offered him the price of a shave 
he ee e ; 

‘‘Thank you, I don’t want a shave; I’m letting 
them grow; but this will do for a cigar.” 

The joker laughed, but it was a short staccato 
laugh, devoid of genuine mirth, and Austin pocketed 
the coppers. 

_ After he had pocketed several twopences offered 
by humorists, they became somewhat discouraged 


_ and ceased joking in that line. All the time, how- 


ever, the beard was growing and another crop of 
friends coming on. As soon as it was plainly 
apparent that it was a grow-as-you-please on 
Austin’s face, the friend who had been there him- 
self came with advice: ‘‘ Bet they prick your chin 
and are itchy. Tl tell you what to do; wash 
them every night and morning in tepid water with 
old castile soap and dry them thoroughly ; that will 
stop theitching.” 

. Then another friend came along. 

“‘Letting your whiskers grow, hey? It’s 
mighty uncomfortable at first; but I'll tell you 
what todo. Brush them thoroughly every night, 
and rub some vaseline on them before you retire. 

_Don’t wet them; it makes them stiff and harsh.” 

Another suggested the use of fresh cream twice 
a day to soften them up. Many were the suggestions, 
for they all knew that he would be uncomfortable 
until they grew out a little way. 

Poor Austin was not allowed to forget his beard. 
Almost every hour in the day some one referred to 
it inone way or another. He stopped the softening 
pee and started in to reinforce the weak spots. 

he matter was getting serious. He rubbed the 
bare spots until his face looked as though it had 
been scalded in sections, and friends who had not 
been with him from the start asked how he got 
burned. 

_ Nature, though somewhat dilatory, kept work- 
ing, and in spite of his remedies and assistants his 
beard assumed respectable proportions, and then 
another phase of beard-raising became apparent to 
him. Friends with whom he was intimately 
acquainted but had not seen for some time failed 
to recognise him. He nodded familiarly to men, 
and they stared coldly at him and passed by on the 
other side. He grasped men heartily by the hand, 
and they were surprised until he told them who 


_he was. After he had introduced himself, it was 


generally: 

‘Well, well, been letting your beard grow? 
it makes you look ten years older;” or: 

‘*Those whiskers make you look fat in the face. 


_ They’re not becoming. Shaye ’em off, old boy;”. 


or: 
“Hair on your face makes you look like a guy, 


Li old man; cut ’em.” “At the same time side re- 


marks were indulged in about the wind toying with 
them, and Aiolian harps, at which he was com- 
pelled to smile. 

Austin presently wished that the day on which 
he decided to let his beard grow had been a blank 
tohim. Finally, one day he had an appointment 
to meet at the station an uncle whom he had not 
seen for a long time. He met the uncle as he 
i from the train and grasped him warmly 
by the hand. 8 

“Keep off,’ shouted the uncle, ‘‘you’re no 
more John Austin than I be, you can’t fool moe; 
John hain’t got no whiskers. Keep away or Ill 
have you arrested.” And he utterly refused to 
have anything to do with him. 

Mortified and disgusted, Austin rushed to a 
barber’s and in ten minutes the labour of weeks 
was as naught. Then ‘as he left the barber’s the 
very first man he met whom he knew exclaimed : 

‘* What, shaved your whiskers off? What a 
fool you were; you looked ever so much better 
with them on.” 

(2 ee 


KING ALPHONSO XII. STILL UNBURIED. 


We wonder how many people there are who are 
aware of the strange fact that the late King 
Alfonso of Spain, who died six years ago, is still 
unburied, and awaiting his final interment in the 
tomb which has been prepared for his corpse, 
clothed only in a thin linen garment. Tho dead 
king lies on a slab of rock near a running spring 
of water in a cavern in the side of the mountain 
on the slope of which the grand old Escurial 
is built. There he will remain until his body 
has attained all the peculiar proporties of amummy, 
and then only will the ghastly object be placed in 
its niche in that marvellous jasper vault under the 
great dome of the Escurial Church, where only the 
remains of Spanish kings and the mothers of 
kings are allowed to lie. Some bodies, notably 
that of Queen Isabella’s profligate father, remained 
on the rock table for nearly twenty-five years 
before they were in fit condition to be transferred 
to the vault. The name of this weird cavern is 
the ‘‘ Pudrido,” a name which is also misapplied to 
the vaults containing the bodies of the Infants and 
the Infantas. 

oe are SSS 


He: ‘‘ The sound of your yoice reminds me of the 
music of a brook.” 

She (flattered) : ‘“‘ Indeed ?” 

He: ‘* Yes. You see it rolls on for ever.” 


——:0:—— 


First Canyasser: ‘‘ You have been selling a 
book on the ‘ Germans in England,’ you say.” 

Second Canvasser: ‘‘ Yes, I havo sold a good 
many of them.” 

‘*Of what—books ?” 

‘*No, Germans.” 


meee 


Young B. (on his first appearance at a ball) to 
elderly friend : ‘‘ What am I to talk to my partner 
about?” 

Friend : ‘‘ Her beauty.” 

‘ But if she doesn’t happen to be beautiful ? ” 

“No matter; she'll take your word for it.” 


0. 


Mrs. Black: John, what is the eleventh Com- 
mandment ?” : 

Mr. Black : ‘‘ Mind your own business.” 

Mrs. Black (angrily): Well, I fancy it’s as much 
my business as yours. I think you might be good 


enough to answer a civil question. I shall go home 
to mother.” 


——:0:—— 


Little Boy: ‘‘ Grandma, do people paint the devil 
with red clothes on because he is wicked, and has 
eyil spirits near him all the time ?” x 

Grandma: “ Yes, dearie; red is the colour of 
wickedness and sin.” 

“Well, then, is it because grandpa has bad spirits 
near him that his nose has got so red ?” 


And grandma suddenly commenced to knit, and 
said she didn’t know. SG o 
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THE QUEEN’S REPROOF. 


It is not generally known that the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has the peculiar pre- 
rogative of remaining covered in the presence of 
his Sovereign. Such is, however, the case and a 
very amusing anecdote is told of one of the 
possessors of that office. A superstition prevails 
concerning the necessity for exercising this right or 
losing it altogether—a misfortune which of a truth 
ought not to be considered as very terrible—so that 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s yisit to 
Cambridge University, the Master of Trinity 
coolly kept his hat on his head whilst showing his 
sovereign over the whole place. The Queen did 
not appear to notice the circumstance, and at last 
the worthy master, feeling as if he ought to offer 
some explanation of his seemingly disrespectful 
behaviour, said to her : 

“Your Majesty has, perhaps, been surprised at 
my presuming to keep my hat onin my Sovereign’s 
presence; but it may have escaped your Majesty’s 
memory that Lord Kinsale in Ireland, Lord 
Forester in England, and the Master of Trinity 
have always had the right to keep their heads 
covered in the presence of royalty.” 

“Quite so,” replied the Queen, frigidly, ‘‘ in the 
presence of their Sovereign, mayhap, but not in the 
presenceof alady!” 
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HOW ZULU WOMEN SEW. 


The ekill of the Zulus of South Africa in sewing 
fur is a household words in South Africa, and none 
of the other tribes can compete with them. The 
needle employed is widely different from that used 
by the ordinary needlewomen. In the first place, 
it has no eye; in the second, it is like a skewer, 
pointed at one end and thick at the other. The 
Zulu woman is never without them, and carries them 
in an elaborately-decorated sheath of raw hide. 
The thread is not of cotton, but is made of the 
sinews of various animals, the best being made 
from the sinews in the neck of a giraffe. It is 
stiff, inelastic, with a great tendency to ‘‘ kink” 
and tangle itself up with anything nearit. Before 
being used, it is steeped in hot water until it is 
quite soft, and is then beaten between two smooth 
stones, which causes it to separate into filaments, 
which can thus be obtained of any strength and 
thickness. Thus the seamstress has a considerable 
amount of labour before she commences with 
the real work in hand. This done, she squats on 
the ground (for no native stands to work, or do 
anything else, who can possibly help it), and, 
taking her needle, bores two holes in the edges of 
the rug or garment on which she is working. The 
thread is then pushed through with the butt of the 
needle, drawn tight, and two more holes are made 
with a like result, the skewer progressing very 
slowly compared with an English needlewoman, 
but fast enough for a country where time is of no 
value whateyer. The skin upon which the seams- 
tress is working is damped with water before she 
commences; and as the damp thread and hide dry 
out it brings the work very closely together. This 
is carefully attended to, and the work is not allowed 
to get dry until finished, when the ‘seamstress lays 
it flat upon the ground, pulling it this way and 
that, and mixmg and arranging the hair for several 
hours, until, the skin being generally dry, it is 
impossible to find the jomt or hem with the 
naked eye when looking at the fur side of the 
garment. 

—— 


Thomson (exhibiting dog): ‘‘I wouldn't take a 
thousand pounds for that dog.” 

Johnson: ‘“‘No, I fancy not—except from a 
drunken man.” 


—_—OO—— 


Wilkins : ‘‘ Will you marry me, Miss Harte ?” 

Miss Harte: ‘‘ This is so sudden; you surprise 
me. Yes, I will.” 

Wilkins: ‘‘ And, by Joye, you surprise me, 
too. I wassure you wouldn’t accept me. So sure 
in fact that I had a five pound bet on it. NowI’m 
five out.” 
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Condensations, 
Azour 700 lives are yearly lost on English 
coasts. 


RPDPAMN 


Tv is said that four-fifths of all the hailstorms 
occur in the day-time. 


ConsuMPTION is more preyalent in Ireland than 
in either England or Wales. 


CHILDREN born in the spring are more healthy 
than those born at any other season of the year. 


ONLY citizens who are able to read and write 
have the power to vote in Bolivia and several other 
South American Republics. 


Ir is a fact that sounds which are quite 
plain to some persons are not discernible to others. 
Some, for instance, cannot hear the chirp of the 
cricket. 


In IcELAND, SEA“WEED IS EATEN by all classes ; 
the cattle are also very fond of it, and sheep seek 
it with such avidity as often to be lost by going too 
far from the land at low water. 

Tur Czar is one of the few living banqueters, it 
is said, who can “‘ drink a toast”’ according to the 
old style, swallowing the toasted apple, liquor and 
all, from the brimming cup. 


THE NUMBER OF LANDOWNERS IN THE UNITED 
Kiyepom is estimated by Sir James Caird, our 
Chief Land Commissioner, at 180,000 persons, who 
possess between them the whole of the agricultural 
land from ten acres upwards. 


Tue Hiffel Tower is evidently a financial success. 
Over £50,000 has been paid for admission to it b 
visitors since March 22 last, when this year’s 
season commenced. During August, when Parisis 
areye crowded with tourists, the receipts exceeded 

4,000, 


A Goop PLacE ror EMIGRANTS.—It is said that 
between Madagascar and the coast of India there 
are 16,000 islands only six hundred of which are 
inhabited. A man can support a family in luxury 
without working more than twenty-five days in a 
year, nature does so much, 


Don’t Wrap Ur.—A Leipsic scientist has 
demonstrated by facts and figures, what most 
people have always believed, that colds are oftener 
caught by those who wrap themselyes up and 
ayoild the severity of the weather than by those 
who dare to brave the elements, 


Harrs oF A Woman's HEAp.—400 hairs of 
ayerage thickness would cover an inch of surface. 
The blonde belle has about 140,000 filaments to 
comb and brush, while the red-haired beauty has 
to be satisfied with 88,000; the brown-haired 
damsel may have 109,000; the black-haired but 
102,000. 

BATTLES FOLLOWED BY Rain.—A great many 
people are of the opinion that battles are generally 
followed byrain. It may surprise them, therefore, 
to be told that a distinguished writer in ‘‘ Science” 
ke that out of the 2,200 battles of the American 

ivil War, only 158 were followed by any rain at 
all, and that, often, was little more than a shower. 


Horses and Sounps.—It is well known that 
horses can hear deep sounds which we cannot. For 
days preyious to the earthquake in the Riviera, 
the horses there showed every symptom of abject 
fear, which continued without any change of 
character till the fury of the convulsion broke 
forth. But not till a few seconds before the earth 
began to quake did human beings hear any sounds, 
while it is extremely probable that the horses heard 
the subterranean noises for two or three days pre- 
viously. 


NEARLY 450 per cent. of the property of England 
is insured. 


THe thinnest tissue paper measures 1-1200 of an 
inch in thickness. 


THE provinces contain twenty-one properly- 
qualified lady doctors. 


Tue British horses were famous when Julius 
Cvresar invaded this country, and some of them were 
carried by him as trophies to Rome, 


THE wickedest place in the world, according to 
all reports, is Port Said, where outcasts from the 
four quarters of the earth are gathered. 


Monpay is the day of the week upon which 
most letters are delivered in London. The reason 
for this ig because there is no Sunday delivery in 
London. "s 


A FEW drops of oil dropped into the water will, it 
is claimed, prevent the evaporation of water from 
fire buckets by forming a sufficient coating on the 
water to overcome the difficulty. ; 


THE AVERAGE AGE OF OUR SOLDIERS is bers & 
seven years; their death-rate is nine per thousand ; 
and of every hundred men seyenty are English, 
twenty Irish, eight Scotch, and two Colonial. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY ORY of ‘‘Who goes 
home?” originated in the days when link boys 
lighted the members home, and those living in the 
same neighbourhood went together in a body. 


A Busy Ratway Sration.—More railway 
trains pass Clapham Junction than any other 
station in the world. Between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
fully 1,000 trains pass—an average of one in every 
fifty-four seconds, 

Curious Marriace CustomM,— Among the 
aboriginal blacks of Australia courtship, as the 
precursor of marriage, is unknown. When a 
young warrior is desirous of procuring a wife, he 
generally obtains one by giving in exchange for 
her a sister or some other female relation of his 
own. 


Women LETTER WRitTERS.—It is generally 
admitted that women are better letter writers than 
men. Writing a letter is thought to cost them very 
little trouble; they are supposed to drop into a 
chair before a desk, dip a pen in the inkstand, and 
scribble off any number of bright, chatty pages 
almost as readily as they could relate the same 
news by word of mouth. 


AN impecunious Benedict in Scotland gave a 
sealed envelope to the clergyman who had just 
married him. When the happy couple had de- 
parted, the clergyman was curious to ascertain the 
amount of his fee, and he found in the envelope, 
instead of the expected bank-note, an apology from 
the groom, regretting the writer’s inability to 
reward the diyine, but promising to remember him 
when fortune smiled upon him, 


NERVELESSNESS OF CHINAMEN.—There is much 
to admire in Chinamen; but nothing is more 
admirable in them than the qualities described by 
a writer in a Shanghai paper. He says they can 
remain in one position an indefinite time, have no 
consciousness of monotony, can do without exercise, 
are impervious to noise, can go to sleep at any 
moment and in any attitude—all because they have 
no nerves. It is not to be supposed that this 
nervelessness is a physiological fact; but it cannot 
be doubted that the Chinaman’s patience, en- 
durance, and insusceptibility to influences which 
would send a European into an early graye are 
constitutional. He cannot help taking thingsasthey 
come, Ouriously enough, this indifference is not 
associated with want of energy, for the Chinaman 
is exceptionally industrious. He is simply in- 
sensible to worry. 


unt of each life insurance policy 
om is £460. 


THE average 
in the United Kin 


NEARLY forty thousand men desert from the 
German army eyery twelve months.| - 


“TLAN” is the prefix to the namesof upwards — 
of four hundred and fifty places in Wales. 


THERE are 3,064 languages in the world, and its 
inhabitants profess more than 1,000 religions. 


JAPAN has now two thousand newspapers, where 
twenty-five years ago not a single journal existed, 


EpwaArp I., who was the father of seyen sons 
and eleven daughters, had more children than any 
other of our sovereigns. : 


CoLLectors of postage stamps will be glad to 
learn that orders haye been issued throughout 
Prussia for the prosecution of all who are found 
manufacturing forged stamps. 


THE prettiest royal girl in Eastern Europe is 
said to be the Princess Helene of Montenegro, 
who, it is reported,is the chosen bride of the Heir 
Anparent to the Russian throne. 


METEORS OF YARIOUS sIzEs reach the earth in 
many places. A recent calculation shows that the 
increase of the earth’s weight annually from 
meteoric sources is about 90,000 tons, 


Aw autograph letter from the Queen, written to 
the late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, on the 
occasion of her jubilee, was, in accordance with the 
Piinee’s wish, placed in the breast pocket of his 
coat before his interment. 


THE custom of keeping birthdays is many years 
old. It is recorded in the 40th chapter of Genesis, 
20th verse: ‘‘ And it came to pass the third day, 
which was Pharaoh’s birthday, that he made a 
feast unto all his servants.” 


In prosecuting a case recently, in-which a man 
was charged with riding without a ticket, it was 
stated that in the course of a year nearly 30,000 
people are detected attempting to defraud the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 


LarcEst LAKE In THE WorLp.—The Caspian, - 
though called a sea, is to all intents and purposes a 
vast land-locked lake, and is the largest in the 
world, being more than five times the size of Lake 
Superior, which comes second, and is the largest 
fresh-water lake in the world, having about the 
same area as Ireland. ; 


PAINTING WITH THE FEET.—Visitors to the 
principal picture-gallery at Antwerp often see an 
artist, now about fifty years of age, who paints 
with his feet. He has no hands, and ha-dly eyen 
a rudiment of arm. Haying been born without 
hands, he was accustomed from infancy to make 
use of his feet, and his professional attainments 
with the brush certainly require no apology. 


THERE is only one refinery in the world that 
makes absolutely pure sugar. The manufactory 
is in Germany, and it supplies chemists and 
druggists with sugar for solutions which must be 
unclouded. This chemically pure article would 
not find much sale for table use, as it is-a dirty, 
greyish white in appearance. When dissolved it 
gives a clear solution, there being no artificial 
colouring matter in suspension. © 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped — 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
wrapper. “is ; ai + 

fe ee Legal “on of SPARE vvrapey fat will ~ 
rep. egal questions by post on receip ye 
tioulars ands atamped addressed envelope seompeniel by 
om Inquiry Coupon out from the wrapper ; j 
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THE MOTHER OF THE SULTAN. 
_ A-yeryimportant lady is the mother of the Sultan 
of Turkey. She is the grand mistress-in-chief of 
_ the harem, and rules that interesting realm with an 
ironhand, There is quite a ceremonial for every- 
thing relating to her. No one can call upon her 
_ without first having made the request or received 
- aninyitation. It is not permitted to sit in her 
presence; the person receiyed must remain stand- 
ing, the handscrossed upon the breast, the head more 
or less inclined, and thus wait until the august person- 
age deigns to ask a question or authorises the caller to 
_ speak. Every reply must be accompanied by a 
_ profound reverence and by the sacramental words : 
“Yes, our lady!” or ‘‘No, our lady!” All 
visitors are obliged to wear full dress, and even 
the first favourite of the Sultan would not venture 
to call upon the sovereign’s mother except in a low- 

= neck toilette such as is worn at European courts, 
_ All these evidences of respect and yeneration 
are shown outside of the palace as weil as within. 
_ When the Sultan’s mother goes out, escorted by 
_ her princely suite, the guard presents arms, and 
she often passes through a double line of prostrated 
Musselmans praying the mother of their Padishah 
to intercede for them with her son. The high- 
_ born and the rich are not less respectful than the 

common people. 
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He: ‘‘And, darling, what does your father 
think of my suit?” 
She (sobbing): ‘‘ He thinks it is a misfit.” 
———:0: — 
Lawyer (to client}: ‘‘My dear sir, your case is 
hopeless, in a measure,” 
Client : ‘‘ Well, sir, then the best thing for you 
- to do is to get it out of the measure.” 
—:0:-—— 


Smarte: ‘‘ That tree hasn’t borne a solitary pear 
for eight seasons.” 

Smiley: ‘‘Indeed? Why don’t you cut itdown?” 

pene : ‘Because it’s the best apple-tree I’ve 
got.” 

——10:—— 

Housekeeper : ‘‘ You say the chicken soup isn’t 
good? Why, I told the cook how to make it. 
Perhaps she didn’t catch the idea.” 

Boarder: *‘I don’t know, but I think it was the 
chicken she didn’t catch,” a 


——:0:——- 


- Gentleman; ‘‘ You are a cheat! The picture 
_ that you sold me yesterday has painted on it 
‘Original—by Rembrandt.’ It has just been 
proved to me that it is a copy.” 
Dealer: ‘‘The signature was perfectly correct ; 
_ the original is by Rembrandt.”’ 


=. 


_ Mrs. Green: “ Will you have a piece of mince 
pie, John?” 
_ Mr. Green: ‘No, I think not.” 

Mrs. Green: ‘‘I put some brandy in the mince- 
meat. It helps to——” 

Mr. Green: ‘Oh, did you. I'll try a piece, 
please.” : 3 

——:0:—— 

A school inspector asked the class the question, 
“What isa statesman?” After a little hesitation 
one of the boys stood up and answered, ‘‘ One who 
makes speeches.” ‘‘ Not bad,” said the inspector, 
smiling encouragingly, ‘but not quite right. For 
instance, I make speeches, but am not a states- 
man.” Another moment’s hesitation, and then the 
boy said, ‘‘One who makeg good speeches.” 


=———-07 


It is not always pleasant to listen to the private 
conyersation of strangers, but we cannot always 
help it. So it happened that the following bit of 
dialogue between Walter and his fiancée was over- 
heard in a railway carriage last evening : es 

*‘Tll sell my typewriter, and that will buy the 
carpet,” said she. ‘‘Now, Walter, what will you 
buy this week ?” 

**The tacks to put it down,” said Walter. 
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Where one expects to find plenty of workmen 
‘ loafing.’”’—At a bakery. 
—0:—_—- 
“Come to think of it, there is a gread deal of 
push required in this business,” murmured the 
manufacturer of perambulators. 


——:0:—— 
Housekeeper: ‘‘ Seems to me that quart measure 


of yours is awful small.’ 
Milkman : ‘‘ My cows is the small kind, mum.” 


——:0:— 


He (suddenly): ‘‘ Do you think the minister will 
want to kiss you, dear?” 
She (pleadingly): ‘‘ Let him if he wants to, Harry. 
He’s just grown a beautiful moustache.” 
——:0:—— 
At dawn the fisherman goes away 
That a butch of fish may be caught. 


He wanders home at the end of day 
With a catch of fish he has bought. 


——:0:—-— 


‘‘ When a man makes a large fortune, what do 
people say?” asked the teacher. 

‘* That he is fortunate,” replied the bright boy. 

‘‘That’s right. Now, when a man fails in busi- 
ness, what do they say ?” 

‘That he didn’t advertise.” 


gt a meen 


A gentleman was put out of patience by some 
blunder of his new groom. 

‘Took here! ”’ he cried in his anger, ‘‘I won’t 
haye things done in this way. Do you think I’m a 
fool ?” 

‘*Shure, surr,” said the groom, ‘‘ Oi can’t say, 
sorr. Oi only came here yesterday.” 
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First Gentleman (to fellow-passenger in the 
train): ‘‘ My business is attended with considerable 
joss of life.” 

Fellow- passenger: ‘‘ May I ask what your busi- 
ness is, sir?” 

First Gentleman: ‘‘Certainly, sir. J’m the 
hangtian.” d 


——10:—— 


He put his arm around her waist for the first 
time, but realising his boldness quickly with- 
drew it. . 

‘Are you angry with me, Annie?” he asked 
timidly. 

‘©Of course I am, Jack,” she answered. ‘‘ What 
business had you to take away your arm?” 


——:0:—— 


Little Freddy: ‘‘I like your name for my sister 
better’n I do that other feller’s wat calls here.” 

Mr. Willwattle (pricking up his ears): ‘‘ Why, 
Freddy ?” 

Little Freddy: ‘Oh, you call her a sweet wild 
rose, aud he calls her a daisy, and he’s ever so 
much more familiar with her than you are, any 
way.” 


ra 0h, 


Doctor: ‘Your husband appears to be run 
down, anxious, and overworked ; but I seo no sign 
of insanity.” : 

Mrs. de Fashion: ‘I’m sure he is in danger of 
it. Insanity runs in his family, you know.” 

Doctor: “Does it?” 

Mrs. de Fashion: ‘‘ Yes, indeed. Two of his 
sisters had chances to marry rich men, and then 
married poor ones.” 


——10:—— 


In a family where there are two boys, one of 
them brought home a worthless cur, to the disgust 
of the rest of the members. At last the elder 
sister offered him half-a-crown if he would give 
the dog away. He assented, and pocketed the 
coin. When night came on, prompted by curiosity, 
she asked the little fellow to whom he had given his 
dog, and was told with charming naivedé, ‘* Oh, Pye 
given him to Jack !””—his brother. 


di 


POSITION OF ROYAL FAMILIES 
IN CASE OF WAR. 


In the event of a war in Europe of any con- 
siderable note, the relationship existing between 
quite anumber of the royal families will be some- 
what strained. Let us imagine that Germany and 
France pitch into each other, as they surely will 
some day; then Russia, England and others willtake 
sides, or be drawn into the affair, as is almost 
certain to be the case; the first-named on the side 
of France and the other with Germany. In that 
eyent England has a future Queen—the Princess 
of Wales—who would, no doubt, be embittered 
against a much-loved sister of former days, in the 
present Empress of Russia. King George, 
of Greece, will also be unfriendly to his 
British relatives, as he loves not England since the 
Earl of Beaconsfield robbed him (as ho terms it) of 
a chance to secure his proper possessions at the 
Berlin apportionment, following the Russian- 
Turkish war, and while his son, in whose favour he 
proposes abdicating shortly, m¥y hold the same 
opinions, he will look with a gentler eye towards 
England’s ally, Germany, as it is from that land 
he got his wife. Two Russian princes of the royal 
house sre mated with Germans, and a princess is 
the present Duchess of Edinburgh, and a daughter- 
in-law of the Queen of England. Truly, a royal 
mix-up. 

But the most curious position is that of Denmark. 
The reigning family of that country has powerful 
relations in England, Russia, France, Germany, 
and Greece, and it will be interesting to know whose’ 
cause it would espouse in the inevitable conflict to 
come. 

> — 


Fred: ‘‘ Did you find the old gentleman out 
when you called to see his daughter ?” 
Harry: ‘‘ No, it was myself I found out.” 
——:0:—— 
** My love is like the red, red rose,” sang he. 
‘‘Then you cannot have me,” said she. ‘‘The 
red, red rose fades in less than three days.” 


——.0i-—— 


Philosopher: ‘‘ The finest thing in a soldier’s life 
is to die for his country,” 

Veteran: ‘‘I always thought I did better by losing 
a leg and drawing a pension.” 


(= 


Benedict: ‘‘ Hello, Singleton; I hayen’t met 
you for ten years—since I married my wife, in fact. 
By the way, that was mean rather of me, cutting 
you out when you were engaged to her,” 

Singleton: ‘‘ Oh, that’s all right. I don’t regret 
it, old man!” 

Benedict: ‘‘ But I do.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The vate for advertisements is one penny stomp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded io the advertisers if threepence aztwa ts enclosed fox postage. 
All adve) tis:ments for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
cepariment of SPARK M« MENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserted on the cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—A gecod Foreign Stamp Collection, collected 
before 1880, wanted, for cash.—Address, “ F. J.8,,” Exchange 
Department, SPARE MCMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, No dealers, 

100 stamps, including Luxemberg, Bosnia, Japan, India 
(cn H M.E,), Australia Chili, Roumania, Post free, 3d. Fifty, 
including Italy, Bavaria, Switzerland. Jepan. Free, 1d.—James 
Ogilvie 6i, Hill-stre:t, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 

RECIPES,—Artificial Honey :—Reeipe 7 stamps, Mate 

6 ib, for is, Hichaydes, 19, Kimberley -streat, Bradford, Yorks 
shire. 
Recipes for the following :—To make Fruit Salt ; to make Copy- 
ing Ink; to muke Hggs of Pharabh’a Serpents; A Sure Cure for 
Diunkennés3. 8 stamps each, Address:—°H, W” Exchange 
Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, EO, 

MISCELLANEOUS. -— tngines, Boy's Home-made Engine, 
entirely of metal; werks by steam for 20 minutes each ope ration ; 
with furnace complete,7d; post free, 94—E H. Naish, 15, Albert- 
road, Twickenham. 

Wacted, Contributors and Subscribers to a splendid Amateur 
Mcnthiy Magazine (prinied). Send penny stawp for specimen 
copy to the Hoitor, ‘* Western Amatenr,” 30, Caroline-place, Stone- 
house, Devon. 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coips and antiquities, © 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free,—Philip 
Whiteway, Poste Restante Cairo, Bgypt, () 
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J. H. (Carlisle).—Sorry we cannot assist you. 
We question very much whether the publication 
of the letters would not get you into difficulties 
with relatives of the writers. 


J.D. (Bridgnorth).—Your totals are incorrect. 
* * 


G. P. P. (Patras, Greece).—The first word in the 
last line of third column on page 178 is ‘‘ the,” 
which word is to ba included in the total. The 
totals of ‘‘a’s” and ‘‘t’s” in the synopsis must 
be added to those in chapter III. 

* * 


* 

A Lover or ‘‘Sparz—E Moments” (Hanwell) 
fancies that the young lady who opened the dis- 
cussion on “Should Girls Lace Tightly ?” is an old 
friend of hers, and asks us to put her in communi- 
cation with the writer of the letter. Having 
destroyed her address, we are unable to do so, but 
if‘‘ Constance” and ‘‘A Loyerof SPARE MoMENTS”’ 
will forward us their addresses, we will endeavour 
to bring about the desired reunion by forwarding to 
“Constance” our other correspondent’s address, so 
that she may, if she likes, communicate in due 
course with ‘‘ A Lover of SPARE MomEnts.” 

* * 


Historicus (Sussex).—Not only was Canute 
bona fide king of England, but he was one of the 
most illustrious of our sovereigns. He was called 


Canute the Great, and he was feared and respected’ 


by neighbouring powers. Simultaneously he was 
King of England, Denmark, and Norway. After a 
long and glorious reign he left by will the kingdom 
of Norway to his son Sweyn; to Hardicanute, 
Denmark ; and to his son Harold, the kingdom of 
England. It is not on the authority of the 
historian who seems to inspire you with so little 
confidence that we give you this information. 
* * 


* 

CoMPETITOR AND OTHERS.—As was announced 
in last week’s issue, the counting competition will 
conclude with the instalment of ‘The Race for 
Wealth,” which will appear in No. 165 of SPARE 
Moments, dated February 13. Our original inten- 
tion was that the competition should close with 
the number which contained the last chapter of the 
story; but we find that the tale will take much 
longer to run through our columns than we 
imagined—hence we have decided to bring the con- 
test to an early conclusion. All lists must reach 
these offices on or before the last day of February. 
marked on the outside ‘‘ Counting Competition.” 

* * 


* 

Lizz1n.— We haye a couple of copies of Volume 
IV. of Sparz Moments (which includes the 1890 
Christmas Number) in stock, and can supply you 
with one of them post free for 4s, or you may obtain 
it through Messrs. Smith’s bookstall, at Bradford. 

* * 


* 

WE beg to tender our hearty thanks to the many 
reades who forwarded us cards and good wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year, which kindly 
expressions of goodwill are heartily reciprocated. 

* * 


* 

A CounTER.—You must wait until the result is 
announced. All depends upon the number of suc- 
cessful counters. 

* * 
* 

Harry.—In provincial towns the newspaper 
offices are so well known that a letter addressed 
to the editor of such and such a yaper is sure to 
reach its destination, although you may not be able 
to put on the address the street or square in which 
the office is situated. 

* * 
* 

TENNYSON is a compositor by trade; but hehas 
_ lately given up that occupation for the more 
hazardous one of literature because he is firmly 
convinced that he possesses an extraordinary gift of 
imagination, and has the making of a future world- 
renowned poet. In order that we may express an 
opinion of his work, he forwards a batch of poems. 
We have gone through these, and agree with Tenny- 
son that undoubtedly he possesses a most marvellous 


gift of imagination, which gift, if he doesn’t take 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


care, will land him in the workhouse. We strongly 
advise him to go back to the ‘‘ case” and leave 
poetry to those individuals who can introduce a 
better word than ‘‘ mother,” to ryhme with 


*“ butter.” : 
“* - . 


* 

M. J.—Decay of the teeth in young persons is, 
unfortunately, but too common. To check the 
further progress of the eyil, have those teeth 
stopped that are not too far gone, and use every 
morning the best prepared charcoal as tooth 


powder. 
ae * 


* 

ScHoo.soy (Lambeth).—Gold-fish require very 
delicate treatment. Fresh river water should be 
given them eyery day. Small worms, common to 
the water, generally suffice for their food, but small 


crumbs of bread or meat, reduced to a fine powder, 


may occasionally be added. Aloud noise, a strong 


smell, or a shaking of the vessel in which the fish 
are kept, will often destroy them. 
* * 


* 

Jack Tar, W. B., Jimmy AnD OTHERS.—The 
great number of our correspondents anxious to 
become soldiers or sailors shows the enterprising 
spirit of Young England; but we must beg all of 
you whoare thirsting for glory to bear in mind 
that in either service you will be subjected to 
strict discipline; yet you need be none the less 
happy on this account, provided that you are con- 
stant in the performance of your duty. Supposing 
each and all of you to be strong, healthy lads, you 
are not likely to be overlooked by the recruiting 


sergeant; but enterinto no conversation with this - 


personage until you haye quite made up your 
mind as to your fitness for a soldier’s life, and 
obtained your parent’s permission to follow your 
own inclination. Those who wish to become mid- 
shipmen should lose no time in haying their names 
entered at the Admiralty. Youths desirous of be- 
coming sailors may effect their object by inquiries 
at the naval dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Plymouth, or 
Pembroke. ads whose liking for the sea does 
nof amount to a passion would do well to try after 
a berth in a merchant ship, rather than in a man- 
of-war. If they find the sea is not their vocation, 
they can leaye the merchant eeryice after the 
first voyage. 
boa, ¢ 

Hoprrvn.—You acted very imprudently in 
setting out on a journey of 300 miles to undertake 
a situation respecting which you knew nothing; 
but, when you found this situation so very far 
beneath what a youth of your talent had a right 
to expect, you showed good sense and spirit in 
entering on its duties rather than remain un- 
occupied. Such as it is, do not give it up till you 
get something better. In the mean time, advertise 
for what you want, and be incessant in applica- 
tions wherever you think you will haye a chance 


-of success. 


* * 


* 

Anxrous.—A clerk’s duties are not the same in 
every office. But if you acquire a thoroughly 
good hand, become a ready arithmetician, and 
accustom yourself to punctuality, respectful 
deportment, and prompt obedience to orders, you 
may be sure you are training yourself properly for 
a clerkship. A fair knowlédge of shorthand (say 
eighty words per minute) should add 50 per cent. to 
your salary. You can teach yourself in about six 
months. $ 

se * 

PATIENCE (Wandsworth).— You would have con- 
siderable trouble in finding a publisher to take your 
song and: publish it-without cost to you. This is 
rarely done, unless of exceptional merit, the author 
inyariably paying the first cost. . 

* * 


Joun K.—Of course, under the circumstances 
you describe, you cannot, as a man of honour and 
good feeling, allow the misunderstanding on the 


part of the young lady and her friends to continue 


any longer. We know how painful it is to wound, 
by a distressing explanation, any woman who has 


evinced great partiality, and who expects the 
natural result of such attentions as yours haye 


a ee Me a ge ae 


begin at once gradua 


must ensue. } 
explanation, give him one by 
frankly as you have done to us. 


outright. 
success, you would in all 
by receiving a royalty. 

~ ‘eo 


shoulders. 
than the left.” 


been—namely, an offer of marriage. But. while — 
we pity, we cannot but blame you; and yet your — 
touching confidence in and reliance on us makes + 
it painful to condemn you. But as you ask our 
advice earnestly, wo give it frankly. You must 

i to withdraw attentions 
which, under existing circumstances, cannot but — 
be injurious to both the young lady and yourself. 
You are evidently a man of intellect, and if you: — 
loved the lady (which it is eyident to us you do ~~ 
not), you might be happy together in spite of all. 
But, without strong affection on both sides, misery 
If the lady’s father requires an 
letter, and write as 2. 


8. L. T.—If you can get your novel published — 
first as a serial in a magazine of repute, it is cer- - 
tainly advisable to do so. 
form, itis difficult to advise whether to‘ sell the 
manuscript outright or accept a royalty. If it 
should not be a success, you would gain by selling’ 
On the other hand, if it should be a’ 
probability be the gainer 


* 

J. H. F.—Richard III. is commonly reported to 
have Leen a hunchback, but it is very doubtful 
whether this is strictly true. Rous, the chronicler 
of the Warwick family, says, ‘‘He came into the 
world with teeth and long hair down to his. 
He was of short stature, haying a 
-short face, with his right shoulder a little higher 
Lady Desmond, however, who — 
used to dance with him, describes him as a yery 
handsome man. Whatever. may have been his 
personal appearance, it is yery certain’ that his soul 
must have been more repulsive than his body. He 
succeeded the youthful Edward V., who was— 
murdered by his order in the Tower of London. 


OnE wHO 18 CouNnTING,—We have said quite 
sufficient during the past few weeks about the — 
Counting Competition, and are therefore going to 
give the subject a rest. You. will find re 
your questions in back numbers. 


plies to 


We will forward a copy of SPARE 
MOMENTS, post free to any part of Europe, 
North America, and Egypt, on the follow- 
ing terms prepaid :— : 
1Z months ... 2. soo ooo 68, 6d, 
wih ace C geet (eapbeiaces— O8s-Oy 
” we'd Joes tnwsOhicess |: 1Be OGat 
Rates for other countries on application. 

All letters and remittances to be sent to 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australasia :—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, For Indis:—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Caps of Good Hope: 
~-G. A, Riches, Durban, Natal. 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Oo., at the 
Offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13 
street, London, B.O., 9th Jannary, 1892, 
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D. W.—According to the tradition the leek was 
an emblem of Wales as far back as March, 640, 
but in the Harleian MS. there is a passage that — 
seems to fix the adoption of the leek upon orimme- ~ 
diately after the battle of Bosworth Field by the 
body-guard of Henry VII., who had about him 
many of his countrymen—the Welsh. As the 
Tudor colours were green and white, they were - 
well represented by the leek. 


* 

Ropryson 0.—What you say is unkind, Robinson 
C.; we will not be angry with you though. So 
many friends have appreciated our efforts to please” 
them, and ‘have written to tell us so, that we feel 
in a good temper with everyone. 
better go back to your island and your man Friday, — 
friend Robinson, for we know that that mysterious 
“CO” disguises the name of Crusoe. 4 

* 


Hadn’t you. 


If published in book - 
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Australia. Mr. Sims is said to have cleared over 
£25 000 from this play alone. - , 

Until this success Mr. Sims had retained his 
situation in the City. Hoe now discarded it, and 
devoted himself entirely to literature. 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Whether considered as journalist, dramatist, or 
writer of verse, Mr. Sims is unquestionably the Dramatic successes then followed one another 
most popular man of letters of to-day. rapidly. Collaborating with Mr. Pettitt, he pro- 
“Over twenty of his successful plays—and he has! duced “Ia the Ranks” at the Adelphi, which ran 
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neyer written an absolute failure—are being 
performed in different parts of the world 


~ 


> ~6at the presont moment by nearly twice 
Lae of Robipintte ©. his rs of 
poems have sold to the extent of 150,000 
— copies, and are still in demand; while for 
¢ ~=short stories and journalistic work gonerally 
his pen is ever in request. Mr. Sims is a 
cockney, having been born in London Sep- 
tember 2, 1847. Ho was educated at a 
school in Hastbourne, and subsequently at 
Bonn in Germany, and then for a short 
¢ period in Paris. 
Although from a boy he always had a 
longing to follow a literary career, for 
@ many years he met nothing. but disappoint- 
ment. He entered the offices of a London 
merchant, and his restless energy seon raised 
him to a high position, but his efforts to 
¢ make a namo in the literary world con- 
tinued to bo all but futile. 
One day he was amusing some friends at 
¢ a club by writing verses. Tho late Mr. - 
¢ Henry Sampson, then editor of ‘‘ Fun,” 
$ happened to bo present, and, struck by the 
3 originality and cleverness of the impromptu 
‘rhymes, he inyited Mr. Sims to join the ~ 
staff of his journal. 
¢ _ This was in 1874—a lucky ye 


This wa: ar for young 
e@ Sims, then twenty-seven years old. His 
¢ contributions to ‘“ Fun” soon attracted 
attention, and in the same year he wrote 
s extensively for the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch.” 
In 1877 the “‘Refereo” was started, and 
the contributions of. ‘‘Dagonet” were 
largely responsible for the immediate success 
g of our lively little contemporary. In choos- 
ing the name of King Arthur’s fool for 
; his pet name, Mr. Sims no doubt intended 
from the first to wear the cap and bells of 
the jester,“and certainly his three columns . 
of ‘‘ Mustard and Oress” is generally very excel- 
3 
§- 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS. 


(From a Photograph by Wulery, Limited.s 


over 457 nights. This was followed by the still 
more popular drama entitled ‘‘The Harbour 
Lights.” No Moglish play his ever approached this 
in popularity. It appoared in 1885, and ran for 
513 consecutive nights. 

From this time his pen has never been for a 
moment idle. On one occasion, it is said, when 
he was very hard pressed for time, and a manager 
was waiting for the final act of his play, Mr. Sims 
sat for several hours writing the play and 
scribbling his ‘‘ Dagonet” gossip alternately. As 
soon as he had polished off a few sheets of 
gossip—just enough to keep the compositors quiet 


¢ lent fooling. 
- _ In 1879 his restless genius fsund another outlet. 
this time in the making of plays. They followed 
one another in quick succession, but it was not 
until 1881 that he obtained his first pronounced 
dramatic success. This was when Mr. Wilson 
Barrett produced his play ‘‘ The Lights of London,” 
at the Princess’s Theatre. . y 
This piece was quite a new style in romantic 
drama, and took the town by storm. It-ran for 
250 nights at the Princess’s, and has since been 
_ performed ia every town in England, America, and 
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for a while—he would turn to his drama, and work 
away at it without tho least apparent effort. It 
may bo said that the act written under these dis- 
advantageous circumstances contained some of the 
smartest dialogue of the play. Mr. Sims has since 
written several other plays, a few novels, and in- 
numerable short stories. Though the acknowledged 
jester and laughter-maker-in-chief of modern 

- journalism, he is not unknown in serious 
work. His series of articles in the ‘ IlIus- 
trated London News,” entitled ‘‘ How the 
Poor Tiive,” were remarkable for vigorous 
writing and earnestness of purpose. His 


London” were equally powerful, and almost 
equally effective in influencing public opinion. 

In disposition Mr. Sims is, like so many 
humorists, somewhat melancholy and rest- 
less. No one, not even he himself, can be 
sure of his movements for two days together. 
He makes flying and wholly unpremeditated 
visits to different parts of the Continent, and 
his copy is written in every possible and im- 
possible. spot. Much of his work is done in 
bed, and he declares that he cannot read his 
own writing. He possesses a valuable secre- 
tary, however, who rewrites his MSS. before 
they go to the printers. , 

In spite of tho lightness and charm of his 
style he writes with marvellous readiness. — It 
is told of him that after witnessing a play one 
evening he went to the ‘‘ Referee” offices at 
midnight and wrote off a column-and-a-half 
criticism in yorse, easity keeping pace with 
the printers as they setitup in type. 

Mr. Sims lives in a handsome house over- 
looking Regent’s Park. His libraty is 
luxuriously furnished, and contains, besides 
books innumerable, hundreds of curiosities 
gathered from all lands 

Hs is an accomplished linguist, and an 
omnivorous reader of the miscellaneous litera- 
ture of all lands. Mr. Sims has recently joined 
with Mr. Robert Buchanan in the aks? of 
plays, and their latest venture, ‘‘ The Trumpet 
Call,” is attracting crowded audiences at the 
Adelphi. oF 

For his first play the now famous dramatist 
recoived £150, for his last he will from all 
sources probably obtain not much loss than a 
hundred times that amount. 
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‘‘Your song noeds ventilation, I should say,” 
remarked the critic kindly when the composer had 
finished trying it on him. 

“T don’t quite understand,” and the singer’s 
mystification showed in his face. 

“‘The airis so bad, don’t you know,” explained 
the critic so clearly that the singer got up and 
went outside to mingle with the eyening atmosphere. 
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An Ocean Thiet. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


PART I. 


» HE fineship Hussar, a vessel of about 
1,500 tons, was to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, leisurely 
climbing north into the great Indian 
Ocean, on her way to the River 
Hooghly and to the City of Calcutta. 

a The hour was drawing on to eight 
o’clock in the eyening; the time was what is 
calied at sea the second dog- watch, and many 
sailors were still upon the forecastle smoking, 
telling stories, singing songs, and in other ways 
taking ‘‘Jack’s pleasure.’ The awnings were 
furled, and the full length of the ship was revealed 
as she stole with silent canvas through the shadow 
of the evening, that was closing in upon the red 
gleams and dying lights over the -western 
horizon, 

Some twelve or fourteen passengers walked the 

oop—ladies and gentlemen—most’ of the men 

eing officers, going out to India to join their 
regiments, and some of the ladies were these 
officers’ wives. But there were one or two 
civilians on board with their wives, amongst them 
Sir William and Lady Dale, very rich people, who, 
though of no particular social consequence when in 
England, would become in the highest degree 
important in their own, and in the estimation of 
Indian society when it pleased the Hussar to land 
them at Calcutta. The captain of the ship stumped 
the deck with a lady on hisarm. The figure of a 
seaman clothed in white, and wearing: a grass hat, 
grasped the wheel. The chief officer paced the 
front of the poop athwartships. The main deck 
was deserted, but forward in the gloom round 
and about the galley, you could distinguish the 
shapes of a knot or two of men—perhaps the 
boatswain and the carpenter here, and the sail- 
maker and the steward and the cook there— 
chatting and listening to the singing, and waiting 
for eight bells to strike. 

Suddenly a silence fell upon the seamen on 
the forecastle—the hush of anticipation—and after 
a moment or two, a clear, fine, manly voice 
struck up the following :— 


& ete bells had struck, and the starboard watch was 
calle 


? 
And the larboard watch, they went to their hammocks 
down below; 
Before seven belis, the case it was quite altered, 
And broad on our lee beam we spied a lofty foe. 
“ Up hammocks and down chests,” 
O1 the boatswain he piped next, 
And the drummer he was called at quarters for to beat ; 
We stowed our hammocks well, 
Before we struck the bell, 
And we bore down upon her with a full, flowing sheet.” 


The last line was roared out in a full chorus, and 
you seemed to hear the echo of the final words 
delivered by the hurricane lungs of the Jacks: 


“And we bore down upon her with a full, 
FLowING SHEH-H-ET,” repeated in dull, com- 
mingled deliveries out of the hollows of tho sails 
towering aboye as though the chorus had sped 
sweeping to some craggy and reverberating -moun- 
tain-side. 

“That man sings uncommonly well,” said 
Colonel Thomson, of the Bombay Fusiliers, ap- 
proaching the captain with Lady Dale on his arm. 
‘Ts he one of the sailors, Captain Morgan ?” 

“*T do not know, sir.” answered Captain Morgan. 
“Twillinquire. Mr. Reid,” he exclaimed, address- 
ing the chief officer; ‘‘who is the man that is 
singmg?” 

“An ordinary seaman named Glass, sir—Robert 
Glass; one of the handiest fellows forward,” 
answered the mate. 

‘It was a stupid question for me to put,” said 
Colonel Thomson, ‘‘for what can it matter to me 
who he is? Suppose we send him a glass of grog, 
captain P” 

**No, sir,” said the captain; ‘the men aboard 


SPARE MOMENTS. | 
my ship get all the grog they stand in need of 
served out to them.” 

‘He certainly smgs very finely,” said Lady 
Dale, a pleasant-faced, middle-aged lady, remark- 
able for little more than the quantity of jewelry 
sbe wore. ‘‘If the discipline of the ship permitted, 
Captain Morgan, I should like to accompany the 
man Glass on the pianoforte—to such a song as 
‘Tom Bowling’ or ‘ Trafalgar Bay.’ ” 

‘‘ Well, madam,” said Captain Morgan, ‘‘I dare 
say that is to be managed.” 

A midshipman at that moment struck eight bells 
on the quarter-deck and Captain Morgan, still with 
the lady on his arm, tramped aft. The chimes of 
the bell silenced all notes of marine revelry on the 
forecastle. The boatswain whistled on his pipe, a 
man came aft to relieve the one at the wheel, and 
the second mate arrived on the poop to take charge 
of the deck till midnight. The last red spectral 
gleam of sunset vanished in the west, and where 
that light had shone the young moon lay afloat, 
a curl of silver, arid over the three spires of the now 
silent ship the stars were trembling, with many 
little clouds of scintillant dust amongst them, and 
delicate western trailings of fire, whilst the lino of 
the horizon ran black against the starless shadow 
above it. 

The time crept along; the passengers still con- 
tinued to pace the poop; the captain walked 


amongst them, and-the second officer stood at the 


rail at the head of the weather poop-ladder, some- 
times directing his eyes aloft, and sometimes at 
the windward sea. On a sudden the mild wind 
that had been blowing for some hours freshened, 
and a noise of creaking came out of the whole 
fabric of the ship ag she leaned to the puff. A 
deeper dye of darkness entered the water, and the 
stars over the mastheads were clarified until they 
seomed to tingle. 

The first sweep of the breeze was followed by a 
sound of foam breaking from the bows and wash- 
ing along the bends, and some of the passengers 
stepping to the side to look over the rail, viewed 
with delight the throbbing of white waters veering 
into the wake: for already the Hussar had been at 
sea for-above seventy days, and there yet la 
before her a month and perhaps more than a mont. 
of navigation. 

Captain Morgan was a somewhat nervous 
skipper who sailed his ship upon old-fashioned 
principles of settled distrust of the weather. For 
example, he always stowed his mizzen-royal at 
eight o'clock in the evening in the finest weather, 
It had been stowed by a couple of midshipmen at 
eight bells, and now this little puff of fine-weather 
wind caused the old gentleman to order Mr. Baker, 
the second mate, to get the fore-royal clewed up 
and stowed; upon which Mr. Baker sung out, 
‘* Olew up the fore-royal and furl it.” 

From the poop one could see three or four 
shadows of men at the fore-rigging ; some ‘‘ yow— 
ho ~ yawling” followed: a man got into the fore- 
shrouds. At that instant the passengers heard the 
sound of a splash, followed by a wild, shrieking 
cry of ‘‘Man overboard!” and the second mate 
and the captain, and all others at that time 
assembled on the poop, rushing to the rail beheld 
the form of a man prone upon the white race of 
foam sweeping swiftly by. 

‘‘Man overboard!” was roared again, and yet 
again. The second mate, flying aft, sent a life- 
buoy whirling through tho gloom into the glimmer- 
ing path of the wake. And a second life- buoy was 
hurled by a stout young midshipman who had 
sprang with it in his hand on to the taffrail. 
Several of the ladies shrieked. The gentlemen 
fled in a body to the quarter shouting that they 
could see him! That there he was! .That the 
poor creature was swimming for his life! That he 
would neyer be able to distinguish the buoys 
in the dark! That merchantmen ought to te 
equipped with buoys which broke into fire when 
launched! and so on; and whilst the gentlemen 
wore thus exclaiming ‘and the ladies shrieking, the 
captain was bawling directions to bring the ship to 
the wind, and the second mate was repeating them 
to the sailors, for all hands had come rushing up 
to that first dreadful ery of ‘‘ Man overboard! ” 
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Tn a few minutes the wake of the gallantship was — 
an are, her yards were being revelyed by the 


machinery of the braces, and a quarter-boat in 


charge of the second mate was sinking from tho 
dayits with four men in her. For aboye three- 
quarters of an hour the Hussar lay hove to, with 
lanterns over her side, and at interyals a rocket 
flashed into a smoke of coloured sparks high above 
the trucks. But the boat’s search was vain, and 
the ship’s detention a mere spell of idle, sickening 
expectation. 

At the expiration of three-quarters of an hour, 
the captain pointing a speaking trumpet at the 
minute blot on the waters to windward, hailed the 
second mate to come aboard. 

“The man is gono,” said he, addressing the 
people who stood about him. ‘‘They would haye — 
found him before this had he been afloat.” 

‘Oh. it is too shocking!” cried a lady. 

“Would the poor fellow be able to call out if hoe 
were swimming ?”” asked a gentleman. — 

**T don’t doubt it,” responded the captain. 

“He might be lying alive in a Jife-buoy,” 
said a major, “too exhausted to make his voice 
heard.” 

“The second officer,” said the captain, ‘‘ knows 
his duty. He has been three-quarters of an hour 
searching the part where the man fell. If the man 
is not in the boat he is gone to the bottom.” 

The boat drove alongside. 

‘Have you got him?’’ cried the captain. 

‘No, sir,” answered the second mate, ‘‘ we've 
picked up the two life-buoys, but we saw nothing of 
the man.” 

‘Get the boat hooked on and hoisted,”’ said tho 
captain, and whilst the boat was soaring slowly to 
the dayits to the drag of a fow men, sail was 
trimmed and the Hussur was pushing along her 
course once more. ; 

Who was the man that had tumbled overboard 
and was drowned? The question flew about the 
ship, and the captain growing impatient, ordered 
the chief officer who had come on deck to muster 
the whole of the forecastle company, and ascertain 
who it was that had fallen overboard and lost his 
life. The boatswain tuned up his pipe, the men 
assembled in a dark body of shapeless forms on 
the main deck, a midshipman of the watch, with 
the two mates standing by, and the captain 
and passengers listening at the break of 
the poop, slowly called out the names of the 

n 


en. 

‘“‘Hdward Parr!” ‘‘ Here, sir.” ‘Jacob Dunn !” 
‘Here, sir.” ‘‘ Jonas Horsley!” ‘‘ Here, sir.” 
“Solomon Ridge,” ‘‘ Here, sir.”’ 4 

This went on, Presently came ‘“‘ Robert Glass.” 
There was no answer. ‘‘ Robert Glass!” No 
answer. 

‘‘Read on,” said the mate. The roll was recited 
to the last name. All hands but Robert Glass had 
answered. Robert Glass therefore was the man 
who had fallen overboard. 

‘‘Glass! Glass!” cried Lady Dale. ‘‘ Wasn’t 
that the man who was singing so beautifully about 
an hour ago ?”’ 

‘‘The same, madam,” answered the captain. 

“Oh, how dreadful! how sudden!” exclaimed 
Lady Dale. — 

A deeper silence than that of the night fell upon 
the ship. The passengers conversed in low yoices, 
and the sailors forward in hoarse whispers. 

Next day, as the custom was, and as it may still 
bo, for all I know, the ‘‘effects” of the drowned 
sailor were put up to auction. There was’ not 
very much to sell; it seems that ho had given 
most of his clothes away to a young seaman 
named Edwin Poole. Poole claimed to haye been 
a friend of Glass when ashore; they had lodged 
in the same boarding-house, and Poole said he had 
lent Glass money which Glass had repaid in part 
by articles of clothing. But such as the contents 
cf the dead seaman’s chest were, they were sold 
‘“‘at the mast;’”’ and owing to Glass being a great 
fayourite, because of his good temper, his smart- 
ness as a sailor, and because of his bright yarns 
and excellent songs, every object fetched a high 
price. 


(Part II, neat week.) 
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A CABINET MINISTER WHO WEARS 
~ SECOND-HAND CLOTHES. 


In my unquenchable thirst for knowledge on 

behalf of the readers of SparE Moments, I came 
across @ curious bit of information the other day. 
I was already aware that a roaring business in 
second-hand clothes was done by several firms 
among clerks, shop assistants, and other similarly 
situated worthy, but needy, members of the com- 
munity; but the idea of a Cabinet Minister ever 
donning a suit of clothes not made for him I 
confess never occurred to me as within the range 
of possibility. 
_ It appears, however, that there is one gentleman 
holding that high position, and several only less 
eminently placed, who are not above the practice 
on occasion. Of course the garments which they 
prefer to borrow rather than to buy are not the 
sober, everyday wearing apparel in which they 
are known to their frionds and the world 
at large, but Court costumes which see the 
light in all their gorgeous splendour on but a few 
occasions during the year. Now, a Court dress 
complete varies in cost from £70 to a sum of about 
twice that amount. The suit may be hired from 
one or two costumiers who make a feature of this 
class of business, for about seyeng uineas aday. So 
perhaps it is not very wonderful that many people 
who require to uso such a dress but half a dozen 
times or so in their lives prefer to hire it. Though 
one would think that a Cabinet Minister would 
find it cheaper in the long run to buy a costume 
right out. Anyhow, there are several famous cos- 
tumiers who do a brisk business both with the 
Leyée dress and the Windsor uniform in the 
season. . 


_ 
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GIRLS BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


BY A DRAPER’S ASSISTANT. 


Together with thousands of women who read 
SparE Moments, I was much interested in the 
description given by a lady typewriter in No. 156 
of the manner in which she lived. But I don’t 
think she knows much about ‘‘ shop-girls,” aga she 
politely terms us, or she would never haye spoken 
of the ‘‘ miserable pittance ” we earn, or the “long 
hours” we haye to work. The notion that women 
who serye in shops—especially in drapers’ 

~ establishments—are overworked and underpaid is, 
unfortunately, very common. But itis a mistake 
to fancy that those so employed are merely white 
slaves; and I think I shalt be able to show that we 
are quite as fortunate in our selection of a mode of 
earning our living as is the lady typewriter. 

Take my own caso asa sample. I am one of a 

large family of girls who were brought up with the 
knowledge that we should all have to ‘‘go out 
into the world,” as our parents were too poor to 
a Ss in idleness at home. As soon as [I left 
schoo 


| WAS APPRENTICED TO THE DRAPER 


in our provincial town; and, as soon as I had 
learned the rudiments of the business, I migrated 
to London. I have been here now five years, and 
during that time have only held two situations, 
for an employer is always anxious to keep a really 
good ‘‘hand”; and the girl who is continually 
changing her shop—what we call a <‘rover”—is 
hardly ever worth her salt. 

The shop in which I am now is in Knights- 
bridge—a fashionable ‘‘ establishment,” employing 
nearly forty hands, all of whom (the women, at 
least) ¢live on the premises. This is our daily 
routine: We rise about half-past seven, and sit 
down at eight to a comfortable breakfast, served in 
a well warmed and lighted apartment. We are 
not fed on exponsive luxuries; but the food pro- 
vided, if plain, is always good; coffee and tea both 

~ of excellent quality ; butter sweet, eggs fresh, and 
bacon nicely toasted. (Of course the fare yaries— 
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wo should get tired of bacon and eggs every morn- 
ing.) And there is always plenty of it: quantity 


and quality being alike satisfactory. 
We “open” at nine o’clock, but there is generally 


a certain amount of arrangement, stocking, pricing, ' 


&e., to be attended to before customers are ad- 
mitted, and we have a good half-hour’s work 
before that hour. The duties are monotonous, it 
is true, but it is astonishing how soon we get used 
to them. 


SOME-LADIES ARE VERY “‘ TRYING,” 


to use a mild term; they never séem to know what 
they want, and seem to glory in giving us as much 
trouble as they can. But these are the exception, 
or at any rate are decidedly in the minority. It is 
a pleasure to serve a ‘‘real” lady, and no one can 
distinguish these from the ‘‘ shoddy ” article better 
than we can. Thoy are almost as easy to serve as 
gentlemen. These come in for a pair of gloves, or 
some similar article, make up their mind at once, 
pay, and are away in about the time that the 
‘‘ troublesome” woman takes to settle herself in 
Aa chair, and decide what she wants to ‘‘ look at”’ 
rst. 

We dine in “‘ batches,” in the middle of the day, 
for of course it would not do to leaye the shop 
all together. Our dinner is good and plentiful ; 
the housekeeper caters with a liberal hand, and 
the seryants who wait on us are polite and well- 
trained. We are supposed to take half an hour for 
this meal, but in busy times this is occasionally cut 
short a little, while in slack seasons we take 
alittle longer. Just a word, by the way, on the 
subject of ‘rules and regulations.” In such a 
house as ours, these are necessarily somewhat 
strict, punctuality being especially insisted on; 
but they are interpreted in a liberal manner ; there 
is a ‘‘ give and take” between the manager and the 
employées; and we always have the opportunity of 
giving a reasonable excuse for an infringement of 
the rules. 

Our shop eloses at seven, but there is always a 
certain amount of 


TIDYING-UP, &c., TO BE DONE AFTER THE DOORS 
CLOSE, 


Then we have tea—another excellent meal—and 
are free for the rest of the evening. Those who 
choose to go out can doso; but they must be in by 
ten o’clock, unless special permission has been 
obtained to stay out later. In the case of the older 
employées this is not difficult to obtain, 
especially if two or three are going together 
to a place of amusement, or if an_ invita- 
tion has been received from friends at a distance ; 
but with the younger girls more supervision is 
exercised, and rightly too; ten o’clock is quite late 
enough for an ordinary ‘‘stroll.” If we prefer to 
spend the evening at home, there is every induce- 
ment to do so. We have comfortable sitting- 
rooms; a piano; parlour games; books, maga- 
zines, &c., provided by the firm, and at half- 
past nine we can haye a light supper—a privilege 
which those who stay out tillten lose, Naturally 
among so many girls of diverse temperaments, 
there are cliques, sets, ‘‘ chums,” little quarrels, 
and petty jealousies. But eo there are in nearly 
every large family; and, looking back to my old 
life in the country home, I can truthfully assert 
that I now enjoy comforts, ease, and surroundings 
which I could never haye expected under my 
parents’ roof. 


ON SATURDAYS WE CLOSE AT TWO O'CLOCK; 


dinner is on that day served at half-past 
two for all the girls together, and at the 
conclusion of that meal our time is our own till 
Monday morning. ‘Those who have friends re- 
siding within a reasonable distance can always 
obtain permission to spend Saturday evening and 
Sunday with them. And hereby hangs a tale. 
One of our girls, about a year ago, used frequently 
to ask leave to stay with some friends at Brixton 
from Saturday afternoon to Monday morning, and, 
as she was a ‘‘first hand,” the permission was 
readily granted. But in some way our manager 
discovered that the Brixton friends were a myth, 
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and that Miss S—— spent her time with a friend at 
Kew, whom she subsequently declared was her 
“uncle.” At any rate, when the discovery came, 
she was packed off there and then, and the incident 
served as a warning to the rest of us, who, know- 
ing the certain result, would never dream of 
‘inventing ” friends or fabricating ‘‘ invitations.” 

Just a word as to salary. Girls commence at 
£10 a year, on which it is really a struggle todress ; 
fur we must be well-dressed; black is expensive 
wear; and counter work is terribly trying to 
sleeves, &c. But if a girl shows any aptitude for 
her work she soon advances. I have been here 
only three years, and now I get £26 ayear, with the 
certain prospect of further advancement; and as 
some of our first-hands get nearly double what I 
receive, though they are only about thirty years of 
age, it will be seen that the 


DRAPER’S SHOP OPENS OUT EXCELLENT PROSPECTS 


for a girl who has her own way to make in the 
world. 

Now let me compare my lot fora moment with 
that of the lady-typewriter. My hoursare a littie 
—a very little—longer, it is true. But in bad 
weather there is no going to and from the office 
night and morning, with the constant risk—almost 
certainty—of wet feet and damp clothes. Instead 
of a few sandwiches at midday, we have a hot 
meal, well served, of which we can eat as 
much as eyer we like. Even in our first year 
we have nearly as much to spend on dress as 
the lady clerk, with the advantage of being able 
to buy everything at wholesale prices, and haying 
our materials made up at prime cost, a saying of 
at least 20 per cent. We, too, have our summer 
holiday, of a fortnight ; and the girl who receives 
my salary can saye quite a nice little sum for 
the expenses of the trip. 

I hope I have shown that life behind the 
counter is not such a terrible occupation after 
all—that is, in good establishments. In cheap 
neighbourhoods there are, of course, shops which 
keep open for twelve or fourteen hours each day, 
in which the lot of the girls must be miserable 
indeed; but when a girl faces the problem of 
earning her own living early in life, learns her 
business, and then enters a good house, even at a 
low salary at first, the Draper's Shop is, in 
my opinion, a preferable and more profitable 
sphere for a girl of refinement than eyen type- 
writing in a lawyer’s office. 


pen ite PO 


Cashier: ‘‘Do you know when double entry 
was first used ?” 

Bookkeeper: ‘‘ Yes; when the animals entered 
the ark two by two.” 


——:0:—— 
She: ‘(Is that friend of yours whom you are 
expecting a tall man?” 
Ho: ‘About six feet two inches. Why do you 
ask P” 
She: ‘ Because in that case I shall have to dust 
the ornaments on the top shelf.” 
—:0:——— 
Little drops of printers’ ink, 
A little typo displayed, 


Make our merchant princes, 
With all their big parade. 


Little bits of stinginess— 
Discarding printer’s ink— 
‘* Busts” the man of business, 
And sees his credit sink. 
: ——:0:—— 
Brief : “‘ Why do you stand out there looking at 
this house?” 
Broker (admiring it): *‘It was built by type- 
writer industry.” 
“Typewriter! That reminds me I want one; 
they cost a great deal, don’t they?” 


“Some kinds. My last investment cost me five 
thousand.” 
‘“Whew! Was it a bar-lock P” 


‘“No; breach of promise.” 
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THE EXPERIMENT DIDN’T WORK. 


The Sunday-school needed money, and Mr. 
Smith, the superintendent, had a new way of 
getting it. > 

He proposed giving each boy half-a-crown at 
the end of a month; the principal, together with 
what itearned, was to be returned tohim. _ 

The scheme was good, but it didn’t work quite as 
Mr. Smith had anticipated. 

The fourth Sunday found the superintendent 
ready to audit the profit and loss accounts, and he 
commenced with Johnnie’s class. 

«How have you done, Johnnie P” ; 

‘‘ My half-crown has earned another one,” said 
Johnnie, looking extremely virtuous. ; 

‘‘Good,” said the superintendent; ‘‘ not only is 
Johnnie a good boy in helping the school, but he 
shows business talent. Doubling one’s money 
in a single month requires no common talent. Who 
can tell but that we may haye a budding Goschen 
among us. Johnnie, you have done well.” 

‘And now, Thomas, how much has your half- 
crown earned ?” 

“¢ Lost it,” said Thomas. 


“‘What? Not only failed to earn anything, 
but actually lost,” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘ How was 
that?” 


“T tossed with Johnnie,” was the reply; ‘‘and 
he won.”—(D. P., Margate.) 
STE 


A ’CUTE BOY. 


Among the guests at a large West-end hotel was 
a maiden lady from the rural districts. The land- 
lord noticed about nine o’clock every night she 
would come downstairs, get a pitcher of water, and 
return to her room. 

‘One night,” he said, ‘‘I made so bold as to 
speak to her, and ask her why she did not ring the 
bell for a hall-boy to bring the water to her.” 

‘‘There is no bell in my room,” said the lady. 

‘“No bell in your room, madam! Pray let me 
show you,” and with that I took the pitcher of 
water in my hand and escorted her to her apart- 
ment. d 

Entering the room, I pointed out to her the knob 
of the electric bell. Sho gazed at it with a sort of 
horror, and then exclaimed: ‘‘Dearme! Isthat a 
bell? Why, the hall-boy told me that it was the 
fire-alarm signal, and I must never touch it except 
in case of fire!” 

And that is how the hall-boy sayed himself the 
trouble of going for water.—(W. B., London.) 

101 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


At one of the annual fairs held at a small town 
in Russia a gentleman observed a gipsy and a Jew 
haggling over the sale of a horse. When the 
bargain was concluded tho two separated, both 
evidently highly satisfied with the result. 

Full of curiosity as to the process of barter 
between two such shrewd characters the gentleman 
called the gipsy to him, and inquired how much he 
had received for his animal. The gipsy opened his 
hand and showed a ten-rouble note. 

“But isn’t that very cheap?” 

‘“No,” said the gipsy ; ‘‘ he is dead lame.” 

are gentleman then sought out the Jew, and 
said : 

“So you’ye given ten roubles fora lame horse ?” 

The Israelite laid his finger on his nose. 

‘‘Lame! He’s as sound as you are; I saw he was 
-badly shod, and only limped in consequence.” 

The inquirer returned to the gipsy, and reported 
what the Jew said. 

The former gave a tremendous and significant 
wink, and whispered, 

‘‘He’s as lame as a two-legged stool. I had 
him badly shod on purpose to make them believe 
that that was the cause of him limping.” 

When this was communicated to the Jew he 
seemed for the moment taken aback, and hung 
his head. - 

Then, with a little sigh and a shrug of tho 
shoulders, he said, quietly : 

‘‘Ah, well! it’s all right. It was a bad ten- 
rouble nots.”—(J. E. H., Canterbury.) 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original 
- The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing, 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between MR. D. PYLE, 8, Carroway’s- 

lace, Margate, for ‘THE EXPERIMENT DIDN'T WORK,” and MR. 

ILLIAM DOBSON, Tobacconist, Market-place, Morley, Yorkshire, for 
“TOO LATE.” 


ROOM FOR TWO. 

During the Peninsula War, at the little town of 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, a militiaman was heard 
to say that if the French landed he should certainly 
bolt, kill a sheep, and hide away in a caye on Dart- 
moor till the storm had blown over. 

On this being told to his colonel he called the 
man forward on parade and lectured him severely 
on his cowardice in front of the regiment. 

“‘ What, you rascal, run away? Id be soon after 
you,” he said. 

“TI expect you would, sir,” said the man, “‘ and 
small blame to you. ‘There’s room for two!’ — 
(F. R., Cork.) 

—_—— 10: 
A TERRIBLE WIFE ASSAULT. 

“Well, I got clean done the other day, to be 
sure,” said Policeman X 21, putting the pewter 
pot on the bench beside him. ‘‘’Taint often I'm 
done; but I was just then, and no mistake.” 

‘‘ How did it happen ?”’ inquired his friends. 

“Vl tell you. Iwas a-resting calm and quict 
as could be, against Mrs. Higginbottom’s arey 
railing, thinkin’ o’ things in general, and the beef 
steak pudding as Sairey Jones had promised me 
that evening in particular, when a cove comes 
running round a corner, with his face as red as a 
pickled cabbage, and scarcely able to draw his 
breath no how. 

«©«QOh, police,’ says he, ‘I’m precious glad I 
found you. Look sharp, you’re wanted’; and 
I’m blest if he didn’t seem quite done up 
with runnin’, for he couldn’t say any more for 
puffing and blowing. 

‘‘What’s the row?” says I. 

‘« ‘Make haste—run !’ says he, assoon as he got 
his breath—‘run to Stubbs’-court. There's a 
cove a-licking of his wife with a thick stick, and 
she’s a-calling murder, and there’s sich crowds 0 
people standin’ round.’ 

‘* What sort of a chap is he?” says I; ‘‘’cause, 
you see, I thought if he was a coachy, or summut 
o’ that sort, I wouldn’t undertake him~by myself.” 

“‘Oh! he’s rayther a littlish chap,” says the 
feller, ‘“‘ but he’s uncommon savage!” 

‘‘ That was enough. Off I cut to Stubbs’- court 
like winkin’, and, when I got there, guess what it 
was.” f 

‘* Why, wasn’t there no row at all 
the friends. 

“Oh! there was a cove licking of his wife with 
a thick stick, sure enough, and they was kicking 
up a desperate row, and there was a lot of people 
standing round. But who do you think the man 
and his wife was?” 

“Can't say; who?” 

‘Punch and Judy!” said X 21, 
wasn’t!”—(J. H., Burnley.) 
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An old gentleman who was always boasting how 
folk used to work in his young days, challenged 
his two sons to pitch a load of hay as fast as he 
could load it. The challenge was accepted, the hay 
waggon driven round, and the trial commenced. 

For some time the old man held his own very 
creditably, calling out, ‘‘ More hay! More hay!” 

At length, struggling to keep on the top of the 
disordered and ill-arranged heap, it began to roll, 
then to slide, and at last off if came from tho 
wagegon, and the old man with it. 

‘«< What are you doing down here?” cried the boys. 

‘“‘T camo down after more hay,” answered the 
old man.—(A. ©., Altrincham.) : 
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16th January, 1892. 


TOO LATE! pecs. Sas 

A Yorkshireman, having occasion to go to — 
London, was walking along one of the main 
thoroughfares of that city when he came across a 
restaurant, at the entrance of which was a placard 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ A good dinner for six- 
pence.” ; r 

It happened that he had only sixpence in his 
pocket at the time, so, stepping inside, he asked for 
a bill of fare. 

On looking through it, he called for rabbit pie, 
vegetables and gravy. After that he had tarts, 
jell Just as he rose to the 
waiter asked for payment, whereupon he aepeed 
the sixpence on to the table. 

The waiter opened his eyes and mouth in amaze- 
ment, exclaiming: ‘‘ Why, man, you haye had a 
geven-and-sixpenny dinner ! ” 

_ “Well,” said the countryman, ‘‘T’ye paid my 
sixpence, and I’m certain I’ve had a good dinner.” 

The waiter at once called the proprietor, who 
demanded the reason of his paying sixpence for a 
seven-and-sixpenny dinner. ; 

The Yorkshireman then showed him the bill 
outside, and said he had had a good dinner, and 
paid for it. The proprietor thereupon pointed out a 
shop opposite, with a bill at the entrance bearing 
the same words, and remarked : 

“If you go in there to-morrow and do the same 
trick, I will give you half a sovereign.” 

‘Right you are,” said the man, and he walked 
away greatly pleased with his bargain. ‘ 

The next day he went into the shop in question, ~ 
when the same dishes were called for. After a 
lot of quarrelling, the proprietor was called for, and 
was shown the bill at the entrance. Tho proprietor 
then offered him half a crown if he would play the 
same trick on the man on the opposite side.. 

‘‘Nay,” said the Yorkshireman, ‘‘you’re too 
late; I had that fellow yesterday!”—(W. D., 
Morley.) = 

20: 
HE WASN’T AN IDIOT. 


Despotic papa declared that Brown should not 
marry his charming Emily, heiress to eight 
thousand a year, unless he was wealth 

“What is your fortune, sir?” he ae 
terially. . 

‘Well, I don’t exactly know,” said Brown, who 
was as poor as a church mouse; ‘but let your 
daughter become my wife, and I promise that she 


ed, magis- 


shall have endless gold.” 


“Endless gold is rather an exaggeration—eh ? ” 

remarked papa. 
. ‘Scearcely in my case,” said Brown, ‘‘asmy wile 
and I, be as extravagant as we might, should never 
be able to get through it.” 

“Are you telling the truth ?” 

“The truth, I vow it.” 

‘‘Then take her, my boy,” said papa, grasping 
Brown’s hand. ‘‘ And happy am I that my child has 
been saved from the clutches of fortune-hunters.”’ 

Well, they were married, and Brown made the 
money fly at such a rate that when his wife's 
milliner’s bill came in he was obliged to confess 
himself penniless. 

Mrs. Brown immediately sent for her papa. 

‘“What’s this?” said papa. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, sir? Where’s the endless gold you pro- 
mised—eh ?” 

“Tye kept my promise,” answered Brown. ‘‘I 
gave your daughter endless gold when I married 
her—a wedding ring. And, my dear,” added 
Brown, turning to his wife, ‘‘do you think that 
both of us could ever get through anything which 
only just fits one of those taper fingers?” — . 

Papa looked as if he was going to have a fit, 
but a remark from his daughter averted the 
catastrophe. 

““Well, papa,” she said, ‘there's still one 
thing in our tayour. No one can say I have got 
an idiot.” - 

So the storm blew over, and now Brown and ~ 
his wife, though they have to manage on eight 
thousand a-year, are a happy couple. Still the — 
bridegroom admits that his was rather a risky — 
experiment.—(J. 0., Mitchelstown.) = 
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CONFESSIONS 0 


FRAUD. 


Is there anything in phrenology? NowlI have 
given up the business I don’t mind admitting that 
There may be one or two 
-who know what they are talking about, and who 
conduct their business honestly; but the vast 


there is yery little in it. 


majority of those who pro‘ess to tell your charac- 


ter, your future prospects, and the rest by your 


bumps are unmitigated frauds. 
Three years ago I entered the business myself, 
and soon became the ‘‘ noblest Roman of them all,” 


_ or, in other words, the biggest and most successful 


phrenological fraud in London. 

At that time I wes clerk in an insurance oflice, 
with a very small income. One day I saw a 
phrenologist’s advertisement in a Sunday news- 
paper. This gave moe an idea. 

I drew up an advertisement to the effect that I, 
Professor Rockington, would receive ladies and 
gentlemen between six and seven eyery evening at 
my rooms in the Kennington-road : 


AND EXAMINE THEIR HEADS FREE OF CHARGE, 


The result was remarkable. I had no legs than 
thirty callers. When I got home from the office, 
there were five or six people waiting for me. 
Though not a native of Ireland, I am generally 
endowed by nature with what is known as the gift 
of blarney. This stood me in good stead now. All 
the little yanities of my visitors I flattered to the 
utmost, only dropping a slight disparaging remark 
now and again, in order not to give myself away. 

I told each ‘‘patient” that to my ordinary 
customers I charged a fee of three guineas, but that 
I wanted to extend my connection, and that during 
the next three weeks I was prepared, as an 
edyertisement, to exercise my skill between six 
and seven every evening, at the strictly nomiral 
feo of haif-a-crown. 

_To three or four of the more seedy of my 
visitors, I suggested, as an extra inducement, that 
I would give them 10 per cent. on all the business 
they brought me. Before I know what was 
happening, I found myself 


EARNING FROM TWO TO THREE POUNDS A WEEK 


at my new profession. Then I thought it worth 
while to throw up my clerkship and deyote my self 
entirely to phrenology. 

In six months’ time I was able to take luxuriant 

offices, which I fitted up with busts, books, heavy 
tapestry hangings, and the like. LIraised my fees, 
and really began to read tho standard books on 
phrenology. I got enough out of these to be able, 
with the aid of a hack journalist, to write up a 
learned pamphlet on the subject, adroitly adver- 
tising myself on every page. ‘ 
_ This did me a lot of good, and I still further 
increased my fees. Gradually I raised the tone of 
my business, and drew my clients from the higher 
ranks of society. 

A lady once brought her child and wanted to 
know for what profession it should be trained. 
The child seemed to me to be a yery dull one, 
and so I suggested the Church. 


IT WAS A WONDERFULLY LUCKY SHOT, 


The lady was, it appeared, the Countess of 

——, a lady with a religious mania, who had 
long since decided that her child should be trained 
forthe Church. She was so pleased at my remarks 
anent the cranium of her darling Johnnie that she 
introduced me to a host of aristocratic clients. 
Indeed, right through the season of 1890 I was the 
pet lion of society, and made more mon:y than I 
care te tell. ~ 

One day, however, I made a fearful blunder. One 
of my most influential clients brought her child to 
receive the benefit of my skill. 


thing in petticoats, and from a chance remark let 


fall by the mother I gathered that I should be wise 


in describing its future career as one of militai 


glory. I b2gan something after thisstyle—‘“ aed 


F A PHRENOLOGICAL 


ruined. 


It was a little 


ee Se eee ae oo ee ee ee: 
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ae child, young as it is, is of a very combative 
isposition, Great care will be required in its 
training. If left to himself he will certainly choose 
a military career when arriving at the age of man- 
hood. His courage and self-will are remarkable. 
It will bo strange if he does not succeed in his 
profession. Should he have the chance, he will 
certainly distinguish himself on the field of battle, 
and win honour and renown.” I kept this up for 
about ten minutes, painting in glowing colours a 
career of martial glory for the child among whose 
glossy curls my fingers were wandering. 


The lady allowed me to finish, and then in icy 
tones 


INFORMED ME THAT THE INFANT WAS A GIRL. 


I made a desperate effort to pacify her, but it 
was no good. The story went all round my 
clientéle, and even found its way into a society 
paper. 

My grand business collapsed, and some other 
fad being in the ascendant I found it impossible to 
keep open my expensive West-end establishment 
at a profit. 

I had bought eight little houses, however, and 
these bring me in nearly five pounds a week, and 
so I havo retired from phrenology, and am no 
longer Professor Rockington, but merely a re- 
spectable single young man of independent means. 


_—_-_->-—_-——_——_ 


Honified mother: ‘‘I should like to know how 
you happened to let young Bimpkins kiss you ?”’ 
Daughter: ‘‘I—I thought no one was looking.” 


————. Os 


She: ‘‘ You will ask papa, will you not? Or 


must I?” 


He: ‘“‘Oh, Ihave seenhim! Fact is, he made 


the suggestion that it was about time for me to 
propose.” 


moran aay 


Bankrupt (to his wife): ‘‘ Well, it’s no use, I’m 
His wife: ‘Is it so bad as that?” 
“Yes, all is gone but honour, and there isn’t 
much of that left.” 


Cas Oy en 


The man can whistle (quoth uncle John), 
Who knows not poverty’s ills ; 

But he’s not so blithe when his money is gone, 
And his creditors send their bills. 


When the pocket is empty the heart is sad, 
And a burden is on the mind, 

And it isn’t easy to whistle, my lad, 
When you cannot raise the wind. 


——.0: 


Tramp (with an old schcolbook) : ‘‘Say, mister, 
will yer kindly tell me what letter this is ?”’ 
Pedestrian: ‘‘Certainly. That's ‘L.’ Can’t 
you read?” 

‘No, sir, but I’m tryin’ ter learn, an’ I sha’n’t 
rest till I do nuther.” 

“JT am delighted to find so laudable an ambition 
in one of your class. You have taken the right 
course at last.” 
“Yes, sir. It’s mighty rough on a traveller like 
me not ter be able to tell whether a sign says, 
‘Beware o’ the Dog,’ or ‘Free dinners provided.’ ” 


—:0:—— 


‘Have you an opening on your staff sir?” 
asked a man as he entered an editor’s office. 

“What department would you like to work in?” 

*‘T think I could make a great success of the 
‘ Answers to Correspondents’ ” 

‘* Haye you ever conducted such a department ?”’ 

“No, sir.” : 

‘«Then on what do you base your belief that you 
could do that sort of work?” 

“Thaye spent several months answering the 
questions of a four-year.old boy.” 

“*Good! capital! Come in to-morrow morning. 
I ogy expect our sales to be doubled the second 
week, 
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NEXT PLEASE ! 


One of the most profitable of businesses, I learnt 
the other day, is that of a hair-dresser, or barber 
as he is more commonly termed. 

When I looked in the other morning for my 
regular tri-weekly shave, I thought I would turn 
the occasion to advantage on behalf of SPARE 
Moments, and question the tonsorial artist as to 
his earnings. 

I discovered that he opened at 8 a.m. and closed 
at 10 p.m., and on Saturdays at 12 pm. He was 
not, of course, kept busy the whole of the time— 
the morning and evening being the periods of the 
day when the coppers rolled in. My informant 
could not tell me how many customers he had 
during the day, as he had never observed them 
closely, but guessing as nearly as possible, he 
should say that about two dozen turned in regularly 
in the morning—which at three halfpence apiece— 
the price he charged for a scrape—would represent 
38. per morning. 

During the day little or nothing was done, ‘in 
fact,” said my informant, ‘‘I might just as well 
shut up shop, only that between 12 and 2,I geta 
few schoolboys in at twopence a time for hair- 
cutting.” 

The evening is, however, the busiest period, for 
it is then that the majority of men have the most 
time for a shaye and a quiet chat on the day’s 
events. 

Then, my barber told me, he and his three 
assistants were kept busily at it from seven to ten 
o’clock. But Saturday is the great day of 
the week. From three o'clock in the afternoon 
until closing time at night, it is one constant 
scrape, scrape, scrape with the razor, and clip, 
clip, clip with the scissors. 

I myself have entered the particular shop I 
speak of on Saturday evening, and counted twenty- 
eight men and boys waiting attention. As fast as 
one is finished off the magic words, ‘‘ Next, please,” 
are uttered by the attendant whose chair is vacated, 
and as one person sits in the vacant chair, so does 
another enter the door to take his turn for a shaye 
or a hair cut, or both. 

Asked as to the generality of his customers, my 
tonsorial friend informed me that the greater 
portion consisted of young men who had the 
whole of the face shaved except the upper lip. 
The reason he advanced for this was that the 
majority of young fellows either haven’t the 
patience to let a beard grow, or else they can’t 
stand the constant chaff of their acquaintances as 
the struggling hairs peep through the skin. 

The next largest number I discovered had the 
sides and upper lip left, but very few have simply 
their whiskers trimmed. 

When one considers that nine out of every ten 
men you meet have, or rather are, shaved, one can 
pretty safely conclude that the business of a barber 
is far from being an unprofitable one. In fact, my 
friend stated, ‘‘in confidence, mind you,” that his 
profits, after paying all expenses, averaged about 
£2 per week, from the joint operations of himself 
and his three assistants. 


2 DAEs 2 Ne 


He: ‘‘ Give me your glove, won’t you?” 

She: ‘‘ Oh, I can’t take it off.” 

He: ‘Well, take only the ‘“‘g” off sen, and 
give me the rest.” 


Mother( horrified): ‘‘ What did you let that young 
Snipkins kiss you for?” 

Daughter (meekly): ‘‘For only two minutes, 
mamma, and then I told him it was time to stop.” 


——— -.) 


Husband : ‘‘ When the tailor comes for that suit 
of mine to be mended, I want you to let him haye 
Yen 

Wife: ‘‘But I should think you would let me 
mend them. It is so much cheaper.” 

Husband: ‘‘No, it isn’t. The last time you 
mended my clothes it cost me three guineas for a 
new dress for you.” 


| 601. Which coin in the British currency is most 
used ? 


565,.—WHY PETTICOAT-LANE WAS THUS NAMED. 
Petticoat-lane—or as it now named, Middlesex- 
street-—was in former years called Hog-lane. 
Stowe speaks of it as a country road, with hedges, 
bushes, trees, and green fields on either side, 
where the old Londoners used to go for a walk ‘‘to » 
recreate and refresh their dull spirits in the sweet 
and wholesome air.” It grew to be a fashionablo, 
aristocratic neighbourhood, where magnificent 
buildings “were erected, and swell people resided 
for a great number of years; but it gradually 
declined and was metamorphosed, like various other 
parte of the town, into the state of wretchednors, 
poverty, dirt and degradation as it is known 
to-day. Dealers in old clothes, and vagrant bone 
morchants took possession, and claimed it as their 
own; and from the number of female garments 
of all the colours of the rainbow, in all shapes and 
forms, and at all prices under a shilling that were 
hung outside the doors and windows and hawked 
from stands in the street, doubtless arose the 
appellation of Petticoat-lane, which probably at 
first was used in derision as an appropriate nick- 
name ; and appropriate it still continues, notwith- 
standing the rechristening of it as Middlesex- 
street. The sales and huckstering on Sunday 
mornings in this locality are one of the sights of 
the queer part of London life and character, and 


compensation for removal, of haying made a 
profit of £4,000 a year from that source alone. 
Starting single-handed, his succees was such, that 
hoe imported many of his countrymen to help him, 
with the grand result named. At the Thames 
Police Court, not long since, a yendor of ice 
creams astonished the presiding magistrate by 
informing him that he sold for eight shillings that 
which originally cost him one, thus making a 
profit of 700 per cont. When the season of the 
year is unsuitable for ices, the street-hawkers of 
that commodity turn their attention either to fruits 
or baked chestnuts. 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March 5th, 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 

ueries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 

eplies,’ and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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, QUERIES 


596. Which European nobleman was known as 
the Diamond Duke? , 

597. Is there any College or University which 
eonfersdegrees without any, or after only a nominal, 
examination ? ; : 

598. How much gold coin is there in this 
country ? : 

599. What is the longest and most circumstantial 
dream on record ? 

600. What Biblical quotation is most frequently 
used ? 
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562,—THE HEART MISPLACED, 


Dr. J. M. Da Costa of Philadelphia, says in his 
“Medical Diagnosis” that changes in the situation 
of the heart produced by disease are manifold. It is 
tilted upwards and outwards by the left lobe of an 
enlarged liver. It is displaced by divers affections 
of the lungs and of the pleura, the membranes that 
cover the lungs and ribs. It is forced up by a 
pericardial effusion ; in other words, by fiuid enter- 
ing and accumulating in the membranous covering, 
in which the heart is enclosed and to which it is 
attached, as the result of dropsy, local or general. 
But there are cases, and not uncommon ones, in 
which the heart is found beating on the right side 


602. What is the origin of the word ‘‘ dun,” as 
applied to a creditor ? 
603. Who may be said to have been the greatest 


the language heardin eyery direction is that known 
gambler of the century ? of the sternum or breast-bone, though the | #8 Yiddish. 
aR Sa a ee Oe person was born with the heart on the left :0: —— 
REPLIES. side. One recent case was that of a boy about 


566.—RISKS OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

An idea of the relative amount of risk run by 
railway servants on duty will be afforded by the 
following table, showing the number of men 
killed and injured in each class during the year 
1890 :— = 


twelve years of age in a Berlin hospital, 
who was suffering from a slight inflammation of 
the windpipe. On being examined it was found 
that his heart was not in the left but in the right 
side of his chest, a fact’ of which his parents had 
been in entire ignorance. This deformity did not, 
however, interfere with the boy’s ordinary well- 
being in any way. Another case was that of a 
young man whose heart was found by the physicians 
at Springfield, Ohio, to be on the right side. When 
he was a little boy he had been thrown from a farm 
waggon, the two wheels of which had passed 


§59,—THE BEST LIGHTED CITIES IN THE WORLD. 

Paris, according to Mr. Alfred Shaw, is now the 
best lighted city in the world, and a model for all 
cities that are bent on introducing electric lighting 
on a grand scale. It is the great installation under 
the vast central markets of Paris that has enabled 
the municipality to command the situation, and to 
carry out a scheme which has been settled, not 
hastily, but after a patient, scientific and 
systematic study. The second best lighted city is 


No.em-| Proportion to the 
Clats of Servint. ployed.| number employed. 


i Killed. { Injured. 
Shunters<: csieslase ce: 6261|1in 174) 15, . 16 


» 


= . : i > “ . Brak nd goods guards| 7,407 | 1 180|1 14 
Berlin, which is now fully provided with the | obliquely across his chest. He was ill for some Parmaneit iyi’ She 37.840 |1,, 3847|1,, 3805 
electric light. Throughout all its streets and | time, and it is belioved that the heart was displaced’| Engine drivers................- 3112 874 117° 618105, ~ 86 
suburbs, lights of twenty-candle power are placed | by the wheels. Ticket Collectors, dc. ~>.....| 2,060 |1,, 687]1,, 294 
120ft. a d i d pl f publi ‘0: POFtOLS vsececeseveseseoostesssenss 41,809 | 1 708 | 1 88 
20ft. apart, and at crossings and places of public :0: Sol es ” 
i i Passenger guards ............ 5,902 | 1 yo 78811 a BO 
importance and resorts, lights of filty-candle power Firemen .c.cs-sesssssssssesseons 12'795 |15, 758|1y _ 82 
are used. The famous and fashionable strect,| | 563,—WHEN ICE CREAM WAS FIRST MADE, | nevcctorg gies {1% 8791" 141 
known as ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” is said to be the It is rather doubtful as to the period when ico | Gatekeepers 1,605 |1,, 1605|1,, 821 
best illuminated streetin the world ; it-has three | cream was first manufactured, fhowgh it is believed | Labourers ........ 70,405 | 1,, 2,011/1,, 572 
lines of electric arc lamps, which are separated by | to have been introduced into this country in the Styl a a apa : » eae 4 Saas 
two rows of lime trees. seventh century from France and Spain, where | Pointamen and signalmen...| 19,012 | 1 }, 6,837] 1 5, 1,584 


‘‘ice-cups” or ice cream, as it is now termed, was 
in use. It is recorded that ice cream was eaten at 
the installation of Charles II. at Windsor in 1667. 
The King had the first ice-house built in England. 
Danes Barrington, an antiquarian, notes the fact 


in a tract published by the Society of Antiquaries 
of London in 1785. 
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560,—ARE COLD BATHS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH, 

Cold bathing is injurious for persons with heart 
or lung disease, and for those persons in whom it 
causes a sensation of chilliness, and is not followed 
by a sensation of warmth, or reaction as it is 
termed. If a bather comes out all aglow whilst 
dressing, the cold bath is not only not injurious, 
but beneficial, as it then acts as a tonic and braces 
the system. If, however, the sense of chill remains, 
the bather not being able to rally from the dis- 
tressing influence of the cold, a cold bath in such 
a case is not invigorating but the reverse, and is 
positively injurious to health. The water for the 
bath in euch cases should be warm or tepid. In 
all cases yigorous rubbing should follow after 
bathing, and it is desirable that reaction should be 
stimulated by exercise, such as a brisk walk. 
Persons who advocate cold baths daily for all 
ae are clearly wrong, as what is suitable and 

eneficial for one constitution is possibly objection- 
able, and even dangerous, toanother. There is no 


hard-and-fast rule in the matter applicable to every 
one alike. 


In a great many instances the accidents arise from 
indifference or daring, which ordinary reason 
should be able to restrain. The SPARE MoMENTS 
Railway Servants’ Insurance Scheme will enablo 
employés to make some slight provision for their 
families in case of their unfortunately being killed 
in the performance of their duties. 


70: 


564,—LARGEST THEATRE STAGE iN THE WORLD, 


The largest stage in thé world at present is 
probably that recently constructed at Olympia for 
*‘ Venice m London.” The immensity of its size 
may be guessed from the huge dimensions of the 
proscenium, which measures 300{t. lengthways, 
all the scenery being formed on the same gigantic 
scale, and from the fact that it contains sufficient 
room for 300 ballet girls to dance about. It is 
estimated that altogether, including those en- 
gaged in the spectacular effects and processions, 
something like 1,400 people take part in the 
performance; and to find room for such a crowd 
means a stage of proportionate extent; and the 
floor being movable there is also space enough for 
large barges and gondolas to ply backwards and 
forwards on the water. Among permanent 
theatres may be mentioned San Carlos, Naples, 
with a stage 116ft. in length; Opera House, 
Turin, 110ft.; Metropolitan, New York, 101ft. ; 
Opera House, St. Petersburg, 101ft.; and the 
Grand Opera, Paris, 100ft. Drury-lane Theatre 


has a larger stage than any theatre in this 
country. 


10! 


568,—THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST TAXED COUNTRIES 
IN THE WORLD. ~ 
France is the highest and China the lowest taxed 
country in the world. The amount levied yearly 
by taxation in the under-mentioned countries is as 
follows :— at 
illings per Shillin gs per 
tis tent ‘ ‘fennel 
ETANCOs cass 74 ieee ; India ... 5 
Holland... 64 eotees China ... 3 


In Labrador there are no taxes; although in 
Canadian territory, the ordinary Canadian laws are 
practically not enforced there. There are no State 
schools, and there is no interference with the 
individual. Every one does as he pleases. The 
finances of the Duchy of Gotha are at the present 
time so flourishing that a law was recentl ypassed 
to suppress taxation for three months. 


20: 


Norr.—The result of the eighth quarterly com- 
petition will be published next week. 


; 20: 
561.—THE MOST PROFITABLE TRADE AMONGST 
STREET-HAWKERS, 


The selling of ice cream appears to be the most 
profitable street-hawking trade. The late Carlo 
Gatti, who first introduced the ‘‘penny ice” into 
the streets of London, once boasted, in a trial for 
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16th’ January, 1892, 
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The other Saturday evening, business took mo 


a little way out of London. There was a fair of 

* some sort being held in the place, and as I had an 
hour or so to spare, I wandered among tho shows. 
A large shooting gallery was doing a roaring 
business. The most popular target seemed to be 
the familiar egg-shell rising and falling on a jet of 
steam. c 

As I watched, shell after shell was broken. 

“Where do you get the egg-shells?” I asked, 
getting into conversation with an attendant. 

‘From the big hotels, sir, and sich-like places.” 

Furthor inquiries elicited the fact that at many 
large hotels and restaurants the chefs haye a 
quantity of the eggs used blown instead of broken 
in the usual way. By this means it appears the 
yolk is more easily separated from the white. In 
making ice cream only the yolk is used, and as the 
annual amount of ice cream consumed is enormous, 
it is not surprising that there are plenty of shells 
for the shooting galleries. 

‘* What do you pay for them ?” I asked. 

“Ten shillings a thousand—sometimes a little 
more, sometimes a little less.” 

“And how many do you use?” 

“Well, at this gallery we break about six or 
seyon hundred a week when we are doing good 
business.” = 

I came away then and forgot to ask what they 
do with the egg-shells when they are broken. Had 
I done so, tho chances are that I should have 
learned of another curious industry. 


WINDOW-GAZING AS A BUSINESS. 


Of all the queer trades by which people get a 
living in London, ons of the oddest is that of 
window-gazing. 

The duties of the window-gazer are simple. All 
he or she has to do is to gaza into the shop-window 
of his employer, and discuss ia an audible voice 
the merits of the articles there exposed for sale. 

Although I had heard of such ao business, I 
doubted very strongly, until quite recently, that it 
really existed. The other day, however, I had the 
good fortune to run across a man actually engaged 
in this curious occupation. 

“But surely,” I remarked to him, ‘‘no firm of 
repute would employ such mans of increasing its 
business!” t 

My window-gazing friend laughed, and replied: 

‘“There is a millinery establishment in Bond- 
street which does a tip-top fashionable business, 
and stands as high as any house in the trade. 
They pay me three guineas a week, and in return 
I take care that during the best shopping hours of 
the day there are 


ALWAYS TWO STYLISHLY DRESSED WOMEN 


commenting favourably upon the hats and bonnets 
in the window.” 

‘‘ But don’t they get known?” I enquired. 

*‘Oh no! they donot remain at the window for 
more than a few minutes each day. I have over 
twenty ladies regularly in my employ, besides a 
large number of ‘ casuals’ ” 

“ Casuals!” 

‘* Yes,.ladies who for a small.remuneration con- 
sent to praise my client’s goods whenever they 
happen to be passing that way. Among these is 
an impecunious lady of title who works very hard 
for me, and whom I reward with an occasional ten- 
pound note.” 

-‘‘ How many firms are there which employ you?” 

«Well, at present, thirteen ; but I hope to make 
it into a score before long.” 

‘“What do you pay your ‘regulars ?’” 

__ ‘Two pounds a month each, and for that they 
simply have to visit my thirteen windows every 
day. It takes them about an hour and a half.” 

“But you must have ladies of pretty fair position, 
or their criticism would scarcely bea desirable 
advertisement for your clients?” 


‘“ What are your profits ?” 
1 CLEAR ABOUT FIVE POUNDS A WEEK 


from that source. You see, J also make something 
out of commission, I am often in a position to 
advise ladies as to the best places for making their 
purchases.” 

“Ts your firm the only onein the window-gazing 
trade?” 

“Well, I don’t think anyone does it 80 
systematically as I do; but there are plenty of 
West-end houses which employ window-~gazers. 
There is a print-seller not a hundred miles from 
here [we were in a Strand restaurant] who employs 
quite a dozen men to talk art outside his window. 
A funny thing happened with this man in the 
summer. He was exhibiting some engravings of 
landscapes which haye been very popular this year, 
and one of his gazers, a gentlemanly fellow, who 
knew what he was talking about, pointed out to his 
companion the beauties of a picture representing a 
bit of Scotch scenery. 

Presently a gentleman approached the window, 
and attracted be the gazer’s intelligent remarks 
entered into conversation with him, The new- 
comer was Lord S——, a well-known art patron. 
His lordship was so charmed with his now 
acquaintance that he invited him to lunch at his 
club, and from this a friendship sprang up which 
the gazer took care to cultivate. A week or two 
afterwards the latter conceived a brilliant idea. He 
informed Lord S—— that he was about to purchase 
some engravings, and asked his lordship to accom- 
pany him. Lord § readily consented. They 
took a cab to the printseller’s before mentioned. 
where Lord S—— was a very good customer, and 
then the fun began. 

“‘T have brought you another customer,’ 
his lordship. 

The proprietor of the place thanked his noble 
patron, and then looked queerly at the man he had 
been paying 303. a week to advertise his wares, 


AND WONDERED WHAT WAS COMING NEXT, 


The cther was not a bit abashed, however. He 
walked round the establishment, choosing with 
wonderful discernment all the gems of the collec- 


tion. 

“Well, I think that will do for to-day,’ he 
said at length, when thirty or forty choice speci- 
mens were carefully packed away in a portfolio for 
him. ‘How much is that?” 

It came to over two hundred pounds. 

‘‘Very well,” said the purchaser, taking out his 
pocket-book, ‘‘get some of your men to put the 
portfolio on the cab, will your” 

The proprietor obeyed, wondering what it could 
all mean. 

«Ah, I find I must leave this little amount for 
the present, Mr. Tomkins, but when I get home I 
will write you out a cheque,” said the “ gazer”’ 
unblushingly. Then the proprietor felt that some- 
thing was wrong, and he ventured to remark : 

es Excuse me, sir, but Ido not know you, and 

‘¢Oh, that’s all right, Tomkins,” interposed Lord 
S., ‘this gentleman is my friend.” 

Tomkins could say no more, for Lord 8. is his 
best customer, and spends several hundred pounds 
every year with him. And so he had to hold his 
peace and look pleasant while over two hundred 
pounds’ worth of his goods 


WERE STOLEN IN BROAD DAYLIGHT, 


for, of course, he never got the money. 

Window-gazers are often employed when a new 
shop opens. A dozen people will be engaged 
simply to look in at the window and say nothing. 
These, of course, attract others, and the attention 
of the public is drawn to the shop. The thing can 
be overdone, however. A tobacconist in the Strand 
spoilt a very fair business in this way; gentlemen 
after a while would not go into the shop because, 
as they said, there was always a crowd of loafers 
hanging about outside. 
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PUFF! PUFF! 


PUFF | 


Why are some weekly journals like dirty little 
City street arabs P—Because they are always puffing 
cigarettes. Tho joke contained in the aboyo 
conundrum is strictly original and registered «at 
Stationers’ Hall. Any of the aforesaid journals 
attempting to purloin the joke will be severely 
punished—the editorial staif of any such paper 
being condemned to smoke ono packet of their own 
cigarettes. 

There is, though, a serious side to this cigarette 
nuisance. Beyond a doubt cigarette smoking is 
the most harmful form of consuming tobacco. The 
habit, moreover, is spreading, especially among 
boys, and—tell it only in whispers—among girls 
too. To meet the increasing demand the market is 
flooded with fancifully-named cigarettes, for the 
thost part cheap and nasty. 

Some are so cheap that one wonders how they 
could haye been manufactured at the price, just as 
one wonders how a dozen boxes of saféty matches, 
nicely packed, can bo sold for three half-pence. 

I heard something recently, however, which may 
throw a light on the cheap cigarette question. 

A number of cigarettes are damaged in transit 
from Turkey and America, and these, after being 
examined, sorted, and trimmed, eventually find 
their way into the retail market. 

“There are,” a leading cigarette maker declared, 
‘at the present time some three millions of damaged 
cigarettes in bond at the London Docks.” 

‘* But surely the best wholesale firms do not put 
them on the market?” I queried. 

‘“No, he replied; I don’t say that. They are 
sold by auction for about eighteenpence a thousand ; 
the duty (four shillings and sixpence a pound) is 
paid by the buyers—Jews mostly. They cut off 
the damaged ends, pack them in bright, attractive- 
looking boxes, then put them on the market, and 
make a good profit.” 

** How much?” 

“Can't say, but certainly not much under ten 
shillings a thousand.” 

It may be said that a great number of the 
cigarettes sold are not of this inferior quality ; but 
how can one be sure ? 

The best plan is not to smoke cigarettes; the 
next best is to make your own; if you are too 
indolent to do this, and are still determined to 
eschew the pipe, you should go toa respectable 
tobacconist and get him to sell you by weight 
cigarettes made from the particular tobacco you 


affect. 
a 


All men are not homeless, but some men are 
home less than others. 


———O 


He: ‘‘Shall we try the tricycle or buggy this 
morning, Laura ?” 
She: ‘‘ Hither, George. 


I’m yours for wheel or 
for whoa.” 


eS 


Pat: ‘Sure torme was invinted in Ireland.” 

Jeweller: ‘‘ Why do you think so?” 

Pat: ‘‘Begorra! d’yez bo afther thinkin’ its 
name would be O'Clock if it didn’t come from the’ 
owld counthry ?” 


a 


“Can we meet alone on Sunday ?”’ he whispered, 
eagerly, as he rose to go. 

“No,” said the banker’s daughter, sadly, ‘‘ not 
very well. Sunday is not a legal day for meeting 
aloan. IfI can meet you any other day——” 

But the darkness had swallowed him up. 


sO 


‘‘ What! you shook a tablespoon out of the 
window into the street when shaking the tablecloth, 
and didn’t go down after it ?” 

“No,” answered the domestic. ‘If it was a tin 
one it wasn t worth going down two flights of steps 
for, and if it was silyer some one would haye got 
it before I could get there.” 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Aulinnigyey. 


By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Calm does not always prove content, 
But, like the frost on Etna’s brow, 
Too oft it hides the fires unspent 
Which rage beneath the chilling snow.” 
—AUTHOR’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


ADY BLANCHE HOWARD, the 
orphan heiress of Dingley Manor, 
was seated alone in the old- 
fashioned drawing-room of the 
stately mansion which had been the 
principal seat of her family from 
the time when William the Con- 


through it; her nose was exquisitely chiselled, 
and might have served the sculptor for his model ; 
her mouth denoted firmness; her lips were formed 
like Cupid’s bow—the upper one rich, full, and 
voluptuous, like the love-god’s weapon; the 
lower one the cord which strings it. The chief 
expression in the countenance of the high-born 
girl lay in the eyes, which revealed a world of 
passion or a depth of feeling. At times they 
were gentle as the widowed dove’s—mournful, 
tender, and subdued; excited, they could flash 
like the fierce eagle’s, wheeling in fury round its 
plundered nest. 

By the death of her brother, the last Harl of 
Hserick, the title fell in abeyance, and the Lady 
Blanche, as the elder of his two surviving sisters, 
became possessed of his large estates. In the event 
of her decease without issue, it descended in strict 
entail to her married sister, the wife of Sir John de 
Grey, a baronet of ancient family, whose pozsessions 
adjoined Dingley Mauor. 

Lady Helen de Grey was three years younger 
than the heiress, equally beautiful, perhaps, but 
fair, and far more gentle in her character. So 
marked was the difference between them, that 
those who knew them used to call them Day 
and Night—the appellation was not inappropriate. 

‘When S'r John de Grey first became a visitor at 
Dingley, he was attracted by the charms of the 
elder sister. Suddenly, however, his attentions 
changedy and he treated the haughty beauty at 
whose fgpt he had sighed, with a coldness so marked 
that it bordered on contempt; the cause was equally 
a mystery to Lady Blanche and her friends. 
Eventually the gentle Helen won his heart; he 
proposed to her guardians, and, as the match was 
unexceptionable, both in point of family-and for- 
tune, it was at once accepted. They had been 
matried about eleyen months, and the birth of an 
heir was daily expected. 

Words were weak to paint the rage and despair of 
Lady Blanche at the marriage of her sister. Still 
she had assisted at it—pride sustained her. With 
pale lips, and a cold, glassy eye, she witnessed the 
ceremony, which left her heart a blank, or, worse, 
changed its warm current into burning lava. It 
was in vain that Lord Digby, the wealthiest noble- 
man in the county, renewed his attentions—he was 
coldly dismissed ; but his lordship was not a man to 


give up the pursuit on one defeat. His pride was 
equal to her own; his passions, if possible, still 
stronger. He mentally yowed she should be his, 
and he was just the man of intrigue and selfishness 
of purpose to succeed in his undertaking. ‘ 

To the disappointed Blanche the birth of an heir 
was gall. The dream of her sister’s happiness 
haunted her. The thought of the child of the man 
who had preferred another succeeding to her large 
estates, entered like an arrow in her heart, and she 
vowed to blight their hopes, even though she 
risked life and honour in the attempt. 

Her thirst of vengeance had taken no definite 
form till Lady Ellen sent to Dingley to request that 
her old nurse, Alice, might come over to 
Greystone Park, and attend her during her con- 
finement. Alice, to all appearance, was devoted 
to the elder sister, and between them they framed 
a scheme to abduct the expected heir. The only 
difficulty was to gain over the lady’s medical 
attendant, Dr. Bawtree, a man whose reputation 
for skill was spread far and near. By the common 
people he was regarded with superstitious hatred, 
from his extraordinary knowledge; by the higher 
orders with contempt for his ayarice and meanness ; 
yet such was the confidence in him that all classes 
employed him. From the poor he extorted their 
last shilling as the price of his services; from the 
rich his exactions were equally exorbitant. Lady 
Blanche knew the earthworm, and the god he 
worshipped. She was momentarily expecting his 
arrival at Dingley as our tale commences. 

Lady Blanche was seated with her eyes fixed 
upon the timepiece standing on a marble console 
opposite to her. The compression of her nether 
lip, and an occasional movement of the foot, 
sone betrayed the impatience which was consuming 

er. 

*‘ Where can the old poisoner linger?” she mur- 
mured; ‘‘it is past the hour; Alice stated he would 
be here—can he haye betrayed me? No—no; his 
thirst for gold, to gratify which he would barter his 
soul, is my security. He knows that I am rich— 
the envied heiress of Dingley—and will be true to 
his appointment.” 

Rising from her chair, the haughty beauty 
advanced towards the window; her eye fell listlessly 
upon the broad domain which called her mistress; 
but the prospect afforded her no pleasure—her heart 
was ashes. 

She had remained in this position about ten 
minutes, when she perceived the old man, mounted 
on his half-starved horse, slowly cantering across 
the lawn. A half-smile of satisfaction lit her 
countenance: she felt certain of success, for she 
possessed the only key to the miser’s heart—gold 
ah she was prepared to use it with no niggard 

and. 

Resuming her seat with forced calmness, she 
endeayoured to collect her thoughts: she felt that 
she had a subtlu although a sordid nature to deal 
with, and that it would require all her woman’s wit 
not to be worsted in the encounter. F 

‘*Not a guinea,” she said, ‘‘ till my purpose is 
rene then let him glut his avarice to the 

u ne 

In a few minutes Dr. Bawtree entered the room. 
He was a man to all appearance about sixty—in 
reality he was much older; but, although thin to 
attenuation, the spare diet with which he sus- 
tained rather than nourished his miserable body, 
as well as the frequent journeys which, in the 
exercise of his profession, he was compelled to 
make, had preserved his health. His appearance 
resembled a clothed skeleton, from which the hand 
of the anatomist had removed all but the muscles 
and sinews, and re-covered them with the loose, 
parchment-like skin. He was dressed in a suit of 
rusty black, with long, thick-soled boots of rusty 
hue—for he seldom indulged in the luxury of 
blacking—drawn to the knee. His eyes were large, 
full, and restless, and sparkled in the deep, hollow 
cavities, overhung by thick, grey brows, like those 
of a rattlesnake just startled in its den. A lean, 
half-starved terrier—the only creature he had eyer 
been known to keep—followed him into the room, 
its tail slunk between its legs, with a thief-like 
expression; 


The language as well as the manner of the prac 
titioner denoted that in early life he must have 
moved in what the world calls good society—they 
were soft and polished; his yoice deep and musical 
as the murmurs of the retiring stream. No one 


knew anything either of his bith, family, or~ 


former life; all attempts to sound him on the 
subject had proved vain; consequently the gossips 
in the neighbourhood suspected a great deal. Al 

that was really known was, that shortly after the 
death of the father of Lady Blanche, Dr. Bawtree 
arrived at Dingley, where he hired an old- 
fashioned house, formerly the residence of the 
stewards of the Earls of Hserick, and commenced 
practice as a medical man. One or two very 
remarkable cures soon brought him into notice, 
and before many years had elapsed he had not 
only the most lucrative, but the most. extensive, 
practice in the county. He had attended the last 
earl in his fatal sickness; all his skill, however, 
had proved unavailing: the young nobleman died, 
and his elder sister became heiress of Dingley. 
The title, as we before stated, was in abeyance, not 
extinct. 

The old man gazed upon Lady Blanche for a 
few moments in silence. A close observer might 
have detected an air of quiet satisfaction in his 
eye, as it read in her pale cheek and the in- 
voluntary quivering of her lip the storm of evil 
passions which the veil of artificial calmness could 
not hide. 

“You are ill, lady,” he said in a low, musical 
voice, at the same time extending his hand to feel 
her pulse. ‘ 

“In mind, Bawtree, in mind—I heed not the 
body’s pain. Have you seen Alice ?” 

‘I have.” 

There was a pause, during which the beautiful 
creature fixed her glance upon him asif to read 
his very soul. She had waited in the expectation 


that he would be the first to allude to the subject 


of the communication she had received; but the 
man of science remained cold and impassive a8 
the marble statue of Silence. Lady Blanche could 
not endure the suspense; starting from her chair, 
she paced the room once or twice in violent agita- 
tion; then, as if nerved by some sudden resolu- 
tion, suggdenly paused opposite to him. ‘Their 
glances met; there was encouragement in his for 
her to proceed. ; 

«She has explained to you my wishes?” 

“She has.” : 

‘And you will comply with them?” demanded 
the heiress. ‘‘ You will aid me to prevent those 
who haye trampled on my heart from triumph- 
ing over it? This child—this expected heir, who 
is to rob me of my heritage—the seal upon the 
bond of their happiness and wy misery—you 
will—” and she lowered her yoice to a whisper, 
which fell upon the ear of her visitor like the hiss 
of a dying serpent—‘ you will conceal or—— 
Man, man,” : 
shame, ‘“‘you know what I would ask! Wring 
not the humiliating words from my torn heart! 
but answer me—what am I to expect?” ; 

‘All that I can do to prove my service,” said 
Bawtree, to whom her agony ard excitement, from 
some secret cause, gave exquisite pleasure. : 

A sigh of deep-drawn pleasure, like that which 
announces the unexpected relief from acute suffer- 
ing, broke from the bosom of Lady Blanche as she 
sank carelessly back upon her seat. 

‘‘ Well—the price?” she added, carelessly. 

‘The risk will be great,”’ he observed. 

“T know it, and it shall be paid for.” 

‘Tho child will be the heir of Dingley and Grey- 
stone,” he continued; ‘‘ unless, indeed, you marry, 
and have issue.” 

‘*T marry!” almost shrieked the heiress; ‘‘ with 
a heart in which the springs of affection are for 
ever dried! Pledge at the altar a polluted yow, 
and—but why do I speak of such things to thee? 
Thy price, man!” she continued, in a tone of con- 
tempt, which showed that all the angel was not ex- 
tinct within her—‘‘thy price ?”’ 

‘‘Let us clearly understand each other,” said Dr. 
Bawtree. ‘‘ You wish me to substitute the body 
of a still-born infant for your sister’s living child!” 


Trac- 


she added, with-a passionate burst of © . 
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Ra S ah Yes.” 
_ *And what amI to do with the young heir— 


destroy ——” 

““What !” exclaimed Lady Blanche; ‘‘ have I 
fallen so low that you should think me capable of 
murder? Shame, man, shame!” 

The look of disgust and horror which accom- 
panied her words proved that the speaker was 
sincere. 

‘““It would not be the first time,’ observed her 
visitor, calmly, ‘‘that kindred blood has been 
shed by those of your race! Like Cadmus’ brood, 
they are doomed to destroy each other!” 

The heiress eyed him with a look of painful 
surprise, doubt, and terror ; for he had alluded to an 
event in the history of her family which she 
imagined a secret to all except herself. 

“You mean my father and his wretched 
brother ?” 

“Geoffrey, the outcast and betrayed,” added the 
doctor, finishing the sentence for her. 

“* And how learnt you thatfearful circumstance?” 
she demanded. SOR 

A faint smile played upon the thin lips of her 
visitor, but vanished in a moment. 

‘‘ Explain!” said the lady. ? 

‘‘Nothing more easy. The physician’s office, 
like the confessor’s, makes him acquainted with 
strange secrets. I learnt it partly from the dead, 


partly from the living ; a thread so fine that the 


common eye could scarcely perceive it, is to me a 
clue easy and palpable. Enough, I know it; and 
now,” continued her singular visitor, ‘‘to the pur- 

ose for which I was sent. How is the infant to 

disposed of P” 

«‘T have thought of that,” replied the lady, 
all her thoughts reverting to the channel from 
which surprise had for an instant diverted them. 
“You have frequently noticed in your ride 
through Dingley a gipsy encampment in the 
north wood ?” 

— “T have.” 

‘*Madge Lee, the head of the wandering tribe, 
has for many years found shelter on my lands. 
Once when the arm of the law was raised to strike 
my father, from some unknown service, she inter- 
posed her influence to save him.” 

‘* Unknown service ?” repeated the doctor with 
a smile. 

‘** At least to me,’’ observed the heiress. ‘‘ The 
creature is grateful, and at a word or token from 
me will risk body or soul to serve mo. The little 
Me must be given to her charge. I will see 

er.” 
“Will that be prudent? Curious eyes will be 
upon you. What will be thought if the Lady 
Blanche, whose proud step has never yet been 
heard in the cottage of the poor, should be noticed 
visiting the tents of the outcasts of the earth? 
Better intrust me with the token, lady.” 

“Thou art a strange being!” replied the heiress, 


~ with an expression of surprise which denoted that 


she was more and more interested as their con- 
ference proceeded. ‘‘ Perhaps thou canst name the 
token that should serve between us?” 

‘‘T can,” said Bawtree calmly. 

‘* Name it.” 

‘‘ The half of a wedding ring. She is bound by 
oath, and Madge Lee will not break the vow of 
her race ; at the sight of it she will do your bidding. 
Had you known the real purport of the token,”’ 
he added, ‘“‘perhaps you would haye used it 
differently ?”” 

“Do you know it ?” demanded the astonished 
Blanche, who could not comprehend how a man, 
whom all believed a stranger in that part of the 
world, should be so intimately acquainted with 
the history of the past. 

“T do.” 

‘‘Name it!” ; 

“That I refuse,” said Bawtree, ‘to prove that 
I am worthy of confidence. I break not faith 
either with the living or the dead.” 

‘*No matter what the purport!” said the lady, 
passionately; ‘‘it cannot serve me in greater- 
need than at the present. Thou shalt have the 
token.” : 

“It must be directly, then, for by midnight 


there will either be joy or sorrow at Greystone ! 
The hour which the anxious mother counts on is at 
hand!” 

“So near! Art sure?” 

“There is little concealed from science. When 
I lay my finger on the sick man’s pulse I can tell 
how many strokes it has yet to beat ere it be stilled 
for ever. By midnight—I repeat it—the infant 
will be born.” 

‘The heiress started from her chair, and opening 
a cabinet which stood under the portrait of her 
father took from a secret drawer the token. It was 
the half of a wedding ring tied with a piece of 
faded blue ribbon. While thus occupied, the half- 
starved terrier, which had followed her visitor into 
the room, began barking furiously at the edge of 
the sofa from which she had risen—the sound 
jarred the nerves both of Bawtree and Lady 
Blanche; the former rose from his seat and droye 
the animal from the room. 

“Tis strange,” he said ; ‘‘ Lanch is generally so 
quiet.” 

The deep interest which he felt in the subject of 
their conversation, however, soon banished the 
incident from his mind. 

‘“‘There is the token,” said Lady Blanche, 
Piecing the broken ring in his hand; ‘‘ and now the 
price?” 

“Three thousand pounds.” 

“Targe as it it 1 will not huxter with thee. 
Let the infant be given to the care of Madge Lee, 
and come in the morning for thy recompense. It 
shall be paid thee down in gold—bright gold! the 
idol of most hearts —the god of thine!” 

‘Gold is not the worst idol,’ observed Bawtreo, 
unmoyed by the sneer; ‘‘frequently it is but the 
means unto an end. Farewell. Much is to be 
done, and time presses. In the morning I shall 
claim the recompense.” 

“It shall be ready,” observed Lady Blanche 
carelessly—‘‘ waiting thee here.” 

With a slight inclination of the head the man of 
science took his leave, and in a few minutes might 
be seen trotting on his meagre pony over the lawn 
in the direction of Dingley Wood, the residence of 
the old gipsy woman and her tribe. Blanche stood 
at the window, gazing after him in silence. 

“‘A dangerous confidant,” she murmured at last, 
‘that I have chosen! He thinks to become master 
of my destiny. Dark and subtle as he is, he has 
yot to learn that tho deep resolution of a heart 
like mine can baffle even his cunning. Let him 
but keep his promise, and I care not for the rest. 
I cannot breathe here!” she added; ‘“‘ the portrait 
of my dead father seems to frown upon me! Air 
—I must have air! Reflection is madness! 
Heaven, what a blight has fallen upon me! What 
a wreck havo blighted affection and wounded pride 
made of me! The world, too—the cold, mis- 
judging world, envies the wealthy heiress—thinks 
her happy! Could it read her heart, the poorest 
peasant on my estate would thank her fate it was 
not cast ike mine!” : 

With a trembling hand she caught up a lace veil 
from the table near, threw it carelessly over her 
head, and left the house to cool the fever of her 
blood in the fresh air of Dingley Park. 

Scarcely had she gone when a female about 
thitty years of age, whose dress denoted that she 
was one of the upper servants of the family, 
dragged her form from under the sofa, where she 
had been a concealed witness of the conversation 
between Dr. Bawtree and her mistress. The 
instinct of the dog had nearly betrayed her, and 
her countenance was pale with terror at the risk 
she had run. 

Seating herself at the table, she hastily wrote 
a few lines, placed them in her bosom, and left 
the house, directing her steps in an opposite 
course to that which her mistress had taken. 
Gliding through the shrubbery, she reached the 
park gate unperceived, and, slipping into the lane, 
looked anxiously about, as if she expected to meet 
some one. 

‘‘ Not here P” she said. 
self.” 

Tho speaker, whose features in their natural 
state denoted both cunning and resolution, 


“Then I must.go my- 


advanced with hasty steps down the lane. She 
had not proceeded far before she encountered a 

room in the livery of Lord Digby. No sooner did 
Fa perceive her than he hastened to meet her. 

“Ts it thus you keep watch?” sho demanded, 
sharply. : 

‘Don’t be angry, Mistress Ann,” replied the 
fellow. ‘‘I was tired of waiting, and did but step 
to the village, to——” ; 

“To sit and drink with your companions,” 
added the woman, tartly. ‘‘ There, mount your 
horse, and spare neither whip nor spur, neck nor 
limbs, till you haye given this into my lord’s 
hands. You know the recompense.” 

‘All right,” said the young man. ‘But hark 
yo, Mistress Ann, not a word of my loitering on 
the way—my lord is so passionate.” 

‘‘Merit my silence by using good speed now; 
every moment is of the utmost consequence.” 

The fellow went over the hedge, as the shortest 
road to the village where he had left his horse, 
and was out of sightin an instant. Ann, witha 
thoughtful countenance, returned to Dingley 
Manor. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The gipsy leads a merry life 
Under the greenwood tree ; 
He knows no care, he fears no strife— 
His heart, like his wild path, is free.” 


Rosin GoopFELLOW. 


The north wood, or, as it was more commonly 
called, Dingley Chase, was the remains of one of 
those large, straggling forests, in which our 
Norman ancestors so much delighted; it extended 
over a large tract of country, diversified by hill 
and dale. Most of the trees were of giant growth, 
and had withstood the storms of ages. Where 
they had been thinned by time or the axe, young 
ones were springing up to replace them. In one 
of the shaded nooks the gipsy tribe of which 
Madge Lee was the head had, from time imme- 
morial, pitched their tents. Thieves and poachers 
as they notoriously were, they, either from fear 
or cunning, respected the game which was strictly 
preserved around them—on the same principle, 
perhaps, that the fox goes from its den in search 
of prey, committing few devastations in its own 
immediate neighbourhood. ; 

The encampment consisted of six or seven 
tents, closely clustered together, and one large 
one, of more pretending appearance than the 
rest, at a short distance apart—this was the 
residence of Madge, who, from her great age and 
superior knowledge, was regarded with super- 
stitious reverence by all her tribe; young and old 
equally looked up to and obeyed her. ; 

The last rays of the setting sun were peering 
through the still green foliage. Most of the 
stragglers had returned to their tents; some were 
listlessly basking on the moss-coyered bank; the 
women were busily occupied in preparing the even- 
ing repast, which some distant farmer’s plundered 
barn-yard had supplied; and the noisy, swarthy, 
merry, ragged children, were rolling and playing on 
the sward, making the woods ring again with their 
cheerful laugh. 

“Zara!” exclaimed a fine, dark-looking fellow, 
to a tall girl, who was bueily occupied in singe- 
ing the feathers from a goose over the crackling 
flames of a wood fire; ‘‘quick! the juke gives 
mouth.” 3 

The girl paused in’ her occupation, listened, and 
distinctly heard the baying of the dog. 

‘‘Tt’s only the pup,” she replied. ‘‘ Beezer””— 
that was the old hound—‘‘is silent. Thero is 
nothing to fear; besides,” she added, with a laugh, 
which displayed a row of pearls between her ruddy 
lips which a duchess might have envied, ‘‘it’s all 
right—not a feather to swear by. Tho sharpest 
beak of them all would be puzzled to tell whose 
yerd the kamer came from.” ‘ : 

Carefully wiping the singed bird with some wet 
dock-leayes, the speaker cut-it into pieces, and 
placed the parts in the pot simmering over the fire, 
which emitted, upon the lid being raised, a sayoury 
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odour of leeks and mushrooms. The man still 
listened ; his practised ear soon detected the tramp 
of a horse, and in a few moments the gaunt figure 
of Dr. Bawtreo made its appearance, slowly riding 
down the dell. 

“T am right,” he said, ‘‘ the cowan is here.” 

‘‘And what if he is?” replied the girl, petu- 
lantly ; ‘‘it’s only the learned doctor, who, men 
say, knows more than Madge herself of herbs and 
plants, whom we have so often seen in the woods 
gathering the nightshade and the toadstools from 
the trunks of the rotten trees. He is more eyil 
than we are, the old poisoner! I would sooner die 
like a water-rat in its hole, than let him docter me.” 

By this time Bawtree had reached the tents, and, 
drawing the rein of his pony, demanded of the 
speaker where Madge was. 

The man pointed to the larger tent, at the 
entrance of which the aged crone was seated, 
rocking herself to and fro, singing in a cracked 
voice the snatch of a ballad which had half-faded 
from her memory. 

“‘T must speak with her.” 

“You will scarcely get an answer,” observed the 
girl; ‘when she is in one of those moods a pistol 
fired at her ear would fail to rouse her. However, 
you can but try.” 

Dismounting from the pony, which he tied to 
one of the trees near the tent, the messenger of 
Lady Blanche slowly approached the spot where 
Madge was seated. As he reached it, he caught 
the words of a ballad which brought back many a 
bitter recollection, for he had heard it often in his 
youth. 

“Come, gentle May, 

Spring for thy sweet breath is sighing, 
Fading away. 

The cold storms of winter are dying, 
And maidens fair 

Are seeking woodland bowers, 
To deck their hair 

With wreaths of thy beautiful flowers.” 


“T forget the rest,” muttered the old woman; 
‘Cand that’s strange, for I haye sung it often— 
often—in the green woods of Dingley. Those 
were happy times! I was not hunted then from 
the lanes of merry England like a wild cat ora fox.” 

“An old song,” thought Bawtree, ‘‘and a sad 
tune; strange that she should be singing it at 
such a moment.” 

He advanced, and seated himself beside her in 
silence. He knew that at her great ago any 
sudden emotion might upset the little that remained 
of energy and memory. The old woman at first 
took no notice of him, but gradually a gleam of 
cunning and intelligence lighted in her dim eyes, 
and she cast from time to time furtive glances of 
suspicion which showed that her intelligence was 
partly awakened. When the man of science saw 
that, he ventured to address her. 


‘Madge Lee,” he gently whispered in her ear. . 


A low chuckle broke from the hag, as she 
muttered : 

**Come at last—come at last!” 

‘“You seem to expect me?” , 

Madge looked upon him for a moment in 
silence. The thousand wrinkles in her skinny 
face, drawn and puckered by age, gave a mummy- 
like expression to her sunburnt countenance, as 
she slowly turned her eyes upon him. 

‘“*T have long expected you,” she said. 

iM ossible! since till this day I knew not that 
I should have occasion to seek you.” 

“But J did,” replied the old woman, sharply; 
‘it is impossible that either of our bones should 
rest in the earth without this meeting. I haye 
foreseen it since—since——” 

Here the memory of the old woman began to 
fail her, and she burst out in a snatch of another 
ballad : 3 
‘* 'There’s blood on his hand, a scar on his breast; 

Where his foot-print falls is a snare ; 

Those who have crossed his path had best 

Of the serpent’s sting beware.” 


Bawtree frowned; there was something in the 
words which Madge mumbled, rather than sang, 
which recalled unpleasant recollections. 
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“It is impossible she should know me,” he 
thought; ‘‘she has not seen me since I was a boy. 
The mother who bore me, could she rise from her 
graye, would not recegnise me now.” . 

‘“‘ Madge,” he said, ‘‘I bring youa token.” _ 

“Token!” repeated the old gipsy; ‘‘is it a 
broken sword—broken when two brothers fought 
like mad fools in the bonny woods of Dingley— 
when one was left for dead and one dishonoured f 
T see them now!” she added; ‘‘ Cain and Abel! 
How the earth trembles “neath their fierce tramp ! 
Tis the curse of their raco—blood—kindred blood— 
the curse of the house of Hserick.” : 

During these brief and, to our readers, unin- 
telligible words, large drops of perspiration fell 
from the brow of Bawtree. Bitterly in his heart 
did he curse the memory of the woman, and the 
scene it had recalled. ; 

“TI must end this,” he thought; ‘‘and give a 
fresh current to her ideas, or we shall have more 
recollections revived than will be convenient.” __ 

Without uttering another word he drew from his 
pocket the broken ring, and placed it in her hand. 

It was singular to observe the effect which the 
broken ring produced upon the memory of the old 

ipsy. Asif she had received an electric shock, 
she shook off the weight of years, and in an instant 
intelligence and memory became as perfect as in 
the days of her youth. 

‘¢ And what,” she demanded, ‘‘ can the heiress of 
Dingley have to request of the gipsy Madge—gold ? 
—she lacks it not; pride /—she has more than the 
share of her race.” 

‘She wishes you to receive an infant, newly- 
born, and rear it amongst your people as your own.” 

“Ts it hers?” 

‘*No.” 

‘‘T was a fool to ask the question,” said Madge, 
sharply ; ‘‘she is too proud to stoop to folly, but 
not too good to seek reyenge—it is her fate. Whose 
child is it?” 

“T may not tell you,” replied the messenger. 

‘‘Tt matters not—shall I tell you ?—her sister’s ; 
the poor kind girl’s, whom Heayen has preserved 
from the fierce passions of her race. You must have 
plotted rarely to have worked this!” 

‘‘ Not so—it is her own act and seeking.” 

‘‘ But it plays your game as well. What does it 
matter to me ? I am bound to do her behests. Her 
brother is gone—one bar removed, and another 
will soon follow; but beware the last—it will be a 
fierce struggle between you.” 

‘‘T donot understand you?” faltered Bawtree. 
“‘ Speak plainly ! ” 

Madge burst into a loud, scornful laugh. 

‘*T will,” she said. ‘‘ You would shed the blood 
of the infant if you dared! But you remember the 
ancient prophecy of the house of Hserick, that ill- 
blood should exist between the nearest ; but woe 
to him whose hand should shed it! Now, away. 
Tell the Lady Blanche that the gipsy will keep her 
oath! The child shall be reared in her tent—care, 
nurture—care, nurture!” 

The old crone seated herself upon the sward, and 
began rocking herself to and fro like a person in 
pain. Not all Bawtree’s attempts could draw 
another word from her shriyvelled lips. He left 
her with a secret curse, and resolved, if possible, 
to remove her from his path. No sooner was he 
out of sight than Madge, raising a whistle to her 
mouth, blew thrice. <A stout, strong-built fellow 
rose from the group where he was sitting, and 
advanced respectfully towards her. 

‘¢ Your will, mother?” he said. 

“Follow that man—creep like a snake in the 
grass—lose notsight of him for an instant. If he 
enters a house, wait; even if famine clings to you 
till he quits it, leave him not till he has returned to 
my tent.” 

The man who had received the command so 
imperiously given drew his belt tightly round him 
and darted into the wood, where a winding path 
7 by the side of the road which Dr. Bawtree had 

aken. 

With an air of satisfaction the old woman 
resumed her seat, and began chanting the ballad 
which the interview had interrupted. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHE WISHED TO MAKE HER WILL. 


‘«T have been referred to you, sir,” said a middle- 
aged lady the other day, entering the office of a 


young lawyer in the city. ‘‘ I have some important 


usiness I wish attended to, and at once.” 

‘‘Take a seat, madam,” said the lawyer, rising 
and offering his visitur a chair, ‘‘ you say your 
business is of an urgent nature P” 

“Yes,” said the lady, taking from her bag a 
bundle of papers. ‘‘I haye come to the conclusion 
that it should be done at once.” 

‘You will please be kind enough to give me the 
facts in the case,” said the young lawyer, visions of 
a at fee crossing his mind as he glanced oyer the 
lady’s rich attire. 

“Well, you see, Iam getting on in life, and I 
have made up my mind to make my will,” said the 
lady, fumbling nervously at the papers in her lap. 
“‘T don’t care to haye people fighting over me 
after—after I’m dead, you know,” and she gaye a 
suspiciously hollow little laugh. 

“No, of course not. It is always better to have 
such things settled in time,” said the lawyer, 
taking up his pen, ‘‘now whom do you wish to 
make executor of your property ?” 

“Make what?” asked the lady. 

‘‘'Whom do you wish to take charge of the 
division of your property P” 

“Oh yes,” said the lady, ‘‘I understand. You 
see you professional pore haye such queer ways 
of talking. Do you know, I haye a brother who 
is studying to be an engineer, or surveyor, or 
something, and I really believe he delights in 
bringing out the most outlandish names when talk- 
ing tome. The other evening I happened to men- 
tion the building of the bridge, and he commenced 
to talk about trusses, girders, elevations, and a lot 
more, thatI was really all mixed up. Speaking of the 
bridge, do you know that I had an invitation to 
cross on that little footpath, but I wouldn’t do it 
for worlds. No, Iam sure I should jump off or 
do something horrible of that sort. I don’t see 
how ladies can be so bold, but nowadays they will 
do almost anything daring. I really believe they 
will hire themselves out as sailors before long. I 
know I should never make a good sailor. I crossed 
last summer and had a terrible time. Do you 
know I was seasick the whole time. Yes, and 
everything I tried to prevent it only made me more 
ill, and——” 

“You will excuse me, madam,” said the lawyer, 
‘for interrupting you, but you were about to say 
in relation to your will——” 

“Oh yes,” said the lady laughing. ‘‘Do you 
know, I had quite forgottenit. One gets interested, 
you know, very often in that way. I haye a 
cousin who is the most absent-minded creature you 
eyer saw. Lactually believe that girl will forget 
to be on hand at her own wedding. She isn’t 
engaged yet, though, and I hope she won’t be for 
some time, poor soul! It really makes me sad to 
see girls become engaged nowadays. The men are 
grown to be so unreliable. I heard of a very sad 
case only the other day. A couple had not been 
married over——” 

“Madam,” said the lawyer, ‘‘don’t you think it 
would be well to come to the will?” ‘ 

‘Oh yes, of course,” said the lady; ‘‘I’m s0 

lad you reminded me. I have the reputation of 
Pace such a talker. I’m nota bit like my sister, 
either. She never says a word from morning till 
night, Iam sureit is better to say something now 
and then. They say we women out-talk your side 
of the house, but i do not believe it. I am ac- 
quainted with a gentleman who can beat me all to 
pieces in talking, and he never says anything either. 
Now I can stand a good talker if they only throw 
out some ideas,” : 

‘‘Madam,” said the lawyer, rising and glancing 
at his watch, ‘‘I find I have five minutes in which 
to reach the court-room and be in time for the call- 
ing of a case. We will attend to you another day, 
when I have five or six hours or so on my hands,” 
and he bowed the astonished lady out*before she 
had time to open a fresh battery of words upon 
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Letters from Reabhers, 


Correspondence for this page is invited, 


PPP PLP PPP ADAP AAA L LLP BLL LPP LELYLYLLILYPYLILOEIEILUEIOO™—™" 
BEG OR STEAL?—WHICH IS THE MOST 
DISHONOURABLE P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparm Moments.” 


Srr,—The following subject was under dis- 

sussion the other evening at a club. Perhaps you 
or some of your readers can find an answer. — 
a man is starving, should he beg or steal? Which 
is the least dishonourable? Most men would be 
guilty of one or the other, I think, if actual 
starvation met them face to face. Now, stealing 
or begging are both crimes in law, but the latter 
is tolerated unless the beggar becomes a public 
nuisance. I contend, however, that the man who 
begs when he knows he will be unable to repay 
the money, commits a more dishonourable act 
than the man who steals. ‘The latter at least 
risks his liberty and whatever reputation he may 
possess, and is therefore to a certain extent 
courageous; the former risks nothing. Both aro 
attempting to get something for nothing, but 
one is determined to do it without risking his 
own precious skin. 

Of course the proper thing to be done by a man 
who is starying is to seek relief at the nearest 
casual ward. But this is not always practicable. 
There are some people, finding themselves face to 
face with beggary, who know nothing about the 
ways of casual wards or the tricks of the pro- 
fessional ‘‘casual.” They know that they are 
starving, and they do not like it; so they either 
beg or steal. 

Perhaps some of your readers will favour us 
with their opinions as to which, in their opinion, is 
the least dishonourable. 

Yours truly, 


AUTOLYOUS, 
20: 
DOES IT PAY TO KEEP A DIARY ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE Moments.” 


Sir,—The year 1891 having vanished for ever, 
I can breathe freely, and am able to find.time to 
write to you. It has been a terrible year tome. 
My business affairs have prospered—in that respect 
I have no cause for complaint—but my face is 
lined with marks of care, my once raven locks are 
turning grey, and my friends tell me I have aged 
ten years during the last twelve months. The 
fact is, sir, I was beguiled at the close of 1890 to 
make a wager that I would keep a diary through 
the ensuing year. I have won the wager, but, 
alas! at what cost! Iam awreck, sir, a shattered 
wreck of my former self. By the terms of the 
wager I was not to omit a single day without 
making an entry. Iam not a man of methodical 
habits, and I assure you the keeping of that odious 
daily record of my life became a loathsome burden 
tome. I goton all right for the first week, but 
after that 1t gradually became a horrible task until 
the Worry of it nearly drove me mad. 

I could go nowhere to stay away from home for 
the night without taking the wretched volume with 


me. 
Throughout the long, weary months which haye 
passed it has lanka ae x 
My wife. who was to have half the proceeds of 
the wager if I won, greeted me every evening, not 
_ with the usual words of welcome, but with the 
hateful formula, ‘‘ Don’t forget the diary, dear.” 
One night I was at a friend’s house, and I lost 
the last train home. It was raining in a 
beautifully persevering way, and my friends asked 
me to stay the night. I was on the point of accept- 
ing the invitation when a vision of my diary 
tucked away in my desk at home rose before my 
eyes. } 
I walked five miles through the rain, 
arrived home at 2 a.m. 
occasion : 
“2am, Am wet through; am miserable; wife 
cross; confound the diary.” 


and 


This is the entry on that 


On other occasions I haye forgotten the thing 
until comfortably tucked up in bed. Then I haye 
had to crawl out, and shivering (it has always 
been cold on these occasions) I have crept down- 
stairs in the dark, barked my shins half a dozen 
times, and by the light of a lucifer match have 
dashed down a few words in the hateful book. 

And now, at the end of the year, what is the 
use of the yolume? What is it but an insane 
record of insignificant trivialities ? 

A number of famous folk, from that delightful 
old gentleman Benjamin Franklin downwards, have 
advocated the keeping of a diary. But, sir, can 
any of your readers declare honestly that they 
have ever profited in any way by doing so? The 
experience of others may haye been more 
fortunate than mine. If so, I should like to 


hear of it. 


Yours in relief, 
JUGGINS. 


P §.—Sir, the last straw! Jones has written mo 
to say that I have lost the wager. It appears that 
one of the conditions was that one entry should be 
made every day. Alas! the days endwith midnight, 
and that entry dated 2.a.m. therefore doesn’tcount. 
I owe Jones £5 sir ; my hand trembles. I can say no 


“more. : 


20: 


WHY ARE ENGLISHMEN UNSOCIABLE 
WHEN TRAVELLING ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE Moments.” 


Srr,—I have just returned from America after 
an absence of several years, and although on every 
hand I am delighted by the old English manners 
and customs I gee around me, there are one or two 
habits of my fellow-countryman which strike me 
as odd, to say the least. 

Why in the world are we so gloomily unsociable 
and reserved ? 

I jump into a railway carriage, a tram, or an 
omnibus and sit face to face with a fellow human 
creature ; but etiquette, or custom, or whatever it 
is, declares that we must not exchange a single 
word. 

Ti I venture to speak, the chances are that I am 
snubbed unmercifully. 

Why is this? Surely no harm could possibly 

follow from the exchange of a few words, while the 
tedium of a journey would certainly be relieved. 
The fact is, that Englishmen live too much to 
themselves. Their characters would be improved 
did they but take the trouble to exchange ideas 
with the occasional acquaintances they meet on 
life’s journey. 
Foreigners, judging from superficial observa- 
tion, imagine that the unsociability of English 
trayellers is due to pride and surliness. I do 
not think this is the case, however. Hnglishmen 
are naturally shy and reserved, and rather than 
risk a snub they will take a three hundred mile 
railway journey without uttering a word. But, 
whatever the reason, the English habit of per- 
petual silence isa foolish one, and renders them 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. 


Yours obediently, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN. 
Hotel Métropole, London. 


20: 


IS THE ROBIN A SACRED BIRD? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spann Moments.” 


Dear Sir,—Shortly after Christmas I happened 
to be walking through a village a little way out of 
London, and I ‘saw a couple of boys stoning 
sparrows. Suddenly ono of them seized the other’s 
arm with the ejaculation : 

_ © Took out, Bill, that’s a robin!” 

The warning was quite sufficient, and the red- 
breast was left undisturbed. 

I discovered afterwards that in many districts it 
is considered unlucky to hurt a robin. 

Can any of your readers give the origin of this 
superstition? Most of the rural superstitions in 
England are yery silly and eyen harmful; it is 

2 


pleasant, therefore, to come across one which tends 
to protect any members of the bird creation from 
cruelty. ; 

It has occurred to me thatthe remarkable tameness 
of the robin and its freedom from fear may be due to 
this superstition. But if the robin is sacred in 
England, like the white elephant in India, and 
the abaltross among mariners, whence comes the 
pleasant superstition? Probably the crimson 
breast has something to do with it. This 
distinctive mark naturally seized the imagination 
of those poetically inclined in past times. Thus 
we find the robin in several legends. There is 
one, I think, which says that the little bird took 
comfort to Christ when on the Cross, and that 
the red breast is duo to the drops of blood which 
fell from our Saviour’s hands. Another tells 
how robin carried drops of water to the tortured 
souls in purgatory, and that his breast was 
scorched with the flames. 

But this is the only light I can throw upon the 
subject. 

It does not seem sufficient to account for a 
superstition which, in these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, is strong enough to hold the 
hand of a young, mischief-loving, stone-throwing, 
English yokel. 

Trusting some of your readers will be able to 
supply further interesting facts upon this subject, 
Iam, yours, &e., 

Foix-Lore,. 
a 


He: ‘‘I never saw clothing so cheap ag itis now. 
Any man can dress like a gentleman.” 
She: ‘‘ Yes, indeed. So can the ladies.” 
——:0:—— 
Tramp (to farmer): 
strangers P 


Farmer (reassuringly) : ‘‘ Yes, come on—Towser 
never refused to eat one yet.” 


“Does your dog like 


—:0:—— 


Jackson: ‘‘Talking about literary style, there 

goes a man noted for his finished sentences.” 
Binkson: ‘‘Indeed? Is ho is a novelist ?” 
‘“*No; he is an ex-convict.” 


SPEGIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


As an extra inducement to new readers to take “SPARE 
MOMENTS” regularly in future, and in addition to the splendid 
serial story ‘* Minnigrey,’’ which starts this week, we offer the 
following special prizes for competition. 


A £5 NOTE 


will be given to the person who most accurately estimates the 
sale of this issue of ‘SPARE MOMENTS ” (the Plate Number). 
As a guide to competitors, we may say that of the first plate, 
entitled ‘‘ SPARE MOMENTS,” we sold 262,880 copies; of the one 
entitled ‘ HAPPY MOMENTS,” 251,572. 

On the 4th advertisement page will be found printed in the 
margin a coupon. Competitors must fillin their estimate on this 
coupon and keepit. In the next three issues, Nos. 162, 163, and 
164, a similar coupon will be printed in the margin of one ef the 
advertisement pages. When the four coupons have appeared, 
competitors must cut them out, paste them in their order ona 
small sheet of paper, writing full name and address at the bottom, 
and forward them to the “Estimate Editor’ of ‘SPARE 
MOMENTS,” 12, 13, and 14, Petter-lane, 8.0. The estimate must 
be filled in on the coupon for thisissue (161) enly, The 1em ining 
three are simply for the purpose of proving that the competitor 
has been a purchaser ‘or the four weeks, 

Hach rerson may send in as many estimates as he or she chooses, 
but each estimate must be accompanied by thp three additional 
coupons, so that if you wish to forward two estimates you must 
purchase two copies each of Nos. 161, 162, 163, and 164, cut ont 
the 8 coupons and send them in with your predictions, You will 
then be entitled to two chances The copies from which you cut 
the coupons, we want you, as a special favour, to give to friends 
who do not take in our journal, so that they may havean oppor- 
tunity of commencing the grand romance of “ Minnigrey.’”’ All 
goupons must reach us on or before Wednesday the 10th of 
Febrvary. 
February, 


The result will be announced in No. 167, dated 27tb 


A £10 NOTE 


will be given to the person who counts most correctly the number 
of times the letter “A” occurs on the filth advertisement 
page of this wesk’s number (161). Every ‘‘ A,’ capital and small, 
wherever it occurs, is to be counted. All Lists to arrive at ** SPARE 
MOMENTS” offices, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, not later than 
the 20th inst., and to be addressed to the * Counting Bditor.” 

Bach List to be accompanied by an entrance fee of sixpence in 
stamps. The whole of the fees will be distributed amongst readers 
as prizes in competitions to be announced in future numbers. The 
£10 which we our evles give will not be divided, but will be given 
to the sender of the first correct list opened, 

The result will appear in No 164, 
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Be ie ee — 


Gagaries in Gerse, 
———EE—E 
BY W. E. MANNING. 


OUR PROTECTORS. 


Which is the flag that can always strike fear 
To all foemen on lard or at sea ? 

What other flag but the British is known 
As the symbol of liberty ? 

It calls for respect from friends and from foes, 
Where’er it may be unfurled, 

*Tis the friend of the helpless ; protection it gives 
Throughout the whole length of the world. 


The sons of the Shamrock,the Thistle, and Rose, 
Have proved to the world in the past 

How they punish a slight, or an insult avenge, 
Which on the old flag has been cast. 

Those glorious deeds, whica their forefathers 

wrought, : 

On green fields, on sea, or on plain, 

Still linger in mem’ry, and act as a spur 
To the lads that can do them again. 


Be it Army or Navy, it matters not which, 
They are stubborn and true to the core ; 

They’ll fight side by side, and stand blade by blade, 
As did those old heroes of yore. 

As tho greatost of nations they know we now 

stand, 

And shall be—as ever we've been, 

And when dangers threaten they’re ready to yield 
Their lives to their country and Queen, 


Our firemen are ready when duty says ‘‘ go,” 
No thought of a danger have they ; 
Though death stands before them their lives they 
will give, 
For they know but one word—that’s ‘‘ obey. 
At night, when the city in calm slumber sleeps, 
They’re ready for call undismayed, 
No danger can daunt them, no peril strike fear 
To the hearts of our gallant Brigade. 


And who can forget the men who protect 
Our cities by day and by night? 

Their names figure, too, on the roll of the brave 
Who have died in a desperate fight. 

Unaided, alone, through streets dark and drear, 
The constable hourly roams, 

Prepared for all danger, prepared to yield life, 
While protecting our rights and our homes. 


__ > 


CHORUS OF EDITORS. 
(With apologies to Mr. W. S. Gilberts) 


The poets that bloom in the spring, 
Tra-la, 
Are preparing their mystical odes; 
And soon they’ll be having their fling, 
Tra-la, 
When winter is well on the wing, 
Tra-la, 
They'll be bringing their efforts in loads. 
But times, though af Acie dy we will not be behind ; 
Arrangements we’re making of mystical kind, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, Tra-la-la-la-la, 
For the po. ts that bloom in the spring. 


” 


The poets that bloom in the spring, 
Tra-la, 
A welcome will always receive; 
A welcome fit for a king, 


With a most ingenious thing 
Tra-la, 
That poor mortal brain could conceive. 
We're superintending a long-wanted boon ; 
No use shall we have for a fighting man soon, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, Tra-la-la-la-la, 
For the poets that bloom in the spring. 


Oh, ye poets who bloom in the spring, 
Tra-la, 
"Tis only but right you should know, 
That this little, wonderful thing, 
Tra-la, 
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Which works with a pull of a string, 
Tra-la, 
Conducts you with ease down below. 

And while in seclusion you moodily stay, 
Your diet will consist of ‘‘ odes” thrice a day, 

Tra-la-la-la-la, Tra-la-la-la-la, 
By your brothers who bloom in the spring. 

ES 


WOMAN. 


If you want a secret known, 
Tell a woman ; 
Say you trust in her alone— 
As a woman. 
You may bet the brightest star, 
As you know what ladies are, 
"Twill soon be known afar 
If she’s a woman. 
If you want to win the hand 
Of a woman, 
Try to make her understand 
She’s the woman ; 
The one of all the rest ; 
The fairest and the best, 
She'll accept you— or I’m blessed 
If she’s a woman. 
If you want to win the aid 
f a woman, 
Treat her as a sweet young maid, 
Not a woman ; 
Tell your trouble, spick and span, 
Say you cannot trust a man; 
That'll work, if nought else can, 
If she’s a woman. 
If a mother’s pride you’d touch— 
And she’s a woman— 
Try and emulate the clutch 
Of a woman; 
Take her cherubs one by one 
On your knee—and call it fun— 
And the trick is neatly done, 
If she’s a woman, 
But if you'd live at ease 
With a woman, 
Just mind your Q’s and P's 
For she’s a woman; 
And you'll always find in life, 
Be she mother, sister, wife, 
She’s the first to stir up strife— 
For she’s a woman. 
But give justice where ’tis due, 
E’en to a woman; 
Ill admit there are a few 
Real good women 
So if you find one by the way, 
Who'll love, honour, and obey ; 
You can clap your hands and say 
You’ve found a woman. 


—_—--> -—__—_—. 


KING OF MY LOVE. 


One look, one word, I long from thee 
To ease the love I vainly hide ; 
But friendship only smiles on me, 
When thou art standing by my side. 
My lips are sealed, I cannot speak 
The hopes within my heart that dwell ; 
I wait in yain for you to seek 
The love a maiden may not tell. 
Sad is my heart, love, and Jonely, 
All through each dreary day ; 
Yet will my aching heart own thee, 
King of my love for aye. 
I note the tender looks from thee, 
Which fall on other faces fair, 
And when I know they’re not for me, 
My heart is bowed with cruel despair, “— 
Yet be my sorrow what it may, 
H’en though my love is all in yain; 
I know when life has passed away, 
My king of love we'll meet again. 
Sad is my heart, love, and lonely, 
All through each dreary day; 
Yet will my aching heart own thee, 
King of my love for aye. 


a ee ne 


“16th January, 1892. 


£1670 Insurance. 
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£1,500 ranway traverters, 
£156 FOR TRAM AND ’BUS RIDERS, 
CYCLISTS, & FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 


AND 
] FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYES 
ON DUTY. 
To inaugurate the enlargement of SPARE MOMENTS to 
Twenty-four Pages, we have decided to increase our 
Insurance benefits, and to make our scheme 


THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD. 


For this purpose we have introduced a Special Railway 
Insurance by which travellers by rail will be insured in 
the sum of £1,500 by simply carrying the current copy of 
SPARE MOMENTS. ‘This additional insurance will not 
interfere with the ordinary schemes; these will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. 


THE BIGGEST INSURANCE 
ON RECORD! 


PAWMENT GUARANTEED. 


$1.50 (FIFTEEN 


HUNDRED 
will be paid by the HMPLOYERS’ INSURANCKH 


COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN, 48, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, Clement’s- 
lane, King William-street, E.C.), to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, Limited, shall decide to be the legal representative 
of any person who shall be killed by an accident to the rail- 
way train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger, or 
shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within 
fourteen days of the accident, provided that a copy of the 
current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, or the page contain- 
ing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, bearing his or 
her usual signature in the space provided below. This In- 
surance is limited to one coupon for each holder. Applica- 
tion for payment of the Insurance money must be made to 
the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARE 
MOMENTS within seven days after the accident. Railway 
Servants on duty are exempt from thege benefits. 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good 
for any number of individual claims—the payment being 
provided for by a premium paid to the Employers’ In- 
surance Company of Great Britain. 


Signature.......seeeere Sern. weeene ovccesncnbescconscnsesine 


Certificate of Payment of Premium, 


I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect of the 
**SPARE MOMENTS'' £1,500 — 
Insurance has been paid up 
to the 13ath.July,1892.end 
that every purchaser of 
"SPARE MOMENTS'' is in 
sured with this Company a- 
gainst fatal railway acci- 
dént to the extent of ONE. 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS - 
under the conditions named 
above. 


THE EMPLOYERS? INSURANCE COY,, 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED, 


The Pre “Spare Moment, 


nr 


The following story has been judged to- be the 
best sent in, oat has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 


Mr. H. Norton Rosrnson, 
57, Stafford-street, 
Wednesbury. 


Sentenced to Death. 


I 


T was late at night. Tho walls of the 
room of Rockington Lodge were 
panelled with a shaded terra-cotta 
colour, lined with magnificent 
mirrors, and thrown apart between 
them hung pink draperies of em- 
broidered muslin. The furniture 
was rich and elegant, whilst upon 
the table stood a massive lamp, on 

which hung a Japanese rad- 
coloured shade, which cast its soft, mellow light 
through the spacious apartment. 

The circuit judge had just entered, and was 
seated in a crimson, high-backed chair, whose 
cushions closed around him with a soft and moss- 
like clasp. His hands were folded before him, and 
his eyelids pressed closely together. The motion 
of his lips, and the fitful contraction of his brow, 
showed that the spirit was busy within. 

“Thank Heaven, I haye done for to-day,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Poor fellow, poor fellow, I am afraid 
it will go hard with him!” 

- Here the judge paused, and again sank into a 
train of deep thought, and as his eyes rested upon 
the fire, their changing expression was that of 
pity, mingled now and then with a sterner flash, 
as if he were striving to master the gentle emotion 
that crowded upon him. At length he started 
upright in his chair, when the door-bell rang with 
a violence that made him start to his feet. 

“Nonsense! it was accident. Something has 
touched the bell; no one can be coming here at 

‘this hour of night!” he muttered, sinking back in 
the cushions; but another peal from the bell, 
hasty and sharp, as if some agitated hand had 
pulled it with unconscious violence, deprived him 
of all doubt on the subject. 

He pushed back his chair, and, taking a light 
from the mantelpiece, went out; but though he 
walked fast, another loud peal from the bell 
hastened his footsteps. A gust of wind blew out 
the taper as he opened the door, but there was 

pecee light to reveal the form of a poorly-clad 

female who stood onthedoorstep. Without speak- 
ing a word, the woman entered the hall and walked 
forward, for the door of the magnificent room was 
open, and she had nearly reached it before the 

_ Judge could close the hall door against the storm, 
which was beating full in his face. 

‘* Are you alone—quite alone ?”’ said the strange 
visitor, as he overtook her; the yoice seemed un- 
naturally calm. 

The judge was overwhelmed with astonishment, 
but he answered that he was quite alone, and 
entered the room with his singular guest. She 
lifted her large eyes towards him—who had not 
yet shook off his astonishment—and gazed fixedly 
in his face till his eyes sank under the wild and 
intense look. 

“You seem calm,” she said, at last. ‘‘Oan you 
sit on the bench all day watching the law-hounds 
hunt a human being to the gallows, and at night 
sink into that chair quite comfortable and at ease 
as if nothing had happened ?” 

A tinge of red shot over the judge’s temple, “T 
am not without feeling,” he said; ‘‘it would be 

better for me if I were. The judge who condemns 
is sometimes as much to be pitied as the victim.” 


- 


‘You did feel for him, then!” exclaimed the | 


_ girl, while a gleam of light shot to her eye. ‘Cold 


= 


him! 


employment for a livelihood, 
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and calm as you seemed, there was a throb of 
human pity under it all.” 

‘* Heaven only knows how deeply I have felt for 
that strange, unhappy man! His crime is terrible, 
but he does not seem born for evil!” 

‘« Born for evil!” exclaimed the girl, eagerly ; 
‘he !—oh no; heis noble, good, generous!” 

She broke off suddenly, dropped her clasped 
hands, and, drawing closer to the judge, said to 
him in a changed and low voice: 

*« They will not find him guilty. You do not 
think they will?” 

The judge shook his head, and replied: ‘‘The 
evidence is strong—terribly strong.” ‘ 

‘‘T know—I know,” said the strange girl, with 
a voice of breathless eagerness. ‘‘ But there 1s 
nothing positive; you can saye him—you will save 
Did you not say just now that he was not 
born for evil? Stop, stop—do not speak yet. I 
haye something to say; my heart has been so full 


that I must speak, or it will break.” 


‘* Poor girl, what is this wretched man to you?” 
said the judge, deeply moved. 
‘‘ What is he to me? True, true, everybody 


will ask that question ; you are the first, and I am 
here only to answer it. 


Listen, sir, listen—I will 
tell you what I dare to tell, if you believe that I 
speak the truth. Five years ago, sir, I was happy. 
I was young—not twenty. There was a bright, 


manly youth, the son of a wealthy man, and I—I, 


sir, fell in loye with that man, and it was recipro- 
cated. His father soon discovered our secret, and 


forbade him ever to cross his threshold again. 


Need I say, sir, we met clandestinely, and were 


married ; we fled, and took up our abode in the 


city. My husband—my husband could not obtain 
and now he is 
awaiting that momentary verdict for the crime 
he bas committed for money, and I am left alone 
among strangers. I wrote to my parents, asking 
their forgiveness and helping hand; but my 
letter was returned unopened. My little means 
are nearly exhausted, and now I shall starve, or go 
to the workhouse, or worse.” 

The stranger sank to a chair as she ceased 
speaking, covered her face, and shuddered. 

‘What can I do for you?—how can I help 
you?” said the judge, deeply moved by her 
agony. 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ sho eaid, ‘‘ was he not insane?” 

Her lips partly opened, and her breath was held 
back with intense anxiety for his answer. 

The judge hesitated. He could not bear to crush 
the last hope to which the wretched girl was 
clinging. < 

‘* Speak,”’ she said; ‘‘tell me, I beseech you!” 

The judge was deeply embarrassed, and it was 
with difficulty that he found words to undeceive 
her. 

“‘T cannot cs an honest man, I dare not as a 
sworn judge, make a charge on any evidence not 
‘brought forward at the trial,” he said firmly, but 
with deep commiseration. 

‘‘Q Heaven, great Heaven! You cannot deny 
me this—and so much dependson it. If you could 
but say that there was anything in the evidence 
to prove him insane, it would saye him. A human 
life !—think how sweet a thing it must be to savea 
man like that from death—and such a death! 
The jury will be guided by your charge, I have 
studied their faces ever since the trial commenced. 
You will—you will—for do you not admit only 
for a moment that he must have been insane? 
Only say that to-morrow—I ask nothing more!” 

The earnestness with which the poor girl 
pleaded was agonising; her eyes grew moist, her 
hands were conyulsively clasped, and in the energy 
of her appeal she sank unconsciously to her 
knees, and clinging to his dressing-gown with 
both hands wildly urged her suit. 

The judge raised her, and even in her distress 
she felt that his hands trembled in performing the 
office. 

‘‘Be comforted, my poor young woman—be 
more composed ; this is very distressing to me, I 
agsure you,” he said, while tears actually stood in 
his eyes. 

The wretched girl covered her face with both 


like, on his own clasped hands. 
human faces a woman, muffled in a cloak, pressed 


hands, and for the first time during the interview 
burst into tears. After weeping with unrestrained 
violence for a few moments she uncovered her face 
with a sad smile, and suddenly taking the judge’s 
hand between both hers, kissed it, and left the 


room sobbing bitterly. Before the judge could 


overtake her she had opened the hall door and 
hurried out into the dark night. . 


It. 


The next day when the judge took his place on the 
bench, the spectators remarked that his eyes were 


more heavy than usual, and that his face was pale 


almost as that of the prisoner. Ho cast a search- 


ing look ever and anon towards a group of female 
witnesses that sat near. 
deep as his interest had always been in the fate of 
the prisoner, he now listened with keener interest 
to the proceedings. 
evidence grew more and more decided against the 
prisoner, the judge became painfully restless; the 
colour came and went in his cheek, and there was 
an expression in his fine eyes that no man remem- 
bered to have seen there before. 


The trial went on, and 


Towards the close, when the 


Tho prisoner, too, seemed less collected and in- 


different than he had hitherto been during the 
trial. 
a sort of mournful earnestness on the jury, as he 
had done the day before; he cast wistful glances 
towards the group of females. 
troubled and brilliant, while now and then, as his 
hand was raised to wipe the drops from his fore- 
head, those who looked 
trembled. 


Instead of keeping his dark eyes fixed with 
His eyes grew 


closely saw that it 


Once or twice he turned and cast a searching 


look over the multitude of human faces with which 
the room was crowded. 


The last time someone 
seemed to rivet his attention. Fire flashed to his 


eye, and his cheeks were blocd-red. He half- 


started to his feet, dropped again as if a bullet 


had cleft his heart, and, after one brief shudder, 


sat motionless as before, gazing, pale and marble- 
Among the sea of 


eagerly onward. Though the crowd was so dense 
that it seemed impossible for anyone to advance 
a single step, the woman forced her way till she 
reached those who stood nearest to the prisoner, and 
throwing her cloak front her, steod within a few 
paces of the heart-stricken man. 

At length the judge stood up to deliver h's 

charge ; he was paler than usual, sorrow lay upon 
his features, and gave depth and solemn pathos 
to his voice. 
Tho prisoner never lifted his face, but the woman 
behind stood immoyable, with her eyes riveted 
upon the judge. As the summing up went more 
and more against the prisoner, the woman began 
to waver. She reached forth one hand, and grasp- 
ing the arm of a stranger that stood next, thus 
prevented herself from falling to the floor. 

In the midst of an opinion bearing decidedly 
against the prisoner, the judge caught the glance 
fixed on him by this one woman. The blood 
rushed to his cheek—he stammered—put his hand 
to his forehead and went on; but his yoice was 
more subdued. 

Night came on—the jury had been out three 
hours, and all that time the crowd remained im- 
movable, and in the front, with her eyes bent on 
the stooping head of the prisoner, was that pale 
and trembling woman. They came at last; those 
twelve pallid men, with the unspoken destiny of a 
human being imprinted on their mournful faces. 
The woman looked upon them as they ranged 
themselves in the jury-box ; from one to the other 
her shrinking eyes were turned, and then, with one 
wild struggle, she forced a passage into the crowd. 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge ina 
hoarse tone. ‘‘ What is your verdict?” 

‘«Guitty !”’ replied the foreman. 

That fearful word sealed the death of a human 
being. There was a momentary silence; every face 
was upon the prisoner, who, in a broken tone, that 
rang with a death-like sound, uttered just one 
word : 

‘* Father |” 
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The judge heard it—he knew the voice—he stood 
dumb for a second. ‘‘My son !—this my son and 
my pride? Say you are not my son, my Ernest.” 

Before he could repeat another word his mid- 
night visitor in one wild cry that echoed in the 
room, cried: 

‘And I am his wife!” 

This was too much. The judge stood and looked 
upon his son with tears in his eyes. Atlength it 
was noticed that the judge changed colour, and the 
next instant fell dead into the arms of an officer. 

The hangman’s office was not required. After 
a term of seven years imprisonment the man was 
released. The storm has now swept over, and 
from the darkness that had hovered arouad those 
two hearts sprang forth a light that guided them 
once again to happiness. 


————P—__—_—_—— 


ONLY YOU. 


If I'm strolling in the meadows, 
Listening to the thrush’s song, 
And by accident that evening 
You should chance to come along 
And should ask to walk beside me, 
Just to say a word or two, 
Why, of course I shouldn’t mind it, 
For ’tis only, only you! 


If you say you feel much better 
With your arm about my waist, 
Can I think of getting angry 
When you show such perfect taste ? 
If while walking you should give me 
Just a loving kiss or two, 
Why, I don’t think I should mind it, 
For ’tis only, oaly you! 


Oba ae eee ee one Uh 


Winkle: ‘‘I wish I could deyiso some way of 
hanging up my clothes.’ 

Nodd: ‘‘I wish I could devise some way of 
getting them out after I haye hung them up.” 


——— 


Young man: “I have fifteen clocks Id like to 


Jeweller: ‘“‘I don’t buy stolen goods, sir.” 
‘But they weren’t stolen, my dear sir. I was 
married yesterday.” 
STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
(A POUND PER WEEK FOR 
THREE YEARS) will be paid by 
the Proprietors of SPARE MOMENTS 
to the Person whom they may de- 
cide to be the Next-of-Kin of any- 
one killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travelling 
by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy 
of SPARE MOMENTs (or the page containing this notice 
with the usual signature of the owner written in the 
space below) is found upon the deceased at the time of the 
eecident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are 
exempt from these benefits. The same amount, £156 
(£1 per week for Three Years), will also be paid to the 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER 
who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing football under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any number 
of bond-fide Claims in one week recognised. 
£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 
We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
is duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
_ deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that ss ose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 


the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprictors 
will increase the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on pro- 
duction of the thirteen consecutivs copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, : 

Signature 


HOW | MADE TOOTHACHE PAY. 


Even a journalist sometimes has the toothache, 
and then he has to earn the money with which to 
pay the dentist by writing an article. As TI glared 
at my extracted molar the other day in the torture- 
chamber of a well-known City dentist, this fact 
gradually came over me. 3 

IT fished about for the required half-crown, 
which I knew had far less company in my pocket 
than it would find in the dentist's, and determined 
to get at least that much of information out of him 
if possible. 

Getting into conversation I was unexpectedly 
successful, and heard a fact or two not generally 
known, I fancy. It appears that the best class of 
false teeth are made to match the complexion of 
the intended wearer. 

‘‘ Did you notice that lady who left.the surgery 
as youentered ?”’ inquired the dentist. ‘‘ Well, she 
has a magnificent set of false teeth. I admit that, 
although I did not make them. But here she 
comes to me an! complains that people can tell 
they are false. She does not know what is the 
matter, and wants me to help her?” 

‘« What can you do P” 

‘*Makeo her a new sei. Her teeth are too white. 
She is fair, and requires teeth of a bluish white or 
cream tint.” 

‘But do you not have trouble with ladies who 
fancy their complexions arefairer than they are?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, sometimes. Only a week ago a lady 
insisted upon haying perfectly white teeth, but 
they did not suit her, and she admitted it.” 

“But surely clear white teeth are the most 
pleasing P”’ 

‘Only for brunettes. I haye nearly thirty 
shades in false teeth, and one has to be very care- 
ful in ‘selecting them in order to give’ satisfac- 
tion.” 

‘* But surely this is a new idea?” 

‘‘Comparatively. Ten years ago such things 
were not considered. But then, you know, rapid 
strides have been made in our profession of recent 
years. Itis not so long ago that dentists got all 
the false teeth they required from the jaws of the 
dead. It was a Frenchman, I think, who invented 
artificial teeth.” 

“Are the best dentists Frenchmen ?” 

‘Oh, no! English and American are the best. 
They make neazly all the false teeth which are 
used now.” 

‘‘Which means some hundreds of thousands a 
year, I suppose ?” 

‘More than that: It has been calculated that 
the number of teeth sold annually throughout the 
world is from twelve millions to fifteen millions.” 

“Tread somewhere that some American actress 
had a diamond set in her front tooth, so that when- 
ever she smiled, it flashed upon the assembled com- 
pany Have you ever had a customer of that 
sort?” : 

‘©No, and I should refuse to perform such an 
operation ; but I have had some curious customers 
all the same. I once had an order for two black 
teeth. They were for a Chinese gentleman. With 
the Chinese, it appears, black teeth are fashionable. 
I had the greatest difficulty in the world to match 
these teeth. The stain used by the Chineseisof apecu- 
liar kind, and in its effect very difficult to imitate. 
I once had a prize-fighter apply to me. He 
had lost one of hiz front teeth in a recent combat, 
and at first I thought he wanted it replaced by a 
false one—but not a bit of it. He was quite proud 
of his disfigurement. Fetching the missing tooth 
out of his waistcoat pocket, he informed me that he 
wanted it set up into a scarf-pin, and in the centre 
of the tooth he wanted a tiny diamond set. I did 
that part for him. For the rest, I told him to take 
it to a jeweller. A queer taste though, ehP Now 
is there anything more you want to know?” 
he added good-naturedly. 

‘*One word about stopping teeth. Is it true that 
the gold used for this purpose amounts in yalue to 
some thousands of pounds a year P”’ 

‘‘Cannot say, but should think so, taking the 
whole of England, I know it costs me nearly two 


hundred 
platinum. 

“Then I should think your business is a very 
good one.” 

“Yes, but there are many others as large and 
larger. You see our profession is one of the few — 
which are not overcrowded, and so when aman 
succeeds at all his success is pretty big.” 

‘Not overcrowded ? How’s that?” 

“Well, you see, since the Act of 1878, one must 
go through a somewhat tedious and expensive pro- 
cess of education before he can practise as a dentist. 
The examinations are not difficult, but they require 
some intelligence and a good dealoftime. The 
expense incurred is not less than £400 or £500.” 
Would you like to go into the profession your- 
self? You seem to be collecting information pretty 
extensively.” 

The hint was somewhat broad, and so I left; 
promising to continue the conversation on another 
occasion. And that is how I made toothache pay, 
for I expect to get a govereign for this article if it 
goesin. D’ye seo? 

[ Yes, we see—the article, and by this time you've 
seen the sovereign.—Ep. ‘‘S. M.”] ? 


pounds a year for . gold,. silver, and 


——— 


‘*T want to pay this bill,” he said to the hotel 
clerk ; ‘‘ but I think you have made a slight error 
here in my fayour. I’ve been reading over the 
extras, and I cannot find that you have charged 
anything for telling me you thought it might 
snow.” 
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He (anxiously): ‘‘ What did your father say ?” 
She (sweetly): ‘‘ Nothing, except that he would 
look you up, and see if you had enough to support 
a wife.” 

He: ‘‘Um! My dear, hadn’t we better elope 
to-night?” 


0 


Presence of mind is an excellent quality, but 
not many would haye the presenceof mind of the 
soldier of whom this story is told. During a long 
and arduous siege water became scarce and difficult 
to get, and one day this soldier, making a lucky 
find, attempted to gain some advantage from his 
good fortune. He carried a couple of buckets of 
water through the camp crying >~ 

‘Fresh water! fresh water ! 
bucket!” 

Just at this point a rifle ball came whistling 
through the air. It carried away the fingers of 
one hand. The bucket it held fell to the ground, 
and the water was spilled. 

But unwilling to lose his profit, without an 
instant’s pause the water-bearer cried out, ‘‘ Fresh 
water! fresh water! sixpence a bucket!” 


TO READERS OF GOOD FICTION. 


At a time when so much trash is disseminated among the public 
in the form of stories, badly written and harmful in tone, the 
proprietors of the “London Journal” recognise the importance 
of maintaining that journal’s high character for sound, whole- 
some fiction. 

In (No. 324—the number appearing on the 26th instant—will 


TWO NEW STORIES 


of strong and dramatic interest. No admirer of high-class fiction 
should miss this opportunity. A specimen copy of the “ London 
Journal”? will b2 sent to any reader of SPARE MoMENTSs, post 
free, on receipt of name and address on a postcard. 


threepence a 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 

One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, original or 
selected. if selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. = 

Stories, which should be abou: 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.0., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marked 
“Prize Moment.’ All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing compe ition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not en. losed with competitions, 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
but if a large stamped addres-ed envelope is sent with the MSS., 
we w'll do our best to return same if rejected, - 
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Ghost Cut Ghost. - 


mepyesOU may imagine that during my career 

$33 asa detective I haye had somo singu- 
{ lar jobs given me to work on. There 
was one little piece of business that 
Talways look back upon with a good 


the ending was a very sad one. It was a case of 

diamond cut diamond—ghost cut ghost, I call it— 

and took up my timo for the better part of six 
months. 

About ten miles outside the limits of San 
Francisco—I’m speaking of about twenty years 
ago—stood a large farmhouse. This house had 
been vacant for three years before I saw it. Tho 
4 _ original owner had been murdered there, and the 

house and farm had passed into the hands of his 

q brother, who was a New York gentleman, The 

; New Yorker, being unable to find a tenant for the 

q house and farm, which had passed into his hands, 
left them to take care of themselves. 

q Parties of two or three miners occasionally 

stopped at the house all night; these were its only 

- tenants. But by-and-by it was deserted by even 

: these chance visitants; for word began to get about 

that the house was haunted. The panic caused by 

this report was such that for love or money you 
couldn’t haye hired a carpenter to enter it even in 
the daytime. 

One morning our chief put into my hands a case 
against an absconding secretary named Coffin. 
Coffin was the secretary of the White Mountain 
Mining Company. All the funds had been under 
his control, and he had got away with some ten 
thousand dollars belonging to the shareholders. My 
bus’ness was to find him. 

His landlady told me that he’d gone away with- 
out his trunks or clothes. The only things that 
were missing were a suit of clothes, a stout par 
of boots, one or two clean shirts, some collars, 

a wideawake hat, and a black yalise. He had left 

the town at night. No one had witnessed his 
departure. 

All that I could do was to work all the roads 
leading out of the town. After about a week at 
this I found a farm hand who had seen a foot pas- 
senger resembling my man the morning after he 
had absconded. I followed this trail, and soon 
became positive that I was on the right track. 
Coffin was a shrewd fellow. He had planned the 
embezzlement and escape carefully, and had made 
elaborate preparations for playing what we call 
the ‘‘ chameleon game”’—that is, for changing his 
clothing, headgear, and face at every stage. To 
this end he had possessed himself of a change or 

| two of clothing, a stock of hats, and any quantity 

: of whiskers, and he rung the changes on these 

‘ pretty frequently. 

The black bag was the only thing that I had to 
rely upon as a pointer. Fortunately, a man on 
tramp with a black bag was not in those days a 
common sight; and I had less difficulty in following 
Coffin’s trail than might be supposed. The first 
time I heard of him he was a smooth-faced gentle- 
man, dressed in shabby black, looking for all the 
world like a broken-down gambler going to re- 
trieve his fortuues in some mining camp. The 
next, he was a middle-aged doctor, with a flowing 
beard and heayy moustache. Later on, he was 
playing the role of a company promoter, offering 
to buy up mining claims on behalf of an English 
syndicate. He was than attired in a check suit, a 

light hat, and side whiskers. At this stage I 
obtained pozitive proof that I was following the 
right man, and I thought I should have no diffi- 
culty in laying my hand on Coffin. My calcula- 
tions deceived me. I found thathe was “doubling,” 
and I traced him almost as far as the suburbs of 

~ San Francisco. There I lost all trace of him as 
completely as if the earth had swallowed him up. 

Months afterwards, foeling vexed and disap- 
pointed, I dropped into a saloon at the outskirts of 
the town to get a “‘liquor.” J had had as pretty a 
dance after Coffin as any man need want, but the 
interest of the game supported me, and I was 
determined not to give it up. There were three or 


deal of professional pride, although | 


,and some of the doors were open. 


four miners in the bar, and one of them was 
evidently greatly excited. His companions 
seomed to be ridiculing him, and he was getting 
what we call ‘‘ugly.” I made my way towards 
the little knot of talkers and overheard the 
following conversation. 

‘So you didn't think much of your lodgings in 
the haunted house, Bill? What did you hear?” 

‘°? Dwasn’t what [ heard—’twas what I saw.” 

“What did you sow, then ?” . 

“Why, tho doors openin’ and shuttin’ without 
anybody touchin’ ’em. And when I drawed my 
six-shooter and fired half a dozen shots clean 
through the door—makin’ the all-firedest row you 
ever heard —the door kep’ openin’ and shuttin’ and 
playin’ tunes. I felt like a gone sucker, you bet. 
I wouldn’t go there again for all the money in the 
State.” 

It suddenly occurred to me that I had located 
Coffin. A vague suspicion of this sort had, it is 
true, flitted through my mind before; but now, 
without being able to explain why, I felt assured 
that, however impossible it might seem, Coffin was 
the ghost in the haunted house. Beyond the facts 
that the fame of the haunted house was widespread 
and that everybody knew of its existence, there 
was nothing to support my theory. 

I determined to call in tho aid of another 
detective, and visit the place next night. I chose 
for my companion George Webber, one of the most 
esteemed members of the force, a man who had 
proyed his worth. Webber was a man of im- 
perturbable calmness, and with great confidence in 
himself. He would have laid his hand upon the 
most dangerous criminal as tranquilly as if he had 
been accosting a friend. 

The haunted farmhouse was situated about a 
hundred yards from theroadway. What once had 
been a garden was now a veritable jungle, given 
up to weeds and bushes. TF oitunately, although 
it was ten o'clock, the night was clear. Innume- 


rable stars lit up the sky. There was no light 


in the house; no signs of its being inhabited. 
The windows of the ground-floor were broken, 
We entered at 
the rear. A place of more sinister aspect I never 
saw. ‘The plastering had crumbled from the walls; 
the flooring was rotten; the ceiling looked as 
though it might fallat any time, the rafters being 
bent as if they supported a heavy weight. 

The. sitting-room where ‘‘ Bill” had taken up 
his quarters a few nights previously contained a 
rough table and a few stools, which had been 
overturned. I could see that the door which led 
from it to the staircase had been riddled by bullets. 
There was a doorway in the passage, but the door 
was gone. The door which led into the parlour 
opened noiselessly. 

The keyhole of the door which led into the cellar 
was sown up with cobwebs. ‘The cellar. itself was 
full of dust and débris. Hach of us had a lantern 
and each inspected for himself. Running along 
the side wall I detected a wire, and following this 
I found that it disappeared in an old barrel. With- 
out disturbing the wire, I removed the head of the 
barrel and found that the wire was attached +o an 
old saucepan lid. A thorough examination re- 
vealed nothing further; so we returned to the 
sitting-room. Idid not tell my companion what 
I had seen, and he had discovered nothing. Wo 
did not go upstairs because we thought it would 
be prudent to postpone further explorations until 
the next day. Meantime we darkened our lanterns 
and deposited them in a corner. The room was 
semi-dark. Our eyes and ears were on the alert; 
but the house was still as a tomb; we saw nothing 
and heard no sound, 

I had merely told my companion that I expected 
to make an important discovery. Of its nature 
ho knew nothing. 

We waited in the most acute degree of expecta- 
tion and attention until nearly midnight. All ofa 
sudden we heard faint notes of music, which lasted 
for a few minutes. By-and-by the music was 
accompanied by a voice. The sounds were as fine 
and soft as the voice of a child. I was satisfied 
that the music was the work of human hands and 
the yoice a human yoice; but I was considerably 
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startled. My companion looked very pale, and 
strove to rise from the place where he sat. I put 
my hand on his arm to prevent him. It was 
scarcely necessary, for he could barely muster 
strength to whisper, ‘‘ Let’s get.” 

The music was trailing away into feebleness 
when the staircase door began to open and shut. 
I felt sure that the wire I had seen downstairs 
had something to do with this, I made a great 
effortto rise. To my astonisnment I could not 
moye a limb, A power which I could not resist 
made me motionless and speechless. 

My companion recovered first, and seizing 
both lanterns, dashed from the house and made 
for the roadway. I jumped to my feet and fol- 
lowed my companion. As Idids») I heard a tunk, 
tunk, tunk, down in the cellar. 

I found my mato in the highway, his face as 
white as a sheet. 

‘‘What in thunder ails you, man?” I asked, 
feeling that the most creditable way of drawing my 
companion’s attention from my condition was to 
heighten the absurdity of his. 

““The ghost!” he gasped. ‘‘I wouldn’t go back 
to that house to save my life.” 

There was nothing for it but to tell Webber 
what I'd soon and what I suspected. As I have 
said, my fellow-detective was as brave a man as 
ever took up a trail; and when I told him what I 
had seen he became perfectly self-possessed. We 
epent the remainder of the night in laying our 
plans. In the early morning he rode back to San 
Trancisco to get the necessary apparatus fur saat 
ing them out. J remained to ‘‘ shadow the 
house.” 

Just as it was getting dusk my companion re- 
turned, and we re-entered the house from the rear, 
noiselessly, and with great caution. Removyin 
my shoes I made my way upstairs, where I fancie 
I detected a slight noise overhead. There was no 
sign of this room having been inhabited. The old 
place was two stories high, with a garret at the 
top. The garret was evidently reached by a ladder, 
though none was visible. I surmised that the 
ghost was in this garret, and that anyone showing 
his head above the scuttle would get it rapped, 
even if he didn’t get shot. There was a large 
cupboard facing the entrance to the garret, and in 
the door of it I bored, on a level with my eyes, a 
few small holes with a gimlet which I happened to 
haye in my pocket-knife, first drawing it through 
my hair, to prevent its making the slightest noise. 
My plan was to play the ghost for the benefit of 
the occupant of the garret—ghost, or no ghost. 
For this purpose Webber had brought with him an 
old fiddle. I removed all the strings but one, 
told my companion to allow me to secrete myself 
above, and then to make a noise on that one string, 
accompanying it with a few groans and other 
muffled noises. 

I hadn’t been hid many minutes before I heard 
an awful row from below. It wasn’t like any- 
thing earthly. At first it seemed like one shrieking 


in pain, then it sounded like belligerent cats, and 


then it died away in afew complaining sighs. It 
was so weird that, although I knew very well that 
my mate was causing it, I couldn’t help feeling a 
bit queer. Pretty soon I heard a movement over- 
head ; the scuttle-top was being removed. Nexta 
ladder was thrust down the scuttle. To help 
Webber to keep up the entertainment, I gave a few 

roans inside the cupboard. That brought a man 

own the ladder. He’d no sooner reached the foot 
of it than Icollared him. It was Coffin. 

The moment I touched him he sank down on the 
floor like—like an empty sack. He seomed as if 
he hadn’t got a bone in his body—he wasas limp as 
a jelly-fish. While I got him out into the air, 
Webber searched the garret, and found all the 
missing dollars, bonds, &c. 

We hurried Coffin back to San Francisco, intend- 
ing to lock him up. He was still unconscious, and 
wo were obliged to summon a doctor. Poor fellow! 
He never got over it. When he came out of his 
swoon he was mad, and had to spend the rest of 
his days in an asylum. That’s the effect it has, 
sir, when a man really believes he has come in 
contact with the supernatural, as Coffin did. 
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PARISIAN rag-pickers operate only after sun- 
down. 


TWENTY-THREE English lady doctors are now 
practising in India. 


To prevent a lamp from smoking soak the wick 
in yinegar, and dry it before you use it. 


EprnpurcH is found by the census enumerator 
to contain 261,970 souls, and Glasgow 467,143, 


WHEN the great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
tolled, it is the clapper ard not the bell that is 
moved. 


Ir is wrong to put the dough for bread in a hot 
oven. The oyen should only be slightly warm, and 
then heated gradually. 


THERE is a Chinese theatre in Victoria, British 
Columbia, where a company of thirteen \players 
has a repertoire of 500 plays, and the bill is 
changed nightly. 


Mrs. Oscar WILDE is said to be a great contrast 
to her husband. She is very quiet, while he is 
rather loud; she is inclined to be commonplace, 
while he is brilliant in conversation. 


Tur TEA TRADE OF JAPAN is constantly in- 
creasing, while that of China isdiminishing. The 
increase is at the rate of more than 3,590,000 lb. 
yearly. Most of the Japanese tea is consumed in 
the United States and Canada, 


APictvs, an epicure and gouimand, who lived in 
the reign of Tiberius, spent £800,000 in supplying 
the delicacies of the table, and finding that he had 
only £80,009 left, he hanged himself, thinking 
that it was impossible to live on such a sum. 


An Eccentric Wuim.—Adolph Sutro, the man 
who made a huge fortune out of tunnels, is 
trying to rival the ancient Romans with the 
magnificence of his bath. Acres of sea are to be 
inclosed with granite walls, payed and tiled and 
covered with glass, the tides being admitted through 
suitable channels in the living stone. 


Tur Milan Museum has recently come into the 
possession of a remarkable clock. This unique 
timepiece is made entirely of breadcrumbs. <A 
poor Italian workman made it. Hvyery day he set 
apart a portion of hie modest meal in order to carry 
out his curious project. The bread crumbs saved 
by him he hardened by the addition of salt, and at 
last his tedious task is completed. 


BRAZILIANS train a snake, called the giboia, as a 
ratcatcher. It is fifteen feet long, is harmless to 
the human being, becomes quite a household pet, 
is lazy in the daytime, but at night roams about 
the house in quest of its prey, the rats. These 
animals it promptly kills by twisting their necks. 
When Brazilians haye to pass from room to room 
in the dark they first put on their slippers. It 
would not be pleasant to plant one’s bare feet on a 
cold, slimy snake of that size. 


An Opp Way or ADVERTISING.—Here is a new 
way to stimulate business. A provincial draper 
found a sixpence on the floor of his shop. Being 
an honest man, he put this notice in his window: 
“A sum of moneyfound on Tuesday last in this 
establishment. Tho owner will receive the same 
within upon describing the money.” Hundreds 
and hundreds of people have since called and an- 
nounced the loss of money. «Their respective 
losses ranged from two shillings to hundreds of 
pounds. No one has announced the loss of a six- 
pence. All who haye called spend money in the 
shop. A merry twinkle glitters in the honest 
draper’s eye as he looks at the lucky sixpence 
which has brought him so much trade. 
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Tur Ozar of Russia never shayes. - 


THE City of Mexico is 7,349°80ft. above sea 
level. 


Ir has been discovered that almanacs date back | 


to the year 100 A.D. 


CHEQUES on ‘bankers may. be drawn for any 
amount, however small. 


Accorpine to a Japanese belief the Mikado is 
descended from the gods, being 121st in direct line 
of descent. ; 


A PAPIFR MACHE TRUNK is one of tho latest ideas. 
It brings despair to the baggage-smasher, who finds 
it practically indestructible. 4 


TH interior of Labrador is said to be the largest 
unexplored areain North America, and ithas a water- 
fall with a sheer descent of two thousand feet. 


SocrALLy considered, Orientals in Lendon include 
only two classes, at opposite endsofthescale. They 
are either quite inferior or quite superior—either of 
Limehouse or Whitehall. 


ILLUMINATED WALKING-STIOKS are among the 
latest applications .f electricity. A small incan- 
descent lamp is concealed in the head of the cane 
and can-be ignited by a spring. 


WHiLz on the last day of 1869 there were 11,660 
persons in penal servitude in Great Britain, 
Gibraltar, and Western Australia, the number in 
October of this year was only about 6,000. 


Tur French are now painting their war-vessels 
a dull, sulphurous grey, exactly the colour of 
smoke as it arises from cannon. They say this 
colour has the advantage of being as illusiye and 
indistingnishable in fogs and sea mists and dark- 
ness as during the smoke of battle. It is more 
baffling to the search light than any other tint. 


FotLowine the example of India and Japan, the 
Siamese are about to establish a school for native 
girls of high rank under the management of 
English ladies. Some of these, well known in con- 
nection with higher education in England, have 
been authorised to send out a lady superintendent, 
a head mistress, and an assistant mistress. The 
salaries offered are from £300 to £700 a year, rising 
to £500 and £900. 


Tue bicycle is destined to play an important part 
in warfare. The German Government is training 
some of its soldiers in the use of the wheel for 
scouting parties, and for tho delivery of despatches. 
In a recent contest between cavalrymen and wheel- 
men the cayalrymen beat the wheelmen only six 
minutes in a twenty-four mile race, between the 
towns of Stroussberg and Weissensee. For service 
requiring secrecy from the watchful eye of an 
enemy, the bicycle possesses several adyantages 
over the horse. 


Ning YEARS IN THE Post.—A letter nine years 
on its travels is a rare occurrence nowadays. On 
September 6, 1882, Herr L., living in Prenzlau, 
sent a letter to his brother at the Wellington 
Hotel, Christchurch, New Zealand. ‘The letter 
arrived safely, but never reached the hands of the 
person to whom it was addressed; and now, after 
nine years’ straying, has been, through the post 
office in Berlin, returned to the sender. Numerous 
German, English and French postmarks and 
remarks cover the enyelope, and apparently it was 
for a long time unnoticed in the letter box at the 
Wellington Hotel. The envelope bears the 
English postmark October 3, 1882, the date of its 
arrival at the hotel. Another date is June 8, 1891, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Now reclame” and ‘‘ Not 
called for.” It then went back to Germany. On 
August 18 it. fell into the hands of the sender at 
Prenzlau. His brother, to whem it was sent, died 
long since, 
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16th January, 1892. 


Wout load and unload vessels in Japanese — 
ports. Wien et <1) 


SoME insects are in a state of maturity thirty 
minutes after birth. : 


THE first lighthouses had fires of wood and — 
coal kindled at the top of them. ai 


SLAVERY was officially abolished in the United 
States twenty-nine years ago to-day. 


On an average there aro twenty-three hours 
and a-half of sunshine a week in this country. 

In Ecuador and several other South American — 
States, primary education, at least, is compulsory. 


THE very first article necessary for a photo- 
grapher, amateur or otherwise, is a large stock of 
patience, =" 


Amone the exiles in Siberia are forty-five com- 
positors, who were sent there for working on Nihilist 
papers. 


Darrmoor is the largest tract of uncultivated 
land in England; it occupies one-fifth of the 
county of Deyon. . 


Epson is very deaf. Hoe will not use an ea - 
trumpet, but puts his hand behind his least de- 
fective aural member and screws his face into a 
concentrated effort of listening. 

FreMALE Barsers.—In all the large towns in 
Sweden the fashionable barbers’ shops are kept 
by women. The haircutting and shampooing are 
done by men, but only women shaye. 


HIccoUGH MAY BE RELIEVED by taking a table- 
spoonful of vinegar or by’the sudden application 
of cold; also by two or three mouthfuls of cold 
water, eating a small piece of ice, taking a pinch 
of snuff, or anything that excites counter-action. 


FROG- FARMING is extending in the United States, 
frogs’ legs having become a staple delicacy at all the 
first-class hotels and restaurants. Many farmers 
who have large ponds and marshy pieces of land, 
in which artificial ponds are easily made, are 
enieig it profitable to use them for the breeding of 

Togs. 


CIGARETTE Maxinc in New Yorx.—Over 
30,000 men, women, and children are employed in 
the tobacco industry of New York, of whom 
about 16,000 are cigar-makers proper, the rest 
being cigarette makers, strippers, bunchers, 
packers, pasters, and box-makers. More than 
6,000 cigar-makers are women, girls, and small 
children. 


OCrusADE AGAINST OnINESE ScHooLs.—Dr. 
Lewis, minister of a Presbyterian church in 
Brooklyn, Gs beginning a mild crusade against the 
Chinese Sunday-schools in Brooklyn taught by 
American young ladies. He believes that the 
heathen Chinee does not come to his Chinese 
mission to learn about the Bible, but to look at the 
attractive young ladies who expound it; and he © 
ayows that parents are doing a great wrong to. 
their: daughters to permit them to teach Chinamen. ~ 
On the other hand, the young ladies regent this 
imputation on the Orientals. They deny that the 
Chinamen ever bring them presents, and they con- 
tend that they can make better Christians out of 
them than men could. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT,—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all paiticulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
last page but one. 

LAW.—Tho Legal Editors of SPARE MoMENTs will 
reply to legal questions by post on receipt of full par- 
ticulars and a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by 
an Inquiry Coupon, <e 
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“The Race for Wealth. 


LTHOUGH warned by his grand- 
father that all attempts to dispute 
the Briancourt title and estates 
would be useless, the pseudo- 
baronet persisted in contesting the 
claims of Dr. Harland—or, as we 

: must for the future designate him, 

JRZAS me Sir Robert Briancourt. 

The contest afforded the gentlemen of the long robe 

a rich harvest, nat 
The most eminent counsel were engaged on either 

side ; and Westminster Hall will long remember the 

opening speech of Sir Frederick Silvertop, in which 
that eloquent gentleman was admitted by his brothers 
of the Bar to have surpassed all his previous efforts. 

As the trial progressed, the public excitement in- 
creased ; it reached its climax when Lady Briancourt 
appeared in the witness-box to make an avowal of her 
own dishonour—for such the nullity of her marriage 
was sure to be considered in the eyes of the world. Sir 
Robert would fain have spared the aged woman the 
deep and bitter humiliation; but his opponent was 
determined to wring her heart—to torture her proud 
spirit. He caused her to be subpcenaed ; and whilst 
the examination was being conducted by Serjeant 
Pompous, he sat by his side enjoying her agony. 

The sight of it half-repaid him for the loss of the 
name and fortune he had proved himself so unworthy 
to possess, 2 

Although the cold dew stood upon the brow of the 
witness, and the death-pang was in her heart, her lips 
never faltered. Her evidence was clearly, deliberately, 
and circumstantially given. 

It was evident to all who saw her agonised features, 
as she left the witness-box, that the hand of death was 
upon her, : 

Charles and the faithful Barnes carried rather than 
assisted her to her carriage ; and she returned to her 
house at Brompton. 

The verdict, as might be anticipated, was in favour 
of the claimant, who quitted the court with a deeply 
tranquil spirit. The decision of the jury gave him 
rank—a name for his son to inherit—a fortune worthy 
of that name ; and yet it was not the accession of for- 
tune or title which made his heart rejoice ; the fame 
of his mother was cleared—the stain was removed 
from the memory of the only parent he had ever 
known. His love and veneration for the dead were 
without alloy, except the pity he felt for the living. 

“You have killed the old hag!” exclaimed Mr. 
Phineas Broadlands—for such was the designation 
which the verdict of the jury rendered legally his. 
“That is one consolation. Only let the old harridan 
die,” he muttered, “and Broadlands be mine, and I 
may triumph over my enemies yet.” 

When Sir Robert Briancourt arrived at Brompton, 
he found that Sir Henry Halford had been sent for. 
That distinguished practitioner at once pronounced the 
case of the dowager to be hopeless. 

“She may linger a few days!” he said, in answer to 
the anxious inquiries of the baronet; “ possibly a 
week, But her system has received too great a shock 
to permit any hopes of permanent recovery.” 

After receiving the congratulations of Barnes, who 


wept with joy at seeing the son of his old master esta- 


blished in the honours of his family, Sir Robert pro- 
ceeded at once to the chamber of the dying woman. 

He found her propped up on pillows—weak, but 
perfectly sensible. The terrible excitement had given 
way to extreme languor. The smile which curled her 
thin lips as he entered the room had something fiend- 
like in its expression—it announced the triumph of 
long concentrated-hate. 

Mary, who was weeping by her side, shuddered as 
she observed it. Her gentle heart had buried its re- 
sentment towards her unfertunate cousin - she felt 
only pity for his fallen state, 


“Welcome, Sir Robert Briancourt!” faintly ex-~ 


claimed her grandmother. “It is something to have 
lived to address you by your title ; for it is yours!” 
she added, in an anxious tone—“ legally yours,” 

The baronet bowed in the affirmative; and the 
speaker sank back upon the pillows, from which she 
had partially raised herself, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion. ; 

“Lady Briancourt !” said the worthy man, 

“No—no! not that name. It is no longer mine. 
Clara Broadlands!” interrupted the dowager ; “ the 
name I bore ere my youth was blighted—the name of 
my poor murdered child, The family jewels, the plate 


—all shall be given up to you, 
banker’s,” 

“To your grand-daughter, rather.” 

“Yes—yes, Mary will be Lady Briancourt—Clara’s 
child. There at least I have made atonement.” 

“ Atonement must be preceded by repentance,” said 
Sir Robert, sinking upon his knees by the side of the 
bed, where he commenced a long and fervent prayer. 

It was not till after a long and earnest interview, in 
which Sir Robert spoke with the authority as well as 
the consolation of his sacred office, that he succeeded 
in wringing from the lips of the sufferer the avowal 
that she forgave all her enemies, even as she hoped to 

be forgiven, ‘ 

Two-days before her death her grand-daughter 
entered the room with a letter in her hand; it was 
from Lady Sinclair, announcing her marriage and her 
arrival in town the very next morning. 

“Noble girl!” exclaimed the dowager, when 
informed of the union of her protégée with the uncle 
of her former lover. ‘‘ Well has she avenged her sex. 
She has struck the deceiver in the only place where 
he is sensible—his pride—his interest—his ambition. 
Such men have no hearts.” 

Mary sighed. There was something in the dispro- 
portionate marriage of her sister with.a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, which revolted the 
natural delicacy of her mind. Jane had been 
wronged and insulted by the heartless proposals of 
Harry Sinclair, bunt much as she despised him, such 
was not the revenee she would have chosen. 

When Sir Cuthbert and his bride arrived at 
Brompton, all who had been previously acquainted 
with the joyous blooming Jane were struck by the 
alteration equally apparentin her manners and appear- 
ance. She was paler and much thinner than 
formerly ; her eyes still retained their expression, but 
had lost that peculiar brilliancy which constituted 
their beauty—like diamonds which had been breathed 
upon, their lustre was gone. Herair was reserved, but 
not proud. She seemed like a person continually on 
the watch lest some sudden impulse should destroy 
the self-control which an indomitable wili upheld. 

It was only when alone with Mary that she gave 
way to the regrets and sorrows which were consuming 
her, and wept like achild upon her bosom. 

Her chief remorse was that she had left her mother 
—the tender parent who had watched over her in 
sickness—who had so deeply suffered and prayed for 
her. 

“T ought to have foreseen,’ she said, in bitter 
accents of self-reproach, “ that my mother would not 
abandon her duty, although her child forgot hers, I 
see her in my dreams, Mary,” she added ; “ pale, silent, 
patient, and sorrowful; suffering from the brutal 
temper and violence of the man Iam condemned to 
call my father,” 

“Your father!” ejaculated her sister ; “you do not 
know then, that—he——” 

“What?” demanded Lady Sinclair, seeing that the 
speaker hesitated ; “do not keep me in suspense—there 
is no mercy in such kindness.” 

As delicately as possible Mary proceeded to inform 
her that her father had been arrested upon a charge 
of stealing a box containing papers and valuable docu- 
ments from the chamber of Barnes; in pity to her 
feelings, she suppressed the more fearful crime of his 
having attempted to murder Nicholas Arden—feeling 
certain that that part of the accusation must fall to 
the ground, in consequence of thedeath of the old miser. 

Lady Briancourt welcomed the return of her adopted 
child with pride and satisfaction; the resolute, 
decided character of Jane excited her admiration; 
she had set her heel upon the serpent who would have 
stung her, and crushed the reptile ; raised herself to a 
higher rank than her lover could have offered. 

Mary listened to her grandmother’s praise-of her 
sister in painful silence—she could not bring her 
lips to approve of that which her heart condemned. 

But unwilling to inflict pain where she so tenderly 
loved, the happy wife kept her opinion to herself. 

When Sarah Tubby heard of the rich alliance which 
the daughter of Ned Cantor had formed, she tossed 
her head disdainfully, and affected to giggle, to 
conceal her spite, From some long-cherished, secret 
motive, she had always hated Jane ; her elevation at 
once humbled and provoked her. 

“TLadyship, indeed!” she exclaimed, with a sneer ; 
“pretty ladyship, whilst my own real young mistress 
is only plain Mrs. Briancourt. To be sure, Sir Cuth- 
bert is merely a Scotch baronet, and Mr. Charles 
will be a real English one.” ’ 

“But Sir Cuthbert is immensely rich,” quietly ob- 
served Barnes, : 

“To be sure he is,” replied the aged spinster, spite- 


They are at my 


fully, ‘or the artful thing would never have married 
him, Iam glad the old fool did not propose to me. 
I would not have had him, with all his wealth—I 
would not have sold myself for a title.” 

“Tam sure you would not,” answered her fellow- 
servant, with provoking dryness ; “such things are 
only offered to the young and beautiful—and you, 
Tubby, must be as old as the baronet himself,” 

“T—I, Mr. Barnes—you know that——” 

Indignation or prudence prevented her completing 
the sentence ; she sat bridling and rocking herself to 
and fro in her chair till she heard her mistress’s bell, 
when she bounced out of the room with the air of an 
insulted beauty. 

“Tubby,” said the dowager, when the enraged 
spinster entered the chamber. “you will see that Lady 
Sinclair’s apartments are properly arranged.” 

“Certainly, my lady,” simpered the old spinster. 
Then, affecting for the first time to perceive Jane, she 
welcomed her back to Brompton with an air of super- 
cilious kindness, addressing her as “‘ Miss Cantor.” 

“You forget yourself, Sarah!” said her mistress in 
a faint tone. ‘‘ You will henceforth address and 
speak of my adopted daughter by her present title, 
or J shall find the way to punish you.” 

This was in allusion to her will, in which Tubby 
had every reason to suppose she was well provided for. 

“T am sure, my lady,” she said, in a tone in which 
anger and mortification strove for mastery, “I had no 
intention of «ffending you—but how could I suppose 
that Well! Lady Sinclair shall be treated with 
every respect by me. And why not?” sheadded ; “I 
was fellow-servant with her mother at the Hall.” 

“And with my father if I mistake not!” observed 
the object of her hatred, with quiet dignity ; “Ihave 
heard him speak of you.” 

The features of the Abigail became alternately red 
and pale with passion, The consciousness that the 
girl she had so long treated with insolence knew of her 
former flirtations with Ned Cantor, and his rejection 
of her, inflicted a deeper wound than reproof or anger 
would have done, 

“Tshall not give very much trouble, Tubby,” con- 
tinued the speaker ; ‘my own woman will wait upon 
me. You may leave the room; conversation only 
agitates my dear, kind parent.” w 

“Her dear parent !” muttered the mortified Sarah 
Tubby, as she descended the staircase ; “ my lady must 
be mad to permit such familiarity from a low-born 
chit, reared out of charity ; and her own maid, too, 
Some respectable young person, no doubt, who little 
dreams that she is serving the daughter of wu con- 
victed thief. But Il soon undeceive her.” 

With this benevolent intention, she sailed into the 
house-steward’s room—but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; Lady Sinclair’s waiting-maid was a French- 
woman, who could neither speak nor comprehend a 
single word of English—and the baronet had sent his 
other servants to his town house, in order that they 
might avoid all contact with the domestics of Lady 
Briancourt, 

We have all seen the expiring lamp, before its last 
rays are extinguished, send forth a cheerful, though 
uncertain light ; so it was with Lady Briancourt ; the 
day preceding her death, she appeared so calm and 
collected, that all but her medical attendants 
thought that, despite her years, she might yet 
recover from the shock her system had received. 
Towards night these favourable symptoms disappeared, 
and she expired next morning, worn out with the 
struggles of heart and mind which for so many years 
her proud spirit had submitted to. So tranquil was 
the final transition, that it was not till Sir Robert 
and his son attempted to lead the sisters from the 
chamber where death reigned supreme, that they 
were sensible of the loss they had sustained. 

When the will of the dowager was opened, all but 
Barnes were astonished at the vast fortune she had 
left behind. 

The entire sum—with the exception of a legacy of 
ten thousand pounds to her worthless grandson, and 
life annuities to Tubby and Barnes—was to be divided 
equaily between Mary and Jane—for their sole and 
separate use, independent of the control of their 
husbands. 

With the death of Lady Briancourt, the prosecution 
against Quirk and his accomplices was permitted to 
drop, out of consideration to Jane. 

At the entreaty of Mary and her husband, Sir 
Cuthbert and Lady Sinclair returned with them to the 
Manor House. An egent was put in possession of 
Broadlands—Sir Robert having advised his daughter- 
in-law not to take up her residence there till the 
law should have decided on the validity of her claims, 

(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 
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R. T. (Clifton).—Many thanks for your selection 
of jokes. We will use some of them. You want 
to know if there are any people who actually earn 
a living by making jokes. Certainly there are. 
‘There are several English and American humour- 
rists whose writings consist mainly of jokes lightly 
strung together on a thin thread of narrative. We 
could name half a dozen at least who make good in- 
comes in this way. Then there is our own champion 
jokist, whose palatial dwelling and luxuriant mode 
of life are the outcome of his mirth-proyoking 
contributions to our pages. 


MENTILLO.—Nonsense. You cannot expect us 
to believe that you love three different girls to 
distraction. Put your head in cold water, and if 
that does not cure you, why, draw lots and marry 
one of the girls. ep 

R. F. L.—Our correspondent is of an ‘inquiring 
furn of mind. He wants to know to what extent 
business suffered in London during the Christmas 
week owing to the fog. Our vast knowledge, to 
which we fondly imagined there was no limit, is 
for once at fault. Wehave not the faintest idea 
of the facts which would enable us to answer 
“R, FF. L.’s” question, but certainly the loss 
must have been tremendous. The effect of the 
fog on the sale of newspapers and periodicals in the 
streets we know was considerable. A newsboy 
outside one of the big railway stations who had 
been selling three quires of evening papers within 
acouple of hours quite easily, found it difficult to get 
rid of thirteen copies one night during the fog. We 
quite expected the sale of our Christmas Number 
to be seriously injured by the same cause, and the 
SPARE Moments staff were preparing for much 
weeping and gnashing of teeth on that account. 
Our publishers inform us, however, that the 
Christmas Number ran out of print within a fow 
hours of publication, so we are forced to the con- 
clusion that readers of SPARE MoMENTs are not to 
be prevented from obtaining their fayourite journal 
even by a London fog. " 

* 


Hourty B.—Certainly. * You will see, if you read 
the directions, that selected as well as original 
stories may be sent in competition for ‘‘The Prize 
Moment.” 

“ 

CELEBRATUS.—Once upon a time a very funny 
man wrote a very funny story. It was about two 
men who fancied they were getting into different 
beds in the same room, but, instead, got into the 
same bed. One shouted to his friend: ‘I say, 
there is a man in my bed!” to which the other—— 
But, there, you know the story, of course. Well, 
hundreds of funny men who read SPARE MoMENTS 
were so tickled with this story that they sent it in 
for the SpARz Moments Funny Story Page. Now, 
may we suggest that it is just possible to haye too 
much of a good thing? When we receive the same 
story twenty times, we bear ourselves in patience 
and consign the familiar friend sadly to the 
waste-paper basket. But after awhile this becomes 
monotonous. And now that this very funny story 
has reached us from some 250- different sources, 
we have been moved to a mild protest. You, 
‘* Celebratus,” are the latest offender; but we fear 
you will not be the last. 

* * 
* 

Joun L.—Our correspondent may be joking 
withus, but hewrites that he is aiburglar by profes- 
sion, and wants to know if we would pay him for 
an article “‘showing up” the mysteries of burglary. 
If John L. is really what he pretends to be, we 
shall be yery pleased to pay him for any informa- 
tion, the publication of which would be calculated 
to put householders on their guard. If John I. 
sends an address, we will correspond with him. 

* * 


MomEntontAn asks our advice under the follow-.. 
ing circumstances: 
neighbour, whom he only knows by sight, called 
upon him, and, stating that he was in monetary 


Some three months ago a |: 


difficulties, borrowed of our correspondent the sum 
of five pounds, promising to repay the loan on the 
following evening. A fortnight elapsed, and the 
five pounds not being forthcoming, ‘‘Momentonian” 
wrote to the borrower reminding him ofhis promise, 
and politely hinting that many nights had passed 
since the promised ‘to-morrow evening.” . In 
reply he received a letter from the borrower 
apologising for the delay, which he accounted for 
by saying that an expected cheque had not arrived, 
but promising certain payment on the following 
Saturday. This day arrived, but still no repay- 
ment was made. And so the matter has gone 
on until the present date. He has written and 
called upon the borrower, who has promised several 
times to refund the money by a certain day, but 
has not come up to time. In such a case we 
should imagine that it is useless to trust further 
to the man’s promises, and therefore advise 
‘‘Momentonian ”’ to summon him for the debt. 
* 


* 

ZED BEE.—Moles sometimes improve, rather 
than injure, the beauty of the countenance; but, 
whatever may be your opinion on this subject, we 
advise you not to meddle with yours, as moles 
have ayitality about them that renders it danger- 
ous to attempt eradicating them. 

* * 


* 

J. F. Ricut.—Your retort was no doubt very 
cutting, and we are not surprised that it raised a 
laugh ; but, unfortunately, you seem to haye over- 
looked the not unimportant fact that you were 
entirely in the wrong. In the sentence you give 
the phrase ‘‘ you and me,” was perfectly correct. 
Are you sure that your friends were not laughing 
at you instead of with you? As for the subsequent 
silence of your opponent, it may haye been that he 
realised the hopelessness of attempting to carry on 
an argument with one so aggressively ignorant as 
yourself, 

wae 

InpicNant Robert. — When ‘“ Indignant 
Robert’s” letter arrived a terrible gloom fell upon 
the offices in Fetter-lane—a gloom surpassing in 
intensity even that of the syrupy fog without. A 
previous letter of Robert's, it appears, has remained 
unanswered. Hence these tears. Robert declares 
that he will haye no more of SPARE MoMENTS; 
that henceforth his penny will not roll weokly 
into our coffers. Immediately on receiving 
these dire tidings a consultation was held by the 
proprietors, editor, publishers, jokist, poet, &c.; 
to see if the impending doom might not in some 
way be averted. Alas! no one could suggest any- 
thing except the jokist, who remarked that, per- 
chance, Robert might relent, and still bestow his 
penny upon us if we made it clear to him that we 
were very penny-tent, and would sin no more. At 
this point the consultation broke up in disorder; 
so that we can only ask Robert to.repeat his pre- 
vious question, and write more clearly this time, 
not forgetting to stamp his envelope, 

* 


* ’ 

N. B.—As you are not in trade, do not wish to 
take pupils, and could not for a moment entertain 
the idea of domestic service, it is difficult to suggest 
to you any means of increasing your pecuniary 
resources, excepting by an advantageous marriage. 
However, if you have a talent for fancy work, you 
might dispose of the produce of your skill; or, if 
literary, find some enterprising editor to buy 
your manuscripts. Be 

* 

H. A. T, (Bath).—Plants growing in living or 
sleeping rooms are reported by specialists who 
took the matter under consideration some time 
since to be rather beneficial than otherwise, 
especially to sufferers from consumption. Too 
many, however, should not be kept in one room, 
and, as far as possible, varieties of the non-flowering, 
non-scented, and bulbous species. Foliage plants 
are preferable, such as myrtles, palms, india- 
rubber plants, &c., ; the quantity of carbonic-acid 
gas given from these is so small as hardly to be 
perceptible. 

sed 

Fanny W.—It was wrong of you, Fanny. Just 

in the New Year, too, when we were busy with the 
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Plate Number. That you are such a charmingly 

pretty young lady you. could not help, of course; 
ut you need not haye sent your photo 
to the editorial offices to sow the seeds of 
discord among a hitherto firmly united band. 


The sub-editor has done absolutely no work since 


the arrival of the photo, and a distinct coolness has 
arisen between him and the joke editor ; while even 
the office boy insists upon reclining in the waste 
paper basket, dreaming of our fair correspondent 
whom he insists upon calling his ‘adorable 
Fanny.” After this it is not necessary to reply to 
Fanny when she asks, “‘ Do you think me rather 
nice-looking ? ” 
hy! 

In THE SprinG (Batley).—The bridegroom does 
not accompany the bride to church. He meets the 
bride at the church. If he goes to the church from 
the house of the bride’s father he rides in the last 
carriage—not the carriage of the bride. During 
the ceremony the bridegroom stands facing the 
altar, with the bride on his left hand. The bride- 
groom usually appears in full dress; but he should 
carefully avoid anything conspicuous in his attire. 
White gloves are indispensable. If called upon at 
the breakfast to respond to a toast, the bride- 
groom should endeayour to express himself in a 
straightforward, manly style—and the shorter the 


better. 
* * 


* 

NEmo.—The editor of a periodical or newspaper 
is really the peoples’ encyclopedia, for nearly 
everybody rushes to him for information, no matter 
what the subject may be. The reason is not far to 
seek. Ho has generally a good library of the best 
reference books at his disposal, and can in a few 
moments obtain particulars regarding the most out- 
of-the-way subjects. But yourinquiry as to how 
many fires take place daily in the whole world is 
likely to puzzle more than one editor. Anyway we 
hayen’t the patience to hunt up the particulars. 
Many thanks for your patronage. 

* 


* 

StaTo.—The biggest workshop in the world is 
said to be that of Herr Krupp, the famous gun- 
maker of Essen. The growth of this vast 
establishment has been wonderful. In 1833 it 
employed nine workmen; in 1848, seyenty-four; 
in July, 1888, 20,960 men were employed, and the 
families of the workmen numbered 173,769 souls. 
exe these 24,193 reside in dwellings provided by the 


* * 


* 

A. M. ‘W. (Hastings).—Type-written copy is 
always preferred. A story accepted, published and 
paid for, is the property of the publisher, and he 
can issue it in any form he pleases. The author 
has no right therein unless stipulated beforehand. | 
The publisher will attend to the copyright as it be- 
longs to him, not to the author. a 
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: : S AUCHORS +AND + PUBLIGATIONS + IN+ THE + WORLD 
Will be forwarded post free to any part of 

Hurope, North America, and Egypt, on the : 
following terms prepaid :— 


12 months eee eee eee ee 6s. 6d. 
6 ” Bee eee eee eee 33. 8d. 
ee eee tee 1s. 8d. 
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Rates for other countries on application. 
All letters and remittances to be sent to the 
offices of SPARE Moments, 12 and 13, Fetter- 
lane, Fleet-street, London. 

* Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India:—Wheeler and Oo., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good Hope :— 
G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 2 
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NEW ; : EWE 


ADIES, WRITE for PATTERNS 
(Cae free) of our SUPERB DRESS 
TWEEDS, inall t2e Newest Shades. Dress 
Length contains 6 yards, 5)in. wiie, price 
9s., 11s, 6d., 12s., 15s., and 16s. 6d., carriage 
paid, YORKSHIRE CLOTH Co., 
F. HARDY, Mgr. 74, Burley Lodgerd., Leeds. 


ADVISER. 
# For the Sclf-I'reatment of Ner- 
vous and Functional Ailments, 
induced by _Overwork, 
Excesses, 
infiuences, 
Evils. 


Worry, = 
and other enervating 
and their Associated 


BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT, 

“A boon to all desiring ‘self-cure ’ 
without recourse to physie or the 
family doctor.”--Medical Leview, 

A country parson writes thus:— 
“Your Guide has cured myself and 
many parishioners.” 

Post free, with sketches and details 
for self-cure (under cover) 6 stamps, 

From J. WILLIAMS, Medical 
Publisher, 
. 22, MARISCHAL STRELT, 

No, 22, MOBERDEEN. ; 


IMPORTANT. 
This brochure gives intact “The @naranteed Treatment ” 
as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and other 
authorities, and protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1872. 

Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
Ailments, and thus avoid doctors’ fees and objectionable 
medicine.—Gazette, 

Vide MEDICAL ADVISER. 


SARRANIX, Jetset: 


RHEUMATISM, ce, 
Will Relieve in an Hour 
and Cure ina Day, if Di- 

rections are followed, or 

THE 

OF 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 
A i. L Established 1852. Registered ‘Trade 
Mark, 27,110 on each Bottle. 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, 1/-; 
3 Letters, 1/6; any Name, 1/43 
Box, Pad, and Ink included. 


THE MATRIMONIAL POST & FASHIOR- 
All kinds of Stamps. Pat- 


unrivalled for Bruises,Cramp, 
Sprains, Weak Ankles, Knees, 
Wrists, &c. Sold by leading Che- 
mists and Medicine Vendors— 
1s, 14d., 28, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., or sam- 
ple bottle post free for 15 stamps, 
from the Patentees, HOLDEN & 

- ABLE MARRIAGE ADVERTISER, 
The leading agency of the world; old-estab- 
lished ; the large:t, most reliable agency extant; 
secrecy observed; confidence respected; price 1}d.‘ 
private envelope 34d.—Address EDITOR, 9, 
Nicholas-street, Bristol 
SAR RUBBER STAMPS. 


CO., Knottingley, Yorks; and 95, 
Your Monogram, to Mark 


terns free. Carriage, 2d. extra. Agente wanted. 


5S. M. ITRETON & CoO, 
92, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


BRODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIR DYE 
(REGISTERED) ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 3...Light Brown 


Golden Brown or 
No, af Auburn ~ 


No. 5 Pure Golden 


Harmless, Perfect, Per- | 
manent and Odourless. 


Clear, no Sediment, 


9/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED.) 
BRODIE, 41 Museum Street, London, 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


er 


By Using Wales’ Patent 


SOUND 


Which are the same to the ears ag 
glasses are to the eyes. ‘Osi- 
tively Invisible. orn 


months without removal, 
Book of particulars, 2 stamps, 


: The H. A. WALES Co., 
62 & G3, New Bond Street, London, W. 


piscs 


FRET-SAWING, CARVING, 
Ana General Tost Depot. 


Machines, Designs, Tools, 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, and 
Varnish. 

Fretwork Outfits, 1s. 4d., 
2s. 6d. 3s, 6d. ‘and 6a. éd, 
each. 

Sets of 12 best Carving 
Tools, with Boxwood 
Handles, 93, free, 

Parcels of Fret wood, second 
quality, 12 ft., 4s. free, 

Tvorine for Hand-painting 
in sheets, 20 by 15, price 
23. 6d. each. 

All Materials and Tools 
supplied for Fretwork, Car- 
ving, Picture Framing, 
Brass, Leather, and Burnt 
woodwork. Catalogue with 
= Qo Illustrations, free for 
6d. 


HARGER BROS., 
SETTLE, YORKS, 


(Kindly mention this paper 
when ordering. ) 


MIDNIGHT LONDON; 


¥ ae Scenes from the Dark Babylon. 
y COMO. 2nd Edition, ENLA 60 Pages) and 
ILLUSTRATED, Post fda edy Ne Seer yk Hd. 


S. DINE BROS., 
6, PECKHAM RYE, LONDON. 


GEHEWVEN AWAY! 
YOUR NICKEL SILVER 
PEN AND PENCIL CASE 


with your name in Rubber, com- 
plete 74d. stamps, or for your 


= 


CIVEN: AWAY | 
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Name or Monogram, Rubber 
Stamp for Marking Linen or paper s 
enclose 33d. stamps for postage, &e. Self-Ink.ug 
Name and Address Stamp, Is. Mention this paper, 
and address A Dept, CRYSTAL PALACE (J OHN 
BOND'S) GOLD MEDAL MARKING INK 
WORKS. 75, Southgate-road. London, N 


ALWAYS READY, 


Makesa Delicious Soup with 
full flavour of Fresh 
Tomatoes. One table- 
spoonful makes 
a basin of 


PURE, 
HEALTHFUL, 


ECONOMICAL, 


Cookery Book post free of 
Sole Manufacturers, 


F. KING & CO., LTD., 


3 to 6, Camomile-street, London. 


THe BEARD AND MuUSTAGHE, 
> HORNS “‘ BEARD FLUID,” 


Strengthens the absorbing power 
of the bulbs, provides food for the 
hair, and insures the perfeetior 
and ornament which a luxuriant 
growth of hairon the face of man 
atfords. Guaranteed free from 
Cantharides, and perfectly harm- 
less. Since the introduction of 
this Specific, I have received a 
number of unsolicited testimo 
nials, which may be seen at my 
residence. Price of HORN’S 
“BEARD FLUID,” 2s. 9d. and 
. 5s., post free, —O. KE. HORN, 
Specialist in viseuses of the r from the Berlin Skin 


rermanentiy, rvot and wrancin, 


COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford St.. London. 


\ r Particniars tree 
on receipt of stamped directed envelope. S. W- 


ee SPARE MOMEN PEt eae fe ry 


For Grates, Stoves, Kitcheners, &c. 


NIXEY’S 


CELEBRATED REFINED 


Black Lead 


Is the Best and Goes Farthest 
HIS admirable 


little article is the size 
and shape of an ordinary 
watch, has stecl balance, 
crystal glass dome, strong] 
made handsome case; and, 
in fact, no one, either male 
or female, should want for 
a watch when such an 
opportunity as this offers. 
During the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 
200,000 of 

THESE TIME INDICA- 

TORS WERE SOLD 

IN ONE WEEK. 
THE NEW POCKET 
INDICATOR 

(Patented). Size and shape 
ofan ordinary watch; strong 
metal cases, steel works, 
balanced action, enamelled 
dial, crystal glass dome, 
atent adjusting swivel ring 
‘or attaching to watch- 
guard. Each denotes cor- 
rect solar time, and is war- 
ranted for five years. 

Post free, Is. 3d.; 
for 2s, 3d. 

J. F, CARTER, Importer, 
Matthias-road, 
Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 


1°- 6d. GOLD! GOLD! 1°: 6d. 


For Eighteen Stamps I will send, 
FOR THIS MONTH ONLY, 
An ASSYRIAN GOLD CURB or FETTER-LINK 
GENTLEMAN’S ALBERT CHAIN, 
The links are every one stamped 18c., and cannot be 
told from one costing 20 guineas, 
J. F, CARTER, Importer, 
Matthias-road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


HAVE YOU PAIN ? 


From Gravel, Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Back, Dropsy , 
Wind and Water, Complaints, Diseases of Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Stone, Glect. Stricture, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, and Sleeplessness, will find a positive cure in 
Holdroyd’s @ravel Pills. Try a small box, and if not 
satisfied your money will be returned. Price 1a. 14d. of 
all chemists, or post free 12 stamps, from Holdroyd’s 
Medical Hall, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Don’t be pnt off. If 
you cannot get them, write at once to the proprietor, and 
a box will be sent next post, 


CURE OF D&AFNEHSS.—Noises in 


the Ears, Deafness after Colds, Measles, Scarlet 


ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


POCKET 


TIME 


INDICATOR. 


Two 


ONE SHILLING. 


j Fever, Throat and Nervous Deafness, Giddiness, &c.— 


The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON wiil give advice, free of 
cost, to any sufferer. Over 20 years’ experience. Treatise, 
with Testimonials, post free, 6 stamps.—Address, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Cirous, London. 


SS 
MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 
on the smoothest face; are produced by using 
HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—failure impossible. ‘Uhe only 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from 
observation onreceipt of ls. Madame F.DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 

N.E. Large bottles, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


The “Knockabout” Watch, 7/9 


4 ISNOT A TOY, but a genuine 
cheap, reliable Watch, usual 
size. The “EXOELSIOR” 
Silver Watch, post free, 19s. 
Send for our splendid New 
j Catalogue (1,100 engravings), 

FHEK. of every possible de- 
scription of Watches, Jewellery, 


Electro Plate, CGutlery, an 
Opera Glasses. Best and 
cheapest in the World. Send 


for the book and prove it. 

ea Watch Clubs Selon ec 

gE. L. LANGDON Davinrs & OO,, 
146, Bristol 8t., Birmingham, 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 


Sensations, etc, 
is no fiction. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 


This 


they will be acknowledged to be ‘‘ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete 
health. They promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a 


Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 


they act like magic :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs, Strengthening the muscular System; 
restoring the long-lost Complexion ; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD oF 


H@ALTH the WHOLE PHYSICAL ENERGY of the human frame. 


specially renowned. 


These are “ facts” admitted by thousand 


For throwing off severs in hot climates they aro 
in all classes of society, and one of the best 


s 
guarantees to the Nervous and Detilitated is that, Bercham's Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 


World. Full directions with each box. In box 


, M4d., 1s. 1d., and 2s, 9d, each. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS IN THE COLONIES, 


OCKATOO 


THE NEW FANCY WOOLS FOR 
SHAWLS, WRAPS, &e. 


3s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. lb. Post Free. 


SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY CO., 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


29th Edition. Post Free, Six Stamps 


BLUSHING 


Its CAUSE, TREATMENT, AND A RAPID, 
PERMANENT, AND INEXPENSIVE CURE. 
VARNHAGEN’S SYSTEM EXPLAINED BY A SPECIALIST, 


A. B. SMITH, 
131, HIGH PARK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


GRAND OFFER. 


OCIAL ETIQUETTE GUIDE. 


How to Dance, Dress, Act, Write, Court, 
Love, and Marry, 8d. stamps. Also Personal 
Beauty, or How to Become Handsome, 8d. stamps; 
or the two sent by post for 12 stamps; 6d. 
returned for Books after you hive read them, 


T. W. HARRISON, 
35. Holywell-street, London, W.O. 


Ne 
Are you dissatisfied 
with the size, the 
shape, or the colour 

© of your Nose ? Would 


you have it improved? send for particulars of New, 
Safe, and Certain Treatment. Pamphlet post free, under 
cover, from LEES RAY, Specialist, Salisbury-road, 
Wavertree, Liverpool. Relief Positive. 


Yor Sale, very fine instrument, splendid Model of old 
master, labelled and dated, beautiful full rich mellow 
tone, perfect fingering, and suitable for lady or gentle- 
man, for solo or orchestra, Also splendid Inlaid Bow, 
large Tutor (Sold at 5s.), Velvet Chin-rest, Tuning Vork, 
Mute, extra Strings, and handsome black 10s. 6d. case, 
baize-lined and well fitted and finished with brass méunts, 


handle, &c. Worth £3, Price only 25s. Carriage paid. 
Sent on approval before paymont willin, F. A. ROLPH, 
and Sheffield Manufacture. Send for 
descriptive list, post free—Thomas 
heir Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 
A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
LATEST WONDER! JUST OUT: 
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§O Serial Story Competition Coupon. 
16th JANUARY, 1892. 
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Bloemfontein House. Shepherd’s Bush S Ntidaloaaes 
Artioles ot Sheffield Cutleryand Plate for 
h | THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, } hs ; 
i Wilson and Co., 12, Bloor-street, 
Sheffielt 
BUST, TALLER STATURH, &c., &e., 
Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamps 


Every article of guaranteed quality 
HEALTH & BEAUTY. 
T 
to Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe, Dewsbury. 
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Or the Great Oriental Mystery. 
2) and most wonderful, remarkable and 
NEES Latert we production ofthe century. Every- 
body astonished and bewildered. Orientals have 
rivalled “Yankee Ingenuity” in producing this in- 
teresting curiosity. It deceives the sharpest eye, and 
puzzles ‘em all. Experts of ee complete] 
floored, .The MAGIC PURSE can bo fill wit 
money, and the contents freely offered to anyone who 
will open it without cutting, tearing or injuring the 
purse inany manner, Wyery seam is tiyhtly double- 
stitched all over both by hand and machine, but tothose 
understanding the secret it can be quickly opened, 
while to the uninitiated it anne pied It is 
ingenuity, ond beats anything you ev 
Pre Mere ears une quality material, in a var ge f 
of handsome colours, and een eee M oe 
silk—a perfect beauty! Post free 14 stamps, or 23, 
or Stare 64. All post paid. _G. WEBBER, 178, 
CHARING CRoss BROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


NOSDIVAD'S UNIVERSAL HEALER 
ANC HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES, 


“How can pure rich blood be ,obialned, and the’ 
Invalid restored to Health?” Pamphlet, with full ine 
structions, and the reply to this query will be sent to any 
address, post free, upon application by postcard to 5 


MR. B. P. DAVIDSON, . 


ABBEY STREET, ARMAGH. 
Agency Manager for Great Britain and Ireland. 


ee aT ca TOBACOONISTS COMMENO 


ING. Jewellers, Stationers, 

ete. Dld.Guide (229 pages, 8d. 

“How to Open a Cigar Stor = 
£20 to £1,000.”—Tobacconists, 
Outfitting Co.,186, Euston Rd, 

London, A Prospectus on the 3 
other trades, free. Manager, ~ 


Hy. Myers. Fatah 186 


COUPON “SPARE MOMENTS.” 
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16th J spuupeste 1892. 


| THE PARKER” UMBRELLA. 


(Registered.) 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


SILK UMBRELLAS ‘vinuracrune, &/6 each. 


Ladies’ or Gent’s Plain or Twill Silk, Parker's 


46 on) -- When Digestion is weak, ; 

When there is a weight as of a stonc 

e : PS h hy When there is a general feeling of 4 
discomfort, 


The British Medical Journal says: ‘ PEP- REMEMBER THAT 
SALIA affords a aeois aid. te Oigestion. PE P E PSA L I A 
have analytically determined its efficacy.” USED REGULARLY in place of 
es One salt-spoonful of Pepsalia FOR ordinary Table Salt while eating 


Hollow Ribbed Frames, carved and mounted sticks. shouts: be sakes watt each meal. <P pkey ey ag Bes ead 
Sent Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. postal order (or 36 Sitti lone eeconetna imitations. PEP- ect digestion ae rats 


eee a 


stamps). Listand testimonials free. RE-COVERING 
neatly done. Plain or Twill Silk, Ladies’ or Gent’s, 
2s. 6d. each, returned next post. 


x 
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In bottles, 1s. and Qs, each, from 
Chemists, or from 
62, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


HODGSON ». WEBB BROS.—On the 18th day of July, Mr. Justice Chitty, sitting in the High Court of Justice, granted an interim Spaces 
restraining Messrs, Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. aaa oe Hodgson’s (of Leeds) trade mark “ Eclipse,” No. 93,7 


“ECLIPSE”? CARPETS| 


a ees ee 


REGISTERED. 

THE LARGEST EVER SOLD at the PRICE. ” In 20 Patterns. 

I will forward direct from the Looms (carriage free) to any address, on receipt of To your Homes. : 

4s. 9d.. A GENUINE WOVEN REVERSIBLE CARPET, j 


Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., bordered and woven in art shades, and large enough to cover any RRIAG FREE 
ordinary sized room, as an advertisement for my goods, thus saving any middie profit. Remember these are woven, not CA E ) 
printed, and are made of a material almost equal to wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs haye been already sold 


at double these prices. ys B / a) 4 
“‘ Eclipse” Rug sent with Carpet, Is. 6d. extra; or two Carpets and two Rugs, for 10s. 6d.; 
four Carpets and four Rugs 20s., Carriage Free. : 
“We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder being how the Carpet can be made and sold at the ridiculously 
small sum.”—Iirchange and Mart. “ Wonderful value for money.”— Church ells, Hundreds of favourable press notices 
from the Christian Globe, Christian World, Christian Age, Rock, Catholic Times, &e., &c. 
Lonsdown-road. Lee, Kent, 2nd Jan, Watling-road, Brownhills, Wallsall, Jan. 3rd. Portman-square, London, W., Nov. 23, 1891. 
Lady Willis writes:—“ I aim go picased with the “£elipse’ Carpets and Sergt., C. Kerr writes :—‘*Please send me two ‘Eclipse’ Carpets and two Lady Julian Walker writes:—‘I-am much pleased with the "’Kelipse? 
Rugs sent, that I should like two more | Eelipse" Carpets and wo Rugs to be | ‘ Eclipse’ Rugs soon as possible, as the lass gave me great satisfaction, P.O, | Carpets and Rugs sent last week. Would Mr. Hodgson send twelve more of | 
forwarded nt once, Cheque 103, 6. enclose 103, 6d. enclosed,” them, Cheque enclosed.’ 
Thousands of Testimoniuls and Repeat Orders from my customers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned in full. This extraordinary ofer may not be repeated. All Orders despatched same ae 
as received. DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. To readers of SPARE MOMENTS this week, all Goods sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom. Cheques, &c., may be croased 
“Old Bank” for safety, ADDRESS—F, HODGSON, Manufacturer, Importer, and Merchant, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEE 
CAUTION;—AIl my goods are sent Carriage Paid. BEWARM™ ofall firms not specially stating this, as otherwise you mav be called to pay heavy ch es for a: e. Ple: ise mention this naner 


USED Patentees of HINDE’S SILVERED WIRE BRUSHES, 


WITHOUT 
HEAT. 


EAOH. 


These little instru- 
ments will, simply by 
light compression, 
produce the fashion- 
able wavy curls with- 
in the space of ten 
minutes. 


Patente1 throughout Europe. See thatthe words “HINDE'S : 
PA ENT” are on the box, asimitations are offered which 6d, the Box of Four Pins, 


are absolutely useless, and iead to disappointment. ‘ obtainable of all Fancy Dealers 
; in the three Queendoms, — or 
SAMPLE BOX CAN BE 
HAD POST FREE for 
SEVEN STAMPS, of the 
MANUFACTURERS, 


HINDES LIMITED (London), METROPOLITAN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Patentees of the “ New Pyr Pointed” Hair Pin, which does not biek the head. 
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All Advertisements for ‘Spare Moments’ must besent to J, C. PLANCIS, 10, Fetter-lane, H.C, ; all other c ommunications to ‘Spare Moments’ Offices, 12 & 13, Fetter-tane, B.C, 


i : ~ 
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| FREE 


No, 162,) Vote VII.” [woray‘oxe bttpeny. 


£1,670 INSURANCE 


23xp January, 1892. 


ONE PENNY, 


ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


8IR HENRY JAMES, Q.C., M-P., 


was born at Hereford on October 13, 1828, and is 
therefore 63 years of age. He was educated at 
Cheltenham College, and entered the Middle Temple 
as a student in 1849. He soon distinguished him- 
self in his study of the law by becoming 
lecturers’ prizeman in the following year, a 
position which he again succeeded in winning 
in 1851. In 1852 he was called to the Bar, 
and went the Oxford Circuit. 


For. fifteen 
phat worked hard and unostentatiously at 
is profession as a junior common law barrister, 
without obtaining any special distinction or 
unusual amount of business. In the year 1867, 
however, he was appointed to fill the anciont 
office of Postman of the Court of Exchequer, 
an office the holder of which was charged 
with the safe keeping of the standards of measure 
and capacity formerly in use, and the office 
carried with it the privilego of the holder thereof 
being entitled to precedence in moving the Ex- 
chequer Court. This office is now abolished. 
was created a Queen’s Counsel in 1869, 
and was elected a Bencher of his Inn in the 
following year. 
- In 1868 he was a candidate for Parliamentary 
honours, but was defeated by Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, who himself was unseated in the March 
following on a scrutiny being held, with the 
Tesult that Mr. James, who was next on the 
poll, took his seat for the borough of Taunton, 
which constituency he continued to represent 
until 1883, when ho was returned fur Bury 
(8. E. Lancashire). 
- At the time he entered Parliament he had 
_ not attained any very prominent position at 
the Bar, although he had shown that he had 
sufficient knowledge of the law to enable him to 
conduct any professional business that he might 
have had intrusted to him. It was very 
evident, however, that he had entered Parlia- 
ment with an ambition far beyond that of 
merely taking his seat in the House as a 
debater, by the bold and incisive speech he 
made in the Session of 1871 in opposition to Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s Bill for conceding the franchise to 
_ single women householders. In the following 
Session the support he gave to the Judicature 
Bills earned him the gratitude of his party, and 
obtained for himself a recognition of his merits as 
adebater. In 1873 Mr. Gladstone acknowledged 
his services by appointing him Solicitor-General 
in succession to Sir George Jessel, whereupon he 
received the honour of knighthood. In the same 
year he was promoted to the office of Attorney- 
General, which office ho continued to hold until 
the Liberal party went out of power in 1874. On 


Attorney-General, and continued in that position 
till 1885. 

When the new Administration under Mr. Glad- 
stone was formed in 1886, Sir Henry James, 
although offered the Lord Chancellorship, declined 
to take office, because he could not agree with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy. 

He was returned, unopposed, for Bury as a 


SIR HENRY JAMES, QC., M.P. 


Vnionist Liberal at the general election of the same 
year. During office he had charge of, and success- 
fully managed to carry through the House, the 
various Corrupt Practices Bills, pertaining to par- 
liamentary, municipal, and other elections. 

As a debater, he is acute and fluent rather than 
eloquent; but he has never attained any great 
measure of popularity. He does not profess to be 
a born orator, neither does he attempt, by outbusts 
of glowing eloquence to fire his audiences 
with great enthusiasm. All that he says 
upon such occasions is well worthy of the’attention 
of his hearers, which he secures by the thoughtful 
matter of his address, and an earnestness of con- 


_ their return in 1880, he was again appointed ‘ yiction and of manner. 


LP LIDELD DLS 


Sir Henry was one of the leading counsel for the 
‘Times ” in the action of O'Donnell v. Walter, and 
also in the Parnell Commission, when he delivered 
an able address forming a retrospect of the history 
of Ireland. He is the oldest practitioner in active 


practice. 
ee 


THE PRINCESS BISMARCK 
is of a quick, lively disposition, with good taste, 
cleyer wit and intelligence of more than 
ordinary quality. She is a most prudent and 
economical housekeeper, famous in times past 
for the delicious little dinners which she could 
concoct with the smallest of outlays. 

During the first years of her marriage, and 
the period immediately following. of her 
husband’s general unpopularity, Frau von 
Bismarck, by her cheerful, simple home life, 
did much to help and encourage her husband. 
When the tide of public opinion changed, and 
he became, from being the most hated to the 
best loved man in Germany, when honours were 
heaped upon him, the Princess remained the 
same simple, loving wife and mother. 

’ Her influence over her husband has been 
strong, enduring, and elevating, and has never 
for a moment wavered. It is no doubt true, 
as the Prince so often says, that what he is 
she has made him. Always she has enjoyed 
his entire confidence, and known his diplomatic 
intentions and plans from conception to fruition, 
the trust which he places in her discretion and 
devotion being implicit. 

her marriage with Prince Bismarck she 
has had three children, all of whom are living, 
Herbert, William, and Marie, now the Countess 
of Rantzau, who lives with her parents and 
three little sons at Friedrichsruh. 

The tamily goes but little into society, pre- 
ferring rather to entertain their friends in their 
home. The Princess is a fine musician, her 
taste for classical music being strongly 
developed. And one of the prettiest sights at 
the castle isthe evening picture of Bismarck, 
sitting in his armchair, poking meditatively 
at the fire, while his wife plays Beethoven's 
sonatas to him, and the family and gueats sit 
about listening and enjoying. 

——_@--—— 


Minnie (with novel, to Mamie, at’piano): ‘‘ Please 
play something pathetic, dear, I have just reached 
the chapter where the heroine stands weeping on 
| the shore as the hero sails away, perhaps to never, 
never return.” 


TRIMERS CL oar kT 


‘‘No,” said the dying punster, with a grim smile 
“—‘ no, I don't object to flowers; but don’t have 
any violets, please. Ishouldn’t care to have my 
| grave violated, you know.” It was immediately 
agreed that it was best he should go. 


ve 
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THE MOST INTERESTING PAPER IN THE WORLD...) =* 


An Ocean Thiet. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


PART It. 


Ze FEW days passed and nothing 
‘g noteworthy happened. The 
, drowned sailor was forgotten ; 
é \ the breeze blew, the ladies 
SAN eg sang at the cabin piano, an 
co the seamen danced and yarned 
ce on the forecastle in the dog- 
watchesyas usual, But at the expiration of a 
week, the time being about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, Sir William Dale came on deck through 
the companion hatch, and catching the eye of 
Captain Morgan who was conversing with some 
ladies, beckoned to him with a sallow forefinger. — 

The captain observed an expression in Sir 
William’s face that caused him to promptly quit 
the ladies with a brief apology and cross the deck 
| to where the knight wae standing. : 

‘“‘Captain,” said Sir William Dale, a placid, 
gentlemanly, slim man, wearing a white moustache, 
and of a somewhat yellow complexion, ‘‘ J do not 
wish to make afuss. It may all come right. But 
I must tell you that my wife has been robbed.” 

‘“ Robbed?” exclaimed the captain suspiciously, 
for no commander likes to hear of anything of that 
sort happening aboard his vessel. 

“She misses a bracelet,” said Sir William, ‘‘that 
I could not replace for two hundred and fifty 
guineas; also a pair of diamond earrings, anda 
diamond ring which cost me sixty guineas.” 

«Ts Lady Dalo in her cabin ?”’ said the captain. 

‘She is,” answered Sir William, ‘‘ and in tears.” 

“T will inquire into this matter,’ said the 


saloon. 
They walked to the cabin occupied by the Dales, 
and entered. Lady Dale, whose cheeks were wet 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


“‘ My jewels are gone!” said Lady Dale, with a 
sob. 

The captain asked the lady’s maid to withdraw 
from the cabin; and then suggested that, before 
Lady Dale decided upon suspecting the stewardess, 
she should make a start by suspecting her maid. 

“No,” said Lady Dale; ‘‘my maid is wholly 
above suspicion. She has been in my service 
fifteen years. My jewels have not been taken by 
her!” 

‘‘T hope, madam,” said the captain, “‘ that you 
willtake care to lock up the rest of your jewelry 
whilst you remain on board.” 

And, greatly vexed and wearied, he quitted the 
cabin, and sent for the stewardess—a person wo 
had sailed with him on several successive voyages, 
and whose honesty he no more suspected than 
Lady Dale doubted her maid’s. But what was to 
be done? Thestewardess had nothing more to say 
than that she could not imagine who the thief was. 

“‘¥t is a painful position for me to be in, sir,” 
she added. ‘‘I am in and out of her ladyship’s 
cabin almost as often as her maidis; but I touch 
nothing, look at nothing, attend to nothing but my 
duties. If Lady Dale pleases she and her maid 
are welcome to search my cabin.” 

‘‘ Your honesty is not doubted, Mrs. Fry,” said 
Captain Morgan; ‘‘but who has done this thing? 
Never yet has the like ¢f such a robbery as this 
happened on board a ship that I have been in 
command of? Who is to be suspected? The 
sailors don’t come aft. Is any of the stewards the 
man ? 

‘“No, sir,” said Mrs. Fry emphatically. 

“‘ We can’t challenge the passengers,” continued 
the captain. ‘‘ Besides, if the things have been 
stolen is it likely that the thief would hide them 
in the place where a search would be made for 
them—ain his cabin or in his luggage for instance ? 


captain, and he accompanied Sir William into the Phe rogue must be aboard—that’s certain. But 


who is the man, I say? Scores of people are 
coming and going down here.” 


There was really nothing to be done. Costly as 


with tears, was hotly addressing her maid who stood | the booty was, the whole parcel of it was so small 


gazing at her mistress with a pale and scared 
countenance. 

“T understand,” said Captain Morgan, “ that 
your ladyship has lost such and such articles of 
jewelry,’ and he named them. 2 

“They have been stolen!” cried Lady Dale. ‘I 


| 


that it might be easily hidden away in the heart 
of a hawser. Had the plunder consisted of a cask 
of rum, or a box of ostrich-plumes, or a case of 
elephants’ tusks, the notion of rummaging the 
ship would not have struck anybody as ridiculous. 
But a bracelet and a pair of earrings and a ring— 


would not have lost the ring my husband gave me { the lot might have been worth ten thousand 


for the worth of all my jewelry put together.” 

**Do not excite yourself, my love,” said Sir 
William, ‘‘tho things are probably mislaid.” 

“They are stolen!” she cried, 

The captain put certain questions. It was evident 
that greatly as Lady Dalo might prize the jowelry, 
she was somewhat careless in her bestowal of it. 
There was a chest of drawers in her cabin, and pull- 


pounds, and still the thief could have carried the 
costly bauble in the lining of his hat or in the false 
heel of a boot and have stepped ashore at Caleutta 
a month later unsuspected. 
The news of the robbery, for a robbery it un- 
doubtedly was, speedily went the rounds of the 
‘ship. The passengers felt very uncomfortable. 
Tt was notso much that they feared. to be plundered 


ing open one of the drawers, she pointed to a i themselves; here were a@ number of people 


being full she had placed the articles which she 
had lost in that case. They were there that morn- 
ing. Now let Captain Morgan see for himself— 
the box was empty. 

Many were the questions which the captain 
asked. “Was it possible that Lady Dale could be 
80 negligent as to leave some hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of jewelry in an unlocked drawer, and 
in a box whose lid flow on a spring being pressed ? 
Was she certain that she had not placed the articles 
in'some other roceptacle—in her jewel-box, in a 
portmanteau, anywhere, in short, except in the 
) morocco case? Hoe would question the stewards. 
If Lady Dale chose, he would give orders for the 
' stewardess’s berth to be searched. He would not 
be answerable for the morals of his stewards and 
stewardess. Had Lady Dale consigned all the 
jewelry she did not wish to wear during the 
voyage to his custody, the property would have 
been safe. 

-“T should not wish,” said Sir William Dale, 
mildly, ‘that the stewardess should be suspected, 
much less that her cabin should be searched, She 
is a yery obliging womun, and she has an honest 
_ face. Suppose you searched the poor creature’s 
cabin; you would find nothing, and yes you might 

_. break her heart.” 


\ 


morocco case, and explained that her jewel-box | living together, occupying bedrooms adjacent to 


one another, frequently paying oné another visits 
to their cabins, and on a sudden, aiter seventy 
days of association on the high seas, during which 
time not so much as a rope-yarn had been missed, 
one of them is robbed of property worth hard upon 
four hundred pounds, according to Sir William 
Dale’s estimate. 

But as has been said, there was nothing to be 
done. Lady Dale must bear her loss, and for the 
future take care to keep her jewels under lock and 
key. It was impossible to suspect anybody, but the 
sensation of uneasiness lingered until the ship had 
crawled to the north of the Equator, when nobody 
seomed able to think of anything but the in- 
tolerable heat. 

Amongst the passengers was a certain Captain 
Aspinall—a fine specimen of the British military 
ofiicer—a tall, powerfully-built man, with hand- 
some features and a heavy moustache. His 
manner, however, was not so much of the 
‘*haw-haw ” as of the ‘‘ hee-haw ” school ; in other 
words he was something of an ass. When Lady 
Dale had been robbed, Captain Aspinall alone of 
all the passengers ventured upon conjectures. His 
mind appeared to linger long upon the theft. The 
mere thinking of it gave him something to do. Hoe 
was constantly 


| had no doubt whatever that the steward was guilt- 


.| how subtle and nimble the thief, he was not to 


| exclaimed: ‘‘ Captain, I have been wobbed.” 


irritating the captain by asking in ! an ides? 
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a dark sort of way if he, that is the capt 
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less? Iiho, that is the captain, ever wondered 
whether one of the under-stewards might haye had 
ahand in it? If he, still meaning the captain, 
had a high opinion of the honour and moralityof 
the lady’s-maid ? He was sometimes heard to 
boast, whilst the theft of Lady Dale’s jewels was 
still recent, that no man could rob him. No po i 

ap 


plundered, 
Nevertheless, it happened that. when the Hussar 
had crawled some five or six degrees north of the — 
Line the figure of Captain Aspinall rose one evening 
at about hali-past eight o'clock through the com-— 
panion way. His manner was agitated; he stepped 
hurriedly up to the commander of the shipand 
it 
“How now?” cried the captain, turning im- ~ 
petuously upon him. BP) 
‘By Ged, then,” exclaimed Aspinall, “they've — 
stolen my watch, chain, seals, studs, links, scarf~ 
pin, gold fusee cago, and a little mowocco purse, y 4 
containing a fifty-pound Bank-of-England note.” 
“What!” cried Captain Morgan, breathlessly, 
and anumber of the passengers, who were walking 
the deck, pressed eagerly round to listen. eA th 
“¢ Tt was doocid hot,” cried Captain Aspinall, ina 
voice that vibrated with excitement, ‘and TE 
thought I’d goin foratub. I ordered thesteward — 
to prepware mea bath of cold salt water, and I 
put all the things I’ve lost on the washstandinmy = 
cabin, forgetting for the moment that there wag 
some doocid thief on board. Whenever l womove | 
my. twosers empty the pockets—it’s a habit Dye 
got—and I took out of my twosers pocket the 
purse containing a fifty-pound note and some 
gold, along with some keys, which the dem’d 
thief has left, I put on my pyjamas to go to the 
bath-room in, and when I eh had my tub I. 
woturned to my cabin and found every doocid © 
thing gone excepting the keys.” : ik 
Captain Morgan stared Captain Aspinall in the 
face with a frown of wrath and perplexity. . Welsh 
blood ran in the. worthy ekipper’s veins, and what 
there was in him belonging to Wales was now on 
tire, Hoe hastily walked over to Mr, Reid, the 
chief mate, who bad charge of the deck. 
‘< There has been another rascally robbery aboard 
this ship,” he exclaimed, and he told the chief 
officer who the sufferer this time was, and named 
the articles which had been stolen. ‘‘Go below, 
sir,” said he, ‘‘and tell Mr. Baker to relieye you 
for a time. Form a search party with the third 
officer, the bo’sun, the ship’s carpenter, and two 
midshipmen. ‘Thoroughly overhaul the berths of 
the stewardess, the steward, the under-stewards, — 
and all—saying the passengers—who have access to 
the saloon. The robbery has only just happened. 
You may have the luck to light upon the eulprit, 
and you will oblige me by bearing a hand, sir.” 
The time passed. Oaptain Aspinall wandered 
about the poop loud with lamentation over the loss 
of his property. Hyerybody agreed that it was a 
most serious matter indeed; that if robberies were 
going to happen in this way it might end in the 
thief or thieves proving themselves expert enough = 
to steal the very rings off the fingers of the pas- ~*~ 
sengers as they slept, and to gradually absorb all . 
the valuables of tho saloon until the passengers = 
should find themselves without any property worth 
speaking of on their arrivalin the Hooghly. . 


ers 


But the search was to no purpose, It began at 
one bell—half-past eight—and terminated at six 
bells—eleyen o'clock; but nothing was found, y 
though the berths of the people named by Captain } 
Morgan, together with the sleeping quarters of 
others whom he had not named, were scrutinised, 
probed, pricked, turned. over, capsized, and inall 
ways overhauled with such pertinacity of rigorous 
investigation as must haye excited the jealousy of 
the shrewdest Custom, House officer. 2a oa ety 

The search party came on the quarter-deck a 
stocd there, and Captain Morgan looked do 
upon them from the brass rail at the break of 
poop. Lrafatd 
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‘What is the idea?” said Mr. Reid, the chief | the hatch cover to see that the road was clear, 


mate. 

“My idea,” answered the sturdy seaman, ‘‘ is 
that these here plundering jobs is the work of a 
stowaway.” i 

‘‘A stowaway, in your eye!” said Mr. Reid. 
‘What! after seventy days?” : 

“The bo’sun’s notion is well worth attending 
to,” called down Captain Morgan. ‘Mr. Reid, 
take a couple of your party and overhaul the 
lazarette.” 

Now, the lazaroette is a part of a ship’s hold 
bulkheaded off from the main interior and situated 
under the cabin floor, In it (on board the 
Hussar, at all events) were kept all sorts of 
odds and ends of stores, not only provisions, 
but sailmaker’s and boatswain’s stores. Access 
was obtained by a little hatch, or, rather, man- 
hole situated far aft, well in the shadow past 
the shaft of the mizzen-mast. The cover to this 
man-holo was raisedyby a small ironring. The 
boatswain lifted it, dropped through the little square 
of hatch, received a lantern, and the others followed. 
Scarcely had three minutes passed since the descent 
of the men into the lazarette whon the boatswain 
uttered a loud ery, and giving the lantern to Mr. 
Reid to hold, stretched forth his hands and pulled a 
man out of the centre of a block of coils of new 


rope. 

if I thought so!” he roared; but helet fly a sound 
that resembled a yell as Mr. Reid held the lantern 
to the man’s face, 

~The man, indeed, was no less a person than 
Robert Glass, the fellow with the fine baritone 
‘yoice, the man who was supposed to havo fallen 
overboard, and whom all hands forward lamented 
as drowned ! 

He was dragged into the saloon in triumph, and 
searched, and every article that had been stolen was 
found upon him. It was a night of wild excite- 
ment aboard the Hussar. The Jacks could not 
credit their sight as they stared through the saloon 
windows and beheld what many of them considered 
a ghost. But next morning the truth came out 
with the confession that Robert Glass made to the 
captain. There was a confederate in the forecastle, 
but Glass refused to name him. He said they 
might flog him, keel-haul him, yard-arm him— 
neyer would he peach against his confederate in 


this strange plundering job. It seems that between 


them they stuffed a suit of clothes into the aspect ofa 
sailor, taking care to weight it that it should sink 
before a boat could reach it. Watching their 
chance they stowed it away in the fore-chains— 
where it looked like a heap of old clothes, and 
where it lay ready to be kicked overboard. 

When Glass had finished that song which pleased 
Lady Dale, he sneaked aft, and all the stewards 


being forward and the people on the poop 


engaged in listening or walking to and fro, he 


swiftly passed through the saloon, lifted the 


lazarette hatch cover, and dropped through it, 
closing the hatchway after him. There was 
plenty of beer and biscuit stowed away in the 
lazarette, and he could thorefore never want for 
something to drink or something toeat. When the 


~ captain ordered the fore-royal to be clewed up and 


furled, Glass’s confederate sprang into the shrouds, 
and dropping into the chains, kicked the dummy 
over into the sea, sprang afresh into tho ratlines, 
and shricked out, ‘‘Man overboard!” It was 
afterwards ascertained that the man who had raised 
this alarm was Edwin Poole, and he was forth- 
with clapped into irons and lodged with his friend 
Glass. But there was no further evidence than 
the crying, ‘‘Man overboard!” to conyict Poole 
ot being concerned with Glass and on the ship’s 
arrival at Calcutta ho was sent adrift. . 

This is the story, and the truth of it may be 
accepted. No doubt the two young fellows had 
concerted the scheme beforo the ship sailed from 


England; and a strange conspiracy it was; but the. 


most surprising feature of it was Glass’s dexterity 
in quitting his hiding-place and plundering, first 


Lady Dale’s cabin, and shen, after a long interval, 


‘Oaptain Aspinall’s cabin, with nobody to tell him 


that there was booty lying ready to his hand, so | ments of conversation and repeat thom at in-. 


h t he must have taken the risk of first lifting 


4, 


wel 


then emerging into the saloon, and then looking 
into the cabins for the sort of property he had 
secreted himself to steal. 


MADAME PATTI! AT HOME. 


WHY SHE SELECTED CRAIG-Y-NOS. 


So far as domestic matters are concerned 
Madame Patti is absolutely in the hands of 
Caroline—an amiabie, imperturbable, level-headed 
Austrian, who has been with her for twenty-five 
years. Nothing upsets Caroline. She rules her 
little realm with a rod of iron. . When Caroline 
says madame cannot be seen, that settles it. Her 
sole aim and purpose in life is to make Patti look 
pretty and feel comfortable. When Patti gets out 
of bed in the morning she puts on what Caroline 
has laid out for her—and Pattiis just as particular 
about dressing prettily, and even richly, for the 
house as she is when she dresses for the stage. 
Caroline knows where all the famous Patti 
diamonds are. She can put her finger at any 
moment on any particular gem required. Caroline 
has been getting a good salary all these years, and 
is reported to have a nice little nest-egg laid away. 
Naturally enough, in her journeys to all parts of 
the world, she has fallen in. with lots of men who 
have found this out and who wanted to marry her. 
But it was no use; she sticks to the Diva, and she 
says sho always will. 


It will probably 


BE NEWS TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE 


that Madame Patti selected South Wales for a 
country home simply because the peculiarities of 
the atmosphere were suited to her voice. She 
breathed better, felt better, and sang better there 
than she did anywhere else in the world. About 
twelve years ago, while ona visit to Neath, sho saw 
Craig-y-Nos—which means Rock of the Night—ad- 
vertised for sale. She wenttolookatit. Precisely 
why the homestead was called Oraig-y-Nos 
“Castle,” it would be hard to say, unless the 
owner had in view effective advertising for the 
purposes of ready sale. However, Madame Patti 


bought the ‘‘ castle,” and has added to it from year 


to year until she has reared a yeritablo palace in 


the wilderness of the most elaborate style of | 
The great glass winter |, 


Corinthian architecture. 
garden and conservatories attached to it, when 
lighted at night with hundreds of incandescent 
lamps, gleam brilliantly as a diamond in the dark- 
ness and solitude of the valley. 


PATTI’S. PRECOCIOUS PARROTS, 


Patti's fondness for parrots is almost proverbial. 
She will pay any price for a good bird, and most of 
those she does own she has brought from foreign 
lands. About ten years ago, in New York, a 
reporter was sent to Holden’s bird-store in Sixth- 
avenue to write upa parrot that Patti had just 
bought for £1,000. The bird had been taken to 
Madame Patti’s apartments at the Windsor Hotel, 
and it was necessary to go there toseeit. Patti 
was obliging enough to allow the reporter to 
seo her Jumbo, as she called him. As a result 
of his brief intervicw with the parrot he was 
obliged to bandage the forefinger of his loft 
hand in lint and ointment for three weeks. 
This precocious bird simply adores Patti, 
calling her by endearing terms whenever she 
comes into the room and bidding her an affectionate 
adieu when she goes out. No one but Patti and 
the maid who is specially employed to look after 
her multitude of parrots dare get their fingers 
near his cage. Jumbo is a rare bird in his way. 
Ho was selected principally for his brilliant plum- 
age, and his rich, melodious voice, which is so 
nearly human at times as to be almost startling. 
Another of Jumbo’s peculiarities is to pick up frag- 


ovvortune moxients. 


MADAME PATTI’S CHIEF PET, 


however, is 4 little Mexican dog, Richi. She watches 
over the fragile little animal as a mother watches 
her child, seldom allowing it to leave her side. It 
nestles on her lap or at her feet when she is at the 
table. It trots after her when she takes her walks 
about the grounds, and at night it sleeps close by 
her bedside in a cosy little cot of its own. The 
night of the opening performance of the new 
theatre, when everything was in readiness and a 
group of distinguished people were eagerly awaiting 
the rise of the curtain to see the Diva step on the 
stage in Traviata, everything had to wait while 
little Richi was brought downstairs for his good- 
night kiss. 

it is ‘* Liberty Hall” there. You rise when you 
like, and ring for your breakfast in your room at 
any hour you choose. But at 12.30 you must be 
present at fhe regular castle breakfast, at which 
Madame Patti is always on hand, dressed in some 
pretty simple morning toilet, her fine complexion 
needing no shaded light to enhance its soft 
loveliness. 

At 5 one retires to one’s room on returning to 
the castle, to have a rest and a cup of tea, ifdesired. 
At 7 the musical chime of bells is played, which is 
the gong of dinner preparation. At 7.30 the 
dinner chime sounds. Meantime the hours and 
half-hours and quarter-hours have been rung out 
from the clock in the castle clock-tower, which is 
a reproduction of the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey. 

peeve 2a Ted. du Mu, 


END OF A ROMANCE. 


Romantic Milkmaid (to herself) : ‘I’m going to 
sign my name and address on one of these eggs 
before they are sent to market. Maybe some 
awiully nice young man, or maybe a real prince, 
will see it and write to me, and——” 

Her mother (up-stairs): ‘‘ Dollie, Dollie Dimple, 
where are you? Come help me make the beds.” 

Small boy (in distant city some weeks later): 
“Oh, mamma, here’sa name wrote on this egg— 
‘Dollie Dimple, Meadowland.’” 

Old lady: ‘‘ Goodness gracious. But this is a 
wonderful age. I'll use that egg in this cake. 
My—my! ‘To think I should live to see the day 
when eyen the barn-yard hens get educated. 
But that’s the result of free education, in course.” 


SS 


He: ‘I wish, Laura, that you had a big 
brother.” 

She: ‘‘ Why?” 

He: ‘So that he couldn’t get under the sofa. 
Aine; you please call him out and eend him to 
8 ”? 


—101—-— 


“Tm afraid your wife never tidies up things 
about the houss, John,” said the husband’s mother. 

‘And I hke her all the better for it,” said the 
son, enthusiastically. ‘‘Llike her all the better 
for it. L can alwaya find my slippers and my hat 
just where I leave ’em, which 1 never could do 
when I was at home.” 


Ose 


Hu was Baup !—Indian Chief (to chief runner) 
‘* Did you kill the pale-faco I sent you to catch?” 

Chief Runner: ‘‘I did, chief.” 

Indian Chief: ‘‘ Then where's his scalp P” 

Chief Runner: ‘‘I was unable to take it, chief, 
The pale-face had pulled his hair all out before I 
caught him.” 


—0! -——— 
Husband: ‘I think I’ll have this hat blocked so 
that it will do this wiater.” 
Wife: ‘‘ Yes, of course. You are a sensible 
fellow.” 
Husband: “ And you can make your hat do too 
by having——’ 


‘Wife: ‘‘Indeed! Do you think I will wear a last 
winter's hat? You are the most foolish man I 
ever saw.” 
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THE LAST REQUEST. 

An Irishman was in the habit of going home 
drunk every night of his life and beating his 
poor wife Biddy. He didn’t kick her because he 
disliked her, but because he thought it was the 
proper thing to do. Finally Biddy could stand 
it no longer, and appealed to the priest. 

The reverend father went to her house and 
waited for Pat. He came, drunk, ac usual, and 
the good priest took him in hand. 

“« Pat,” says he, ‘“‘ you're drunk.” ‘ 

‘Yes, your reverence,” says Pat, ‘I’m feeling 
purty full.” 

‘‘How long is this going to continue ?” 

« Jist as long as I kin get a drop of the crater,” 
says Pat. 

“You'll stop this to-night. If ever you get 
drunk again I’ll turn ye into a rat. IfI don’t see 
ye I’ll know jist the same, and if ye do git drunk, 
into a rat ye go.” 

Pat was docile that night, but next night when 
he came home and kicked open the door, one 
glance showed Biddy he was full up to the hat. 

‘Don’t be afraid, darling,” said Pat, in a sub- 
dued key, as he steadied himself before dropping 
into a chair, ‘‘ I’m not goin’ to lay the weight of me 
finger on ye. I want ye to be kind to me to-night, 
darlin’, and to remember, if ye kin, the days when 
we was sweethearts. Ye know what his rivirence 
said last night, and I’m drunk this minit, darlin’. 
I want ye to be kind to me and watch me, and 
when yo seo me gettin’ little, and the hair growin’ 
out of me, and me whiskers getting long, for Hiven’s 
sake! darlin’, as ye love me, kape yer eye on the 
cat !”—(J. H., Stoney-lane.) 

— ‘0: 

A GENTLE HINT. 

A certain knight of the quill in a Government 
office once asked for a week’s leave that he might 
goto bury his father. This was readily granted. 

- Aday or two afterwards there arrived a visitor 
who wished to see Mr. A——, the orphan. Mr. 
A——’s chief explained that he wasn’t to be seen ; 
in fact, he had gone away to bury his father. 

‘* But,” said the stranger, ‘‘ I am his father.” 

‘“‘ Well,” replied the official, a man of few words, 
“‘T don’t know anything about Mr. A——’s private 
affairs ; I only know he has gone away to bury 
you.’ 

At the end of the week of mourning Mr. A. 
returned, looking very disconsolate. When asked 
by his chief how he had fared, he pulled a very 
long face, and said be had had ‘‘the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing the last rites properly per- 
formed,” and so on, adding that, of course, ‘he felt 
very deeply on the subject, but that, no doubt, 
time would lighten the load of his affliction. 

“Ah,” replied the other, ‘“‘I can sympathise 
with you. I lost my father when I was a young 
man. When you lose your father you lose your 
best friend. JI hadn’t the pleasure of your poor 
father’s acquaintance during his lifetime; but he 
called here a few days after his death, and I had 
a short conversation with him. Now, this was 
most irregular; and my object in sending for you 
was this—when next the poor old gentleman dies, 
do, if you possibly can arrange it, have him buried, 
and be back here to meet him in case he calls 
again. That's all. 
Hanwell.) 


Good morning.’—(T. W., 


———10: 
HIS MATE KNEW. 

A review at Aldershot was honoured by the 
attendance of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and other personages, amongst 
whom were some foreign princes who were late in 
arriving, and searched in yain for the Royal party 
through the greater part of atedious morning. At 
last the carriage reached a bridge, at each end of 
which a sentry was posted, and the wanderers 
sought guidance from one of them. 

‘* Do you know where the Prince of Wales or the 
‘ee of Cambridge is ?” an occupant of the carriage 
usked. 

The man saluted. ‘‘No, sir, I don’t myself,” he 
replied, ‘‘but Pll ask my mate; he knows all the 
piblic-houses about here.” —(Zeph, Birmingham.) 


the “dawg” taking : 
opposite his master. The platform inspector, with 
many gesticulations, declared that the bulldog 
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Woolwich, for HOW PAT SPELT MiSs NAME.” 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 
Lord Charles Hamilton used to go about Naples 


attended by a large, ferocious bulldog. Having 
decided upon going to Rome, he proceeded to the 


station, and took his place in a first-class carriage, 
up a position on the seat 


should not travel in a passenger carriage. 

“Very well, then; take him out,” was Lord 
Charles’s rejoinder. 2 

In vain the official expostulated; he merely 
reiterated his former reply, a piece of advice, it is 
needless to say, which was not followed, and Lord 
Charles, apparently master of the situation, threw 


himself back in his seat, and calmly lighted a 


cigar. 

Bub the Italians were not to be outdone, and 
quietly detaching the carriage in which the English 
‘“‘milor” was seated, they made up the train with 
another baggage car, and started it off. 

Lord Charles sat quietly smoking for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then, surprised atthe delay, 
thrust his head out of the window, and demanded 
when the train was going to start. His feelings, 
when the situation was described to him, may be 
imagined.—(Mary H., Watford.) 

30: 
Ak deg 2 


The owner of a clever dog was fond of hot rolls 
for breakfast. He placed a penny each day in the 
dog’s mouth, and said to him ‘‘ Baker.” The dog 
would then start off to the baker's. 

Arrived there he placed his feet on the counter 
and presented the penny to the proprietor, who, 
taking the penny, placed a bag containing a penny 
rollin the dog’s mouth. This the dog used safely 
to transport to his master for his breakfast. 

One day the dog, as usual, brought his penny 
and duly deposited it on the counter. The man, 
to see what the dog would do, took a halfpenny 
roll, and depositing it in a bag, placed the latter as 
usual in the dog’s mouth. 

The dog thereupon put down the bag on the 
counter and walked out and fetched a policeman!!! 
—(D.§., Plaistow.) 


———0: 
A LARGE FORTUNE. 


A young man who had no money wished to 
marry a daughter of a rich man. Heo asked a 
lawyor to introduce him, who accordingly did so. 
The father, however, soon after consulted the 
lawyer as to his friend’s position and wealth. 

The next time the lawyer met the young man he 
said: ‘‘ Haye you any fortune?” 

“No,” said he. 

«‘ Well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ would you allow any 
i We cut off your nose if he would give you £5,000 

or it?” 

‘« What a question ! 
he. " 

““Very well,” said the lawyer, ‘‘I have a reason 
for asking,” 

The next time he saw the lady’s father he said: 
‘‘T have inquired about the young man’s circum- 
stances. He has indeed no ready money, but he 
haz a jewel for which I know he would not take 
£5,000.” 

This was enough—the young folks were married ; 
but the father often shook his head when he thought 
about the jewel.—(W. N., Southsea.) ig 


Not for all the world,” said 


ata ae 


judge was ina quandary. A coat was in dispute; 
the parties were Irish; and. the evidence was a8 
direct and positive for both claimants. 


the parties, proposed that he and his opponent, 
Timothy Maguire, should see whcso name was on 
the coat. 


handed to Pat, who immediately took his knife, 
opened a corner of the coat, and out dropped two 
small peas. 


them from the floor. 


Timothy. 


jabers!” 


Birmingham man, newly arrived, was Jamenting 
his condition, and his folly in leaving an abund- 
ance at home, and especially two beautiful 
daughters who were just budding into womanhood, 
when he asked another club-man if he had any 
family. 
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HOW PAT SPELT HIS NAME. 
The other day in a justice court in Ireland, the 


After much wrangling, Patrick Power, one of 
Timothy searched in vain, and the coat was 


“There, d’ye see that, now?” said he, picking 


“Nothing but two peas,” said Timothy. 
“‘No mistake about them,” said Pat. ; 
‘Not the slightest; but what of that?” said 


‘« A dale has it to do wid it; it is my name to be 
sure—Pea for Patrick afid Pea for Power, be 


He got the coat.—(P. H., Woolwich.) 
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NOT BAD. 
At a West-end club house the other night a 


‘‘ Yes, sir; I have a wife and six children in 
Glasgow, and I never saw one of them.” 

After this the couple sat a few moments in 
silence, and then the interrogator again com- 
menced : 

‘“Were you ever blind, sir?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“ Did you eyer marry a widow, sir?” 

**No, sir.” 

Another lapse of silence. ; 

‘* Did I understand you to say, sir, that you had 
a wife and six children living in Glasgow and had 
never seen one of them ?” 

“Yes, sir; I so stated it.” 

Another and longer pause cf silence. 

Then the interrogator again inquired: ‘‘ How 
can it be, sir, that you never saw one of them ?”’ 

“Why,” was the response, ‘‘one of them was 
born after I left.” 

“Oh! ah!” and a goneral laugh followed.— 
(B. R., New Brighton). 


30: 
THE CAPTAIN’S PUDDING. 


The following story is told of a sea captain and 
his mate. Whenever there was a plum-pudding 
made, by the captain’s orders all the plums were 
put into one end of it, and that end placed next to 
the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it 
to the mate, who never found any plums in his 
part of it. After this game had been played for 
some time, the mate prevailed on the steward to 
place the end which hud no currants in it next the 
captain. 

The captain no sooner perceived that the pudding 
had the wrong end turned towards him than, pick- 
ing up the dish and turning it round, as if to 
examine the china, ho said, ‘‘ This dish cost me two 
shillings in Liverpool,” and put it down, as if 
without design, with the plum end next to 
himself. 

_‘‘Isit_possible?” said the mate, taking up the 
dish; ‘‘I shouldn’t suppose it was worth gore 
than a shilling.” And, asif in perfect innocence, 
a put down the dish with the plums next to him- 
seli. 

The captain looked at the mate ; the mate looked 
at the captain. ah 

The captain laughed; the mate laughed. 

“Til tell you what, ycung one,” said the — 
captain ; ‘‘ you’ye found me out; so we'll just cut — 
the pudding lengthwise this time, and have the 
plums fairly distributed hereafter.”.—(W. HB. A., _ 
Birmingham i “wi pas ft 


a ‘ Ae 
j ti 


23rd January, 1892. 
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dilarie’s Rebenge, 


A STORY OF THE BATTLE FIELD. 


The summer day was drawing to its close—a day 
marked by strife and shedding of human blood ; but 
the scene on which the dying sun looked down was 
onewhich borenoremembrance ofthecarnage. The 
white tents of the camp were scattered here and 
there upon the green sward; swords were sheathed, 
muskets laid at rest, while tired men stretched 
themselves at length, or quietly watched the 
preparation of the evening meal. In the centre of 
one group of soldiers was a tiny figure on which 
every eye rested with loye, and whose little hand 

n pressed in turn by each of the rough and 
hardened palms she had honoured by her touch. 


Baby Marie, the regiment’s vivandicre—Baby 
Marie, the regiment’s adopted child. Six- 
teen years before she had been born 


amongst them; her father killed in a sortie on 
the day of her birth; her mother, unable to bear 
the cruel shock, speedily followed him, leaving the 
little one an orphan ere three days had passed over 
her unconscious head. It was a strange trust for 
these rough, uncouth men to adopt, but they kept 
itroyally. Baby Marie she was to them still in all 
the dignity of her sixteen years; Baby Marie she 
would be when the chestnut curls had faded into 
grey. Yet shoruled them with a rod ofiron. She 
it was who silenced the voice of complaint 
or mutiny; she who bade the thief, shamefaced, 
restore his plunder; who bade them bear punish- 
ment, rightfully deserved, like men. But she it 
was who, in the midst of shot and shell, held the 
cup of water to the thirsty g%ps, bound up the 
bleeding wounds, or bent her pitying head to catch 
the last whispered message to mother or sweetheart 
from lips fast growing cold. 

‘Did I not tell you we would win the day?” 
now rang out the clear young voice, as the slight 
figure sprang upon the bench beside her, that she 
might better look into each bronzed, rugged face. 
€ My children, [am proud of you.” 

As she spoke the words, two young officers, arm 
in arm, sauntered by. 

“Who is that child who calls these men her 
children?” questioned one, the younger of the 
ean whose promotion had but recently transferred 

im to the camp. 

“You do not know Baby Marie, Gordon? 
Such ignorance is voted here close upon treason. 
She is the child of the regiment. Not a man be- 
longs to it but would lay down his life for her. 
They say her life is charmed, and to see her wend- 
ing her way in the thick of the battle, succouring 
the wounded, one might readily believe it.” 

‘But what a life!” exclaimed Gordon Graham. 
** Here in the midst of the rough, untutored men. 
Think of her old age, Clarence. Unloved! Un- 
sexed! Poor child! Is there no woman’s hand 
to lead her into other paths?” 

“Hush! She will hear you.” 

But the admonition came too late. A dull, dark 
tlush mantled the girl’s cheek, and two great, hot 
tears welled in the deop grey eyes. 

‘“Unsexed, he calls me! Unsexed! Why did 
I not call upon some of my children to avenge the 
insult? Cuptain Gordon Graham, beware! I, 
Marie, will avenge myself. By the stars above, I 
swear it! Oh, mother! mother!” In a burst of 
bitter sobbing, the httle figure, in its bright, 
fantastic dress, a canteen slung about the slender 
waist, threw itself upon the ground. 

* * * * * 

‘‘Marie!” The voice which breathed her name 
‘was one whose music she had learned to know in 
those long weeks since she had made her yow of 
vengeance to herself and the stars. ‘‘ Marie!” he 
ging and turning, she found him at her side. 
‘*T have had a letter from my sister, little one, I 
wrote her about you. If—if——” he hesitated, 
embarrassed, ‘‘ you would like to fit yourself for 
some life different to this, she would aid you——” 
__ “Lest I become further unsexed, I suppose. 
-Oaptain Graham, give your sister Marie’s thanks; 


m tho darkness. 


but tell her achild of the regiment dies at her 
ost.” And, with a saucy laugh, she flitted away 


‘His sister!’? The words, spoken to horself, 
came like a groan. ‘‘ He has a sister! Would 
he let her take my hand, I wonder? But could 


her hand bind up my children’s wounds as this 


hand has done? It is brown and hard. Hers 
must be white and soft, sparkling with diamonds, 
bathed in cosmetics ; mine bathed in blood; her 
lips pressed by his kisses. Oh, will my revenge 
never come ?” 

Have patience, Marie. It is close at hand. 
In the early dawn the camp is awakened by the 
drum beating to arms. All day rages the fierce 
strife of battle, and not until the stars are light- 
ing up the sky do they feel the victory theirs. 
Everywhere, in the thickest of the fray, has the 
child vivandiére been, now uttering some word 
of encouragement or command, or anon stooping 
with gentle haste to wet the parched lips of one 
of her children. Like some fitful firefly, with 
the lantern buckled to her belt, now that the fight 
is ended, she treads her way among the many 
forms with which the ground is strewn, as though 
seeking some one her watchful eyes had missed. 
A groan arrests her steps. At her very feet, help- 


less, wounded, lies the man on whom she had 


sworn to be avenged. The fair hair is streaked 
with blood, a heavy look of pain rests on the 


handsome face, the lips which called her unsexed 


are white and still; but as her glance rests on him, 


her heart gives one great throb, then seems to 


cease its beat. Swiftly she stoops, and, with rapid, 
skilful fingers, binds up his wound, her eyes tear- 


less, but a great sob in her throat. 


‘‘My revenge must wait,” she murmurs, as if in 
excuse of the act. ‘‘He would not know it. 
Besides, he is one of my children, though I—I hate 
hi ”» 


m. 

Poor little girl! Even as the words escaped her, 
she bent still lower the dainty head, cast one hasty 
glance about, then suddenly pressed the red, warm 
lips upon the cold, white brow. As if the deed had 
been compulsory, she started to her feet, and, like 
a deer, sped across the plain to bring him help, 
without which he must die. 

‘* Remember, do not let him know that I had him 
brought here,” she commanded the men, as the 
laid him on the hospital cot, and each one swore his 
obedience. 

* * * * * 

‘Marie! ” He had grown strong and well again 
since that cruel night; but, try as he would to 
draw nearer to this strange, fitful child, she was 
an ignis fatuus, whom he could not approach. He 
called her now from the door of his tent. ‘‘Come 
here, little one; I have something to show you.” 
Slowly she came towards him. Hedrew a picture 
from his breast. It was a girl’sface, young and 
lovely. ‘‘ It is my sister, Marie, of whom I spoke 
toyou. She longs so much to do something for 

ou.” 
4 The girl’s eyes darkened; her breath came in 
short, quick gasps. Were there such women in the 
world—his world—asthis? No wonder he called 
her &nsexed. If she had not sworn revenge, she 
might almost forgive him. Her heart softened, 
and two great tears welled up in her eyes. 

‘‘T will show you something else very sacred to 
me, Marie,” Gordon continued. ~*‘ They say the 
soldiers all confide to you their trusts, and if some 
fine day I die on the battle-field, you must take 
this from my body and send it to the address 
written on the back. It is the portrait of my pro- 
mised wife.” 

Had the night grown cold? Was she awake or 
dreaming? Before her there fluttered a laughing 
face of exquisite beauty. She saw it all—the deli- 
cato, high-bred air, the peerless head, the slender, 
perfect figure; but her eyes grew very wistful, and 
her cheek paled. The summer night had) lost its 
freshness, and the child her youth. 

* * * * * 

Another hot fight drew to its close. 
Graham had been taken prisoner by the enemy, 
they told Marie, and she laughed to hear the news, 
but in the laugh something sounded like a sob. 


Gordon 


The camp seemed strangely empty without him. 
Had that high-born beauty in her far-off home 
heard the news, she wondered, and did he still 
look for comfort at the face he carried next his 
heart? Her revenge must wait a while now. He 
would be back soon. But what was this which . 
crept from lip to lip along the camp? The return 
of an important prisoner had been demanded b 

the enemy, or, ere twenty-four hours had passed. 
Gordon Graham would be shot through the heart. 

Their messenger had been delayed on the way, 
and now but six hours intervened before the 
appointed time—too late for aid to reach him. 
Marie paused not an instant, but hastened to the 
commander. 

“Send what other messengers you will,” she 
pleaded, ‘‘ but give me your swiftest horse and the 
papers which will save him, and Iwill reach the 
camp.” 

The chief knew something of how well she 
might be trusted, and with a God-speed sent her 
on her way. On and on, like a bird of the 
desert, she flew through the silent night, until, 
as the dawn was breaking in the east, the white 
tents of the enemy gre-ted her vision. Higher 
and higher rose the god of day. Would there 
yet be time? Faster and faster she spurred the 
weary steed, uutil in the distance she saw a 
group of men file out, and knew the hour for the 
fatal volley was at hand. She raised her hand- 
kerchief; she shouted aloud. All invain. But 
now the camp was reached. She saw the one 
solitary figure standing so bravely before the 
muskets which waited but the word to deal death 
to his young life, 

‘‘Gordon!” she cried; and at the sound of her 
voice, which for the first time uttered his name, he 
turned. 

The paper fluttered in her hand as the one word 
‘*One!” rang out on the summer air. 

‘*Stop!’’ she commanded; then sped like an 
arrow from its bow, and threw herself upon his 
breast. 

She had not heard the order ‘‘ Fire!” nor seen 
the hasty gesture with which he would have un- 
done his work. Too late! one solitary bullet, 
destined for Gordon Graham's heart, found its way 
into the white, quivering flesh of the girl who had 
ridden to her death. 

“Tt is best so,” she murmured, as they gathered 
about her and took the paper from her hands. ‘It 
would have been as you said, Gordon—an unsexed 
old age. I meant to take revenge for that word. 
I will take it now. Give me one kiss before I 
die, and tell my children I died at my post. 
One kiss!” her voice growing faint as he stooped 
and gathered her in his arms. ‘‘It will do her 
whom you love no wrong.” 

A dry sob was in the strong man’s throat as he 
pressed his lips to hers. 


“My child!” he said, ‘how little am Lf 
worthy ! How dared I judge you! Marie, for- 
give me.” 


But ere her lips, smiling at his kiss, could give 
answer to his prayer, death had sealed them. 
Marie had taken her revenge. 


——_—_—>———__-——. 


Author (of new play in American theatre). 
“Hark! What's that queer noise?” 

Western Manager: ‘* Comes from the audience.” 

“Eh? Is that their style of applauding?” 

“No. It’s the clicking of revolvers. I think 
they are getting ready to call for the author.” 
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our sewer-men are a healthy-lookin 
rarely suffer {ram the effects of their strange 
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date of publication of questions. Th irce from whence 
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QUERIES. 


604. Which country has the largest amount of 
‘gold in reserve P 
605. What proportion of people of this country 
wear artificial limbs ? 

606, What is the estimated annual loss by 
reason of wear and tear of coins ? 

607. Which wild animals cost the most money? 

608. Is there any known cure for obesity ? 

609. Have ladies ever sat ina British Parlia- 
ment ? 
-.610. When was the first war medal issued in 
this country ? 

611. Who published the first British periodical ? 
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REPLIES. 


567,—THE CHIEF PREVAILING DELUSIONS OF INSANE 
PEOPLE, 

Tho three principal delusions of the insane are 
(1) exaggerated feelings of their own importance ; 
(2) exaggerated or porverted notions of religion ; 
and (3) change of natural affection towards rela- 
tives. To. these might perhaps be added a fourth 
‘applicable to nearly all who are affected by brain 
disorder, and that is ability to perceive the delu- 
sions of other lunatics,: while wholly unable to 
‘appreciate their own weak points. It is owing to 
the first delusion named, that in every asylum 
for the insane will always be found a considerable 
number of kings, queens, and princes or other 
high officials, who are fully persuaded that they 
represent these great personages. Those suffering 
from the second delusion named have some certain 
method of saving souls from perdition, and have 
as much belief in their infallibility as the Pope 
himself if not more. In the case of those affected 
by perversion of their feelings of affection, love is 
replaced by forgetfulness, dislike, or even hate. 
Others aSain believe they are mesmerised, electri- 
fied, or tormented by thought-reading, telephone, 
‘&e.; tho latter hear ‘‘ subjective voices,” and often 
conyerse with yoices which have no real existence. 
‘Some patients see visions, feel unnatural tastes in 
their food, or smell disgusting odours; others 


- believe they are dead and are in eternal punish- 


ment. Many refuse food because they think an 
animal inside them absorbs the food, or because 
the food tastes to them offensive, or because they 
want to die of starvation, or merely because they 
are too excited to eat, 


co) 


569,—WALKING THROUGH THE SEWERS OF LONDOR, 

It is quite possible to walk through the main 
sewers of London, and the walk can extend over a 
great number of miles. The sewers of the 
Metropolis are as carefully mapped out as the 
streets themselyes, and the authorities can find 
their way about in them quite easily. Ouriously 
enough there is little that is unpleasant in a 


descent to underground London. The passages are 
: Seg -shaped, and built of glazed white brick, 
an 


quite clean. The swarms of rats are 


‘diminishing, and the ‘‘toshers,” who made a 


living by scavenging mile after mile of the hidden 
highways, are no more. The old sewers, built of 
soit brickwork, were terribly ineffectual. To-day 
body, and 
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journeye. Tho Fleet sewer, which at one time was 
ene of Jiondon’s natural streams, has, under 
Farringdon-strest a diameter of 12ft. When 1 
yeaches Holborn Viaduct. it divides into two 
branches, the dimensions of each of which is 12ft, 
by 6ft. These branches rejoin at Ludgate-hill, 
forming one large sewer which discharges into one 
of the intercepting drains or sewers. Other 
similarly largo sewers exist. There are six of the 
large intercepting sowers—three on the north and 
three on the south side of theriver. Ther object 
is to intercept the efflux from other sewers and to 
convey it to the outputs at Barking Creek and 
Crossness. 


a rcnectnintmere? (7 


570,—WHERE MEDICAL ADVICE IS CHEAPEST, 

If the accounts which come to hand are to be 
credited, Chinese doctors’ fees seem to be the 
lowest. The cost of a doctor's visit in China is 
said to range from 21d. to dd. Any one can 


practise as a physican or doctor there; all that is 


necessary is to hang out a. sign, and promptly 


attend to those anxious for treatment.’ Probably, | 


owing to the cheapness of the fees charged, the 
average Chinaman, when he feels ili, is not con- 
tent to employ only one doctor; but generally has 
three or four advisers attending on him in- 
dependently at the same time, and religiously 
takes all the medicines prescribed by each... There 
are no people in the world who think more of 
medical men than the Chimese, and numbers. of 
Chinamen are taking medicine every day of their 
lives. A Japanese doctor never dreams of asking 
a poor patient fora fee. Often a doctor will not 
only give his time and his medicine freely to the 
suiferer; but he will also give him money to tide 
over his dire necessities. In many of the large 
towns of England, medical advice for a week and 
two bottles of medicine may be had for 6d. 
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571,—PAPERS CONDUCTED BY MADMEN, 


There are several instances of newspapers being 
published in lunatic asylums. The most notable 
on6 is the *‘New Moon,” which has now beon 
issued from the Dumfries Lunatic Printing Presa 
for the past forty-six years, and is still in full 
vitality. Tho matter is provided by the pens of 
patients and members of the staff, and it is set up 
and printed by insane occupants, aided by 
occasional outside labour. Another very respect- 
able and well-conducted newspaper emanates from 
the Morningside Lunatic Asylum. It is entitled, 
“‘Thoe Morningside Mirror,” and is wholly produced 
within that establishment, and a series of corre- 
spondents’ letters from other asylums being re- 
gularly published therein. Gartnayel, another 
Scotch asylum near Glasgow, has its weekly 
journal. Others also exist, or have existed, 
by the titles of the ‘* York Star,” ‘‘ Loose Leaves,” 
end the‘ Hxeelsior,” and no doubt there are 
many: others not so, publicly known. One of 
the cleverest works lately published on ‘ Mental 
Diseases and Abnormal Psychical Conditions,” 
written by the physician in charge of a Stockholm 
asylum, was printed, bound, and issued by the 
inmates of that establishment. 


20; 
572,—THE GREATEST INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


The International Exhibition held at Paris in 
1889 was the greatest exhibition of its kind eyer 
yet held. It occupied the whole of the Champ de 
Mars, near the Seine, covered an area of 173 acres, 
and remained open from the 6th of May to the 6th 
ot November. There were about 50,000 exhibitors, 
and’ upwards of twenty-five million persons pail 
for admission at the turnstiles. The only part 
of the exhibition that.now remains is the celebrated 
Hiffel Tower, which is 984 feet in height, or four 
and a half tmes as high as the Monument near 
London Briige. The previous International Ex- 
hibition at Parisin 1878 had upwards of sixteen 
million visitors, and that at Philadelphia in 1876 
upwards of ten millions. The International Exhibi- 


fs 


tion, to be opened in Chicago, in May, 1893 under 


the name of the World’s Fair, will be much larger 
than the Paris [ixhibition of 1889, and will, with — 
the grounds, cover an ares of 1,037 acres, and cost — 
in erection not less then a million and a quarter 
sterling. Its tower is to be 1,200 feet high, thus 
topping the Hiffel Tower by 216 feet. The larger 
buildings of the exhibition will cover close upona 
hundred acres. PETE fk 


——————10: 
573.—THE MILDEST CHRISTMAS DAY OF THE 


PRESENT. CENTURY. sy ; 
Lhis was in 1852, when, on the 25th of December 


| in that year, the thermometer rose to 52-deg. Fah. 


During the past fifty years there have been eleven 
brilliantly fine Christmas Days, ten fair, and 
twenty-six when tho weather has been dull, Snow 
fell on only five Christmas Days in the fifty years, — 
though the ground may haye been white on other 
occasions through previous falls. In the seven- 
teenth century there were two excessively mild 
winters in succession, for in January 1661, Pepys 
wrote in his diary :-—‘‘It is strange what weather — 
we have had all this winter; no cold at ally but 
the ways are dusty, and tho flies fy up and down, 
and the rose bushes are full of leaves, such a time 
of the year as was meyer known here before.” 
The coldest Christmas Day during. the present 
century was in 1860, when the thermometer, at — 
the Roya! Humane Society’s receivying-house in 
Hyde Perk at 9 a.m., marked 17 deg. below the 
freezing point. yey 


tot 


STREET MUD IS DIS- 


574,.—HOW THE LONDOW 

; POSED OF, chic tage 
The mud collected in the London streets is carted 
to the landing-stage of the canal, or the river, and 


there emptied into barges, whereby itis conveyed 


to Barking Creek, and .Crossness, fourteen mules 
below London Bridge, where the contents of Lon- 
don sewers are discharged. Three new vessels have 
just been ordered from Lancashire, for the purpose 
of discharging out at sea the sludge and mud from 
the London sewers. Whon these are completed, — 

there will be a fleet of five ships engaged in this 
work, These will be capable of removing 4,000 
tons per week. The mud and refuse removed 
annually from the London streets amounts to a 
total weight of two million tons, and the clearing 
of it away costs £320,000 per year. In order to do 
this thoroughly, there are employed 1,500 carts, 
3,000 men, and 150 barges. These menhayeto 
deal with two pounds of rubbish per head of popu- 
lation per day. hk etal 
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EIGHTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION RESUL 


The past quarter has been an exceptionally good one 
for the Queries and Replies page—no less than thirt’ 
five competitors having helped to supply information — 
during the three months, Many, as usual, erorea ‘out 
of the lists after the first week or two, but more than half 
kept pluckily on to the finish. ; oR: He! 


née Nera ae fF)’. 
Among the new competitors we had much pleasurein = 


welcoming the Rev, J. G. Wright, who, but forihefact 
that one or two of his replies were incorrest, would have 
run Mr, Sikes very closely for second place, gh AY 
Mr. J. J. JONES, 1 ahaa a 
Well-street, Ss) RS 
Ryde, T.W., ‘an é Es 
again occupies the brne, position, with 826 marks ; whi 
Mr. ERNEST LESLIE SIKE EW ¢ 
13, Wolverton-gardens, = 
wy ; Hammersmith, 
comes next with 296. ee aly ep 
Rey. J. G. WRIGHT, | > 
35, Observatory-street, 
Oxford, — 


being third, with 250 marks, # As 
Mr. W. M. Saunders, 3, Park-place, Leith, started well; 

but, for some reason, dropped out of the contest at the 

eleventh week, at which period 223 marks had been pli 

to his credit. Probably in the Ninth Companti 

gentlemen will be among the first three pies gage 


x 


The next four competitors on the list, 
marks obtained, are Miss Graham (214), 
(206), Mr. J. W. Lee (204), Miss Par 
each of these will be forwarded (as 
presentation copy of Vol. VI. of SPs 

In concluding this short notice, 


hearty thanks to those pee 4 


us in the compila 


So ey 2 a 


. mention. 


| alte iat ol! ne de ay 
m™% oe AT ais , 


a Das 
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ABOUT THE IRISH POLICE, 


ONE OF THE FINEST Novus oF MEN 
IN THE WORLD. 


The police in Ireland make up a quasi-milit 
force, known as the Royal Irish Constabulary. It 
numbers about 12,500 men all told. Its head- 
quarters are located in the Phcenix Park, Dublin, 
and known as the R. I. Constabulary Depot. 

About one vacancy in every five in the rank of 
District Inspector is given to Head Constables of 
tho first class. The other candidates for this posi- 
tion have to pass a very rigid examination at the 
hands of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

There aro three classes of District Inspectors and 
two of Head Constables. Tho classes are indicated 
by the ornaments on the collars and sleeves of the 
tunics. ‘The yank and file of the force are recruited 
chiefly from the farming class, and applicants must 
bo unmarried, between the ago of twenty-one and 
twenty-six, and at least 6 ft. 9 in. m_ height. 
The fact that candidates have to wait three or four 
years before they can obtain admission will give 
some idea of the popularity of the force. 

There are three classes of candidates. ‘The first 
consists of pickéd men who are above thio average 
as regards physique, general appearance, and lite- 
rary qualifications. ‘Thesecond class contains men of 
averagequalifications, and the third class those below 
the average. Only men who are placed in the first 
class haye a chance of appointment, but the candi- 
_ dates in the otker classes 


CAN IMPROVE THEMSELVES WHEREVER DEFICIENT 
and make new application, Of lato yeats the 
pumber of candidates have been on tha in- 

ereaso, and it has been fovnd desirable to form 
a new class out of the firat class, and it is out 
of this upper class that the first mon ere-called. It 
is therefore not to be wondersd at that the 
men in regard to physique, literary attainments, 
general appearancs and respectability are of a very 
high order ; and tho general impression prevailing 
is that the constabulary of Ireland aro the finest 
disciplined body. of men in the world. 

Their depot in the Phoonix Park has accom- 
modation for about 2,600 men ofaliranke. The 
‘officers have oxcellont quarters, similst to those 
in military barracks ; while the rank and filo have 
comfortable rooms, with library, gymnasium, 
cricket grounds, &c. Discipline is maintained at 
the depot the same as in military barracks; armed 
sentries pace to and fro at various points, their 
guardroom and magazine being located close to the 
entrance gate, where there is a strong guard poste 
at all times. ; 

THE REW POLISEMAN’S DUTIES. 

The first twelye or eighteen months of the new 
policeman’s life are spent in obtaining proficiency 
in military and police duties, and when he has 
_ graduated, so to speak, he is sent to a station inthe 

_ country away from his former home, where he is 
free from all local interost and prejudice. There 
is also a literary and shorthand school at the depot, 
and a large number of the force are proficient in 
the art of stenography, which is very useful from 

a Government standpoint in connection with meet- 

ings of yarious kinds, which are held all over 

Trelands; 90 

The constabulary are armed with breech-loading 
rifles, sword bayonet, reyulyers,'mace, and hand- 
cuffs. ‘They have entirely different duties to per- 

form from those of the police in this country. 

Besides preserving the peace they are entrusted 

with the collecting of agricultural statistics 

annually, enforce the law against illicit distillation, 
conduct elections for guardians of the poor, take 
the census, escort convicts and prisoners, in certain 


cases act as auctioneers, have supervision of ticket- 


of-leaye mon, are ex-officio inspectors of weights 
and measures, are clothed with the powers of 
_ Custom House and excise officers, proteot fisheries 
_ and enforce a number of laws too numerous to 


rank and file of a tight-fitting tunie of dark green 
cloth, with light green facings on cuffs and a 
standing collar of the same material. They wear 
patent leather belts, and their pants are made of 
the same material ag their tunics. Their head- 
dress consists of the regulation pill-pox cap poised 
on tho side of the head, and held in place by a 
narrow patent leather strap which rests between 
their chin and their lower lip, It is ornamented 
with a crowned harp werked in red, and a carmine 
button in the centre of the crown. In full dress they 
wear the regular military spiked helmet, with brass 
chain, carry valigo, hayersack, canteen, in fact all the 
paraphernalia of the regular soldier. In unpleasant 
weathor they wear capo overcoats and leggings, 
and when so equipped presont a very martial 
appearance. The dress of the officers is some- 
what more elaborate, of the same colour, but 
with facings of green silk velvet instead of cloth ; 
the crowned harp on their cap is made of 
sterling silver, as is also the badge on cross belt. 
They carry a long sabre of the usual military 
style, and in their saddle holsters 


BN ARMY REVOLVER WITH THE NECESSARY 
AMMUNITION 
can be found. 


In addition to the foot policemen there is also 4 
‘cavalry’ force consisting of about 500 men, a 
number of whom are stationed at the headquarters 
of each county, and the remainder, with about 
1,000 infantry, are held in reserve at the depot for 
duty in any part of Ireland when necessary. Tho 
cavalry force is armed with sabre and revolver 
only. 

Tho pay of the force is very liberal, but not in 
excess when the onerous and responsible duties 
which its members haye to perform are taken into 
consideration. Aiter serving twenty-one years any 
member of the force can resign and claim a very 
handsome pension. If he should be obliged to 
retire earlier, either through failing health or from 
injury received in the execution of his duty he is the 
zeviient of a generous compensation as he may 
elect. 


HER PARTING WORDS. 


Now don’t forget my buttons, John, 
Or baby’s new high chair; 

And go and try your dress-suit on, 
And have Brown cut your hair. 


But just go to the market first, 
And see about that ham— 

Of all ve tasted ’tis the worst ; 
And order up some lamb. 


And on your way epeak to Miss Strong, 
Tell her to send my bonnet; 

I do not want the strings too long, 
Or any lizards on it. t 


And tell the piumber to come up 
And fix the kitchen drain ; 

And buy that pretty china cup 
You’ve promised little Jane. 


You'd better leave the money, too, 
For my new bengaline; 

It’s trimmed with satin, soft and blue, 
The sweetest thing you’ye seen. 

Ah, thanks ! and don’t forget, I pray, 
To send me up more iceo— 

Ma will he here to spend the day, 
I want things extra nice. 


And please step round to sister Ann’s 
If you havo time to eparo ; 

And tell her that I’ve changed my plans 
*Bout going to the fair. 


And then—dear me! but must you go? 
. You say—'tis growing late! ni 
‘Well, kiss me. then, if that is so— 


Don’t stop to close the gate. 
_ Why looks poor John as ono bereft 


THE DOMESTIC MAN AND THE. 
GENEROUS MAN. 


BY JOSH BILLINGS. 


The domestik man iz ov a maskuline and femi- 
nine tendency—half and half—and sumtimes more 
80. 

He kan most generally be found at home—when 
he ain’t wanted. 

Ho iz a kind oy second lutennent in hiz family, 
under haff pay, with promisa of promoshun, 

He can beat bis wife bileing soap, or nussing the 
baby, and she kan beat him in a great many 
manly accomplishments. 

He iz alwus reddy tew do ennything—when hiz 
wiie iz. 

Heiza kind oy spy in the household, and iz 
treated az sush by the whole family. The servants 
laff at him, and the children don’t fear him. 

He iz az fierce az an old hen setting on one egg, 
and just about az dangerous. 

His wife marrid him, not out ov love, but out 
ov pitty; and pitty never changes into respekt, but 
gennerally into disgust. : 


THE GENEROUS MAN, 


Generosity iz an instinkt—a kind oy natral crook 
—a, child oy the heart. 

It iz different from profusion; profusion iz most 
alwus the decoy duck oy yanity. 

Generosity iz different from charity; charity iz 
the impulse oy reason. 

It iz different from justiss—justiss is 16 ounces 
tew the pound, and no more. 

Generosity iz sumthing more than justiss, and 
sumthing less than profusion; it iz the good a 
man duz, without being able tew give enny reazon 
for it. 

If a man iz alwus generous ho will alwus be 
right, or will hav a good excuse for what seems 
tew be wrong. 

Generosity iz bravery, and it iz truth; no one 
ever saw @ generous man who waz a coward or 
a liar. 

Generosity sumtimes may lack prudence, but it 
never lacks faith, and faith haz won holier laurels 
than prudence eyer did. 

The generous man chastens his gifts with the 
assurance that the giver iz az happy in the gift 
az the receiver iz. 

He takes the first swaller out of the dipper, 
and smacking hiz lips, insists upon your drinking 
the balance awl up. 

Poverty haz no power over generosity, enny 
more than it haz over love. 

This is my idea oy the kind oy generosity that I 
am writing about. 


a 


Sympathetic Old Lady (to convict): “Ah, my 
unfortunate friend, your fate is indeed a hard one; 
and, as she thinks of you here in this dreadful place, 
how your wife must suffer!” 

Convict (very much affected): ‘‘ Wh—which one, 
mum? Im here for bigamy.” 


——:0:—— 


‘4 ee bought such a lovely dress, Arthur; its 
really ——” 

‘‘Hh?” said her editor husband, looking up ina 
preoccupied way. 

‘Oh, it’s a perfect poem.” 

‘Put it in the waste basket,” he muttered 
absently. 


CaS CRRA 


Mr. Billgate (entertaining a friend at his suburban 
house): ‘“‘[ have not much elegance to offer you, 
but this modest little home is the result of years of 
self-sacrifice, and it’s dear to me.” 

His Guest: ‘Oh, that is delightful. By the 
ware who owns that elegant mansion across the 

ay 


4 erty by A fy rile See ite - ~ Ny ay i an -—~Ofh ? th re » la, : 
“a my kee! " THE DRESS OF THE CONSTABULARY wheal yc ( ty # Ti ape ose vibe pases 
i: erent from other forces. It consists for! — 
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Billgate: ‘‘ Oh, that belongs to one of my com- 
mercial travellers.” 
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23rd January, 1892. 


Hlinnignen 


By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” eic., etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SEXTON GIVES DR. BAWTREE THE STILLBORN 
CHILD. 
“Tis sweet to roam at the twilight hour, 
When the tired sun sinks to the west ; 
And the shadows fall from the ivy tower, 
Like some giant of old at his rest,” 


‘pS HE church and churchyard of Dingley 

“@% were situated about a quarter of a 
mile from tho village from which it 
took its name. The former was & 
quaint old building, evidently, from 
the segment-formed arches of the aisles, and tho 
massive character of its general architecture, of 
Saxon origin. Most probably it had been com- 
menced about the tims of Edward the Confessor, 
aa the cross shieldof that pious prince, surmounted 
by an open crown, might still be traced in the 
sculpture of the mutilated mullions and fragments 
of grotesque ornaments which the fiery zeal of the 
Reformation had spared. The chancel and north 

orch, judging from the lancet-headed windows, 

ad not been completed tilla much later period. 
They weredecidedly Harly English. 

The churchyard was not less picturesque than 
the church : a double row of aged elm and cypress 
trees bordered the principal avenue, which was 
divided midway by a cross or rood of coarsely 
sculptured granite. 

At the foot of the monument or memorial, 
whicheyer it might be—for the traditions of 
Dingley differ—the fragments of two kneeling 
figures were still to be traced. Some said thay had 
been intended to represent the Beloved Disciple 
and the Virgin Mother; others that they were the 
representation of the Norman founder of the house 
of Hserick and his Saxon bride, murdered by her 
brutal lord to give place to a successor of his own 
race. 

The curse of the murdered lady, according to 
the popular superstition of the village, still pursued 
the decendants of the guilty pair. 

At the north angle of the churchyard was a stone 
cottage, built in the midst of the ruins of an old 
chantry or chapel, whose ivy-covered remains 
gave a picturesque appearance to the solitary tene- 
ment, which was inhabited by Marmaduke Man- 
drake, the sexton and chronicler of Dingley—a 
jovial old fellow, whose acquaintance was not less 
extensive with the liying than the dead. 

He was as great a naturalist as Cuvier in hig 
way, in pursuing his necessary but melancholy 
trade. He would tell, from the formation of a 
skull, whose jowl his spade has struck upon— 
would recognise one of the Ambleshaws—the name 
ot a wealthy farmer in the village—from the under- 
hung jaw; or the remains of a Brownling from the 
long thigh-bone. 

Old Marmaduke had a smile and a merry tale for 
everyone, and eyery occasion. He smiled at a 
wedding, a christening, or a burial; the former 
were the sowing of tho seed, which was to bring 

ist to his mill: tho latter he regarded as his 

arvest home. He was a philosopher, too, in his 
way, for to him life had no other purpose than to 
prepare fresh food fer the grave. 

Tho adventurous merchant, who, after long and 
anxious expectation, sees his richly-laden vessel 
arrive in port, does not feel greater pleasure than 
the old sexton did when he consigned some new 
tenant tothe graye. It was like an account pros- 
pene closed—a debtor that had paid his bill in 
uil. . 

It was curious to mark the deep interest with 
which he watched the declining step of age, or the 
tint of consumption upon the cheek of youth. It 
was his pleasure—his anticipation; a fever or an 
epidemic was a perfect delight to him. He rubbed 


his hands as he received the order for each fresh 
graye; one would haye thought that he and Death 
had made a compact, so little did he seem to fear the 
ghostly king—ho had lived with him so long that 
the spectre had lost its terrors. 

Betweon Mandrake and Dr. Bawtreo a spirit of 
rivalry had long existed : the sexton considered that 
the skill of the doctor had frequently robbed the 
churchyard of a valuable tenant. Still the old 
man treated the practitioner with marked respect 
when they met; perhaps it rose from the nature of 
certain secret transactions between them in the 
traffic for subjects which the doctor required for 
scientific purposes, or from some other feeling which 
may hereafter be brought to light. 

In the lower room of the cottage, the old sexton 
and two of his cronies—one of whom was tho 
nurso, the other the midwife, of the village—were 
seated at a small deal table, chatting over the 
gossip of the day. Cords, planks, pickaxes, and 
spades—the implements of the owner’s profossion— 
were ranged in order round the room, which had 2, 
strange earthy odour, which not even the scent of 
Mandrake’s pipe could overcome. A _ bottle of 
spirits and three glasses were on the table. 

‘And so, Nurse Hawlett, you think young 
Ambleshaw cannot last much longer?” said the 
grayedigger, 

‘“About three weeks,” was the reply; ‘‘he 
coughs day and night—sleeps but little.” 

és = dry cough?” demanded tho sexton. 

“ce 0.” 

‘‘T had rather it had been—nothing so quick as 
a dry cough—it drinks the blood. Poor fellow! I 
buried his father and his grandfather—there is 
plenty of room in the grave beside them. They 
have been good customers of mine.” 

“Tt will bo a sad thing for Mary Mayflower,” 
observed Dame Farney, the midwife. ‘‘ Poor girl, 
he was handfast with her!” 

‘“‘Ha!” said Mandrake, ‘‘I noticed her last 
Sunday at church. Her checks look thin, and her 
blue eyes appear to have grown larger. I know 
the sign—I have watched it in the young and old. 
She will not be long after.” 

‘*Don’t be too sure of that. I saw Dr. Bawtroe 
at the door of her cottage to-day.” 

A frown passed over the old man’s countenance 
at the ill-omened name. 

‘“‘A pest upon his learning!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘He has robbed me of more fees, with his drugs 
and cures, than all the other doctors in the 
country-side. He is as miserly, too, as if he had 
been a huckster.” 

“But what do you know of his birth?” ob- 
served both the women. 

‘*T—oh—perhaps nothing—perhaps something. 
Let’s talk of somo one else. He is astrange being, 
and I should not like to meddle or make with aught 
that concerns him.” 

With these words the speaker filled the glasses 
of his two visitors—a hint to change the conversa- 
tion. If such, however, was his intention, it was 
not taken. True to the instinct of their sex, the 
ladies were naturally curious; and Nurse Hawlett, 
in particular, was not a person to be easily turned 
from the chase when once she had hit upon the 
right scent. 

‘*Come, Marmaduke,” she said, ‘‘do open your 
mind a little more freely—we are all friends and 
can trust each other. What.do you know about 
the doctor ? What do you suspect P” 

*‘That,” said the old man, drily, ‘‘I shall keep 
to myself.” 

‘‘ What can he know or suspect 2”? observed the 
midwife. ‘‘ Bawtreeis a stranger in Dingley. No 
one can tell where he was born, or where he came 
from. »,; Mandrake is only laughing at us.” 

‘‘Am I?” gaid the sexton, who prided himself 
on discovering every one’s secret. ‘‘ What would 
you say if I were to tell you that I had buried at 
least a dozen of his race in my time—that he has 
his grandfather's brow, and the musical speech of 
his great-uncls, who was a braye man in his time, 
and trod the earth as if Death wero afraid to come 
near him? ButI buried him at last,” added the 
speaker, with a Jow chuckle. 

“In the churchyard?” 


been more communicative than is my custom,” hi 


‘“‘T did not say that,” said the old man, thrown 
off bis guard. 

‘Jn the chancel, amongst tho quality, then ?” 
observed Dame Hawlett, whose curiosity was 
the more excited by the partial gratification of it. 

‘‘Perhaps. And now ask me no more ques- 
tions.” 

‘‘You have frequent dealings with him?” ob- 
served the midwife. 

‘In the way of business,” said the old man, 
witha shudder. ‘To speak the truth, he is no bad 
customer. I don’t mind telling you how I first 


‘became acquainted with him. You remember when 


Mary Allison died, fifteen years ago?” 

“T think I ought,” said the midwife: ‘I 
attended her.” 

“Well,” resumed the narrator, ‘two days before 
the doctor sought me—I remember it as if it were 
but yesterday. I was digging old Simon the 
Tanner’s grave by the north porch—a jolly 
funeral that ;—but people grow so stingy now.” 

‘And so they do,” interrupted the nurse. 
‘‘ Widow Bradley was mean enough to change the 
good linen shirt in which her old man died for a 
cotton one, and rob me of my perquisite.” 

“Ag I said,” resumed Mandrake, ‘‘I was 
digging old Simon’s grave, when, suddenly look- 
ing up, I saw the doctor standing by my side, 
eying me at my work—not with an honest, 
frank look, but with a sidelong glance, as Martin, 
my old raven, sometimes eyes me; he beat about 
the bush for a long time before he came to his 

088.” 

‘“And what was it ?” demanded the women. 

‘“‘He told me that Mary Allison would die on 
the Tucsday following. This was on Friday.” 

‘“‘And so she did,” said the female who had 
attended her. ‘‘I well remember it was on a ~ 
Tuesday.” 

‘‘He added that he should require the body for 
some scientific—I think that was the word— 
experiments, and offered me—no matter how much 
—a trifle if I would dig it up the night of the 
funeral, and bring it to him. The family,” added 
the sexton, ‘‘ are all gone to America now ; so there 
is no harm in telling it. I did so.” 

He paused, and a cold shudder came over him, 
as if some dreadful recollection moved him. 

‘¢ Heaven forgive me,” he added; ‘‘I shall never 
forget that night. Iwas anxious to know what 
the doctor could want with it; so I climbed up the 
old elm which grows by the side of his house, and 
peeped in at the window of his study.” ; 

‘“ And what did you sse?” eagerly inquired the 
gossips. 

‘1 saw him touch the corpse with a wire. It 
opened its eyes—endeavoured to rise from the 
table. Isawno more. A film came over my sight. 
More dead than alive, I half-slid, half-fell from 
my perch, and ran as though the fiends had been 
after me, till I found myself secure in the church- 
yard. The next day the tree was cut down, and 
it was along time before I had any more trans- 
actions with the doctor. Heayen forgive both him 
and me}”’ 

The two females had listened to the extra- 
ordinary relation in breathless terror; to them, as 
well as the old sexton, the galvanic battery was a 
mystery as profound as the Jewish Cabala, or the 
philosopher’s stone. Science had made but little 
progress in Dingley. 

The silence which ensued was broken by a loud 
screech, and a rustling noise, like something: soft 
striking against the window of the room in which 
they were sitting. Dame Hawlett screamed, and 
her gossip, the midwife, dropped the glass which 
she was raising to her lips upon the table. Man- 
drake burst into a loud laugh, 

“It’s only old Peter,” he said; ‘‘he often 
flutters against my window at night. The lamp 
attracts him.” 
Peter was the name of a staid, respectable 
bachelor owl, which had inhabited the belfry of the 
church for many a long year, 

‘“Who-o-o!” the ery was repeated. a 

“There,” said the old man, rising and closing 
the shutter; ‘‘hoe will return no more. I haye — 
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added; ‘‘for I hate to talk about my neighbours, | 


See you do not abuse the confidence.” 

This was uttered with the air of one who regrets 
that his confidence has been surprised, or that the 
love of gossip has forced a secret from him. His 
listeners professed the most profound secrecy, even 
while they internally smiled at the sexton’s asser- 
tion of his dislike of babbling; for he was more 
garrulous than the village barber. 

“You will do wisely,” he continued, “to keep 
still- tongues in your heads. Bawtree is a man 
who does not love being talked about. He would 
send Death to you in the air you breathe. Theold 
king is his slave.” 

““And yot,” said the nurse, who was secretly 
moved by the threat, ‘‘ he could not save my lord, 
with all his skill.” 

This was an allusion to the last Harl of Eserick. 

Mandrake’s only answer was a low chuckle, as 
if ho perfectly comprehended why the skill of the 
practitioner had been of no avail. It ceased only 
at a loud knocking at the door of the cottage. 

He raised the latch; and, to the surprise, as well 
as terror, of all three, the subject of their conver- 
sation made his appearance. 

“Doctor!” faltered the conscience - stricken 
sexton. 

“‘ Aye,” said his visitor, briefly ; ‘‘ have you for- 
gotten—this is Tuesday ?” 

As if struck by a sudden recollection the grave- 
digger went into an inner room aud returned almost 
immediately with 2 small bundle, which Bawtree 
placed under his cloak, Mother Farney, the mid- 
wife, noticed that it was wrapped in a.cotton hand- 
kerchief in which she had just brought the sexton 
a ptill-born infant to be interred; but shoe said 
nothing. 

“ Good-night,” said Bawtree. 

“‘Good-night, sir,” replied the sexton. 

And the doctor left the house. 

So profound was the impression made upon the 
two women—so greatly had their superstitions 
terrors been excited—that they begged of their 
host to accompany them through the churchyard 
on their return homes. Mandrake consented. On 
their way they could think or speak of nothing but 
the mysterious doctor. 

‘‘Perhaps you will bury him yot,’”’ observed 
Dame Hawlett. 

**Not so,” replied the sexton; ‘‘ho has not the 
mark of the graye upon him.” 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE EXCHANGE OF CHILDREN—THE COMPACT 
WITH LORD DIGBY. 
“What is life? A moment’s breath ; 
A fleeting dream ; its waking, death. 
And what is death? A moment's strife ; 
A parting sigh ; its ending, life.” 
—OLpD PLay. 

Sir John de Grey was seated in tho fine old 
library of Greystone Hall, taking wine with his 
friend, Colonel Mortimer, who had arrived three 
days previously to visit him, after a long 
absence on the Continent. The countenance of the 
young baronet was full of anxiety; still an 
occasional gleam of hope would illumine it, as he 
reflected that an hour—perhaps less—might make 
him a fond and happy father. The servants en- 
tered and left the room with an air of quiet impor- 
tance, which showed that some particular event 
was at hand. - Bawtree, and Alice, the nurse, were 
both at their posts. At each fresh opening of the 
door the anxious husband turned with an inquiring 
glance; and once or twice he half-drew his purse 
from his pocket to reward the messenger who 
should announce to him the birth of an heir. 

*““T fear,” said the colonel, who noticed his 
abstraction, ‘‘ that I haye chosen an unfortunate 
moment for my visit.” 

‘“Not so,” replied his friend; ‘‘but I am 
anxious on LTllen’s account. So young, so 
delicate. Deprived, too, of that which woman 
most needs at such a moment—a mother’s watchful 
care.” 

‘Lady Ellen is an orphan, then ?” observed the 
colonel, who was a stranger in the neighbourhood. 


His host nodded in the affirmative. 

“ But I thought sho had a sister ? ” 

‘She has,” was the laconic reply. 

*‘ Whom, if I remember rightly,” continued his 
visitor, ‘‘ you were deeply smitten with ?—at least, 
I judge so, from the letters I received from you in 
Florence.” 
ai True,” said the barenat: ‘I did admire her, 

Ho paused. 

“Till you saw her sister; no uncommon case, 
my dear fellow. I have never seen Lady Blanche 
(you see I remember the name), but she must be 
beautiful indeed if she surpasses her sister. I do 
not wonder at the change in your sentiments. 
Lady do Grey is all that man can desire in woman 
when he surrenders his heart to her keeping.” 

Sir John rose from his seat, and walked once or 
twice impatiently up and down the room. He 
evidently wished to say something in explanation 
of the change, to his friend, who had been the con- 
fidant of his love—first for the elder, then the 
second sister ; in fact, the observation of the colonel 
had been made in order to give him the opportuuity ; 
for with the nice sense of honour which Mortimer 
possessed, he felt that there had been something 
more than caprice in the conduct of the baronet— 
ho feared to find it heartlessness. 

Sir John attempted to reply twice; but each 
time some sudden recollection or secret impulse 
restrained him. 

‘‘ Mortimer,” he said, approaching the chair on 
which his friend was sitting, ‘‘let us speak of this 
no more.” 

The colonel looked disappointed, but was silent. 

‘‘There is much,” continued his host, ‘‘ which 
appears inexplicable in my conduct; but I think 
you know me to be a man of honour? ”’ 

‘* Hitherto I have never doubted it.” 

“Then do not doubt it still. This much in 
my defence I will add—honour compels me to be 
silent as to the rest—had no such person as Lady 
de Grey ever existed, Lady Blanche Howard could 
never have been my wife.” 

‘May I ask why?” said his friend, fixing his 
eyes anxiously upon him. ‘‘ Your firgt letters were 
enthusiastic in her praise; her reputation is un- 
blemished !” 

‘* At least by mo,” hastily answered the baronet. 
‘“My dear fellow, press me no more upon the sub- 
ject ; not even to you can I explain the reasons of 
my apparent heartless, inexplicable conduct; but 
rest assured of this—they are such as you would 
yourself approve.” 

There was a sincerity and earnestness both in the 
speaker’s tone and manner which silenced, if it did 
not convince, his friend, who immediately changed 
the subject of his conversation. He was just com- 
mencing some unimportant inquiry respecting the 
families in the neighbourhood, when the door of the 
library opened, and Dr. Bawtree made his appear- 
ance. Sir John sprang to meet him in a state of 
great nervous excitement. Grasping his hand, he 
exclaimed : 

‘‘Speak!. Am Ia father?” 

The man of science remained silent. 

‘‘llen—my wife?” 

The speaker's agitation proyented his con- 
tinuing. 

‘‘Ts as well as can be expected, and bears her 
disappointment bravely,” said Bawtree, thereby 
gently conveying to the baronet the failure of his 
hopes. 

f Thank Heaven at least for that!” sighed 
the eiscretied husband. ‘‘I am grateful for 
that!” 

The doctor announced the necessity of his im- 
mediate departure, in order to send back a com- 
posing draught for his patient. 

‘‘QOne of the grooms shall accompany you,” 
said Sir John. 

“He had better follow in half-an-hour; the 
preparation of the medicine is tedious and long; 
if,” said Bawtrey, regarding his watch—which 
marked the hour of midnight, ‘‘ he leaves the hall 
by one o’clock, he will be in time. Good night,” 
he added, in a tone which was intended to convey 
sympathy for the baronet’s disappointment, “and 


feel assured that all which science and devotion 
could do have been done.” 

‘‘T am certain of that.” 

The doctor returned once more to the room of 
his patient, where he had left his cloak and hat. 
The lady slept; old Alice, who had been nurse 
both to her and her sister, was seated by the side 
of the bed, watching her. As soon as she heard 
the light step of the practitioner in the chamber 
she rose from her seat. 

Her countenance was stern and pale, but marked 
by resolution. 

“Take the child,’ she said, after buying 
assisted him to put on his cloak, “ and may 
Heaven pardon us our share in this night's work ! 
Where,” she whispered, ‘‘is the dead infant I am 
to substitute ?” 

“In the bed beside the sleeping lady,” replied 
the doctor, in the same undertone. ‘Bo firm,” 
headded; ‘‘let no eye read the trouble of your 
fearful heart. Nemembor the promise you made to 
the living and the dead!” 

“‘IT have remembered it,” sighed the guilty 
accomplice, ‘‘and kept it ata fearful price! But 
the child ?” ske added, in an imploring tone. 

“Tg safe. Think you I would uselessly add 
murder to the crime?” 

With these words Bawtree left the room, and the 
nurse returned to her seat by the bedside of the 
still sleeping Ellen. The old woman had watched 
her slumbers often when a child, and a tear of pity 
and remorse stole down her aged cheek as she 
regarded her. 

‘*Poor thing!” she murmured; ‘‘ poor thing! 
doomed to pay the penalty of another's crime! 
Would the curso of her race had fallen upon any 
head saye hers; or any other than myself had been 
the instrument!” 

The speaker tried to pray, but could not—a vague 
sense of terror and guilt was upon her. Sho started 
at every breath ; each sound fell on her ear like the 
voice of an accusing conscience ; and so the wretched 
woman watched till daybreak. 

As Bawtreo left the house the figure of a tall, 
active man emerged from the shrubbery where he 
had lain concealed, and swiftly followed him, care- 
fully, however, keeping in the shade. It was the 
gipsy man whom Madge had ordered to follow him. 
Faithful as a bloodhound to the scent, he had never 
once lost sight of him, but tracked him from his 
visit to the sexton—where, with his ear to the key- 
hole, he had listened to all that passed —to Greystone 
Hall. Hither from impatience or fear, the doctor 
put his old pony to its spsed, so that the gipsy had 
to run hard to keep up with him. 

On quitting the park they emerged into a 
narrow lane, bordered with thick pollards on 
either side by way of hedge. The gipsy took 
care to keep the leafy screen between him and the 
object of his watching. 

Once or twice the rider thought he detected a 
rustling noise in the hedge, and always on the 
same side of the road. Suddenly he drew his 
rein—the noise as suddenly ceased. Doubtless it 
was his pursuer. 

‘“‘Pshaw!” he muttered; ‘‘I grow nervous or 
superstitious! Doubtless some nightbird in search 
of prey.” 

With this idea he resumed his way, and the 
gipsy, who had fallen flat upon the ground, roze 
and continued the pursuit. 

The doctor had nearly reached the end of the 
lane, where three roads meet; there was a stately 
lodge at the end of two of them; one led to 
Greystone Hall, the other to Dingley Manor; the 
third, a narrow pathway rather than a regular 
road, led to the north wood and the tents of the 
gipsy tribe. Just as he came within sight of the 
end of the lane, a vivid light broke upon the 
atmosphere. At first Bawtree thought it was 
some meteor, and paused to observe it, but soon 
perceived that it proceeded from one of the bon- 
fires which had been prepared by the tenantry of 
Sir John De Grey and Lady Blanche in anticipa- 
tion of the birth of the expected heir. Whilst 
regarding it with a satirical smile, two horsemen 
rode up to him. To his surprise he saw that they 
were masked. 


“Good night, doctor,” observed the foremost 
rider, in a tone of voice which Bawtree fancied was 
not unknown to him. 

‘‘ Good night,” he answered drily, for he began 
to feel ill at ease. 

“Ts it far you ride?” 

‘‘Home,” said the man of science, once more 
iving the rein to his pony and spurring forwards ; 
ut the strangers were not to be shaken off; they 

rode on, one on each side of him. They were too 
well mounted to be robbers, ho thought; besides, 
it was well known through all the country-side 
that he never carried a shilling on his person. 
What could be their purpose? There was some- 
thing sinister in the silence with which they ac- 
companied him. 

‘*Do you know the meaning,” he demanded, 
** of those fires ?” : 

‘They announce the birth of an heir to Grey- 
stone and Dingley Manor,” replied the only one of 
the strangers who had spoken. ‘‘The tenants 
always show their joy by bonfires on such an 
occasion.’ 

‘“The zeal of the fools has outrun their discre- 
tion, then,” observed the doctor bitterly. 

“How soP” 

“The heir is born, it is true; but equally true 
that it expired at the instant it saw the light.” 

A cry ‘‘ Indeed!” was the only notice taken of 
the communication. 

To Bawtree’s inexpressible relief he reached the 
end of the lane at last. Just as he was about to 
turn down the road to the north wood one of the 
strangers seized his pony by the rein, and, draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket, ordered him to stop. 

“Pooh!” he replied; ‘‘ I am not worth robbing. 
T am Doctor Bawtree.” 

‘“‘T know it.” 

‘<T never carry money on my person.” 

‘«T know that, too.” 

“Your purpose, then?” 

“That you will see. You must accompany us. 
Resistance and remonstrance are equally vain. 
Submit, and no harm shall befall you; refuse, and 
we shall be compelled to use force!” 

‘* Force !—you dare not.” 

“Dare not!” repeated the stranger, with a 
laugh. ‘‘Do you mock us, doctor?—or are you 
vain enough to think that you are the only man 
in the country with courage enough to commit a 
crime ?” 

The word ‘‘crimoe” jarred fearfully on the ears 
and nerves of the guilty man. Tho spot was a 
lonely one; the hour late; not the least sign of 
assistance, had he cried ever so loudly; so, with 
ay on he resolution, he resigned himself to his 

ate. 

His two captors continued to ride on either 
side of him till they came toa private gate open- 
ing into Lord Digby’s park. One of them dis- 
mounted and opened it, and remained to lock it 
carefully after his companion and Bawtree when 
they had passed. This occasioned some little 
delay, so that he did not regain them till they 
reached the gamekeeper’s lodge, where the only 
one who had yet spoken ordered the doctor to dis- 
mount, 

“First tell mo,” he said, ‘‘ your purpose?” 

*¢ You. shall know it in a few minutes.” 

‘* At least into whose hands have I fallen? ” 

** Honourable ones—be assured of that. Dis- 
mount, man,” added the speaker ina tone of 
impationce—‘‘dismount. Think you woe have 
brought you here todo violence? Would it not 
have been quite as easy to have knocked your 
brains out in the public road as in Digby Park?” 

Bawtree no longer hesitated; but entered the 
lodge, followed by his two captors. As soon ag 
they reached the inner room they locked the door, 
and the principal personage removed his mask. 

“Lord Digby!” exclaimed the doctor with a 
slight sneer. ‘‘ I thought so, and Lawyer Bittern,” 
he added, as the second person followed the example 
of the first. ‘‘And pray, gentlomen, what may be 
your pleasure with me, or the meaning of this 
masquerade?” 

‘Bo patient,” said his lordship, ‘‘ and you shall 
learn.” : 
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Long and anxious was the conversation which 
ensued : the peer related to the astonished prisoner, 
word for word, all that had passed at his interview 
with Lady Blanche, and the exact sum. he was to 
receive for assisting her in her scheme of vengeance 
against her unhappy sister. The doctor re- 
membered the growling of his dog at the sofa, 
and was not at a loss to comprehend how their 
plans had been betrayed, and quickly arranged 
in his own mind the means of detecting the 
listener. 

*« And pray, my lord,” he said, when the narrator 
had finished, ‘‘supposing all that you haye stated 
to be true, what follows?” 

‘That you and your fair temptress have com- 
mitted an infamous felony in the abduction of the 
heir of a noble house.” 

‘* And that Lord Digby,” added Bawtree with a 
sneer, “‘isready to become our accomplice—is it 
not so? Come, my lord, speak plainly! I know 
that you love the Lady Blanche, and hope, by the 
possession of this secret, to induce her to listen 
to your suit. What does it signify that she loathes 
and detests you, so you win her broad lands? 
Her interests will be yours then, and I shall 
receive two bribes instead of one.” 

The lawyer smiled; there was something im 
= acuteness of the observation which tickled his 
ancy. / 

“‘Supposing such to be the case,” said the peer, 
‘‘will you assist me?” 

“What if I say noP” 

“ As a magistrate, I shall instantly do my duty, 
and cause you to be conveyed to Greystone Hall; 
relate to Sir John all that I know of the infamous 
transaction which has robbed him of his heir.” 

‘‘And what if I consent ?”? demanded Bawtree. 

‘In that case,”’ continued the peer, lowering 
his voice, ‘‘the day which sees me the husband 
of Lady Blanche shall double the sum you are to 
receive.” 

‘‘T consent,”’ said the doctor, after a pause, in 
which he had rapidly estimated the position in 
which he so unexpectedly found himself placed ; 
“but not from fear. The known hatred you bear 
to Sir John,. since the last contest for the county, 
would render your share in the transaction more 
than suspicious. Men would naturally ask why 
you amas interfering till the crime was com- 
pleted.” 

‘‘Let them,” said his lordship, contemptuously ; 
“my friend and agent, Bittern, here, is ready to 
swear that the information reached me only in 
time to interrupt you on your way to the gipsy 
tent.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Bawtree, drily, ‘‘ heisa friend 
if he will swear that.” j 

‘‘ But just let us see the child,” said the lawyer ; 
“then to business.” 

The doctor placed the new-born infant on the 
table. It was wrapped in a thick shawl, by the 
care of Alice, in order to guard against the night 
air, ‘ 
‘A girl,” said his lordship, as he glanced at it, 
“But not less an heir to Dingley and Grey- 
stone,” replied Bittern. ' 

Despite Bawtree’s resistance, the speaker drow 
the babe towards him, and with his penknife drew 
two lines transversely across the left shoulder. 
The blood of the innocent followed. 

‘Would you murder it?” oxclaimed Bawtreo, 
coolly. 

“No,” replied the lawyer; ‘‘I would only sot 
my mark upon it; I leave that to you—it’s more 
in your way than mine.” 

With these words he emptied some powder 
from his flask into tho palm of his hand, and 
rubbed it into the wound. The marks had become 
indelible, 

His lordship and his companion next placed 
before their prisoner a statement which they had 
drawn up of all that had transpired; which they 
called on him to sign. For along time he refused, 
and was only induced to put his name to it, by 
seeing a written promise of three thousand pounds, 
signed by the earl, to be paid on his wedding-day 
with the Lady Blanche. ae ae 

The lawyer took charge of the paper. 
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“Come, doctor,” he said, ‘all being arranged to 
our satisfaction, I will ride with you asfarasthe 
tents, and see the infant safely delivered into the — 
charge of Madge Lee.” Balke 

It was agreed; and, after shaking hands with 
the peer, the parties left the lodge. 
imprudent Bittern think thet the proposal would 
coat him his life. 

They rode forward together—the doctor and the — 
Prive r—but not alone; the gipsy Py was on their 
track. Madge Lee was well obeyed. 


CHAPTER VY. 
DEATH OF LAWYER BITTERN, 
“ Age sat upon her wrinkled brow, __ 
Thought in her eye, which, dim and bleared, 


Still flashed, at times, with energies 
Like youth’s,” —MARION, 


Madge Lee was seated in her tent, anxiously 
expecting the arrival of Bawtree and his infant 
chargo. It was long, very long, since the tribe 
over which she ruled had seen her so actively 
excited as she had been eyer since the yisit of the 
doctor. Generally she would pass the day at the — 
entrance of her tent, rocking herself to and fro, 
and singing snatches of ballads which she had 
learnt im her youth. But now fresh energy and 
life seemed to have been imparted to her withered 
frame. She gave her orders with clearness and 
precision. They were received by the ignorant 
gipsies, as the oracles of old were received, with 
respect and faith. 

On a bed of moss, over which a blanket had been 
carelessly thrown, reposed a sturdy little fellow, 
about four years old; his curly hair and black, 
sparkling eyes denoted that he partook of the 
gipsy blood, whilst his finely-chiselled lips, 
delicately-formed hands and feet, as well as his 
small ears, seemed to indicate the mixture of a 
purer race. . 

No one in the tents, except Madge, knew aught 
of the history of the boy, who was called by the 
name oi Gus. The old woman kept him apart, as 
much as possible, from the other children. His 
clothes, although coarse, werescrupulously neat and 
whole. It was oven whispered amongst the tribe 
that Mike Leo, a cousin of Madge’s, who exercised 
the profession of an itimerant timker, had, about 
a year before the commencement of our tale, been 
employed by his relative to solder round the boy’s 
neck a gold chain and amulet, which had long been 
worn by the gipsy-woman herself. Winter and 
summer, Hanac—the name of the man who had ~ 
been set to watch the whereabouts of Bawtree— 
was every morning sent with the boy to bathe 
in aneighbouring river. Once or twice the women, 
when the ice was thick upon the stream, and the 
snow upon the ground, ventured to remonstrate 
with Madge against the cruelty of this; her reply 
was brief and enigmatic. ! 

‘‘Hoe must win his own by the strong hand. He 
will require an arm, as well as heart, of iron.” 

‘But it will kill him,” they sometimes observed. 

To this the old gipsy would reply only by a dis- 
dainful smile, or an obscure hint that his fate was 
destined differently. 

The consequence of this severe regulation was 
that Gus, who, when he first made his appearance © 
in the tents was a delicate child, in the space of 
two years became hardy and strong, his limbs 
muscular—he was tall for his age—and his eyes and 
deep-bronzed cheeks glowed and sparkled with re- 
dundancy of health and youthful vigour. ; 

It was curious to observe, whenever the restless 
eyes of the old woman fell upon her slumbering 
charge, how their expression changed; they lost 
their natural fierconess, and became soft and sub- — 
dued as those of a tigress contemplating her — 
young. San 1 

(Zo be continued,—Commenced in No, 161.) 
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IS IT WRONG TO BE IDLEP 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spann Moments.” 


Dzar Sir,—The plea which your correspondent, 
“I. D. Ler, ” makes on behalf of idleness is a most 
ingenious one, it nearly convinced me that I ought 
also to be idle, but I was soon compelled to remember 
that I had not £350 a year and was not even cer- 
tain of getting as many shillings unless I worked 
hard, so that the virtue of idleness which he was 
able to enjoy was not for me toindulgsin. Then, 
like the fox that could not get at the prapes, I felt 
inclined to look upon idleness as liable to sour the 
life of those who gave way toit. Yes, give way 
to it, for none of us like to work, at any rato, to 
work hard. Moreover, I began to entortain other 
thoughts. I wondered who it was that worked to 
create the assured income of £350 a year for 
34 “I, D. Ler.’ © Then, I surmised ‘thet if 
FS “I. D. Ler” was right the party who had worked 
forhim was wrong. And, last ofall, I concluded 
that eyen supposing I had £350 a year, I would 
| rather be working for another than living off tho 
work of another. 1f may not have been the beat 
way to arrive at that conclusion, but arrive at it I 
did; and I am happier in doing my work for 
myself and others than I believa your lazy corre- 
spondentis, who neither works for himself nor any- 


one else, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Ore Yours truly, 
fat, ——:0:—__—_— 


FEMALE POST-OFFICE 
CLERKS. 
_ To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Sirn,—It is a serious thing to charge a 
lady with rudeness; but it seems to be a fact that 
a large number of female post-office clerks have 
earned for themselves the soft impeachment. It 
is most astonishing the ‘‘airs and graces” these 

dies can assume. We know that 


“Man, proud man, dressed in a little brief 
authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks as makes high Heaven 
/ weep 1” 
But woe do not look for that sort of thing in the 
gentler sex; yet it appears that exception must be 
made in the case of young ladies who become 
; clerks in the post-office. The following extract 
= from the ladies’ column of the ‘“ British Weekly,” 
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by “‘ Amica,” shows how the matter is regarded 
from a feminine standpoint :— 

“Tt is just within the limits of possibility that 
that department of Government employment (tho 
Post Office) will be closed to women in the not 

very distant future. Why? Because of the ex- 
cessive and gratuitous insolence of the young 
women who have become post-office clerks in 
h Great Britain and Ireland. Hvyery just porson is 
anxious that every available portal towards. self- 
help and independence should be thrown open to 
women to their farthest limits, because just per- 
sons have been in the habit of assuming that 
women were not fools, an assumption which the 
female civil servant is doing her best to disprove. 
“‘T am being reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
4 . that the majority of women are unfitted for inde- 


overseer over all their work is for thoir soul’s 
salvation. Complaints of the rudeness of post- 
office officials are becoming universal. Now the 


pendence, that they need supervision, that an ‘ 
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Only a few days ago I heard a mild-faced, elderly 
lady ask one of the young post-oflicers very 
civilly for a piece of the gum-paper which she was 
tearing off tho ends of the stamps and throwing 
on the floor, showing at the eame time a bulgy 
letter with a rather woak-looking end, which she 
wanted to make more secure before posting. 
“You ask me for gum-paper!’ said the post- 
officer, with the air of the Lady Regula Baddun ; 
‘it’s not my business to give you gum-~paper,’ 
and she closed the stamp drawer with a bang. Of 
this I was an eye-witness. In the same offico 
another clerk reads novels constantly. If you ask 
her for stamps she flings down her beok, tosses 
you your order with a sniff; sweeps your money 
out of sight, and has her intellectual nose in the 
volume again before you could say Jack Robinson, 
even if you wished to say it. 

‘‘Now, as these young persons are the servants of 
the public, it would be well if they take the know- 
ledgoto heart that thepublic may one day exercise its 
right of dismissing them for misbehaviour, snd 
that thei little twopence-halfpenny examination 
will not save them. Shopwomen dare not and 
would not behave as post-office women and railway 

women think they are within their right in doing, 

because their punishment would be prompt and 
final. It does not show the Post-office section of 
the female sex in a good light if fear alone will 
ensure their proper behaviour. 

“Asa rule, people arenotvindictive, and they aro 
rather indolent, but at fhe present moment 
thousands of the community are ready to 
round - robin the Postmaster - General, or 
Parliament if necessary, for the removal 
of the female and the re-installation of the 
male clerk, which would be hard on the small sec- 
tion of post-office girls that haye some manners. 
What would sufficiently meet the case would be 
putting a notice in a conspicuous place in each 
post-office, requesting the public to ask for the 
name of each girl guilty of rudeness, and to report 
her at head-quarters. If it were understood that 
three complaimts from varied and independent 
sources would lead to a clerk’s dismissal, and if a 
dozen or two were dismissed to show that the 
authorities were in earnest, the trouble would be at 
anend. Aslong as fifty candidates aro ready for 
each vacant place, there is no necessity to subject 
the public to a great and daily increasing annoy- 
ance. Certainly there is a difficulty in reporting 
girls for flouncing and sniffing aggressively and 
tossing their heads, but the public hasa right to be 
decently served by public officials.” 

The writer of the above displays evident annoy- 
anco, but it is easy to understand that she has 
ground for it. Wo know of post-offices where what 
she so graphically describes is literally true—in 
fact, there is the manifestation of such hauteur 
and lofty disdain that many people fight shy of 
such offices, and never enter them unless absolutely 
compelled. 

In the interests of the ladies themselves it is 
desirable that the matter should be mado known; 
it is well for us cometimes that we should see our- 
selves as others see us. Itis very likely that this 
behaviour, this haughty bearing, is notintentional, 
but has somehow grown into a habit, which, if the 
ladies could only realise its hideousness, they 
would do all in their power to overcome.» We will 
not say more on the subject at present, but would 
urge all whom it may concern to ponder the illustra- 
tions given in the extract above. 


Yours truly, np 
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DO MANY WOMEN SMOKE P 
To the Hditor of ‘‘Sparnz Moments.” 


Srr,—In a recent trial it transpired in the 
course of the evidence that the plaintiff, a Jady of 
title, and moving in what is known as the ‘‘ best 
' Society,” was in the habit of smoking cigarettes in 
large quantities. Discussing this question with a 
charming and most carefully trained girl of my 


| acquaintance the other day, I was astonished to 


' hear that the habit is quite common among ¢yon 
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quiet-going, middle-class girls, 
admitted. that she indulged in an occasional whiff 
in the privacy of her own room, She added that 
numbers of her friends smoked several cigarettes 
regularly every day. In search for further infor- 
mation I chatted with one or two tobacconists of 
my acquaintance, and they one and all informed 
me that many of their customers were ladies. 
From one I elicited the additional information that 
cigarettes speciuliy prepared for ladios are sold in 
large quantities by many big confectioners. 

Still, sir, Tam not convinced. { do not now 
believe, as formerly, that cigarette-smoking among 
women is confined to certain actresses and a branch 
of the aristocracy ; but TI still find it impossible to 
credit the statement that nearly every other girl 
one meets is a smoker of cigarettes. Perhaps some 
of your ledy readers can tell me whether I have 
been misinformed. ? 

It is not plesgant to think that the nice girls one 
meots ade, ge in this habit in private, and that the 
dear little lips whic: seem only made to be kissed 
are often detiled by the presence of tho poisonous 
cigarette, or perchanes even the clumsy, though 
more wholesome, pipe. 

Faithfully yours, 
Hoxton. Maze SMOKER. 


10: 
Is MARRIAGE DYING OUT P 


To the Hditor of ‘‘SpArz Moments,” 


Dzar Str,—In answering this question, there 
is no getting over the Registrar-General’s returns, 
which show that the marriage rate is declining. 
Your correspondent, “‘On the Look-out,” admits 
this, and yet she cannot understand why she is not 
married yet. She says she is good looking; of a 
marriageable age—twenty-six, and has a private 
income of her own;' and then asks can her single- 
ness be explained. With only these facts concern- 


ing herself made known, and the comparatively . 


small decrease of the marriage rate, eyen if what she 
says about the growing indifference of young men 
to marriage because of the development of expensive 
habits or even of laziness be true, they are, in my 
opinion, not sufficient to explain her continued lone- 
liness. Good looks are a decided attraction; buta 
private income would get rid of the excuse of poverty 
on the part of many; after writing such a letter 
your correspondent cannot plead excessive bashful- 
ness; therefore, why she remains unmarried is a 
mystery to me, unless she is known amongst the 
marriageable men as one whom they dare not 
marry because of the risk of after-disagreements of 
such a serious nature that her good looks and her 
private income are not valuable enough to induce 
anyone to make overtures to her. When I was in 
the heyday of youth there was also an element in 
match-making, whieh she seems to overlook, viz., 
love, and which I would never have thought of marry- 
ing without; but this she seems to ignore, or has 
not yet felt the effects of. May I be allowed. to 
suggest to her that if sho has folt the effect of that 
passion she ought to make the object of it aware 
of the fact. 
I am, yours truly, 


Aw Orp BACHELOR. 


Lady (to deaf butcher): ‘* Well, Mx. Smallbones, 
how do you find yourself to-day ?” 

Smallbones: ‘‘ Well, I’m protty well used up, 
mum. Every rib’s gone; they've almost torn me 
to pieces for my shoulders, and I never had such a 
run on my legs.” 


———— (Oo 


Schoolboy: ‘‘Mamma, I wish you'd let the 
servant get my lunch ready instead of doin’ it 
yourself.’’ . 

Mamma: ‘It's no trouble, my dear.” 

Schoolboy: ‘‘I know.” 

Mamma: ‘‘ Then why do you want her to do 
3+ 2 9? 

Schoolboy : ‘‘’Cause she’s got a better appetite 
than you haye, and she puts more in.” ee 


My informant. 
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Popular Recitations. 


ee 
By W. E. MANNING. 


THE STOWAWAY. 


You're wrong, mates, it is’nt the biggest 
That is always the bravest and best, 
For there’s often the heart of a hero 
In a poor little youngster’s breast. 
I'll lay my life as a wager, 
That you may search both near and far, 
And you'll not find a braver heart, lads, 
Than the pot of the Roving Star. 
That was the vessel I sailed in, 
When I first went away to sea, 
And that’s many years ago now; 
Yet it seems but to-day to me, 
As though the tale I’m telling 
Had happened but yesterday ; 
For I often have seen it in fancy, 
When my thoughts have been astray 
I think the month was November, 
A cold, bleak winter’s night, 
And the mist was that thick we couldn’t 
Seo a yard either left or right. 
"Twas dead-calm, too, and the ocean 
Was just like a surface of ink, ‘ 
While the skipper was down in his cabin, 
Not much the better for drink. 
That's why some men were against him, 
For it wasn’t a casual thing, 
And he always on all such occasions 
Allowed the first mate full swing. 
He was a big, burly ruffian, 
Though a seaman without a flaw; 
But he hadn’t a spark of feeling, 
Nor reepect for humanity’s law. 
The skipper—a true British sailor— 
Was one of the best you could serve, 
When sober; but when drink was on him, 
He seemed quite bereft of all nerve. 
Yet, be what his fault was, we liked him; 
While the mate was the bane of the ship, 
And many a man would have liked 
To have taken his throat in a grip. 
They obeyed him—they’d no other choice, lads— 
For discipline’s a sailor’s success ; 
But the men did their work with a feeling 
Of hatred, nevertheless. 
Well, the night that the incident happened, 
Which forms the best part of my tale, 
We were as I told you before, lads, 
In a dead calm, under full sail. 
"Twas our watch below, and, as usual, 
We sat in the fo’e’sle and smoked ; 
Few of us seemed fit for talking, 
None of us spun yarns, or joked. 
Why? Well, the weather was dismal, 
And when it’s that heavy and bad, 
It seems to dampen your spirits— 
You feel sort o’ heavy, too, lad. 
We sat awhile—silent and gloomy— 
Till the bos'n rose with a cry, 
‘¢ Why, mates, there’s a kid, sure enough—look!” 
And true, for the youngster drew nigh. 
He came in shivering and shaking, 
His little face pinched with the cold, 
His head uncovered, his hair, lads, 
Hanging in ringlets of gold. 
A stowaway—no doubt about it— 
But how had he come aboard ? 
*T was a sure thing the mate, :f he knew it, 
Would very soon give him the cord. 
He came right up to the bos‘n, 
And said in a half-timid way, 
As though he was ’fraid of a thrashing— 
‘« Please, sir, I’ve something to say.” 
His voico was that sweet and that winning, 
Hoe won tho men’s hearts then and there. 
As they eyed the young lad in amazeme nt, 
And did nothing but smoke and stare. 


~* Vols. L, IL, I11., 1V., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 
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-“‘Come,” said the bos’n, “ what news, boy ? 
Do you know if you're caught what you'll 
et P” 
Then the boy raised his eyes for a moment, 
And I saw they were tearful and wet. © 
“There are two men on board, sir,” he 
answered ; 
‘‘T heard them talking last night 
Of something they wanted to do, sir— 
Something I know isn’t right. ! 
I was hiding down there in the hold, sir, 
And I heard the biggest one say, 
If their plans should succeed, they must some- 
how 
Get the captain out of the way. _ 
They said that the cargo was worth it, A 
That the risk they would run would be slight ; 
Then I heard them say they would do it, 
And the deed’s to be done, sir, to-night.” 
The men started up, pale with horror ; 
’T was as plain as a pikestaff to all. 
The captain was doomed, and the mate, lads, 
Deemed the cargo an excellent haul. 
We questioned the boy very closely— 
And nothing the child from us kept— 
For he told us they’d planned to put poison 
In the skipper’s grog while ho slept. 
The course would be changed, and the cargo 
Would be taken and sold by th> mate, 
And the vessel whilst homeward be scuttled — 
Such was in store as our fate. 
For a moment we all stood in silence, 
Till the bos’n said ‘‘ Mates, we must act; 
If we stay here and look at each other, 
The story will soon be a fact. 
There are twelve in the watch upon deck, lads, 
And doubtless the mate has their aid. 
But we here are true to the skipper ; 
By us an attempt must be made 
To prevent such a cold-blooded murder, 
To save a man whom we know 
Would be true as steel to a friendship, 
Would not be unjust to a foe. 
I will at once seek the skipper, 
With the boy, and tell him of all. 
Don’t make a sign that you know things, 
But be ready in case of a call.” 
Well, then, to cut the tale short, lads, 
The bos’n and boy went below; 
And the former told to the skipper 
The facts that we already know. 
It sobered the captain that moment, 
And he, while feigning to sleep, 
Saw, through his half-closed eyelids, 
The form of the mate softly creep 
Towards his table, with caution, 
And place in his grog there beside 
The powder he deemed would be fatal— 
He little thought he was eyed ; 
And was quite unprepared for what followed, 
For the bos’n, myself, and a mate 
Sprang from our hiding and seized him, 
He tried to escape; but too late. 
I needn’t dwell long on the finish, 
But the skipper whose life the boy saved 
Was not a man to forget it, 
And in a right honest way he behaved. 
He adopted the poor little youngster— 
Made him a child of his own; 
And from that day to this he has altered— 
Kept his vow, and left drink alone. 
Well, that’s my story, old shipmates ; 
And no matter in what part you are, 
You'll not find a salt who can’t tell you 
The tale of the old Roving Star 
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Anxious Mother: ‘‘ My dear, I’m afraid George 
is getting into bad company. He is out very late 
nearly every night.” 

Observing Father: ‘‘ Oh, he’sallright. He goes 
to see some girl or other. Shouldn’t wonder if he'd 
announce an engagement soon.” 

‘‘ He hasn’t said a word about any young lady.” 

“No; but he’s keeping company with one 
all the same. His right wrist is full of pin 
acratches.”” 


23rd January, 1892. 


GETTING HIS NOSE INTO SOCIETY. 


On Jubileo Day (June 21, 1887) a Scotch 
minister, at a meeting he had called to celebrate 
the event, presented each of the elders of his kirk 
with a large silk pocket-handkerchief. On the 
handkerchief was a picture of the Queen and the 
other members of the Royal Family round her. 

One of the elders, who by the way was a bit 
of a Radical, no sooner got his handkerchief than 
he proceeded to wipe his nose with it. 

“Man, John,” observed the minister, re- 


1 
f 
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provingly, ‘‘it’s no respectful of ye ta the Queen 4 


ta blaw yer nose in her picture.” 
‘‘ Maybe no, ” replied John; ‘‘ but ye see it’s the 4 

only chance a puir aay like me hass of getting my 

nose into society, and a’m jest gain to tak’ it.’ 


SS eee 


Gawge: ‘Who is that fellah ovah yondah, 
Fwed? He looked at mo, and then took out a 
note-book and wot? something.” 

Fwed: ‘‘ Easily explained, deah boy. That's 
Squib the humorist. He writes about funny 
things, you know.” 


THE BIGGEST INSURANCE 
ON RECORD! | 


PAYMENT GUARANTEED. 


$1.50 (FIFTEEN 


HUNDRED 
will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN, 48, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, Clement’s- 
lane, King William-street, H.C.), to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, Limited, shall decide to be the legal representative 
of any person who shall be killed by an accident to the rail- 
way train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger, or 
shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within 
fourteen days of the accident, provided that a copy of the 
current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, or the page contain- 
ing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, pearing ae or 
her usuai signature in.the space provided below. This In- 
surance is limited to one coupon for each holder. Applica- 
tion for payment of the Insurance money must be made to 
the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARE 
MOMENTS within seven days after the accident. Railway 
Servants on duty are exempt from these benefits, 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good 
for any number of individual claims—the payment being 
provided for by a premium paid to the Employers’ In- 
surance Company of Great Bnitain. 


Signature.........ccccecsevccerensesereecsesessevecees ecteeeees 


Certificate of Payment of Premium. 
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Z herevy certify that the 
premium in respect of the 
**SPARE MOMENTS'' £1,500 
Insurance has. been paid up 
to the 1éth.July,1892.and 
that every purchaser of 
*"SPARE MOMENTS'’ is in 
sured with this Company ae 
Gainst fatal railway accie 
aént to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
under the conditions named 
ebove. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COY., 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED, 


“_ “ 
23rd January, 1892. 


The Prise ‘Spare Moment? 


The ae pa story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cpt as for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 


Mk. FREDERIO JAMES, 
Springfield House, 
Teddington, 8.W. 


My, Parker Wott's edding 
Day. 


I 


s= O-MORROW was to be Mr, Parker 
=>  Pott’s second wedding day. 

I don’t mean to say he was 
going to marry the same wife over 
again, but the late lamented 
Mrs. P. P., having, three years ago, 
left this world for a better, he was 
about to take to his bosom a second 
one, who should cheer his declining years, support 
him when he grew feeble, and rub his head with 
a weak solution of brandy and alcohol whenever it 
was needed. 

With this end in view, he had fixed upon the 
person of Mrs. Trips, the widow of a master 
mariner, fair, fat and forty; but, albeit, who had 
so charmed the heart of the susceptible Mr. P. by 
the brilliancy ofher wit, the sedatiyeness of her 
manners, and the amorousness of her glances till, 
as his own daughter Emma, aged twelve, said, 
“Papa would stand upon his very eyebrows if 
she,” meaning Mrs. T., ‘‘ wished him to.” 

Thinking of the approaching ceremony kept Mr. 
Parker Potts awake half the night, and then woke 
him up early ; for, try as he would, he could not 
keep the thoughts of to-morrow’s festivities out of 

is head. He repeated to himself all that his 
charming Ada had said to him when they parted at 
the door at 10 p.m. He tried toimagine how he 
would look when he walked down the aisle, with 
the beautiful creature hanging blushingly on his 
arm; and he pictured himself snubbing that man 
Snigger, who had said when he spoke of getting 
married, that ‘‘no one but an old fright would 
have him,” and lastly, he rehearsed the wedding 
breakfast, and saw himself responding to the toasts 
of the assembled guests. 

Yes, there it was all laid out in the room below. 
The table decorated with pots of ferns and flowers. 
The old silver he had borrowed from his Aunt Sarah 
looking like the family plate of an earl; the spoons 
and forks (hired for the occasion) bright and glitter- 
ing, together with the cut glass-ware and Dresden 
china, as delicate as it was beautiful. 

How pleased he was he had taken Ada’s advice, 
to have it all made ready the night before. It was 
even as she hinted—they had nothing to do but to 
get married. 

How pleased she was, too, when he proposed to 
borrow his aunt's silver. ‘‘Not that it will make 
me love you any the more, dear,” she had said, 
** but it will make my friends think you are a man 
of substance,” and these words seemed to tickle and 
ring in Mr. P.’s ears, till he borrowed, and bought, 
and hired all the silyer he could lay his hands on— 
vowing that her friends, who by-the-by, he had 
never yet seen, should think him if not quite a 
Lord Mayor, very nearly one—so the table groaned 
beneath the weight of its massive ornaments. 

Then he thought of when and where he’d first 
met Mrs. T, Dear me! hed only known her three 
weeks; but then as the poet says:—‘‘ Love is not 
measured by time, and as long as the neighbours 
didn’t know, what did it matter.” 

He recalled how tenderly she had laid her head 
on his shoulder and cried—yes! actually cried, 
when he asked her to bo his rosebud, and a great 
joy took possession of his héart, which thumped, 
and beat and rattled ayainst his ribs as he thought 
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how envious certain of his male acquaintances 
would be. And then Mr. P. feels he can stay in 
bed no longer—he must be up and doing, and see 
that his clothes are all ready ; call Emma and the 
servant, and make them, for the twentieth time, 
brush the carpets, the hall and the stairs. So just 
as the light comes streaming in at his bedroom 
window, and Big Ben rings out the hour of six, he 
bounces from his couch, and, arraying himeelf in 
his checked dyessing-robe and carpet aad 
proceeds to carefully again go over his wardrobe, 
and having satisfied himself that all there is in 
order, he thinks he will go and have another peep at 
the breakfast-room. 

In a minute he is in the hall—in half a 
minute he is at the door. He turns the key—for 
Mr. P. was wise in his generation, and always 
locked his doors—he twists the handle, and enters. 
But, Heavens! what is this ? 

He clutches the door, he sinks back against the 
wall, his legs almost refuse to support him; for 
instead of the handsomely-appointed table, laid 
out ready for the wedding breakfast, as he had left 
it the night before—instead of the carefully- 
arranged room, with its sideboards and dishes 
and ornaments—its new Turkey carpets and rugs 
and pictures—he gees a table bare but for a few 
china plates. A sideboard destitute of all save its 
cloth and its mirror, and a room the picture of 
utter disorder, carpets ripped up, chairs turned 
over, paper and cardboard about the floor—in short, 
a wreck, and all his treasures gone. 

For several minutes Mr. P. does not move—he 
cannot! He only leans helplessly against the 
wall, and turns pink and blue in the face by 
turns. Then slowly he recovers himself. He 
rushes frantically to the bell; pulls it till the 
whole paraphernalia comes down on the top of him ; 
shouts with all the force he can muster: ‘‘ Emma! 
Mary! Burglars! Thieves! Mary! Emma — 
Thieves! Burglars!!” and collapses on the sofa in 
the midst of his shattered hopes. 


I. 


When the household at No. 2, Calton Villa—to 
use a phrase—‘‘ picked themselves up,” the first 
thing they thought of was the police. 

Mr. P., by the aid of brandy and alcohol, 
applied this time, not externally to his head, but 
internally to his throat, had now recovered some of 
his usual dignity, and with his hands thrust deep 
into the pockets of his dressing-gown, is saying to 
the women folks: ‘‘ Now, you idiots, don’t stand 
gaping about as if you were looking for a lot of 
this to swallow! You, Mary, put on your hat and 
go and fetch the first policeman you can find; and 
you, Emma, wait here; I shall want you to take— 
ahem !—a letter to Mrs. Trips—ahem !—she must 
be told of this unfortunate occurrence. But before 
Mary has time to leave the house, and before he 
has commenced his note, there is a knock at the 
front door, followed by a sharp ring at the bell. 

‘*Go and see who that is,” instructs Mr. P.; so 
Emma goes to the door, but returns quickly. 

‘* It's a gentleman to see you, father—here’s his 
card. Why, see!” reading out, ‘“‘ he’s Mr. Hamil- 
ton Twig, Inspector of Police.” 

‘‘Dear me! dear me!” said the little man; 
‘‘how extraordinary! I wonder how he heard of 
it already; just the very man we want to see, though. 
Show him in, Emma, and tell Mary she need not 
now go for a policeman.” So Mr. Hamilton Twig 
is ushered into the room. 

‘Good morning!” he says affably. 
had burglars last night ?” 

‘“Good morning!” answers Mr. Parker Potts, 
looking at the upright form before him, wearing a 
peak cap, and an official blue coat, beneath which 
Mr. P. fancies he sees his badge of office, ‘‘ but, 
dear me, how did you find out so soon?” 

‘‘ Oh” said the inspector knowingly, ‘‘ we heard 
all about it before you were up. You see we kee 
a sharp look-out around this neighbourhood. 
Why, we've got one of the fellows that had a 
hand in it up at the station now, and we shall have 
the other one before the day’s out. I’ve come to 
have a look rotnd the promises, with your per- 


““So you 


eenmaer | 


mission, sir, and seo what they've left, and how 
they got in.” 

Here Mr. P. fairly jumped off his feet. To think 
they'd caught one of the thieves already—then he 
might get all his silver even now. Well, he'd 
always believed in the power of the law, but now 
he’d believe in it more than ever. 

‘‘ Certainly! certainly!” he replied, with cheer- 
ful alacrity, ‘‘ see anywhere—everywhere; and 
here, Mary,” he calls, ‘‘bring this gentleman the 
decanter of brandy, it’s raw cold out, I know.” 
Then, when the inspector has had his glass, he 
accompanies him over the house, and they find that 
the thieves haye been nowhere only in the one 
room, 

“‘Seoms to me,’’ said the official, drily, when 
they returned to the scene of the robbery, ‘that 
the thieves knew everything valuable was put in 
here. Then, note-book in hand, he examines the 
window-catches, the door fastenings, and the 
chimney, and makes what he calls his diagnosis of 
the case, and tells Mr. P. very confidently how and 
where the thieves got in ; finishing by saying again, 
‘‘ we'll haye the other fellow, and all the silver 
before you are many hours older—only, my dear sir, 
keep your own counsel—don’t speak of it, and 
don’t let your servants speak of it—leave the 
matter entirely in our hands.” And he takes one 
more walk aroundthe room Suddenly uttering an 
exclamation of apparent surprise, and pouncing on 
a cupboard he had not noticed before, he opens it 
and drags out a small clothes basket full of lots of 
the silver ware the thieves had evidently not been 
able to carry away. 

“‘Ah!” gasps Mr. P., his eyes brightening up at 
the sight of some of his treasure. 

“Thought so,” coolly says the inspector—“‘ they 
were disturbed and made off with what they could 
carry, intending to come back for this afterwards.” 

‘© Yes,” murmurs Mr. P., ‘‘I was awake a lot 
last night—they must have heard me;” and in- 
wardly he blesses his dear Ada, for wasn’t it 
thinking of her that prevented him sleeping ? 

“Now,” says the inspector, ‘‘ this is an important 
discovery, for here is one of the rascal’s handker- 
chiefs and a putty knife. This basket must go 
right up to the police-station as it is; we shall be 
able to identify and convict them by it. You'd better 
count the pieces that are there.” 

So Mr. P. goes down on his knees, counts the 
spoons, forks, and other things the burglars had 
left behind, and receives a receipt for them in the 
inspector’s own handwriting—who calls to his man 
at the door and gives him the basket, with instruc- 
tions in a loud yoice to take it up to the police- 
station and wait there till he comes—and now 
he turns to lift up his hat and bid good-bye to 


es 

‘‘You had better not go out to-day, sir,” he says. 
‘Tt is possible your presence may be necessary up 
at the police-court, but Pll send you a note down 
before twelve. In the mean time, my dear sir—not 
a word! not a word.” 

“ But, ahem! ahem I was going to be 
married to-day,” breaks out Mr. P., ‘‘so it is im- 
possible for me to stay in.” : 

‘« What time does the ceremony take place, sir ?” 
asks the inspector. 

‘Twelve o’clock,” replies the other. ; 

‘‘Ah! you are the gentleman who is marrying 
that very charming lady Mrs. Trips, then. I knew 
her well at one time. I congratulate you, sir! 
I congratulate you. I will send you down word, 
say by eleven o'clock; but don’t go out till you 
hear from me ;” and raising his hand to his cap— 
the inspector is out of the house, down the steps, 
and gone. 


Til. 


Five minutes after, Mr. Parker Potts sits down 
to write a note to his Ada, to tell her what has 
happened, and to say that the event must not make ~ 
any difference to the wedding — which letter he 
seals and sends at once by Emma, 

Somehow Mr. P. feels lighter. The catastrophe 
is not so great as he had at first supposed, and he 
hopes that the timely and energetic conduct of her 
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Majesty’s police-officer will result in the restora- 
tion and recovery of the whole of the stolen 
property. é : 

2 is just about to shout for Mary to bring him 
some breakfast, when, hark! thore is another ring 
at the Bell, and Mary comes in to say thcre is 
another police-inspector wishes to see him. 

“Another inspector!” ejaculates Mr. P. ‘I 
wonder what he wants ; show himin,” and a second 
official enters the room, not unlike the last ono, 
except there is a number on his coat and a badge 
on his cap, and, strange to say, he almost repeats 
the same words. 

“Yes!” answers Mr. P., as, after saying good 
morning the new comer remarks he has heard 
there were burglars in the house last night, ‘‘yes! 
I suppose the inspector’s told you all about it,” 
but wondering at the same time what this one has 
come for. 

“T don’t understand you,” said the official in the 
blue coat a little sternly, casting his eyes around 
the room and taking in its details at a glance. 
‘* Here is my card,” und Mr. P. reads for a second 
time that morning : 


Mr. Haweieton Twice, 


Inspector of Police. 
©. District. 


“ Well! I know that’s his card. Irepeat again, 
I suppose you have seen him and he has told you 
all about it.” 

“TI don’t understand you, once moro,” said the 
police-inspector, now really angry. ‘‘That is 
my name there! ”’ touching the piece of pasteboard 
in Mr. P.’s hand; ‘‘and my men report they saw 
someone breaking away from this house about 
four o’clock this morning, but they were not quick 
enough to catch them; besides, I can see thexe has 
been a burglary because the catches of the window 
outside have been forced, and because of all this” 
—indicating by a sweep of the arm the disordered 
room—‘‘and whatdo you mean by saying ‘you 
suppose the inspector's told me!’” and he thinks 
the ale man before him has quite gone out of his 
mind. 

“T mean that there was another inspector of 
our name here, and that he said the same as you 
aye said, and I showed him oyerthe house”; and 

Mr. P. looks justly indignant, for he believes the 

other is trying to have a game with him. 

This time it is the man in blue’s turn to be 
amazed. 

‘« Someone else of my name has been here?” he 
asks—‘‘someone using my name!” Then, of a 
sudden, he says: ‘‘ Tell me about it quick. What 
sort of a man was ho?’”’ 

“Tall, with side whiskers, a coat and cap like 
yours,” replies Mr. P., while an awful feeling of 
doubt creeps over him. ‘‘ He had anote-book, and 
went all over the house, and gave tho basket of 
silyerware the thieves left behind them to his man 
to take up to the police-station. He said they 
would want it there as evidence.” 

‘Done ! you’re done! That’s clever Bill’s work,” 
shouts the inspector, bringing his fist down on the 
table and almost collapsing it. ‘‘ Done! slicker 
than ever; I’ve known him to do it before. 
Actually came back and fetched away with his 
pal what they couldn’t take overnight; but I 
wonder where Bess is—she generally works withhim. 
He hadn’t a woman with him?” he asks—and 
then he cannot keep it in any longer, but just 
laughs till the tears roll down his face to think of 
Bill turning inspector. 

All the while Mr. P. is dumb—he doesn’t hear— 
he doesn’t sse—he doesn’t care. Then he yells 
out, ‘‘ Don’t ask me—don’t speak to me—I don’t 
know anything; ” and in his agitation he moves 
hisarms up and down like a windmill, finally 
sinking on the sofa, ‘‘knocked,” as the inspector 
expressed it, “all of a heap.” 

Just then there was a third ring at the door bell, 
aid a messenger hands a letter to Mary, departing 
as quickly as he had come. It is addressed to 
Parker Potts, Esg., and is in the handwriting of 
- his Ada, 

Mechanically he opens it; rolls his eye over the 


oe contents, drops the paper, gives a little moan, and 
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goes off into a dead faint, while the inspector, with 
an eye to business, picks up the note, and reads: 


‘DEAREST Mr. PARKER Porrs,— 

‘‘ This is to express to you our joint appreciation 
of your munificence and candour to the much- 
honoured Mrs. Trips. But as bigamy is not 
allowable in this country, neither of us can see how 
the ceremony set for to-day can take place, and 
knowing that, in this case, you will not require 

our hired and borrowed silver ware, we sincerely 
foes you will not object to our using it for 
temporary purposes. 

‘‘Knowing your generous disposition, we have 
not bothered to ask you, but haye anticipated your 
reply. 

A Thanking you once more, dear Mr. Parker 
Potts, 
‘We remain, 
“Yours affectionately, 
(Signed) ‘‘ ApA Tripp, alias ‘ Buss,’ and 
‘“‘OLEVER Bri, alias 
“INSPECTOR HAMBLETON Twia.” 


“‘ Just as I thought,” grunted the police-officer. 
‘* Bess at it again. Oh! you old fool! a 
Sd * * * 


The next morning the local paper contained this 
paragraph : 

‘We regret to announce that Mr. Parker Potts 
has become suddenly indisposed, and by the advice 
of his physicians left last night for the Canary 
Islands. Owing to this, his marriage has been 
indefinitely postponed.” : 


> 


Teacher (to boy whose father keeps a grocer’s 
shop): ‘‘Johnny, if your father has a hundred 
eges and twenty of them are bad, how many does 
he lose ?’ 

Johnny: ‘* He doesn’t lose any of them. He 
sells the bad ones to restaurant keepers to make 
egg omelets of.” 


——:0:—— 


Ethel (impetuously): ‘‘ You are like an iceberg ! 
Why can’t you bo lover-like, and indulge in billing 
and cooing ?” ¢ 
Hdward (a young theatrical manager): “It is 
notin my line. I have aman engaged to do the 
billing in every town, and my adyance agents do 
the cooing.” 
STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
A POUND PER WEEK FOR 
THREE YEARS) will be paid by 
the Proprietors of SPARE MOMENTS 
to the Person whom they may de- 
cide to be the Next-of-Kin of any- 
one killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travelling 
by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a current copy 
ot SPARE MOMENTS (or the page containing this notice 
with the usuai signature of the owner written in the 
space below) is found upon the deceased at the time of the 
eccident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are 
exempt from these benefits. The same amount, £166 
(£1 per week for Three Years), will also be paid to the 
next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL PLAYER 
who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst 
cycling or actually playing footbali under the conditions 
named above. This Insurance holds good for the current 
week of issue only. In the event of accident notice must 
be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any number 
of bond-fide Claims in one week recognised. 
£15,.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 
We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be 
the next-of-kin of any railway servant killed or fatally in- 
jured through accident whilst in the due performance of 
his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for 
the six weeks previous to the date of the accident, and that 
the copies bear his usual signature in the space appor- 
tioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid on 
condition that death is the direct result of such accident, 
and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof, Claims must be sent in (accompanied by the six 
consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date ot 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber 
for thirteen weeks prior to the accident, the proprictors 
will increase the sum to FIFTEEN POUNDS on pro- 
duction of the thirteen consecutivs copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, — A 
Signature BSUS SK 


abolished long ago.” 


QUITE SATISFIED! aS 1 ie 
An eminent barrister, now deceased, once re- 


he was trying to browbeat. It was an important 
issue, and in order to save his cause from defeat, it 
was necessary that Mr. —— should impeach the — 
witness. He endeavoured to doit on the ground 


of age, and the following dialogue ensued: = Bi: 


Barrister: ‘‘ Howold are you?” 

Witness: ‘‘ Seventy-two years.” 

Barrister: ‘‘ Your memory, of course, is not so 
pilot and vivid as it was twenty years ago, 
is it?” ST eA Th sail 

Witness: ‘‘I do not know but it is.” “tha 

Barrister: ‘‘State some circumstance which 
occurred, say some twelye years ago, and we shall 
be able to see how well you can remember.” 

Witness: ‘‘I appeal to your honour if I am to 
be interrogated in this manner; it is insolent!” 

Judge: ‘‘ You had better answer the question.” _ 

Barrister: ‘‘ Yes, sir, answer it.” bre 

Witness: ‘‘ Well, sir, if you compel me to de, “a 
Iwill. About thirty years ago you studiedin Mr, 
Parchment’s office, did you not? ” ae oe bet 

Barrister: ‘‘ Yes.” eta ier 

Witness: ‘ Well, sir, I remember your father 
coming into my shop and saying to me: ‘Mr. 
D—, my son is to be examined to-morrow, andI 
wish you would let him have a suit of clothes on 
eredit!’ I remember also, sir, that from that day 
to this he has never paid me my bill. That, sir 
I remember as though it were but yesterday.” 
; Barrister (considerably abashed): ‘“‘That will 

oO, sir.” 4 , ‘ 

Witness: ‘‘I thought it would.” 


————_-—. > ——- 7; ( 1 


' What time of day was Adam created P—A little © 
before Eye. ~ We 


Cee mn! bos mae 


A Hindu journalist declares that ‘‘ many crowned 
heads are trembling in their shoes.” oo hee 


oat 


——I0: hated 

' Solomon wasn’t in it whon he declared that the — 

‘‘ borrower is servant to the iender.”’ Eyeryone who 

has tried it knows that tho londer has to wait on 
the borrower. 

—:0:——_— ' 

Lady Canvasser (to irascible man): ‘‘ Why do 


you swear at me, sir?” 


Man: ‘‘ Because, madam, gallantry forbids me _ a 


throwing you out of the window.” 
10 bi, 
“Your brother, the dentist, is very slow and 
torturing at pulling out teeth.” os 
‘‘T know he is. But you seo he’s rich, and only 
follows the businesss for the pleasure it gives 
him.” : y : 


aren Lhepeeriy i 


Judge Coonby: ‘I’m sorry to commit you, Black- 
stone, but Justice is blind.” ate 

Blackstone: ‘‘ Judge, in this case she is cross- 
eyed. Doesn't your Honah remember thatI give 
yo’ two of the chickens I stole ?” byes, 


/——!10: — ‘ 
“‘T believe John will propose to-night, ma. «If 
he does, what shall I say?” ‘ $3) 

“* Accept him, of course.” 
“Yes, but what shall I say first P” Ri’ 
‘** How long have you been expecting this pro- 
osal P” with 
7 ‘<TD wo years.” Pet Wogan s 
“Well, Idon’t know but what you might say, 
‘This is so sudden !’ ” spans 


% 


“T notice,” said a clergyman’s wife to hor 
husband, ‘‘that it is no longer fashicnable for the — 
minister to kiss the bride at the wedding cere- 


' 
ON J 


mony.” 


th 


‘ Yes,” sadly responded the gocd man, “ many a 


ray A 


of the pleasant features connected with the wedding 

ceremony have been discarded, and——” 
‘What's that ?” demanded his wife om 

_ “JT—I mean,” he stammered 

less custom of kissing the brid 


ian 
i 


TSo-" 
ceived a severe reprimand from a witness, whom 
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23rd January, 1892. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN PARIS, 


The women workers of Paris, no matter how 
menial their labour, are scrupulously clean. Two- 
fifths of their number wear caps, and one rarely 
sees a dirty one. Women do all sorts of outdoor 
work. They may be seen helping to sweep the 
streets with big heavy brooms made of twigs. 
Other women, hard-looking but tidy, are found 
waiting on the Place St. Augustine for some one to 
engage them. ‘ 

One woman sets down a heavy basket of bread 
and takes a loaf into a grocer’s; another has a great 
load in her apron, the ends of which are tied over 
one shoulder. 

In her hands she has three of these long, slender 
loaves that are cut into bits at the restaurants. 
The loaves are aboyt two yards long, looking like 

oles or stakes. She wears no bonnet, and to rest 
erself she sets the ends of them down on the paye- 
ment, or rests them against the wall. 

We once saw a woman fast asleep behind the 
little box on which she cleaned shoes. 

At many of the restaurants the waiters are 
women, plainly dressed in black, with white caps 
and handkerchiefs. 

In ono street a woman is frying potatoes very 
nicély. She has a stove in which she burns coke. 
She sells the potatoes for one sou and two sous, and 
sells a good many at breakfast and dinner-time. 
She has a recess in the house front, and pays ten 
sous rent a day. 

Hundreds of women push handcarts through the 
street. Here is one loaded with flowers, there 
another with meat and fish. In a corner of a 
courtyard sits a woman carding wool for mattresses. 
They open the mattress, card the wool and put it 

into a clean cover. 

At the grocer’s one is waited upon by a woman; 
- also at the tobacconists, and at the druggists Mrs. 

Apothecary officiates, crocheting in her spare 

moments. And so itis allover Paris; there seems 

to be no business in which women may not 
engage. 


‘ 
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FASCINATION IN PEARLS. 


oS ee es ee 
4 Soren - 


SOVEREIGNS WHO FAVOUR PEARL 
JEWELRY. » 


History will conyince the most sceptical that 
pearls are truly the royal gems. They have not 
alone been favourites with some of the most 
famous rulers of all countries, but have also 
played an important part in religious affairs. In 
__Indian mythology their discovery is attributed to 

Vishnu, who is said to haye presented an enormous 
number of them to his daughter, Pendai, as a 
wedding present. All the ancient Indian deities 
are represented as adorned with pearls. The arched 
roof of the marvellous throne of the Great Mogul, 
described by ‘Tavernier, was ornamented with 
diamonds and pearls, and was fringed with strings 
of pearls. : ‘Be 
In China the reigning monarchs wore pearls as 
emblems of their rank from the remotest times, 
there being definite information on the subject 
antedating the Christian era. The frequent men- 
tion of pearls in Chinese history, and their universal 
; use in the ornamentation of Chinese idols, are in- 
i disputable proofs of the honour in which these 
goms were held in that country from the earliest 
times. To this day the Emperor wears in his cap 
three golden dragons embroidered and crowned 
with pearls. : 
In Porsia poarls were at one time 


MORE HIGHLY PRIZED THAN GOLD, 


All the early queens of Persia are represented as 
_ wearing ear-rings composed of three 
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the right ear, while the kings of the Medes and 
Persians wore bracelets and necklaces of pearls, 
To this day it is customary in Persiay to shower 
pearls on the head of the monarch as a part of the 
ceremony of his coronation. 

Grecian men of rank formerly wore a single 
pearl in the right ear. The pearls which Cleopatra 
wore in her ears were among the most beautiful 
the world has ever known, and the dissolving of one 
of them in vinegar at a feast given to Marc Antony 
is a matter of history. Lollia Paulina, wife of 
the Emperor Osligula of Rome, is represented 
by Pliny as having been ‘ bedecked and set out 
with emeralds and pearls bestowed in rows and 
ranks” all over her dress. Nero liberally 


DISTRIBUTED PEARLS AMONG HIS FAVOURITES, 


and at one time the craze for these gems in Rome was 
so great that sumptuary laws were enacted to restrain 
all except the privileged classes from wasting their 
substance in the purchase of gems out of all pro- 
portion to their wealth. The last of these 
sumptuary laws was passed during the reign of 
Emperor Leo, 460 A.D. The crowns and diadems 
of the Byzantine Emperors were profusely 
ornamented with pearls, and the German crown, 
which dates from the time of Charlemagne, is 
ornamented with numerous pearls strung on a 
golden wire, and around it is the inscription in 
pearls, ‘‘ Chonradus Dei Gratid Romanorum Im- 
perator Augustus.” Sumptuary laws similar to 


those in Rome were afterwards enacted in Ger- | 


many and France. 

When Henry 
Cleves, he wore a collar of pearls, and the buttons 
on his coat were large oriental pearls. Anne of 
Oleyes wore a wedding gown embroidered with 
large flowers in poarls. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH WAS PASSIONATELY FOND OF 
JEWELRY, 


and especially pearls. One of the most famous of 
her jewels was a parure of pearls purchased from 
the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, at a much 
lower price than its real value. It ig said that 
some of her more ambitious courtiers absolutely 
impoverished themselyes to curry favour with 
their sovereign by presenting to her fine jewelry. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, is one of the 
present sovereigns of Hurope who fayour pearl 
jewelry. Shoeis a remarkably intellectual woman, 
the productions of whose pen, over the name 
“Carmen Sylva,” haye a place in modern litera- 
ture. An engraving from a recent photograph of 
this amiable Queen shows hor favourite necklace 
of pearls and a head-dress ornamented with the 
same gems. 


Something concerning the size and history of 
A FEW OF THE MOST FAMOUS PEARLS 


is not out of place in this connection. There is no 
definite information concerning the size of the 
pearls of Cleopatra, one of which was dissolved for 
Antony. The other was sawed in half by order 
of King Agrippa, and was mado into ear-xings for 
the statue of the goddess Venus. Lollia Paulina’s 
pearls were worth £400,000; the Pliny pearl 
weighed 320 grains; the pearl which was worn in 
the ear of sach of the Sassanian kings was a large 
one, but its weight is unknown. It was thrown 
into a deep pit by the last of the line whon lured 
to:his death by the Huns, and was never recovered 
from its depths. 

There ig now in the market a pearl necklace 
worth £30,000. - 

The most expensive collection of pearls on record 
is that owned by the Countess of Dudley, which is 
far more valuable than the celebrated pearls 
belonging to Queen Victoria. Tho top is com- 
posed of pear-shaped pearls. Thore is a very large 
one in the centre, and the others are graduated in 


| size down to the smallest. 
earls of | 


In order to get these pear-shaped pearls in the 
requisite sizes and colours, the jewellers were 


| obliged to buy such an enormous quantity of pearls 
| that when the famous necklace was completed, 


og 


i 


VIII. met his bride, Anne of } 
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with earrings, bracelets, brooch, and finger ring to 
match, 


THEY HAD £75,000 WORTH OF PEARLS LEFT, 


A pair of matched pear-shaped pearls, weighing 110 
grains, were recently sold for £1,250. 

When the Princess Royal of England married 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, she received 
a necklace of thirty-two pearls costing £22,000 for 
a marriage gift. 

In 1789 the French Government possessed pearls 
valued at £50,000. One of these, which weighed 
108 grains, was valued at £9,000. Two pear- 
shaped ones were estimated to be worth £15,000. 
The black pearls bring very high prices at the 
present time, but genuine pearls may be purchased 
in white, pink, or grey. The peculiar colour which 
is called pearl is a sort of transparent grey. 

At the present moment there is a greater demand 
for pearls than has been known during the present 
century, nor does the plentifulness of imitations 
appear to destroy the yalue of the genuine article. 

A Berlin jeweller had recently in his possession 
the shell of a pearl oyster containing no fewer than 
forty pearls. As a rule, each pair of shells ig 
found to possess only one or two pearls. 

At the present day there is hardly a queen in 
Europe who does not possess a valuable collection of 


pearls. 
rt ea 


They say tho baby looks like me 
A circumstance I dreaded. 

But the only likeness I can see 
Is that we're both baldheaded. 


——:0:—— 


‘«¢ Are you working men?” asked the lady who 
had given them each a good, big piece of pie?” 

‘Not just at the present time, ma’am. We find 
it easier workin’ women. Hh, Jim?” 


———-—.0: 


Mrs. Brown: ‘‘I can always tell when my hus- 
band has been drinking.” 

Mrs. Black: ‘‘ How can you?” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘He comes home and preaches 
temperance.” 


——:0:—— 


Marriage increases a man’s modesty, so that 
after a,year or two he can’t summon up enough 
courage to kiss the woman whose lips in the yanish- 
ing past were glued to his for hours on a stretch 
six times a week. 


—:0:—— 


‘‘How far did you say it was from the station to 
the house, Dennis ?” 

‘¢Two miles, sir.” 

“Two miles! Why, we have been over three, 
already!” 

‘« Well, sir, the roads are bad about here, so we 
give good measure.” 


£15 IN PRIZES. 
A £5 NOTE 


will be given to the person who most accurately estimates the 
sale of the Plate Number of “‘SPARH MOMENTS.” 

On the 4th advertisement page of No. 161 will be found printed 
acoupon. Competitors must fillin their estimate on this coupon 
and keep it. In Nos, 162, 163, and 164, a special conpon will be 
printed in the margin of one of the advertisement pages. When 
the four coupons have appeared, competitors mustcut them out, 
paste them in their order on a small: sheet of paper, writing full 
name and address at the bottom, and forward them on or before 
Wednesday. the 16th February, to the ‘Estimate Editor’’ of 
“SPARE MOMENTS,” 12, 13, and 14, Fetter-lane, H,.O, The result 
will be announced in No. 167, dated 27tn February. 


A £10 NOTE 


will be given to the person who counts most correctly the number 
of times the letter “A” occurs on the fifth advertisement 
page of jast week’s number (161). Every ‘A,’ capital and small, 
wherever it occurs, is to be counted. All Lists toarrive at ‘*SPAKH 
MOMENTS”? offices, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, not later than 
the 20th inst., and to be addressed to the “ Counting Editor.” 

Each List to be accompanied by an entrance fee of sixpence in 
stamps. ‘The whole of the fees will be distributed amongst readers 
as prizes in competitions to be announced infuture numbers. The 
£10 which we ourselves give will not be divided, but will be given 
to the sender of the first correct list opened. Result in No 164, 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
MR, QUIRK’S UNEXPECTED RETURN.—DOWNFALL 
OF SNAPE, 


7 UIRK, on his release from prison, 
felt very much like a serpent 
which has lain torpid during 
the winter, and finds itself 
suddenly recalled to existence 
by the genial heat of summer, 
The death of Lady Briancourt 
filled his heart with joy: he 
saw that the moment had 
arrived in which his grandson 
would require all the assistance his long experience 
tn the chicanery of the law, and acquaintance with the 
worst part of human nature, could afford him. 

Ned Cantor, who was equally bitter in his resent- 
ment against the Briancourts, was the companion of 
his journey from Chelmsford—where the assizes had 
been held—to London. The lawyer felt that he might 
oe useful, and artfully contrived to augment the rage 
which was consuming him, 

To all but his partner, Mr. Snape, the appearance 
of Quirk at his offices in Serjeants’ Inn was a welcome 
event, That prudent gentleman bad fully calculated 
on a conviction; in fact, done all in his power to 
insure it, by neglecting the instructions he had 
received for the defence. Had his hopes been realised, 
instead of Quirk and Snape, his name would have 
appeared alone upon the well-polished brass plate on 
the door of the gloomy chambers, which bore a moral 
resemblance to the web of a spider—since its occupants 
lived by draining the very life-blood of their dupes 
and victims. 

It was a fortunate thing for the lawyer that he had 
not delayed his departure an instant after his libera- 
tion—tor his partner, morally certain of his convic- 
tion, had sent for a mechanic to pick the lock of the 
iron safe in which Quirk kept his most secret papers 
and correspondence. The man had just succeeded in 
forcing back the massive iron bolts, when the door 
of the office was gently opened. ‘The ex-clerk, who 
was standing with his back towards it, contemplating 
the result with considerable satisfaction, was so 
absorbed in his feeling of triumph, that he did not 
perceive it. 

The old man made a sign to Ned—who followed 
him—to remain silent. 

“Done it at last!” said the locksmith; “ very excellent 
lock that, sir! No Brummagen work there.” 

In his joy, Snape drew a sovereign from his pocket, 
and dropped it into the hand of the speaker, 

“Will you want it closed again?” asked the man, 
touched by his liberality. 

“ No—at least, not at present. I must look over 
this mass of papers first ” answered his employer.’ 

“Suppose I assist you!” exclaimed Quirk, for the 
first time breaking silence. 

Snape turned round, and, to his confusion and sur- 
prise, perceived his former master and partner. So 
unexpected was the shock, that he staggered rather 
than sank into a chair. 

* You will wait in the outer office,” continued the 
speaker to the locksmith ; “I will pay you for your 
time.” 

“T hope I have done nothing, sir?” answered the 
man ; “I am poor, but honest.” 

“Nothing,” said Quirk,in the same quiet tone; 
“my partner’s order is quite sufficient authority for 

ou.” 

, The man touched his cap, and left the room. The 
lawyer whispered a few words in the ear of Ned 
Cantor, and before Snape had recovered from his con- 
fusion, he found himself bound to the arms of the chair, 

“ Surely,” he faltered, “ you do notintend to murder 
me?” 

‘Murder you, Mr. Snape,” repeated his partner, in 
an ironical tone ; “ how can you suspect me of such an 
unprofessional—not to say improper—proceeding? 
We do not murder thieves when we detect them.” 

“Of course not,” chuckled Ned, who highly enjoyed 
the scene. 

“The law,” added the old man, “sometimes hangs 
them.” 

To this his companion made no observation, but 
seated himself opposite his prisoner, to watch further 
proceedings, 

Quirk opened the door of the clerk’s office, and gave 
orders that they were not to be interrupted on any 
pretence, and then deliberately commenced an exami- 
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nation of his private papers. Once or twice a sinister 
smile curled his lips, as he perused some document 
the possession of which would have placed him com- 
pletely in the power of his partner. After ascertain- 
ing that nota single deed or letter was missing, he 
carefully closed the iron safe, and locked the door, 

“Where are your keys?” he said, addressing the 
baffled Mr. Snape. k 

The fellow turned very pale, and declared that he 
had left them at his house at Islington. 

“You must be mistaken,” observed his former 
master, who was perfectly acquainted with his metho- 
dical habits; “ you are too prudent to leave home 
without them, I dare wager,” he added, “that I shall 
find them in your left-hand waistcoat pocket. See, 
Ned.” 

The returned convict hesitated. He had just escaped 
the last hold which the law held upon him, and he had 
no wish to thrust himself into its meshes again. To 
any quiet, safe piece of villainy he had no objection— 
experience, if it had not taught him virtue, had given 
him caution. 

“You are right,” said Quirk; “it is better that I 
should take them.” 

So saying, he deliberately thrust his hand into the 
pocket of his prisoner, and drew from it three keys, 
tied together with a faded piece of red tape. 

“This is robbery !”” exclaimed his enraged partner. 

“Nonsense, man,” replied the lawyer, in the same 
provoking, sneering tone ; “ the keys at least are mine 
—I paid for them. The desks are mine—I can show 
you the inventory when I took the office, A man can- 
not very well steal his own property.” 

Snape uttered a deepgroan. He felt that he was-a 
ruined man, 

His partner returned with the books and contents of 
the desk, which he had removed from the outer office. 
Deliberately he placed them on the table, and com- 
menced an examination. Once or twice he raised his 
eyes towards the prisoner with a glance which made 
him tremble. He had discovered quite sufficient to 
prove that he had robbed him. 

“Snape,” he said, when he had finished his task, 
“you are a clever fellow—a very clever fellow—and 
calculated every chance but one—and that one has 
turned against you. ButI bear no malice. The fact 
is, between ourselves, I rather admire your ingenuity 
than blame it. Give up your deed of partnership— 
return to your former position, and I will look over 
this little imprudence.” 

“Never,” 

“ As you please, 
for an officer.” 

Ned was about to leave the room. 

“You forget,” exclaimed the detected thief, “that 
I can expose you.” 

“My dear Snape,” answered his partner, “I forget 
nothing of the kind—it is you who are out in your 
calculations. After what has lately occurred exposure 
can do me no possible harm—my character is ruined.” 

Some words which sounded very like a curse escaped 
from the lips of the prisoner, 

“ Besides,” continued the speaker, “our weapons are 
unequal, You are armed only with threats, which 
I despise—I hold in my hands the terrible scourge of 
transportation. Think of my offer,” added the old 
man ; “I shall not renew it—think of the wife of 
your bosom and the dear little Snapes, whose welfare 
you are so anxious to promote. What will become of 
them, deprived of the paternal example and advice? 
It is absolutely distressing to think of it,” 

The cold and bitter irony contained in this advice, 
which was given in an almost affectionate tone of 
voice, wrung the heart—for we suppose the animal 
had such a thing—of the ex-clerk, Rapidly he ran 
over in his mind the position in which he had placed 
himself, and saw no loophole for escape. 

“ Give me,” he said, ‘a day to consider.” 

“You know my willingness to oblige you,” replied 
the lawyer; “butin the present instance it is im- 
possible. In the event of your continuing obstinate 
a jury would naturally ask how I came to be guilty 
of such weakness?” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed Snape, “I consent.” 

His partner smiled, 

“Tear up the deed, and——” 

“No, Snape—no,” interrupted Quirk; “I respect 
you too much to permit you to commit such an 
unprofessional irregularity. I will order a deed of 
dissolution to be drawn up—it will not take more 
than a couple of hours, We will both signit: nothing 
like a mutual release.” 

Whilst the deed of dissolution of partnership was 
being drawn up in the outer office the lawyer and Ned 
had a long and confidential conversation on the 


Mr, Cantor, oblige me by sending 


subject of Clara Briancourt’s marriage with Mr, 
Stanley, their prisoner all the time remaining bound 
in his chair. 

“ Married,” repeated Ned Cantor ; “there can be no 
doubt that they were married, I’ve heard Mabel 
declare so a hundred times.” 

“Then she must know where? ” 

Ned nodded assent, 

* And when?” 

“Doubtless,” replied the convict. 

“ My dear Ned,” continued the tempter, “could you 
only obtain from her the information we require, you 
would render my grandson and myself an essential 
piece of service: it would enable us to recover Broad- 
lands.” 

“ And what is it to me whether you recover Broad- 
lands or not?” replied the convict, bluntly. 

“ Obtain the information we require from your wife 
—and she cannot resist your powers of persuasion—and 
we will pay handsomely—very handsomely—for it. 
Doubtless, if ever the ceremony took place, it was per- 
formed in some out-of-the-way village church, where 
the registers are irregularly kept. Perhaps,” he added, 
struck by a sudden idea, “ Mabel may possess the 
proofs—the only proofs in existence, Clara was at her 
cottage the night before she died, and intrusted her 
child to her care. Remember, it will enable you to 
triumph over those who have alienated from you the 
affections of your child.” 

“Look you, Quirk,” answered the convict, “as far as 
obtaining the information you seek, I will serve you— 
for I hate the Briancourts as much as I once hated 
you ; but let that rest—we are friends now.” 

The lawyer pressed his hand. 

“ But as for tampering with registers, or meddling 
with anything which can bring me within the meshes 
of the law, hold hard. Ihaveescaped twice, and none 
buta fool would run his neck into the noose a third 
time. I shall start in the morning for Bordercleugh,” 
he added, “ and in a few days you may expect to hear 
from me.” 

There was a gentle rap at the door leading to the 
clerk’s office—the senior partner answered it himself : 
the deed was ready and only required signing, to 
dissolve the short-lived partnership between Quirk and 
Snape. 

After unbinding the latter, two clerks were called 
in—every legal formality was gone through—and the 
witnesses, who had for several weeks been goaded by 
the tyranny of their former fellow scribe, retired, 
chuckling with ill-concealed satisfaction and delight. 

“Give the locksmith a guinea,” said Quirk, “and 
tell him I no longer require him to wait. Snape,” 
added his late partner, in a condescending tone, “if 
you like to take your old stool in the office again, you 
can.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the crest-fallen man. 

“ And to prove that I bear no malice, at an advance 
of fifty poundsa year, commencing,” he added, “ from 
next Christmas.” 

This was generous, considering that it wanted rather 
more than six months to the time. 

Again Mr. Snape thanked him, and was about to 
quit. the room when, recollecting his changed 
position, he stopped and inquired, in a respectful tone, 
if his employer had any orders. 

“No—nothing at present. Yet stay,’ continued 
the lawyer, with a scarcely perceptible smile, “you 
may as well remove the plate from the outer door—it 
can only recall to mind unpleasant recollections,” 

With a muttered curse his former partner rushed 
from the room, and passed through the clerks’ office 
amid the titters and jeers of its occupants. 

The triumphant Quirk, after bidding adieu to his 
companion, drove to his private house, taking with him ~ 
notonly the contents of the iron, safe but of his clerk’s 
desk : they were too precious ever to be exposed again 
to a similar risk. He passed half the night in 
destroying some and arranging others, 


CHAPTER LXIX, 
MABEL EXPLAINS MATTERS TO FRANK HAZLETON, 
THE OLD CHAIR AND THE BIRDCAGE, 


For some time poor Mabel was completely over- 
whelmed by the second misfortune which had fallen 
upon her. First the loss of Margaret, next the arrest 
of her husband, to whom, guilty and depraved as he 
was, she clung, from a strict sense of duty, as well as 
the lingering tie of woman’s love, : ‘ 

She would have followed him had she possessed 
the means; but of the large sum which had fallen 
into her possession on the death of Gilbert Rawlins, 
not a shilling remained to her. Ned, with hig 
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characteristic selfishness, had taken and invested it 
ell, 

The intelligence of Margarets marriage was 2 
severe blow to Frank Hazleton, the pangs of whose 
untold love became the more bitter from being borne 
in secret, Bell was the only one of the family who 
suspected it, and the kind-hearted girl could only 
offer him pity. 

Despite the cruelty with which he considered Ned 
Cantor had treated him, the young farmer heard of his 
urrest—for which rumour assigned a hundred different 
causes— with regret, Se felt for the lone woman in 
her desolation: she was the mother of the girl he had 
loved—and that gave her a strong claim to his 
sympathy and assistance. ; aie 

Without breathing a word, even to his sister, of 
his intentions, he set out for Bordercleugh. He found 
Mabel calm and resigned, as usual. There are beings 
‘n the world so marked by sorrow, that misfortune 
ceases to make any outward impression upon them. 
' Like the closely-written sheet, every line of which is 
filled, there is no room for further inscription. True, 
the character may be deepened, but it requires an 
observant eye to detect it. ! 

She tried to smile—but the recollection that his 
fast visit had been to her chi'd froze the effort upon 
her lips. : 

“Tam sorry—very sorry,” he said, taking her 
xindly by the hand, “to hear of your husband's mis- 
fortune. I trust the case is not serious?” 

*T am ignorant of it,” replied the unhappy wife ; 
“Ned has bcen engaged in many transactions which I 
am unacquainted with.” 

“ Business, probably.” 

Without violating the truth, Mabel made answer 
that her husband had formerly been in trade. She 
changed the subject by inquiring after his sister, 
and then by apologising for not offering him refresh- 
ment ; adding that the servant had left her, and she 
had not found heart to proceed to the village to pur- 
chase food. 

She might have said, nor money ; but her honest 
pride would not permit the exposure. 

“Surely you do not mean to sdy that you are alone 
in this wretched place?” 

“Quite alone,” she replied ; “husband and child both 
gone.” 

The tone of utter despondency in which the words 
were uttered touched the kind heart of Frank 
Hazleton. 

“This must-not be,” he said. “Come to the farm 
for a few days—Bell will be delighted to see you— 
for she loved you and——” The poor fellow could 
not pronounce the name of Margaret. 

Mabel had long since read his secret. He must 
guard it more closely than the young farmer had done, 
who would conceal the love he bears her child 
from the watchful eyes of the mother. She liked 

rom the first his manly, gentle bearing, and from the 
depth of her heart wished that he had succeeded in 
winning the affections of Margaret; but the wound 
which the poor girl had received was too recent—her 
resentment too violent. Unhappily, she had listened 
to its -promptings, and applied a blister when she 
should have sought a balm. 

Frank Hazleton guessed at once how matters stood, 
and entreated Mabel to accept his assistance till she 
should either hear from or see her husband again, 


“Do not feel offended at my offer,” he said, seeing 


that she hesitated to accept it; “I once hoped to have 
had the right to make it.” 

“Would to Heaven you had!” ejaculated the lone 
woman ; “I should not then have been separated from 
my child.” 

Before the contest between friendship and delicacy 
‘was decided, a ragged urchin from the post-house 
arrived with a letter to the Tower: it was from Mar- 
garct, entreating her mother to join her in Scotland— 

_ urging how necessary her presence was to her happi- 
ness, which never could be complete without her—and 
ended by imploring her forgiveness for the selfish step 
she had taken. 

“JT ought to have remained,” she wrote, “to have 
watched over you and protected you from the violence 
of one I will not name, I feel that I have abandoned 
a duty, and my heart reproaches me, It was outraged, 
mother—deeply outraged—hbefore it became | in- 
sensible.” 

The letter contained a note for fifty pounds. 

“You see,” said Mabel, after pressing the hand- 
writing of her daughter to her lips, ‘that I have no 
longer occasion to accept your generous offer— 
Margaret has not forgotten her poor mother.” 

“Heaven bless her!” exclaimed the young man, 
‘emphatically; “may she be happy! She was too 


good for me. It was folly—madness—to suppose that 
a rough, simple fellow like myself, without either 
fortune or name to offer her, conld win the love of 
such a treasure, I had nothing,” he added, with «a 
sigh, “but a true, honest heart.” 

“And that Margaret would have prized had she but 
known its sincerity,” answered her parent, who fancied 
she perceived. in the regrets of the speaker an idea 
that her daughter had sold herself for that rank and 
fortune which he lamented the wantof. “You do not 
know my child—she is neither mercenary nor am- 
bitions,” : 

“I did not accuse her,’ observed the young man, 
sadly ; ‘‘ I have no right to do so.” 

“Not in words,” continued Mabel; “but your 
heart did. Margaret has erred, and, I fear, must pay 
the penalty of her error in wedding a man whom, 
however she may respect, she can never love.” 

“And yet you say it wus not interest or ambition !” 
exclaimed Frank Hazleton, starting from his seat. 

‘‘ Neither.” 

“What motive, then?” 

“Revenge. Do not smile incredulously, but hear 
me patiently.” continued the speaker, who proceeded 
torelate the love of her daughter for Harry Sinclair 
—how he had attempted to corrupt both her heart 
and understanding, when he discovered that her birth 
was not equal to his own—followed her to Border- 
cleugh, to renew his infamous proposals—and had 
finally driven her toa marriage which had blighted 
his prospects and her happiness for ever. 

The young farmer listened to her in silence. There 
was much in her narrative which he sympathised 
with, The assurance that Margaret did not love her 
husband wasa relief to him; though lost to him, he 
found some consolation that she had not preferred 
another. 

“ Would I had met the heartless libertine,” he said, 
alluding to Harry Sinclair ; “I would have spoiled his 
wooing.” 

After a kind adieu to Mabel, whom he thanked for 
her confidence—assuring her that it should remaina 
secret in his own breast, Frank left the tower, and 
returned in a melancholy humour to the farm. 

Two days afterwards, when, accompanied by Bell, 
he returned, the mother of Margaret had disappeared. 
The doors and windows of the house were carefully 
secured; but not a creature in the neighbourhood 
could tell in what direction she had bent her steps. 
No one had seen her depart. She must have left 
Bordercleugh at midnight, and alone. 

Pursuant to his promise to Quirk, Ned Cantor left 
London on the morning following the scene at 
Serjeants’ Inn. Although the convict cared as little 
as most men about the opinion of the world, still he 
was not without some uneasiness as to the impression 
which his arrest had made on the neighbours at home 
—whether the cause was known—or if any rumours of 
it had reached Moretown Abbey. 

To settle the last doubt, he resolved to stop one 
nicht at Fulton and visit the steward—it would break 


the tediousness of his journey ; added to which he felt - 


anxious to know what was going on at the rectory, 
and to make inquiries which might be useful touching 
the state of Alice. 

The last point was in consequence of a suggestion 
from the lawyer. 

After refreshing himself and changing his dress at 
the inn, the travelier directed his steps to the house of 
Mr. Coppin, his lordship’s steward, who resided in a 
handsome lodge situated between the home-farm and 
the park, 

Being well known to the servants, he was at once 
shown to the parlour, where the man of business was 
sitting. As he approached the dovur he fancied that 
he recognised the voice of his wife. He was not mis- 
taken-; as the domestic threw oven the door, he saw, 
to his astonishment and anger, poor Mabel standing in 
an attitude of earnest entreaty, and the steward 
listening to her with fixed attention. 

At the sight of her husband she uttered a faint cry. 

“Mahel,’ he exclaimed, in a brutal tone, “ what, 
in the name of all that is mischievous in woman, 
brings you from home? But I need not ask,” he 
added, bitterly ; “‘some plot against me, as usual.” 

“No, Ned—indeed no,” she faltered. 

“You are mistaken, Mr, Cantor,” observed Mr. 
Coppin, rising to welcome him, for he knew that, 
despite the equivocal character he bore, the earl 
placed great confidencein him. ‘Your wife called to 
make a very simple request.” 

“Ah! money, I suppose ?”’ 

“Nothing of the kind, Had such been her errand, 
I should have had no hesitation in granting it; but, 
in the peculiar position in which I am placed here, 


respecting the illness of the countess—hem—and my 
lord’s instructions, I know not how to decide.” 

Mabel looked at the speaker imploringly, as if to 
entreat his silence; but he either did: not or was 
resolved not to see it, 

“And may Lask what this very simple requcst of 
my wife is?” demanded Ned, in a bitter tone. 

“Well,” continued the steward, “there can be no 
harm in telling you. It is for an old chair, which, 
she states, many years ago, she confided to the keep- 
ing of her ladyship. 

“An old chair?” slowly repeated Ned, asif weighing 
every word. 

“ Yes, and a birdcage.” 

“Poor Meg’s birdcage,” said his wife, trusting, by 
the allusion to his child, to draw his attention from 
the more important object of her visit. “You can’t 
forget it, Ned,’ she added, “for you bought it for 
her yourself, on her fourth birthday.” 

“T don’t forget it,” replied her husband, who began 
to suspect that there was a mystery in the chair well 
worth his solving. “She says truly, they were her 
child’s, and no doubt she would be glad to have them 
back again—in fact, I should like to see them myself,” 
he added, in a gayer tone, “to remind me of old 
times.” 

“ Well—well,” said the steward, “of course I can 
rely upon what you say?” 

“T should think so,” muttered Ned. 

“Have you any idea in what part of the house 
they are?” inquired Mr. Coppin, addressing Mabel. 

‘When last I saw them they were in the countess’s 
dressing-room.” 

“Which has been closed for many a long day ; but 
I have the keys—so, if you will accompany me in the 
morning, to identify them, they shall be yours.” 

“J will gowith you,” answered Ned, although the 
speaker had addressed himself to his wife; “1 know 
them as well as she does—don’t I, Mab?” 

The faithful creature secretly prayed that he did 
not—for she knew that if the important papers once 
got into his hands, no prayers or entreaties of hers 
would induce him to restore them to the child of her 
poor mistress—and her oath, made to Clara Brian- 
court on the night of her death, in all probability 
would be broken. 

Ned returned, accompanied by his wife, to the inn. 

“So,” he said, when they were seated in the bay- 
windowed room, up-stairs, from which Quirk had 
recognised hisold acquaintance, Barnes, in the person 
of Caleb Brown, “this is your duty and affection, to 
say nothing of your promise not to quit Bordercleugh 
without my permission. But you thought you had 
got rid of me, I suppose?” 

“And what was I todo?” meckly asked his wife ; 
“sit there and starve?” 

Starve |” 

“Ay! Thad neither money nor food in the house 
for nearly two days.” 

“And how did you obtainit,” demanded her hus- 
band, in a brutal tone, “to come on this fool’s 
errand? ” 

Mabel produced the letter from Lady Sinclair, and 
showed him the contents of her purse, in order to con- 
vince him that she had spoken the truth. 

“ And so Meg desires to have the chair and cage, 
does she? ” 

“Don’t ask me, Ned. Icannot tell you why I de- 
sired to have them once more in my possession—you 
would not understand my feelings,” 

But Ned did understand them much better than she 
supposed—in fact, he half-suspected the truth that 
some paper or document connected with the 
clandestine mariage of Clara Briancourt was concealed 
within the interior of the chair; fortunately, he had 
not the least idea of the little recess in the back, or tha 
spring which opened it. 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
> 


‘‘Gentlemen,” said Lord Bramwell to the jury 
once when there had been a confession, ‘‘tho 
prisoner says he is guilty. His counsel says ho ia 
not. But you must remember that the prisoner 
was there and his counsel wasn’t.” 

—-:0:— 

Widower (to his little daughter, aged 10): ‘‘Dora, 
do you know that Susanne, our housekeeper, is 
going to be married ?” : 

Dora: ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad we're getting rid of the 
old pelican! ‘Won't it be jolly? But who is going 
to marry her?” 

Father: ‘‘ Well, Iam.” 
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Siz Roperr WaLrPoiy once gave £2,000 for the 
yote and aid of one of his opponents. 


Statistics show that eight times as many 
murders are committed in Italy as in any other 
European country. 


THERE is a street in the City of Mexico named 
“Love.” It is said to be the favourite street for 
newly married couples. 

AccorpiInG to an officer of Scotland Yard there 
are 100,000 pickpockets in London, and each one 
ome knows an American the moment he sees 


THE oyster sooms, from all accounts, to be 
scarcely less prolific, actually, than the house fly. 
It is estimated that each mother oyster throws off 
from 200,000 to 2,000,000 ova annually. 


Tux followers of the Shintonist religion in Japan 
number about 5,000,000 souls, and have about 
8,000,000 temples, four ov five of which are presided 
over by one minister, who also teaches in the 
Japanese grammar schools. 


FoGs ARE MORE GENERAL IN AUTUMN because, 
at that time, the ground is still comparatively 
warm, and the lowest air strata, which are saturated 
with moisture, ascend into a colder atmosphere, 
with the result that the moisture is condensed. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE Savines Bank.—Two days 
before Christmas Day no fewer than 28,000 notices 
of withdrawal reached the Post Office Savings 
Bank. On several occasions 25,000 notices of 
withdrawal have been received, but 28,000 is the 
highest number received in one day since the 
establishment of the department. 


Minp WEATHER AT SHANKLIN.—In a yew-tree 
in a garden at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, a song- 
thrush is now hatching a clutch of four eggs, and 
not far from it a blackbird is nesting in another 
tree of the same species. It has been wet as well 
as mild, and in some of the flooded districts herons 
have been seen fishing in the submerged fields and 
meadows, while the flocks of rooks and starlings 
haye been driyen to higher ground. 


Friest THearrican Company In AMERICA.— 
The first theatrical company to play in the United 
States departed from England in 1752, and landed 
at York, in Virginia. The first public appearance 
of the players, then known as ‘His Majesty’s 
Servants,” was at Williamsburg, Va., September 
5. From there they went to Annapolis, Md., and 
built a theatre, but, the venture proving un- 
successful, they went thence to New York, and on 
September 7, 1753, played Sterne’s ‘‘ Conscious 
Lovers.” Under the management of an actor 
named Hallam they went to Philadelphia in 1754, 
and in a vacant store rented for the occasion they 
played ‘‘ The Fair Penitent.” 


Tue British Musrum.—tThe official returns of 
the number of visitors to the British Museum 
(exclusive of readers) during the year 1891 show 
the following results :—January, 36,800; February, 
35,205; March, 48,042; April. 46,282; May, 
50,314; June, 35,677; July, 48999; August, 
57,418; September, 43,713; October, 40,743; 
November, 35,353; December, 36,368—total, 
515,214. The number of yisitors during the year 
1890 was 520,172; there has consequently been a 
falling off during the past twelve months of 4,958 
visitors. The day and evening attendances for the 

ast six months were:—Day, 241,373; evening, 
.21,521—total, 262,894. Tho evening attendances 

_ for the corresponding period of 1890 numbered 
22,894. The smallest evening attendance in 
each year happened on December 22, there having 
__ been only 24 visitors on that day in 1890, and 19 in 
‘1891, 
- us 
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Sanvation ARMY women haye been forbidden to 
‘wear earrings. f 


Jum Grand Duchess Sergius of Russia is so 
strikingly beautiful that she is known as, “‘ the 
crowned Ophelia.” 

Baron ArntHUR RorTuscHinD, a nephew of the 
head of tho great financial house, is serying hig 
ay months in the French army as a private 
soldier, 


Ir is estimated that the right hand of a good 
compositor in taking type from the frame ‘to the 
stick, while setting up 9,000 ems in eight hours, 
covers a distance of 36,000 feet, 


SoME OF TENNYSON’S EARLIEST POETRY Was 
written with ink which has entirely faded out. 
There are many people who would be glad if some 
of the effusions of their youth had been written 
with that kind of ink. 


Captatn Coxson, of the French Génie, has suc- 
ceeded in photographing without alens. A simple 
camera, into which light is admitted by a pinhole, 
euffices him to produce well-defined images of im- 
movable objects. The exposure must be longer, 
thas is all, 


Lozences For SoLtprers.—The German military 
authorities haye decided that soldiers, whether 
campaigning or manceuvring, shall carry a provision 
of extract of meat lozenges in their pouches. 
These lozenges contain a prealdeal of nourishment, 
and the new idea is that soldiers shall be allowed 
to suck them at will, each man according to his 
taste. 


THE RECORDERSHIP OF THE Orry oF LONDON is 
an ancient office, dating back to the year 1298, in 
the reign of Kdward I., when Jeffrey de Norton 
was appointed first Recorder. Up to the present 
there have been cighty-seven Recorders, the most 
famous of whom have been the notorious Judge 
Jeffries, Sir John Holt, Sir John. afterwards Herl 
Somers, Sir Thomas Jenner, the Honourable James 
Stuart-Wortley, and the Right Honourable Russell 
Gurney, Q.C., P. The Recorder acts ‘‘as a 
legal adviser of the Lord Mayorand Aldermen, and 
ag a judge in their Courts and in Corporations, and 
takes precedence of, ell who have not filled the 
office of Mayor.”’ The salary, originally only £10 
per annum, isnow £3,500 per annum. 


Booxs PUBLISHED IN 1891.—From the table 
compiled for the ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular” it appears 
that the total number of publications and new 
editions of the past year is very slightly less than the 
total of the figures for 1890, as wall hs seen from 


the following :— 
1890. 
Divisions. Now ave 
Books. | Editions. 

Theology, Sermons, Bibli- 

Cal, SoG loe a) t oe- ele ene 555 153 
Educational, Classical, and 

Philological .. .. 4. 615 88 
Juvenile Works and Tales}, 95 
Novels. Tales, and other} 443 

Fiction 5 com 1 Dai 851 323 
Law, Jurisprudence, &c... 40 39 
Political. and Social Heo- 

nomy, Trade and Com- 

FABTOG 6 6 his oie seal ib ai} okie 87 22 
Arts, Sciences, and Iilus- 

trated Works .. .. .. 54 19 
Voyages, Travels, _Geo- 

graphical Research ; 188 69 
History, Biography. &c. .. 294 97 
Poetry aad the Drama 114 74 
Year-Books and Serials in 

Yolumes:s sities: evden. 318 1 
Medicine, Surgery, &c. .. 143 50 
Belles - Lettres. Essays, 

Monographs, &c. ..  .. 171 191 
Miscellaneous, ine'uding 


pamphlets, not sermons 


No less than 202,200 neres in Great Britain are 
cultivated as orchards and market-gardens. 


Tin “ono man one vote” system hag been Hi 
force in South Australia for thirty-five years. 


Aone the recent inventions is a calendar that 
will register for the next 200 years, besides telling 
any date within that period. 


Somztimes the colony of bees in a single hive 
will gather from fourteen to eighteen pounds of 
honey within twenty-four hours. 


Onz of the attractions of the Chicago Wxhibition 
is to be a pyramid of 400 pianos connected by 
electricity and manipulated by one woman. 

SEVERAL towns in Russia have elected women 
for mayors on the ground that they were best fitted 
to be intrusted with the interests of the com- 
munity. : 


——- J IB 4 
Amone the ‘‘eurios” recently displayed at an 
exhibition in London were a pair of ‘‘ dog-tonge,” 
presumably used by old-time rextons for the — 
capture of dogs which had strayed into church. 


Nercrozs Scarce in Francs.—Itisrelatedasa 
curious fact that Paris, with a population of nearly 
2,500,000 souls, has less than 100 negroes within its 
limits. Statisticians say that the whole of France 
cannot muster a negro population exceeding 510. 


Music as an aid to cooking is provided for by a 
chef in Berlin. He has composed a polka called 
the ‘Boiled Egg Polka,” with this notice on the 
title page : ‘To boil the eggs place them in boiling — 
water and play the polka im ‘allegro moderato” 
time, taking them out at the last bar. They will 
then be found to be boiled to a nicety.” 


A Noverty in Kytves.—In a. provincial 
cutlery-store is exhibited a knife about seven 
inches long and nearly six inches square at the 
ends, from the four sides of which stick out in all 
directions 365 blades, saws, awls, screw-drivers, 
picks, scissors, and so on. Tho knifo looks like a 
large magnet with iron filings attached. It cost 
£500. 


y iY 


A Rare Piece oF Furnirort.—aA clockis rarely 
seen in the farm-houses of Liberia, and many of 
the town residents have no timepiece of any sort, 
There are few civilised countries where a timepiece 
can be dispensed with so conveniently. The sun 
rises at 6 a.m. and sets at 6 p.m. almost to the 
minute the year round, and at noon it is vertically 
overhead. 


_ SUPERSTITION assumes some very peculiar forms 
in Hawaii. For instance, some of the natives 
believe that if they cross the threshold of the royal 
palace with the leit foot first, a train of bad luck 
will follow them in some way, eithorin health or 
business. The average Hawaiian would as soon 

welcome the sight of an ocean of hot lava pouring © 
over the country from Mauna Loa as to see a 
foreign warship anchor in the great harbour. The 
natives believe a warship brings bad luck, 


. Tue GERMAN CHANCELLOR VON OaPRIViis busy 
every day from morning till evening. He rises 
early and works much in the morning hours. As 
early as ten o'clock, hoe receives his colleagues. 
After a yery simple lunch he rides for a few hours. 
On returning he receives official visitors. Then 
come the reports of the Ministers. ‘The remainder 
of his evenings except when he now and then 
receives some military visitors, and when, asin 
Bismarck’s time, the long pipe is invoked, he spends 

in study, LMCI a pa ; ate Be 


PATENT DEPARTMENT,—Person 


~~ 


23rd January, 1892. 
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We have made arrangements with a City firm of 
Solicitors to reply to all questions on legal matters, 
provided a stamped addressed envelope and an inquiry 
coupon accompanies each question. All replies will be 
forwarded by post to correspondents, but a few of the 
most interesting will be inserted in this column for the 
information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Naditors.” 


~~ 
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A ReEavEer.—The parish authorities are the 
proper persons to remove ashes and other refuse 
from your premises, and unless you enter into a 
contract with your landlord to the contrary, you 
must pay the parish rates therefor, in which case 
your landlord will not be liable. 


Lrex.—A girl can marry without the consent of 
the parents, when she attains the age of twenty-one. 


J.O.—If you pay the premium on your life 
policy for a certain period, namely, the year 1891, 
and you pay the premium before the expiration of 
that period for the ensuing year, this fact will not 
disentitle you from recovering from the company 
the amount for which you are insured, if the 
accident befalls you between the date of the pay- 
ment of the second premium and the end of the 
year for which the first premium is paid. We 
have no doubt but that assurance companies would 
always be glad if the assured were as prompt in 
payment of the premium. 

EmPLoyer.—To enable a person to insure the 
life of another that person must have an insurable 
interest in that life. If your workmen go by train 
and get killed on the journey and you pay the 
premium on their life policies, their personal re- 
presentatives will reap the benefits thereof—unlers 

ou havea pecuniary interest in your workmen’s 
ives, and then you will be entitled to the amount 
of such interest. 


[inquirER.—The established practice which 
prevails whereby the lessor’s solicitor is allowed 
to prepare the lease for the intending lessee, and 
charge for it, skould lead all intending lessees to 
exercise great care before they approve the lease, 
inasmuch as either the omission of certain cove- 
nants, or the insertion of others, might make the 
lease of a very burdensome nature. Under these 
circumstances, the lessee has not only to adhere to 
the due performance of the covenants himself, but 
if he afterwards wishes to part with his interest in 
the lease, he will probably have much greater diffi- 
culty in doing so if burdensome covenants oxist. 
There is, moreover, a wide-spread notion that if 
a lease is taken and the unexpired interest therein 
afterwards sold, the lessee is thereby relieved from 
all further responsibility. This appears to be but 
one of many popular fallacies, and it, therefore, 
forms an additional reason why intending lessees, 
more especially when the leaso is to be for a long 
term, say ninety-nine years, should be careful to 
see that the lease does not contain too exacting 
covenants, and, if so, to have them properly 
modified. 


Tyvquirer.—It would seem that presents made in 
contemplation of a marriage which does not 
take place ought to be returned. This no doubt is 
the rule adopted, but there does not appear to be 
any reported case in which an action has been held 
to lie for such presents. If the presents are made 
on the implied condition subsequent which is not 
fulfilled, and the engagement is broken off by 


_ mutual consent, it would appear that they are 


recoverable at law. Of course, this rule would not 
apply to those things which are of a perishable 
nature. 


A. T. W.—We have read the draft will sent to 
us, and think it would effect what you wish, but as 
it is not in the usual form we hesitate to give it 
our unqualified approval. We shall be glad to 
give you the name of a solicitor. (he 


SHE COULD AND SHE COULDN'T. 


She could sing and she could play, 
She could dance from night till day, 
She could while the hours away, 
So ’tis said ; 
She could skate and she could paint, 
She could play the patron saint ; 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Make a bed. 


She could walk eight miles a day, 
And play tennis charmingly, 
Flirting in a saucy way, 
Little scamp ! 
She could drive and play football, 
She could make a stylish call ; 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Clean a lamp. 


She could swim and she could row. 
Sho could always have a beau, 
And Tm sure that all we know 
She was shy. 
She could laugh and she could prance, 
She could play a game of chance, 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Make a pie. 


She could etch and write a book, 
She could vanquish with a look, 
She could win by hook or crook, 
I confess ; 
She could scold and she could flout, 
She could cry and she could pout; 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Mako a dress. 


She could talk of church affairs, 

But knew naught of household cares ; 

Still I’m sure that none compares 
With sweet Nan; 

Even if she coutdn’t bake 

Bread and pies and angel cake, 

She enraptured and she captured 
A rich man. 


eee eee 


He: ‘Are you sure I am the only man you ever 
really and truly loved fr” 

She: ‘‘ Perfoctly sure. 
list only yesterday.” 


Cores Caps, 


Mr. Moveoft : ‘‘ Well, my dear, how do you find 
the neighbours here—eociable?” 

Mrs. Moveoft: ‘‘ Very. Three or four of them 
have sent in to ask if I would allow their children 
to use our piano to practise on.” 


I went over the whole 


cores 


German Prince: ‘I have proposed to your 
daughter, sir, and she has accepted me.”’ 

Wealthy Englishman (reluctantly): ‘‘ Well, to 
come right down to dots——” 

German Prince (eagerly): ‘‘ Yes, sir, yes sir, 
pe what I called to inquire about—her dot, you 

now.” 


ng ro meapas 


Mrs. Suddenrich (a smart woman): ‘‘Did ye 
write to the Highstyle Engraving Co. for specimens 
of all their latest visitin’ cards?” 

Daughter: ‘“‘ Yes, maw, an’ they just sent ’em— 
*bout a hundred of ’em, all sorts an’ kinds.” 

‘« What names is on ’em ?”” 

‘* Names of all th’ big-wigs in th’ country.” 

“Put ’em on th’ parlour table.” 


——:0:—— 


Weary Clerk (after cutting off twenty-five 
samples of dress goods): ‘‘ Is that all, madam?” 

Miss Grabbe: ‘‘Um—I would like one more 
sample. My mother is so particular. Cut me off 
a piece from that roll under your hand.” 

Little Sister (loudly): ‘‘ Why, Moll, that won’t 
do at all. Mother said sho wasn’t going to haye 
any blue in that quilt, ’cause it always fades.” 


ONCE BIT—TWICE SHY. 


Maude: ‘‘George, I don’t think I ought to 

rig you, for I don’t believe you loye me one 
1 ae 

George (ardently): ‘‘Why, my darling, I am 
passionately, desperately, madly in love with you, 
I worship the very——” 

Maude: ‘You talk well enough, George, but 
those letters you wrote to me when you were away 
were so cold and distant they froze my heart. One 
would think you were writing to your washer- 
woman about her bill.” 

George (slowly) : ‘‘ Maude, I—was—engaged— 
to—a—girl—once—before, and when she sued me 
for breach of promise, all my letters to her were— 
read—in—open—court.” 

ee ar 


‘Don’t you like far-off music, Mr. Winkle ?” 
“Yes, Miss Mary, when it is far enough off.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence sxtra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Hxchange 
Lepartment of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
#.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserted on the cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—Free! Free! Free ! 20 goodstamps given to every 
person sending stamped envelope to W,, 1, Oxford-gardens. 
Notting Hill, London. Cheap approval sheets, 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—Address, “F. J. S,,” Exchange Department, SPARH 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers, 

100 Stamps, including Persia, Mexico, Turkey, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Spain, Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, New Scuth Wales, 
Brazil, Argentine k epublic, Natal, India on H.M.S., Luxemberg, 
Bosnia, Japan, Chili, Wurtemburg, Austria, rare. Post free, 7d. 
Given free with this packet, a set of four Japanese Telegraphs, 
1,000 assorted stamps, 10d, 500, 6d. Approval sheets post free on 
application, Collections bought.—James Ogilvie, 61, Hill-street, 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

Free, a set of eight Japanese stamps given to every person 
writing for my approval sheets.—“ Stocks,” Northumberland- 
road, Sheffield. 

1,000 well assoried Foreign Stamps, all genuine, 1s, 2d., post 
free.—H. Jones, 9, Cranbury Avenue, Southampton, 

Wanted for cash, old foreign stamps, either loose or in collec- 
tions ; highest price sent by return. Forward with price required, 
to Sydney Chester, 2, Westeru-roau, St. Leonard’s, 

Gratis! Three rare stamps to applicants for approval sheets. 
Same with my 1s, 1d. packet—100 Salvador, Cuoa, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, British Buchanaland, Nicarauga, rare British Colonials, 
&c,—Aifred Buckley, Inkerman-street, Luton. (3 

Fifty Stamps, from Pero, Chili, Argentine, Cape, Natal, Bar- 
badoes, Trinudad, India, &c., 7d,—Mossview Stamp Co, RKooden- 
lane, Manchester 

RECIPES.—Marvellous Oures for Blushing and Red Noses. 
Marveljous hair Gestroyer; removes hair permanently; 7d. each. 
Any other recipe 7d.; beautifui present given to tne firas 1z 
sendirg —Addre’s : Arthur Chorlton, Agden, Altrincham 

Recipes fer Indigestion, 7 stamps, creaéa an appetite, ditto. —l, 
Marigold Ct., Bermondsey. 

To make IJnvisible ink. Gcelatine copying apparatus. Mousi:che 
grow. Hair curl, Silver plating. Four stamps each.—li, 
Clemente, 10, Osborve-street, Oldhameroad, Manchester, 

Receipt for making Rubber Hand Stamps. Send P.O., 1s. 1d.— 
Richaraes, 19. Kimberiey-street, Bradford, Yorks. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Special valne for New Year. To 
iutrucuce my cheap approval sheets I give to all inclosing 
stamp, applying for them before 10th; set of 6 Sweden, 2 Argev- 
tine; unused Italian postcard, and forty others.—Sydnzy Chester, 
2, Western-roac, St. Leonard's. 

Birthday Cards, Best selection, Twelve, post free, 1s.—Hustace, 
People’s News Ageucy, 6, Union street, Reading. 

Music.—Hi-ht well-selected pieces, 1s. post free. Universal 
satisfaction. State whether comic, sentimental, duets, dances, 
waltzes. or easy pieces.—Lustace, People’s News Agency, 6, Union- 
street, Reading. 

Twenty-five Fall-Size\Fr-twork Patterns, post free $d.; satis- 
faction guaranteed.—Carter, 4, Princes-street, Devonport. 

Pocket Type writer, not been used,7s,: also Demon Camera, 3s. 
—W. Windridge, Long-street, Atherstone, 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiquities, 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free.—Philip 
Whiteway, Poste Restante, Cairo, Egypt. (6) 

A SplendidB-Flat silver-plated Corvet for sale, in lock up case, 
with all fittings; advertiser gave £4 for it in August last; take 
£218s. forit; reason for gelling, owner going away.— Address ; 
Cornet, Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, 
London. 

Wanted.~ No. 2 “ Foget-me-not.”—William Marshall, Esq., 37, 
Bailey’s-lane, Stamford-hil). 

Splendid full-size mellow-toned solo violin. Suit lady or 
geutleman for colo or concert. Complete with good bow and case. 
Warranted in perfect order, and fit for any player. Will take 
very low figure. lés. 6d. Apvyone wanting # genuine bargain 
should secure this immediately. 203. worth of first-claes musio 
wiil be included free.—Mrs. Graham, College Buildings, Ipswich. 

Gentleman’s splendid silver Eoglish Lever watch—with finely 
engine-turned case, jewelled movement, a magnificent time- 
keeper, almost equals new. Cost £5 16s, 6d. Wili accept 28s, 6d, 
Reai genuine bargain, Approval.—Porritt, Newmarket¢road, 
Norwich 


> 
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DRAvUGHTSMAN.—We should think any toy dealer 
would procure you tho game of Kings and Queens, 
Inquire in your town. 

~~ * 
* 

W. J. (Portsmouth).— Your questions regarding 
certain errors, &c., m ‘‘ The Race for Wealth ” 
were anticipated in the list of misprints which 
appeared on pago 16 of No. 159. We are glad you 
were so pleased with the previous pictures, and 
trust ‘‘ Idie Moments” is equally satisfactory. We 
hope before the end of the year to have increased 
SpaRE Moments to 32 pages. 

> * 


O. W. (Charing Oross Station).—Your suggestion 
shall have our consideration, and, if practicable, 
shall beadopted. Very many thanks for the kindly 
interest you take in us. 

* * 

Cy see Ps (Patras).—A” conundrum is a riddle 
based upon some fancifal or fantastic resemblance 
between things quite unlike; a puzzling question 
of which the answer is or involves a pun, Santa 
Olaus, or Klaus, is the Dutch name forS. Nicholas, 
he saint of boys. He is said to have been 

ishop of Myra, and to have died in the year 
326. The young were universally taught to 
revero him, and the fiction which represents 
him as the bearer of presents to children 
on Christmas Eve is well known. Of his personal 
history little or nothing is known with certainty, 
though Yonge states that he is said to have 
supplied three destitute maidens with marriage 
portions by secretly leaving money at their 
window, and as his day occurred just before 
Christmas, he thus was made the purveyor of the 
gifts of the season to all children in Flanders and 
Holland who put out their shoe or stocking, in the 
belief that Santa Klaus or Knecht Clobes, as they 
call him, would put in a prize for good conduct 
before morning. 

* * 

Lat1oo (Hull).—Wo get so many letters for the 
Readers’ page that it is quite impossible to insert 
them all. We are therefore compelled to select 
only the most generally interesting ones for publi- 
cation, Send us another letter on the subject you 
name, and we will endeavour to find room for it in 
an early issue. 

ie 
A New Svunscriser (Flint),—The publication 
- you name does not appear in the latest Press guide, 
neither can we obtai any information regarding 
it, We fear it must have died long since. Your 
writing is very good; but you should join your 
letters instead of writing nearly every one sepa- 

rately. 

* * 

Sd 
_ Dove Brown; Jack, anp OTHERS.—We know 
it, to our cost. Oh! that the demon advertising 
agent had not crept into our sanctum just as we 
were going to press with the plate number. We 
admit, friends, that ‘‘ circumstances over which we 
had no control” caused us to disappoint our readers 
to the extent of two pages of reading matter in No. 
161. We will endeavour to explain matters, At 
the time we drew up the announcement for No. 160 
to the effect that Sparm Moments would consist of 
20 pages of reading in the future, we had fully 
determined that the plate number should contain 
but four pages of advertisements, and we 
even went so far as to place sufficient 
matter in the printer's hands to fill the 
whole twenty pages, At tho last moment the 
advertising agent appeared -with eight pages of 
advertisements, which, he informed us, “must go 
in the plate number.” We explained to him that 
he could have only four pages for advertising 
purposes, and that he must either decline the re- 
mainder or hold them over for the following issues. 
He replied that thet was impossible. Advertisers 
had been so delighted at the prospect . of 
getting their annvuncements into the first 
new issue of Sparz Moments, that he could 
haye filled the whole journal with advertise- 


oy ; ments. Visions of threatening letters from adyer- 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
tisers, applications from solicitors for the name of 
our solicitor ‘‘to accept service,” the hunt for the 
editor to serve writs upon him, and his final dis- 
covery in the bottomless pit amongst the waste- 
paper, appeared to us. Then we thought of our 
probable temporary confinement at her Majesty’s 
expense for contempt of court, and the disappoint- 
ment of readers through not being able to buy their 
favouritejournalfora weekortwo. Having carefully 
weighed over inour mind the consequences of reject- 
ing those wretched advertisonients, we finally cameto 
the conclusion that it would be far better to allow 
the contractor an additional page or two and brave 
the anger of our readers than be compelled to 
undergo a searching examination ‘in a court of 
law with the posesibility of the before-mextioned 
residence at Holloway in default of payment of 
damages. We, theretore, conpromised the matter 
with tho advertising agent and, consented 
to let him haye an additional two pages, 
on condition that should any reader feel that 
he had been imposed upon, and not be 
satisfied with his pennyworth, he (the agent) 
should be held peepomannln for the amount in- 
vested. ‘To this he agreed, and as a guarantee of 
good faith, deposited twopence to pay for the 
first application—a penny for the copy and a penny 
for the postage. Consequently readers who consider 
that they did not receive a good pennyworth 
in No. 161 can have their money back on returning 
the copy and picture to thisoffice. This offer holds 
good up to Monday night the 18th inst. On the 
following (Tuesday) morning, should no applica- 
tions have been received, the twopence deposited by 
the advertisement contractor will be given to the 
office boy, together with a bottle of home-made 
ginger-wine sent by Mr. Justin, of Bristol. 


N.B.—Upon searching for the before-mentioned 
bottle of wine we find that the office boy has 
anticipated our gift and swallowed the contents 
of the bottle. Such being the case, we shall keep 
the twopence ourselyes to pay for postages. 

* * 


* 

ERIN (Derry).—We know nothing of the medical 
man you mention. Your first letter never came 
to hand. Nothing can be further from the truth 
than your surmise as to our reason for not reply- 
ing. We entertain an effectionate regard for the 
Irish, amongst whom we find many of our best 
friends and ablest supporters. 

= * 


* 

J.J. H.—We have no sympathy with the matri- 
monial correspondence conducted through publica- 
tions. Advertising for a wife ora husband is not 
the legitimate mode of approaching the state con- 
nubial, Itis very seldom, if ever, that such means 
are 8 iccessful—if successtulin obtaining the required 
want, unhappiness can scarcely fail to be the 
result. There are many young ladies who would 
be willing to join you in life and have your slippers 
ready for you on your return home from business. 
Get some of your male friends to introduce you to 
their sisters. Who knows but that you. may 
meet the desired party this year, it being one of 
those in which the ladies have the privilege of pro- 
posing to the gentlemen. 

* * 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC READER in Greece informs us 
that he is so pleased with Sparz Moments that he 
shall be a subscriber to the paper for ever. He 
promises to remit to usin a few days a sufficient 
sum to pay for'all the back volumes of this journal, 
as he likes it better than any other English paper 
he receives. In addition to reading our penny- 
worth, he translates articles from it for the Greek 
magazines, hoping in this way to secure us many 
new sttbscribers in his country. He asks us how 
many readers woe -havo in all the world. This 
is a somewhat difficult question to answer ; 
but woe think ‘we shall be on the safe 
side by saying that every number of SPARE 
Moments is read by about 300,000 porsons. 
His next question as to how many subscribers we 
have in Greece puzzles us still more; in fact, wo 
cannot reply to it with eny degree of accuracy, 
because many readers in this country send copies 


to friends in all parts of the world. So far as our 
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subscription book is concerned, we have about — 
fifty erbbeeties in Greece who receive their papers — 

direct from these offices. Wo hope that ourcor- 
respondent’s enthusiasm will induce him to re- — 
commend Spare Moments to all his friends, and 
thus increase the number of our subscribers in 
Greece. 


ei: 
+ a 
G. W.—We are unacquainted with the motives 
of the railway company. We suppose that they 
regulate their arrangements in the way most 
profitable to themselves. The circulation of our 
paper is highly gratifying, and encourages us in 
carrying out what has been our endeayour from 
the first—namely, to supply our readers with the 
largest amount of really useful and entertaining 
matter that can be sold for a penny. ; 
* * 


as 
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* “ 
Hovsrnorp (Kensington).—Your brasses may = 
be cleaned with a mixture of rotten stone, soft — 
soap, and oil of turpentine, mixed to the con- — 
sistency of putty. After applying this mixture it 
should be rubbed off briskly with a dry, clean rag, 
and polished with a leather. This recipe will be 
found effectual in most instances. 
* 


x 

Orry Man, who begins a long and very closely- 
written letter with the agreeable statement, to 
him, that he has a holiday, requests to know—and 
there we stop, for we assure him we fail to com- 
prehend his meaning, and that it is nota holiday 
with us. He wants to know for one thing—if we 
comprehend him rightly—whether man, by gradual 
progress in knowledge of every kind, will, before © 
the end of the world, reach a state of existence 
equal to that of Adam in Paradise. Another sub- 
ject which troubles him is warts. On the first, we 
decline offering any opinion; on the second we 
recommend, the careful application of a little lunar 
caustic. We offer also the following gratuitous 
advice : When you write again, take time to think, 
and your letter will be shorter, and your meaning 
unobscured. , 

* 
* 

N.B.—The title-page and index to Vol. VI. are 
now ready, and may be obtained through any 
newsagent, by ordering. The price is one penny 
only. Cases for binding the volume may also be 
had for a shilling each, or the complete bound 
volume for 3s. 6d. _ es ret 

Pirmanire.—Very much more than a mere 
knowledge of shorthand is required. to qualify you 
for a Parliamentary reporter. A thoroughly good 
education, a familar intercourse with classic 
authors, as well as modern literature, a facility of | 
compression, and many other qualifications are — 
essential. Your chance of obtaining a place as a 
Parliamentary reporter would be small indeed. You 
might be employed casually to report meetings, ke. 
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1, Sepa oe 
, ELEVEN MEN FROZEN 
TO DEATH.’ 


: 


“They had wandered round and round in that blinding snow- 
storm hopelessly lust, in a place only a hundred yards square; and 
when cold and fatigue vanquished them at last, they scooped out a 
cave in the snow and lay down and died, not knowing that five 
skeps more would have brought them into the true path.” 
_ Thus eleven precious lives were lost in making the descent from Mont Blanc 
{in September, 1870. They suffered the bitterest death recorded in the history 
i: nla mountains, full as that history is with dreadful tragedies. Sad to 
| think that they were so near safety and yet, through ignorance, so far from 
it. Alas! how many die, under different conditions, but for a like reason. 

_ Here is a man who says: ‘“ All my friends thought I was doomed, and I did 
_| Rot care whether I lived or died.” 

_ He explains as follows: ‘‘ Up to October, 1885,” he says, ‘‘I was a strong, 
‘| healthy man, and equal to any kind of work. At this time I was taken 
| with a pain that seemed to shoot straight through my heart. I felt as if| 
| something was squeezing my heart, and E was in dreadful agony. I had 
| to abandon work and lie up. Then I fell into a low, woak way. I had 
no appetite, and every morsel I ate gave mo great pain at the chest and a 
tight, uncomfortable feeling as if ali my food turned to wind and did not 
pass my stomach. I had a great pain at my back and sides, and was 
never free from pain night or day. Such food as I was able to take lay | 


like a load on my stomach, and my heart would thump go badly I could get no | 


sleep, and night after night I would lie awake. 


_T became that weak I dare not lift the lightest article, and so nervous | 3 


t the slightest sound startled me. 
e. When I yentured out of doors I had to often'stand and rest, and my legs | 
were so unsteady I could not walk straight. All this told upon my spirits, | 
oe my attack I scarcely knew my strength. I could lift a sack of flour 
ease. : 
“IT went to our doctor, who said mine was a bad case. He gave me 
edicines, but I got no relief from them. Now better, now worse, but 
ever well, [ remained in this state for over twelve months, and was under 
le doctor all that time. At last the doctor recommended me to go to Nor- 
ch Hospital and put myself under a celebrated physician there as an 
/indoor patient. I did so in November, 1886. The physician said ‘ Your 
eart is strained and very weak.’ 


alla, Gallia 


ceiving medicine as an outdoor patient for three months longer. Getting 


| |“ Whilst in the hospital I was examined by three doctors, and after being | 
under treatment five weeks, my case was pronounced incurable. The doctors said 
T yout neyer be able to do hard work again, and would never get any 
onger. I was now anxious to get home, soI left the hospital, but kept on 

d weaker, I gave up taking their medicine, and tried different 

th dicines my friends told me of ; but nothing did any good, and I lingered on 
onth after month. Now, indeed, I began to despair, for from a strong, 
ibs bibs than I was reduced almost to a shadow, and did not care whether I 
oo 


, 


bg une, 1887, & book was left at my house, which described a prepara- 

Ho8 called Mother Seigei’s Syrup, and I read of one case like mino being cured | 

oy it. _Isaid to my wife, ‘ Here is a caso that exactly corresponds with my | 
. : 


had lost all faith in medicines, but as a last resource sont to Mr. } 
, Supply Stores, Bungay, for a bottle, and had not taken more than 
contents before I felt better. ‘Wife,’ I said, ‘Z believe this Seigel’s 
going to cure me.’ 
in to eat and the food did me good, and I grow stronger and | 
After taking three bottles I got back to my work strong and | 
» and since ‘then I haye nover looked behind me. ' By taking an 
onal dose I keep in good health. {I can now eat anything and do any 
f work, and went through harvesting as well as anyono. and can lift a} 
with ease. J thank God that Scigel’s Syrup was ever made known to mo, | 
feel that I 
-. “Yours truly, 
- (Signed “Mr, Robert WricHr, 
‘‘Harsham, Bungay, 


ag a ! ‘* Norfolk.” 
_ Wittiess : (Signed) Isaac Wright, _ 


ie Grocer and Tea Dealer, 
it aig Harsham. 


7 right’s complaint was indigestion and dyspepsia, and the heart} 
c@ which so alarmed him was the result of tlie mechanical pressure of | 
A against tho hoart whon the latter was inflated with the gases created | 
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Hiven the children’s noise at play upset | 3 


{gt Orders, 


; % Britain. (Bankers: London and County.) 


: terns free. Carriag 


‘A 


ind feel owe ty life to it. You aro at liberty to publish this state- eee 
ment, as I am willing to tell enyone of the benefit I have derived from the | & 
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they act like magic:—a few doses will work wonders u 


HEALTH the WHOLE PHYSICAL ENERGY of the human frame. 
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THE BEAKU ANU MUUSITAGHE, 
HORNS ‘' BEARD FLUID,” 


Strengthens the absorbing power 
ofthe bulbs, provides food for the 
hair, and insures the perfectior 
and ornament which a luxuriant 
growth of hairon the face of man 
attords, Guaranteed free frora 
Cantharides, and perfectly harm- 
less, Since the introduction of 
this Specific, I have received a 
number of unsolicited testimo 
nials, which may be seen at my 
residence, Price of HORN’S 
“BEARD FLUID,” 2s. 9d, and 
5s., post. free, —O., EK. HORN, 
S eases of the Hair from the Berlin Skin 

ospital, Newport, [sle of Wight. 
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os. 6d. & 4s, 6d. 1b. Post Free. 
SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY C0., 

OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 

29th Edition. Post Free, Six Stamps 
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VARNHAGEN’S SYSTEM EXPLAINED BY A SPECIALIST, 
A. B. SMITH, 


131, HIGH PARK STREET. LIVERPOOL. 
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, ; 4 curiosity. It deceives the sharpest eye, and 
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puzzles em all, Experts of puzzledom coniplete] 

floored. s The MAGIC PURSE can be filled wit 

money, and the contents freeiy offered to any one who 
will open it without cutting, tearing or injuring the 
purse inany manner. Eyery seam is tightly double- 
stitched all over both by hand and machine. but tothose 
understanding the secret it can be quickly opened, 
while to the wn/nitiated it appears impossible. It ig 
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RUBBER STAMPS. 
Your Monogram, to Mark 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, 1/-; 
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Box, Pad, and Ink included. 
All kinds of Stamps. Pat- 
e, 2d. extra. Agents wanted. 
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Daviks & CO, 
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ES Handy everywhere.  }seats matches. 
i 1/9 THE SYMPHONION, G5 - 


‘4 6A Musical Box. playing an unlimited number of tines. The greatadyantace j 
Be of our SYMPHONIONjover all other Musical Boxes is that it will play any 
fi tune desired. ‘ihe Tunes being made of 1 do not tear and wear out like 
“4 paper music so commonly used for Org tes, In order to introduce our 
BA SYMPHONION to the pubiic, we vy send, on r-eciptof 35s. in postal 
A orders or cheqnes crossed * Lloyd’s Bank,” a Sls. St 1f-Acting Musical Box. 
ois ae 5 ' e 
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a tered 4 Vans 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 
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in the Stomach. Sick | 


| Headache, Giddiness. Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold j 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, j 


Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
THE FIRST DOSH WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This 


is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 


‘they wili be acknowledged to be ‘“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete | 
ealth. They promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a } 
Weak Stomoch; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 
on. thé Vital Organs, Strengthening the muscular Srstem ; 
coen edge of apnetite. and arousing with the ROSERUD OF 
For VhrOwine peenbeet ie eet heres ’ 
i wned, Th , “facets” admitted by thousnnde, in all classes of society, and ome of the 
Set sadta the Mente ai Detslitneed is that po es Pulls have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 


World. Ful directions with each box. In boxes, 94d. 1s, 1}d.. ane 28, 9A, each. e 
BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
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PURE, 


THEREFORE 


BEST. 


NO CHEMICALS 
USED. 


The Medical Annwal 
advises practitioners to 
remember that when recom- 
mending Cocoa as a food 
and beverage for invalids, 
the name CADBURY on 
any packet of Cocoa is a 
guarantee of purity. 

To ALL WHO DRINK 
Cocoa.—CapBury’s Cocoa 
contains, in a condensed 
and increased form, all the 
nourishing properties of the 
Cocoa bean. The most per- 
fect of prepared Cocoas, of 
absolute purity, and always 
alike in quality.—The 
Analyst, 

PROFESSOR CAVILL 
acknowledges that CA D- 
BURY’S Cocos ESSENCE 
proved to be the most sus- 
taining beverage he could 
take during his swim across 
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No, 163, Vou. VII. 
ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


LORD IVEAGH. 


Foremost among the philanthropists of to-day is 
Lord Iveagh, more familiarly known throughout 
the civilised world as Sir Edward Guinness. In 
London as well as in Dublin, there are thousands 
who owe their improved condition of life 
to his munificence. Three years ago he 
devoted a quarter of a million toa scheme 
for the better housing of the poor, and 
cham ila smaller gifts may be traced to 


Born in 1847, he is the third son of the 
late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, head of 
the great Dublin firm of brewers. 

The enormous dimensions of this busi- | 
ness are almost incredible. It has recently ' 
been conyerted into a company, and the— 
money invested in it amounts to over: 
£20,000,000. The duty paid to the revenue 
is said to be nearly £2,000 a day. | 

Sir Benjamin L. Guinness left the busi-' 
ness to his two sons Arthur and Edwaré. | 
This was in 1868. Some years later Arthur, | 
previous to becoming Lord Ardilaun, dis- : 
posed of his share to his brother for a 
million pounds. i 

‘The younger brother, now sole pro- | 
rietor, increased the business enormously. | 

@ was created a baronet in 1885, on the! 
occasion of the visit of the Prince and Prin- | 
cess of Wales to Ireland, and in the follow-' 
ing year he formed the vast concern into 
a limited company, receiving £5,000,000, 
retaining a large share in the business, and 
becoming chairman of the board of directors. 

Sir Edward Guinness was created Lord 
Iveagh last year, and has since purchased. 
the Savernake estate from the improvident 
Marquis of Ailesbury for £750,000. This 
estate had been in the Ailesbury family 
since 1675, and is of great extent and 
beaut, y- It consists of over 40,000 acres, .. 
including Savernake Forest and pleasure 
grounds, which it is said, are scarcely to 
be equalled in any part of the country. 
Lord Iveagh was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1873, when twenty-six years of ago, 
he married Miss Guinness, daughter of the late Mr. 
B. S. Guinness, M.P., by whom he has three;sons. 

He has not taken an active part in politics, and 
has never sat in the House of Commons, though he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Parliamentary 
honours in 1885. 

He is personally a courteous, unaffected Irish 
gentleman, and his name is greatly respected in 
Dublin. The men employed in the business 
. ‘whence Lord Ivyeagh derives his great wealth 

are, and always haye been, treated with tho 
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utmost consideration. These number some sixteen 
hundred at work on the premises, and they are 
provided with dwellings, dispensary, co-operative 
stores, reading-rooms, and the like. Much of 
this is due to Lord Iveagh himself, who, since 
he has had everything to do with the business, 
has taken a personal interest in the concerns of 


those employed. 


RD IVEAGH. 
(From a Photograph by Lafayetto, Dublin.) 


His tastes are simple, and although he spends 
money profusely, his object usually seems to 
benefit others than himself. 

A good story, going to prove this, is told 
of him. It appears at one time he was afflicted 
by a chronically impecunious friend. After again 
and again assisting him, he was at length com- 
pelled to protest. The friend became indignant, 
abused his benefactor roundly, and departed. For 
some time Lord Iveagh did not hear*of the 
man, and then it one day came to his 
knowledge that his former friend was in great 
want, but was ashamed to apply again to 


THE PLATE NUMBER IS STILL 


him for assistance. Immediately Lord Iveagh 
gave instructions to his secretary to send 
anonymously a stated sum of money weekly to the 
person in question. This was done for several 
years until the death of the recipient, who never 
knew or guessed whence his weekly income came. 
Lord Iveagh, like most men of wealth and 
leisure, has a hobby. He is an ardent collector of 
stamps. His collection is a yery fine one, 
rivalling, it is said, those of Lord Rothschild 
and the Czar of Russia. Unlike most col- 
lectors, Lord Iveagh never purchases any 
stamps for his collection. Dealers and the 
like are not for him: he has a much simpler 
method of pursuing his hobby. Two or 
three years ago he wrote to the Shah of 
Persia and asked him for a few Persian 
stamps. The Shah, with Oriental courtesy, 
complied, and thus Lord Iveagh now 
ossesses one of the finest collections of 
ersian stamps in existence. 
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LADY TENNYSON, 


unlike the wives of many great men, has 
modestly merged her individuality in that 
of her husband; but it is not because she 
lacks intellectual capacity and scholarly 
acquirements. Her father, a solicitor of 
Horncastle in Lincolnshire, educated her as 
few girls of that time, and when Alfred 
Tennyson met her she was in full sympathy 
with his high ideal and lofty aspirations. 

She is an excellent musician, and has 
written scoresfor several of her husband’s 
ballads, although only one has been pub- 
lished. In fact, it may be said that had 
Lady Tennyson been but poorly endowed 
in intellectual qualities, she would not have 
succeeded so well in her life’s lot. In 
ministering to a great poet’s daily needs Lady 
Tennyson has exhibited qualities such as 
no mere drawing-room beauty or society 
butterfly could have shown. She has fed 
his zesthetic feelings, and studied his sense 
of the beautiful. 

In the large mansion near Freshwater, as 
well as in the summer-house on the hill overlooking 
Haslemere, there is that sweet, calm, and har- 
monious beauty which pleases the poetic tempera- 
ment, and which only educated taste and the deft 
workmanship of a wife can produce. In the white 
stone house, with its ivied walls and flower-bedecked. 
terraces, the traces of Lady Tennyson’s tender 
care are visible in drawing-room and library, 
in smoking-room and study. Hyery meerschaum. 
pipe, every oaken stick of the master’s 
is religiously guarded from sacrilegious hands. 
With this self-same spirit of devotion she has 
inspired all her children. 
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The Dea Witnesses. 


WAS in the autumn of 1875 that I 
was captain of the brig Kangaroo, 
on a yoyage from Melbourne to the 
island of New Caledonia, for the 
purpose of shipping a load of sandal 
wood. On the morning of the tenth 
day out, when we were making a 
splendid run, with everything in 

our fayour, my first mate, a good fellow and capital 
sailor, named Whitney, came to me and said : 

««T don’t know what we ought to do about Mr. 
Jago, the second officer, sir.” 

** What has he been doing now?” : 

‘* Well, you know how morbid and terror-stricken 
he has been ever since he learned that we were 
bound to Whirligig Cove, New Caledonia, sir.’ 

“Tat, tut!” said I, laughing; ‘‘I suppose he 
once had some relatives ill-treated by the natives, 
and bears them an old grudge.” 

“Tt must be more than that, sir. Soon after I 
took the watch last night, Jago came upon deck, 
walking and talking in his sleep, and from what I 
heard him mutter, he must have committed some 
dreadful crime, or crimes, the recollection of which 
isan awful load upon his conscience. You know 
how superstitious the men are. They had all 
noticed his queer ways, and are whispering among 
themselves. They arguo that bad luck attends the 
ship in which Mr. Jago sails.” : 

**They had better not whisper such infernal 
nonsense to me!’ I exclaimed with some temper. 
‘‘ However, I will keep my eye upon him.” i 

This was soon after breakfast; and about mid- 
day, when I was again upon the poop taking an 
observation, Mr. John Jago himself approached me. 

He was a short, powerfully-built man, with 
strong features, quick, restless eyes, and a com- 
plexion whose habitual pallor seemed almost 
corpse-like by contrast with his coal - black 
whiskers, and bushy black hair. 

He greeted mo respectiully, making some 
commonplace remarks about the weather, and 
the fine run we were making, and then said 
abruptly : 

“We will soon be in the whaling grounds, 
captain, and I want to ask you to transfer me to 
the first whaler we speak. I’ve no doubt an 
exchange can easily be effected.” 

“Tl do nothing of the sort,” said I. 

“But I can’t—I daren’t go to Whirligig Cove, 
captain !”’ he exclaimed, wildly, and changing his 
tone to a piteous and imploring one. 

“Why daren’t you go to Whirligig?” I asked 
suddenly. 

He started back in a shocked, frightened way. 

“‘T cannot tell you,” he replied doggedly, after a 
moment’s hesitation, 

“Then no change will be effected. Return to 
your duty, Mr. Jago, and never refer to this 
subject again.” 

He heaved a sigh that was very like a groan, and 
then went forward, without another word. 

I knew nothing of his antecedents when I had 
shipped him at Melbourne, except a rumour that he 
had come down from one of the smaller ports 
farther up the coast, at which he had been landed 
some months before by a strange vessel as a ship- 
wrecked sailor picked up somewhere at sea; but his 
manner and conversation had betrayed his superior 
qualifications, 2nd I had engaged him at once, 

At the end of tho week we sighted New Cale- 
donia, and before sundown we were securely 
anchored in Whirligig Cove, and were in agree- 
able communication with both the native chief and 
the governor of the convict settlement near at hand. 
From the latter I learned that a large unknown 
schooner had gone down in deep water, probably 
with all hands on board, at just about the place 
where we were anchored, in a great typhoon that 
had swept the Archipelago a few months before. 

The governor, Monsieur Ladrille, succeeded in 
rescuing a little girl about three or four years 
old, who had ever since been cared for at the fort 
with fatherly interest, and was of the impression 
that the schooner had been scuttled by some man, 
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or men, who had subsequently either escaped sea- 
ward ina boat, or gone inland; in which latter 
case he, or they, would haye undoubtedly been 
devoured by the natives, who were notorious 
cannibals. 

With this piece of interesting information as an 
encouragement to industry, we set to work at once, 
and haying filled our water casks, made prepara- 
tions to take aboard a load of loys on the second 
night, the moon being at her full, and the heat of 
ob sun rendering all labour irksome during the 

ay. 

The strong currents that swept through the 
narrow bay, or sound, were most remarkable. 
Sometimes, particularly at night, they were so 
powerful as to almost cause a heayy anchor to 
drag, though the nature of the bottom afforded an 
excellent hold, and one of their peculiarities was 
that no sharks would remain in their influence, 
while just at the outlet of the reefy wall, through 
which the currents tore with tremendous force, 
and all along the rest of the bold, rocky shore, 
even where the surf was heavy, the sea fairly 
swarmed with them. 

Upon making a visit to the settlement, by invi- 
tation to dine with the governor, I had arranged 
everything satisfactorily, and stationed half the 
crew on board the brig, armed to the teeth, for the 
native canoes were perpetually hovering about the 
cove, and their occupants were as treacherous as 
they were cowardly and ferocious. These I had 
left in charge of John Jago, who had manifested 
such piteous distress from the moment of our ap- 
proaching theisland,andsuch anovyerwhelming dread 
of being sent ashore that I had that far indulged 
his mysterious apprehensions, for which he had 
appeared extremely grateful. 

I was returning to the brig at about nine o'clock 
in the governor's boat, which was rowed by two 
stout French marines from the garrison. The 
governor was with me, and we were also accom- 
panied by the little waif from the unknown 
wreck, whom he had named Mamie, after a little 
demoigelle of his own, who had died at about the 
same age many years before. She was a charming 
little thing, with delicate features, large grey eyes, 
and golden hair, who was, beginning to prattle 
deliciously, as cherubs of that age will, but with 
now and then a strange, startled expression coming 
into her face and eyes, as if at the suggestion of 
some old, half-understood scene of horror that had 
once curdled her childish blood, and at such times 
she would suddenly grow strangely silent, and 
remain 60 for a long time. 

Such a spell was now upon her, perhaps, as we 
shot through the glistening water, encircled by a 
perfect heaven of soft, tropical splendour and 
peace, for her merry little tongue was suddenly 
chained, and sbe leaned from Monsieur Ladrille’s 
lap over the stern of the boat, trailing her hand in 
the running waye, and with her eyes fixed with 
singular pensiveness upon the pellucid, star-reflect- 
ing depths. 

As we neared the. brig, Monsieur Ladrille, who 
had also been watching the water, suddenly 
pointed to some staves, and what might haye been 
the water-loosened fragments of a hen-coop that 
were floating upon the surface. 

“Look, Monsieur!” he exclaimed; ‘the un- 
known schooner that went down so long ago is 
sending up silent witnesses of her fate. Ha! the 
strong, deep-flowiag sea currents have been rend- 
ing her piecemeal for months, and we may see even 
more striking vestiges before long.” 


I nodded in, reply, and then saw that there were 


other fragments scattered over the surfage as 


further proof of the correctness of his suppdsition="\ 


Then, as we made fast to the side of the brig—it 
being Monsieur Ladrille’s purpose to visit my cabin 
for an hour before returnine—I also rema#ked the 
second mate leaning over the taffrail, intently 
watching the floating débris, asif under the influence 
of a terrible fascination, 

I was suddenly impressed, as by a revelation, with 
the possibility of this man’s connection with the 
mystery of that doomed schooner that was sending 
up these dumb reminders of her history and fate ; 
and whispering a fow words to my companion— 


with whom I had already had occasion to converse 

on the subject of my second officer’s eccentricities 

—we gained the quarter-deck in silence, with the 

little girl between us, . 
en in a sharp, abrupt voice, I suddenly called 

out : os 

‘‘Mr. Jago, a word with you, if you please!” 

He started so violently from his half-recumbont, 
wave-studying attitude as to almost lose his balance; 
but speedily recovering his fluttering equanimity 
(if by such a term I may characterise his usual 
manner, half-furtive, half-self-possessed, and 
always profoundly respectful), he came toward 
me. 

Then, suddenly thrusting the golden-haired 
Mamie out into the full, uninterrupted effulgence 
of the moonlight, I exclaimed, in stern, menacing 
tones: . 3 

“Mr. Jago, did you ever see, this child before 2” 

© started back, with an inarticulate ejacula- 
tion of horror and surprise, and then leaned for- 
ward, with parted lips, and with his wide-staring, 
dilated eyes glaring upon the child as if spell- 
bound. But his sheer force of character enabled 
him to recoyer himself from a shock that would 
have hopelessly unnerved a feebler spirit. ah 

“No,” he replied, straightening himself up 
with the rigidity of a bronze image, and speaking 
in husky but collected tones ; ‘‘ I never did, though 
at first she reminded 116 of—of one that I once 
knew.” |. ) 

As for Mamie, however, the effect of the meet- 
ing was even more striking and far less disguised, 
The sight of Jago seemed to fill her with 
mysterious horror and fright. She clung to the 
governor’s knees, and, while still keeping her eyes 
fastened upon the man as if under uncontrollable 
fascination, she quivered all over like a troubled 
leaf, ‘ 

‘Bad man, John!, wicked John! Take me 
away, quick, quick!’ she screamed, waving him 
off with her chubby hand. ‘‘ Bad man, with red 
hands, he kill mamma—he kill every body—he sink 
ship! Oh, take meaway, take meaway!” 

‘‘The youngster evidently takes me for some- 
body else,” said Jago, gloomily, and then forcing a 
smile with some success. 

‘‘ Will you swear that you never saw her before 
—that you know nothing of the crimes that she 
seems to vaguely charge you with?” said I, 
solemnly. 

‘Of course, I'll swear to it,” said he, apparently 
knitting up his nerves more firmly with every 
instant that passed; ‘‘ay, unless the sea should 
give up its dead as witnesses against me!” 

I was about to speak again, when suddenly there 
arose a great wondering cry from one of the boats 
that had approached us with its cargo from tho 
shore, and, as we all ran to the side of the brig, we 
saw a broken hatch and tho fragment of a com- 
panion-way leap up from the bottom of the water, 
as if suddenly released from the bottom of the bay, 
and then go whirling out to sea, upon the strong, 
curving cnrrent. 

Not only the men in the boat and we on the brig 
were witnesses of the strange sight, but a number 
of natives were gathered around the spot in their 
canoes, and were watching the water with mys- 
terious awe. 

Mamie was now in tbe old governor’s arms, still 
sobbing, and trembling in great neryous excite- 
ment, but with her eyes fastened upon Jago with a 
fearful and horrified expression. 

“Tt seoms that the seais giving up something, 
at any rate,” said I, turning upon him, with bitter 
iropy. 

He had the hardihood to laugh jeeringly ; but 
the next instant the mockery was frozen upon his 
lips, and we all stood still with awe as the upper 
part of a grinning human corpse came bounding 
upright from the surface of the water. It was that 
of a man, and the stony, staring eyes were those 
of one long drowned; but there was a deep gash 
through the forehead, as if made with an axe, 

a moment before it was borne out to the sharks by 
the rapid tide, it rocked to and fro, waved its 
floating arms with a horribly life-like motiou, and 


seemed to beckon towards an empty canoe which 
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some of the savages were trailing after them 
under our quarter, as ifin mute appeal to be taken 
aboard of it, Then it. was hurried away, and we 
saw the commotion of the water of the outlet, the 
lashing of fins and tails as it was appropriated by 
the monsters of the deep. 

_A groan of wonder and fear was heard on every 
side, and no other occupation was thought of than 
to watch the waters for whatever else might be 
given up by the unseen wreck. 

Tlooked at John Jago. He was grasping the 
rail in speechless apprehension and dismay, 
though muttering wildly to himself, as if un- 
conscious of his surroundings, and had his wide- 
staring eyes fixed upon the water with ghastly 
expectancy. 

Presently there was another ery, and another 
corpse sprang up from the abyss—this time of an 
old, grizzly bearded man, who might have been the 
skipper of the foundered vessel, but with no sign 
of violence visible—and was also swept away, but 
with his whole length pillowed upon the waves, as 
if asleep. 

Another followed within a few minutes. It was 
that of a mere boy, and had also been cloyen by a 
rar stroke, which had almost divided the skullin 

wain. 

Then we waited so long without seeing any fresh 
apparition, that I began to move restlessly, and 
was about to order a resumption of work, when I 
was interrupted by John Jago. 

_ “Not yet!” he yelled, still glaring upon the 
waves with hungry, expectant eyes. ‘‘ There is 
still one more—one, one more!” 

Nearly eyery one looked at him wonderingly, 
but I recoiled from him with a shrinking of 
loathing and disgust that I had noyer felt before; 
and, just at that moment, the ‘‘one more” dead 
witness rose, like a charnel spectre, from the deep. 
_ It was that of a lovely woman, with long hair 
floating upon the sea, snow-white, rounded arms 
extended appealingly, stony-staring grey eyes that 
had long since surrendered their life-lustra to the 
coursing tides, and there was a great yawning gash 
across the throat from ear to ear. 

“Mamma! mamma!” shrieked the little girl. 

The corpse seemed to wave its arms tenderly, 
lingeringly, for an instant in the direction of the 
brig, and then went sweeping away, nodding and 
rocking, towards the harbour-gate, 

‘Mary! Mary!” yelled John Jago, throwing 
his leg over the bulwarks; ‘‘forgiye me—forgive 
me, for I come!” 

In the next instant he had leaped over the side, 
and was clambering like a madman into the empty 
canoe. 

“Stop that man!” I shouted, shaking off the 
spell that had weighted me only by a great effort. 
“Stop him! He alone can explain the mystery of 
this horror!” 

The boat’s crew at once gave way, and pulled to- 
wards him ; but he was too quick forthem. Break- 
ing the line of the canoe as if it were pack-thread, 
he seized a paddle that lay in the bottom, and, 
taking advantage of the current, was in an instant 
shooting in the wake of the corpse, at the same 
time yelling like a madman, and with scarcely a 
pause: 

“‘Tamcoming, Mary! Yes, yes, 1 come! You 
were not mine in life, but you shall be in death! 
Icome! I come!” 

The brig’s boat followed, but, being heavily 
laden, it was soon distanced, and drew aside. 

The wonderful tropical moonlight seemed to 
grow fuller and more vivid as we watched the 
flying corpse and the pursuing cance. 

First the former disappeared at tho outlet amid 
an unusual flurry and disturbance of the water, as 
though the ravenous monsters had grown more 
ferocious and demonstratiye from the prey that 
had already fallen to them. 

Then the canoe, with the mysterious man of 
blood standing upright in its waist, was seen to 
pause an instant, quiveringly, upon the agitated 
ape then suddenly, as if upheaved by a black 

underneath, it capsized, hurling its guilty 
occupant into the shark-infested waves. We saw 
the farewell waving of a hand—heard a last half- 
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wited shriek, and that was the end of John 
ago. 

With his death, the last chance of solving the 
dark mystery of the wave-whelmed schooner 
passed away. Other fragments came to the surface 
while we remained in the coye, but nothing 
afforded any indication of her namo, or history, or 
of the particulars of the awful tragedy that must 
have attended the close of her career, and which 
was either wholly, orin part, so singularly revealed 
and avenged by the Dead Witnesses. 

All inquiries that I thereafter instituted at dif- 
ferent seaports, coupled with the circumstances of 
this narrative, failed to throw any light upon the 
mystery; and as for the little girl, Mamio, she 
grew out of all recollection of the vague horror 
that had shadowed her infancy, and was afterwards 
carried to France by Monsieur Ladrille, where she 
probably lives, an agreeable and beautiful young 
lady, to this day, but ignorant of her real birth 
and name, 
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A certain learned judge, who was immensely 
stout, having tried many anti-fat remedies to 
reduce his weight, without any satisfactory result, 
finally went to somo hot springs, and much to his 
joy lost considerable adipose tissue, returning home 
in a most happy frame of mind. 

He went to market one morning recently, and 
ese to the butcher, ‘‘ Cut me off twenty pounds of 

ork.” 
: The request was complied with. The judge 
looked at the meat for some time, and then walked 
off. 
“Shall I send the meat to your house, my 
lord?” asked the butcher. 

“Oh, no,” wasthe reply. ‘I don’t wantit; I 
have fallen off just twenty pounds, and I only 
wanted to see how much it was.” 


+ 


Men ridicule women because they are so eager to 
follow the prevailing fashion; but they are not 
half so eager to iollow the fashion as the men seem 
to be to follow the women. 
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She: ‘‘ Pshaw, I’m going to give him up.” 

Friend: ‘‘ Why?” 

“‘T’ve just discovered thet he is the same man 
that I was engaged to last year.” 


——10:—— 


Friend: ‘‘I see you take the ‘ Puffpuff Weekly.’ 
I never can find anything in that publication to 
read.” 

Hostess: ‘“‘Dear me! Why, it’s advertising 
pages are a perfect mine of interest.’ 
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Materfamilias (11 p.m.): ‘‘ What’s the matter? 
You look distressed.” 

Paterfamilias : ‘‘I thought it about time to give 
that young fellow in the parlour a vigorous hint 
thatit was nearing midnight, so I walked right into 
the room, and giving both him and our daughter a 
severe look, I deliberately turned out the gas.” 

“Mercy! Didn’t he get angry?” 

“*No; he said ‘ Thank you.’ ” 


Scoeeeeet 


Greyneck : ‘‘ You remember that very handsome 
watch I lost five or six years ago?” 

Smilax: ‘‘ Yes, I recall the occurrence.” 

Greyneck: ‘‘ You remember how I looked high 
and low for it, and could not find it anywhere ?” 

Smilax: “I remember your diligent and ex- 
haustive search.” 

Greyneck: ‘‘ Well, yesterday I put on an old 
waistcoat that I hadn’t worn for years, and what 
do you think I found in the pocket ?” 

Smilax: ‘‘Your watch; let me congratulate 
you.” 

Greyneck: ‘‘No, I found tho hole tat I must 
have lost it through.” 


WHAT BALLET DANCERS EARN. 


At the present moment, when nearly everybody 
is rushing to the various theatres to witness the 
gorgeous scenes of pantomimic displays, a little 
information anent the duties and earnings of the 
principal dancers, together with tho expenses 
attached thereto, will bo specially interesting. 

The lady fulfilling the duties of premiere 
danseuse ata London theatre takes between £20 
and £25 a week—which is a fairly average wage ; 
whilst Sir Augustus Harris has paid as much as 
£30 weekly for his principal dancer in a Drury 
Lane pantomime. P 

The position of the premiére danseuse ig a very 
independent one. She has the best dressing-room 
in‘the theatre placed at her disposal, whilst her 
humbler supporters often crowd together fifty in a 
room. She hasa dresser provided for her by the 
theatre—(dressers, by the bye, receive 9s. a week)— 
who attends to all her wants, and remains waiting 
at the wings with furs and wraps to receive the 
dancer when she comes off hot and fatigued. She 
is consulted as to any particular pas or waltz she 
may wish to be introduced; in short, every premiere 
is a queen of the ballet, over which she reigns 
supreme. 

A well-known premiécre danseuse whom we re- 
cently interviewed stated, amongst many other 
interesting things, that the public only see them 
when they are oxerting themselves to please them 
and to gain their applause, but when the dancer 
goes off she is panting for breath, and often has to 
go on again when far from able to bear the strain. 

Four or five minutes is a very good time to 
dance, though in Romo it is not at all an unusual 
thing for a danseuse to be dancing on and off for 
nearly three hours, during which time she has to 
wear no fewer than seven dresses. Tho tulle skirts 
worn are very cheap, and each premiere danseuse 
gonerally has three new ones a week. As they 
finish with them they have numerous applicants 
amongst the ladies of the ballet, who are only too 
gladtoreccivo them. Ordinary dresses cost about: 
£4 or £5, but they vary according to the kind of 
piece in which one may be dancing. 

Excelsior, produced at the Eden Theatre, 
Paris, and afterwards brought to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, was, perhaps, the costliest thing 
of its kind ever put on. Some of the dresses in 
the back rows cost as much as 400 and 500 fr.! 
each. ; 

Principal dancers practise themselves just as 
much even when they are considered efficient. 

‘‘When,” said our fair informant, “Iamregularly 
engaged every night, I practise but little, unless [ 
wish to acquire a new pas, but, as soon as my 
engagement ceases, and during the interval until I 
obtain another, not a day passes by without my 
dancing an hour or two. In my dressing-room I 
haye still got a bar, smaller of course, but similar 
to these in use at the school at Milan, where I 
entered at the age of seven. Itisa very remark- 
able thing that a good dancer after she leaves the 
Conservatoire seldom appeals to a native public for 
@ verdict as to her abilities.” 

The pay is small at the commencement. The 
managers state that every opportunity is givén the 
dancer to make a name; therefore a large salary at 
first is out of the question. ia 

At many theatres the managers do not require 
the peopie engaged in the ballet to know much of 
dancing, but will teach them the necessary steps 
and positions introduced into the piece. In such 
cases, the weekly wage is 15s., whilst many only 
receive 1s. 6d. a night. One of the principal ballet 
houses in London pays 30s. a week, and the front 
row can demand a few shillings more, but then it 
is necessary to know dancing. 
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Friend: ‘‘ Why do you get married so soon after 
the death of your husband ?”’ : 

Widow: ‘‘ My dear, if there ‘was any one thing 
that my poor dead and gone husband insisted upon, 
in season and out, it was that I should never put 
off till to-morrow what I could do to-day.” 
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WHA’S THE THIEF? 

In a Scotch country parish, not long : zo, there 
lived a church officer who had filled that office and 
that of grave-digger for the long space of fifty 
years. Suspicion had long been entertained that 
i was in the habit of helping himself out of the 
collection-plate whenever opportunity admitted. 
Tt was difficult of course to prove this. At last, 
hiowever, the sum of £1 was abstracted from a 
missionary box which stood in the vestry, and 
athe | combined to point out this man as a 
culprit. The elders told the minister that some- 
thing must really be done. The reverend gentle- 
man said he would make investigations. : 

The following Sabbath, after the morning 
service, the minister was taking off his gown and 
bands, and being alone in the vestry with the 
suspected man, he thought the opportunity was 
too good to be lost, so he said: 

‘“Andrew, haye you heard of the money that 
is amissing from the box?” 

“O’ay,” said Andrew, ‘‘I was hearing some- 
thing aboot it.” 

‘“‘ Andrew,” continued the other very gravely, 
“this matter lies between you and me. We are 


the only twe who haye access to the box. Hither 
you or I must be the thief.” 
“Teed, sir,” rejoined the imperturbable 


Andrew, ‘‘it is just as you say; we're the only 
twa that has had access to the box, and I think 
the best way’ll be for you tae pay the half, and 
I pay the tither, and say nae mair aboot it.”— 
(C. R., Glasgow.) 


:0: _—— 
A LITTLE MISTAKE. 

This story is told by a clergyman:—I had been 
asked by one of our brethren to take partin a 
service at his church. I was to preach the sermon, 
and came prepared with one of my most striking 
ones. Justas I was mounting the pulpit steps, 

however, the pastor whispered in my ear: ‘‘I 
thought you ought to know that this is a funeral 
gervice.” 

You may imagine my feelings. 

However, I had a little time to collect my 
thoughts. It was a funeral service, and I must do 
the deceased brother justice. 
my best fora quarter of an hour; then I stepped 
down. 

As I did so, the pastor who had informed me of 
the nature of the service approached me. He 
seemed somewhat embarrassed, but he shook my 
hand warmly. 

“Tt was a good sermon, sir,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ for to tell you the truth, I 
thought so myself, considering the circumstances.” 
i It was a good sermon,” he repeated, ‘‘ but— 

UL 
“Well?” IT asked. 

‘‘But it wasn’t a brother that died; it was a 
sister.”—(A. H., Barnsbury.) 

10: 
“A GREAT LOIR!” 

Two Irishmen named Pat and Mic, belonging to 
a regiment of soldiers, were one day going into 
battle when they agreed that whichever got 
wounded first the one that was unhurt should 
carry his mate to the rear for medical attention. 
In the course of the action Mic had his legs blown 
off by a cannon-ball, and at-once called out to his 
friend to carry him to the rear. 

Pat, putting him on his back, started off with 
his burden. Another shot came along just at the 
time, which took Mic’s head off also; but, as the 
arms still continued to cling around Pat’s neck, it 
was unobserved by him. An officer, coming along, 
promptly stopped Pat, and asked him where he was 
carrying the body to. 

‘To the docthor, sir,’’ replied Pat. 

‘“‘The doctor can do no good for him,” replied 
the officer, ‘‘ for his head is blown off.” 

Pat thereupon threw the body off his back, and, 
gazing at it intently for a moment, replied: 

*‘Shure, sir, and he towld me it was only his 
legs that were blown off, but,” said Pat, by way 
of excuse, ‘‘ the man always was a great loir !””— 


(G. W., Salford.) 


T started, and talked. 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillingsevery week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will » “iven to new short stories, but they need not be original 

The Name and A ess of the sender should aceompany the MS., together 
witha declaration of its originality, or ukhe name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained, : y \ 

The Iditor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final, We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes *‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not. under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. , 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARK 
MOMENTS, : 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between MR, CHARLES RELD, 76, 
Robertson-street, Glasgow. for **WHA’S THE THIKE ** and Mk, H, W. 
WALLIS, 19, Kast-road, Cambridge, for ‘‘ CHECKMATED,” 


THE BAKER WAS DOUBTFUL. 

A north of Scotland clergyman always impressed 
upon his parishioners never to call one another 
‘liars,’ but when anyone told an untruth they 
ought to whistle. 

One Sunday he preached a sermon on the loayes 
and fishes, and being at aloss how to explain it, 
said the loaves were not like those nowadays, 
they were as big as some of the hills of Scotland. 
He had just pronounced these words when he 
heard a loud whistle. ‘‘ Wha’s that ca’s me a 
liar P” asked he. 

“It is I, Wullie Macdonald, the baker,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Well, Wullie, what objection haye ye 
to what I ha’ told you?” 

‘“Nane in the least, Doctor, only I wanted to 
ken what sort o’ oveas they had to bake these big 
loayes in?”—(C. R., Glasgow.) 
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A NOVEL TIMEPIECE. 

A gentleman in Dublin, returning homo very late 
at night from a friend’s house, was accosted by a 
rather suspicious-looking individual. 

‘‘ Tf ye plaze, sor, could ye tell me the tome ?”’ 

The gentleman, thinking this was a ruse to rob 
him of his watch, struck him a good whack over 
the head with his stick, saying, at the same time: 
‘« Yes, it’s just struck one!” 

‘‘ Faith!” replied the fellow, good-humouredly, 
“it’s a marcy I didn’t come an hour earlier! ”— 
(P. J. B., Dublin.) 


— 


10. 
GOOD ADVICE. 

In a Pullman car on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway last summer, a young 
traveller noticed an old, white-bearded gentleman 
trying to get into a light dust-coat. The young 
man rushed to his assistance, and, in helping him 
with the garment, noticed a good-sizsd whisky 
flask protruding from one of the inside pockets. 
Being of a waggish nature, he appropriated the 
bottle, got the coat on the stranger, and then 
pulling out the flask said, ‘‘ Will you take a 
drink 7” 

The old man did not recognise the bottle, and 
drawing himself up, remarked rather severely : 
‘‘No, sir, I never drink.” 

“‘Tt won’t hurt you,” insisted the wag; ‘‘ it’s 
the best.” 

“Young man,” said the old gentleman, speaking 
loud enough for allin the car to hear, ‘‘if you 
persist in drinking whisky you will be a ruined 
man at forty. Itis the curse of the land. When 
I was a boy my mother died, and the last thing 
she did was to call me to her bedside and say, 
‘John, swear to me that you will never touch a 
drop of liquor.’ ” 

‘‘Oh, well in that case,” said the joker, ‘‘I 
must drink it myself,” whereupon suiting the 
action to the words he pulled the cork out and 
took a good drink. 

A moment later he dropped the bottle with an 
exclamation which certainly didn’t sound like a 
blessing, and yelled out, ‘‘ Ugh ! ugh! my mouth’s 
all raw!” 

Then it was that the old gentleman discovered 
his loss, and to the amusement of the other 
passengers said, ‘‘Ah! young man, you'will be 
careful in future before you take other people’s pro- 
perty. I am Dr. , and that bottle contained 
some quinine and iron for one of my patients.” 

Tho practical joker got out at the next station,— 
(G. H., Sheffield.) 


AMEN Poet OR Mii RLY 


CHECKMATED. 


Two Cambridge undergraduates who were out 
riding met on the road an old Yorkshire ostler. 
Thinking to get some fun out of the old man they 


commenced to banter him, and told him they © 


would prove him to be a horse or an ass. 

‘* Well,” said the ostler, ‘‘and I will prove your 
saddle to be a mule!” 

‘“How can that be,” 
students ?” 

Because,” said the ostler, ‘it is something 


asked one of the 


between a horse and an ass.”—(H. W. W., Cam- 
bridge.) 
es 
A SHARP REPLY. 


An amusing instance of a sharp reply by a boy 
is related by a gentleman. 

Riding one day in the suburbs of Liverpool, 
near to a village called Speke, he overheard a man 
address a boy who was playing near. 

“‘My lad,” said he, ‘‘can you tell me the way 
to Speke?” 

“What,” said the boy, who either could not or 
would not understand. 

The stranger thereupon repeated the question 
twice. At last the boy, in a scornful tone, replied: 

“Open your mouth, you stupid, thatis the way 
to ‘Speke’ (speak).—(A. F. R., Aigburth.) 

wet 
£5 REWARD. 

A few years ago, owing to the serious depreda- 
tions of ratcatchers on the banks of the Thames, 
the authorities were compelled to issue notice- 
boards offering a reward of five pounds for infor- 
mation, payable on conviction of the offender. Not 
many days after the notice appeared an Irishman 
was caught, and, being brought before the magis- 
trate, was ordered to pay a fine and costs, amount- 
ing altogether to two pounds. 
needful, Pat wont into retirement at the expense 
of the country. The next morning, however, 
another son of Hrin appeared at the prison, and, 
paying the fine, liberated his friend. The governo., 
haying been in the court on the previous day, 
recognised the ‘‘liberator” as the principal wit- 
ness and informant against the accused. ‘This 
puzzled him, and he asked for an explanation. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Pat, ‘‘it’s loike this, sorr: Tim 
and myself were hard up, and, seeing the notice, 
Tim agreed to be caught. I gave information 
against him, and this morning I drawed the money; 
and, now ye’re paid, we've three pounds left to 
start the world with, and, bezorra, I hope the 
board ’11 stop up a bit longer! ”—(R. L., Snod- 
land.) 

—————:0: 
THE BISHOP AND HIS BUN. 

A short time after the present Bishop of Wor- 
cester had been appointed to the see, he had occa- 
sion to travel through Banbury by rail. Being 
desirous to test and at the same time encourage 
the far-famed industry of the town, asthe train 
stopped for a short time at the station, he beckoned 
to a boy and inquired the price of the celebrated 
cakes. 

‘‘Threepence each, sir,” said the boy. 

Handing him sixpence, the bishop desired him 
to bring one to the carriage, adding, ‘‘And with 
the other threepence buy one for yourself.” 

The boy shortly returned complacently munching 
his banbury, and handing threepence in coppers to 
the bishop exclaimed, ‘‘ There was only one left, 
guy’nor!’—(D.58., Plaistow.) 

———— :0: —___— 
THE SHAPE OF THE WORLD. 

Country School-master: ‘‘ Now, my lads, what 
shape is the world?” 

Boys: ‘‘ Don’t know.” 

C.S. M.: ‘* What shape is my snuff-box ?” — 


Boys: ‘‘ Square.” : 
C.S.M.: ‘No. My Sunday one?” 
Boys: ‘‘ Round.” 


Boys: ‘‘Square on weekdays, round on Sun- a 


days He ’—(H, W. r Charlton.) 
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careful to take the compass course of the enemy’s 

ship when the last light of the dying day gave the 

ao by this alone he hoped to find 
er. 

At this time, the lady was on deck, standing by 
the binnaclo-light, regarding the preparations of 
the little party, who were about to shove off. At 
the moment the boat’s crew cried. out that all was 
ready for a start, the young leader came aft to the 
side of the senora, and, taking from his neck a 
miniature, he handed it and a letter to her, 
saying : 

‘“‘TfT am not on board at sunrise, lady, please 
to send the miniature and letter to its address.” 

The senora looked at the portrait—it was the 
likeness of a young and beautiful girl. A tear 
filled the senora’s eyes. 

**You need not go,” said she. ‘‘No, you love— 
perchance are beloved. Your life is precious—I 
will not expose it.” 

‘«This is my only sister, whom I almost adore,” 
interrupted the youth; ‘‘ but one who would scorn 
me if I played the coward, or dishonoured my 
name. Send the letter and likeness to her if I fall. 
Farewell till to-morrow or for ever.” 

The lady was about to answer, and again to 
entreat him to stay; but ere sho could speak he 
was over the bulwarks, and the boat had shoved off. 

‘« Give way cheerily, men! A long pull, astrong 
pull, and a pull altogether!” said our young hero, 
in a low tone as he left the ship’s side, and he soon 
felt, by the trembling of the frail boat that his 
orders were obeyed. 

The night was very dark. A calm was on the 
deep and in the air; but it was portentous of a 
storm. A small binnacle-light and compass had 
been placed in the boat, and by these Bennett 
shaped his course—himself taking the tiller, and 
steering right out into to the offing, regardless 
of the coming storm and rising clouds, keeping his 
eye steadily fixed on the compass—knowing that 
if the vessel had remained hoye-to at sunset, he 
must be very near her. But he looked in vain to 
see her dark hull loom up in the gloom; he looked 
in vain to see a light which might guide him to 
her. But Admiral Brown was too old a fox to 
betray his position by lights. 

At this moment, when he was completely at a 
loss which way to steer, the dark clouds which had 
been gathering overhead burst with a long, vivid 
flash of lightning, anda peal of deafening thunder ; 
but he heard not the thunder, he heeded not the 
rising storm. That flash of lightning had shown 
him the vessel, not one cable’s length from him. 

‘Steady, boys—steady!” he whispered, when 
the thunder ceased ; ‘‘ I shall pull under hor stern, 
and get on deck by the carved work and netting on 
her quarter.” 

The men pulled slowly and silently on; and as 
he had marked well her position, the young officer 
in a moment found himself close under the vessel’s 
stern. At this instant another flash of lightning 
illumined the sky and water; and then, as he 
glanced up at the gaff, where the flag had been 
hoisted, he saw that it was not there—it had been 
hauled down. 

He paused; thought for a moment what could 
be done ; and then formed his resolution. 

‘“‘T shall go on board alone, men!” said he. 
‘‘ Keep the boat where she is! If the flag is where 
I think it is—in the admiral’s cabin—I will have 
it! IfI am not back in five minutes, and you hear 
an alarm, shove off and go back to our ship, and 
tell them that Cochrane Bennett died like a man! 
You must be cautious! Reef the foresail—for the 
storm will be down upon us in ten minutes!” 

All this was whispered to the men, whose heads 
were leaned forward to hear the orders they dared 
not disobey, much as they wished to share their 
leader’s peril. 


A Boung Nelson. 


“ Caramba! Que insolencia!” The words were 
attered by a lovely woman, whose flushed che k, 
flashing eye, and knitted brow spoke even more 
than words the indignation which filled her breast. 

She was the young wife of Commodore Coe, the 
commander of the small navy of the State of 
Montevideo. 

The lady was Spanish by birth, as well as in 
feelings, and the cause of her anger was the sight 
ofa ship which had been fortwodays standing offand 
on before the harbour, using every signal of insult 
and defiance to induce the ship of Commodore Coe 
to come out and fight him. This the latter could 
not do, for two reasons: The first was illness, 
which confined him to his cot; the second, that he 
had not one-third of a crew—not even men suffi- 
cient to man his guns. 

At the moment when she uttered the words 
which commemce this tale, Brown, the admiral of 
the Buenos Ayres ship, had hoisted a flag at his 
gaff, whereon was embroidered, in legible letters, 
“*Qox, THE CowARD.” This was more than his 
noble wife could stand; for well she knew her 
husband’s truth and valour. 

After gazing an instant at the flag, she raised her 
jewelled hand, and, taking from her finger a 
diamond of great value, she cried to the officers 
and men who stood around her on the deck: 

“‘T will give this diamond to any man who will 
bring me yonder flag!” 

For a moment there was no response; the men 
looked at their officers—the officers glanced at each 
other—but volunteers for so desperate a service 
seemed scarce. 

‘What, is there not one of all your number who 
dares the trial? Is my husband’s ship, then, 
indeed, manned ‘by cowards?” exclaimed the 
lady, while her beautiful lip curled with scorn, 
pee nS flashing eye sparkled with the fire of con- 
empt. 

A young officer—an Englishman—who had 
been lately appointed, stepped forward, and 
modestly said : 

“‘T was only waiting for my seniors to speak, 
senora. Had any of them volunteered, I should 
have begged to accompany him. As itis, I pledge 
myself to bring you yonder flag before the sun 
rises, or die in the attempt! But I ask not your 
jewel as a prize for my success—one tress of your 
glossy hair shall be my reward!” 

‘*You shall have both, brave boy,” replied the 
lady, and her cold look of scorn changed into 
a sweet stile, as she asked his name. 

‘It is Cochrane Bennett, senora,” replied the 
youth ; and he blushed bereath her earnest gaze. 

He was slim, but well formed, looked very 
young; but, in his dark-blue eye and compressed 
lip, an observer could read one whose manhood was 
not made by years alone. 

_ The sun was setting behind a bank of slowly- 
rising clouds, which threatened darkness and a 
storm. 

The moment that his services were accepted 
young Bennett turned to the crew, and, as he 
glanced over them, said : 

‘“‘T want six men to man the whaleboat that 
hangs at the after-davits! ” 

Struck by his gallantry nearly one-half of the 
crew stepped aft—now that they had a leader, 
volunteers were plenty. Bennett glanced his eye 
over them, and in a few moments selected six whom 
he knew to be both daring and firm—they were 
British sailors. 

‘*Go sharpen your cutlasses,” said he; ‘I shall 
not haye a musket or pistol in the boat! If we 
fight, it must be steel to steel and breast to breast 
—for we must succeed or die.” 

The men answered only by a look—for they were 
of that class whose motto is: ‘‘ Deeds not words.” 

They hurried below to obey his orders, while 
others proceeded, by his directions, to muffle 
the oars of the boat, and to puta sail and water 
into it. 

One half-hour later, the sky was covered with 
clouds, and darkness had set in. Bennett had been 


the quarter-nettings with his hands, and noise- 

lessly ascended to the bulwarks. He could hear 

the regular tramp of the officer of the deck, who, 

haying eR everything reefed down for the 

blow, had nothi 

it was so dark that he could not see hyn. 
A second more, and the brave boy 


the deck and at the cabin-door, 
slightly open. 
crack, and saw the red-faced old admiral seated at 
his round table, with two of his officers by his side, 
engaged over the contents of a square bottle, which 
looked very like that usually found to contain 
schnapps, 


showed the object of his enterprise. ) 
which he had perilled hia life, lay there, where it 
had been carelessly thrown after it was hauled 
down. 


Springing lightly from the boat, Bennett caught 


ng to do but to pace the deck—for 


was down on 


which stood 
He peeped through the narrow 


A gianco at a settee just to the left of the table 
The flag, for 


The young hero did not pause long to consider 


what to do; but quietly walked into the cabin, 
and, taking off his cap very politely ta the admiral 
and officers, raid, in a calm and courtgous manner, 
to the admiral : 


‘“‘T am come to borrow this flag, to wear to- 


morrow, if you please, sir!” 


‘«‘ Who the devilare you? What do you mean?” 


cried Admiral Brown, as he and his officers sprang 
to their feet. 


‘‘T am Midshipman Bennett, sir, of the Monte- 


videan service!” replied Cochrane, who had now 
seized the flag! ‘‘and mean to carry the flag to 
Commodore Coe!” 


Ashe said this he bounded to the cabin-door, 


followed closely by a bullet from the admiral’s 


istol, which grazed his ear; and ere the alarm 
came general, he stood upon the taffrail of the 


vessel. 


‘‘Took out for me below!” he shouted, and 


flung himself into the sea without a moment's 
hesitation. 
he was caught up in a moment, and dragged into 
the boat, while a volley of pistol-shots was fired 
at random by those who were above. 


His boat’s crew recognised his voice : 


The storm had now broken out, and the wind 


began to come in with fierce and fitful gusts. 


‘Up foresail—be in a hurry, lads!” cried the 


young hero, as soon as he could draw breath after 
his ducking. 


The crew did so, and the next moment the little 


boat was flying on towards the harbour, before the 


blast, like a sea-bird winging its way to its young 
one’s nest. 

The enemy opened a harmless fire of grape-shot 
in the direction; but it only served to tell the 
anxious watchers on board of Commodore Coe’s 
vessel that something had occurred. 

The latter, therefore, at once showed lights to 
enable our young hero to make a straight course 
for her. 

It was but half an hour after tho first gun had 
been fired by Admiral Brown’s vessel, when the 
boat of the young hero rounded to alongside of his 
own ship. 

‘“‘Haye you captured the flag?” cried the 
senora, a8 Bennett bounded over the side. 

The only answer she received was the banner, 
wet as it was from the ‘water, and cut in two places 
by the balls which had been fired at its captor. 

The lights of the vessel gleamed not so bright as 
did that lady’s eyes, when she caught the noble 
youth in her arms, and kissed him again and 
again. 

—_—_—__q—____—_— 
The swimmer emerged from his briny bath, 
And he looked to the left and the right, 
But the clothes he had left upon the sand 
Were simply out of sight. 


rears Bree pe 


Ben: ‘‘I don’t think much of girls. However, 
I’d rather be a girl than a goose.’ 

Tom: ‘‘ Probably; but I think it impossible for 
you to accomplish the transformation.” 

——10:—— 

OurRENT Report: ‘‘I can’t understand how 
shipwrecked people starve to death at sea,” said 
little Johnny Fizzletop. 

“Why can’t you understand it? There is 
nothing for them to eat in the ocean.” 

‘‘Thero ain't ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Well, then, my teacher tells stories. He said 
there were currents in the ocean. Nobody need 
starve when he can eat currents, 


. 
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Queries a Reglies Page. 


NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Qommencing December 12th and terminating March 5th, 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,’ and should reach us by the Saturflay following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 


PPLL LLL DI SSIS LPNS EPL ISI IDE AP D 


QUERIES. 


612. What is tho longest sleep on record ? 

613. Are female detectives employed at Scot 
land Yard ? 

614. What is the proportion of murders the 
perpetrators of which are undiscovered ? 

615. What has been the most fatal epidemic of 
the century in this country? 

616. What was the longest speech ever made in 
the House of Commons ? 

617. How many months of the average English- 
man’s life are spent in sickness ? 

618. What isthe biggest sum of money ever 
paid for a picture ? 

619. Whet was the bizgest fire in this country 
since the Great Fire of London ? 
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REPLIES. 


675,—THE COUNTRY WITH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
MILLIGNAIRES, 


Out of the seyen hundred millionaires in the 
world, England possesses two hundred, or twice as 
many as any other country. The distribution of 
the world’s millionaires amongst the different 
countries is as follows :— 


United Kingdom ....... seaesens) S00 
PATNETIOG, cot) tence she cetesacont soot ve 100 
GEYIMANWiicsssercecscescbencsecens 100 
STANCGY acces haat anacesccesare vane 75 
EINBIDL Bawete vesusekacceeteacteers 50 
OTA, Motsteeu es lecce te eten Sa sistee oa S50. 
All other countries .........068 125 


In the United Kingdom, by a millionaire is signified 
a person who is worth a million pounds sterling. 
In the United States the term is applied to one who 
possesses a million dollars, a dollar being only the 
fifth of a pound. Of such American millionaires 
there are said to be a thousand in New York alone, 
and five thousand in all the United States. But of 
those whom in England we call millionaires the 
United States cannot claim such a vast majority 
above those of this country. Baron Hirsch, who 
has come forward to provide means for colonising 
the Jews who are being driven forth from Russia, 
is said to be worth twenty millions sterling. 


—_——:0: 


576.—THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


All animals, from the insect tribe upwards, have, 
if not a languege of their own, what is equivalent 
to the same thing—namely, the power of communi- 
eating with each other as to the whereabouts of 
food, and the presence of danger. Take tho ant 
tribe, a set of workers, who are able to recog- 
nise the members of their own community eyen 
when these are intoxicated, or removed from the 
mest as larva, and brought up _ separately. 
Several naturalists have shown that ants are 
able definitely to communicate with one another 
by something approaching to language. They 
work as if members of an army led by officers 
whose commands are to be obeyed. Sir John 
Lubbock once pinned down a dead fly which an 


‘ant, having found, was.unable to tug away. It 


therefore fetched seyen-otkers, but outran them, 
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and they consequently lost their way. It then 
fetched out eight more, who also for the 
game reasdn missed the road. Meanwhile, the 
former lot found it, and the prey was 
carried off to the nest. Many instances 
are on record of the capacity that dogs 
possess of spoaking to each other. Only recently 
a dog suffering from a wound was brought to a 
London hospital by another four-footed sym- 
pathiser which had been cured at the same 
place. A small dog which had received a 
severe mauling from a bigger animal has been 
known to fetch a comrade, and return to the 
fray. Coming still higher in the scale of 
intelligence, we find the monkey making 
deliberate speech. In some parts a meeting in 
the woods is held daily, and one of the tribe 
holds forth eloquently’ from a topmost bough, 
while the others sit around. At the conclusion 
of his speech he makes a sign, when the whole 
concourse loudly applauds. 
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577,—THE SAHARA DESERT RENDERED FERTILE, 


One of the curious outlets for French capital is 
that which has been formed by a company estab- 
lished a fow years ago, having for its object the 
colonisation of the Sahara desert by the creation of 
a series of oases or cultivable areas, which should, 
when developed, produce a profitable return, even 
if it failed to make the desert blossom as a rose. 
The project has been a favourite one with French 
engineers for many years past, and the efforts 
which haye culminated in the results obtained by 
the present company date from 1880, although still 
earlier pioneer work had been done by M. Jus, and 
later by M. Dufforg, who actually established with 
considerable success a date palm farm in the 
desert about twenty-five years ago. The opera- 
tions of the company may be summarised in a few 
words. In seven years, that is, from 1882 to 1889, 
they have created three oases and three villages; 
they have sunk nine artesian wells, securing a 
water supply of about 5,000 gallons a minute; they 
have reclaimed and put under cultivation over 
900 acres of land, and have planted 50,000 palm 
trees; they haye constracted more than twenty-five 
miles of irrigation canal, and built houses and 
cottages for the workmen, as well as stores and 
depots. All this has’ been carried out for about 
£30,000, and there is eyery prospect at the present 
time of the adventure turning out a profitable one. 
It could scarcely have been hoped that it would 
have been productive sooner considering the heavy 
reclamation work that had to be done, and the 
length of time required to develop the palm 
plantations. But in any case the undertaking is a 
highly interesting one, and reflects much credit on 
the capitalists and their engineers. These latter 
have solved the problem of reclaiming and 
fertilising the desert, whether it turns out to bea 
commercial success or not. 


——10:——_——— 


578,—THE DEEPEST MINES IN THE WORLD. 


The deepest bore hole in any mine in the world 
was one made by some Prussian mining engineers 
at a diamond mine at Schladebach, near Halle, 
which took them six years to bore, and reached a 
depth of 5,785ft., or considerably over a mile. 
This mine has beenabandoned. According to ‘‘ La 
Nature,” the deepest mine now working is that at 
Saint Andre du Poirer, in France. It has two 
shafts, one 5,000ft., and tho other 3,150ff. A 
rematkable feature of this mine is the compara- 
tively low temperature found init, never exceeding 
24deg. ©. Other atithorities assert that the deepest 
mine is the rock-salt bore at Spensenbéerg, near 
Berlin, with a depth of 4,175{t. This shaft, how- 
ever, is not quite perpendicular. The deepest per- 
petdicular shaitis the Calumet at a copper mine 
in the Lake Superior district, which attained a 
depth of 3,900ft. A mine at Kuttenberg, in 
Bohemia (now abandoned), reached 3,771ft. Two 
coal mines in Belgium between Charleroi, Namur, 


and Liége reached the depths of 3,489 and 3,41ift. 
respectively ; while the deepest British mine is the 
Ashton Moss Oolliery, with a depth of 3,150ft. 
The American Congress recently yoted £20,000 for 
the purpose of continuing a boring which had been 
commenced by a company at Whedling. West 
Virginia, and carried by them to a depth of about 
amile. The boring is to be continued as far into 
the earth as human skill can penetrate, the work 
being done under the superintendence of the Geo- 
logical Survey at Washington, with a view of 
obtaining information as to the earth’s crust, its 
temperature, and magnetic conditions at great 
depths. 
10: 


579,—THE BIGGEST COLLECTION OF BIBLES IN 
EUROPE. ‘ 


In the British Museum there are more than 
4,000 editions of the Bible, one of the most 
interesting being the Polyglott Version, printed by 
Cardinal Ximenes at the University of Alcala, in 
Spain, completed in 1522. It also contains the 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible, one of the 
oldest in existence, belonging to the fifth century. 
In the King of Wurtemberg’s library there are 
said to be more than 4,000 different editions of the 
whole Bible, or distinct parts of it, in European 
and foreign languages; whilst the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg possesses a great many 
moat valuable Greek. Latin, Hebrew, and Samaritan 
manuscripts of the Bible. besides its highest glory, 
the ‘Codex Sinaiticus,” the Greek manuscripts 
obtained by Tischendorf from the Monastery of St. 
Catherine at Mount Sinai, written in the fourth 
century after Christ. Mr. Henry John Atkinson, 
M.P. for Boston, is believed to haye a larger and 
finer collection of Bibles than any other privato 
individual, some of his copies of early editions 
being worth thousands of pounds. The Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the Vatican Library in the Pope’s 
Palace at Rome, and the French National Library 
(‘‘ Bibliotheque Nationale”) at Paris haye each 
large collections of Bibles both in print and ip 
menuscript. 
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581,—WHERE THE GREATEST DEPTH OF FROST IS 
TO BE FOUND, 


M. Yatchevski, in a paper printed in the Trans- - 


actions of the Russian Geographical Society, deals 
somewhat exhaustively with the subject of the 
limits of the ever-frozen soil in portions of Siberia. 
The conclusion came to by Middendorff from his 
measurements in the Sher thin shait at Yakutsk, 
that the frozon soil reaches to a depth of 600 
feet, have been shown by Karl Baer to be to some 
extent inaccurate. The shaft had been sunk 
seven years before Middendorff measured it, 
and the soil had naturally cooled in that 
period by the free access of cold air. But 
other obseryers have shown that frozen soil 
extending to a great depth does exist at Yakutsk, 
especially in the valley of the Lena, and that it also 
extends over a considerable portion of Siberia. 
Beneath the thin layer of surface soil, which thaws 
every summer, exists ever-frozen soil, varying in 
thickness, though, except at the Sherghin shaft, 
nowhere at the very great depth fixed by M. Mid- 
dendorff. M. Yatcheyski attempts to determine 
the limits of this frozen soil area from general con- 
siderations about the ayerage yearly temperature 
of separate regions, and the thickness of their 
snow coverings. The result arrived at by the more 
recent obseryations of scientific explorers is that 
the ground freezes in those portions of Siberia to a 
depth of 400 feet. The Russian Society is still, 
however, engaged in obtaining accurate data in 
several districts within the ever-frozen limits. The 
coldest place on the face of the earth is Werkojansk, 
on the banks of the Lena; here the mean tempera- 
ture of the month of January is—61:2deg. In 
January, 1886, the thermometer at this place regis- 
tered the lowest known minimum of-— 88 8deg.— 
that is, 120:Sdeg. below the freezing point of water 
and nearly 50deg. below that of mercury. 
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THE CHEAPEST ARMY. 


One hears a good deal about the low pay of the 
Sepoy in the Indian Army, but it is almost a hand- 
some allowance compared with that which the 
Russian soldier - ceives. The Czar has, in fact, 
one of the cheapest armies the world has ever seen. 
A correspondent who has been visiting the Camp 
of Exercise in Russia states that the pay actually 
drawn by privates in the ranks is two roubles seven 
copecks, or about six shillings yearly, paid to him 
in the shape of a shilling every two months. His 
ration is an Sib. loaf of black rye-bread every third 
day, which is made by the regimontal bakers, and 
Government further provides him daily with 1b. 
of meat, meal for porridge, salt and vegetables. 
The expenditure on the messing 18 con- 

trolled by a committee of officers, and the 
cost per head is only 5 copecks (1jd.) daily. 
This may seem incredible, but with meat at 
2d. per lb, and vegetables equally cheap a few 
copecks go a long way. As to the Russian soldier’s 
meals, no fixed breakfast is provided: the soldier 
makes the best of his rye-bread, brews his own tea 
or buys a cup in the canteen. At eleven a dinner 
is supplied consisting of stchi—an excellent 
vegetable and meat soup—and porridge. At 
seven each man is seryed out with gruel. A drink 
called kvas, a non-intoxicant, brewed from corn, is 
supplied ad libitum at both these meals. : 
The men when in camp are kept in splendid 
training on these short rations—for such they 
would seem to even the frugal Indian sepoy ; three 
hours drill in the morning and two more in the 
afternoon are of common occurrence, though the 
camps are mostly intended for practical exercises 
in musketry. With these figures before us, it is 
easy to understand how Russia can keep up an 
army of 800,000 men even in peace time. 


PEOPLE WHO SUICIDE. | 


FAIR PERSONS IN THE MAJORITY. 


A careful study of suicides and their peculiar 
freaks has developed many decidedly interesting 
facts. People do not generally know that the 
complexion, colour of the hair and eyes, age, sex, 
and education and religious beliefs haye much to 
do with suicides. The days of the week, the time 
of the day, and the seasons are also important 
factors in self-destruction. 

A compilation of suicides of the civilised world 
shows that about 75 per cent. of the suicides had 
fair complexion, light hair, and blue or grey eyes. 
About 80 per cent. of suicides range in age from 
thirty to fifty years. About the same per cent. of 
those who take their lives are males. A great 
majority are above the average in education, and 
nearly two-thirds of them are Protestants. A 
majority of suicides are committed between 
Monday and Thursday of the week, and, in about 


the same per cent., 


THE EARLY HOURS OF THE DAY ARE CHOSEN FOR 


THE KILLING, 


More suicides are committed in the summer than 
in the winter, but the autumn and spring about 
equally divide the number. Moat suicides are com- 
mitted in large cities, but a mountainous region is 
rarely shocked by such a crime, 

People of fair complexion, light hair, and 
blue eyes, are, as a rule, mild characters, easily 
discouraged, and feel more keenly any trouble or 
affliction that may overtake them. Their tempera- 
ment tends to nervousness, and they are more 
susceptible to injury inflicted or assumed; henco 
they are more frequently driven to suicide, 

In the maptter of age, women as a rule commit a 
majority of the suicides that occur with people 
between eighteen and thirty years old. Dis- 
appointment in love generally leads to the crime 


with people of that age. Tho tendency to suicide 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


always shows itself early in women, With men 
the sorrows and hopes of youth sustain them. until 
they reach those critical periods of life, pubsrty 
and complete mental development, At these periods 
great modifications of the constitution and brain 
cccur. Individual will undergoes organic and 
physiological transformations between the ages 
of twenty-five and fifty. Then 


THE WORRY OF BUSINESS AND WORLDLY AFFAIRS 


bears heaviest on the man, and he becomes reck- 
less, and ends his trouble by ending his life. 

Our system of labour is so arranged that the 
world takes a rest on Sunday. Dissipation and 
debauchery follow the ending of a week’s work. 
Then comes asudden check of the recklessness for 
the next week’s work, nerves aro unstrung, intense 
suffering physically and mentally follows, and too 
often the suicide. ‘hey don’t waitfor nature to assert 
itself. They go to pieces like a wrecked machine, 
and the tendency to suicide in their natures wins in 
the great mental struggle that necessarily goes 
before the commission of the act. The early morn- 
ing is usually chosen for self-destruction. The 
struggle and worry of the day extends into the 
night. Then comes a short, restless sleep, an un- 
satisfactory awakening, then the silicide. It is a 
fact that about 80 per cent. of such crimes 
occur in the morning. 

One would naturally expect to find more suicides 
in large cities than in the country. But there are 
just as many people kill themselves to every 
100,000 people in the country as to that number of 
people in the cities. 


MOUNTAINOUS REGIONS ARE EXCEPTED. 


There is something in the mountain air or some~- 
thing in the mountaineer’s life and nature that 
prevents his killing himself. Ho is persevering. 
peaceful, patient and is continually struggling with 
the brute forces of nature, and is less subject to 
agitation and distress. Hoe is, as a rule, hearty 
and healthy, and in his unending struggle he has 
little time for reflection. 

The influences of religion are, together with the 
influences of race, the strongest motive powers 
which act on the willof men. About 80 per cent. 
of the suicides of the world are Protestants, and it 
is easily noticeable that all Catholic nations stand 
on the lowest step of ihe scale of suicide, while 
those exclusively or mostly Protestant take the 
first grade. The Catholic religion is responsible 
for this. For a suicide in the Catholic Church 
there is no hope beyond the graye, and the effect 
oi the teaching is evident in every country where 
there is a Catholic church. 


HEBREWS RARELY COMMIT SUICIDE, 


but in their own countries, where they are found 
living in crowded cities, suicides are not in- 
frequent, but do not compare with the number in 
other countries. The professions followed by the 
Hebrew people are more liable than others to 
Mo crisis and the constant vicissitudes of 
trade. 

The female suicides stand toward the male in 
the general ratio of 20 to 100, and in education the 
number of women is always below that of the 
men. It is true, certainly, that the average of 
female education does. not stand in the same 
relation to the male in the two rélative numbers of 
violent deaths as it ought to doif the intensity of 
the suicidal tendency depended only on the greater 
or lesser degree of education. 

Ignorance and suicide do not go together. In 
countries where they have the highest culture 
there also they have most suicides. ‘Tho increaso 
of education goes pari passu with that of madness, 
and if is not surprising if the same occurs with 
regard to suicide, One authority asserts that it is 
possible to deduce the average of voluntary deaths 
in a given country from the number of pupils in 
the public schools. Coloured people hayé marked 
tendency to suicide, but they are slow to commit 
the deed. 


THE METHODS EMPLOYED FOR SELF-DESTRUGTION 
are an interesting study. ‘The choice of the in- 


atrument of death tells plainly the cause of the 


suicide. Youthiul suicides, who are driven to 
their rashness by crossed love, jealousy, or 
domestic troubles, or embroiled affairs, resort to 
firearms or poison—considered the most romantic 
and least ignoble instrument of death. By those 
prompted by tho less elevated motives are in- 
variably employed the meanest methods. Thus 
hanging is chosen by individuals who are tired of 
life or are suffering from alcoholism. Those who 
have heavy domestic suffering end their life by 
drowning. A painful method, but for which a rapid 
and almost sudden determination is necessary, is 
falling from a height. It is frequently used by 
mad people. It is curious that in madness and 
extreme misery there is almost a repugnance to 
the use of firearms. 


dey Cas ave 
HORRIBLE SUSPENSE. F 

Ardent Lover (wildly) : ‘‘ What does this mean ? 
T’ye called a dozen times a day for a week, and 
each time you tell me Miss Beauti is engaged. 
What does it mean? ‘Tellme. Has she fallen in 
love with some one else and——” 

Kind-Heaxtef? Maid : ‘‘ No, indade, Mistur Good- 
heart ; it’s little ys nade fear.” 

“But why is she always engaged when I call ?” 

‘« Sure it would cost me me place to tell, Don’t 


be worritin’ me about it. Sure it'll be all 
right.” 
“But I must know. If you lose your place I 


will continue your wages until you get another. 
Tell me. Hor mercy’s sake tell me.” 

‘‘Orll tell yez. She do be engaged thrying’ t’ 
cure a pimplo on her swate nose.” 


RO See SE 


Friend: *‘ What became of that young man you 
were engaged to last summer?” 
Miss Catchem (innocently): ‘‘ Which one?” 


Oe 


The Young Thing: ‘‘ Do girls simply say ‘ye 
or ‘no’ when they are proposed to?’ 

Her cousin: ‘* My experience has always been 
that they say ‘no.’” 


——:0:—— 


Customer: ‘‘Lookee here! The first time I usea 
this miserably cheap umbrella I bought of you, 
the black dye soaked out and dripped all over me.” 

Dealer: ‘‘Mein frient, that was our new patent 
self-detective umbrella. If anyone should steal 
that you'd know him by his clothes.” 


swage peer oar 


Teacher.: ‘‘ What tense is feed?” 

Boy: ‘‘ Present tense.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ What tense is fed ?”’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Past tense.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Correct. 

Boy: 
fed.” 


Give an example.” 
‘After the man fee’d the waiter he got 


——:0:—— 


She (shortly after the blissful silence that the 
delicious affirmative brought about): ‘‘ Darling, 
now that we are engaged I have the right to ask 
you a question, have I not ?” 

He: ‘‘ Most certainly.” . 

She. ‘‘ And you will answer truthfully ?” 

He: ‘ Of course.” ia 

She: ‘‘ What is that string tied round your 
finger for, then ?” ’ 

He: ‘‘ Great Heavens! to remind mo that I am 
already engaged P” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, original or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper, must, be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correst name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. i 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices of SPARH MOMMN’S, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, 
E.0., vy Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes matked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the follow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to thie 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. ok ee 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with the MS,, 
we will do our best to return same if rejected. 
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Suinnignen. 
By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” etc., ete. 


GHAPTER V.—(ContinuzEp.) 


T will succeed,” muttered Madge— 
‘the good work will prosper. I 
shall lay the foundation, though 
I may not live to see the roofing 
in of the building. Perhaps, in 
his pride, he may walk over the 
old gipsy’s graye without one 
thought of the faithful heart 
which moulders beneath his feet. 

No matter—I seek not gratitude, but success; it 
will be worth living for to know that one of my 
blood sitsin an Hnglish homestead—a lord and 
master of the soil on which we have been hunted 
like the wild cat and the wolf. No, no,” she 
added, after a2 pause. ‘‘I wrong him. He 
hes a grateful heart, though a warm, pas- 
sionate nature; energy, too—thank Heaven he 
wants notthat. It is almost the only heritage 
his mother’s race could bring him—the rest is yet 
to win.” 

A low whistle interrupted her soliloquy—it 
announced the return of her spy. Madge replied 
- toit; and in a few seconds Hanac the gipsy entered 

the tent. 

‘Have you followed him,” she demanded. 

“T have.” 

“Nor once lost sight of him ?” 

‘‘Only when beneath the roof of the house- 

- dwellers, and once only there. I have dogged him 

like his shadow—from his visit to the old bone- 
grubber’s to Greystone, from Greystone to Digby 
‘Sa from the park to our tents. Mistress, he is 
nore.” 

Hanac briefly related alithat he hadseen. From 
the window of the lodge he had witnessed the 
signing of the paper by Bawtree and the earl, as 
well as the marking of the infant on the shoulder 
by the lawyer. 

Madge reflected for an instant. The adventure 
with Lord Digby introduced fresh complications in 
the web she had to unravel; but the clear-headed 
old gipsy saw that they would ultimately prove of 
sSivantage to her projects. 

‘Who has that paper?” she demanded. 

“ Lawyer Bittern,” replied the man. 

“*{¢+ must be mine.” 

‘«¢ Ffow, mistress?” 

“By theft,” she replied—‘‘by any means, 
even by blood. Hanae, it is no child’s play in 
which I am engaged, but a game which shall 
inake us something more than tenants-at-will in 
the green woods of Dingley. When Bawtree and 
his companion leave the tents, follow them, and 
zeturn not without the paper. I will give its 
weight + gold ten times over, when you place it in 
ny 8.” 

“It will be dangerous,” observed the fellow, 
hesitatingly. 

Madge eyed him with a look of scorn, as she 
vepeated the word ‘‘ dangerous.” 

‘“*A coward at last, Hanac!” shoe exclaimed. 
**No wonder the world scorns and tramples upon 
‘us, since we have lost the courage to contend 
against it! Have you forgotten that this lawyer 
ee sentenced you to the stocks ?” 

if3 Ou 

“Or that he caused you to be lashed like a 
‘hound at the cart’s tail, for the sport of the house- 
dwellers of Dingley ?” 

‘‘ Mistress,” replied the gipsy, ‘‘I’ll do it.” 

“Touch not a penny in his purse, draw nota 
zing from his finger, and shed no blood. Most 
likely,” added the hag, ‘‘he and his companion 
will part at the Bits; a blow on the back of the 
head with a sandbag wiil stun him; rifle him of 
the paper, and leave the fool to recover his senses, 
if he does not recognise you.” 

. ‘And if he does?”’ demanded the fellow. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


‘Hurl him oyer ?” replied Madge, fiercely ; 
‘* it will appear like accident; he is known to be a 
desperate rider—little loved in the country-side— 
there will be more stir than grief for his loss.” 

“‘T’'ll do it,” replied Hanac, firmly. 

‘“‘Giye him the law of our tribe,” said Madge, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Till he has crossed a running brook, 
or passed a cross road, not a finger must be raised 
against him.” 

‘‘ He will not have to go far, mistress,” observed 
the gipsy, with a grin. 

‘‘Now, then, away,” whispered the old woman ; 
‘and let the cowans enter my tent.” 

The fellow raised the back part of the covering 
of the tent, and slid, like a serpent, on the ground, 
into the brushwood, which grew thickly there; then 
hastened on to the pits, where he filled a long, 
narrow canvas bag with sand, and tied it firmly to 
the end, thus forming a dangerous weapon, well 
known in India; it shed no blood, and a blow from 
it was generally fatal; or, if not, it stunned the 
victim before a cry or groan could escape him. 

The road by the side of the pits was narrow— 
indeed barely wide enough for two horsemen to ride 
abreast—and overshadowed by trees on the side 
opposite to the precipitous ledge. Carefully selecting 
the most umbr&geous of these, Hanac climbed into 
the branches, where he crouched, like a panther 
ready to spring on its unwary prey. 

As soon as the spy had left the tent, Bawtree 
and the lawyer were admitted, the former still 
carrying the new-born infant under his cloak. The 
poor innocent must long since have perished for 
want of the maternal care, had not the doctor sup- 
plied it from time to time with a few drops of a 
powerful cordial, which sustained the trembling 
principle of life. 

“You are come at last?” observed Madge, 
as Bawtree placed the child in her shrivelled 
arms. 

‘‘T have been delayed,” observed the plotter. 

‘By your own eyil thoughts, I suppose. 
why is this—a stranger in our tent?” 

“No stranger,” said the lawyer, 
humouredly; ‘‘only a friend, Madge. 
Bawtreo and I row in the same boat.” 

“Tt was an evil hour you set foot in it,” said the 
gipsy, drily. ‘‘ You will not be the first shipmate 
he has wrecked. He is one of those who escape 
themselves while others perish; but his doom will 
come at last.” 

“‘And what will that be? Can you read it ?” 
demanded the doctor. 

“As plainly as if my hand had traced it,” 
replied Madge. ‘‘ Your career has been, and will 
be, like the serpent’s—born in sunshine, torpid in 
winter, dangerous in summer,” 

“And the end? ” 

‘‘Like that your religion teaches: the woman’s 
seed shall bruise the serpent’s head. Away with 
you!” she added; ‘‘your task is ended—mine 
begins. The infant lacks nurture: few of its race 
nee had so long a journey on the night of their 

irth.” 

‘‘ Use it kindly,” observed the lawyer. 

Madge ‘eyed him with an expression which 
seemed to ask if he thought she was less than 
human. 

‘“‘Kindly!” she repeated; ‘‘aye, as kindly ag 
though it shared my blood, or drew its nurture 
from my breast. It will not be the first of its name 
that has found shelter in the gipsy’s tent!” 

Bawtree changed colour. There was something 
in the tone and glance of the speaker which warned 
him that more of his past life than he wished to 
acknowledge was known to her. His only consola- 
tion was that in all probability she would not live 
long, and that the secret would die with her. 
Little djd he dream how strong an interest the old 
gipsy had in the progress of that future for which 
he had so long been labouring (as he thought, in 
darkness and security), or how much it was in her 
power to thwart him. 

‘*Old Madge bears you no great kindness,” 
chinepas the lawyer, as they rode from the north 
wood. 

‘* She is in her dotage,” replied his companion, 

“Think you she may be trusted?” _ 


But 


good- 
Master 
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‘‘Not for gold or interest,” replied Bawtree ; 
‘but from gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude!” 

‘“‘Aye! Lady Blanche has a hold she is too 
superstitious to break. Fear not she will keep 
faith with her.” 

No sooner had they taken their departure than 
Madge drew aside the curtain at the back of the 
tent, and four persons made their appearance. 
Three of them were the oldest gipsies of the tribe ; 
the fourth was a keen, professional-looking man, 
respectably dressed, about fifty years of age. It 
would have puzzled anyone to decide from his ap- 
pearance whether he was a clergyman or a lawyer, 
a doctor or a schoolmaster. 

‘*You all saw the child delivered to my hands ?” 
said the old woman. 

“We did.” 

“That you may know it again, behold the 
mark which those who stole it haye set upon the 
infant.” 

With these words she bared the shoulder of the 
innocent, and exposed it to the gaze of the 
witnesses. 

‘“‘That,” said the stranger, ‘‘ may easily be 
imitated. With your permission, Madge, I wi 
set one which shall be more decisive. What name 
do you intend to give the little stranger P” 

“* Minnigrey.”’ 

The old man gmiled; for he knew that in the 
gipsy tongue it signified White Mary. With a 
needle he pricked upon the arm of the little 
stranger, in Hebrew characters, the name; and, 
by a similar process to that which Lawyer 
Bittern had employed, rendered them indelible. 
Madge regarded the characters with curiosity. 

‘‘ What do they mean ?” she demanded. 

‘Tt is the name you have chosen, traced in the 
Hebrew character—Minnigrey.” 

The hag was satisfied with the explanation, 
and gave the infant into the care of Zara, who, 
haying lately lost her own, promised to bestow on 
the little stranger all a mother’s care, if nota 
mother’s love. 


Madge and the old house-dweller were left 


alone in the hut. Their conversation was long 
and secret; it was day when her visitor departed. 
No sooner had he left than Hanac made his 
appearance.. 

‘*Tho paper?” hastily demanded Madge. 

He reluctantly put it into her hand. 

“And Lawyer Bittern ?” 

‘‘Tiies, with his neck broken, at the bottom of 
the sand-pits.” 

That same evening every tent was struck, and 
many a long day passed before the gipsies’ fire was 
again lighted in the green woods of Dingley. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY ELLEN'S LIFE SAVED BY DR. BAWTREE. 


“ And now, O God, is this our doom? 
Must thus man’s fairest hopes decay ? 
Why should the chill of winter come 
Ere spring and summer fade away?” 


When Bawtree reached his home he found the 
groom who had been sent forthe composing draught 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. The poor fellow, 
who had been born and reared in the family of Sir 


John de Grey, was half-distracted; he knew how 


his master would blame him for the delay. 

‘Twill explain,” said the doctor, calmly. ‘I 
have been detained on my road by a patient.” 

‘Don’t talk to me of your patients,” interrupted 
the man. ‘‘My lady is dying; Sir John mad. He 
has sent to the neighbouring town for doctors. 
Pity,” he added, ‘‘he did not do so at first. You 
must return to the Hall directly.” 

The intelligence seemed to surprise Bawtree. 

‘‘Lady Ellen worse!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘Haven’t I told you so? Come; there is no 
more time to lose.” 

Bawtree entered the house to provide himself 
with such drugs as experience told him he might 
require; and, without waiting to give his tired 
pony a feed or a rest, cantered on towards Grey- 
stone Park, accompanied by the groom, who once 
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or twice urged him to take his horse in order to 
arrive the sooner. 

On reaching the hall he found two of his 
confréres from the neighbouring town had already 
arrived—Drs. Nun and Gowing, both shrewd, 
clever, practical men, whom it would be no easy 
matter to blind or to deceive. 

“IT must be cautious,’ thought the villain to 
himself, as ho entered the library; ‘‘these are not 
the eyes I should choose to watch me.” 

Ellen, it seemed, shortly after his 
departure, had been seized with a brain fever. In 
her rayings sho called repeatedly for her child ; 
but the cry which alone could haye calmed her 
throbbing heart did not respond to the young 
mother’s agony. lice, the guilty nurse, was 
overwhelmed with terror and remorse. 

“Save her!”’ she whispered to Bawtree, who 
was the last of the three medical men who entered 
the room of the sufferer. ‘I cannot endure the 
sight of her agonies.” 

** And your oath?” replied her accomplice, in 
the same undertone. 

“T care not. I will confess all; better perjury 
than murder.” 

‘*Fool!” gaid the cold-hearted man; ‘‘be it as 
you will.” 

‘*You will save her, then?” 

He merely nodded assent. Indeed he had pre- 
viously resolyed to do so; not from one touch of 
pies or remorse, but from a sense of danger to 

imself. The potion he had administered had 
worked sooner than he expected; but that he cared 
not for—he possessed the antidote. 

Both Nun and Gowing agreed that the symptoms 
were not generally such as accompanied a fever of 
the brain. 

Bawtree smiled. 

“You alarm yourselves needlessly, gentlemen,” 
he observed. ‘‘I was fully prepared for the crisis 
which has taken place. In three hours the fever 
will be subdued.” 

His hearers seemed to imply by their looks that 
it was impossible. 

‘““We shall see,” continued the speaker, ad- 
vancing to a table, upon which he spread out a 
variety of phials and drugs, and began compound- 
ing a draught which he well knew would counter- 
act the effect of the previous potion. ‘I am 
quite willing to stake my reputation on the 
result.” 

As soon as the preparation was complete, he 
motioned Alice to his side. The suffering girl— 
for Lady Helen was little more—recognised her 
nurse, and from her hands consented to receive 
it. A gleam of satisfaction shot from the eyes 
of Bawtree as she swallowed the saying draught 
—not that a crime was spared him, but that a 
danger was avoided; for, had his victim died, in 
all probability an examination of the body would 
have been deemed adyisable, and the presence of 
drugs detected, which, although not poisonous in 
themselves, were calculated, by their influence 
upon the action of the heart and brain, to 
produce a fatal result in the weak state of the 
patient. 

‘““Come, gentlemen; in less than an hour her 
ladyship will sleep. Nurso,” he added, ‘‘ see that 
no noise disturbs her. Watch her closely, and 
from time to time apply the essence which I left 
to her temples; but be careful how you approach 
it to her lips. We will wait the result in the 
library below.” 

Persuaded, if not convinced, by his manner, and 
the high reputation for skill which the speaker 
enjoyed, his professional friends quitted the room 
with him, and retired to the library, where they 
found Sir John in a state of excitement little less 
dangerous than the fever in which they had left 
Lady Ellen; his friend, the colonel, was vainly 
endeavouring to tranquillise him. As the medical 
men entered the room he gazed upon them like 
one who expects to hear sentence of death pro- 
nounced. 

‘« What hope ?” he said. 

“Not hope,” replied Bawtree, blandly, ‘‘ but 
certitude. You have alarmed yourself unneces- 
sarily, Sir John. In three hours the fever, which 


I foresaw, will have passed, and Lady Ellen be 
restored—weak, indeed, and changed from suffer- 
ing; but free from danger.” 

“You do not deceive me?” said the anxious 
husband, to whom every word was like a burning 
pain removed from his heart. ‘‘ You are not so 
cold and heartless; I am sure you would not,” he 
added. ‘It would be too cruel, even for your 
nature, to inflict so needless a wound!” 

‘*T never deceive,” replied Bawtreé. ‘‘ The time 
I state will soon pass—then judge me. Besides, 
what motive could I possibly have ?” 

‘* True—true |” 

Nun and Gowing were not so positive: they 
could neither comprehend why such symptoms 
should have been produced, nor the certitude of 
their disappearing—still they hoped. 

In less than the time named, Alice made her 
appearance in the library. She was still pale as 
death ; but her manner was more calm. She camo 
to say that her young lady had fallen into a deep 
sleep—that her breathing, though heavy, was free. 

‘‘ You hear ?” said Bawtree, with a smile. 

The baronet grasped the hand which had so 
nearly deprived him of the being whom he most 
cherished in the world, and poured forth a flood of 
thanks. 

‘Return to your post,” said the doctor, without 
being in the slightest degree moved by the gratitude 
of the husband; ‘‘and forget not my instructions 
respecting the essence.” 

His accomplice left the room. The two medical 
men were not less pleased than surprised at the 
result, and secretly wondered what the draught 
could haye been compounded of which had pro- 
duced—to them—-so unexpected a result. We need 
not add that they were too politic to express their 
thoughts upon the subject even to each other. 

‘‘And now,” said Bawtree, rising with a smile, 
‘“‘T must take my leave. I have other patients to 
attend to. My learned confréres can, if they think 
it necessary, remain; for myself, I pronounce all 
danger past.” 

Despite the urgent entreaties of the baronet, the 
speaker persisted in taking his departure. He 
knew that the Lady Blanche would be anxiously 
expecting him, and he was desirous to receive the 
promised reward for his heartless villainy—not 
that the three thousand pounds was all the advan- 
tage he expected to reap from the abduction of the 
infant heiress of Dingley Manor and Greystone. 

As he rode slowly down the lane where he had 
been so unexpectedly carried off the preceding 
evening, he encountered Lord Digby, who, with a 
countenance glowing with passion and excitement, 
rode up to him. 

‘« Villain!” cried the peer. 

‘There are two of us,” coolly replied Bawtree; 
“to which does your lordship allude ?” 

‘‘Murderer, then; if you prefer the title.” 

‘‘Hard words, my lord!” 

‘© Where is the paper ?”’ demanded the peer. 

“What paper?—you speak in enigmas. My 
lord, Tam not aman whom big words or threats 
can terrify. Ihave faced more danger than your 
lordship ever dreamt of; and, for the future, I 
warn you how you cross my path—I shall ride 
unarmed no more.” 

The cool, resolute tone in which the doctor spoke 
staggered his lordship. 

‘* Ts it possible,” he thought, ‘“‘he could be thus 
resolute, with blood upon his hands ?” 

With a violent effort, therefore, he calmed him- 
self, and determined to give the man, whom he 
began to fear as well as hate, no advantage over 
him by giving rein to his passion. 

‘Where is Bittern P” he demanded. 

“‘T presume, by this time, at home.” 

“Did he accompany you to the tents?” in- 
quired Digby. 

“You know he did, my lord; your steward, 
Bradley, met us as we emerged from the north 
wood, where we separated. I rode on to my 
house at Dingley. Bittern accompanied Bradley 
on his return to Digby Park. But why these 
questions ?” 

‘Bittern is dead!” 


said the young man, 
gloomily. 


“Dead!” repeated the astonished Bawtree. 

‘‘ Found at the bottom of the pits—just where 
poor Openshaw broke his neck in the great 
steeplechase—whether by accident or crime a jury 
must decide.” 

‘And is it possible,” said Bawtree, unmoved 
by the fate of his companion, ‘‘ that your lord- 
ship thinks me such a bungler as to haye had any 
hand in it? Such are not the means by which 
I work.” 

‘‘ That is not the worst.” 

‘What else P” 

“‘ Ags soon as I heard the news I had the body 
removed to the house—searched it myself. The 
paper you signed last night, and which Bittern 
and I witnessed, was gone.” 

The listener’s brow became as dark as night. For 
the first time he felt that some powerful but un- 
seen agency was at work to counteract the toil 
and projects of years. That which before seemed 
certain now became doubtful. At first his sus- 
picions glanced at the gipsy, Madge. They were 
quickly dismissed. What interest could she have 
in thwarting him ? 

“Did your lordship miss nothing but the 
paper?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘Nothing. Purse, ring, watch—all were on the 
body.” 

elt could not have been the gipsies, then?” 


thought Bawtree. ‘‘ They would have plundered 
him of everything.” 

And so they would, but for the express command 
of Madge Lee. 


“This event, my lord,” he observed, ‘‘han 
placed us both in a dangerous position. I must 
set every engine to work to discover who the 
meddling person is who has not hesitated even at 
crime to thwart us.”’ BS ae 

‘«« And when you have discovered him ?” said tho 

eer. 
2 “Leave him tome. He will be in safe hands. 
Few cross my path twice. For the present £ 
would advise your lordship to make no stir in the 
affair of Bittern’s death. Doubtless the jury will 
bring it in ‘ Accidental,’ if you wish it.” 

“‘T do not see the advantage of that,” observed 


Digby. 

“But I do. It will disarm the watchfulness of 
our enemy. Are there any wounds upon the 
body.” 

“None,” 


You had better direct 


“Tt will be easy, then. . . sie Se 
y evidence urn 


the coroner to send to me. 
the scale either way.” 

‘‘And my steward ? ” said the peer. 

‘‘ Inquire of him where he left the lawyer, and 
which way he took. I see,” added Bawtree, 
with a shrug, ‘‘that you still seem inclined 
to suspect me. Satisfy yourself on that point. 
You wrong me, my lord—I am not such @ 
bungler.” 

“True,” said the young nobleman, with an ex- 
pression in which disgust and terror were mingle, 
‘You possess the skill of the Medici and 
Borghesi in the art of poisoning, and lack brit 
their courage to use it.” 

A strange smile passed over the features of the 
man of science at the imputation upon.. hits 
courage. The speaker little dreamed that tke 
calm, imperturbable countenance of Bawtree wap 
but a mask, which served to veil the sea of ambi-- 
tious aspirations and revengeful passions which 
raged beneath. 

‘‘My lord,” he replied, after 2 moment’s paugo, 
“the Medici and Borghesi were bagless toa. 
The human heart has passions more subtle, dan.- 
gerous, and sure—I mean its passions—than any 
the mineral or vegetable world can yield, though 
such are not without their uses. He who haz 
studied them, mastered the chords, made rich 
harmonies or fearful discords, is your tm 
poisoner. He can arm jealousy and hate, love 
and despair, to work his will, and from elements 
the most opposed achieve success.” 

‘‘That were, indeed, to guide the reins of human 
assion with a master hand,” observed Digby, wh 
egan to suspect that the speaker was something 

more than a mere compounder of drugs and 
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simples, and to regret that he had embarked in the 
dark enterprise in which Bawtree acted so promi- 
nent a part. Li 

‘“‘Farewell, my lord,” said the doctor, bowing 
satirically; ‘‘on the day of your marriage with 
the Lady Blanche I shall claim my bond.” 

“It shall be cheerfully paid,” replied tho peer, 
all his hopes reviving at the thought. ‘I know 
her haughty nature too well to doubt success. 
Rather than brave the scorn of the world, she 
would accept even you.” 

With these words the speaker nodded adiou, and 
rode on towards Digby Park. 

“Hyen me!” repeated Bawtree, with a sneor. 
‘* He shall pay me for that tone of contempt. Does 
the fool imagine that I am working for his ends? 
Even me! Were there not a barrier between 
Blancho and myself which even I must respect, old 
as I am, I would win her from a dozen such 
butterflies of fashion—painted insects, who flutter 
round the lamp of passion till its flame consumes 
them. Even me!” he continued—‘“‘that were a 
marriage to make the bones of her ancestors rattle 
in their grave.” 

With a low, hissing laugh, which, with the 
speaker, indicated scorn more frequently than 
mirth, he gave the rein to his lean steed, and con- 
tinued his way to the end of the lane, when he 
changed his route. and entered the broad avenue 
which led to Dingley Manor. 


OHAPTER VII. 
LADY BLANCHE RECEIVES THE NEWS OF THE 
BIRTH. 


Lady Blanche had passed a night of fearful 
agitation; the bonfires which had been so 
strangely lit had been seen from the windows of 
Dingley Manor, and their glare had scared her yery 
soul, 

‘*Betrayed!” she murmured, between her 
clenched teeth, as, pale with passion, she paced the 
drawing-room of her ancient mansion ; ‘‘ an heir is 
born, and the false-hearted man who won and 
trifled with my affection, and the proud, happy 
mother, rejoice in an heir to my lands, a pledge of 
their treacherous loye. Perhaps in the moments of 
their endearments they pity the deceived, the 
rejected Blanche. There is more torment in their 
pity than their scorn.” 

Thus the fair creature continued to torment her- 
self with pictures of her rival sister's happiness, 
which, like Banquo’s vision, were far from being 
real. The thought that her path in life must 
henceforth be desolate—that no child’s caress 
would ever gladden her withered heart—was gall to 
her proud spirit; and she sternly resolved that, 
come what would, her wealth and lands should 
never fall to her sister’s issue. 

“Tt is not my fault,” she thought, “ that there is 
hate between us: it is the curse of our race—I but 
endure their destiny.” 

There was many a dark page in the history of her 
house which proved how deadly had been the feuds 
between its dearest members. 

Day was beginning to dawn when a servant 
announced that a messenger had arrived from 
Greystone Park. Lady Blanche impatiently 
ordered that he should be admitted. 

“No doubt,” she thought, ‘‘ but he has received 
instructions to note how I receive the intelligence 
—to mark if my lips tremble or an eyelid 
quivers. 1’ll disappoint them—they shall not have 
even 80 poor a triumph ; deck my face with smiles, 
school my tongue to gratulation. And the recom- 
pense,” she added, ‘‘shall be worthy the joyful 
occasion—worthy the messenger who comes to 
announce that an heir is born to mherit my posses- 
sions!” 

With a violent effort the fair speaker calmed her 
features, and with a counténancoe still pale, but 
decked in smiles, advanced to meet the steward of 
Sir John de Grey, whom Colonel Mortimer, more 
Abn than his distracted friend, had de- 
spatched to announce the bitter disappointment of 
_ hopes, and the danger of her sister, Lady 

en. | 


‘‘ Why, master steward,” exclaimed the heiress, 
‘‘for a joyful messenger you haye a melancholy 
face. 1 should have thought to see you all smiles, 
all joy, at the birth of an heir to the house of Grey 
and Howard ?” 

The old man bowed respectfully, and silently 
presented her with the colonel’s letter. Her hand 
trembled as she received it; she dared not trust 
herself to break the seal—at least in his presenco— 
fearing lest a word or unguarded look should 
betray the secret feelings of her heart. 

‘‘Come,” she continued, ‘‘I am impatient to 
reward the bearer of such joyful news. Do not 
trifle with my impatience—is it a son or———” 

‘Read, my lady—read,” faltered the steward. 
“T have not tho heart to speak. My poor master 
is distracted.” 

Lady Blanche, with a desperate effort, tore 
open the enyelope; a convulsive smile distorted her 
features as sho perused the contents—her vengeance 
had not been disappointed; they announced not 
only the death of the expected heir, but the dangor- 
ous illness of her sister. 

Masters—such was the name of the old steward 
—was startled at the sudden light which flashed 


from the eyes of Lady Blanche; her form seemed to | 


dilate with triumph; her delicately - chiselled 
nostrils became distended like an Arab courser’s 
sniffing the desert air. The sudden revulsion of 
feeling was too much for her, and she sank back 
upon her chair, conyulsively grasping the letter. 
The steward hastily advanced towards the bell. 

“Stay!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Do not summon 
angen?’ I shall be better alone—the shock—tho 

6 ROE | 

“Grief!” thought the old man; ‘well, I 


Suppose it is grief; but it looked at first very like 
fo} ” 


y. 

ae of course, he kept the observation to him- 
self. 
“Still,” said the lady, ‘‘ you must not lose-the 
reward of your pains. Let me know from hour to 
hour how my dear sister progresses. Perhaps your 
next visit to Dingley may be with a more joyful 
errand.” 

The speaker took from the table a well-filled 
purse, and dropped it into the old man’s hand. 

“‘T trust, Lady Blanche,” he said, as he received 
it mechanically, ‘‘ that it will not be a more melan- 
choly one. Sir John has sent off to the neighbour- 
ing town for fresh advice. Lady Ellen is young; 
whilst there is life there is hope.” 

‘‘True, true. Leaye me now,” said the lady; 
“‘T have received a sad blow. In the morning I 
will reply to Colonel Mortimer’s note.” 

No sooner was the speaker alone than she gave 
way to all the hideous transports of her joy. Not 
a tear for her sister’s danger, not a sigh for her 
disappointment—the demon jealousy had destroyed 
all love for the fair and innocent girl, who in 
childhood had go often slumbered by her side, her 
little arms encircling her neck. Jealousy! It is 
the passion which curdles the milk of human kind- 
ness within the heart, changes the pure and whole- 
some blood to gall, and, like the deadly upas tree, 
scatters desolation where nature had designed the 
sweetest flowers to bloom. Lady Blanche was not 
naturally evil ;—true, she was proud; but her 
pride was redeemed by gonerosity. Neither had 
she ligh¢ly been won. Sir John de Grey’s passionate 
admiration of her and sudden desertion had wounded 
her woman’s pride. It was a mystery still to be ex- 
plained. 

Not to excite the attention of her household, 
their youthful mistress retired to her chamber. 
As she passed through the picture-gallery, she 
stopped and gazed upon an ancient portrait of a 
fair, blue-eyed girl, which constant tradition 
assigned to represent the unfortunate Saxon bride 
of the founder of her‘race—she who had been 
so cruelly murdered to make room for a Norman 
re i whom her guilty husband had previously 

oved. 

‘* Can the legend be true ?” thought Blanche, as 
she contemplated the picture. ‘(If so, in the 
sufferings of thy murderer’s descendants thou hast 
been fearfully avenged !” 

In her excited imagination she fancied that the 


portrait smiled upon her, as an outraged woman 
might be suppos 
her revenge. Blanche could gaze no more; a cold, 
superstitious dread came over her, and she hastily 
retreated to her room and cast herself on her 
luxurious couch, but not to sleep. Stran:; 


ge 
thoughts still haunted her, and that sweet balm 


repose, which Nature yields the toil-worn peasant 
on his lowly bed, was denied to the envied, 
wealthy heiress of Dingley. 7 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 161.) 
Oe —_ 


NOT REQUIRED. 


Mr. Oldchappe: ‘‘Ho, ho! And so you are 
married and are keeping house and haye no girl! 
Well, I sympathise with you.” 

Mr. Youngchappe: ‘‘] don’t need sympathy.” 

‘Tell that to the bachelors. I’m a married man. 
Your dear little wifey is just out of a boarding- 
school, isn’t she P” 

SCV og. 

‘Ha, ha! I thought so. And you aro already 
suffering the agonies of dyspepsia, aren’t you?” ~ 

‘* Never was better in my life.” 

“‘Eh? What's that? And with a young wife 
doing the cooking P”’ 

‘*She doesn’t. She makes me do it.” 


—__- 4 


THE FAVOUR HE WANTED. 
“Laura,” said George, with an eager, restless 


‘yearning in his gaze, ‘‘ may I ask a fayour of you, 


dear?” 

They had sat in the darkened parlour for hours, 
in the eloquent communion of soul with soul that 
needs no articulate sound to giye it language. 

But something impelled George to speak. The 
longing that surged up from his yery heart mus 
find expression in words. Therefore he ha 
spoken. 

‘What is it, George?” she whispered. 

‘It may inyolye some sacrifice on your part, 
ganline But, belieye me, Laura, it is for the 

est!” aie 

“What is it, George?” she repeated, in a yoice 
that trembled as if with a vague foreboding of 
coming disaster. 

‘* You will believe me, dearest,” he said, with an 
agitation becoming eyery moment more uncon- 
trollable, ‘‘ when I say that Iam driven to ask it 
by circumstances over which I have no control, 
that I have pondered long over it, and am not acting 
from hasty impulse ?”’ , 


to smile upon the instrument of 


‘Yes, yes!” the beautiful young girlexclaimed, — 


with quivering lips. ‘‘ What isit you ask, George? 
What is it?” 

‘“‘ Darling,” he said, and the wild, imploring look 
in his face filled her to the inmost depths of her 
being, ‘‘I wish you would sit on the other knee 
awhile, This one is getting horribly tired ! ” 


(absreetWhy * et ed! 


——:0:—— 

First Little Boy: ‘‘ What are you laughin’ so 
about P” 

Second Little Boy: ‘“‘I had to stay in after 
school. He, he, he!” 

‘‘ Wot is there to laugh about in that?” 

‘‘Why, the teacher had to stay in, too. Haw, 
haw, ho!” 


Sear ah eee 


The Ozarina: ‘‘Alex., there’s a plot against us, 
right here in our own household.” 

The Ozar (carelessly): ‘‘Oh, I’m getting used to 
that sort of thing.” 

The Ozarina: ‘‘ But this is the most dastardly 
plot yet.” ot ee 

The Ozar: ‘‘ What is it?” 

The Ozarina (in awful whispers): ‘‘ The cook is 
goirty to! lawton y:2:). 4 oa ee eee 


q 
be 
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| Setters from Readers, 


Correspondence for this page is invited, 


WHICH ARE THE BEST LOOKING—THE 


ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, OR WELSH? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Drar Mr. Eprror,—I quite agree with your 
correspondent ‘‘Chelsea Pensioner” in his re- 
marks concerning the Scotchmen. I believe 
myself that the Scots are one of the finest race of 
men on the face of the earth. I have travelled 
for about four years, and I have never seen a finer 
lot of men, but I am compelled to admit, after 
seeing the fair women of many lands, that the girls 
from the Emerald Isle are the most beautiful and 
most charming of their sex. They are girls who 
do not think of tight lacing, and all that sort of 
“faking up” like our English girls. Going out 
of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, I think 
that the Norwegian girl stands pre-eminent. For 
the most part she is extremely beautiful, and sings 
like a nightingale, When I was at Bergen, the 
Norwegian girls used to come and sing around our 
ships till a hs in the morning. Hoping Iam not 
troubling, 

I remain, 


Yours truly, 


London, W. HARRY. 


20: 
IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparn Moments.” 


Dz#AR Siz,—I should like to be placed in direct 
communication with your correspondent ‘‘ On the 
Look-out.” I, too, am on the look-out, but not 
quite in such a yexatious mood as your corre- 
spondent. 

I believe the chief reason for the decline in mar- 
riages is the lack of facilities for the meeting of 
the proper parties. For instance, 1am a young 
man some three years the senior to your corre- 
spondent, in a respectable and rising position, 
with assured prospects and some domestic taste, 
but ‘‘not married yet.” May I also ask, sir, 
“Can you explain it ?” 

I shall not marry to make my position worse 
than it is at present, nor yet to keep another man’s 
daughter, who, in return, would simply be willing 
to be kept. She must be able to bring something 
into the coffers worth haying, and worth my 
sacrifice, in which case I should prove a true 
partner, as I am not a sneak, a coward, or a thief. 
Nor am I one of those who lounge about at dances 
when young ladies want partners ; I should consider 
such conduct decidedly bad taste, I am also 
capable of more than ‘‘smoking, sleeping, and 
eating.” 4 
_In my opinion, to increase the marriage rate, 
young ladies must have something more than 
mere charms; they must have a ‘‘ dot,” and it must 
besufficient to tempt the man to the altar. Novels 
generally end in loye, completed by rewards which 
are chiefly monetary. In my opinion men are now 
becoming less lazy than sensible. I send you my 
address, bona fide, in case there should be any re- 


sponse. 
Yours truly, 
On THE Loox-ourT MASCULINE. 
20: 
To the Editor of “Sparz Moments.” 


Srr,—Such is the question asked by your fair 
correspondent ‘‘On the Look-out” in your issue 
of the 9th inst., and I must say that in opening 
the subject she does not seem to possess a very fair 
opinion of what one may term modern young men. 
I do not doubt that to some extent she is justified 
in what she says of them; but, on the other hand, 
she seems to tar all of them with the same brush, 
attributing the cause to be their idleness and 
expensive habits, &c. I am twenty-eight years of 
age and follow the profession of the much- 
despised ink-slinger, earning an amount which 
enables me to liye comfortably, to enjoy myself, 


and to save a little also. Well, I am not 
married, and much as perhaps I should like 
a home of my own in preference to the 
cold and cheerless comfort found in apartments, 
I do not consider myself justified in taking the re- 
sponsibility of a wife and the family that is the 
usual consequence, because whilst I can, as a 
single man, liye well and comfortably, dress 
respectably, and enjoy myself generally, my income 
would not, I consider, be sufficient to maintain a wife 
and family in a manner that I should like to 
do. A man’s first duty is his home; to keep this re- 
spectable and comfortable, and to educate his 
family properly, should be his first care, and 
to take an intelligent interest in all that con- 
cerns them should be his constant desire. ‘'o me 
it seems a very good omen that men look 
before they leap, that, instead of getting married 
on salaries which are barely sufficient to keep one, 
they hesitate, and, weighing well the question of 
ways and means, resolye to remain in the state of 
single blessedness, and so prevent themselves being 
made the source of untold worry and misery. 
This, I think, is the reason why the marriage rate 
does not increase with the population, or, at any 
rate, one of the reasons. Noman has a right or 
should wish to take to himself a wife—though 
many do so—until he can afford to keep her; 
and it must be regretted that so many impe- 
cunious marriages take place eyen as it is. 
Whatever may be my feelings towards any lady 1 
might meet, I haye always checked any disposition 
towards marriage because I cannot afford it, and in 
case of trouble overtaking me I could battle the 
hardships of the world easier in single than in 
double harness. 
Yours truly, 


DzEstrESs TO MARRY BUT 


Wolverhampton. Can't ArrorD It. 
10: 
CAN ANIMALS FORETELL THE 
WEATHER? 


To the Editor of ‘SPARE MoMEnTs.” 


DEAR Sir,—Having reasons to believe that 
animals can foretell the weather, I should like to 
hear the opinion of some of your readers on the 
matter. One reason I haye to believe so is this :— 
A certain gentleman in this town has a very fine 
retrieverdog. The animal, being very fond of his 
master, always accompanies him on his travels, 
and I am told that if the dog leaves his master and 
returns home bad weather is sure to follow; but 
he never returns unless such is the case. 

I, myself, have known the gentleman to start 
early in the morning in splendid weather, and the 
dog to refuse to follow him; but before he returns 
in the afternoon he has had a good soaking, and 
he will often remark what a good prophet. his 
dog is. 

Being myself very fond of animals, and haying a 
desire to know if the instinct to which I have re- 
ferred is at all general, I appeal to your readers 
to give their experience. 


I remain, yours truly, 


Hastings. A Lover oF ANIMALS. 


—_——:0:_—_——_ 


MEN CARRY A WALKING- 
STICK P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


D£EAR Sir,—The above question to my mind isa 
riddle, They are a pestilence beyond doubt—that 
is, the sticks, not the men. Of course, it can 
readily be understood why the old and infirm carry 
it—for support. But why do young, healthy, 
and strong men carry it? As you walk along the 
busy parts of town you are bound to get spotted 
nicely on the clothes, that is, in slushy weather, as 
the stick, of course, must haye the indispensable 
twirl. Or, otherwise, you get a good poke in the 
chest when it’s being carried under the arm. Is it 
carried as an ornament to the figure? Surely not, 
for to nine out of every ten men it gives a yery ugly 


WHY DO 


appearance. It cannot, I should think, be carried 
for protection, as a much more effective weapon 
may easily be carried with much more convenience 
to the unoffending foot passenger. 

Again, at the railway station, it's not the man 
you have to mind when in a hurry, but the walk- 
ing stick. 

On men who do not need a stick for support, a 
tax should be levied if they want to carry one. 


Yours truly, 


Birmingham. A STICK-HATER. 


:0:— 
SHOULD GIRLS LACE TIGHTLY? 
To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparz Moments.” 


Srr,—I haye read with groat interest your 
correspondence on ‘‘ tight-lacing,” and must say 
I regrot to find so many of your readers advocating 
it. If they only knew the harm this practice would 
eventually do to their health, &c., I am positive 
they would at once cease. If they do not believe 
me, let them ask their medical men. But the side 
of the question a number of your writers of the 
fair sex take seoms to me to be that the men will 
admire them the more if they lace to sixteen inches. 
Now, sir, as far as my slight experience goes, I 
have found it the opposite. We men like a girl 
with a good full figure—not a waist so small that 
we are afraid it will tumble to pieces if we touch it. 
I have heard this said by dozens of men whom I 
have come into contact with. Now, young ladies, 
take warning, it is not so much the waist we look 
at, but we wonder if the girlis a good, sensible, 
educated woman, who can manage our home in a 
proper manner, attend to our comforts, and stand 
up for our interests. 


Yours truly, 
Shadwell. PIPPIN. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. S. M.] 
20: 


Is IT WRONG TO CHEAT THE 
GOVERNMENT ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE MomEnTs,” 

Sir,—Starting life with high moral principles 
and firmly conyinced in my own mind that 
black was black and white white, I determined 
never to stoop to anything which was not strictly 
honest and straightforward. 

At that time it appeared to mo that it was just 
as dishonest and unpardonable to cheat the 
Government as to cheat a private individual. To 
smuggle goods without paying the duty on them, 
to understate my income with a view to lessening 
my income-tax, seemed to me to be swindling 
pure and simple. 

I have since, however, come to believe that there 
is another side to the question. If I state my 
income fairly to the authorities I know that Iam 
doing what not one in a thousand of my fellow 
tax-payers is honest enough to do. The conse- 
quence is that I am paying more than my due 
share of the tax. If, however, I cheat the 
Government, I am doing what the rest are 
doing, and there is more likelihood that I 
am bearing my fair share of the burden. 
The Government knows it is cheated and 
tolerates it, being perfectly aware that it is 
easier to raise the money from those who 
are willing to pay than make due examination of 
the incomes of the taxpayers generally. A certain 
firm, the extentand growth of whose business was 
very imperfectly known to outsiders, was taxed on 
an income of £900; one year by mistake the in- 
come was assessed at £9,000. Before the mistake 
could be rectified, the money was paid without 
complaint, and no doubt the actual income of the 
firm was even greater than the £9,000. Now why 
should I be honest and pay a tax actually ten 
times greater than that wealthy firm? I have 
almost come to believe, sir, that it is good 
morality as well as good policy to cheat the 
Goyernment whenever I can. 


Faithfully yours, 
TREASURY B, 
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; Popular Recitations. 


fa they Sad 
By W. E. MANNING. 


THE PHANTOM HORSEMAN; 


OR, A TALE OF THE HEATH. 


On yonder stretch of flat green turf, 

*Tis said by noble lord and serf, 

When night usurps the place of e’en, 

A solitary horseman’s seen ; 

On milk-white steed each night to ride, 
With breathless haste and furious stride. 
*Tis when the moon bedecks the course, 
The silent rider on his horse, 

Just like some figure hewn of stone, 
Goes swiftly o’er the flat alone, — 2 
With teeth hard set and whip raised high, 
The peasants watch him gallop by. 

No sound disturbs the stilly air, 

No thud of horse’s hoof is there. 

But as the winning post he nears, 

*Tis said the sound of muffled cheers 
Awakes the echoes of the night, ; 
And then, the horseman fades from sight. 
But, once a year, this sight is seen, 
And on that night, the heathfield green 
Is thronged with folks from far and wide 
To see the silent, furious ride. 

They speak no word; each one and all 
Stand silent as the moments fall. 

And as the hour of midnight sounds, 
The rider on his white steed bounds, 
Upon the heath ; and ’tis declared 

Each head in reverence is bared. 

The rider’s eyes flash with the fire, 

The light of but one sole desire ; 

The wish to skim the course once more 
Where he had ridden in days of yore— 
Where he had won full many a race, 

Or ridden hard for second place. 


But where, though marvellous deeds he’d done, 


One race alone he ne’er had won. 

He rode in every classic race, 
Throughout his life not one disgrace 
Was coupled with his honoured name— 
Sooner he’d lose than win with shame. 
But in that one race on that course 

He never steered a winning horse, 

And this so preyed upon his brain, 
That, be it moonshine, wind, or rain, 
The shade of him who died from grief, 
Is said to ride the silent heath. 

The year he made his final trial 

To win that race, his self-denial 

To reach the limit of his weight, 
Proved fruitless, and, alas! his fate. 
Tall, gaunt, and wan he stood and peered 
Along the course where oft he’d steered 
A rank outsider to the fore, 

And won amidst a mighty roar. 

These as ho stood and looked around 
In thoughtful silence, deep, profound ; 
He felt a superstitious fear, 

A winning horse he’d never steer 

In that one race—the only one 

His record showed he had not won. 

All in a line they stood that day, 

Each anxious for the break away, 

But in one rider’s eyes there lurked 

A look, as if all passions worked 

To one desire—that in the strife 

He’d win the race, or lose his life. 

The flag fell. With a bound they went 
Upon that race, each back well bent, 


Each whip raised high, hard held each breath, 


As though ’twere victory or death. 

As he had never ridden yet, 

One jockey rode with teeth hard set, 

With knees close pressed and loosened rein, 
Urging his steed with might and main, 


* Vols, L., IL, III., IV., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each volume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


He leads a while—a two-length lead, 
And with a whisper to his steed, _ 

He flies ahead at killing pace, 

And looks the winner of the race. 

A joyous smile lights up his face. 

But not for long it lingers there, 

For, midst the cheers which rend the air, 
He hears dull thuds close in the rear, 
And glancing back, he sees now near 
The only horse he'd cause to fear. 

His heart sank low, but still he tried 

To urge his mount, to quicker stride. 
But nearer gained the panting horse— 
And nearer still; whilst from the course 
A mighty cheer was raised on high, 

As both the steeds went scudding by. 
Now side by side, now neck to neck, 
Bespotted with their foam and fleck 

The flying, panting steeds rushed on, 
Whilst thousands stood and gazed upon 
The struggling twain. And then took place 
The change which sealed the desperate race. 
The second horseman thrashed his steed, 
And, loos’ning rein, soon took the lead. 
Then as they turned into the straight 
The other rider knew that weight 

Had told at last; and at what cost P— 
The race he starved to win, was lost. 
’Tis said by those who stood near by 
That tears bedimmed the rider’s eye. 

It may be so, for from that day 

He sank until he passed away. 

And now on the eve of that great race 
*Tis said his spirit haunts the place— 
That on that night he rides the course 
Upon his swift and silent horse; 

And reverent folks their heads will bare 
When they stand congregated there 

To see the phantom jockey run 

The race in life he neyer won. 
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THE DESCRIPTION TALLIED. 


A stranger, when dining at a foreign hotel, was 
accosted by a detective, who said to him: ‘Beg 
your pardon, we are in search of an escaped con- 
vict, and as a matter of form, you will oblige us 
with your passport.” 

“‘Do I look like a convict?” 

‘* Possibly not. In any case I shall require to 
see your passport.” 

The stranger. feeling annoyed, presented the 
officer with a bill of fare, and the latter commenced 
to read : ‘“‘Sheep’s head, neck of mutton, pigs’ 
feet.” 

‘**Very good,” he observed, ‘‘the description 
tallies. You will please come along with us,” 


pea Se NE NE re vd 


Harry : ‘‘ So she refused you, did she P” 

Jack: ‘‘Yes; and I shall remember what she 
said as long as I live.” 

Harry : ‘‘ What did she say ?” 

Jack: ‘*Sho said ‘No.’” 


ee ae 


Mistress: ‘‘ Where is the spoon with which you 
mixed this pudding ?” 

New Girl: ‘‘I mixed it wid me hands, mum.” 

Mistress: ‘‘Humph! I hope you washed 
them.” 
New Girl: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, mum, I had to. They 
was all stuck up wid puddin’.” 


——:0:—— 


Little Johnny Upperton (impudently), to little 
girl: ‘‘Does your mother take in washing for a 
living?” 

Little Mary Lowerten (defiantly): ‘‘ Naw.” 

Johnny: ‘‘ Well, she takes our wash, and she 
takes lots of others.” 

Little Mary: ‘“‘She only does that to see wot 
sort 0’ neighbours she has; an’ she says your 
folks sports silks and satins outside, and wears 
the meanest cheap cotton underclothes inside, an’ 
you've all got holes in y’r stockin’s, an’ none of 
ye wash y’r necks—so there!” 


ABOUT ROYAL JESTERS. 


In the days of the Tudors, Court fools abounded. ~ 
Among these was one named Sexton, nick-named 
Patch, who was a jester of some notoriety. This 
fool was retained by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
afterwards became jester to the Oourt of 
Henry VIII. When this great statesman re- 
gained the favour of the king, and again 
came into power, he presented to Henry, by 
way of acknowledgment, his faithful jester. But 
Patch had no inclination whatever to become a 
court fool, and therefore obstinately refused to 
leave his master. Six stout men, however, bound 
him to a horse, which they set off at full gallop; and 
Patch was thus promoted to a Oourt jestership in 
spite of himself. He was not long in getting used 
to his new service, and he oy ears from all accounts 
to haye become very bo i. On one occasion 
he is said to have asked the king to grant him a 
warrant authorising him to exact an egg from 
every husband who had serious reasons tebe dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of his wife. The king 
thought it a fair joke, and, the warrant being 
drawn up, he signed the document in full gaiety of 
spirit. The ink was scarcely dry when the jester, 
bowing with mock gravity, demanded the first egg 
from the king. ‘‘ Your grace,” said he, ‘‘ belongs 
to the class of husbands on whom I am entitled to 
make levy.” The joke not being well relished, 
the warrant was cancelled. 

John Heywood, himself a ‘‘ King’s Jester,” and 
a poet, has made the fool this subject of an epigram. 
The epigram is entitled, ‘‘A Saying of Patch, my 
Lord Oardinal’s Fool,” and runs thus :— 

Master Sexton, a person of unknown wit, 

As he at my Lord Cardinal’s board did sit, 

Greedily caught at a goblet of wine, : 

“Drink none!” said my Lord, “for that sore leg of 
thine.” 

“J warrant, your grace,” quoth Sexton, “I provide 

For my leg ; for I drink on ’tother side,” 


There is an entry quoted in the ‘‘ Archmologia” : 
‘ Paid for Sexton, the king’s fool, for a wig, 20s.” 
Is it not possible that this jester may have adopted 
this style of head-dress in order to ridicule the 
new fashion of the ladies, who had then, for the 
first time in England, adopted the wig—which 
English lords had begun to wear as early as the 
reign of Stephen ? 

Another fool of this reign was Will Sommers, 
whose portrait at Hampton Court is familiar to all 
who have resorted to that most pleasant locality, 
unless it has been removed wiisin the last few 
years. Sommers was but scantily in favour with 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom he once mulcted of ten 
pounds, thus:—He entered the king’s private 
apartment when the Sovereign and the Cardinal 
were together, and apologised for the in- 
trusion by saying that some of the creditors 
of his eminence were at the door, wanting 
to be paid their due. Wolsey declared he 
would forfeit his head if he owed any man a penny ; 
but he gave Will ten pounds, on his promise to pay 
it where it was due. When Will returned, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘To whom dost thou owe thy soul, Car- 
dinal?” ‘* To God,” was the reply. ‘‘ And your 
wealth ?” ‘‘To the poor.” At which replySommers 
declared the Cardinal’s head forfeit to the King. 
“ For,” said he, ‘to the poor at the gate I paid 
the debt, which he yields is due.” The king 
laughed, and the Oardinal feigned to be merry; 
but it grieved Wolsey to give away this amount in 
such a manner. Yet worse tricks than this were 
afterwards served him by Sommers. i 

How Sommers sustained his reputation during a 

ortion of the six years’ reign of Edward VI. 
which office he held after the death of Henry), we 
am unable to inform our readers. The only trace 
of him to be found is in a paper by Bray, from 
which we learn that the sum of twelvepence was 
paid for painting Will Sommers’s garments. - 
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The young woman who proposes marriage to a 
man is only trying to make a name for herself. _ 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize, A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. G. W. Batey, 
Gladstone-streot, 
Howdon-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland. 


Bictor The Cripple. 


UST outside the huge moss-grown gate 
of the city of S——, in France, there 
dwelt in the midst of the last war a 
dyer’s family named Nonen. This 
family was poor, and the house it 
occupied was small, But notwith- 
standing its diminutive size it was 
very pleasant, for all within it lived in peace. The 
only child under the tiled roof was a pale little 
cripple named Victor, who, in spite of his bodily 
pain, was bright and wise. Hoe nearly always sat 
in his broad chair near one of the windows that 
looked upon the marigolds and roses so that 
he might catch their perfume, and, at the same 
time, be ready to chat with his friends as they 
went by to their work. 

Victor had heard that there was a war going on 

away to the north of them, and he knew that Pierre 
Dumas, the waggoner, and Jacques Blanc, the 
wine merchant, and Armand Dubee, the charcoal 
dealer, had all marched off with guns in their 
~hands, and blue caps on their heads, and that 
there were terrible stories from the cities where 
they were. Now, Victor’s parents tried ‘to keep 
their child in ignorance of the awful battles, 
because they thought him too sensitive and too 
delicate to hear such tales. But Victor, pale and 
fragile as he was, had the soul of a lion, and this 
is how it showed itself. One afternoon, while he 
was sitting in his usual place, with his crooked 
legs bent up under him, looking forth on the hot 
little square in front of the house, he suddenly 
heard a great noise of drums that called the long 
roll. He raised his head. He saw the people who 
were going by stop and stare at each other. Pre- 
sently a lancer on horseback came galloping down 
the paved street. He was covered with dust, and 
his horse’s sides and neck were flecked with foam. 
Scarcely had he gone by when Victor’s father 
came running in from his work with his hands all 
red, just as he had taken them from the dye-pot, 
and crying: 

‘‘The Germans are coming! the Germans are 
coming!” 

ss t, then!” said his wife. ‘‘They will not 
kill us; we are safe enough.” 

“Indeed, we are not, mother,” cried the dyer. 
‘‘They will seize us as prisoners, steal all our 
food and furniture, and perhaps burn our house 
over our heads. We are ordered by the mayor to 
go instantly within the city gates, and I am com- 
manded to join the soldiers.” 

‘Without, Victor beheld tho people hastening 
with all their speed through the city gate, carrying 
in their arms their most valuable things, such as 
trunks, vases, clocks, and old chairs, and he could 
not help laughing at their haste and fright. 

*‘Oome, Victor,” said his mother, ‘“‘you had 
better climb upon your father’s back, and he will 
take you to Aunt Therese’s house, where you will 
be entirely safe.” 

“No, no,” cried Victor; ‘“‘I can walk with my 
crutches. Hach of you take something that you 
would not like to lose, and I will follow behind.” 

The dyer and his wife were accustomed to obey 
the cool-hedded child, and they accordingly did as 
he directed. In ten minutes more they were in 
the street, and their little cottage door was locked, 
and the shutters closed. Victor bade adieu to his 
blooming roses, and hobbled away between his 
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father and his mother towards the city gate. But 
all this tumult was useless; there were very few 
soldiers in the place, and defence was out of the 
question. Tho mayor had been advised that a 
regiment of Germans were within three hours’ 
ride of the town, and at first he thought of resist- 
ing them, but now he determined to surrender the 
city if he were asked to do so. Meanwhile he sent 
despatches by messenger and telegraph to the 
nearest portions of the French army, begging them 
to come to his assistance. In a little while Victor 
was safely placed in his aunt’s house, and he took 
a position where he could see all that went :on. 
Everything and everybody was ina bustle. Men 
and women ran hither and thither. Tho shutters 
of the shops were being put up, drums were 
beating, bells were ringing, and soldiers were 
marching to and fro. 

But great things took place in another hour. 

Victor beheld, to bis intense astonishment, half 
a dozen men in blue coats, and with blue cioth caps 
on their heads, ride at a rapid gallop down the 
street with their lances glistening in the sun. 
They had brown faces, yellow beards, and they 
looked strong and vigorous. 

These were the advance of the much-dreaded 
Germans. 

People fled shrieking before them, and the Ger- 
mans broke cut into shouts of laughter to see them 
run to their houses like rabbits. 

But by-and-by there was heard the roll of 
drums; the ground trembled under a heayy 
tread, and Victor soon beheld a regiment of foot- 
soldiers come down the street. They were not very 
neat-looking men, and all had blankets slung 
over their shoulders. In addition, they were all 
bespattered with mud. 

The regiment halted a little way off, and the 
men stacked their arms, making them rattle on 
the pavement. Then they began to build camp- 
fires in the street, and to light their long pipes. 

A short time after, they set guards all about 
the streets, and in a little while three tall officers 


came round, knocked at all the doors, for- 


bade the using of lights in the house at night, 
and ordered that no one go abroad after eight 
o’clock. If lights were found in a house, every- 
body would be arrested and severely punished. 

‘* What doesthat mean, mother?”’ asked Victor, 
with burning cheeks. ‘‘ Why can we not have 
lights ?” 

‘Because they will suspect us of making. 
signals to our army in the distance,” said the 
mother; and Victor’s little fist shut up tight with 
rage. 

Everything was so strange when it became 
dark! Nota window showed a candle. In the 
streets a few embers were burning, and by their 
light Victor could see the soldiers, with their long 
coats down to their heels, and their shining hel- 
mets, walking to and fro, and hear their strange 
talk, and loud, hoarse laughter. 

There seemed to be soldiers everywhere. Drums 
were heard on all sides, and the rattle of wheels 
came from all quarters. 

People began to ask: ‘‘ Where are our soldiers ? 
Why don’t they come and fight these invaders? 
Are they afraid of them?” 

In a little while some more soldiers knocked at 
the door, and said that they wanted two mattresses, 
a quart of milk, and an armful of firewood. They 
had a cart at the door, and they had made collec- 
tions from every house. 

The dyer protested, but it did no good. Besides 
taking the Padatte and the wood and the milk, 
they made the dyer go with them. 

Victor cried out from his dark corner: 

‘“‘How dare you take my father away, you 
cowards! If I were strong I’d shoot you!” 

At this the soldiers raised their lanterns above 
their heads, and beheld Victor sitting upright in 
his chair, looking very furious. They saw that 
he was a cripple, and therefore went .on with 
their work as if he were not there, and had said 
nothing. 

This made him more enraged than ever, and he 
resolved to do what he could to hurt them. 

He beheld them take away the goods, and he 


heard his mother weeping in the silent room aftez 
they had gone. 

Now, the mayor was not a dull man. He had 
had his power taken out of his hands; and his town 
had been overrun, but he had devised a plan to 
capture these intruders. 

A short time after the soldiers had gone, a soft 
knock came to the door, and it was cautiously 
opened by Aunt Therese. 

In walked two gentlemen. Said one of them: 

‘‘Tam the maycr. I want to speak to this 
gentleman in private ; and as we cannot talk in the 
street in safety, I should like to sit in your room 
for a moment, if there is no one here.” 

“No,” said Aunt Therese, forgetting Victor fo1 
the moment, ‘‘there is no one here but me, and 
you are welcome. I will go away.” 

“‘Thank you,” said the mayor. 

Victor said nothing, but kept perfectly still. He 
was very curious. 

The two gentlemen immediately began to discuss 
something. 

It appeared that there had approached on the 
south side of the town two regiments of French 
soldiers, and they were hidden in the woods about 
two miles off. On the other side of the town were 
two more regiments, about the same distance off. 
Now, when all was ready for both parties to 
advance, it had been agreed that some signal should 
be given. 

Therefore it was arranged that a single lieht 
should be displayed in two windows on the 
north sido of the city, and one on the south side, 
It had been arranged how to show the light on fhe 
north side; but the question was, how was it to be 
shown on the south side ? 

This was the puzzle. 

“Tl do it,” said Victor, in a whisper. 

The two gentlemen uttered exclamations of sut- 
prise, and asked Victor if he had heard all. 

“Yes,” said Victor, ‘‘I have, and I know just 
what todo. My father’s house is just outside of 
the south gate, and it has a dormer-window in 
the garret that is very high. I can go there and 
make the signal, and no one will be the wiser.” 

‘But the guards?” said the mayor. 


“Oh, I can get past them,” said Victor. ‘I 
can be sly when I choose.” 

** And it will be dangerous.”’ 

“T don’t mind that. All that I want to know is, 


when is the light to be shown ?” c 

“* Directly,” responded the mayor; ‘‘as soon as 
possible. The light on the north:rn side is already 
shining. I suppose the soldiers are marching 
now.” 

Then he began to whisper to his friend. 

They quickly agreed that it would be wrong to 
trust such an errand to a child, and they both arose, 
and went to the next room to ascertain if there 
was any one present who was fit to undertake the 
task. They closed the door. 

“‘They won’t let me go,” said Victor. ‘‘ They 
think I’m toosmall. We'll see about that.” 

He crept out of his chair, and noiselessly took 
his crutches and his cap, and crossed the room. 

He got to the entry, opened the front door and 
peered out. It was very dark. He saw no one. 
Then he emerged carefully upon the step, closed the 
door, and hobbled cautiously away. 

Victor made his way very cautiously. He knew 
if he were caught he would be detained as a 
prisoner at once. Now he hid behind a flight of 
steps, and now behind a cart. He dodged here 
and there always with his eyes open. 

He came to the gate. There were three sentinels 
here—one on each side, and one in the very 
centre. The gate was open. Here was a per- 
plexity. How could he pass these guards? He 
reflected. If he could only get them all upon one 
side, then he might succeed in escaping. How was 
he to do this ? 

He suddenly hit upon an idea. He felt around 
on the ground for a stone, and found one. Hethen 
silently stood up, and threw it with all his force 
against a window in a grocer’s shop on the other 
side of the street. 

There was a great crash. Instantly the three 
soldiers cocked their muskets, and ran thither. 
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The coast was clear. Victor sprang along with 
his crutches, passed the critical spot, and in another 
moment he was before his own house. 

He had been given tho key by his father when 
they had left the place in the afternoon, and he 
ney drew it from his pocket, and entered the little 

oor, 

He stopped an instant to smell the sweet air, and 
then went in and locked the door behind him. Then 
he breathed freely. 

Feoling his way to the cupboards, he took from 
them four candlesticks. Then he went up the first 
flight of stairs. These stairs had a door at the top, 
and Victor, with great difficulty, pushed several 
pee of furniture against it, so that it could not 

e opened. Then he proceeded to the garret and 
barricaded this door also. 

Ho was now alone at the top of the house. Above 
him was the roof, which came to a point forty feet 
overhead. 

Seventy feet over his head was the dormer- 
window he had told the mayor of. Anyone could 
reach this window by going up a ladder. Victor 
laid his crutches down, and began to work himself 
up this awkward pair of steps. 

He had to toil, for his weak limbs could scarcely 

port him ; but he finally accomplished the task, 
and rested on the platform beside the window. 

Then he produced his tallow candles and the 
candlesticks, and a box of lucifer matches. He 
arranged the candles in a row. Then he thought 
he would look out of tho window before ho lit 
them. He cautiously raised the sash. 

The air was cool. In the daytime gne could see 
from here a most beautiful valley filled with villages, 
and watered with beautiful streams, but now Victor 
could see nothing. 

He heard, however, many things. First, the 
sound of yoices in the streot, then the sound of 
rattling waggons, then the trampling of horses 
and the calls of the drivers. Now and then there 
would come a drum-beat, and now and then the 
ring of some musket-butt, as if came down upon 
the payement. 

‘*Ah!” said Victor, ‘‘ these Germans are away 
out there, are they? I shouldn’t wonder if they 
fired at me.” 

He looked around. No, not a light was to be 
seen. 

It was a critical moment. Victor might well 
have quailed. When ho lighted his candles the 
soldiers would rush into the house (if they could), 
and he would be terribly treated. Perhaps they 
would shoot him. ‘ 

But he thought of the glory of capturing these 
Germans. They had injured him, and he was 
bound to injure them if he could. : 

Still he trembled. Ho felt a cold perspiration 
come out upon his skin. He shut down the 
window. Then he took a match in his shaking 
hand, and tried to strike it. It broke. Then he 
tried another, but it went out. He tried a third. 
It burned well. 

He lit the first candle, then the second, then the 
third. He could not light the fourth, because the 
wick was cut off close. 

There was now a bright 
out of the window. 

Victor heard his heart go thump! 
thump ! 

He drew back as far as he could. Hoe was wait- 
ing. All was silent. 

A few seconds passed. Then the light was 
discovered. A crash of tho glass in the window 
took place, and this was followed by tho report of 
a musket. 

‘‘They have fired at me,” said Victor; and he 
calmly proceeded to light one, of the three candles 
that had been blown out. 

Then fierce shouts arose from the street. 
Victor did not understand them. 
another shot, and another. 

‘‘They don’t like it,” said Victor. 

One shot struck a rafter, another broke a second 
pane. All at once a roar filled the air, and the 
next instant a cannon-ball from a field-piece struck 
the roof, and knocked oyer a part of the chimney. 
.At the same moment, Victor heard loud blows upon 


glare of light streaming 
thump ! 


But 
Then there was 


the doors below him, and a multitude of voices, 
full of anger and fury. 

The shots flow thick and fast. The cannon 
boomed for the second time, and another ball 
penetrated to the garret. One of the candles was 
knocked over. 

‘“‘T suppose my turn will come pretty soon,” 
thought Victor. 

And it did. 

From some musket there travelled a swift 
bullet that burst througa the thin boarding and 
struck the boy’s shoulder. He cried out, but he 
did not fall. 

He saw one of his candles totter; he seized it, 
lighted it by the next, and set it up again, and 
then he sank down with his white face upon the 
rough boards, and knew no more. 

An hour aiter, there was a fierce battle in the 
streets, for the French came up from the 
north and south, and the Germans found them- 
selves surrounded and they surrendered after a 
desperate struggle. 

* * * * * 

They discovered Victor after it was all over. 
The mayor took him to his own house, and eyery 
day, until he was able to go out again, a crowd of 
people waited in front of the mansion to sea the 
pale and wasted child when he was wheeled up toa 
window at noon. 

‘Long live Victor!” they cried, and he would 
smile and raise his hand gently, and then they 
would wheel him away again. 

But it was when he got back among his roses 
and marigolds that he was happiest, and never did 
any boy have more friends than he. 

The story of his bravery went all over the 
country, and people came in carriages to visit him, 
until the war surged around the town again, when 
Victor’s father and mother fled, and came to our 
land, where all was peace and quiet. 

When Victor speaks of that night in the garret, 
his cheeks grow red, and he shows you laughingly 
a flattened bit of lead that makes you shudder. 


-- 


She (disdainfully): ‘‘ Do you think you can keep 
my love even if you win it P” - 

He: ‘‘That’s not hothering me. It will . be 
keeping you that will make my hair groy.” 


:0:—— 
‘*T have lost my heart,” he whispered, 
Gazing in her lovely eyes: 
But the maiden coldly answered, 
‘“Why don’t you advertise P”” 


——:0:—— 


Mother: ‘‘ How did your face get that strained, 
agonised look in your photograph P Did the light 
hurt your eyes ?” 

Small Son: ‘‘No, ma, The man told mo to try 
to keep still, an’ I did.” 


—:0: 


Miss Petite: ‘“‘If Mr. Makeshift should propose 
to-night, what shall I do?” 

Fond Mother: ‘“‘I think, my dear, you’d betier 
take him. fF sce by the ‘Society Notes’ that 
short girls are going out of fashion.” 


—-:0:—— 


Mrs. Reider: ‘‘I see the man who has been 
scissors editor of the ‘Weekly Trumpet’ for ten 
years is dead.” 

Mr. Reider: ‘‘My! my! Tm sorry to hear 
that. Now they'll put some young fellow in his 
place, and they’ll be printing all the old jokes over 
again,” 


—:0:—— 


Stranger: * You are the only gentleman in the 
room.” 

Guest: ‘‘In what way, sir?” 

Stranger: ‘‘ When I tripped in the dance, and 
went sprawling on the floor, tearing my fair 
partner’s dress, you were the only one in the room 
who did not laugh.” » A 
ae : “Tho lady is my wife, and I paid for the 
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THE SUBSTITUTE. 


x 


An English officer at Venice, walking one day 4 
from the Dogo’s Palace, thought he observed one 


of the figures on the clock tower of St. Mark’s 


stoop down and take up something! Helooked 


again, and positively saw the figure take a pinch of 
snuff! The officer confessed that he was appre- 


hensive he was losing his senses, or that his vision 


“i 
ry 
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was deranged, when an old woman, observing his ~ 


consternation, soon explained the seeming miraclo 
by telling him that one of the figures that struck 
the hour being out of repair her nephew, Jacopo, 


was engaged as a substitute till the machinery was — 


put in order. 
j a 


A BROTHER’S PART. 


Sweet Girl: ‘‘George, although I refused to 
marry you, I promised to be a sister to you, you 
know.” % 

George (gloomily): ‘‘ Y-e-s.” eo erg 

‘“« And you know you said I might, and you said 
you'd be a brother to me.” Log 

DL 2 

‘‘ Yes, I’m sure you said something like that 

“Well, Pll try.” 

' “That's real good of you. 
little time for me now?” 

‘A lifetime, if you ask it.” 

‘No, only a few hours.” 

‘Certainly. What is it you want?” - 


»” 
* 


Can you spare a 


“That hook-nosed old lady over there, with © a 


green goggles, is my chaperon. I wish you'd take 
her off and flirt with her this evening, so that I 
can have a little chat with Mr, Hansom.” 
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YE MODERN ADVERTISING CLERE. 

Fussy Man (hurrying into newspaper office): 
“Tye lost my spectacles somewhere, and I want 
to advertise for them, but I can’t see to writ 
without them, you know.” dit 

Advertising Clerk (likely to be business 
manager some day): ‘“‘I will write the ad. for 
you, sir. Any marks on them?” te 

Fussy Man: ‘‘ Yes, }o3. Gold-rimmed, lenses 
difierent focus, and letters ‘‘L. Q. C.” on inside. 
Make the reward five pounds. Insert it three 
times.” , 

Advertising Olerk: 
pence, please.” 

Fussy Man: ‘‘ Here it is.” 

Advertising Clerk: ‘‘Thanks. It gives me, sir, 
great pleasure, very great pleasure, to inform you, 
sir. that your spectdcles are on top of your head.” 

Fuesy Man: ‘“‘My stars! So they are. Why 
didn’t you say so before?” 

Advertising Clerk: ‘‘ Business before pleasure, 
you know. Now I'll take the reward, sir!” 


Ed 


MURPHY’S EXPLANATION. 


“Murphy, what’s the meaning of a mystery ?P 
Faith, I was reading the paper, and it said 1t was a 
mystery and how it was done.” : Ore 

‘Well, Pat,” said Murphy, ‘‘T'll tache ye. Yo 
see, when I lived with my father, a little gossoon, 
they gave me a party, and me mother wint to 
market to buy somethin’ for the party to ate, and 
among tho lot of things, she bot a half-barrel of 
pork, ye see. Well, she put it down in the cellar, 
bless her sowl! for safe kaping till the party come 
on, do you see? Well, when the party come on,. 
me mother sint me down the cellar to pet some of 
the pork, do you see? Well, I wint down to the 
barrel to see, and opened it, and fished about, but 
not a bit of pork could I find. So I looked round 
the barrel to see where the pork was, and found a 
rat hole in the bottom of the barrel, where the 
pork had all run out and left the brine standing, do 
you see.” BOL te bad 

‘‘Hould on, Murphy! Wait a bit! Now tell 
me how could all the pork get out ov the barrel and 
leave the brine standing !’ rate bho 5 


‘Yes, sir; twelve and six- 


“Well, Pat,” said Murphy, “that’s what Td 
05 mares a ae 


like to know myself, do you see? 
My steey LT ee ee ee 
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THE COMING POPULAR GAME. 


SOME GREAT MEN WHO PLAY CHESS. 


There is every indication that in a few years’ 
time chess will be the universal game. In all 
countries, especially in Great Britain and the 
United States, it has recently become very popular. 
Nearly every family now has a chess player in 


its midst, anid the fascination is so great that the 


remaining members wish to learn the game. 

New clubs are being formed every month at 
which matches of all kinds are played—blindfold, 
by telegraph, by telephone, &c., in fact, only the 
other day a match was played by telephone between 
the British Chess Club and another club in which 
many of the foremost players of the day took part. 

Chess has often been compared with warfare, 
and it will, therefore, be all the more interesting 
to learn to what extent great warriors of history 
haye cultivated and patronised the warlike royal 
pastime. 

It is on record that Charles the Great was a very 
passionate chess player, and in one of the 
museums in an ancient city of Germany, probably 
Aix la Chapelle, there is kept a chess-board, the 


_ inscription on which proves that 


THE GREAT GERMAN EMPEROR HAD PLAYED THE GAME. 


Charles XII. of Sweden was also known to have 
been a player of considerable skill. He was taken 
a prisoner in Turkey while engaged in a game of 
chess eppanet his Adjutant. History proves that the 
great King fought single-handed almost against an 
army of his captors, and when he was besieged in 
a hut he nevertheless proceeded with his game 
of chess. Several times he was asked to surrender, 
but he did not take the least notice of the order, 
but played on coolly until the balls penetrated the 
hut and knocked some of the pieces from the 
board. With sword in hand, and in company with 
his Adjutant, he tried to force his way through the 
enemy, and was taken a prisoner. 

_ Prince Eugene of Sayoy is said to haye been a 


yery fine chess player. 


Frederick the Great was undoubtedly very 
ambitious to excel in the game,.and was so 
attached to its practice as irequently to inyite to 
his court a Jewish banker of Berlin, contrary to the 
etiquette of histime. This banker was known as 
the strongest player in Berlin, and although the 
King was generally beaten by his adversary he 
was not the least discouraged, and continued to 
arrange for these meetings until one day the banker 
made an impertinent remark in answer to a ques- 
tion by his royal host. 

“How is it,” the King is said to have asked, 
*‘that you can almost invariably beat me?” 

‘*Your Majesty,” replied the banker, ‘‘I cannot 
put my head on your shoulders.” 

The banker, who evidently thought that his head 
was superior to that of the conqueror in the seven 
years’ war, was never invited again. Frederick 
the Great experienced another disappointment in 
connection with chess on an occasion when 
Herr yon Kempelen visited Borlin with 


A SO-CALLED CHESS AUTOMATON. 


The King tried his skill seyeral times against 
the apparent mechanism, and being much inte- 
rested in its construction, he endeavoured to per- 
suade the owner to impart to him its secret. 
Yon Kempelen, however, would not divulge it 
until the King agreed to purchase the whole 
contrivance for a handsome sum. at was 
the disgust of the King when he found the now 
well-established fact that Herr Matzel, a strong 
German player, of short stature, was cleverly con- 
cealed in the bogus machinery, The King, after 
once losing a game of chess to the principal Justice 
of the Peace of that famous chess village, Strobeck, 
while travelling through it on the road to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, sent annually during the whole 
of his subsequent reign a deputy to Strobeck, who 
had to play a game of chess in presence of the 
whole yillage congregation, with either the 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


rincipal Justice of the Peace or any other peasant. 
Tf the Strobecker expert won, no taxes had to be 
paid for the ensuing year. 

Napoleon I. was also a devotee of the game. In 
the Café dela Regence of Paris, which since the 
time of Philidor has been the principal chess resort 
of the city, a board is still preserved as a relic on 
which Napoleon played daily during the Reign of 
Terror, when ho was still the simple Lieutenant 
Buonaparte. After he became Emperor the game 
hes sae his favourite pastime, and its practice 

orme 


HIS CHIEF AMUSEMENT DURING HIS EXILE 

at St. Helena. He was much disappointed to find 
that he could master the battlotield much more 
easily than the chess board. It is said that he 
became very irritable when beaten, and that some 
of his opponents had to humour him by letting him 
occasionally win. He was fond of making brilliant 
sacrifices. There are two games on record in 
which such so-called ‘‘gems” occur, which are 
attributed to Napoleon, but their authenticity has 
been much questioned. 

Napoleon III. was the first reigning monarch 
who gave a prize, consisting of a Sevres vase, for 
competition in a tournament. This was in 1867. 

Count Zubaroff, once a Russian Ambassador to 
the Court of Berlin, a man worth 40,000,000 
roubles, is a fine chess player, and he recently 
acted as umpire for Tschigorin in the cable match 
against Steinitz. 

Among the other well-known diplomats who play 
chess may be mentioned the Harl of Dartrey, and 
the reigning Duke of Dessau, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Granville, and the late President Grévy of France, 
were ardent players of the game. 

Few people are aware that the ex-President of 
the French Republic devoted twenty years of his 
life exclusively to the study and practice of chess 
and to billiards. For the international tournament 
in 1878 ho gaye two Sevres vases, one of which was 
won by Zukertort. He also gave three additional 
prizes, which were won on various occasions by the 
famous French experts, Judge Clerc of the highest 
Court in France, M.M. Rosenthal, and de Riviére. 


KING HUMBERT OF ITALY. AN ARDENT DEVOTEE 


of the game, provided the money prizes for a 
national tournament in Italy. HKmperor Franz 
Joseph of Austria gaye a special money prize for 
an international tournament in Vienna in 1873, 
which was won by W. Steinitz, and in 1882 he 
gaye another special money prize, which was 
divided by Steinitz and Winaver. Only a fow 
months ago this illustrious patron presented to the 
newly-formed Austro-Hungarian Chess Association 
a magnificent silyer cup, which was won by an 
hitherto unknown Hungarian expert named 
Makowitz. Queen Victoria, the Dowager Empress 
of Germany, Princess Beatrice, Prince Battenberg, 
John Ruskin, and Lord Tennyson are all known 
as chess players of merit. 

Prominent men of all sciences have practised and 
studied the game. Bulwer Lytton was a member 
for years of the St. George’s Chess Club of London. 
The famous German philosophers Lessing and 
Moses Mendelssohn were also good players. The 
latter two met at a small, insignificant café in 
Leipsic over the chess board, and it can be proved 
beyond doubt that the great friendship which 
existed unto death between these men 


ORIGINATED FROM THE GAMES OF CHESS 
THEY PLAYED TOGETHER, 


Alfred de Musset, the French writer ; Meissonier, 
the world-renowned painter; and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who was also daily tobe found at the 
Café de la Regence in Paris, were all fond of the 
game. It is said that Voltaire kept at Ferney a 
Jesuit by the nameof Pere Adam, for playing chess 
in his old days. 

There never was a more enthusiastic admirer of 
chess than the famous Russian novelist, Turgeneff. 
In 1870, at the International Tournament at Baden, 
he was one of the principal supporters. While all 
the visitors had left Baden on account of the war 
against France, Anderson, Steinitz, De Vere, 
Rosenthal, Blackburne, Minckwitz, Winayer, 
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Stern, Neumann, and Louis Paulsen remained 
like heroes in Baden, and kept on playing amid 
the thunder of the cannons at Weissenburg. Stern, 
of Manvheim, who had entered the tournament, 
had to join his regiment in order to fight for Ger- 
many. 

Staunton, the greatest of all English chess 
authors, and for many years the champion of the 
world, was considered so prominent in literature 
that after his death his widow received an annual 
pension of £100 from the Civil List. 


tp 


QUITE RIGHT! 


“Now, John,” said a teacher, ‘‘if your mother 
should send you for half-a-dozen eggs, and the 
price was sevenpence halfpenny, what would a 
whole dozen be?” 

“They would be smashed, sir, before I got 
home.” 

“You don’t understand,” said the teacher. 
‘‘ How much would you pay for them ?”% 

“Nothing,” replied John. 

**Can some other boy answer the question ?” 

* “He would pay nothing, sir!” exclaimed a boy 
at the other end of the room. 

““You are as great a dunce as John,” said the 
teacher. 

‘No I ain’t,” retorted the boy, ‘‘ for his mother 
gets everything on tick!” 
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A HINT. 


Lord Odo Russell, while calling on Prince Bis- 
marck during the sitting of the Berlin Conference, 
asked him how he managed to rid himself of that 
class of importunate visitors whom he could not 
well refuse to see, but whose room he found pre- 
ferable to their company. 

‘“‘Oh!” replied the Chancellor, ‘‘I have a yery 
simple method; my wife knows them pretty well, 
and when she sees they are with me she generally 
contrives to come in and call me away upon some 
pretext or another.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the 
Princess put her head in the door, and said: 

“Otto, you must come and take your medicine; 
you ought to have had it an hour ago!” 


pO ee ee a 


Women look into the back of a book first be« 
cause they always want to have the last word. 


veers! obese 


Ethel: ‘‘I think I shall be safe in marrying 
George; he would never marry moe for my 
money.” 

Maud: ‘‘ How do you know?” 

Ethel: ‘‘I’m told he doesn’t care for money 
throws it away as fast as he gets it.” 


0D 


Seedy Gent: ‘‘ Are you familiar with this neigh« 
bourhood ?” 

Resident: ‘‘Yes, sir. Jve been printing a 
country paper here for years.” 

“Ah! glad Imotyou. Iamaretired journalist, 
and I am hunting for a cheap place to live, where 
I can have rest and quiet for the remainder of my 

ays.” 
‘Take that road to the right, my friend. I shall 
probably join you in a few years.” 

“« Where does that road lead P” 

“To the workhouse.” 


SPECIAL ESTIMATE COMPETITION. 


A £5 NOTH vill be given to the person who most accurately 
ae, the sale of the Plate Number of ‘SPARE MOMENTS.” 

On the 4th advertisement page of No. 161 will be found printed 
acoupon. Competitors must fill in their estimate on this coupon 
and keepit. In Nos. 162, 163, and 164, a special coupon will be 
printed in the margin of one of the advertisement pages. When 
the four coupons have appeared, competitors must cut them out, 
paste them in their order on a small sheet of paper, writing full 
name and address at the bottom, and forward theni on or before 
Wednesday, the 16th February, to the “Estimate Editor?’ of 
“SPARH MOMENTS,” 12, 13, and 14, Fetter-lane,H,0, The result 
will be announced in No, 167, dated 27th February, 
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The Race for Health. 


CHAPTER LXX, 
DR. BRIARD FINDS THE MISER’S WILL—NED BREAKS 
THE OLD CHAIR, BUT MABEL SECURES THE MAR- 
RIAGE CERTIFICATE—DR, BRIARD IS BAULKED, 


i iad N the morning following the 


conversation between Mabel 
and her husband regarding 
the old chair, the steward 
and Cantor walked to the 
abbey, where Dr, Briard— 
who still remained as the 
medical attendant of the 
wretched Alice—cordially re- 


~~ 


very finest Madeira. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 

“No better?” 

“Nor ever likely to be,” replied the quack. 

* A sad thing for my lord,” observed Ned. 

“Very,” was the dry response, 

“T remember her father,” continued the convict, 
the old miser of Colchester—remember him ever since 
Iwasa boy. The people said that he was mad—but 
he knew how to take care of his gold. Mad or sane, 
her ladyship must be immensely rich? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” drawled Briard ; “ that is, I believe so,” 

“Ts she raving mad?” 

“No—rather melancholy—a species of madness 
which is generally incurable.” 

“ Of course, she is not permitted to see anyone?” 
observed Ned, 

“Of course not,” replied her medical adviser, who 
began to think that Mr. Cantor was a very curious, 
inquisitive person. 

Poor Alice had been removed from the part of the 
mansion which she formerly occupied to one of the 
wings, especially arranged for her reception. The 
jalousies of her windows were invariably kept locked, 
and none of the old servants were permitted to see 
her ; her only attendants were Briard and the woman 
who accompanied her from London ; all communica- 
tion between her room and the rest of the abbey had 
been cut off—the victim was as completely isolated as 
if in a dungeon. 

Having finished their luncheon, the steward pro- 
duced the keys, and the three men directed their 
steps to the dressing-room, which, as Mr. Coppin had 
stated the previous evening, had not been opened since 
the imprisonment of the countess. 

When they entered the apartment, it presented a 
scene of mournful desolation ; the dust had fallen like 
a veil upon rich draperies and furniture—it was like 
entering a tomb. A small cage hung near the window 
—at the bottom of it lay the skeleton of a bird ; the 
little captive had been starved to death. 

‘Hang it!” exclaimed Ned, as he gazed on the re- 
mains of Meg’s pet—the pet he had purchased and 
given her—‘“ but this is too bad. They might have 
taken care of the bird; it would not have eaten 
much,” 

He took the cage down and handed it to the steward. 

“ And is it possible, my dear sir,” said Dr. Briard, in 
an accent of pity, that you have taken all this 
trouble for a paltry birdcage ?” 

* Andachair,” muttered the convict. 

He pointed as he spoke to the old oaken chair be- 
hind which his wife had concealed herself on the 
night he made the attempt to rob, if not murder, 
Nicholas Arden, The sight of it recalled many bitter 
reflections. Since he last beheld it, he had been 
twice the inmate of a prison—visited a foreign land, 
as a felon—lost and recovered his child, only to find 
her separated from him by a yet wider barrier, 

“A singular old relic,” observed the steward ; 
“covered with needlework ; the hands which worked 
it are quiet enough now,” 


With this philosophical reflection, he drew it from 
the corner where it stood, and gave it to Ned Cantor. 

Directly behind the chair was a desk of foreign- 
looking workmanship, which had once been the 
property of the miser’s wife. It was curiously inlaid 
with tortoiseshell and ivory ; there was something in 
its appearance that attracted the curiosity of Ned— 
he felt a strong desire to possess it, 

“This too,” he said, “is mine.” 

“Your wife mentioned only the chair and birdcage,” 
replied Mr, Coppin, raising the lid of the desk : it was 
empty. 

“Tt is an odd-looking affair,” said the doctor, taking 
it in his hands, and placing it on one of the marble 
consoles. As he set it down, the charlatan fancied 
that it emitted a hollow sound: from that instant he 
resolved to oppose its removal. 

“ Of course I may take it?” observed the convict. 

The steward looked at Briard, as if for his opinion ; 
for, although it was of no great value, he did not feel 
certain that he should be acting rightly to part with 
it. 

“ Certainly not,” said the Frenchman; “at least, 
without the sanction of the earl. The countess, I 
know, valued it highly, and the last time his 
lordship was atthe abbey he made inquiries respecting 
it.” 

This was untrue; but the speaker cared very little 
about uttering a falsehood when he had a point to 
carry. 

Bitterly cursing him in his heart Ned was obliged 
to yield. He would rather have carried off the desk 
than the chair, or even Meg’s birdcage, for he felt 
assured that there was some mystery connected 
with it. 

The speaker thought so too, for that very same 
night he found means to obtain access to the dressing- 
room, and removed the object to his own apartment. 

“ There isa secret drawer I am certain,” he muttered, 
as he placed his burden upon the table; “the old 
Florentines were cunning in such contrivances.” 

The point was, how to ascertain it without injuring 
the delicate workmanship. 

After a few moments’ reflection he seized one of 
the fire-irons and struck it a violent blow: the back 
flew open, and discovered a single paper—i¢ was the 
long- sought will of Nicholas Arden, the miser, 


* * * e * 


When Ned Cantor returned to the inn with the 
chair and birdcage he narrowly watched the 
countenance of his wife, trusting that some exclama- 
tion or movement of the eye might give him the key 
to a secret whose existence he only half-suspected. 
But Mabel was upon her guard—not a word or look 
betrayed her. 

“There,” he said, pointing to the skeleton of the 
bird and the antique piece of furniture, “I hope your 
whim is gratified?” 

“Tt is, Ned,” she answered in a submissive tone ; 
“they are dear to my heart. for they are memorials 
of those it loved the best—my child and benefactress.” 

“Vastly complimentary to me,” growled her hus- 
band in a dissatisfied tone; but I shall take the 
liberty of ascertaining what it is which makes this 
memorial, as you call it, so dear to you.” He pointed, 
as he spoke, to the chair, 

Drawing from his pocket a sharp knife, he. 
despite the entreaties of poor Mabel, began to 
rip off the cover of needlework ; his impatience was 
too great to permit him to wait the more tedious pro- 
cess of drawing out the nails. 

“ You are wrong, Ned—indeed you are wrong,” she 
repeatedly exclaimed; “I have not a shilling con- 
cealed there,” 

“Tam not looking for money.” 

The heart of the faithful creature sank within her 

“ For what, then ?”’ she demanded. 

“For the proofs of a certain marriage,” replied the 
ruffian, coolly; ‘you can’t deceive me, Mabel. You 
would not have braved my anger, and quitted Border- 
cleugh, merely for an old chair, I know you too well 
for that!” he added, as he tore off the cover, 

Eagerly he examined the horsehair with which the 
cushion had been filled; but not ascrap of paper or 
parchment could he find. 

“Most likely it was in the desk!” he thought ; 
“T wish I could have obtained that desk, I am sure 
something of importance was contained in it.” 

It was a fortunate thing for his wife that this con- 
viction was so strongly rooted in his mind, as it pre- 
vented his resorting to more violent means of extort- 
ing the secret from her. Not that he had given upall 
hope of finding the proofs he sought for in the chair ; 
there was still a second cushion for him to examine—a 


long, narrow strip of needlework, which ran up the 
centre of the back, This was directly over the place 
in which the papers were concealed. 

The second cushion was ripped open with the same 
celerity as the first. The result was the same. A 
curse, indicating the bitter disappointment he experi- 
enced, broke from the lips of Ned. Mabel could not 
repress a sigh, which, slight as it was, her husband 
noticed, It seemed as if a weight was removed from 
her heart. 

“You think you have outwitted me,” he said ; “but 
you are mistaken, 
but I will discover the secret yet.” 

So saying, he left the room in search of a hammer ; 
for he did not wish the servants of the hotel to witness 
the violence he had been guilty of. 

His wife reflected for an instant; then, darting to 
the chair, secured the packet, which, in addition to the 
certificate of the marriage, contained several letters 
written by Mr. Stanley to Clara whilst waiting to 
embark for the colony where he had been promised an 
appointment. Carefully abstracting the former, 
which she concealed in her bosom, Mabel replaced the 
rest. 

“J will preserve it, for her child’s sake,” she mur- 
mured, “even at the hazard of my life. Ned has 
nearly broken the tie which binds me to him, A 
little more, and it is sundered for ever.” 

When her husband returned, he found her with the 
skeleton of Margaret’s bird in her hand, She was 
weeping over it. The sight almost disarmed his 
suspicion. 

“Tike you women,” he said, “ never happy unless you 
have some imaginary grief tolament over. One would 
think you found a pleasure in tears.” 

“They relieve the heart, Ned,” was the calm 
reply. 

The convict whistled, and began breaking the 
chair to pieces by means of the instrument he had 
sought. After afew blows the spring gave way, and 
the papers fell upon the floor. The fellow seized them 
with a yell of triumph, and withdrew to the window 
to examine their contents. : 

“Ned,” said his wife, placing her hand upon his 
arm, “do not read them. They are a sacred de- 

osit.” 

a Yes—yes! I know all about that.” 

“Placed there by the dead, and intended only for 
the eyes of her child. I have been a true and faith- 
ful wife to you—endured misery and poverty without 
repining—shared your evil fortunes. All I ask in re- 
turn is that you will permit me to restore those 
letters to the child of my murdered mistress,” 

“ Only letters?” growled the convict, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

“ Nothing more.” 

“But even they are worth something,” he replied, 
“ for they are addressed to Clara Briancourt by Mr. 
Stanley, as his wife.” 

“She was his wife ! ” exclaimed Mabel, indignantly; 
“his true and lawful wife.” 

“And you possess the proofs?” replied her 
husband ; “or at least know where to obtain them?” 
he added, his thoughts once more reverting to the 
desk, 

The faithful creature could not bring her lips to 
utter a lie—therfore she remained silent, 

“Come!” he continued, in a coaxing tone, “ where 
arethey? Don’t think I want to destroy them—but I 
feel hurt that you have a secret from me. Speak!” 
he added, furiously, seeing that his persuasion had ro 
effect, “or I'll wring it from your very heart.” 

He placed his hand upon her shoulder, and grasped 
it with savage violence. 

“For pity’s sake, Ned.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ Never,” replied Mabel, firmly ; “beat me; murder 
me, if you will; but never will I betray the trust 
reposed in me,” 

The worst passions of Ned’s nature were roused at 
being thus braved by the weak, timid woman whose 
spirit he imagined he had so completely crushed. 

“We shall see!” he said, catching up the 
hammer, : 

His wife sprang to the window, and dashed open the 
casement. It was market-day, and the street of the 
little village of Fulton was thronged by farmers and 
drovers. 

“TJ will not be murdered without resistance!” she 
said. “Raise but a hand; advance a step negrer, and 
I call for assistance. If too late to save, they will at 
least avenge me.” x 


Probably Ned thought so, too ; for although he stood | i. 


glaring upon her like some wild beast at bay, he made 
no further attempt at violence; but, casting the 
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weapon from him as if he mistrusted himself, he 


burst into a loud, affected laugh. 

“ What, in the fiend’s name, are you screeching there 
for?” he said ; “do you think I am jool enough to harm 
you? I only wanted to terrify you out of your 
obstinacy.” 

Mabel looked at him doubtfully. 

“ Come down,” he added, with forced calmness ; “ my 
passion is over. You know,” he muttered, as she 
slowly left the window, “ that my bark is worse than 
my bite. Wait till I get you to Bordercleagh,” he 
thought ; “you may scream and fret your heart out 
there.” 

During the rest of the day he remained gloomy and 
silent ; provoked no less by the obstinacy of his wife, 
as he termed it, than his own impetuous temper. 

‘Tell me one thing,” he said, after a pause ; “did 
you confide the papers I seek to the daughter of 
Nicholas Arden?” 

“Do not ask me, Ned,” replied his wife; “I can 
answer you nothing.” 

‘They are in tne desk,” said the convict to himself ; 
“ her very refusal convinces me. Whata fool I was 
not to have insisted upon having it!” 

And he sat sullenly revolving in his mind how to 
remedy the error which he had committed. About 
ten o'clock at night he left the inn, telling the land- 
lord that he should soon return, as he merely intended 
to call upon a friend in the neighbourhood. 

No sooner was she alone than Mabel, who had well 
considered her plans, locked the door of her chamber, 
to avoid interruption, and secreted the marriage certi- 
ficate where Ned would scarcely think of searching 
for it. She knew that if Ned’s suspicions were once 
aroused he would insist upon searching her person ; 
it was his violence she doubted, and not her own 
endurance to resist alike his entreaties or threats, 

“T cando no more !” she sighed, as she finished her 
task; “he will never suspect where I have hidden 
it. Heaven will in time complete its own good work, 
and send the means of conveying it to the child of my 
dead mistress. Perhaps,” she added, “her gentle spirit 
even now is watching over me; if so, may she hear 
the lips of her faithful Mabel repeat the vow, that no 
torture my husband can inflict—not even death itself 
—shall induce me to betray her confidence, or wrongs 


the orphan she confided to my care |” 


Conscious that she had taken every precaution in 
her power, with a clear breast and recovered tran- 
quillity, Mabel seated herself by the fire, to await the 
return of her husband. The village church had long 
struck the hour of midnight before he made his 
appearance._ 

Ned Cantor left the hotel without any settled pur- 
pose. He had a vague idea floating in his brain that 
he should not return without having ascertained some- 
thing respecting the contents of the desk which had 
so singularly attracted his attention—though how 
the knowledge was to be obtained puzzled him. 

“Tain’t a-going,” he muttered, as he approached 
the abbey, ‘‘to break into the place. No—no! I’m 
too wide awake for that game. And yet I don’t 
exactly see,” he said, in a tone of deliberation, at the 
same time scratching his gipsy locks, which already 
began to show signs of age, “how it is to be done 
without.” 

As we before stated, the wing of the mansion in 
which the unhappy Countess of Moretown was con- 
fined had been completely isolated from the rest of 
the building. It also contained the dressing-room 
and the suite of apartments formerly devoted to her 
use ; they were situated on the first floor. 

“That's the window,” he said, gazing wistfully 
upwards; “it wouldn’t be such a very hard 
matter.” 

Still he hesitated. His previous escapes from the 
hands of justice had made him cautious, Once or 
twice he was on the point of turning back, when the 
thought of the reward offered by Quirk and the hatred 
he felt towards the Briancourts restrained him. 

“T ain’t a coward!” he said, working himself up to 
the necessary resolution ; “andif Iam suspected, or 
even taken, my lord would not dare to appear against 
me—lI know too much for that.” 

This last reflection determined him. Placing his 
hands on the deeply-carved mullions and stonework, 
he raised himself by slow and painful efforts to the 
level of the window, pausing between whiles to draw 
his breath. A blow of his fist shattered one of the 
panes of glass; the sound of the falling fragments 
startled him, and he almost let go his hold. 

“ Whew,” he muttered, ‘what a fool Iam!” 

Ned next introduced his arm and undid the fasten- 
ing, then drew himself into the room, 

“Tt’s no use shrinking now?” he thought, adding 


something about the old proverb, of its being quite as 
advisable to be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

Whilst groping round the room in search of the 
desk, the ruffian was alarmed by a light suddenly 
streaming through the crevices of the door. He 
listened, and distinctly heard a footfall in the pas- 
sage. What wasto be done? There was no place in 
the room in which he could hide. With terrible 
determination he drew a sharp clasp-knife from his 
pocket. 

A nervous movement shook his iron frame as he 
heard a key applied to the lock of thedoor. Probably 
it was the wrong key—for an attempt was made to 
turn it several times, and it was with some difficulty 
withdrawn. 

Ned Cantor breathed more freely. 

Suddenly he recollected having noticed, during his 
visit in the morning, a door opposite the one through 
whose interstices the light still continued to stream— 
the key had been left in it. Turning to it with a 
strong grasp, the convict found himself in a dark 
passage. 

“Tf he follows mehere,” he said, “let him look to 
it—it’s my last hiding-place.” 

. With his left hand he firmly held the door, while 
his right hand still continued to grasp the clasp-knife. 

Presently he heard the door of the dressing-room 
open, and some one cautiously enter. Silently crouch- 
ing on his knees, Ned Cantor placed his eye to the 
keyhole, and recognised in the intruder no other than 
Dr. Briard. 

“The rascally Frenchman!” he muttered ; “the 
pitiful sneak! does he think to outwit me? Curse 
me if he does—it’s hurtful to my feelin’s, Had he 
been a regular crack, I shouldn’tso much have minded 
it.” 

Presently he saw the charlatan retreat, carrying 
the desk under hisarm. Fortunately, he was so laden 
with that and the lamp, that he neglected to lock the 
door after him. 

The convict was one of those men whom disappoint- 
ment or opposition only make more dogged and 
resolute. In an instant he made up his mind to follow 
him: he felt as if he had been robbed. 

With the stealthiness of the wild cat, he pursued the 
footsteps of the retreating man through the suite of 
rooms and down the great staircase, which wound 
round the great hall of the abbey. 

When about half-way down, he heard a light foot- 
step behind him. He paused to listen : all was still. 
The light suddenly disappeared—for Briard had crossed 
the hall and entered his own room, 

He was not mistaken. The footsteps which pursued 
him were those of the prisoner, Alice. The passage 
in which Ned had taken refuge communicated with 
her apartments: her quick ear had heard the unbolt- 
ing of the door of communication, and, impelled 
by the natural desire of liberty, the victim of tyranny 
and persecution had made a desperate effort to escape 
from her unprincipled gaolers. 

No sooner had Dr. Briard discovered the will of the 
dead miser, than a smile of intense satisfaction curled 
his withered lips: it was wealth—independence, The 
dream of his life was about to be gratified. 

In the midst of his triumph, a cloak which Ned 
Cantor had found hanging in the hall was suddenly 
thrown over the head of the charlatan, who, being a 
powerful man, struggled violently: in his efforts to 
free himself from the strong grasp of the convict, the 
lamp became upset, and the only light in theroom was 
from the fire which blazed cheerfully in the grate, 

The cries of Dr. Briard became terrific. 

“ Silence,” whispered Ned, “or I'll send my knife 
through your withered carcase.” 

This threat, so far from silencing the prisoner, only 
alarmed him the more, and his cries were repeated 
with greater vehemence.: 

Bells were heard ringing in the upper rooms of the 
house. 

The convict knew not what to do—he had ad- 
vanced too far to retreat—the fierce passions of his 
nature were aroused. With a bitter curse, he raised 
his hand to strike the struggling victim, when a low, 
gentle voice exclaimed : 

*¢ Thou shalt do no murder !’” 

Ned looked up, and beheld, in the uncertain light of 
the room, a thin, phantom-looking figure standing 
between him and the door; it was Alice. At the 
moment of quitting her chamber she had thrown a 
large white veil over her head to guard against the 
night air; it fell in distinct folds around her person 
and gaveitan unearthly appearance. 

Like most men who are irreligious the convict 
possessed a great amount of superstition. With a yell 
of terror he-sprang through one of the large French 


windows which opened into the park, shattering both 
glass and frame, and with the swiftness of a deer 
directed his steps towards the north wood. 

The voices of the domestics were now heard calling 
to each other. For a few moments Alice stood 
irresolute, ‘To escape at the present moment she felt 
was impossible; by regaining her chamber un- 
perceived she might possibly at a more favourable 
period evade her gaolers. 

As she was about to quit the room her eye rested on 
the fragments of the broken desk and the will, which 
still lay undisturbed upon the table. Hastily seizing 
the latter, she disappeared before Dr. Briard had dis- 
engaged himself from the cloak Ned Cantor had so 
cleverly caught him in. 

The presence of five or six of the male servants 
of the abbey who entered the room not only 
relieved Dr. Briard from his fears for his personal 
safety, but restored to him his presence of mind. His 
first care was to search for the will—we need not say 
that it was gone, 

The charlatan gnashed his teeth with rage and dis- 
appointed cupidity. 

“What is the matter?’’ clamorously demanded the 
domestics, who, having been suddenly aroused from 
their beds, were scarcely yet awake. 

“The house has been robbed—a paper—documents 
of immense importance to the earl have been ab- 
stracted! The thief cannot be far off.” 

“But how did he get in?” inquired the old foot- 
man, James. 

The doctor pointed to the window. 

“A hundred pounds,” he said, “if you overtake 
him.” 

Two of the grooms, active young fellows, sprang 
upon the lawn: one took the path leading to the 
lodge, the other directed his steps towards the north 
wood: he had not proceeded many yards before he 
encountered one of the under-keepers. 

“ Have you seen anyone?” he demanded. 

“Some fellow passed me, bounding along like a 
deer,” replied the man; “I fancied that it was——” 

“Tt was a thief!” exclaimed the groom, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘ The house has been broken into, and I do 
not know what value has not been taken.” 

With a loud ery he recalled his companion, who 
was not yet out of hearing, and all three continued the 
pursuit, 

It was not long before Ned Cantor became aware 
that he was followed—for the servants, in the hope of 
alarming any of the other keepers who might be on 
their rounds, kept shouting from time to time; it 
served, also, to cheer them on in the chase, 

The convict was no longer a young man; time was 
when he could have distanced the swiftest of them, 
with a shorter start than he had set off with ; his 
breath began to fail him, and he felt the heavy drops 
of perspiration standing on his brow. 

“T¢ will never do,” he thought, “to be taken.” 
Not that he feared much for the consequences—he 
trusted to the hold he possessed over the earl too well 
for that—but his pride wasatstake. Had he been 
pursued by only one, he would have stood his ground 
and struggled for freedom manfully. The different 
directions from which the cries proceeded assured him 
that several had joined in the chase, 

“T will baffle them yet,” he muttered, “ or my name 
is not Ned Cantor.” 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140,) 
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She: ‘‘ And wo shall have a carriage after we 
are married, George?” 

He: “‘Oertainly, Maud dear, if your father is 
willing ——” 
She (interrupting): ‘‘ Why, of course he will 

C..7 

He (continuing): ‘‘To pay for it.” 


——0'—— 


Mr. Suburb (to our Chief Editor): ‘‘ Well, I was 
never more surprised in my life. I had a long and 
serious talk with a gentleman whom I met in the 
train, and who do you think he was?” 

Editor: ‘‘ Give it up.” 

“He was Mr. Button-buster, one of your chief 
humorists.” 

‘“What about him ?” 

‘‘Why, he didn’t crack a joke all the time we 
were together.” 

‘“*No wonder, his jokes are worth a sovereign 
apiece.” ; 
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Tux ist of J anuary Lord Mayor’s Show has been 
abolished in Dublin. 


yee 


M. Gounop is said to be going blind through 
overwork, and his physician gives him no hope of 
recovery. 


LAKE SUPERIOR is335 miles in length ; itsgreatest 
breadth is 160 miles; mean depth, 688 feet ; eleva- 
tion, 827 feet; and area, 82,000 square miles. 


Ir is stated that since last October in addition to 
the ordinary cremation in France more than 4,614 
bodies haye been sent from the hospitals to be 
cremated. 


THE representation to the House of Commons, as 
now constituted, consists of 495 members for 
England and Wales, 72 for Scotland, and 103 for 
Ireland, making a total of 670. 


THE evening classes conducted by the School 
Board for London are becoming more appreciated 
every session. The average number of pupils on 
the rolls in the first term, which ended at Christ- 
mas last, was upwards of 20,000. 

New YEARS DrnneR To Horsts.—A New 
Year’s dinner was given to all the animals in the 
Home of Rest for Horses at Acton on New Year’s 
Day through the kindness of one of the subscribers, 
who sent a special donation for the purpose. The 
meal consisted of carrots, apples, bread, and sugar. 


MiInE EXPLosions 1n 1891.—Nearly 700 lives 
were lost by mine explosions last year in Hurope 
and America. There were 12 in British mines, 
causing 37 deaths, which is the smallest number 

et recorded. During the past eleven years there 

aye been 257 explosions, resulting in 1,698 
deaths. 


Wits do not require stamping; the usual 
stumbling-block of a self-prepared will is the 
attestation clause. If this is complied with 
correctly, i.e, signed by the testator in the 
presence of his witnesses (independent witnesses), 
and by them in the presence of each other, and of 
the testator also, no possible difficulty should arise. 


GorGEous TURBANS For InDIA.—The Queen is 
80 favourably impressed with the picturesque 
turbans worn by her own Mussulman attendants 
that she has requested Lord Lansdowne to restore 
the old-fashioned Oriental head-dress whenever 
practicable. In accordance with this intimation, 
the hideous caps of the Viceroy’s bodyguard have 
been replaced by gorgeous turbans of red, dark 
blue, and gold. 


Sap Errects or UNEXPECTED Goop FortTuUNE. 
—Patrick Donnelly, farmer, of Tullyvallen, county 
Armagh, one of the legatees of the miser, James 
Murphy, who died on Christmas Day of starvation, 
although possessed of wealth amounting to 
between £30,000 and £40,000, has become de- 
ranged in consequence of coming into such wealth, 
and was recently committed to the Armagh 
Lunatic Asylum. Two other legatees aré also in 
a very excited state over their good luck. 

A “Port LAUREATE” WHO COULD NEITHER 
READ NoR WriTE.—An interestixg figure recently 
died at the Scilly Isles in the person of one Robert 
Maybe, at the age of eighty-two years. His ac- 
complishments were in the line of ‘Poet Close,” 
and he has been termed ‘‘The Poet Laureate of 
Scilly.” He could neither read nor write, but he 
composed a good deal of poetry by dictating it. He 
had a memory which Macaulay might have envied. 
If a book were read to him twice or three times he 
could repeat nearly the whole of it without assist- 
ance. The merest outline of an incident would 
draw from him a set of verses, which he sold in 
broadsheet form at a penny each, 


United Kingdom, 


Ir is estimated that 19} stone is the ordinary 
total weight carried by an English trooper’s horse. 


Ir has been found by actual measurement that 
the pouch of a pelican will hold six gallons of 
water. 


Avr the General Post Office about 2,300 parcels 
are posted on an ordinary day, but on December 
23rd the number reached 6,400. 


THE majority of recent calculations of the sun’s 
pace place it at about forty miles per second, or 
nearly three thousand times as fast as an express 
train, 


Prince Oscar of Sweden, who married Miss 
Ella Munck some two years age, leads a very 
serene existence with the woman of his choice, 
whom to wed he gaye up all rights to the throne. 

TE year that has just ended will always be re- 
membered as a périod of liquidation, of bad busi- 
ness, reducticn of expenditure, restriction of 
transactions in most markets, and contraction of 
trade generally. 

THE GROWTH OF SALMon.—Harl Breadalbane 
has been trying an experiment to ascertain the 
growth of salmon in land-locked water, the result 
being that a fish planted two and a half years ago 
was caught last November; it weighed just 14 lbs. 


A CHICAGO company which makes a speciality of 
manufacturing sermons claims to have on its rolls 
the names of 1,000 clergymen whom it regularly 
supplies with sermons, including ‘‘a New York 
minister who gets £2,000 a year.” The charge is 
only 48. a week. 


THE Government of Liberia has found the 
temperance societies to be somewhat of a nuisance. 
These societies, established in 1884, gained so much 
influence that they fairly compelled the Govern- 
ment to impose upon spirits an import tax which 
was practically prohibitory. A similar nuisance in 
this country, we fancy, would be welcomed. 


A Mriyine Sprorre.—An alarming develop- 
ment of ghostly enterprise is reported from the 
Anaconda Copper Mine. <A spectre has appeared 
in the lower levels of the mine, where his presence 
is proving as great an obstruction to business as a 
visitation of firedamp. The miners declare that it 
is the spirit of their late foreman, basing their con- 
jecture upon the ghost’s familiarity with his new 
quarters. However this may be, the works are 
virtually at astandstill, owing to the alarm created 
by his presence; and the position is becoming so 
critical that the company may find it necessary, 
as a last resource, to offer a large reward to any- 
body who will rid their property of the ghostly 
trespasser. 


ELLEN TrRRY AND HER DRessEs.—Miss Ellen 
Terry, though by no means a dressmaker’s tyrant 
where her stage robes are concerned, is yery 
particular about having them. ‘‘composed and 
executed ”’ exactly according to her cwn ideas and 
ideals. The magnificent costume of cloth of steel, 
the golden roses of which have. been embroidered 
under Miss Carr’s direction at the Chiswick School 
of Arts and Crafts in Bedford Park, did not exactly 
represent the State costume of Queen Katherine as 
Miss Terry has it in her mind, hence the dress, 
which is a magnificent specimen of the embroiderer’s 
art, was returned to the school after its first com- 
pletion. The reason was not that the embroidery 
had not been executed according to orders, but 
something else about the dress was not satisfactory, 
and in the alterations slight changes and additions 
of the art needlework were required. The rich 
grey train forms a splendid contrast to the rich 
green velvet and the delicate dainty pink and blue 
embroidered flowers of the skirt. | 
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THERE are over a thousand chess cluba in the 


Dr. Barnarpo at Christmas posted a 
communications appealing for help. 


THERE are more than twenty times as many 


Germans in England as there ard Englishmen in — 


i 
i 


Germany. 


AmoncG the Beethoven relics collected. for the if 


museum at Bonn are the ear trumpots made for the 
deaf composer by Maelzel, the inyentor of the 
metronome. 


WHITE TAR is one of the latest inventions or 
discoveries. It will not become soft under the 


gun’s rays in any climate, and is expected to be used ~~ 


largely in calking the deck seams of fine yachts. 

Lonpon Poverry.—There is more poverty in 
proportion to population in the district lying 
between Blackfriars and Woolwich than at the 
Hast-end ; while the highest percentage of poverty 
in small areas is also to be found south of the 
Thames. 


Frnz Kyirrine Worr.—Very delicate and 
beautiful knitting work has been produced by the 
women of the Shetland Islands. ~ A long shawl 
that weighed only two ounces and three-quarters 
was sold last year for £15, The finest wool is said to 
be obtained by rueing—pulling out the fleece by the 
root from the liye sheep. 


: ; > ane 
THE Sun’s Errrct on Toous.—It is not gene- 
8' 


rally known that the light of the sun and moon 
exercise a deleterious effect on edge tools. 
Knives, drills, scythes, and sickles assume a blue 
colour if they are exposed for some time to the 
light and heat of the sun : the sharp edge disappears 
and the tool is rendered absolutely useless until it 
is retempored. 


FATAL CoLLision witH A SpARRow.—A corre- 
spondent writes to the “‘ Field,” stating that a little 


while ago his sons were playing ‘‘I spy” in the - — 


garden, when one of them, running violently 
round a corner of the house, met a sparrow flyin 
in the opposite direction. The bird struck the 
bridge of the boy’s nose, making a little hole with 
the ea of its beak, and then fell to the ground 
dead. 


OREMATION IN FRANcE.—A report has lately 
been drawn up on the subject of cremation in 
France. Although strictly forbidden by the 
Catholic priests, cremation has nevertheless of late 
made considerable progress; the total number 
cremated being about 150, while in 1889 the num- 
ber was only 49. The cost of the operation in 
France is exceedingly slight, the total expenses 
only amounting to 31if. 60c. 


Exxorrico Raitways ror Lonpon.—The com- 

arative success of the existing electric railway in 
Rondon has evidently given an impetus to the 
movement for providing still further means of 
locomotion of a similar kind. For consideration 
during the forthcoming session of Parliamen 
there are no fewer than five Bills which propose 
either the construction of new electric railways or 
the extension of lines already authorised. 


Exxctrio Licur ror Surps.— Arrangements 
have just been completed at Devonport for lighting 
the ships under construction by electricity. The 
system has been in vogue for some years at Ports- 
mouth, but has never previously been introduced 
at Devonport, whilst at Chatham it was tried and 
abandoned, owing, it is stated, to the expense. 
On board the Edgar at Devonport a portabledynamo 
engine and boiler has been placed, which is capable 
of lighting 360 lamps. The cost of such lighting 
is estimated at £2 a day. 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 


which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 


last page but one. 
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Moments with the Laiwers. 


wn 
We have made arrangements witha City firm of solicitors to reply to all 


uestions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
quiry coupon accompanies each question, All replies will be forwarded by 


PLL LLL LL LLL LLL LILLY 


; Lrg to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 


column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


ArTHuR.—There are only certain contracts in 
respect of which an infant can be made liable. In 
the case you mention, if the wife of your friend 
(who, it is stated, is an infant), purchases clothing 
suitable, if necessary, for her station in life, your 
friend will be liable on the contract to pay for same. 
The question ‘‘ What are necessaries?” is, how- 
ever, ono of fact, and is a relative expression to be 
construed according to the infant’s age, state, and 
degree. The principle on which the law affecting 
this subject rests is, that generally speaking an 
infant is incapable of entering into any contract, 
however reasonable it may be, on account of the 
supposed incompetency of an infant to protect his 
bo her own interests; but in the case of all contracts 
for that which is necessary according to the 
above rule, the law permits binding contracts to be 
made with infants; otherwise they might be pre- 
cluded from obtaining that which is necessary to 
keep body and soul together. 


aid 


J. T.—The fact that your rent 1s im arrears 
does not constitute a valid reason for the refusal 
on the part of your landlord to accept your notice 
to quit. A landlord’s rights to levy a distress on 
his tenant’s goods for the rent are generally 
sufficient to secure him. 


HovsEHOLDER.—An agreement for a lease for 
however long a term need not be under seal; that 
is, it need not be by deed, but it must, of course, 
be in writing and signed by the parties, and duly 
stamped asalease. But a document, purporting 
to be a lease for a term of years exceeding three, is 
void unless it is under seal. Whether the document 
is under seal or not, it makes no difference as to 

the stamp duty, as it must be stamped as a lease, 
the amount of which depends on the rent and the 
number of years the lease is for. 


H. W. H. D.—A, when seventeen years old, 
marries B, a young lady of the same age, without 
their respective parents’ consent. They never lived 
together, and soon after the marriage the lady dis- 
appeared and has not been heard of for eight years. 
Can A marry again? So far as the Criminal Law 
is concerned he may, because the presumption is 
that B is dead after the lapse of seven years from 
the time when she was last heard of; so that, 
although B appeared again after A’s remarriage, 
and the latter might be charged with bigamy, it is 
not at all likely he would be convicted. But, on the 
other hand, if it should be shown subsequently that 
B was alive when A married, the second marriage 
would, of course, be a nullity, and the children (if 
any) illegitimate. There isno way of putting an 

end to the marriage on the facts as stated. 


C. B.—There is land in England held on the 
peculiar tenure of ‘‘ Borough-English,” by virtue 
of which on the death of the owner or the tenant, 
as he is called, it descends to the youngest son of 
the tenant instead of the eldest. The tenure is, of 
course, very old, and its origin, as usually ex- 
plained, is not creditable to the ancient feudal 
lord. Some of the land comprised in the manor of 
Ealing is, to our own knowledge, held on this 
tenure, and the rule of descent we have stated 
applies to-day as much as it did centuries ago. 


HymeEn.—The shortest notice is in the case of a 
marriage by license, one day’s notice only being 
required, and costing £2 17s. In tho case of a 
marriage without license a twenty-one days’ notice 
is required, and costs 9s. 6d. The notice of marriage 
must be posted in the registry oflice in the district 

-in which the parties reside. When they live in 
different districts the notice must be posted in each 
‘district, but the marriage can take place at either 
office,” 


STUDENTS AND REVOLUTION. 


A few weeks ago several students of tho Russian 
universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow sent a 
long letter to one of tne London newspapers, in 
which they gave some of the reasons why the 
Russian students oppose their Government, and 
are easily persuaded to revolt against it. 

They showed that the Government discourages 
the broadest education, and looks upon the uni- 
versities mainly as training-schools for submissive 
officials. They also testified to their hatred of 
the tyranny of the Czar and his agents, and their 
desire for a more liberal and tolerant system of 
government, 

It is a noteworthy fact, indeed, that the students 
in all the Russian universities and gymnasia are, 
and have long been, imbued with a spirit of revolt. 
It is well known that many of them have joined 
the Nihilists, and that many more sympathise with 
the efforts of revolutionists to overthrow the iron 
autocracy of the Czars. 

But this is not a peculiar feature of Russian 
student life alone. In almost every European 
continental country the same fact has again and 
again appeared in history. The students of the 
great English universities seem to be the only 
exception to the rule. The undergraduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge have always been ardently 
loyal to ‘‘ the altar and the throne.”’ The students 
of Oxford welcomed Charles I. when he was driven 
from London. They have always been Tory in 
party politics. 

The contrary has been the case with the students 
who have swarmed in the University of Paris and 
the College of France. It was there that Abelard 
and Calvin found their most eager disciples. Re- 
formers, whether in religion or politics, have always 
found their warmest welcome in the great institu- 
tions of learning in Paris. 

Therein, too, the revolutionists of a century ago 
found brave and ardent adherents. The university 
and the college sent out many a young foe of the 
monarchy, many a hot-headed champion of the 
republic, 

In Germany it is notably the fact that the great 
mass of the students have for centuries been sym- 
pathisers with the revolution and democratic ideas. 
Some of the German universities have sent, as 
deputies to the Parliaments, professors of the most 
advanced political ideas. Itis said that the practice 
of duelling is winked &t by the authorities of the 
German universities, because it diverts the minds 
of the students from dangerous political thinking 
and acting. 

Socialism, however, is popular at the German 
universities, and the deputies from them to the 


national Parliament are almost always Liberals or 


Radicals. 

The same revolutionary spirit has often appeared 
in the universities and colleges of Spain and Italy. 
When, in his younger days, the great Spanish 
orator, Oastelar, led a revolt in the streets of 
Madrid against the monarchy, he was followed by 
a large number of the students of the university who 
had listened to his teachings as a professor. 

Afterwards, when the throne of Isabella was over- 
turned, it was the Madrid students who rallied to 
the revolutionary standard of Pim and Serrano. 
There is little doubt that the mass of the Madrid 
students are Republicans to-day, and would rise 
in defence of that cause should an opportunity 
occur. 

In Italy the universities haye for centuries been 
the centres of liberal ideas in politics. Among 
Garibaldi’s redshirts were not a few students from 
Padua and other ancient universities. When the 
Austrians held possession of a part of Italy, they 
found the students the most troublesome of all 
classes to keep in submission, and Victor Em- 
manuel had in them powerful supporters and 
defenders when he undertook to secure Italian 
unity under his crown. 


—_—_—_>——__——. 


Rosalind: ‘‘ Are you engaged already P” 
Beatrice: ‘No, but I’m ready to be engaged.” 


SPELLING VAGARIES. 


Some compositor, disgusted with the inconsis« 
tencies of English orthography, has been at the 
pains to construct the following elaborate travesty. 
The ingenious reader can lengthen it at his own 
pleasure. 

“A rite suite little boy, thee sun of a grate 
kernel, with a rough around his neck, flue up thee 
rode as quick asa dear. After a thyme he stopped 
at a gnu house and wrung the belle. His tow 
hurt hymn, and he kneaded wrest. He was too 
tired to rase his fare pail face. A feint mown of 
pene rows from his lips. The made who herd the 

elle was about to pair a pare, but she through it 
down and ran with awl her mite, for fear her 
guessed wood knot weight. Butt, when she saw 
the little won, tiers stood in her ayes at the site. 
‘Ewe poor deer! Why dew you lye hear. Are 
yew dyeing?’ ‘ Know,’ he said, ‘I am feint.’ She 
boar him in her alms, as she aught, two a rheum 
where he mite bee quiet, gave him bred and meet, 
held a cent bottle under his knows, untide his choler, 
rapped hymn up warmly, gave him a suite drachm 
from a yiol, till at last he went fourth as hail as a 
young hoarse.” 


—_+—__. 


Among the ‘‘hundred best books” the pocket. 
book ranks first. If it is sufficiently robust there 
will be no difficulty in selecting the other ninety- 
nine, 

—0:——- 

Soberly : ‘‘ Your wife, sir, seems to be a person 
of very lucid speech.” 

Sageman: ‘Yes, her speech is so perpetually 
loos-ed that I often pray for its abatement.” 


rae 


‘*Go to the proprietor and tell him to make my 
bill out properly, and write ‘omelette’ with two 
‘t’s’ and not one.” 

‘“<Tt is all right now, sir,”’ said the waiter on hia 
return; ‘‘omelete, one shilling; two teas, two 
shillings.” 


Sa 


Intrepid Widow (speaking of conundrums) : 
‘‘Mr. Slocum, here’s a good one—‘ Why is tho 
letter D like a wedding-ring ?’ ” ; 

Procrastinating Bachelor: ‘‘ Oh, I’m no good at 
conundrums.” 

I. W.: ‘You give it up? Why, because we 
can’t be wed without. See?” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rete for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisers if threerence extra is anclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for thts column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Lepartment of SPAR® MOMENTS, 12 und 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.C. Trade advertisements can only be inserted on the cover, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STAMPS.—75 foreign stamps, inclujing 4 Japan, Mexico, 
Mauritius. Cape. United Siates, Bu'garia, Jamaica, &c., free 34u. 
—D. 8 Wrycroft, St. Neots, Hunts 

100 foreign stamps, all diff-rent, sent on receipt of 100, all 
different.— W., 50, Lansdowne-road, Dublin, 

1,300 mixed foreign stamps, 5s.. post free; a great bargain; 
giving up collecting —T. T. D., Exchange Department, SPARK 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, H.C. 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection. collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—_ Address, “F. J, S..” Exchange Department, SPARH 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lave, London. No dealers. 

Gratis! Three rare stamps to applicants for approval sheets, 
Same with my 1s. ld. packet—100 Salvador, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, British Bechuanaland, Nicaragua, rare British Colonials, 
&c.—Alfred Buckley, Inkerman-street, Luton. Q 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Splendid combined air and saloon 
gun (convertible); equal new every respect ; cost 35s. ; sell 228.5 
carriage paid with 500 slugs. Also saloon gun (No. 3), with 100 
shot and ball cartridges, 19s., carriage paid. Approval on either 
willingly. Particulars sent—T. Macrory, Castlerock, London- 
derry. 

Bargains.—Handsome, beavy, hall-marked, silver curb Albert, 
8s. 9d. Silver Seal, 33. 6d. Silver studs and links, 5s. Gold 
horseshoe scarfpin, 6s. Opera-glasses, 6s, Gentleman’s solid 
silver watch, splendid timekeeper, uvsoiled, 183. 6d.; worth 
dovble. Ebony stick, with hall-marked silver-chased handle, 
7s, 64,—Cowen, Wynn-street, Birmingham. 

Negro stump speech, new, a speciality for amateurs, suitable for 
concerts, entertainments, or social gatherings; will keep an 
audience screaming for about 15 minutes.—Seven penny stamps 
and envelope sddressed O, C. O., Exchange Department, SPARB 
MoMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, E,0. 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiquities, 
Dispersing collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free.—Philip 
Whiteway, Poste Restante, Cairo, Egypt, (5) 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


floments fith ve Evitor, 


we 
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L. R. And Orners.—The ‘‘a’s” and “‘t’s” in 
the notice at the end of chapter LXII. are to be 
counted, and included in that chapter. 

~ * 


* 

SEVERAL correspondents haye written, asking us 
to furnish them with the name and address of the 
writer who opened the discussion in No. 160, on 
‘Ts Marriage Dying Out”? These requests, we 
regret, we are unable to comply with, it being 
against our rules to give the addresses of corre- 
spondents who may write tous; such particulars 
being given to usin strict confidence. 

* * 


* 
F, B.—The ‘‘t” in both the words ‘“‘them” and 
“ Briancourt’”’ is to be counted. 


* 

Kine Sotomon.—Quite so; but we hope you 

will enjoy it nevertheless. | 
* 

P. R. H. (Birmingham) writes :—Allow me to 
congratulate you on the great improvement you 
have made in the present issue (No. 161), and 
which, I feel sure, will meet with due reward. 
Your paper will, I am certain, hold its own against 
all comers, as the public cannot fail to appreciate 
your endeavours to place before them a sensible 
and interesting paper. I shall always be pleased 
to enlist new readers amongst -my friends and 
acquaintances, and if all regular readers would do 
likewise it would soon necessitate an increase in 
your staff, and cause your coffers to overflow (un- 
less they are of enormous capacity). The plate is 
very well executed, and I consider it worth 
a good frame. Wishing you continued health and 
prosperity. P.S.—Our town’s mottois ‘‘ Forward”; 
yours appears to be the same. 

* 

The above is only one out of dozens of similar 
letters which we’ have received ; we may, therefore, 
safely conclude that the change in SPARE 
MoMENTs is generally appreciated. We are glad 
it this is the case, as we had serious misgivings 
that the taking off of the cover would bring us 
many indignant letters from readers who had 
become accustomed to it. It is generally under- 
stood that the cover of a journal keeps the paper 
clean. That is so, of course. With this desire 
in view we have so arranged the advertise- 
ments that the last page, when folded, may 
take the place of the fourth page of the 
cover and thus still keep the reading pages 
clean for binding. Readers who bind their numbers 
can, if they like, haye the whole of the advertise- 
ment pages extracted by notifying the binder 
accordingly, as they are paged separately and do not 
interfere in any way with the reading matter, 

* * 


* 
_ 8. C. (St. Leonard’s).—Your advertisements were 
inserted in the last issue. 
* * 

Puiip.—A_ recipe for “removing tattoo marks 
‘was given in No. 17 of SPARE Moments, which we 
can send you, post free, for threepence in stamps. 

* © 


* 

D. V. G.—Glad you like the ‘Race for 
Wealth” ; it will be issued in volume form im- 
mediately it has run through these pages. You 
are under a misapprehension regarding our 
issuing ‘‘Minnigrey” in separate form; we 
never announced that we should do so, though 
it will doubtless be published in a volume after- 
wards. The author you ask about died in 
February, 1890, at Plattsburg, New York, at the 
age of eighty-six. 

esd 
H. 0. (Queen Victoria-street).—‘‘ Yes,” ‘to all 


your questions. 
*** 


* 

F. E. (St. Luke’s Hospital).—We do not under- 
take the binding of copies for readers; any book- 
binder would, however, bind them up for you for 
about half-a-crown. Cases to take twenty-six 
numbers are issued from these offices. at is, each, 
post free 1s. 3d. 


©. P. (Shepherd’s-bush).— Yours is the first 
letter we have received since we added the cover to 
Spare Moments complaining that the coloured 
paper tended to injure the eyesight. 
you will now have no cause for grievance, for by 
this time you will have seen that the cover has 
been removed, because it was found that by a 
little extra expense and the remoyal of the cover, 
we could give four pages more reading—of much 
more importance to readers than a coloured wrapper 
full of advertisements could possibly be. 


SuBscrrbeR.—They were probably luminous 
meteors, or shooting stars. Star showers occur in 
January, July, August, November and December. 

* * 


* 

A READER asks our adyice under the following 
circumstances. He has been a railway porter for 
the past two years, and according to the rules of 
the company by whom he is employed, he is now 
entitled to an advance of a shilling per week 
in his wages. This advance he applied for, 
but it was refused by the company on the 
ground that ‘‘A Reader” does not work hard 
enough. ‘‘A Reader,” however, believes that 
the real reason is because his foreman 
is jealous of him and desires to bring about his 
dismissal, for which purpose he has probably sent 
in a false report regarding his work. ‘A Reader” 
adds: ‘“‘Itis my opinion that I know too much 
for him. Shall I give notice or continue at my 
present wage P””——It is difficult to advise without 
having before us the foreman’s view of the matter. 
We would strongly urge our correspondent not 
to throw himself out of a situation, as he .would 
perhaps have great difficulty in obtaining another. 
If ‘‘A Reader’s” statement is correct, he certainly 
seoms to haye been harshly dealt with. Under all 
the circumstances we think his best plan would 
be to try and piease his foreman in every way, and 
to bear in mind that whatever knowledge he 
possesses regarding his superior is best kept to 
himself. Doubtless ho will then soon get his 
advance. 

aki 

F. W. F. writes calling our attention to the 
omission, in our notice of Mr. Geo. R. Sims, of 
that popular writer’s first dramatic adyenture— 
“‘Crutch and Toothpick ”’—performed at the Soho 
Theatre (late Miss Keeley’s), where the famous 
Mrs. Bloomer used to exhibit and lecture on her 
costume. It must haye been an oversight on the 
part of the writer of the biography, who always 
makes it a rule to mention the earliest efforts of 
his ‘‘subjects,” though the limited space at his 
disposal prevents him from enumerating the whole 
of their productions. 


is ; 
W. H.—You could not hope to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of French without a master. We 
adviso you to jom an evening class at some 
institute—say the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Aldersgate-street, or at one of its 
branches. 
ss 
H. B. (Holloway).—The ten-dollar note of the 
Confederate States of America is of no yalue, 
except to a collector of such curios. 
* * 


Py He (Brookfield).—The circulars you mention 
were not sent by us. Thanks for kind wishes. 


M. M. (Dalmeny).—We cannot, without first 
seeing your original jokes, tell you what we should 
pay forthem. Send them on, and if they pass the 
eagle eye of our Joke Editor, and we use them, we 
will remuneratée you. 

* * 
* 

N. 8. C.—We are very careful to admit none but 
genuine adyertisers into our pages, but we cannot 
assume any responsibility in connection therewith. 
If you have reason to be dissatisfied with any goods 
advertised in SPARE Moments, please let us know, 
and we will: cause enquiries to be made. We are 
glad you think the picture, ‘‘Idle Moments,” is 
prettier than either of the others. There are still a 
few on hand. If any of your customers wish to 
secure a copy, they should order at once, 


However, ’ 


* * 


* 

Merra.—The wealthiest class in the United 
States is considered to be vastly richer than the 
wealthiest class in Great Britain. The average 
annual income of the richest 100 Englishmen is 
about £90,000; but the average annual income of 
the richest 100 Americans cannot be less than 
£240,000. 


* * 
* 


HArrRy has come to the conclusion that he will 
“look himself out a wife” (what a commercial 
way of putting it!); at the eame time he is deter- 
mined not to have one older than himself. He 
falls in loye—thinks he is suited, the lady is all 
that could be desired, smiles on his suit; but— 
awful discovery !—the fact crops up that she is 
older than he by ‘‘two or three years!” ‘What 
is to be done?” is ‘‘Harry’s” question. Done? 
Why, forego the determination, and marry the 
lady. What, after all, are “two long years”? To 
lose your love for so small a span would show that 
yous two long ears, or ought to have, as sureas 

stles. ‘ 


* * 4q 
* a 
AmatTEuR AuTHOoR.—It is impossible to answer 
your queries satisfactorily without knowing more 
of the circumstances of the case. The unlimited 
sale of copyright debars the author from any 
future adyantagein his work. It may beeminently 
successful; it may be an utter failure—the pub- 
lisher accepts the risk. You had best send your 
story to a publisher, who will look over it, and if 
he considers it valuable. offer such terms as appear 
to him consistent. Whether you accept those 
terms it will be for you to decide. A publisher will 
also give you an estimate of the cost of bringing 
out the book, if you are inclined to do so on your 
own responsibility. 


ie) Pare Moments; 


GoW +4 WITH ALL. THE MOST INTERESTING = 4 
CS © AUTHORS + AND + PUBLICATIONS « IN+ THE + WORLD + 


Can now be forwarded post free to any 
part of the World on the following terms 
prepaid :— 
Ae NOBLES: \..2:)) seeidese 
6 


”» eee see eee 


6s. 6d. 
33. 3d. 
4 Tce eerie Bas 
The postage on each copy haying been 
reduced to a halipenny. 
All letters and remittances to be sent 
to the offices of SPARE Moments, 12 and 
13, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 
Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India :—Wheeler and Co., _ 
Bombay, ete. For the Cape of Good 
Hope :—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 
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Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Co,, at the f 
Otfices of SPARE MoMbEN'’S, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Pleet- ; 
street, London, H.C,, 30th January, 1892. rai Mee) 
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«SPARE MOMENTS. 
HAND CARVED 


IWOODWORK. 


VERY CHEAP. 
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Welcome always ; 


EW | VELVIE 
a —TWEEDS, 


ADIES, WRITE for PATTERNS f Overdoors, Door and Window Dressings, Panels, Centres, 
sent free) of our SUPERB DRESS Societe So eed: tees AS ey bia Gal 

; > # wc. in har id soft woo arrante and Carved at 
TWH DS, inall tae Newest Shades. Dress Prices Towet) thact machine work, MacKenzie's Pavent 
Length contains 6 yards, 5)in. wise, price} Removable Parquet, &e, READY iN STOCK FOR 


8. 11s, 6d., 12s., 15s., and 16s. 6d., carriage { MEDIATE USE. 
aid. 
and Sheffield Manufacture. Send for 
master, labelled and dated, beautiful full rich mellow 
‘ 
HORNS ‘* BEARD FLUID,” s 
baize-lined and well fitted and finished with brass mounts, 
growth of hairon the face of man 
number of unsolicited testimo 


Grant’s Moralla 


Of all Dealers, Besure and ask 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


handle, &c. Worth Price only wriage paid. 
Sent on approval before payment willingly -A. ROLPH, 
Bloemfontein House. Shevherd’s Bish. Midal * 


b) 


ROGER 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 


to Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe, 


~ 7 


1 OY ee eS IRE CLOTH Co. THE HAND CARVED WOOD CC., 
4 2 . f e-rd., Leeds. 
vt atom 46, Gray’s Inn Road. W.C. (Holborn End.) 
Articles of Sheffield Cutlery and Plate for a I NE a 
THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, 5, R ay Q B ay ain 
descriptive list, post fre ‘Thomas i g 
4 Wilson and Co., Ontlery Manutac- 
é turers, Mowrhaad Works, Shaiield. 
tone, perfect fingering, and suitable for lady or gentie- 
many tor solo or orchestra, Also splendid Inlaid Bow, 
large Tutor (sold at 5s.), Velvet Chin-rest, Tuning ¥ 
Strengthens the absorbing power 
of the bulbs, provides food for the 
hair, and insures the perfectior 
affords. Guaranteed free from 
Cantharides, and perfectly harm- 
less, Since the introduction of 


ery article of guaranteed quality 
Wor Sale, very fine imstrament, splendid Model of old 
_ THE BEARD AND MOUSTACHE. 
i Bae Mute, extra Strings, and handsome black 10s. Gd. ease, 
and ornament which a Juxuriant 
this Specific, I have received a 


Destrovs ail NIVS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
immediately allaysthe Irritation. 
Perfectly Harmless. 

§ Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Ohemist, Ben Jonson Road, siep- 
ney, E. Bottles, 7d. and 1s. Of 
ali Chemists and Perfumers. 

Special Bottles, free from obser- 


vation. post free, 1) Stamps 
“A LIGHT IN THE 


NT FOR EVERIBODY, DARK” 


Can be obtxined instantaneously with our Self-acting Comet Pocket Lamp, 
liandy everywhere. Heats matches. . Coumlete 1s. 9d, 


2/9 THE SYMPHRONION, 35 - 


A Musical Box playing anunlimitednumber of tunes. The great advantage 
of our SYMPHONION overall other Musical Boxes is that it will play any 
tune desired. ‘Che Tunes being made of steel do not tear and wear out like 
paver music socommonly used for Organettes. In order to introduce our 
SYMPHONION to-the public, we will send, on, receipt of 353, in postal 
orders or cheques crossed *: Lloyd’s Bank,” « 50s, Selt-Acting Musical Box, 


AUTOMATIC. NOVELTY GO,, 5: HATTGH: RARDEN, HALBORN CIRCUS, 


WONDERFUL 


nials, which may be seen at my 
Sresidence. Price of HORN'S 


5s., post free. —O. IE. HORN, 
Diseases of the Hair from the Berlin Skin 


Specialist in 
Hospital, Newnort. Isle of Wight. 


He ae a eee e cece ee ae eed 
HAVE YOU PAIN ?| 


From Gravel, Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Back, Dropsy, 
Wind and Water, Complaints, Dis: 3of Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Stone, Gleet. Stricture, ca, Rheu- 
matism, and Sleeplessness, will find a positive cure in 
Holdroyd’s Gravel Pills. Try a sinall box, and if not 
sntisfied your money will be returned. Price ls, Idd. OF 
all chemists, or post free 12 amps, from tHoidroyd’s 
Medical Hall, Cleckheaton, Yo Don’t be prt off, TH 
you cannot get them, write at once to the proprietor, and 
a box will he sent next vost, 


er eee aR NR REE RENNER 
MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 

on the smoothest face. are preduced by using 

f HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—iailure impossibie.- ‘Lhe only 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from 
observation onreceipt of 1s, Madame F. DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 
W.@ Large bottles, 2s 6d. and 5s 


aE WHO INTEND TO MARRY 
IME 


ence, 


Liverpool. 


SHOULD SEE TIE 


It may concern them 


concn AGIG MIRROR. 
ALL MEN femsgrc ats 


assured by its bright reflections, A safeguard from evil 
_to all who possess it. Free per post for Two Stamps, 


Address: MESSRS. WILKINSON, 
43, FITZALAN -SQUAREH, SHEFVIELD, ENGLAND. 


_ |THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED} 


PE ARLY PILLS j Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 


Electricity internally is now ‘having effect with the 
most wonderful results. Nothing approaches it in all 
Nervous Exhaustion and Debilitating Diseases as Neural- | 
gia, Anecsemia, Heart Complications, Chronic Tooth § 
Ache, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Indigestion, Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Chronic Rheumatism, &e., Ge, In boxes, ls, 140., 
2s. 3d., and 4s. 


THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED PILL COMPANY, 


37, ABBOTT ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, FE. 


er ee 2s ee me Se Se 
GuRk* OF D#AFNESS.—Noises inf 

the Ears, Deafness aiter Colds, Measles, Scarlet j 
Hever, Throat and Nervous Deainess, Giddiness, &ec,— 
The Rey. E. J. SILVERTON wiil give advice. free of 
-cost, to any sufferer. Over 20 years’ experience. Treatise, 
with Testimonials, post tree, 6 stamps.— Address, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, 


THE BIGGEST INSURANCE ON REGORD! 


; PAYMENT GUARANTEERD. 


1,000 Hoxpm 


HUNDRED 
will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY of GREAT BRITAIN, 48, West Regent- 
street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, Clement’s- 
lane, King William-street, E.C.), to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, Limited, shall decide to be the legal representative 
ofany person who shall be killed by an accident to the rail- 
way train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger, or 
shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within 
fourteen days of the accident, provided that a copy of the 
current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, or the page contain- 
ing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, bearing his or 
her usual signature in the space provided below. This In- 
surance is limited to one coupon for each holder. Applica- 
tion for payment of the Insurance money must be made to 
the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARE 
MOMENTS within seven days after the accident. Railway 
Servants on duty are exempt from these benefits, f 
. This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good 
| for any number of individual claims—the payment being 
_ | provided for by a premium paid to the Employers’ In- 
| surance Company of Great Britain, 
DUPE BIE GMUNTO 255s 23 kee, De diate cates cstmuaciacetcase 


ro 


is.no fiction. 


HEALTH the WHOLE PHYSICAL ENERGY of the human frame. 3 
specially renowned. These are * facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and 


World, YWull directions with each bex. In boxes, 944.. 1s, 14d... and 2s. 97. each. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS IN THE COLONTES, 
aeROCEES 


Cettificate of Payment of Premium 


ee a 


J hereby certify that the. 
premium in respect of the: 
*"SPARE MOMENTS'' £1,500 
Insurance has been paid. up 
to the 1éth.July,1892.and 
that every purchaser of 
“*SPARE MOMENTS'' dis in 
sured with this Company as 
gainst fatal railway acci- 
dent to the extent of ONE \ 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS ' 
wander the conditions named 
Roove. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Coy, 
_ OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED. 
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-- Keep it handy; 


Cherry Brandy. 


and don’t be put off with interior makes. 
LONDON AND GENERAL 


(Established over Thirty Years), 
468, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


i gents wanted in unrepresented districts: 


HEALTH & BEAUTY. 


Their Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 
A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
BUST, TALLER STATURE, &c., &c., 
Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamps 


VARICOSE VEINS 


Their Cause, Treatment & Cure. 


By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi- 
Just published, price 6d. From 
0. F. Brown1ow, 124, Huskisson-square, 
Name SPARE MOMENTS. 


MEDICINE. 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Vain in the Stomach. 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 


Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, etc. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This 
L Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 
they will be acknowledged to be ‘‘ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete 
health. They promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the sy 
Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 


they act like magic :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs, Strengtheniug the muscular Srstem: 
restoring the long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite. and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
For throwing off ievers in hot climates they are 


ruarantees to the Nervous and Detilitated is that Beecham's Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in th: 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


for GRANT'S, SHAWLS, WRAPS, &ce. 
SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIREGT SUPPLY CC., 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


En lasleclead ewan dE 
29th Edition. Post Free, Six Stamps 


COMPANY 


PERMANENT, AND: INEXPENSIVE CURE. 
VARNHAGEN’S SYSTEM EXPLAINED BY A SPECIALIST, 
A. B. SMITH, 


131, HIGH PARK SVREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TO THE MARRIED 


AND 


comer 
THOSE INTENDING TO MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, 
READ GAREFULLY my New Book. which treats 
Every Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families 
morally, as commended by an eminent London physician, 
Send at once postal order for 1s.,.and 1d. stamp, with 
name and address plainly written, to the Author, Mr. W. J. 
Douse, Lecturer, 61, Kiugsley House, Nottingham. 
_ An M,P. writes us: ‘Book most valuable and moral 
in fone.” Name this naner. plevse. 


LATEST WONDER! JUST OUT: 


Dewsbury. 


Or the Great Oriental Mystery. 
MITE Latest and most wonderful, remarkable and 
ao 


mystifying production of the century. Every- 
body astonished and bewildered. Orientals have 
rivalled “Yankee Ingenuity” in producing this in- 
teresting curiosity. It deceives the sharpest eye, and 
puzzles ‘em all, Dxperis of puzzledom completely 
floored. s The MAGIC PURSE can be filled with 
money, and the contents freeiy offered to anyone who 
will open it without cutting, tearing or injuring the 
purse inany manner. Ryery seam is tightly double- 
stitched all over both by hand and machine, but to those 
understanding the secret it can be quickly opened, 
while to the uninitiated it eae tapes It is 

rt invenuity, and beats anything youever 
sare one Oe a cmalit'y material, in a variety 
of handsome colours, and i pay See with 
silk—a perfect beauty! Post free 14 stamps, 2 for 2s, 
or 3 for2s, 6d, Au post paid. _G. WEBBER, 178) 
CHARING Cross ROAD, LonDON, W.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Your Monogram, to Mark 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, 1/-; 
3 Letters, 1/6; any Name, 1/4; 
Box, Pad, and Ink included. 

NS Ail kinds of Stamps. Pat. 
terns free, Carriage, 2d. extra. Agents wanted. 


S.M. IRETON & Co., 
$2, Gracechurch Si., London, E.c. 
STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
ling by TRAMCAR. or OMNIBUS, provided a 
current copy of SPARK MOMENTS (or the page 


containing this notice with the usual signature 


of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of theaccident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amonnt, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any) CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current weck of issue only. Im the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


Sick 


Costiveness. 


stem, For a 


one of the best 


(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARH MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 


£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANGE. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injurei through accident whilst in the dae 
performance of Dis duties the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has heen a subscriber to SPAR MOMENTS for the six weexs pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition thar death is the direct result of such accident, and oceurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent iu (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the data of 
Une accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 

rior to the accident, the Proprictora will increase the sum to FIFTERN 

QUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 


83. 6d. & 4s. 6d. lb. Post Free. | 
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[ts CAUSE, TREATMENT, AND A RAPID, | 


THE NEW FANCY WOOLS FOR } 


Coupon. 


1 Story Competition 


_ No. 24. 380th JANUARY, 1892. 
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“SPARE MOMENTS.” 


; ENQUIRY COUPON 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 30th January, 1392. 


The Master of the Rolls! lends Holloway $ Pills 


“THE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST,’’ NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 
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Scene—Court of Appeal, Wednesday, November 18, 1891. 
COUNSEL (MR. MACLAREN, M.P.): ‘SOME PEOPLE TAKE HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, FOR INSTANCE.” 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS (LORD ESHER): “BUT THEY ARE VERY GOOD PILLS!” 
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Are Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 5383, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 
And Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


ADVICE GRATIS, DAILY, AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 11 AND 4, OR BY meee és 


hoe Advertisements for ‘Spare Moments’ must be sent toJ, 0, FRANCIS, ao Fetter- “lane, E, C5 all other oman rasioetiae 4 46 pate Moments’ Offices, 12& 18, Fetter. r-lane, 
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“without torpedo boats. 


THREE COMPLETE STORIES IN THIS NUMBER. | 
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No. 164, Vow. VII. 


Postage (all over the 
World) One Halfpenny. 


6rH FrEsruary, 1892. 


ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ONE PENNY, 


& ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


M. JULES VERNE, 
the celebrated French writer, lives in a stylish 


little villa in the suburbs of Amiens, an ancient 
city in the plains of Picardy, and capital of the 


Department of Somme, France. ‘ He is a heayily- 
built man of 63-years, and was educated at 
Nantes, his native town, and at Paris, 
where he studied for the law. He first 
came before the public as a dramatist in 
1850, with a comedy in yerse, entitled Les 
Pailles Rompues, though his fame has been 
established through his stories, which have 
gained an immense circulation, especially 
throughout Europe and America. The 
delightful mixture of wild adventure and 
scientific possibilities and impossibilities 
always arouses an interest in his romances 
on the part of the reader, which yery few 
writers of note can arouse. 

Nearly every schoolboy is familiar with 
Jules Yerne’s stories, and juveniles eagerly 
deyour the instalments in the magazines 
directly a new romance is announced. 

His study at Amiens is crowded with all 
sorts of instruments, such as a guadrant, 
an electrical machine, batteries, &c., &e., 
globes of various sizes, maps, calendars, 
charts, and book-cases. Heaps of books 
lie about—on the floor, on the couch, and 
on the writing-desk, causing the latter 
almost to disappear from view. The room 
is generally in the utmost disorder, yet the 
famous writer knows exactly where a certain 
paper is placed, and should he require it, 
can lay his hands upon it in a moment. 

Jules Verne declares that he was the 
first person to mention (in one of his stories) 
& submarine boat; now no navy can do 


The idea of writing in his peculiar style 
first occurred to the novelist after perusing 
the story of Baron Von Munchhausen. His 
fabulous and ridiculous adventures made 
him think that a novel founded on a similar 
basis, and written in a serious manner 
would be a success. He therefore set to 
work; and the result was the appearance of his 
first great success ‘‘ Le Tour du Monde.” Having 
secured an audience he pursued the chosen path 
and quickly followed with other similar storios. 
amongst the most popular of which may be men- 
tioned ‘‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” ‘“‘ A Journey to the Centre of the Earth,” and 
“Round the World in Eighty Days.” : 

In order to obtain material for his works, the 
author reads all the scientific books that are 
published in addition to subscribing to the chief 
scientific journals. From these he weaves his 


> 


he: and gradually builds up his stories. 
e believes that a careful perusal of all 
the best books on any new subject is better 
for the purpose of novel-writing than actual ex- 
periences, because no person can become acquainted 
with all the habits and customs of a people except 
by long sojourn in their midst, and a busy man 
cannot spare the time to do this. It is well to re- 


M. JULES VERNE. 


(From a Photograph by Nadar, Paris.) 


member that Jules Verne is neither a mathe- 
matician nor an astronomer, nor the author of 
scientific handbooks, but a novelist who scatters 
his knowledge here and there in the manner of a 
conversationalist,. 

The chief dramatic successes of recent years in 
Paris- have been Jules Verne’s two works ‘‘ Round 
the World,” and ‘‘ Michael Strogoff.’”’ The former 
has netted three million francs, and the latter two 
million five hurfired thousand francs. It may 
here be mentioned that his works have been trans- 
lated into almost every language under the sun. 
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He possesses a wonderful steam yacht in which 
he travels about in pursuit of enjoyment, jotting 
down ideas for new novels as incidents suggest 
them to him. 

He writes two novels a year, and has done so 
regularly for the past thirty-eight years. His habit, 
like most famous authors, is to write during the 
morning and rest afterwards. Having written a por- 
tion he goes through it,’and corrects here and 
there as new ideas occur to him. In every 
line there are numerous alterations and 
erasures. Having completed the novel, he 
copies and corrects again, and then recopies 
once more—this time for the press. Then, 
when the proofs come from the printer’s, he 
makes still more corrections, until the novel 
is finally polished up to his complete satis- 
faction. 

M. Verne is now engaged on a thrilling 
new story which will probably see the light 
in this country about May. 

:0! 
MR. ANDREW LANG, 

who entered journalism ata very early age, 
was born at Selkirk on the 31st March, 1844, 
and was educated at St. Andrew’s University, 
Edinburgh, where he was editor of a college 
magazine. His sub-editor is said to have 
had great difficulty in keeping his chief up 
to his work. Mr. Lang’s duty was to write 
most of the magazine, which consisted of 
essays, reviews, novels, short stories, &c., 
&c., and this sub-editor used (so Mr. Lang 
asserts) to cut out all the best passages. 
Another duty of the editor’s was to illustrate 
the magazine and fag his fellow collegians 
for ‘‘copy.” He afterwards went to Baliol 
College, Oxford, where he gained first 
classes in Olassical Moderations, and the 
final schools. In 1868 he was elected a fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. He was con- 
nected with journalism here, as at St. 
Andrew’r, being the caricaturist of a publi- 
cation which has since departed this world. 
He was also a contributor to the ‘‘ Oxford 
Spectator ”’—a periodical having a humor- 
ous tendency. In 1888 he was appointed 
Giffard Lecturer on Natural Religion at St. 
Andrew’s University. He has published numerous 
volumes in verse and prose, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to periodical literature. One of his latest 
works was ‘The World’s Desire,’ written in 
collaboration with Mr. Rider Haggard. _ 

Mr. Lang is one of the most versatile, most 
voluminous, and most pleasing writers of the day, 
and is a frequent contributor to the ‘* Daily News. 

Several collections of his contributions to jour- 
nalism haye been republished, the principal ones 
being ‘‘ Letters to Dead Authors’’ (1889), and ‘Lost 


Leaders ” (1890). 
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The Banker's Clerk. 


Ii 


OHN HEARNE was an_ excel- 
lent clerk—a ‘painstaking clerk, in 
the office of Messrs. Phillipson and 
Co., Bankers. He had no intelligence 

* of his own; his thoughts, like his 

FY’ letters, seemed but the transcript of 

others; ho knew no emotions; no 
maddening impulsos disturbed the even tenor of his 
life—indeed, people went so far as to say he had 
no feoling at all, for he never sought the company 
of a female in his life—he never was known to give 
a farthing in charity—he only drew one-half of his 
salary—tho rest had accumulated in his employers’ 
hands, and amouitted already to a large sum, . His 
brother clerks called him ascrew; old Phillipson 
looked on him as a treasure. Hately 

Now, although you are without doubt awaro that 
Phillipson was a crosslittleman, yet Imust add, that 
though testy and hasty, he was upright and fair 
in all his dealings; and though severe to.a faultin 
money matters, could well appreciate, generosity 
in others. In addition.to his bank he had some 

“Jarge farms.round about the city where his bank 
had for forty years flourished. 

One of theso farms..was rented. by an old and 
infiim couple who had seen better days, and 
who yearly became poorer and.poorer as_ their 
years increased and their infirmities too. To this 
farm John Hearne, however, walked out every 
Sunday after church; and, in the course of time, 
it was discovered that the. companion of his 
promenade was a sprightly and artless maiden, the 
daughter of the newly-appointed postmaster, a 
distant relation of the old couple, who delighted in 
the nameof Mogg. Whenice once begins to thaw, 
it melts quickly ; so the heart of John Hearne, 
once touched, rapidly unsteoled itself, and in a 
few months he was not only the declared, but the 
accepted, lover ot pretty Ellen Wilby. 

Such was the position of my dramatis persone 
when, one fine morning, old Phillipson called John 
into his little back den, desiring of him the account- 
book of his farms. Jobn walked slowly, but he 
was soon in tho presence of his superior, who, 
taking up spectacles, throwing himself.back in his 
chair, and crossing his vight.leg over his left, ad- 
dressed him in a somewhat sharp tone: 

“Turn to Mogg’s account.” 

Joha did.so. 

“¢ How does.it.stand ?” 

“ Three quarters. due last Lady-day, sir.” 

“ You know them, Iybelisye.?”’ 

_A bow from the clerk afforded an affirmative to 
the banker. 

“* Are they ablo to pay?” 

‘6 T fear not; sir.” 

_ ‘Not even a part?” 

“‘ None, sir.” 

“Then go and, bundle, them. out neck and crop. 
Tl not have such people on my farms,” 

“They aro old, sir--they have no means of pay- 
ing,”’ grumbled John Hearne. 

“« Sell their furniture ; mark me, go and get the 
necessary measures telren to sell them up.” 

* They'll starve, sir.” 

“That's their affair; yours is to do as I desixe 

Ouks 

“ Oertainly, sir.” .modestly. replied John; and 
taking up his book again he left the room, 

- Old Phillipson felt a keen twinge about the 
heart; but he was determined not to relent—it 
would seem as if he. was ruled, by. his. clerk. 
‘“¢ Pshaw ! it’s their own fault,’ muttered the rich 
banker, half-aloud. ‘‘I always pay my rent, or I 
should deserve the same ;” and with this salve to 
his conscience, entirely forgetting the difference 
between a millionaire and one of the million, the 
man of money got up and began.to examine some 
fh poet, and consequently exciting, debts in his 

_ tedger. 6 ta a ae ee: 

, Sas hour after, old Phillipson : Te | disturbed in 
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is employment by the andden entrance of Jobn, | 
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who looked sadly pale, and a tear trickled in the 
corner of hiseye. = 3) Ye 
‘You have been about the Moggs ?.” ; 
| «Yes, sir—but it is not about that, sir, I took 
the liberty of entering.”, rr ; 
“Well, then, whatig it?” ©) jn) 
«Pye bad news, sir—very bad nows, sir;” and 
his ¢ountenance bore out the truth of his state- 
ment. “fam sorry to askit; but I want, if you 
please, sir, my little balance.” §) | © ti 
“What do you want with it?” sharply 
demanded the banker. Pe , 
**Family misfortunes, sit.” ~ 


” 


Si A Be ae 


“Pooh, pooh! don’t believe a word of it. You've | 


been gaming, John; I know you’ye no relatives— 
or, perhaps 
‘No, sir, 
put in John. x PENRO Sra 
‘Well, well, it’s no business of mine; let me 
see, the amount is sixty-three pounds ——” 
«Ten and fourpence.” . Ads. ak sah 
-“ Fixactly. so; there, take that cheque to. the 
cashier. I’ve nothing to do with your mode o 
spending money, but I confess this sudden demand 
for it surprises me.”” . fo ks ) 
John answered with a deep sigh, aud left the 
room. An hour afterwards, the cashier was sent 
for; and in as much more, all the clerks were 
talking about Hearne’s love of play. These re- 
ports were unhappily confirmed next morning, 
when one of the party confidentially told the others 
that John (who had not yet arrived) had been heard 
by one of the maid servants taking leave of Ellen 
Wilby for ever; that as far as she could glean— 
and sho had placed her ear close to the key-hole— 
the poor fellow was now penniless, and tho 
father would not hear of the match; that they 
both cried bitterly, and parted in the forlorn hope 
of seeing better times. | ; 
Just as this little gossip had concluded, John 
entered the eeinting-house, and, truth to say, his 
whole appeatance and manner confirmed the truth 
of the servant girl’s statement.) Ho had evidently 
been weeping. Walking straight: to the chief 
partner’s door he tapped at it, without even a 
smile of recognition towards his brethren. 
‘ome in,” responded the voice of Phillipson. 
John entered—his superior looked at him sternly, 
and seeing but,little inclination on the part of the 
clerk to open the conversation, demanded what he 
wanted. beh iE. BS ‘ 
‘«‘T haye,come to bring you the rent you desired 
me to get from'the Moggs yesterday.” |. 
“I thought you said they could not pay?” 
‘“‘T. imagined 80, sit; but I believe they have 
received an unexpected remittance.?’ 794 


no; indesd it's rather——,” eagerly 


character by asserting their inability to pay their 
rent! Jor shame, for shame, Hearne; 1 fear you 
are potting unsteady.” eee 

Tha poor clerk did not reply, but stood, evidently 
having something on his mind of, which he desired 
to unburden. himself... Presently, mustering up.a 
sort of desperate courage, he suddonly exclaimed : 

‘‘T am very sorry, sir, but I must leave your 
service.” 

Had a cannon ball entered through the window, 
old Phillipson could not haye been more as- 
tonished, : 

“You are determined to” do angrily 
demanded the banker on recovering bis breath. 

“Tam, sir—nothing tan chaigs my resolve,” ”* 

“Then go to—Bath,”’ roared the testy oid 
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poritleman, for he felt angry with hitnself for 


having thus savagely treated his useftl clerk; and 
when a iman is angry with himself, of course he is 
doubly so with all the rest of the, world. gee. 

Poor ‘John Hearné sobbed out an “inatidible 
“God bless You, sir,” and left the room to sésk his 
fortunes in the wide world. Many months elapsed 
before this pair again met. 


Ti. rd 


eyening Ellen Wilby might have been seen 
slong the narrow path which bordera the} iv 


smiled through her tears, and willingly shared his 


-endeayoured to. arrest the. maddened creature 


| old couples in England, loved to sit up; and aftr 
‘ i. - = falong chat about former times, invariably closed 
“Then sir, how.dare you take away, their | 


| chapter in the Bible, ii 
were occupied when John tottered in, completely 


}once recognised jin the half-drowned man their — 


win fete 

De cEik tha anitop ot a 
dressed in the uniform of : 
Tadd that that colder was no othe 
than the once happy clerk; the now poor set et 
of his country, for whose defence he was abou . 
leayo his, native shores, and probably perish in © 
some foreign land. §. } : ; pe, 


tako hi 
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Severn, in company with 


tia 
looking youth, 
sblfient? Neo 


He had come to te 
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he once moro reiterated his assertions of un- 
changing affection, and vowed through life till 
death to think only of her, and then, as she cried 
and sobbed; endeavoured to console. and comfort — 
her by swearing that he would do such deeds as 
must ensure promotion, and that he would ze- 
turn and wed her for whom alone he wished toliys. 
The poor orphan (for the postmaster had died soon — 
after John’s abrupt. departure) looked up and 


s 


dream—for when an innocent female loves, she 
cannot doubt. At thismoment the noise of ahorse 
tearing along the pathway was heard, and presently 
through tho twilight was seen a horseman coming 
towards them at full speed. The animal had 
evidently gained the mastery; the rider had no 
longer any control over him, Hllen rushed up the 
bank, and. John springing forward would. haye 


in his wild career; when suddenly swerving, it 
leapt with its helpless burthen into the Ace 
stream. _ wg pe oe 
A moment, moro and Hearno was in the — 
water; he was. an.expert swimmer, and he hesi- _ 
tated not to risk his life to saye that of an unhappy 
stranger. Poor Ellen sereamed for help; but it 
was too late to procure assistance, and in injense 
agony she watched her lover, as he diyed anddiyed _ 
again in anxious expectancy of succouring the 
drowning man, whose horse had safely landed on 
the opposite. bank, and was already. galloping — 
away. Presently he succeeded in his noble aim; 
and, aiter a few minutes, too harrowing todeseribe, 
he was again standing beside Ellen—the equestrian 
lying insensible on the grass. After many yam  — 
efforts to restore circulation by chafing his hands 
and limbs, John lifted the inanimate sufferer on 
his shoulders, and staggered with him to the cottage 
of the Moggs’. + EY sake aaa eee rie a 
Now the old couple, like many other respectable 


the business of the day by reading out alternately a 
In this pious duty they 


exhausted by the weight of his burden. Theold. | 
Moggs instantly closed the sacred yolume, and, 
glancing at the inanimate form before them, at. 


landlord, Phillipson, the banker. John also, witha 
start, beheld, in the-human being whose life he had 
saved, his latamaster, and, not wishing tobeknown, © 
would instantly have left the house; but was dis- 
suaded from, doing so. for a few hours... Heying, © 
after.a short explenation, madethe good people 
promise. net to. let. the bunker know who ee $ 


preserver, ho. allowed hixuselt to be persuaded, to — 
remain till thé mocnive; for, after all, John loved 
his old patron, xud did not like to leaye him before 


he had heard the, doctors opinion, . . 
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In a few hours that tnuctionary had heen there; — 
and after expending the usual jwgon of his craft, — 
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“ ; 


starve.” ; 
_ The banker groaned, and, turning on his pillow, 
closed his eyes to shut out conscience; but it 
would not do, and as his ears were open, ree 
heard them expressing feryent hopes for hi 
recovery, and a blessing on his name. The in- 
ward yoice was again whispering; so Phillipson 
determined to brazen 
goodness to wipe out past unkindness. He opened 
his eyes. RY IN Pe gees rT 


would have consigned to a gaol, or sent adrift to 


“You are better now, sir?” modestly demanded 


the dame. 
ce if am.” . ¥ « - . : 2 ; 

““©Oh! sir, indeed, we wére greatly cut up,” 
chimed in the old man. ‘‘It was indeed a ‘painful 
thing to see you, as it were, almost dead; and 
this is the first opportunity I’ve had to offer you 
my humbie and heartfelt thanks for your great 
goodness.” Ra ak Wate aca, * 

“God bless you for it!” interrupted the old 
woman, for old women always interrupt. =~ 
“What do you mean?” asked the astonished 
banker. Nop! aids’ bs stale Sab epee Rian Weare 

‘‘Oh! sir, you are like all good men—you soon 
forget all your kind charities.- Surely you have 
not forgotten your leniency towards us for three 
quarters; and then your generosity in remitting 
it to us altogether on account of our age.\’ Ever 
since then, sir, wo have thriven, and. hope’ yet, 
by the blessing of heaven, to be able: to repay it.” 

“Are they taunting me?” demanded ‘the old 
man of his conscience; but this time his conscience 
only gave 2 twinge, and no reply. 

‘Ab! sir, here is»your’ kind letter; I never 
will part with it,” sobbed Mrs. Mogg; and she 
pulled out 2 crumpled piece of writing paper. 

_ “Show it me,” said the banker; and; taking it, 
he sat up in the bed, and, with marks of irrepres- 
sible surprise, read as follows :— 

“Mr. Mocc,—I am desired by my employer, 
Mr. Phillipson, to say that he has thought fit, in 
consequence of your long tenancy, your good con- 
duct, and advanced age, to.forego-the amount of 
arrears now:due to him, amounting to £58 7a, Gd.; 
a receipt for which: he» sends in form, to prevent 
any accident or mistakes which may arise ‘here~ 
after. Mr. P.. desires me to «say he does not 

wish you to thank him, or to allude-to the sub- 
ject; the best gratitude you can show will be 
silence. 


: ‘ y eh 


“Your obedient servant, 
“ Joun HEARNE.” 


As he concluded, the man of money uttered a 
deep sigh, and turned his head away... 
; * Oh, sir! I fear I have offended you in remind- 
ing you of your goodness. Oh! how grateful——” 
«Silence ! ” exclaimed old Phillipson, starting 
up; ‘‘ you distract me. I never authorised that 
letter; I ordered you. to be driven forth—to be 
cast into prison— to wander houseless — to 
starve—oh! Iam a wicked old man;” and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, the enyied millionaire 
wept bitterly. 
“Oh, sir! you wrong yourself, you do indecd, 
else how are we here—why were we not driven 


Ww 
“That's the mystery,” slowly repeated Phillip- 
fon, recovering his composure; ‘“‘I can’t under- 
stand it; I certainly received the full amount.’ 
Thon, suddenly, as if an idea struck him, he ox- 
claimed, ‘I'd give a hundred pounds to see John 
Hearne again.” * 3 PRE in ca. 
The old woman could no longer contain herself, 
but bursting out, sho exclaimed, “and well you. 
might, Squire Phillipson, well you might; for it 
was just John who sayed your life last night, and 
I can’t help telling you so, in spite of all the pro- 
mises I made to keap it a secret.” 
_ **Where is he?” anxiously demanded th 
-inyalid. EBRD Biss ets 
‘* He's below, with Elen Wilby.” — _ hie a 
The banker made a sudden spring. In an 
instant he hed huddled on his great-coat and 
slippers; and, ‘qticker than he had ‘moved for 


AT OU A 


it out, and by future | 


oem 


3, down the iew gtairs leading to the | 
a guru | eud afford to wear goold.” 


There stood John, taking leave of the weeping 
Ellen. ... 4) ea 

» Did he go? No.: Who is he now? Tl tell 
you. “Tho apparently surly;imperturbable second 
partner in the house of)Phillipson, Hearne and 
Co.; though sullen. in appearance. and. rigid in- his 


|manpner;*is the’ warni-hearted, the kind-hearted 


John, who, with» his-wife,. <9. 
“Does good by stealth,” 


| and yet would. se 


‘Blush to find it fame.” 


THE GROCER DIDN’T SELL IT. 
The. results. of using big words im conyersation 


| with people who do not understand them are often 
‘laughable. r 
aspirations, who talks even with her servants in ‘a 


In ‘Willesden there is-a lady of literary 


sort of literary way. | The» other dayoan Irish 
servant girl employed in this lady’s house entered 


| a neighbouring grocer’s shop and asked: 


» “Do ye: kape- anny—anny delub—twhat in tho 
worrld is it; annyhow—any deliberation is it, now ? 


' Do ye sell anny of that?” 


‘* Any what ?)>.exclaimed the grocer. 

“« Any deliberation, I say.” 

“No; we don’t”? » rdgakags oS : 

“‘Mor’s the pity, then... Suré, my misthress told 
me>to wash'the: eut-glasg dishes wid deliberation, 
and thin she wint away, and niyer a dhrop of the 
shtoof can I foind in the house.” 


pr en iy 


‘Proprietor of restaurant: ‘‘ What do you think 


' of our beefsteaks P” 


Guest (gruffly): ‘‘Too small for their age.” 


—0:——— 


Young Mr. Dolley: “ Why so sad, Miss Amy? 
You used to be happy as the day was long.” 

Miss Amy: ‘‘ True, but the days are very short 
now.” 


——:0:-—— 


“Are you the master of this*houde ?” asked a 
stranger, addressing the youn married man. 
ONo,” saidthe young married man, with'a deep 
rsa wife has just taken the master upstairs 
o bed. 


re 


“There is buf one thing,” said the disconsolate 
tramp, ‘‘that prevents me from jumping into 
yonder river and ending my wretched career.” 

‘¢ And that is your family ?”’ 

“No. It is the icy cold water.” 


—-—10:-—— 


Tommy (to his bosom friend, Bobby): ‘I geta 
penny every day if I take my cod-liver oil.” 

Bobby: ‘‘Do you? And what do you do with 
it ? ” » t 
Tommy: ‘Oh! mamma puts it in.a money- 
box until it gots to 3s., and then buys another bottle 
of cod-liver oil.” 

——:0:—— 

Charlie: ‘‘I say, chappie, you are wearing a 
plain. black band in place of your gold albert. You 
are notin mourning ?”” 
Johnnie: ‘Yes; old man.” 
Charlie; ‘‘Sorryto hear it, old fellow—for whom, 
may Eas 2”? su > 
Johnny: “ My swateh andchain. 


I buried them 
at the pawnbroker’s yesterday.”’ ; 


—!0!-—— 

Mr. de Sharp (anxiously): ‘(I inadvertently 
sent, my, sleeye-links to the wash last week. 
Did you tind them ?” 


> 
Washerwoman : ‘{Sure, Qi suw a couple in th’ 


| tub, but I have no time to be fishin’ around far 
| brass sleeve-links, an’ I throw,thim away!” 9 


_ Mr. de. Sharp (in horrified accents): ‘Threw 


}them away ! Those links were pure gold.” 


_ Washerwoman: ‘Moy! Moy!, That's too bad. 
it neyer sthruck mo that a young man wot was 
always down a poor washerwomsii’s prices 


ey aise pas a 


“\Val> Pace | 


PEEPS BEHIND THE SCENES. 


It is not the habit in these times to admit people 
in a general way behind the scenes of well-ordered 
English theatres. The practice in establishments 
devoted to the performance of Italian opera and 
ballet may be different ;-but he would be a bold 
man who would venture to stray behind the scenes 
at Drury Lane;the Vaudeville, or in fact, any 
of our well-conducted metropolitan theatres: 

‘The author ofa ‘piece may pay casual ‘visits 
behind the: scenes’ during the first nights of the 
representation of a-play; a eritic, a journalist, a 
foreign actor of distinction ‘may occasionally look 
in at the green room; but that is-all. Ine truly 
English theatre the place is-devoted to business, 


and managers would as soon think of crowding ~ 


the wings with a. tag-rag-and-bobtail. of ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen” as we should of begging the general 
body of our readers to pass a spare hour or two 
every afternoon ‘‘ behind the scenes” at the office 
of this journal. 

There were days 


WHEN CERTAIN PERSONS WERE PRIVILEGED 


to,enter the greon-rooms of our national theatres, 
and when a select- few were provided with keys 


which enabled them to pass from the, box lobby on. 
But those were the days of dramatic. 


to the stage. 
simplicity and dramatic. decorum ; when.there was 


no corps de,ballet, and when the few ladies who did: 


dance executed their pas in dresses. that came 
down to their ankles. In those days.of simple 


domestic dramas, honest side-splitting farces,, 


good, dismal, dreary old tragedies, and fine old 
fruity fiye-act comedies, the ‘‘ wings” were in- 
deed deserted, but the green-room had its mighty 
circle of hubitués. 

The grand old green-rooms of the past went out 
with the destruction of the monopoly enjoyed by 
the patent theatres, and 


THE NEW ORDER OF MANAGERS ACTED WISELY 


in closing their portals to gentility at Jarge.. Half 
a century ago,“when Madaiiie Véstris reigned at the 
Olympic, her greon-room was said'to be ‘the thost 
charming in London, and the etiqubtte of a draw- 


ing-reom / was “preserved ‘by those permitted to’ 
visit i¢; butvafter she romoved to tho Lyceum she 


admittedfew strangers behind the scenes. 

The reason was obyious. In the interim of: her 
management the drama had’ lost in simplicity, but 
had largely gained in splendour and* elaboration! 
The'era of uphoistery had set in. The epoch of 
machinery and gas-fittings had arrived. \ Behind 
the* scenes is no longer a quiet, dozy place to 
loungé*about in; itis a huge factory, a gigantic 
beshive. 

Arinies of supernumeraries choke’ every avenue; 
there-are petiormers rising from traps, ballet-girls 
capering in Massive groups, and jigurantes flying in 
the air. The amount of sconery is prodigious, the 
number of carpenters and scene-shilters is largely 
increased. The greon-roomis so blocked up with 
Venetian gondolas, fairies’ cars, and other. un- 
wieldy ‘‘ properties,” that a stranger would derive 
very little amusement from such a visit, 


~~~ 


He (after a violent waltz): ‘‘How do you like 
my dancing?” 

She :“*‘ It reminds me of that of the patron saint 
of the art.” 

He: ‘* Who's that—Terpsichore ?” 

She: “No; St. Vitus.” 


—i9-—— 


** Did you ever get licked when you were a boy, 
papa?” asked Jobuny, who was about to be caned. 

‘“No,” said papa. emphatically, 

‘‘ How was that?” queried Johnny suspiciously. 

“* Because, my boy, IL was the fastest runner in 
the whole school.” : 


‘In that case,” said Johnnie; “X think Vil have . 


m little practice, Good-bysi” 
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AN AWKWARD REMARK. 


‘““Mamma, please can I haye some more pud- 
ding?” saii Freddy. : 

‘“No, dear, you must save the remainder for 
dinner to-morrow.” 

Just then Susan came in to clear away the dinner 


8. 
aS avs you washed the gas globes in the draw- 
ing-room, Susan ?” inquired her mistress. 

“No, won’t that do to-morrow, ma’am?” 

“No, Susan; how many more times am [I to tell 
you never to put off till to-morrow what could be 
done to-day ?” 1 

Freddy was listening attentively all the time, 
Next day at dinner the pudding was missing. 

“‘ Freddy, do you know anything about it? ” 

““Yos, mamma; I ate it yesterday. You know 
you said at dinner yesterday, ‘Never put off till 
to-morrow what could be done to-day.’ ””—(I’. F., 
Bristol.) 


-0:— 


THE SAILOR AND THE ACTRESS. 


‘« When I was a poor girl,” related Miss Mallon, 
who afterwards became the Duchess of St. Albans, 
‘working very hard for thirty shillings a week, I 
went to play at Liverpool, where I was always 
well received. I was to perform in a new piece, 
something like those pretty little affecting dramas 
they get up now at our minor theatres, and in my 
character I represented a poor, friendless orphan 
girl, reduced to the most wretched poverty. 

‘*A heartless tradesman prosecutes the sad 
heroine for a heavy debt, and insists on putting 
her in prison unless someone will be bail for her. 
The girl replies: ‘Then I have no hope; I have 
not a friend in the world.’ ‘What! will no one be 
bail for you, to save you from going to prison ?’ 
asks the stern creditor. ‘I have told youl have 
not a friend on earth,’ is the reply. 

‘* Just as I was uttering the words I saw a sailor 
in the upper gallery springing over the railing, 
letting himself down from one tier to another, 
until he bounded clear over the orchestra and 
footlights, and placed himself beside me in a 
moment. 

“* Yes, you shall have one friend, at least, my 
poor young woman,’ said he, with the greatest 
expression in his honest, sunburnt countenance. 
‘IT will go bail for you to any amount. And as for 
‘Chad turning to the frightened actor, ‘if you don’t 

ear a hand and shift your moorings, you lubber, 
it will be worse for 
bows.’ 

“‘ very creature in the house rose; the uproar 
was indescribable—peals of laughter, screams of 
terror, cheers from his tawny .messmates in the 
gallery, preparatory scrapings of violins from the 
orchestra; amidst the universal din there stood the 
unconscious cause of it, sheltering me and breath- 
ing defiance and destruction against my mimic 
Deane He was only persuaded to relinquish 

is care of me by the manager pretending to arrive 
and rescue me with a profusion of theatrical bank- 
notes.” —(B. A. B., Leytonstone.) 


5 prune eranget es 


EASILY FOUND. 


At a political meeting in the West, a member for 
the division once succeeded in admirably entrapping 
&® noisy member, who was in the habit of in- 
ce every speaker with cries of ‘‘ Hear, 

ear.” 

The member’s turn to speak came, and in his 
speech he took an opportunity to allude to a well- 
known political character of the time, who wished 
to play the rogue, but had only sense enough to 
play the fool. 

‘“ Where,” exclaimed the speaker, with great 
emphasis, ‘“‘ where shall we find a more foolish 
knaye or a more knavish fool than this ?” 

**Hear, hear,” was instantly bellowed from the 
accustomed bench. 

The member bowed, thanked the man for his 
ready reply to the question, and sat down amid 
convulsions of laughter from all but the unfortu- 
nate subject.—(V. P., Ilminster.) 


you when I get athwart your 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shiliings every week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the Ms., together 
with a declaratign of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not. under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred trom again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between MISS FREDDA FITZGERALD. 
Fairfield-villa, Coronation-road, Bristol, for “AN AWKWARD REMARK ”; 

Boultham-avenue, Lincoln, for “THE 


MASTER WALTER ASTILL, 2, 
PLATE”; and Mk, W. A. CHUBB, Towthorpe-common, Strensall, Yorks, for 
“THE COLONEL AND HIS ORDERLY.” 


THE PLATE! 


The ship Monegro would leave the harbour in a 
few days. 

Meanwhile, the captain busied himself with 
ordering provisions necessary for the voyage. The 
day previous to the ship’s departure, a countryman 
came on deck loaded with bacon, eggs, &c., which 
had been ordered. 

Having placed them down, he was invited to eat 
a little pork and a ship’s biscuit, the latter as hard 
as a brick. ; 

He ate the pork heartily, without touching the 
biscuit. 

When he had finished he returned the indi- 
gestible biscuit to the captain, with the remark, 
“‘Thank ’ee, kindly, captain; and there’s your 
plate.”—(W. A., Lincoln.) 


OI ee 


THEY HAD WORKED HARD TOO. 


Two Greenock boatmen haying a job to Bowling, 
and being liberally paid, adjourned for refresh- 
ment. When they got back to their boat to row 
home, it was very dark, and both were anything 
but clearheaded. 

When setting off, a pedlar, also somewhat 
muddled, asked, and was granted, a passage back to 
Greenock. 

After rowing some time, one boatman, pausing, 
said, ‘‘ Tonal, what licht’s that?” 

‘¢ Hh, that will be Dumbarton,” said Tonal. 

Shortly after, the pedlar, becoming rather more 
sober, remarked, ‘‘ Deed, laddies, I dinna think 
you're making muckle progress,” but was promptly 
silenced by Tonal, ‘‘Hud your tongue; what does 
a pedlar body like you ken about navigation P” 

A further spell of rowing was broken by Tonal. 

‘* Dugal, did ye loose the rope astern ? ” 

““No, Tonal, didna you ?” 

“’Och then we're at Bowling yet.” 

—(W. M.S, Leith.) 


=~ :0: ———— 


DODGING AN EXCISE OFFICER. 


He had been out in the country on duty during 
the shooting season, and as he was riding past a 
large field of turnips saw two young fellows with 
guns and a pointer beating the ground before them. 
He alighted from his horse, climbed over the fence, 
and walked towards the young men, one of whom 
had a game license and the other none. Per- 
ceiving him adyancing, Jack, who had no license, 
eaid to his friend: ‘‘ Charley, you make off; I’ll 
stand my ground, and I bet he'll follow you.” 

Off Charley started, and, sure enough, the ex- 
ciseman pursued him in hot haste over hedges and 
ditches until he was fairly exhausted. At last he 
commanded the fugitive, in the Queen’s name, to 
stand; and the young fellow did so. 

‘ Sir,”’ said he to him in an insolent tone, ‘‘ have 
you a game license P” 

‘« Oh, yes, certainly ;”’ replied the other. 

**T demand to see it.” 

“With pleasure,” said Charley, producing the 
permit. 

‘‘Has your friend who was shooting with you a 
license P”’ 

“Excuse me, sir, but that is a question which I 
should prefer you would ask my friend,” returned 
the young sportsman. ‘ 

But the friend was more than a milo off, 

—(A. A. M., Bandon.) 


ee 
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some considerable time.—(S. L., Huddersfield.) 


ea Be he Cat ey 


THE COLONEL AND HIS ORDERLY. 


A soldier belonging to one of our infantry 
regiments was one day detailed by the regimental 
sergeant-major of his regiment for duty as colonel’s 
orderly. The sergeant-major directed the man to 
report himself at 9 o’clock the following morning 
to the colonel. Accordingly the next morning at 
9 o'clock the man walked upstairs to the colcnel’s 
room, where his chief was just about to have his 
breakfast. Finding the door a little way open, the 
man entered without knocking, exclaiming at the 
same time to the colonel: ‘‘I’m your orderly to- 
day, sir.” 

‘Lhe colonel, taken by surprise, lectured the man 
severely for coming to his quarters in such a rude 
manner, and said he would explain to the soldier 
his duties as orderly. 

He thereupon told the man to take his (the 
colonel’s) seat for a few moments, and walked out 
of the room, closing the door after him. 

Presently he returned and knocked at the door. 

‘‘Who’s there ?”’ shouted the soldier. 

‘Your orderly, sir,” replied the colonel. 

‘Then stop there until I’ve finished my break- 
fast,” replied the man. ‘I can’t attend to you 
now.’—(A. C., Strensall.) 


70: 
EXACTLY. 


A two-foot rule-was given to a labourer in a 
ship-yard to measure an iron plate. Not being 
accustomed to the use of the rule he returned it 
after wasting a good deal of time. 

Sega asked the plater, ‘‘ what size is the 
plate?” es 

“Well,” replied Mike, with a grin of satisfaction, 
‘it’s the length of your rule and two thumbs over, 
with this piece of brick, and the breadth of my 
hand and my arm from here to here, bar a finger, 
exactly.” —(W. A., Lincoln.) 


pA ee 


HE’D GOT HIM! 


Two Yankees were strolling in the woods without 
any arms in their possession, when, observing a 
bear ascending a tree, with its large paws clasped 
round the trunk, one of them ran forward and 
caught the bear's paws, one in each hand. He 
instantly called out to his comrade : 

‘‘ Jonathan, I say, go home and bring me some- 
thing as fast as you can, to kill the varmint. 
Mind, don’t stay, for I’m in a fix.” 

Jonathan ran off as fast as he could, but was an 
exceedingly long time returning. During the 
interval the bear made several desperate attempts 
to bite the hand of him who held it. At length 
Jonathan came back. 

‘‘ Hallo, Jonathan, what ever has kept you ?” 

Jonathan replied: ‘‘ Well, I’ll tell you. When 
I got home breakfast was about ready, and I 
thought it would be as well to wait for it.” 

“Well, now, Jonathan,” said his companion, 
ay wah you and hold, and I'll kill the creature in 
a jiffy.” 

sy onatheh seized the bear’s paws, and held on till 
the other could kill it.” 

“Well, Jonathan, have you got hold of him ?’ 

“¢ T think I have,”’ replied Jonathan. 

“Very well, hold him fast, while I go to 
dinner,” replied his friend.—(A. M., Sheffield.) 


20: 
STILL WAITING. 


A short time ago a boy went to a certain co- 
operative stores for some flour. Haying awaited 
his turn, and been served, the shopman asked for 
the money. 

The boy, who was preparing to tie up the flour 
in his bundle handkerchief, said: ‘‘ Aw eckon yo’ll 
wait till aw’ve teed it up, weant yer?” 

The shopman, a yery nice sort of young man, 
obligingly answered, ‘‘ Why, certainly.” 

The boy then said, ‘‘ Well, then, aw’ll goa wi’ it 
unteed ;” and off he walked out of the shop with 
his bundle untied, leaving the counterman in a 
state of wonder from which he did not recover for 


af ‘ 
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—Bora’s Beliferanee, 


By L. E. B. STEPHENS. 
mo 2 nd AS cache 


=<) H! now I know your little 

“secret at last!” said Mark 
Allestree, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

‘“‘That is my letter!” 
af exclaimed Dora Lorrison, 
2 entering the room. ‘‘ How 
$a dared you read it ?” 

‘< Oh, it was open,” said he, with 
the utmost impudence. ‘‘All’s fair 
inloveand war, youknow. Yester- 
day I asked you to marry me, and 
had to bear the humiliation of a refusal. You 
might have told me the truth. Now I find out for 
myself that you are married—privately.” 

‘‘Thadmy reasons. Itwas no business of yours.” 

‘““Nor of my uncle’s either, I suppose,” said 
Allestree, with a hard laugh which was not good to 
hear; and he went outoftheroom. Hewasa young 
man of forty—if you can understand the expression. 
He had spent much of his time in California, 
and the Australian bush, where his real doings were 
a mystery to his friends; and true-hearted little 
Dora instinctively disliked him. He went upstairs 
to the room where his uncle, Bertram Allestree, lay 
in bed, sick unto death, for the doctor had given 
him not many more weeks to live. There was his 
amanuensis, John Linscott, in the room, a man 
whom Mark had recommended, and over whom the 
latter seemed to exercise some occult influence. 
There were two papers on the table, and a rapid 
glance showed Mark that they were both wills. 
The old man was asleep. Now was Mark’s chance. 
This was just what he wanted toknow. They 
were both unsigned. The one was in his own 
favour, the other left Bertram’s large property to 
his dearly-loved adopted daughter, Dora Lorrison. 

“Those are private papers!” suddenly came a 
testy voice from the bed. Mark started. His 
uncle had been awake. 

‘““T beg your pardon—I hardly knew what I was 
doing—I was thinking of other things altogether. 
Do you feel any better, my dear uncle?” 

‘©No, I’m much the same. Where’s Dora?” 

‘Downstairs. You place unlimited confidence 
in her?” 

**Unlimited—yes.” 

«And yet she has deceived you.” 

“‘Deceived me?” 

“Yes, I think it is only right you should know. 
I have discovered that she is privately married, and 
80 ett Fass 

‘‘Married! Isshe indeed ?” 

Old Allestree showed no surprise. But he never 
didnow. Perhaps he was endowed with that keener 
knowledge of all things which seems to dawn upon 
some men just before their souls take flight. 

‘‘Mark,” he continued with sudden energy, ‘‘I 
am so much obliged to you for telling me that. I 
shall remember you for it. I like to know the 
true character of those around me. Linscott, give 
me that paper to sign—no, no, this one—you and 
the nurse can witness it.” : 

“Now,” thought Mark, ‘‘he’sin the right mood, 
That's mine fora certainty. If only he doesn’t change 
his mind, as he’s done a dozen times already.” 

“That pain again—my medicine! ” 

‘No, no,” said the old man, as Mark rushed 
to mix it; ‘‘ Dora shall giveit to me.” 

“Just as you please, my dear uncle,” replied 
Mark; and a strange glance passed between him 
and Linscott. Miss Lorrison had entered the 
room, and it was her hand which administered the 
draught to the dying man. The will was duly 
signed, witnessed, and placed in the care of Mr. 
Sharpitlaw, the solicitor. That afternoon Allestree 
and Dora were in the drawing-room. 

‘« Well,” he said, ‘‘I told my uncle of your mar- 
riage. I thought it best he should not remain in 
ignorance.” 

‘«That was very considerate of you,” she replied, 
inher quiet way; ‘‘only heknewitalready. I told 
him when he was first taken ill.” 


This was a check that Mark did not anticipate. 
Ere another day had dawned upon the world, Ber- 
tram Allestreo was dead. 

* * * * * 

“‘ Yes, I refuse to give a certificate of death!” 

These ominous words were spoken next moraing 
by Dr. Darley. 

“‘But why ?” asked Mark. 

“‘ Unless I am allowed to make a post-moitem 
examination.” 

‘‘Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Dora. ‘‘ What 
good can it do to desecrate the lifeless clay ?” 

‘‘Be reasonable, Dora,” said her husband, 
Hubert Glyndon, who had just arrived. ‘I 
should think there can be no objection, can there, 
Mr. Allestree ?” 

‘“No, no, none that I can see. Certainly, doctor, 
you can make a post-mortem, if you consider it 
necessary.” 

The result was anxiously awaited; but what was 
the horror of all the household when Dr. Darley 
declared that the ultimate cause of Bertram 
Allestree’s decease was a deadly and virulent 
poison! Mark Allestree was the first to speak. 

“‘ Who could have done it?” he asked. 

‘“No one here,” said Dora, with pale cheeks and 
seared, tearful eyes; ‘‘everyone loved father who 
knew him. It must have been some fearful mis- 
take of the chemist’s.”; 

The doctor went away, and next the police came, 
and with them Mr. Sharpitlaw, the solicitor. 

‘Dreadful business, this,” said Mark, taking the 
latter aside. 

‘« Very,” replied Sharpitlaw, who was a man of 
few words, but like the proverbial parrot thoughtthe 
more. 

“‘T suppose, under the circumstances, you 
wouldn’t mind giving me some idea of the terms 
of my uncle's will.” 

‘Certainly. He leaves the whole of his property 
to Miss Lorrison.”’ 

Mark turned aside, his face livid, a cold sweat 
on his brow. After along and careful investiga- 
tion, the Inspector of Police asked for Dora. 

‘‘Mrs. Glyndon,” he said, quietly, ‘‘it is my 
painful duty to arrest you on suspicion of the 
murder of Mr. Bertram Allestree !”’ 

* * * * * 

Two months have passed by, the Assizes have 
come round, and it is the morning of Dora’s trial. 
On the day of Bertram Allestree’s death Linscott 
had disappeared, and all efforts to discover his where- 
abouts had proved fruitless. 

A mass of medical evidence was taken, but the 
principal witness was Mark Allestree. 

‘* Who mixed and gave deceased his medicine ?”’ 

“« Prisoner, always.” 

“Were you aware of the provisions of Mr. 
Allestree’s wills ?” 

“ONO. 

“You think the knowledge of prisoner’s marriage 
would have altered his intentions had he had time?” 

“*T feel sure of it.” 

‘‘Have you no reason to believe Mrs. Glyndon 
told him herself ?”’ 

““No. I can swear she never did, my uncle’s 
indignation and surprise were so great.” 

So he tried his hardest to put a rope round Dora’s 
neck. Then came the counsel’s speeches; the judge 
charged; the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ guilty” ; 
and then came the dread sentence of—Death ! 

* * * * * 


The utmost exertions, the most urgent appeals to 
the Home Secretary on the part of- Hubert 
Glyndon and Mr. Sharpitlaw only led to the re- 
mission of Dora’s sentence to penal servitude for 
life. Yes, her life was to bo graciously spared; 
but what an existence!—what an alternative! 
Great Heaven! what an end to their married 
happiness, which only a few short weeks ago 
appeared to be dawning so fairly for them both ! 

Hubert Glyndon sat by the fire one evening at 
Allestree House, where he had remained, plunged 
in the blackest depths of despair. Next day he 
was to bid a last bitter farewell to Dora previous to 
her removal to Portland. 

Suddenly he heard a rustling sound outside th 
French window, the curtains of which were not 


drawn. Holooked up, and there, illumined by the 
moonlight, he saw a white face staring in. 

His nerves were unstrung. Could it be imagina- 
tion? He started up and opened the window. 

A shabby man of middle age stood outside. 

‘*Youare Mr. Glyndon? Iam John Linscott.” 

“The man who disappeared? Como in, then, 
and tell me i 

‘For God’s sake, sir, talk lower! I have some- 
thing to tell you which will save your wife!” 

“a RP man, then, speak! ” 

‘*Not here, not here. Walls have ears. Moet 
me in an hour’s time at the ‘ Cross Keys,’ half-way 
between here and the town.” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and Linscott disappeared the same way as he had 
come. It was one of the servants who éntered the 
room with lights. The road from the house to the 
‘‘Cross Keys” was very lonely and unfrequented, 
and Glyndon had no belief in the appointment, but 
the chance of saving Dora must not be thrown 
away. So he waited about half an hour, and then 
started out upon his journey upon foot. He had 
gone nearly a mile when he heard a sound which 
appeared to proceed from the ditch by the roadside. 
He looked down and saw a man whose white faco 
was upturned in the moonbeams, calling for help in 
a faint voice. Glyndon drew near, but what was his 
horror when he recognised the man Linscott ! 

‘*T’ve been shot—I’m done for,” said he. 

“‘Oh, no, no! But the secret you were about to 
tell me ——” 

“1? Who are you? I never saw you before,” 
And the man’s eyes closed from exhaustion. 
Hubert gave a despairing glance along the road, but 
to his relief, saw a constable hurrying along. 

‘“‘ Here, Williams,” he said, ‘‘there’s a man 
been shot ! See what can be done for him ?” 

‘‘T heard the shot,” hoe replied, bending over the 
prostrate form, ‘‘ but thought it was poachers. 
Well, sir, we can’t do much forhim. He’s dead!” 

Dead! Glyndon almost reeled. The word 
sounded like a knell, the knell of Dora's hopes. 

‘« We'd better go to the ‘Cross Keys,’ sir,” said 
the constable, ‘‘ that’s the nearest house, and get 
some help to take the body there.” 

Hubert accompanied him mechanically. <A 
quarter of an hour's brisk walk took them to the inn. 
At the door they encountered Mark Allestree. 

‘‘ There’s been a murder, sir,” said the constable. 

“Indeed !” said Mark, in a voice which 
seemed thick with drink, ‘‘our quiet neighbour- 
hood is gaining an unenviable notoriety.” 

As Hubert was about to enter the bar a hand 
was laid on his arm, and a voice said: ‘‘ You are 
late, Mr. Glyndon!” 

He turned. This time he thought his senses 
must have left him. A cry burst from his lips. It 
was the figure of Linscott, alive and well ! 

But at the same moment, another cry of horror 
more like a yell was heard. This was from Mark 
Allestree, who saw the face at the same moment. 

““What! You again!” he cried, ‘‘I thought 
I'd silenced you—you come to accuse me of my 
uncle’s death—to say you saw me poison him— 
my God !—it can’t be! I’ve had the same horrible 
dream before. It’s the brandy!” 

His words suddenly turned to a wild peal of 
maniacal laughter. By this time a gruesome pro- 
cession had come up, consisting of the dead body 
carried on a shutter by four men. 

“Ah! asI thought—as I feared!” exclaimed 
John Linscott. sadly gazing on it. 

‘‘ What, in Heaven’s name, does all this mean?” 
asked Glyndon, for there were the faces of living 
and dead, an exact counterpart of each other. 

‘‘Tt means,” said Linscott, ‘that I was in 
Allestree’s power, through the follies of my poor 
brother, who is my living image. I was sent 
abroad by Mark, because of my knowledge of his 
crime; but seeing the result of the trial, 1 resolved 
to come forward atall hazards. This demon, whom 
guilty conscience has frightened into a confession, 
murdered my poor brother (who had only just come 
from Australia), thinking he was silencing me!” 

Mark Allestree ended his career in a madhouse. 
The next day Dora's troubles were over, and she 
was restored to her husband’s eager arms. 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March 5th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. ‘The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 
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620. Does the pulsation in animale vary ? 

621. From which mines in this country has the 
greatest amount of coal been taken ? 

622, Which present member of Parliament has 
een through the most contested elections ? 

623. Which is the heayiest coin in the world, 
legally current as money ? 

624. Which is the most Protestant country ? 

625. Is it possible to tell if a watch has been in 
pawn ? 

626. Whence arose the idea that women might 
propose during leap-year ? 

627. Which passage in Inglish literature is 
most frequently misquoted ? 

wise 


REPLIES. 


§80.—ORIGIN OF THE TERM ‘ON TICK.” 
The expression ‘‘ On tick”? isone of considerable 
antiquity. In the ‘‘Diary of Abraham de la 
Pryme,” published by the Surtees Society, the 
following passage occurs under the date 1696 :— 
“Here is very little or no new monney comes yet 
down amongst us, so that we scarce know how to 
Everyone runs wpon tick, and those that 
had no credit a year ago has (sic!) credit enough 
now.” In a letter of Dean Prideaux, of Norwich, 
written from Oxford in May, 1661, is the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ The Mermaid Tavern is lately broke, and 
our Christchurch men bear the blame of it; our 
ticks, as the noise of the town will have it, amount- 
ing to £1,500.” Dr. Brewer says that the word 
tick 1s corrupted from ticket, as a tradesman’s bill 
was formerly called, and that the phrase was 
originally ‘‘on ticket,” that is, things taken to be 
put down in the bill. Sedley, in the ‘‘ Mulberry 
Garden,” published in 1668, says, ‘‘I confess my 
tick is not good”; while the Oldham poems (1683) 
haye it : 
** Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick ; 
Was fain to die, and be interred on tick.” 
20: 
582,—THE MOST REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS CITY IN 
THE WORLD, 
Lhassa, capital of Thibet, the sacred city of the 
Buddhists, and called by them the “seat of the 
gods,” is unquestionably the most remarkable 
religious city. It is almost wholly devoted to 
religion and purposes connected therewith. Theo- 
logical students are being trained by thousands in 
its mighty monasteries, of which there are filteen 
or sixteen within the city. The Grand Lama, 
reyerenced as the Ocean of Wisdom, the Vice- 
regent of Buddha, the Incarnate Blessed One, is 
the temporal monarch of all Thibet, and the 
spiritual monarch of all Buddhists. On the north- 
west side of Lhassa stands a. conical hill, Potala, 
which is thickly encrusted with palaces and temples, 
the roofs of which are all gilded ; this is the abode 
of the Grand Lama. Other temples and shrines 
abound in this centre of the Buddhist faith. Owing 
to the jealous exclusiveness of the Thibetan and 
Chinese authorities and the close watch they keep 
all along the frontiers, only three Huropeans are 
_ known to have entered the city. during the. nine- 
teenth century, namely, the Englishman Manning 
ue 1811-12), and the Frenchmen, Hue and Gabet 

1846), though seyeral Huropeans reached. the 
city im previous centuries. Since 1866. specially- 
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trained Indian explorers haye from time to time 
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been sent into Thibet by the Caleutta authorities ; 
and to them we owe most of the recent information 
obtained. Amongst other remarkable religious 
cities may be mentioned :—Benares, the well-known 
centre of Hinduism. and one of the most ancient 
cities in the world; Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mohammed, consequently the holiest city of the 
Mohammedan world. The temple of Mecca forms 
a spacious square about a quarter of a mile each 
way, in the centre of which is the Kaaba, or house 
of the Prophet, containing the black stone said to 
haye been brought by the angel Gabriel, and the 
kissing of which is the object of the great 
pilgrimages to Mecca; and Jerusalem, sacred in the 
esteom of Mohammedans, as well as of Jews and 
of Christians of every Church and land, Hastern or 
Western, Medisval or Reformed. 
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583,—THE SIMPLEST PATENTED INVENTION, 

The simplest patent on record at the Patent 
Office is that of pasting a piece of thread under the 
inclosing flap of an envelope, the object being that 
the recipient of a letter, by taking hold of the end 
of the thread, could tear the envelope open mm an 
instant. It was not a great success, as the thread 
got out of place, which led to some one putting a 
knot on the thread, and taking out a patent for the 
knot. Another yery simple invention, for which 
a patent was granted, was drilling a small hole 
in the tube of a watch key to prevent its getting 
choked up with dirt. The person who patented 
this idea made his fortune. Amongst others may 
be mentioned the inverted glass bell over a gas 
light to save the ceiling being blackened; the 
gummed newspaper wrapper; the rubber-tip, fixed 
at the end of lead pencils; the ‘‘return ball”—a 
wooden ball with an elastic string attached, which 
at once became a favourite, and is said to yield the 
lucky patentee not less than £10,000 a year; and, 
lastly, the metal plates fixed to soles and heels of 
boots to protect them from wear, the, inventor of 
which was stated (in the course of some legal pro- 
ceedings) to have realised in one year a profit of 
over £52,000. 
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584.—WHERE SOAP IS A LEGAL TENDER, 


At Dueretaro, near Mexico, soap is the currency 
of the place, and a legal tender for payment of 
debts. Tho eakes are about the size of the 
familiar brown Windsor, and are each worth about 
three farthings. Each cake is stamped with the 
name of the town in which it is current, and that 
of the person authorised to manufacture and utter 
it. Soap money of one town is not current in 
another. Thus, Celaya soap will not pass at 
Dueretaro. It is not uncommonly used. for 
ablutions, as so long as the stamp is legible it 
retains its monetary value. Occasionally 2 man 
will borrow a cake of a friend, wash his hands, and 
return it with thanks. In portions of South 
America chocolate is used as currency, as also are 
cocoanuts and eggs. Oorn is still used for a 
similar purpose in some parts of Norway, as opium 
is in parts of China. 

ee 
585.—THE MOST POWERFUL STEAMSHIP. AFLOAT. 

H.M.S. Blake is the most powerful steamship 
afloat. She is ‘equipped with propelling 
machinery of the exceptional power of 20,000 
horses upon a displacement of 9,000 tons. She is 
one of the latest deck-protected first-class cruisers 
of the British Navy, and carries 12 heavy,:18 
quick-firing, and 6 light and machine guns, and: 4 
H.M.S. Victoria, one of the 


586,—1S NEW YORK MORE EXPENSIVE TO LIVE IN 


THAN LONDON ? 


New York is a much more expensive place in — 


which to live than London. This has always been the 
case to some extent, but of late years, when the 
system of protective duties has been enforced with 
great and increasing severity, culminating in the 
M’IGnley tariff, everything has increased in price, 
and, according to the best authorities on the point, 
at the same time decreased in value. Recently 
statistics were obtained as to the prices of various 
necessary articles of food, clothing, &c., and 
generally as to the cost of living in various countries 
of the world, the result of which went to prove 
that England was the cheapest place in the world 
in which to live so far as necessaries of life were 
concerned, and that as between London and New - 
York, the cost of living in the latter city was at 
least one-third greater than in the former. From 
a discussion that appeared in the “Times” about a 
year ago, it was shown that clothing in New 
York cost about double the price for which it could 
be obtained in London, and that the cost of living 
as to all articles, with few exceptions only, was 
on a similarly high scale, A man_ receiving a 
salary of £500 per annum in New York is no better 
off than one in London receiving £250. 
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587.—WHY THE (GERMAN) ‘PORCELAIN 
REGIMENT”. IS THUS GALLED, 


Crazes and hobbiés hays much to answer for, 
and are responsible for many revelations of the 
eccentricity and weakness of human character. 
The origin of the title of ‘‘the Porcelain Regi- 
ment” is perhaps as remarkable an instance of 
this as we haye on record. The Porcelain Regi- 
ment is now supposed to be represented by the 
Ist, 3rd, 4th, and Sth Regiments of Ouirassiers 
of the German army. This corps in the first 
instance ‘belonged to Poland, the King of which 
country had an insatiable love for fine and rare 
specimens of porcelain, of which King Frederick 
Wilham of Prussia possessed a number, After 
numerous,’ but unavailing, attempts to obtain 
them by purchase, the King of Poland deter- 
mined to play his own hobby against that of his 
brother monarch of Prussia, whose weakness was 
the possession of fine soldiers, which he ulti- 
mately succeeded im doing by effecting an 
exchange of 600 mon of a cayalry regiment, 
without their horses, arms, or equipments, for 
the coveted porcelain, which finally found a home 
at Dresden amongst the royal collection and the 
Johan Museum, where some of them are still 
pointed out to visitors as the ‘‘ Dragon Vases.” 
The men on 6xchange were valued at twenty 
thalers each, consequently the famous Porcelain 
Regiment must have cost twelve thousand thalers. 


10 i 
THE CAT IS CONSIDERED A SACRED 
an ANIMAL, 

In Mohammedan couutries the cat is an object of 
consideration and respect, amounting in some parts_ 
of Islam to veneration. For this -worshipiul 
regard among the Faithful the cat is said to be in- 
debted to''Mohammed. Rather than disturb a 
sleeping cat which had curled itself upon his coat 
one day, Mohammed deliberetely cut away that 
portion of the garment on which the cat was re- 
posing. In Egypt cats were, and in some paris 
still are, the objects of worship;-.temples were 
erected in their honour, and sacrifices and devotions 


588,—WHERE 


offered to them, while it was customary for the — 


family in whose house a cat died to shave their 
eyebrows. \ Diodorus tells us that whoever killed a 
cat, even by accident, was by the Egyptians 
punished by death. It is thought by some that 
cats were at first worshipped in Hgypt only as re- 


presentative symbols of the deity to whom they — 
were held sacred, and that in the progress of 
idolatry they became adored as manifestations upon _ 


earth of that deity. ‘Tho sacred cats of Egypt wer 
2 death embalmed, and stored away in vast com 
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FIGURE-TRAINING 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
BY A VICTIM. 


- The following account of a girl’s life at ono of 
the most fashionable “‘ finishing boarding-schools,” 
written by herself, and following the letters upon 
the question, ‘‘Should girls lace tightly” ? which 
have appeared recently in our columns, can scarcely 
prove of interest to a large number of our 


My father is an officer in India who returns 
home for five years, if not for good, at the end of 
March. My mother died four years ago, when I was 
only little more than thirteen, leaving me to the 
tender (?) mercies of my aunts Mabel and Annie, 
who are yery strict and fashionable. 
also firmly convinced, as they often tell me, ‘‘ that, 
to ensure having a good figure when she ‘comes 
out,’ a girl can scarcely be laced too tightly and 
closely whilst young and at school,” 

The result of my aunts’ theories was that [ was 
placed under the control of a-very strict governess, 
who paid far more attention to my figure, com- 
plexion, deportment, dress, languages, and music 
than to “lessons” proper. 

Soon after my fifteenth birthday my aunt Mahel 
told me that she had mede arrangements for my 
beimg sent to a boarding-school whero great atten- 
tion was paid to ‘“‘the accomplishments,” and 


WHERE THE STRIGTEST ‘' FIGURE- TRAINING’ WAS 


The latter statement did not trouble me greatly, as 
I had, for some time, been laced tightly, ao that at 
fifteen my waist only measured eighteen and a half 
inches, which for a well-grown girl was quite 


Recollections of snapt laces, tears, and the pain 
and stiffness of heavily-boned, long, snug-fitting 

_ corsets, and the course of systematic ‘training ” 
my unfortunate waist had already undergone, in 
_80me measure prepared me for my fate. 
ignorant of the lengths to which tight-lacing 
be carried, I thought it scarcely likely that I should 
be tortured much more than I had been already 
accustomed to, Ai 

_ Mes. Z.’s school, to which I was sent aftor 
Haster, was not a very large one; not more than 
boarders, © and, 
ethaps, thirty day girls. Two terms ago, when I 
eft, there were only sixteen boarders. The reason 
of this may have been that the fees were very high; 
eas a year for the elder girls who were 


_ When I entered the hall with my aunt Annio, 
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languidly informed me that she had the smallest 


waist in the school, and had only that afternoon 
succeeded in lacing it to less than fourteen 
inches ? 

_ When we got to our bedroom (there were three 
other girls in mine) I found that corsets were not 
allowed to be taken off, though they were loosened 
an inchor two, except those of the girls who were still 
over seventeen inches in waist. Maude, the tightest- 
laced girl, was permitted to let horself out to sixteen 
inches. . Just as we were going into bed the French 
governess came into the room with what the girls 
called the ‘‘reduction book,” and a tape measure. 
All our waists were measured, and then the laces 
were tied in a knot which it would be impossible to 
undo oneself. 

‘In the morning we were laced up to the size 
ordered by Mis. Z, When I had been there about 
a week I was called into the head mistress’s room, 
and new, very stiff, small-waisted corsets were tried 
on me, and I was told that my waist was to bo 
reduced during that term, half an inch at a time, 
to sixteen and a half inches. I neod only say that 
this was actually done. 


SOME OF THE GIRLS WERE REDUCED AT 
A MORE RAPID RATE, 


some more gradually, according to the type of their 
figures. Although the strict lacing used to causo 
some of the girls a good deal of discomfort and 
pain, there was very little illness in the school; 
less, one of the goyernesses said, than in any school 
at which she had previously been. Tho girls had 
all of them small appetites, but this was remedied 
by the frequency of the meals, broakfast at 8.30, 
lunch (milk and biscuits, or bread and butter) at 
11.30, dinner at 2, tea at 5, and light supper at 8. 
We were urged to take exorcise, and a certain 
amount of gentlo walking was compulsory each 
day. The only excuse which was held sufficient to 
avoid the ‘‘day’s parade” was positive illness. 
Carriage and horseback exercise was indulged in 
by many of the girls, most of whose parenta were 
rich. And we were taught to alight and step into 
a carriage gracefully and properly as part of tho 
regular routine. To do this is no easy matter 
when very tightly laced. Mrs. Z. was yery kind, but 
at the same time sho was very strict; in this school 
a carelessly-laced corget, rough hands, or untidi- 
ness was considered a greater fault than a poorly- 
remembered lesson, or badly-written exercise. 
When a girl reached the ago of seventeen Mrs, 
4. used to write home to ask when she was to 
‘come out,” &c., whether she was to be finished. 
If (as was generally the case) sho was to ‘‘ come 
out,” on leaying school, she was measured for the 
smallest corsets that she was to wear, and for a 
dinner dress. 
. Iwas one of three girls who were being “finished” 
at the tame time, During the last month of the 
term Mrs, Z. sent out (to us) properly written invi- 
tations to four little dinner parties which were 
given on each Thursday. These we were expected 
(as a matter of practice) to answer formally and 
unassisted. On the night of the first Thuraday I 
went up with the other girls to dress. On the bed 
was my dinner dress, and now full-dress stays 
only fourteen inches in the waist, and new 
other garments. All the girls hed the same. 
On the dressing-table (each had a separate 
one) was a_ pretty box, like a. jewel 
case. Mademoiselle Julio» opened this and dis- 
played the creams, lotions, rouge and powder, 
which it containéd, When we wero ready, 
haying put on everything except our dresses, 


MADEMOISELLE GAVE US A LESSON IN MAKING UP, 


and in my case something was necessary as, 
although the faintness frum the excessive tight 
lacing passed off, Iwas very pale.. Our mistakes 
in ‘‘ making up” caused us to laugh a great deal, 
and.they,nearly drove poor Mademoiselle crazy. In 
the end she had to do.it for us; but before we left 
school .we. were quite adepts.. When she had 
finished. we put on our dresses, which were ex- 
tremely low, far lower, indeed than the most décolletéc 


ilk she ! bodice would generally bo. This was to accustom 


us to the fashion, Mrs. Z. explained ; gloves wore 
buttoned, end then we went down. In the drawing- 
room we found three of the governesses, who were 
to act as gentlemen, and to take us in to dinner 
with due ceremony. During dinner Mrs. Z. told 
us all the little things necessary to know, and gave 
us hints on conversation, &c. 

A few of the entries from the “‘ reduction” book, 
altering only the names, may beja curiosity. I 
copied them one day, when I tound the book lying 
about, for a girl friend’s benefit. Here they are :— 


| hp ee «: {ist year, 

| "36 : | 3 be re- 
Name Heaith. | og S frg (ue 
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Isabel G. ....... iGrOOdsrcsves teu cys 14° 7 | 144 198) 96 
Biog Si dsc. | Poor (delicate) 4° 9 |.15 | 20 18} 
Myself (M. M.)| Excellent | 4 11] 15 | 183 15 
Grace B.:...:.... Very fair Sak ALG leks 15 
Agnes, W. ...... Excellen > O |.153{ 18 14 


Ofthese girls four left the school before I did. 
Carrie J’s waist was sixteen inches round; Agnes 
W. measured only a little more than thirteen 
inches; Alice S.'\ was seventeen inches. Madame 
Z. was much disappointed in her case. 

Isabel G. I met at an ‘‘at home” down'at East- 
bourne only the other day, and she toid mo, when 
talking over old times, that when sho left echool 
last term she laced’ in at the usual dinner parties 
to thirteon and a-half inches. She fainted the first 
jew times, but otherwise seemed nono the worse. - 
The afterncon wo met her waist was confined 
to fifteen inches, and her full figure looks simply 
superb. 

ft must confess that my health has suffered a 
httle—not much certainly—from the very rigorous 
traising I have undergone. But I suppose with a 
girl who is to be fashionable it is a case of elle faut 
sougrir etre belie. My aunts are always praising 
mv appearance, and 1 must admit that tight-lacing 
gives me no trouble now, and that my tiny waist 
looks very ‘‘ smart,” and is much admired. 
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MISSING. 


An eminent judge used to say that, in his opinion, 
the very best thing ever siid by a witness to a 
counsel was the reply given to Missing, the 
bavrister, at the time leader of his circuit. ‘He was 
defending a prisoner charged with stealing a 
donkey. The prosecutor had left the animal tied 
to a gate, and when he returned it was gone. 
Missing was very severe in his examination of the 
witness, and said: ‘“‘Do you mean to say, witness, 
the donkey was stolen from the gate P”’ 

‘« 7 mean to say, sir,” replied the witness giving 
the judge and then the jury a sly look, at the 
same time pointing to the counsel, ‘‘the aes was 
Missing.” 


-- 


‘* These trousers are very much worn this sea- 
son,” said a tailor, displaying his goods. 
‘*So are these I have on,” replied Bogg, sadly. 


——:0:— 


Lady (to Tommy, aged six, who is home for 
bis first holidays): ‘‘I suppose you neyer cry over 
your lessons now ?” 

Tommy (bashfully) : Sometimes I do.” 

Lady: ‘‘Why, do you find that it helps you? 

Tommy: ‘No, but it brings somebody else to 
help me.” 


SPECIAL ESTIMATE COMPETITION. 
A £5 NOTE will be given to the person who most aécurately 
estimates the sale of the Plate Number of “SPARE MOMENTS.” 
On. the 4th advertisement pae@ of Ne.161 wHl be found printed 
a coupon. Competitors must fillin their estimate on this coupon 
and keepit. In Nos. 162, 163, and 164, a special conpoa will “be 
printed inthe margin of one of theadyertisement pages). When 
the four coupons have appeared, competitors must.cut them. ont, 
paste them in their order on a small ‘sheet of paper, writing full 
name and address at the bottom, and*forward them on or before 
Wednesday. the 10th February, to the “Estimate [ditor’’ of 
“SPARE MOMENTS,” 12, 13, ond 14. Petter-lane,E.C. The result 
will be announced in No. 167, dated 27t% February, ; ; 
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By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—(ContInvED.) 


ees) HE following morning, when Dr. 

% Bawtreos arrived at the Manor House, 
he was accompanied by hisdog. He 
was aclose observer of nature, and 
felt full reliance on the instinct of 
the animal in detecting the party, whoever it might 
be, who, concealed beneath the sofa, had overheard 
the conversation between Lady Blanche and himself. 
Once detected he could, he well knew, trustto hisown 
resources for the rest. As they passed through the 
servants’ hall, which, as usual, was thronged with 
domestics, he noted the creature carefully, but not 
a. growl or indication of discontent on the part of 
the dog gave him the slightest clue. The poor 
brute followed him with his usual quiot, patient air. 

‘‘ Not here,” mentally observed his master. ‘‘And 
yet it could not have been a stranger to the house. 
No matter—time will discover it.’’ 

Despite the respectful remonstrance of the groom 
of the chamber, the doctor porsisted in permitting 
his dog to accompany him to the drawing-room, 
where Lady Blanche was anxiously expecting his 
arrival, The animal went directly to the sofa, and 
sniffed round it. Satisfied that this time no one 
was concealed there, it crouched down upon the 
rug. 
‘No one there this time,” thought Bawtree, as 
he advanced, with his usual quiet step and bland 
smile, to pay his respects to the mistress of the 
mansion, who felt an involuntary shudder run 
through her frame as he made his appearance. 

‘Well, Lady Blanche,” he said, in a low voice, 
**T trust that you are satisfied.” 

“T am,” said the lady, placing in his hands 
notes to the amount of three thousand pounds— 
for she was too prudent to give him a cheque for 
so large an amount. ‘‘The event is postponed, 
not averted. I have just received a note from 
my kind brother-in-law informing me that— 
thanks to your skill—my sister is out of danger.” 

The bitterness with which the speaker alluded 
to his skill, indicated how deep was the passion 
which consumed her. To Bawtree it was a 
luxury to mark her agonies—to see the fierce 
pangs of jealousy and wounded pride drinking 

er young blood; for he hated her as only such 
men hate—coldly, mathematically—with a calcu- 
lation as infernal as it was profound; and yet she 
had never wronged him. Little did the wretched 
Blanche dream that to the machinations of the 
plausible, imperturbable being before her, she 
owed the change which had so suddenly taken 
place in the sentiments of the only man she had 
ever loved, the wound which her woman’s pride 
had received, and which still rankled in her heart 
with all a serpent’s venom. 

‘‘The danger,” he said in reply to the observa- 
tion of the heiress respacting her sister, ‘‘has 
indeed been imminent; but although past, Lady 
Ellen’s constitution has received a shock from 
which it can never properly recover. She will 
never be the mother,” he added, with a look of 
peculiar earnestness, ‘‘of an heir to the lands of 
Dingley.” 

‘« Then let her live,” said her sister with a look 
of exultation. ‘‘ I need not envy her her childless 
home.” Lowering her yoice she added in a 
whisper, ‘‘and the child?” 

“‘Is in the hands of Madge Lee,” replied the 
doctor. ‘‘ You best know how far you can trust to 
her fidelity, and that of the nurse, Alice.” 

“IT would stake my life on both,” was the 
answer of the heiress. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not 
aware that the old gipsy woman was born upon my 
estate P” 

‘“‘T have heard as much.” 

“‘And that she nursed both my father and his 
unhappy brother Geoffrey.” 
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‘‘T have heard that, too, lady. I also know the 
claim you possess upon her gratitude. Yes—yes,”’ 
added Bawtree musingly, ‘‘1 think you may trust 
her. Her husband was condemned to death for 
shooting an exciseman in a skirmish on the 
coast. The earl your father’s influence saved 
him from the scaffold. It was when on the eve 
of accompanying him to a foreign land that Madge 
broke her wedding ring, and swore, by the oath of 
her tribe, that whoever of the race of Hserick 
brought her that token, she would do their behest, 
though she perilled life and limb, body and soul, 
in fulfilling it. You see Iam no stranger to the 
traditions of your family, Lady Blanche.” 

“Your knowledge is imperfect; since the oath 
and service are plighted to the ead of the house of 
Esorick only—since my brother's death unworthily 
represented by me.” 

This was spoken in a tone of bitter humiliation, 
which showed how deeply the fair girl felt the 
degradation into which passion had plunged her. 


The lady bowed her head in shame, 
When thinking on life’s altered scene; 
Flashes of purity, which came 
To tell her what she should have been. 


The last trace of Eden had not yet disappeared 
from the passionate heart of the heiress. 

The door of the drawing-room was opened, and 
Ann, the waiting woman, who had been concealed 
under the sofa during B awtree’s former interview 
with Lady Blanche, entered the apartment to 
receiye directions concerning her lady’s toilette. 

No sooner did the dog perceive her than he began 
to growl and bark. The doctor watched her 
narrowly, and saw that there was something in her 
countenance which expressed confusion more than 
terror of the animal. He felt perfectly assured 
that he had discovered Digby’s agent. Without, 
however, evincing tho slightest surprise or emotion, 
he called the animal to him, and began chiding 
in for the instinct which secrotly he felt grateful 

or. 

“‘I wonder you keep such a quarrelsome 
creature,” observed her ladyship. 

‘‘He has one good quality, at least,’’ observed 
her visitor. ‘‘ He would not betray his master.” 

Ann changed colour visibly. 

‘The fact is,’ continued the speaker, not wish- 
ing to excite her suspicion or fears, ‘‘ I receive so 
few visitors in my secluded dwelling, that Snap 
generally snarls at any strange step. Do not be 
alarmed, Mistress Ann,” he added; “‘ his bark is 
far more dangerous than his bite.” 

There was a hidden sense in the observation, 
which, had the person to whom it was addressed 
understood, would haye tended to increase rather 
than calm her terrors. 

The speaker soon after took his leave, observin 
to Lady Blanche, as he did so, that he would Said 
her the perfumed waters they had been speaking of. 

‘‘IT can spare you the trouble,” obseryed the 
heiress, who thought that this was merely a blind 
as to the real nature of his visit. ‘‘ Ann is about 
to call on one of the poor cottars, who has been 
eae with palsy, and can bring them on her way 

ome.” 

“Good,” thought the doctor, who saw that the 
speaker was unconsciously playing into his hands. 
‘‘The very thing I could have most wished; it 
might have been difficult without.” 

We have observed that Bawtree was peculiarly 
skilled in drugs and poisons. In the lands which 
he had visited he had made the latter his par- 
ticular study. Chemistry had unfolded her most 
recondite secrets to his labours, and on his way 
home he arranged the means of removing a spy 
from his path. Her death was necessary to his 
own safety and views. It was not from any con- 
sideration for the heiress, to whom he did not 
think it necessary to hint even that she was be- 
trayed, that he came to this resolution. Like most 
e ma eationts it resulted trom a calculated principle 
of self. 

On his way home the doctor rode round by the 
north wood, in order to haye some conversation 
with Madge. In their last mterview, from cer- 


tain obscure hints which the gipsy woman had 


dropped, he began to suspect that she knew more 
of him than hs wished, and he determined to 
satisfy his doubts at once. Great was his surprise 
on searching the spot where the camp had been 
pitched for so many years, to find that every tent 
was struck, and the entire gang departed. A 
scowl came over his usually calm countenance, 
and for the first time a doubt of the success of ~ 
the dark plans for the accomplishment of which he 
had toiled and watched for so many years, entered 
his heart. 

‘Ts it possible,” he muttered, ‘‘that the hag 
can intend to play false? What interest can she 
haye? No, no,” he added, ‘‘ lawless and wild as 
her life has been, she is too superstitious to break 
the oath of her tribe. Lady Blanche is the head of 
the house of Hserick, for the lands and title were 
held in fee. We are safe—quite safe.” 

Still he did not feel assured; an inward presenti- 
ment belied his words, and he rode musingly home 
to prepare for the arrival of Ann. \ 

Whether by accident or design, when the waiting- 
woman called for the perfumed waters which Baw- 
tree had promised to send to her lady, she was 
accompanied by a young farmer of the village, with 
whom for some time she had been keeping com- 
pany. The doctor secretly smiled at the precaution, 
for 1t did not in the slightest degree interfere with 
his plans. 

“You are late,” he observed, as he placed a small 
flaconin her hand. It had a dull appearance, as if 
some glutinous matter had been spread over the 
glass, and dried upon it. 

‘‘T shall be in plenty of time,” dbserved the 
woman, pertly, for she began to smile at her sus- 
picions. ‘‘ My lady does not dress till six.” 

She was about to place the jlacon in her pocket, 
when an observation from Bawtree to be careful not 
to shake it, induced her to change her intention. 
To guard it more securely, she placed it in the. 
bosom of her dress, and taking her companion by 
the arm, wished the speaker a good afternoon. 
a she turned from the house Bawtree smiled after 

er— 

‘Oh, there is danger when a yillain smiles!” 
and returned to his study. 

That same evening Lady Blanche used the per- 
fume, which was pronounced delicious both by her 
and her waiting-woman. On the following morn- 
ing the mistress rose in her usual health, but Ann 
was found dead in her bed. 

Lord Digby shuddered when he heard the intelli- 
gence. He had no proof, but fearful suspicions 
haunted him; and he began to reflect seriously on 
the danger he had incurred in crossing the path of 
such a man as Bawtree, of whom his suspicions 
were in no way lessened by the evidence of the 
medical men examined at the inquest which was 
held at Dingley Manor, on the body of the unfor- 
tunate Ann. The verdict was apoplexy, arising 
from the vitiated state of the blood, which the 
surgeons, Gowing and Nun, stated they found 
thick and corrupt in the distended yeins and 
arteries to a degree which rendered it surprising 
the deceased had retained her usual health so long. 
Digby mentally resolved never, under any circum- 
stances, to suffer the doctor—as Bawtree was 
palled, par excellence, in Dingley—to prescribe for 

m. 

The precaution turned out to be a useless one, 
for in less than a month after the circumstances 
we have narrated had taken place, the object of his 
lordship’s doubts and terror suddenly disappeared, 
and was never more seen in the place. 

Lady de Grey slowly recovered from her illness ; 
but, as Bawtree had predicted to her sister, her 
health was so much shattered that a milder climate 
was recommended by the physician from London, 
whom her anxious husband had summoned to 
Greystone. Italy was the country selected; and, 
after a formal adieu to her sister, Lady Elen and 
her husband left England on their tour. 

This was during the treacherous peace of Amiens 
—when the English, relying on the faith of 
treaties, flocked in crowds to the Continent. Some 
few escaped; others passed long years in hopeless 
captivity. Amongst the latter were the baronet 
and Lady de Grey. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LAWYER MARKLAND AND THE HON. GEOFFREY 
HOWARD—THE GRANDSON. 


Richard Markland, a lawyer in excellent prac- 
tice, whose offices were in the Temple, was seated 
in his private room, poring over a musty parch- 
ment—the title-decd to one of his noble clients’ 
estates—when Lovel, the head clerk, made his 


appearance. ; ore 

“‘T thought I told you not to disturb me?” said 
his employer, peevishly. 

“So I told the gentleman; but he was so 
peremptory in his way of speaking, and said that 
you would be so glad to see him, that for once I 
ventured to break through your orders.” 

‘« Who said so?” : 

‘The tall gentleman who has been in the outer 
office this last quarter of an hour.” 

«* His name f” ; 

‘‘He refuses to tell me his name, sir,’ 
the clerk. - 

‘‘ Let him write his business, then!’’ exclaimed 
the lawyer, pettishly. ‘‘ Mine is no hole-and- 
corner practice, sir; I wish to have nothing to do 
with clients who are ashamed to announce either 
their names or business !”’ 

‘‘T told him so, sir; but his reply was even more 
singular than his manner.” my be 

“And what might it have been?” inquired 
Markland, for the first time lifting his eyes from 
the musty parchment; for his curiosity was 
roused. 

‘He bade me ask you, sir, if you remembered the 
25th of August?” 

The lawyer, to the astonishment of the speaker, 
bounded from his seat as if he had received an 
electric shock, and gave orders that the stranger 
should instantly be admitted. 

Lovel did not know what to make of it: he 
thought it extremely odd that a client should 
announce himself by the date of a month instead 
of by a personal and patronymic appellation; but 
he was too prudent to offer a reply. He had been 
managing clerk for fifteen years, and the situation 
was a good one; he therefore retired to the outer 
office, where the stranger was waiting, and asked 
him into the private room of his employer. 

“Close the baize door, Lovel,’’ said Mr. Markland, 
without speaking a word to his strange visitor ; 
“and see that I am not disturbed ; let no one enter 
till I ring.” 

The clerk lingered as long as he thought prudent, 
in hopes of catching a word; but both his master 
and the stranger remained silent. The baize door 
was so seldom used that it had got rusty on its 
hinges: he was compelled, however, to shut it at 
last. 

Although one of the most methodical members 
of his tribe, he twice made a mistake in castin g 
up a bill of costs, for he felt both fidgety an 
annoyed. He had hitherto imagined that he knew 
all the secrets of the firm, and for the first time 
began to suspect that there were reservations even 
from him. 

‘‘ We shall see,” he muttered, ‘‘ we shall see.” 

Taking a fresh sheet of paper, he began to make 
out the bill of costs a third time. 

No sooner were they alone than the lawyer 
advanced towards the visitor who had announced 
himself in so singular a manner, and fixed his eyes 
scrutinisingly upon him. The old man—for he 

long passed the meridian of life—was greatly 
agitated; some terrible reminiscence, or painful 
anticipation, shook him greatly. ‘The stranger 
bore the examination without moving a muscle. 

“No, no,” sighed the lawyer, to whom the con- 
viction that it was not the person he expected 
seemed to afford considerabie relief; ‘it is not he; 
time could not so have changed him!” 

A bitter smile passed over the countenance of 
his visitor, who, both in dress and bearing, had all 
the characteristics of a gentleman. His age might 
be near fifty; the colour of his hair it was impos- 
sible to discern, as, in accordance with the still- 
existing fashion of the day, he wore powder; but 
his eyes were dark, calm, and penetrating, expres- 
sive more of thoughtfulness than passion. 
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“T presume, sir,” said Mr. Markland, who had 
recovered in a great degree his self-possession, 
“that you come to announce to me the death of a 
en from whom I have long been anxious to 

ear.” 

‘In that caso,” replied the stranger, sarcastically, 
“T should be the most unwelcome visitor you 
ever received: men seldom announce their own 
decease.” 

‘‘ His voice,’ muttered thelawyer. ‘‘ Time may 
dim the eye, thin the brow, andso change the 
features that the mother would not recognise her 
child ; but the voice remains. It is the Honourable 
Geofirey Howard ?” 

“Ay, wretch!” said his visitor, sternly; ‘‘the 
man who intrusted to your fidelity the wreck of 
his fortune—the hi pe of his name. How have 
you abused the confidence ?” 

“IT can account for the money to the last 
shilling,” faltered Markland. 

“Peace, earthworm! It is not of my gold 
that I complain; my son—who should have been 
the avenger of his father’s injuries, the heritor of 
his name—where is he?” 

‘* Dead,” answered Markland—‘‘ dead!” 

“But not before the fool dishonoured my name 
by sharing it with your daughter. Jt was cr ftily 
planned,” continued his visitor, in a tone of 
bitter reproach, ‘‘ to engraft your plebeian stock 
upon a stem as noble as the house of Hserick.” 

- “They loved each other,” replied the lawyer, 
who began to recover his self-possession. ‘I 
neither could nor would oppose their happiness. 
Remember, sir,” he added, ‘‘ but for that marriage, 
which you so much deplore, the name of which you 
are so justly proud might have expired with you.”’ 

“True, true,” said Mr. Howard, in a somewhat 
less insulting tone. 

““My grandson lives.” 

The words ‘‘my grandson” seemed to rekindle 
the almost extinct wrath of the haughty patrician. 
Hying the speaker with cold contempt, he sneer- 
ingly replied : 

“* My grandson, you mean, Mr. Markland—mine 
in name and blood. It is of that boy I came to 
speak. The cloud which has so long obscured my 
prospects is passing rapidly away. The death of 
my nephew leaves only two weak girls between me 
and the title.” 

‘*T am aware.” 

““My youngest niece is married, but her con- 
stitution, I have heard, is feeble. Should she and 
her sister, Lady Blanche, die without heirs fy 

“The title,” interrupted Mr. Markland, ‘‘ would 
be renewed in your person. You would then 
become Karl of Hserick.” 

‘“Not so,” said Mr. Howard, mournfully. ‘I 
neither ask nor would accept the title ior myself. 
To the world I have long been dead—to all but you 
I wish to continue so. JI have no personal ambition 
to gratify. All my desires and hopes are centred in 
my grandson.” 

The lawyer’s eyes flashed with joy at the thought 
of the boy—whom, despite the speaker’s sneers, he 
persisted in calling his grandson—becoming a peer 
of England ; and he felt that there was no sacrifice 
too great to accomplish such an event. 

His visitor read his thoughts, nor felt displeased 
at the nascent ambition of the man of law. It 
assured him of a ready and unscrupulous instru- 
ment in his designs, which were still beset with 
difficulty and peril. 

‘‘T should wish even my existence,” he observed, 
“to be concealed.” 

“‘Nothing more easy; it can be given out that 
ou died abroad; certificates, if necessary, might 
@ obtained.” 

Markland hesitated. He was fearful of com- 

mitting himself by advancing too far. His visitor 
saw his embarrassment, and hastened to relieve 


him. 

‘T have thought of that,” he said ; ‘‘ hero is an 
act of decease, attested by the consul at Marseilles, 
stating the death of the Hon. Geoffrey Howard. 
You see,” he added, ‘‘it is dated some years 
back ~it is not likely that it will ever be dis- 
puted.” 

The man of law read it carefully over, and pro- 


99 
nounced it evidence enough to satisfy any court in 
England, 

‘Have you been equally careful of the 
papers? ”’ 


‘Fear not,” said the lawyer; ‘‘they have never 
left my possession even for amoment. They are 
still in the iron box, just as you gave them to my 
care. Your brother, after your departure, 
frequently applied for them, but I was faithful to 
one trust at least.” 

With these words the speaker advanced to a 
safe, built securely in the walls of the room, and, 
taking from his pocket a ponderous key, opened 
the magsive doors. After searching for some time, 
he brought forth a small iron box, carefu!ly 
sealed, and placed it upon the table before his 
visitor, who examined it carefully. Satisfied that 
the seals had not been broken, Mr. Howard re- 
turned it to the lawyer. 

‘* Keep it for the present.” he said; ‘‘it will be 
safer in your hands than mine. I must employ 
you to look out for some quiet residence for me in 
the neighbourhood of London.” 

‘“‘T have just now the letting of the very place 
you require.” 

** The neighbourhood must be retired.” 

‘Tt is,” observed Mr. Markland, ‘‘an old- 
fashioned house, in the Forest of Epping. 
Furniture and lease are to be disposed of.” 

‘‘ We will visit it together,” replied his visitor. 
‘“‘But first I wish to see my grandson. Does he 
resemble his father’s or——” He paused: he 
could not bring himself to say, his mother’s family. 

‘‘Fear not,” said the lawyer, bitterly; ‘‘in 
feature, as in temper, he is a true Howard—he 
has all the wayward disposition, and capricious 
sel{-will of his race.” 

The stern old man frowned at the familiarity 
with which Markland presumed to speak of his 
family ; but the impression soon gave way to a 
amile. 

‘‘So much the better,” he thought; ‘‘he will be 
the more easily moulded to the purpose I would 
train him to,” 

The man of law carefully replaced the iron box 
and the deed he had been perusing in the safe, and, 
after giving directions to his clerk, left the office, 
accompanied by his strange client, for his private 
residence in Jermyn-street, where Mr. Howard for 
the first time beheld his grandson. 

Edward Howard was a dark, lively-tempered 
child, about five years of age. Being doubly an 
orphan the old lawyer had indulged him, both 
from habit and affection. As soon as be saw Mr. 
Markland he ran eagerly and kissed him; but 
when told by that gentleman to do the same to 
the stranger the boy sullenly drew back. 

‘*Do you hear me?”’ said tho lawyer. 

SOV osiys 

‘*Then do as I tell you.” 

‘‘T won't,” replied the self-willed child. ‘TI 
don’t like him. Why does he stare at me with 
his large black eyes? He frightens me.” 

‘*Kidward!” exclaimed Mr. Howard in a voice 
slightly broken by emotion, for he could not 
behold, stern as he was, the last descendant of his 
race without betraying some touch of fecling— 
‘“come to me—perhaps you may find me kinder 
than I seem.” 

The boy seemed under the influence of a epell. 
There was something in the deep, low, musical 
tone in which the stranger spoke which mastered 
his temper and fear. He advanced towards his 
grandfather, and gave him his hand. 

The old man parted the dark locks from his brow 
and imprinted a kiss upon it. 

‘‘ Hdward,” he said, *‘ you must love me.” 

“Tl try,” replied the boy. 

“And obey me.” 

A scowl came over tho features of the child. 
His maternal grandfather had often threatened 
him with a tutor, and the thought struck him 
that this must be that much-dreaded personage. 

‘Are you to be my tutor?” he demanded, 
sullenly. 

“Ay,” replied Mr. Howard, pressing him to his 
heart with a woakness of which he felt ashamed— 
for he almost immediately released him—‘‘a true, 
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though firm one. The lessons I shall teach are 
those of life—lessons which either mar men’s 
destiny or make it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MASTER EDWARD HOWARD LEARNS A LESSON. 


A weok after the interview between Mr. Howard 
and the lawyer saw the former quietly settled in a 
comfortable, old-fashioned house mm Epping, known 
by the name of the Grange. His grandson 
accompanied him, much against his will; for he 
had conceived a fear of the cold, stern-looking 
stranger, whose manners were so different from the 
weak, indulgent ones of his maternal grandfather. 
The house in which they resided was situated in a 
high-walled garden of considerable extent, from 
which the tenant rarely or never ventured forth. 
All his time was devoted to the education of his 
pupil. One servant—a taciturn old man—attended 
to the domestic arrangements, which were con- 
ducted with the greatest economy. His only re- 
creation wag an occasional walk in the forest with 
Master Edward. 

Hanway, the name Mr. Howard assumed, and 
by which we shall henceforth designate him, 
found it no easy task to control the wayward 
temper of his grandson. The boy had a natural 
disinclination to study; tore his books, sulked 
over his lessons, refused his food, and vainly tried 
the different acts by which he had succeeded in 
having his own way with Mr. Markland; but it 
was all in vain; his tutor, for so he called his 
grandfather—and it was long ere he suspected that 
there was any closer tie between them—main- 
tained an impassable firmness; he neither heeded 
his tears nor passion; each time that his studies 
wore neglected he locked him in his: solitary room ; 
till at last Edward began to hate as well as fear 
him. The old man marked the feeling almost 
without regret, for he foresaw that eventually the 
boy would obey him. 

At the end of a month Mr. Markland arrived, to 
pass a day at the Grange ; his client had stipulated 
that he should not see his pupil sooner. As soon 
as the child beheld his grandfather, he rushed into 
his arms, and, clinging to him, exclaimed : 

“Take me home—take me home! I won't 
remain here.” 

‘‘ Won't!” repeated Hanway, sternly. 

The old lawyer was affected—he loved the boy 
weakly but fondly, and bitterly felt the separation ; 
it had been his solace after the fatigues of the day, 
when he returned to his solitary home, to con- 
verse with and caress his grandson, whose wayward 
temper and boisterous manners appeared to him 
nothing more than the ebullition of careless, happy, 
childhood. 

‘“No, Edward, no,” sighed the old man; ‘‘it is 
for your good—you must remain at the Grange.” 

*<T won’t—I will go home,” 

**T am suro Mr. Hanway is kind to you.” 

“‘T hate him,” said the boy, fiercely ; ‘‘ hate him 
—he keeps me all day at those stupid books. I 
haye no toys, no one to play with; never seo a 
creature but old James (the name of the domestic), 
I must go home.” 

“You forget your tutor,” observed Mr. Mark- 
land, willing to disperse the scowl which he saw 
upon the brow of his client. 

“No, I-don’t. Td rather be alone than see 
him.” 

“Alone you shall be,” said Hanway, rising 
calmly, and taking him by tho hand; ‘solitude is 
the fitting lesson for a temper as ungovernable as 
yours.” 

Despite Edward’s struggles and entreaties—for 
he descended to these at last—the speaker took him 
from the arms of his grandfather—to whom he 
passionately clung—and led him towards the door 
of the room. 

““I hate you both!” shrieked the boy; ‘‘ both 
As ia nee I won't learn my lessons if you kill 
me. 

tis mentor took no notice of his cries, but 
calmly carried him upstairs, and locked him in his 
room—the windows of which were securely barred. 


\ 


Putting the key in his pocket, he descended, and 
rejoined his visitor. 

‘‘Poor child!” observed Markland, with visible 
emotion, as Hanway entered the parlour; ‘it is a 
hard lesson he has to learn.” 

‘Life,’ replied his host, ‘‘is but a series of 
lessons from the cradle to the graye; the mind 
which is best disciplined suffers least im the pro- 
cess of acquiring them. , In a short time you will 
see this temper, now so passionate and’sullen, calm 
and subdued; childhood has more natural logic 
than you think; it strives not against impossi- 
bilities; once convince it of the uselessness of 
opposition, and it ceases. But enough of this,” 
added the speaker, who did not consider himself 
bound in any way to render an account of his 
conduct towards his grandson to his guest. ‘‘ You 
stated in your letter that you had some important 
intelligence to communicate.” 

“Ay,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ intelligence which 
may cause you to change your plans respecting the 
boy.” 

Hanway shook his head doubtingly. 

‘“Tady Blanche,” continued the gpeaker, “is 
about to give her hand to Lord Digby.” - 

‘Impossible! She hates him !” 

“Tt is not the less true. I have received instruc- 
tions to draw up the settlements and have them 
ready in a month’s time. Should she have issue, 
what becomes of your fine project? The estates 
ave strictly in fee. I have the title-deeds—hers 
and her sister’s issue both inherit before Hdward. 
Abandon, then, your project, and if we cannot see 
our grandson great, let us be content to know that 
he is happy.” jm hts 

‘‘Make a scrivener of him!” replied the old 
man; with a scorntul laugh; ‘‘a drudge—a. tool— 
a thing for knayves to use, and icols to suffer by ! 
Did he bear any name but mine I might consent; 
but, as it is, my purpose is unchanged!” 

“‘ And this marriage ?”’ said the lawyer. 

‘‘ Will never take place, I have the certain 
means of preventing it. Stare not, man,” con- 
tinued Hanway, ‘who could not repress a smile’ at 
the astonished look of the lawyer. ‘‘I deal not 
with the fiend or magic; the human passions are 
the instruments by which I work—they have 
never failed me yet.” 

‘And: you repeat,” said Markland, “ that you 
possess the means to break off this marriage 
between your niece and his lordship.” 

‘‘Hyen were the bride dressed for the altar, and 
the bridegroom waiting to conduct her to it. 
Within ten days,” added the speaker, ‘‘you shall 
receive a counter-order touching the settlements’; 
then, perhaps, you will be conyinced and pester me 
no more concerning Edward, whose destiny is in 
kind, although firm hands.” ; 

“ Accomplish -your promise,” said the lawyer, 
‘and for the future I will follow your counsel as 
blind as an oracle's.” 

‘‘ Within ten-days,” 
that content you.” 

Although during the'day Mr. Markland once 
or twice reverted to the subject, his host took no 
notice, nor entered into the least explanation of 
the means on which he velied so confidently to 
prevent his niece’s marriage, The hints of his 
guest for a few minutes’ conversation with his 
grandson were equally disregarded, and the 
lawyer took his leave, pained and dissatisfied. 

‘Tf he performs this miracle,” he thought, as 
he returned home, ‘‘ why, for Hdward’s sake, I 
will not interfere. An earldom is worth some 
sacrifice. I should like to see my grandson seated 
amongst the peers of Hngland, for he is my grand- 
son both in affection and in blood, as well as this 
proud man’s who fears to show his face. I, at 
least, can walk erect in opsn day. Should he fail 
in his promise he may find that the plebeian 
lawyer, when roused, has a temper as firm as his 
own.” 

But Hanway did keep his pledge, for on the 
tenth day a letter arrived fiom Dingley Manor, 
countermanding the drawing up of the settlements, 

‘‘He must deal with the’ devil!” muttered 
Marklandas he perused the missive. ‘I would, 


repeated Hanway. “Let 


I could find a clue to his secrets—were it as fine as 
: in 


a hair I'd trace it to the end. No ~mutter#-he ; 


added after a pause, ‘‘ since all his scheming works 
for Edward's good.” ; 
The next day the speaker read in the morning 
papers that a marriage which had lately been on 
the tapis in high life had been suddenly and un- 
accountably broken off, and that Lord Digby had 
left England for the Qontinent.. By way of 
rendering the intelligence more clear to the public 
the editor added, by way of postscript, that Lady 
Blanche Howard still remained at Dingley Manor. 
The lawyer's first care was to forward the journal 
to the Grange." ~~ peat . 

_Hanway smiled as he read the paragraph, but 
did not express the least surprise: he, knew that 
the means by which he worked were sure. _ 

Shortly after the violation of the Treaty of 
Amiens took place, and before a declaration of 
war had been issued either by the Government of 
France or England, Bonaparte caused. all English 
travellers to be arrested. Amongst the many 
distinguished persons who were unfortunate enough 
to fall into his hands were Lord Digby and Sir 
John and Lady de Grey. ; 

After the rupture of the marviage, Markland 
abandoned his grandson entirely to the direction 
of his stern guardian, who. pursued his system with 
the regularity and inflexibility of a machine, 
There was no indulgence—no variation. Despite 
his natural obstinacy, the temper of the boy at last 
gave way. He studied hard—his assiduity satis- 
tied even his taskmaster, who was delighted at his 
progress. But Edward hated him -bitterly—oh, 
how bitterly! No smile ever welcomed his ap- 

roach—no word of kindness ever escaped his lips. 
He was coldly polite, and sullenly obedient. 
Hanway sometimes sighed at this, for he was too 
clear-sighted not to read the heart of his grandson 
—still he persevered. ; Tuk wenleeaas 

‘Let him hate me,” he sometimes murmured to 
himself, ‘‘so that he fulfils his destiny.” 

‘It is not to be wondered at that, under such a 


system, the heart of the pupil became vicious and 


corrupt. His tutor frequently spoke to him 
vaguely of a brilliant future—of honours, wealth, 
and power, He did so in the hope of waking in 
He a spirit of ambition—he only roused his 
ride. 

‘What the boy most required was a home—com- 
panions of his own years—the smile of affection— 
the caress of an indulgent parent; these were denied 
him. His wants were coldly provided for; but no 
pleasure was over studied, no grateful sentiment 
excited, to draw forth emulation. His lessons were 
duties—exacted rather than paid, , 

Wretched is the man who never knew the 
innocent joys of childhood—the mother’s kiss— 
the father’s* confidence—the ties of youthful 
friendship. When manhood arrives, train hi 
as you will, education resigns him into the hands 
of passion, a sullen misanthrope or an intellectual 
monster. : 

At ten years of age Edward bid fair to become 
one of these two characters. His attainments 
far exceeded those generally met with in children 
of his years. . His temper, though under com- 
mand, was revengeful and evil. In ‘his walks 
with old James, the domestic, in the forest, his 
chief pleasure was in tormenting any of the poor 
children who chanced to cross his path. When 
these fled from him, he gratified the natural 
cruelty of his disposition by tormenting the in- 
ferior animals. HS 

(Lo be continued.—Commenced in No, 161.) 
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At the Swimming Baths.—Polite but absent~- 
minded bather (to friend up to his neck in the 
water): ‘“Ah! Jones; yery glad to see you. 
Won't you sit down?” (4 "Oi 


MatTrimMontAL CoMPLICATIONS.—‘ I am coming 
to your wedding, aint I?” said one girl to another. 
er Lain’t sure about your coming tomy wedding. 

aie 


that I ain’t sure they will even let ; 


z 


-* 


folks are in such a rage about my wedding 


x 
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 Aetters from Beaders, 


Correspondence for this page is invited, 
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IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT?P 
To the Hditor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.’ 


Dear Mr, Epiror, — Your correspondent 
wants to know why the annual number of mar- 
riages is falling off. Tho true explanation is 


simply this: the majority of present-day women 
are but creatures of adornment’ and have no soul | 


above that of a pleasurable existénce. 

Provided they get as large a percentage of pleasure 
as possible while existing on this planet, it trou- 
bles them very little what the rest of mankind 
may do, or think, or come to, and it ig not until 
they approach tho ‘‘ last scene of all that ends this 
strange, eventful history” that they suddenly 
wake up to the knowledge of their own useless- 
ness. i i : 
Oharity and truo love to them are unknown 
virtues, and who, may I ask, possessing reason, 
would marry one of these? 

Buta woman who can devote her life and love to 
her huspand’s dear self, and to the amelioration of 
some of the troubles that others less fortunate than 
herself are racked with, she, and she alone, is 
worth the haying. And, sir, this sort of girl doos 
not have to complain that marriage is dying out, 

Now, sir, consider my case—one of many. 
Fortune has blessed me with a comfortable 
position in life (card inclosed). 

My capabilities, temperament, appearance, c., 
it would be the reverse of modesty to dilate upon, 
but are considered good, and yet, though possessing 
an ardency of affection, I am condemned to a life 
of celibacy simply because I cannot find a woman 
who has a soul above the commonplace trivialities 
of to-day. 

Could I find such a one I would devote a life of 
love and adoration, and pay all homage due on the 
altar of wedded love. © 

With this dear one, too, could I march down to 
the end of time, and defy aught that may tend to 
part us. 

; Truly yours, 


EUNOTIA. 
:0: 


BEG OR STEAL? WHICH IS THE 
MOST DISHONOURABLE ? 
To the Hditor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


’ Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Autolycus’s”’ con- 
tention, that the man who begs is more dishonour- 
able than the man who steals, is, I think, a very 
poor one. He says: ‘‘I contend that the man who 
begs when he knows he will be unable to repay the 
money, commits a more dishonourable act than the 
man who steals.” In saying this he apparently 
forgets that the man who steals has no more 
intention of replacing what he steals than the man 
who begs has of paying what is lent him back 
again. 

The man who steals takes what is not his own; 
while on the other hand, the man who begs merely 
gets what people like to give him. Thus, unlike the 
thief, he comes honestly by what he gets. 

Anybody can_ therefore see that there is a very 
great difference between the two cases. 

Most people will admit that thero are a great 
number of honest men among beggars—men who, 
through no fault of their own, cannot get work; and 
there is no disgrace in a man begging when he is 
starving. But nobody will say a man who steals is 
honest. Lap AE 

‘* Antolycus” also says that the man who steals 
risks his reputation, and is thus courageous ; while 
the beggar risks nothing. . 

This 1s a yery mean trick of the beggar, accord- 
ing to your correspondent. 

Wouldn’t it pay the ‘‘ courageous man ” if he 


used a little sonse instead of so much courage, as 
“« Autolycus” describes’ him as “haying? I 


80, “ r > 7 
z! think if the beggars were to take the same 


views as ‘‘Autolycus”—i.c,, that begging is dis- 
honourable—and took to stealing as the most 
honourable of the two, some of us would regret it. 
Of course, if anyone were to enter *‘ Autolycus’s” 
house, and relieve him of some of the contents, he 


) would quite approve of it ! 


Trusting, Mr. Editor, you will spare a little of 
your valuable gpace for this, and oblige, 


Yours truly, 
. FE. A. 5B, 
King’s Lynn. 
20: 


To:the Hditor of ‘‘Sparz MomMeEnts.” 


DEAR Srr,—There is a cool audacity about the 
remarks of your. correspondent ‘‘ Autolycus ” 
which is quite refreshing. He talks as calmly 
concerning the crime of theft, as though it were no 
more worthy of blame than any of the other occu- 
pations by which mon get a living. But surely 
‘* Autolycus”’ takes too much for granted.’ In his 
indignation against the man who bogs, not intend- 
ing to make any repayment, he goes out of his way 
to defend theft, as though: that were the only 
alternative. But, sir,’ is there anyone in these 
days ever brought actually face to face with the 
alternatives—steal or starve? I think not. The 
man who steals is: generally an idle seamp—a man 
viciously determined to liye without work. On 
the other hand, the man who begs is often an 
honest man, who has been unfortunate, and who 
only needs, perhaps, a helping hand to put him on 
his feet again. 

Begging, sir, is not to be advocated or excused ; 
but I can scarcely conceive: any case where it 
would not be more excusable than theft. When 
you ask a man to lend you money,’ you at least 
give him the chance of refusing; but when you 
deliberately steal his cash you do him an injury 
which he cannot possibly evade.: He has no voice 
in the transaction. 

Your correspondent is probably not serious; but 
if he is, then he has a curious twist in his brain 
which may some day get him into trouble. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ee G. Zs 
20: 


IS IT. WRONG TO! BE IDLE? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpArE Moments.” 


Srr,—On seeing I.D.Ler’s letter in your last issue 
I thought I should just like to say a word or two 
on the'subject. This fortunate idler says he has 
£350 per annum, so thinks he has no need to 
work. But, sir, thereis workand work. Let him 
go in for public life. Or, if this is not in his way, 
let me inform him that there are charitable and 
Gospel workers wanted all over the kingdom. 
Surely our friend’s conscience will not allow him 
to pass his time away year in and year out. In 
fact I think I.D.Ler cannot be happy or com- 
fortable if he does no manner of work, and I 
should very much like to hear how he spends his 


time. 
Yours faithfully, 


Pippin SHADWELL. 
Hull, January 13, 1892. 


70: 


GIRLS BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
To the Hditor of “‘Sparm Moments.” 


Dear Srr,—Permit me to enter a protest | 


against the description of ‘‘Shop Life” given by 
one of your contributors in last weok’s issue. 

The writer implies that the ‘‘ kind circumstance” 
under which she works prevails very generally in 
the trade, and this monstrous perversion of facts I 
most emphatically denounce. ps, 

I say, further, that your contributor is as 
ignorant as the average aristocratic philanthropist. 

Note her expression!’ ‘‘In cheap neighbour- 
hoods thore axe, of course, shops in which 
the lot of the girls must be miserable indeed.” 


' Of course there are. You, sir, must know that 


within that vague expression lies a lament- 
able truth which applies to no less than eight out 
of ten shop assistants. As for your correspondent, 
her case is one in a hundred, and when I con- 
template the sublime confidence of such writers, 
who are ignorant of the most elementary phase of 
this great question of ‘‘ Shop Life Reform,” I feel 
well—just imagine. 

Lat observe the other side, which does largely 
prevail. A boy has filled in and sent me (this 
morning) a slip we have issued to procure evidence 
for the Labour Commission. This is his report: 
‘‘Age, 16. Work, 153 hours a day. 4s. a week. 
One whole day holiday a year, and half day on 
Christmas Day, Good Friday,” &c. A charming 
contrast, is it not? 

Yours sincerely, 
W. JOHNSON, 


Secretary National Union of 
Shop Assistants. 


P.S.—I was myself formerly a draper’s assistant. 
20: 


RUDENESS OF FEMALE POST-OFFICE 
CLERKS. 


To the Editor of ‘“‘SpARE Moments.” 


Dear S1r,—I am delighted that you have opened 
your columns to this subject. I have studied the: 
post-office girl, and she amuses while she. worries 
me. ‘There are two varieties. First we heye the 
City post-office female clerk—she frightens me. 
She quells me with her eye and her stony stare,’ 
She is‘ very business-like, and is always doing 
something else when you are desirous of purchasing 
apenny stamp. When at length she does attend to 
you itis in a manner which conyinces you that you 
have deepiy offended her. You really begin to 
feel that you did wrong in asking for that stamp. 
The other variety is the young lady who attends to 
the post-office attached to the suburban shop. 
Sho is not at all busy; but she is far more worry- 
ing than the other variety. She is never in a 
hurry herself, and she cannot imagine that you 
should be. Her deliberation is unequalled by any 
other public servant, and this is saying much. tt 
she is reading, she finishes the paragraph, or 
perhaps the page, before she attends to you, and 
then looks up wearily at you, as though to say, 
‘Now, what do you want?” 

Taking one thing with another, sir, I agree that 
this department of Government should be closed. to 
women, 

Faithfully yours, 
OLERICUS. 


nt: 
DO MANY WOMEN SMOKE ? 


To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Male Smoker” 
is both silly and selfish, if you willailow me to say 
so. If he were not silly he would see that very 


‘many women do smoke; and if he were not selfish 


I do not see why he should regret the fact. If 
smoking is a bad habit, why do men indulge in if 
without rebuke? I admit I dosmoke, and I do so 
because I like it. If it were not. for the selfish 


‘prejudices of men like ‘‘Male Smoker,” I could 


indulge the habit in public. 

Many of my girl frionds smoke, and I do not 
believe they are any the worse for it. Those 
who say that the habit is unwomanly are just 
the sort of people who used to say it way un- 
womanly to ride on the top of a "bus, or to 
leave the house, even to call on a friend or geta 
bit of ribbon, without an escort. Sir, these old- 
fashioned ideas: are dying out—woman’s life is 
becoming freer. Tho restrictions which have so 
long interfered with her development are falling 
away. Women ‘haye decided that they like 
smoking ; therefore they will smoke. Before long 
they will do’ so publicly. Meanwhile, do not 
imagine that any of us’ will be deterred by the 
petty prejudices of such men as ‘‘ Male Smoker.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Mince. 
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By W. E. MANNING. 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


_A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S STORY. 


Boisterous night ? well, yes, sir, it is, 
But we're pretty well covered up here : 
Express first-class is comfort enough 
With a smoke, for the journey most drear. 
Travelled much ? yes, I go by this mail 
Nearly every week of my life, ‘ 
That’s when I go north, on Saturday nights 
To spend Sunday up there with my wife. 
You've guessed it in once, I’m a man on the road, 
A peripatetic bazaar ; : ; 
Jewelry's my line, and through diamonds it was 
I got this disfiguring scar. ; 
Tell you the tale ? by all means, sir, yes 
*T will help pass a moment or two, — 
I’m not one who sleeps whilst travelling, 
In that one respect I’m like you. 
T did it but once, and once only, 
And then, I was fairly dead beat ; 
That doze nearly cost me my life, sir, 
In a manner I’m going to repeat. 
I was then with a big firm of merchants 
Who dealt in the purest of gems ; : 
T’vo travelled with stones that were destined 
For crowns, sceptres, and diadems. } 
But I was never attacked till that night, sir, 
When I went by this very same mail 
To the north, with some stones for approval, 
And this forms the thread of my tale. 
How it leaked out I cannot imagine, 
Tt has puzzled me eyen till now, 
But it did get wind in some manner, 
Yet who could have known it, and how, 
I can’t tell you, for all of my movements 
Are most systematic and vague, 
I have to move over the country, 
Unnoticed and sure, like a plague. 
I had taken my seat on that night, sir, 
As you are sitting just there, 
And being alone in the carriage, 
I ne’er dreamed of a possible scare. 
Well, feeling worn out, as I told you, 
I just settled myself for a nap, 
First seeing my case was quite handy, 
And once more adjusting the strap ; 
Then I dozed off and slept with the feeling, 
That I was quite safo tor awhile, 
And soon I was lost in oblivion, 
Whilst the train dashed on, mile after mile, 
Then all of a sudden, I woke, sir, 
For 1 felt a cold rush as of air, 
And looking, I saw a man sitting, 
As you might be sitting just there. 
How had he come there, I wondered? 
The train hadn’t stopped I was sure, 
He couldn’t have got there by magic, 
So must have come in by the door. 
I saw, then, the window was open, 
By that means he’d come on the scene, 
And I knew by his general appearance, 
What his haying entered might mean. 
So I looked for a moment and pondered, 
If Isat there inactive, he'd know 
His designs were suspected, and deem me 
Afraid of making first show. 
Thon I made up my mind that action, 
Was the best thing to do in the case, 
So sitting upright I looked at him 
Unflinchingly, straight in the face. 
I looked at him just for a moment, 
Then, drawing a weapon, he said: 
**Move hand or foot aud I'll kill you.” 
And he pointed the thing at my head. 
*Twas a terrible moment for me, sir, 
I hadn’t a weapon at hand. 
And I own, for the first time in life, sir, 
I felt cowed, completely unmanned, 


But not for long was I frightened, 
Desp’rate though then seemed my chance. 
For I sought the alarm, but he noticed 
The object at once of my glance. 
And putting his hand on my shoulder, 
The weapon close to me he placed, 
And then with an oath he demanded 
My keys, and bade me make haste. 
I felt the cold ring on my forehead, 
I thought of the thousands at stake, 
And I saw that whaterer the chance be, 
Some desperate course I must take. 
I looked at him hard and I bade him 
Stand face to face like a man. 
His reply was to cock the revolver, 
And a cold chill through my veins ran. 
Then like a bright flash came a thought, sir, 
Strategy yet might succeed ; 
I would hand him my keys and see whether 
He’d open the case in his greed. 
‘Take the keys, curse you,” I shouted ; 
‘Take all, but leave me one thing— 
*Tis in the small drawer, press the button, 
It will fly open, then give me the ring.” 
I smile when think now what followed ; 
The man was as deep as a dye; 
Said he, ‘‘ vow unfasten the straps, man ; 
You're a cute ’un, but rather too fly.” 
I felt sick at heart, but I did it, 
Whilst under my eyelids I glanced, 
And saw, when the stones were displayed, sir, 
How his dark eyes sparkled and danced. 
*T was then, now or never to cheat him, 
So [ drew a deep breath, then I sprang 
At the hand that was holding the weapon, 
Which went off with a flash and a bang. 
And then, sir, ensued a fierce struggle, 
A desperate fight for dear life; 
But I managed to ward off the weapon 
By some lucky chance through the strife. 
Till at last quite by chance we approached 
The alarm, and I pressed the thing hard, 
And I knew in a few moments longer 
Help would arrive from the guard, 
Those moments to me seemed like hours, 
But slowly the train slackened speed 
Till it stopped, and the guard burst upon us 
With that help I ainod sora in need. 
We soon overpowered the scoundrel, 
Though he did nought but struggle and claw; 
But we strapped him at last, and soon after 
Delivered him up to the law. 
Well, it created a pretty commotion, 
And proved a good ‘* Ad.” you may guess; 
He got tive years, and deserved it, 
I got this scar, and—vwell, yes, 
The firm played a good part towards me, 
There sir—that is my tale, 
You know now this scar was obtained in 
My fight on this fast midnight mail. 


—_—_q____— 


Lawyer (at the theatre on the first night): ‘I 
can’t imagine how the piece can be drawn out into 


five acts.” 
Author: ‘‘Oh, that is very simple. In the first 


act, you see, the hero gets into a lawsuit.” 


-0—— 


“My, that’s a pretty girl!” said a traveller, 
throwing himself half out of the railway carriage 
window to see her. 

‘* Wor Heavyen’s sake pullin your head!” shouted 
his companion. 

‘* What's the matter ?”’ was the terrified inquiry. 

“Why,” suiting the action to the word, ‘‘I 
want that window to look at her myself.” 


—:0:—— 


Fond mother: ‘How do you like your new 
governess, Johnny ?” 

Johnny: ‘ Oh, I like her so much.” 
§ i I'm so glad my little boy has a nice teacher at 
as Lg 

“Oh, she’s awful nice. She says she don’t care 
whether I learn anything or not, so long as papa 
pays her salary.” 


SOME CURIOUS WHIMS. 


A COFFIN USED FOR A CUPBOARD. 

A dust contractor in the days of George IV. left 
instructions that the procession following him to 
the grave should comprise twelve boys carrying 
links, twelve men carrying dustmen’s whips an 
shovels reversed, a fayourite horse provided with 
dust spatterdashers, a dust cart covered with black 
baize, the coffin in the cart, surmounted by a very 
large plume of white feathers, twelve dustmen and 
brigk makers as pall-bearers, all clad in white 
flannel jackets and leather breeches; the whole 
wound up by a long string of carts filled with 
Gustmen, cinder sifters, and chimney sweepers. 

A few years earlier a Mr. Woodford displayed 
oddity ith a little more gentility than the dust 
contractor. Being a member of the Lumber 
Troop (a volunteer-corps in the city of London), he 
left instructions that after his death his body 
should be carried to the troop room, and thence 
borne by the troopers to the graye; that minute 
guns should be fired during the funeral procession, 
that a military salute should be fired over the grave 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, and that a crooked 
quae (crooked, we presume, for luck) should 

nally be spent in punch and tobacco to regale the 
troopers. 

An eccentric Nottingham man, known as Ned 
Dawson, caused his coffin to be made during his 
lifetime, and painted true blue. He used it asa 
cupboard for twenty years; but once each year, on 
the anniversary of his birthday, he brought it into 
requisition in a still more singular manner. He 
dressed in his best clothes, and lay down in his 
coffin to see that it was all right in dimensions; 
then, emerging, the coffin was filled with goodly 
viands, and carried on the shoulders of his 
associates, he himself following as chief mourner 
with a large pitcher of ale in his hand; and so the 
procession made a tour of some of the rooms and 
passages of his house—ending, as may be readily 
guessed, in a repast partaking of the nature of a 
“ jollification.”’ 

Early in the present century one Captain Back- 
house, a military man, who had been in the East 
India Company’s service, was buried in a style 
singular enough, though not outrageously 
extravagant. 

He built himself a house in eccentric fashion in 
Missenden, in Buckinghamshire, and made antici- 
patory arrangements for his funeral, certainly 
marked by no great reverence for established 
usages. ‘‘I will have nothing to do with the 
church or churchyard; bury mein my own wood 
on the hill, and my sword with me; and I'll defy 
all the evil spirits in existence to injure me.” 

His remains were deposited according to his will. 
A kind of dwarf pyramid of flints and brick- 
work was constructed, about 11ft. squaré by 
15ft. high, with a small Gothic window on 
the north side and another on the south. Being 
partly overgrown with ivy, and in a thick planta- 
tion on the top of a hill, it is about as far removed 
from the eye of a passing stranger as a monument 
can well be. The coffin is placed upright in the 
tomb, and the captain’s sword on the top of it. 

One of his descendants, some years afterwards, 
wishing to consult public sentiment a little more 
closely, had the coffin quietly removed from the 
pyramid and interred in the parish churchyard. 
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You may catch tho small flea 
And crush it if you will, 

But the place where he bit 
Will be sensitive still. 


SSB 


Before a young man marries he should learn not 
to ask foolish questions. 

““What, my angel,” exclaimed a youthful 
husband, bursting into the kitchen, ‘‘doing the 
cooking yourself? What is it?” 

‘Why Edgar, how foolish of you! 
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How in 
the world can I tell till I see what it turns out?” 


6th February, 1892. 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. Ernest ADSETT, 
7, Buckingham-road, 
Worthing, 


Sussex. 


An Abiul ; dtlystery, 


» HEODORE BYATT was a clerk in 
an insurance office in the City. His 
age was twenty-three ; he was tall 
and slight: he had pale blue eyes, 
flaxen hair, and moustache (the 
latter very faint indeed), and alto- 
together struck one as being rather 
insipid-looking. He was alone in 
the world, and lodged in a gentlemen’s boarding- 
house a little way out of the City. 

Mrs. Burman, his landlady, was very genteel. 
She was very fond of telling Theodore of a time 
of ease and affluence before Mr. Burman failed, 
and not only failed, but died, leaving her very 
small means, indeed quite inadequate for the 
maintenance of herself and her one daughter—her 
pretty, dark-eyed Joan. 

However, advised and assisted by old friends, she 
had started the boarding-house and had been very 
successful, while her bright-faced Joan earned a 
tolerable salary as daily governess to two small 
children, 

Now Theodore, from his first meeting with Miss 
Burman, had been hopelessly in love with her, 
and no wonder; for the bright brown eyes with 
their long lashes, the saucy nose, and the little 
resolute mouth formed a very fascinating whole. 
She had been kind to him, too, though only in a 
sisterly way, as anyone but the infatuated youth 
could have seen. 

But at last one fateful day a new boarder came 
to the house—a tall, fine, well-built young fellow 
of, say, five-and-twenty; a sun-burnt giant, with 
splendid dark blue eyes and sunny waves of bright 
brown hair. 

Harry Farquhar was the name which he readily 
enough gave to Mrs. Burman, yet, for all his 
frankness, the jealous Theodore insisted on re- 
garding this new lodger as a mystery. Perhaps 
because, though Farquhar went out constantly, 
ho he had no fixed business, or perhaps, though 


is clothes were very shabby, he never seemed in 
want of money. ’ 

But, mystery or not, this handsome young man 
proceeded to fall in love with pretty Joan Burman, 
and so decided were his attentions, and so pleased 
did Joan seem with them, that Theodore, almost 
crazy with jealousy, determined to put his fate to 
the touch, and seizing the opportunity one evening 
when his rival was absent, he tremulously offered 
his heart and modest salary to the young gover- 
ness. 

His offer was firmly, but kindly, refused. 

“I don’t love you, Mr. Byatt,” said Joan, 
quietly, in answer to his pleading. 

Theodore became very gloomy. 

““'You scorn me because you love another,” he 
said, moodily, ‘‘ and that other is a deep-dyed im- 
postor!” 

‘How foolish you are, Mr. Byatt!” cried Joan 
petulantly, yet with a pretty blush that maddened 
him 


‘“*No, Miss Burman, I am wise—too wise!” he 
retorted, with increasing gloom. ‘‘ Who is he? 
What is he? What is his business? Ah, Miss 
Burman! he answers none of those questions! but, 
‘by Heaven! I will unmask him!” 

Joan’s only answer was a deepening of the 
pretty blush, and a faint toss of her head as she 
walked out of the room. That same evening, in 
her mother’s private sitting-room, Joan received 


another proposal, to which she said ‘‘ Yes ” without 
the slightest hesitation. 

#4 It was the tall, blue-eyed young man, who, in a 
few simple, manly words, told her of his love and 
asked her to be his wife. 

‘I’m very poor, darling,”’ he said, a little later, 
when all was satisfactorily settled, and Mrs. 
Burman had been in and given them her gracious 
consent, ‘‘ but I think I can keep my little wife in 
comparative comfort.” 

Joan blushed, and looked at him thoughtfully. 

‘‘Have you any business, Harry?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“Yes, darling,” said Harry, a funny twinkle 
in his blue eyes, “but I can’t tell you anything 
about it for another week. Will you wait, Joan, 
till then P” ; 

‘Indeed I will!” answered Joan, very readily ; 
and happy in the society of the man she loved, 
she dismissed the subject from her thoughts. 

* * * w a 


Just one week later, Theodore Byatt left the in- 
surance office at twelve noon, and proceeded at a 
smart pace towards one of the many cafés which 
seem sprinkled all over the City. His weak, 
washed-out face wore a taciturn expression. 

He had spent that week in tracking Farquhar, 
to the best of his ability, but his leisure hours 
were, of course, limited, and for all his watching 
he had found out nothing except the maddening 
fact that Farquhar was looked upon with great 
favour, both by Mrs. Burman and Joan. 

One thing he had discovered that seemed of little 
import, and that was that Farquhar was very 
friendly with another of Mrs, Burman’s boarders, 
a delicate-looking, shabbily-dressed young man, 
who, like Farquhar seemed to have no occupation, 
and whom Byatt’s blue-eyed rival took with him 
whenever he went out. 

Lately there had been long, mysterious conver- 
sations between Farquhar and the sickly-looking 
yourg man, John Kerr; yet, though he was 
longing to discover the bond between them, 
Theodore was as much in the dark as ever. 

Arriving at the café he most frequented, 
Theodore took his seat in one of the little 
curtained-off recesses, and ordered his customary 
veal and ham pie and glass of milk with the utmost 
gravity. 

He devoured his modest dinner, then, consulting 
his watch and finding he had alittle time before he 
was due at the office, he leaned back, and sank into 
a gloomy reverie. 

Suddenly the sound of a voice coming from the 
very next recess startled him out of his musing fit. 
He knew that voice—it was Harry Farquhar’s. 

Scanning the curtain which separated the re- 
cesses he discovered a tiny hole, and, peeping 
through, he beheld his hated rival in earnest con- 
versation with his shabby fellow-lodger, John 
Kerr. 

“Tl listen,” thought Theodore with malicious 
joy. ‘‘I may hear something damaging to this 
mysterious young man.” He placed his ear to the 
curtain and listened intently, and as he did so his 
inane face grew very pale, and into his faded eyes 
crept an expression of fiendish joy. 

“Yes,” Harry was saying, ‘‘ you'll find the box 
at my rooms, Kerr, ready for you to fetch away.” 

‘‘ Ah, thank you, my good friend! ” cried Kerr, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What should I have done without your 
help ?” 

“Bosh!” muttered Harry, grufily. ‘‘ Only too 
glad, I’m sure. But look here! leave the box till 
to-morrow. I want you to come with me up the 
Thames now; you can then go in a cab, and ask 
my man for it to-morrow.” 

Theodore gasped at this. So this charming young 
man was leading a double life. He had rooms 
somewhere else, and a servant. 

“‘Oh, yes, to-morow will do,” replied Kerr, 
eagerly. 

** By the bye, the address. 
Farquhar.” 

Listening still more intently, Byatt heard Harry 
give an address in an aristocratic West-end street. 

Then came a remark that electrified him, filling 
his heart with horror. ‘‘ You'll find the box a 


I have forgotten it, 


bit heavy,’’ said Farquhar ‘carelessly ; “ but it is 


well packed. The body lies in the centre, the 
head, arms, and legs are stowed away round 
the sides.” 


‘‘The villain!” mentally ejaculated Theodore, 
with a shudder. ‘‘ Here’s another London mys- 
tery! Some poor creature murdered and cut up by 
these two cold-blooded wretches.” 

*‘T don’t half like dealing with such desperate 
scoundrels, yet in the name of justice, I must 
track them down, produce the evidence of their 
guilt, and perhaps receive a handsome reward.” 

‘‘And a woman, you say,” asked Kerr, eagerly, 
his remark breaking in on Byatt’s triumphant 
reflections. 

“Yes, and very finely made.” 

“Ah!” cried Kerr, rubbing his thin hands, as 
if deeply delighted. ‘‘ I’m set up now.” 

Farquhar smiled. ‘‘My man doesn’t know 
you,” he said presently ; ‘‘ but when you call, just 
give him your name and say you have come for 
the packing-case. It will be all right. Now, 
come on, old man, we'll start at once, for I should 
like to be home early, if only to prevent that 
smirking little idiot, Byatt, making eyes at Joan.” 

“Quite right,” laughed Kerr; ‘‘one can see he 
makes himself quite a nuisance to Miss Burman 
sometimes.” 

They walked away, and Theodore, just waiting 
till they were out of sight, emerged from his recess, 
his face white, his hand unconsciously clenched, 
and a wild fury filling his mean little heart. 

“That box I must have,” he muttered, with an 
awful shudder, leaving the cafe, and walking 
briskly back to business. ‘‘ What’s to prevent me 
driving there after business hours and asking for 
it? Then this evening they shall be shown up in 
their true colours before Mrs. Burman and Joan.” 

A cab-fare out of his slender earnings was a great 
consideration, thought he felt it well spent when, 
some time later, he was driving to the boarding- 
house, the coveted packing-case in his possession. 

James, the superior man-servant, had made no 
demur. His master had told him a man would call 
for the box, and James, possessed only of this 


‘scanty information, had yielded it up calmly. 


Theodore was late in reaching the boarding- 
house. Mrs. Burman’s substantial tea was well 
over, and she, her daughter, and the boarders all 
assembled in the quaint old-fashioned drawing- 
room, when the door was thrown violently open, 
and Byatt and the cab-driver carried in the pack- 
ing-case. 

‘Mr. Byatt! what do you mean, sir?” demanded 
Mrs. Burman, with dignity. ‘‘ Have you been 
drinking ?” 

‘‘No, madam,” stuttered out Theodore, when he 
had paid and dismissed the driver. ‘‘I was never 
more sober in my life,” 

‘«Then what do you mean by bringing that box 
into my drawing-room ?” 

‘*T had a reason, madam,” he retorted gloomily. 
Then, suddenly pointing a finger at Harry, he cried, 
‘* Ah, villain! murderer! I have found you out!” 

Harry, with an astonished exclamation, had 
darted forward to stare at the box, but at these 
sudden words he turned and faced the enraged 
Theodore. 

‘‘ You sneak,” he cried, inclear tones. ‘‘ Where 
did you get that box ?” 

‘* From your West-end rooms,” sneered Byatt. 

Joan had run after her lover and slipped her hand 
in his. ‘‘Oh, Harry,” she whispered, ‘‘ haye you 
other rooms ?” 

‘* Yes, darling,” said the young man, bending a 
loving look on her. ‘‘ Wait till we have heard this 
lunatic out; then I will tell you all.” 

He placed her in a chair, and then by a glance 
summoning Kerr to his side, confronted Byatt. 

‘How dare you steal that box ?” Farquhar de- 
manded. ‘‘ Do you know you are liable to imprison- 
ment?” 

Byatt laughed insolently. ‘‘That’s very fine,” 
he sneered. ‘‘ Do you know I heard your conver- 
sation in the café?” 

Harry started. ‘‘ What did you hear?” he 
asked, hastily. 

‘‘T heard you tell your accomplice that the box 
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was at your rooms, that it was well packed, the 
wotnan’s body in the ‘centre, the head, arms, and 
legs ‘round the sides,” said Theodore, in blood- 
curdling tones. 2 

He glanced round as he spoke, and noticed, 
gladly,that’one or two of the boarders had moved 
away from Farquhar, and were gazing at him ‘and 


’ Kerr very ctiricusly. 


‘°Tis one of the awful, horrible mysteries too 
common, alas! in’ our ‘great city,” he went on, 
solemnly, ‘“and I demand that this case be opened 
in’our presence.” . 

Joan quickly looked af Harry, but a peculiarly 
merry twinkle in the eyes that mot hers reassured 
her. | Kerr had sunk into a chair, and was hiding 
his face in his hands. ‘‘ Conscious guilt,” thought 
Theodore. But Farquhar stood coolly, this hands 
in his pockets, staring straight at his enemy. 

« By all means,” he said gravely, “‘unfasten the 
lid and disclose the ghastly contents.” 

Ho spoke very quietly—so quietly that Byatt 
began to have some misgivings. “However hé had 
to go on with it now, so he knelt’ down | and} 
with the help of another boarder, wrenched off the 
lid. 

There lay the body of an enormous doll, the 
head, legs, and arms being ranged at the side. 

“Why—why !” stammered Theodore, *‘ what 
does this mean ?” , 

‘There was a great shout of laughter, in the 
midst of which Kerr jumped up, lifted’ the figure 
out tenderly, dexterously fixed on the head and 
limbs, and sat it up in'a chair, showing to everyone 
the absurd’ features and movable mouth of a 
ventriloquist’s doll, 

“Tt means, you cur,” ho cried, an eager, glad 
expression on his thin face, “that Mr. Farquhar 
—it’s no use trying to stop mé, “Farquhar; I 
must tell my tale.’ Gentlemen, some months ago 
I was doing fairly well asa ventriloquist and 
conjuror. I fell ill, and gradually all my 
properties wére ‘sold ‘to provide’ the luxuries the 


‘doctor ‘ordered. ‘When I came here I had little 


money left, and yery small chance of making 
more. Then it was that Mr. Farquhar spoke to 
moe, and won my story from me, In the most 
noble manner he has had made for me an entirely 
new set of properties.” 

“Hear, hear,” echoed through the room from 
the boarders. 

“Hear, hear,” suddenly broke in the big doll, 
which Kerr had somehow partially endowed with 
spasmodic life, and which raised up its head and 
stared with goggle eyes into Theodore Byatt’s 
miserable countenance. 

Then, in a few words, Farquhar explained that 
he was a son of a gentleman, and entitled to con- 
siderable property, that he had a whim that he 
would be loved for himself alone; that, as a poor 
man, he had won Joan’s heart, and ‘had ‘every 
reason to be satisfied with his short experience as a 
boarder under (temporarily) false colours. 

Poor Theodore, green with mortification, slunk 
out of the room, and packed up his belongings; 
and in half an hour the slamming of the front door 
told that he had departed from the scene of his 
discomfiture for ever. 
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Mother (to the Bride): ‘‘ There, there, dear, 
have courage, then. Think of your poor mother, 
who has gone through it three times already. 
You'll soon get used to it, like me, poor dear.’ 
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He rang the bell at the door of a boarding-house, 
and a woman appeared. She must have, known 
everything in her business by instinet. 

“Po you keep boarders here?” he inquired, 
hesitatingly. 

“Sometimes we do and sometimes we don’t,” 
she replied, after making a survey of him. 

“How is that? I don’t understand,” he 
ventured. 

‘Them that pays we keep, and them that don’t 


_ we bounce,” she said, and waited long. enough to 
gee him go away. yee WS bri 
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“A STRANGE COMMUNITY. 


LIFE AMONG THE TRAPPISTS. 


The Order of Trappists owes its origin to the 
learned Jean de Bouthillier de la Rancé, who re- 
nounced the world and sold all his property, giving 
theprodeeds to the Abbey de La, Trappe, which 
hé entered, in 1662, to live thtre in great austerity. 
After several efforts, he succeeded in reform- 
ing the ‘monks and in establishing a" new;rule. 
which commands silence, “prayer, reading, and 
manual labour, and forbids flesh, wine, fish, &e. 
The Trappists’ new building’ was consecrated in 
August, 1833. es 

The Trappist’s life is a hard one, and has many 
mortifications of which the public is not aware; 


but hé dos not sleép on a board for his bed, with a | 


stone for his pillow, as many imagine, for He sleeps 
on a mattress, with a bolster ior his pillow, and 
with a rug to cover him. 

Again, on the subject of discipline, the public 
seem to think that in a Trappist monastery the 
monotony is relieved by severe flagellations, and 
that these are administered by a couplé’ot'the moat 
powerful monks in the community. “This is a mis- 
take, 

THE DISCIPLINE BEING A PURELY VOLUNTARY 
PENANCE, | 


A certain hour of the day is‘ appointed for the per- 
formance of this function, and at that hour the 
monks repair to the dormitory. 3 

Each one ‘enters his alcove and draws the curtain. 
Ona signal being given each monk proceeds to 
administer the discipline to himself. The-discipline 
consists’ of a bundle’ of ‘knotted cords, and, if 
vigorously: applied, is no doubt a very efficient in- 
strument for mortifying the flesh; but the severity 
of its application’ is left to each one’s' fervour or 
inclination, and if a monk’ chose to. beat his’ ‘bed 
instead of himself, nobody would be any the 
wiser.) 209 (2% y Re 

His toilet is very simple; he wears a beard, and 
hence dispenses with the matutinal shave; and 
his hair being cropped close to his head, a brush 
and: comb are superfluous luxuries in ‘which he 
does not indulge. In brief, his toilet consists ofa 
weekly bath and a weekly crop. As the monks 
take it in turn to act as barberfor the week, it may 
be surmised that the heads of the brethren do ‘not 
present a yory artistic appearance. © 

As regards dress, a hair shirt, &c., may be 
worn for mortification ; but the Trappist without 
his habit is, outwardly at least; clothed like an 
ordinary mortal. » The habit is the monk’s usual 
dress, being composed. of a coarse; » woollen 
material, of a white or brown colour, according as 
the wearer is priest or lay-brother. When’ the 
Trappist dies, his burial is not expensive. 


HE IS BURIED WITHOUT SHROUD OR COFFIN, 


simply in. his:ordinary dress and habit. 

It the Trappist be asked what mortification he 
finds most severe, he invariably replies that it is 
therising at 2a.m., for at this hour, both in sum- 
mer and winter, he is roused from his slumbers by 
the. great bell of the monastery. He then pro- 
ceeds to dress. This he finds a very simple 
operation, for by arule of the order, the monks 
sleep completely dressed and in their habits. 

At a given signal he draws aside the curtain that 
hangs in front of the alcove in which he sleeps, 
and, in silence, joins his brethren, who are filmg 
out of the dormitory on their way to the church. 
From two a.m. to: four a.m. he joins in singing 
matinsand in yariousother devotions. At four a:m., 
if he be a priest, he celebrates Mass; if he be a lay 
brother, ‘he attends on a prisst who is thus 
ppeeee: cia a 
_ At six aan. tho day’s work may be supposed to 
begin. The lay brother goes either to work in the 
fields or to practise some trade, and he continues 
thus employed until six in the evening. The priest 
also has a spell of work in the. fields (manual 
labour, as before stated, being enjoined by a rule of 
the order), hut he spends a greater part of the day 
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‘In household duties and in various other devo 


| tion that. is allowed. 


ton... soKeue 4 3 songne tate oe een 
About noon the Trappist has his first andonly 
meal in the day. Priest and lay brother dine at 
the same table and partaksof the same food, which 
consists of -vegetables, bread, and milk, Meat 
and fish are never taken. yen on foastdays the — 
fare is practically the same; on a great feast, such 
as Christmas Day, cheese is allowed—that is the 
only difference. piitearee BS ldat gts i Ps 
With the exception of the half-hour allowedfor 
dinner there.is no break in the day’s work. The 
Trappist rule does not allow relaxation of any 
kind. Reading spiritual literature, such as the 
lives of the saints, is the nearest approach to relaxa- 
Strict silence is enjoined, | 
but this rule is relaxed under certain necessary 
circumstances. a 
Thus, the members of the order who comeinto  —_ 
contact with the outside'world are allowed:to speak. _— 
Again, when a monk is superintending work—as, 
for instance, labour in the fields—he can speak to 
give directions. However; the usual method of 
communicating, when communication is necessary, 
is by signs, and for this purpose a’ regular code of 

signalling is employed. 
At six in the evening, the day’s work being over, 
the Trappist enters the church and joins in the 
night prayers, which last till seven‘o’clock, when 
he» goes to the dormitory; then ho draws his 
curtain, pulls his cow! over his head, lies down and 
goes to sleep. f ve TAM: PaNSR, 
The isolation of the Trappists from the world— 
at least of those members who do not come into 
contact with the public—may ‘be judged from the — 
fact that in some monasteries there are men who 
have not only never seen the-railway or telegraph, 
a MBL te aw NES. 


but have never even heard of them: ‘ 
deaiid ited Sra sdi lia. 


He: ‘‘ May I see you home ide ; 
She: ‘‘No, but you may watch me start.” 
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School teacher: ‘‘Now, Bobby, if you had six 
apples, and I gaye you five more, what would you 
ave ” via aes | ise é { ny 


Bobby (thoughtfully): ‘‘I think I'd have a 
doctor.” ° rN ae at ca 
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Voice (at the telephone) : ‘‘ Major, will you please 

bring your family and take supper with us next 
Sunday P” P 4 t ae ay wieue Bs 

Servant Girl (replies back through telephone): 

‘‘ Master and mistress are notin at present, but 

they can’t come to supper, as it’s my Sunday out.” 
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‘* This is horrible,” was the headline an. editor 
wrote to go over an account of the defeat of the © 
local. baseball club. But the stupid printer got 
things mixed, and put the headline oyer a poem by 
a prominent post, and the poet, wouldn’t believe 
that.it was the printer’s fault. Somebody is going | 
to gethurt, See 
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Mistress : 
Mary ?’ 

Maid: ‘‘ Pilin’ up these novels ma’am.”’ 

Mistress: ‘‘Oh you stupid, stupid thing! 
You're enough to drive any one wild. Don’t you 
know that some of them I’ve rer ‘and some of” 
them I haven’t? Here you’ye mix J them all up, 
and I shall never be able to separa. e them!” — 


‘What in the world are you doing, 


GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story. origins or 
selected, If selected, the name and: date of the paper mins, be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only, Correct name and address of the sentier must. accompany — 
the competition, fompublication if successful. - Ue a hd. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must reach 
the offices or SPARE MOMBEN'TS, 12 and 13, Wetter-lame, Lon ton, 
E.C., vy Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes mia ‘xed 
“Prize Moment.? All arriving after will be placed ih the foi ow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may ent. in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be — ed to the 
Publisher, and not envlosed with competitions. MO Me 

We cannot under any circumstances be res 
but if a large stamped addressed envelo 
we will do our best'to re same if 
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6th February, 1892. ~~ 
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SEGRET SOCIETIES OF TO-DAY. 
PS Tide ST Oy et Rib y oy Bb Va 4 ak Lia 

From fer back into the shadowy beginnings of 

istory secret societies! have flourished in every 
country in the world... To give a list of the names 
of even the most prominent would’ more then fill 
this column. * For the most part, the secret’ socie- 
ties in history have been violent in their character, 
and this remains the samo to-day, In’ Russia, 
Germany, China, and America secret societies, 
with murderous objects in..yview,, are. “quite 
numerous. . ; Fae? # 

_ The most powerful and most terrible of all, how- 

ever, is the mysterious fellowship )of | tho Nihilists. 
- The arms of this society embrace every:country im 

the world. Be) PIRARRE DOP SEE NE ED be 

» “You may go into a London restaurant and the 

benevolent old gentleman who is sipping his coffee 

at a neighbouring table maybe a member of the 
dread organisation, ready at the word of command 
to plan or excute a murder. The present writer 
once had the dubious pleasure of meeting » Nihilist 
of the most violent type,.and narrowly escaped 
being enrolled a member of the Society. Being 
genuinely indignant at the tyrannies and abuses 
tolerated in Russia, he expressed himself rather 
warmly on the subject, and» the: Nihilist’s eyes 
flashed as he fancied he recognised a brother. 
Grasping the writer by the hand, hoe led him to 
the smoking-room of an out-of-the-way inn, and 
there poured out his soul” ©“ ‘ 
He was really very eloquent, and delivered a 
terrible indictment of the Russian Government. 

One felt that almost any measures to overthrow 
this intolerable tyranny would be justifiable. 

“But my eloquent friend suddenly became calm, 
and startled me with the, following ~» proposal, 
delivered in the calmest and most matter-of-fact 
manner possible. 
. “Now, my young friend, we have a scheme on 
foot. -Will you join us?” 

‘What do you: propose 
query. net Be 
; +“ Well, in a few weeks’ time, we are going to 
, ‘remove’ a high Russian official who has rendered 
ih himself objectionable. He, his wife, and three 
children will probably be blown up together. Now 
it seems ——”’ ; ; 
_ But the look of horror which greeted this agree- 
able piece of information, put: the, Nihilist on, his 
guard. His manner changed in a. moment, and he 
tried all the arts of Russian diplothacy to win back 
the good opinion and sympathy he had lost.» « 

The man was interesting as a study, *but the 
writer of these lines was glad to get out of his 
company, and did not) hesitate to grye information 
“ tothe police. “** * Bibs hit eave 

_ The official roply, however, was not encouraging. 
“‘ We can do nothing, sir. What can. you proye 
against the man?” | Re ae 
Whether the infamous schemo ever came to any- 


2?” was the natural 


thing we do not know. 

The object of the Nihilists is to kill the Czars and 
the higher officials of State one after the other, so 
that at last none shall be found courageous enough 
to occupy these lofty but dangerous positions. 

People of every country and in every rank of 
life belong to-this terrible society, and hold them- 
selyes ready to obey any command from head- 
quarters. °° oii 


It is said that an English member of Parliament 


is among the number, and certainly ‘several 
English journalists are Nihilists. 
In Russia members of the society are to be found 
among the police, and in the Royal Palace itself. 

In London there are several secret societies of a 
_less terrible character, but-which are. still. by:no 
means harmless. A. secret society: whose head= 
quarters are a café not very far from Leicester- 
Bquare has for its object the’ encouragement of 
crime. Itis contended by these good people that 
criminals do not have fair play. ‘The fnovine is 


objects and ideas of the society, Tho pamphlet is 
printed for private circplation, but a copy acci- 
tally cameintoourhands. . |... «4. 
ety, as at presont constituted, is rotten, 
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' selfish, and cruel. 


 anvextract from a little pamphlet explaining the | 


‘ should:I see but a bloomin’ quid. =. « 
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Criminals” make war upon 
society, therefore they are the friends of humanity. 
Te fight against anything that is.evil is to be 
engaged ina noble work:, Therefore since society 
is evil, criminals who are at/war with’ it. deserve 
our support.” 9 : 
’’ There is much more reasoning of the same sort, 
and equally logical. In spite of its absurdity, 
however, this society numbers some two hundred 
members, and it really is a danger to the com- 
munity. By it criminals of all kinds are assisted 
when in difficulty, and. in this way the police.have 
been foiled on. many occasions. ».- |!) | 

We are inclined to think that the members of 
the society (many of whom’ hold ‘respectable posi- 
tions) get.ssomething im return for the ‘assistance 
they giye. But'very little is known about the inner 
working of this queer organisation. ‘All the corre- 
spondence is’ in cypher, the meetings are secret. 
The very language used by members is a. quite 
incomprehensible slang. y 

There are besides many secret societies, whose 
object, is. the furtherance ,. of adyanced political 
ideas These go -by».all kinds’ of names, but 
although .the members give: vent to yery inflam- 
matory opinions; they are practically harmless. 


A GHAT WITH A LONDON GABBY. 


The Tuondon cabby sees a good many things 
which other people do not see, and the other day in 
search for copy I spent a profitable twenty minutes 
chatting with an old and grizzled driver of a han- 
som at acab-stand not fifty miles from Charing 
Cross. 

It appears the business is not a very profitable 
one, ert 

‘Well, you see, sir,” said my informant, ‘it’s 
so uncertain, Our perfession is a matter.o’ luck 
from first. to last, and the bad luck is a sight more 
plentiful than the good. Many a time after being 
out all day I have to turn in without haying earned 
my yard money.” 

“ But what are your ayerage earnings ?”” 

‘‘ Well, in the season perhaps.I take eighteen 
shillings a day, perhaps twenty-three or four; and 
I have to pay. eighteen. shillings to the proprietor. 
So. you: can gee there ain’t.a fortune in: the) per- 
fession for me. »The:factis, sir, there are too many 
cabs out. More ’n three thousand night and 
day, I should say.. Then: the work ain’tof the 
agreeablest. »Out in all weathers, and tho perlice 
as sharp as nails on-yer.”” 

‘‘Sometimes you haye a bit of luck, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh yes, sometimes. Now and again things 
are left in your cab, and then you gets so much 
at Scotland Yard when they are claimed. ‘Then, 
again when the music-halls shut up you may get 
a swell for a fare who is a little bit: squiffy (m- 
toxicated) and so make a hextra shilling or so. 

“JT once had a bit o’ luck which don’t, often 
come to any: man: inour line, I should: say. It 
was late one night,:I had had a*awful day, and I 
was crawling along Piccadilly:on the look-out for 
a fare, when a swell rushes out of a doorway or a 
side street, E can’t say which, and jumps into my 
cab. — ‘ Drive like the devil,’ he says. ‘ Where to?’ 
says lI. ‘Anywhere,’ says he.” 

‘“‘T caught on:and whipped up the mare. Idrove 
across the Circus into Leicester-square, then in and 
out to Charing Cross. The pace was pretty fast, 
andI nearly got stopped once; but managed to get 
away. I turned down Villiers-street. and thought 
I-would give him: bit of ‘the Embankment.» 

“‘ Just as I passed Charing’ Cross Underground 
Railway Station, I thought I would have a peep at 
my fare. Well, sir, what‘do you think? You 
could have knocked me oyer with a puff of wind. 
The bloke had bolted. How he managed to*got out 
without me a seeing of him is.a mystery. . yn 

‘** Well, sir, you kin imagine my feelings. That 
ain’t the end of the story, though. When I gets 
down and looks into my keb I sees a bit .o’-paper a 
shining in the corner. .An’ when I opened it what 
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“TY had jest got back on my box, a tremblin’ all 
over, and was. a driving off when a hansom 
dashed up behind me and a couple of men jumped 
out and rushed to my horse’s head. I thought I 
was in for it, and when they found the bird had 
flown there was arow, I ken tell you. 

““T heard arterwards that my fare was one 0’ 
those Hirish political gents who was mixed up in 
a Fenian plot, or summat.o’ the sort. I don’t know 
whether they ever caught him. Anyhow, I got 
out. ofthe scrape all right, and kept the quid. 

‘* But lor’ bless.yer, sir, itis only once in a blue 
moon that you .get.a bit-o’ luck like that.” 

‘* And: now what about cheap fares? Don’t you 
think if sixpenny: fares were introduced it would 
help your business P” 

‘Yes, sir, I think it would. But a cabman 
ought to be able to’ réfuse a sixpenny fare if he 
likes. You seeit would be rather hard lines if he 
was taken off'a stand for the sake of sixpence. If 
he is prowl’ about the streets, well and good, 
Many a time I should be glad enough for a six- 
penny fare.” 
trivtl phen you think the experiment worth try- 
ing ” 

‘‘Oh, yes. Although of course it was tried, I 
remember, nearly twenty years ago, and it failed 
then; but people are going in more for cheap things 
now, and I don’t see why they shouldn’t go in for - 
sixpenny cab rides, just as ‘they have gone in for 
sixpenny telegrams.” 

‘‘ What is a ‘masher’ in your business 2?” 

““A masher! _ Why a man as. drives his own 
cab. There’s lots of.’6m about. Some of ?em are 
broken-down swells, but not.so many as people 
think. Most ofem are men as have been gentle- 
men’s coachmen, and sich like, They make it pay 
because they often has reg’lars—gents as employs 
’em specially. Some of’em ad make pots o’ money, 
but they generally go in for bettin’.” 

At this moment a cab-whistle sounded from one 
of the big hotels in the neighbourhood, my 
friend drove off with a hearty adieu, and thus the 
conversation came to an abrupt termination. 
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THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


A young man who had recently returned from » 
the Australian colonies to wed the girl of his 
heart was reproached the other day by his beloved 
for his fickleness. 

“‘T know you say you love me very much,” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘but I daresay you said just the 
same thing to the other girl whom you have treated 
so heartlessly—poor thing!” 

“What other girl?” gasped the astonished 
lover, who was conscious of an unswerving 
fidelity to the one fair being whom ho had ever 
loved., 

““Why, the girl in Australia,” answered the 
innocent. ‘‘I overheard them say the other day 
that you left Adelaide to come to me.” ' 

And it took some time and a large map to con- 
vince her that he was not a ‘‘ gay Lothario.” 
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The first thing a man does on reaching the rural 
regions is to loudly rhapsodise over the beauty and 
purity of untrammelled nature, The next is to 
start back to’ town, ‘‘ where there is some fun going 
on.’? 


10: 


‘* How intense are the fires of love!” ejaculated 
the poet. . . 
‘Yes,’ answered the father of six marriageable 
| daughters; “but. they do take an awful lot o’ 
coal.” : 


IO 5 

Maud (after-the proposal, reproachfully) : ‘‘ You 
didn’t seem very eager to get moe, Harry. I 
thought you never intended to propose.” 

Harry ; *‘ Yes, I determined to go about it care- 
fully, and. slowly, not all at once, you know. 
Heaven is not reached at a single bound.” ; 

AJiights low—more kisses. 


t 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
NED CANTOR’S ESCAPE—HE IMPRISONS MABEL, 


> LIGHT streamed athwart the 
narrow path Ned Cantor was 
pursuing, for he had entered the 
home preserve, and occasionally 
a pheasant, disturbed by his ap- 
proach, rose for a few yards, with 
lazy wing, from the lower branches 
of the trees, and flew to a short 
distance. The fugitive recognised the lodge of the 
keeper, Kelf, who, after his unceremonious dismissal 
from Bordercleugh, had been reinstated by Lord 
Moretown in his former service. Ned approached 
the window, and recognised his old acquaintance, 
seated comfortably by the side of a blazing fire, He 
was alone. 

“All right !” thought the convict. 

The dogs at the feet of Kelf suddenly pricked up 
their ears, and gave a low growl. 

“Down, Bessie!” said the keeper ; 
Harold.” 

Convinced, by the continued uneasiness of the 
animals, that someone was approaching, he was about 
to rise when the door opened, and Ned Cantor walked 
with a confident air into the room. 

“You, here?” said Kelf, with a look of surprise, 
not unmingled with apprehension—for he  re- 
membered the hints the convict had thrown out re- 
specting the death of Gilbert Rawlins, 

“ Ay—don’t be alarmed. Iam not poaching!” 

At the word “poaching,” the master of the lodge 
turned extremely pale. 

“Sit down!” said the fugitive. 

Kelf mechanically obeyed him, 

Ned took the chair opposite, and, filling himself a 
glass from the jug of ale upon the table, coolly drained 
it off. Then, wiping the perspiration which hung in 
thick drops upon his forehead, he stretched out his legs 
like a person who feels himself perfectly at home, 
and addressed his surprised and not ever-willing 
host. 

“Kelf,” he began, “there has been some ill blood 
between us,” 

“Not in the least!” eagerly interrupted the 
keeper; “why should there be? We both strove for 
the same berth—you gotit! Ibear you no malice— 
why should I?” 

“T'll tell you why you should not!” replied Ned. 
“T could have hanged you, but I have never spoken a 
word to injure you. Tut, man—never look so 
surprised, Had I thought proper to pursue the clue I 
possess to old Gilbert’s death, it would have ended in 
a rope and the gibbet ; and if I allude to it now, it is 
that I require a service,” 

“Money?” 

“Money be hanged. No! Hark!” 

Both listened, and distinctly heard the cries of 
ah ig persons, accompanied by the deep baying of a 

og. 

“Curse them!” muttered Ned; “ but they have set 
the bloodhound upon my steps.” 

“Who has set it? ” inquired Kelf, 

“My pursuers!” answered the convict, coolly. 
“Now, Kelf,” he added, “you must swear—ay, 
and stick to it—that for the last two hours I 
have been seated here with you. They will believe 
you ; for there is nothing extraordinary in my meeting 
an old friend. Hesitate but an instant to swear to 
any lie I choose to tell, and the very next I accuse you 
of the murder of Gilbert Rawlins.” 

“All right,” muttered the keeper, in a deep, hoarse 
voice ; “let them come ; I’ll swear to anything.” 

Ned seated himself once more at the table, and when 
the keepers and servants arrived at the lodge, they 
discovered him and Kelf calmly smoking their pipes. 
A look of disappointment appeared upon the counten- 
ances of all: the promised reward seemed to have 
escaped their grasp just as they fancied that they were 
about to clutch it. 

“Have you seen him?” demanded the foremost of 
the party. 

“Seen who?” inquired Kelf. 

The fugitive continued to smoke his pipe. 

“The fellow who broke into the abbey—frightened 
the doctor out of his wits, and stole some paper or docu- 
ment of the utmost importance,” answered one of the 
grooms, 

“We have seen no one,” observed Ned, without 


“ quiet, 


betraying the least emotion. ‘My old friend here and 
I have been quietly smoking our pipes for the last two 
hours—haven’t we, old boy?” he added, familiarly 
slapping Kelf upon the shoulder, and at the same time 
giving him a warning look. 

“Yes, of course—that is, I should suppose it is about 
that time since you dropped in to see me.” 

The party was augmented by the arrival of Dr. 
Briard, who, in his anxiety to recover the will, had 
followed the domestics. No sooner did he recognise 
Ned Cantor, than, remembering the anxiety he 
betrayed during his visit in the morning to obtain 
possession of the desk, he at once made up his mind 
that he must be the man. ¥ 

“ Seize him,” he said ; ‘search him!” 

“Seize who?” demanded the two grooms. 

“The thief |! he—that man!” exclaimed the char- 
latan, pointing at the same time to the convict, who 
instantly affected the most profound indignation at 
such an imputation being cast upon a person of his 
respectability. Deliberately placing his pipe upon 
the table, he advanced towards the speaker with a 
determined air. 

“ And who are you calling a thief?” he demanded, 
in a swaggering tone—‘‘a better man than yourself. 
Thief! Ain’t I known for one of his lordship’s prin- 
cipal tenants ?—and maybe,” he added in a lower tone, 
“as deep in his confidence asyouare ! Ask Kelf—ask 
Mr. Coppin the steward—they know who I am?” 

For a few moments his accuser stood confused. 
Was it possible, he asked himself, that he could be 
mistaken ? or had the earl employed him to obtain the 
desk ? 

The latter supposition he dismissed from his mind as 
untenable. 

Dr. Briard began to mutter something which 
sounded like an excuse—but the bully was not to be 
appeased. 

“T don’t believe any robbery has been committed.” 
exclaimed Ned. “If so, what does it consist of? 
Money—plate—eh? Bah! If anything has been 
stolen, most likely it has been taken by yourself, and 
this hue and cry raised to divert suspicion.” 

Here the keeper who had first encountered the two 
grooms in the park interrupted him. He was positive, 
he said, that some person had passed him as he came 
from the north wood. 

‘A poacher, most likely,” observed Ned, at the same 
time casting a glance towards Kelf—who perfectly 
understood the hint, which confirmed his wavering 
resolution. 

Dr. Briard was mystified, without being deceived, 

“Tf you have anything more to say,” said Ned, ‘you 
had better accompany me at once before a magistrate.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the doctor, who had private 
and cogent reasons for declining the interview. “Iam 
perfectly satisfied that I must have been mistaken, 
and I beg this gentleman to accept my apologies for 
my error.” 

“That I'll do, only be more careful for the future 
how you call an honest, respectable man a thief—it's 
hurtful to one’s feelin’s. Why, you might just as well 
have accused my friend here of murder—mightn’t he, 
old boy ?”’ 

“Quite as well,” faltered the conscience-stricken 
Kelf, compelled, despite himself, to bear witness to 
the innocence of the speaker, whom he bitterly hated, 
and knew to be guilty. 

The domestics, perfectly satisfied that they had 
been upon the wrong scent, at once set off to renew 
the search, accompanied by Dr. Briard. 

As soon as the convict and Kelf were alone in the 
lodge, the former broke into a loud chuckle. He was 
delighted no less at outwitting his accuser, than in 
the triumph over his companion in crime, whom he 
well knew would much rather have assisted him to 
mount the gallows than escape from it. ; 

“That's what Quirk would call tact,” he said. 

“What nerve you have,” observed Kelf. 


“ Nerve,” repeated Ned; ‘to be sure I have. I 


ain’t done nothing to shake ‘em—there’s no blood upon 
my conscience. I ain’t troubled with no dreams of an 
old man, struggling for his life.” 

“ Say no more! ” exclaimed the guilty wretch, with 
a deep-drawn sigh; “he who has such dreams is 
punished enough already.” 

“T dare say he is,” philosophically observed his 
companion ; ‘if he ain’t he ought to be—that’s all I 
have tosay. Good night,” he added; “I bear you no 
malice—if you come my way, I shall be glad to see 
you.” 

The next morning Mabel and her husband left 
Fulton fortheir home. During the journey, Ned was 
more than usually kind and condescending to his sub- 
missive wife, He had come to the conclusion that 


she knew where the evidence of the marriage between 
George Stanley and her former mistress was 
concealed and had resolved to wring it from her by fair 
means if possible—if not, to resort to those peculiar 
powers of persuasion, the possession of which Lawyer 
Quirk had given him credit for. 

It was not without secret misgivings that Mabel 
approached the spot where she had passed so many 
unhappy days. She foresaw the persecution she was 
about to endure, but knew not how to escape from it 
—her only hope was in Frank Hazleton. 

On reaching Bordercleugh, her suspicions of Ned's 
assumed kindness were confirmed ; his first act being 
to dismiss the servant, whom, shortly after the arrival 
of Margaret, he had engaged. 

The ill-assorted pair were seated in the lower room, 
the morning after their arrival. Ned was meditating 
how he should commence—whether to try persuasion 
before proceeding to violence—when his reveries were 
broken by a loud ringing at the gate. 

Mabel rose to answer it. 

“Stay you here,” he said in a stern tone; “I will 
see to it. 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

When he returned there was a scowl upon his brow, 
and he kept muttering indistinct curses and some- 
thing about a letter. 

His wife looked up timidly in his face, 

“Was it from our child?” she asked. 

“Child !” repeated the ruffian, bitterly ; “I haveno 
child, since she threw herself away upon a titled fool, 
and abandoned her home, where she might have been 
so happy ; but the letter was from her.” 

Mabel well knew that Margaret had not written to 
her father, yet she dared not ask for it, fearing to 
cause a fresh explosion of his ungovernable temper ; 
still her anxious love would not permit her to continue 
silent. After a pause she ventured to inquire if he 
had read it. 

“No,” muttered the brute, in a surly tone. “I 
refused to take it in; treated her with the same con- 
tempt that she has heaped on me. I have done with 
her. So, if you have any wish for peace or quiet in 
the place, never speak of the titled minx again.” 

With all her submission to the tyrant who had em- 
bittered her days, Mabel could not repress her tears at 
the disappointment—her desolate heart clung to the 
love of her absent child as it clings to its last stay on 
earth. The sight of her grief inflamed the half- 
smothered rage of Ned—the explosion was fierce and 
terrible. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to be fooled any longer,” he raved: 
“All my misfortunes have come through your ob- 
stinacy. You say that Miss Clara and young George 
Stanley were married. If you know so much you 
must know where.” 

Mabel remained silent. 

“Speak, or I’ll wring it outof you.” 


The fidelity of his wife to the promise she had made 


was proof against her sufferings. Wearied by her 
patiehce—which Ned called obstinacy—he dragged 
her at last, despite her prayers and entreaties, to one 
of the damp stone rooms, built in the foundations of 
the tower, thrust her in, and barred the door. 

“Rot. there,” he muttered, as he reascended the 
stairs. ‘‘ Let’s see what coldand hunger willdo, Ned 
Cantor‘has not lived all these years to be baffled by a 
woman.” 

Scarcely had the ruffian reseated himself, when 
Frank Hazelton made his appearance. ‘The first 
inquiry of the young farmer was for Mabel, 

“ Gone to visit some of her fine friends,” replied the 
convict ; “but you are welcome,” he added, with an 
effort, for he really liked his visitor, “It ain’t 
any fault of mine that we are not nearer to one 
another.” 

At this allusion to Margaret his visitor sighed 
deeply ; but his feeling of regret did not blind him 
either to the embarrassment of Ned or the impro- 
bability of the account which he gave of the absence 
of his wife. The fact was, that the servant from 
Bordercleugh had called at the farm, in the hope of 
obtaining a place, and distinctly stated, both to Bell 
and her brother, that her master and mistress had 
returned. 

For the present, however, he resolved to keep his 
suspicions to himself. 

“Frank,” said the convict, ‘if ever you marry, mark 
my words—always be master in your own house. 
And never send your children to be brought up by 
rich relations—it only makes them ungrateful to their 
natural parents, Iam sorry for your disappointment ; 
but I have done with her—so let us continue good 
friends, and speak of her no more,” 


' He held out his hand to the young farmer, who © 


he 
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feeling grateful for the preference his words evinced, 
shook it cordially. As he released it, he observed a 
slight stain of fresh blood upon the palm, and one or 
two bruises on the knuckles. : 

He said nothing ; but the circumstance made a deep 
impression on the mind of Ned Cantor’s visitor, 


CHAPTER LXXII, 
PHINEAS MEETS HARRY SINCLAIR—QUIRK AND 
MDLLE. ATHALIE—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Phineas had just quitted a consultation which 
three eminent counsel had he'd on his claim to Broad- 
lands. The gentlemen of the long robe had given him 
the most flattering hopes of success, and the ex- 
baronet was in high spirits, By the advice of Quirk, 
he had rejected the liberal offers of Sir Robert brian- 
court and his son. The latter was particularly 
anxious to spare his young wife the notoriety of a 
trial painful to her feelings, humiliating to her pride, 
whichever way it might be decided ; but her vindic- 
tive cousin would listen to no compromise short of the 
utter surrender of her rights—a surrender which 
would stain her mother’s memory with shame. 

Pride, as well as interest, urged him on. The only 
chance of obtaining from the Crown a rank equal to 
that of which he had been, as he considered, unjustly 
deprived, was in the possession of Broadlands. He 
already bore the name of the estate—why should he 
not gain the title? Sir Phineas Broadlands, he 
fancied, would sound quite as well as Sir Phineas 
Briancourt. 

Week after week advertisements appeared, offering 
large rewards for the certificate of marriage of Clara 
Broadlands and George Stanley; but no reply was 
made to them. ; 

The pale cheek of Mary proved how keenly she felt 
the disappointment. It was a trial which the kind- 
ness of Sir Robert, and the passionate tenderness of 
her young husband, however they might alleviate, 
could not reconcile her to. 

“Tt isnot on my own account I regret it,” she would 
say, in moments of confidence, to Lady Sinclair; 
“but for my poor mother’s fame—for the sake of my 
unborn child.” 

At such times Margaret would recall to mind the 
counsel and consolation she had offered her on the 
discovery of her being the daughter of a pardoned 
felon. 

Day after day the sisters waited, in anxious 
expectation of a letter from Mabel. Margaret 
anticipated the worst from her silence. At last her 
letters were returned to her, with the word “ Refused” 
upon the envelope, Well she knew that it was the 
act of her father. 

This occurred but a few days before the trial was to 
take place which was to decide the right of Mary to 


- the inheritance of Broadlands.” 


“JT will go myself to Bordercleugh,” said Charles. 
“Tam unknown in the neighbourhood. The presence 
of a stranger cannot excite suspicion.” 

He quitted London on the very morning the con- 
sultation had been held between Phineas and his 
counsel, 

The ex-baronet, as we have before said, wasin high 
spirits at the result of the deliberations. Nothing 
could promise more fairly. On his way to the chambers 
of his grandfather, he sauntered through Leicester- 
square—noted then, as now, for its hotels, gambling- 
houses, and motley population. 

As Phineas walked carefully through the crowd— 
he encountered his old college friend, Harry Sinclair. 
It was the first time they had met since the exposé at 
Brompton, 

The former lover of Lady Sinclair appeared excited 
and jaded by excess. His dress was nolonger marked 
by that peculiar neatness which characterises the 
gentleman. He had but one glove, and that seemed 
soiled and worn. 

A deep blush suffused his cheek as he held out his 
hand to his former acquaintance. 

“What! hard up, Harry?” exclaimed the latter ; 
“there, don't lose your temper. Remember that I 
have suffered even more severely than you.” 

“True,” replied the young man, biting his lips with 
vexation ; “you have lost a title and fortune which 
you had enjoyed for years—mine were merely in per- 
spective.” 

“True,” drawled the ex-baronet, in a tone of pity ; 
“butsurely Sir Cuthbert will do something for you? 
You were his heir.” 

“T am still his heir,’ said the former lover of 
Margaret; “the estates are strictly entailed; and 
yet, would you believe it,” he added, “although I 


have offered thirty—nay, fifty per cent., for a few 
thousands, not a rascally money-lender will advance 
me a sixpence,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Phineas, with a cynical smile, 
“they have heard that he has a young wife—who, 
par parenthese, has no great reason to love you. 
would wager a hundred to one, that in less than a 
twelvemonth she presents him with an heir.” 

“Ridiculous—improbable !”” ejaculated Harry. 

“When women hate they do very improbable 
things. Rely upon it, my dear fellow, that your affec- 
tionate aunt will contrive some means to gratify her 
resentment against you, and her husband’s shopes of 
an heir at the same time,” 

Harry Sinclair looked blank and mortified at the 
insinuations of the speaker. He did not entertain a 
very high opinion of the sex ; he had hoped to obtain 
Jane upon his own terms, and the outrage had recoiled 
upon himself. 

“You seem upon the loose,” observed his friend ; 
“what say you to dining with me—or rather with my 
grandfather. To be sure, be is only a lawyer—but the 
old fellow gives as good wine as a peer of the realm.” 

The young man hesitated—he was no stranger to 
the reputation of Mr. Quirk. His pride revolted at 
the idea of becoming the guest of a man whom a few 
weeks previously he would have avoided as a pest. 

He muttered something about his toilette. 

“Oh, yow can change that,” said Phineas, looking 
at his watch; “plenty of time—don’t feed till six. 
Perhaps,” he added, in a significant tone : “‘ my grand- 
father may be of use to you.” 

“T understand you,” interrupted the gamester, with 
a gloomy expression, ‘‘and will accompany you to 
your grandfather ; but first go with me to my rooms, 
where_I have not made my appearance for two days.” 

A few minutes before five they drove to the private 
residence of the lawyer. 

Mademoiselle Athalie had that very morning 
received a letter from Dr. Briard, in which the 
charlatan had related the discovery of the dead 
miser’s will, the extraordinary manner in which he 
had been deprived of it, and his suspicions of Ned 
Cantor. Having frequently had occasion to admire 
the tact of Mr. Quirk, she resolved to consult him 
upon the subject. 

Onthis return from his offices in Serjeant’s Inn, the 
old man found the still beautiful Frenchwoman seated 
in his library. 

As, from their knowledge of each other, there was 
no need of any false delicacy between them, Athalie 
briefly explained the purport of her visit. 

Quirk could scarcely repress a smile when he 
heard how completely the doctor had been baffled. 
His evil star was decidedly, he thought, in the 
ascendant. 

“ T should so like to obtain possession of that will,” 
observed his visitor, with one of her blandest smiles, 

“So should I!” thought the lawyer. “ Had 
Briard time to ascertain its contents?” he added, 
aloud. 

NOs 

The old man looked at her earnestly, as if to 
ascertain whether she was speaking the truth or not. 

“Do you think you can assist me?” she continued. 

“It is possible—just barely possible—that I can,” 
deliberately answered Mr. Quirk. “If the will has 
really fallen into the hands of Ned Cantor, it will be 
no easy matter : the fellow is as obstinate as a mule, 
and as cunning as 4 fox. Besides,’ he added, “ I have 
no wish to quarrel with him yet: he is one of my 
grandson’s principal witnesses in his suit for the 
Broadlands estate.”’ 

“You need not appear in it,” hastily replied 
Mademeiselle Athalie ; “the earl might.” 

“ The earl will not stir a step against Ned Cantor.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Besides,” continued Quirk, avoiding a direct 
reply to her question, “before his lordship would 
consent to take any personal steps in the affair it 
would be necessary to explain to him the discovery of 
the will—the motive—the suspicion ; and, if I under- 
stand you rightly, you wish to obtain the old miser’s 
testament for some private purpose? ” 

The governess confessed that it was for some private 


| purpose, and added that she would willingly give a 


thousand pounds for the possession of it. 
Quirk mentally resolved to give two thousand 
rather than let it slip through his fingers. 

“T will see what is to be done,” he said, speaking 
aloud ; ‘‘ Mr. Cantor will be in London ina few days.” 
“Can I not see him?” eagerly demanded Athalie, 

“You had much better not,” was the reply; “he is 
naturally suspicious, and gifted with no ordinary 
shrewdness. If once aware of the value of the dis- 


covery he has made it is not one or five thousand 
that would wring itfrom him, Rely upon it he would 
carry it tothe best market.” 

“To the earl?” 

“No—to Mr. Brindsly!” answered the lawyer 
spitefully, for his professional pride was piqued at the 
clever manner in which the worthy goldsmith 
had contrived to baffle his search after the lost son of 
Lord Moretown ; ‘‘he would give any sum to obtain it 
—for it would most probably arm him with the means 
of extorting the liberty of his niece from her husband 
—or, failing in that, to reduce his lordship and your- 
self to beggary.” The Frenchwoman tossed her head 
disdainfully. 

“Ridiculous!” she exclaimed : 
discovery possibly affect me?” 

Quirk explained to her that the discovery of the 
will might possibly revive the liabilities which his 
lordship had contracted upon his estates, and that her 
—Mademoiselle Athalie’s—annuity being secured 
upon the same property, it would consequently be 
rendered worthless. 

Before separating, he advised his visitor to contrive 
some pretext for getting the earl from town. 

Athalie looked at him as if she doubted his inten- 
tions, and for the first time asked herself the question 
whether she had not trusted the very clever Mr. Quirk 
too far. 

“You doubt me!” he said, with a smile; “perhars 
it is only natural. Permit me to explain the motive 
of my request.” 

His visitor intimated, in the politest manner pos- 
sible, how very much she would be pleased to hear it. 

“Tf this Ned Cantor comes to London, and is at all 
aware of the importance of the discovery he has made 
his first visit might probably be to the earl,” 

“T see—I see!” 

“He would reject any offer I might make till he 
had ascertained how much he could extort from his 
lordship, and ——” ‘ 

“You are right,” interrupted Athalie ; “ quite right 
and I was a fool todoubt you! ” 

The door of the library opened, and Phineas and 
Harry Sinclair were announced, The lady rose to 
depart ; asshe did s0, she cast a critical glance on the 
handsome person of Lady Sinclair's former lover, who, 
in his turn, was equally struck by her meretricious 
style of beauty. 

“ Who is that lady, Phineas?” he inquired, as the 
old lawyer led her to the carriage of the earl, which 
was waiting at the door. 

“The belle amie of Lord Moretown.” 

“He is a lucky fellow,” observed his friend, 

“Very!” answered the ex-baronet, who thought 
far more of wealth than beauty ; ‘he has at least fifty 
thousand a year.” 

Harry smiled; he felt how little sympathy there 
was between himself and the grandson of Mr. Quirk. 

It was not till after they had dined, and the wine 
had circulated rather freely, that Phineas introduced 
the subject of his friend’s disappointment, and the 
vast change in his prospects, in consequence of the 
marriage of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair. 

“a knotty affair—very knotty !” said the lawyer ; 
“ were Lady Sinclair any other than the daughter of 
Ned Cantor, I might perhaps suggest some way to—— 
But no,” he added; “JZ dare not meddle with him, 
With all his evil passions, he loves his daughter.” 

“You mistake there,” said Harry ; ‘ the horror Jane 
evinced at the discovery of her parentage, and her 
marriage with my uncle—who, of course, cannot 
permit his wife to hold any intercourse with such a 
parent—has stung the old convict to the heart.” 

“Indeed !” , 

“T know,” added the young man, “that his 
daughter’s letters to her mother have been returned.” 

“T perceive that you have some one in the house 
from whom you receive information?” observed Mr 
Quirk ; “‘a very proper precaution. This change in 
the feelings of Ned alters the affair, Come to me 
after the trial is over, and most probably I shall have 
something to suggest to you.” i ns 

“And when will the trial commence?” inquired 
Harry. 

“On the eighteenth of the month—exactly ten 
days hence,” 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 
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Notr.—The Counting Competition will conclude 
with the instalment which will appear next week. 
All lists must reach the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 
12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, E.C., on or: before 
Saturday, the 27th inst., the envelope to be marked 
“ Serial Counting Competition.” 
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Hotes from feany Lands. 
PEE Wroih wore Hsst Spotted ih 2485, 


In Spain there are only 3,231 children in the 
Sunday-schoois. 


STAINED ivory is said to be supersoding white 
ivory for all sorts of articles, including those of the 
toilet. 


Ar a recent auction sale of odds and ends in Paris 
a woman bought an old mattress in which she 
found 14,000 francs in gold. 

WHEN Sarah Bernhardt is in complote travelling 
order, she has with her one hundred and sixty 
pieces of baggage. Patti crowds her wardrobe into 
ten trucks. 


TRISHMEN IN THE ARMy.—About thirty years 
ago there were upwards of 60,000 Inshmen in the 
British army. Twenty years ago there wero 
44,000. Now the number is only 27,786. 


Wurst Asu LEAVES are shunned by rattlesnakes, 
It is said that a rattlesnake placed’ in a virele, one- 
half of which is formed of ash leaves and tho other 
half of live coals, will cross the coals rather than 
touch the leaves. 


WomEN PREFERRED TO Mzyn.—There are now 
120 women in the Berlin telephone exchanges, It 
has been decided to employ only women in the 
future, as their voices are much more audible than 
men’s, owing to the higher pitch. 


THE SIX LARGEST CITIES IN THE’ WORLD? in 
order oi their population are as follows :— London 
(census of 1890), 4,421,661; Paris (1586), 2,344,350; 
Berlin (1890), 1,574,885; “New York | (1890), 
1,415,301 ; Canton, China (estimated), 1,500,000; 
Vienna (1888), 1,350,000. 


A BIG BANYAN TREE, covering. nearly seven 
acres, has been discovered on one of the Lord 
Howe Islands, 300 miles from Port Macquarie, 
Australia. Some of the banyan trees of India are 
large enough to each afford shelter for five thousand 
men. There was one on the banks of the Nerbudda 
under which seven thousand men could stand. 

CuRIOSITIES Or Hyrsicur.—A. German - doctor 
has just published the results of along course of 
visual examinations. He finds that in only one 
case out of fifteen are both eyes in good condition. 
In seven cases out of every ten people ‘possess one 
eye which is stronger than the other. -Intwocases 
out of five, patients are affected with astigmatism. 
Nearly 50 per cent, possess an imperfect apprecia- 
~ tion of colours. 


A CHANCE For. ADVENTURERS.—A French lady 
recently died in Toulon at avery old age... She 
was known in society by the nickname of ‘‘ Madame 
Miss” on account, of her mania. In her will she 
bequeathed 8,000,000 irancs to the explorer who 
would penetrate the wilds of Africa further than 
any explorer has: hitherto done. He may take 

‘with him a company of five htindred men, but must 
bring half of this number back to civilisation. 


KILLED ON THE RaILwAy.—The proportion of 
travellers killed in railway accidents in France from 
1875 to 1880 was one to every 24,000,000 of pas- 
sengers, and one wounded to every 1,000,000; in 
England for the same term one to every 21,000,000 
of passengers was killed, and one to every 695,000 
was wounded; on the German railways accidents 
are more frequent, although the number of 
travellers is less—one to every 9,000,000. of pas- 

_ sengers was killed; in Belgium between the years 
1881 and 1888 one. to, every~ 6,830,000 -was: killed, 
and one to 770,000 passengers ‘was wounded; in 
_ the United States there was one to 2,800,000 killed, 
and one to 428,000 injured. ie : 
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Arrica has 700 languages. 


TWENTY-TWO newspapers In Kansas aro odited 
by women. 


vie ‘ asf yore: Ff 
Tire widow of General TomThumb has married 
again. She is 32 inchesin height, and her husband 
is also a dwarf. 


Nwarzy 54,000 Frenchmen belong to the Legion 
of Honour, 32,021 of which are connected with the 
army. Tho rest are civilians, 

Tv yon write much, adopt the practice of using 
green-tinted paper for manuscript. It is less 
hurtful to the eyes than white paper. 


Tun Japanese are an extromely tidy people, and 
fold, brush, and put away their cherished dresrés 
with a neatness which would charm and teach eyen 
an English lady. 


By tho aid of old manuscripts at Paris, Vienna, 
Venice, and Munich, M. Berthelot maintains that 
the invention of gunboats and armour-protected 
guns is as old as the fifteenth century. 


How ro Tenn A Heattny Pia.—A pig’s tail is 
said to unerringly indicate the condition of the 
animal. If it hangs loose if shows that the pig is 
not well, and that its food should be changed. 
If it be coiled tightly the pig is healthy and happy. 


A Goop Timz ¥or Turevrs.—During the 
recont manceuyres in Vitry-le-Francois’ gold 
watches, purses, and other articles to the value of 
£2,000 were stolen by pickpockets. A few days 
later one hundred of the stolen purses were found 
empty in the streets of Rheims. 


A PARisIAN HEro.—The driver of.a steam tram- 
car in Paris saw a woman wpon.the line in front of 
the .engine...She, was peralysed with . fear.’ It 
being impossible te stop the car in-time to save 
her life, the engineer courageously crawled: along 
the side cf his,engine inthe hope of being able. to 
save the woman. Unfortunately. at thes critical 
moment, he miesed his footing and both were killed. 

PRESSURE AT THE Post-Orrice.—To cope’ with 
the pressure of work at the Post-Office at Christmas, 
no fewer than 4:653+4 additional hands were en- 
paged, or nearly 600 more than at Christmas, 1890. 
This extra force gonsisted of 3,200 casual men, as 
well as 100 members of the Corpsof Commissionaires, 
780 police officers off duty, and 554 temporary 
telegraph messengers, the amount-paid in wages to 
the adult supernumeraries being about £15,000, or 
nearly £4 per head. 


Novet Usr ror AntTs.—Ants’ are ‘used bythe 
Indians of Brazil to: draw together the edges of 
wounds.’ It is well known that the grip of the jaws 
of the Brazilian ant does not relax even after 
death; therefore the Indian who has received a 
wound draws the edges of the skin together, with 
his fingers, then places five or six ants along the 
gash. The ants grasp the skin with their jaws, 
and the line of: the cut is narrowed... The Indian 
then pinches off the bodies of the ants, leaving the 
heads adhering to the gash. ;Inm a few days the 
wound will be healed, and the ants’ heads may be 
washed off, 


A TaLKina WarToH.~—Another wonderful piece 
of mechanism has recently been invented by Hdison, 
and consistsinthe application of his celébrated phono- 
graph to a watch, so that tho latter will announce 
the time every quarter of an hour in the exact tones 
of the human yoice,. The phonograph is contained 
inside the watch, and the front of the latter is con- 
structed so. as to resemble tho human face, the 
mouth of. which opéns whon the tinie is’ being told, 
This chronometer may, also be used as an alarum 
by setting it at the time when tho person wishes to 
rise, and on the arrival of that hour the phono- 
graph will keep on repeating for several times, 

is time to got up.” yh 5 
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“Aw average man of fifty has spent 6,000 days 0 
nearly twenty years in sleep. ark: i Ne 


Five hundred and sixty thousand chickens wore 
reared for market in Sussex during 1890. 


CuEmists say it takes less than half the amount 
of sugar to sweeten preserves if the sugar is put in ~ 
after the cooking has commenced. é 

Sourm AMERICANS believe that it is unhealthy — 
to eat fruit after mid-day. It is always an ac- 
companiment to the breakfast table. a 

A commission of French ‘architects and — 
archwologists has been “appointed to explore 
Sardes, the capital of Lydia and the residence of — 
Croesus. 
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_ IT isa curious coincidence that the two groatest 4 
Republics of to-day, namely, the United States — 
and France, are. each presided oyer by the 
descendant of a regicide. : oe 
_ A MacnNivtcent Display or THE AURORA — 
BoRBALIS ‘was witnessed over the Nast Yorkshire — 
Wolds on Monday night, the 2nd ult. When the — 
moon was waning a dark segment of a circle was — 
observed in the north, and beyond the arch — 
there was at first a faint white light. Gradually — 
columns of fire roseaboye this, some to an immense | 
height. i 
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© Tux PorvLATION In 1901.—If the populations of 
England and of Scotland increase for the next 
census decade in the same ratio as they haye done ~ 
over that of 1881-91, and if, correspondingly, — 
Ireland decreases proportionally in population the — 
respective numbers of the United Kingdom will 
be thus divided in the year 1901:—England, — 
32,465,489; Scotland, 4,364,105; Ireland, 4,259,568 — 
—total 41,092,462. . Wis 


.,Worps HEmpLoyEp By Famous Wrirers.—A ~ 
statistician in Paris had the patience to count the — 
number of words employed by the most celebrated — 
writers. The works of Corneille do not’ contain 
more than 7,000 different words, and ‘those of 
Moliére'8,000. “Shakespeare, the most fertile and — 
yaried of English authors, wrote all his tragedies — 
and comedies with 15,000 words. Voltaire and — 
Goethe employ 20,000." ‘Paradise Lost” only ~ 
contains 8,000, and the Old Testament says all that 
it has to say with 5,642 words. Sher 


CouRAGE my A. Princz.—Prince George. of 
Greece, has again distinguished himself. | While 
drilling his men-at. the arsenal, he observed a 
sailing-boat, in which a petty officer was seated, 
trying to make for:the shore ; but the north wind _ 
was so strong that~it kept driving the boat back. — 
Suddenly the* little’ cratt- was overturned by a 
strone gust of wind. Prince George, without a 
imomént’s hesitation, jumped into a small boat and 
rowed through the heavy sea to' the spot where the — 
man was struggling in the water. With some — 
difficulty the Prince succeeded in rescuing the 
drowning man. at ee 
. A MOST REMARKABLE FISH<was recently ecap- — 
tured in a net off the Ardglass coast, County — 
Down. It weighed: three-quarters of @ pound, — 
and had a head similar to that of a pike. From © 
the gills to the tail on each side there was a 
bright blue band; the tops of the tail fins were — 
also a bright blue, and around the head and — 
shoulders there was a network of deep blue — 
lines, which gaye the fish a very comical, un- — 
natural, aspect, Being an object of wonder, it — 
was exhibited among the oldest fishermen of the — 
place, but none of them remembered eyer seeing — 
a similar one before. “1 SNR Ra OTA 
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Moments fith the Latuvers. 
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We have made arrangements witha City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal mattera, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


J. R.—We advise you not to enlist. Justices of 
the peace have jurisdiction to control apprentices, 
and the case of enlisting in the army while serving 
under an apprenticeship indenture is specially pro- 
vided for. If your master made complaint to a 
court of summary jurisdiction, and it appeared that 
you were bound when under the age of sixteen, 
the court would no doubt order the officer under 
whose command you were to deliver you up to 
your master. 4 


Lex.—Our correspondent asks whether a person 
throwing stones, and one of the stones acci- 
dentally breaks a plate-glass window belonging 
to a neighbouring tradesman, is liable to replace 
the window, and pay for the damage done. We 
answer the question in the affirmative; but in 
doing so we assume that the person referred to 
was doing an unlawful act in throwing stones, 
notwithstanding some extreme provocation, as the 
unwelcome serenading of cats under our corre- 
spondent’s bedroom window. 


Q. E. D.—Although infancy forms a good plea, 
generally speaking, to an action founded on 
contract, it constitutes no defence to a case in which 
the infant is responsible for having libelled his 
neighbour. Under the circumstances we advise 

ou to endeavour to effect an amicable settlement 
ators an action is commenced against you and 
costs have been incurred. 


’Reaper.—A bill of exchange must be stamped 
before it is signed. You may take it that the 
same law applies to promissory notes as to bills of 
exchange. 


R. T.—By endorsing a cheque you render your- 
self liable as a surety forthe drawer. That is to 
say, any person into whose hands the cheque may 
be negotiated in good faith, would, if the cheque 
were not met on behalf of the drawer, have the 
right to look to you for payment. Take our 
advice and never endorse cheques, bills of exchange, 
or  Soeeapeee a ec aeg without first seriously con- 
sidering the liabilities to which you expose your- 
self. The result of many an endorsement of the 
kind mentioned is the severance of many ties of 
friendship. 


CoacHMAN.—A coachman was driving a horse 
and brougham down a street when the horse sud- 
denly bolted, and before the coachman, with the 
assistance of a policeman, succeeded in stopping it, 
it had knocked into another carriage, and damaged 
it to the extent of £20. The bolting was pre- 
sumably not due to the negligence of the coachman, 
and therefore the owner of the runaway horse and 
carriage would not be liable. 

A. F.—Insurance against fire is only an in- 
demnity against the actual loss sustained by any 
fire that may happen. ‘There is therefore no policy 
in insuring for more than sufficient to reinstate tho 
premises in case of fire, for the insurance company 
would only pay you a sufficient sum to rebuild the 
premises. fact, the insurance company says 
you shall not lose anything, but, on the other hand, 
you shall gain nothing. 


XeERES.—The effect of writing across a cheque 
close to the crossing the words ‘‘ not negotiable” is 
to prevent any person, other than the one in whose 
favour it is drawn, obtaining any better title to it 
than the person had from whom it was received. 
Hence, if athief cashes a cheque so marked at a 
tradesman’s shop, and the latter on paying it into 
his banker’s finds it stopped, he will lose his money. 
In short, the words prevent the cheque being used 
as a negotiable instrument, and so we would adyise 


_ you never to cash a cheque so marked, 
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HE OUGHT TO KNOW. 

A Sunday-school teacher was catechising some 
little boys, and the question put to them was as to 
which was the last bird Noah sent out of the Ark. 
The question passed down the class, one boy say- 
ing : ‘* Please, miss, it was a raven” ; another boy, 
“It was an eagle”; and so on. Last of all, a 
little boy at the bottom of the class said: ‘‘ Please, 
teacher, it was a dove,” 

“ Quite right,” said the young lady ; ‘‘ go to the 
top of the class.” 

Then she turned to the other boys, and said: 
** You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, all you 
other boys, at not knowing that, and being beaten 
by a little boy like that,” when she was astonished 
to hear one of the boys say: ‘‘ Please, miss, ’e 
ought to know, ’is father’s a birdcatcher.” 
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will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 48, West Revgent-street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, 
Clement’s-lane, King William - street, E.C.,) to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited, 
shall decide to be the legal representative of any person who shall be killed by 
an accident to the railway train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger, 
or shall be tatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days of 
the accident, provided that a copy of the current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person. at the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the space provided below, ‘This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder, Application for payment of the Insurauce money must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Propriet-rs uf SPARE MOMENTS within 
seven days after the accident, Railway Servants on duty are exempt from 
these benefits. 

SPARE MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday morning ; therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9 a.m, on the following Monday. 

This offer is not confined to one claim. but will hold good for any number 
of individual claims—the payment being provided for by a premiuin paid to 
the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain. 
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Certificate of Payment of Premium. 


I hereovy CEtvary visws lid 
premium in respect of the 
*'SPARE MOMENTS'' £1,500: 
Insurance has been paid up 
to the 16th. July,1892.and 
that every purchaser of 
‘*SPARE MOMENTS'' is in 
sured with this Company a- 
gainst fatal railway acci- 
dent to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
under the conditions named 
‘above. 
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Say ast fod 
THE EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COY., 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, LIMITED. 


Sb Mabie 


Manager, 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 


5 i 
STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
current copy of SPARK MOMENTS (or the page 
containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only, Im the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised. 


may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 


killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel: 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 


railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due | 


performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARK MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and oceurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 

rior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. o) 


DAGUALUNE, sas coccdacsiheskksicansenkeet odadentatkesiee bes 


OLD FRIENDS. 

A young fellow who is never unwilling to borrow 
a shitting. or two or three, recently sold an over- 
coat he had been wearing for a couple of years to a 
thrifty acquaintance of his, at about one-third 
cost. It was a bargain, no doubt, but at the end 
of the week the purchaser brought it back. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t want this coat.” 

‘« What's the matter with it?” said the seller in 
surprise. 

“Well, I don’t want it; that’s matter enough.” 

‘“Why, man,” expostulated the seller, ‘you 
don’t know what you are talking about. There 
isn’t a finer overcoat in the town than that, and 

ou wouldn’t have got it at all if I hadn’t been 
ard up.” 

‘“‘That’s all right, too, may be, but just the 
same, I don’t want it. I don’t deny its quality, 
and the bargain I got; but I'll be swished if Ill 
wear an overcoat that wags its tails every time it 
meets a pawnbroker in the street, as if he were an 
old acquaintance. See?” 

A compromise was affected. 


pe en Ge I ed 


‘‘John’s mother lives with you now, does she 
not?” 

«Yes; and there’s one nice thing about having 
my mother-in-law here. John never thinks of 
comparing my cooking with hers for fear he may 
be eating one of her dinners.” 

——:0:—— 

Jabez: ‘‘ Time brings strange reversals. There’s 
poor old Henpeck, for instance, who married his 
typewriter.” 

Quin: ‘‘ Well, where does the reversal come 
in ? ” 

Jabez: ‘‘ Why, it was he who used to dictate!” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 
The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). RB ived at the offices, and 


lies will be recet 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
‘All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

STAMPS.—Send for approval cheets. price lists free. A good 
sixpenny Packet this week, containing 30 good stamps, witn 15 
unused, rare. Every purchaser of this packet will be presented 
with a set of 4 Japan—James Barnes, Carfin-road, Motherwell, 
N.B. 

50 stamps, including Mexico, Argentine Republic, Portugal, 
India, Servia, Bulgaria, Natal, Canada, Luxembourg, Turkey, 
Japan, Roumania, Chili, Bavaria, Spain obsolete, British receipt- 
atamp obsolete, and a German post-card. Post free, 4d. Givem 
free to the first six applicants for this packet 100 go d stamps. 
James Ogilvie, 61, Hill-street, Wiehaw, Lanarkshire, leg Ay 

Stamps.—25, all different, including Venezuela, rbadoes, 
Gipesee Cape. Egypt, Indian; 44. free. Collections bought.— 
McVea, 4, Anchor-lodges, Holywood, Ireland. 

Gratis !—Three rare stampa to applicants for approval sheets.. 
Same with my 1s. 1d. packet—100 Salvador, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, British Bechuanaland, Nicaragua, rare British Colonials, 
&c.—Alfred Buckley, Inkerman-street, Luton. ; 

.—Splendid Face Powder (non-injurious), sample 
Al emeete oie Wah (fashionable golden colour harmless), ls. 6d. 
Fragrant Tooth Powder, 6d. Skin Emollient, 9d. Hair Restorer, 
1s. 6d, All first-class preparations, small cost, satisfaction gua- 
ranteed.— Analyst, Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C. 

How to Make Household Wines, Dentifrice, Linen Glaze, Starch 
Polish; to dye clothing any colour, take ink out of cloth, &3. 
Recipes five stamps each,—A. E., 2, William-street, Clerkenwell, 
London. , 

Cheap Copying Apparatus Recipe ; full particulars, post free, 6d, 
—E. Law, 65, Butler-street, Liverpool. ; 

Make money, orsave 50 per cent. by making Enamels and Paints 
any colour ; catgut ; Furniture polishes; Inke, any colour; also 
sympathetic inks; recipes, 5 stamps each.—W- 5. 24, Kisinghill- 
street, Pentonville, London. A m san Aa 

EOUS.—Rubber Stamps. Your mon 
oe ates brass, with ebony handle and box, pad, und 
bottle of marking ink. Post free, 1s. 6d. Your monogram zoned 
on wood, post free, 1s. 2d.—James Ogilvie, 61, Hill-street, Wishaw, 
mL 1 Fretwork patterns. Post free 

enty-five large and useful Fretwork pa 4 
Gd. Betistaction guaranteed.—Carter, 4, Princes-street, Davon= 
port. : 

i in: one of Bettle’s celebrated Silver keyless 
eae wilt terent port tree for 223. (worth double). Address = 
—Mr. James Hendy, 1, Providence ~ place, Oxford-road, 
| Reading. 

Demon camera (with ruby lamp, &c.), 2s. 6d,—Fausset, 
Heworth, York. 

A Christmas number of Pears’ Annual, with 3 plates, price 4s.— 
H. A. B., St. Winnifreds, Grove-road, Kingston-ou-Thames, 

Sale.—Nos. 1, 2, 4, ‘ Forget-me-not.” No. 1, **Strand Maga- 
aine’’—Pridgcon, Measham, PERO e, 4 A eS 

jent Roman, Greek, and Egypt coins and an' § 
Sencar collection. Very cheap. Catalogue free Walaa 
iN Whisway, Poste Reatante, Oairo, Egypt. ( 
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VOR. Re G: (West Hartlepool).—In. the, cireum- 


(stances you namedt-will suffice if you.cut the date | im each case 


from the cover of, each »of.the. numbers (140 to 
160) and.send'them with the remaining, coupons, 
when «you forward your» list.,,,Our .zeason~ for 
insisting upon the coupons being sent in: is) to 
‘satisfy. ourselves «that all yeompetitors have been 
regular subscriberss:and haye not simply copied 
another person’s totals. fet 
Kinds aii gh is te? 
_ Nep (Surrey).—Thero is not, to.the: best of .our 
belief, a tramway company in London which does 
not run its cars on Sunday,« The ‘only company 
that allows all its men to rest om the; Sabbath is 
the Star Omnibus. Association, which pays its 
drivers 7s. 6d. per day and conductors 6s. 10d, per 
day of fifteen hours. a5? 
‘4 Leal 
STaKEHOLDER (Marple).—The» law does not 
recognise betting; but as a matter of honour both 
persons must abide by the original bet, and you 
should therefore pay ovor the stakes to the winner. 
We cannot recommend any particular tobacco as 
being superior to other brands. 
* 


* 

THE very large number of letters. which: have 
been received concerning the enlargement of SPARE 
Moments precludes us. from replying to the 
senders individually.,..We.,therefore take this 
opportunity of, thanking. our readers:for, their 
kindly expressions of goodwill, and of. assuring 
one and all that in thefutyre,,asin)the past, we 
shall endeayour to place before them each weelk 
the largest, best,, and most interesting: paper it is 
possible to-purchase. for—a penny. The £1,500 
Railway Insurance Scheme; in‘itself, should make 
Spare Moments a most valuable travelling com- 
panion. Weare happy.to say that,our, circulation 
continues to steadily increase, thus. proying that 
Spare MomeEn's once taken, is always taken. 

* 


J. H. (Northumberland).—df -you.will send a 
stamped, addressed envelopes, we will forward you a 
list of books. on yachting, it being against our 
tules to publish addresses in this page. 


- M.E. C.—We cannot tell you wheré in Mngland 
you can obtain tickets. for foreign lotteries, . We 
recommend you to haye nothing to do with such 


matters. 
* * 


B. J.—When matter has been set up in type, itis | 


often desirable to reproduce it in a form more con- 


venient for handling, while af the same time | 


liberating the type for further use. Henco has arisen 
the art knownas stereotyping or reproducing the type 
surface in solid. plates. of metal. .There are two 
methods in which this is performed,  differmg 
essentially in the material forming the moulds. 
They are known as the pilaster and the. paper -pro+ 
cesses, In the former the moulds are. made of 
plaster of Paris, in tho latter of papor pulp. Space 


if you send us a stamped addressed envelope we 
will further enlighten you 
* * 

D. W. 8. (Leyton).—“*Double photographs ” 
are easily produced by using for 2 background @ 
black sheet or curtain ; dark red willdo équaliyaswell 
asit isnon-actinie and does not affect the plate; then 
the sitter is placed in the first position and photo- 
graphed thus, the lens is capped and fhe sitter 
moves to the second position and..is, photographed 
again. There arefour things to remember. 1. The 
figure in its two positions must not overlap, thers- 
fore its positions must be made out before beginning 
to work. 2. A sitter with a dark dress must not 


when the second position is taken: up. . Central 
objects that. are the same in both positions can be 
left .all the time. By. using«a black . back- 
ground, oyer half. the: plate:.on.,: the, side 
vwhere «the sitter, is’ not}, at 
is iquite possible to ytake a “double » photo 
with jan . ordinary backgroutid | (ttees, 1 shrubs, 
&c.) instead of a black one, which of sconrae adds 
ehormously to. tho efféct.. We »havesoon a 


photograph of a lady taking tea with ;herselfcin | 


three separate positions; but ‘of coutsedt requires 
great caro, 0, that’ none ofthe) accessories shall 
coincide with their former*positions. i 

: y <a PRE AAW 8 tii Ae ES 

ExcELsior.--The ‘.4.”) is.only apparent inva, few 
copies, therefore we have decided that, it shalhavet 
be included... If you. read the: paragraph-on page 
16 you will notice that we distinctly say the ‘‘t”’ is 
not to be counted. ey 


** 


>| WEEKLY SupschrpER, (Sheffield) —In peaking | 
of the Lines being openin connection with draw- | 


ings on cardboard for reproduction, it is meat that 
the lines shall be zeasonably far apart to allow of 
reduction for printing purposes. The lines, should 


i rather thick, and any shading must also be in 
nes. 


sat 


ATE UBER oUhTiNG 
COMPETITION. 
WINNER OF THE £10-NOTE. | 


——e 


In No. 161 we.announced a special counting competition | 


in connection with which readers were invited te count 
the “a's ” contained in the fifth advertisement page of 
that issue. A £10-note.was promised to the sender of the 
first correct total we came to on opening the letters. 


competition closed on Wednesday, the 20th January, and | 


on thé following day the task of adjudicating commenced. 


The total number of “a's” in the page in question was | 
The number of competitions received | 


found to be 772, 
was 799. 


The ficst correct: total acrived atvoame from 
Mr. W. J, HAYHOW, 
5, Napleton-read, 


siied Faversham, Kent, 
to whom the £10 has been, awarded. ' 

On receipt of an application from Mr. Uayhow a 
cheque shall beforwardedi: so. (8. (pen ae? 

We stated when announcing the competition that the 
whole of the amount received as ‘citrarice fees would be 
given away as prizes fornew competitions, The total cash 
received amounted to £19 17s..6d, which has new to be 
divided amongst our readers. The first competition will 
be announced in next week's issue. 


A Novetry Maxrmr.—Your difficulty is certainly | 


great, but it appears ‘to us that if you .have no 
means of your own for, bringing, the invention 
before the public, you have no alternative but that 


of secking assistance from, some one who can help | 


you, and trusting. to their honour fur the preserva- 
tion of your secret; if is not probable that anyone 


Pee tate on Oe py De SPR | would help you without knowing the nature of 
will not permit of our giving more particulars, but | 


your invention, and without obtaming soma pua= 
rantee of its practicability. Write, to our Patent 
Editor; perhaps he may bo able to agsist you. 


REeGuLéR SPARE MoMENTONi ANG sl fyou wankto 
lives happily, with your wife, repard her as: your 
PPHY y é 8 


equal, treat her-with kindness, respect, and attenr 


. act . of #0 pale | 
tion, never,.addresa her.with an air of authonihy 
ag. if she wére a mere ,housekeeper ; cheerfully and 


| promptly comply wit, all her reasonable: requests ;, 


keep her supplied with money, and never interfere 
with hér domestic affaire,..f she have prudence 
and goo sense, consnlt/hérin sll great operations 
invelving tha.rsk ef very serious vesults.im ease 


of failure. Many, a man’ has bepn, rescued from’ 


failure by the wisé counsels of his wife 
PIE Ai ae 


| of eighteen. 


| present yourself for business is. 9.30. Jf you 


| small alarum,.or. get some person in your house to 


| time. , 


The | 


PORES Fez Bes REPELS, CSS eh eae 
order to prosire t wibpl, they me be p 
reservoirs.of ,considerable depth, in some pa 
least, ‘and well shaded. These fish ar 
susceptible; even theshaking of the vessel in 1 
they are kept will sometimes destroy them 
river water should be en them every day. The | 
insécts ‘and. worms which thie contains generally — 
suffice for their nourishment. * Bindi powdeen a 
dry paste may occasionally be added. hae 
Ree asd Ae aie LI bal a baie 
W. D.+If-you waht to become..a draughtsman 
OW- 


6 Ms 


learnto copy from nature; object drawing, how- 
ever simplo the subjects, will be far moro useful — 
to you than the copying of prints. ek 3 pat ; 
: rr) ; , ew PS Re shy. ed a ig roa 
A. W. B.—Moembers ‘of the Royal Family are . 
capable of succeeding to the Crown and of — 
governing without a regency on attaining the age — 
*% 
t nf 


Brkroy 3.—You say you: dc 
Bock foo, men 


although you. admit that the time you should — 


want our candid opinion, it is that-you ought to bo — 
thoroughly ashamed of yourself... In very many 
offices you would be dismissed without any -warn- — 
ing... If you cannot wake . yourself, purchase a — 


call you. If you are called. up at a certain hour—_ 
say, 7.00—every morning dor a few.weeks, you 
would soon acquire the habit of waking at that 
dd nee aaa : 
» Wanrzn B.-The Lord High Chancellor isona 
of the oldest: officers of State. Tho almost 
fabulous Arthur is said te: haye had a chancellor, 
Certainly such an office existed in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons; for St. Swithin, who flourished in | 
that period; held the dignity,, Heisthe ‘Speaker’? _ 
of the House of Lords, which privilegeyhe hag eu~ — 
joyed dor many’ conturies: The Crown may, in — 
the«:dbsence of the Chancellor, name others to 
preside in the House of Juords. “No Speakerap= — 
pointed hy tho. Crown beimg present, the Lordy)of — 
their own: authority,uay idhoose ono “oftheir — 
number»to. act in that’ capacity. ‘To stay’ the 
Lord Chamcellor-ins thevexecution of: his: office is _ 
high «treason. ‘The woolsack is- appropriated ‘to’ 
his use, and has been “since wool first became a 


bury. 
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ASRS" RLICHORS + AND + PUBLICACIONS® INeTHE*WORLD$ 
> Oa now’ be forwarded post frée to any 
*  patt of the World on the following terms 


prepaid :— OR a 
: 12)months” ..2\ 4.5 tee, GBs 6a. ae, ° 
pee RR ee aa 


Lia 
uy 


Pas. oy) DEP ae eee le Pe Moe 1 i Dye es nae day J ‘Dome: ae ir oa - 
ep b ee TB sap jae wets en soc memento ben gore ie pdt nil meth nieces eA Ms igh | i 6 dll vnc dl leds yell diet is tae Ange eer y “ “ 


ARE MOMENTS. __ 
= SDEOUANPINice | Welcome always; 
VELVIE PUPEAAANGINS, tpt Aner, 
_ THEEDS, i AND FAO pe ae cise KITCHENERS, Grant’s Morella 


CHINA: BONE Sw" Chr damn ey cr 


NEWEST PAT a LARGEST: STOCKS, AND upd don't be put off with inferior makes. 


LOWEST PRICES AT H ALTH & BE AUTY. 
THE BULDERS SUPPLY STORES, 


oel4a, HolbornsBars; E.G, 
ferred tir Halts aaa ; Dheir Arts, Aids, and, Secrets, 
JLONDON AND GHNE RAL], BePTuR COMPLEXION, FULLER 
) PLATEGLASS ENE BAND C OOMPANY BUS, PALULR STATURE, &oy &e., ' 
#6, LELOUST ER SQUARI LOND ON. Absolutely guaranteed. “Send 7 stamps Its CAUSE, TREATMENT tAP 
to Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe, Dewsbury. Pas ttc Fess pak Deis date | 


\gents wanted in mareprokentind districts feng 
ESENT FOR EVERYBODY, TA we AN THE =m | VARNHAGEN'S sp Madtaclls is eee 


Can be obtains instantancously « with our )Self-acting Con art Pocket Lamp. 
yo, Handy évery where. > Beats’ mi vuelies. Complete 4s. 94. « 


LS THE SYMPHONION, 35)- 


A Musici) Box! playing an unlimitednumber of tunes... The great advantage 
MOMBPNS. Factory employs 3,000 hands. SwYTH f YMPHONLION overall ocher Musical Boxes is thac it will play any 


YD | COMPANY holesal i CH Bos a d)) Lhe Times beint. m steel do not tear and wear out like 
Can ASSES ‘its any hes cilia Re 3 ae) | papet insite saconnnonly’ used for. © tes. In order to introduce our 


$ Ee OLE to: the publicy wet send, of Y *céipt 6935s Ainspostal 
be aucorespees lovey s Bank,” a S03, Sclf-Actiag Musteal Bux. 
eee eee a 
THE BEARD AND. MOUSTACHE, 
HORNS *‘ BEARD FLUID,” 


Rey RR wea EEE ee inant ioneaiean ryienerm meneame cn al 


7 ADIES oh Nt I fo 

A” (sent fieeyof our SUPERB DRESS 
TWEDS, inall t1¢ Newest Shades, Dress 
Length contains 6 yards, 59in. wise, price 
9s., Lis. 6d, 12s., 15s., and 16s. 6d., carriage 
paid, YORKSHIRE Clore Co. 
B, HARDY, Mer. 74, Burley Lodge-rd.. Leeds. 


Articlosof Shefiteld Cittlery ahd Plate for gy 4 
“gg THE UNRIVALLED “PARCEL, 1h 


THE NEW FANCY WOOLS FOR 
I » / SHAWIE, “WRAPS, &e. 

3S. a. & 4s. 6d. lb. Post Free. 
SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE 

THE MANUFACTURERS! plez=eT SUPPLY 60., 

OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


BY S AICS Fy = Pa peor epcl ren -resamee et 
B Hdition. Post Free, Six rene 


LUSHI 


tn 
v 


teed quality, 
Songefor> » 
Thomas 

Tani fe- 1 

he META eS PEE 


GIFT. OF mete 


WORTH 19s. 6d. PAIR. 
* Send a p for particulars of the-above, also 
fort easy seli-meavarewent forms-and, patterns, of 
serge snits to measure at gift prices. Name SPARH 


rere 


: 250. en = Coupon. 


« 


131. HIGH. PARK SDRELT. LIVERPOOL 


SMITHS TASTELESS DANDELiON 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, Is. ldd. and 2s. 9d. per 
box (by post ror 15 or 33 stamps), are a proved substitute § 
for calomel. :Are.suited for either sex, ind may he takenat | 
any time. They elear the liver, stomach, head, and 

kidneys, free the skin of humours, purify the blood, re- f 
gutate the bowels:with.comfort.and safety, afrer exce 
eating or drinking, and are onost valuable at change of life, 
Smith, M. P.S.. 250. Walw orth-roai, 
of Powler’s Celebrated Corn, sunion, N 
Is, 14d. per box (by post 15 stamps’; 
‘ Sold or pro sured by §? 
reét, and 7, Poultry, 
w.C., Depot for Smitli’s 


6.h FEBRUARY, 1892. 
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HATTON BARDEN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, \aue cor nk CE 


and Ghilblain Plast 
known eu. 


No. 25. 


; 4 ; Strengthengthe absorbing power : " .C, 

j J gis. be th food eat the ss “ Pile? F oyet E ¥ 

Te iia . r, aud insares the perfectior Pr 2 ™ "7 ks Teme 4 x ee zt fa —— 

; and ornament which a Inxuriant A Bae: LPS ‘ Q coe rp ny LATEST a { JUST OUT: 
growth of hairon the face of man} ; vt ; \ an Py ‘ yf “ 


affords. Guaranteed free from 
Cantharides, and perfectly harm- | 
les3.- Since the introduction of 
this Specific, I have réceived a 
number of unsolicited testimo 
nials, which may be seen at my 
GS residence. Price of HORN’S| 
=“BEARD PLUID.” 28. 9d. and 
-» post free. —O. FE. HORN, J 
in Diseases of the Hair trom the Berlin Skin§ ° 
it, Nawvort. Isle of Wieht. 


|THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED] 


For ilies ‘avi Nervous Disorders, such as;Wind and” Pgin in the Stomach. Sick 

‘PEARLY PILLS. | Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
press 2 paternal: Pith hupeorthss with the? Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss, of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Nervous Exhaustion and Debilitating- Diseases as Neural- Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful Dreams,.and all. Nervous and Trembling 
Anociomia, ‘Heart (Complications, . Chronic )Tooth | Rensations, étc. THE ERST DOS WILL GIVE RELIBE IN TW, ENTY MINUTES. » This 


gia, 
if r, St, V D 5 ¢ ‘ i 
‘Seintoa Choate Bibi oeg dey. Ta Bate, ai lis no fiction. Hveéry sufferer is earnestly Invited to try one Box ofthese Pills, arid 


iit ‘ELECTRIC-CHARGED PILL COMPANY, they will be'acknowled@ed tp be ‘“ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Bf ARROTD ROAD! POPLAR, LONDON Tr BEECHAM’S, PILLS, taken as, directed. will quickly restore females to complete 


ath oe 4 g ih 
STACHIOS IN A MONT health. hey promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the system, For a 
on the smoothest face, are produced by using : Weak Stomach ; Impaired Di gestion 5 ry Disordered” Liver ; ey 
eee French formula for, forcing hair— they actlike magic :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs, Strengthening the muscular System; 
luxuriant growth—failure im possible. i he only restoring the long-lost Complexion ; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing” with the ROSEBUD OF 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from | HEALTH the WHOLE PHYSICAL KNERGY of the human frame. For throwing off ‘evers in hot climates tho y are 
* = specially renowned. Thesé*are © facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one ot the best 
‘observation onreceiptof Ils. Madame F. DUMAS, § ruarantees to. the Nervous and Detilitated is that Bepcham’s Palls, have the Largest Sale of any Patent tedicine in the 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, World. ¥nll directions with erch box. In boxes, 940., 1s, lAds, and 2s, 9”, cach. 
; a bottles, 8s ‘6A and 5s pees oghy by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, 


SOLD BY ALL DROUGGISTS fs THE LONI US. 


Or the Great Oriental Wystery. 
ORE Latest « and.most wonderful, remarkable and 


WE vse: »roluction of the centuzy.. yen 
body astonished and bewildered. Qrientals have 
rivalled “ Yanke re ‘ in producing ae im- 
teresting curiosi arpertyeye, wna 

1 : edom- completely 
an be filled with 
‘ere ned. to anyone who 
uring) the 
i iekaublon 


: 


Lancashire, England. 


purse in any ma 


ae 


ence. Just published, price 6d. From 


PUA GH LK 1 et c = wae shifehed all i chimed to those 
S3eeqn5 34 Ss ps|Pesode jas shpes o} unde be quick 
Pooper Toye ~ go > £ =| , é. . nie 
Seber: Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Baek, N7 iad EgeSShs ss ela aaa AS re "ape _ -& bap sal} fingenuity, and heats gat 
Weeeed Water; Connplaints, Diseases ds Kidneys, Bladder, } BOS” Saw s's Aug eRe Lat sca betas Gagne Pee ite see Wey quality materialuinn variety 
Urinary Organs, Stone, Gleet. Scrietuze; Sciatica, Rheu- Roesaagguks od Sas Bo Onlsagsa a rary AB aie solotits, and beautifully trim with finn anny 
matism, and Sleeplessness, will find n positive” cnre ini) MESR S93 ass aay 25 Be. Ao 50. am silk arfoctbeaney! vost free 14. st 3. 2 for 48. b? 2 
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CALISTA tzaranr oe 


No Internal Remedy will avail as a preventive. The germs are in 
the air; we inhale them as we breathe ; and common sense tells 
us that we must inhale the preventive agent also. CALISTA 
immediately 


KILLS THE GERMS 


CALISTA is used by sprinkling afew drops ona pocket hand- 
kerchief (like a perfume) and inhaling it halfa dozen times during 
the day. It is harmless, very refreshing, and pleasant to use. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of eminent scientific authority, and 
recommended by many persons of distinction. 


CALISTA is an ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE 


wh INFLUENZA 
the 

ravages OF 

Use it. now! It will save you from incalculable incon- 


venience and suffering. Originally prescribed in private practice, 
it is now manufactured for the benefit of the public. 


NEW EDITION, WITH APPENDIX, IN ONE VOLUME, 
ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


ONSUMPTION 


And ALL DISEASES of the LUNGS. 
By GEO. THOS. CONGREVE. 


E. STOCK, 62, PaTEeRNosTER Row, E.C. 400TH THOUSAND. 


mg THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA 


(Registered.) 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
DIRECT FROM THE 

F sik UMBRELLAS ‘yintracturcr, 2/6 each. 

Ladies’ or Gent’s Plain or Twill Silk, Parker’s 
Hollow Ribbed Frames, carved and mounted sticks, 
Sent Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. postal order (or 36 
stamps). List and testimonials free. RE-COVERING 
neatly done. Plain or Twill Silk, Ladies’ or Gent’s, 
2s. 6d. each, returned next post. 
J. B, PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield, 
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The ECA TA ea MACK DOUBLE 
=iN GSU STARCH 


Contains thé VERY BEST STARCH, BORAX, 

GUM, WAX, &c., as well as the STARCH 

GLOSS. Saves TIME, LABOUR, and UN- 

, CERTAINTY, as in it are combined, in their 

: N » PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients 

EASIEST, qUiEsT, CHEAPEST, AND BEST BLACKLEAD, necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL Wares 
In 1d. and 2d. Packets. GLOSSY LINEN. 


Ni: HALP the TIME and with HALP the LABOUR ‘B REQUIRES NO ADDITION AND NO PREPARATION, 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Order through your 
Chemist, or on receipt of price it will be sent promptly, post free, 
direct from the Wholesale Depot, 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 


2, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


you can produce more polish with TWO Venny Packets By 
MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH 


ofthe RISING SUN” than with HALF DOZEN 
will meet a long felt requirement and save 


Penny Packets of ordinary B acklead. 
a 
an infinity of trouble; it is ready for imme- 


diate use without any other addition or pre- 
paration. » If the very simple directions given 
3d. per Box. ‘Absolutely free trois MERCURY, WHITING, with each box are carried out the result is 
and all other ingredients injurious to Silver and Plate. | perfection.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


=amples of the above THREE articles post free for 6 cy 8, or ee any ONE for 2? stamps (to cover postage). NAME 
THIS PAPER, ASK YOUR GROCER TO GET THEM FOR YOU.—C, CHANCELLOR & CO,, LONDON, E.v. 
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Patented throughout Europe. See that the words *“ HINDES 3 
PATENT” are on thé box, as imitations are offered which 6d. the Box of Four Pins, 
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s ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


GENERAL ROBERTS. 


General Roberts comes of a race of soldiers, his 
father, only less distinguished than himself, being 
General Sir Abraham Roberts, G.O.B., an officer who 
earned a well-merited fame by his Indian services. 

When, at the commencement of the present 
year, it was announced that among the New 4 
Year’s honours a peerage had been conferred © 
upon General Roberts, the news was received 
with universal satisfaction; and, indeed, those 
intimately acquainted with military affairs have 
often been heard to express astonishment that 
the honour was so long delayed. 

The General is on his way to England from 
India, and it is not yet known by what title 
he will take his seat in the House of Lords. 

Born in 1832, he was at an early age sent to 
Eton, and afterwards received the ordinary 
military education at Sandhurst and Woolwich. 
When nineteen years of age, he received his 
first commission as second lieutenant in the 
Bengal Artillery. 

Soon the advent of the Indian Mutiny gave 
him plenty of opportunities for the exercise of 
his courage and soldierly qualities. He served 
all through this fearful period with great 
gallantry, and won golden opinions from his 
superiors. ; 

On one occasion, early in 1858, when he was 
scarcely more than fiye-and-twenty, he was 
following up the retreating enemy when he 
espied in the distance two Sepoys carrying off 
a British regimental standard. He urged his 
horse forward, and after a sharp run overtook 
the enemy just as they were about to escape 
into a village. Lieutenant Roberts was entirely 
ati ss sg and the Sepoys, driven to bay, 
turned round and presented their muskets at 
him. Undeterred, the young officer rode 
forward at a charge. One of the men pulled 
the trigger of his musket, but the cap snapped, 
and the next instant the Englishman was upon 
them. With one stroke of the sword tho 
standard-bearer was cut down, tho remaining 
Sepoy fied, and young Roberts returned in 
triumph with the rescued flag. For this achieye- 
ment, and because, as the official report put it, 
‘“‘Tieutenant Roberts's gallantry has on every 
occasion been most marked,” he received the 
Victoria Cross. 

For the next few years he was actively engaged 
in the Indian service, and it was soon found that 
he had a head to plan as well as hands to execute. 

He rose steadily, and for his services in plan- 
ning and executing an expedition against some 
marauding tribes in South-East Bengal he was 
created O.B. 

In 1878 came the declaration of war against 
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Afghanistan. The hero of our sketch was then a 
major-general and, commander of the regular 
forces on the Punjaub frontier. He was at once 
called upon to engage in the struggle, and his 
success was so complete that he was afterwards 
given complete command of the army in 
Afghanistan. When tho treaty of May, 1879, 
brought about a temporary peace, he re- 


GENERAL SIR FREDERICK SLEIGH ROBERTS, BART., 
V.0., G.O.B., GOLE. 


(From a Photograph by A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond-street, W.) 


turned to India, but his services were soon 
again required. The massacre of the British 
mission at Cabul four months later necessitated 
a second Afghanistan campaign, and General 
Roberts was placed in command of the army of 
invasion. He had one sharp encounter with the 
Afghans, defeated them, and occupied Cabul. A 
few months later, in July, 1880, the English ex- 
perienced a serious reverse. General Burrows was 
completely defeated by Ayoub Khan, and the 
remnant of his forces with difficulty joined the 
British garrison at Candahar. An immediate 
attack on that city was now expected, and its 


RARITY 


capture, with the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
seemed inevitable. General Roberts was three 
hundred miles away at Cabul, the English Govern- 
ment was in despair, and the whole of Europe was 
discussing the British discomfiture. General 
Roberts then showed himself a man of action. 

Rapidly gathering a force of over 9,000 picked 

men, he marched to the relief of the beleaguered 
city. Then fvllowed a period of terrible anxiety 
to those at home. It seemed as though the 
earth had opened and swallowed up the army 
of 9,000 men and its bold commander. They 
were cut off from communication with the outer 
world and for three anxious weeks nothing was 
heard of them. At the end of that period, how- 
ever, the indefatigable general, with his army 
safe and sound, appeared at Candahar, threw 
himself upon the forces of Ayoub Khan, crush- 
ingly defeated that daring pretender, and so 
ended the war. This famousmarch from Cabul 
to Candabar will always hold a high place 
among military achievements. Moltke, the 
military genius of Germany, and Skobeleff, 
the famous ‘‘ White General” of Russia, be- 
sides the other great Continental authorities, 
spoke of General Roberts’s achicvement with 
admiration. 

On his return to England he was enthu- 
siastically received end loaded with honours. 
He was presented with the freedom of the City 
of London, received the thanks of Parliament, 
and was created a baronet. When the British 
forces met with such disaster at the hands of 
the Boers in the beginning of 1881, and the 
humiliating news of the defeat and death of 
Sir George Collay reached this country, it 
seemed natural to turn to Sir Frederick Roberts 
to get us out of our difficulty. He was appointed 
to succeed Sir George Colley, but before his 
arrival in the country peace was concluded with 
the Boers. Since 1885 he has been Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

General Roberts is not one of those soldiers 
who write to the magazines and talk overmuch, 
preferring thai his actions shall speak for him ; 
but on one occasion. in 1882, he was prevailed 
upon to contribute a very useful article on 
«Tho Present State of the Army” to the 

«‘Nineteenth Century.” 

Tt is said that his five years of work in India as 
Commander-in-Chief have enormously strengthened 
our hold upon our Eastern Empire. 

General Roberts married the daughter of 
Captain John Bevis in 1859. He has one 
son and two daughters. The son is an officer in 
the army. One of his daughters, at least, is also 
not afraid of the smell of powder, it would seem. 
In a recent ladies’ shooting match at Simla this 
lady carried off the first prize, with a score of 130 
out of a possible 150, also the second prize in 
another match, and yery nearly won a third. 
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EARS ago, before the province of New 
% Brunswick was the populous place it 
is now, there stood on the sea coast, 
several. miles from where the city of 
St. John now stands, a little 
straggling sort of village, composed 


"principally of fishermon’s cottages. Little better 


than huts they were, and a rough, unpolished, 
but honest and hard-working, set were their 
occupants. 

Eyerything moyed on in that little sea-coast 
village for years and years in the same calm 
monotonous way; almost forgotten by the in- 
habitants was the fact that there existed any other 
world but the little one in which they liyed. Some- 
times, it is true, rumours would reach them of 
the bold manner in which the revenue was cheated 
by the smugglers of Eastport; but the honest 
fishermen, secure in their rockbound retreat, cared 
little for this. At length, however, the inhabi- 
tants were aroused from their stagnation by quite 
a little romance. 

Standing on a bleak, desolate sort of eminence 
that projected somewhat from the mainland was a 
little ruined stone cottage. It had formerly been 
built by one of the fishermen, who, finding he 
could not reside in such a cold, cheerless spot, had 
deserted it, and the hut bad long been without an 
inmate. It was ever here the wind blew coldest in 
winter, and here tho sun's rays fell hottest in 
summer. The summit of the dreary hill was 
crowned with stunted sprucos, dwarfed and 
blackened by the intenss frosts of many winters. 
Over the rocks below broke, with a dull, sullen rear, 

the Bay of Fundy; and oftentimes in the spring the 
tide would rise so high and so rapidly as to entirely 
surround it, cutting it off like an island from the 
mainland. The inhabitants had very appropriately 
named it Bleak Point. 

Such was the siate of things when one raw spring 
morning the news went flying through the village 
that ‘Bleak Point shanty” had got an occupant. 

A low, black, xakish-looking schooner had come up 
the bay the night before; 2 boat had put off from 
her, leaving a woman on Bleak Point. Thenit had 
returned to the schooner, which before daylight was 
off and away. 

Of course, everybody was all aglow to discover 
who’she was, and what a woman hardy and 
courageous enough to live in so lonely a place 

This curiosity was soon satisfied, 
for aiter the first few days the new-comer did not 
Let them rise as 
early in the morning as they pleased, they would 
find her up before them strolling about among the 

_ rocks, 

This wonder was still further augmented at find- 


ing her young and eminently handsome, with a 
healthy brown face, and the brightest, vivacious 


i 


black eyes in the world. The young men in the 
village could speak of nothing but her beauty ; and 


the hours they should have spent in catching fish 


ts 


_ jumped into thom. 


of the French women. 


were wasted in devising schemes to catch her. The 


ladies of the village were, however, absolutely 
|) acandalised by the utter indifference which she 


manifested in regard to dress—and. indeed, her 
garments generally looked as though she had 
Ske dispensed altogether with 
hat and bonnet, and wore in its place a suk hand- 
kerchief, knotted under her chin after the fashion 
Still, even the jealous 


village belles wero obliged to own that nothing 
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. to change their tactics. 
and matrons called at Bleak Poimt shanty, and, 


could have set off better the dark, bright style of 
her beauty than the rich, brilliant hues of her gay- 
_ coloured hoad-dre-s. 

For a fime the villagors held aloos from the now- 
comer; but, finding thoir reserve was met with 
careless indifference on her part, they soon began 
A tew of the village maids 


though shocked beyond measure af the universal 


. disorder reigning without and within, they lett on 
_ the whole rather favourably impressed by ita 
Mistress. There was a wicked twinkle in her bright 


Dlack eyes as she begged them to exonse the atate 
ev, 
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in which they found things, on the plea that ‘‘ she 
wasn’t used to housekeeping.” All their endeavours 
to discover her name and business proyed, however, 
to be yain, but from several accidental remarks 
dropped by her, they came to the conclusion that 
she was a widow. 

As it was impossible for her to be spoken of 
without 2 name they resolyed to give her one 
themselves—and, admixing her bright blue eyes and 
jetty locks, they concluded to give her that of Black. 
Accordingly, the name by which the handsome 
stranger was known in the village was the ‘‘ Widow 
Black ”—a name which, after a laugh at first, she 
professed her willingness to be known by. 

Weeks passed away, and the Widow Black 
Temained iho sole dweller on Bleak Point. During 
this time she became the reigning belle and prime 
favourite of the good people of M , in spite of 
the mystery in which she was enveloped. 
accepted every invitation to parties, picnies and 
quilting frolics, and ‘‘ sandy sprees,” always with- 
out exception in the tumbled drees and everlasting 
silk handkerchief. Such songs as she could sing in 
such a voice, such a splendid dancer as she was, 
such stories as she could tell, now keeping the 
audience conyulsed with laughter, and now bring- 
ing tears into eyes all unused to the melting mood. 
No party of pleasure was complete without the 
Widow Black; no wonder, then, every unmarried 
manin theyillage had his heart pierced by the black 
eyes of the lively widow, and every woman under 
forty was wild with jealousy and envy. 

But the handsome widow moved on her way as if 
totally unconscious and indifferent as to what 
people thought of her. In fact, different from all 
other widows that ever were heard of. she showed 
at all times a decided preference for the society of 
the young ladies, and rather laughed at all the 
tender devotion of her rustic swains. 

One night old Miles Judson, being out un- 
usually late casting his nets, was surprised to see 
the same low, black, suspicious-looking schooner 
that had left among them the Widow Black enter 
the bay. Wondering whether she had come to 
carry off the widow again, he secreted himseli to 
watch her. 

Presently a boat was lowered, several bales were 
hoisted over the yessel’s side, and the boat rowed 
to the land and disappeared in one of the numerous 
islets surrounding Bleak Point. More and more 
mystified, the old man determined to watch their 
motions, and thres hours after he beheld the boat 
return to the schooner, which instantly weighed 
anchor and made off. 

The following day old Miles Judson sat talking 
to a stranger from St. John, who had arrived that 
day. Seated wifhin was the handsome Widow 
Black, chatting away with Miles’ dauehter Ruth, a 
‘* Blue-nese” maiden, with as bright an eye as 
eyer flashed. back sunlight. 

‘‘ Have you heard anything lately about that 
colebrated smuggler, Captain R-—-?” said the 
man. mentioning the name of a noted smuggler. 

‘‘No, we hear nothing here,” grumbled old 
Miles, while Ruth looked up in surprise at the 
widow's sudden start. 

“Well, people are talking of nothing elso in 
Hastport and St. John,” said his companion ; ‘he 
is a regular daredevil, end cheats the revenue so 
boldly that one cannot help feeling sympathy for 
him. Somshow the Custom-houge discovered that 
he was hovering around Hastport, and a dozen or 
two revenue cutters were sent to watch him; but, 
lo! the schooner ran the gauntlet of them all, 
delivered her cargo somewhere in spite of their 
teeth, and where the beaks cannot discover. It 
was a valuable ona, too; sho was loated with tum 
and sugar.” 

The Widow Black had cuddonly oeaded. her con- 
versation, and sat listening with a look of interest 
to this recital. As he ceased she bit her lip, and 
stooped down to conceal the smile that, in spite of 
all her efforts, broke over her countenance. The 
motion Was observed by Miles; the incident of the 
preceding night flashed across his mind, and in a 
moment ho felt convinesd he had seen the amugglers, 
and that the “‘ widder” was connected in some way 
with them. a i A 
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Miles Fadson | Grads a prudent ost: ange 
determined to keep the discovery 


the authorities. 
adroitly changed the conversation, keeping his eye 
fixed on the widow, who, all unconscious of hi 
gaze, was now flirting most desperately with 
Master Bill, the old man’s son and heir. 


‘‘ Don’t you find it kinder lonesome up thre by 7 
8 


yourself ?”’ said Bill, with a tender glance tow 
the ‘‘ widder.” ' 

‘Oh, I’m used to it now, and like it well 
enough,” she replied, carelessly. 

_There was a pause after this. Bil sat gnawing 
his finger nails, and evidently trying to say some- 
thing that stuck in his throat. The widow sat 
tapping the floor impatiently with one foot, and 
waiting for the return of Ruth, who had left them. 
«Widder, I want to get married,” said Bill, at 
length, with startling abruptness. 

‘Do you ?” said the widow, lifting her be- 
wildering black eyes to his face, astonished at the 
abruptness of the avowal. 

‘‘ Widder,” continued Bill, picking up courage 
by a desperate effort, ‘‘wouldn’t you like to get 
married again ?” 

‘Married again,” replied the lady, ‘‘how do 
you know I ever was married ?” 

‘* Why, everyone calls you a widder, and I never 


heard tell of anyone being a widder without first 


bein’ married,” replied Bill. 

“Yes,” said the widow, 
pressing a leugh, ‘‘everyone calls me a widow, 
but whether I am or not is another thing.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Bill, who, as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it, was determined to ‘‘ go the whole hog,” 
‘‘T’'m a chap as is pretty well off. I'm going to 
build a new ae a and get a new boat some af 
these times, and I'm a pretty good-looking feller 
—hem !—so, hom ! 
and me’ll get spliced.” 


Amazement for the moment kept the widow silent, _ 


and she stared in the face of her sheepish admirer, 
who, blushing, startled, sat resting one leg uneasily 
over the other. Then every other feeling gave way 
to her sense of the ridiculous, and, leaning back in 
her chair, she burst into a peal ef laughter that 
made the whole house ring. 

The unusual sound brought the whole family 
to the spot. There was pretty Ruth laughing from 
sympathy, without the slightest idea of what the 
fun was about; there was old Miles staring at 
them with mouth and eyes wide open; there sat 
Bill, looking irresistibly sheepish, and there sat the 
widow, laughing and laughing till the tears stood 
in her eyes. 

‘‘ What—what tho dickens is the raatterP” the 
old man roared, staring first at one and then at the 
other in utter bewilderment, 

‘“T—T must go,” said the widow, in 4 faint yoice 
from excessive laughter. ‘‘ Come up this evening, 
Ruth. I have something to tell you.” And, still 
laughing, the ‘‘ widder” vanished. 

That evening two events worthy of notice tock 
place in the little village of M—--. Old Miles 
departed fall of an important secret to the city, and 
Ruth Judson and the Widow Black sat for an hour 
«rt more in close conference on the rocks of Bleak 
Point. What Ruth learned there she did not dis- 
close, but. sundry ejaculations of amazement and 


sundry expressions of delight proved that it was 


far from disagreeable. 


The following evening, when the gloaming was — 


falling over the rock-bound coast of New Brans- 
wick, the Widow Black sat in her little cottage, 
gazing in the fire, and lost in thought. Suddenly 


the tramp of feet approaching Bleak Point fell on — 


her quick ear. Springing to her foet, she saw 
several constables, headed by old Miles, approach- 
ing her cottage. 


the law. aes. 
“Not until I know your business,” sai 
widow, boldly; ‘‘who are you and wha 
WHEE De ©) Rah ~ ‘th 
‘We are officers of the law. You 2: 
of being connected with emmgoler 
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to himself, and 
to set out for St. John the next day and inform © 
Acting on this resolution he 


with difficulty sup-_ 


Widder, if you'll have me, you 
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Searcely had she time to draw the — 
bolt when a heavy knock came fo the door, anda 
stern voice commanded her to open in the name of és 
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ing contraband goods about your premises, and our 


business is to arrest you and search for them,” was 
the reply. i 

‘Then let me assure you that your trouble will 
all be for nothing. Tho smuggled goods you speak 
of were here, but are now where the eyes of the 
Custom-house will never fall on them. As to 
arresting me, a poor, lone ‘ widder, I am sure you 
are too much of a gentleman to do it.” 

‘Open the door, or I'll break it open,” shouted 
the enraged officer. 

«Break away,” retorted the provoking widow, 
with the utmost coolness. 

With an oath the officer rushedagainst the door ; 
at the same moment the widow drew the bolt, and 
he fell head first into the room, while old Miles, 
who rushed after, lay sprawled on top of hin. 
Before they could rise the widow seized the 
remaining officer, and hurled him with the greatest 
ease over his fallen companions. Then, drawing 
the door after her, and securing it on the outside, 
the widow was off and away. 

Search was made forthe widow, but in vain. No 
trace of anyone answering the description given of 
her could be found. Neither could any smuggled 
goods be found on Bleak Point, although they 
easily discovered they had lately been there. 

A few weeks after, late one night, a handsome, 
young fellow dressed as a sailor entered the village 
of M——. Adyancing to the house of Miles 
Judson he fastened a piece of paper to the door, 
then, with a loud peculiar whistle, crouched under 
one of the windows. A, few moments after the 
door opened, and Ruth appeared. ‘Taking her 
arm in his own, the young man led the way to where 
a boat lay on the shore, and afew minutes after 
they were rapidly skimming over the bay towards 
St. John. 

A few hours after sunrise every man, woman, and 
ehild in M was crowding round tho cottage of 
old Miles. And there, written in large, flourishing 
capitals, they read : 

“To All Whom It May Concern.—Be it known 
to all men by these presents that I, Ned Bryson, 
being one of the crew of the smuggler commanded 
by Captain R., finding that we were continually 
watched by the confounded authorities, resolved 
on a plan to land our contraband goods. Dis- 
guised as a woman, I came to reside in M——, 
where, finding it convenient to land them safely, 
and as safely dispose of them, I remained until a 
few weeks ago, Jor the gracious manner in 
which I have been entertained I feel profoundly 
grateful. 

“To Mr. William Judson I would say I regret 
exceedingly that circumstances will prevent my 
marrying him at present, and sharing that new 
shanty ; but, wishing to show my gratitude to the 
family, I have taken off his sister, to whom I will 
be ‘spliced,’ wind and weather permitting, to- 
morrow. 

‘Ned Bryson, alias the Widder Black.” 

It only remains for us to say that the above facts 
are strictly true. Ned Bryson was prevailed upon 
by his pretty wife to give up smuggling and settle 
down in some more honest way of living, and 
finally became a respectable citizen of St. John. 


ee 


“Penelope,” eaid her brother, ‘‘don’t look 
angry, now. But, really, didn't Will kiss you 
when he left last night?” 

“‘How can you use such plebeian phraseology, 
George?” she answered, haughtily. ‘There was 
a slight labial juxtaposition, but it was only 
momentary.” 


—-10:—— 


ConvinciyG Proor.—aA recruit was brought up 
for medical inspection, and the doctor asked him : 
“Have you any defects ?” 

“Yes, [ am short-sighted.” 

“How do you proveit ?” ; PAN 
_ “ Rasily enough, doctor. Do you see that nail 
up on the wall?” } 
es. 


“Well, I don't!” 
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PARISIAN SCAVENGERS. 


MAKE THEIR CITY THE CLEANEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


Paris is generally admitted to be the cleanest 
city in the world. LHvyery day, without exception, 
it is thoroughly swept and cleansed under the 
direction of the municipal department. To go over 
the walks and payements is no small matter, for 
the city coyers 19,505 acres, and 4,477} are in the 
public streets or gardens. Of this space 3,890°5 
acres must be swept and dusted. It looks like a 
task for Hercules, but so well is the department 
organised that the work is done with ease and 
speed. 

To begin with, the city is divided into two grand 
divisions, each of which is subdivided into ten 
arrondissements. A chief engineer directs the 
cleaning of each grand division. As one of these 
embraces the busiest centres of traffic and the 
largest markets, its work is heavier than that of the 
other. Its chief, accordingly, has five assistant 
engineers. Tho other has three. Between them 
the two divisions employ 296 overseers. 


SOME 3,200 MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN CON- 
STITUTE THE WORKING FORGE, 


This force is divided into brigades of twenty or 
twenty-five, each member of which has his par- 
ticular beat and his special work. 

Depots conveniently located contain the supplies. 
They are under the care of an experienced engineer, 
who keeps a record of each indiyidual’s work. 
Thero is no broom in all the service whose history 
is not written in the big book! In these depots 
will be found the favourite sweeping machine of 
Paris, a revolving brush, mounted obliquely on a 
cart drawn by one horse, similar to those in Lon- 
don. Tho brush sweeps & track 6{t. wide, leaving 
the dirt heaped in a line on tho side. It will 
cover an acre and a half in an hour, and takes 
the place of 100 men. The iirst cost of the machine 
is £40. It takes about £8 a year to keep it in re- 

air and £3 to buy a new broom. ‘The brush lasts 
rom 140 to 150 hours. 

Besides these large machines the depots are fur- 
nished with 


A BEWILDERING ARRAY OF BROOMS. 


Birch twigs and American rushes are the favourite 
materials for street brooms. They are so common 
in Paris that one would not be far amiss in adding 
them to the city’s coat of arms. But there are 
other articles than brooms. There are rakes, 
forks, awkward wheelbarrows and buge dust pans, 
ladders, tubs, and rubber scrapers, and a variety 
of disinfectants. Oxe who wil loiter about the 
streets of Paris a little before 4 o’clock in the 
morning will see lines of the street-cleaning 
machines each followed by a workman with 
a broom or rubber rake. Ho will seo also 
motley brigades of men, women and children, tools 
in hand. ‘They are not picked up, irregular 
labourers, but a well-drilled and systematically- 
organised body. 

Part of them work ordinarily only until 11 
o'clock in the morning, others are employed from 
4a.m.to4p.m. The men among the sweepars 
éarn from 4d. to 5d. an hour, the women and 
children from 3d. to 4d. The road labourers, who 
do a variety of work, earn from £4 to £5 a month. 
All membexs of the force must deposit a month’s 
vooney in the sayings bank, to be withdrawn when 
they leave the service, and 


ALL MUST JOIN A MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, 


The machines operate in the squares and avenuas, 
Frequently two go togetzer, one following the 
other. Behind them walks a hand sweeper, who 
looks after the dirt which escapes, the machine and 
collects into piles what is heaped at the sides by 
the brushes. While this is going on in the large 


places of the city, the narrow strests and alleys | 


and the payements are under the hand of the 
* 


ws ney " 4 
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sweepers and scrubbers. In two hours and a half 
from the beginning of the work all Paris has been 
swept, or, if muddy, cleaned with water and a 
scrubbing brush—except it may be the impasses, 
or ‘‘ blind alleys,” and certain short passages. Here 
the inhabitants do their own sweeping. Tho 
operation is finished much more quickly in Paris 
than in any other large European city. In London 
the service lasts the twenty-four hours through. In 
Berlin the sweeping begins at 11.30 at night and 
must be finished by 8inthe morning. In Brussels 
the hours are from 9 o’clock in the eyening until 7 
in the morning. 


GATHERING UP THE SWEEPIRGS, 


As the brigades finish their work, the ringing of 
the bells of the trombereaux (garbage carts) is 
heard, These come to collect the sweepings und 
the dust and waste from Parisian households. The 
city requires that all the waste paper, ashes, 
culinary refuse, rags, dirt of all sorts be gathered 
each day in each house and deposited in a recep- 
tacle furnished by. the cleaning service. The 
receptacle must be placed on the pavement in the 
morning before the passage of the cart. These 
great zinc receptacles heaped with ditt, and bearing 
in huge black letters the name of the street and the 
number of the house to which they belong, are an 
unpleasant but not an uninteresting feature of the 
morning promenade. 
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PREPARING! 


Tramp: ‘‘I don’t ask assistance fur meself, sir, 
but fur me wife an’ family.” 

Gentleman (handing him a shilling): ‘“‘ Where 
are your wife and family ?” 

Tramp: ‘‘ Well, sir, I ain’t married yet; but 
Tm tryin’ to save enough money to get a little 
"ome together, an’ then ’m going to git married, 
an’ I daresay I shall ’ave a fam’ly!” 


ae i 


‘Do you think I can see through you?” said 
the irate old gentleman to the burly man in front 
of him, 

‘‘You ought to be able to, sir,” returned tho 
other good naturedly ; ‘‘ I’ve a pain in my back.” 


> 


lore are? 


Returned Tourist: ‘Is Mr. Goodheart still pay- 
ing attentions to your daughter ?”’ 

Papa: ‘‘ Indeed he isn’t paying her any attention 
at all.” 

‘Indeed, Did he jilt her?” 

‘*No, he married her.” 


—0:-—— 


Mistress: ‘‘ Not going to marry that sweep, 
after all, Jane! Why, I thought it was all 
settled ?” 

Jane: “So it was, mum; but the fact is, I saw 
him with a clean face for the first time last night, 
and. [ can’t marry him. You've no idea how ugly 
he is when he’s washed, mum!” 


—0: 

Adorer (anxious to please the old gentleman): 
“¢ Has your father any hobby ?” 

Sweet Girl: ‘‘ Yes, he has, and it’s such a funny 
one. It’s dogs.” 

Adorer (delighted): ‘‘I am somewhat of a dog- 
fancier myself. Which is his favourite breed ?” 

Sweet Girl: ‘It changes constantly. Hyery 
time I’m a year older he gets a bigger dog.” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origina’ or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper mus, be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correzt name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if snecessfnl. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must x :ach 
the offices ot SPARE MOMB®NTS, 12 and 18, Fetter-lane, Lon ton, 
E.0., by Saturday niorning of each week, the envelopes macked 
“Prize Moment.’ All arriving after will be placed in the fol_ow- 
ing competition, Any number of stories uiay be seut in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. ; 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS,, 
but if a large stamped avdtes-ed envelope is sent wiih the M&,, 
we wil do our best to return same if rejected, 
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“FOIRE AISY.” 


Two Irishmen were told off to guard a ship, 
whilst the officers and crew went ashore. They had 
received strict injunctions to fire off a gun if they 
saw any sign of the enemy. 

Pat suggested that they should fire off the gun 
“just to frighten thim fellers on shore.” 

Mike objected, because the officers would be cross 
with their wasting the ball for nothing. 


Pat disappeared, pondering deeply. Presently 
he returned carrying a large cauldron. ‘ 
‘‘ Waith, and 1 ’ave it now,” said he, ‘‘ You sit 


astride the gun and owld the pot agin the muzzle 
and kitch the ball when it comes out.” : 

Mike at last consented, and took up his position 
as directed. 

‘‘ Air ye riddy ?”’ said Pat. ; 

‘‘ Vis,” said Mike ; ‘‘ but foire aisy, my bwoy— 
foire aisy.” ‘ : 

Bang went the gun, and Mike and the pot dis- 
appeared. 

resently the officers and crew returned, and 

demanded to know where the enemy was. 

‘““TInimy,” says Pat; ‘‘I’avin sin ’im.” 

«‘ Where’s your mate then?” they asked. 

“What, did, ye na meet him?” 

“Meet him! No.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s strange, for he’s gone ashore in the 
pot.”—(Mies 8., Salisbury.) 
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THE RISK WAS TOO GREAT. 


The late Dr. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, had 
a very strong hold on the affections of his parish- 
ioners, as the following story shows :— 

A Glasgow minister was called in to see aman 
who was very ill. 

After finishing his visit, as he was leaving the 
house, he said to the man’s wife, ‘‘My good woman, 
do you not go to any church atall ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; we go to the Barony Kirk.” 

«‘Then why in the world did you send for me ? 
Why didn’t you send for Dr. McLeod ?” 

‘Na, na; ‘deed no; we would not risk him. 
Do ye nae ken it’s a dangerous case of typhus ?” 
—(W.M.8., Leith.) 

————:0: 


MR. TWOMBLEY’S MISTAKE. 


Mr. Thomas Twombley had drunk but six glasses 
of brandy and water, when, being a man of dis- 
cretion, he returned home at the seasonable hour 
of one a.m., and went soberly to bed. Mrs. Thomas 
Twombley was too well accustomed to the comings 
and goings of the said. Thomas to be much dis- 
turbed by the trifling noise he made on retiring, 
but when she discovered that he had his boots on, 
she requested him to remove them, or keep his feet 
out of the bed. 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Twombley, in an apologetic 
tone, ‘‘’scuse me! How I came to forget the 
boots, I can’t conceive, for I’m jest as sober as I 
eyer was in my life.” 

Mr. Twombley sat on the side of his bed, and 
made an effort to pull off his right boot. The 
attempt was successful, though it brought him to 
the floor. On regaining his feet, Mr. Twombley 
thought he saw the door open. As he was sure he 
shut the door on coming in he was astonished; 
and dark as it was in the room, he couldn’t be mis- 
taken, he felt certain. Mr. Twombley staggered 
towards the door, to close it, when, to his still 
greater surprise, he saw a figure approach from 
beyond. Twombley stopped; the figure stopped. 
Twombley advanced again, and the figure did the 
same. Twombley raised his right hand—the figure 
raised its left. 

“ Who’s there!” roared Twombley, beginning 
to be frightened. The object made no reply. 
Twombley raised his boot in a menacing 
attitude—the figure defied him by shaking a 
similar object. 

Cried Twombley: ‘I'll find out who you be, you 
sneak!” He hurled the boot full at the head of 
his mysterious object, when—crash went the big 
looking-glasa which Twombley had mistaken for 


. the door |—(H. T., Cairo, Egypt.) 


OUR FUNNY STORY PAGE. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillingsevery week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS&., together 
witha declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserva the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write eutside the envelopes “‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Suceessful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARK 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition, 

The prize this week has been divided between MISS SMITH, Handel House, 
Fisherton-street, Salisbury, for ‘‘FOIRE AISY,” and MR. J, ARDRON, 
Go-overative Stores, Outlane, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, for “THE YORK- 
SHIREMAN AND THE CRAB.” 


SILENCE IS NOT ALWAYS ASSENT. 
The late Duke of Buccleuch, some years ago 
found himself in a railway carriage with the Duke 
of Northumberland and a commercial trayeller. 
The two noblemen began talking. The ‘‘ drum- 
mer” joined in without any idea who his com- 
panions were, and for some time the conversation 
continued genial and general. Northumberland 
got out at last at Alnwick, and rode away from 
the station in a showy carriage. 
‘«That must be a swell,” remarked the ‘‘ drum- 
mer,” looking after him. ‘‘Do you know who 


he is?” 

‘Yes, it is the Duke of Northumberland,” said 
Buccleuch. 

‘“‘And yet, they say,” cried the other, ‘‘ that 


our nobility are haughty. Why, he talked to two 
poor snobs like you and me as though we had been 
his pals.” 

Buccleuch kept quiet, and with difficulty.— 
(D. D., Glasgow.) 

20: 
HE DIDN’T WEAR THEM. 

A kilted Highlander was in the habit of walking 
to the nearest town, six miles off, for his pro- 
visions, and haying on one occasion purchased some 
matches, he found on his return home, that they 
were useless. On his next visit to the town he 
took them back, and complained to the grocer’s 
assistant that they would not light. The latter, 
taking one, drew itin the American fashion, across 
his nether garment, and the match caught fire. 
But this demonstration, instead of satisfying the 
Highlander, angered him the more. 

‘* And wha’!” he cried, ‘‘is going to travel 
twelve miles to light the matches on your breeks?”’ 
—(M. L. R., Merthyr.) 
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HE WASN’T THIRSTY. 

One hot Sunday morning, as the worshippers 
from a little country church were slowly wending 
their way toward their homes, a burly old Deyon- 
shire farmer might have been seen leaning oyer his 
yard gate, nodding his head and wishing a cheerful 
‘‘good-day”? to passers-by. At last his greet- 
ing became less frequent, and telling himself that 
nearly everyone must have passed, he was about 
to turn away when he descried the well-known 
form of the vicar coming down the road. 

“Very warm day, farmer,” commented the 
clerygyman, as he drew nearer. 

‘‘Mortal ’ot, indeed,” was the hearty response. 
‘‘ Be ’ee too proud to step inside a minute, an’ taste 
a good glass o’ cider, pa’son ?” 

“‘T am not too proud, of course,” returned the 
vicar amusedly! ‘‘ but I will not accept your kind 
offer all the samo, thank you, for to tell you the 
truth it is close upon my dinner hour, and I must 
go straight home.” 

“‘Then you bean’t thirsty ?”” 

“No thanks.” 

“Look ’ee here, pa’son,” exclaimed the farmer, 
‘us don’t want to have no misunderstanding for 
want of a few words o’ explanation, and I should 
like ’ee to know that I shouldn’t ’aye made so bold 
as to ask ’ee to drink if it hadn’t bin for what I 
heard the doctor say to his son ’bout you as he 
went past my yard a quarter hour ago.” 

‘“What was that?” asked the vicar, with con- 
siderable interest. 

he Why,” said he, ‘tho vicar is terrible dry this 
morning,’ —-(J, W., Leith.) 
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THE YORKSHIREMAN AND THE CRAB. 

He was a Yorkshireman up in London for the 
first time, and as he strolled along Holborn with 
his trusty tyke by his side, he became fascinated 
by the sight of a fishmonger’s large open window, 
in which were displayed a number of particularly 
fine crabs. 

‘‘Are these crabs alive?” he-asked the fish- 
monger. 

‘‘Yos, sir,” said the man, and, spotting a 
countryman, he said: ‘‘ Put your finger here and 
tr uu 
ENO, thank you,” replied the Yorkshireman ; 
“but I don’t mind putting my dog’s tail there to 
seo if they can pinch.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the fishmonger, and the 
experiment was tried. i 

No sooner had the crab gripped the dog’s tail 


. than the quadruped bolted at full speed. 


‘‘Hi, there!” said the fishmonger, growing 
ele ‘‘ whistle to your dog, he’s gone with my 
crab.” 

ane I,” said the other; ‘‘ you whistle to your 
crab.” 

That night the Yorkshireman had crab for supper, 
and the fishmonger had to write 1s. 6d. off his books 
as a ‘‘bad debt.”—(J. A., Huddersfield.) 


a 
A SMART RECRUIT. 

I was once being drilled at Canterbury by a very 
impatient cavalry drill-sergeant. We, the recruits, 
numbered about sixteen. After about an hour 
of hard drilling at the sword exercise, the sergeant 
gave the order “‘ stand at ease” ; no sooner were we 
standing at ease than the sergeant commenced to 
complain of our attitudes, and wound up by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Why, you fellows are like a lot of dummies ; 
Ican get smarter soldiers than you at a shilling 
per box.” 

After about a minute’s hesitation one of the 
recruits remarked, ‘‘I suppose there would be some 
sergeants amongst them,” 

This little piece of wit about settled the sergeant 
for that day.—(A. C. M., Nottingham.) . 

——--10:-—__—— 
DEEP—VERY DEEP! 


It was a muddy time in the neighbourhood of 
Chicago. Two men were sitting in a saloon over 
‘‘something warm,” when the mud and the bad 
condition of the roads became the subject of con- 
versation. 

“‘ Ay,” said one of them, ‘‘it’s awful. Why, this 
morning, just out of town, I saw acoal team stuck 
in the mud, over the axles, and twenty yoke of stout 
oxen try to pull it out; but they couldn’t budge 
it ” 


The other, thinking, perhaps, this rather a tough 
yarn, replied as follows: 

“Ay, but I think I have heard of deeper mud than 
that. Why, as I was coming into town, I saw a 
man, with a big whip in his hand, sitting on the 
fence by the side of the road; he was crackin 
his whip, and yelling at the top of his voice. f 
asked him what was the matter. 

“Matter,” said he, ‘‘oh, not much—only I’ye 
got a four-oxen team sunk in the mud here some- 
where, and I’m waiting to see if the tarnal brutes’ ll 
wriggle out.” abet 

At this juncture, an old hosier, who had been 
drinking at the bar, drew up a chair to tell what 
he had seen in the way of mud. ‘‘ Stranger,” 
said ho, ‘‘ was ye ever on the Arkansaw bottoms ? 
Well, I crossed there in the spring, when the mud 
was thick. I was pickin’ my way along one day, 
when I saw a hat just top of the slush, and I gaye 
it a kick—a right smart kick, I reckon—and then 
I heard a voice say, ‘Stop that, will ye?’ Llooked 
round, but couldn't see a soul; and then I gaye 
the hat another kick. ‘Hold on,’ cried the same 
voice, ‘you’re kickin’ my hat.’ And then, bless 
me, if I didn’t find a man sunk in the mud under 
that hat. SaysI, ‘Look here, old fellow, you’d 
better be liftin’ yerself out o’ that afore night, or 
yell freeze to death.’ And he hollowed back to 


me, ‘Let me alone, I’m all right—I’ve got a good 
mule under me,’ 
pool J: uh 


Fact, stranger.”—(J. B., Livers _ 
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Go Appointinent, 


“Tt is growing quite dark, Thomas,” I called 
out to my servant, who was riding ahead. ‘‘ Do 
you see any signs yet of the tavern where we 
were to halt for the night P” 

‘‘ Nothing is in sight yet, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
woods are as denso as ever. I fear we have lost 
our way. Stay! Yonder on the hill is something 
that looks like a house; but it can’t be the tavern, 
and it seems to be unoccupied.” 

‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘we must try it at all events, 
Even an empty barn would be preferable to a 
night’s lodgings in these dark woods.” 

Turning aside into asort of blind path, we forced 
our horses up the steep incline, and drew rein 
before the dwelling in question. It was as dismal 
an edifice as could well be imagined. ’ 


Built of dark stone, low-roofed, and with gaping, 


unlighted windows, it presented a repulsive, 
frowning aspect that was far from pleasant. 

There was, however, no help for it. We knew of 
no other habitation for miles around, and I was 
fully determined not to make my bed upon the 
damp ground at that season of the year. Dis- 
mounting we led our animals into the weed-grown 
courtyard, and forced our own entrance into the 
house through the decaying front door. 

The interior was scarcely more inyiting than the 
outside view. The dust arose in a perfect simoon 
under our tread, and a host of startled vermin 
scuttled away at our approach. 

Bidding my servant kindle a fire in one of the 
rooms which bore traces of more recent occupation 
- than the others, I threw myself upon a sofa and 
prepared for slumber. Wearied as I was, to my 
yexation, I found myself persistently wakeful. 

For a long while I lay staring at the various 
objects in the room, and at length began a critical 
survey of the pictures upon the walls. 

One of these, hanging in the strong glare from 
the firelight, particularly attracted my attention. 
It was the portrait of a young girl attired in a 
modern costume, and exquisitely beautiful. 

It was such a face as one meets but onceina 
lifetime and never forgets ; rare in its delicate per- 
fection of feature, rarer yet in its magnetic sweet- 
ness and strength. 

The dark eyes looked down at me with an 
expression of living intelligence that was almost 
startling. 

I was without relations or social ties, and my 
noblest ambition was to kill time; and a dreary 
butchery I had made of it so far. So, in all solem- 
nity, I repeated : 

‘* Yes, | would give a year of my life to meet her.” 

Studying the portrait a little longer, I atlength 
turned over upon my side and fell asleep. 

How long I had slumbered I could not guess, 
when I found myself lying broad awake, my heart 
bounding with an indescribable sense of wonder and 
alarm. 

The fire had gone out, and the room was in- 
tensely dark. But as I lay there striving to con 
quer my unaccountable nervousness, it seemed that 
a pale, lambent glow began to irradiate the wall 
before me. 

At first it was so faint that I believed it a mere 
delusion of my excited fancy ; then it grew brighter 
and stronger by degrees, until objects were visible 
in a dull, lurid glare such as is cast by the moon in 
its last quarter. 

Thad been lying with my faco to the wall, but now 
I turned over to discover whence the light proceeded. 

It appeared, however, to come from no central 
point in the room, but to pervade it like a lucid 
mist, through which I could dimly perceive the 
fainene looking down at me withits weirdly intel- 

igent eyes. 

Was I droaming ? It was the first question I 
asked myself in explanation of the phenomenon. I 
arose to a sitting position and gazed around me, 
No; I was neither dreaming nor deceived. The 
light was in the room, a light unlike any known 
illumination, coming from no visible source, It 
imparted a pallid distinctness to the furniture, and 
shone with ghastly lustre upon my hands and dress. 
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And now, as I sat staring in blank amazement, 
# nameless emotion stole upon me, a sense of awe 
absolutely superhuman. My heart seemed to 
pause in its beating, a dead numbness seized upon 
my limbs, and my teeth clenched themselves 
tightly as in a frightful nightmare. Yet it was 
not with terror. My sensations were purely 
physical, as if I had been blasted with an electric 
shock. My mind, despite its overwhelming wonder, 
was clear, suspicious, and active. 

An instant later a rush of air, so cold, so arctic, 
that it seemed to coagulate my blood, swept 
around me. Just before me in the middle of the 
room the radiant mist grew perceptibly brighter, 
waving to and fro with the fluctuations of an 
aurora. Then it gathered itself together in a 
luminous mass, the size and shape of a human 
figure. By slow degrees it darkened and assumed 
a more decided outline, until within the very reach 
of my outstretched arm, I saw, as through a pale 
fog, the form of a young girl. 

The face was turned towards me, ‘the eyes met 
mine with an expression unutterably sweet and 
solemn, seeming to ask me some unknown 
question. 

With a shock I recognised the faco in the 
portrait. Yet as I glanced towards the picture I 
saw it still looking down on me from its oval frame, 

Mastering my quivering nerves with a mighty 
effort, I again bent my gaze upon the shadowy 
form beside me. 

Jealously I studied it, feature by feature, line by 
line. I saw that it had no solid outline and that 
objects were dimly visible through its substance. 
Brilliant as a summer dawn, it was yet like the im- 
palpable image of a camera. 

“Tt must be a dream,’’ I muttered, ‘‘a hallucina- 
tion of my senses.” 

I had not addressed the shape before me, but 
what were my sensations when a voice, clear, sweet, 
bell-like, coming irom a vast distance, replied : 

“Tt isno dream. You wish toseeme. I am here.” 

Cowering back in my seat I remained speechless 
for an interval, Then, with quivering lips, I forced 
myself to speak. 

‘“Who, and what are you?” I asked. 

‘‘The shadow of her whose portrait hangs on 
onder wall,” it answered. ‘‘The intelligence of a 
iving woman who liesin slumber miles from here.”’ 

‘“Why have you come?” 
pn you not will that I should?” replied the 

shape. 

“No,” Lreturned. ‘‘Had I dreamed that my 
wish would call up so utterly nameless a thing as 
you, it should never have been spoken. I longed to 
see the original of that portrait in the living flesh.” 

‘‘Loved her!’? murmured my weird visitant, 
bending its soft eyes upon me; ‘‘ dare you prove 
your own heart by meeting her in the flesh ?” 

‘Why not?” was my instant reply. ‘If you 
are in truth the disembodied soul of that woman, 
come to me in a guise that my mind can grasp and 
my sense define, and you shall put me to the test.” 

‘‘T will,” answered the shape. ‘‘ Appoint the 
time and place, and I shall not fail you.” 

“Here,” I cried recklessly, ‘‘in this very room a 
year hence at this hour.” 

‘* Be prepared,” said the shadow. ‘‘ I will come.” 

The voice grew fainter, as coming from a distance 
still more remote. 

The light fluctuated, and the radiant image 
seemed to be dissolying back into the mist. 

“Stay!” Leried. ‘‘ Yet another word. My soul 
is troubled at what I have seen. I am still incre- 
dulous. I cannot believe but that my senses are 
deceived. The experience is too awful. I do not 
fear, but I am filled with awe at you. Explain 
this mystery, I conjure you.” 

“T cannot,” was the answer. ‘‘I only know 
that I am sleeping in tho flesh miles away, and 
that my soulis with you in the room. To-morrow 
I shall believe it a dream, but I shall nevertheless 
fulfil my promise. Remember, to-night, a year 
hence; till then farewell.” 

The glorious shape melted into the ethereal lustre 
of the room. Again the cold air rushed around 
me, and then I was alone with my awe and wonder 
in the darkness. ; 


Covering my face with my hands, I fell into a 
trance of nameless emotion, and so remained until 
the first pale rays of dawn entered the apartment, 
and my servant came to arouse me. 

Neither to him nor to any other did I breathe a 
word of the weird experience of that night; but 
the memory of it never left me for a moment in 
the days that followed. 

* * * * * * 

The close of the year drew nigh, and I made pre- 
a lap to keep my strange appointment. 

ithout informing anyone of my design, I sot out 
upon my journey, and at the verge of evening 
arrived at the old house. 

As upon my previous visit, all was darkness and 
decay within the dwelling. 

A minute search through the building revealed 
no trace of any living presence, nor had any human 
being entered the place since my departure. The 
dust and rubbish lay undisturbed upon the floor, 
and no article of furniture had been shifted from 
its original position. 

Leaving the outer door unbolted, I returned to 
the appointed room, and lighting a fire upon the 
hearth, sat down to await developments. 

Midnight arrived, and still I sat listening only to 
the crackling of the fire and the moaning of the 
night wind in the eaves. 

‘*She will not come,’’ I muttered impatiently, at 
last. ‘‘ Hither I was wholly deluded, or it was a 
lying demon that I spoke with. I will sleep now, 
and to-morrow leave this place and its false 
memories behind me for ever.” 

Throwing myself upon a sofa, I tried to sleep. 

Perhaps I did indeed sleep, for after a short in- 
terval I was suddenly and unaccountably aware 
that I was not alone in the room. 

A light step and soft rustle sounded on the floor 
behind me, and turning quickly, I saw again that 
mysterious form confronting me. 

But it was different from its Jast appearance. 
There was now no mist or light in the room. The 
broad glare of the fire fell upon a figure of flesh 
and blood, and a face beautiful beyond words, but 
of substantial mould. 

For a moment I paused undecisively. Then I 
sprang forward, and my grasp fell upon an arm, 
round and warm. 

“‘Thisis no shadow,” I said. ‘‘ You have kept 
your appointment with me in the flesh.” 

The girl looked at me with wonder, and yet with ~ 
kindly interest. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I am here. I knew that 
I should see you.” 

“DO you remember, then,” I said, ‘‘ what 
occurred in this room one year ago to-night ?” 

“‘T remember only that I dreamed of coming here 
and seeing you; and that I promised to meet you 
in this room a year later.” 

“Do you not recall what I said to you?” I 
asked. ‘‘ DidI not tell you that I should love you 
in the flesh? Did you not dare me to prove my 
own heart by this meeting?” 

‘T did,” she answered, bending her calm eyes 
upon me. ‘‘ And have you proven it?” 

‘“Yes,” I answered, passionately; ‘‘we were 
brought together by the wildest experience known 
toman. I have neverforgotten you. From such 
a load of mystery as that meeting cast upon me, 
there were but two means of escaping—one was 
insanity, the other love. And I have loved you as 
men have learned to loyefrom portraits. Whateyer 
the occult tie between us in the beginning, the end ~ 
has been human and tender. And you?” 

‘* Your experience has been mine,” she answered. 
‘I was born in this house. Misfortune banished 
me from it, and sorrow has pursued me since that 
hour. In my utter desolation [ prayed for something 
to fill my hungry heart. My prayer was heard. 
In my dream I saw your face, and talked with 
you, and, though knew not whether you were really 
living or only an image in my vision, I loved you.” 

And Iam content. The loye that became mine 
in so strange a fashion has lived to bless my life. 
Let those who doubt or wonder at this tale 
remember that in this life we are dwellers on the 
threshold of the next—that unknown world whose 
awful mystery only death will unlock, 
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WINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March 5th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and mteresting replies to 
querics. Ad} letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


628. How did the phrase, ‘‘ Let the cobbler 
stick to his last,” originate ? 

629. On which railways in the world has the 
highest speed been attained ? ’ 

630. Has the story of ‘ The Corsican Brothers ” 
any founéation in fact? ‘ 

631. When was the first striking clock intro- 
duced into Hurope ? q ; 

632. Which twelve British public companics 
pay tho highest dividends ? Vp 

633. What was the origin of the superstition 
that it is unlucky to pass under a ladder? 

634, Which are the oldest people in Europe ? 

635. Which British publication pays the most 
money for its illustrations ? 
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589.—THE COUNTRY FOR DUELS, 


Thero are more duels in Italy than in any other 
country. In the ten years 1879-89 there were in 
that country 2,759 duels, 2,489 of which were 
fought with swords, 179 with pistols, 90 with 
daggers, and one with revolvers; 50 resulted 
fatally, 1,060 in severe wounds, and 1,649 in mere 
scratches; 974 were caused by newspaper and 
literary quarrels, 730 by oral quarrels, 369 
by political differences, 183 by secret dis- 
sensions, 278 by premediated insults, 29 by 
religious discussions, 19 by trouble at games, 
and 187 by unknown causes. In France, the 
next country for most frequent duelling, there 
wore 847 duels fought in the fifteen years 1870-85, 
besides many betweon officers and between private 
soldiers, which are scarcely ever recorded in the 
newspapers. Out of these 847 duels only 9 
resulted in one of the parties being disabled. In 
98 per cent. of the cases both combatants left 
the field unscathed and with their honour assumed 
to be satisfied. Tho United Kingdom is the only 
country in Huropewhereduelling has been completely 
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~ abolished, and where any proposal of dealing with 


r 


insult by way of a duel would at the present day be 
treated with ridicule. There is only one group of 
countries throughout the world—the LEnglish- 
speaking ones—where duelling is both discoun- 
tenanced and ridiculed. 
0! 
590.—THE SEX IN EGGS. 


In olden times it was goneraily believed to be 
possible to distinguish the sex of eggs by their 
shape, and that cocks would be produced from eggs 
of elongated form, and hens from those that were 
short orround. Others have imagined that they 
could discern the future sex of the chicken by the 
position of the air-bubble at the large end of the 
egg. Though, of course, if would happen at 
times that results as thus foretold might happen 
in many cases, yet these and other similar 
tests haye proved hundreds of times to be 
erroneous. Breeders of prize poultry would be 
very glad to give a considerable sum of money for 
any certain knowledge which would thenceforth 
enable them to breed no more cockerells than they 
really wanted; but the secret has never been dis- 
covered, and probably never will. It is oven 
impossible to tell before the egg has been sat upon 
for a short time whether if has been fecundated, 
and therefore whether it will produce anything. 
The latest belief on the point by those who think 
they can foretell the sex is that the distinction lies 
in the eggs being even or rough, and that eyen- 


ended eggs contain pullets, while the rough ones 


will produce malo birds, 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
59],—THE PEACOCK THRONE OF DELHI, 

The Peacock Throne was originally in the palace 
of the Shah Jehan at Delhi, the fifth of the Mogul 
Emperors of India, who succeeded to the crown in 
1616. It was constructed for him by a Frenchman 
named Austin de Bordeaux, and was so named 
because it wasin the form of a peacock. It was 
about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide. Upon the four feet, 
which were from 20 to 25 inches high, were fixed four 
bars, supporting the base of the throne, and upon 
these were raised twelve columus, which were sur- 
rounded with rows of beautiful pearls weighing 
from six toeight carats each. Both the feet and the 
bars were covered with gold, inlaid with numerous 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. In the middle of 
each bar was alarge ruby with four emeralds round 
it, forming a square cross. The large rubies num- 
bered 108, tho least of which weighed 100 carats, 
while some weighed 200, and even more. There 
wore 116 emeralds ranging in weight from 60 to 
30 carats. The under side of the canopy was 
covered with diamonds and pearls, with a fringe of 
pearls allround; and above the canopy, which was 
@ quadxangular-shaped dome, was 2 peacock, with 
elevated tail, made of blue sapphires and other 
coloured stones, the body being of go'd, inlaid with 
precious stones, having a large ruby in front of the 
breast, from whence hung a pear-shaped pearl of 
about 50 carats. On both sides of the peacock was 
a bouquet of the same height as the bird, and con- 
sisting of flowers made of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones. The throne is reputed to have cost between 
£2,600,000 and £4,500,000. This splendid example 
ot Eastern magnificence no longes exists. When 
India was invaded by Nadir Shah, in 1729, the 
throne was carried off into Persia, and afterwards 
the gold was melted and turned into money. 
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592.—ORIGIN OF THE PHASE “HE'S A BRICK.” 
According to Dr. Brewer, the expression ‘‘ He’s 

abrick,” is University slang, and arose in the 
following way. A brickis deep-red, and so a deep- 
read man isa brick. To read like a brick is to read. 
in order to become deep read. A deep-read man is 
a ‘‘ good man” in University phrase. A good 
man is 9, jolly man with non-reading men. There- 
fore a jolly fellow is a brick. ‘This false logic 
affords but a roundabout interpretation of the 
phrase. Another explanation is more classical; 
that the phrase is derived from an expression of 
Aristotle, which, translated from’ Greek inte 
English, signifies ‘‘a four-cornered man,” a brick 
haying four corners. By a man, or action being 
‘‘square,” wo mean ‘‘honest.”  Aristotle’s ex- 
pression may be rather equivalent to an ‘‘all- 
round” man. On the other hand, its origin is 
traced to a legend related by Plutarch about 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta. On an ambassador ex- 
pressing to the King his wonder that none of the 
Spartan cities had walls of defence, Agesilaus 
took him to where his little army were drawn up 
forinspection, and, pointingto them, said, ‘‘ These 
are the walls of Sparta, 10,000 men, and eyery man 
a ‘brick.’”’ 
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593,—BiG ANIMALS BECOMING EXTINGT, 

Undoubtedly the few large animals still left on 
the earth are gradually being exterminated either 
for the purposes of trade or sheor wantonness. The 
biggest animals that ever appeared on the earth's 
surface are now almost if not wholly extinct, such 
as the Dinotherium, Mastodon, and Mammoth, 
which were similar animals to the elephant except 
in point of size, the elephants of the present day 
being mere pygmies in comparison. The mastodon, 
which was smaller than the dinotherium, was from 
six to eight times as large as the biggest of the 
existing elephants. Even these latter elephants 
have been so hunted down for their ivory that 
they are fast tending towards extinction. The 
deer of the present day are very small compared 
to the size of the great Irish elk, which has long 
been extinct. All species of animals appear to have 
been gradually diminishing in size, The reptiles 
of ancient days were many times larger than any 
which now exist. The hippopotamus no longer 
oceursin the Tower Nile, cnly in the rivers and 


om rica and finally died under the impression that 
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lakes of the interior, Lions are becoming so 
scarce in Africa that it is said it will soon be easier 
to see one in London. Antelopes, lions, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses, giraffes, and other large animals 
which were met with in abundance when the 
country was first explored are no longer to be 
found in any part of south-west Africa on account 
of their ceaseless slaughter. The only large 
ae of ancient history which still remains is the 

whale. 
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595,—WHERE THE LARGEST BELLS ARE MANU- 
FACTURED, 


The largest bells are manufactured by Russia, 
Burmah, Japan, and China. They are not only 
the largest, but among the best of those made by 
any nation. The giant bell of the world is in 
Moscow ; it is poetically denominated the King of 
Bells, and is 19 feet 3 inches high, and its circumfer- 
ence round the rim is 60 feet9inches. Itsweightcan, 
of course, only be estimated, but, by the least caleu- 
lation, it is 443,782 1b., and its value as old metal 
exceeds £60,000, not considering the gold and 
silver, of which there is a considerable quantity, 
which enter into its composition. This bell, when 
rung, requires forty men to ring it, the clapper 
being swung by means of two long ropes, with 
twenty men ateach. The great bell at St. Ivan’s, 
in Moscow, is 40 feet 9 inches in cireumference, its 
thickness just above the zim is 16 inches and 
its weight is computed at 127,130 lb. At 
Amarapoora and Mengoon, in Burmahk, there 
are two bolls, weighing respectively 259,840 1b. and 
201,6001b. At Kioto; in Japan, there is one weigh- 
ing 165,760 lb. It is 18 fest high, 93 inches thick, 
and 9 feet in diameter, and requires twelve natives 
to ring it. The great bell at Pekin weighs 
119,840 Ib; next to the last mentioned is the 
great bell of Vienna, which weighs 40,200 Ib. 
After these ara inany smaller, yet of considerable 
size. A bell of Olmutz, Bohemia, and a bell in 
Rousn, France, are about equal in size to the 
Vienna bell; the bell of St. Paul's, London, 
weighs 38,470 ib.; the bell of Westminster, 30,350 ; 
that of St. Peter's in Romo, 18,600. Several of 
these bells are sounded only on very important 
occasions. ‘The St. Paul's bell, the Vienna belland 
the bell of St. Ivan’s are tolled only at the death of 
royalty ; tho bell of St. Peter's tolls at the death of 
2 Pope. 
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596.—THE DIAMOND DUKE. 

Tho Diamond Duke was a nickname given 
Charles Frederick William Augustus, a Duke of 
Brunswick in the present century, who was driven 
eut of his dominions by his people in 1831, and 
who died at Geneva in 1873, bequeathing to that 
city all his treasures, the value of which was esti- 
mated to be £450,000. He was undoubtedly crazy, 
and manifested his mental aberration in several 
peculiar ways. Ho thought everybody was trying 
to rob him, and his house was constructed like a 
fortress. . No one was admitted save his intimates, 
and sometimes his freakish temper denied even 
them. 
into diamonds, which he kept in strong boxes, 
securedin cellars and guarded with more precautions 
than are taken by most banks. The underground 
rooms where he kept his riches were accessible by 
secret staircases, the doors of which, when dis- 
covered, could be opened only by a knowledge of the 
numerous combination locks with which they were 
fastened. His valuable papers aud most precious 
jewels wero kept in a large chest at tho head of 
his bed, and by touching a button the box and its 
contents descended into a well 150ft. deep. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he spent his time 
either in fondling his diamonds.or in selecting his 
coatume for the. evening. Bowigged, powdered, 


and painted, he went out in the afternoon for his — x 
drive, then, with as many of his jewels ashecould _ 
bestow upon his person and guarded by half a 


dozen private detectives, ho visited the theatre and r 
returned home. He lived in mortal fear of being © 


cates 


s servants had given him arsenic in his 


Ho converted a large part of his wealth - 
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WHAT THEY WOULD REAP. 


Two very idle fellows passing an industrious 
farmer at work, called to him. One of them said: 
‘«’Tis your business to sow, but we reap the fruits 
of your labour.” yan 

‘Tis very likely you may,” said the farmer, 
‘for I am sowing hemp.” 
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SECURING HIS PENSION. 


A Gascon officer went to M. Desmarets, the 
then Minister of State in France, for the first pay- 
ment of a pension that had been granted him by 
the king; but the Minister, who knew the State 
poverty, refused to pay it; upon which the Gascon 
showed his brevet. 

‘« Pghaw, sir,” said the Minister, ‘“‘ your brevet 
is an old song.” ; 

Away went the Gascon into the king’s presence, 
taking care to be noticed, with his brevet in his 
hand, looking earnestly at it, and humming first 
one air and then another, and shaking his head 
between each, as much as to say, ‘‘No, that 
won’t do.” Tho king presently asked what he was 
about. 

‘“‘ May it please your Majesty,” said the officer, 
‘*T have been to M. Desmarets to demand payment 
of the pension your Majesty was pleased to grant 
me, and he has informed me your Majesty’s brevet 
is nothing but an old song; at present I am trying 
what tune it will goto.” 

The king could not forbear laughing at the 
Gascon’s manner and wit, and ordered the money 
to be instantly paid. 
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BOATING ON THE SAWBATH. 


A couple of tourists, staying at a town which is 
in close vicinity to Loch Ness, had a fancy one 
fine Sunday to go for a row on the loch. They 
accordingly sallied forth in search of the boatman, 
whom they met just leaving the house, dressed in 
a complete suit of giossy black, with a long-sleeved 
hat on bis head, and an extra book under his 
arm. 

“We want to go for a row,” said ono of the 
tourists. 

“Div ye no ken that it’s the Sawbath,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Ye’ll no get a boat frae me the day, for- 
bye I'd hae ye tae ken I’m an elder in the kirk.” 

“Yes, yes,” expostulated the tourists, ‘‘ that’s 
all yery well for you, but we don’t require you 
with us. You can go to church; we can row our- 
selves.” 

“ Ay ay,” said tho elder, ‘but jist think, what 
would the meenister say?” 

‘“Never mind the minister,” was the reply, ‘‘he 
will know nothing about it, and we will pay you 
well.” 

“Ah, weel,” said the elder, ‘‘Tll no let ye the 
boat, but Pll tell ye what Pll do for ye. Dae ye 
see yon green boatie doon among the rushes? 
Weel, she’s ready, wi’ the oars inside. Jist ye gang 
doon there an row oot tae the middle, an’ I’ll coom 
doon to the bank an’ swear like te ferry teefel; but 
neber ye mind, ye jis row on, an’ I'll call for the 
money on Monday.” 
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‘‘ Free chops ” is a sign hung out by a suburban 
restaurant, and when the customers apply they are 
shown to a wood pile and handed a chopper. 


ee es 


Magistrate (to prisoner) : ‘‘ Haye you any remarks 
to make?” 

Prisoner (a barber) : ‘‘ Yes, your Worship. Your 
hair wants cutting.” 


‘coreiayiinns 2 praacgio 


Teacher: ‘‘Who can tell me what useful article 
we get from the whale?” 

Johnny : ‘‘ Whalebone.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Right! Now what little boy knows 


‘what we got from the seal?” 


Tommy : ‘‘Sealing-wax.” 
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THE DIVINE SARAH. 


A FEW PARTICULARS ABOUT 
MDME. BERNHARDT. 


The great actress always travels with boxes of her 
own. special brand of soap, her individual perfume, 
manufactured solely for her in Paris—a strange, 
penetrating, yet subdued odour, something of 
frangipane’s strength with the sweetness of violets. 
There are powders and washes, hare’s foot and 
rouge, crayon and flesh cosmetic for the eyebrows 
and lashes. But in all this there igs nothing 
particularly unusual—no magic beautifier or elixir 
of perpetual youth; only an actress’s universal 
make-up, of finest quality, perhaps, but with a 
noticeable absence of wigs, not as much as a stray 
one to be seen anywhere. On one occasion I had 
the pleasure of secing the great actress’s 
dressing-room, and found there flowers in 
abundance, of exquisite French manufacture. 
The wide shelf running completely around 
one side of the room looked like a florist’s 
shop or an orchid house with its brilliant 
colours. A screen hides Madame when changing 
her gown from the eyes even of the female packer, 
who lays away each gown in its box as the play 
goes on, and it is no longer needed. 


MADAME HAS FIFTY TRUNKS, 


great, heavy-lidded things, and in these the 
gorgeous dresses are laid with leaves of tissue- 
paper between the lustrous folds. For each play a 
separate set of costumes are used. ‘These tho 
maid—she has but one—and the other servants, of 
whom there are several, aro well acquainted with, 
and so it is that no trunks are opened except those 
needed for the play in progress. 

The gowns are mostly from Felix, the Russian 
man-milliner, with some from Worth and other 
artistes. Hverything is lined with silk or satin— 
usually a strong, flexible silk in inch stripes of 
satin and brocade or moiré. 

An ivory satin gown, draped with pale yellow 
net has an ingenious arrangement of golden- 
hearted Marguerite daisies and buds. They are 
perfectly imitated flowers and are fastened on at 
even distances in the net, 


THE EFFECT FROM THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


is as if the flowers were wonderfully embroidered 
all over the front of the gown. 

A velvet mantle of white embossed velvet is 
magnificent, and is relieved by a design in cut 
velvot. 

The Fedora gown of black and turquoise is one 
of the most exquisite in the collection. Its immense 
court train of black satin is lined with blue, and 
on the outer side has a wide band of black ostrich 
feathers, while on the other and inner side the 
feather band is blue. 


As for jewels, madame is too wiso to overload her- 
self except when the part demands it. With her 
blue gowns she has magnificent turquoises set 
with diamonds, and a girdlo set with turquoise. 
With her grosn dresses, for which she evinces a 
decided predilection, there are emeralds green as 
the eyes of a cat in the sunshine, and so on through 
the whole collection, though oftener than not the 
white wonder of her hand is ringless under tho 
drooping sleeves. 

It may be interesting to lady readers to know 
that Madame Bernhardt’s dresses are, without 
exception, made in accordance with strict reform 
tules. They are nearly all ‘‘princesse.’ In 
answer to a question, she said : 

‘“WNo, I never wear a corset. I neyer wore one 
in my life—never; I could not. When I gohorse-— 
back riding, as I do very much in Paris, 1 wear a 
riding habit; that is all. Ordinarily I have 
simply a girdle on my gown.” 


sake sa dl Ee 


A SHARP ONE. 


A boy, in search of a situation, entered a ware- 
house, and was met by ono of the men, who asked 
him different questions as to what he could do. 

To all the questions he answered that he could 
do anything; so the man, thinking him a bit too 
clever, sent him to the manager, who asked him 
the same questions as the man did; the boy still 
answered the same, 

‘‘ Well,” said the manager, 
smoke ?” 

*«Yes,” answered the boy, ‘‘if you will screw 
it in the vice.” 

He got tho place. 

pei dated Sad ead 


HE OBEYED ORDERS. 


Private Pat McGinley’s first actual service was 
at Bull Run, a name full of significance for him. 
He ran at the first shot, and his company saw no 
more of him till nextday, when he returned mud- 
stained from head to foot. 

He told of hairbreadth escapes and great deeds 
done at duty’s call. 

1t would not go down with the veterans, who 
laughed at him and said he ran away. 

Pat was equal to the occasion, however, ‘“‘ Run 
isit,” he said, scornfully. ‘‘ Faith and oi didn’t, 
nather, oi just obseryed the general’s express orders, 
ontoirely. He told us to ‘shtrike for home and yor 
counthry,’ and oi shtruck for home,” 


“can you file 


__ > 


Hal: ‘‘I find that I am related to Miss Flint 
after all.” 

Fred: ‘‘Notmarried, are you?” 

Hal: ‘‘No; simply descended from her father. 
I called at the houso last night.” 


—:0:—-— 


Father (at head of stairs): ‘‘ Emily, isn’t that 
young man gone yet?” 

Young Spooner (answering): ‘‘ Yes, sir; yes, 
sir; entirely; quite gone—on your daughter, sir. 
But I’m afraid it’s no go with her, sir.” 


——!0:-—— 


Ir Micur Have Sen SeErvicke Brrorz.— 
Ellen: ‘‘There’s one thing that doesn’t suit mo 
about this engagement.” 

Eva: ‘‘ What isit?P” 

Ellen: ‘‘Tom didn’t have to go up to town for 
this engagement ring. He simply went up to his 
room for it.” 


10! 


Teacher: ‘‘ Billy Blacksnake, can you tell me 
how many different bones there are in your 
body ? ” 

Billy Blacksnake: ‘‘ About two hundred and 
thirty, I think, mum.” 

Teacher: ‘‘I don’t know how you make that 
out. There are only two hundred and seyen in an 
ordinary person’s body.” 

Billy Blackenake: ‘‘T know that, mum; but yon 
seo I am doublo-jinted.” 
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By 3. F. SMITH, 
Authar of “ Stanfield Hall,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—(ContTimnv=p.) 
v 

’  . WN a fine morning in May, just 
as Edward had entered his 
eleventh year, his guardian 
left the Grange to pay one 
of those rare visits to Lon- 
don which had become quite 
an event in the little house- 


hold; consequently the 
Dae ars pupil had a_ holiday. 
Accompanied by the domestic, who had strict 


orders never to lose sight of him, he made his 
way into the depths of the forest. It was not 
joy that sparkled in his eyes at the release from 
his studies, but passion. The sight of the 
groups of happy children awoke no disposition in 
nis breast to join them. He would much rathor 
haye thrown stones, or annoyed them—havo 
marred their mirth than shared it. Tho evil dis- 
position on the part of his young master was a 
source of constant annoyance to James, who re- 
peatedly bore the brunt of some angry mother’s 
reproaches, for the unprovoked aggressions of his 
charge. : 

They had already encountered one or two parties 
of children, who, on the approach of their tormentor 
had ceased their games, and formed in groups 
together, resolutely determined to resist, in the 
event of their being assailed. One or two had 
drawn sticks from the bushes near, to defend them- 
selves. Jdward saw the movement and passed 
them in sullen silence. 

“They know you, Master Hdward?” observed 
the domestic, with a smile. ; f 

‘‘Low, poor creatures!” replied the boy, dis- 
dainfully. 

‘‘They seem very happy,” observed the old 
man. 

‘The wayward boy winced at this. Although 
he felt little inclined to join them, he experienced. 
a pang of envy at the sight of their gambols; and 
the merry laugh, borne on the perfumed breath of 
the May morning, which followed him, caused him, 
he knew not why, a tear—not pure as the sunlit 
tears which childhood sheds—but bitter as the gall 
of lonely age, when disappointment or ingratitude 
have chilled it. 

‘“Where are you going, Master Edward?” 
demanded his attendant, as the impatient boy 
struck into a part of the forest they had never 
yet visited. 

“‘T don’t know—anywhere. 
same trees, the same faces.” 

«But should you loge your way?” 

“You must find it for me,” replied the boy, with 
a brutal laugh; ‘‘you are paid for it. I am sure 
it’s all you are good for.” 

Despite the old man’s remonstrances, his hopeful 
charge continued his way, diving deeper and deeper 
into the forest. Nothing could be more lovely 
than the scenery through which they passed— 
undulating hills and dales, rich withthe breath of the 
wild thyme and white thorn. Occasionally a rabbit 
would cross their paths when Edward was always 
ready with a stick or stone to throw, in the hope of 
maiming the forest denizen. 

“JT am really tired,” exclaimed James, whose 
patience was exhausted, ‘‘ and must rest.” 

‘*Not yet,” said the boy; ‘‘I hear a noise.” 

Both listened; and a yeice so light and silvery 
that it might have been taken for that of the Fairy 
Queen, summoning the truant Oberon, was heard 
calling repeatedly, ‘‘Gussey! Gussey ! ” 


I am tired of the 


“Some child,” observed the domestic, ‘‘ who 
has lost its way.” 
‘‘We shall seo,” replied Edward; ‘‘we shall 


gee.” 
Following the direction of the voice the boy 
made his way through the bushes, till he came to a 


narrow footpath, which wound round the shelving 
bank. He followed it eagerly, for the voice still 
kept repeating the name, and found himeelf at iast 
in a lonely little dell, at the end of which was a 
bubbling stream. A lovely child, coarsely though 
cleanly dressed, was seated by the brink of it, 
playing with a garland of Mayblossoms. Her 
long, flowing curls were entwined with flowers. 
A poet or a painter would have taken her for the 
Naiad of the stream by whose side she was sitting ; 
Edward saw only a victim to torment. 

Startled at the sound of his approach, the infant 
—who could not haye been more than six years of 
age—looked up. <A shade of disappointment 
clouded her blue eyes; still her countenance ex- 
pressed anything but fear. 

‘‘Not Gus,” she says; ‘‘not Gus!” 

“‘And who are you ?”” demanded the intruder. 

‘‘T am Minnie.” 

‘¢ And where do you live?” 

“Tn the tent, with Granny and Gus,” innocently 
replied the child. 

‘‘Oh, you are one of the gipsy tribe,”’ brutally 
observed the boy, ‘‘ who plunder our orchards and 
steal our fowls, and when you can't rob, live upon 
hedgehogs? Where did you get those flowers ?” 
he added, snatching rudely at the rustic garland 
which tho child, who began to feel terrified at his 
maznrer, held in her hand. 

‘* Gus gave them to me.” 

‘‘T dare say he stole them,” roplied Edward. 
‘Who is Gus?” 

“‘Gus lives with us.” 

“‘A gipsy too? Give me the flowers.” 

When the speaker first attempted to take the 
flowers from the child, the little creature had 
drawn her arm behind her, so as to place them 
out of his reach. 

‘*T can’t give them to you,” she said. 

‘*Why not?” 

‘‘Gus gave them to me.” 

She could give no other reason. Had anyone 
else, perhaps, been the donor, she would have 
parted with them freely, in order to get rid of her 
tormentor; but Gus was her companion, guard, 
and playfellow. She knew that he would be vexed 
if she parted with them; so, despite her terror, 
she determined to keep them. 

‘‘We shall see,” exclaimed the boy, seizing her 
rudely by the arm, and endeayouring to force the 
flowers from her. The child screamed, and kept 
firm hold. From his superior strength Edward 
must soon haye obtained them, had not a hand 
been suddenly placed upon his collar, and before 
he could turn round, he found himself lying on the 
sward a short distance from the bank. 

The child’s defender was no other than the gipsy 
boy, Gus, whom the child had been so repeatedly 
calling. He had wandered into the wood in search 
of flowers for his little charge, and returned just 
in time to release her from her aggressor. 

Although about the same age as Edward, he 
was both taller and more actively limbed. He 
would have formed a fine subject for an artist, as 
he stood with his head thrown back, his eyes flash- 
ing fire, ready to defend his darling Minnie, who 
clung to him with confidence and love. 

In truth, the boy was singularly handsome, 
and not unlike to Edward, who rose from the 
grass scowling disdainfully at him; it was such 
a resemblance as a poet would conceive to have 
existed between Cain and Abel. 

‘Don’t strike, Gus!” said the child; ‘he has 
not hurt me.” 

‘‘ Are you sure?” demanded the boy, anxiously. 

‘Yes, quite sure.” 

‘‘Why did you throw me on the ground, gipsy 
boy?” demanded the young gentleman, scorn- 
fully; ‘‘I hayea great mind to haye you sent to 
prison.” 

Gus replied by a loud laugh. ; 

‘*T could do so, for I am a young gentleman.” 

“‘T don’t care what you are.” replied the youth; 
“you had no right to steal Minnie’s flowers. If 
you want any, gather them for yourself.” 

“Steal!” 

‘‘She did not give them to you.” 

“You are a nice fellow to talk of stealing,” said 


the young tyrant, who, having drawn a stick from 


the bank, began to feel more courageous. ‘‘ You, 
a gipsy thief—a yagrant—a thing without a home 
or a name!” 

‘* Better than the houge-dwellers, with all their 
pride,” replied the boy; ‘‘ but I have a home.” 

‘‘Oh, yes! I had forgotten —a tent!” said 
Edward, with a snesr. : 

‘And a name,” added the gipsy Jad. 

‘‘So has my dog; Gus! Gus! Gus!” and the 
heartless youth whistled, as if calling to a hound. 

The veins in the neck and temples of the poor 
boy began to throb and swell with shame and 
passion—to be treated thus, and before Minnie, 
too! Still he restrained himself; for the fine 
clothes and insolent speech of the speaker, if they 
did not awe, checked him. He feared to bring 
trouble upon his friends, 

With a burning cheek he was turning slowly 
away, when Edward, determined to have the 
flowers, suddenly snatched them from the hand of 
the child. 

“‘T thought Ishould have them!” he exclaimed, 
with a chuckle, as he insultingly trampled them 
under his feet, 

His triumph did not last very long ; for Gus, now 
thoroughly excited, sprang upon him. Jn vain 
the blows from the young tyrant’s stick fell thick 
and fast upon his arm: the gipsy pressed him 
closely, and Edward, now seriously alarmed, began 
to call out for James. 

“T thought you were a coward!” said his 
assailant, as he closed with him, and wrenched the 
stick from his grasp. 

No sooner did he find himself disarmed than the 
ruffianly boy attempted to climb up the shelving 
bank, in order to escape from the punishment he 
so richly merited ; just as he reached the top, his 
foot slipped, and he fell a distance of fourteen feet, 
stunned and bruised. 

Though smarting from the blows he had 
received, Gus’s anger vanished in an instant, and 
he raised him from the ground; whilst poor little 
Minnie—who was as pale as death—brought water 
in her hands from the brook, and sprinkled it on 
his face. 

A sharp pebble had pierced the cheek of the 
fallen boy, and caused the blood to flow. 

‘Ho is marked, anyhow,”’ thought the victor, as 
he washed the red stream from his cheek. 

At this moment old James, who had taken a 
longer path, made his appearance. Gus related to 
him truthfully and simply all that had passed. 
The old man knew the vicious disposition of his 
charge too well to doubt for an instant which was 
the aggressor. 

‘“*T will explain it to my master,” he said; ‘‘ he is 
a strange man, but I do not think he is unjust. 
Perhaps you had better leaye me and Master 
Edward by ourselves.” 

As Gus and the still terrified Minnie wers turn- 
ing away, their persecutor opened his eyes, which 
flashed fiercely on his late antagonist, although his 
cheek and lips were pale. 

‘‘ Wherever you go,” he eaid, ‘‘I shall remember 
you. JI understand now the meaning of the 
passion which has tormented me—the want of 
something to persecute and hate. I have found 


“And I,” thought Gus, with a sunnysmile, as he 
caught the blue-eyed infant in his arms, ‘‘ haye had 
a better fortune than yours; I have found some- 
thing to protect and love.” 

When the children reached the tents they related 
to Madge Lee allthat had passed. Theold woman’s 
countenance puckered and scowled ag she listened 
to the boy’s recital; but when ho came to the part 
where Edward struck him, her generally dim eyes 
sparkled and lighted up with passion. 

“And you returned it ?” she exclaimed. 

‘Of course I did, granny;” for eo both the 
children were accustomed to call her. ‘‘ You have 
often told me not to be a coward.” 

‘You would be the first of your race if you 
were,” observed the crone. ‘‘ Whatever their 


crimes and vices, cowardice has not been found 
amongst them. But who,” she added, “‘is this 
young boaster ?” 
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‘‘Hanac says that he lives with his tutor, at the 
Grange.” 

‘‘T have heard of him,” replied Madge, thought- 
fully; ‘‘astrange, secluded man, who lives behind 
the screen of his garden wall—keeps no company— 
does no charity. I must know more of him.” 

‘Why so?” demanded Gus. 

“ Because he may ba dangerous.” 

‘‘What can he do?” observed the boy. ‘* We 
have neither robbed nor trespassed—poached nor 
fished. What have we to fear ?” 

The old woman smiled bitterly. 

“‘Thaye told you often, my son’”—for so she 
called him—‘‘that you are not destined to lead a 
gipsy’s life. Your lot is castin the world.” 

‘‘And Minnie’s too, granny?” anxiously in- 
quired the boy. 

‘* And Minnie’s too,” repeated Madge. 

‘«‘Then I shall less regret the green woods and 
the gipsy tent. But you were speaking, granny, of 
the world?” { 

‘* Ay, boy, you will find it full of snares you 
dream not of. The house-dwellers exceed our race 
in crime as well as cunning. I must know more 
of this strange man at the Grange, and the boy 
whose eyrl destiny has crossed his path with 

ours.” 

‘“Why evil?” inquired Gus. 

‘* Because,” replied the old woman, ‘‘it will end 
fatally for him: I read it at your birth, in the book 
which cannot lie. As to the means of learning 
more respecting him, leave them to me; the 
gipsy Madge, in her lonely tent, is served as 
faithfully as many a lady in her stately dwell- 


g. 

The old woman determined that very night to 
ascertain, if possible, who the mysterious recluse 
really was, whose pupil had come in contact with 
the boy over whose safety she watched with all the 
care of a mother’s love. 

When Hanway saw the scarred cheek of his 
grandson, and heard his version of the encounter 
with the gipsy boy—in which, ,of course, his own 
conduct appeared blameless, and all the violence 
was laid to the charge of poor Gus—his anger was 
deeply excited, and, much as he disliked publicity, 
he determined to appear before Sir Simon March- 
mont, the neighbouring justice, and take out a 
warrant against the lad. It was not his affection 
that was wounded, for there was but little love 
between him and his pupil, it was his pride ; the 
thought that his grandson, the heir of his name, 
had been beaten like a curby a homeless vagabond, 
annoyed him; to say nothing of the danger of the 


encounter, for the wound was a severeone. Had 
it been upon the temple instead of the 
cheek, it might have proved fatal. With- 


out suffering his passion to cool, he walked that 
very evening to the Hall, saw the magistrate, and 
the warrant was placed in the hands of the village 
constable, with strict orders to bring the young 
delinquent before his worship at an early hour the 
ensuing morning. 

Had the recluse known that Madge Lee was the 
protectress of the boy, he would as soon have 
taken a serpent by the tongue, as haye stirred in 
the affair. 

That very night Hanway was pacing his solitary 
chamber, reflecting on the past, and meditating his 
bioee for the future. A smile at times broke over 

is usually gloomy features, as he congratulated 
himself on the progress of his work. 

“Tt will soon be accomplished,” he said, ‘‘ and 
my descendant—mine, the outcast and despised 
Geoffrey—will be Harl of Eserick! If Edward is 
not all that I could wish, he bids fair to be as much 
as I could expect. He is apt, clever, calculating, 
and unscrupulous. No ridiculous qualms of con- 
science will thwart him in the path of ambition. I 
sometimes wish,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘ that he 
loyed me more; but that is useless now. I have 
ever held regret to be the most useless feeling of 
the human heart—with me it shall be the last. 
Let him fulfil his destiny and my designs, and I 
shall hold my toil and crimes amply repaid.” 
During his soliloquy a dark gipsy face had been 
iy eering in at the window—it was that of Hanac; 
is had climbed the trellis-work against the walls of 


* 


dreamy, listless state, 


the Grange, and for several minutes clung, with 
his countenance glued against the glass, watching 
the speaker. Tho room, however, was too obscure 
for him to recognise his features. 

“T wish he would turn,” muttered the spy; 
‘“‘or that the lamp was nearer. I fancy I have seen 
a figure like his before, but when or where I know 
not. I must not return to Madge without haying 
accomplished my errand.” 

Hanac considered for a few moments: the 
height from which he hung suspended was about 
fifteen feet from the ground; he felt that he 
could drop it easily. In fact, there was little or 
no risk to a fellow of his active habits, and the 
night, fortunately, was a dark one. His resolu- 
tion was soon taken. He tapped against the 
window. 

Hanway started and turned round, but without 
moving from the spot. 

‘“Pshaw!” he exclaimed; ‘‘some night-bird, 
attracted by the lamp.” 

The noise was repeated; on hearing it, the 
speaker, still labouring under his first impression, 
advanced deliberately towards the window. 

The gipsy would have accomplished his purpose, 
and got off unsuspected, but for an involuntary 
exclamation of terror and surprise which escaped 
him as he recognised the features of the recluse. 
Hanway heard it, and, convinced that either it was 
some spy, or a robber attempting to enter the 
house, rushed towards the chimney place to seize 
his pistols. Hanac let go his hold, and, as the 
master of the Grange threw open the window and 
fired at random, disappeared in the shrubbery. 
Crawling on the ground, he gained the wall, sprang 
over, and darted into the forest. 

Hanway descended, armed with his remaining 
pistol, and, accompanied by old James, searched 
the grounds. The foot-prints of the gipsy were 
distinctly visible. 

‘‘A robber,” said the domestic, as he pointed 
them out to his master, who remained moodily 
silent. 

Nearly an hour was occupied in beating about 
the shrubberies ; no trace could be found. It was 
in vain that the recluse searched for the track of 
blood; that would have satisfied him—he could 
have followed it. At last they came to the wall; 
one or two loose bricks which had fallen pointed 
out the way by which the intruder had left the 
premises. 

‘It is nothing more than I expected,” observed 
old James, ‘‘leading the solitary life you do. 
The people of Epping all say that you are a miser; 
and never quit the house for fear of leaving your 
gold unguarded. We shall all three be murdered 
one of these nights!” 

‘“*You think, then, that it was a robber?” 
demanded his master. 

‘“Who else could it be?” replied the man. 
**Don’t you think go, too, sir? 

‘« Perhaps.” 

“Tf not, who could it bo?” 

Hanway remained silent; he feared, perhaps, 
to ask himself the same question. Both the 
speakers watched for the rest of the night. 

Madge Lee generally passed her time in that 
so peculiar to old age, 
Her thoughts were more frequently with the 
past then the future. Although that future 
deeply interested her, there were moments when 
her mind was as clear, and her action as decided, as 
ever; hence, despite her advanced age, she still 
retained her influence with the tribe, who regarded 
her with a sort of superstitious veneration. 

Whatever the nature of the intelligence might be 
which Hanac communicated to her, it roused up all 
her slumbering energies; and, late as it was, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she gave orders for 
striking the tents, and starting that very night, 
by cross-country roads and by-paths, through 
Essex. 

“You forget, mother,” observed one of the men 
‘that the soldiers are encamped on Lexden Heath, 
and that there will be scant room for the poor 
gipsies.” 

“No matter that,” she answered ; ‘‘ we shall find 
a green lane or shady nook to light our fires in. 


There are farmyards in eyery county in Hngland ; 

we shall not want a meal whilst a hen is in the 

roost, or a hare remains to be snared; and when 

they fail, Madge has other means. The children of 

re tribe shall never starve eo long as they obey 
er.” \ \ 

As the speaker had proved\on several occasions 
that this was no idle boast, all objections vanished. 
Not one—not even her confidant Hanac—either 
knew where she concealed \her hoards, or how she 
had cbtained them; certain it was that when some 
gipsy was to be tried for violating the laws of the 
house-dwellers, gold was never wanting for his 
defence—the old woman told it down freely ; her 
liberality was not one of the weakest ties which 
bound the wandering race to obey and serve her. 

In less than an hour every tent was struck, and 
the shaggy colts and asses laden. Dark-eyed, 
swarthy children might be seen wrapped in the 
blankets which had so lately covered the frame- 
work of their habitations, packed in the panniers on 
either side of the patient animals, their mothers 
marching by their side. 

When all was ready, Madge ordered the gane to 
divide into several parties, and each take different 
routes. 

‘‘Do you not go with us, mother? ” demanded 
Hanae, 

‘No; I shall rejoin you.” 

«« When ?” 

‘«Soon—vyery soon,” replied the old gipsy, with 
asigh; ‘but [have business which will detain me 
in the village till morning. You, Hanac, will ac- 
company me and the children—tho rest depart.” 

Although, like most of her nomadic tribe, Madge 
Lee inhabited a tent in summer, on account of her 
age, and perhaps for greater security, she passed 
the winter months in a small caravan, which her 
confidant, Hanac, generally drove. To this sho 
caused the sleeping Minnie and Gus to beconyeyed, 
and such of her effects as she chose to have under 
her personal care; tent, kettles, and bedding were 
left to be carried to the place of rendezvous by the 
gang. 

Before starting she drew from her ample pocket 
a leathern purse, and gave several pieces of gold to 
the women, who, amongst the gipsies, generally 
keep the cash and make all purchases. 

‘* Remember,” she said, ‘‘ till you leave Hssex, 
not a snare must be set, or a single hen-roost 
plundered.” 

‘* Be it as you have spoken, mother,” replied the 
man. 

‘‘Now then, divide and start,” she added in a 
voice which she vainly endeayoured to render firm ; 
and yet it was not from fear it trembled—it was at 
the thought that her wanderings with the poople 
of her nation were oyer—that her tent would never 
again be pitched in the green lanes and woods 
which she had loved when a girl, and which to her 
were like the ponates of the house-dwellers. The 
old woman, for reasons known only to herself—for 
even Hanac had not the remotest suspicion of her 
intention—had resolved to separate from them for 
ever. 

A tear dimmed her eye as the last group passed 
from her gaze, hidden by a sudden turn in the 
forest. It must have been a strong senso of duty, or 
one of those deep feelings of our nature, which could 
have induced Madge to separate from her tribe, 
and abandon the wandering mode of life which 
from childhood she had been accustomed to. When 
the last struggle came, her resolution nearly failed 
her ; but the sight of Gus, seated on the steps of 
the waggon with the sleeping Minnie in his arms, 
confirmed it. 

‘“‘ What matters,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ where the 
old trunk rots, so that the green shoot flourishes ? 
When the old gipsy dies, they can bury her in a 
wood instead of a stifling city—her bones would 
be uneasy there.” 

‘* Mother,” whispered Hanae, ‘‘the night dew is 
falling—had you not better enter the waggon?”’ 

‘Let it fall—it will refresh me. I have slept a 
hundred times worse nights than this beneath a 
tree, with no other covering than the blanket, and 
rose in the morning with limbs as supple as the 
deer’s. ‘True,’ she added with a sigh, ‘the 
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husband of my choice slept beside me, and I was 
young and happy then.” h 

Gus saw that something pressed heavily on the 
heart of the old woman, whom he Joyed with 
childhood’s gratitude and affection. Placing his 
little burden, carefully on tho grass he advanced 
and took her hand. ; 

“What is the matter, granny?” he said. 
‘* Something has vexed ‘you.”’ 

The gipsy gazed on him for,a moment, and her 
eyes kindled with sudden resolution. His voice 
recalled her to herself. 

“Come, Gus,” she said, “it is time that we 
should start.” 

‘‘ Whither, mother ?”? demanded Hanac. 

**To London,” said Madge. 


CHAPTER X. 
GUS IS ARRESTED—THE BARGAIN BETWEEN GUS 
AND HANWAY. 


The warrrant for the arrest of Gus had been 
committeed to James Bumps, the constable and 
beadle of the parish of Epping—a_ good- 
humoured, jovial fellow, who was the oracle of 
the tap-room, and the terror of the little boys, 
who, despite his threats, would play in the church- 
yard, to the great annoyance of the vicar’s lady, 
whose drawing-room windows looked into the 
rustic burial-place. In his wrath the constable 
used frequently to declare that the boys of Epping 
were worse than the children of any other place; 
despite the awful notice, that any one throwing 
stones or caught playing in the churchyard would 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, 
the daring urchins would throw stones and continue 
to play there. Mr. Bumps’sappearance was the 
signal for flight. The little rascals would dodge 
him round the tomb-stones till he was fairly out 
of breath; and even when he had succeeded in 
capturing some unfortunate delinquent, he had to 
run the gauntlet through the xeproaches, and 
sometimes the attacks, of the good wives of the 
village, to say nothing of the shower of stones 
from the lad’s companions, who were sure to follow, 
shouting and hooting at a distance. 

Once or twice he had been reproved by the local 
magistrate, Sir Simon Marchmont, a good- 
humoured country gentleman, between whose 
lady and the vicars wife a long-established 
jealousy subsisted—they were the rival Ladies 
Bountiful of the place. 

Often did Bumps regret that his double office of 
constable and beadle rendered him, to a certain 
extent, amenable to the authority of both parties. 

The arrest of a gipsy boy was quite a different 
affair. ‘The hen-roosts of the neighbouring farmers 
were too frequently plundered, and the cottagers 
had too often to complain of linen being stolen 
from the hedges, to excite either sympathy or re- 
proach. There was no likelihood of an émeute on 
his account. Summoning two or three rustics to 
his aid, in the King’s name—Heayen knows what 
right he had to use it !—he started at daybreak for 
the forest, accompanied by his men. Like askilful 
general, he did not think it prudent to meet the 
enemy without being properly supported. The 
gipsies were known to be resolute fellows; and, as 
Bumps on more than one occasion had experienced, 
awlully ignorant of the respect due to his office and 
the majesty of the law, both represented, as ho 
considered, in his portly person. 

‘“Whet be the lad’s offence?’ demanded one of 
his companions, who, being assistant grave- 
digger, with the not very distant prospect of suc- 
ceeding his principal, could not afford to offend so 
important a person as the beadle—called on, too, 
o he had been, in the name of majesty, to assist 

im, 

‘Salt and buttery!” replied Bumps, pomp- 
ously. 

‘‘And no bad things, either,”’ replied the man, 
“‘with plenty of inguns and bread—especially 
when a fellow is hungry. What, did he steal 

Tho official cast a pitying smile upon the speaker, 
as he condescended to explain that ’salt and buttery, 


as he persisted in calling it, by a beautiful fiction 
of the law, meant bloodshed, violence, housebreak- 
ing, theft—in short, anything that justice thought 
proper to make of it. Re 4 

‘‘That be curious, anyhow,” said Dick Martin, 
Bumps’s second assistant. ‘‘Only to think I 
should have lived all these years, and never heard 
that afore!” 

‘‘Ah!” echoed the aspiring grayedigger, ‘‘leave 
Master Beadlo alone for explaining the law. But 
who has gipsy lad ’salted and buttered?’’ he de- 
manded. 

‘* Master Howard,” was the reply. 

‘“‘And gerve him right, too,” observed Dick 
Martin—“ the young scoundrel! He is worse than 
all the gipsies put together—he can let no poor 
child alone. And as for the old man,” be added, 
‘it’s my opinion he is no better than he should 
be.” 

The gravedigger, as became him, prudently 
remained silent, till he had heard the opinion of the 
beadle. 

‘‘He must be a gentleman,” said Bumps, with 
an air of importance. 

‘“* Why must he?” 

‘* Because he does nothing.” 

Martin burst into a loud laugh. 

‘““Why, at that rate,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Black 
Jack, who has been in the stocks to my sartin 
knowledge, half a dozen times, as a rogue and a 
vagabond, must be a gentleman, too, for he does 
nothing, as his poor wife and children know to 
their sorrow—for they look hali-staryed; better 
for them if he did. So, if you haye no better 
reason than that to give, Master Bumps, I shall 
keep to my own opinion.” 

‘* But I have a better reagon,’’ replied the con- 
stable, who did not altogether relish the freedom of 
the remark, 

‘* Let's hear it, then ?” 

«Sims, the butler at the Hall, told me in con- 
fidence, that Sir Simon, when Hanway called about 
the warrant, asked him to stay and take wine with 
him, which he would not have done if he thought 
he had wanted it. Sir Simon isa barrowknight and 
justice of the peace—one who knows how to keep 
up his dignity—he does not descend to familiarity 
with his inferior, as 1 sometimes do.’” 

‘* Well,” said the man, whose ideas were some- 
what changed by hearing that the justice, who 
was looked upon as little less than the King him- 
self in the neighbourhood, had taken such notice 
of the recluse; ‘‘he may be agentleman, but he is 
avery stingy one. Ever since he has lived at the 
Grange, I never knew him give a poor man a day’s 
work, or a beggar a penny. He is so well known 
now that they pass his door without asking.” 

‘‘Perhaps his charities, like the collections at 
church, and the money in the poor-box, are given 
privately,” observed the beadle. 

His companions smiled. They knew that the 
distribution was indeed so private that no one in 
Epping ever heard of a recipient. 

Just as they reached the edge of the forest they 
met Madge Lee’s waggon slowly coming up the 
lane. The vehicle was as well known as the person 
of theold woman herself; and aplacid smile of satis- 
faction suffused itself over the countenance of Mr. 
Bumps, who had not, despite his sense of the 
dignity of his office, felt quite at ease as to the 
result of his mission—the gipsies were so wretchedly 
ignorant. 

He waited till the veliicle, which moyed but 
slowly, was in the public ro2zd, when he walked 
up to the head of the pony, and laying one hand 
on the rein, with the other drew his short con- 
stable’s staff from his pocket, and holding it to 
the animal’s face, in the King’s name commanded 
it to stop. 

‘‘ And what is Bantam ”’—that was the name of 
the pony—*‘ to stop for?” demanded Hanac, who 
was driving. 

‘* For a case of salt and buttery. I have a war- 
rant against the boy from Justice Marchmont ; so 
resist at your peril.” 

Hanac understood as little as the animal itself 
the legal jargon of the speaker, and attempted to 
drive on. j 


? 


missing.” 


‘‘ Tn the King’s name,” exclaimed Bumps to his 
two companions, ‘I call upon you to assist me 
whilst I search the waggon.” ; 

The two men came and secured the pony, whilst 
the constable advanced to the door of the vehicle, 
where he doubted not but he should find the object 
of his search; for he had learnt, byinquiries in the 
village, that the boy named Gus lived in the same 
tent as Madge Lee, to whom he was supposed to 
be in some way related.. Hanac would have made 
short work with his captors, had not the yoice of 
Madge, who had overheard all that passed, and 
guessed the nature of the affair, commanded him 
to desist. 

‘As you will, mother,” replied the man sullenly ; 
‘“but only say the word and I’ll soon settle them, 1 
warrant. I have both my knife and pistols.” 

“‘T forbid you to use either one or the other,” 
said the woman, answering him in the Romany, 
the language Hanac had spoken; ‘violence 
would only injure our cause. Since the meeting 
with the dark plotter cannot be avoided let it take 
place; but woe,” she added—‘‘ woe to him that 
seeks it!” ‘ 

Turning to the constable she demanded what h 
wanted with her. 

‘* Heaven save us!” muttered the gravedigger, 
who had a superstitious horror of the whole gipsy 
tribe; ‘* but it is Madge Lee herself P” 

** 7 have a warrant.’ 

‘* Against me?” said Madge scornfully. 

‘‘No,” replied Bumps; ‘* but against the boy 
Gus, who has beaten and wounded Master Edward 
Howard, Mr. Hanway’s ward.” 

‘* Howard!” repeated the old woman in her 
native tongue; ‘‘itis, then, asI foresaw. The lion’s 
and the tiger’s cubs haye met—there will be war 
between them till the end.” 

‘‘It’s no use denying it,” continued the con- 
stable; ‘“‘I know that he is with you, so I shall 
search the waggon.” 

‘‘There is no occasion,” exclaimed Gus, whom 
the noise had awakened, and who advanced with a 
flushed countenance to the half-hatch; ‘‘ what I 
haye done I would do again. 
dweller struck me first.” 

‘*T believe the boy,” observed Dick Martin, who 
had no good opinion of his antagonist. , 

** You hear ’” said the old gipsy woman. 

‘Must execute my warrant,” replied Bumps; 
‘‘the boy must come with me to the lock-up. The 


justice won’t be stirring before ten, when he must 


go before him.” 
(Lo be continued.—Commenced in No, 161.) 


ee See 


Sanso (in high-class restaurant): ‘‘ Why, there 
are no prices stated on this bill of fare.” 

Rodd: ‘*No. They are afraid they might spoil 
the appetites of their customers.” 
10: —— 

Doctor: ‘* Did you have a heavy chill ?” 

Fair Patient: ‘ It seemed so.” 

Doctor: ‘‘ Your teeth chattered, did they not?” 

Fair Patient: ‘‘No; they were in my dressing 
case.” 


——:0:—— 

Wife: ‘‘Mother is going to have her portrait 
taken to-day.” 

Husband: ‘“‘Is she? MayIgo with her and 
see her having it done ?”’ 

Wife: ‘Certainly. Why do you want to go?” 

Husband: ‘‘The photographer will tell her to 
look pleasant, you know, and I want to see her 
that way for once.” 


a Oe 


The mayor of a small town on the frontier of — 
France was very polite particularly towards what is — 


called the gentler sex. One day a lady with whom 
he was well acquainted called on him officially to 
write out her passport. Although she abounded 
in physical discrepancies, she was yain to excess. 
Our mayor wrote out the requisite description of 
her personal appearance; and, when it came to 
describing her eyes, he wrote: ‘* Hyes—dark, 
beautiful, and full of expression—only one of them 


The young house- . 
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18th February, 1892. 
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Detters from Weaders, 


Correspondence for this page is invited, 


PLP LLL VLA ILI III III 


DO MANY WOMEN SMOKE? 

To the Editor of “Sparz Moments.” 
DEAR Srr,—Haying been invited by ‘‘ Malo 
Smoker” to give our opinion regarding cigarette 
smoking, I may say that I am eighteen, and for 
the last two years J have enjoyed a cigarette almost 

aily. I know several lady friends who do tho 
same, and think it a harmless pleasure. Cortainly 
the habit is common enough in our part of the 
country. 


Iam, yours truly, 


Cardiff. VERA. 


10! 
IS MARRIAGE DYING OUTP 
To the Hditor of “Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR Str,—Having read the letter of your 
correspondent ‘‘On the J.ook-out,” im your issue 
dated Jan. 9, and the subsequont correspondence, 
may I be permitted to make a few remarks with 
regard to why so many young men do not get 
married ? Has your correspondent ever thought 
how many of her own sex are frequently taking 
situations previously held by young men—not 
that I object to them haying the situations if they 
would onty stand out for the same salary as paid to 
the opposite sex. The result of this unfair com- 
petition is that young men must either do without 
a situation or accept one at a much lower salary 
than previously paid. This brings down the salary 
to so small a sum that it makes it quite impossible 
for any young man (receiving such a salary) to 
keep a wife in a manner agreeable to himself and 
to her. ‘Take, for instance, a clerk; where he 
could once command a salary of £75 to £100 
a year he has now to give his services for 
about £50. On this small salary he has to keep upa 
respectable appearance. Would your fair corre- 
spondent recommend such a one to get married? 
Then, again, presuming that a young man has a 
salary that would permit him to get married, how 
many young ladies are there who are thoroughly 
domesticated ? My experience teaches me that 
there are very fow. Iam a bachelor over thirty, 
but cannot say that I have yet had the pleasure 
of meeting one of the few. Like ‘‘An Old Bachelor,” 
in your issue of the 23rd ult., I cannot understand 
how this young lady—with all her good points—has 
not yet found a partner. I, for one—and I know 
many others—would gladly get married if I could 
only find a suitable partner. I would advise your 
correspondent to take advantage of leap year, forl 
have no doubt that with all her qualifications she 
_ might soon find a man to make her happy. 


Yours truly, 
ANOTHER BACHELOR. 
10: 


Is THE ROBIN A SACRED BIRD?P 

~ To the Editor of ‘““Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR SrR,—It was with more than common 
interest that I read ‘‘Folk-Lore’s” interesting 
letter on the above subject, for the query, ‘‘Is the 
Robin a Sacred Bird?” has often occurred to me. 
When a boy I have often heard my playmates 
speak of the robin as God’s bird, and none of them 
would think of flinging a stone at it. Should a 
stone be thrown at one before it was seen that a 
robin was aimed at, it would be said, ‘‘ Oh, you have 
flung a stone at God’s bird—won’t you be unlucky !” 
and the unfortunate flinger of the stone would feel 
uncomfortable for some time after. I have also 
known boys whe would rob birds’ nests wholesale, 
yet would respect the robin’s nest. , 

Perhaps the pretty monkish legend referred to by 
your correspondent, how the redbreast endeavoured 
to pull out the nails with which the Saviour’s hands 
were nailed to the Cross, and its breast became 
stained with His blood, may have something to do 
with the veneration, if veneration it can be called, 
with which the robin is looked upon; but I am 
_ more inclined to think that the old favourite 


English story of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood ”’-—how 
the robins covered the dead children with leaves— 
we all know what a fascinating story it is with the 
young folks—has much more to do with it. 


Very faithfully yours, 


Exmouth. JAMES H, RowLAND. 
20: 
RUDENESS OF FEMALE POST OFFICE 
CLERKS. 


To the Editor of “ SpArz 'MomEnts.” 


DEAR Sie,—I contend thet it is a serious thing 
to charge the young ladies of the Post Office with 
rudeness. Being a lady clerk myself, I feel bound 
to say something in defence. Doubtless the 
accusations were only too true in some cases, but 
I can assure you it is not so in every office. I 
should say that such clerks haye very little respect 
for themselves or their position, and most certainly 
do not aspire to being classed as ladies. Thero is 
a great deal to be gained by being civil and 
obliging. In our own office there are two of us, 
the chief clerk and myself, beside the post-master 
and male clerks. My superior is ever amiable and 
most obliging, and the result is that she is treated 
by everyone in the town and neighbourhood as a 
lady. I myself have ever tried to cultivate the 
same qualities, and during the whole of our clerk- 
ships not a single complaint has ever been made 
against us, to our knowledge; certainly never to 
the authorities. Only the other day I heard it 
remarked that ‘‘it was a pleasure to enter our 
office, becauso the clerks there were always 
obliging and kind.” ‘This may be blowing our 
own trumpets; but if such charges are made 
against us, it is quite time to say a word for our- 
selves. I hope these few remarks may lead to 
more on this subject, as it would be a very serious 
thing for lady clerks in general to suffer for the 
faults of a few. 


Permit me, dear sir, to remain, 
Ever an obliging 
Post OFFICH CLERK. 
10: 
HOW TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
SHILLINGS A WEEE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparn Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—It may prove interesting to some of 
the readers of your valuable paper, especially to 
those who are out of employment and have to eke 
out week by week their very small savings, as well 
as to those who are in possession of a very small 
income or wages to depend upon, to hear how I 
managed to keep two persons for a considerable 
length of time on four shillings a week. 

I do not intend to render an account of rent and 
firo. I reside in lodgings, and perhaps others placed 
in similar circumstances to myself would seek 
cheaper ones than I at present occupy, but Iam 
one of those who must have, in this respect, a cer- 
tain amount of refinement about me; and I con- 
tend that rent and coals, &c,, are household, 
not living expenses. liying expenses certainly 
mean the food you eat and what you dri 

I have been much tossed about the pendent 
world, and experience has taught mo that all things 
are comparative ;-that if we wish to be honest we 
can adapt ourselves to circumstances, regulating 
our desires according to our means. 

The following will show how for the week ending 
January 9 I provided for another adult and my- 
self onfour shillings:—Butcher’s meat 1s., bacon 
6d., bread 63d., tea 4d., coffee 1)d., sugar 2d., jam 
4id., rico 1d., apples 1d., flour 3d., vegetables 4d., 
soap 2d. 

I am a good cook, knowing how to make sayoury 
dishes out of very little; neither have wo' very 
large appetites, but we enjoy tolerably good health, 
bad take quite as much as the generality of people. 
Ido not buy the highest-priced goods, but what I 
purchase is effected with great care, and with an 
eye to the strictest economy. I thought at onetime 

at I could not keep yen myself ou £1 per week, 


but the rod of adversity which I have had to kiss 


many times since then has taught me differently. 
Wishing SraARE Moments the prosperity it 
deserves, 


I remain, 
Yours gincorely, 
E. B. 
_— 10; ++ 
BUMPS. 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpArn MomEnts.” 


Srr,—Many of your readers will, no doubt, 
remember the ‘“‘coniession” mado by Professor 
Rockington in Spann Moments of January 16. 

He then proved most clearly and adequately 
that his system of reading character—viz., that of 
anticipating the whims and wishes of his clients, 
aud then giving them the character they desired— 
was a failure and 2 fraud. Does this, then, 
necessarily prove that all phrenologists are ‘‘ un- 
mitigated frauds” ? Does a counterfeit coin prove 
to us that there are no genuine coins? Certainly 
not; common sense tells us that it proves the 
contrary. 

Professor Rockington says :—-‘‘ All little vanities 
of my yisitors I flattered to the utmost,” &e. 
Compare this with the advice given by an ex- 
perienced and well-known phrenologist to young 
practitioners. ‘‘ Be faithful; never flatter, never 
speak to please yourself or gratify the vanity of 
your visitor. Never jump to conclusions, or say 
aught you believe your examination has not 
justified. There is no saiety outside phrenology.”’ 
Had Professor Rockington carefully studied 
phrenology, and then delineated character on 
purely phrenological principles, he would not have’ 
made such a ‘‘ fearful blunder” as he confesses to 
haye made. 

Yours truly, 


Not a Phrenologist, but 
A Lover or TRUTH, 


70: 


BEG OR STEAL ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spann Moments.” 


Str,—I myself know whatitis to be hungry. I 
was once on the road without home, friends, or 
money, and I had had nothing to eat for over 
three days. I was ashamed to beg and too nervous 
to steal, and I hardly knew what to do. As Iwas 
going along within three miles of Cardiff I met a 
man who was also on the road, and I happened to 
speak tohim. He said llooked hungry. I said I 
was. He asked me why I was such a fool as to go 
hungry when by just opening my mouth I could get 
plenty. I told him I was too ashamed to bey. ‘‘ No 
need to do that,” he said; ‘‘ go into the first shop 
you come to and ask for some work. Tell 
them that you are hungry and homeless, and ask if 
they will give you work of any kind towards earn- 
ing a trifle to pay for a night's lodging and a bit of 
something to eat. You need then never be with- 
out a kip or a bit of scran, as you are almost sure 
to haye a job set you. before you have asked at 
many places. If one don’t pity you, another 
will.” I thanked him, and 1 need hardly say 
when I arrived at Cardiff I did ashe 
told me, and after that, while I was on the road, I 
could always manage to find my 4d. for my night’s 
lodging, and neyer went short of a bite or sup. I 
had no trade or calling I could follow towards 
earning my living, and I was, I might say, 
starving, and was thinking whether I should beg or 
steal (not whether it was dishonourable or not), 
when I met the man who told me what to do, and 
from that day to this I have decided that a man 
need neither beg nor steal if be likes to ask for 
work. f 

Tam, sir, 
Yours, &e., 
Artuur N. 


P.S.—I need hardly say IT am not on tha lina of 
maxch now. 5 
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CGaguries tw Cerse. 


— 
BY W. E. MANNING. 


WHEN | WAS A BOY. 


A COMPARISON BY A CENTENARIAN. 


When I compare this world to-day 

With those old times long passed away ; 

‘‘ How things have changed!” I can but say, 
Since I was a boy. 


‘The world was just as free and fair 


When trains and tramcars were not there— 
Aye! we had to go by Shanks’s mare 
When I was a boy. 


But with all the rapid strides we've made, 
Work still seems scarce in every grade, 
And toil but little better paid 

Since I was a boy. 


A strike was seldom heard of then— 
Peace reigned in city, town, and glen— 
Girls neyer did the work of men 

When I was a boy. 


I look on my great grandsons now, 

And, though for customs I allow, 

Our youths have changed, I must ayow, 
Since I was a boy. 


At fifteen years had we been seen 

To smoke, or drink—well, then, I ween 

A change would have come o’er the scene 
When I was a boy. 


But now, when little more than ten, 
They even go a-courting— 
And imitate the ways of men 
By bets on matters sporting. 
The times have changed, indeed, and fain 
I wish I were a boy again ! 


Our girls, alas! how changed are they— 

How less demure, how far more gay— 

How much more fond of dress and play 
Since I was a boy! 


How diligently did they sew 

And knit, and by their efforts throw 

On home a really homelike glow 
When I was a boy! 


But now, home seems a different spot— 
A place which girls disparage— 
Their one ide2a—whate er their lot— 
Since those old times, is marriage. 
Ah, well! e’en though the wish is vain, 
I would I were a bey again! 


TIME WILL TELL. 
A BALLAD. 


We met on a bright May morning, 
There by the meadow land green, 

He held out his hand to assist me, 
O’er the stile that was all between ; 

Then somehow each day I would find him, 
Waiting my coming there, 

And one morning whilst walking beside me, 
He turned with a smile to declare — 


Darling, my life is lonely, 
You aro the world to me, 
Darling, I love you only, 
I ever true will be; 
Give me your answer now, dear, 
Or bid me a long farewell; 
Believe me, I love you now, dear ; 
Trust me, and time will tell, 
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He put his arm gently around me, 
And pressing me close to his heart, 
He vowed nought should come between us— 
That nothing in life should us part. 
He looked in my eyes with such pleading, 
I blushed and I hung down my head, 


And as he drew me towards him, 
I smilingly answered and said— 


You say that your life is lonely, 
That ’m all the world to you, 

You say that you love me only, 
That you will be ever true. 

You ask my answer now, dear, 
Or we must say farewell— 

I cannot answer you now, dear, 
Wait, love, and time will tell. 


ANTICIPATING. 


Ardent little Tommy Tupper, 
Went a-courting Annie May, 
And each evening after supper 
It was always Tommy’s way 
To sit coolly chatting, smoking, 
Far into the silent night; 
Sometimes reading, ofttimes joking, 
Heedless of the cost of light. 


Quite forgetting gas was burning 
He would while the hours away, 
Never thinking, or concerning 
What gas bills papa must pay. 
Yes, Tommy was an ardent lover, 
And he had a faithful heart, 
But with worldly goods he never 
Showed a great desire to part. 


Certain t’was he'd marry Annie, 
He had promised so to do; 
He thought enough for one—’twas canny— 
Was surely quite enough for two. 
And besides, he hoped his dear one 
Would inherit much some day, 
So he thought his course a clear one, 
If he kept in with Daddy May. 


Now Tommy thought too long he’d tarried, 
So he sallied forth one day, 
And at the registrar’s got married 
To his little Annie May. 
He felt convinced both would be taken 
To pa’s lonely home and heart, 
But his hopes were cruelly shaken, 
He for once had been too smart. 


Wedding presents he’d expected 
¥rom his dear papa-in-law, 
And poor Tommy long reflected 
Why these gifts he never saw. 
Tiil one day there came a letter, 
A registered, large envelope, 
‘‘ Ah,” said Tommy, ‘‘ this is better,” 
And his heart beat loud with hope, 


Tommy stocd some moments pensive, 
As to what it could contain, 
Said he ‘‘ It’s something comprehensive,” 
And he turned it o’er again. 
He broke the seal, a thrill went through him, 
His buoyant hopes were doomed, alas! 
Her pa had simply posted to him, 
The youchers for three quarter’s gas. 


Sa ee 


A Brighton lady had in her employ an excellent 
girl who had one fault. Her face was always in a 
smudge. Mrs. Jones tried to tell her to wash her 
face without offending her, and at last resorted to 
strategy. 

‘“Do you know, Bridget,” she remarked, in a 
confidential manner, ‘‘it is said that if you wash 
the face every day in hot soapy water it will make 
you beautiful.” 

‘‘ Will it, now?” answered the wily Bridget, 
“« Sure it’s a wonder you nivyver tried it yourself, 
ma'am,’ 
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13th February, 1892. 


ANOTHER £10 COUNTING 
COMPETITION. 


The success of the last letter-counting competition has 
induced us to offer another prize of a £10 note, but under 
slightly different conditions to those of the last com- 
petition. 

Competitors must count all the letters “e,” capital and 
small, on page 118 of this week's SPARE MOMENTS 
(No. 165), Every “e” must be counted wherever it 
occurs. 

Instead of competitors being required to forward six- 
pence as an entrance fee, each competitor must purchase 
six copies of No. 161 of SPARE MOMENTS. containin 
the opening chapters of the grand story, “ Minnigrey, 
and give the copies and pictures to six friends who do not 
at present take in our journal. Before giving the copies 
away the top (hatginals line of the first advertisement page 
of No. 161, containing the date and title, must be cut from 
each one. These six lines (one cut from each copy) will 
form coupons, which coupons must accompany the total 
of “‘e’s” when forwarded. 

Tf your newsagent has sold out of No, 161, insist upon 
his procuring you the necessary copies, as we are arranging 
for a sufficient supply to meet all demands, our object 
being to draw the special attention of non-readers to the 
grand serial story “ Minnigrey,’ which commenced in the 
plate number, 

All lists, accompanie 1 by the six coupons, to reach these 
offices on or before Thureday, the 18th inst., the back of 
each envelope to bear the words 


Read the Grand Story “ Minnigrey,” now 
appearing in SPARE MOMENTS, 


The prize will be awarded to the sender of the first 
correct Jist opened on Friday, the 19th inst. Resnlt will 
appear in No. 168, published 29th February. Bear in 
mind that only the “coupons” cut from No, 161 will 
qualify. 


A lady, joking about her nose, said: ‘I had 
nothing to do with shaping it. It was a birthday 
present.” 


—:0:—— 


Schoolmaster: ‘‘ Would you like your son to 
learn the dead languages, sir?” 

Mr. Dolt: ‘‘Cert’nly, cort’nly; he’s goin’ to be 
an undertaker.” 


Wife: ‘‘Do you love me as much as ever?” 

Husband: ‘I reckon so.” 

Wife: ‘‘ Will I always be the dearest thing in 
the world to you?” . 

Husband: ‘‘I am sure you will, unless the land- 
lord raises the rent.” 


— :0:—— 


Little Dot: ‘‘My kitty is real mean. I gave 
her some of my medicine and she wouldn’t touch 
it.” 

Mamma: “ Why did you wish her to take it?” 

Little Dot: ‘‘I wanted to see how a cat looked 
when she made a face.” 


The master was giving to a labourer a glass of 
whisky, and in doing so said: ‘‘ You'll remember, 
setae that every glass you take is a nail in your 
coffin.” 

“Well, your honour,” says Corney, ‘‘ maybe as 
you haye the hammer in your hand, you’d just 
drive another nail home.” 


—0:—— 


At a wedding the other day, the officiating 
clergyman, having concluded the marriage service, 
mounted the pulpit and gave the young couple a 
suitable address. He had not, however, proceeded 
far in his oration when the bridegroom left his pew, 
and, going up to the verger, whispered in his ear, 
“Tell your vicar to cut it short; I’ve got the 
carriages by the hour.” 


meee 


“‘T’ve a: great notion to go and jump into the ~ 


river,” said Mr. N. Peck, at the end of a little 
domestic discussion, as he picked up his hat and 
started out. 


‘“* You come back here,” said*his wife. ‘If you 


intend any such trick as that just march up-stairs oi 


and put on your old clothes before you start.” 


ae. 
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The Wrise ‘Spare Moment’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 

Mr. Epwarp RvssELL, 
4, Poplar-crescent, 


Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Smut. 


I. 
WEG @ B was known as Smut in the quarter 
A} iS eg \f where he lived. His real name was 
W i 4 Timothy March. He was thin and 
v/a \ delicate-looking, and his face always 
(CoS wore a sad look, which left an im- 
ession upon any one who saw it for the first time. 
is age was about twelve years, or perhaps more. 
Smut’s father kept a small jeweller’s, and second- 
hand clothes shop. His mother was dead. People 
often wondered how they lived upon the meagre 
roceeds of the shop. Their curiosity would have 
haan satisfied had they stationed themselves near 
it on certain nights after dark. They would have 
seen some suspicious-looking characters, carrying 
bundles, enter it, generally about midnight. And 
if the contents of those bundles could have been 
seen, they would have instantly come to the con- 
clusion that they had not been honestly obtained. 
To come to the point, old March was a recelyer 
of goods which he knew to be stolen. j 

Smut was kept very busy in the shop during the 
day, but at night he was sent off to bed early, and 
often he was locked out, to sleep where he could. 
The old man’s chief care was to keep bim in dark- 
ness concerning his unlawful trade. Little did he 
imagine that the lad had lain awake, many and many 
a time, listening to plots of burglaries and even of 
murder, planned by him and his partner in crime, 
Luke Barnes. Smut lived in constant dread of the 
latter, but he was determined to have nothing to 
do with any of their dark schemes. 

Tuesday morning. Market day. Tho market 
was crowded mostly with countrymen and their 
wives, who came in twice a week to sell pigs, 

ultry, eggs, butter, and other farm produce. 

mut was there mingling with the throng, in hopes 
of making a few coppers. 

Eight o’clock struck, and yet he had not earned a 
copper, though he had been there since five. He 
could have cried with vexation. 

He had seen other lads assisting here and there, 
but no one would let him lend a hand. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” he says to himself, ‘‘this is my 
unlucky day.” 

At this moment a huge waggon, drawn by two 
horses, stops close to him. He leaps out of the 
reach of a large, savage, black dog that rushes 
barking from beneath the waggon. However the 
chain attached to its neck prevents it from doing 
any mischief. The waggoner, a stout, red-faced 
fellow, laughs loudly, but suddenly he stops, and 

lancing at the lad, he mutters: ‘‘By my soul, 

ut you're a funny-looking imp. Ho!—ho! How 
long has your teeth been out of order, eh? I 
needn’t ask if you’re hungry.” 

He lifted from a hook in the waggon a large, 
blue-striped cotton bag. Flinging a large bone to 
the dog, who had never stopped barking, he 
remarked : 

“‘That should stop his mouth for him,” 

Smut only smiled. His eyes were fixed on the 
bag. The man took from it some bread and meat, 
eh handing a piece of each to the lad he cried : 

“There you are, laddie. Ah! but Vl warrant 
ye'll not get that very often.” ‘ 

Poor Smut said nothing, but the solitary tear 
that slowly ran down his pinched face told the 
observant waggoner his kindness was not thrown 
away. They sat down on the shaft of the waggon 


and commenced their breakfast. 


ah < Wath & ‘. 


‘individual turn the corner. 


It had rained heavily during the night, and the 
carts covered with tarpaulins were glistening 
under the bright rays of the sun that was just 
showing itself above the housetops. 

Smut suddenly looked up. A tall, fine-looking 
gentleman had just turned the corner of the 
market, directly opposite to him, and was hurrying 
across the open space between the rows of carts, 
when he ran into a shabbily-dressed, broad- 
shouldered fellow, who seemed to have just stepped 
out of the crowd to intercept him. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, guv’nor,” said the fellow. 

The other hurried on without speaking, never 
for an instant suspecting in that short space of 
time he had been relieved of his watch. 

Smut’s eyes had taken in everything. He knew 
the thief by sight, for he often came to the shop to 
pawn divers articles. 

The sun was just peeping out among the clouds! 


II. 


Smut went to bed that night, but not to sleep. 
The wind murmured round the house, the carts and 
carriages rumbled in the distance, and to the poor 
lad they seemed to say, ‘‘ Speak, speak! You saw 
the theft! Speak out!’ At last he slumbered? 
haunted by the horrible face of the thief and by the 
dark, piercing eyes of his victim. He wakened. 
The first thing he heard was the tick, tick, tick of 
the clock. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Speak! speak! speak!” 
But what was that he heard? Voices—vyoices in 
the shop. He roge quietly, and crept towards the 
door, which was open an inch or two. He saw his 
father and the thief—their faces were almost touch- 
ing. They seemed to haye arranged their business 
satisfactorily, for the man left the shop, saying: 
“Tl see about that again, Tim. Bye! bye!” 

Smut saw his father looking at the watch. He 
had a frightful expression of greed and avarice on 
his face, as he muttered: ‘“‘A beauty! a beauty! 
Clever lad!” 

Opening a box standing in the corner, apparently 
filled with sawdust, he wrapped the watch carefully 
in paper and placed it at the bottom of the box. 
Then he entered the small room. Smut was, to all 
appearances, sound asleep. 

Next morning Smut left the shop. The cold 
morning air found its way through his rags, and, 
besides, he had had no breakfast. He looked very 
miserable, yet he wascheerful. His mind was fixed 
upon something, and he felt neither cold nor 
hunger. He arrived at the market. It was almost 
deserted. He took his stand at the corner, almost 
on thevery spot where he and the countryman had 
breakfasted. He felt sorry there was no one to 
offer him something to eat. He beat his feet 
against the ground, for it seemed to be growing 
colder. 

An hour slipped away, and yet he stood there, 
eagerly watching for someone whom he seemed to 
expect. He was getting impatient, when he saw an 
One glance was 
sufficient—it was the owner of the watch! 

Smut ran up to him, and in a trembling voice 
said, ‘‘Sir, here’s your watch.” And pushing it 
into his hand, he would have hurried away had the 
gentleman not stopped him. 

«‘ Ah! you were the thief, then,” he said, seizing 
the lad by the arm. ‘‘ But no!” he ejaculated, 
relinquishing his hold. ‘‘He never could have 
stolen !” 

‘Oh! no, sir,” sobbed poor Smut. ‘‘ I’ve never 
stolen in my life. No, sir, ’ve never even stolen 
an apple, and I could have done so many times. 
Sir, when my mother was dying her last words 
were, ‘Tim, my little son, I am going to leave 
you; do nothing you'll be ashamed of; and above 
all be honest.’ She said many other things that I 
have not forgotten. It is four years since she died. 
I’ve done some things that I've been ashamed of 
afterwards, but I haye been honest. And, sir, 
there’s been no lad tried like me. My father isa 
thief, and a receiver of stolen goods. I saw the 
man steal your watch. I could not rest, every 
sound I heard seemed to urge me to denounce the 
thief. I hayn’t denounced him, but I have re- 
turned you your watch, and no one need suffer, 


But, sir, promise me this: you haye your watch; 
well, keep what I have told you concerning my 
father a secret. Will you, sir?” pleaded poor 
Smut. 

Mr. Drummond, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, had listened attentively to Smut’s recital, 
and he was yery much struck with the wretched 
appearance of the lad, and’ more so by his 
honesty. ' 

“All right, my poor fellow, I will keen your 
secret,” said he, giving him some money. ‘' But 
I must do something for you. Icould never think 
of letting you go unrewarded. I would not haye 
lost this watch for all the world, for it was a present 
from my uncle, who is now dead. Meet mo here 
to-night at seven o'clock, and you will come to 
my house. I shall see then what can be done for 
you.” 

“* All right, sir,” said Smut, ‘‘T’ll not fail.” 

_ A new light seemed to have commenced to shine 
in upon his dark and dismal existence. 

Mr. Drummond watched him till he disappeared 
from view and then muttered, ‘‘ What a strange 
little fellow and such a pitiful face; this will be 
something to tell Hmily.” 


Ii. 


When Smut reached home, he found his father 
reading the newspaper. He had his pipe in his 
mouth, and he was chuckling over something he 
had just read. He did not speak as Smut entered, 
so the lad knew that the watch had not been missed 
so far. Seating himself at the table, he cut some 
bread, and poured out some thick, muddy coffee, 
which formed his breakfast. Shortly aitter, old 
March rose, and, bidding Smut stay in till his re- 
turn, he went out. Ho returned in about half an 
hour’s time, and, gomg straight to the box, 
turned everything out upon the table. No watch ! 
He turned savagely. He seemed to sea guilt 
written on the lad’s face, and, kicking the box 
into a corner, seized a large knife which was on 
the table, and rushed upon the lad. He was 
shaking with passion, and Smut could see that the 
knife quivered in the air. ‘‘ Where’s the watch ?”’ 
he yelled. ‘‘Speak out, boy! Speak, for your 
life! Quick!” 

The old villain stood holding the knife in the 
air, and listened to Smut’s concocted story, of how 
a gentleman called and demanded the watch, and 
he finished by saying, and looking his father straight 
in the face, 

“The gent said, if I did not hand over the 
watch instantly, he would put the police on, and 
they would soon get 1t, and many others which he 
says you have.” 

The knife dropped upon the floor. The old man 
fell into a chair, pale andtrembling. He remained 
sitting, his eyes fixed yacantly on the wall. They, 
no doubt, saw the prison and all its horrors, 
judging from their expression. 

Suddenly, rousing himself, he muttered in a 
hoarse voice, ‘‘ You did quite right, my lad. I 
would have done the same myself. Did he say he 
would come back ?” 

“Oh, no; he got his property, and he is 
satisfied.” 

The old man heaved a deep sigh, he seemed to 
see dark clouds threatening in the distance. 

* * * * * 


Shortly before seyen, Smut was at his old post in 
the market; soon after he was joined by Mr. 
Drummond. 

‘*T see I can depend upon you,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
we won't standin thecold. Come, I'll lead you to 
my house.” 

They left the town behind them just as darkness 
setin. After a quarter of an hour’s quick walking 
they came to a dark road, overshadowed by large 
trees. At the end of this road was the 
house. Poor Smut was amazed at all the fine 
things he saw and tasted, and he was soon quite at 
ease with his kind host. He little knew how soon 
his happiness would be shrouded in gloom. 

After they had eaten, they went into the boudoir, 
where Mr. Drummond’s wife and little girl were 
seated before the fire. 
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“Emily,” said Mr. Drummond, ‘‘this is the 
little fellow who restored my watch to me.” — 

The lady rose, and shaking his hand, said, “I 
am as pleased as my husband that he has again 
secured his watch. Emma, darling, come and 
thank the little boy for his goodness.” 

“*T won’t,” cried the spoilt child. 

“Why, pet?” J 

“Because he’s ugly and ragged, I don’t like 
him.” 

Putting her finger into her mouth, after the 
manner of spoilt children, she began to cry. 

Poor Smut had turned very pale at these words, 
and Mr. Drummond noticed he had felt them 
keenly. ' 

Soon after he left the splendour to return to his 
wretched abode, 

To see him returning one would say he had 
received asevere shock. He looked straight ahead. 
He often stumbled, but all he heard was the cruel 
words of the little girl ringing in his ears. 

Tho gun was almost darkened by black clouds. 


TV. 

When he reached home he found his father and 
Luke Barnes engaged in close conversation. ‘They 
both eyed him curiously, and Luke Barnes cried, 
“How dy’e like the gentry ?”’ A : 

‘‘What gentry P” said Smut, quietly, trying to 
eyade the question. 

His father leapt up, and seizing him by the arm, 
he hissed through his clenched teeth, ‘* You needn't 
come the innocent with us. You were watched! 
You were followed.” He stopped, breathing hard 
and scowling at the lad. He yelled, ‘‘Since that 


story of the watch I’ve had you dogged, 
watched !” 

“Shut up!” cried Luke, breaking in. ‘“‘ I’ve 
got an idea.” 


The old man glared at him for an instant. He 
seemed to comprehend, for, going to the door, he 
locked it, putting the key into his pocket. They 
retired to the corner of the room, and whispered 
together for afew seconds. They seemed to under- 
stand each other thoroughly, for when the old man 
turned he rubbed his bony hands together, and a 
cadaverous smile played round his thin lips. 

** Come here!” roared Luke to Smut. 

He obeyed. 

“Ts this gent rich ?” 

“*T don’t know, I was only in one room.” 

“Well! has he any plate?” 

“‘T didn’t see any.” 

The ruffian turned away with an oath. Old 
March bent over him and whispered. ‘‘ Don’t. be 
put off! Look at the size of the house. He must 
be rich. The chance shouldn’t be missed.” 

The other sat thinking for a moment, then rising 
suddenly, he yelled: ‘‘ I’m game for the job, but 
you and the lad comes, mind!” 

“Very good,” replied the old man. ‘But not 
so loud in future; walls have ears, sometimes.” 

Opening a drawer he drew out two crape masks, 
two short heayy clubs, anda few strange-looking 
tools. ‘‘ Better not take barkers,” he whispered. 
‘Too much noise!” 

And now, Smut, almost fainting with terror, saw 
that robbery, if not murder, was their object. A 
mist came before his eyes, and he sank upon his 
knees. 

“‘Oh, for God’s sake do not make me steal!’ he 
cried. ‘*‘Oh, haye mercy and don’t make me rob 
him who has been go kind!” 

Luke rushed forward, and placing his hand over 
the boy’s mouth, he muttered: ‘‘Say another word 
and J’ll let you have a clip with this.” He 
brandished a clubin the air. Smut rose, white and 
trembling, expecting every moment would be his 

ast. 


Midnight was striking when they found them- 
selyes outside Mr. Drummond’s house. The sky 
looked dull and stormy. There appeared to be no 
one stirring in the house, for the windows were all 
dark. Mounting the wall they lowered themselves 
into the garden. They stealthily crossed the lawn, 
Smutin the centre. He had said to himself, ‘ Can 
I not go with them and warn my kind friends?” 


Having come to this conclusion, he had gone 
quietly. Luke knelt on the step, and taking one 
of the tools from his pocket, he commenced on the 
lock. The door swung open! ‘‘ One of the easiest 
I ever opened,” he whispered. They entered. When 
half-way along the lobby {Smut stumbled over a 
chair, andin order to save himself he clutched at a 
small table, bringing it to the floor with a crash. 

“‘Ourse you, for a blundering idiot!” hissed 
Luke. Orouching in a corner, they listened. All 
was quiet. They mounted the carpeted stairs with- 
out the least noise. They had just reached the top 
of the first flight when old March whispered: ‘‘ Did 
you not hear? Footsteps!” 

A door opened at the other end of the landing, 
and a tall, half-dressed figure could be discerned. 
‘‘Who’s that?” it said. No reply. Old March 
gripped. his club tightly and stepped forward. The 
sharp click of a revolver was heard, followed by the 
report. A heavy fall. Footsteps thundered down 
the stairs. Mr. Drummond, revolver in hand, 
rushed to the small window that overlooked the 
gardens. ‘Two figures rushed across the lawn. One 
almost flung the other over the wall, and clamber- 
ing over himself, they disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

‘‘Burglars!” ejaculated Mr. Drummond. ‘‘ But 
whom haye we here?” A servant tremblingly 
brought a light. Lying there was poor Smut, pale 
and bleeding ! 

He had flung himself before his father, and had 
receiyed the bullet in his right shoulder. 

* * * * * 

Time : 7 a.m., the morning after the attempted 
burglary. Ina small room in Mr. Drummond’s 
house lies poor Smut. Standing on the mat before 
the fire is Mr. Drummond and the doctor. 

‘He'll soon be all right. I have extracted the 
bullet,” said the latter. ‘‘ With quietness and 
strengthening food we'll haye him up in three 
weeks. But you said that you knew this little 
fellow before this happened,” he continued. ‘‘ Tell 
me his history.” 

They imagined their patient was asleep. 

Mr. Drummond told the doctor all he knew 
about the lad. ‘‘Isaw the men last night who 
brought him here. One is his——” 

A weak, trembling voice from the bed cried, 
‘* Sir, for my sake, and for——” Poor Smut had 
fainted ! 

When he was restored to consciousness, the 
doctor seemed to understand. Simply shaking 
hands with Mr. Drummond, he said: ‘‘I’ll see 
your little patient again to-morrow.” 

He went out. 


» —es 


Vv. 


Three months have slipped away, and Smut is 
up and well again. He has refused the kind offer 
of Mr. Drummond to make his house his home. 
And yet he has not returned to his fathor’s house. 
He lives with an aged widow, whohas in a way 
adopted him, and she receives regularly a sum ef 
money from Mr. Drummond for Smut’s clothing 
and education. 

He is not often in Mr. Drummond’s house, for 
he has never forgotten little Emma’s unkind words ; 
but his chief delight is to wander round about the 
house at all times. He cannot explain, but some 
thing seems to draw him towards it. 

The sun shines with splendour ! 

* * * * * 

A fine summer evening. Darkness is just 
settling down upon the land as Mrs. Drummond 
leaves her home and slowly wanders along the lane 
to meet her husband. She is just at the darkest 
and narrowest part of the lane, when suddenly a 
dark figure stands before her, and a rough voice 
growls out, ‘‘ Where’s the lad?” 

‘What lad? Who are you? What do you 
want with me?” cried the lady, stepping away 
from him, 

‘“You know what I mean!” yelled the fellow. 
‘“‘Smut, who was shot in your house, curse you!” 
He rushed forward and seized her by the arm. 
oe is he ? I say. Everything’s gone wrong 
wl ho 89 a 


‘Stand aside, you villain!” cried a tremulous 
voice from the darkness. Someons darted across 
the road and flung himself upon the ruffian. The 
attack was so sudden and unexpected that the 
shock sent the fellow flying on his back, his assail- 
ant on top of him, 

** What! Smut! By——” yelled Luke Barnes, 
for it was he, mad with passion. ‘‘ You’ve spoilt me 
once too often.” 

A knife gleamed foraninstantand then descended. 

PoorSmutrolledover. Themanrose. Footstepswere 
heard coming along the hard road. He leapt over 
the hedge and disappeared. 
__ Mrs. Drummond ran up the road and fell into 
the arms of her husband. She could not speak; 
she dragged him to the spot where Smut lay. ‘‘ He 
was so brave,” she moaned, ‘‘and they have killed 
him!” Mr. Drummond knelt and raised Smut’s 
head. His eyes opened. ‘‘Are you much hurt, 
my brave fellow ?” 

“Don’t move mo, sir, I amdying!” He lay 
still. The lady was crying. Suddenly the dying 
boy raised himself. ‘‘Sir,” he said faintly, “you 
will promise me this last request I haye to—to 
make ?” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Drummond, huskily. 

‘‘Do not denounce my father, or the man who 
has done mo this injury.” 

He lay still. The lady sobbed on. 

Suddenly he looked up. ‘‘ Your little girl—sir, 
tell her I—forgive—her for—hor unkind words.” 

‘““Ah! Do you hear? How sweet!” He 
stretched forth his arms, his lips formed the one 
word ‘‘mother.” He fell back. Little Smut was 
dead ! 

The sun sank down, and all was dark. - 

* * * * * 

Seven years have gone, and time has wrought 

some changes. 


Not long after Smut’s death his father’s body 


was found in the river, and Luke Barnes was hanged 
for another murder. 


Mr. Drummond, his wife, and their daughter 


imma still livein the same house. Hmma has 
grown into a beautiful girl of fourteen years. 


Every year, on the anniversary of Smut’s death, 
she might be seen going into the cemetery gates, — 


along the gravelled path, and by the ivy-covyered 
wing of the church, and in among the graves she 
stops. She kneels down before a small mound and 
remains thus for a long time; then she bends over 
and kisses the ground, kisses it again and again; 
then she rises and goes quietly away. 


She says it is her love for him who died to saye — 


her mother. 

On the stone at the head of the grave are cut 
these words :— 

Here lies 
TimorHy Marcu, 
Died 15 May, 18—. 
Aged 13 years. , 
“No greater love could be found than his, 
He gave his life to save another,” 


ne 


Caller: ‘‘Is Mrs. Brownston at home?” . 


Servant: ‘‘Yes’m. She'll be at home all the — 


evening. It’s my night out.” 


aaesmm reo 


Maddox (waking from a nap): ‘‘I must haye — 


been sound asleep.” 
Gazzam (who had been annoyed by Maddox’s 
snoring): ‘‘ You were. I heard the sound.” — 


ee 


Miss Plumleigh (choking) : “Oh, Mr. Dudekin ! 


I—I really think I’ve swallowed a dreadful fly ! 
What shall I do?” 


Dudekin : “‘ Deah girl, better swallow some fly- 


papah.” 

—:0:_—— es 
_ Matron: ‘‘ You appear to be very fond of your 
little playmate. It is pleasant to see such love 
among children.’ eG 


spend,” 
oe | ; 


The Bigger One: “Yes'm; he’s got a ponny to | iy 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Fee 


IN THE RING. 


HOW CIRCUS RIDERS ARE TRAINED. 


Training women and men to ride bare back in 
the circus arena is a business. The casual observer 
has little idea of the patience and fearlessness and 
hours of hard unceasing labour that a rider in the 
circus arena must go through before proficiency 18 
attained. 

The other day the writer spent several hours 
watching the exercises and noting the peculiarities 
of the training at a big training school in the Mid- 
lands. An old circus man and yeteran four-horse 


rider is at present in charge of the establishment, 


and spends eight hours every day in practising the 
candidates for excellence in the sawdust arena. 
The building for the school is of brick, two ‘stories 
high. Itis a barn-like structure, with an office 
and a room which serves as a dressing-room for 
the women as well as a storeroom for various kinds 
of bridles, bits, and horse medicine. Beside the 
office are seyeral newly-painted circus waggons, 
and opposite twelve valuable horses stand 
in their stalls. Trusses of hay are piled up 
all around, and in the rear of the building is 
the ring, which is 42 feet in diameter. A horse 
going around it forty-four times would cover a 
mile. Formerly a board ring was used, and 


BROKEN WRISTS, FRACTURED LEGS, AND DISLOCATED 
ARMS 


were the too frequent result. There arein the 
ring from 8 to 12 inches of sand and sawdust. The 
ring is consequently soft, and yet springy, and 
absolutely free from dust. 

In the centre of the ring is a 6 inch pole 
reaching to a strong joist. This pole revolves, 
and at a distance of 12 feet from the ground, 
has an arm extending to the circumference of the 
ring. To this arm are attached two pulleys, and 
over them runs a rope, one end of which is 
attached to a ring at the rider’s back and the other 
end of which the trainer holds tightly wound 
around his left hand, while in his mght hand he 
holds a long whip, which, as the horse lags, he 
snaps with a crack, to let the animal know that 
business is meant. 

The machine or contrivance is known as a 
‘“‘mechanic,” and its object is to prevent the 
learner from falling. There is a wide strap, which 
the new riders fasten around their waists or under 
the shoulders, in the back of which is an iron ring. 
In case of falling or slipping the rider is held up, 
while the horse passes on. For women, however, 
the arrangement is more complicated. Two straps 
pass oyer the shoulders, and the ring is set at the 

ack of the neck, attached to a strap running 
from the waistband, the rope that runs over tho 
pulleys and into the trainer’s hands 


HOLDING THE LEARNER IN CASE'OF A FALL 


erect in the air, her feet dangling and the horse 
passing from under her. The trainer continually 
moyes around the pole with the horse, watching 
every motion of the animal’s head and every 
swish of the long tail, as when the ears go back 
and the tail swishes the animal is going to kick, 
and he is at once spoken to and held up. Thus 
if a horse is going to kick, which the trainer at 
once knows, he can reverse the mechanic and 
hold the rider aloft in the air completely out of 
danger. 

The first horse that came into the ring was a 
six-year-old gelding of Arabian breed, which 
had never been before an assemblage and was a 
stranger to the plaudits of the arena. He had 
on a biting machine, consisting of a wide girdle 
over the back just behind the shoulders, in which 
were the hand pieces to assist the rider in vaultin 
on and off. An indiarubber bit was used, an 
the curb held the horse’s head in a firm and 
graceful attitude. — 

“The horse had been a kicker,” said the rider, 


who was practising his business, a stout built, 


athletic young man of 28, clad in a pair of trousers, 
woollen shirt, and in his stockinged feet. He 
vaulted to the nag’s broad back; the animal cantered 
around the ring. Then the rider got on his knees, 
next stood upright balancing himself on tho horse’s 
back, while with his left hand he held the cord that 
ran over the pulleys of the mechanic. 


NOW ON ONE FOOT, NOW ON THE OTHER, 


he danced back and forth with the motion of the 
horse, while in his right hand he held the reins. 
All the time he spoke to the horse: ‘‘ Good boy ! 
good boy! good man!” The young man was an 
expert rider, and had been two years in the ring. 
He was as much at home on the horse’s back as 
most people are on terra firma. Half an hour's 
practice sufficed for this horse. 

A compactly-built, gracefully formed woman, 
clad in grey flannel skirt to her knees, grey flannel 
knee-breeches, and striped blue stockings, next 
entered the arena. Her feet were encased in 
slippers, and she wore a tight-fitting jackét. She 
was also an expert rider, and perfectly at home on 
the horse. She stood on one foot, then on both, 
walking backward and forward on tho horse's 
broad back as easily and as gracefully as though on 
a parlour carpet. She stood perfectly erect, then 
jumped up eighteen inches or two foet, alighting 
steadily on the horse’s back; then turned with 
her face to the horse’s tail, and at last came down 
in a finish. The horse was of Norman breed, with 
back very broad. esting for perhapsfive minutes, 
the horse slowly walking round the ring, she 
chatted with the ringmaster and then started in 
again. lor a time she sat upon the horse, working 
her body all over his back and accustoming the 
animal to every change of position. This horse is 
called John, and is valued at £300. 


A PLUMP YOUNG WOMAN OF EIGHTEEN YEARS, 


who formerly worked on the trapeze, was next. 
Sho had only been riding four days, and was train- 
ing for the hurdle races and the mock Roman 
chariot races. She seemed perfectly fearless, and 
mounted with the aid of an attendant, and in a 
jiffy was up and off. She was training to do 
the vaulting act, where the horse leaps over a bar 
gate or a hurdle, and the rider dismounts and 
vaults on again after the horse has cleared the 
hurdle. 

‘‘Now, down shouted the trainer, after she 
had ridden around several times. Grasping the 
handles around the surcingle, she gracefully leaped 
to the ground, and the trainer, gently pulling the 
rope that was attached to the ring at the back of her 
neck, she vaulted back again. ‘his was repeated 
until she at last vaulted without the aid of the rope. 
The exercise was violent, and her cheeks glowed 
with a flush of health, giving a roseate tint to her 
fair complexion that would have put to the blush 
any painted stage beauty that ever trod the 
boards. The horse kept on, the trainer cracked 
his whip, the rings and chains rattled and cracked, 
the horse puffed and panted, and the young lady 
rose to her knees, and then on both feet. ‘‘ Bear 
on your toes!” shouted the teacher. Crack went 
the whip. ‘‘ Walk up and down!” ‘All over 
the horse!” ‘Well done!’’ ‘Toes down!” 
‘*Outside shoulder in more!” ‘‘Stay there!” 
‘*Watch your toes!” were the quick, short orders 
that came in rapid succession between the cracks of 
the whip and pants of the horse. 

‘* My kneos are giving way,” at last she said. 

“All right; come down,” and the lady was 
seated on the horse’s back. Such was the girl 
who enters the arena next season as a hurdle rider, 
and pockets her snug little salary of £6 a week. 


‘THE HARDEST THING TO TEACH THE LADIES,” 


said the trainer, ‘(is jumping on the horse— 
dancing on him. There is also a good deal of 


1? 


trouble in teaching beginners their proper 
positions. You see, they must stand erect. My 
method is to first teach all pupils to stand 


correctly on the horse. What is to stand correctly ? 
When the head is erect, heels together, knees 
straight and toes out, the right shoulder turned in 
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me 


facing the horse. They must get the spring from 
the ball of the foot, and not from the knees. The 
tendency is to ride on the heel, and that is what we 
have to overcome in all new riders. That is why 
you hear me continually shouting: ‘Keep your 
toes into the horse.’ When alady first begins to 
ride the tendency is to crouch, ag \if to grab the 
horse by the mane, and all that has to be over- 
come.” ' 

The five minutes’ rest being over, the young 
lady signified her willingness to finish out her half- 
hour, and the horse broke into the orthodox stride. 
This differs from the canter, in that both the 
inside feet of the horse—that is, the fore and hind 
foot toward the ringmaster—are in the air at once, 
while every muscle in the horse’s body seems to be 
in motion. As she stood up, holding the rope in 
her left hand and the reins in her right, whisking 
around the ring, now on one foot, now on the other, 
the trainer kept shouting in a melodious mono- 
tone: ‘‘ Keep on your toes.” ‘‘Keep on your 
toes.” ‘‘ Walk all around on ’em.” Don’t lean 
back on ’em.” ‘‘Stand up straight.” ‘‘ That’s 
good.” ‘‘ Hold on to your skirt.’’ ‘‘ There, take 
hold of the rope.” ‘‘ Pull up your rein.” ‘‘ Balance 
yourself.” 

Suddenly a shp was made, but not a fall. The 
trainer quickly pulled the cord, and dangling in 
the air perfectly unconcerned the lady hung, while 
the horse cantered unconcernedly on. It was the 
work of a moment to let her easily down into the 
ring, and as the horse came around 


SHE VAULTED ON TO HIS BACK AGAIN. 


“She is going to make a great rider,” remarked 
the trainer, ‘‘for she has not the slightest fear of 
the horse,” and after her ride was over she repaired 
to the dregsing- room and soon came out in a blue 
dress, and, joining her teacher at the pole, walked 
around by his side, watching every order and 
studying the horse’s motions as the other riders 
went through their exercises. 

Then came a man training as a four-horse rider, 
clad in stockingette tights and a red jockey cap. 
His horse was a half-brother to an Arabian horse. 
He rode around several times barebacked, and then 
moved all over the animal's back so that no amount 
of tickling would make him kick, saying all the 
time: ‘‘ Steady, boy.”” Then he stood up, jumped 
up and down and turned about with his face to the 
animal’s tail. He was a splendid specimen of a 
man physically—muscular and agile, tall, with no 
surplus flesh, his motions graceful, self-possessed 
and easy. 

The horses at the training quarters include a 
jumping horse, who jumps over seven horses, 
and is so well-trained and easily handled that a 
lady manageshim. There aro four Norman horses, 
with broad backs, large and strong limbed, per- 
fectly gentle and tractable, and all white or 
dapple grey, and several other horses from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, all specially trained 
for their work. 

_—@ @>—_-—— 


Mrs. Yerger: ‘‘ Johnny, what became of the 
apples Mrs. Peterby gave you for me yesterday ?” 

Johnny: ‘‘ You see, they were too sour for 
you, ma, so I put sugar on them and ate them 
myself,” 


——:0:—-— 


Tory ARE HEnaacep Now. — Miss Smooth :. 
‘‘ That flower on your coat is a bachelor’s button, 
is it not, Mr. Allaine ?” 

Mr. A.: ‘‘ Yes, Miss Smooth; why do you 
ask P” 

Miss Smooth: ‘‘I was wondering if I touched 
the button would you do the rest ?” 


gee 


Mr. De Smyth: ‘‘My darling, my own, unless 
you consent to wed me, I shall end my miserable 
existence by blowing out my brains with a 
revolver !”’ 

Miss De Pyth: ‘‘I didn’t know you had any.” 

Mr. De Smyth: ‘‘ Yes; I bought a six-shooter 
to-day.” 

Miss De Pyth: ‘‘I didn’t mean the revolver.” 
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~— The Race for GHealth. 


CHAPTER LXXITI. 
MAN PROPOSES, BUT HEAVEN DISPOSES, 


2 HE solitary life to which the imprison- 
ment of his wife had condemned him 
began to grow extremely irksome to 
Ned Cantor; the old tower appeared 
more gloomy and lonely than ever. 
Since his adventure at Moretown Abbey he had 
become thoughtful and superstitious. After nightfall 
he scarcely ever ventured from the lower room ; the 
deep shadows cast by the lamp upon the walls startled 
him—he fancied that he heard voices wailing round 
the building—listened as men listen who have a 
weight of guilt upon their conscience, 

“Ourse the place!” he muttered ; “it is only fit 
for owls and bats to roost in. I havea great mind to 
leave it.” 5 

The question was how to dispose of his prisoner— 
at times he thought of liberating her, and taking her 
with him ; but he felt that he had sinned against the 
victim of his brutal temper pastall forgiveness. The 
dread of her leaving him and placing herself under 
the protection of Lady Sinclair alone restrained him— 
the thought of their being reunited was galling to the 
disappointed felon. 

“Tt's all Meg’s fault,’ he considered; “had she 
married the man I had chosen for her husband we 
might have been happy together. Frank would not 
have despised me as this old fool of a baronet does.” 

He was mistaken—the young farmer had as nice a 
sense of honour as Sir Cuthbert himself. 

It was at once a relief anda source of embarrass- 
ment to Ned, when a letter arrived from Quirk, re- 
questing his appearance in London on the eighteenth 
of the month, and agreeing to his terms for the sup- 
pression of the letters from the unfortunate George 
Stanley to his wife. The old lawyer was too ’cute not 
to foresee the influence which the reading of them in 
Court might exercise upon the minds of the jury. 

Ned’s embarrassment arose from the difficulty of 
disposing of Mabel. 

After’ revolving in his mind various means, he at 
last decided there was no other way of getting over 
the embarrassment than by leaving her in the cold, 
damp cell to which for several weeks she had been con- 
fined. 

Having no wish to commit actual murder—for Ned 
was too prudent for that—he walked the following 
morning to the village, and purchased a large quantity 
of provisions, with the intention of conveying them, 
together with a barrel of water and a supply of oil, to 
the prisoner, 

“T shan’t be more than a week!” he considered, as 
he arranged the various articles in the lower room, 
previous to removing them to the cell; “ they will last 
that time, or a day or two longer.” ; 

What during that week was to become of the woman 
whom he had sworn at the altar to love and to protect, 
was a question the ruffian never once asked himself, 
He had won Mabel from several suitors—she had con- 
fided her happiness and person to his guardianship— 
endured poverty with him, not only without repining, 
but cheerfully ; but because she could not bring her 
heart and mind to welcome shame, Ned hated her— 
hated her for the superiority which her virtue gave 
her over him—for the love which the child he had 
once so idolised bore her meek and suffering parent. 

He resented the affection of Margaret for her 
mother as bitterly as if it had been the cause of 
We) disgust and terror she had expressed towards 

im, 

Whilst pondering on his final arrangements, the 
convict was disturbed by another visit from Frank 
Hazleton, whose questions after Mabel sometimes 
became so embarrassing that he knew not what to 
answer. : 

“Your wife returned?” inquired his 
glancing at the array of provisions. 

“No!” replied Ned, drily ; “she is too well-pleased, 
I suppose, with her fine friends to think of her hus- 
band.” 

“You expect visitors, then?” 

“Neyer mind whom I expect!” said the convict, 
evidently annoyed at the pertinacity of Frank; “I 
am unsettled—this living alone does not suit me, I 
am a domesticated man, and like to see my wife at my 
fireside.” 

Little did the young farmer imagine that the wife 
whose absence the hypocrite affected to regret had for 
many days been the inmate of a foul and loathsome 


visitor, 


cell, within a few yards of the spot where they were 
conversing. 

“Very natural!” he observed. “ If Bell only leaves 
me for a day, I feel miserable—and the absence of a 
sister is not felt like a wife's.” 

Ned muttered an inarticulate assent, 

Although Frank Hazleton had seen but little of the 
world, he possessed great natural shrewdness, The 
uneasiness of the master of Bordercleugh did not 
escape him ; he felt there was something wrong, and 
he resolved to keep a closer eye upon his mysterious 
neighbour than he hud hitherto done. 

After some desultory chat respecting the markets, 
and the usual gossip of a country place, to the great 
relief of Ned, his visitor took his leave, 

“Thank Heaven, he is gone !” muttered the convict, 
carefully bolting the door of the old tower after him ; 
“T will admit no more intruders, I have had enough 
for one day.” 

So saying, he lit the lamp, and commenced his task 
of conveying the provisions to his prisoner. 

Mabel was sleeping calmly in her cell when her 
husband entered, As the light streamed upon her 
pale, death-like features, Ned could not help com- 
paring her with the blooming girl who had accom- 
panied him to the altar, and something like a pang of 
remorse shot through hisiron heart. : 

“This place is infernally cold,’ he thought, “and 
damp !” and he resolved that, since he was compelled 
to leave her in that state, he would bring down one of 
the beds—a luxury which for several days his victim 
had been deprived of. “I can’t understand it!” he 
muttered; “an obstinate fool, to endure all this, 
when a word would have saved her,” 

But that word,Mabel would have died rather than 
have spoken. 

The light of the lamp caused Mabel to awake from 
her sleep. She shuddered when she beheld her 
brutal gaoler, and silently addressed a prayer to 
Heaven for strength to bear the fresh trials which she 
feared awaited her, 

“Are you come, Ned, to complete your work of 
cruelty?” she asked—“ to murder the wife you once 
loved—the mother of your child ?”’ 

“Murder!” repeated the ruffian. ‘What has 
put that into your head? Do I look like a mur- 
derer?” 

The captive remained silent. 

“No, no,” he continued ; “I know a trick better 
than that. Iam about to quit home for a few days— 
a week maybe ; so I’ve brought you as much food as 
will last till I return.” 

* [shall be dead before then,” answered the woman, 
with a suppressed groan, “or worse—mad. Alone in 
this hideous place—no human voice to break the 
silence! Be merciful, Ned, and kill me—kill me at 
once.” 

“T tell you, no!” replied the tyrant; “I don’t 
intend to swing for you. If you are tired of being 
here you have only to say the word—tell me where 
the papers are, and you may return with re the next 
minute,” 

“Never!” said his wife firmly. “I will trust to 
Heaven rather than to your promise.” 

‘““ As you please,” observed her husband in a dogged 
tone ; “ 1’m not going to beg and pray or beat you any 
more. If you die,” he added, pointing to the pro- 
visions, “it won’t be for want of food ; if yougo mad, 
howl as loud as you may, no one will hear you here.” 

“Heaven will hear me!” exclaimed Mabel with a 
look of pious resignation ; “and the dead will watch 
over me. I have seen her, Ned—seen my dear young 
mistress—her face no longer pale and thin, but fresh 
with the roses of eternal youth,” 

“You have seen her,” repeated her husband, turning 
very pale, for he remembered the singular apparition 
which had scared him at Moretown Abbey, and it re- 
awakened his superstitious terrors—‘‘ where? ” 

“In my dreams, Ned,” said his wife, passing her hand 
over her damp brow as if to collect her scattered 
thoughts ; “at least I fancy that it must have been in 
my sleep—but Heaven knows.” 

Somewhat reassured by this explanation, the con- 
vict left the cell, the door of which he fastened with a 
heavy bolt on the outside, and reascended to his own 
room, where he occupied himself during the rest of 
the day in preparing for his journey to London. 

Determined not to sleep another night in Border- 
cleugh, he started that same evening by the mail 
for Newcastle. For several miles he rode alone, being 
the only inside passenger. He had no other companion 
than his evil thoughts—and they were anything but 
agreeable. If he tried to sleep, the pale image of 
Mabel in her prison disturbed him; and when he 
awoke, so strong was the illusion, that he-fancied he 


could see her dark eyes gazing on his reproachfully 
through the windows of the coach. . 

It was a great relief to Ned when an additional 
passenger got into the coach, half-way between 
Bordercleugh and Fulton. The convict thenslept 
soundly, t ; 

Although Frank Hazleton dearly loved his sister, 
and had few secrets from her, he had carefully avoided 
mentioning his suspicions of the conduct of Ned 
Cantor: he doubted her discretion. 4 

He had heard in the village of Ned’s departure, and 
was sitting the same evening moodily by the fire, re- 
volving in his mind whether he should at once pro- 
ceed to Bordercleugh or wait till morning, If seen to 
enter the mansion in the absence of its master, his 
visit might be misconstrued. 

“What are you thinking of, Frank?’ demanded his 
sister, who attributed his silence to a very different 
cause. 

“ Nothing, Bell,” he replied; “nothing.” 

“Then pray dismiss this nothing from your mind,” 
she answered, with a good-humoured smile, “and 
favour me with your conversation. I have twice told 
you that your tea was poured out, and you take as 
much notice of me asif I were your wife.” 

At the word “ wife” the young man sighed. 

“JT don’t think I shall ever marry, Bell,” he said, 
quitting his corner and drawing his chair towards the 
table, 

‘Indeed, Why not?” 

Before the young man could reply to her there was 
a knock at the door of the house, and one of the 
servants ushered into the little parlour, where the 
speakers were sitting, a tall, elegant young man, who 
announced himself as Charles Briancourt. 

Our readers will remember that such was now the 
name of Mary’s husband, . 

Apologising for his intrusion at such an hour, he 
presented a letter to Bell, which he said would ex- 
plain. the purport of his visit. 

With his usual hospitality, Frank Hazleton insisted 
upon his taking a seat and joining them at their tea. 
There was something so prepossessing in the manner 
as well as the appearance of his visitor, that the 
farmer already felt inclined to like him. The name 
of Briancourt, too, had attracted his attention: he 
recognised it as the name of the family in which Ned 
Cantor had told him his daughter had been brought 
up. 
“Frank,” said his sister, handing him the letter the 
instant she had read it, ‘itis from Lady Sinclair: 
she seems in great distress. I cannot make it out!” 
she added ; “I thought you told me her mother had 
gone to visit her,” 

“Cantor told me so,” . 

“He deceived you, then!” said Charles; “her 
daughter is in a state of the most fearful anxiety at 
not having heard from her: several of her letters 
have been returned.” ; 

Bell looked towards her brother as if to ask whether 
he understood or could explain the enigma. 

“T have been to the house,” continued their visitor, 
“and found it closed, At the inn in the village I 
heard that Mr. Cantor left last night for London. 
The disappointment is terrible to me, as, independent 
of the anxious desire I feel to carry back some intelli- 
gence of her mother to Lady Sinclair, it was most 
important that I should see her on my own account,” 

“Ts it anything connected with a lawsuit?” in- 
quired the farmer. 

POR. 

“Cantor, then, has gone to town on your affair, 
rely upon it,” answered Frank Hazleton; “he told 
one of his cronies at the Moretown Arms, who ex- 
pressed surprise at the suddenness of his departure, 
that he had been unexpectedly called upon as a witness 
in a most importunt case which was to be tried on the 
eighteenth.” 

“Then he is gone to assist my enemies!” ex- 
claimed Charles Briancourt, bitterly; “to break the 
heart of my young wife, whose happiness depends 
upon the issue of this trial—and has kept Mabel out 
of the way, who alone possesses the means to bafile 
their iniquitous scheme,” 

At these words, a light seemed to break upon the 
mind of the farmer: he understood it all—the supply 
of provisions—everything. 

“We will find her, sir!” he said ; “rely upon it, she 
is not far off. 

“Find who?” demanded Bell. 

‘‘Ned’s wife. What an idiot I have been!” 
replied her brother, ‘‘my winter in Edinburgh has 
indeed been thrown away—a child would have guessed 
it,’ is 

As briefly as possible the speaker explained to his 
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sister and their visitor his reasons for believing that 
Mabel was still at Bordercleugh: and the former, 
indignant at the idea of one of her own sex being 
treated like a prisoner by a worthless husband, 
insisted upon accompanying them at once to the old 
mansion. 

Charles warmly expressed his thanks. The little 
chaise in which the kind-hearted girl sometimes 
drove to market was ordered, and in less than an hour 
they all three left the farm, taking with them the 
means of procuring a light, and, if necessary. forcing 
the door of the old hunting-lodge at Bordercleugh. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
RFLEASE OF MABEL CANTOR—SHE IS TAKEN TO 
LONDON. 


When the little party, bound on their errand of 
benevolence, drew up in front of the old tower, they 
found not only the doors bnt the lower windows of 
the building so securely barred that they resisted 
every effort they could make to force an entrance. 
This was a terrible disappointment. To return to the 
village for assistance they well knew would be useless 
—for the inhabitants held the place in such super- 
stitious dread that not one of them would venture to 
approach it after nightfall. 

“We will not be balked!” exclaimed Frank 
Hazleton, who had entered heart and soul into the 
adyenture—to which, independent of the feelings of 
humanity, he was urged by the hope of rescuing the 
mother of Margaret, and recalling himself to her 
daughter’s mind. “Let us try the opposite side of the 
mansion—it is the oldest part of it.” 

All three proceeded in the direction he had pointed out. 

The north side of Bordercleugh was completely 
covered with ivy: it was the growth of ages, and in 
many places the stems of the ever-verdant parasite 
were sufficiently thick and so imbedded in the in- 
terstices of the wall, as to permit the weight of a man. 
The farmer, who was equally active and strong, re- 
solved by its assistance to climb to one of the upper 
windows, and if he succeeded in obtaining an entrance, 
todescend, open the shutters of the lower room, and 
admit his companions. It ,was an enterprise of no 
small danger—for not only was the height consider- 
able, but the spot selected was directly over the brow 


_ of the precipice on which the edifice had been built ; 


so that if his foot slipped, or the ivy yielded with his 
weight, the generous-hearted fellow ran the risk of 
being dashed to pieces as the reward of his humane 
attempt. 

Fortunately the night was too dark for Bell to per- 
ceive her brother’s danger. 

The only indication of Frank’s progress was by the 
rustling of the leaves and the whizzing flight of the 
numerous birds which had made their nests in the ivy 
and the holes of the old wall. Slowly he dragged 
himself up the perilous ascent, only pausing to take 
breath when he had discovered some secure footing or 
hold for his strong grasp. 

To his two companions the few minutes which 


‘followed his attempt seemed an age. 


Whilst in this state of suspense, the storm which had 
long threatened broke over the mansion. The thunder- 
peals were terrific, preceded, as usual, by the flashes of 
broad sheet-lightning, which for an instant illumined 
the sky for a considerable distance around. : 

In one respect the lightning was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Itenabled Frank to ascertain the exact 
position of the window, and direct his course accord- 
ingly. 

“Has he succeeded?” whispered the anxious Bell. 

Charles could scarcely answer, “not yet ! ” so anxious 
did he feel for the safety of her brother. 

“Would we had waited till the morning,” said the 
trembling girl ; “should anything happen, to——”’ 

Before she could complete the sentence, there was a 
heavy noise of a body falling, and the sound of the 
cracking of the shrubs, as it dashed down the 
precipice. 

Neither of the watchers could speak. Charles felt 
the cold perspiration standing upon his brow, and 
scarcely ventured to draw his breath, so overcome was 
he with horror. 

“Only a stone,” exclaimed a cheerful voice above 
them ; “allright, Bell, I have reached.the window.” 

The crash of broken glass which followed the 
assurance relieved the watchers from the deepest agony 
their young hearts had ever yet endured. 

“Keep to the wall,’ continued Frank, who had 


succeeded in obtaining an entrance, “and go round 


to the other side. I will soon admiit you.” 
Supporting his companion with one arm, Charles 
followed his direction, and soon reached the spot 


where they had left the chaise. They had not long to 
wait. The forcing back of a rusty bolt was heard, 
and the shutters of the lower room were thrown open 
by the farmer. 

Before commencing the search, Frank insisted upon 
placing the pony and chaise under shelter, He fore- 
saw the probability of being obliged to pass the night 
at Bordercleugh, and was anxious that the patient 
animal should not suffer. 

Returning by the window, he carefully closed the 
shutter, and, lighting the lamps they had brought 
with them, all three started upon their errand of 
mercy. 

Upon entering the sleeping-room of Ned Cantor, 
the first thing that struck them was the state of the 
bed. Everything but the mattress had been removed. 

“Tt is evident,” said Charles, “ that she is not 
here!” 

“We will find her yet,” replied Frank, in a hope- 
ful tone; “it is a queer old place, Bordercleugh is 
not to be searched in an hour.” 

Thus encouraged, they recommenced their search 
with renewed hope. 

For four-and-twenty hours Mabel had endured the 
hideous solitude of her cell. True, she was no longer 
in darkness, but the pale rays of her lamp only served 
to make the horrors of the cold, damp vault the more 
apparent. 

Several times had she tried to shake the fastening of 
the iron-barred door, which stood like some jealous 
warder between herself and liberty. Its sullen echoes 
seemed to mock her efforts. 

At times the horrid thought that Ned would not 
return presented itself ; and death in its most fearful 
form—starvation—stared herin the face. Atsuch times 
she would eagerly count the loaves her gaoler had 
left, and ask how long it would be possible to pro- 
long existence by eking out the scanty supply. 

“() God!” she exclaimed, yielding to her despair, 
“why are Thy thunders still? Do not desert me in 
my misery—let me behold and bless my child—right 
the orphan cruel men would wrong—then take Thy 
careworn servant to Thy rest!” 

The loud peal of thunder which startled Charles and 
Bell was heard by the poor captive. 

“He hears me!” she continued, in excitement ; 
“His red right arm is bared. Forgive my murmurings 
—my impious prayer—teach these trembling lips to 
breathe the words they lisped in childhood.” 

Sinking on her knees, she prayed long and fervently. 
Asthe words of resignation escaped her, the balm of 
hope infused itself into her soul. She felt that even 
were she buried beneath the ruins of her prison tower, 
the Hand she trusted could preserve her. 

It is astonishing how quickly the ears of those con- 
demned to solitude catch the slightest sound. Mabel, 
seated upon the floor of her prison, was in the act of 
breaking a portion of one of the loaves which Ned had 
left her: suddenly she raised her head—her heart 
beat violently. 

Starting from her position, she rushed eagerly 
towards the door, and placed her ear upon the ground. 
All again was silent. Still she continued to listen, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

“ Deceived |!” she sobbed ; ‘deceived again ! Hark ! 
there is a step—a human step—on the long, vaulted 
passage. Ned’s perhaps. No matter whose—even his 
presence would be welcome now.” 

Starting to her feet, she beat wildly against the 
door, and uttered piercing cries. Frank and his com- 
panions, who were on the point of giving up their 
search as hopeless, followed the direction of the 
voice. The captive heard a hand upon the bolt of the 
prison-door, and fell senseless with joy upon the earth. 

When restored to recollection she found herself in 
the upper part of the building, on her daughter’s bed, 
and Bell—the warm-hearted Bell—crying and watch- 
ing over her, . 

“Ts ita dream ?”she murmured, stretching out her 
hand and touching her, so that she might convince 
herself it was a being of flesh and blood—a loving, 
sympathising creature like herself—and not the vision 
of her excited imagination. 

“ Tt is no dream |” sobbed the pitying girl ; “‘ you are 
safe, quite safe—and shall quit the place the instant you 
can bear to be removed. Frank and a kind, good gentle- 
man, whom Lady Sinclair sent in search of you are 
below, to protect you, if necessary, from any further 
violence,” ' 

“ Bless them,” sobbed the liberated prisoner—‘“ bless 
them ! Wealth has not changed the heart of Margaret 
to her poor mother. I am strong !.” she added, making 
a feeble attempt to rise—‘quite strong! “Where is 
she? I asked but to live to bless her—to see her once 
again—and Heaven has heard my prayer. I can die 


tranquilly now. Had ! perished in that fearful 
place, I fear I could not have forgiven my—those who 
have persecuted me—and it is a sad thing to quit 
the world with resentment in the heart.” 

Bell noticed with admiration how carefully the 
sufferer abstained from naming her husband. Woman- 
like, true to the noble impulse of her sex, although 
love for her tyrant was extinct in her’crushed heart, the 
recollection that she once had loved him sealed her 
lips in silence : she might not forget, but never would 
she accuse him. 

Tt was not till a late hour the following morning 
that Frank Hazleton and Charles entered her chamber, 
Although still exceedingly weak, they found her calm 
and collected. A brief conversation with the former 
made known to her how necessary her presence was in 
London. : 

“ When 
quired. 

“On the eighteenth.” 

“And this is?” 

“The fourteenth,” answered Frank. 

Mabel counted on her fingers, ‘‘ One—two—three— 
four—four days! Then there is no time to lose, I 
will be there !” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed Charles Briancourt ; ‘it 
would be cruel—unmanly—for me, in your exhausted 
state, to dream of suchastep. Perish Broadlands!” 
he added ; “itis not the estate I am anxious for ; it wag 
the feelings of my wife I would have spared—the fame 
OL? 

““My dead mistress, the noble, kind, the murdered 
Clara, to whom I swore an oath. It must be kept. If 
you have any pity in your heart,” she continued, in a 
state of violent excitement, “take me to London, I 
shall die mad—mad—if you detain me here. We were 
children together. She forgot I was her servant— 
treated meas a friend—tried to instruct my uneulti- 
vated mind —confided in me. It is a debt of 
gratitude which life itself would but cheaply pay.” 

Charles looked at Frank, asif to ask his advice, 
He dared not trust his own heart to decide, The young 
farmer shook his head despondently. 

“Four days!” he said; ‘‘the time is too brief: to 
arrive in time, we must start immediately.” 

As these considerations passed in his mind, he felt 
that the risk would be too great. 

Bell possessed a decision of character rarely met 
with in one so young and inexperienced in the world. 
She saw that excitement and disappointment were 
far more likely to prove fatal to the speaker, in her 
present exhausted state, than the fatigue of a journey 
to London. 

“When must you start,” she asked, addressing 
Charles Briancourt, “in order to reach London on the 
day of trial?” 

The husband of Mary looked at his watch, and 
assured her that at the latest it would be necessary to 
leave Bordercleugh in six or seven hours. 

“Tet a carriage be here, thea, at the time you 
name,” said Bell ; ‘‘ when the mind is fixed on the 
rack of expectation, the body suffers with it. Relieve 
the first, and nature will often rally, even when driven 
to its last citadel.” 

“She is right!” exclaimed Frank ; “and we will 
accompany you.” 

Charles gave a reluctant assent. He felt that the 
responsibility of removing Mabel at such a time 
would rest upon himself. 

“Thanks—thanks |”? murmured the sufferer ; “you 
have saved me.” 

Gradually the fearful excitement, which had 
threatened such serious consequences, calmed down, 
and the speaker fell into a sleep so profound, that when 
the hour of departure arrived, the young farmer and 
Charles carried her in their arms to the carriage, in 
which the forethought of the former had caused a bed 
to be placed. 

Bell took her seat beside her. 

At the first motion of the vehicle Mabel opened her 
eyes, and gazed for an instant, with an uncertain air, 
around her. At last she recognised her companion, 
and a faint smile played over her wasted features. 

“ London;” she murmured ; “my child, bless you— 
bless you |” 

Ina few minutes she again fell into a deep sleep. 

(Lo be continued—Commenced in No. 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 


does it take place?” she faintly in- 


Notr.—The Counting Competition closes with this 
instalment of ‘The Race for Wealth.” All lists must 
reach the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C., on or before Saturday, the 
27th inst., the envelope to be marked “Serial Counting 
Competition,” 
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Mobing toith the Times. 


Her Masusry was proclaimed Empress of India 
fifteen years ago. 


PLP PLP LL LLL LILI yee 


In eight per cont. of the marriages one of the 
parties have been married before. 

A RECENT addition to the attractions to the 
insect house at the Zoological gardens is a land- 
crab. 


Str Arruur Suritvan has taken a villa at 
Turbie, near Monaco, for the rest of the season, 
and is working on a new opera. 


Ramway scuoors for children of railway 
employés are maintained by tho railway com- 
panies in India, at a very small expense to the 


pupils. 


OnE oF THE AMEER’S LATEST AOTS is to order 
that funeral expenses be cut down, because of a 
verse of the Koran which condemns prodigals to 
the lower world. 


Tre LANCASHIRE County AsyLuM at Prest- 
wich, with 2,300 patients, and Colney Hatch, in 
Middlesex, six miles north from London with 
accommodation for 2,250 patients, are the largest 


lunatic asylums in England. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ViENNA. — The Austrian 
Government has enlarged the boundaries of Vienna 
to such an extent that the metropolitan area is now 
half as large as London, twice as large as Paris, 
and threo times larger than Berlin. Yet Vienna 
has been declining in prosperity for years past. 


THE SMALLEST MAN IN THE WORLD is said to 
be a midget from Hol'and, 24 years of age, who 
calls himself ‘‘ Prince Mignon,” and who is exhibit- 
ing in Berlin. This little chap, is exactly 2 
feet high, and is a perfectly formed human being ; 
his performances as an acrobat are really wonder- 
ful. 


TURNING THE TaBLES.—Several waiters in 4 
Queensland hotel struck against a Chinese cook, 
and the proprietor discharged him, although he was 
very efficient. He was then employed by the local 
police, and the leader of the strikers was soon 
afterward arrested and sentenced to a brief term 
ofimprisonment. His chief duty was to chop wood 
for the Chinese cook. 

RAIN-MAKING AND ITS EFFECTS.—So violent is 
the concussion produced by the explosion of the 
combustibles sent up in tho balloons used in the 
rain - producing experiments in America, that 
although the explosion takes place at from 1,000 
to 8,000ft. from the earth’s surface, the earth 
seems to quake withthe shock. Were there houses 
in the vicinity of these experiments every pane 
of glass in them would probably be shattered. 

A Roya Toy WAREHOUSE.—Toys were showered 
upon the King of Spain last Christmas. They came 
from his grandmother at Paris, from his grand- 
mother at Vienna, from the Orleans family, irom 
grandees of Spain, from the corporations of the 
towns through which the Royal party passed last 
summer. All these good people literally bombarded 
his Majesty with esses of all shapes and sizes, 
crammed with toys of all sorts and descriptions. 

Srx Miniions STERLING FOR CHARITABLE PuR- 
POSES.—The total revenue of the charitable in- 
stitutions having their headquarters in London 
amounted last year to over s1x millions sterling— 
or, to be precise, £6,060,763. This total included 
£2,658 212 for home aad foreign missions ; 
£200,251 raised on behalf of the blind, deaf and 
dumb, incurables, and idiots; £655,790 for 
hospitals; £504,423 for pensions and relief of the 
aged; £750,000 for the Salvation Army, and 
£130,000 for the Darkest England Fund. 


Pi ot Pa 14 u sir Or: 


THUNDERSTORMS occurred on fifty-one days in 
1891. ‘ 

A rortyicHutT ago ‘‘ Punch” was quietly turned 
into a limited lability company. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is a great novel reader, and likes 
those with deep and fascinating plots and plenty of 
action. 


Tr cost a Glasgow waxworks proprietor 1s. per 
mile recently to convey alion by rail from London 
to Glasgow. 

Frrry per cent. of the books taken for porusal 
from the public libraries of Paris, London, and New 
York, are works of fiction. 


DEER must be very plentiful in the Scotch forests, 
as venison is offered for sale in Hdinburgh just 
now at 4d. perlb. This is quite as cheap as oat- 
meal. 


VENEZUELA HAS FIFTY-SIX HOLIDAYS every 
year. On these occasions the peopie close their 
shops and enjoy themselves in chicken fights and 
other tropical amusements. 

A PICTURE-COLLECTOR in Pesth a few months 
since bought for a few florins in a second-hand 
shop a small canvas, which proved to be a genuine 
Meissonier. It has just been sold in Paris for 
£30,000. 


1821 4 Bap Yuan.—tThe past year has been one 
of the worst business years ever known in Saxony. 
Over 40000 distress warrants were issued in 
Dresden alone—an increase of nearly 20 per cent., 
and the number of bailiffs has had to be consider- 
ably augmented. 


Lopemnes Ar A PENNY A Nicrr.-—Shelter is 
now provided for poor men at one penny per night 
at the Embankment Shelter of the Salvation 
Army, in Blackfriars-road (adjoining the South 
Metropolitan Temperance Hall), and the “Social 
Net,” Lisson-street, Edgware-road. If a man is 
without the penny, work is provided to cover the 
cost of shelter. 


SincLE AND DousiEe Linge Raiiways.—Of the 
14,119 miles of railway which are opened in 
England and Wales, 9,094 have double or more 
rails, and 5,025 single. In Scotland, however, 
the proportion is very different. There, of the 
3,162 miles 1,292 are double and 1,870 are single. 
And in Ireland the matter is much worse; there 
only 603 miles are double as against 2,189 singlo, 
out of a total of 2,792 miles. 


Taz ConsonipaAteD BuiAck Car ComPANy is 
the latest novelty in the way of the fur trade 
near Puget Sound. The company, regularly 
organised and chartered, is to make a business 
of raising black cats for their pelts or fur. An 
island is to be purchased, so that the cats cannot 
mingle with the other cats of surrounding 
regions, and there the black breed is to be per- 
petuated. These cats will live on fish, and thus 
the expense of running the big cat ranch will be 
reduced to the minimum. 


InL-DESERVED Honours.—The secretary and 
cashier of the Wiener Club, Vienna, most of whose 
members are millionaires, died some days ago, and 
as ho had no family and lived on the premises, 
was buried with every mark of reapect and esteem 
at the expense of the club. Touching letters ‘‘de 
faire part”? were sent to the members expressing 
the club’s regret at the death of a faithful servant, 
and almost all the members were present at the 
funeral services in St. Stephen’s, Vienna. On their 
return the committee opened the deceased secre- 
tary’s safes and drawers, and found that the man 
they had buried with so much sympathy and 
honour had been robbing them for a long time, 
and that they hed been defrauded of at least 20,000 
florins, 4 
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‘| reality several thousand islands, most of them, of © 


JAPAN has a fine fleot and an army of 150,000. 
men. 2 Pad we 


lj 


Tue Midland Railway Company own more 
horses than any railway company in London. 


_ Iy almost every school of the Mikado’s empire — 
it is the custom one day in the autumn to take the 
pupils out rabbit-hunting. te 
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THE Metropolitan Railway Companv has agreed 


to issue tickets over its system to all Volunteers at — 
a reduced fare ‘“‘ when going to drills.” : 


TuE Maharaja of Putiala has founded twelve — 
scholarships at the Punjab University in com- — 
memoration of the visit of the late Prince Albert — 
Victor. 7) 

THe Next Oxrorp AND CAMBRIDGE Boat — 
Race.—Although the formal challenge has not 
been issued, it is said that,the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race will take place on April 2. 
ra tide.will then be suitable at Putney at hali-past — 
our. 


Lorp Rossz’s Famous ALoz.—The Earl of — 
Rosse’s famous American aloe, which, on com- — 
pleting the hundredth year of its existence last — 
August, suddenly bloomed into flower and rose to — 
a height of 23 feet, has now further verified the © 
traditions of its species by dying and leaving seed- — 
lings springing up at its base. 


°Tue Horrest Rrecion on Eartu.— Careful — 
observation and comparisons made by scientific 
Americans prove that the hottest. region on earth is — 
on the south-western coast of Persia, where that 
country borders the gulf of the same name. Tho 
thermometer never falls below 100 degrees: at night, — 
and frequently runs up to 128 degrees in the — 
afternoon. i" 


A New THronE For GeRMANY.—The Emperor 
William has ordered a new throne to be con-— 
structed, of which the frame and decorations are to _ 
bo of pure gold, while the coverings and draperies 
will be of the richest purple velvet. The old 
throne of the Kings of Prussia was broken up 
after Jena, for the sake of the precious metals with — 
which it was adorned, and since that period their — 
ey nT have possessed only a couple of State © 
chairs. 


UNEXPLORED IsLANDS. — There are over 1,000 
islands under the flag of Japan, and in Georgian — 
Bay, the north extension of Lake Huren; where 
we find very few islands on the map, there are in © 


course, quite small. Itwas among these beautiful 
wooded little islands that the Huron Indians took 
refuge when they were assailed in 1649 by their — 
implacable foes, the Iroquois. Among the — 
labyrinthine channels the Iroquois could not 
successfully pursue them, and those who escaped 
to the islands saved themselves from the extermina- _ 
tion which befell their friends. 


THE HNCOURAGEMENT OF THRIFT IN SCHOOLS. © 
—A scheme for encouraging thrift in elementary 
schools has been adopted by the Post Office. It is 
found that in many elementary schools the require- 
ments do not justify the establishment of a penny — 
bank, and it is in such cases that the Post — 
Office now proposes to supply not only the familiar 
stamp-seving slips, but also a stock of stamps on ~ 
credit, which the masters or teachers can exchange ~ 
for the pence saved. Arrangements will then be 
made for a clerk from the local post-office to call — 
periodically to receive the stamp forms, when filled 
up, as deposits in the Post Office Sayings Bank, — 
either to new accounts or accounts already opened. — 


which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who | 
will forward ell particulars on receipt of a atermapea 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
last page but.one,: )) 9! 8, my 
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Moments bith the Latovers. 


‘ 

CVn IVINS INI NINS NIN INI NANI NS IO INI NY 
We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
mestions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
mquiry coupon accompany each question, All replies will be forwarded by 

Post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 

this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 


to the “ Legal Editors. 


any 
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A.M. B. has some yery troublesome lodgers, 
to whom she has given notice to quit, and they 
courteously reply, ‘‘they will go when it suits 
them.” We advise A.M.B. to apply to the 
neighbouring police-court for an ejectment 
summons without delay. 


‘VULCAN’? writes to ask us whether he incurs any 
liability under the following circumstances :—He 
has been appointed executor by the will of a 
friend who has house property. The directions con- 
tained in the will are that the property should be 
realised, and the proceeds divided between certain 

ersons mentioned by the testator in his will. 
There is, however, neither bequest nor devise in 
favour of the executor. It appears the testator has 
lately disposed. or is about to dispose, of his pro- 
perty, and fritter the money away for his own 
personal conyenience. As a will only speaks 
from the death of the person making it, 
‘*Vulcan ” is powerless to interfere, and 
therefore he is not responsible for the acts of 
the testator, which, of course, are beyond his con- 
trol. When the testator dies it will not be obliga- 
tory on “Vulcan” to accept the office of executor. 


A.§.—The fact that your rent is in arrear when 
you give your landlord notice of your intention to 
quit does not entitle your landlord to refuse to ac- 
cept it. If you are a yearly tenant, paying, as is 
customary, your rent on the usual quarter-day, and 
the tenancy commenced on the 25th of March, you 
will require to give your landlord six months’ 
notice previousto and expiring with the 25th of 
March in any year you may wish to leave. This 
tule applies unless you haye entered into an agree- 
ment with your landlord to the contrary. 


GREENGROCER.—No man can prevent his neigh- 
bour from vending articles of the same description 
as those which he himself is selling. There are of 
course methods by which a tradesman taking a 
shop can protect himself from the proximity of a 
pvah seller, by entering into an agreement with 
the owner of the adj Rising Brobesty; and with the 
outgoing tenant. This rule, however, does not 
apply to the case of a costermonger creating a 
nuisance outside a tradesman’s premises by causing 
an obstruction or annoyance, other than that 
mentioned above, and if the contumacious coster- 
monger still persists in his endeavours to create a 
nuisance, we advise you to apply to the justices 
in your district for a summons, the cost of which 
will be very small. 


J. P. H. obtains a judgment m the County 
Court against X. Y. Z., but before proceeding to 
instruct the bailiff to levy on his debtor’s goods, he 
hears that a bill of sale exists on them. On 
searching at the Bills of Sale Registry, it seems 
there is no record of any registration thereof. We 
think our correspondent should make some further 
search and inquire. from whom the mercantile 
agency, which he mentions, ascertained that a 
bill of sale actually existed. All bills of sale 
require to be properly registered in accordancs 
with Acts of Parliament, and if the one in ques- 
tion be not so registered, we think the execution 
creditor can safely instruct the bailiff to levy. 


J. S.—A domestic servant, in the absence of any 

ecial agreement to the contrary, is entitled to be 
fed and lodged by his or her employer, and if, owing 
to sickness or accident, he ox she is prevented from 
the performance of duties, this does not justify the 
master in a dismissal without such notice or wages 
as might otherwise be claimed. As a general rule, 


however, the servant must provide himself or her- |. 


self, asthe case may be, wi 


medicine and medical 
attendance, ¢ 


STREE VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME. 


(A. POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARK MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 


current copy of SPARE MOMENTS (or the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the decensed at the 
time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by acoident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
“number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has heen a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. his sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and occurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEF 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 
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THE WRONG MAN. 


Pat stayed at an inn one night, and he wanted to 
be called early in the morning to catch the train to 
the market town. The inn was full of farmers and 
travellers, and the only bed that was empty was in 
a double-bedded room, a black gentleman sleeping 
in the other bed. Pat was rather late going to bed, 
and disturbed his companion, but he did not speak 
—he thought he would wait until Pat was asleep, 
and then pay him out. So he crept out of bed 
noiselessly to Pat’s bedside and blackened his face, 
and then got into bed again and fell asleep. 

In the morning Pat stayed in bed until the last 
minute. He did not have time to wash himself, 
but hurried off to catch his train. In passing a 
stream he happened to see his reflection: ‘‘ Be 
jabers!” he says, ‘“‘I must go back and change 
myself; they called the wrong man!”’ 
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NOT TOO LATE. 

“Tf I ain’t a good boy,” said the erring youth to 
his father, ‘‘it’s your own fault. You haven’t 
brought me upright. Just as the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined.” 

‘“To some extent, my son,’’ replied the father 
reflectively, ‘‘ you are right. You havo not been 
bent sufficiently; but it is not entirely too late, 
even now.” 

And he bent him across his knee in the good old 
way and inclined his right hand unto him power- 
ey, several times in about the same style as 
of old. 

—_—_—_> —____ 


This life is what we make it part of the time ; the 
rest of the time itis what some woman makes it. 


i 


It is not that the big men prefer little women, 
but that little women prefer big men, and it is the 
experience of the worldly-wise that what a woman 
wants and starts out to get she generally captures. 
20: 

Fair Maiden (visiting country district): ‘‘ How 
savagely that cow looks at me.” 

Farmer Hayseed: ‘It’s your red parasol, 
mum.” 

Fair Maiden: ‘‘ Dear me! I knew it was a little 


out of fashion, but I did not suppose a country cow 
would notice it.” 


‘——10: 


Little Nellio was looking at her picture-book 
called ‘‘ Wild Animals,” when Mr. Jorkins called, 
and she appealed to that gentleman to explain one 
of the pictures. 

‘That is a wild boar,’’ said he. 

And the little lady looked at it thoughtfully, and 
replied: ‘“‘It don’t look like you, does it, Mr. 
Jorkins ?” 

“T hope not,” responded the guest. <‘‘ Why?” 

“ Because,” said the artless infant, ‘‘ mamma 
said, when your card was sent ust ‘There is that 
old bore Jorking again!’ ” 


THE OLD LADY’S REPLY. 


Two young ladies, very stylishly dressed, were 
once riding in a Hammersmith tramcar. One of 
them, whose features were more remarkable for an 
excessive prominence of nose than anything else, 
was exhibiting to the other a photograph of her- 
self which she had just hadtaken. The two young 
ladies were engaged in discussing the merits of the 
picture when an elderly lady got into the car. 

She was evidently one of those inquisitive, good- 
natured souls who take a great deal of innocent 
liberty in the world without thioking any harm. 
So, after riding a little distance, she put forth 
her hand and said to the lady with the picture : 

‘«Let me look at it, please.” 

Her request was met with an indignant frown, 
and the young lady made reply as the photo. was 
returned to her pocket: ‘‘You are an impudent 
old woman!” 

The old lady settled back in her seat very calmly 
without replying, while the companion of the 
young lady who had spoken so unkindly asked : 
“May I ask why you wished to see my friend’s 
picture, madam ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly you may, and I will answer you 
frankly,” said the old lady. ‘‘I simply wished to 
see how successfully the artist had put so much 
nose in so little space!” The car was full of 
passengers, and the shouts of laughter that 
followed this retort could have been heard at 
Turnham-greeu. Tho young lady with the nose 
hastily covered her face with her yeil, and left the 
car immediately. 
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Troubles never come singly, twins neyer come 
singly. Therefore, twins are troubles. 
——0: 
Jack: ‘‘ Did sho sit on you?” 
Cholly: ‘‘No, Her mother was in the room, 
but she let me hold her hand.” 


——0:-—_——. 


Watts: ‘‘I don’t approve of this idea of bury- 
ing every eminent citizen with a German band.” 

Potts: ‘‘It would not be so bad, though, if 
they’d bury a German band with each eminent 
citizen.” 


:0:—— 

She: ‘‘ You're getting too proud to recognise 
your friends. I bowed to you yesterday, and you 
didn’t deign to return it.” 

He: Return it? Of course not. I think too 
much of anything coming from you to return it.” 


anamag he oa eo 


Music Teacher (to pupil): ‘‘ Here, Miss Fanny, 
you must make a pause—one, two, three, four, 
five, six.” 

Father of Pupil: ‘‘None of that. 
for no pauses. 
not for loafing. 
the lesson.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Hachange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
H.C. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 


I don't pay 
I’m paying for teaching, | am, 
She can do her pausing after 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

STAMPS,.—1,000 well-assorted stamps, 10d. ; 600, 6d, ; 100, all 
different, including Persii, Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, &c., 6d.; 50, 
3d, Approval sheets. Discount 25 per cent.—James Ogilvie, 61, 
Hill-street, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

Free !—20 different stamps given to every person sending 
stamped envelope to W.,1, Oxford Gardens, Notting Hill, London, 
Cheap approval sheets. Collections purchased. 

Fifty Foreign Stamps, including Portuga!, Oeylon, India, Cape, 
Spain, Turkey, Egypt, U.S.a., Victoria, &c., post free, 4d,—H. 
Stock, 11, Cook-street, Coventry. 

RECIPES.—Physician’s Recipe for neuralgia, Certain cure, 
Cheaply made up. Copy, seven stamps,—Wm, Brown, 10, Coch- 
rane-street, London, N.W. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—For sale.—léin. Rope and Screw 
Side Drum. Suitable for fife or brass band.—Gardiner, 51, Sey- 
mour-place, Marylebone. 

Camera, full instructions and appliances, for sale. Bargain, 
Only 4s. AJso six valuable and rare receipts, 1s,—Tyreman, 
Slaithwaite, 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins and antiqvition, 
po date collestion, ery cheap. Oatalogua free,—Philig 
Whiteway, Poste Restante, Cniro, Egypt, (9) 
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POA AAALN 


A. P. R.—We are sorry we cannot hold out much 
encouragement to your literary aspirations. With- 
out extraordinary ability is displayed the first 
effusions of a young writer are seldom profitable to 
him in the ‘‘ready money” sense to which you 
refer. You might send a story occasionally in 
competition for the ‘‘ Prize Spare Moment”; but 
first read carefully those which are inserted in 
order to adapt your writing to our atyle. 

a *® 


Giitor. . 


DDD AOISS 


H. C.—If your friend’ will take the trouble to 
compare SPARE MomENTS with the paper named, 
he cannot fail to see that the matter contained in 
SparRE MomMeEnTs is far superior both in quality 
and quantity to that of the journal he mentions, 

* * 


* 

Yours AS EVER (we cannot mako out the signa- 
ture of the gentleman who thus concludes his 
letter).—Glad you liked the picture issued with 
No. 161. Possibly the title you name might have 
been more appropriate, but we wished to identify 
the picture with this journal—hence the title, 
“‘Tdle Moments.”” We are sorry you do not like 
SPARE MoMENTS in its altered form, but we could 
not possibly have given four more pages of matter 
and the coyer as well. The expense would have 
been too great. We therefore concluded that ag 
the cover contained advertisements only, and could 
be of no use to readers, except as a wrapper for the 
journal, they would appreciate far more the twenty 
pages of reading and no cover than sixteen pages 
and a coyer. ‘The advertisements can easily be 
removed from the numbers when thoy are sent to 
be bound up into a volume, as they are not backed 
by reading matter. So far we have seen no falling 
off in our sales; on the contrary, SPARE MomEnTs 
is going up at the rate of about four thousand 
copies per week. 

muse 

Watter P. (Huddersfield).—Write to the offices 
of the ‘‘ Pall Mal: Gazette,” 2, Northumberland- 
street, Charing Cross. The price is ls. Postage 
extra. 

* 

CHARLES HartAnp.—In all cases of dropped 
letters you are to count as if the letters appeared. 
The only exception is the one mentioned on page 
16 of No. 159. All the notices announcing the 
close of the competition which follow the instal- 
ments of the story are to be included in the count- 
ing. We aro glad to hear that the “Race for 
Wealth” is the best story you have ever read, and 


’ are quite certain you will find ‘‘Minnigrey ” equally 


as interesting. 
* * 


W. 4H. G. (Bridgnorth).—See answer to Charles 


Harland. 
nally: 

Anxious ONE (Bradford).—Except to advise you 
to wear a larger boot we cannot assist you. Why 
not consult a doctor ? 

* * F. 
* 

VOLUNTEER (Camberwell).—Cannons aro spiked 
by driving into the touch-hole an exceedingly hard 
steel spike, with a point of soft iron for clinching 
itinside. After driving it in as far as it will go, 
the spike is broken short off, and the point is 
clinched by ramming into the gun a cannon-ball. 
This ball is then wedged into the bottom of the gun 
by surrounding it with felt or cloth, and driving 
iron wedges between it and the gun. As thisisa 
work of some minutes, and as guns have generally 
to be spiked in a hurry, various spikes have been 
devised and patented for doing the business in a 
moment. Some of the new spikes have eprings 
at the ends, by which they clinch themsolves 
as soon as the end of the spike gets through. 
Others are made to be /oose in the touch- 
hole so as to render it more difficult to drill 
them out. In the absence of properly made spikes, 
cast-iron nails aré commonly used, and answér a 
temporary purpose. Ifa gun is spiked in the best 
manner, it is exceedingly difficult: to remove 
the obsttuction; so difficult, in fact, thet if is 
often preferable to drill a new hole. If a gun is 


Do ’ ¢ . 


spiked with a common nail only, unclinched, and 
no ball has been driven into the gun, the nail can 
generally be removed by exploding in the gun a 
small charge of powder, after stopping up the 
mouth of the piece with very solid wadding. Tire 
is communicated to the powder by an opening in 
the wadding, made by a wire or thin rod of iron. 
* 


* 

Kirrrm (Leeds).—We are very sorry for you if 
you have destroyed the papers from which you 
counted, because the absence of the coupons will 
disqualify your lists. The notice which appeared 
in No. 140 announcing the competition, distinctly 
stated that the coupons printed each week were to 
be kept till the close of the competition, and for- 
warded with the lists. We should have thought 
you would haye kept your coupons by you until 
the competition had been decided, in case we should 
require you to send them to us in the event of 
your name appearing amongst the list of prize 
winners. We can only suggest that you purchase 
another set of numbers. R 


* 

Musicus.—tThe first invention of the organ has 
been ascribed to Ctesibius, of Alexandria, who 
lived B.c. 150. But the period when this instru- 
ment was introduced into the churches of Western 
Hurope is rather uncertain. Pope Vitalian is 
supposed to haye been the first to adopt it, about 
the year 670; but the earliest account to be relied 
on of the introduction of the organ into the Western 
world is, that about the year 755 the Greek Hmperor 
Copronymus sent one as a present to Pepin, King 
of France. In the time of Charlemagne, however, 
organs became common in EKurope. That prince 
had one built at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 812, on a 
Greek model, which the learned Benedictine Bedos de 
Celles, in his excellent work on the ‘‘ Art of Con- 
structing Organs,” 1766, considers to have been the 
first that was furnished with bellows, without the 
use of water. Before the tenth century, organs 
became common in England, and exceeded, both in 
size and compass, those of the Continent. In the 
fifteenth century half-notes were introduced at 
Venice, and also pedals, or foot-keys, which were 
invented. by Bernard, a German, to whose country- 
mon we owe many of the improvements of the in- 
strument existing at the present. day. 

* * 


* 

D. 8, (Mitcham).—‘‘ A’s” are right; ‘‘t’s” are 

wrong. 
aL* 

X. Y. Z.—It is difficult to give absolute rules for 
English pronunciation; there are so many ex- 
ceptions. We mustfollow the custom. The exact 
sound of final ough is unquestionably difficult to 
define. You remember the lines :— 

“Tis not an easy task to show 
How 0, uw, g, , sound; since though 
An Trish lough, and English slough, 
‘And cough and hiccough, all allow, 
Differ as much as tough and through, 
There seems no reason why they do.” 
* * 


* 

A younGsTER asks whether he is in love, and 
wishes to know the usual symptoms. Here isa 
description which may suit him :—A bad appetite 
for food, and a fancy for the moon and new boots, 
without regard to corns or buniongs; a disposition 
to sigh and wear fancy neck-ties, accompanied by 
a general sensation of not knowing what to do with 
one’s self. That's what is called ‘‘ being in love,” 
and he who goes in ior that without regard to the 
weather or his finances, or other circumstances, is 
sometimes called a ‘‘lover.” This, however, must 
not be taken as a definition of that honest and 
sensible affection which we hope one day oar corre- 
spondent may experience. 

“ * 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The surprise expressed 
by numerous correspondents at not receiving im- 
mediate answers to their questions renders it 
necessary for us again to point out that it is im- 
possible for us to reply to questions through this 
page earlier than three weeks after the receipt of 
the inquiries, owing to our haying to go te press 
some days before the dey of publications Wé 
take this opportunity to remark that no payment 


whatever is required for answers furnished in these 
columns; the replies are entirely gratuitous, this 
page being devoted exclusively to the service of 
our correspondents. 


extension of a circulation which is already a 
source of pride to ourselyes, and, we believe, of 
advantage to the public. Correspondents may 
always rely on receiving our best and most careful 
attention. 


* * ‘ 7 


* 

MAx. (Kilburn).—Sparz Moments is published 
at 9 a.m, every Monday; therefore the currency 
of each number is from Monday morning to 
Monday morning. : 

* * 
* 

M. M.—Your defective speech might be cured 
by careful treatment. Never speak in a hurry. 
If you find, while you are speaking, the stammer- 
ing coming on, stop and begin afresh. Practise 
reading slowly and emphatically. Don’t be dis- 


couraged by many failures, but go on; and rest — 


assured, you will reap great benefit. ® 
* * 


A READER (Manchester).—The phosphorescence 


of the ocean is more or less observable in all the 
zones of the earth. The appearance presented in 
the tropical seas on a dark night is remarkably 
grand. Shoalsof dolphins are seen sporting in the 
wake of the vessel, cutting the foamy wave in long 
and circling lines, gleaming with bright and spark- 
ling light. Humboldt tells that he has seen the 
ocean in the tropics luminous in the most opposite 


kind of weathers, but most strongly so before a 


storm, orin a sultry and hazy atmosphere with 
thick clouds. Heat and cold appear to exercise 
little influence on the phenomenon, for on the bank 
of Newfoundland the phosphorescence is frequently 
very brilliant in the severest winter. Occasionally, 


too, the sea will be highly luminous one night, and 


not at all so on the following, notwithstanding an 
apparent identity of external conditions. 
* * 


* 

Ruopa.—Tall men live longer than shorter ones. 
Women are more likely to live than an equal uum- 
ber of men previous to their reaching fifty years of 
age; after that period the probabilities are in 
favour of the men. Marriages are moré frequent 
in June and December than in other months of the 
year. Those who are born in the spring are gene- 
rally more robust than others. The life of a 


soldier is more favourable to longevity than that of 


a sailor, Greenwich Hospital usually contains 
nearly 3,000 pensioners, and several attain the age 
of ninety years, but very rarely indeed do any 
reach 100; whereas Chelsea contains only 500, but 
scarcely a yeux passes in which some one one doas 
not die at 100. The greatest average of deaths is 
between three and six o’clock in the morning; the 
least is from ten o’clock to three in the day. 
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: ” 
The postage on each copy having been 
reduced to a halipenny. 

All letters and remittances to be sent 
tothe offices of SPARK MOMENT'S, 12 
and 13, Ietter-lane, Fleet-sircet, London. 

Sole Agents for Australia: —Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India :—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good - 
Hope:—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal. 
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Offices of SPARE Momunrs, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, 
sirset. Loudon, B.C, Wth Bebraary, 1082, 
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All that we ask is thatthey 
would make our journal known amongst their 
friends and acquaintances, and thus assist in the 


Printed and published by the Proprietors, Bradley & Co. eh ; 
i ect~ 
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h February, 1892. 


_ VAN BUBBERS’ 


OLLOOMOOLOO, lan 


INSTANT RELIZF. A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS, 
BRUISES, CRAMP, NEURALGIA, CHEST GOLDS, 
4 BRONCHITIS, ETC. 

Is. 1d. and 2s. 94. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


GREYNESS., | 


a 
W HY MANY .PERSONS RE-| 
MAIN GREY? 
An answer to this question is given, with particulars of 
pene Remedy, “and testimonials from Physician. 
mists, Ladies, and Gentlemen. in LATRELLLE'S 
HATISH, entitled * CULTIVATION OF HALR.” sent 
Wy post, free ot charge, to every reader of SPARE 
MENTS who sends name and adiress to JOAN 
GATREILLE, No. 13. Advt. Dept., Foxley-road, Brixton, 
don, S.W. (28 years ar Walworth a: d Kennington). 


PHN MEXECANW 


PAPERHANGINGS, - 


AND FLOOR TILES, STOVES, KITCHENERS, 


RANGES, IRONMONGERY, 


CHIMNEYPIEGES, &. 


NEWEST PATTERNS, LARGEST STOCKS, AND 


LOWEST PRICES AT 


THE BULDERS’ SUPPLY STORES, 


145, Holborn Bars, H.0. 


How TO 


OBTAIN A FORTUNE 


WITHOUT RISK. 


Send us your address and we wiil send you post 
free our pamphlet, in which we recommend un- 
disputably good, sound, and perfectly safe invest- 
ments free from all risks, and possessing chances 
of acquiring a\ enormous fortune. such as no one 


aad : 
BRAIN & RERWE ap WEG. | would ever expect to acqu rein any other way. 


|The grandest medicine on ex 
ryous Exhaustion, Nenral 
lia. Indigestion. Torpid Live 
ious Headaches, Fri 


for those suffering from 
Sleeplessness,’ Melan- 


htful Draams. Kidney Complaints, 
Palpitation of the Involuntary Blushing, Hysteria, | yestment. 
ind all Nervous Disor A speedy and permanent cure 
iffected when all other remedies have absolutely failed. 
sufferers are ecarnestl 


THE EHLECTRIC-CHARGED 
PEARLY PILLS. 


Electricity internally is now having effect with the 
most wonderful results. Nothing approaches it in all 
Yeryous Wxhaustion and Debilitating Diseases as Neural- 
a, Amecsemia, Heart Complications, Chronic Tooth 
che, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, Indigestion, Paralysis, 
iatica, Chronic Rheumatism, &c., &c, In boxes, ls. 14d, f 
3d.; and 4s. 


THE ELEGTRIC-CHARGED PILL COMPANY, 


| 37, ARBOTT. ROAD. POPLAR. LONDON. Ti. 
a Re 
MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, j==-= 


M the smoothest face, are produced by using 
TIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— | 
uxuriant growth—failure impossible. ‘lhe only 
mown remedy for baldness, Sent free from | 
bservation onreceipt of ls, Madame F.DUMAS, § 
t the boratory, 183, Graham-road, London, | 
VF. Large bottles, 3s 6d. and 5s f Worthiess. 


IAVE YOU PAIN ?| 


m Gravel, Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Back, Dropsy , 
and Water, Complaints, Diseases of Kidn Bladder, 

' Organs, Stone, Gleet. Stricture, Sciatica, Rheu- f 
, and Sleeplessness, will find a positive eure in | 
oldroyd’s Grivel Pills, Try a small box, and if not J 
\tisfied your money will be returned. Price 1s. Iga. OF 
V chemists. or post fres 12 stamps, from Hoidroyd’s | 
edical Hall, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Don’t be pnt off. Tf § 
om cannot get them, write at once tu the proprietor, and t 
box will be sent next post, 


AIR DESTROYED 


Absolutely, Permauently, Painlessly (without ¢x- 
fetion, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jy to skin. OR NO CHARGE MADE. Inqviries (con- 
ential) solicited. Particulars and testimonials from 
pspital murses and others free.—Address, Mrs. J. GOULD, 
9, New Kent-road, London, 8.E, 


TO THE MARRIED 


ta 4 AND 
‘THOSE INTENDING TO 


Nottingham, 


Q 


=) 
rod 


[presences 


MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, | 
READ CAREFULLY my New Book. which treats { 
!7é.y Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families f 
Is Ly, as commended by an eminent London physician, } 
Send at once postal order for 1s, and ld. stamp, with 
me and address plainly written, to the Author, Mr. W. J. 
)puse, Lecturer, 61, Kingsley House, Nottingham. 

‘An M.P. writes us: Book most valuable and moral 
tone.” Name this paper. plerse, d 


(ARICOSE VEINS 


‘heir Canse, Treatment & Cure. 


| By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi-! 
fice. Just published, price 6d. From| 
|. B. BRowNLOW, 124, Huskisson-square, | 
liverpool. Name Spare Moments. 


FRET-SAWING, CARVING, | 
And General Tox Depot. 


Machines, Designs, Tools, 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, and 
Varnish, 

Hretwork Outfits, ls. 4d, 
2s. 6d., 38, 6d. and 48. od, f 
each, 

Sets of 12 best Carving 
Tools, with Boxwood 
Handles, 93. free. 
Parcels of Fret wood, second 
quality, 12 ft,,4s. free, 

Ivorine for Hand-painting 
i) in sheets, 20 by 14, price 
b4 2s, 6d. each, 
wm Al Materials and Tools 
\ supplied for Fretwork, Car- 
p Picture braming, § 


vs ving, 
jrassy Leacher, wid Barve 


SETTLE, YORKS, 


(Kindly mention this paper 
hen ordering.) e 


There is no speculation either on the stock Ex- 
change, on the Turf, or in Business, which holds 
latulence, Nervous and }0Uubt anything approaching the same possibilities 
of making a large !ortun: with so trifling an in- 
To any person who desires to con- 
siderably increase his capital, without incurring 
licited to try ONE bottle, Post {the risks invariably attending ordinary Stock Ex- 
ation, Is, Gd., 23, 6d., and 4s, 6d., | change or l'urf speculations—whichin ninety ¢ases 
out of a hundred end disastrously to those who 
once ventnre to embark in them—we can recom- 
mend nothing safer or possessing the same possi- 
bilities of acquiring great wealth, 
within the reach of all. Correspondence invited, 
and prompt attention given to all inquiries, Even 
#the most sceptically inclined are invited to apply 
for particulars. 

The postage to Paris is 24d. for a letter, or Jd. for a post- 


card. An ordinary 4d. postcard may be usod by affixing an 
additional 4d, stamp. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL AND CO., 
Place de la Bourse, PARIS. 


Investments 


JOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL PILLS, 


FOR FEMALES, quickly ‘correct all irregularities’ 
remove all ob-tructions, and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyalent with the sex. 
2s. 9d., of all Chemists. 
or 34 stamps by the Maker, B. 

e 


Boxes, Is. 14d. and 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 
Tt. LOWLE. Chemist 
ware of Imitations Injurious, and 


5xsugg YOU can geta very Handsome Nickel 


Silver PEN AND PENCIL 
Case with your NAME and AD- 
DRESS In Rubber, complete for 
9d Also a solid NICKEL 
SILVER WATCH CASE, 
with NAME avid ADDRESS 
or MONOGRAM, tor Is. Sent 
to any addressin the United King- 
dom, post free for 2d. extra, Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or Money 
Returned. Agents Wanted 
everywhere tor quick-selling 
novelties at large profit. 
THE BRITISH RUBBER STAMP 
CO., 74 and 75, Fore Street, 
London, E.C. 


used in making up, besides a variety 


ARE THE 
VERY BEST. 

Juno Dia- 
mond Safety, 
balls ali 
parts, £10 10s, 
(10 per cent. 
Cash discount 
or: = 7s.) 60s 
monthly). 
Upwards of 50 
distinct types. 
Juno Folding 
Tricycle 
passes 28 in. 
doorway. 
Machines 
bought, sold, 
Second-hand £10 10s., 
21s. monthly. List post-free, 


PIANO LEARNT IN FIRST LESSON, 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


£50 given ‘f not genuine, Revised ‘HOW TO VAMP” 
(Copyright), IMustrated by Three Vamps. Price 3s, net ; 
offered for 1s. 6d., by sending coupon. By my methoda 
perfect novice enabled Lo accompany songs on piano, 
organ, &c. Th nota mechanical system or an imita- 
tion, but is an original work, Acknowledged by musical 
profession to b: the finest known. Strongly recommended 
by ©. 'L. Grinfield, Hsq,. R.A.M., Paris Conservatoire, and 
Professor of Music, Windsor Villa, Ellenborough Park, 
Weston-super-Mare, Coupon holds good until Feb. 30. 


“SPARE MOMENTS” COUPON. 
“VTAMP,” Illustrated. 


Reduced to 1s. 6d. 


JUNO CUSHION SAFETY. . 


and exchanged and riding taught. 
£.2 128,; 17s. 6d. and 
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Retr tiaa te oun NGM riinbome girenam eeeme rea “ y | METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ COMPANY, LD. g J 
"a 75, Bishopsgate Without, London, . 5 
# A GREAT AND WONDERFUL SALE, ia 
i > + 
A Test of Free Samples. |1\YOUR MANNERS MAY BE ,os 
pa 
f A EN YOUR FORTUNE, aie pa 
VEN AWAY Social Etiquette Guide, How to Dance, Dress, 7? 2.5 é 
GIVE Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. Also [5 sf<d 2 
: ABSOLUTELY. Everybody's Dream Book and Fortune Telling 2 85 2 
H 30.000 yards of pure Navy Blue Serge. of extra Book, True explanation of the coming events of pk ei o<i 
j thickness, to be cut up for Gents’ Suits, to measure, your life and history. 8 stamps. 2 -Q g 
q@ 2s an advertisement, at the nominal price of 25s., I> a 
, USUAL PRICE 63s, ape Baie 25s,, includes carriage TT. WwW. HARRISON, 5 B Fae 
Mm to any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland. direct to i rs 16h 4 as 
j customers’ doors, 25s, is at a gift price, that amount & 35, HOLYWELL-STREET, LONDON, W.C. SH a 
" belay only the cost of the Serge alone; we make the # ‘aa? tl $ 
suit for nothing, Also to advertise our Trousers in & 2 
& real Tweed, beautiful fabrics, and newest designs, we Gf £300 OR £400 APPROPRIATION 
ij will present a pair for nothing, with every Serge Suit, WANTED, for Cash or weferred 
g orif you only require a sample pair as 2 test of what 


Payments — P., 


34, De Lorme-street, Fulham 
f Palace-road, S.W. 


g Wecan do,scnd Ss, for a pair, stating colour and shade, 
jj and measure, Send stamp tor patterns of the Serge, & 
@ and easy self-measurement forms and testimonials. 
H WARNING.—This Suit is not sold as value for 253., | 
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ROGERS’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destroys ail NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
immediately allaysthe Irritation. } * 
Perfectly Harmless. mings 
Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- } 
ney, E. Bottles, 71. and 1s. Of | 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Special Bottles, free from obser- 
vation, post free, 15 Stamps. 
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POCKET MEDICAL 
a ADVISER. 

Gi . 

edge! For the Self-Treatment of Ner- 

vous and Functional Ailments, 

induced by Overwork, Worry, 

Excesses, and other enervating 

influences, and their Associated 

Es Evils. 

Alt BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 

S77 MENT, 

“A boon to all desiring ‘self-cure ’ 
withont recourse to physic or the 
family doctor.”—Medical Review, 

A country parson writes thus:— 
“Your Guide has cured myself and 
many parishioners.” 

Post tree, with sketches and details 
for self-cure (under cover) 6 stamps, 
From J. WILLIAMS, Medical 


f the money. If wanted at ouce, state chest and waist 
H two days. STAMP ALSO REQUIRED FOR OVER- & 
fH COAT PATTERNS, CLEARING PRICES Postal § 
7 TAILORS, MALDSTONE. (Bankers: London and & 
4 County.) Name Paper, as this appears in 100 London { 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
Your Monogram, to Mark : ' 
aie ; in spare time, send § 
8 Letters, 1/6; any Name, 1/44 for particulars to 
Box, Pad, and Ink included. 
; QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 
- ME. X TON & CO, 
$2, Gracochurch 8t., London, HQ. 
P WHO INTEND TO MARRY 
Mi Fe W SHOULD SEE THH 
A L L ait 5 N It may concern them 
ill-health. Happiness ] 
assured by its bright ections. A safeguard from evil 
Address: Mussrs. WILKINSON, 
3, FITZALAN-SQUARH, SHEFFIELD. ENGLAND, 


measurements, also height, and you will receive in 
ij Orders and Cheques to SMYTH & CO.. WHOLESALE 
§ and Provincial Papers. 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, 1/-; 
e Se All kinds of Stamps. Pat-| WALLER AND CO., i 
terns free. Carriage, 2d. extra. Agents wanted. | 4. PLAYHOUSE YARD. H 
' 
MAGIC MIRROR. 
Important to all in 
to all who possess it, Free per post for Two Stamps, 
eet . 
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FASHIONS 


(PRICE 


IMPORTANT. 
j This brochure gives intact ‘The Guaranteed Treatment ” 
as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and other 
f authorities, and protected by Mer Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1872. fh 

Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
Ailments, and thus avoid doctors’ fees and objectionable 
medicine,— Gazette, 

Frid? MEDICAL ADVISER. 
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Contains a Cut-out Paper Pattern of af 
THREE - QUARTER) 
CAPE. 


It is the largest and best of all 
the Penny J'ashion Journals, and 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


| BRODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIR DYE 


(REGISTERED) ONE LIQUID 
No. 1...Black 


} No. 2...Dark Brown 
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A ‘ No, 3...Licht B 5 
contains a great variety of Ilustra-| * F aaa ee a 3 
tions of the Latest Paris Fashions by| “” A aubuen § 

: . . a No. 5 olde 2 
the most eminent Parisian artists) “°° Pure Golden ee 


Full descriptions of each are given, | 
including quantities of materials to be 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (secreriy PACKED.) 
BKODIE, 41 Museum Street, London, | 
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' away from it with relief, he became an actor. 
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ONE PENNY, 


ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME. 


The profession of humorist, or ‘‘funny-man,” 
is perhaps the only one which is not overcrowded. 


In England, at any rate, the number of men who can | 
| after four years of repeated disappointment, in 


write really laugh-provoking books is not large. 
Among the few, however, must be numbered Mr. 
Jerome, who has been rechristened, not altogetherin- 
appropriately, the English Mark Twain. Certainly, 
the curious whimsical humour of the famous 
American is more than suggested in the workings 
of the young English author, who, by a couple of 
hastily-written books, has achieved a popularity 
which is world-wide, and a fortune which, we 
trust, is correspondingly extensive. 

Jerome Klapka Jerome—he is proud of that 
second name—was born. at Walsall in 1861, and 
his father was a colliery proprietor in the district. 
The inundation of the Jerome mine materially 
injured its proprietor’s financial position, and the 
subject of our sketch, when quite a child, came to 
London. 

The occupations he filled during his youth and 
early manhood are innumerable, and his success 
has been won by hard fighting against fate. 

From the age of fourteen to the age of eighteen 


_ he was a railway clerk, but, possessed of a highly 


romantic and ambitious nature, he chafed against 
the deadly, dull routine of such a life. Breaking 
His 
success in this direction was, as he frankly admits, 
strictly limited. In other words, he had a 
terrible time of it. He has related humorously 
his experiences ai a member of a tenth-rate 
travelling stock company, but one can easily see 
that the experiences were by no means humorous 
when they were being undergone. 

After two years of acting he came to the conclu- 
sion not only that he was no actor, but that he 
was gradually qualifying in the art of living on 
nothing a year. 

Still courageous, he turned ‘his attention to the 
lower walks of journalism. For a while he led a 
precarious existence as a reporter, and then, when 
fairly driven to the wall, he became a school- 
master. 

During these struggles for a mere living he yet 
entertained literary ambitions, and sent manu- 
scripts broadcast to all the editors in the country. 
Some were returned, some were never heard of 
more, none were accepted. 

Having had enough of teaching the young idea 
how to shoot, he succeeded in obtaining a situation 
as shorthand writer to a firm of Parliamentary 
agents. Finally he entered a solicitor’s office, 
where he remained until 1889, when his literary 
successes justified him in depending on his pen 
entirely for the future. Many of his works were 


published before this, however. 
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Thus, in 1885, appeared his firat book, ‘“‘On the 
Stage—and Off.’ and in the following year was 
published ‘‘ The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
a work genuinely humorous and superior, we think, 
though perhaps second in popularity, to ‘‘ Three 
Men: in a Boat.” 

In the same year, 1886, he at length succeeded, 


getting his pretty Jittle one-act comedy ‘‘ Barbara” 
produced at the Globe. The story of his difficulty 


MR. JEROME KLAPKA JEROME. 


in getting this really meritorious work put upon 
the stage is instructive, and should encourage 
despairing aspirants to fresh efforts. He sent the 
play to every theatrical manager in London and 
the provinces without success. He then forwarded 
it to the various actresses of note whose style was 
likely to be suited by the character of Barbara. 

Miss Norreys, though quite unknown to the 
author, read the play, and persuaded Mr. Hawtrey, 
her manager, to read it also. The result was that 
the play was accepted, and ran for over a year. 
The author, haying learned wisdom by so much 
knocking about in the world, did not part with the 
rights of the play. The consequence was that he 
reaped profit as well as fame from it, and even now 
he receives considerable sums in the way of 
royalties from amateurs and dramatic clubs. 

In 1888 appeared ‘‘Sunset’’ at the Comedy 
Theatre, and in the same year ‘‘ Fennel,” an 
adaptation from the French, was given at the 
Novelty. 
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These were mere trifles, however, and the mode- 
rate success they achieved was, it must be admitted, 
all they deserved. ‘‘ Woodbarrow Farm,” a well- 
written and delightfully original play, came next, 
and did well both at the Vaudeville and in the 
provinces. It was in 1889, however, that his great 
success was achieved, when ‘‘Three Men in a 
Boat” appeared and caught the public taste. This 
book and ‘“‘The Idle Thoughts,” it appears, run 
neck and neck for first place in public fayour. 
Each has passed its hundredth thousand long ago. 

In 1890 a three-act piece by Mr. Jerome, called 
“New Lamps for Old,” was produced at Terry’s 
Theatre, and met with great success. It is still 
being acted in the provinces. 

Mr. Jerome’s latest venture is a new sixpenny 
monthly magazine, ‘‘The Idler,” which he is 
editing jointly with Mr. Robert Barr, better known 
as Luke Sharp. 

Mr. Jerome’s method of work is characteristic of 
naturalhumorists. Hedependsmoreuponthestudy 
of men and things than upon books for inspiration. 
He always carries a note book, and many of his 
ideas and scraps of dialogue he picks up as he 
wanders alono about the streets of London. These 
wanderings are often extended far into the night. 

Though he has now become an editor, Mr. 
Jerome’s sympathies are still heartily on the side of 
the writers, who, he remarked recently, are not as 
a rule overpaid. 

Mr. Jerome has been married three years, and 
liyes at St. John’s Wood. 


— ——:0: —— ——. 


PRESIDENT PORFIO DIAZ, 


of Mexico, is a remarkable man. His life reads 
like a romance, and he has had many narrow 
escapes. On one occasion he was obliged to fly to 
New Orleans. When coming back he took passage 
under an assumed name and stayed in his room, pre- 
tending he was seasick. There were a number of 
Mexican officers on board, and he thought that 
they had discovered him. Knowing that his arrest 
meant death, he jumped overboard and tried 
to swim to the shore, which was about 10 miles 
distant from the ship. He was seen and rescued, 
and the captain, thinking he was a lunatic, handed 
him over to the purser, but this man, though he 
knew he could make ten thousand pounds reward 
by turning him over to the soldiers, refused to do so. 
He protected him while on board, and smuggled 
him ashore as a coal-heayer, whence he soon got to 
his native State and to his army. Diaz has proved 
himself an able general, and no one can doubt his 
courage. He is now sixty years old, but he does 
not look more than fifty. 


——————— > 


«What is sweoter than a sister’s love f” asks the: 
poet. That depends upon whose sister it 1s. 
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Outhitten, 


@Y friend Campbell was an oddity. 
Everybody said_he had an odd look 
about him, and I know fora certainty 
that he dined off odd plates, and lived 
in an odd house. This house was the 
very essence of oddity, being a long, 
- low-built structure of no particular style of archi- 
tecture, but a mixture of everything in general. 

Tn looking at the house from an artistic distance, 
two ideas were presented to the mind of the spec- 
tator. The first and most fanciful was that, in 
Some awful convulsion of nature, the disjointed 
fragments of ancient and modern buildings had 
been thrown up together, and, in the course of 
time, had become cemented, and thus formed the 
uncouth mansion of my friend Campbell. 

The second and most probable idea was, that 
the main part of the house had been built by the 
first owner of the place, and that every successive 
generation had thrown up an addition, according to 
their particular caprice. At any rate, it had 
attracted Campbell’s attention while on a hunting 
-excursion among the hills, and the oddity of the 
structure, combined with its lovely situation, had 
induced him to purchase it. 

The mansion inside was a veritable wonder. 
There were at least a hundred places where one 
could lose himself, even if one had been familiar 
with the place for years. Narrow entries, with no 
apparént termination ; queer doors, opening to no 
one knew where; suspicious cupboards in the 
gigantic chimney, and other bewildering con- 
trivances, suggested the idea that the original 
owner had been very romantic, or else had been a 
smuggler. 

The whole place presented as interesting a study 
for the antiquarian as the catacombs of Egypt, or 
the ancient tombs of Italy, though the curious were 
obliged to adopt the usual precaution of carrying 
with them a ball of twine, by which to retrace their 
steps through the labyrinth of passages. 

Furthermore, the place bore the appropriate title 
of the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” a name bestowed upon it by 
my friend Campbell, who conceived that the house 
bore a resomblance to the fabulous object of many 
a schoolboy’s search. 

But, whatever the house was, no better man than 
Campbell ever lived. We had come across each 
other accidentally, at a time when I was in trouble, 
and my friend, then a stranger, had rendered me 
inyaluable service, which in my whole lifetime I 
could not repay. A close and lasting friendship 
had been the consequence, and almost every even- 
ing saw me stealing towards the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” 
al usual recreation after a hard day’s work in the 

ity. 

_I was a lawyer, and perhaps in no other profes- 
sion does one come across stranger phases of 
humanity. I think, certainly, there are no men 
better trained to read well and correctly the faces 
of those with whom they come in. contact than 
those who haye been bred to the law, I may say, 
without boasting, that I was gifted in this respect 
to a remarkable degree. 

_ _ Acase had come under my observation, which 
_ Tregarded with intense interest. It was a contest 
between an uncle and niece, in regard to property 
left by the father of thé young lady. Between the 
deceased man and his brother a deadly hatred had 
existed for many years; but when the long-absent 
brother returned suddenly, a few days before the 
sick man’s death, a reconciliation took place. Long 
conferences were held between them, and all other 
persons were carefully excluded from the room. 

But the sick man died suddenly in the midst of 
one of these conferences, and the brother was 
‘plunged in sesming grief and dejection. 

After a while ho rallied sufficiently to open 
the will, which he said the deceased had 
entrusted to his care. Oontrary to the expecta- 
tions of all, the bulk of the large property 
was conveyed to the living brother, and a scanty 
_ pittance only to each of the dead man’s children. 
The will itself, which I examined carefully, was 
_ drawn up correctly by a lawyer in a neighbouring 
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village, a man whose honesty I had had occasion to 
doubt before. It was regularly signed by two 
witnesses, a servant of the deceased, and one 
whom the brother had brought with him from 
foreign parts. 

Clara Clarke, the eldest of the six children, anda 
young, beautiful, and high-spirited girl, rejected 
with Ehignty disdain the offer of her uncle to take 
some of the younger children to bring up in the 
affluence to which they had always been accustomed, 
She determined to dispute the will, believing it to 
be a forgery, and I was engaged as her.counsel in 
the coming trial. i 

Whether I should have been as much interested 
if my client had been a gentleman, I know not; 
but my sympathies were fairly enlisted in Clara’s 
cause, and I determined that she should win, though 
the prospects looked black. I firmly believed the 


present will was a forgery, but it must be proved. . 


The lawyer who had drawn it up had probably been 
heayily bribed. The deceased’s servant had been 
called suddenly away by the pretended death of a 
relative; but the other witness still remained with 
his master. Such was the position of affairs when 
I commenced my task. 

In the first place, I wanted ‘to get a look at the 
principal of the other side, and try the effect of my 
eye upon him. Isoon had an opportunity. One 
of the preliminaries of the case was being adjusted, 
and I met my man in the presence of a yery few. 
I fixed my eye enhim. I think it is hardly pos- 
sible to describe such a face as his; there was 
enough of cunning in it to make me detest the man 
even if I had known nothing of him before. 

His eyes, wandering about, suddenly encountered 
mine. He coloured a little at first, but the next 
moment I felt that I was baffled. His large, 
powerful, sinister eyes had comprehended my pur- 
pose. My scrutiny was worth nothing at present, 
for my opponent had been suddenly rendered wary 
and cautious. I felt from that moment that I had 
no common person to deal with, and I experienced 
a sort of pleasure in the thought of baffling such a 
skilful enemy. 

Tho remainder of the time that I was in his pre- 
senee, while I pretended to be- busily writing, I 
watched for the betrayal of the slightest weakness 
on his part. Only once was he off his guard—a 
distant door in the building slammed suddenly, and 
Isaw him start slightly and turn his face in the 
direction of the sound. 

The result of that days work I jotted down in 
my memorandum book. ‘‘There was another 
will.” ‘‘He has not destroyed it for reasons of 
his own.” ‘‘ He is superstitious.” All three of 
these items were inferences on my part gained 
during that day’s scrutiny. That there was another 
will, the rightful one, I was very sure. That it 
had not been destroyed, I wasnearly assure. The 
prospects of my opponent were too bright at 
present to make it necessary to destroy the 
paper; but that he guarded it very careiully I 
could not doubt. That the man was superstitious 
I readily believed, and I determined to take adyan- 
tage of it, if every other means failed. 

The next thing I did was to get a glimpse of the 
servant. He was more evil-looking, if possible, 
than his master. The bold, swaggering, con- 
fidential air that he assumed struck me with the 
idea that he was rather overdoing his part. How- 
ever, I let him go for the present, determining to 
deal with the master if I could. 

How to outwit Clara’s uncle, and get the real 
will into my hands, was my earliest and latest 
thought. I could not go like a thief and steal it, 
even if I had known where it was. But in going 
home one night from the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” I con- 
cocted a plan to obtain it without stealing. I 
wae frighten the man into-deliyering up the 
will. ~ 

The next day I called on a person whom I had 
once befriended, and who I knew would assist me. 
I told him enough of the story for him to compre- 
hend my plan, and he promised to do all he could 
for me. He was to take every opportunity of 
persuading Clarke, my opponent, to visit a famous 
fortune-teller, who resided at a distance of two or 


three miles. He was to trump up a wonderful. 


story of the fortune teller’s skill anid accuracy in 
reading men’s fates. I cautioned my friend acai 


attracting suspicion by overdoing his part; but , 
this was less likely, because Clarke would not 


probably suspect me as being connected with the 


eae and consequently would be more off his 
guard, on. MS 
I then sought my friend Campbell, and took him 


into my confidence. He entered with spirit into 


the idea, and agreed to act the part of fortune- 


teller, which I knew he could to perfection. Iwas 


too well known to assume a character, conse- 
quently I was to remain in the background, and 
paee upon anything fayourable that should come 
out. 
Nearly a week passed, and I had heard nothing 
a8 pe from Clarke, and nothing from my friend as 
to his movements. I became anxious, for time was 
precious. 
when at last there came a note, saying that Clarke 
had been persuaded to rido out to visit the fortune- 
teller that very evening at dusk. i 

I hastened to the ‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” and Camp- 
bell and [I made our preparations to receive the 
visitor. No place, indeed, could haye been more 
suitable for our purposo than this—its very air was 
mysterious to a stranger. Wo waited anxiously, 
and I sprang from my seat when I heard the sound 
of wheels. There, indeed, was my co-worker with 
his man, safely arrived. Under the direction of 


Campbell, the servant introduced them through the _ 


darkest and most intricate passages, and ushered 
them at last into the lofty and dim old dining-room, 
illuminated by the last beams of day. 

By way of giving a few extra touches to this 
room, I had brought in two skulls and some curious 
vases from my friend’s study. The grinning skulls 
I had placed ore on each side of the door, in order 
to attract our vyisitor’s attention. Ey 

Thad taken my station in a place whero I could 
hear and seo everything, without exposing myself 
to observation. 
behind the speaker's chair, which stood in a distant 
part of the room from the visitor's. A protecting 
screen and the dim light of the room concealed moe 
from their notice. Tho few minutes that intervened 
before the fortune-teller made his appearance 
doubtless seemed long to those in waiting. I 
saw that Clarke was beginning to grow uneasy. 
But at last a rustling sound was heard, and the 
fortune-teller was in the room. He had entered 
through a small panel door which neither of the 
visitors could perceive. 

His tall figure looked gigantic in the dim light, 
and his rustling black robes and the solemn ste 
impressed one with awe. Tho visitors were ordere 
to advance, which Clarke did in a vague sortof way. 
The fortune-teller fixed his eye on him. 

“* What would you have?” he asked. 

“Read me my fortune,” was Clarke’s answer. 

‘‘And the past?” questioned the fortune-teller. 


“Dell me nothing of that; I know italredy. 


The future is all I care about.” 
“But to unravel your future, I must read a 


little of your life. Stay, be quiet now, for your — 


life ! g 
A light smoke curled up from a dish upon the 
floor. This contrivance, by the way, Campbell 
owed to my inventive genius. The fortune-teller 
raised the dish and peered into it earnestly. When 
the smoke subsided, he spoke: ; 

ra te your past lifeis before me, Shall I speak 
of it?’ i 


“No, no,” gasped Olarke—‘‘ not the past; any- — “ . 


thing but thet.” : 


“ But I must speak of it,” said ei oe i 
““T see 


still looking earnestly in the ompty dish. 
before me a man who has just committed a great 
crime—a terrible crime—that of depriving his 
brother’s orphan children of their birthright.” 

‘No, no,” gasped Olarke again. 

“Be still!” said the 
‘‘ What I havesaidistrue. By the inscrutable laws 
of my mystery, it must be true. This man absents 
himself for many years, no matter how many. He 
comes back a few days before his brother's death, 
worms himself into his confidence, and hastens the 
sick man’s death by entreaties @ ts 


Te 2 Ss 


My patienco was almost exhausted, 


Indeed, I was planted directly 


fortune-teller, sternly. 


“ as 4 
hes Agee ate aN _-e 
Pe eis toe 


_ * will to be made in his favour. Not succeeding, he 
___ steals the real will, and bribes a worthless lawyer 

_ todraw up a forged one in his fayour, The real 
will he hides in a safe place, deeming it of especial 
value, as the sick man had held it in his hands a 
few hours bofore his death.”’ 

“But I never opened that will,’’ faltered Clarke. 
“‘T only knew what was in it from what my brother 
told me.” : 

‘*And now for the future,” said the fortune- 
teller. ‘Retribution must follow in the steps of 

evil deeds. Man, there is something horrible 
before you—shame, disgrace, a prison, and an awful 
death,’ =. 

Eyen in the gathering darkness I thought I could 
see Campbell’s face grow awfully stern, and the 
solemnity of his tone thrilled me with a vague 
horror, Clarke, I fancied, was trembling violently 
—the other visitor could not hear what was said. 

‘‘ And if this were true,” said Clarke, ‘‘would 
there be no possible way to ayert it?” 

“None!” said the fortune-teller. ‘Stay, 
there isone way. You can deliver up the sealed 
will.” 


P 


‘‘T haye not the will here,” said Clarke. 

‘“Then you are lost,” said the fortune-teller, 

- solemnly. ‘‘ But, perhaps, you have the key of the 
private drawer where you keep it?” 

‘* Yes,” said Clarke. 

‘Then throw it into that dish, and I will agree to 
produce the will by my art. Then you shall take 
your choice of delivering it up ornot. This key 

__ The right-hand drawer in my private secretaire, 
in the little east room,” answered (#‘wee. 
Campbell leaned over and slippéa the key into my 
_ hand unperceiyed. Then, as if he were pronouncing 
an incantation, he whispered to me: 

- © Quick, like lightning! Itis the only way. Hoe 
is beginning to suspect this mummery. Don’t 
| _ trouble yourself about the private secretaire—this 
= 


key don’t fit that.” 

I crept through the panel door, and immediately 
hastened to Clarke’s house, which I entered unper- 
* ceived. A lamp stood in the entry, as if some one 
had just placed it there. I took it, ran upstairs, and 
commenced my search. Clarke hired only threerooms, 
so I knew it must be in one or the other. The 
little east room I avoided, for I knew my man was 
too wary to willingly reveal where he had placed 

such an important document. 

I went first into the bedroom, and tried the key 
in every drawer and box I could see. It fitted 
none. I pulled everything to pieces, but dis- 
covered nothing. I began to despair and picture 
to myself Clarke pouncing upon me whilst in the 
act of searching. 

Suddenly my eye caught sight of something 

black, protruding from behind the window-curtain. 

I pushed aside the cotton curtain, and behind that 

sas @ green paper one, and between the two was a 

little black box. I dragged it out and applied the 

_ key, and it fitted. Throwing back the lid, the first 

_ paper that met my eye was labelled: “Will of 

Simon Clarke.” 

_ This was the document I wanted, and securing 

it, I proceeded to lock the box and put things in 

order. Going downstairs I encountered Clarke's 
servant. He gazed at me, but said nothing. 

I went home, chuckling all the way at the idea of 
outwitting my opponent. I wondered much if 
Clarke was still watching the dish where he 
imagined his precious key was lying. I locked my 
room. door and opened the will, and at the bottom 
of it, as I had all along suspected, was a codicil, 
indicted by Simon Olarke himself a few hours 
before his death, cancelling all other wills in fayour 
of this one, and adding a small bequest to his 
brother. But the bulk of his property was divided 
between his children. The date of the codicil was 

. even later than that of the forged will, so that even 
d “3 it had been genuine, it could not have stood in 
‘ aw. 

One thing puzzled me, Simon Clarke’s sérvant 

_had been a witness of the writing of tho codicil, 

- and he was now missing, probably purposely sent 
away by the brother. As I sat thinking of this, 
my eye caught sight of a letter on the floor, which, 
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in my haste, [had probably snatched with the will. 
Some memoranda on the outside of the letter 
attracted me. There was the name of a town some 
twenty miles distant, and also tho initials of the 
servant's name. 

It is sufficient to say, that when the case camo 
up, I was able to produce my witness, and prove 
the will. The case, of course, was decided in 
Clara’s favour, and soon afterwards her uncle and 
his servant disappeared—no one knew where. 

My friend Campbell, otherwise the fortune- 
teller, took such an intense interest in Miss Clara 
Clarke that he afterwards persuaded her to drop 
the name of Clarke and take that of Campbell in- 
stead. Thereupon she became mistress of the 
‘‘ Mare’s Nest,” where I have spent many a plea- 
sant hour. 

> 


MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 


An amusing anecdote is told of Oliver Gold- 
smith by Samuel Derrick, an Irish acquaintance of 
some humour, on his first introduction to a 
debating club called the ‘‘ Robin Hood,” which 
used to meet near Temple Bar. On entering, 
Goldsmith was struck with the self-important 
appearance of the chairman, ensconced in a large 
gilt chair. 

‘‘ This,” said he, ‘‘must be the Lord Chancellor, 
at least.” 

‘“No, no,” replied Derrick, ‘‘ he’s only Master of 
the Rolls.” 

The chairman was a baker. 


A 


Five things are essential tosuccess in life. One 


is a good wife ; the four others are money. 
——:0:—— 

“But will your. wife believe you?” asked 
Rounder, as he escorted Brown home early in the 
morning. 

‘Will she?” replied Brown joyously. ‘‘ Of 
course she will. We've only been married a 
week,” 

—0:——. 

Mike: ‘‘Sure, Mrs, Dooley, wouldn’t ye be afther 
takin’ a ticket fur me clock? It’s ter bo raffled ter 
help ould Mrs. Donnigan.”’ 

Mrs. Dooley : ‘‘ But that ould clock doesn’t go 
at all now, does it?” 


Mike: ‘‘It does not, Mrs. Dooley. But then, 
you know you moightn’t draw it.’’ 
—0: 
Agent: ‘‘What’s the matter with your present 


place ?”’ 

Domestic: ‘‘Oi don’t like the birthday present 
th’ missus gave me. It’s a silver clock.” 

‘That certainly is a nice present.”’ 

‘Vis; but sure lyery mornin’ befar daylight 
it do go all to paces, an’ scares the loif out ay me.” 

——0:; 

An EpvucATeD Coox.—-Father: ‘‘As you have 
had three terms at the cooking-school, Jane, I 
supposed you'd know how to roast a piece of beef 
better than this. Why, it’s burnt to a crisp.” 

Daughter : ‘“‘I don’t see how I’m to blame. The 
fire was too hot, I suppose.” 

Father: ‘‘And why didn’t you see that the 
fire wasn’t too hot?” 

Daughter: ‘‘The man always attended to that 
at the school, and Mrs. Mixter used to do the 
basting. All we did was to do the tasting after the 
meat was cooked.”’ 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origina’ or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper mus, be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correst name and address of the sender must acoompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must rach 
the offices of SPAR MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Lon ton, 
E.O., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes macked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving after will be placed in the fol.ow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. hoe 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS, 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with the MS,, 
we will do our best to return same If rejected. 
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I VANT DEUX FLY. 


Shortly before the conclusion of the war with 
Napoleon there were a number of French officers 
in an inland town on their parole of honour. Now, 
one gentleman being tired of the usual routine of 
eating, drinking, gambling, smoking, &c., resolved, 
in order to amuso himself, to go a-fishing. His 
host supplied him with rod and line, but being in 
want of artificial flies he went in search of a fishing 
tackle maker’s shop, Having found one kept by a 
plain, painstaking John Bull, our Frenchman 
entered, and with a bow, a cringe, and a shrug of 
the shoulders, thus began: 

“Ah, Monsieur Anglais, 
portez yous!” 

‘‘ Kh, that’s French,” exclaimed the shopkeeper ; 
“not that I understand it. But I’m yery well, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“Bon, bon, ver good; den saire I sall tell youL 
vant deux fly.” | 
““T dare say you do, monsieur,” replied the 
Englishman; ‘‘and so do a great many more of 
your outlandish gentry; but I’m a true born 
Briton, and never consent to assist the enemies of 
my country to leave it, particularly when they cost 
us so much to bring them here.” 

‘‘Sare you are un stop of the block. I sall tell 
you once seven times over again—I vant deux fly 
on de top of de yater, to dingle dangle at de end 
of de long pole.” 

““Ay—Ay! you only fly, monsieur, by land or 
water, and if they catch you I'll be hanged if they 
won't dingle dangle you, as you call it, at the end 
of a long pole.” 

“«Ma foi! vat you mean by dat? You are un 
bandit Jack of de ass, Johnny de Bull. Ba, ba, 
you are effronte, and I disgrace me to parley vid 
you. I tell you, sare, dat I vant deux fly on de 
top of de vater to dingle dangle at de end of de 
long pole, to trap le poisson.” 

‘* What’s that you say, you French mounseer— 
you ll lay a trap to poison me and all my family, 
because I won’t assist you to escape? Why, the 
like was never heard. Hero, Betty, go for the con- 
stable.” 

The constable soon arrived, and after hearing 
all (being as ignorant as the shopkeeper), said, 
“‘Come, come to prison, you delinquent.” 

‘““No, sare, I sall not go to de prison; take me 
before de—what you call it—de thing that nibble 
do grass?” 

“Oh, you mean the cow?” 

‘“No, sare, not the cow; you stupid Johnny 
Boeuf—I mean de cheval vat youride. | Imitating. | 
Come, sare, geaup. Ah, ha!” 

‘¢Oh, now I know; you mean the horse?” 

*“No, sare, I mean de horse’s wife.” 

‘What, the mare?” 

‘Oui, bon; yes sare, take me to de mayor.” 

This request was complied with, and the French 
officer soon stood before the English magistrate, 
who by chance happened to be better imformed 
than his neighbours, and thus explained to the 
satisfaction of all parties. : 

‘¢ You have mistaken the intention of this honest 
gentleman; hedid not want to fly the country, but 
to go a-fishing, and for that purpose went to your 
shop to purchase two flies, by way of bait, or, as 
he expressed it, to trap le poisson. Poisson, in 
French, is fish.” 


———— 


comment~ yous 


Friend: ‘‘Why do you haye such misspelled 
and ungrammatical signs in your front windows?” 
Sharp Tradesman: ‘‘ People think I’m a dunce 
and come in to swindle me. Trado’s just splendid.” 


Lee nth 


‘« Are you to take astronomy next term, Elisa ?” 
inquired a girl graduate of a young friend. 

‘‘Scarcely,” sho replied. ‘‘ But Augustus has 
been giving me splendid astronomical lessons 
during the vacation.” 

‘‘ How nice! Has ho textbooks andan atlas?” 

“Oh, Louise, my dear, he says I’m all the 
world to him, and whon [ lean my head on his 
shoulder he is my Atlas,” 
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A WITTY MADMAN. 


A circus proprietor, when entering a large town 
in Cornwall, was much annoyed at finding, close 
to the town, a turnpike gate, at which he had to 
pay toll for all his horses. A few yards from the 
gate was the county lunatic asylum, and, sitting 
on one of the walls which surrounded the asylum 
grounds, was a perfectly harmless, but, at the 
samo time, hopeless lunatic, who was very much 
interested in the discussion going on at the toll- 

ate. 
rd ‘«‘Hfi! master,” he called out, as the circus 
proprietor came up to where he was sitting on the 
wall, ‘don’t you pay; he’s got money out of your 
pocket to put in his own. Piebald horses never 

ay toll.” 
: % Never pay toll! Are you sure?” asked the 
circus owner, not knowing the man to be a 
madman. 

“Of course I am,” replied the man. ‘‘ Ask 
anybody here, and they’ll tell you the same. You 
take my advice, and go back, and make him give 
up the money!” f 

Very much annoyed at being robbed, the angry 
proprietor tore back, and, in language more forcible 
than polite, demanded his money back. _But the 
toll-keeper refused to give it up, and indignantly 
denied the lunatic’s assertion, desiring to be brought 
face to face withhistraducer. The proprietor, only 
too pleased, took him to where the lunatic was 
sitting, still revelling in the row he had made. 

«What do you mean by saying that I robbed 
this fellow?” shouted the furious toll-keeper, 
“and that piebald horses never pay toll?” — 

‘‘Why, you fools!” answered the lunatic, “ of 
course they don’t—their masters have to pay for 
them, don’t they ?”—(W. C., Salisbury.) 

20: 
THE VERY LATEST INVENTION. 


An ingenious man recently constructed a safe, 
which ho declares to b3 absolutely burglar-proof. 
To conyince the incredulous of the fact, he placed 
a £100 note in his pocket, had himself locked in 
the safe, with a liberal supply of provisions, and, 
the key cast into the river, declaring that he would 
give the money to the man who unfastened the 
door. 

All the blacksmiths, and carpenters, and burglars 
in the town have been boring, and blasting, and 
beating at that safe for a week, with every kind of 
tool and explosive mixture known to science, and 
the man is in there yet ! 

He has whispered through the keyhole that he 
will make the reward £500 if somebody will only 
let him out. He has convinced everybody that: it 
is tho safest safe ever invented. Fears are enter- 
tained that the whole concern will have to be 
melted down in the furnace before he is released, 
and efforts are to be made to pass in through the 
keyhole a fireproof-jacket, to protect the inventor 
while the iron is melting.—(J. B. P., Gateshead-on- 


Tyne.) 2 


HE DIDN’T DISTURB HER. 


An old countrywoman was one day going by 
train for the first time. After a deal of trouble she 
purchased a third-class ticket, and going up to the 
train carefully surveyed it for a few seconds, after 
which she seated herself comfortably in a first-class 
compartment. 

She had not been long seated before the guard, 
thinking something was wrong, asked her to show 
him her ticket. She did so, and looking at it for a 
moment he remarked : 

‘‘ Why, missus, you’re in a first-class carriage! 
This ticket’s for a third!” 

“‘ Well, I’m in a third!” exclaimed the old lady, 
“count for yerself!” And getting out of the 
carriage she went to the first one and counted from 
it. ‘‘ That's the first, that’s the second, and the 
one I was in is the third. What more do you 
want?” saying which she again seated herself in 
the first-class carriage, and neither that guard, or 
any other guard, could convince her that she was 
wrong, so they permitted her to remain.—(G. M., 
York.) 


FUNNY STORY COMPETITION, 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Stery. 

Preference will be givea to new short stories, but they need not be original. 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with « declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 3 

The Hditor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final, We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in‘all cases write outside the envelopes ‘“ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previeus 
weok, nordo we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided botween MR. W. CORBETT, The Close, 
Salisbury, for ‘‘A WITTY MADMAN,” and MR, GRO, RUNTER, 32, New 
Writtle-street, Chelmsford, for ‘‘ MORE PROFITABLE THAN BEGGING.” 


‘6 MELLIFLUENT.” 


He was a bald-headed bachelor, whose heart 
had been touched for the first time by the ‘‘ tender 
passion.” 

‘‘ Then you confess,” he said, in a yoice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘ that you love mea little—that you 
admire certain qualities of my head?” 

‘‘Yes,” shyly responded the young lady, “‘I 
think your head is what I might term ‘ melli- 
fluent,’ I cannot express myself more clearly.” 

He hardly knew the meaning of ‘‘ mellifluent,” 
but he thought it was the word for something 
grand and ennobling. After he had bade her good 
night, he rushed eagerly home, took the dictionary 
down from the shelf, and feverishly turned to that 
endeared word. 

His blood changed to ice as he read, ‘‘ smooth, 
soft, mellow.” —(G. B., Ryde.) 


20: 
TOO SHREWD FOR HIM. 


An old labouring man appeared before the Court 
asa witness. The lawyer for the defendant tried to 
confuse him. 

‘‘ You are Frederick Miller,” said he. 

‘‘T am,” replied the labourer. 

‘‘Are you the Frederick Miller who was 
sentenced under mitigating circumstances for 
robbery ?” 

““No, Iam not that Miller.” 

‘You are, perhaps, the Miller who was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for theft?” 

‘‘No, I am not that Miller either.” 

‘* Were you ever in prison?” 

‘« Yes—twice.” 

‘‘ How long the first time ?” 

‘‘A whole afternoon.” 

‘An afternoon? And the second time? You 
must make truthful statement, you know, for you 
are sworn. If you were in prison for so short a 
time what did you do?” 

“‘T only whitewashed a cell ready for your 
brother, who had been committed for cheating his 
clients.” 

The lawyer did not ask any more questions on 
that subject.—(S. A. P., Burnley.) 


20: 
HE COULDN’T COME. 


One Sunday, a few weeks ago, as one of the 
country policemen was on duty near the canal, a 
few miles from Preston, he saw three young men 
on the canal side playing at dominoes. One of 
them said to his companions: ‘‘Tom, con ta 
come?” Tom replied: ‘‘No.” ‘Conta come, Bill?” 
then asked the first speaker of his other friend. 
Bill answered ‘‘No.” A policeman just then 
jumped over the hedge, and exclaiming, ‘‘I can 
come!” seized the one who had been asking the 
question. The others decamped. 

The policeman took his prisoner along the canal 
side a short distance, when the captive asked him 
not to hold him so tightly, or people would think 
he had been stealing. The policeman loosed his hold 
on the lad promising not to escape; but before they 
had gone many yards further, to the dismay of the 
witty policeman, the captive plunged into the canal 
and swam to the opposite side of the water. Ooolly 
seating himself on the bank, he called out laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ Policeman! con ta come ?”’ 

The man in blue, however, declined taking a cold 
bath, and was compelled to admit that he could not 
come.—(H. A. J., Swansea.) 


MEE 


MORE PROFITABLE THAN BEGGING. 


A couple of tramps who are now touring through 
the country are making quite a little ‘‘ pile,” owing 
to the cleverness and wit of one of them. This is 
how they worked their little dodge the other day in 
a provincial village, through which they were 
passing. 

Going to the only inn in the place, they called for 
drinks, and perceiving a number of men in the 
Spear the witty tramp engaged them in conversa- 

on. 

After a time he offered to bet each of them a 
shilling—that he could show them something they 
had never seen before, and would never see again. 
The men were surprised, and deeming the tramp’s 
assertion an impossibility, agreed, and duly deposited 
the stakes with the other tramp, closely watchin 
him the while, to see that he did not escape with 
the money. 

“Well,” replied the better, taking from his 
poe. a plum, ‘‘None of you ever saw this plum 

efore, and (eating it), none of you will ever see it 
again.” 

The pair then walked out, having pocketed seven 
shillings by the manceuyre.—(G. R., Chelmsford.) 


:0: 
DECIDING IT. 


An eminent Scottish divine happened to meet 
two of his parishioners at the house of a lawyer 
whom he considered too sharp a practitioner. 
The lawyer jocularly and ungraciously put the 
question : 

*« Doctor, these are members of your flock. Ma 
a ale ys<\\k upon them as white or black 
sheep? ” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” answered the divine, drily, 
‘‘ whether they are white or black sheep; but I do 
know if they are here long they are pretty sure to 
be fleeced by you.”—(W. H. H., Burnley.) 


—_——:0: — —— 


OUTWITTED. 

A North-countryman, who had travelled from 
Yorkshire to London by a midnight excursion, 
arrived at the city about eight o’clock in the 
morning. Whilst sauntering along the street he 
came across an office for the registration of births 
and deaths. Opening the door, and walking in, he 
inquired of the clerk (who was the only one who 
had arrived at the office) : 

‘‘T say, maister, what do you sell here P” 

The clerk, eying the countryman oyer, replied: 
“Oh! we sell bossheaas here.” 

The countryman replied: ‘‘ By gum, lad, you’ve 
had a rare guid sale, I sse there’s nobbut one left.” 
—(H. L., Wakefield.) 


20: 
MISTAKEN. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett, the well. known actor, relates 
that he was once misled by the fortuitously elicited 
enthusiasm of an audience. It happened in Dublin, 
and the time was shortly after the Fenian outrage 
at Clerkenwell. 

‘‘Tiittle did I expect,” says Mr. Barrett, ‘‘the 
perfect furore of cheers which greeted my first 
appearance. Every speech was received with a 
torrent of applause, and, being at that time a young 
man,-I certainly felt myself a person of consider- 
able importance before I got through the first 
act iahig 

And this was perfectly natural. Nevertheless, 
the actor was destined to be enlightened, and to 
learn that some at least of his self-complaisance 
had a fictitious basis. 


He enjoyed his triumph so much that he confided 


in the property man of the theatre. 

‘‘ A yery warm audience,” he said. 

“Ves, sir; very warm.” 

“‘ Are Irish audiences often as warm ?” 

‘* Not often.” , 

‘They seem to like my acting yery much.” 

‘<The actin’ ?” returned the property man; ‘‘it 
is not that at all, at all. They are after takin’ 


ou for a relation of Barrett that was hanged! ”— 
J. E., Burnley.) 


— a 
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Che Mater’s Chote, 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, 


HAD adjusted my tie, taken up 
my hat, and was preparing to leave, 
when the door slowly opened and 
my mother came in. 

‘Going out, are you, Tom?” 
said she. 

¥en.” 

‘Where, to another party ?” 

SVess 

‘« That makes three this week, doesn’t it, Tom?” 

‘“Yes. We're hurrying to get through. (Going 
to take Miss Beaufort to-night, and then I’m done 
with the Jolly Olub’s parties.” 

Mother, somehow or other, did not seem to think 
very much of what I said. 

‘Tom, I wish you would get married,” she said, 
with a troubled face. ‘‘I believe you would stay 
at home more.” 

“Well, I am awful tired, mother, and com- 
pletely worn out.” 

‘‘Then why don’t you quit it 7” 

‘<The best reason in the world, mother. I am 
neither engaged nor in love; but I’m willing to be 


It was getting late, so I started after this, but 
the sad look on my mother’s face set mo thinking. 
ay mother is the best woman in the world, even if 
Ido say it myself, and I felt worried about her. 
She was right. I was out nearly every evening. 
This evening at a reception, next time at a ball, 
then a theatre party, and so on. 

Of course I could well afford it, for my salary 
as cashier at Hart’s was a liberal one. But—I 
was not saying a penny, and my home folks never 
saw me except at the table. Hven poor old patient 
mother was complaining. 

But I was haying lots of fun. There was that 
Beaufort girl. She wasa fine one. Could dance 
any dance, talk about anything, and make you 
have the finest time in the world. 

Then there was Vene Wright. She would play 
a game with a fellow, go rowing, skating, anything 
for fun. Then Vene had money. That was an 
important item. Why shouldn’t I tackle Mies 
Vene on the subject of matrimony ? 

‘* Thomas, old son,” said I to myself, ‘‘ Vene is 
the one.” 

But Vene, somehow or other, did not exactly 
suit the case, and my mind reverted to Miss 
Beaufort. Miss Beaufort was smart, pretty, 
stylish, and suited better, but I knew nothing about 
her financial standing. This was an important 
matter to me in those ase. 

Meanwhile the carriage had approached Miss 
Beaufort’s. I had never been there before, and to 
my surprise found it to bea very unpretentious 
house. I confess I was disappointed. I expected 
to drive up to an _ elegant mansion, be 
ushered into a fine reception-room by a servant in 
livery, and there await the coming of Miss Beau- 
fort. Then I expected to make a bold dash for her 
heart—propose, and possibly be accepted or 
declined by the time the party was over. 

But not so. A little lady with grey hair opened 
the door, and she was introduced to me by Miss 
Beaufortas ‘‘mamma.” Mizs Beaufort was ready 
and waiting, so we walked out to the carriage. 

‘*Mr. Silver,” said she, after we had seated our- 
selves, ‘don’t you think there is a great amount 
of snobbery in society, and lots of downright foolish- 
ness?” 

““Well, yes,” said I. 

‘* For instance,” said she, ‘‘here is an elegant 
carriage that you have brought for me, and yet the 
party is not half a mile away.” 

This certainly was very refreshing. I had 
actually squandered £1 to have this carriage for 
the evening, and she was not pleased with it. I 
know Vene would haye enjoyed a ride in it. 

“Mr. Silver,” she remarked again, ‘this is the 
last perly T am going to this winter.” Pg 


‘‘Well, why?” said I. ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
take in the German Club ball and the others ?”’ 

“No,” said she. ‘‘ Mamma hasn’t the money; 
she can’t afford it. Besides, Mr. Silver,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘can you really afford to spend so much 
money on society ?”’ 

I looked at her. There was honesty fairly 
shining out of her pretty black eyes, even if she 
wasn’t yery polite. So I answered her honestly : 

‘“No, Miss Beaufort. I cannot! I haven’t 
saved a penny this winter, and I get a big salary, 
too. It seems idiotic.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘‘haye met you out so fre- 
quently, I feel quite well acquainted with you, 
though I expect I have been a little impolite.” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘Iam glad that you teke that 
much interest in me.” 

Then we changed the subject. I had a splendid 
time at the party, and enjoyed Miss Beavfort’s 
company very much. I found her level-headed and 
bright, if she was too frank. 

The next day I told mother about it. She said 
that she admired Miss Beaufort for her common- 
sense, though she had never seen her. Then she 
referred again to my getting married. 

‘‘Suppose,” said ehe, ‘‘that you pretend fora 
week or so that you are married, and gee how it 

oes?” 

‘An imitation wife,” said I. 

‘‘Why not?” said she. ‘‘I will write the name 
of a young lady on a card, seal it in an envelope, 
and you can lock it in your desk. Then let us sup- 
pose that you are married to her for say two weeks. 
During that time I want you to act just as if the 
lady were here in person and your Jawfully wedded 
wife.” 

‘“Whose name are you going to write on the 
card ?” said I. 

‘‘Never mind,” said she. ‘‘I will write my pre- 
ference, and neither of us will breathe a word 
about this to a living soul.” 

We agreed on this. Mother wrote the name on 
the card and sealed it in the envelope. I knew it 
was Vene Wright's name, so I decided to imagine 
that Vene was there in person, and so we com- 
menced the week. 

Monday night came. That was the night of the 
German Club ball, but I stayed at home and 
talked to mother. Then I played draughts with 
her for a while, and we managed to have a very 
enjoyable evening. 

Next morning mother met me at the table with 
smiles, and about the best breakfast I had eaten for 
a long while. 

‘‘ You must imagine that your wife saw to this 
breakfast,” she whispered. 

Going to the City that morning who should get 
into the ’bus but Mies Beaufort. I bowed to her 
gracefully, passed her fare to the conductor, and 
was about to sit down by her side when I happened 
to think of my imitation wife at home, and kept 
my seat by the door. 

“« Married men have no business talking to the 
young ladies,” said I to myself. 

Miss Beaufort looked at me rather queerly, but 
said nothing, and I thought the bus would never 
get to the City. 

Thursday was the evening I was to call on Vene, 
and I forgot to send her an excuse. On Friday a 
note came from her, which mother took the liberty 
of opening, as she thought I would not care, and 
she felt like representing my wife in the desk. It 
was a tender missive, and somewhat surprised me 
when I saw it. But what could Ido? Married 
men haye no business getting tender notes from 
young ladies. Inasmuch as I had contracted to 
carry out mother’s plan for two weeks, I left the 
note for mother to answer. She is a very truthful 
woman, but in answering the note she prevari- 
cated. 

She said that I was very sick, and ag.a natural 
consequence Vene called that afternoon to see me, 
but I was at business, and mother had to invent 
another story. Then she had to come all the 
‘way to the office so as to keep me from coming 
home my usual way for fear Vene might catch us. 

I laughed a good deal at mother, and Vene did 


not find us out, but Mrs, Jones—an awful gorsip— | 


met her, and Vene told her I was sick, and the next 
day all my society friends came round—among them 
Miss Beaufort. 

Mother met her rather coldly, but invited her to 
stay a while. 

“‘T suppose Mr. Silver is almost worn out with so 
much going out?” said the young lady. 

‘‘ He is much better,” said mother, ‘but I do 
not think he will go out for several weeks. I 
think that I shall keep him at home.” 

“‘T am go glad,” said Mies Beaufort; ‘‘not that 
you are going to keep him at home, but that he is 
not going out so much. I am getting so that I 
fairly detest society.” 

Here was a woman who had my mother's yiews, 
and they both thereupon had a confidential talk, 
and pleased each other mightily. 

Then she asked the mater to call on her mother, 
which she did. 

Meanwhile I was staying at home every evening, 
and was getting pretty tired of it as the two weeks 
were drawing to a close. 

“Don’t you think a man ought to take his wife 
out once in a while?” said I to mother. 

“Why not?” said she. 

“Then I'll take her to the theatre to-night.” So 
I teok a couple of reserved seats at Drury Lane 
Theatre for Saturday night, and mother who repre- 
sented my wife, went with me. 

We had hardly taken our seats before I noticed 
that they were adjoining those of Miss and Mrs. 
Beaufort. My mother was highly pleased when 
we changed seats so that I sat by Miss Beaufort, 
and my mother sat by Mrs. Beaufort. 

Woe went home together that night, and laughed 
and talked a good deal. 

I think mother told Mrs. Beaufort what we had 
been doing, but I did not hear it. I know that 
several days later, after my two weeks of married 
life were over, I went to call on Miss Beaufort. 
We had a pleasant time together, and just as I was 
about to leave, the old lady came in. 

“T forgot to ask you, Mr. Silver, what you 
thought of married life?” said she. 

Miss Beaufort looked horrified, but I laughed. 

‘‘ Mother has been telling you, has she?” 
said I. 

‘She has,”’ said she. 

‘“‘Well,” said I, ‘‘during the two weeks I was 
married I read three good books, gained four 
pounds in weight, and saved £5 10s3., besides 
paying mother for my wife’s board and tho tickets 
for Drury Lane.” 

‘‘ And who were you married to?” asked Miss 
Beaufort. 

“‘T forgot to look,” said I. I hurried homa to 
see who my wife had been. ‘he envelope was just 
as I had placed it in my desk drawer. 

I tore it open, and there was the name of Miss 
Beaufort. 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘ mother made her an imita- 
tion wife, now I will try to make her a real one.” 


And go I did. 


on 


‘<‘ What shall you give me, pa,” she said, 
‘‘ Upon my wedding-day ?” 

And pa with gravity replied : 
** Tll give you, dear—away.” 


oe 


Neighbour Woman: ‘‘Your dog was chasin’ 
our chickens this mornin’, and I jest want you to 
understand that’s got to stop at once.” 

Mrs. Mild: ‘‘I did not see the dog out of our 

r Bd 

Neighbour Woman: ‘‘ He wasn’t. The chickens 
was in your yard.” 

—:0: — 

Little Girl: ‘‘My mamma is awful strict. Is 
yours? 

Little Boy: ‘‘ Orful.” 

‘But she lets you g> anywhere you want to, 
and——” 

«Oh, she aintt strict with me.” 

‘‘Then who is she strict with ?” 

“ee Papa.” 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March 5th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
querics. All letters should be marked “ Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 


* the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


636. How many war vessels of any nationality 
have a speed of over 21 knots an hour? : 

637. In which European country is a matri- 
monial fair annually held ? 
“ 638. Who is the lightest among the leading 
jockeys. 

639. When were Church pews first introduced 


into this country ? 


640, Are there any lady knights in Europe ? 

641. Does the moon haye any effect upon the 
weather r 

642. What special rules of etiquette are observed 
in the House of Commons ? 

643. In which European countries is black 
cloth never used for covering coffins P 
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REPLIES. 


594.—THE BIRD WHICH FLIES THE HIGHEST, 

That huge bird, the condor of the Andes, far 
excels eyery other bird in this respect. It lifts 
itself to a height where no sound is heard, save the 
airy tread of its vast pinions, and surveys in 
solitary grandeur the wide range of plain and 
pasture land beneath it. Humbolt mentions the 
flight of the condor in the mountains of Chili, and 
among the Cordilleras of South America. When 
up among thess mountains, at an altitude of 
14,000 feet, he observed these wondrous birdssailing 
in circles for hours together, so high aboye him 
that they were just discernible as minute specks in 
the sky. This, when we consider their immense 
compass of wing extending from 14 to 15 feet from 
tip to tip, shows to what an amazing elevation 
these birds attain. Oalculating trigonometrically, 
Humbolt considered that they could not be less 
than from twenty to twenty-five thousand feet 
above the sea-level. 


a 
597,—OBTAINING DEGREES WITHOUT EXAMINATION, 

From several universities in the United States, 
many of which are very obscure establishments, 
degrees can be purchased for a few -guineas 
without any examination, and without the recipient 
haying ever set foot in the United States. These 
degrees are of course worthless as evidence of 
culture, or for any purpose other than enabling the 
recipient to obtain a handle to his name, and write 
the mystic letters after it signifying the particular 
degree conferred. The leading universities in 
the United States no more do this than Oxford 
or Cambridge. All universities are in the habit 
of conferring honorary degrees, some without any, 
and some after only a nominal examination, on 
persons who haye distinguished themselves in 
spheres of life which have no direct connection 
with the studies undertaken at such universities. 
By an Act of the'reign of Henry VIII., tho Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury received the right of con- 
ferring degiees. ‘These are conferred after little or 
no examination, and are known as Lambeth 
degrees. They were not considered as of high 
standing, and never carried with them the same 
privileges as those of Oxford or Cambridge. New 
College, Oxford, at one time conferred degrees 
with little or no examination, but nowit stands on 
the same footing in this respect as any other college 
in the University. 


———:0: 

598,—THE AMOUNT OF cBLD COIN IN THIS COUNTRY, 
According to Messrs. B. Martin and R. H. Inglis 

Palgrave, reliable authorities, the gold coin in 

circulation in this country is £69,000,000, fifty-six 


millions in sovereigns, and thirteen millions in 
half-soyereigns. Including the stock, the total 
amount of gold coin in this country would not 
exceed seventy-five millions sterling. This is 
short of the figure quoted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year in the House of Commons, on 
the introduction of his Coinage Bill, On that 
occasion Mr. Goschen said: ‘‘ The first substantial 
estimate with which I am acquainted is that made 
by Jeyons in 1868, which put the circulation of 
gold coin in the country at. £80,000,000. Twenty 
years after this I find, on inquiry at the Bank of 
England, the estimate was very considerably 
higher, being placed at something like £120,000, 000, 
From this 1 argue ~that within that period 
twenty millions had been added to the circula- 
tion. But these and subsequent estimates have not 
taken into account the soverigns in the pockets of 
travellers and others leaying the country. This 
Mr. Giffen puts at a million a year. Mr. Martin, 
the banker, and Mr. Palgrave and others who haye 
looked into the matter put the amount of gold in 
circulation at from a hundred to a hundred and 
ten millions. All these figures are, of course, ex- 
tremely shadowy.” Mr. Goschen then, after 
giving reasons and details, concluded that probably 
the amount was about £73,000,000, though it 
might be more, and it might be less, yet as far as 
he was able to say he favoured that sum as “ per- 
haps the least uncertain calculation of the amount 
of gold coin in circulation.” Messrs. Martin and 
Palgrave account for the difference between their 
most recent and previous estimates by the state- 
ment that some part at least of the difference of 
twenty-five millions has been exported, and add 
that the delay in preparing and publishing their 
last estimate arose from the necessity of waiting 
tillthe whole amount of the pre- Victorian gold had 
been practically gathered in. In addition to the 
large amount taken out of the country by 
travellers a very large quantity of sovereigns are 
being continually used in the arts and manufac- 
tures of the country. 
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599.—THE MOST CIRCUMSTANTIAL DREAM. 

It is difficult to decide the length of dreams, and 
impossible to ascertain the longest, but the his- 
torical circumstances connected with the following 
makes it, perhaps, the strangest and most im- 
portant dream ever recorded. Mr. Spencer Percival, 
Prime Minister, was assassinated in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, May 11th, 1812. Mr. Joha 
Williams, of Scorrier House, near Redruth, in 
Cornwall, a man noted through a long life for his 
vigorous practical talents as a miner and mining 
speculator, had a dream representing the assassina~ 
tion of Mr. Percival on the night after its occur- 
ence, when the fact could not be known to him by 
any ordinary means, thore being no trains or tele- 
graph wires in those days. He mentioned the fact 
to many persons during the interval between the 
dream and his receiving notice of its fulfilment.” A 
minute account of this dream appeared in the 
Times of August 28th, 1828. Mr. Williams 
dreamt that he was in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, and saw a small man enter, dressed in 
a blue coat and white waistcoat. Immediately after 
ho saw a man dressed in a brown coat with yellow 
basket buttons, draw a pistol from under his coat, 
and discharge it at the former, who instantly fell, 
the blood issuing from a wound a little below the 
left breast, and staining the white waistcoat. He 
saw the murderer seized by some gentlemen, who 
were present, and observed his countenance, and 
on asking who the gentleman was who had been 
shot, he was told it was the Chancellor. (Mr. 
Percival was then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also.) He then awoke, and mentioned the dream 
to his wife, but she only laughed at him, telling 
him not to be silly, and persuaded him to go to 
sleep. Three times repeatedly did the same dream 
occur, and, not able to rest any longer, notwith- 
standing his wife’s entreaties to lie down quietly 
and go to sleep, he arose and dressed himself, it 
being then between one and two o'clock. Two 
days afterwards news of the assassination arrived 
in that part of the country. The strangest thing 


‘hands about nine thousand million times. 


qreditor, 


about it is that Mr. Williams had never 


seen Mr. _ 


Percival, nor been inside the House of Commonsin — 


his life. 
haying business in town, went, accompanied by a 
friend, to the House of Commons. 
he came to the steps at the entrance to the lobby, 


he said :—‘‘ This place is as distinctly within my 
recollection after my dream as any in my own ~ 
house.” He then pointed out the exact spot where 
the murderer stood when he fired, and which Mr. 


About six weeks after, Mr. Williams, 
Immediately 


Perciyal had reached when he was struck by the 


ball, and where and how he fell. The dress of 
both men agreed with tho description given by 
Mr. Williams, even to the most minute par- 
ticulars. 

20: . 
600,—THE MOST FREQUENTLY USED BIBLICAL 
QUOTATIONS, i: 

Undoubtedly the fayourite Biblical qu 


4 


quotation 
that everybody most frequently uses—being a 
ready excuse for the indolence of human nature — 


generally—is, that ambiguous saying of Christ: 


‘Sufficient unto the day is tho evil thereof.” — 


Running this very closely are the words of 
Paul, now being. old-established proverbs, often 
expressed, viz.: ‘‘ Eyil communications corrupt good 
manners,” and ‘‘Love of money is the root of 
all eyil”; 
aided in the repetitions of that everyday truth, 
specially appropriate to modern times and fashions 
—‘‘ Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” A 


while the wisdom of Peter is often 


very commonly-used expression is, ‘‘To escape 


with the skin of my teeth,” first uttered by Job, 
while of the wisdom of Solomon, familiarly 
known are, ‘‘A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
‘©A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ;” 
and what more common than the saying, ‘‘To 
heap coals of fire upon his head,’’ originally his ? 
‘Sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind” 
is a popular Scriptural quotation; while, ‘ Tell 
it not in Gath,” is being regularly used as a 


caution when a secret is required to be kept. 


Other frequently-used quotations include, ‘In 
the twinkling of aneye ”’—1 Cor. xy. 52. ‘Train 


up a child in the way he should go”—Proy. — 


xxii. 6; and ‘There is no new thing under the 
sun ’—EHe, i. 9. 
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601,—THE POPULAR BRITISH COIN, 

It will be seen from the following table that the 
penny is the most-used coin. Millions of this coin 
change hands each year over the single item of 
papers and periodicals with which the British 
public are so liberally supplied. Last year the 
most numerous coins issued from the mint 


wore :— 5 
Coins. Number. © Value, £. 
Penny...... 15,644,000 ...... 65,185 
Halfpenny 11,026,400 ....., 22,9380 
Sixpence.. 8,739,120 ...... 218,478 
Shilling... 7,039,620 ...... 351,981 


It is estimated that each penny in circulation 
changes hands on the average eleven times a week 
or 572 times in the course of a year, so that last 
year’s fifteen million and odd pennies changed 
This is 
apart from issues of that coin in previous years 
still in circulation. 

of nearly 
thres-pence. om 
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602,—ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘ DUN.” 
This. word as applied to a creditor is said to be 


derived from the nameof John Dun, who was a 


famous bailiff at Lincoln in the time of Henry 


VII. The “British Apollo,” said that Dun wasso 


active and dexterous in collecting debts, even those 


which had been looked upon as bad or doubtful, ; 


that when anyone was slow to pay, it became pro- 
verbial to say that the creditor must dun him, that 
is send Dun after him. The word soon took the 
popular fancy, and it spread quickly over the 
country a8 an appropriate tern for pres 


‘The profit to the Mint on — 
every ton of penny pieces is £382, while on every — 
‘shilling it turns outit makes a profit 
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A) NOVEL PROTECTOR. 

An elephant, belonging to an English garrison in 
the Indies, was amusing himself with a chain in an 
open part of the town, when a man, who had com- 
mitted a theft, and was pursued by a great number 
of people, despairing of all other means of safety, 
ran under the elephant. - 

Apparently delighted with the poor man’s con- 
fidence, the creature instantly faced about and met 
the crowd. Erecting his trunk, he threw his chain 
in the air, after the manner of these animals when 
engaged with the enemy, and became so furious in 
defence of the criminal, that notwithstanding the 
gentle arts made use of by the surrounding multi- 
tude, neither they nor even his mahout, or driver, 
to whom he was fondly attached, and who was sent 
for to manage him, could prevail with him to give 
up the malefactor. 

After three hours’ contest, the governor heard of 
this strange rebellion to the laws of the land, and 
came to the scene of the struggle. He was so much 
pleased with the generous perseverance of the honest 
quadruped, that he yielded to the clephant’s inter- 
position, and pardoned the criminal. — ‘ 

The poor man, in an ecstasy of gratitude, testified 
his acknowledgment by kissing and embracing the 
proboscis of his kind benefactor, who was appa- 
rently so sensible of what had happened, that 
laying aside all his former violence, he became 
perfectly tame and gentle in an instant, and 
suffered his keeper to conduct him away without 

_ the least resistance. 
: Pouch body Wo al 


THE PAID SPY OF PRIVATE LIFE. 


SECRETS OF A DETECTIVE AGENCY. 


5 AUL PRYER’S DETECTIVE AGENCY.— 

Tf you want to get a divorce, if you want 
to know how your servants or your friends or your 
relations spend their time, go to Pryer’s. Large 
staff of detectives, male and female, always 
ready.” 

The above advertisement, and many others of 
the same kind, appear continually in the London 
and provincial papers. The extent to which such 

_adyertising is carriedis sufficient to show that the 
competition is keen and the profits large in this 
shady business. This is true, and it may 
be added, that the best of these private 
agencies do not advertise in the newspapers 
at all. There is one office, little known to 

“the general public, which is often consulted by 
the different Governments of Kurope, not excluding 
our own. Secrets may be entrusted to this office 


~ which would not be safe in the possession of the 


Criminal Investigation Department of the police 
force. 

- Paul Pryer pays his men well, and therefore 
has some of the finest detectives in the world 
in hisemploy. Several of them were 


FORMERLY MEMBERS OF THE SCOTLAND YARD 
+ iia FORCE, - 


who found they could not give their abilities full 
play when subject to the official regulations. Such 
an agency, however, is the exception and not the 
tule. Most private detective agencies are shady 
indeed. Even where they conduct a bond fide 
business, and really employ competent men, their 
methods are unscrupulous to the last degree. 

On one occasion, after a week or two in Paris, a 
friend of the writer arriyed in London very hard 
pressed for funds. He was reduced to his last 
eet but he happened to possess a very fair 

nowledge of languages, and this stood him in 
good stead. He was introduced to the proprietor 
of Pryer’s private detective agency, very flourishing 
then (four years ago), and succeeded in securing 
an appointment as general translator. , 

Now, this agency had quite a respectable repu- 


tation, and therefore a glimpse of its inner working 


will be exceedingly interesting. The clients were 
- deceived, floeced, and eyen blackmailed, while in 


the search for information the meanest and most 
contemptible expedients were resorted to. 
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It was quite a common practice to charge clients 
for expenses which were never incurred, and to 
lengthen out an inquiry long after ali the necessary 
facts had been obtained. 


ONE CHARACTERISTIC CASE 


may be given as an example. A man, evidently 
well educated and of good position, called at the 
office, and, after giving a false name, stated his 
case. It appeared he was paying attentions to a 
young lady in society, and he wanted the agency 
to find out her exact financial position. He de- 
posited £5 for initial expenses, and then departed. 
Of course he was followed by one of the employés, 
who discovered that he was a doctor with a large 
practice, and with a reputation for great piety. It 
was also discovered during the week that ho had 
some property, and a thousand or so at his bank, 

This was enough for Mr. Paul Pryer. One of 
his cleverest men was put on to the job, and before 
long he discovered that the young lady in question 
had money inher own right, and had overy 
prospect of receiving other large sums on the deaths 
of certain persons. 

Now, the charges of the agency were a guinea 
a day, besides expenses; but, although the inquiry 
was practically concluded in a week or ten days, 
and the detective then put on to other work, the 
client was led to believe that it was a much longer 
jok. For five months was the affair dragged out, 
until the impatience of the doctur became too great 
to be resisted any longer. During this time a 
weekly report was drawn up, and in each tho 
veriest triflo of ‘‘fresh”’ information was given. 
The imaginary doings of each day were minutely 
detailed, and, if the results were small, the impres- 
sion was giyen that a yast amount of work was 
being done. From time to time money was drawn 
on account, and : 


THE TOTAL BILL CAME TO £250, 


Anyhow, the pious doctor obtained the information 
he wanted, and perhaps he found it worth the price 
he paid for it. 

Most of the agency’s reputation was, I firmly 
believe, owing toone man. He wasa Frenchman, 
and was for many years connected with the French 
detective police. Some piece of roguery had driven 
him to England, and he found a fitting sphere for 
his peculiar abilitiesin Pryer’s office. There seemed 
to be nothing that this man could not ferret out. 
His skill in disguise was marvellous, while his 
assurance was only equalled by his unscrupulous- 
ness. 

On one occasion he was engaged upon a case 
in which it was of the utmost importance that he 
should get certain information at once. In a 
variety of disguises he approached the servants of 
the family he was watching, and leit no stone un- 
turned to obtain his ends. All his efforts were in 
vain, however, and at length, whenfurther delay was 
impossible, he resorted to a very risky expedient 
indeed. The household he was directing his skill 
against consisted wholly of women, and he decided 
to break into the house and search for certain letters 
and papers which he required. He actually did this, 
and was in theact of ransackinga desk full of papers 
when he was startled by a knock-at the street door. 
Hurrying thither he discovered, with the aid of the 
keyhole, that the nocturnal visitor was a policeman. 
He guessed that the house was surrounded, so he 
soon made up his mind what todo. Slipping up- 
stairs he rapidly — ae: 


DIVESTED HIMSELF OF ALL HIS CLOTHING 


save his shirt, and then opened the door and asked 
sleepily what was the matter. The officer was 
completely deceived. He informed the pretended 
master of the house that thieves were in the 
building. 

Then the two made a minute search for the 
burglars, the sham householder first shouting to 
the women, who were beginning to move, to lock 
themselves in their rooms. 

Of course no burglar was found, and.when the 
search was finally abandoned, the worthy represen- 
tative of the agency said coolly: ‘‘ But come, will 
you show your light in the library. I haye some 
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ey important papers there which may haye been 
taken.” 

The officer complied, and our man quickly sorted 
out the papers he wanted, chatting to the other 
meanwhile. 

At length the officer departed, immensely 
puzzled as to how the burglar got away. 

Then the worthy Frenchman, who, by the bye, 
could pass anywhere for an Englishman, re-dressed 
himself, and haying assured the ladies that the 
man had been secured, quietly departed. 

Many stories of a similar kind were told about 
this man, Unfortunately for his employer, how- 


eyer, 
HE WAS TERRIBLY UNRELIABLE. 


He ‘‘sold” the office on several occasions by 
using the information he obtained to his own profit, 
and finally he carried an important case to a rival 
agency, and from that day the reputation of Paul 
Pryer’s agency waned. 


Mr. Pryer went in largely for advertising, and ~ 


having accepted inquiry fees from would-be clients, 
did not proceed any further. 

He had hundreds of cases of this kind, 
and though tho business was for a time profitable, 
it seriously injured the name he had obtained for 
real detective work. 

The worst side of this shady business, however, 
is the blackmailing in connection with it. People, 
especially women, entrust these agencies with the 
innermost secrets of their liyes, and then find 
themselves at the mercy of unscrupulous men, who 
are only to be kept quiet by repeated gifts of hush- 
money, 


— 


THE PAGE’S REWARD. 


Frederick, King of Prussia, one day rang his 
bell for his page. Receiving no answer, he opened 
the door and found his page fast asleep in an 
elbow-chair. Je advanced towards the youth for 
the purpose of awakening him, when he perceived 
part of a letter hanging out of his pocket. His 
curiosity prompting him to know what it was, he 
took it out and read it. 

It was a letter from the young man’s mother, in 
which she thanked her son for haying sent her a 
part of his wages to relieve her misery, and finished 
with telling him that God would reward him for his 
dutiful affection. 

The king, after reading it, returned quietly to 
his chamber, took a bag full of ducats from a 
drawer, and, going back to where ho had left the 
sleeping page, slipped it with the letter into the 
lad’s pocket. 

Returning to the chamber, he rang the bell so 
loudly that it awakened the page, who instantly 
made his appearance. ‘ 

““ You have had a sound sleep,” said the king. 

The page was at a loss to know how to excuse 


himself, and putting his hand into his pocket by 


chance, to his utter astonishment he found there 
the bag of ducats. He took it out, turned pale, 
and, looking at the king, shed a torrent of tears 
without being able to utter a single word. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ asked the king. 

‘Ah, sire,” said the young man, throwing him- 
self on his knees, ‘‘ somebody seeks my ruin. I 
know nothing of this money which I haye just found 
in my pocket.” 

‘“My young friend,” replied Frederick, ‘‘God 
often does great things for us, eyen in our sleep. 
Send that to your mother; salute her on my part, 
and assure her that I will take care of both her and 
you.” 

> 


Mrs. Bunherton: ‘‘I do so admire your husband, 
Mrs. Higgins. He is so amiable.” 
Mrs. Higgins: ‘‘ You must haye met some other 


Mr. Higgins.” 


——10:—-- 


Jim: ‘“‘What was the most successful funeral 
you ever saw ?” 

Jack: ‘‘ Well, I think the best-attended one was 
that of a man who had spent most of his life 
practising the cornet with his windows open,” 
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Sinnignen. 
By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ Stanfield Hall,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER X.—(ConrTINvUED.) 


LTHOUGH Madge had no 
fear for the result of Gus’s 
visit to the justices, she 
could not bear the thought 
even of a few hours’ separa- 
tion from the boy ; a vague 
sense of danger terrified her. 

“Promise me, Gus,” she 
’ whispered, ‘‘if they should lock you 

up that you will neither eat nor drink 

—no matter whose hand may proffer 
either—till you are set at liberty ?” 

‘T promise, granny,” replied the youth, ‘‘ should 
it be for three days.” 

“Come, my lad, jump down,’ 
stable. : 

‘‘Bumps,” said the old woman, struck with a 
sudden thought, ‘‘ can’t you take us, waggon and 
all, up to the justices P” 

*<T tell you he will not be up till ten.” 

‘You can guard us.” : 

“‘T guard you!” repeated the constable, with 
a look of offended dignity; ‘‘and Mrs. Bumps 
waiting breakfast!” 

Madge eyed him with a peculiar expression, 
which made the speaker—despite the protection 
which the presence of his two companions assured 
him of, and its being broad daylight—feel very 
uncomfortable. The Gipsy Queen, as Madge was 
generally called in the neighbourhood, did not bear 
the best of reputations. Many believed that she 
had dealings with a nameless personage, whom 
all have heard of, and none have seen. More than 
one farmer attributed his rheumatism to the effects 
of her curse. Bumps himself hed felt sundry pre- 
monitory symptoms lately, and the recollection 
insensibly mollified him. 

“It’s not my fault,” he added; ‘if boys will fight, 
and use unlawful weapons, they must stand the 
consequences. I must do my duty.” 

“Do it!” exclaimed the gipsy, sharply; for 
she felt that her menace had taken effect; ‘you 
often pass through the forest late at night, master 
constable.”’ 

. What then?” demanded the man turning 
pale. 

‘* Nothing—nothing,” she replied, with an 
affected laugh; ‘‘ only, if you should meet with 
any of the boy’s friends there, don't blame me.” 

‘‘TI—I won't,” faltered Bumps; ‘“‘I won't, 
Madge.” 

*‘Or if a stray bullet should reach you from 
those who roam the wood, she added in a gar- 
castic tone, ‘‘it will not be my fault—of course 
not. Madge Lee washes her hands of the affair; 
she will have done all in her power to prevent it.” 

The malignant glance and equivocal speech of 
the gipsy produced the same effect upon the con- 
stable as the sight of the pistols did upon Bob 
Acres—it caused his courage to 00ze away through 
the palms of his hands. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Lee,” he said—‘ certainly.” 
It was Madge—plain Madge—before. ‘‘ You will 
only haye done me justice. To oblige an old 
acquaintance”—he could not lower his dignity 
to say friend ”’—‘‘I—I don’t care for once if I 
relax; not for any fear of the consequences to 
myself, but out of humanity—sheer humanity.” 

His hearer scornfully smiled at the word. 

“Tll conduct you and your waggon up to the 
Hall, and these two men shall stay and guard you 
till Sir Simon is ready. Of course,” he added, 
**you must satisfy them for their pains.” 

“Never fear—Madge knows the house-dwellers 
too well to expect kindness or service from them 
without requital. The old gipsy is not without the 
means to gratify their avarice.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” added Bumps, “it will be 


 * 


? said the con- 


as well if I remain and take charge of you myself; 
they are not sworn constables, like me. It will be 
more regular like.” 

Of course the allusion to the reward had not in 
any way influenced so respectable a person as the 
conscientious beadle, who, it was finally settled, 
should mount by the side of Hanac, the better to 
prevent the escape of the prisoner. 

The arrangement was no sooner completed 
than the carayan, followed by the gravedigger 
and Dick Martin, turned from the main road, 
and was drawn towards the Hall, as the old- 
fashioned mansion of Sir Simon Marchmont was 
called. 

“Gus,” said the old woman, after haying 
carefully closed the door of the waggon, to pre- 
vent their conversation from being overheard; 
‘‘you are no longer a child—at least not in years 
—can I trust you?” 

“‘T should think so, granny,” replied the boy, 
with a look of surprise. 

“‘In the event of our being separated, what 
would you do?” 

Gus reflected for a few moments before he 
replied. 

‘Make my way through Hssex, and stay with 
our people till you return.” 

“‘T shall not return to them,” replied Madge, 
mournfully. ‘‘I have bid adieu to them and the 
tents for ever. It is for your sake and Minnie’s 
that I have come to the resolution. Henceforth 
the old gipsy wife must be a dweller in the city. 
There is safety there,”’she added. 

“And are we not safe in the woods, granny?” 
demanded the astonished youth. ‘‘ Where else 
can we be so happy? True, it is drear in winter; 
but then we have the waggon to shelter us. I 
hate the cities, with their cold stone dwellings, 
and still colder hearts. We cannot hear the birds 
sing there, or watch the fox stealing through 
the furze at daybreak. There are no sweet 
flowers for Minnie to gather—no hips or sloes 
to pluck. We should both pine and be wretched 
there!” 

‘“‘There spoke the gipsy blood!” thought 
Madge, as she gazed with a humid eye upon the 
speaker; ‘‘his mother’s race has more than half 
in him !” 

‘‘Come, granny,” continued the boy, coaxingly, 
“give up this thought. Iam sure you will never 
be happy away from the tents. Have you not 
Minnie and me to loye?” 

‘‘No,”’ said the woman, firmly, ‘‘it must not be. 
Now, hear me, Gus. Should we be separated, 
you must promise me never to return to our 

eople !” 

‘‘Not return ?” repeated the astonished boy. 

‘“No; they would make a thief of you.” 

“You know,” answered he, proudly, ‘‘ that I 
never stole.” ; 

‘But they would try,” urged Madge. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, Minnie in a few years will be getting a 
young woman. Someone, older and stronger than 
yourself, would take her to wife; you know the 
law of our tribe.” , 

“‘He should tear my heart out first!” ex- 
claimed the boy passionately. ‘‘ Minnie shall 
never be anyone’s wife but mine. By the time 
Minnie is a woman, I shall be a man. I never 
feared anyone yet. I should like to see,” he added 
fiercely, ‘‘the hand that would take her from 
me!” 

His grandam, as he called her, smiled. The 
early love of Gus for the fair child was a 
stepping-stone “towards the purpose to the 
accomplishment of which her life had been de- 
voted. Fa : 

“‘T have often told you, Gus,” she said, ‘‘ that 
Minnie is not of our tribe; she has no gipsy blood 
in her.” S 

‘‘No matter; she has a gipsy heart,” observed 
the youth. 

‘‘She will one day be reclaimed by the house- 
dwellers,” continued the woman, ‘Think you 
they would give her to a wandering outcast? No, 
hoy ; if you wish to win her, you must first obtain 
a name.” 

‘‘Aname! Hayen’t I one already ?” 


’ 


Madge smiled, as she ip peat that by a name 


she meant a position in the world, a home, and 
learning. 

‘‘Learning!” repeatedGus. ‘‘ Why, Ican snare 
a hare or pheasant as well as Hanac himself; 
and he is reckoned the best poacher in the tents. 
I can ride, run, wrestle, shoot, or swim with the 
best of them. What more would youhayeme learn?” 


Madge was too ignorant to explain what; but . 


she knew the learning she spoke of was very 
different from the accomplishments which the 
boy possessed. She contented herself, therefore, 
by explaining that the learning she alluded to did 
not resemble the learning of the woods. 

‘The house-dwellers,” she said, *‘ have a wisdom 
of their own.” 

“‘Then why should I seek it?”’ 

‘“To become like them,” replied the old woman ; 
“to be the husband of Minnie, the father of a race 
of men, not of a wandering tribe of nameless 
beggars.”’ 

Despite his disinclination to the change, Gus 
could not repress a smile, although he was too 
young to comprehend all that her words implied. 

“And now,” continued the speaker, who saw 
that he was more inclined to follow her com- 
mands, ‘‘in the event of a separation, promise 
that you will follow me and Minnie to the city.” 

‘I do,” said the boy. ‘‘ Where you and Minnie 
go, I will go!” 

*“Can you remember the name of Chelsea P” 

Gus repeated it two or three times to himself, 
and nodded in the affirmative. 

‘‘Make your way there, and ask for Michael 
Manton. Do not be alarmed at the fine house 
and iron gates—knock boldly; were you in rags, 
and Madge Lee in her graye, you would but have 
to say you were her grandson, to be welcomed to it 
as freely as to the gipsy tent.” 

x ‘* And who is Michael Manton?” inquired the 
0 


y: 
‘“‘That,” said his grandam, ‘‘ you will learn one 
day; enough at present that he is a friend. 
Breathe not the name even in your sleep,” she 
added, ‘‘ as you yalue my blessing, poor Minnie’s 
safety, and my own!” 

Although Gus was very far from understanding 
all that Madge had to say to him, still he had not 
lived so many years among the gipsies without 
having imbibed, if not a portion of their cunning, 
at least a certain degree of secretiveness; and he 
resolyed—let what would happen—he would keep 
the promise he had made. 

Fortunately, however, both for himself and his 
grandam—the separation the latter had so much 
dreaded did not then take place. 

It was not without a vague misgiving that Han- 
way was informed, at a late hour that morning by 
a message from Sir Simon, that the gipsy boy who 
had attacked his ward—for so he had styled 
Hdward—was in custody, and that his presence 
was required at the Hall, 

He would have questioned the man, but he had 
left the Grange; nothing, therefore, was left for him 
but to proceed at once to Sir Simon’s with his 
young charge. ‘ 

The baronet on his first visit had been struck 
with the gentlemanly bearing and address of 
the recluse, and, as the butler had truly stated 
to Bumps, invited him to stay and take wine 
with him—a courtesy which Hanway had politely 
but positively declined. Sir Simon wasa gentleman 
of the old school—had been a gay man in his day 
—had an orthodox aversion to gipsies, poachers, 
beggars, and yagrants of every,kind. His farmers 
complained bitterly of the first, and the keepers of 


the second. No wonder, therefore, he was prepared 


to enter into his neighbour’s complaint against the 
unfriended Gus with no yery great predisposition in 
his fayour. 

When the magistrate entered the justice-room, 
accompanied by Hanway and his pupil, the first 
person on whom the eyes of the former fell was 
old Madge Lee, who, with little Minnie in her 
arms, was anxiously watching the proceedings. 
A bitter mocking smile passed over the wrinkled 
countenance of the gipsy, and the features of the 
recluse were observed suddenly to change, 
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‘“Now, sir,” said the baronet to Edward, ‘‘ state 
your charge.” 

The boy did so. In his account of the quarrel, 
all the blame was laid upon his antagonist ; he 
said nothing either of Minnie or the flowers; and 
concluded by stating that it was evidently the 
intention of Gus to rob him. : 

‘*Did you lose anything?” inquired Sir Simon, 
who thought it wasa clear case for the sessions. 

““No—that is,” replied Edward, hesitatingly, 
‘‘not that Iam aware of.” 

‘Well, sir, what havo you to say?” demanded 
the magistrate, bending an awful frown on tho 
‘prisoner. 

Gus, in his turn, gaye an account of the 
quarrel—the attempt to deprive Minnie of her 
flowers—the blow with the stick—and the fall. 
Despite his want of education, he expressed him- 
self with so much propriety and candour that 
all present felt prepossessed in his favour. Even 
the magistrate was struck with his manner and 
bearing. 4 

‘* Are you a gipsy ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ And your name?” 

“* Gus.” 

‘‘Gua what?” 

The lad wassilent. He had never been called by 
any other name. Indeed, he scarcely knew that 
any person had more than one. 

“What a frightful state of ignorance !” remarked 


the baronet to Hanway. ‘‘It would be a charity 
to send the boy out of the country ; he will never 
do any good here.” 


“‘Gus Lee,” whispered Madge to her grandson. 

‘* What is that you are saying to the prisoner P” 

‘“*T told him that his name was Lee,” replied the 
old woman, nothing daunted; for it was not the 
first time in her life she had been before a magis- 
trate. ‘‘Ask any of the people of Epping, your 
honour, if they ever heard of an ill deed being laid 
to the boy’s charge or mine before.” 

The magistrate did so; but no one could stand 
forward and accuse them. 

“* And now, your honour,” she continued, ‘‘ ask 
them the character of the young house-dweller. 
They will tell you that the children fly at his 
approach—the infants cease their innocent play. 
He is the torment of the village !—there is scarcely 
a mother of a family in it whose children have 
not been beaten, pinched, or stoned by the false- 
hearted, cowardly hound! No wonder,” she 
muttered to herself; ‘‘bad blood will betray itself 
—uurture cannot change it!” 

“‘That is true, your worship!” exclaimed Dick 
Martin, stepping forth ; “‘it was only last week he 
threw a stone at one of Dame Parker’s children, and 
nearly cut his eye out.” 

Bumps gave similar testimony. Sir Simon looked 
surprised. 

“‘T will give you another proof,” said Madge, 
advancing with Minnie in her arms towards the 
spot where Edward was standing; ‘childhood 
is truthful; it is only men and women and youth 
that learn to lie—the world teaches them, I suppose.” 

The little girl regarded with a smiling counten- 
ance the features of everyone to whom the speaker 
preci her; but the instant her eyes fel} upon 

ward she shrieked, and clung, crying and 
terrified, to her nurse. 

‘What is the matter, Minnie?” said the old 
woman. 

“Bad boy! Beat Gus!” sobbed the child. 
“‘Take Minnie home—home.” 

Hanway was confused—he knew not what to do. 
The gipsy, from time to time, kept casting threaten- 
ing glances towards him. It was evident she re- 
cognised him ; and he had many and terrible reasons 
for avoiding, at any sacrifice, the recognition being 

ublicly made. ‘Turning with a stern air to 
Wawar , Whose effrontery. was not proof against 
the testimony of Dick Martin and the innocent 
evidence of the child, he demanded if the gipsy 
boy’s account of the transaction was a true one. _ 

‘«Tf I did try to take her flowers,” he answered, 
sullenly, ‘‘I sunpve I could have paid her for 
them. Besides, she is only a gipsy child—I am a 
gentleman,” 
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The magistrate looked surprised and disgusted. 

** She has as good blood in her veins,” exclaimed 
the exasperated Madge, who was shrewd enough 
to perceive that Gus’s safety was insured, ‘‘as you 
can boast of, and, if necessary, I can call a wit- 
ness now in court to the fact.” 

She cast her eyes menacingly towards Hanway, 
who hastened to interrupt the magistrate, whose 
curiosity was aroused, by stating that, under the 
circumstances, he should decline to press the 
charge. 

‘Because you dare not,” observed Madge, with 
a bitter laugh. 

‘*Silence!”’ exclaimed Bumps; ‘‘ his honour is 
about to speak.” 

‘“My good boy,” said the baronet, mildly, ad- 
dressing the prisoner, ‘‘this gentleman has acted 
very kindly in withdrawing the complaint against 
you. Let me caution you as to your future 
conduct. Act honestly, try and acquire some 
honest trade; and you may yet live to be a useful 
and,” he was about to add, ‘‘ respectable member 
of society,” but he substituted the word “ decent ” 
—respectability was too much to expect from a 
gipsy. 

The speaker no doubt thought that he was 
speaking benevolently, and felt a glow of satisfac - 
tion in haying uttered a generous sentiment, 
which, after all, amounted only to abitter mockery. 
Wealth says to poverty, ‘‘Be honest.” It had 
much better assist it to beso. ‘‘ Learn an honest 
trade.” How easy itis to say learn; but where 
are the teachers? Half our philanthropists, like 
the country justice, are wonderfully benevolent in 
words. 

“‘You are discharged,” he added. 

““What!” exclaimed the disappointed Edward, 
with a scowl; ‘‘ won’t you send him to prison ?” 

“No, young gentleman,” replied Sir Simon ; 
‘‘and I must caution you how you attack the 
children in the village again. Justice knows no 
distinction of persons; and if you are brought 
before me perhaps I shall send you there.” 

A look of haughty surprise in the countenance 
of the evil-disposed boy was the only reply. He 
was both mortified and humbled. 

“‘T suppose,” said Madge, addressing the magis- 
trate, ‘‘ we may depart?” 

‘‘ Unless there is any other charge against you.” 

There being no other charge against Gus and 
Madge, they were set at liberty. As they left the 
court, the eyes of the two boys met and they gazed 
for several moments on each other in silence. On 
the part of Gus, it was a look of open, generous 
defiance, whilst the glance of his late antagonist 
expressed the deep, malignant feeling of a disposi- 
tion which, should they encounter in after-life, 
promised to leaye no means untried for the accom- 
plishment of a base, dastardly revenge. 

Several of those present thought they saw a 
strong resemblance between the boys. The baronet 
himself was struck by it. 

«They are very like each other,” he whispered 
to Hanway. 

The recluse started, and turned deadly pale; for 
the first time he noticed it—and an indefinite 
suspicion that there was some mystery connected 
with Gus, which might one day thwart his long- 
cherished schemes, came over him. 

Without replying to the observation, he thanked 
the magistrate for his courtesy, and left the hall, 
accompanied by his charge. 

«You will take your young master home,” he 
said to James, the domestic, who was waiting for 
them, ‘‘and see that he does not quit the house 
till my return—I shall not be long.” 

Edward looked sulkily, but he stood in too much 
awe of the speaker to dispute his wishes. He had 
calculated on a double pleasure—a holiday, and 
the punishment of the gipsy boy; but he was 
doomed to be disappointed in both. ; 

‘No matter,” he thought, ‘‘he shall one day 
pay mein full. Gus, Gus,” he repeated, as if to 
imprint the word on his memory; ‘‘I shall not 
forget the name—I hate it!” 

His guardian crossed the grounds in an opposite 
direction to the one which Madge had taken; 
by so doing, he avoided the village, and came 


on the public road at a considerable distance 
from it. 

It was the way which he knew the old gipsy must 
take on her return to the forest; and before he 
decided on his future proceedings he determined to 
have an interview with her. 

“‘T am in her power,” he murmured, as he strode 
hastily along, ‘and the hag knows it. Her 
fidelity to my race is weakened with age, and it was 
evident that had I pressed the charge against the 
gipsy brat, she would have betrayed me. Would 
she were dead!” he added; ‘then, and then only, 
can I breathe in peace! The child, too—so fair, 80 
like my niece! Her allusion to its birth! Icannot 
be mistaken—it must be Ellen’s child! My brain 
sometimes reels at the maze of difficulties into 
which my eyil destiny and the dark plottings of my 
life have plunged me. I must learn more, too, of 
this Gus. Can there be ?—pshaw,” he exclaimed, 
as the absurdity of the half-uttered idea struck 
him, ‘‘I grow childish, and start at shadows!” 

He seated himself by the road-side to await the 
arrival of the gipsy. 

As the caravan advanced down the road, Madge 
saw him, and not doubting but that he was pur- 
posely waiting for an interview, directed Hanac to 
drive down the lane directly opposite where he was 
sitting, as if to return to the forest. 

‘‘T have no wish,” she added, ‘‘to haye the 
bloodhound on my track.” 

‘“Nor I, mother,” replied the man. “It’s ill 
contending with one of his race. I have heard 
that only one of the house of Eserick can hope to 
strive successfully with one—strangers to their 
blood invariably fail.” 

“The prophecy is true,” answered the old 
woman. 

‘*T wonder, then, how Gus came off so well. To 
be sure it was with his ward, and not himself,” 
added Hanac. 

A half-smile played on the wrinkled countenance 
of Madge, but she remained silent. 

The waggon had turned down the lane, as if to 
take the road to the forest, when Hanway, who had 
followed it with hasty strides—called on the driver 
to stop. 

‘* And why should I stop ?’’ demanded the man. 

‘*T would speak with Madge Lee.” 

Madge appeared at the half-open hatch. She 
knew that the speaker would seek the interview, 
and had prepared herself for the meeting. 

‘* And what,” she said, ‘‘ would the Honourable 
Geoffrey Howard, son of one Harl of Hserick, and 
brother of a second, say to the old gipsy wife?” 

‘‘Not that name!” impatiently exclaimed the 
recluse. 

‘Shall I call you Dr.— ?” 

‘* Peace, woman, and descend ! ”’ continued Han- 
way, furiously. ‘‘No human ear must listen to 
our conferenee—the green trees alone must be our 
witnesses. What is it you fear P” 

‘* Nothing,” said the old woman, resolutely ; ‘‘ for 
you dare not commit another murder—your hands 
are too red already !” 

Hanway groaned. 

Madge threw her stick upon the ground, and, 
turning to Hanac, demanded if he had his 
pistols, 

‘“‘T have, mother,” replied the man. 

“* Aro they loaded ?” 

‘© A brace of bullets in each.” 

‘Tis well,” said the inquirer. ‘‘Mark me, keep 
me at a distance—in sight, but out of ear-shot. If 
yon dark, bad man passes the barrier—if he raises 
a hand to harm me—fire as you would upon a 
wild-cat or a fox. Should I fall,” she added, 
speaking in the Romany, ‘‘ Gus will tell you where 
to go to. Obey him as you would me.” 

“The precaution is needless,” observed 
Hanway; ‘‘you know I would not harm you. 
There is a tie ‘between us which eyen I re- 
spect.” 

‘“‘Ay,” said Madge, mournfully ; “‘ and you may 
thank my memory that you have not forgotten it. 
The gipsy gave you suck—held you an infant 
at her breast. Perhaps the dark passions which 
haye been your bane were drawn with the life- 
stream from her bosom.” 


SS 


Hanac did exactly as the speaker had demanded. 
He drove the waggon to a short distance, dis- 
mounted, and, after examining his pistols, stood 
like a sentinel upon the watch. Had the recluse 
passed but an inch the barrier which Madge had 
placed between them, the bullets would have 
whistled through his brain, for the gipsy was one 
of the best marksmen of the gang. 

<‘And now,” said the old woman, ‘‘ thaf your 
request is granted—that no human ear can listen 
to your words—what would Geoffrey Howard with 
me?” 

‘Tt seems you recognise me,” said Hanway. 

‘Recognise you! from the first. The lover may 
forget the being to whom he gaya his plighted 
troth—the brother pass the brother, nor deem the 
same fond*mother bore them—but women never 
forget the child that nestled at their breast. I 
knew you from the first.” tg 

‘‘And neyer breathed to any liying ear the 
secret?” demanded her foster-son, anxiously. 

“‘ Neither to the living nor to the dead, though 
I could have whispered a strange tale to both,” 
replied the gipsy. 3 cae We es 
“And you will continue this silence still?” he 

said. 

«‘ Perhaps.” 

‘‘ You must promise me.” 

‘On one condition.”’ 

“Name it.” oy: 

‘“‘That you forego your purpose of depriving me 
of Minnie—of your niece’s child—the heiress of 
your proud name. Attempt not to deny it,” she 
added. ‘‘I know that you would scek to tear her 
from me: your schemes, your plottings in fayour 
of your evil-minded boy demand it. That was one 
reason why I left the bonny woods of Dingley, 
where I was born and hoped todie. Itseems you 
did not long remain behind me.” ; 

““Why should you take such interest in the 
child?” demanded Hanway. 

‘* Because she has no one else to loye or to pro- 
tect her—because she is of the race of Eserick— 
perhaps, too, because she has taught me that my 
heart is human. Old Madge would miss her smile 
and soft caress, her merry laugh and winning 
ways.” 

“T understand you,” said the recluse, passion- 
ately. ‘You think to baffle the purpose of my 
life, to see the brat mistress of Dingley, heiress of 
the lands which ought to haye been mine long 
since. Think you I am ignorant whose was the 
hand which depriyed Lawyer Bittern both of life 
and the papers he carried with him ?”’ 

‘*Not mine,” said Madge. 

‘* But one of your instruments ; perhapsthe yery 
knave who now stands ready to fire upon the last 
male descendant of the lords of the soil which 
has so long offered a home to his ungrateful 
race.” 

“Geoffrey,” said the old woman, ‘‘ you know 
something of our laws and customs; for, when a 
boy, you would frequently steal from your lady 
mother to see your old nurse in the woods (you 
loved her then), and listen to her tales of gipsy life 
and wild adyenture. You were always welcome 
to her tent.” 

“What then ?” 

“*'You sought it when, in the dawn of manhood, 
too—when the red stain was on your hand, and an 
outraged brother sought your life. Iswore by the 
oath of my tribe to save you. Did I not keep my 
oath ?” 

“You did.” 

“‘Didst ever hear, 
breaking it ?” 

“Never.” 

“Then by that oath, never, by any act of mine, 
shall Minnie inherit the broad lands of Dingley. 
Your father’s will was a cruel one; it excluded 
you from his possessions, in fayour of the 
daughters of his eldest born—by whose con- 
niyance he destroyed the entail. You seem 
surprised,’ she added, ‘‘ that the gipsy. Madge 
should speak so learuedly on such important 
matters? ” 

*‘Not so,” replied Hanway. ‘“‘Little has 
passed which affects the house of Hserick for 


” she continued, ‘‘of a gipsy 


the last fifty years that you haye not had a hand 
in ” 


“And yet I never could rightly understand,” 
sho observed, ‘‘ why, on your nephew's death, you 
did not succeed him in the title.” Rigs 

‘The yengeance of the founder of our race,” re- 
plied Hanway bitterly. ‘‘ He, too, had a brother, 
whom he hated; and the Conqueror, who, to 
requite his services, conferred the earldom, added 
a clause by which, in the event of his, or any of 
his descendants being Harls of Eserick, dying aod 
leaving female issue only, the honours should 


j remain in abeyance till the birth of a son. 


William the Norman’s fayour limited the title; 
my fathor’s injustice deprived me of the lands.” 


“ But you will win both yet,” said Madge, in a 


slightly mocking tone. ‘‘Death seems to clear 
the path.before you; brother and nephew sleep 
in Dingley Church. A feeble infantis the only 
barrier; but that infant,” she added, ‘‘ will never 
cross it.”’ 

‘*- You promise me?” 

‘« By my assistance, never.” 

Hanway seemingly was satisfied. There was 
much in the old woman’s manner and conduct 
towards him which he could not understand— 
something he attributed to the waywardness of 
age, her affection for the child to a better 
feeling. 

‘< We are friends, then P” he observed. 

‘«Till you break our compact, yes.” 

Hanway was apparently satisfied. 

** And now, Madge,” he demanded, ‘‘ who is that 
boy whose quarrel with my ward caused our meet- 
ing?” 

Like the speaker, Madge was too much in the 
habit of mastering her emotions, to suffer either 
her countenance or words to betray the anxiety or 
fear which the question caused. 

‘You remember my grand-daughter Zara,” she 
replied; ‘‘a dark-eyed, thoughtful girl—the pride 
of our tribe, and the idol of my old heart ?” 

‘*T have seen her,”’ was the reply. - 

‘‘Itis her son. I need not tell you how dear he 
is tome. But why do you ask?” 

‘‘A thought—a—notking,” replied the schemer, 
who either was, or affected to be, perfectly satis- 
fied with the explanation, ‘‘Now, Madge, fare- 
well! Perhaps we may neyer meet again, let us 
part kindly.” 

‘““We shall meet again,’ she exclaimed. ‘I 
could even tell you the hour, and the occasion 
when.” 

‘‘TIndeed!” observed Hanway, with surprise, 
‘* and when may that be?” 

‘** When we both stand before the judge, to con- 
front, and perhaps accuse each other.” 

The sceptic smiled scornfully, as he turned upon 
his heel, and walked away. He thought that 
Madge alluded to that tribunal before which all 
must be one day summoned. Had he known that 
she meant an earthly judge, even his firm neryes 
might have quailed. ; 

The gipsy looked after him long and mourn- 

ull 


ys e 

‘* Gus,” she said, as soon as she had resumed her 
seat in the waggon, ‘‘did you observe that dark 
man P” 

The boy nodded, as much as to say that he had. 

‘‘ And would you know him again? ”’ 

“From a thousand, granny.” 

“You have been taught,’ continued the old 
woman, ‘‘to distinguish the viper and the adder 


in the woods from the harmless snake, and to avoid. 


them,” 

‘‘ Why even Minnie,” replied Gus, ‘‘can tell the 
difference between them.” 

“Do not you,” continued Madge, ‘‘ayoid them 
more carefully than you would that man. If ever 
you encounter him, see that no one follows you, 
be suspicious eyen of your shadow. There is eyil 


in him,” 

‘‘ More than in the rest of the house-dwellers ?’”’ 
demanded the lad. 

‘More than in all the selfish race. You are 


cautioned,’’ she added. ‘‘ Avoid him.” 
In obedience to the directions of Madge, 
Hanac droye for some time into the forest, 


till fully satisfied that the yehicle was not followed 
ada he took the lower road and drove towards 
ondon. ; ae 


(Zo be continued—Commenced in No. 161.) &: 
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TWO OF THEM. i 


Two Hindoos recently had a boasting match, and 
one said: ‘‘ My father isso rich, and has so many 
horses, that his stable is of such extent as to take 
a horse eleven months to go from one end stall to 
the other.” 

‘“‘Shabash, brother,” replied the second boaster, 
‘that is yery good. My father has a bamboo so 
long that he can sweep the clouds away with it 
when they obscure the sun in haryest time.”’ 


‘‘Hi! hi!” exclaimed the first, ‘‘that is yery 


wonderful, but pray, brother, where does your 
father keep such a long bamboo ?” ; 

‘‘ Why, you stupid!” was the answer, ‘‘in your 
father’s stable to be sure! ” 


— 


THE CHAPLAIN’S RETORT. 


The following is told of a clergyman who was 
travelling and who stopped at an hotel much 
frequented by commercial travellers. The host, 
not being used to haying clergymen at his table, 
looked at him in surprise. The travellers used all 
their artillery of wit upon him, without eliciting a 
remark in self-defence. The worthy clergyman ate 
his dinner quietly, apparently without observing 
the jibes and sneers of his neighbours. One of 
them at last in despair of his forbearance said to 
him: ‘‘ Well, I wonder at your patience ; haye you 
not heard all that has been said against your” 
‘Oh, yes, but I am accustomed to it. Do you 
know who I am?” ‘No, gir.” ‘Well, I will 
inform you. Iam chaplain ofa lunatic asylum. 
Such remarks haye no effect upon me.” 


SS —_->--————— 


IT WOULD HAVE BEEN A CAUTION. 


Some time ago a person in a half-seas-oyer con- 
dition applied to a well-known scullerman to be 
put across the Tyne. At that particular time, as 
it so happened, the boats were all in use. There 
was, however, a canoe at liberty, in which the 
scullerman said he would take him over if he 
would promise to sit very still and not ‘‘ shuggy” 
the craft. Upon getting the required promise they 
started, but had not proceeded far before the tipsy 
one managed to upset the frail craft. The sculler- 
man being a good swimmer was soon ashore. He 
then got a boat and proceeded to the assistance of 
his ‘‘ fare,” who was clinging to the canoe. Upon 
reaching him again the scullerman soundly rated 
his passenger upon his clumsiness, continuing, ‘if 
ye had been drooned it would hae sarved ye reet, 
and been a caation te ye for aall yor life, ye greet 


clooney !” 
eS ee ee 


Ballard : “What's good for a cold, doctor P”’ 
Dr. Blank : ‘‘ Well, a plentiful stock of pocket 
handkerchiefs is about as good as anything.” 


——:0:—— 
Hostess: ‘I wonder why women néyer fight — 
duels. Iam sure they get angry enough.” 


_ Foreign Visitor: ‘‘ Zey know nozzing of weapons, 
madame. Zey would hurt each ozaire.” 


ere OS 


Mrs. Callahan: ‘‘I want to get a pair of shoes — 


for the little bye.” 
Clerk : ‘‘ French kid ?” 


Mrs. Callahan (indignantly): ‘‘ Indade not. He’s ae 


me own son—born an’ bred in ould Oireland.” 
—0:—-— ‘i 
‘Did any man ever kiss you before, darling ?” 
“‘ Before—to-day? ,No, Edward, you. are the 
first.” - 


4 


And the recording angel didn’t need to drop a - 


tear to blot out thatfib, for he was the first to kis 
her that day. Bie a é 
. di 


+ 
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Letters from Reahers, 


Correspondence for this page is invited, 
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ARE SUICIDES MORE INSANE THAN 
MURDERERS P 
To the Editor of ‘‘SparE Moments.” 
DEAR Str,—The article in the current issue of 
Spare Moments, ‘‘ People Who Suicide,” brings 
to my mind a question which has always appeared 
to me to be a difficult one to answer: ‘Aro 
Suicides More Insane than Murderers?”’ I yen- 
ture to say not, though, when looking at the 
statements made by judges, magistrates, «c., 
we rarely find insanity brought into a case of 
murder, while it reigns supreme in suicide. But 
why should it? This I cannot answer, admitting, 
of course, that my knowledge of human passion is 
decidedly inferior to that of the above-mentioned 
‘law fraternity.” But why should a suicide 
necessarily be insane? A man finds that the battle 
of life has gone against him; heis vanquished; he is 
face to face with despair ; to live longer is to endure 
intolerable misery, and so he decides to die. He 
kills himself; must ho, therefore, necessarily be 
insane? Under great provocation he has com- 
mitted a crime, but unless we lay down the rule 
that all crime is insanity, I do not think that we 
can call him insane, 
Therefore, that suicides are no more insane 
than murderers is the conyiction of 


Yours truly, 
2P.; Q.0, 


Birmingham. 
0: 


_~ IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

Dzar Sir,—I am rather afraid that “‘ marriage 
will die out,” and that soon, if all men be of the 
same niggardly, selfish opinion, as your correspond- 
ent ‘“‘On the Look Out Masculine.” I sincerely 
hope he may be ‘‘on the look-out” for some time 
to come, for it is my idea that any man who could, 
in his proper senses, write such a letteras he has 
done, may not be ‘‘a sneak, a coward, or a thief,” 
but he is most decidedly a highly selfish person.— 
{Our fair correspondent uses a stronger term.—Eb. 
S.M.J—Any lady who should chance to be ‘‘ looked 
out’’ by such a specimen of the male sex would 
do well to decline on the spot, for as far as I can 
seo from his letter, his first and only consideration 
is MONEY. 

I myself, as a young lady of nineteen years, am 
considered good-looking in the general sense of the 
term, and, moreover, my good looks are backed up 
with a pretty ‘‘dot.” But although I don’t expect 
to haye some day for my husband a man whose good 
qualities are unequalled, and whose weaknesses are 

» il, still 1am determined that when my turn does 
come, I shall decide only in fayour of him who 
loves mefor myself, and not for the £s.d. of which 
he anticipates a share, if not all. At prosent I 
don’t want any woman's son to keep me, neither am 
I, on the other hand, prepared to keep any woman’s 
son, and most certainly not one who, though ho 
may not be lazy, is contessedly avaricious. 

If any young gentleman should ‘‘look me out,” 
being sincere in his respect and love for me, and 
I felt I loved him in an equal degree, I consider 
that ny oe of the contract would be fulfilled by 
my making his life happy, by cheering his home, 
by caring for family affairs generally, and attend- 
ing on my lord and master, and the question of 
‘dot’ would be simply a thing of little notico in 
any marriage arrangements where I am con- 
cerned. 

The “dot.” would be there certainly, but I wish 
“On the Look Out Masculine” to understand that 
I, for one, will be wooed for myself, and not for 
the filthy lucre in the hands of my banker. He ig 
careful to let us know that he has ‘‘ assured pro- 
spects,” and if he will take a little advice, he will 
put away, for ever, all thoughts of marriage, and 

instead court these assured prospects with a 
bachelor’s life, for as a husband he would be a 
decided failure, totally incapable of making any 
young lady a happy home. 


“SPARE MOMENTS. 


Again, although I don’t wish to offer any defence 
for those who lounge about at dances, still they 
are not half so contemptible as a male creature 
who has the audacity to ask a lady to share his 
wretched loveless existence, so that he may grasp 
the ‘‘dot” she possesses, in fact, she must keep 
herself, assist him, please him, love, honour, and 
obey him in all things, manage his household, in- 
deed, lodge and board him, for what ?—nothing, 
except the questionable honour of being his beloved 


6. 
Finally, I shall always do my utmost to keep 
clear of the toils of any such as “‘ On the Look Out 
Masculine.” 
Yours truly, 
Dor. 


30: 


To the Editor of ‘“Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR Sir,—I am unmarried and aged thirty- 
five years. I am in business and haye heavy rent, 
rates, and taxes, besides a tradesman’s ordinary 
bills to meet. The life of such a shopkeeper as I 
am is one of everlasting worry, torment, and dis- 
appointment. Still, I have held my own for the 
last ten years, and am considered a fairly successful 
man of business. I have met several charming 
young ladies, but I always keep out of the matri- 
monial net. The English style is just coming to 
this: men may work and battle and strive to keep 
another man’s daughter in affluence and dignity, 
and the yast majority of these modern girls can 
hardly raise as much “dot” as will buy ‘their 
wedding dress. It’s a positive fact that although I 
attend balls and parties, I never yet came across a 
young lady who had any other fortune than her 
face. I don’t feel justified in adding another burden 
to the load I can hardly bear single-handed. I am 
just able to keep myself in a gentlemanly manner, 
but to keep a lady likewise would ‘‘ smash the firm.” 


Iam, &c., 


Liverpool. DickEy Sam. 
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RUDENESS OF POST OFFICE CLERKS. 
Lo the Editor of ‘‘Sparm Moments.” 

Dear Sir,—I haye been very much interested 
in the letters which have appeared on the aboye 
subject, and should like to say afew words in fayour 
of the clerks. There is much to excuse the com- 
plained-of conduct of the lady clerks who serye at 
the counters in post-offices. First, the extent of 
the business of the Post Office does not depend, in 
the least, on the servile fawning of those who are 
employed, as is the case with other businesses 
which have their dealings direct with the general 
public, and it is well for the public purse that this is 
the case; for the civility and attentions so often 
given to the customers by the young ladies who 
serve in ordinary businesses are given not only at 
the expense of time, but ofttimes at the expense of 
the character of the young ladies themselves. It 
is far better, therefore, for the public purse that the 
young ladies who serve atthe counters in post 
offices do not waste their time in attending to the 
many unnecessary requests for information so 
often made, and far better for their character and 
also for the public purse that they treat with 
disdain those who at bars waste so much of’ the 
time of the barmaid. To their credit, lady-clerks 
do not behaye like barmaids, and if their 

eneral conduct and their manner should 

e found to be affected by that commendable 
inclination to be reseryed, which the best of them 
are justified in giving way ‘to, it is to be hoped 
that a considerate public will think over the causes 
which so naturally produce what they complain 
of, before coming to a hard judgment of the 
conduct of the female clerks who serye at the 
counters in post- offices. Of course, itis not for 
me to seek to justify incivility ; but when there 
exists a difficulty in making a nice distinction 
between reserye and incivyility, it is only fair 
to discount the value of the accusations made 
against then. But another excuse can be fairly 
made for the lady clerks, and it is that, 
naturally, a pleasing manner is not a subject on 


the entrance examination paper. Many are born 


who would neyor be suitable for barmaids, or to be 
engaged in the retailing of articles of dress, employ- 
ments which need fascinating manners, but then 
the judgment of the most suitable for such employ- 
ment is made with a full knowledgo of the appear- 
ance and manners of the applicants. Lady 
candidates for clerkships in the Ciyil Service 
do not need eyen to haye a_ pleasing 
countenance, and, as for a pleasing manner, the 
Civil Service Commissioners care no more for 
it than they do for any of those acquirements which 
haye no connection with the work which the suc- 
cessful candidates have to perform during the 
period of service. If, therefore, any serious fault 
is to be found, let it be found with those who are 
responsible for the non-introduction of those condi- 
tions in competitions for iady clerkships which 
have. a bearing on good looks and engaging 
manners, 
Tam, 

Yours very truly, 

Cc, 


Fleet-street. S. G. 
20: 
WHY DO MEN CARRY A WALKING- 
STICK P 


To the Editor of ‘“‘SparzE Moments.” 

DEAR Srr,—One reason why men carry walking- 
sticks, and, I think, a very good one, is that it finds 
employment for at least one hand (there are a few 
sticks, fashionable at the present time, that almost 
require the use of both hands). What is there 
that looks worse than a young man walking about 
at a loss what to do with his hands? As a natural 
consequence in such cases down they both go into 
his pockets; then, Mr. ‘‘Stick-Hater,” which 
looks the worst, your noble band of Anti-Stick 
Carriers or the Knights of the Oak? As for the 
spotting of clothes, I think your correspondent’s 
remarks rather trivial. I, for one, have carried 
a stick for about six years almost every time I 
haye gone out, and never remember eyer spotting 
anybody’s clothes (except when I have done so on 
purpose)’; and as for poking anybody in the ribs, 
that has not yet been my experience. Once I had 
the ‘‘ indispensable twirl” on, and nearly knocked 
a gentleman’s eye out, but I didn’t, and a miss is 
as good asa mile. JI am sure the fairer sex would 
rather see a young gentleman with a stick than 
without. Perhaps one or two of them will give us 
their opinion on the subject. With regard toa 
tax being levied on walking-sticks, it is about 
as absurd as it would be to levy a tax on eye- 
glasses. 

Yours truly, 
Southport. TIMBER- YARD. 
eeaineiiant* Samana 
BEG OR STEAL? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparze Moments.” 

DEAR S1x,—When I wrote you a letter on this 
subject a few weeks ago, I had no idea that it 
would provoke so many replies. Will you permit 
mea small space for my defence? In the first 
place, I may say that I am not prepared to back out 
of the position I took up in my former letter. 
“ii. A. B.,” taking exception to my statement that 
the thief is more courageous than the beggar, 
wants to know if it would not pay the thief to 
use a little sense instead of so much courage ? 
Of course, it would. The beggar who does 
not risk his liberty takes the prudent 
course no doubt, but whether he takes the 
least dishonourable is another question. Eyen 
“F.C. Z,” fails to convince me. It is not true that 
T go out of my way to defend theft. On the con- 
trary, I think begging the only one more contempti- 
ble way of getting money. ‘‘ Arthur N.,” in your 
issue dated the 13th, deserves to be heard with 
respect, because he speaks as a professional. His 
argument merely amounts to this, however. If 
you are hard up, beg rather than steal, because it 
1s safer, 

On the whole, therefore, sir, I am compelled to 
stick to my original contention that of the two 
evils stealing is less dishonourable than begging. 

Yours truly, 
AUTOLYOUS, 
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By W. E. MANNING. 


THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN. 


Don’t talk to me of repentance, 
Of what I can do if I try ; 
Don’t preach, and say Tam idle, _ 
For I say to your face that you lie. 
Yes, you lie; and if the word hurts you, 
Well, then, better far, leave mo alone ; 
For I tell you at once, Mr. Parson, 
You’ve to deal with a heart hard as stone. 
I know it’s your living to preach, sir. 
Do I blame you ?—no, not a bit. 
But I tell you you're in the wrong quarter, 
And your good advice, sir, don’t fit. 
It’s a bad time to give a man counsel 
When he’s penniless, hungry, and tired, _ 
When his future’s a blank and his heartstrings 
Are wrung, and his brain, sir, is fired ; 
Yes, burning with misery, hopeless, 
Wrought with a bitter despair, : 
When no man is safe who comes near him 
Tf of his skin he’s a care. 
Oh, I wouldn’t strike you, don’t fear me; 
You're safe, for your cloth I respect. 
Tl tell you how ’twas I came down, 
And then you'll have causo to reflect. 
I’m the eldest son of Squire Thornton ; 
You start. Ah! you knew him, maybe— 
Tho head of a family in Blankshire— 
A man always honoured was he. 
I held a place once in society, 
Was the butt for all match-making ma’s; 
But I outdid them all, for I loved, sir, 
One of the world’s brightest stars. 
Yes, I loved with a man’s strong devotion, 
A love that will last with my life ; 
And I counted the world’s gifts as nothing 
To her whom I sought for my wife. 
I braved the squire’s wrath e’en to wiu her, 
Laughed at his threats to forbid ; 
T’d made up my mind; for I loved her, 
And win her, and wed her, I did. 
The doors of my home and my birthright 
Were for ever closed to me that day, 
I'd made my own bed, the squire told me, 
And he cursed me, as I went away. 
What cared I then for his curses ? 
I loved, had done all for her sake, 
And I slayed for her, worked night and day, sir, 
The brighter her young life to make. 
At that time our lives were so happy; 
We were wrapped in each other’s fond loye; 
Contented were we, while the hours 
Flew past like the clouds up above. 
The-days, weeks, and months came and went, sir, 
Went, but, alas! all too quick, 
For soon the one joy of my being 
Grew ailing, and then she fell sick; 
Sick, yes, fell ill, with a fever, 
And I watched night and morn by her side, 
Watched the life slowly ebb from her, 
Kissed the last breath as she died. 
Then I was alone with my darling, 
Alone with the silent and dead, 
With her cold hand in mine, and my shoulder 
Supporting her bright, bonny head. 
And when they had taken her from me, 
When she was hid from my sight, 
I think, sir, the devil possessed me, 
For I went to the bad from that night. 
I mixed with the worst set around me, 
Came lower and lower with speed, 
Got to a state of starvation, 
A state, sir, of absolute need. 
Till one day in that awful condition, 
I forged the equire’s name to a bill. 


* Vols. L., II, III., 1V., and V. of these poems are now 
ready, each yolume containing twelve recitations; price 
sixpence per volume, post free sevenpence, 


It succeeded; and for a short period 
I lived on my crime, sir, until 
The bloodhounds—the private detectives— 
Were set by the squire on my scent; 
And they took me one day on the racecourse. 
Then I knew ’twas too late to repent. 
I saw the old squire, my own father, 
With lawyers and counsel in court, 
Pleading against his son’s freedom, 
For the first fatal act I had wrought. 
I was tried and condemned as a felon, 
And when asked if mercy he'd show, 
The man who I called by name ‘‘ father ” 
Stood up in that court and said, ‘‘ No.” 
I was led from the dock the next moment, 
Condemned for five dreary years, 
And I heard as they led me away, sir, 
The squire receive hisses and jeers. 
In prison Id often sit thinking 
f the wife I so loved and had lost, 
Of the blight I had brought on my future 
At such a small, trifling cost. 
And as the time came for my freedom 
I vowed I would lead a new life, 
Would work and regain my old station 
For the memory alone of my wife. 
I came out in time, quite repentant, 
With the feeling you bid me feel now, 
And I gained a post here in the city, 
But though I worked hard, sir, somehow 
I soon got dismissed ; but, staunch-hearted, 
I looked for one more, with success. 
But from that too I got a dismissal, 
The cause I in vain tried to guess. 
The third shared the fate of the others, 
For the firm said they’d cause to believe 
I had been for some years in a prison, 
And was out on a ticket-of-leaye. 
Then I knew that the bloodhounds had done it, 
Through them I had lost every hope 
Of making amends, and I knew we! 
With what I then had to cope. 
Since then I have tried—God knows, daily, 
To get a position again ; 
Have told the whole truth when applying, 
Asked for a trial; but in yain. 
And now I’m too shabby to seek it, 
No one will give me a chance, 
I am haggard and wan, and my clothes—well, 
They can see what I am at a glance. 
I am sick now of trying for work, sir, 
My past I shall never retrieve, 
For wherever I go the detectives 
Tell all—I’m on ticket-of-leave. 
Now, Mr. Parson, that’s justice 
As practised in England to-day, 
What chance have I, though repentant, 
Of wiping the black past away ? 
Now leaye me. The workhouse or prison 
Is open. What? Can I believe 
Youll get me a post ? Ah, God bless you; 
There are friends then to the ‘‘Ticket-of-Leaye.” 
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TEDDY'S REPLY. 


A broth of a boy, rejoicing in the cognomen of 
Teddy Maguire, was examined as a witness in a 
case as to the quality of oatmeal. The pa pana 
counsel wished to make it appear that when ba 
oats were brought to the mill for sale, they were 
refused by the buyer. 

‘Did you see Mr. Murphy return the oats?” 
inquired the counsel. 

‘Yes, your honour,” was the reply. 

‘‘On what ground did he refuse them?” was 
next asked by the learned counsel. 

‘‘In the back yard,” said Teddy, amidst the 
laughter of the court. 


——_—__>___—_—_—_—-. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


One of the forts in the United States was once 
commanded by a major of artillery who was con- 
stantly lamenting that his favourite arm could not 
be more frequently used against the Indians. 
Finally, he took one of the small Howitzers which 
defended the fort, and had it securely strapped to 
the back of an army mule, with the muzzle pro- 
jecting over the animal's tail: 

With this novel gun-carriago he proceeded with 
the captain and a sergeant to a bluff on the bank 
of the Missouri, near which was encamped a band 
of friendly Indians, for the purpose of impressing 
the natives with the power the troops possessed. 
The gun was duly loaded and primed, the fuse 
inserted, and the mule backed to the edge of the 
bluff, The major, remarking something about the 
novel effect the exhibition was likely to produce 
upon the Indian allies, stepped forward and applicd 
the match to the fuse. The curiosity of the mule 
was immediately aroused, and he jerked his head 
around to see what was fizzing on his back. The 
next second his feet were bunched together and he 
was making forty revolutions a minute, while the 
gun was threatening everybody within a radius of 
half a mile. : 

The captain climbed up the only available tree. 
The sergeant threw himself flat on the ground and 
tried to dig a hole with his bayonet to crawl into, 
while the fat major rolled over and over, alter- 
nately invoking the protection of Providence and 
cursing the mule. 

Finally the explosion came; the ball went 
through the roof of the fort, and tho recoil of the 
gun and the wild leap of the terrified mule carried 
both over the bluff to a safe anchorage at the 
bottom of the river. 

? The discomfited party then returned sadly to the 
ort. 

Shortly afver, the chief of the Indians appeared 
and announced briefly, ‘‘ Injun go home.” 


Questioned as to why he had resolved on that 


course of action, he thus explained: ‘‘ Injun ver 
braye. Help white man; Injun use gun, use bow 
arrow, use knife ; but when white man fire off whole 
jackass, Injun no understand.” 


See eee 


Ethel: ‘‘ It is impossible to love more than one 
man at a time with sincerity.” 

Maud: “True; but, thank Heaven, we can 
haye more than one man love us sincerely at a 
time.” = 


—0: 


Miss Passa (of uncertain age): ‘“‘Te he! I don’t 
know whether to go into the surf or not. Some 
folks say tho salt water makes wrinkles.” 

Old fisherman: ‘“‘No, mum, it’s just the other 
way, mum. Salt water takes wrinkles out, mum. 
Just you try it an’ see.” 


———, 0; 


Doctor : ‘‘ From the condition of your hand and 
arm I should say you are suffering from writer’s 
cramp—too much exercise of one set of muscles.” 

Young Business Man: ‘“‘But I never write. I 
employ a typewriter.” 

Doctor: ‘‘ Um—engaged to her P” 

Young Business Man: <‘ ‘‘ Y-e-s.”’ 


Doctor: ‘‘Do you—er—dictate with your other — 


arm P” 
- 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
shore for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. James E. Horner, 
Bankholme-road, 
Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


The Pobereourt Atta. 


BY CHARLES OGILVIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OVERCOURT is the name of a large 
estate in Surrey, and, in the midst 
of its beautiful park, stands the old 
house, the residence of Sir George 
Warren, the head of one of the oldest 


families in the county. 

One evening, at the end of the autumn,when tho 
days were short and the nights were dark and long, 
Dovercourt was filled with visitors, and a grand ball 
was giyen to celebrate the engagement of Sir 
George’s only daughter, Maud, to Captain Fred 
Leslie R.N. Someof the guests had been staying 
in the hon-e several days, some had only arrived 
during the afternoon ; all were to be accommodated 
for the night after the conclusion of the festivities. 
Congratulations, dancing, mirth, and laughter were 
the order of the hour. 

‘‘l’m not going to bed yet. Will some of you 
fellows come to my room and have a smoke?” 
asked Captain Leslie, as the ball was breaking up 
and the ladies were retiring, to dream of exquisite 
waltzes, and sweet tétes-d-téte in dimly-lighted con- 
servatories. So when tho rest of the house was 
wrapped in slumber, with the exception of some of 
the younger ladies, who shared rooms and lay 
awake in the dark comparing notes and chattering 
girlish nonsense about their partners of the evening, 
about a dozen gentlemen were gathered together in 
Captain Leslie’s bedroom, smoking, joking, and 
playing ‘‘ nap.” 

Maud Warren had been the reigning beauty of 
the past London season, in the circle in which her 
family moved, and had meade many conquests in 
the ranks of fashionable society. Yet she was still 
young to the world, and everything in high life 
was fresh and delightful to her. Although all the 
triumphal pleasures of conquest, the dozens of 
daily and nightly worshippers, and all the ad- 
vantages of a pleasing beauty had been at her 
command, they had not one whit affected hor 
genuine open-hearted nature, and when Fred 
Leslie had presumed to tender his suit, albeit he 
was only an officerin her Majesty's navy with a 
small private income in addition to his meagre pay, 
she, with a woman’s inconsistency, preferred the 
honest, devoted love of her sailor boy, as she called 
him, to all the titled honours that were at her com- 
mand. On the night of her father’s ball, worn out 
with pleasurable excitement, she lay awake on 
her bed, a whirl of strange sensations rushing 
tumultuously through her happy, girlish brain. In 
an ecstasy of bewildered delight she recalled the 
covert and open compliments which had been 
showered so freely upon her, the many tender 
glances and general attentions which she knew 
were not the common courtesies that fall to the lot 
of every girl, especially one who is ‘‘ engaged”; 
and her thoughts dwelt with especial tenderness on 
the one more fayoured than all the others. who, 
under the same roof, was perchance also thinking 
of her at that moment. 

Suddenly she thought she heard a noise like the 
handle of her door being gently turned, but it was 
locked. Then, as she lay silent and fear-stricken, 
she heard an instrument being gently inserted in 
the lock and the key turned from outside ; and as she 


light, hastened to join the party. 


lay there, speechless with terror, but her eyes 
strained towards the door, which in the pitchy 
darkness she could not see, it slowly opened 
and a sound followed, as of someone creeping into 
the room. 

Then Maud found her voice, and a mighty shriek 
echood throughout the house, causing its inmates 
to start in terror from their beds. She heard the 
creeping figure rush back through the doorway and 
down the stairs; then for a momenta deathly 
silence reigned. 

Doors opened. Her father and her lover, accom- 
pe nied by several gentlemen, came out upon the 
landing in the dark, wondering what had caused 
such a disturbance. 

‘‘There’s a robber in the house! Run down the 
ic !” shricked Maud hysterically, closing the 

oor. 

Instantly grasping the situation, Sir George 
Warren sprang down the stairs, followed by Captain 
Leslie and the others. The dining-room window 
was wide open, and a short rope-ladder dangled to 
the ground. 

‘Has anything been stolen?” asked Sir 
George anxiously, gazing round at the half- 
bewildered faces of his guests in the light of a 
candle. 

Feminine voices answered from above : 

‘*My door is open!” ‘I haye been robbed!” 
‘““My jewel case is open!” ‘‘My jewels aro 
stolen!” 

“Put out the light!” cried Captain Leslie 
promptly. <‘‘ Will some of you gentlemen help me 
scour the grounds? We may catch the thief 
before he gets away.” 

Before the last words had left his lips he had 
sprung out of the window and slipped nimbly down 
the rope-ladder, closely followed by Sir George and 
the other gentlemen. 

‘‘If we are prompt in surrounding the grounds,” 
whispered the baronet, ‘‘we may catch the fellow 
before he gets out of the park. Don’t show any 
ge to let him know our whereabouts. This 
way!” 

Silently they ran across the grass, Sir George 
leading, until they reached the nearest of the park 
gates, and then, dispersing, proceeded to surround 
the walls. The darkness was so intense that no 
one could see his hand before him, but the stillness 
of the night was so great that if any person was 
within ten yards of another his breathing could be 
heard distinctly. 

In a few minutes a shout came from a corner of 
the park, and all hastened to the spot whence it 
preceeded. Two men were struggling on the 
ground, and all comers entered into the contest, 
being guided by sounds only, and one clutching 
another, not knowing whether he held a friend or 
foe. They, therefore, grasped each other with all 
their strength until a light was brought. Then it 
was discovered that two of their guests held in their 
embrace a ruffianly-looking man, who struggled 
violently and uttered various oathsand entreaties to 
be freed. 

‘‘TLemme go, gents, I ’aint done nothin’,” he 
whined, when the light was thrown on his face. 

‘* Search him,” said Sir George, as he arrived on 
the scene. 

The ruflian’s hands and legs were quickly tied 
with handkerchiefs, and he was searched. 

A dark lantern, a knife, and several burglarious- 
looking implements were found in his pockets, in- 
cluding an instrument like a pair of ladies’ curling 
tengs with hollow points, which, if inserted in a 
lock, would grasp the key and turn it from outside 
the door. But nothing else was found concealed 
upon him, 

‘« Where is the jewelry you have stolen?” asked 
the gentleman who had first grappled with him. 

‘*J dunno nothin’ about no julery. I ’aint 
stolen nothin’,” muttered the man, sullenly. 

‘Then what were you doing here?” 

‘‘ Waitin’ for someone. Lemme go.” 

Just then one of the guests, attracted by the 
He informed 
them that, in the dark, he had stumbled against a 
cart and horse standing close under the wall in a 
lane, but no driyer or owner was near. 


The prisoner confessed that the cart was his pro- 
perty, but would youchsafo no further information; 
so he was bundled into it and carried up to the 
house, where he was carefully cecured until the 
police could be communicated with. 

A consultation was held in the dining-room, 
where all the household were by that time 
assembled ; and it was then confirmed that almost 
every bedroom door had been opened, and all the 
jewelry that the ladies had worn on the previous 
evening had been stolen. 

Without any doubts that the prisoner had com- 
mitted the robbery, they concluded that he had 
made a parcel of the jewelry, and, knowing that 
he was being pursued, had concealed it in some 
hiding-place in the park, so that, if caught, 
nothing would be found upon him and there would 
not be sufficient evidence to secure his conyiction. 
Sir George, as host, was deeply concerned that such 
a calamity should have befallen his guests while 
under the protection of his roof, and expressed his 
deep regret as each lady unfolded the tale of her 
losses. It was estimated that several thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewelry had been stolen, and 
altogether it would form a somewhat bulky parcel, 
difficult to hide. 

No one went to bed again that night, and at day- 
break parties of guests went out to search the 
grounds. Every hollow tree was searched, every 
bush closely inspected, every nook and cranny was 
inyestigated, but no sign of the lost property could 
be discovered. 


CHAPTER II. 


The prisoner was a rough, strongly-built, labour-~ 
ing man, of a sullen and taciturn disposition, and 
preserved a dogged silence when any questions. 
were asked. Later onin the day he was examined 
by the local magistrate, and in answer to the charge 
against him pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” He gave the 
name of William Jackson, of no occupation, and 
was unable to satisfactorily account for his presence 
inside the park walls at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He did not deny that the pony and cart, and 
the housebreaking implements found upon him, 
were his property, but he steadfastly denied that he 
had committed the robbery. It was not until the 
magistrate, weary of questioning the man to no 
purpose, had threatened to commit him to prison, 
that any information was elicited from the prisoner. 
Then, finding that the evidence against him was 
sufficient to cause his detention, he requested to be 
allowed to make a statement. On permission being 
granted, he drew himself up and said :— 

‘Yer honour, I ’aint one to round on a pal with- 
out cause, but it seems to me as I’ve been sold. J 
didn’t commit no robbery, as you accuse me, but I 
knows who did, and I ask for justice to be done by 
me. My pal, Jim Mathers, wot lives in the cottage 
by Bleak Hill, come to me last night and said as 
how he'd got a lay which he’d share with me if I 
would lend a’and. He said as how there was to be 
a party at Dovercourt, and after the wisitors had 
retired to their little cots, being tired with dancin’ 
they would sleep soundly, and then would bea 
good time to see wot sort of jewelry they’d been 
a-wearin’. So I got my tools together and we 
went to the park, and lay low until we saw the 
lights go out; then Jim he says to me, ‘ You bide 
here and mind the cart while I inwestigates, and 
when I come back we'll share equal.’ But when 
he’d been gone about a hour, thinks I ‘he ought to be 
back ’fore long, Pll just go and see what he’s 
a-doin.’ SoTI got over the wall werry quiet, and 
was walking t’ward the house whem summun 
knocked me down. And it looks to me, gents, as — 
if Jim Mathers has slipped off with the swag, and 
left his pal to face the consequences, for if he’d 
meant to do the honourable he'd haye com- 
municated with me, even after I was nabbed.” 

Then the prisoner leaned his aim on the dock 
rail to signify that his speech for the defence was — 
finished, 

‘‘Tho yeracity of this statement must be ascer~_ 
tained,” observed the magistrate. ‘‘If it is true, 
we have been wasting valuable time.” 

Then, turning to the prisoner, he remarked ; 


“Tf, as you say, this Jim Mathers has slipped 
off to ayoid sharing the stolen property with you, 
why do you think he drew you into the affair 
at all P” 

““T dunno. I can’t understand it,” replied the 
prisoner. “ 

» The magistrat> pondered over the evidence for a 
few minutes, and at last seemed to arrive at a 
definite conclusion. 

«JT don’t believe a word of the tale you have 
trumped up to try and divert suspicion from your- 
self,” he said, sternly. ‘‘If you do not at once con- 
fess where you have hidden the jewelry, I shall 
commit you to prison.” : 

“TJ tell yer I don’t know where it is. Thero ain’t 
no justice in England for a poor man,” murmured 
Mr. Jackson. : ih. 

He was therefore remanded, and inquiries 
ordered to be made concerning the authenticity of 
his story and the whereabouts of Mr. Jim Mathers. 


OHAPTHER IIt. 


With that marvellous promptitude which charac- 
terises the English police, within an hour after- 
wards, when, on inquiry, Jim Mathers was found 
to be absent from his home, a detailed description 
was telegraphed to every police-station for many 
miles around, and also to all ths seaports. The local 
constables were closely questioned with a view to 
ascertaining if any person answering to the 
description given had been seen in the neighbour- 
hood on the night of the robbery. But, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, no clue was obtained ; 
no one had seen any suspicious-looking characters 
about, nor had Jim Mathers bsen seen since the 
afternoon of that day. To some people the 
fact of his sudden disappearance seemed rather sus- 
Picious, but there were still many who clung to the 
original idea that the prisoner had committed the 
robbery, and, having hidden the jewelry somewhere 
in the park, had trumped up a story to shield him- 
self or lighten his sentence; and, on finishing his 
term ef imprisonment, ho would enjoy himself on 
the proceeds. Among the latter were Captain 
Leslie and Maud, and somehow they found a 
delightful occupation in the joint inspection of 
clumps of trees and bushes, and probing of rabbit 
holes. But they searched in yain together for any 
clue to justify the opinion they had formed, and 
when towards the end of the afternoon they rested 
from their labours in a rustic arbour, their united 
efforts had been fruitless. 

‘*I did enjoy the dance so much last night,” she 
murmured, ‘‘It was a shame to spoil the whole 
thing by this horrid robbery.” 

**T thought you seemed to be enjoying yourelf, 
dear, and you had good reason,” he replied with a 
aly twinkle in his eyes. 

‘‘ What do you mean, Fred ?” 

“*Té must be yery nice to be constantly surrounded. 
by admirers, and receive throughout a whole eyen- 
ing their dutiful homage.” 

“T did not say or do anything that I should not 
have done, did 1? I thought I behayed very well 
indeed.” 

_ ‘*No, indeed, dear. I thought you were charm- 

ing all the evening. Only I was a wee bit jealous 
that you should be so universally adored. You 
seemed to be so happy that I was almost for- 
gotten.” 

‘Fred, I haye an idea!” she cried, suddenly 
jumping up. 

‘You startleme. What is it?” 

‘‘T know where we shall find the stolen jewelry. 
Come with me.” 

He followed her obediently up the grounds to the 
window of the dining-room from whence the thief 
was believed to have escaped. 

**Now, look here, Fred, this is my idea. If a 
straight line were drawn from this window to the 
place where the burglar was secured, the parcel of 
eee, should be found somewhere near that 

e »”» 


‘Why ?” he asked. 

** Because,” she argued, ‘‘the thief haying been 
_ disturbed in his operations, and knowing that he 
was pursued, would haye hastened in a straight 
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line to his cart, and the time that elapsed before he 
was caught was too short to allow him to joes 

e 
must therefore have deposited it hastily during 


deviated from his course to any great extent. 


his flight.” 


“But we haye searched all the park, and hayen’t 


found it.” . 
“You wait a minute, there’s a dear boy. Now, 


take me straight from here to the place where you 


caught the man.” 
He took her hand and they crossed a closely- 


mown lawn which sluped gradually down to a 


clump of trees and bushes. 

‘CAll this part has been carefully searched,” he 
observed drily. 

“‘Very well. We won’t stop here.” 

' They passed through the trees, and came upon 
another lawn sloping down toa lake with a steep 
bank. ‘ 

At the edge Maud stopped for a moment. 

‘To proceed we must go out of our straight line 
and walk round part of this lake. How deep should 
you think the water is here P” 

** About six feet.”’ 

“Well. Knowing that we are pursued, and 
being heavily laden with stolen property which we 
wish to hide, we hastily drop our parcel in the 
water, being careful to select a spot which we can 
find again. Which spot would you choose?” 

“It was too dark to make a careful selection,” 
observed Leslie. 

“True, but we are dealing with a man who 
knew the locality well, as is evidenced by the fact 
that he did not keep to the pathway, but cut across 
the grass. Our burglar knew his way about here, 
you may depend, Where is the water deepest and 
most likely to hide anything?” 

Leslie pointed with his finger. His true nautical 
eye saw at a glance where the water lay deepest. 

“That is exactly the part of the lake which we 
reach first on coming from the house,”’ she cried, 
excitedly. ‘‘See, there are fir-trees growing on 
the bank, and a willow overhangs the water, 
making its depths dark and impenetrable.” 

‘* Bravo, little girl!’ exclaimed her lover, as the 
idea began todawn upon him. ‘‘ Then we will get 
some good strong hooks and a stout line, and fish 
up the parcel, which our prisoner deposited in his 
flight.” 

Three hocks were soon procured, and bound 
together to form a small drag ; and this grappling- 
iron was then attached to the end of a piece of 
cord. 

The news scon spread throughout the house that 
the lake was to be dragged, and a small crowd 
collected on the banks. Standing under the 
willow, Captain Leslie threw the line out into the 
water, then began to draw it back again. It came 
in easily at first, and then would come no more. 
The hooks had evidently caught in the stump or 
roots of a tree, or had become entangled in the 
weeds, which abounded in great quantities. So 
he had to carry the lime to the other bank, and 
draw it backwards to release it. At last, after 
manceyring for some time, he managed to draw it 
in, but the grappling-iron only brought up a 
quantity of weeds and roots. 

**You must take the punt, and drop the line 
straight down at short intervals,’ observed Sir 
George. ‘‘ You will only break it if you try to 
drag it through the weeds.” 

So Captain Leslie got into the punt, and by 
moving gently around, and dropping the hooks 
down here and there, managed to rake up a cor+ 
siderable quantity of rubbish from the bottom of 
the lake. 

This was yery disappointing, and the eager 
watchers on the bank began to make small jokes 
at his expense. Suddenly the line went down a 
considerable depth, evidently into a hole or well, 
and then stopped. Captain Leslie began to draw 
itin, At first it came up slack, and then gradually 
tightened and stopped. : 

‘He'll get it this time, if he ever has it,” saida 
yoice on the bank. 

Leslie, annoyed by the remark, tightened the 
line and gaye a good steady pull. 

‘‘ Now he’s got it!” ‘It’s a brown portman- 


teau!” ‘No, it’s a carpet bag!” ori 2 
on the shore. ; SHE 
It gradually drew nearer and nearer 


surface, but 1t was a very heavy pull, almost as 


much as the line would bear. Yes! there it 
slowly came. 
and there appeared above the water the livid hand ~ 
of a dead man! 


With an ejaculation Captain Leslie droppedthe 


pine, and the hand slowly sank down again out of 
sight. is 

More ropes were speedily procured, and they 
drew a dead body out of the lake. It was that 
of Jim Mathers, the missing burglar, and, still 
clutched tightly in his arms, he held a bundle, 
tied in a strong red handkerchief, which, being” 
opened, disclosed tho stolen jewelry. ; 

In his haste to escape from his pursuers, he had 
run straight to the lake, stepped off the steep bank 
in the dark into the deep, still waters, where his 
struggles to rise entangled him among the strong 
fibrous weeds, so that he was drowned. 

Maud Warren is now Mrs. Leslie, and several 
years havo passed over their heads, but they will 
not easily forget the tragic events which followed 
the ball at Dovercourt. 
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HE HAD ALREADY REGISTERED. 


Mr. Smith, an English traveller, arriyed one 
evening at an hotel in Austria. On the way he had 
picked up a smart German, and hired him as his 
servant. In Austria everyone staying at an hotel 
is obliged to register his name and occupation in a 
book, which is kept for police examination, so Mr. 
Smith told his servant Fritz to bring this book for 
him to write his name. Noukes 

“Thaye already registered milor,” said Fritz, 
‘‘as an English gentleman of independent means.” 

“‘ But I’ye never told you my name, so how do 
you know what it is?” g 

“T copied it from milor’s portmanteau,’ 
answered Fritz. ; : 

“Why, it isn’t on my portmanteau,” cried Mr. 
Smith; ‘‘bring the book, and let me see what 
you have put down.” : 

The book was brought, and Mr. Smith, to his 
amusement, discovered that his cleyer servant had 
described him as: : 

‘* Monsieur Warranted Solid Leather ! ” 


fees NS aS 
We haye noticed that the man who has a scheme 


for getting rich is always looking for someone to 
sell it to. ; ap 


Saati! Moma 


Mrs. Gobbs: ‘‘I think it very strange that your 
friend Dobbs neyer married.” , 

Mr. Gobbs: ‘‘Oh, you don’t know Dobbs. He 
isn’t half such a fool as he looks.” rapes. 


stray pe NL ae 


Old Gent,to small boy: ‘‘I wish you a happy 
New Year, my lad.” nag 
Small Boy: ‘I'll tell you how you can get your 
wish, mister—just give me a couple of shillings to 
spend.” 

——:0:—— 

Subscriber: ‘‘I wish you’d stop my paper for 
about three weeks. Then you can begin sending it 
again.” 

Editor: ‘‘Certainly. Going away ?” 

Subscriber : ‘No, but I see you are laying down 
new machinery, and I hayen’t time to spend all 
day reading about machines.” a 

20: —— 

Credulous party (handing in his boots): ‘‘ Look 
sharp, now, and 1’ll wait.” ~ ee. 

Shoemaker: ‘‘ We're so full up of work, you 
can’t have ’em under a couple of days.” a aad 

Credulous party: ‘‘ A couple of days! Why, you 
rascally old humbug! you haye got it stuck up in 
your window that you mend ’em while you wait.” 

Shoemaker: .‘‘ Just so; and if you'll wait a 
couple of days you'll haye’em.” ia 


I 


A little more line was drawn in, — 


Pads 


th February, 1892. 


PHRASES A D THEIR ORIGIN, 


“Tipping the wink,” generally regarded as a 
vulgar phrase, is to be found in a grave historical 
romance. Itoccursin ‘ Valerius : a Roman Story,” 
by John Gibson Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s son- 
in-law, and for many years editor of tho ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review.” rie 

The origin of the phrase “I can’t see it” is 
traced to Lord Nelson, who, at the battle of 
Copenhagen, was told that a signal was given to 
cease firing and the direction pointed out to him. 
Seizing a telescope, he applied it to his blind eye 
and oxclaimed, ‘‘I can’t see it.” : : 

“Hauling over the coals” dates six or eight 
centuries back, when feudal barons often used 
harsh methods of extorting gold from the rich Jews 
by suspending their victims above slow fires until 
they paid ransom or died. There is a scone of this 
in ‘‘ lyanhoe,” in which the Templar endeavoured 
to extort money from Isaac of York, father of 
Rebecca. 

Anxious mothers often tell their handsome 
daughters that ‘beauty is but skin deep.” The 
phrase probably originated with these two lines :— 

‘« Beauty is but skin deep, and so doth fall 
Short of those statues made of wood or stone.” 
Which occur in the Rey. Robert Fleming’s poem, 
published in 1691. - 

The term ‘‘blue stocking” was originally used 
in Venice about the year 1400, to designate literary 
classes by colours. In Mill’s ‘History of 
Chivalry” we are told that members of the various 
academies wore distinguished by the colour of 
their stockings, blue being the prevailing colour. 
The application of the term to women originated 
with Miss Hannah Moore’s admirable description 
of a blue-stocking club in her ‘‘ Bas Bleu.” 
“Corporations have no souls” is a much older 
J expression than most people imagine. It originated 

with Sir Edward Coke, who in the sixteenth 
century was considered one of the best legal 

writers of the age. He says in one of his treatises, 
‘Corporations cannot commit trespass, nor be 
outlawed, nor excommunicated, for they haye no 
souls.” 

There are few such common-sense proverbs as 
‘« Eyery man is the architect of his own fortune.” 
Appius Olaudius, a Roman censor, used it in a 
speech delivered by him 450 years before the 
Christian era, 

‘Better late than never” was used over 300 
years ago by Thomas Tucker, in his ‘‘ Five Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry.” Later on, 
Bunyan used it in his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Not a few of the phrases in use at this day 
originated with lLyly, and are found in his 
‘‘Huphues,” a popular book published in 1580. 

_ Among them might be mentioned ‘‘ caught nap- 
ping,” ‘‘a crooked stick or none,” ‘‘ brown study,” 
“ catching birds by putting salt on their tails,” &c. 
When people do not particularly like each other it 
is sometimes said ‘‘ there is no loye lost between 
them.” The phrase occurs in tho old ballad of 
‘‘Phe Babes in the Wood,” and in a tale of the 
days of Shakespeare, entitled ‘‘ Montchanay.” 
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House Hunter: ‘“‘I may be wrong, of course, 
but it looks to me ag if there was something the 
matter with the roof—asif it leaked.” 

Builder: ‘‘Leak! that roof leak !—so’thing 
wrong with that roof! Why, it’s warranted, andI 
guarantee if the ’ole ’ouse comes down that roof’d 

_ be none the wus!” 


——10:—— 


“‘Papa,” said the tearful girl, ‘“‘why did you 
send Charles away before I came down?” 
“‘The insurance on the house expired at noon 
to-day, and I neglected to renew it,” replied papa. 
‘‘But why should that make you send Charles 
home?” 
_ Under the circumstances I thought it was safer 
to put out the spark,” 
~ Be aa al 
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£10 Counting Competition. 


CLOSES ON THURSDAY. 


As announced last week, we offer a prize of £10 on the 
following conditions: 

Competitors must count all the letters “e,” capital and 
small, on page 118 of Jast week’s SPARE MOMENTS 
(No. 165), Hvery “e” on the page must be counted 
wherever it occurs, : 

Instead of competitors being required to forward six- 
pence as an entrance fee, each competitor must purchase 
six copies of No. 161 of SPARE MOMENTS, containing 
the opening chapters of the grand story, “ Minnigrey,” 
and give the copies and pictures to six friends who do not 
at present take in our journal. Before giving the copies 
away the top (marginal) line of the first advertisement page 
of No. 161, containing the date and title, must be cut from 
each one, These six lines (one cut from each copy) will 
form coupons, which coupons must accompany the total 
of “e's” when forwarded, 

_If your newsagent has sold out of No. 161, insist upon 
his procuring you the necessary copies, as we are arranging 
for a sufficient supply to meet all demands, our object 
being to draw the special attention of non-readers to the 
gvand serial story “ Minnigrey,’’ 

All lists, accompanie i by the six coupons, to reach these 
offices on or before Thurrday next, the 18th inst., the back 
of each envelope to bear the words 


Read the Grand Story “ Minnigrey,” now 
appearing in SPARE MOMENTS, 


The prize will be awarded to the sender of the first 
correct list opened on Friday, the 19th inst. Result will 
appear in No, 168, published 29th February. Bear in 
mind that only the “coupons” cut from No. 161 will 
qualify. ‘ 
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THE SIBERIAN MINES. 


HOW THE CONVICTS ARZ TREATED. 


Now and again a telegram from St. Petersburg 
announces that certain Nihilists have been con- 
demned to death, but that the Czar has been pleased 
to commute their sentence to penal servitude in the 
mines of Siberia. To what misery the Imperial 
clemency condemns the unhappy wretches is told 
by Mr. George Kennan. The mines he describes 
are those at Kara, and are the private property of 
the Ozar, for whose benefit they are worked. No 
more abominable places of human habitation could 
be imagined than the cells in whichthe convicts are 
lodged. Mr. Kennan, who was accompanied on his 
visit by the governor, thus describes them :— 

We entered, through a heavy plank door, along, 
low, and yery dark corridor, the broken and 
decaying door of which felt. wet and slippery to the 
feet, and where the atmosphere, although warm, 
was very damp, and saturated with the strong 
peculiar odour that is characteristic of Siberian 
prisons. A person who has once inhaled that 
odour can never forget it; and yet itis so unlike 
any other bad smell in the world that I hardly 
know with what to compare it. To unaccustomed 
senses it seems so saturated with foulness and 
disease as to be almost insupportable. We stepped 
across the threshold into a room about 24 feet long, 
22 feet wide, and 8 feethigh, which contained twenty- 
nine convicts. Theair here was so much worse than 
theair in the corridor that it made mefaint and sick. 
The room was lighted by two nearly square heavily 
grated windows with double sashes, that could not 
be raised or opened, and there was not the least 
apparent provision anywhere for yentilation. The 
floor was made of heavy planks. Out from the 
walls on three sides of the room projected low 
sloping wooden platforms about six feet wide, upon 
which the conyicts slept, side by side, in closely 
packed rows, with their heads to the walls and their 
feet extended towards the middle of the cell. They 
had neither pillows nor blankets, and were com- 
pelled to lie down upon these sleeping-benches 
at night without removing their -clothing, and 
without other covering than thelr coarse grey 
overcoats. " 

The women were rather bettar off than the men 
ag regards accommodation ; but their cells were in 
the same insanitary condition. 
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The floor was uneven and decayed, and in places 
the rotten planks had either settled or given way 
entirely, leaving dark holes into a vacant space 
between the floor and the swampy ground. 

The cells in the women’s prison had no furni- 
ture of any kind except the plank sleeping-plat- 
forms, which, of course, were entirely destitute of 
bedding. I did not see in either room a single 
pillow or blanket. In these two cells were im- 
prisoned forty-eight girls and women, six or seyen 
of whom were carrying in their arms pallid sickly- 
looking babies. 

The escape of conyicts is often winked at by the 
prison officials, who continue to draw; for weeks or 
months, the clothing and the rations to which the 
runaways would haye been entitled. The flight 
commences when the warm weather sets in, and 
for two or three months an almost continuous 
stream of escaping conyicts run from the Kara 
penal settlements in the direction of Lake Baikal. 

The signal for this annual moyement is given 
by the cuckoo, whose notes, when first heard in 
the valley of the Kara, announce the beginning of 
the warm season. The cry of the bird is taken ag 
an evidence that an escaped convict can once: more 
live in the forests; and to run away, in convict 
slang, is to go to ‘‘ General Kukushka for orders.” 
(Ko-kooshka is the Russian name for the Pay 
More than 300 men leaye the Kara free comman 
every yoar to join the army of ‘‘General 
Kukushka ;’’ and in Siberia, as a whole, the num- 
ber of runaway exiles and convicts who take the 
field in response to the summons of this popular 
officer exceeds 30,000. Most of the Kara convicts 
who ‘‘ goto General Kukushka for orders ” in the 
early surmmer come back to the mines under new 
names and in leg-fetters the next winter; but they 
have had their outing, and have breathed for 
three whole months the fresh free air of the woods, 
the mountains, and the steppes. 

. We made a careful examination of ten prisons in 
the province of the Trans-Baikal, and in none of 
them did we find a bed, a pillow, or a blanket. 

Everywhere the prisoners lay down at night in 
their grey overcoats on bare planks, and almost 
everywhere they were tortured by vermin, and were 
compelled to breathe the same air over and over 
again until it seemed to me that there could not be 
oxygen enough left in it to support combustion in 
the flame of a farthing rushlight. Civilised human 
beings put ‘straw even into the kennels of their 
dogs; but the Russian Government forces men to 
work for ten or twelye hours a day in its Hast 
Siberian mines; compels them after this exhaust- 
ing toil to lie down on a bare plank; and then, to 
console them in their misery, tacks up a Scriptural 
text on the grimy wall over their heads. 
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Blunt: ‘‘Do you know, doctor, that the possi- 
bility of my death causes me a great deal of 
anxiety ?” 

Doctor: ‘‘So it does me, for I know I'd haye a 


hard time collecting my bill from your heirs.” 
_—10:— 


Marie: ‘‘ Jack Henderson has no sentiment.” 

Binks: ‘‘ Don’t you think he has ?”’ 

Marie: ‘No. I refused to marry him last 
Christmas, and he hasn’t plunged madly into dis- 
sipation, or done anything to show that he is a 
blighted being.” 


Ten Ae 


Publisher: ‘‘Is the ‘copy’ for the book on 
etiquette, ready ?” 

Reader : 
politely an inyitation to drink.’”’ 

Publisher: ‘‘ Why does that hang fire ?” 

Reader: ‘‘ The author is drunk.” 


BH ee 


Fred (enthusiastic young fellow off for a day’s 
sport on a lovely spring morning): ‘‘ Good-bye, 


Charley! I wish you were going with me.” 
Charley: ‘‘What are you going to shoot, 
Fred ?” 


Fred (in a burst of frankness): ‘‘I never can 
tell till after I’ve fired.” 


‘All ready, except ‘how to decline — 


The Race for Health. 


CHAPTER LXXYV. 
NED'S BARGAIN WITH QUIRK—HE VISITS SOME 
OLD HAUNTS. 


HE first visit of Ned Cantor on his 
arrival in London was to the chambers 
of his old acquaintance, Mr. Quirk, 
who was nervously anxious for his 
appearance—seeing that the next day 
was the one fixed for the trial. The old 
lawyer shook his confederate warmly 


by the hand, and led him to the inner office, where 
Phineas and Serjeant Pompus were in deep con- 
sultation. 


In reply to the numerous questions which the 
gentleman of the long robe put to him, the convict 
either gave evasive replies or maintained a dogged 
The man of law could not comprehend his 


silence. 
reserve. 

Quirk, however, perfectly understood it. He knew 
that before Ned committed himself by any express 
declaration it was necessary that certain preliminary 
arrangements should be gone into; and he sighed 
when he thought of the probable amount. 

“Our friend,” he said with an abortive effort to 
smile, “is worn with a journey. We must give him a 
short time to recover his fatigue. Perhaps Serjeant 
Pompus will spare time for a second consultation in 
the evening at my private residence? ” 

As the second consultation implied a second fee, the 
learned gentleman made no objection; probably he 
understood the cause of the witness's hesitation, 
After promising to attend, he gathered up his papers 
and took his leave. 

“Phineas,” said his grandfather, “see Gibson, and 
hear his opinion on the point I submitted to him last 
night.” 

The young man took the hint, and, following the 
example of the counsel, quitted the office; but not 
before he had warmly pressed the hand of the old 
convict. 

“ Now, Ned, we are alone,’ observed the lawyer, 
carefully closing the door after his grandson, “ tell me 
—have you succeeded ?” 

“In what?” demanded his visitor. 

“Tn obtaining from Mabel any proof of the mar- 
riage?” 

“Tf you mean any certificate,” answered Ned, 
“ no.” 

The lawyer gave a sigh of intense satisfaction, 

“She has baffled me there,” continued the speaker, 
“T was on the point of succeeding, but accident crossed 
me.” 

“When did this occur?” demanded Quirk, his coun- 
tenance again assuming a serious expression. 

“Shortly after I left London the last time, on my 
way home.” 

“At Moretown Abbey ?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Ned, in a tone of surprise ; “ but how 
came you to know?” 

““My dear friend,” replied the man of law, “there 
are few pieces of knowledge that I wish to arrive at 
which I do not contrive, by some means or other, to 
obtain. You were right in one respect. The old desk 
did contain a most valuable and important document, 
which I would willingly give a large sum—a very 
large one—to getinto my hands, But it was not the 
one you sought.” 

The convict looked at him for some moments in silent 
admiration of his genius. 

“You must have dealt with the fiend!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Quirk modestly 
acquaintance with 
alluded to, 

“Or Dr. Briard?” added Ned. 

“T have not seen or heard from him for months,” 
was the reply. 

“Well,” said his visitor, scratching his ear—for he 
was fairly puzzled ; “perhaps you can tell me what 
became of the papers? ” 

“They are in your possession.” 

“You are out for once!” exclaimed Ned, in a 
tone of bitterness which vouched for his sin- 
cerity. 

“Well, well. We will let that matter rest for the 
present,” observed the lawyer. ‘All I can say is, that 
if you have, or can obtain, that document I will pay 
you as large—nay, a larger sum than any other person 
for the possession of it, Now to our own affairs,” he 
added, ~ 

“Yours, you mean,” 


denied having any personal 
the mysterious personage 


“Well, well, we will not quarrel about words. 
What says Mabel?” 
“Obstinate as a mule,” replied her husband. 


wring it from her, 
when or where, she whimpers and remains silent.” 


“She must be kept out of the way,” observed 
Quirk, 


Ned nodded, as much as to intimate that there was 


little danger of his wife’s appearing in the witness- 


box; and his confederate in so many pieces of rascality 


did not choose to push his inquiries any further. 
“The more I reflect,” he continued, “the more I am 
convinced that the union never took place.” 
His visitor opened his eyes very wide. 
comprehend the motive of the speaker in attempting, 
as he considered, to hambug him. 


“No. The haughty Clara Briancourt was his 
mistress, not a wife.” E 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the convict; ‘you know 
better.” 

“T, Ned, I!” 


“You!” continued Ned Cantor. ‘Have you for- 
gotten the letters which, by your direction, I inter- 
cepted, in which he always spoke of her as his wife? 
It appears that, with all our money,” he added, “ we did 
not get possession of them all.” 

Quirk began to feel very uneasy. 

“Four of them are in my possession.” 

“Yours, you rascally villain!” exclaimed the 
lawyer, jumping from his chair, ‘I mean,” he added, 
suddenly correcting himself, “how very unhandsome 
to withhold such documents—after the sums of money 
I paid you, too.” 

“T didn’t withhold them,” replied Ned, in a sullen 
tone; ‘they reached their destination, and it was 
only at a great expense and a vast deal of manceuvring 
that I lately got possession of them. However,” he 
added, rising, “since you treat an old friend in this 
unhandsome manner, when he comes so far and has 
run such risks to serve you, I’m off.” 

“My dear Ned, you know my hasty temper.” 

“What have I to do with your temper?” de- 
manded the ruffian, angrily; “do I owe you any- 
thing?” 


“Only a little consideration, on account of our long | 


friendship,” meekly answered the lawyer. ‘ 

“Look you, Quirk,” said Ned Cantor, somewhat 
appeased by the submission of his old acquaintance ; 
“friendship is all very well. Ihave my feelin’s !” 

“Of course yon have, my dear fellow,” ejaculated 
Quirk, 

“But I can’t afford to lose by them,” continued his 
visitor. 

“Tt is not fit you should, Perhaps you will permit 
me to see the letters you speak of.” 

NOs 

“ How can I judge of their value, else? ” 

The convict rose from his chair, and fastened the 
door of communication between the two offices, then 
deliberately took his station between the fire and the 
table at which the lawyer was seated. The old man 
observed his precautions with a bitter smile—probably 
they were unnecessary ; but Ned Cantor was too ex- 
perienced a tactician to give a chance away. 

Deliberately opening his pocket-book, he drew forth 
a single letter, and threw it upon the table, 

“ Read that,” he said ; “and when you have read it 
and returned it, I will let you see another. Attempt 
to detain, tear, or destroy it,” he .added, ‘and I'll 
wring your neck with as little hesitation as I would 
that of a moorhen.” ; 

One by one he permitted the lawyer to peruse the 
four letters, 

“You see,” observed the convict, as he received back 
the last one, “that I have not deceived you. Two of 
them bear the London postmark, and two the Liver- 
pool, They must have been written just before he 
sailed.” 

Although the letters of the betrayed George Stanley 
afforded no direct proof of the marriage having taken 
place, they were strongly corroborative of the fact, 
and in the hands of an eloquent advocate like Sir 
Frederick Silvertop, might exercise a powerful in- 
fluence upon the jury. 

6 “ And how much do you expect for them?” inquired 
uirk. 

“ Four hundred,” was the reply, 

The old man wrote a cheque for the amount, and 
placed it in the hands of Ned—who, from the facility 
with which the sum was obtained, began to suspect 
that he had underrated their importance. 

“Tf we succeed, you shall have a thousand,” said the 
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“ I 
am convinced she knows something, although I cannot 
I have heard her declare, over 
and over again, that George Stanley and Clara Brian- 
court were lawfully married; but when I ask her 


He could not 
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lawyer ; “and remember that much will depend upon 
your evidence.” 

Ned perfectly understood the indirect bribe thus 
offered to perjure himself, But what did he care?— 
gold was his religion, and revenge upon the fine 
friends of his daughter Margaret the only passion of 
his selfish heart. : 

“We understand each other?” : 

“ Perfectly.” 
: bye you will meet Serjeant Pompus this even- 
ing ” 

“At any hour you choose to appoint,” replied the 
convict, shaking him warmly by the hand; “any- 
thing to serve an old friend.” 

So saying, he unbarred the door, and left the office. 

Ned could not resist the strong desire he felt to visit 
several of his old haunts. Sauntering down Fleet- 
street, he crossed Blackfriars Bridge, intending to 
make his way into one of the low purlieus in the 
Borough, noted as the rendezvous of those desperate 
men who live in daily violation of the law. ’ 

As he passed down Tooley-street, a fellow in 
the garb of a sailor held out his hand to implore 
charity. 

“ Nothing for you,” muttered the convict, 

As he hurried away, the fellow gave a peculiar 
whistle. 

Many a time, when poaching in the woods of 
Lexden, he had heard and answered the same signal, 
His eyes and those of the beggar met, and, to his 
mortification, ke recognised his old pal, Black Will. 
He had not seen him since they had worked together 
in the same gang at Sydney: both, as our readers 
will recollect, having been transported for the at- 
tempted robbery at the goldsmith’s, 

“ Markham’s—the Mint.” 

“ All right,” replied the pretended seaman, in a low 
tone; “I'll follow.” F 

Markham was the name of a fellow who kept a 4 
receiving and lodging-house in the locality whispered : 
by Ned. He was an old man who, by a long and 
successful career of villainy, had amassed considerable . 
wealth. He had trained many to the scaffold and the 
gaol. His name was as well known in the penal 
settlements as in the courtyard of Newgate ; and many 
a wretch toiling in Norfolk Island, or waiting the 
hour of trial in his prison cell, had reason to curse % 
the hour he first became acquainted with the cunning 
tempter. 

He had two houses : the one in which he lived him- 
self, and where only the most respectable—that is to 
say, successful—clientéle were received ; the other was 
chiefly “frequented by dishonest apprentice lads, 
juvenile pickpockets, and Denty evens rogues, who 
in time might aspire to the grand entrée; at present 
he regarded them as in statu pupilari. : 

To well-known, successful hands, who were for the 
moment out of luck, Markham would give credit, and 
even advance small sums of money, at a usurious rate 
of interest. 

In his dealings with the juvenile thieves he was 
compelled to use great caution: it was a rare thing 
for him to purchase anything of them himself—such 
transactions were generally intrusted to a man named 
Simon, who ostensibly was a lodger in the house. 

The aged corruptor of youth had one virtue—fidelity 
to his associates and victims. No matter how tempt- 
ing the reward, he had never been known to betray 
one of them into the hands of justice. Hence their 
confidence in the Guv nor, as they generally styled 
him, was unbounded. 

Being perfectly acquainted with the locality, Ned 
passed without the least hesitation through the shop 
to an inner room, where Markham was debating with 
a tall, rakish-looking man on the price he should pay 
for a valuable diamond which he had just removed 
from its setting. + 

“Tt really is not worth any more,” his visitor heard 
him say; “the jewels have been so well described. I 
must send it to Holland to——” 

‘Don’t let me interrupt business,” said Ned, coolly 
seating himself. aa 

The receiver, who had been too much occupied to — 
notice his entrance, looked up, and the hand which — 
held the gem shook as if it had suddenly been stricken 
with the palsy, ; 

His companion started to his feet, and hastily 
thrust his hand into his pocket, as if in search of a 
weapon, | 

“All right,” continued the speaker; “ain't it, 
Guv'nor 2?” ; 

At the same time he drew his thumb in a straight 
line from his forehead to his chin. j 

““Well—yes. I suppose it is,” answered the respect- 
able Mr. Markham, not quite reassured even by the | 5 
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familiar sign which the intruder had given him. 
“Dear me,” he added, “I ought to recollect you.” 

“T shouid think so.” : 

“Ah! I remember—Black Will’s pal—sent over 
the water for the Lombard-street affair. Dear 
me, that I should forget. But you were only on my 
list for a short time.” 

“Quite long enough,” thought the returned con- 
vict. 

The warm shake of the hands which followed dis- 
sipated any remaining doubt which the tall, rakish- 
looking gentleman might possibly have entertained— 
and he resumed his seat. 

Ned, however, saw no more of the diamond. 

“ And when did you get back?” inquired Markham, 
in a tone of affectionate interest; “I thought it had 
been for life?” 

* So it was.” 

“ Escaped ?”’ 

“No—pardoned. But don’t let me disturb you,” 
added his visitor. “I met an old pal just now— 
Black Will. Poor devil! he seems wofully down 
on his luck.” 

“ Begging, I suppose?” observed the other man, 
perfectly convinced of the real character of the 
speaker, who nodded in the affirmative. 

The receiver and the party he had been engaged 
in doing business with laughed heartily at the sim- 
plicity of Ned. 

“Ah! well,” said the former, restraining his mirth, 
“it's a new dodge—they are, at least, a century 
behind us in Sydney.” 

Before the returned convict had time to ask for an 
explanation, Black Will entered the shop, passed into 
the inner office, and, selecting a key from a number 
which hung over the chimney-piece, beckoned his 
former friend to follow him. 

“Wait an instant,” said the pretended mendicant, 
after having ushered him into a comfortable, though 
rather gloomy-looking room; “I'll soon be with 
you!” 

Ned seated himself in an easy-chair, anxious to 
witness the dénowement of Will’s singular conduct. 
Everything around him indicated that the occupant 
of the chamber was well to do in the world. A hand- 
some gold watch and several rings were lying on the 
chimney-piece ; a costly meerschaum and embroidered 
cigar-case cast carelessly upon the table. But what 
puzzled the visitor most was an open pianoforte, and 
several handsome books on a music-stand. 

“Tf it had been a hand-organ,” thought the convict, 
“T shouldn't have been so much surprised; but a 
pianny he can never carry that a-begging with him.” 

His old acquaintance soon reappeared in a dressing- 
gown and slippers: his sailor's rags—like the costume 
of an actor who had played his part—had been cast 
aside, and there was a certain air of refinement in his 
manner as he shook his former companion cordially 
by the hand. 

“ Begging,’’ said Ned, “seems to be a very com- 
fortable trade.” 

‘Pretty well,’ answered the owner of the apart- 
ment with an air of indifference; “at any rate it is 
less dangerous than robbing.” 

“And pray how did you manage to get away?” 
demanded his friend. 

“Turning pious,” said Black Will ; “ took to praying 
with my fellow-convicts, suggested rules for their 
amelioration. The chaplain, a very weak man, 
swallowed it all—feltan interestin me. His wifeand 
the governor’s lady were intimate; so one fine 
morning I received a pardon as the reward of my ex- 
emplary conduct. You see,’ he added with a cynical 
smile, “that even in this world virtue is its own 
reward.’ 

“ Ay,” observed his visitor with a grin; “and in 
ninety-nin& cases out of a hundred it is the only re- 
ward it everreceives, But you don't mean to tell me,” 
he added, pointing to the furniture and various 
articles in the room, “that all this is done by 
begging?” 

Its occupant assured him that it was, 

“Then all I can say is that the world is far more 
charitable than I gave it credit for,” was the rejoinder, 
delivered in a tone and look which showed that the 
speaker was far from being convinced. 

Anxious to change the subject of conversation, Will 
produced an excellent bottle of claret, and equally 
good cigars. The two friends chatted gaily over old 
times and adventures; but it was evident that the con- 
fidence which once existed between them was at an 
end, The pretended mendicant never once inquired of 
his former confederate how the world had treated him, 
or what he was doing ; perhaps he felt convinced that 


- she would not hear the truth, 
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When Ned Cantor rose at last to depart, Will shook 
him with the same apparent cordiality by the hand, 
but expressed no desire to see him again. With an 
attention which his visitor thought overstrained at the 
time, he insisted upon accompanying him to the door 
of the shop, where their adieux were resumed, As soon 
as he had passed the window, he called a boy, about 
thirteen years of age, who was serving behind the 
counter, and pointed to the receding figure of the 
convict. 

“ You see that person 2.” he said. 

The lad nodded. 

“Bring me word where he lives, and you shall have 
a sovereign.” 

“A suvrin!” exclaimed the urchin, who was per- 
fectly up to the trade; “I’d follow him to Newgate 
for half the money.” 

“Can’t make it out,” muttered Ned, as he turned 
down Tooley-street, on his return from the Mint. 
“Begging! humbug! What did old Markham mean 
by calling it a new dodge? There ain’t nothing new 
in that—but I’ll find it out, cunning as Will thinks 
himself.” 

He did find it out-—-but ata moment and ina manner 
which he least expected. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
THE CLAIMANT FOR BROADLANDS. 


For several days Lady Sinclair and Mary had been 
anxiously expecting the arrival of a letter from 
Charles—whose silence, as the appointed day of trial 
approached, became the more inexplicable, The young 
wife attributed it to illness, and could not restrain her 
tears—whilst the presentiments of her sister were 
equally gloomy. 

Great was the excitement in the fashionable world. 
Its wonted curiosity anticipated a feast in the dis- 
closures which Rumour, with her thousand tongues, 
had proclaimed as likely to take place. The first legal 
talent had been engaged on either side, and at an early 
hour the court and bench were crowded. 

Phineas and Quirk, accompanied by Serjeant Pom- 
pus and the junior counsel, Mr. Gibson, were amongst 
the earliest arrivals. Sir Robert Briancourt and Sir 
Cuthbert soon followed. There waga shade of anxiety 
and doubt upon the countenance of the former, He 
was thinking of his son more than of the stake at issue 
upon the trial. 

The appearance of the court might have afforded 
an extensive field for the speculation of the physiog- 
nomist or the satirist. The self-satisfied, important 
looks of the junior counsel, entrusted with his first 
brief ; the easy self-possession of his leader; the 
hungry looks of the crowds of expectant lawyers, 
not one of whom but imagined himself a King’s 
Counsel or judge iz petto; and the cool, critical 
glances directed by the fair intruders upon the bench, 
whose busy tongues were hushed for a moment by 
the appearance of the judge, who paused and shook 
hands with several of the ladies on his way to the 
judgment-seat, _ 

The jury having been sworn, the case was opened in 
a speech of considerable rower by the counsel for the 
claimant. The learned serjeant endeavoured to excite 
the sympathy of the Court by alluding to the peculiar 
hardships of his client’s case, whom he described as a 
gentleman of high character and talent, who had 
been deprived, by the villainy of his grandfather in 
concluding an illegal marriage with the heiress of 
Squire Broadlands, of the rank he had held for so 
many years—‘“‘a marriage,’ added the learned 
gentleman, “which, had he not anticipated justice 
by his own hand, would have placed him in the felon’s 
dock.” 

Phineas, who suddenly fancied himself an object of 
interest, tried to look as much like an injured in- 
dividual as he could. His malice was gratified ; for 
he saw that Sir Robert writhed at the allusion to the 
conduct of his parent—who, after all, had been more 
unfortunate than criminal in his marriage with the 
late Lady Briancourt. 

“Not content with the first injury,” resumed 
Serjeant Pompus, “his enemies now seek to deprive 
him of an inheritance which undoubtedly is his—the 
estate of Broadlands—the present possessor of which, 
we contend, is illegitimate. It is for our opponents, 
gentlemen of the jury, to prove—if they can—that 
they hold it by a title which the law can recognise, 
Conscious of the justice of his claim, my client—with 
that nice sense of honour which has characterised 
his conduct in these proceedings—has rejected the 
various offers made by the party in possession to 
compromise his claims—claims which I haye every 


confidence your enlightened and impartial verdict will 


_confirm,” 


It was astonishing how little attention had been 
paid, either by the judge or Sir Frederick Silvertop, to 
the opening address of their learned brother. Such 
appeals to the sympathies of a jury, in civil cases, 
seldom decide their verdict, however it may influence 
it in criminal trials. 

The misrepresentations of Pompus touching the 
marriage of the grandfather of Phineas were 
neutralised by the evidence of Barnes, who was the 
first witness called. He distinctly swore that for many 
years his master and himself had every reason to 
believe the first Lady Briancourt had perished at sea. 

The explanation did not in any way affect the case, 
but it was balm to the wounded feelings of the present 
possessor of the title. 

“J believe,” said Sir Frederick, resuming the 
examination, “ that you resided at the Hall at the time 
of Miss Briancourt’s marriage? ” 

soy dad. 

“ Were you present at it? ” 

‘6 No.2 

“ But you are certain that it took place?” 

“T have every moral certitude,” replied the house- 
steward ; “my lady disapproved of the match, which 
was a clandestine one. I was present when the letter 
enclosing the marriage certificate arrived.” 

‘And what became of that certificate?” eagerly 
demanded the learned gentleman, 

“Tt was destroyed,” 

“ By whom?” 

“My late mistress.” 

“ Are you certain of the fact?” 

“Quite certain,” was the reply. “My lady fre- 
quently regretted-in my presence, as well as my 
fellow-servant’s, Sarah Tubby’s, having been hurried 
by her resentment to commit so unjustifiable an act,” 

“Did you ever read the certificate ?” 

“ Never!” 

Here the learned judge inquired whether Mr. 
Stanley, the reputed husband, was still living. 

“T shall have occasion, my lord,” said Sir Frederick, 
“ to speak of that unfortunate gentleman presently ; 
and prove, to the satisfaction of the Court, that from 
the first hour of the marriage of the parents of the 
defendant in the present action, there was a deep-laid 
conspiracy against their happiness.” 

Here Quirk was observed to turn very red in the 
face. 

“Whom does he allude to?” inquired Serjeant 


Pompus, in a whisper to theoldlawyer, ‘Not tomy 
client, I trust?” 
“No; certainly not!” was the answer. “It must 


have occurred before Phineas was born; or, at least, 
while he was still an infant.” 

*“ Remember,” whispered the man of law, “ there 
ought to be no concealment between counsel and client. 
In a case like this an advocate is like a confessor.” 

“T believe,” said Quirk, in a hesitating tone, “ that 
he alludes tome. I wasemployed by the late mistress 
of Broadlands at the time, and if any of my letters 
have fallen into the hands of the defendants, they 
might be misconstrued.” 

In that case,” observed the Serjeant, “ Thad better 
not place you in the witness-box.” 

The lawyer was most decidedly of the same 
opinion. 

Although Barnes was subjected by Pompus to a 
severe cross-examination, he failed to shake the testi- 
mony of the straightforward, honest domestic—who, 
throughout the harassing ordeal, maintained his cool- 
ness and self-possession long after the learned advocate 
had lost his, 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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‘‘Mrs. Bumpus,” said the dentist, severely, “‘I 
have pulled teeth for a great many patients, but I 
never heard anyone holler as you do.” 

‘* Perhaps it was a holler tooth,” suggested the 
poor woman, meekly. 

——:0:—— 
A LEAp-YEAR PROPOSAL. 

Together they were looking over the paper. ‘‘Oh, 
how funny !” said she. 

‘« What is it ?”” he asked. 

‘‘ Why, here’s an advertisoment that says : ‘No 
reasonable offers refused.’ ”’ 

‘«What’s odd about that ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” she replied, trying to blush, 
“ only those are my sentiments.” 


~ of an inch in thickness. 
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Jottings tronr all limes. 
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Amona the exiles in Siberia are forty-five com- 
positors who were sent there for working on 
Nihilist papers. 

THE THINNEST TISSUE PAPER measures, 1-1,200th 
Iron bas been rolled so 
thinas to measure only 1-1,800thof an inch in 
thickness. 


Gas Compantes’ Prorrrs.—London pays its 
gas companies annually £4,400,000 for a commodity 
which costs to produce only £3,100,000, thus 
giving the monopolists a clear profit of £1,300,000 ! 


Tur Best AurHors.—An Italian publisher got 
the opinions of 100 writers and scholars as to who 
are the best authors. The replies placed Darwin at 
the head of foreign writers, Shakespeare next, with 
Schiller, Goethe, aud Humboldt following. 


Tr was in the last fortnight of December, 100 
years ago, that Robert Burns quitted tho farm of 
Ellisland, broken in fortune, and took up his 
residence in Dumfries, where the remainder of his 
life was spent. 

Leprrs 1y Inpra were treated with shocking 
inhumanity before Christianity enteredthat country. 
Many of them wero buried alive. ‘Tho English 
rulers have put a stop to this custom, and for 
fourteen years there has beca a special Christian 
mission to the 135,000 lepers in India, 


THE Enp oF THE Crry.—Formerly the City 
ended at Ludgate, and what is now I'leet-street 
was ‘‘the liberty or freedom thereof.” The 
division from Westminster was by posts and rails, 
a chain and Temple Bar. This Bar gavo place to a 
house of timber, which remained until after the 
Great Fire. 


Lonpon To Bricuton By RoAp.—The present 
walking record from London to Brighton stands at 
nine hours twenty-five minutes. Giyen good weather 
and decent roads there is more than one man who 
would be safe to get inside the record, and accom- 
the distance in the even time—nine hours. 

t seems as if there were to be a revival of road- 
walking in England, 


GERMAN ‘“‘ GrEYCOATS.”—It is said that the old 
black overcoat of the German army will shortly be 
abolished. Experiments have been made with 
various regiments during the last twelye months 
with overcoats of various shades of grey which 
have led to the conclusion that light grey is the 
colour least distinguishable at a distance, and there- 
fore best adapted for wearin view of the use of 
smokeless powder. 


THE RATE OF TRAVEL OF THUNDERSTORMS has 


- been studied by Herr Schronrock from the record 


of 197 such storms in Russia in 1888. The velocity 
is found to have varied from 13 to 50 miles an 
hour, with a mean of 28°6 miles‘an hour in the hot 
season and increasing to 32 miles an hour in the 
cold season. It was least in the early morning, 
increasing to a maximum between 9 and 10 p.m. 
The storms travelled most quickly from south-west, 
west, and north-west. : 


THE bulk of the diamonds found in the South 
African mines weigh between a half and three 
carats. A two-carat stone of good colour would 
cost from £10 to £12. In cutting it would lose 
about 60 per cont., and the cost of manipulation 
ranges from 7s. 6d. to 303. per carat according to 
size, the smaller being the more costly. What 
with loss in weight, cost of manipulation, and 
profits which go to each branch of the business 
through which it passes, the final price to the 
public is considerable. All qualities and sizes are 
found at the Cape. Some of the finest are equal 
to the brilliants of India and Brazil, 
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Hockey is a game that is making sure, if some- 
what slow, progress in England. 


Ty China all wines aro drunk ‘hot. ~The thrifty 
Chinaman believes that heated wine intoxicates 
more expeditiously than cold wine. 


WHEN tho late Mr. Spurgeon was at Mentone he 
always, if well enough, took his meals at the tuble 
d'héte, which he quite enlivened by his conversation. 

An English lady who died not long since is 
said to have left money to pay for sprinkling Tower 
Hill, London, daily with sshes and gravel, so as to 
mitigate its slippery condition for the benefit of 
horses heayily loaded. 


Tue Late Duce or OnarEence.—The final 
resting-placs of the remains of the Dukeof Clarence 
has not yet been decided upon. The coffin will not 
be touched until after the return of the Queen to 
Windsor Castle, but after that eventit is anticipated 
that it will be taken back to Sandringham, and 
deposited in a brick grave by the side of the late 
Duke’s infant brother. 

A Orry LAprss’ OLus.—Among the institutions 
of Flect-street has now to be added a ‘' Ladies’ 
Club,” which was formally inaugurated recently 
by an ‘At Home.” It is intended for 
the use of women who follow the profession of 
journalism, whose numbers may now be reckoned 
by hundreds. The name under which it is to be 
known is the ‘‘ Writers’ Club.” 


THE MOST UNHAPPY PERIOD OF MARRIAGE, 
according to French divorce statistics, is for the 
period extending from the fifth to the tenth year. 
After that the figures drop rapidly. Only 28 
per cent. of couples seek divorce between 
their tenth and twentieth years of union. Only 
one pair inone hundred seek to cut the knot after 
the period of over thirty and under forty years. 

THE LOBSTER DREADS THUNDER, and when the 
peals are very loud numbers of them drop their 
claws and swim away for deeper water. Any great 
fright may also induce them to drop their claws. 
But new claws begin af once to grow, andin a 
short time are as largo as the old ones, and covered 
with hard shells. The lobster often drops its shell, 
when it hides until the new shell is hard enough to 
protect it. 


AMBASSADORS SALARIES.—The salary of the 
British Ambassador at Paris (Lord Dufferin) 1s 
£10,000 ; at Constantinoplo, £5,000; at St. Peters- 
burg, £7,800; at Rome, £7,000. _ Sir A. B. Paget 
at Vienna has £8,000; Sir E. B. Malet at Berlin, 
£7,500; Sir F. C. Ford at Madrid, £5,500; Sir 
Horace Rumbold at The Hague, £4,000; Sir George 
Petre at Lisbon, £3,750; Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff at Bucharest, £3,650 ; Sir H.-J. Monson at 
Athens, £3,500; Sir IF’. R. Plunket at Stockholm, 
£3,400; Lord Vivian at Brussels, £3,230; Mr. St. 
John at Belgrade, £2,050; Mr. Scott at Berne, 
£1,450; while at Munich Mr. Drummond has 
£1,700; and Mr. Strachey at Dresden, £950. 

Tue Parts ExEcuTIoNER.—It is stated that the 
public executioner in Paris intends to retire into 
private life on account of hisadvanced age. During 
his long official career M. Deibler has beheaded 218 
persons. After the first time he was always very 
cool at his gloomy business. He lived with his 
wife and son, who served ag his agsistant, ina 
modest apartment near the Bouleyard La Villette. 
M. Deibler isa passionate violinist, practising early 
every morning. One day, on his way to a pro- 
vincial town, where he had to execute a criminal, 
M. Deibler met a gentleman with whom he entered 
into conversation on criminal law. Deibler showed 
such a thorough knowledge of the subject that the 
gentleman believed he must be some high official, 
and inyited him to spend the eyening in his house. 
Deibler accepted, but when on reaching his host’s 
house he announced his name, all the people in the 
room immediately left it, Z 


THERE are considerably oyer a hunéred 
sand acres devoted to tobacco ia Virginia. 


~ 


Tun Popunation or CHINA numbered yee 
302,088,114 inhabitants, and increased in 1888 to 
303,241,969. 2 “i. 


Forty-TrHrEE lives were lost during last year it 
connection with the Grimsby fishing industry, 
This, however, is a smaller number than any pre- — 


vious record, ee: 


THE telephone is making the ladies of Honolulu — 
stouter. They used to do their own shopping, 
marketing, &c. Now they send their orders by 
telephone, and the lack of exercise has caused an 
accumulation of flesh. c 


_ 
ad 


THE DIAMOND CUTTING BUSINESS is mainly con- 
centrated in Amsterdam and Antwerp, butdiamond ~ 
mounting is very largely done in London, which is 
the centre of the diamond trade beth in the rough 
and the finished brilliants. id on 


GOSWELL-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, has the reputa- _ 
tion of being the worst thoroughfare in London — 
for travelling. In some parts of the road the stones 
at the sides of the tram lines have sunk several 
inches, thereby causing yehicles to skid to such an 
alarming extent that it is a wonder they arenot 
overturned. A number of persons who used to — 
ride to the City now walk, on account of the risk — 
inyolyed. | - eee 

PROPHETS OBJECTED TO In S1AM.—The King of © 
Siam has recently prescribed a rigorous test for 
those of his subjects who claim to be endowed with 
the mantle of prophecy. An enactment has now _ 
been made providing that no prophet shall be en- 
titled to public confidence unless he has the gift of — 
sitting unharmed in the midst of a gea-coal firo ow 


for the space of at least half an hour. : i 


a 


Str Jonn Hyrrurr Mrixats, the great painter, _ 
is never so happy as when sketching from nature 
in Scotland. Seated beside some wimpling burn, — 
with an old pipe in his mouth, ho will work allday __ 
without troubling about food. He long ago 
learned the art of painting in the rain. An artist, 
who painted with him for two seasons, says that — 
they sat in their wet clothes, drenched by the thick 
Scotch mist, day after day, wholly engrossed in 
reproducing the greens and browns of mosses, and 
the greys and reds of trees. ame 


HorsEFLEsH Dinners.—The people of Paris 
have consumed within the year 21,291 horses, 229 
donkeys, and 40 mules, the meat weighing, accord- __ 
ing to the returns, 4,615-tons. At the 180 shops 
and stalls where this kind of food is sold, the price _ 
has varied from twopence a pound to tenpence, 
the latter being the price of superior horse-steaks. _ 
But only about one-third of the meat is sold fresh 
and undisguised; the rest is used in making 
sausages, and it should be added that 402 horses 
wero seized and condemned as unfit for food before — 
entering the sausage state. i 


Tricks or THE Frurr Trapz.—At Covent 
Garden Market, English goods are disposed of 
mostly by private sale, either to middlemen in the _ 
market or to the retail shopkeepers. Tho foreign 
goods are sold by auction to all classes of the trade. 
Some of the auctioneers have regular growers, who 
send them, say, French pears in cases. These 
French senders allow a little slip of coloured silk to — 
hang out of some of tho cases, and these cases are 
the sample cases, a fact well known, of course, to 
the auctioneer and his porters. Out of a consign- 
ment of 1,000 cases there may be ten or twenty of 
these sample cases with the coloured silk, which is _ 
too small for the uninitiated to observe. (ae Soy 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
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Sloments fith the Latovers. 
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We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon aecombeny, each question. All replies will be forwarded by 

st to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 

is eolumn for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
te the “ Legal Editors.” 


own 


PLDI 


E. B. H.—Any personal estate, such as the 
business you mention, belonging to your mother at 
the time of her death will, in the event of hor 
dying without haying made a will, be divided 
equally between her children, whether by her first 
or second husband. As eldest son your position is 
no better than that of any of the other children. 
If the lady’s husband is alive he takes the whole 
ite wife’s personal estate in exclusion of all 
others. 


E. B. bought some furniture on the hire system 
and has always paid his instalments. But the firm 
he bought the goods of has become bankrupt, and 
an application has been made by the trustee to 
E. B. to pay the full amount of the purchase- 
money for them. Clearly, if the agreement is pro- 
perly drawn, providing that the furniture is to be 
paid for by instalments, and these instalments are 
regularly paid, the trustee in bankruptcy cannot 
demand immediate payment. 

C. D.—A will must be signed in the presence of 
two witnesses present at the same time, and they 
must sign the will in the presence of the person 
making the will, and of each other. Any person 
who derives any benefit from the will should not 
be a witness, as by acting in that capacity he loses 
everything given him by the will. Bearing this 
in mind, there is no reason why two sons should not 
be witnesses to their father’s will. 


AnnA.—lIf you are a ward of court you are not 
allowed to marry without the consent of the court, 
and anyone who marries you without such consent 
is liable to be imprisoned. Oonsent is obtained by 
taking out a summons in the pending action, 
proper evidence being produced as to the position 
and means of the proposed husband, and the general 
desirability of the marriage. The guardians of a 
ward of court can obtain an injunction in a proper 
case to prevent any intercourse whatsoever be- 
tween such ward and any person seeking him or 
her in marriage, and any disobedience to the in- 
junction would entail imprisonment. 


J. P.—It is very important to state in a tenancy 
agreement at what time and in what manner the 
rent is to be paid. You have apparently agreed in 
writing to let the premises for a term ci years at a 
yearly rental, which means that the rent only be- 
comes due onceayear. You cannot, therefore, dis- 
train, and we can suggest patience as the only 
remedy, unless you try to come to somo understand- 
ing with the tenant. 


VILLAGER.—Oopyhold land is in theory the pro- 
pens of the Lord of the Manor, the copyholder 

ing deemed to be merely a tenant at will. This, 
no doubt, was originally a fact, but custom became 
fixed, and the Lord of the Manor lost his right to 
turn his tenant out except for certain specified 
reasons—e.g., granting a longer lease than the 
custom of the manor allowed, cutting timber, 
digging minerals, or the non-payment of the proper 
due. Copyhold land is usually conveyed by sur- 
render out of court and admittance, all necessary 
documents being generally prepared by the steward 
to the Lord.of the Manor. 


EnquirER.—Any sum of money or yaluable 
thing deposited, or agreed to be deposited, in the 
hands of any person to abide a chance event, 
whereby the party declared to be winner takes the 
money or thing deposited, constitutes a lottery. 
Tho law, however, has a saying clause in its general 
prohibition against lotteries in fayour of any lawful 
genes sport, or pastimes in which some skill is 
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(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 

YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 

SPARE MOMENTS to the Porson whom they 

may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killea Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 

ling by TRAMCAR or use f provided a 

containing this notice with the usual signature 

of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the docensed at the 

time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Smioides are exempt 

from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 

PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst oyeling 

surance holds good for the ourrent week of issue only. In the event of 

accident notice must be given to the Preprietora within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 
U 

£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 

railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 

eceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMBNTS for the six weeks pre- 

vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 

in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 

on condition that death is the direct result of auch accident, and ooours within 

three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (acoom- 

panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 


STREEL VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
current copy of SPARE MOMENTS (or the page 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
pecrermauce of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 


rior to the accidemt, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
OUNDS on preduction of the thirteen consecoutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 
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j<;WHERE{ THE PROMISE! WAS MADE, 


The other day a well-known counsel, examining 
pte: in a breach of promise case, inquired 
of her : 

‘‘ Was the defendant’s air, when he promised to 
marry you, perfectly serious, or one of levity and 
jocularity ?” 

The complainant replied: ‘‘If you 
it was all ruffied with him running 
through it.” 

‘‘You misapprehend my meaning,” said the 
Sioa © i Was the promise made in utter 
sincerity ?’ 


lease, sir, 
is hands 


‘No, sir, it was made in the wash-house,” 
replied the plaintiff, amid roars of laughter. 


Soest ee Be 


WHAT HE FOUND. 


*‘ Well, my dears,’ said Uncle George, looking 
round on the group of young people gathered 
round the fire at a birthday party, ‘‘ talking of 
the way things are lost and found, I'll tell 
you a story of the strange way Aunt Hmily’s 
wedding - ring was lost just after we were 
married. 

“Thad been gazetted captain to my regiment, 
which was then stationed in India, and as I had to 
join at once, I wasn’t going to leaye Emily behind 
me; so we just got married, and started off by P. 
and O. to join the regiment. Well, on the day we 
got to Aden we were both standing at the port-hole 
of our cabin looking down into the water, and I 
was holding Emily’s hand, when suddenly there 
was a splash in the sea, anda shriek from your 
Aunt Emily, ‘Oh, my wedding-ring!’ and there, 
sure enough, if it hadn’t slipped off and gone to the 
bottom. 

‘‘She was inconsolable. ‘It was so unlucky; 
no other ring would eyer be the same,’ &¢c.; but 
at last she was pacified, and I promised to buy 
Eat na best in Bombay when we got there, and so 

id. 

‘Well, after we had been in India a few months, 
Emily’s health broke down, and she was ordered 
home, and I was ordered to a distant station in the 
hills, where I couldn’t take her, so, after a deal of 
worry, the only thing I could decide on was to 
accompany her as far as Aden, and let her go to 
England alone until I got my long leaye. The 
night we got there we went and had an oyster 
supper, and when I opened the fourth oyster what 
do you think I found ?” 

“Not the ring?” broke from all the group 
round the fire, in yarious accents of astonishment 
and incredulity. 

“‘No—an oyster !” 


——_—_———_>—____—_ 


ON THE BALcony. 
He (who has just obliged): ‘‘I loye to hear the 
ds sing.” 
She : ‘‘ Yes ; and the best of them is they always 
choose something they can sing.” 


- 


A FARCE. 

An aspiring author once presented to M. Monvel, 
the famous comic actor, a manuscript tied with 
red tape, and begged him to give an impartial 
opinion of the production. The comedian promised 
to do so, and the young man—the comedian 
thought him very young—waited for six months 
and more before he inquired as to his friend’s 
verdict. 

At length he put the solemn question: ‘‘ Was 
the piece adapted for the stage?” The comedian 
promised to let him know in a day or two. 

Three more weeks went by. Then again the 
author importuned the actor, and begged him not 
to defer his hopes any longer. 

‘Well, then,” said the actor, ‘‘the fact is your 
play is decidedly clever, I may say particularly 
clever, but it is not quite the thing for the stage. 
The scenes, the acting, the development of the plot, 
the tag—in fact, it requires adapting to the stage 
before it could be possibly produced. I must 
decline it—unwillingly, of course ; but still——” 

The young author interrupted him. ‘ Will you 
be kind enough to point out the fault.” 

The actor was confused; he toyed with the 
manuscript, still criticising its defects. 

The author seized it from him, untied the tape, 
unrolled the paper, and with a laugh showed 
him that the whole was blank. 

The comedian had never untied the packet. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisers if threepence «xtra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for thts column to be forwarded to the Hachange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.0. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—1,000 well-assorted stamps, 10d. ; 500, 6d. ; 100, all 
different, including Persia, Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, &c., 6d.; 50, 
3d, Approval sheets, Discount 25 per cent.—James Ogilvie, 61, 
Hill-street, Wiehaw, Lanarkshire, N.B. (3) 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—Address “F. J. 8,’ Exchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. (6) 

Stamps Free!—To all during this week enclosing stamp for 
approval sheet, and buying Is. 6d. worth and upwards, I will send 
gratis, on return of same, set of 4 Turkey, catalogued 9d,—Sydney 
Chester, 2, Western-road, St. Leonards. 

Look !—20 different Stamps, including Costa Rica, Jamaica, 
Ouba, Ceylon, New South Wales, Oape Colony, and Victoria, post 
free, 3d.—W., 1, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, London, Oheap 
approval sheets. Oollections purchased. 

100 Stamps of Japan, Hong Kong, Cape, Portugal, Indian, 
Phillipine, Sarinam, St. Helena, NewfoundJaud, Transvaal, and 
Natal. Post free, 1s 1d—O. Heaton, Moss View, Rooden-lane, 
Manchester. 

“Stamp Collectors’ Journal,” 1s 6d. per annum. post free; 
sample copy, 14d.—George Brown, Castle-etreet, Wellingborough. 

Stamps.—Sheets on approval; good discount given.—Mrs. 
Rondel, Florist, Jersey. References. (4) 

FOR SALE.—Hlectric Battery.—Genuine bargain. Only 
3s. 6d., carriage paid,—A. Tyler, Hairdresser, Spalding. 

Fine Mellow-toned Violin. In perfect preservation. Suit lady 
or gentleman for orchestral or solo playing. Complete with Bow 
and Baize-lined Case. Take 15s. 6d. for all. Violin alone worth 
double. Money willingly returned if not approved. About 20s. 
worth of music given in free.—Mrs. Graham, College-building, 
Ipswich, 

‘‘ Boys’ Graphic.””—16 Monthly Parts. Price 4s.—Addrees, 13, 
Duke-street, Farnworth, near Bolton, Lancashire 

Watches.—Genuine reliable watch for sale, beautifully nicke]- 
plated, with jewelled movement, crystal glass. and enamelled 
dial. Ordinary size. Well and strongly made. Quite new. Price 
only 6s. 6d—Address, B., Hxchange Department, SPARE Mo- 
MENTS, Fetter-lane, Londov. (4) 

Interesting Mementos of the Great French Revolution, 1792-53, 
Very valuable. 1s. 6d. cach, post free; two for 2s, 6d,—J. Rowles, 
59, Broad-street, Reading. 

Miniature Carved Ivorine Opera Glasses,—These beautiful little 
articles are sent post free on recipt of seven stamps.—Laton, 368, 
Albert-road, Aston, Birmingham. 

26 full-size Fretwork patterns, post free, 6d. Sure to please.— 
Carter, 4, Princes-street, Devonport. ‘ 

Transparencies, to represent Stained Glass Windows, designed 
in rich colours by a new and original process. One dozen sent 
post free, 6 stamps. Large assortment. One dozen beautifal 
Scripture Texts, all different, 4 stamps. The two lots sent free 
for 9 stamps.—J. Faulkner, 42, Corporation-street, Poolstock, 
Nira tian coins and antiquities 

Ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins an e 
Dispersing collestion. Mery chase. Catalogue free-—Philip 
Whiteway. Poste Restante, Cairo, Egypt. 

.—Oures for Blushing, Red Nozes, Deafness, 
epthe aebe Scias ; to remove Blackheads, Freckles, Pimples ; 


to remove hair from the face; to whiten and soften the com- 


plexion, 7d. each,—Arthur Chorlton, Agden, Altrincham. 
enuine receipt for curing corns. Stamped addressed envelope 
es postal order 1s, to Mr. T. Bonds, 23, Layard-road, Ber- 
mondsey. 
How to make ginger cordial, botanic stout, banans beer, 
dandelion beer, sarsaparilla wine, balm wine. Inexpensive. Five 
stamps. Rdward Olements, 10,Osboxne-tirest, Manehester, 
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Munntx (Bedford),—Mephistopheles was oneof the 
seven chief deyilsin the old demonology, the second 
of the fallen archangels, and the most powerful of 
the infernal legions after Satan. He figures in 
the oldlegend of Dr. Faustus as the familiar spirit 
of that renowned magician, and in former times 
his name was commonly used as a term of jocular 
reproach. ‘To modern readers he is chiefly knowa 
as the cold, scoffing, relentless fiend of Goethe's 
“Faust,” andasthe attendant demon in Marlowes 
‘‘Faustus.” “Faust” was last produced at the 
Lyceum in 1887, when Mr. Irving took the part of 
Mephistopheles. 


* 


W.R.S, (Golden Square).—Full particulars as 
to how to join the Metropolitan Police I'orce 
appeared in No. 84 of SPARE Moments, post free 

i 
1$d. 0 

A Lover or NAtuRE, Piccadilly, referring to 
the paragraph which appeared on page 108, No. 168, 
recording the capture of a remarkable fish off the 
Ardglass coast, and the inability of old fishermen 
of the district to give the name of the fish, informs 
us that the account is an accurate description of the 
cookfish or blue wrasse (Labrus Mixtus). This 
fish, our correspondent says, is not plentiful, but 
is found all round the British coasts, and would be 
more often caught if fished for on rocky ground. 

* * 


* 

New R#ADER (Greenwich).—We are pleased to 
hear that you like the new story. The “ Daily 
Chronicle” comments upon it thusly: ‘‘ Concen- 
trating the attention upon a few strongly drawn 
characters, Mr. Smith carries them through a suc- 
cession of striking incidents, taking especial care to 
secure the sympathy of the readers for what is true 
and honourable in life. Those who pursue evil 
bring down punishment upon their heads; while 
the good, though they may endure many trials, 
meet with due reward, The hero of ‘ Minnigrey,’ 
a private soldier, whose early years are ovyer- 
shadowed by mystery, is shown to deserve happi- 
ness before he sips its pleasures. Laying the 
scene in a memorable historic period, Mr. Smith 
never suffers the plot to flag or linger. At home 
or abroad adventures occur with marked rapidity, 
and the mingling of aristocrats am criminals, 
soldiers, artists, and gipsies, imparts abundant 
variety to the well-told tale.” 

* 


* 

ONE iN DespatR.— We do not now reply 
to medical questions, and regret, theréfore, 
our inability to assist you. Why do you not go to 
the hospital where you were cured? The doctor 
who attended upon you in your illness would be 
the best person to consult in the matter, as he is 
fully acquainted with the circumstances. 

* * 


* 

PRIZE-WINNER.—The prize of an eight-roomed 
house was originally offered in April, 1890, in con- 
nection with a guessing competition, in which 
readers were inyited to guess the nearest number 
of visitors to the British, South Kensington, and 
Natural History Museums. The competition was 
in progress in May of the same year, when the 
Government prohibited such competitions, as being 
contrary to the law. The contest was, therefore, 
abandoned. In the November following the prize 
was again offered, to be given to the sender of the 
best short story, consisting of not more than 4,000 
words. The story could either be original or 
selected. In the result the houso was awarded to 
Miss Emily Querney, of Manchester, for an original 
story entitled, ‘‘ His Triumph,” which appeared in 
No. 120 of SPARE Moments, dated April 4th, 1891. 
In the following number was published a brief 
biography of the winner, and in No. 122 we printed 
a portrait of Miss Querney. Whilst Miss Querney 
was deciding on tho locality for her prize a change 
in the proprietorship of this journal took place. As 
the new owners did not insist upon the carrying 
out of the original offer to the letter, and the 
winner (a single young lady) would only have had 


to let the house, she agreed to accept the sum of 
£300 in settlement of her claim. A cheque for 
this amount was paid to her by the former pro- 
prietors on 21st May, 1891, and a /we simile of her 
acknowledgment appeared in No, 136 of SPARE 
Momen’s, dated 25th July, 1891. Tho individual 
whose circulars you forwarded to us was an un- 


successful competitor for the house. 
* * 


; ; 

C. P. W. (Darlington).—You may send in as 
many competitions as you like every week, but 
competitions for the ‘‘ Funny Story ” Prize should 
not be inclosed with stories for the ‘‘ Prize Spare 
Moment.” Copied tales should be written in ink. 
Stories taken from papers oyer a twelyemonth old 
would stand a better chance of securing a prize 
than those taken from recent papers. 

* * 


* 
CoMPETITOR.—The total number of ‘‘a’s” on 


the 5th advertisement page of the picture number, 
as before stated, was 772. The total was made up 


as follows :— 
No. of .| No. of 
Title of Advt. | « A’g” | Title of Advt. | « A's,” 

ING War ra heet setae il Brt. forward ... a71 
Pooky ince cavenssa 59  |Have you pain? 32 
Girrapic is; Dime ONS cds voce: 18 
Matriwonial ...... 17. +|Moustachios ...... 21 
MWOWSL SH iacsceckes 17 |Knockabout ...... 24 
PS rOGISS Als cewee vers 15 Beecham .......:2.. By 
The Dealers. 16.’ “Cockatoo ............ 10 
Fret sawing ...... 30 =|Blushing.... se 15 
Midnight....., ay 7  |Grand offer. 17 
Given away 30 |Your noge . 34 16 
Always ready...... 18:28) VIOLIN Fes uersss tech te - 35 
The Beard ......... 32. |The unriva'led ...} .) 14 
LAT oc iene sath an OLED OAT ens: ool coe sae 13 
INIX OVS ck on. reensane 6 |Latest wonder ... 58 
This admirable... 63 Nosdivads ......... 27 
Gold gold............ a Ross Fc Une ee me {1 
Carried forward 371 Total. 25s: 765 
Add Margins ......... 7 
Making a grand total of...............00 172 


We stated clearly enough that only the ‘‘a’s” were 
to be counted. Ifyou, contrary to instructions, 
counted the ampersan ‘‘&” as an ‘‘a” you have 
only yourself to blame that you were incorrect. 

* * 


* 

J, P. Jim (Sunderland).—All the words you 
name are to be counted as if the letters appeared. 
The notices which followed after Chapters 
LXIL, LXXII, and LXXIV. are also to be 
counted, Cut out printed stories (unless cut 
from a paper of a similar class to SPARE 
MomEnTs) are perfectly eligible for the Weekly 
Story Competition. 

* * 

CouNnTER 17.—Please refer to the list on page 16 

of No. 159, and oblige. . 
* 
* 

G. H. (Sheffield).—The title ‘‘Sparm Moments” 
and the dates are not to be included in the ‘' Race 
for Wealth” Counting Competition. Only the 
matter which immediately concerns the story is to 


be counted. 
* * 
* 


JOSEPHINE.—Very many thanks for all your 


‘kind wishes. We hope to always deserve them. 


Pray don’t apologise for writing; we are always 
glad to hear from our readers. The Joke EHditor 
is quite flattered by your reference to his abilities. 
Woe fear it will mean increased expenditure for us, 


_23 he has since hinted that an increase of salary 


would not be ‘ declined with thanks.” 
* 


* 

Massa Sampo.—The word ‘‘Sabbath” is from the 
Hebrew ‘‘Shabbath,” signifying rest, or day of 
rest. It wasthe name of the seyenth day of the 
week among the Hebrews, dedicated to an entire 
cessation from worldly labour. fhe word first 
occurs in the 16th Obapter of fixodus, 23rd -verse, 
although its institution is recorded in the 2nd verse 
of the 2nd Ohapter of Genesis, Tho word usually 
indicates the seyenth day of the week, which, by 


MOMENTS. _ 


| 


God’s appointment, was set apart for E vice, 
but it is used also of othor days or times separated 

by and sanctified in a similar way. Ina gpiritual — 
sense it designates the oternal rest in heayen — 
(seo Heb. iv. 9). In the Christian Church the — 
first day of the week has been substituted for the — 
last. There is no explicit command on the subject, — 
but the Church naturally commemorated the great 
event which was, in a sense, her birth, the 
resurrection of Christ. By changing the day the — 
Church threw off the Jewish regulations which had 
loaded down the Sabbath, and had turned itinto — 

a day of ecclesiastical bondage. The Jews were — 
not peculiar in their day of rest. It is a natural — 
institution, and was observed by the pagan nations 
quite independent of Judaism. The Christian 
Church keeps the first day of the week, which 
celebrates the close of the spiritual creation, just 
as the day celebrated the close of the physical 


creation. 
* * 


* pa 

H. L. B. (Walworth).—Sorry we cannot give — 
.,0u the information, as it would be purely a 
rnatter of opinion amongst the local congre- 


gations. 
* * 


J. M. F.—The copy of SpAar—E Moments ortho 
page containing the Insurance notice, duly signed 
in the space provided, must be upon the deceased 
at the time of the accident to entitle thenext-of-kin 
to the £1,500. > j 

: Bets 

W. EH. G.—It is supposed by some that our 
national air is an importation from Germany. On 
the other hand, it is supposed that this popular air 
was sung as an anthem in England as far back as 
the reign of James II., and that the music was 
composed by Dr. John Bull, belonging to the choir 
of the Chapel Royal. It is uncertain bywhomtho 
words were originally written. It first became 
popular as an air through Dr. Arne, who setitin 
parts, and introduced it at one of the London 
theatres in 1746. It met ‘with unbounded 
applause, and has continued to be the favourite 
national air from that period to the present time. 

* 


* 

UnsuccrssruL.—Interview your medical man, 
and ask him to give you a certificate for admission 
to Oolney Hatch Asylum. You will find lots of © 
persons similarly affected to yourself confined — 
there. The authorities would doubtless allow you 
to stroll through the grounds occasionally for a little 

fresh air. 
ae 
Purit TEACHER should stick to his work. If, 
however, he is resolyed on a seafaring life, let 
him obtain,,an introduction to a shipowner or _ 
officer on board a mexchantman, without he chooses _ 
to rough it, and ship before the mast. 
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" ALICHORS AND + PUBLIGATIONS + IN+THE+ WORLD > 


Can now be forwarded post free to any 

part of the World on the following terms 

prepaid :— 
12 months 
6 


» see 


eee 6s, 6d. 

o. 33, 3d. 

3 BF 1s. 8d. 

The postage on each copy having been 
reduced to a halfpenny. 

All letters and remittances to be sent 
tothe offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India :—Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, etc. For the Cape of Good 
Hope :—G, A. Riches, Durban, Natal, — 
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Now let us reason together, you and I, for a minute or so. Does the above 
phrase—The weakness of our strength—seem like nonsense to you? Well, 
it is not nonsense, all the same—by your permission. Let us see. 

There are two kinds of strength in the human body, muscular strength 

jand vital strength. § The latter is born with us, tho fora er may be picked 
“yup or cultivated. Muscular strength enables a man to accomplish great 

manual labour ; vital strength gives him long life and high health. That is 

why it so often happens that women who cannot lift twenty pounds live longer, 
| enjoy more, stand greater exposure and privation, and bear greater sorrow 

and affliction than men who can with ease lift a barrel of flour to their 

shoulders. If you haye neyer noticed this fact you need a pair of strong 
_ | spectacles at once. ; 

; Here we haye a man who writes a letter from 147, Fisherrow, Musselburg, 
N.B., under date of May 28th, 1891, and he briefly tells what happened to 
| him not long ago. He says that up to October, 1888, he was very strong and 
| vigorous. At that time he had run a race for a prize, and, as he thinks, over- 

strained the muscles of his lungs. In running, we all know, the lungs and 
heart must work hard and fast, as a locomotive at sixty miles an hour must 
burn a lot of coal more than when she goes slow. 

Well, our friend, Mr. J. H. Jack, who writes the letter, was presently seized 
with intense pain, and went to the Edinburgh Infirmary and was under the 
care of the doctors there for some time. But it turned out that the doctors 

were not able to help him. They blistered him, rubbed him with strong lini- 

ments, and gaye him various things to take; but their treatment—scientific 
though it must have been—failed to get at tho cause of that pain. A man 
must climb or fall; it is nature’s law. Being unable to climb, Mr. Jack began 
to fall—tfall, as ho puts it, “into a low, weak way.” 

He began to haye things that are bad for an athlete ; bad for anybody. He 
| says : ‘‘I had a bad taste in the mouth, a poor appetite, and after eating I felt 
great pain in the chest and a sort of tightness, as if a strong man embraced me 

and squeezed me so I could hardly draw breath. In fact, I suffered so much 

I couldn’t sleep at night, and it was all I could do to attend to my business. 

This was the kind of life I lived for months, until August, 1889. Then, 

as none of all the medicines I had taken did me any good, I made up my 

mind to try the much-talked-of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 

“T came to do this because I frequently heard customers who came to my 
_| shop speak of what it had done for them. It may be hard to believe, but the 
_ | truth is that after I had used only a single bottle all the pain in my chest and 
_ | sides passed away entirely. Then my appetite came back by degrees ; I could 
eat and digest my food, and so gained strength with every dose; and in four 
weeks I was cured. By taking an occasional dose I enjoy éxcellent health, not- 
withstanding the severe strain which my lur gs sustained.” 

Now, what does Mr. Jack’s experience prove? It proves that there was 
somewhere an organic weakness in a strong man, which his great exertion to 
win the foot race developed into actiye disease. All power comes from our 
ability to digest and assimilate food, and from nothing else under the sun; 
and when a man insists upon haying more physical strength than he has any 
real need of, some other part of him must suffer loss. It was so in this case. 
The stomach broke down, and pretty soon the whole body came near breaking 
down with it. In plain English, Mr. Jack brought upon himself a sharp 
attack of indigestion and dyspepsia, and all the pangs and pains he had to 
endure were merely consequences and symptoms of that. 

One moment more and the lesson is ended. England is a country in 
which athletic sports of all sorts are more practised than in any other. We 
may say they are overdone. Young men pile on muscle, but, when excessive, 
it is always at the expense of the lungs, heart, and digestive organs, the latter 
especially. 

Hence wo see that it is not to the naturally weak and feeble alone that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup is so great a boon, but also to the strong and vigorous 
who so often discover, to their amazemént, how closely allied the muscles are 
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VAN BUBBERS’ 


“THE WEAKNESS OF OUR STRENCTH.”! wool! GoMonLa0. 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEV, A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS, 
BRUISES, CRAMP, NEURALGIA, CHEST COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS, ETC, 
Is, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


For Grates, Stoves, Kitcheners, &c. 


NIXEY’S 


CELEBRATED REFINED 


Black Lead. 


Ts the Best and Goes Farthest 
TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL PILLS, 


FOR FEMALES, quickly correct all irregularities, 
remove all ob-tructions, and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the sex. Boxes, ls. 14d. and 
2s. 9d., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 
or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLH, Chemist 
Nottingham, eware of Imitations Injurious and 
Worthless. 


THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED 
PEARLY PILLS. 


Electricity internally is now having effect with the 
most wonderful results. Nothing approaches it in all 
Nervous Exhaustion and Debilitating Diseases as Neural- 
gia, Anecsen Heart Complications, Chronic Tooth 
Ache, Epilepsy, St, Vitus’ Dance, Indigestion, Paralysis, 
Sciatica. Chronic Rheumatism, &c., &c, In boxes, 1s, 14d, 
2s, 3d., and 4s, 


THE ELECTRIC-GHARGED PILL COMPANY, 


37, ABBOTT ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, B. 
MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 


on the smoothest face, are produced by using 
HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—failure impossible. ‘The only 
known remedy for baldness, Sent free from 
observation on receipt of ls. Madame F. DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 
N.E. Large bottles, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


HAVE YOU PAIN? 


From Gravel, Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Back, Dropsy, 
Wind and Water, Complaints, Diseases of Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Stone, Gleet, Stricture, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, and Sleeplessness, will find a positive cure in 
Holdroyd’s Gravel Pills, Try a small box, and if not 
satisfied your money will be returned. Price 1s. 1$d. Of 
all chemists, or post free 12 stamps, from Hoidroyd’s 
Medical Hall, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Don’t be put off, If 
you cannot get them, write at once to the proprietor, and 
a box will be sent next post, 


H Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, or burning, or entting off), and without in- 
jury to skin, OR NO CHARGE MAD. Inquiries (con- 
tidential) solicited, Particulars and testimonials from 
hospital nurses and others free.—Address, Mrs. J. GOULD, 
129, New Kent-road, London, 8.H. 


TO THE MARRIED 


THOSE INTENDING TO MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, 

READ CAREFULLY my New, Book. which treats 
Every Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families 
morally, as commended by an eminent London physician. 

Send at once postal order for Is. and ld. stamp, with 
name and address plainly written, to the Author, Mr. W. J. 
Douse, Lecturer, 61, Kingsley House, Nottingham. 

An M.P. writes us: “ Book most valuable and moral 
in tone.” Name this paper. please. 


VARICOSE VEINS 


Their Cause, Treatment & Cure. 

By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Just published, price 6d. From 
0. F, BRowniow, 124, Huskisson-square, 
Liverpool. Name SPARE MOMENTS, 


FRET-SAWING, CARVING, 
And. General Tool Depot. 


Machines, Designs, Tools, 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, and 
Varnish. 

Fretwork Outfits, Is. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 338, 6d. and 5s, 6d, 
each, 

Sets of 12 best Carving 
Tools, with Boxwood 
Handles, 9s, free, 

Parcels of Fret wood, second 
quality, 12 {t., 4s, free, 

Ivorine for Hand-painting 
Meh in sheets, 20 by 15, price 
PF 2s, 6d. each. 

. All Materials and Tools 
A supplied for Fretwork, Car- 
F) ving, Picture Vraming, 
eeea Brass, Leather, and Burnt 

ew woodwork. Catalogue with 

(v 1,000 Llustrations, free for 
Giz) 6d, 

~* HARGER BROS., 
SETTLE, YORKS, 


Kindly mention this paper 
& Wan ordering.) 
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AIR DESTROYED 


JUNO CYCLES ARE THE 


VERY BEST. 
Juno Dia- 
" Ss 
“A, ditnegunes pond Suter 


\ CHNCHER TYRE pers, £10 10s. 
\ 0 per cent, 
Cash discount 


f \\ or 17s. 6d, 
monthly), 
Upwards of 50 
distinct types. 
Jano Folding 
Tricycle 
passes 28 in, 


doorway. 

' Machines 
JUNO CUSHION SAFETY. bought, sold, 
and exchanged and riding taught. Second-hand £10 10s., 
£12 128.; 17s. 6d. and 21s. monthly. List post-free. 
Machines in immense variety, Any Mac » supplied for 
12 equal_ monthly payments. Repairs, Ap d best 
work, Estimates free. Lists 1892 now ready, post-free. 

Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding School 

METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ COMPANY, LD. 
75, Bishopagate Without, London. 


YOUR MANNERS MAY BE 
YOUR FORTUNE. 


Social Etiquette Guide, How to Dance, Dress, 
Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. Alsd 
Everybody’s Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book. True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history. 8 stamps. 


T. W. HARRISON, 
35, HOLYWELL-STRERT, LONDON, W.C. 


ROGERS’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destroys ail NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
immediately allays the Irritation. 

Perfectly Harmless. 
Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- 
ney, H. Bottles, 7d. and 1s. Of 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Special Botiles, free from obser- 
vation. post free, 15 Stamps. 


1A GREAT AND WONDERFUL SALE, 


A Test of Free Samples, 


A PAIR OF 12/6 

| TROUSERS 
GIVEN AWAY 

‘ ABSOLUTELY, 


30,000 yards of pure Navy Biue Serge, of extra 
thickness, to be cut up for Gents’ Suits, to measure, 
mas an advertisement, at the nominal price of 25s., § 
4 USUAL PRICE 63s, The price, 25s,, includes carriage Ff 
m to any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland, direct to 
customers’ doors, 265s. is at a-gift price, that amount 
being only the cost of the Serge alone; we make the 
f suit for nothing. Also to advertise our Trousers in 
real Tweed, beautiful fabrics, and newest desigus, we & 


f or if you only require a sample pair as a test of what 
we can do,send 4s, for a pair, stating colour and shade, & 
| and measure, Send stamp for patterns of the Serge, @ 
8 snd easy self-measurement forms and testimonials, 
WARNING.—This Suit is not sold as value for 25s., 
H but as 63s. suits for 25s., beimg three times yalue for & 
the money, [f wanted at once, state chest: and waist 
| Measurements, also height, and you will receive in 
W two days, STAMP ALSO REQUIRED FOR OVER- 
# COAT PATTERNS, CLEARING PRICES. Postal § 
H Orders and Cheques to SMYTH & CO., WHOLESALE & 
& TAILORS, MAIDSTONE. (Bankers: London and § 
County.) Name Paper, as this appears in 100 London 
and Provincial Papers. 


HEALTH & BEAUTY, 


Their Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 
A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
BUST, TALLER STATURH, &c., &c., 
Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamps 
to Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe, Dewsbury. 


g@ THE POOKET MEDICAL 

ey ADVISER. 

# For the Self-Treatment of Ner- 
@ vous and Functional Ailments, 
m induced by _Overwork, Worry, 
Excesses, and other enervating 
influences, and their Associat 
Evils. 


BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT. 

“A boon to.all desiring ‘self-oure’ 
without recourse to physic or the 
family doctor.”—Medical Review. 

A country parson writes thus:— 
“Your Guide has cured myself and £4 
muny parishioners.” Zz 

Post free, with sketches and details Zz 
for self-cure (under cover) 6 stamps, ae 

From J, WILLIAMS, Medical = 
Publisher, = 


No. 22, MARISCHAL STRBET, 
ABERDEEN. 


IMPORTANT. 
This brochure gives intact ‘The Guaranteed Treatment ” 
as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and othor 
authorities, and provected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1872. 

Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
Ailments, ee thus ayoid dootors’ fees and objectionable 
Medicine. Gazette, 

Vide MEDICAL ADVIEER, 


communicatiuns to ‘ Spare Momenta ’ Offices, 12 & 18, Fetter-lane, B,0, 
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The Master of the Rolls Defends Holloway s Pills. 


‘“THE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST,’’ NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 
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Scene—Court of Appeal, Wednesday, November 18, 1891. 
COUNSEL (MR. MACLAREN, M.P.): “SOME PEOPLE TAKE HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, FOR INSTANCE.” 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS (LORD ESHER): “BUT THEY ARE VERY GOOD PILLS!” 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT 


Are Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 583, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 
And Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
ADVICE GRATIS, DAILY, AT 11 AND 4, OR BY LETTER. 


THE ABOVE ADDRESS, BETWEEN 


OF 


THE HOURS 


_, Printed and Published by the Proprietors, 0, W, BRADEEY & Co,, at the Offices of “Spare Moments,” 12 and 18, Fetter. 
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ONE PENNY, 


ENTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 


forget to mention ‘‘ Lords and Commons,” which 
appeared at the Haymarket in 1883. Perhaps his 
best work, however, as a serious dramatist, is to 
be seen in “The Profligate,” a powerful play 
which was received with acclamation both by Press 
and public when it appeared at the Garrick 
Theatre in 1889. Mr. Pinero has since given us 
“‘Viady Bountiful” at the Court, and ‘Tho 


> ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


Mr. Pinero is certainly the wittiest, and probably 
the most successful of contemporary dramatists. 
He has had more successes and fewer failures than 
any other liying English writer of plays, although 
there may be one or two who haye made 
greater profit. 

The subject of our sketch was born in 
London not quite thirty-seven years ago. 

The son of a solicitor, he received an educa- 
tion to fit him for following his father’s pro- 
fession, and, we believe, even had a short 
trial in the parental office. : 

He was only eighteen, however, when he 
first entertained ambitions for a theatrical 
life, and began to prepare himself for the 
precarious but fascinating career of an actor. 
In the following year—1874—he made his 
first appearance on the stage at Hdinburgh. 
He had the good fortune and ability to obtain 
considerable success almost immediately. He 
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acted not merely passably, but sufficiently 
well to attract attention, and in 1875 he pro- 
cured a place in the Lyceum company. When 
Mr. Irving played ‘‘Hamlet” on tour for 
the first time, Mr. Pinero took the part. of 
‘* Claudius,” and appeared in all the prin- 
cipal theatres in the kingdom. He after- 
wards acted in several of the Lyceum suc- 
cesses. Later, he appeared at the Hay- 
market, but it suddenly occurred to him 
that the average modern play was by no 
means a maryellously clever production, and 
when barely over twenty he betook himself 
to the writing of plays. His first piece, 
“Two can Play at.that Game,” was given 
at the Lyceum with a moderate success. In 
1877 appeared. ‘‘ £200 a Year.” Three years 
later came ‘‘ The Money Spinner,” the suc- 
cess of which was immediate. ‘‘The Squire ” 
followed, with Mr. Kendal in the lead. Then, 
in quick succession, came ‘‘Imprudence,” 


“The Rocket,” ‘In Chancery,” and ie ee 
‘Sweet Lavender,” written for Mr. Edward MR. ARTHUR. WING PINERO. 
Terry. 


All these were successful, but the last- 
named especially so. This delightful comedy had; Times” at Terry’s Theatre. This latter play 
a first run of over 700 nights, and the author, itis | appeared in October last, and is still running 
said, has already received £5,000 from it, while Mr. | merrily. 
Terry has cleared four times that amount. In appearance Mr: Pinero is described as a clean- 
At the Court Theatre ‘‘The Magistrate,” ‘‘The | shaven, somewhat stoop-shouldered man, of modest 
Schoolmistress,” and ‘‘ Dandy Dick” were, each | manner, with a polished bald head and heavily 
in its turn, the talk and delight of the town. The | pencilled shaggy eyebrows. He owes much of his 
first and last-named attained marvellous popularity, | success to his knowledge of stagecraft, and the 
and, indeed, for sterling»wit and uproarious fun | brilliancy of his dialogue.. For the former he may 
nothing like them had been seen on the British | thank his apprenticeship as an actor. By the way, 
stage for many years. he has many interesting and some disagreeable 
Among his more ambitious plays we must not|recollections of those early stage days. 


“‘ Nothing,” he remarks, “ could exceed the agony 
of standing on the stage, without speaking a word, 
in the trial scene of the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
which lasted thirty-five minutes. Idid that for 250 
nights. If anyone wants to realise it, let him 
stand, still and silent, in this room for half an 
hour.” 

Mr. Pinero lives in St. John’s Wood-road, a 
neighbourhood where many men of letters 
do congregate, and his study is a long, 
narrow chamber, decorated with numerous 
old prints, dealing with theatrical subjects. 
It is in his study, however, that he studies 
least. Hoe finds it easier to do good work in 
public places, such as the coffee-room of an 
hotel, or the green room of a theatre. 


0 


BUFFALO BILL. 


Colonel Cody, better known as Buffalo 
Bill, will again open in London shortly. 
His show, as before, will appear on the big 
grounds at Harl’s Court. Colonel Cody 
declares that he will not merely repeat his 
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former success, but means to ‘‘ go one better.” 
It is to be a gigantic show, the full particu- 
lars of which he does not wish to be made 
public yet. It may be said, however, that 
the other day between breakfast and lunch 
he purchased half-a-dozen elephants, and that 
scarcely a day passes without some similar 
piece of business. 

The Colonel, once the reckless chief of the 
cowboys, then the intimate friend of the 
Prince of Wales and darling of London 
society, has developed into a shrewd business 
man. His reckless generosity and frank good 
humour remain, however. He is very rich, 
and he flings his money broadcast like a 
Monte Cristo. During his last visit to 
London some inquisitive editor discovered 
that Buffalo Bill was a total abstainer. He 
gave the information readily, adding, ‘‘ Our 
people are abstainers generally, their hazard- 
ous work requiring complete self-possession 
atall times. All the great marksmen of the 
world are abstainers, the use of stimulants 
being fatal to them, professionally.” He 
has since, however, so far modified these 
opinions as to allow himself to drink champagne, 
which he also bestows lavishly on his friends. 

Quite recently Buffalo Bill and the Russian 
Government were each in treaty for a certain batch 
of valuable horses. The competition was keen, 
but, needless to say, the Yankee won. 


—* 


He (to an old flame) : ‘‘ By Jove, I wish I could 
prove the depth of my affection for you!” : 

She: “‘ You might break your engagement with 
Miss Brown as a start.” 
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Note.—Readers of a nervous temperament aro 
particulasly requested not to read this story. 


A Trabeller’s Tale. 


=, HE diligence from Paris to Chalons 

% stopped one evening, just after dark, 
some miles beyond the little town 
of Rouvray, to set down an English 
lady and her child at a lonely 
roadside auberge. Mrs. Martin ex- 

y= ~<-D ected to find a carriage ready to 
take her to the Chateau de Senart, a distance of 
some leagues, whither she was repairing on @ 
visit; but was told that it had not yet arrived. 
The landlady, q tall, coarse-looking woman, who 
showed her into the vast hall that served at once ag 
sitting-room and kitchen, observed that the roads 
were so muddy and difficult at night that there was 
little chance of her friend arriving before the 
morning. ‘‘ You had better, therefore,” she said, 
“‘make up your mind to sleep here. We have a 
good room to offer you; and you will be much 
more comfortable between a pair of clean, warm 
sheets than knocking about in our rough country, 
especially as your dear child seems sickly.” 

Mrs. Martin, though much fatigued by her 
journey, hesitated. A good night's rest was 
certainly a tempting prospect; but she felt so 
confident that her friends would not neglect her, 
that after a moment she replied: ‘‘I thank you, 
madame, I will sit up for an hour or so—it is not 
late, and the carriage may come, afterall. Should 
it not, Ishall be glad of your room, which you 
may prepare for meat any rate.” 

“The hostess, who seemed anxious that her guest 
should not remain in the great room, suggested 
that a fire might be made above; but Mrs. Martin 
found herself so comfortable where she was—a 
pile of fagots was blazing on the vast hearth— 
that she declined at first to move. Her daughter, 
about five years of age, soon went to sleep in her 
lap; and she herself found that whilst her ears were 
anxiously listening for the roll of carriage wheels, 
her eyes occasionally closed, and slumber began to 
make its insidious approaches. 

Tn order to prevent herself from giving way, she 
endeavoured to direct her attention to the objects 
around her. The apartment was vast, and lighted 
more by the glare of the fire than by the dirty 
candle, stuck into a dirty tin candlestick, that stood 
on one of the long tables. Two or three huge beams 
stretched across half-way up the walls, leaving a 
space filled with flitting shadows aboye. From these 
depended a rusty gun or two, a sword, several bags, 
hanks of onions, cooking utensils, &c. There were 
very few signs that the house was much visited, 
though a pile of empty wine-bottles lay in one 
corner, The landlady sat at some distance from 
the fireplace, with her two sons, who laid their heads 
together and talked in whispers, 

Mrs. Martin began to teel uneasy. The idea 
entered her mind that she had fallen iuto a resort 
of robbers; and the words, ‘‘ (est elle!” (It is 
she), which was all she heard of the whispered 
conyersation, contributed to alarm her. Tho door 
leading into the road was left ajar; and for a 
moment she felt an inclination to start up and 
escape on foot. But she was far from any other 
habitation ; and if the people of the house really 
entertained any evil designs, her attempt would 
only precipitate a catastrophe. So she resolyed on 
patience; but listened attentively for the approach 
of her friends. All she heard, however, was the 
whistling of the wind, and the dashing of the rain 
which had begun to fall just atter her arrival. 

About two hours passed in this uncomfortable 
way. At length the door was thrust open, and a 
man dripping wet came in. She breathed more 
freely ; for this new-comer might frustrate the evil 
designs of her hosts, if they entertained any. He 
was a red-haired, jovial-faced looking man, and 
inspired her with confidence by the frankness and 
ease of his manners. : 

‘CA fine night for walking!” cried hoe, shaking 
himself like a dog who has scrambled out of a pond. 
** What have you to give me? Salut, messiewrs et 
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mesdames. Lam wet to the skin, Hope I disturb 
nobody. Give me a bottle of wine.” — 

The hostess, in a surly, sleepy tone, told her 
eldest son to serve the gentleman; and then 
addressing Mrs. Martin, said: - 

‘‘ You gee your friends will not geome; and you 
are keeping us up to no purpose. ou had better 
go to hed.’ 


~ “T will wait a little longer,” was the reply, 


which elicited a kind of shrug of contempt. 

Tho red-haired man finished off his bottle of 
wine, and then said: 

‘Show me a reom, good woman. [ shall sleep 
here to-night.” eg 

Mrs. Martin thought that as he pronounced 
these words he cast a protecting glance towards 
her, and she felt less repugnance at the idea of 
passing the night in that house. When, therefore, 
the red-haired man, after a polite bow, went up 
stairs she said that as her friends had not arrived 
they might as well show her to a bed-room. : 

‘‘T thought it would come to that at last,” said 
the landlady. ‘ Pierre, take the lady's trunks 
upstairs.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Martin found herself 
alone in a spacious room, with a large fire burning 
on the hearth. Her first care, after putting the 
child to bed, was to examine the door. It closed 
only by a latch. There was no bolt inside. She 
looked round for something to barricade it with, 
and perceived a heavy chest of drawers. Fear 
gaye her strength. She half-lifted, half-pushed it 
against the door. Not content with this; she seized 
a table, to increase the strength of her defence. 
The leg was broken; and when she touched it, it 
fell with a crash to the ground. A long echo went 
sounding through the house, and she felt her heart 
sink within her. But the echo died away, and no one 
came; so she piled the fragments of the table upon 
the chest of drawers. Tolerably satisfied in this 
direction, she proceeded to examine the windows. 
They were all protected with iron bars. Tho walls 
were papered, and, after careful examination, 
seemed to contain no signs of a secret door, 

Mrs. Martin now sank down into a chair to 
reflect on her position. As was natural, after 
haying taken all these precautions, the idea 
suggested itself that they might be superfluous, 
and she smiled at the thought of what her 
friends would say when she related to them 
the terrors of the night. Her child« was 
sleeping tranqnilly, its rosy cheeks half-buried 
in the pillow. The fire had blazed up into a bright 
flame, whilat the unsnuffed candle burned dimly. 
The room was full of pale, trembling shadows ; but 
she had no superstitious fears. Something positive 
could alone raiso her alarms. She listened 
attentively, but could hear nothing save the 
howling of the wind oyer the roof, and tho pattering 
of the rain against the window-panes. As the 
excitement diminished, the fatigue—which had 
been for a time forgotten—bsgan again to make 
seat felt, and she resolved to undress and go to 

i] . 

Her heart leaped into her throat. J‘or a moment 
she seemed perfectly paralysed. She had undressed 
and put out the candle, when she accidentally 


dropped her watch. Stooping to pick if up, her- 


eyes involuntarily glanced towards the bed. A 
great mass of red hair, a hand, and a gleaming 
knife, were reyealed by the light of the fre. After 
the first m»ments of terrible alarm, her presence of 
mind returned. Sho felt that she had herself cut 
off all the means of escape by the door, and was 
left entirely to her own resources. Without 
uttering a cry, but trembling in every limb, the 
poor woman got into bed by the side of her child. 
An idea—a plan—had suggested itself. It had 
flashed through her brain ‘like lightning. It was 
the only chance left. ; 

Her bed was so disposed that the robber could 
only get out from beneath it by a narrow aperture 
at the head without making a noise; and it was 
probable that he would choose, from prudence, this 
means of exit. There were no curtains it the 
way, so Mrs. Martin, with terrible decision and 
noiseless energy, made a running knot in her silk 


sullen light, with an~ neal bright 


| and uncertainly, and seomeéd to 


by which she had been led to see enemies in the 


upon its prey; the distended orbits of her oyes 
‘glared down upon the spot where the question of 


scarf, and held it poised over the aperture by which | 
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her enemy was to make his appearance. She! 
resolyed {9 strangle him in defence of her own life 
and that of her child. mae Mp! 
The position was an awful one; and probably, 
had he able te direct few aut hey. tothe = 
surrounding citcumstances, she might haye given 
way to her fears, and aes ropted ie t  botee . 
by screams. The fire on the hearth, ungyended ee 
to, had burnt low, and now gave only a dat “ 
ent Mhowed diety a 
ainly endowed witha 
restless motion. Now and then a otis ydvanced 
stealthily along the floor, but, startled ales 
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Hyery object in the vast apar 


oyement under tho bed, went scouring back in 
tier to its hole. The child breathed eadily in 
ifs unconscious repose; the mother endeayoure 
so to imitate slumber, but the.man under the 
ed, uneasy in his position, could not avoid occa- 
sionally making a slight noise. ret 
Mrs. Martin° was occupied only with two ideas. — 


First, she reflected on the extraordinary delusion — 
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people of the house and a friend in this red-haired 
man; and, secondly, it struck her that, as he could 
fear no resistance from a woman, he might push 
aside the chairs that were in his way, regardless of 
the noise, and thus ayoid the snare that was laid 
for him, Once even she thought that, whilst her 
attention was strongly directed to one spot, he had. 
mado his exit, and was leaning over her; but she ; 
was deceived bya flickering shadow on the opposite. 
wall. In reality there was‘no dangerthat hewould ~~ 
compromise the success of his sanguinary enter- 
prise: the skrieks of a victim, put on its guard, 
might alarm the house. ; 

Have you ever stood, hour after hour, with your - 
fishing-rod in hand, waiting with the ferocious 
patience of an angler for a nibble? If you have, — 
you have some faint idea of the state of mind in 
which Mrs. Martin—with far other interests at 
stake —passed the time, until an old clock on the 
chimney-piece told one hour after midnight. 
Another source of anxiety now presonted itself— 
the fire had nearly burned out. Hor dizzy eyes 
could scaresly seo tho floor as she bent with foarful 
attention over the head of the bed—the terriblo 
noose hanging, like the sword of Damocles, aboye 
the gloomy aperture. ‘‘ What,” she thought, ‘‘if 
he delay his appearance until the light has com- 
pletely died away! Will it not then be impossible 
for me to adjust the scari—to do the deed—to kill 
this assassin—to saye myself and my child? Qh, 
God! deliver him into my hands!” 

A cautious movement below—the dragging of 
hands and knees along the floor—a heavy, sup- 
pressed breathing—announced that the supreme 
moment was nearat hand. Her white arms were 
bared to the shoulder: her hair fell wildly around 
her face, like the mane of a lioness about to leap 


life and death was to be so soon decided. Time 
seemed immeasurably lengthened out—every second 
assumed the proportions of an hour. But at last, 
just as all lines and forms began to float before her 
sight through an indistinct medium of blended light 
and darkness, a black mass interposed between her 
eyes and the floor. Suspense being over, the time 
of action haying arrived, everything seemed to pass 
with magical vapidity. The robber thrust his 
head cautiously forward. Mrs. Martin bent 
down. There was a half-choked cry—the sound 
of a knife falling on tho floor—a convulsive 
struggle. Pull! pull! pull! Mrs. Martin heard 
nofhing—saw nothing but the scarf passing over 
the head of the bed between her two naked feet. 
She had half thrown herself back, and, holding 
the scarf with both her hands, pulled with desperate 
energy for her life. The conflict had begun; and , +) 
one or the other must perish. The robber wasa =~ 
powerful man, and made furious efforts to get 
loose; but in vain. Nota sound escaped fromhis 
lips—not a sound from hers. Thodreadfultragedy 
was enacted in silence. ee 
. tee games Tom Fe 
‘Well, Mother Guévard,” cried a young man, — 
leaping out of a carriage that stopped before the — 
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- suade her to go to bed.” 


door of the auberge next morning; ‘‘ what news 


haye you forme? Has my mother arrived ?” 
“Ts it your mother?” replied the landlady, 


- who seemed quite good-humoured after her night’s 


rest. ‘‘Thereisa lady upstairs waiting for some 
friends; but she does not speak French easily, and 
seemed unwilling to talk. We could scarcely per- 


“Show me the room!” cried Arthur, running 
into the house. 

They soon arrived before the door. ‘ 

‘Mother! mother!” cried he; but received no 
answer. 

‘‘The door is only latched; for we have no 
robbers in this part of the country,” said the land- 
lady. 

But a, formidable cbstacle oppoced their entrance. 
They became alarmed, especially when they heard 
the shrieks of the little girl, and burst open the 
door. : ; 

The first object that presented itself was the face 
of the robber, violently upturned from beneath the 
bed; the next was the form of Mrs. Martin in the 
position in which we left her. She was still pulling 
with both hands at the scarf, and glaring wildly 
towards the-head ofthe bed. The child had thrown 
its arms round her neck, and was crying; but she 
paid no attention. The terror of that dreadful 
night had driven her mad. 
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HOW SOLDIERS GO INTO BATTLE. 


AN OLD CAMPAIGNER’S EXPERIENCE. 


“The gallant stand made by the -—th, the calm, 
cool manner in which they received the furious 
onslaught of the enemy, were worthy of the 

eatest admiration and praise.” Such is the 

one of the panegyric which is generally part of 
the despatch that comes from the seat of war. It 
is an old boast with John Bull that his sons aro 
the pluckiest and bravest in the field, and for 
coolness at a critical moment they are unequalled. 
Such a boast is, perhaps, in some measure 
excusable wien one considers the achievements of 
our ‘‘leds in red” in the past, but the feelings 
of a soldier on the point of entering into battle 
haye seldom been described with any degreo of 
accuracy. From the conversation the writer has 
had with several campaign-seasoned warriors, it 
would appear that the majority of soldiers havo 
a feeling akin to actual fear before an engage- 
ment. An old veteran thus described the feelings 
-of a soldier before and in actual warfare :—‘‘ They 
seem to think that training and discipline have 
efisctually ousted the ordinary feelings of man; 
but I can assure you that there are but few men 
who would net 

_ GIVE ANYTHING TO BE OUT OF A PENDING 

- BATTLE. 

Tho fairy tales told about joking and chefling 
around the camp fires, and the unbroken 
slumber the night before the battle, make 
very pleasant chapters for novels, but thoy 
are totally at variance with the true state 
of a soldier’s feelings during a campaign. When 
we know that anengagement will be ontered upon 
on the morrow, and the order has been issued to 
prepare for action and sleep in full equipment, 
what are our feelings? I know what mine were, 
and I know what most of the men who were in the 
campaigns with me were like. I had a sinking 
sickening feeling of dread, a longing to hide 
myself and be out of it; in short, to cut and run, 
and belieye there are many men who would do 
this latter if it were not punishable by death. 


“They know that if they tree it they will be 
shot, and they therefore stand to their posts, know- 


ing that there is a chance of coming out unscathed, 


I am no coward, as these will testify,” (and he | 


pointed to the half-dozen medals on his breast, and 
the ribbon, which indicated a proud owner of the 
Victoria Cross), “but I tellyoufrankly thatthe hours 


intervene between the order to prepare and the 
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| fight are spent in gloomy meditation, de-. 
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pression, and in a trembling, shivering sort of 
dread of the possibility of a painful death. 


LOOK AROUND ON THE FACES OF THE MEN, 
and you will see haggard expressions, dry lips, and 
white faces, with now and again a nervous attempt 
at a smile or laugh.. Conversation is conducted in an 


| undertone, and but little reference is made to the 


impending strife. Messages are exchanged, it is 
true ; love messages to those at home, and some- 
times a written note of farewell to mother, father, 
brother, or sister — sweetheart or wife. You 
never hear a soldier say, ‘If I should die,” or 
“fall”; it is always, ‘‘If anything happens.” 
Here and there a man may try to appear non- 
chalant ; but the bravado is only too apparent. 
Hach hour is spent in watchfulness, and as we sit 
or lie about, old scenes of the happy past, the faces 
of loved ones at home, float before us, and for a few 
moments we forget everything elss, until the sound 
of the sentry’s dull step or tho word 
of command drags our wandering thoughts 
back to the present. A soldier looks on the grey’ 
haze in the distance, and knows that itis the early 
dawn of morning ; he feels that he may have but a 
few more hours to live, that another dawn may 
never rise for him. So the hours pass, counted by 
every man who watches their flight, and a stillness 
pervades the camp, 


A STILLNESS THAT BECOMES INTOLERABLY 
DEPRESSIVE, 


A young recruit going to take his first taste of 
powder has not the feeling of a soldier who 
has passed through a campaign. Tothe one it is 
a@ new experiencs, and he is unfamiliar with 
the terrible sights of a  battle-field; to the 
other it is like the repetition of a hideous 
dream from which he has awakened, only to find it 
a stern reality. Seasoned soldiers? JI doubt their 
existence in the sense that you mean to imply. 
Seasoned to the trials and hardships of a campaign 
they may be; but I do:not believe you could find 
many seasoned to fear. A soldier is a soldier, but 
ho is alsoaman. A soldier's feelings on the eve 
of battle are what a man’s would be under similar 
circumstances; but a change takes place with the 
rise of the sun. J remember my first engagement. 
Before us in a long, dark line was the enemy, 
already in position. Every eye was turned to- 
wards them, and an exciting trembling state took 
the place of fear. Orders were given hurriedly, 
and we were formed to advance—eayalry right and 
left of the infantry, and cannon in the rear ona 
prominence. The officers tried to appear cool and 
collected, and walked up and down the lines 


GIVING A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
to themen. Iremember the general riding up in 
front of the ranks and addressing us. 

‘‘My men,” said he, pointivg to the enemy. 
‘Yonder are the foes who have insulted our flax. 
The eye of Hurope is upon you. Stand firm. Boe 
brave, and show the world of what stuff the British 
soldier is made.” If I attempt to describe what 
followed, my words would be inadequate. All I 
know i3 that there was a deafening cheer, a tighter 
grasping of muskets, a setting of teeth, and a 
terrible desire to be ‘‘ up and at ’em.” All fear was 
lost, and as the word ‘‘ Advance” was given I, like 
the rest, folta desperate recklessness. We got within 
a few hundred yards of the enemy, and at the 
order ‘‘fire low,’ the crash of musketry that fol- 
lowed tingled the blood in our veins. Tho smell of 
powder was stifling, tho roar of guns terrific, 
and the speed of time totally lost. Presently there 
came a lull, the smoke cleared, and the order, 
‘Fix Bayonets, Charge!” rang on the air. My God, 
sir, I felt then like a madman. 


WE ADVANCED WITH DEAFENING SHOUTS 


towards the redoubts, and before I was well aware 
of it, L was in the trenches, and grappling like a 
demon with the enemy. I seemed to gather pleasure 
from every thrust of the bayonet I made; seemed 
to be gifted with almost superhuman strength, and 
the powder, groans, and yolls made me a perfect 
demon. The more blood J saw and shed, the more 


es 
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eager I became to shed more, ‘Wounded, dead, 
and dying lay all around and about, and the cries 
and groans- of the former as the tramp of feet. 
passed over them seemed to madden me the 
more. 
and a cessation of hostilities had commenced that I 
became aware of the blood that was trickling down 
my leg and face. I had received a sabre cut on 
the forehead and a ball through the fleshy 
part of my leg, 
during tho fight. The excitement was over; 
my energy was spent the reaction set in, and I 
fainted then from the loss of blood. It is all very 
well to talk about pluck on the battle-field—it is 
pluck born of a desperate madness, a terrible 
struggle to save your own life—but pluck while 
anticipating a battle is, to my mind, an imaginary 
feeling. You have to fight for your life, and you 
know it. Now I've told you ‘‘ How a Soldier goes 
into Battle.” 


=o 


QUITE SUFFICIENT. 

A boy was summoned to testify in a case of 
assaulf in which one man had hit another with a 
hoe. A host of witnesses had been called, who 
“beat about the bush” in the most tedious and 
provoking manner. 
the prosecution, who broke out as follows :—‘“‘ Here, 
boy, we've been going around and around this case 
all day, and yet have no evidence to convict the 
prisoner. Nov, sir,” he savagely continued, ‘‘do 
you hear me? If want you to come to the direct 
point. Did you see the blow struck?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘Ah, ‘ha!” chuckled the lawyer, rubbing his 
hands, ‘‘ we haye something to work upon. Here, 


It was not until the enemy were in retreat — 


but I had felt no pain . 


This annoyed the lawyer for 


my good lad, take this cane (handing him his — 


walking-stick). If you saw the blow struck, you 
must know how it was given.” 

‘* Yes, sir, [——” 

‘‘ Now, then, no words about it, I tell you!” 
thundered his interrogator. ‘‘I am the complainant 
and you are the prisoner. Now just raise the stick, 
and show the court.” 

The bewildered lad did ‘‘ raise the stick,” and the 
next moment it came down upon the bald pate of 
the astonished lawyer, and sent him staggering to 
his seat. 

‘«That’s the way it was done, sir,” said the boy, 
amid the shrieks of laughter of the whole court- 
room. The discomfited counsel, with a ghastly 
attempt to smile, said that he had done with the 
witness, the evidence was direct. 


NE De at Pe 


A girl being asked what kind of noun ‘‘ kiss” 
was, responded, with a blush, that it was both com- 
mon and proper. 


———!0:—— 
Kinpiy BUT Frrm.—He: ‘‘T am a millionaire. 


Haven't I money enough for both of us?” 
She: ‘! Yes, if you are moderate in your tastes.” 


50; 


“Has he boen at it long?” asked a strangor 
who entered the church after the service had 
begun. 

“‘ He has been preaching fifteen years,” 
the man in the pew. 

«Thon I won’t stay.” 


——!0!--— 


She: “I am afraid that bell ringing means 
another caller.” : 

He (imploringly): ‘‘ You know there is such a 
thing as you not being at home.” 


replied — 


She: “Yos, and there.is such a thing as my _ 


being engaged.” (The day has been fixed.) 


——10!—-— 


Magistrate ‘ ‘“‘ What is the charge against this 


old man?” 
Policeman: ‘‘Stealing a lot of brimstone, your 
honour. He was caught in the act.” 
Magistrate (to prisoner): ‘“‘My aged 


friend, 
couldn’t you haye waited a few years longer?” 
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HE’D HAD ENOUGH. 


A Scotch farmer, celebrated in his neighbourhood 
for his immense strength and skill in all athletic 
exercises, very frequently had the pleasure of 
fighting people who, led by curiosity, wished to 
try if they could beat him. — 

Lord D , a great pugilist amateur, had come 
from London on purpose to fight the athletic Scot. 
The latter was working in an enclosure at a 
little distance from his house when the noble lord 
arrived. 

His lordship tied his horse to a tree, and addreesed 
the farmer thus: 

“‘ Friend, I have heard a great deal of talk about 

ou, and I'ye come a long way to see which of us 
is the best man.”’ : 

The Scotchman, without answering, seized the 
noble lord by the middle of his body, pitched him 
over the hedge, and then went on working as if 
nothing had happened. When his lordship had 
picked himself up the farmer exclaimed: _ 

‘‘Haye you anything more to say to me? ” 

“No,” replied his lordship, ‘‘except that per- 
haps you will be good enough to throw me my 
horse !” 


20: 
A SAD EXPERIENCE. 


Farmers do sometimes get into trouble. One 
who resides in a certain Yorkshire village had a 
sad experience the other day. His horse was very 
ill, and, not daring to physic the animal himself, 
he went to a young ‘‘vet.” and told him the 
symptoms. 

‘Ah, yes,” said the horse doctor; ‘‘ you must 
give him a ball.” 

‘‘ Hh,” inquired the owner, ‘‘ but I’ve nover 
given a bo’ i’ my life—neyer—sooa yo'll hey to tell 
mo heaw to do it.” 

‘* Certainly,” replied the doctor; ‘‘put a tube 
iuto the horse’s mouth, put the ball mside and 
blow. The ball is then forced down the throat, 
and the horse will soon be well—soon be well, 
Thomas. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, sir,” replied Thomas, as he left 
with a ball and tube. 

In about a couple of hours there was a hard 
knock at the door of the “ vet's.” establishment; 
the door opened, and Thomas entered, ghastly 


ale. 

. “Well, Thomas,” cheorily asked the ‘‘vet.,” 
“Did you give the horge the ball? Did you do 
what I told you, eh?” 

‘‘Aye,” sharply replied Thomas. ‘‘I think I 
did do what youtowd me. I put th’ tube into th’ 
hoss’s mouth, and I’d a job to do that, then I put 
in th’ ball, and then I put my meawth to blow, 
but—but the hoss blew first, and—l’ve gotten th’ 
ball ! 


10 


WITH GREAT CARE. 


Professor Sliicher was a yery mean man. 
Haying occasion one day to takea journey among 
the mountains, upon arriving at his destination he 
wrote a letter to Professor Schmidt, a friend of his, 
simply saying that hoe had arriyed safe, and was 
quite well. This he took to the nesrest village and 
eave the carrier; ‘‘ costs to be paid at the other 
end. 

Owing to the difficulty of travelling, the rates 
for letters and parcels were exceedingly heavy. 

Professor Schmidt was greatly annoyed at haying 
to pay carriage for so small a matter, and deter- 
mined to beequal with him, He therefore selected 
a stone, weighing about ten pounds, from his garden, 
wrapped it up carefully with a note, and directed 
it to Professor Sliicher, labelling it ‘‘ With great 
care.” 

When the package arrived, the old man gladly 
paid the heavy dues, thinking that it was a 
yaluable present from his friend. Great was his 
inortification, however, at finding this note inside: 
“Tho accompanying weight was lifted off my 
mind when I received the gratifying news that you 
were well.” 

He always sent his communications post paid 
after that. 


FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillingsevery week for the most Laughable Story. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original. 
The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained, = rs ‘ 
The Kditor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 
Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘“ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION,” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 
Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 2 
We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARE 
MOMENTS, , 
Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. . 
The prize this week has been awarded to MR. R. W. MURPHY, 10, Kemble- 
road, Lsnsdowne-road, ‘To:tenham, Middlesex, for “ LATMst INTBL- 
LIGENCE.” : 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

He was a reporter on a local newspaper, and 
came into the office of the district postmaster, as 
was usual, to ask if there was any news. 

‘No, nothing much,” carelessly replied one of 
the officials. ‘‘ Have you heard of the new order ?” 

‘‘ What new order ?”’ asked the reporter, making 
a move for his pencil. 

‘Why, that the Postmaster-General is not going 
to issue the post-cards any longer.” 

‘* Where do you get your information ?” 

‘Well, we haven’t any official information yet, 
but we know that it is so.” 

‘«T s’pose its done on account of the loss on the 
parcels post ?”’ 

‘No, that’s not the reason. I s’pose, Sir James 
Ferguson decided not to make them any longer,” 
said another clerk. 

‘‘ Well, what is the reason, then?” asked the 
now desperate reporter. 

‘Why, simply because the Postmaster-General 
and the public are yery well satisfied with their 
present length.” 

The door slammed hard as the reporter went out. 


A Oe op eee 


THE RULING PASSION. 

Husband (rushing into the room): ‘‘ Come out 
quickly.” 

Wife: ‘‘ What's the matter?” 

‘*The house is on fire, and we shall be burned to 
death if we hesitate a moment. Run—run for 
your life.” 

‘* Yes, I’]l come in a minute, but I must tidy up 
the room a little, so that it will look decent when 
the firemen get here.” 

— —10: —- — — 
GOOD FOR ROBERT. 

During the International football match, Wales 
v. Scotland, the following conversation took place 
between a young fellow and a policeman : 

Young fellow (to policeman who has been 
standing watching the players a long time): ‘‘I 
say, mister, can ye play at dee ieht igh 

Policeman : ‘‘ Why do ye ask?” 

‘* Because ye had better be making a move.” 

“Ah, weel, if I move it will be to take a man.” 

Young fellow bolts. 


(Ole 
PERSONAL APPLICATION. 

In a New Hampshire town there lived an 
ignorant, irreligious, worthless family, Ransom by 
name, no member of which had been seen inside 
a church within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. The parson, after years of failure, had 
at length ‘‘ almost persuaded” two of the younger 
sons to promise attendance even for one Sunday ; 
but the fear that they would be made the subject 
of some personal remarks still deterred them. They 
were in terror lest they should be publicly up- 
braided for their misdoings, and called to account 
for their wickedness. After much exertion their 


fears were quieted, and on the following Sunday 


the eyes of the good pastor’s congregation were 
astonished at the unwonted presence of the afore- 
said Ransoms. All went well enough until the 
reading of the second hymn, which was the 
familiar ‘‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” <&e. 
Imagine the effect when, at the end of the line, 
‘Return ye ransomed sinners home,” the elder of 
the two seized his hat, and, with long strides 
towards the door, shouted, ‘‘Come along home, 
pe Iknowed they'd be flinging at us if we came 
ere.” 
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SURE OF HIS VOTE. ~— 

Ho was a candidate for Parliament and a limb of 
the law. Whilst canvassing he was treated to th 
following : ; 

Mr. Candidate (knocking at the door where the 
wife appears): “Is yourhusbandin?” = = 

ife: **No, sir; but I know what you want. 

My husband is sure to yote for you, because you 
got him off for stealing that gun.” 

Candidate : ‘“No, no; alleged stealing of the 


Wifo: “Alleged be bothered! We've got the 
gun in the house now.” 


101 
YOU ARE A BRICK. 

A certain professor had assembled his pupils at 
the beginning of the term, and was reading over 
the list of names to see if all were present. 

It chanced that one of the number was unknown 
to the professor, having but just entered the class. — 

“What is your namo, sir,” said the professor, 


‘looking through his spectacles. 


‘* You are a brick,” was the startling reply. 
_“‘Sir,” eaid the professor, half-springing out of 
his chair at the supposed impertinence, but not 
quite sure that he understood him correctly, ‘Sir, 
I do not exactly understand your answer.’ 

“You are a brick,” was again the composed 
reply. 

‘This is intolerable,’ said the professor, his face 
reddening. ‘‘ Beware, young man, how you attempt 
to insult moe.” Fo 

‘‘Tnsult you,” said the student, in turn 
astonished. ‘‘ How have I done so?” 

‘Did you not say I was a brick?” returned the 
professor, with stifled indignation. ~ 

‘No, sir. You’ asked me my name, and I told 
you. My name is U. R. A. Brick—Uriah Ronald 
Andrew Brick.” 

‘© Ah, indeed,” murmured the professor, sinking 
back into his seat in confusion, ‘‘it was a miscon- 
ception on my part. Will you commence tho 
lesson Mr.—ahem—Brick ?” 

woe OD 
SUITED! 

A Scotch farmer was trying to engage a lad to 
assist on the farm, but would not finish the 
bargain until he brought a character from his last 
place. Ho said to the lad: ‘‘Run and get it, and 
meet me at the Cross at four o’clock.” : 

The youth was up to time, and the farmer said : 
sf ase have you got your character with 
ou 3? 

‘‘Na,” replied the youth, ‘‘ but I’ve got yours, 
and I’m no’ coming.” 


QI 
CAREFUL PAT. 

Irishmen, generally speaking, are not noted for 
any great forethought concerning their temporal 
welfare, but in anything relating to the spiritual, 
they exhiLit an unusual share of shrewdness, as 
was illustrated in the following case between Jommy 
M'Gee and Pat M‘Glarkin. Pat being called to 
visit his dying neighbour, Jommy M‘Gee, 
to hear his last farewell, before ‘‘shuftling off his 
mortal coil,” donned his best suit of clothes, and 
smoothing his usually cheerful face into unusual 
gravity, made his appearance at the bedside of his 
old friend. Upon seeing him, Pat exclaimed, 
“Well, Jaimy, I understand the doctors haye 
given ye up.” 

“ Yes, Pat, it’s just over wid me,” replied Jem. 

Pat exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, Jaimy, ye haven’t been a 
great sinner, ye'll go to the good place.” 

“O, yes, Pat,” replied Jem ‘‘to be shure, though, 
I stole some of the Government timber.” 

Pat, taking Jemmy’s hand, and assuming a 
diplomatic air, said, ‘‘ Well, farewell to ye; eid 


ye reaches the good place, tell them ye’re well — 


acquainted with Pat M‘Glarkin.” —Here Pat 


started for the door, but, as if suddenly thinking of — 
Jemmy’s dishonesty in stealing the Government 
timber, he wheeled round to his friend, and seri- = 


ously and earnestly whispered, “‘ But, Jaimy, if 
anything happens that tye should go to the other 
place, jist. tell them that ye low a word 
about me.” See ye 

:: 
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The Lieutenant's Berd, 


ARS 
ay 3) HEN H.M.’s sloop of war Centaur, 


towards the end of her cruise off 
the African coast, stopped at 
Sierra Leone, and the captain's 
daughter, Grace Manton, a 
beautiful girl of fifteen, who had 
been staying at the settlement 
with her uncle, was taken aboard 
for her passage home, there was no end to the 
prinking among the midshipmen, all of whom were 
anxious to show off to the best advantage before 
the young lady.» 

The old quartermasters aft looked at each other 
with grim amusement when eyen little ‘‘ reefers” 
of twelve and thirteen took to putting on airs, 
strutting about with heads erect in their smartest 
peewee every time the fair passenger appeared on 

eck, 

Leonard Wharton, the third lieutenant, had 
known the girl before he sailed from home, and had 
even then admired her. He was now grown to a 
fine muscular fellow, with the down plainly visible 
on his upper lip; and it was evident by Grace's 
manner whenever he spoke to her that she fayoured 
his attentions. 

The hawk-like eye of her father enabled him to 
take in the situation of affairs. 

After the vessel sailed from Sierra Leone hse sum- 
moned the young gentleman to his presence. 

“Mr. Wharton,” he said, ‘‘it is best that you 
should not conyerse with Miss Manton when she is 
on deck. To be plain, sir, I believe in the fitness 
of things. Sheis a captain’s daughter, and you are 
but a subaltern. Strict discipline requires that we 
should be very particular about these matters in 
the navy. Your attentions to my daughter have 
already excited comment in the ward room,” 

Wha: ton coloured deeply. 

“Sir,” he stammered, ‘‘I—I will obey you; 
pot to be frank with you, I loye your daughter, 
an pete 79 

‘‘Hnough, sir!” interrupted the captain. ‘‘I 
will be equally frank. It would not please me 
for any officer under the rank of a commander 
to pay his addresses to my child. I have lately 
spoken to her on this subject, so that she under- 
stands my wishes, and also my instructions for 
her to receive no further attentions from one of 
your rank,”” 

The young man withdrew, much crestfallen. 
Years might elapse before he was promoted, 

‘and meanwhile Grace might become the bride of 
another. 

As he sadly repaired to the upper deck, he noticed 
that the officers there had their glasses pointed 
shoreward. The vessel was becalmed about two 
miles from the coast, with the mouth of a broad 
stream, the Rio Grande, plainly in sight. Paddling 
swiftly to and fro in canoes, near a bend of the 
river, among the low rocks to the eastward of the 
Bissagos Islands, were a few natives, evidently 
much excited, and in quest of something. 

The captain soon came up, when his curiosity also 
was aroused. 

ae must see what the matter is there,” he 
said. 

He ordered his gig to be lowered, and Wharton 
went with him. The young man had sprung into 
the boat after the crew were in their places, when 
he heard Grace pleading with her father to be 
‘allowed to go too. There she stood in the gang- 
way, her lovely eyes shining and her cheeks aglow 
with curiosity. The captain at first objected to her 
going, but he finally gave in. 

As soon as she was seated in the gig near her 
parent, the light craft was started on its way. It 
‘was soon near one of the canoes, from the bow of 
which projected several harpoons, with a long rope 
attached to each. On questioning the natives, the 
captain learned that they were looking for a large 

_ hippopotamus which they had struck up the river, 
_ but which had escaped after half a dozen harpoons 


a _had been planted in its body. 


-Haying smashed one of the canoes, and killed a 


“man in it, the monster had made towards the mouth 


of the river, and then had gone down, since which 
the hunters had seen nothing of it. 

By this time, thoy had concluded to abandon 
the search for the present ; so, heading their canoes 
for the river, thoy soon disappeared round a pro- 
jecting point. 4 

The order was now given for the gig to be 
turned back towards the ship, and the craft, pulled 
swiftly, was passing between two low flat rocks 
twenty feet apart, when, about half a fathom 
ahead, the captain detected a large, dark mass 
beneath the calm surface of the water. : 

*‘Port!” he shouted quickly to the coxswain ; 
but ere he could be oveyed the boat struck the 
object violently, and was almost capsized. Imme- 
diately the water parted, and then, with a 
gurgling roar, an enormous hippopotamus, not 
less than eleven feet long, reared its head and 
uncouth proportions from tho sea close to the gig. 

The bristling snout, the huge, wide mouth, 
armed with teeth nearly a foot in length, the fiery, 
bloodshot eyes, the bulky body, the tough hide 
wrinkled about the short, thick neck, with broken 
shells, mud, and sand adhering to it, gave to this 
monster a truly hideous aspect, which was 
heightened by the harpoons projecting from one of 
its sides, and by the coils of lineentangledabout its 
form. 

Grace, with a cry of terror, clung to her father, 
who shouted : : 

‘Quick, my lads! Break away from it! It is 
that ugly fellow that escaped the natives !” 

Tho men had not pulled five strokes when the 
brute made a dash for the boat. The captain drew 
his sword and struck at the pursuing animal, but 
the blade made but little impression on the tough 
hide, and soon, the point catching in it, a twitch of 
the powerful form snapped the weapon in twain. 

The creature was now almost upon the unarmed 
crew, when Leonard Wharton, seizing an oar, 
endeayoured to thrust it down the throat of the 
beast. But the latter, with a roar of fury, crushed 
the wood to splinters, and defiantly tossed it from 
him. Wharton then seized the boat’s hatchet, but, 
ere he could deal a blow, the enormous teeth closed 
over the bow of the gig, crashing through it as if 
it had been pasteboard, while the powerful form 
dashed against the side of the light craft, and 
capsized it in a moment. 

The captain, assisted by the young lieutenant, 
swam with Grace to the smallest and nearest of the 
two rocks already mentioned, which was now only 
afow fathoms distant, while the crew struck out 
for the larger one. As they helped Grace upon 
the rock they had reached, the girl’s father and his 
assistant saw the hippopotamus making straight 
towards them, dashing the water from its broad 
breast, and snorting with fury, its mouth wide 
open, with some of the boat’s splinters adhering 
to its terrible fangs. 

““We are lost!” cried Grace. A look of agony 
caine over the captain's face, as he threw a protect- 
ing arm about his only child and hastily glanced 
about him, vainly trying to think of some way to 
save. her. 

A cutter had been lowered from the ship and was 
rapidly approaching, but as it was still about a 
hundred fathoms distant, it could not reach the 
rock in tims for a rescue. 

Young Wharton laid a hand on the boat’s hatchet, 
which he had thrust into his belt, and with a look 
of cool resolution on his embrowned visage, he 
said : 

“Captain Manton, I will save your daughter.” 

“You cannot, sir. That hatchet will be asa 
mere toy to such a monster.” 

‘‘T will save Miss Manton, sir, if I haye to die 
to do it!” replied the young fellow. 

He threw off his cap, his jacket, and his shoes; 
then he sprang into the sea, boldly swimming to 
meet the animal which was approaching. 

When within a few feet of it, he drew his hatchet 
and hurled it at the creature’s head, which it struck. 
Then, as he had expected, the attention of the in- 
furiated beast was wholly drawn to himself, and 
now, as he made for the cutter, it pursued him. 

_ The youth was powerful swimmer, but he was 


no match for the hippopotamus, which, though 
disabled by the harpoons sticking in its body, and 
a little encumbered by the entangling lines attached 
to the weapons, gained on the young sailor. 

‘* Brave boy! noble boy!” cried the captain. 

“Yes, papa; but I fear he will sacrifice himself 
to save us!” Grace anxiously replied. ‘Ah, 
there !—he is gono!” she suddenly shrieked, as the 
uncouth pursuer, closs upon Wharton, made a dash 
for him. 

But the latter dived, and when he came up he 
was several fathoms to the right of the monster. 
Bellowing with rage, it turned towards him, but 
straining every muscle, Wharton kept on swimming 
for his life. 

A veritable swim for life it'was, and it was only 
by the most tremendous exertions—by alternately 
diving and changing his course—that he was 
enabled to ayoid his pursuer. But such exertions 
soon nearly exhausted him, and his efforts to escape 
became weaker. 

The cutter’s crew worked manfully at the oars to 
reach him, while their officers shouted encourage- 
ment to him. 

At last he found himself within ten fathoms of 
the cutter, but the brute behind him was so near 
that he was again obliged to dive. Ths monster 
went swooping down after him, and this time when 
he rose he found his terrible pursuer close to him. 
Exhausted as he was, Wharton endeavoured to 
swim to one side, knowing that the animal could 
not very quickly turn its unwieldy proportions; 
but ere he could strike out, the hippopotamus, with 
a hoarse bellow, reared itself to spring at the youth 
and bite his body in two, when the roar of the 
swivel in the cutter was heard, and tho ball struck 
the huge beast on the neck. 

Injured and confused though it was by the shot, 
yet, owing to the resistance of its remarkably 
tough hide, it was not killed. With a loud snort 
it turned slowly, then it swam confusedly to and 
fro, until another ball came from the swivel, and 
crashed through the bones of its head, shortly 
putting an end to its struggles. 

A minute later Wharton was helped into the 
boat, much exhausted, after which the cutter was 
directed to the captain and his daughter, who were 
soon taken aboard. As the vessel was steered for 
the other rock, to pick up the gig’s crew, the — 
ange cordially grasped the young lieutenant’s 

and. 

** You have done well, Mr. Wharton, and I shall 
never forget it,” he cried. 

‘He should be rewarded, papa,” said Grace. 

“‘A naval officer wants no reward for a brave 
act,” answered her father. ‘‘ How, then, can we 
reward him ?”’ 

‘‘Recommend him for promotion,” said Grace 
softly, with downcast eyes. 

*‘So be it! Hoe certainly des2rves it,” replied ~ 
the captain, with a covert smile, for he well knew 
why this promotion would please his daughter. 

A few months later, Wharton received his com- 
Mission as a commander, when, as Grace had fore- 


seen, her father no longer opposed the young man’s 


wishes to be a suitor for her hand. 

In time, the lovely girl became his wife, and 
thus, with his promotion, and the winning of a 
coveted bride, was he doubly rewarded for so 
gallantly averting from the young lady and her 
father the fangs of one of the most terrible of 
monsters by his daring deed. 
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Frank : ‘‘ Don’t you think Amy has a beautiful 
complexion ?” a 
May: ‘‘ Yes, I selected it for her myself before — 
we left London.” ; 


THE ESTIMATE PRIZE. 


Owing to the very large number of com-— 


petitions received we are unable toannounce — 


the name of the winner ofthe/£5 Note in 
this number, It will appear in our next. 
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Queries and Replies Wane. 
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NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing December 12th and terminating March Sth, 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


644. Which nation possesses the armourclad 
haying the strongest resisting power against pene- 
tration ? 

645. Which British gun cost the most money ? 

646. Has snuff-taking by women ever been a 
common practice in this country ? 

647. Where is the most northerly telegraph- 
station in the world? 

648. Is the custom of beating the boundary 
still observed in London ? 

_ 649. ‘Which part of the British Dominions is 
most fatal to soldiers ? « 

650. On which day of the year do the Railway 
Companies carry the most passengers ? 

651. In which European country is the dress of 
the people now similar to what it was 800 years 
ago? 
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REPLIES. 


604.—THE COUNTRY WITH THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF 
GOLD IN RESERVE, 


France holds a much larger amount of gold in 
reserve than any other country in the world. In 
1889 France held a hundred and one millions in 
bullion out of the two hundred and ninety-four 
millions held by all the countries in Hurope. 
Mulhall gives the list of those countries holding in 
reserye more than nine millions in specie as 
follows :— 


Millions Millions. 
€ 2 
France 101 Australasia 19:3 
Germany ... 69 | Italy 14 
United States 349 dndias =.6. 12 
Russia... Uh Oa a LOlLLaAnG te. 10°6 
United Kingdom... 28 | Spain 9°5 
Austria Spm $s) 


It will be observed that among the above England 
stands the fifth on the list. This may be accounted 
forin two ways. First, because there is no issue 
of notes under the value of £5, which necessitates 
an immense quantity of gold being kept in circula- 
tion. Secondly, the commerce of Great Britain with 
some countries being so enormous and its lending 
powers so great, a perpetual drain is the inevitable 
result. Russia, Italy, and Spain have little or no 
financial influence. They are constant borrowers 
from more wealthy nations, but lenders never. 
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605.—PEOPLE WHO WEAR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 

The number of people who wear artificial limbs 
in this country is about one per cent. A dealer in 
artificial limbs estimated that three hundred thou- 
sand persons in Great Britain haying lost either one 
or both legs wear wooden substitutes, which is about 
*8S per cent. of the population of this country, 
according to the census of last year. The 
difference between this and one per cent. is made 
up of those who wear artificial limbs other than 
legs. Willow-wood is now the basis of all the best- 
made artificial limbs, and, on account of its 
strength and toughness enabling the legs to be 
made hollow, they are in reality a good deal lighter 
than the old cork ones used to be, and which they 
have almost entirely superseded. One of the leading 
makers draws almost the whole of his supply of 
willow-wood from the trees that grow near the 


-Tiyer Kennet, between Reading and Devizes. 


English artificial limbs are absolutely the best in 
the world, the main reason being the superiority 
of English willow-wood oyer any other. Artificial 
limbs are yery expensive —a leg of the best make 
costing £16, that is if it is required in a case where 
the amputation has been made above the knee ; if 
below the knee the price is rather less. A 
good, plainly-finished leg. such as is supplied 
largely to hospitals, can be bought for a ten-pound 
rote. A complete arm, accompanied by a set of 
instruments to screw into the palm of the hand, 
costs £12; and for cases of amputation below the 
elbow from £6 to £8 will buy a very good arm. 
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606.—ANNUAL LOSS BY WEAR AND TEAR OF COINS, 


Gold coin loses 1 per cent. of its weight in fifty 
years, and «ilyer 1 per cent. in ten years. In this 
country the loss on gold coins through wear and 
tear is estimated by the deputy-master of the Mint 
to average £48,000 a year. Mr. Miller, after 
careful investigation, found that a hundred 
sovereigns lost £3 9s. 8d. in a hundred years, or 
83d. per annum on eyery £100. A hundred pounds 
worth of shillings wears to the extent of nearly £37 
in the hundred years, while the same value of 
copper coins depreciate 50 per cent., and would 
only be worth £50 at the end of the hundredth 
year. It has been proved by experiment that the 
average loss of weight in worn sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns now in circulation is about threepence 
in each sovereign; the deficiency in fineness of a 
large proportion of the coin amounts to about £400 
per million. £31,000,000 of our gold coinage is 
believed to be light. Ifa gold coin is three grains 
under the standard weight it is held that the 
deterioration has been caused otherwise than by 
fair wear and tear. Coins with less deterioration 
are paid in full, 
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607:—WILD ANIMALS WHICH COST THE MOST MONEY, 


Those animals which are most difficult to obtain 
bring the largest prices in the market. A full- 
grown gorilla would in this country, if such an 
animal were obtainable, cost, it is said, not less 
than £10,000, owing to the fact that these animals 
have not become sufficiently acclimatised in Europe 
to enable them. to attain full growth. The £2,000 
given by the late T. P. Barnum, for the old 
fayourite elephant, Jumbo, was the highest price 
ever paid for a wild animal. Barnum, it may be 
mentioned, realised £47,000 by exhibiting Jumbo in 
America. Two specimens of the rhinoceros weresold 
not long ago for £1,400 and £1,250 respectively. 
The value of a good large hippopotamus is reckoned 
at £1,000. Giraffes are also expensive animals, 
costing nearly £800 each. It is unfortunately 
one of the most delicate animals, and requires the 
greatest care. A good elephant is worth in Europe 
from £400 to £600; a well trained animal will 
bring a higher price-anywhere, and at any time. A 
pair of zebras which came from the hills of South 
Africa recently cost £500; full-sized lions are to be 
had for from £100 to £300 each ; a first-class pair 
of tigers would cost £300. The largest and best 
specimens of snakes sell up to £1,000 each. Tho 
Zoo has a wild bison of India which they value 
at seyeral thousand pounds. 
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608.—IS THERE ANY KNOWN CURE FOR OBESITY ? 


It is doubtful whether ono and the same course 
of trextment would suit every one having a super- 
abundance of fat, and what might be beneficial 
in one case, might with a different constitution and 
habit of body be either inoffectual, or even 
positively injurious. Two exceedingly simple 
plans have been proposed, both of which are said 
to have been very successful in indiyidual instances 
in curing obesity. Ono is thus given by the 
‘Pharmaceutical Hra”’:—Neyer eat of more than 
one dish at a meal, no matter what that dish may 
be; then a person may consume as much as the 
stomach may bear, and satisfy the appetite without 
the least reserve. No condiments, no soups, nor 
supplementary desserts should be allowed. A lady 


who tried this plan with the best results, observed 
that she suffered no inconyenience from this rule, 
and that the cure in her own case and that of 
others was speedily effectual. The other plan was 
tried by the well-known novelist M. Zola, who had 
the misfortune at one time to be very stout, when 
he was told that a sure remedy to avert corpulence 
was never to drink. From that moment, M. 
Zola abstained from drinking either wine or 
water. Ina week he had lowered his weight by 
101b., and in three months ho had lost 45 1b., and 
found himself in better health than when com- 
mencing with the remedy. There are various — 
specified diets which effect a more or less improved 
state, if not a cure, the most famous of which was 
that recommended by a Mr. Banting, and which 
proyed so successful in his own case. He issued a 
pamphlet giving full particulars of a weekly diet. 
The principal thing in all such regulated diets is to 
give up foods containing starch and sugar, and to 
limit the quantity of fluid taken. ‘ 
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609,—WOMEN SITTING IN A BRITISH PARLIAMENT, 


There is no record of a woman haying actuall 
sat in Parliament, at least in modern times, thoug 
several haye been returned as members. Among the 
persons returned or rather summoned to Parlia- 
ment in Henry III. and Edward I.’s time were four 
abbesses, namely, of Shaftesbury, Bagking, St. ~ 
Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton. Later, in the 
thirty-fifth year of Edward III., the following 
ladies were summoned to appear by their proxies, 
namely, Mary Oountess of Norfolk, Alunor 
Countess of Osmond, Anna Despenser, Philippa 
Countess of March, Johanna TFitzwater, Agnes 
Ocuntess of Pembroke, Mary de St. Paul, 
Matilda Countess of Oxford, and Catherine 
Countess of Athol. Theso ladies were called ad 
colloquium tractatum by their proxies, a 
privilege peculiar to the peerage to appear and 
act by proxy. It does not appear that these 
ladies themselves took their seats in Parliament. 
To go further back, Gordon, in his ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Parliament,” says: ‘‘The ladies of birth and 
quality sat in council with the Saxon Witas.” In 
Wighfred’s great council at Becconceld, A.D. 694 
the abbesses sat and deliberated, and fiye of them 
signed decrees of that council along with the king, 
bishops, and nobles. King Hdgar’s charter to the 
Abbey of Croyland, A.D. 961, was signed by the 
nobles and abbesses. Lady reporters haye, how- 
ever, demanded admission to the reporters’ gallery, 
and it is quite propplie that the ‘‘ gallery” will in 
a year or two have its due proportion of ladies 
reporting the debates. 

—-———10: 
610.—THE FIRST WAR MEDAL ISSUED IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

The earliest instance of a war medal having been 
authorised in this country wasin May 6, 1643, when 
Charles I, instituted a badge for such soldiers as 
might distinguish themselyes in ‘‘forlorn hopes,” 
This was of silver, and by the warrant dated 
18th May, 1643, it was ordered that the ‘Royal 
image and that of our dearest son, Prince Charles,” 
should be contained thereon. On the lst of June, 
1643, a gold medal was ordered for Mr. Robert 
Walsh, who commanded a troop of. horse at the 
battle of Edgehill on the 23rd of October, 1642, 
the obyerse to bear the Royal figure and that of 
Prince Charles; the reverse to have the Royal 
banner used at such battle, to be inscribed ‘* Per 
Regale Mandatum Caroli Regis Hoe Assignatur 
Roberto Welch Militi’ This is the first recorded 
case in this country of a medal being awarded for 
military service. The first instance of war medals 
being conferred generally on both officers and men 
occurred in the year 1650, when the House of 
Commons ordered a medal to be struck and issued 
to the officers and men who had taken part in the 
battle of Dunbar, on the 3rd of September of that 
year. The medal was issued of two sizes, a larger 
one for the officers and a smaller one for the men. 
Medals have been distributed.to the troops in 
every victorious engagement and campaign since 


1798. 


a eel Ce aes, 
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HE OVERSLEPT HIMSELF! 


The practice of taking sea baths in one’s own 
room seems to be steadily growing among the fre- 
quenters of seaside resorts, as Mr. Chalkwater, a 
thriving dairyman of Beachtown, found to his cost 
the othermorning. It happened this way: 

Mr. Chalkwater rather overslept himself that 
morning, and so did things rather hurriedly, so 
hurriedly that he was well on his way into the 
district where most of his customers resided, in 
fact, almost at the door of Mrs. Bestem, one of his 
largest customers, where he usually made his first 
call, before he awoke to the fact that he had for- 
gotten to milk his best cow that morning, and that 
in consequence he would not haye enough milk for 
his customers. What should he do? There was 
no time to return home; and although a cow 
belonging to the same breed as the one he had for- 
gotten stood temptingly near (with a drinking-cup 
attached), Mr. Chalkwater was a modest man, and 
did not like to do his milking in public. 

While still in perplexity he reached Mrs. B.’s 
door, which stood open, andto his joy he perceived 

‘two pails just inside, full of clear, sparkling water. 
A hasty glance around satisfied him that the coast 
was clear, and, seizing his largest measure, he 
quickly proceeded to rectify his mistake of the 
morning by transferring a couple of quarts from 
the pails to his own cans. This done, ho stepped 
outside and rang the bell, but before the arrival 
of the servant girl with her jugs he was horrified 
to hear Mrs. B., who had been an unobserved 
spectator of his operations from the head of the 
stairs, say presently, ‘‘Never mind waiting, Mr. 

_Chalkwater; I don’t think we will haye any this 
morning. We don’t like our milk watered— 
especially with sea-water !” 
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GAMBLERS AND GAMBLING. 


A MILLION OF MONEY CHANGES 
HANDS IN A NIGHT, 


It is a remarkable fact that no matter what 
country you may be in, games of chance aro hailed 
with delight by a large majority of the public. 

In Great Britain, as in many other countries, 
betting on the turf is largely indulged in, about 
ten millions of money changing hands annually in 
this country alone in horse-racing. If proof bo 
required of the hold which betting has upon the 
male, and eyen the female, portion of our huge 
population, one has only to watch the purchasers 
of daily papers in any newsagent’s shop, or at any 

_ street corner, to see that by far the larger portion 
of the papers are sold simply for the sporting news 
and tips they contain. 

__Itis well known in London literary circles that 

when a London daily paper, which had, since its 
birth almost, published racing items, suddenly 
decided to discontinue that portion of its news, its 
circulation went down sorapidly that it threatened 
to turn a profitable venture into a losing one. At 
any rate, it made such a great difference in the 
profits, that after a few weeks the sporting news 
was again one of its prominent features. The 
writer was told recently by a newsagent. that 
betting men ofttimes purchase each edition of 
certain evening papers for no other reason than 
to see the latest turf results. ‘In fact,” said the 
agent, ‘‘if it was not for sporting news, I should 
not sell a quire of papers a night. As it is 


| SELL OVER TWENTY QUIRES EVERY EVENING,” 


Quite a number of sporting papers issue what are 
called “‘specials,” which contain all the latest tips. 
These ‘‘specials’’ sometimes consist of a single page, 
and yet the price they are sold at, yiz., a shilling, 
does not stop their sale. On tho contrary, we have 
known a couple of thousand copies of one edition 
of one of these specials to haye been sold on a 

single morning, and at an enormous profit, A 
Si. lucky tip has been known to increase tho sales of a 


sporting paper by forty or fifty thousand copies; 


to the habitués at Monaco for many years. 
the tables at Wiesbaden, Homburg, and Baden- 


whilst on the other hand two or three mistakes 


have almost killed the paper. 

Tor novelty in gambling, however, we must go 
to America. Some of the games played there are 
most peculiar, and at the same time exciting 
beyond description. What would an Englishman 
think of sitting at a table which was dotted hero 
and there with pieces of sugar, we wonder? And 
yet these pieces of sugar constitute a gamo upon 
which perhaps thousands of pounds depend. ‘his 
is how it is done, 

We will suppose there are a dozen persons in the 
room who want to gamble. 


EACH ONE OBTAINS A PIECE OF SUGAR 


and places it in front cf him on the table. Perhaps 
the stake of each person is £5 or a total of £60. 
This is termed the pool. Then the party awaits 
anxiously for the result. And what do you think 
brings about a resultP Why, alittle fly! The 
owner of the piece of sugar upon which a fly 
first alights takes the pool of £60. This game of 
chance is termed ‘‘ Fly Loo.” 

An anecdote is related of a’cute Yankee who 
often played this game, and who was invariably 
successful in taking the pool. It did not matter 
where or with whom ho played, he was bound to 
win. At last a committee of investigation was 
appointed to watch his movements, as he was sus- 
pected of cheating; and then they discovered why 
his pieces of sugar always seemed to possess a 
ma gical or mesmeric attraction for the flies. 

In his pocket he was in the habit of carrying a 
small box full of a mixture which was bound to 
attract flies. Just before the game commenced he 
would put his hand in his pocket and, dipping one 
of his fingers in the box, smear his piece of sugar 
with the preparation. Thus the flies were always 
drawn to his lump of sugar first. It is needless to 
say he didnot play at ‘Fly Loo” for some time after 
the discovery. Indeed, had it not been for 
the fortunate intervention of the police, it is very 
probable this adventurer would have been lynched 
by his exasperated follow-play ers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME IS POKER, 


though it is not played nearly as much as in years 
gone by. Its palmy days were during the Ciyil 
War, whon the whole army, from the highest 
officer to the latest recruit, devoted all the hours of 
peace to its wellare. 

Many of the goldiers, immediately they received 
their money, would gamble it away on poker the 
same day, and then wait pationtly till the next pay 
day—perhaps,three months ahead—and do the 
same thing again. 

When money was scarce they would gamble 
their rations, and any personal property which 
might have been obtained in reconnoitering 
expeditions. 

‘‘The only chance of gain for the practical 
gambler,” said a noted gambler some years ago, 
‘consists in his retiring at once, after bagging his 
winnings. But not one man in a million 
possesses the courage. Thero is a fascination in 
gaming when the participator has been successful, 
which he cannot resist. The inevitable result is 
that every gambler, at Monte Carlo and elsewhere, 
always comes away lighter in pocket than when he 
entered the Casino.” 

In 1824, the great London gambling club was 
Crockford’s. In a single night during the full 
season a million of money was known to change 
hands. The net profits of the sezson amounted to 
close upon £200,000. 

Probably 


ONE OF THE GREATEST AND MOST PERSISTENT 
GAMBLERS 


ofthe century was Old Ludwig, who recently died 
at Monte Carlo. 

“Old Ludwig;” as he was called by all fre- 
quenters of the gaming-tables, was a familiar figure 
Before 


Baden were closed, he spent his time trayelling 
between the three. When gambling was put an 


end to by the German Goyernment, ‘Old 


SS 


Ludwig” was handed over in tho inventory of 


furniture which the Blanes took over from the “ 


principal gaming-tables of Germany. Every day 
the old man was to be seen, occupying the same 
seat at the rouge et noir table at the same hour of 


the day. As the clock struck twelve he took his ~ 


departure. The only game he ever played was 
rouge et noir, and that on a system of his own, 
which he neyer varied. He sometimes lost 
heavily, and at other times made large sums of 
money. He had played since his twenty-first year, 
and celebrated his eighty-second birthday in full 
health and vigour. When he died it was at his 


fayourite occupation, with his louis still clutched — 


in his hand. 

It is said that men have even gone so far.as to 
stake their lives. 
Skelton, formerly a prize-fighter, that when hoe 
had lost all his money at play, he staked his 
clothes, lost, and was striped naked. He then 
staked his life and lost. The winner, assisted by 
Skelton bimself, at once hanged him on a lamp- 
post. A watchmancoming by cut him down, and 
restored him to consciousness. The first. thing 
Skelton did on recovering was to reproach his pre- 
seryer for preyenting him from paying his debts of 
honour. 
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HE DIDN'T BELIEVE IN LOTTERIES. 


A very eminent physician had cured a little child 
from a dangerous iliness. The thankful mother 
turned her steps towards the house of her son’s 
saviour. 

“* Doctor,” she said, ‘‘ there are some services 
which cannot be repaid. I do not know how to 
express my gratitude. I thought you would, per- 
haps, be so kind as to accept this purse, embroidered 
by my own hands.” 

‘‘Madam,” replied the doctor, roughly, ‘‘ medi- 
cine is no trivial affair, and our visits are only to 
be rewarded in money. Small presents serve to 
sustain friendships, but they do not sustain our 
families.” ; 

“But, doctor,” said the lady, alarmed and 
wounded, ‘‘speak—tell me the fee.” 

‘“‘Two thousand francs, madam.” 

The lady opened her purse, took out five bank 
notes of one thousand francs each, gave two to the 
doctor, put the remaining three back in her purse, 
bowed coldly, and departed. 
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PAT’S REVENGE. 


A very stingy gentleman hired a Dublin carman 
and told the man to hasten as he wished to catch a 
train at Kingsbridge station. The Jehu, thinking 
there was an extra shilling in store hurried along 
at a tremendous speed, and pulled up his horse just 
in time for his fare to jump into the already moving 
train. Barney was rewarded with an extra two- 
pence. 

In a month’s time the very same thing occurred. 
Barney was called off the stand, and at once 
recognised his parsimonious patron. This time he 
was to go to Brozdstone, and the usual order was 
giyen, ‘‘ Now, look sharp, will you?” 

Off went Barney at a violent pace for a few 
yards, and then he pulled up behind a big dray 
and pretended that he could not pass. 
went by all the narrowest and slowest ways, and 
when the station was reached the train was gone 
and the fare left lamenting, with all his luggage 
in a heap beside him, and five hours to wait for the 
next train. 


The Jehu came in for every word of English the ~ 


gentleman knew, but he quietly mounted his car 
again and drove away, saying, ‘‘ Arrah, thin, d’ye 


think I’m goin’ to kill the baste again for © 


tuppence ?” 
ee es EL! 


She: ‘‘Oh, Mr. A., [am so much pleased with ~ 


your beautiful birthday gift!” 


Mr. A.: ‘‘I am very glad you liked it. (Think-. a 
ing of his rival.) Hr-r-r, did you get anything — 


from B, ?” 


She: ‘No; I told him that he had better gaye _ 


the money until he and IJ are married,” 


It is reported of a man named — . 


Round he 


Ainnigney. 


g By J. ¥. SMITH, 
Author of “The Race for Wealth,’ ** The Young 


Neal 7 »” 
Prete nder,” Dick Tarleton, Clean ett. 
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- CHAPIER XI. 
GUS AND MINNIES NEW HOME—THEIR 
EDUCATION BEGINS, 


oh ” 

aig ise : 
(OSA \, N one of the old-fashioned houses 
: ) of Chelsea resided, for many years, 


<> i 

ae: = Michael Manton, an aged bachelor, 
\ si who, to avoid the troubles and 
N a “{7/ plagues of matrimony, had fallen 


under the despotic government of 

his housekeeper, whom, provided 

she did not interfere with his books 

and studies, he permitted to govern 
his establishment as absolutely as the Czar of 
Russia does his dominions. 

He was a man possessed of much abstruse, 
quaint learning, of very eccentric habits, seldom 
mixing in the world, and receiving few 
visitors, and these were chiefly book-worms, or 
antiquaries, like himself—men who considered the 
solving of some disputed point in history, or the 
date of a medal, of more consequence than the pro- 
gress of modern science; in fact, any discoveries 
in their eyes to be honoured with a place on their 
shelves, must boast at least of three or four cen- 
turies to recommend them—any less was scarcely 
deemed respectable. 

His den, as Mrs. Barton used to call his study, 
more resembled a museum, or the shop of a dealer 
in curiosities than the library of a gentleman 
possessed of at least fifteen hundred a year. Pro- 
vided the good lady never intruded into this, the 
rest of the mansion was at her disposal. The old 
bachelor’s sanctum was situated at the back of the 
house, and looked into a garden whose trees were 
cut into all sorts of grotesque forms, and the walks 
studded with statues, all copied from the antique— 
‘ugly, indelicate things,” as the worthy matron 
used to call the heathen nuditics—‘‘ unfit for the 
grounds of a middle-aged gentleman.” 

Michael Mant-n permitted her to rail, The 
statues had been there in his father’s time. That 
consideration, and their resemblance to antiquity, 
saved them. 

The bookworm’s etudy had originally been the 
drawing-room of the mansion; but its owner had 
converted it to a far more useful purpose; not only 
were the walls up to the very ceiling covered with 
bookshelves, but the very chairs and tables groaned 
beneath the weight of ponderous black-letter 
yolumes. Books wero piled in every direction—but 
not books alone: armour of the middle ages, stones 
with Runic inscriptions, fragments of granite with 
half-effaced hicroglyphics, the head of an Egyptian 
Sphinx, one or two mummies, and an embalmed 
crocodile, had honourable posts assigned them in 
different parts of the room. The mummies were 
objects of the antiquary’s peculiar veneration ; he 
would often gaze on them for hours, and wish 
it were possible to animate and converse with 
them. 

“How many disputed points of histcry,” he 
used to observe, with a sigh. ‘could they not 
decide? To them the tablets of Ptolemy would 
be as easy as the alphabet, and the origin and 
purpose of the Pyramids a mere schoolboy’s 
question.” 

The owner of the mansion was quietly seated at 
his beloved ‘'Josephus”—a copy on papyrus, 
without the interpolated passages which disfigure 
tho copy inthe library at Milan—when tho house- 
keeper entered the room. 

“°A letter, sir.” 

“ Put it down, Mrs Barton; put it down.” 

At least a dozen of them—the accumulation of 
the. last ten days—lay unopened on the table 
beside him. 

‘“But this requires an answer.” 

“Tl read it to-morrow.” 

The worthy woman knew that he might just as 

5 well hayo deferred it to the Greek kalends; and 


insisted upon his reading it directly, as tho 
messenger was waiting for an answer. Her 
curiosity was roused, ior she noticed that the 
addrees was in her master’s own handwriting, 
and it was not the first time that a similar letter 
had arrived. With asigh of resignation, Michael 
peeks tho seal; the contents seemed to surprise 
im. : 

“Tell the man,” he said, 
directly.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And get two of tho bedrooms ready.” 


“T shall pedowc 


‘“‘ Bed-rooms!” repeated the astonished house-. 


keeper, who, during the thirty years she had 
resided with him, had never known him to have 
a visitor for the night; ‘‘ did you say bed-rooms f ” 

‘« Ay—there are such places in the house ?” 

“Pwo, sir?” 

“©Of course! the lady and her grandson cannot 
eleep in the same bedroom !”’ 

The good woman was stupefied ; had it been 
merely some musty bookworm or brother anti- 
quary, she might have put up with it; but a 
lady !—what would she think of the house, the 
hangings so faded, too? She trembled for the 
credit of the establishment. Still she dared not 


object, for there were times when Michael could 


be master; and from the decided tone in which 
he had given his orders, she felt this was one of 
them. 

‘ Will the person stay long ?” sho inquired. 

“Qan’t say; perheps they may reside here 
altogether.” 

If there was one quality more than another on 
which the worthy housekeeper prided herself, it 
was patience; but even her stock of that 
estimable yirtue—as she used to admit in 
moments of amiable candour—had a_ limit. 
Visitors for two or three days sho might have 


put up with—perhaps even for a week; but 


residents—persons who were to become members 
of the family—children too! one a boy, who 


most probably would hunt her fayourite cat, and 


give all sorts of trouble—she could not endure 
it, and she would not. With an eloquence which 
surprised and astounded the worthy antiquary, 
she dilated on the inconvenience of such an 
arrangement, reminded him of the expense, the 
state of the furniture, the noise of the children, 
and only paused at last from want of breath—for 
she was rather .pursy—certainly not for lack of 
either words or arguments: they, like most 
women’s, were inexhaustible 

It would not do ; Michael Manton, to her 
great astonishment, was firm; he even resisted 
bor hints at who would nurse him when he had 
his periodical fit of gout—her time, of course, 
would be too much taken up with the strangers. 

Mrs. Barton resolved to try her last argument— 
one which had hitherto proved irresistible. 

“ Service, I see, sir, is no inheritance?” she 
obreerved demurely. 

‘Not always,” » 

“You will, therefore, provide yourself with 
another housekeeper. I am sure I have studied 
your interests and comforts for ” she would 
not say how many years—it reminded her of her 
age; so prudently added, “‘ever since I have 
been with you, and now I must turn out for 
strangers.” 

“ Strengers to you, but not to me,” replied her 
master. 

‘Very well, sir; in a month, then?” 

‘As you please, Mrs. Barton,” said Michael, 
who had frequently felt the tyranny of his 
housekeeper; but from indolence had hitherto 
succumbed to it; ‘‘as you please, only remember 
that you turn yourself out—I do not discharge 
you. Iam under deep obligations to the party I 
expect. I haye invited them to take up their 
abcde with me; neither your caprice, threat, nor 
the probable inconvenience will irduce me to alter 
my determination.” ; 

The firm tone in which this was uttered ccn- 
vinced the lady that she had gone too far. As for 
leaving, she had never seriously dreamt of such an 
act of folly—the situation was a most comfortable 
one. To be sure, ghe had long meditated changing 


—< 


the character of housekeeper into that of wife, 80 


there was a slight touch of jealousy in tho 
arrangemert, as well as dissatisfaction. =» —~ 

‘Of course, sir, you can do as you please.” 

“T know it, Mrs. Barton; although you know 
that I have very seldom done 80.” 

. ‘‘A pretty expense there must be for new furni- 
ure.” 

**T can aiford it.” 

“You will not find a wile, sir,” continued the 
housekeeper, ‘‘as economical as I have been. 
Parties, dreases —I should not be surprised if she 
even insisted on your keeping your carriage.” 

Manton looked as much astonished, and probably 
more so, than if it had been proposed to him to 
espsuse his priestess of Isis—a venerable mummy, 
which he held in profound veneration, on account 
of the singular manuscript that had been dis- 
covered between the bandages around it, which 
had given ris3> to a controversy between himself 
and three of the most learned societies of Europe, - 
and then was far from being finished. 

“ Wife!” he exclaimed; ‘‘is the woman mad ? 
What should I do with a wife? I am plagued 
encugh——” 

Perhaps he was about to add ‘ with a house- 
keeper”; but he stopped short. The antiquary 
was a prudent man, and did not wish to open a 
fresh theme for hostilities, so he added: ‘‘ with- 
out such an incumbrance.”’ 

Mrs. Barton’s jealousy appeased, she thought 
proper to be mollified. 

“‘T did not know, sir. I thought, perhaps, the 
young lady———” 

“Young!” interrupted her master, with a smile 
—‘‘ why, the person 1 expect is eighty, at the very 
least; ‘as yellow and wrinkled as one of my 
mummies; has fewer teeth in her jaws than are in 
the head of my hippopotamus; and thinks as little 
about marriage as you or I do.” 

This was both satisfactory and annoying.. The 
first part of the spoaker’s declaration assured the 
housekeeper that it was not a rival that she had to 
fear; the second, that it would be a more difficult 
thing than she imagined to change her state of 
single blessedness, which she had long considered 
a misnomer, for the envied one of matrimony—in 
other words, to become Mrs. Michael Manton. 
Still, she was not without hope; women are so 
persevering. Tho next fit of the gout, she thought, 
might do much. 

“Tam sure, sir,” she said, ‘I would do anything 
in reason. It is not my wish to leave, but yours.” 

“Mine! Not in the least,” replied her master; 
‘we havo jogged on for so many years, that I 
should never have dreamed of such a thing. All 
things considered, I have every reason to be satis- 
fied, although the last cleening out, as you call it, 
disarranged my collection fearfully. I have never 
discovered my Sistore Bible,” he added with a— 
sigh; ‘‘and neyor shall set eyes on it again, I 
fear.” 
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any rari 
had more than once suspected him. — ‘ 
“And when will the lady arrive?” inquired 
Mis. Barton, with a look of resignation. = 
“To-day,” replied her master. ‘‘I must go — 
and fetch her.” ae ipoanes 
‘Will she bring her own maid with her?” 
This was too much even for Michael's gravity. ~ 
The idea of Madge Lee—for his visitor was no 
other than the old gipsy woman—artiving witha 
waiting-maid, tickled his fancy grea 
“No, Mrs. Barton—no,” he replie 
I expect never had a waiting-' 
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’ order to recognise the infant again—drove off to the 


-cumstance which 


_ housekeeper, and the gossip of his neighbours— 


was dressed in her usual chintz gown, scarlet cloak, 


_ fine 


that; but the request of her friend and her own 


own frock 
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—I daresay scarcely knows that there are such 
things.” 

‘‘Humph! some low-born, poor relation,” 
thought the housekeeper. 

“You need not put yourself to any great incon- 
venience,” added the speaker. ‘‘See that the beds 
are aired. As for the furniture, it will do very 
well. I shall be back by four. Send Mary to call 
me a coach.” 

The coach was sent for, and the worthy speaker, 
who was no other than the person who, at the 
request of Madge, had been the concealed witness 
of Minnigrey being delivered to her by Dr. Baw- 
tree, in the tent at Dingley, and who had marked 
her name in Hebrew characters upon her arm, in 


quiet public-house in the Borough, where Madge 
and her two companions were waiting for him. 

The gipsy woman felt that a cunning enemy was 
on her track; and, with her usual sagacity, deter- 
mined to obliterate all traces of it. For this pur- 
pose, no sooner had she arrived in London than she 
sent Hanac (not that she doubted his fidelity) on a 


pretended errand to her people in Essex, and 
sent the letter to 


Manton; ‘‘thoy already look as if they had been 


accustomed to them all their lives.” 
It was past the hour of dinner when he arrived 


‘with his charges at Chelsea. Mrs. Barton was 


dressed in her best to receive them; and to the 
awe-stricken children, to whom the house, 
furniture, and everything was equally strange, 
appeared like some great lady. For many reasons 
ne host on that day preferred dining with them 
alone. 


‘“‘And ig this is to be our future home?” | 


demanded the boy. 

‘Tt is,” said the antiquary ; ‘‘and I hope it will 
prove a happy one.” 

The tone of kindness in which this was spoken 
went to the heart of Gus. In his brief existence 
he had experienced but little kindness from the 
house-dwellers, and it touched him. 

‘© And Minnie’s too ?” he added. 

‘‘And Minnie’s too.” 

When Mrs. Barton, who was an early riser, de- 
scended the following morning her notion of 
propriety was extremely shocked on discovering 
the children racinground the garden without either 


Michael. It had eae 

long been coye- Mii So = 

nanted between | iiliiit: } | rT 
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of her children — 
for so she termed 
both Gus and 
Minnie—that she 
should quit the 
tents, and take up 
her abode with 
him. In fact, the 
worthy man had 
long pressed her 
to come to this 
decision. Why he 
took such an in- 
terest in a person 
of her habits and 
station is a cir- 


i 


must be explained 

hereafter. 
Although but 

little conversant 


ul 
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with the ways of 


the world, the 


antiquary felt the 


mr 


“Ah!” thought Mrs. Barton; ‘“‘doubtless her — 
husband was a soldier, and she has been abroad 
with him.” This supposition was strengthened by 
the recollection of a general's lady whom she once ~ 
lived with, and who, 1f she did not smoke, made up 
for the absent accomplishment by drinking like a 
trooper. 

** You military ladies,” she observed, ‘‘ are yery 
eccentric.”’ 

“Very,” said Madge. 

‘<The children are, I am sorry to say, racing in 
the garden like two wild Indians. There—only — 
listen to their shouts—they have neither shoos nor — 
stockings on, and I was atraid tho dear little 
creatures might cut their feet with the stones on the 
grayel-walks,” 

‘“No fear of that—thoy have tramped it bare- 
footed over arougher road; butit was kind of you,” — 
continued Madge, rising at last from what Mrs. — 
Barton considered a very unfeminine position; — 
“‘ very—take a drain P”’ 

In the fulness of her heart the old gipsy took 
from her pocket 
a small flask of 
spirits, and, pour- 
ing a portion of 
i) AMMEN i its contents into 

iW the top, which 
seryed as a cup, 
proffered 16 to her 
astonished visitor. 
| Madge thought 
it a compliment; 
Mrs. Baiton was 
shocked. 

“Thank you, 
I never drink 
spirits.” 
| ““Not in the. 
My); voorning ?”~ gaid 

Madge, inquir- 
iys| ingly. 

S “Not at any — 
time,” said the 
lady, demurely ; 
“it is not the cus- 
tom in the society 
in which I was 
AS; = brought wp,” 
ih | ‘““Well, then,” 
W=| Observed the 


© 
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gipsy, tossing off 


ridicule which 
must attach to 
him —to say no- 


the draught with 


| great gusto, “in 
— the society in 


thing of the as- 
tonishment of his 


had he permitted his guests to take up their resi- 
dence in his house in their present attire. Madge 


and a cotton handkerchief tied over her long grey 
hair. The children, although clean and warmly 
clad, wore neither shoes nor stockings; Gus, in 
particular, could not endure them. 

-Michael’s first care, therefore, was to see them 
properly dressed. Money in London will do 
everythisg—transform in a few minutes, as far 
as outward appearance goes, the beggar into the 
entleman—the girl in rags into the lady. 
Suitable clothes were soon provided; Madge 

ielded with a good grace to everything but the 
Reeree tt was some time before she consented to 


good sense at last prevailed. The boy was much 
more difficult about his shoes; but the rest of the 
fine clothes, as he called them, reconciled him. 
When dressed he appeared a handsome lad—one on 
whose brow Nature had written, in her unmis- 
takable characters, the word ‘‘ gentleman.” 


Little Minnie was delighted not only with the | 


change in Gus and her granny, but with her 
and sash. The joyous. child 
clapped her hands, laughed, danced, and sang by 


‘hey will soon be used to them,” thought 


MADGE SURPRISES THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


shoes or stockings. What could it mean ?—she 
determined to consult the old lady. 

As she approached her room she sneezed several 
times ; there was a strong odour of tobacco in the 
corridor. 

“Bless me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘that James 
(the name of the foot-boy) has been smoking 
again,” 

If the housekeeper’s astonishment at seeing Gus 
and Minnie racing down the smooth gravel-walks 
barefooted had been great, it was still greater on 
entering the sleeping-room of Madge. The old 
woman was squatted on her haunches, like a hare 
on its form, smoking a short clay pipe. The gipsy 
neither rose on her entrance nor seemed in any way 
discomposed. 

**T beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ she began. 

“« What for ?” 

‘* Having disturbed you.” 

‘You haven’t disturbed me,” said Madge; ‘‘I 
am merely taking my morning pipe.” 

‘“‘And do you really smoke?’’ demanded her 
visitor. 

“Can’t you see do?” 

‘Yos, of course; only it is rather extraordinary 
—ladies don’t generally do so.” 
_ “But I aint alady,” growled the gipsy, who was 
quite shrewd enough to perceive that her visitor 
regarded her with no friendly eye. ‘‘I haye been 


which I was 

brought up it was 
the custom; so you seo how bringings up 
differ.”’ 

The speaker felt offended at her proffered 
courtesy being refused; and, resuming her former 
position, began puffing sucha cloud, that the house- — 
keeper, in self-defence, was compelled to retire. To 
rémain in such a hougo, she mentally decided was 
impossible ; either the new-comers must go, or she 
would. : 

‘Patience,’ she muttered; ‘in a little time 
Michael Manton will be as tired of them as I am.” 

She was deceived; Manton did not tire of his 
guests. 

When she related to her master what she con- 
sidered the very extraordinary scenes she had wit- 
nessed, the kind old antiquary only smiled ; he 
was in no way astonished or shocked. Madge’s — 
smoking or the children’s gambols were no annoy- — 
ance to him. He felt that it would be cruel to © 
attempt to correct, at her great age, the confirmed 
habit of the former; besides, he was a smoker him- 
self, and felt asympathy. As for Gusand Minnie, 
a very little time would alter them. 

“TI am certain they cannot be Christians,” ~ 
observed the housekeeper. ‘‘ Who over heardsuch 
a jargon as they are speaking? Listen, sir.” 3 

Manton did as he was requested, and recognised ~ 
the Romany which Gus and Minnie were speaking 
in the garden. 


“(As to their being Christians,” he answered, 
with a graye smile, ‘‘ I haye my doubts, too.” 

“‘T am sure they are more like the Hindoo 
beggars,” chimed in Mrs. Barton, ‘‘ who sweep 
the crossings—they jabber much in the same 


way.” 

ier master had frequently speculated on the 
origin of the gipsy tribes. Like many other savants, 
he inclined to the opinion that they came from 
India—dispersed by one of the great Eastern 
conquerors. 
him. 
“Not unlike,’ he said. ‘‘I am inclined to 
think they have Hindoo blood in them.” 

The good woman could make as little of her 
master as of his guests. She looked unutterable 
things, and heaved a sigh of resignation. She was 
too prudent, after the conversation of the preceding 
day, to hint at leaving her comfortable situa- 
tion again, more especially as her jealousy was at 
rest. 

“But no matter,” continued the speaker, 
“‘what they are. Providence has placed them 
under my protection, and I shall do my duty by 
them.” 

The next day Gus and Minnie’s education com- 
menced. The old man, with a patience strange 
for one of his years, character, and pursuits, soon 
took a pleasure in the task, and his pupils pro- 
gressed amazingly under histuition. In less than 
three months they could read, and began to copy 
large, neat, text hand which the antiquary set 
them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EDWARD HOWARD RECEIVED BY LADY BLANCHE 
—THE ESERICK LEGEND. 


Richard Markland, the lawyer, was surprised, 
two days after the departure of Madge from 
Epping, by the arrival of Hanway and his grandson. 
It was the first visit he had paid since they left 
London, and he felt that something unusual had 
occurred. The half-cicatrised wound in Edward’s 
cheek alarmed him. 

‘Bless me!” he exclaimed, “‘ what has happened 
to the boy ?” 

‘‘He has received the punishment he has 
richly merited, for falsehood, tyranny, and deceit,” 
replied his stern tutor. 

The speaker briefly proceeded to relate the en- 
counter between the two youths, and in doing so 
displayed Edward’s conduct in its worst light. The 
boy listened to him sullenly ; his countenance be- 
tokened anger and resentment, but not the in- 
genuous, honest blush of shame. 

“‘Of course you prosecuted the vagabond ? ” said 
the lawyer, who felt more indignation at his grand- 
son haying been injured than regret at the un- 
worthy conduct which had caused it. 

‘<'No, he didn’t,” exclaimed Edward ; ‘‘ I believe 
he rejoiced at it.” 

‘‘ Leave the room,” said Hanway. 

Edward obeyed, and the two grandfathers were 
left alone. 

Without explaining his reasons, Hanway in- 
formed Mr. Markland that he would no longer con- 
- tinue the guardianship of the youth. The late 
event, he said, had decided him on executing a pro- 
ject he had long formed—that of confiding him to 
the care of Lady Blanche Howard. 

‘*What hope is there,” said his confederate, 
“‘that she will receive him?” 

‘* Hyery hope; she is unmarried, never likely to 
be a mother, and will feel happy in having some 
one of her blood on whom to lavish the affections 
running to waste in her proud heart. Should she 
refuse, we must decide on something else.” 

‘‘Let him remain with me,” said the lawyer. 

**To be ruined by indulgence,” replied Hanway, 
with a sneer; ‘to forget the little-ho has ac- 
quired in the vulgar associations of a lawyer’s 
office, Never! Ican but train him for his task; 
if he fails to execute it, the fault be his, not 
mine,” 

- _ It was finally arranged that Markland should 
the yery next day proceed, with his charge, and 
the necessary papers to establish his birth, to 


The coincidence of opinion struck ” 
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Dingley Manor. When Hdward was told of the 
proposed change, his joy knew no bounds; he 
listened eagerly to the instructions as to his future 
conduct, perfectly understood that his fortune 
depended upon pleasing the lady with whom in all 
probability he was to live. 

‘* You comprehend me?” said his subtle tutor. 

‘* Perfectly.” ’ 

‘And haye you no regret at quitting me?” 
demanded the old man, with a sigh; for, despite 
his vices, he had some touch of natural feeling in 


his heart, and he could not part with his last 


descendant without a pang. 

“None,” bluntly replied the boy. 
you.” 

Hanway turned aside to hide a tear; it was the 
last drop of human weakness he was ever known to 
shed. 

‘‘ Be it so,” he murmured; ‘‘it is our destiny. 
The little which remains of heart,” he continued, 
‘‘feels the ingratitude of that unhappy boy. He 
will never know how dearly I have loved him—how 
I toiled and sinned for him! My memory will be 
to him as a stranger’s, or one of those harsh 
tutors who have no sympathy with youth, its 
joys and sorrows. Yet he ought to loye me,” 
hesaid; ‘‘for I haye trained him in the path of 
more than worldly knowledge—taught him to 
climb betimes ambition’s ladder—pointed out the 
rocks 6n which our race has split; like the fated 
pilot, I can guide the bark of others, though I haye 
wrecked my own. Be it so,” he added; ‘‘ifregret 
could kill, I should long since have rotted in my 
grave; but the heart is madeOf sterner stuff than 
poets dream or schoolmen think. Let me but live 
to see my descendant bear the honours of my 
house—mine, the outcast and despised brother— 
a Z will think my crimes and sufferings re- 
paid!” 

The speaker passed an anxious week till the re- 
turn of the lawyer. A hundred times he asked 
himself, would he sueeseed—would the Lady Blanche 
receive the boy who, in default of her and her 
sister’s issue, would inherit the lands of Dingley ? 

_, She must,” he said; ‘‘ her heart requires some- 
thing to love—something to look up to her. , The 
boy is handsome—has all the proud features of his 
race, their sullen temper, and reyengeful spirit. 
Let her once warm him in her heart, and, like the 
serpent in the fable, he will belie his blood should 
he not turn and sting her!” : 

_ At the expiration of the week Markland re- 
turned ; his confederate was anxiously waiting to 
receive him. 

“«$o you are back P”’ he exclaimed. 

‘* As you see,” ; 

«And alone?” demanded Hanway. 

“* Alone.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! It is a sign my 
pee prospers. How did my niece receive 

im?” 

‘*Ooldly at first; she doubted the truth of the 
tale, till the evidence of the papers convinced her. 
Perhaps,” he added, ‘‘the boy's features—which 
Ke said reminded her of her dead brother’s—movyed 

er.” 

‘“‘ Likely,” replied Hanway, musingly; ‘“ they 
are-alike.” 

“T thought you had never seen your nephew 
observed the lawyer, curiously; ‘‘he was not born 
till after you left England ; in fact, if I remember 
rightly, the earl was not even married.” 

“ He is like his father’s race,” said the old man, 
sternly; ‘‘that is sufficient.” i 

Markland was silent; but he noticed the dis- 
crepancy in his client’s tale of his long absence 
from England, and his recognition of thé re- 
semblance between his grandson and his nephew. 

‘Talk of race,” he at last observed, ‘‘ yours is 
indeed a singular one; fate seems to have suspended 
the ordinary laws of nature with it.” 

‘*How so ?”- 

‘*‘In looking through your pedigree from the 
Conquest, I find that in five instancesonly has the 
direct heir ever succeeded to the earldom of 
Eserick ; brothers and sons have disappeared or died 
mysteriously. I am aware,” he added, ‘‘of the 
legend of your house—the curse of the Saxon 


‘“T hate 


9” 


“ino 


heiress; and, though as little inclined to superati- 


tion as any man, cannot help reflecting that it has 


been most singularly fulfilled.” 

‘‘Ay,” answered Hanway,” ‘“‘ithas been arace 
of Cain; the brother’s hand has been raised 
against the brother—the son conspired against the 
father: eyen the females of our house have not 
escaped it; for no sooner do they inherit its wealth 
or honours than hate, like a poisonous weed, springs 
up between them.” | 

Markland reflected for a few moments; he had 
heard it whispered by the steward that the sisters 
—Lady Blanche and Ellen—had parted coldly; 
that during the illness which had so nearly proved 
fatal to the latter, the elder never went to Greystone 


Park to visit her, but contented herself with cold — 


and formal inquiries. 

“Do your nieces hate each other?” he de- 
manded. ; is 

**How should Iknow?” replied Hanway, with 
affected surprise. ‘‘ You are aware I have neyer 
seen them.” 

‘The features of your late nephew seem 80 
familiar to you, I thought you might have equally 
been acquainted with the dispositions of 
sisters.” ; Bate 

Seeing that his client frowned, and began to 
grow impatient, he dropped the subject, convinced 


in his own mind that Hanway knew more of — 
Dingley Manor and its past and present possessors - 


than he chose to acknowledge. 
_ The lawyer was as shrewd a man as Hanway, 
only in a different way. - Fortunately for both, 
their end and object were the same—the advance- 
and further fortunes of their grandson. Neither 
was oyer-scrupulous as to the means. Had their 
courses been different the contest would have been 
terrible between them, for Markland, with his legal 
abilities and knowledge of mankind might have 
proved a dangerous enemy, even to a spirit as 
determined as Hanway’s. ~ 3 

‘* And now,” said the latter, ‘‘my task is nearly 
ended, as far as Hdward is concerned; and I shall 
leave London immediately.” 

“Where for P” 

“‘T have not yet decided; perhaps for France, 
perhaps America.” 

** At least, you will communicate with me,” said 
thé lawyer. ; 

ag 0. ? : 

‘Or leaye me an address which will be sure to 
reach you. ~ Reflect,” he continued; ‘‘it is for 
our dear boy that I request it. Unforeseen cir- 


cumstances may arise to render your adyice 


invaluable—necessary for the success of our 
scheme.” ; 

“In that case,” replied Hanway; ‘I shall 
not be very far distant. Doubt not that I will 
keep an eye upon his fortunes. Whenever my 
presence becomes necessary, I will be with you.” 

“Stay!” exclaimed the lawyer; ‘ one 
moment.” 

His client, who had taken his hat and reached 
the door, turned back. 

“Well,” he said; “what would you?” 

“You will smile at me for mentioning it; 
but a circumstance occurred during my visit to 
Dingley, which, to say the least of it, is rather 
singular. Were I superstitious, I should call it an 
evil omen to our wishes.” 

‘‘Coming events have their signs,” observed 
the recluse, ‘‘as bodies cast their shadows. 
Fools only deem them unworthy of notice. 
Proceed.” 

(To be continued—Commenced in No, 161.) 


—_—_—__q_—— 


She: ‘Jack, you are very unkind. Why did i 


you go on encouraging me? [I didn’t know you 
were married.” ks 

_He: ‘And I never dreamed that 
single.” # 


t= 


“Tdon’t think it is,” replied Noop 
hear a sound,” ans ae a 


you were 
Sy & 
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Letters from Readers, 


Correspondence for this page is invited. 
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IS MARRIAGE DYING OUTP 
To the Hditor of “Spann Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—Seeing the correspondence under the 
above heading, I beg to give you my opinion on 
the subject. My idea is that men do not marry 
because, on all sides, they see so much misery and 
distress, brought on by marrying im haste and 
before they like each other sufficiently. My own 
life has not been a long one, but yet I have seen a 
vast amount of misery brought about by doing as 
your correspondent, ‘On the Look-out Mascu- 
line” advises, viz, marrying for money. If 
only men would consider whether the girl 
is good and sensible, and clever (not at 
balls or. parties, or saying witty things, 
but in her home), gentle and unselfish to 
those about her, instead of whether she possesses 
gold, they would saye themselves and others much 
misery. When girls hear such principles advocated, 
has it not a tendency to make them untrue? A 
woman is what a man makes her. Ido not under- 
value money, but yet I think you may buy gold too 
dear. fully endorse thé sentiments of your 
correspondent, ‘‘ Desires to Marry, but Can’t Afford 
It,” and admire his honesty. A man to be truly 
happy must marry one whom he can respect and 
honour, notfor her gold but for herself alone. She 
must be one to look well after the ways of 
her household, and also a companion to her 
husband in his leisure. I myself would intinitely 
prefer single-blessedness to life with such a one as 
your correspondent to whose letter this is a reply. 
I think nothing can be so galling to a wife as to 
find that she has been chosen for her gold. I am 
sure all sensible girls will agree with me in this. 
In conclusion, let me just say to ‘‘ On the Look-out 

Masculine” that I do not write in an unkindly 
spirit; but I would advise him, if he thinks he 
would be making a sacrifice by getting married, 
to keep single ! 

Yours faithfully, 
UNMARRIED ELSE. 


Hull. 


70: 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArz Moments.” 


DEAR Str,—I am much interested in the dis- 
cussion promoted in your very interesting paper 
on the aboye subject. The question is a por- 

-plexing one, but can scarcely be disposed of in 
* Hunotia’s” summary manuer. I certainly do 
not incline to the belief that the ‘‘ majority of pre- 
sent-day women are creatures of adornment.” If 
they were, this subject would not be under discus- 
sion. My experience is that the ‘‘ creatures of 
adornment” carry off the greater number of 
matrimonial prizes. Men prefer being seen with 
well-dressed girls, and if a girl happens to be both 
good-looking and well-dressed, the men vie with 
one another in the amount of attention they pay 
her. A girl like that gets numerous offers of 
marriage ; she has not to complain that ‘‘ marriage 
is dying out.” There are a few men in the world 
who take the trouble to study a girl’s temperament, 
capabilities, &c., and who, as a rule, make sensible 
marriages. But look at the large percentage of 
unhappy marriages in the world—it is enough to 
deter any woman from running the risk of making 
shipwreck of her life on the rocks and shoals of 
matrimony. 

In former days it was considered terribly bad 
taste for a woman to earn her own bread; her 
marriage, therefore, was looked upon as a duty. If 
she failed to find fayour with the opposite sex, she 
was considered almost a disgrace to her family. 

The prejudice against women finding employ- 
ment is fast dying out; women’s interests are 
wider, their life is freer, they are more indepen- 
dent, and altogether have more to think of, and, 
consequently, less time (and in some cases 


"pO 


less inclination) to deyote to the study of ‘“‘ man” 
or “ matrimony.” = See 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


Before closing my _ epistle, allow me 
to express my regret for ‘‘ Eunotia’s” 
acquaintance with women. So many men look on 
women asan inferior order of beings, that it is 
quite refreshing to know there aré such men as 
**Eunotia.”” I hope he will soon meet his ideal. 
Such devotion to the partner of his life would be 
worthy ofa ‘‘Cobbett ’—and would be too good to 
be lost, at least to our sex. — 

With many apologies for trespassing so much on 
your space, and hoping this will reach you before 
the discussion is closed. 


I remain, 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
Nor A CREATURE OF ADORNMENT. 


———:0:—-— — 


Is IT WRONG TO BE IDLEP 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


Srr,—I think I should like to have a few words 
on the above subject. ‘‘I have £350 per annum,” 
says ‘‘I.D.Ler,” and he argues from this that he 
has no reason to work. Surely he is wrong. Is 
he not morally bound to work even harder than if 
he were a poor man? He has a better chance than 
some of us to make a mark in the world. As for 
myself I have about £1 a week, for which 
I have to work fifty-six hours, and when I have 
earned that I try to earn something at nights. I 
think if I had £350 per annum I should try to make 
more and so give more to charities and other 
institutions that need our help. Weall havea 
talent for something, and the sooner we find it out 
the better, so that when we have cultured it, it 
may be a blessing to us and others. 


Yours truly, 


Leeds, Yorks. mee. D: 


70; 
BEG OR STEALP 


To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Epiror,—Haying read the correspondence 
referring to the above subject I would like to say 
a word ortwo. First, would ‘‘ Autolycus,” if he 
were very hard up for a crust of bread and a drink of 
cold water, and had no prospect of getting any, go 
into a person’s house or shop, and deliberately take 
anything that lay in his way with no intention but 
to steal, and thereby run the risk of losing his 
character (presuming he has any), or would he go 
and ask the first person he came across to assist 
him, as he was in great distress? I yenture to say 
he would adopt the latter course. 

I for one should hope that ‘‘ Autolycus”’ is not 
in earnest in this matter. If he is—vwell, allI can 
say is that possibly he prefers to do things in 
darkness and by stealth than to be be honourable, 
and come out and ask for charity. 

Trusting you will do me the favour of printing 
this short note, 
: Iremain yours truly, 

Wick. bs 
Loughton. 
10: 


DO MANY WOMEN SMOKE ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” * 


Dear Str,—I haye just been reading a létter 
under the heading of ‘‘ Do Many Women Smoke ? ” 
signed, ‘‘ Midge,’ and I hope she will not be 
offended at me for uttering a little advicé; she 
may think it comes from one old enough to be her 
father, but she is wrong; perhaps the writer is 
not much older than herself. ~ 

“Midge” admits that she smokes ; and also that 
many of her girl friends smoke. She says they 
are none the worse for it. Are they any better ? 
I haye seen young ladies smoke in public, but 
if they could have heard what was said about 

em, they would soon give up the habit. 


2 - i &. = 
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“Midge ” need not fear the prejudices of men; if — 
she thought it womanly she would 
in public, but she is afraid ; 


sist in a habit of which sheisashamed? ‘‘Midge” — 
seems to claim the right of smoking for her sex, ~ 
simply because men smoke. 
excuse, and she ought to be the last to make use of 
it, for ‘‘poor man” can hardly wear or do any- 
ee now, but what it is soon fashionable for the ~ 
adies. 

Lhope, ‘‘ Midge” will kindly take the hint, and 
try and get something more useful and womanly to 
do than imitate the undesirable habits of men. 


Yours sincerely, 


PHILOS. 
20: 
WHY DO MEN CARRY A WALKING- 
STICK ? 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArz Moments.” 


Str,—After reading the letter from ‘A Stick- 
hater,” in your issue for January 30th, I must 
say I cannot agree with him, I regularly carry a 
stick (and I am not very old), not because I think 
itis an ornament to the figure, but because if I 
were to go without one I should scarcely know 
what to with my hands. 

If I did not carry a stick I should be tempted to 
bury my hands deeply into my pockets; and what 
looks worse than 2 man slouching along the road 
with his hands in his pockets? A man respectably 
dressed who does not carry a stick is probably one 
who has too much use for his hands—a pickpocket, 


for instance. 
Yours truly, 


Bradford. STICKER, 


20: 
To the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE MoMEnNTs.” 


Srr,—I quite agree with your correspondent 
‘“« Stick-Hater,” in his remarks upon this subject. 
Ofcourse, no one hasanything to say againstthe per- 
son who is not able to get along without the aid of a 
stick. But to see a young man full of strength and 
energy walking along the street with a walking- 
stick which is supposed to assist him, amuses me, 
As I was walking in one of the principal streets in 
Swansea recently, I observed three specimens of the 
masher tribe coming along accompanied by a stick 
apiece. The inner “mash” had his two hands 
behind him, and was dragging his stick along the 
ground; the centre swell had his hands in his 
pockets with his stick under his arm, while the 
outer toff was amusing himself with his stick, 
clearing the gutter. Three curious ways of 
carrying a stick! Well, what use are they? I 
think I haye discovered. I had only turned a 
corner into another street, when the first thing for 
my eyes to catch hold of was (what seemed to me) 
an old man of about sixty years of age, carrying a 
walking-stick under his arm trudging along at a 
very weak pace. But suddenly his whole manner 
alters. See how he uses his stick now; he gives 
it a twirl round about every five yards. But, 
hallo! here is a young lady (of about twenty-one 
years) coming towards him; I wonder if that has 
anything to do with the transformation. . Yes; 
both stop, they are in full conversation as I pass 
by. AsI dosoI am astonished to find that the 
old man is not much more than twenty-one either. - 
Evidently it is to charm the ladies that men carry 
sticks. It is a wonder that no one has yet invented 
some kind of an adjustable wheel to fix under the 
stick, and so save the owner the trouble of carrying 
it, and, perhaps, by wheeling it he would get still 
more amusement out of his toy. 

Yours, 


Waun Joan WEN. 
eS Se 


Swansea. 


He: ‘‘She’s a remarkable girl. She doesn’t 
hesitate to tell everybody that she is twenty-seven. 
Don’t you admire her for it ?” 

She: ‘‘No, because I know she is thirty-five.” 


Sa 


smoke _ 
therefore her — 
conscience must accuse. Isit wise fora girl to per- — 


That is avery poor — 
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Gaguries in Gerse, 


i 
BY W. E. MANNING. 


NURSERY RHYMES UP TO DATE. 


Another Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a home-made mince pie; 
After one hour’s strife, 
He said, ‘‘On my life, 
Tf I eat any more I shall die.” 


Another Ma Hubbard went to the cupboard, 
To get a poor tramp a meat bone ; 

But she gave him some bread 

She had made, and he said : 
“Thanks, marm, but I can’t eat a stone.” 


There was a young man styled a poet, 
Who wished everybody to knowet ; 
He read a spring ode 
To an ‘‘Ed.,” who said ‘‘Blowed, 
If the difference is ‘ owed,’ well, then, owe et.” 


There was a young man of Kentucky, 

Who, when married, was called very plucky ; 
He now sits and grins, 
For each year he has twins, 

But things might be worse ; so he’s lucky. 


A sweet little miss of St. Cloud, 
Had two lovers, and both well to do, 
Said she: ‘‘Spin a penny, 
For choice, I’ve not any, 
And you know, dears, I can’t marry two.” 


There lived in the village of Slough, 
A man who was fond of a rough; 
All men used to fear him, 
But his wife used to skeer him; 
And a stone marks his resting-place nough. 


There was a young man of Kildare, 
Who loved a rich maid, young and fair ; 
He cut a fine dash, 
Took the young maiden’s cash— 
They may find him someday, and, somewhere. 


pe SUES SSF a et BOS 


A REFLECTION. 


In childhood’s days I locked on life 
As one great round of pleasure ; 
I know nought of its cares and strife— 
All then was play and leisure. 
But now that age has reached two score, 
Life seems a mystery—nothing mcre; 
Only that, and nothing more. 


The girls I knew when in my teens 
Have wonderfully altered ; 
To questions soft, midst lovers’ scenes 
They then looked shy, and faltered. 
But now, the word’s scarce said, before 
They answer ‘‘ Yes,” and nothing more; 
Only that, and nothing more. 


Our wives—ah, me!—how changed aie they 
To those in days gone by, sir ; 
They cannot ba as they were then, 
However much they try, sir ; 
From early morn till day is o’er 
They'll talk of dress, and nothing more ; 
Only that, and nothing more. 


Can we compare society, 
Its ornaments and ways, sir, 
With that which knew propriety 
In those long-vanished days, sir ? 
Good breeding reigned in days of yore, 
But they ‘‘ ape” it now, and nothing more; 
Only that, and nothing more. 


A prize-fight meant a prize-fight then, 
ith sterling metal in it; 
It was no West-end club sight then— 
The best man fought to win it. 
But sportsmen now will rant and roar— 
About a scramble—nothing more; 
Only that, and nothing more, 


The Board-schools soon will wish to train 
Our boys in each new wonder ; 
How to bring down wind or rain, 
And manufacture thunder. 
Why not teach children, as of yore, 
A useful trade, and nothing more; ~ 
Only that, and nothing more ? 


THE. END: OR-i le 


Some people do queer things and say, 
‘* What will be the end of it?” 

I did a thing the other day, 
And row wait the result of it. 

I danced with littie Jones’s wife 

Till he challenged me to mortal strife ; 

If little Jones should take my blessed life 
Why, that will bo the end of it. 


You tell a girl you love her so, 

And yow you feel no end of it; 
The courtship getson very slow, 

But what will be the end of it? 
You by mistake say ‘‘ name the day,” 
And then you try and edge away ; 
But a jury soon will make you pay, 

And that’s the bitter end of it. 


A. Benedict's a jolly life, 
But often there’s a change in it; 
At first he loves his home and wife, — 
But some get very tired of it. 
For his ma-in-law across the way 
Drops in and say’s she’s going to stay ; 
She never asks him if sho may; 
She comes, and that’s an end of if, 


You tell a secret to your wile, 
And trust that there’s an end of it; 
You think she'll guard it as her life— 
To the very bitter end of it.. 
But very soon that faithless bride 
Will to her bosom friend confide ; ' 
Then your secret travels far and wide, 
And you never hear the end of it. 


A SONG FOR A PARTY, 


Once more has the wheel of old Time in its turn - 
Brought to us another New Year *— 

Once more do we gather to toast all old friends: 
Those present, those absent and dear. 

Now, first for the old folks a toast I invite, 
So let the red wine freely pour, 

And drink to their health and freedom from care, 


f bright years 
And many more yule tides >in store. ~ 
BS ew Years 


Chorus :— 
So fill to the biim, let everyone join, 
"Tis a time to be merry and gay ; 
So fill up your glasses, and drink to the toast 
With a hip! and a hip-hip-hooray ! 
Our sisters and brothers come next on my list, 
From those who are wed to the maid; 
And what words can beat that time-worn old saw! 
‘May brotherly love never fade!” * 
Then follow our cousins, our uncles, and aunts, 
And each little nephew and niece, 
May each one and all, as the years come and go, 
Find happiness, comfort, and peace! 
(Chorus. ) 


Now friends who are absent and friends who are 
here, 
I mustn’t leave out in this toast— 
For a friendship in need is a friendship indeed, 
Is ever a true Briton’s boast. : 
So, leaying our friends with good wishes, I turn 
To a toast which I cannot pags by, 
Now, gentlemen all, with a bumper respond— 
‘Tho ladies,” God bless them, say I. 
(Chorus. ) 


NoTe.—This song may be altered to suit occasions, 
thus :-— 
4 “ Brought Christmas again with its cheer.” 
Or for a birthday :— 
“ Brought occasion to feast with good cheer,” 


Then, here’s to the dear ones we’ye known in the 
ast, rac 

And who haye been called from our side, 

But let us not pass them without a kind thought, 
Their mem’ries still with us abide. 

They’ve gone from our gaze, but they live in our 

hearts, 

Though at rest in that hayen above, 

So here’s to the mem’ry of those passed away, 
We'll drink it in silence and love. 


(Chorus played softly.) 


Once more to the brim all your glasses now fill, 
And drink to the toast one and all, 
The Army and Navy we'll pass with a wish, 
That on both God’s blessings may fall, 
But here’s to a lady we all must revere, 
And though she but seldom is seen, 
Each true Briton here will rise to respond 
To tho toast of Victoria—our Queen. 
' (Chorus.) 


Ce SR Se a We ae 


HOW DAN GOT HIS WIFE. 


‘““How did you manage to win her affections so 
quickly, Dan?” inquired a New Zealandor of a 
newly-arrived emigrant. ‘The recipe’s worth 
knowing.” ‘‘Oh, that was simple enough,” 
replied the emigrant. ‘‘The first night I arrived 
at the lodging-house in Auckland I found myself 
sitting near a young woman at supper,-who I dis- 
coyered was one of the newly-arriyed emigrants, 
I looked her over, and saw a round, strong cheery- 
looking lass, with a laughing face, and thought 
shed do. I didn’t know how to go foolin’ around 
her to find a soft place, but just spoke a word or 
two with her, and when we came out into the 
passage gave her a squeeze anda kiss. Says she, 
‘How dare you?’ SaysI, ‘I want to marry you, 
my dear.’ ‘Marry me!’ cries she, laughing; 
‘why, I don’tknow you.’ ‘ No more do I, my dear,’ 
saysl; ‘sothat makes if all fair and equal.’ She 
didn’t know how to answer that, so she only laughed 
and said she could not think of it. ‘Not think 
of it,’ says I, artful like; ‘not when you’ye come 
all these thousands of miles for the purpose?’ 
‘What do you mean ?’” says she, staring. ‘Oome, 
now, says 1, ‘I knows what’s what. When a man 
immagrationises it’s to get work; when a woman 
immagrationises it’s to get married. You may 
as well doit atonce.’ Well, she giggled a bib, and 
we were spliced two days afterwards.” 


ee eg ee 


When a young man is writing a love letter he 
should keep continually before his mind how it 
would look in print. 


——:0:—— 


Jagman : ‘‘What was it you told Brown about 
me that seemed to surpriso him so much? Did 
you tell him I was intoxicated yesterday ?” 
Chapman: ‘‘ No, I told him you were sober to- 
day.” . m 

~ ——0:—-— 

Young Housekeeper: ‘‘ Well, supposing you are 
giving a dinner to ten persons, and the waiter takes 
French leaye. What do you do then ?” 

Experienced Housekeeper: ‘‘ Make a rush for 
the plate basket.” 


—0:—— 


Bebe: ‘‘ Mamma, you must get mea new pair of 
shoes. Tye gota hole in one of mine.” 
Mother: ‘“‘Isitabig hole?” - 
Bebe: ‘Well, I lost my stocking through it 


this morning going to school.” 


70: 


Guest: ‘‘Landlord, I want to be called to- 
morrow morning at seven o'clock sharp.” nat 
Landlord: ‘‘ All right, gir.” (To servant): ‘‘Put 
the gentleman in No. 27 room.” Sie 
Guest: ‘Are you sure you won’t oversleep ? 
Haye you an alarm clock ?” J? ae 
Landlord: ‘‘No, but you will sleep in the room 
next to the one which contains the 
baby.” ee 


geyen o'clock 


Pye eo 3 - a 
_ 2ith February, 1892. 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
ae a for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. ALFRED A. Mason, 
Boyle-street, 
Bandon, 
Co. Cork. 


fil Lady Companion. 


What was I to do? Never was a woman placed 
-in such a pitiable condition. [had been brought to 
Russia by an English sewing-machine company to 
run their machines at an agency of theirs in——— 
street, in St. Petersburg, where a handsome shop 
hadbeen taken. ~— _- 

One blustering cold day, towards the close of 
October, I found the shop door closed, and learned 
to my dismay that our agent had disappeared, and 
the machines had all been seized for rent and debts. 
What was to be done ? 

All the money I had in the world was about 
equivalent to-three pounds. What was dus to me 
I had left in our agent’s hands, and I felt sure it 
was lost. I thought of everything in the twenty- 
five minutes which elapsed between my _ heart- 
breaking when I found the shop door closed and 
my rapid walk to my lodgings. 

Fortunately my room had been hired for the 
month, and had been paidforin advance. I had at 
least a roof overmy head fora few weeks. An idea 
suddenly struck me. I had been making an 
evening dress on the machine for a Russian lady 
who spoke English. She had an idea of buying a 
machine. In order to hasten‘with the-work I had 
taken to my room the body of her dress, and having 
a machine there had sewed at it of nights. That 
machine I would certainly keep ; it would go a very 
little way toward the payment of the debt the agent 

~ owed me. 

' [hurried home. Perhaps there was a letter with 
some money in it. There was nothing. I must 
find the lady, but how? She had left no address. 
She had hardly spoken to me. I thought I had 
heard her say that she would come again, and I 
believed she had fixed on thisveryday. There was 
but one chance in a thousand. I must stand 
in the street and wait until she appeared. I 
hastened back and took up my positi.n near the 
shop. I scanned every woman passing by. It was 
bitterly cold and raw, and the wind chilled me; I 
was faint with anxiety. Suddenly a carriage drove 
up, a footman opened the door, and a lady, 
elegantly dressed, alighted. Itore across the street 
—it was the Russian lady. 

With my heart in my mouth I told her my 
pitiful story, and begged her to help me. If she 
wanted a seryant would she only try me? Thad a 
sewing-machine, and would make her dresses for 
nothing if I could only stay with her until I 
could write to my people at home; they would 
send me money, and I could get back to England. 

‘“‘And my dress—am I to lose it?” the lady 
asked impatiently. : 

‘Not all of it. The skirt is in the shop, the 
- body is in my room, almost finished.” 

It seemed to me dreadful that in my agony she 
should talk about her dress. 

_‘* Where do you live ?” she inquired abruptly. 

I told her. 

‘* Get into the carriage,” she said. 

I did so. 

When we were off the main street she stopped 
the carriage, got out with me, and we walked to 
my lodgings. I opened the door. On the table 
was her dress body ; it did not seem to interest her. 
She picked it up, however, glanced at it a moment, 


then threw it down and examined the sewing- | 


_ machine. 
How long would it take me to become proficient 


at 


in working this ?”’ she inquired, as she sat down 
before the machine and tried the pedals. 

“Two weeks—perhaps less.” 

‘Would it disfigure my hands? ” 

She took off her gloves, showing her well-cared- 
for hands, her fingers glittering with rings. 

“Your beautiful hands would hardly be epoilt.” 

“Well, then, give me a lesson at once—at once. 
I will pay you for your trouble.” ~ 

She sat down, and, under my instruction, worked 
for an hour. She was wonderfully cleyer with 
her fingers, and seemed to seize the peculiarities of 
the machine at once. aes 

“At this rate of progress, madam, you would 
become quite a good workwoman in ten days,” I 
said, approvingly. : 

She made no reply, but worked away for another 
half-hour. 

‘Tt is not so tiresome, after all,’’ she said; ‘‘ but 
Ihave had enough for to-day. To-morrow] will call, 


and you will then take the machine to pieces, and. 


show me how it must be put together again. You 
will oblige me yery particularly by not going out 
to-day. Ihave to thank you for your patience. 
Keep my visit silent. I hope you have learnt that 
in Russia it is better to keep a quiet tongue. Do 
not return to theshop. Pray take this for my first 
lesson,” and she placed on the machine-table a gold 
piece. - 

Ifelt very much inclined to kissher. She looked 
cold and haughty; but my heart was so full of 
thankfulness that, overwhelming somewhat the 
awe L felt, I ventured to take her hand in mine 
and put it tomy lips. She-did not withdraw it. 

**Poor child,” she said; ‘“‘ you do not look more 
than twenty, and at your age to be in such 
trouble! This must be a hard experience for you. 
Good-bye until to-morrow.” 

She gazed at me steadfastly, as if she would look 
me through, and then, bowing, left me. : 

Next morning, early, there was alow knock atmy 
door. I opened it, and a woman, plainly dressed, 
entered. She did not say a word. She placed a 
bundle she held in her hand on a chair, and at once 
went to the machine and commenced sewing. 

“You will kindly forget the lady of yesterday,” 
she said, ‘‘and know me as Elise simply, or, as Hlise 
is French, we will say Eliza. I want to learn your 
trade; itis a whim of mine. Do you think that in 
a month I could earn my bread this way? I offer 
you a partnership. I can find the funds.’ The 
contents of the shop will probably be sold out, and 
you will be able to buy one of the machines for me. 
Now, will you take this one apart?” 

I had not a word to say. I brought a wrench, a 
screw-driver, an oil-can, and loosened the working 
parts of the machine. She took the oil-can and 
bent over the machine, studying it. I noticed that 
she touched with her white fingers all the grimy 
parts until her hands were soiled. 

‘Tt is by no means so complicated as a revolver,” 
she said. 

I made no comment as I put the working parts 
together. She was yery silent, working incessantly 
on some coarse material she had brought with her. 
I sat near her—teaching her what to do. She 
worked on until it was past noon. 

‘«Ts it not time now to eat something ?”” 

“Itis,” I replied. ‘‘ Would madame partake of 
my simple meal ?”’ 

‘Madam! Iam Hliza, and you say your name 
is Mary. Mary, I shall be very glad to share your 
food with you if you will let me. If you have not 
enough for two I will go out and buy what is 
wanted. What shall it be? I daresay I can shop 
better than you. Will you lend me your shawl, 
your furs, and your oyer-shoes ? ” 

Before I could say a word she had them all on. 
Then she laughed for the first time, and curtsied 
to me. 

“Sister Mary—sister Mary!” she criec in great 
gles, ‘‘our co-partnership begins from to-day. I 
am to be capital and you brains. Little sister, 
good-bye. Ishall not be gone more than a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Iwas so astonished as to be speechless. Ina 


trice she was back, loaded down with packages. 


She had a loaf of bread, a piece of cheese, a pot of 


preserves, a breast of smoked goose, and some 
salted cucumbers. 

“T got a samoyar, but it was too heavy for me 
tocarry. Theman I bought it of will bring it here 
at once. Itigs a second-hand ono, but as good as 
new. I see you have a teapot. My only two 
extravyagances were some good soap and a pound of 
the best tea. Como, let us eat. I can arrange 
anything. I am to wait on you.” 

In a day I learned to love that woman. All the 
haughty, proud manner was gone, She waited on 
me. She was up first in the morning. She was 
always busy. The porter of the house evidently 
mistook her for one of the two girls who had been 
in the employ of the sewing-machine company, 
for one or the other of them had often been in my 
room, Some small extra compensation was given 
him for the new lodger. She never spoke saye in 
English, and her coming to moe had been so 
mysterious that I felt quite certain the porter was 
entirely ignorant of her condition. 

Certainly it worried me a great deal. More than 
once I yentured to ask her for an explanation, but 
Eliza would place her hand on my mouth, so that 
my speech was thus interrupted. It distressed me 
to see how hard she worked, for I felt sure that 
this new life was hurting her. I could see that 
from her pallor. If one thing more than another 
made me feel sorry, it was for her beautiful hands, 
She seemed to take infinite pains in spoiling them. 

“They are filthy—horrible,’ she would say, 
“and still I think I care for them more than I 
should—if I could only get a thick, red, rough skin 
on them!” : 

As she said, the owner of the shop was only too 
glad to sell me a machine. LHliza furnished the 
money. Work came to usin a mysterious way— 
left downstairs with the porter. By-and-by, a 
fashionable dressmaker, who made dresses for the 
Court ladies, sent for me and gaye me work. As 
what we had to do was well sewed, and we were 
always prompt, in less than three weeks we were 
doing a good business. My companion, saye for 
the daily purchases made in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood for food, never went out. No one called 
on her; she never received a letter. A few days 


over the month had passed, when one morning, as 


I was running up a seam in a piece of cloth, my 
needle struck something. It was a piece of paper. 

‘*Tt is for me, Sister Mary,” said Eliza. 

She took the bit of paper, held it to the stove, 
and appeared to read something, and then opened 
the stove door and burned it. I did not question 
her. She worked on cheerfully all day, chatting 
on different subjects. 

That night, as we were going to bed, taking me 
in her arms, she said : 

‘Poor Mary ! your troubles, your anxieties, are 
now over. To-morrow, early, apply for your pass- 
port. It will cost you to go from here to London, 
say £30. I wish it could haye been more, but you 
will have altogether £300, which, after deducting 
your travelling expenses, will leave you some 
money to begin your life with again. For me— 
who have learned to love a singularly honest and 
simple-minded woman—you shall have this ring’”’; 
and she slipped on my finger a ring. ‘But don’t 
wear it; the diamond might betray me. So far, 
Mary, you have run no risk; but next week you 
might be ruined for ever, for you have her- 
boured——” 

I was speechless with terror. 

“Only a woman,” she continued, ‘‘ whose own 
life—or the life of anyone else who stood in her 
way—she would think no more of taking than a cook 
would of wringing a chicken’s neck. Do not be 
shocked, Mary. I shall sleep as sweotly to-night 
as if death did not threaten me. My story as far 
as it relates to you is soon told. It became neces- 
sary for me a month ago to disappear. The 
simplest chance in the world threw me in your 
way. Had you been of any other nationality than 
English I would never have trusted you. You 
might go out, Mary, and sell me, Judas-like, for a 
sum of money which would have made you rich for 
life.” 

- I clung convyulsiyely to her, and bade her be 
quiet. 


* 
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“Through my veins, child, there runs the best 
blood in Russia; but every drop of it I will shed 
for the cause. Thank Heaven for your lowly estate. 
You must go away to-morrow; and now good- 
night.” 

t begged her to come to England with me. She 
said : 

‘“‘No; my place is here. I should be useless 

_ there.” ; 

Then she complained of lassitude, and presently 
went to sleep. I looked at her, her face pillowed 
on her arm, breathing as calmly as an infant, 
and thought her the loveliest woman I had eyer 
seen. 

Next morning, out of a package of some rough 
material, she produced, as if by magic, a roll of 
notes, which, without counting, she handed to me. 

‘Later in the day there ought to arrive some 
furs for me, for poor Mary must not get cold. Now, 
away with you.” 

Her old manner had returned. 

*Get your passport. Go by Bremen to England, 
or the ice will delay you. Do not wait.” 

Still I was irresolute. I could not bear to leave 
her. I sobbed as if my heart would break. Then 
she knelt to me and implored me to go. At last I 
consented. My passport was given to me at the 
police headquarters without a word. 

I returned to our room, As I stood atthe land- 
ing the cheerful chatter of the machine was heard. 
Eliza was bending oyer her work singing some 
plaintive air. 

“Ts it all right?” ehe asked very quietly. ‘‘See, 
your furs have come. They are yery beautiful, 
and so warm,” 

‘*T have permission to leaye.” 

“Thank God! See my work! 
now do without you.” 

** You do.not love me, Eliza,” I cried. 

‘* Not love you—my sister! Iloved myhusband 
—he was shot. I loyed my only child; in the 
agony of my grief—because his father was killed— 
he died also. After them I love you best.” 

Then, for the first time, she burst into a paroxysm 
of tears. 

‘Tt is because I love you that I might be your 
death.” 

As she wrung my hand, she felt the ring on my 
finger. 

“Off with it, You wore your mittens at the 
police office! Ifthey had scenit! Quick, let me 
hide it.” 

She took off my shoe and hid the ring in my 
stocking, 

“Should you ever marry, sell the ring or the 
stone in it, and you will not be portionless, Now, 
off with you. Ihave a bundle for you.. The rest 
of your things you will give me. Here is a 
photograph of yours—you will let me keep it?” 

She took me by the hand, gave me one long 
kiss, closed the door on me, and I neyer saw her 
more, 

My trip home was without a single incident. 
My dear mother comforted me. Still there was 
some vague feeling of dread. My mind wandered, 
in spite of all I could do, towards my room-com- 
panion. Picking up a newspaper when at home, 
some two weeks aiter my arrival, I read in the 
telegraphic despatches :— 

“St. Petersburg, Dec. 23, 

‘An arrest of great importance has been made. 
One of the chief actors in the Nihilistic plots, a 
Russian Princess, was taken, but only after she 
had killed one of the police, Disguised as a 
sewing-machine woman she had hitherto baffled 
the police.” 
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George (at the dance): ‘‘Are you engaged, 
miss 7” 
Beatrice: ‘‘No, but I’m ready to be engaged.” 


ne 


Mr. Dumpsey (who catches Johnnie amongst 
his mother’s fresh tarts): ‘‘ Look here, Johnnie. 
What are you up to?” 

Johnny (indistinctly): ‘‘Up to the ninth, papa, 
but they're awfully small.” 
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ODD WAYS OF SMOKING. 


WEED. 


Amongst the peoples of the globe the Japanese, 
in their use of tobacco, as in many other things, 


would seem to be the most temperate as well as 
The rudest coolie or the 
coarsest farm labourer equally with the lady of 
geisha) and the Minister of 


the most refined. 


rank (the pretty 
State are content with the /iseru, a tiny pipe 
which does not hold enough to make even Queen 
Mab sneeze. They stuff a little rolled pill of the fine- 
cut leaf into a bow! smaller than the smallest acorn 
cup, thrust it in the glowing charcoal and inhale 
deep into the lungs just one fragrant whiff of the 
blue smoke, which they expel by mouth and 
nostrils. Then they shake out the little burning 
plug into the bamboo receptacle and load up again 
for a second ip uku, valuing only the first sweet 
purity of the lighted luxury and always wondering 
how we can smoke a great pipeful to the “bitter 
end” or suck for half an hour at a huge Havana 
puro. ‘‘At the bottom of the pipe,” they say, 


_‘* there lives poison,” 


In rather strange contrast to this, in the snowy 
regions ot the Himalaya, little smoking tunnels 
are made in the frozen snow, at one end of which 
is placed some tobacco, along with a piece of 
burning charcoal, while to the other the rmoun- 
taineers place their mouths, and, lying flat on their 
stomachs, inhale the smoke of the glowing weed. 

The inhabitants of the Cook Peninsula, in 
Australia, are passionate smokers. Their pipe—a 
bamboo 33 feet long and 4 inches in diameter— 
passes round the company after one of the persons 
present has filled it with smoke from the tube. 

And there is a trayeller’s story told of certain 
Esquimaux tribes that, if true, is not a little re- 
markable. When a stranger arrives in Greenland, 
it is said that he finds himself immediately sur- 
rounded by a multitude of natives, who ask his 
permission to drink the empyreumatic oil which 
remains in the stem of his pipe. And itis stated 
that the Greenlanders smoke for no other purpose 
than to enjoy afterwards the swallowing of that 
acrid and poisonous matter which is so disgusting 
to us. 

The Patagonian lights his pipe, throws himself 
down with his face towards the ground, and 
swallows several mouthfuls of smoke in a manner 
which produces a kind of intoxication lasting 
several minutes. 

The Negritos, in Tuzon (one of the Philippines), 
scarcely ever stop smoking cigars, of which it is the 
lighted end that they place in their mouths. The 
Hotientots even barter their wives for tobacco. 

In Paraguay itis chiefly the women who chew, 
and travellers haye often described their emotions 
when, on entering a house, a lady dressed in satin, 
and adorned with precious stones, comes towards 
them, and, before holding out her mouth to be 
kissed, as is the usual custom or welcome, pulls the 
beloved tobacco quid from her cheek-pouch. Some 
of the South American tribes actually eat the 
tobacco cut into small pieces. ; 

It is calculated that in Virginia, Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama there are at least 100,000 
‘* tobacco- dippers,” as they are called, who consume 
a great quantity of snuff in the following manner: 
—The dippers take a small stick, moisten it, and dip 
it into the snuff, and rub it into the gaps between 
their teeth, and there let the dark brown powder 
remain till it has lost its pungency. Others hold 
the stick covered with tobacco in their mouths 
and suck it as children suck a stick of barley- 
sugar. 

The noses of the Moschans, a weak and enervated 
tribe in Africa, are often seen disfigured by the 
excessive consumption of snuff. The people some- 
times cram their nostrils so full, that the mass has 
to be dug out again with small iron or ivory 
spoons. The Wadschidschi, dwelling by the banks 


of the Tanganyika Lake, neither chew, nor snufi, 
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nor smoke their tobacco, but carry it in a small 
vessel. ithe © 
The Kaffirs, who cannot get snuff as fine and 
as pungent as they wish, rub the already prepared — 
mass between stones, and mix itwith a kind of 
pepper and some ashes. Tho blacks in Dachesire 
mix their tobacco with water and natron, so as to 
form a kind of pap, which they call bucka. They ; 
take a mouthful and roll it about foratimo with 
their tongue. There are regular bucka parties 


arth Fe 


given. 
NOT OUR BABY. 
Mrs. Minks: ‘‘The nurse seems to have trouble 


with baby to-night. He is crying still.” 


Mr. Minks: ‘‘Yes, bless his little heart. I 
wonder what ails him?” ae: : 
Mrs. Minks: ‘‘Oh! Nothing serious. How — 


sweetly shrill his voice is! So clear and musical.” 

Mr. Minks: ‘Yes, I—but hark! Those sounds 
do not come from our nursery. They come through. 
the walls from the next house.” 

Mrs. Minks: ‘‘ Mercy! So they do. Why can’t 
people haye sense enough to give their squalling 
brats paregoric or something, instead of letting 
them yell like screech owls.” 
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THE WAITER CAME. HM 


The danger cord which runs along thesideof __ 
passenger trains as a safeguard against outrage or 
accident was lately put toa novel use. A certain 
old dame on one of the Brighton trains spied the 
cord, and asked a boy who happened to be in the 
compartment what it was. : ; 

“That, marm,” said he, with a wicked twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘ is to ring the bell when you want any- 
thing to eat. Then the waiter comes.” 

Shortly after, the old lady, reaching up to the 
bell, gave it a vigorous pull. The brakes were 
applied, the windows thrown up, questions asked, 

&e., the old lady sitting calmly through the con- 
fusion. ; ar 

Presently the guard came rushing along the line, ‘ 
asking who pulled the bell. ¢ 

‘‘T did,” replied the old lady meekly. 4 

‘‘ Well, what do you want?” snapped the official, 2 
impatiently. . ; 
*‘ Well,” said the old lady, meditatively, ‘‘ you ; 

a 


may bring some ham sandwiches and a bottle of 
stout!” 
SED ceed 


Customer: ‘‘Took here! I brought in thirteen 
collars the other day, and youreturned only seven. 
This is an outrage.” 

Laundryman : ‘“‘ You forget, sir, that thirteen is 
an unlucky number.” 

——:0:—— 

‘‘ You young scoundrel,” said the father, seizing 
his disobedient son by tho neck, ‘‘I'll show you 
how you ought to treat your mother!” and he gaye 
him seyeral bangs on tke ears, and then shook him 
till his hair began to fall out. 

10: 

APPROPRIATE.—A countryman and his bride 
applied at the box office for tickets. 

‘Orchestra stalls, balcony, or family circle?” 
asked the ticket-seller. 

‘* Which’ll it be, Marier ?” said the groom. 
“Well,” she replied, with a blush, ‘seein’ as 
how we're married now, perhaps we had better — 

join the family circle.” 
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A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. ad 
One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origina or 7 


selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper mus, be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. ‘ ee 
Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, mustr ach — 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 18, Fetter-lane, Lon ion 
E.O., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes macised 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the fol ow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may Ree ae 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. = == 8 = — | 
We cannot under any circumstances be res) 


ble for MSS., 

but if a large ramped addressed envelope ; 
we! will do our best to return same oS 
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7th February, 1892. 
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ABOUT THE BIGGEST DIAMOND, 


The following is the authentic history of the 
Imperial diamond, which has acquired considerable 
celebrity from the recent litigation in India between 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and Mr. Jacob, and the 
ownership of which has still to be decided by the 
Civil Courts at Calcutta. 

The Imperial diamond, which was the property 
of a powerful and wealthy syndicate, was intrusted 
for sale to the well-known firm of diamond 
merchants, Messrs. Pittar, Leverson, and Co., of 
London and Paris. In the official description of 
this stone it is described as ‘‘the largest and 
most beautiful among celebrated and historical 
diamonds,” and the statement is supported by 


_comparison with the Koh-i-Noor among English 


Crown jewels, and the Regent among those of 
France, which are certainly the two most celebrated 
and best-known cut diamonds in the world. _ 

The Koh-i-Noor, in its present cut state, weighs 
‘106 carats ; the Regent, which is the French name 
for the Pitt diamond brought back from Madras at 
the beginning of the last century by the grand- 
father of the great Harl of Chatham, 136 carats; 
while the Imperial diamond weighs as much as 180 
carats. The original weight of the Imperial 
diamond in its rough state was 457 carats. From 
this block a portion of 45 carats was at once 
detached, and cut into a brilliant of 20 carats, 
which was sold long ago. _ The remaining block of 
412 carats was sent to Amsterdam about ten years 
ago, where, under the personal direction of threo 
of the first lapidaries of the town, it was cut down 
to its present size of 180 carats. It is stated that 
the Queen of Holland, now Queen-Regent, was 
present when the first facet was cut, and that the 
whole cutting of the stone occupied eighteen 
months. 

The circumstances under which the stone received 
the name of Imperial were the following :—‘‘ It 
was exhibited by request to the Queen, and the 
Prince of Wales, who happened to be present, on 
seeing it, exclaimed, ‘‘ It is an Imperial diamond.” 
The owners of tho stone at once bestowed that title 
upon it, by which, no doubt, it will always be 
known. Tho Imperial diamond was prominently 


exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, where special 


measures were taken for its safe custody, as, for 
instance, the table on which it was placed being 
lowered into the ground at night and protected by 
an iron door. 
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She: ‘Really, now, aren’t you a married 
man?” 

He: “No. Why?” 


She : ‘‘ Oh, you haye such a settled look.” 
He: “Yes, I’ve been refused by thirteen girls.” 


——i0} 


‘« We prefer poetry of a higher range of thought 
than this contains,’ said the editor, kindly, as he 
returned some rejected manuscript. 

‘Higher range of thought,” repeated the dis- 
couraged poet. ‘‘I wrote it on the top floor of a 
seven-story house. Do you expect a man to sit 
out on the roof and write poetry?” 


—0:—— 
Ir Was THE Ficuring Man. 

«Did you go and thrash that editor for printing 
those things about you?” — 

“«T went to the office, but I couldn’t find him.” 

‘“Whom did you find there?” — 

‘‘No one but a great, big, bull-necked fellow 
who pretended he was responsible for that article, 
but I knew from his looks that he couldn’t write.” 


MO 


‘‘Yos, sir, ‘Every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness.’ There's Gottlefit, who has just passed us; 
did you notice his melancholy look ?”’ 
“J did. Has he some great grief?” _ 

“He has. He bought on the instalment plan a 
grand piano for the lady to whom hoe was engagéd. 
She jilted him-a week ago, and he has still eleyen 


_ instalments to pay on the present. If that isn’t a 


te ete 


great grief I don’t know what is.” 
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will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 48, West Regent-street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, 
Clement’s - lane, King‘ William -street, E.C.,) to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited, 
shall decide to be the legal representative of any person who shall be killed by 
an accident to the railway train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger 
or shall be tatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days of 
the accident, provided that a copy of the current issue of SPARH MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person. at the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the space provided below. This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insuranga money must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARB MOMENTS within 
seven days after the accident. -Railway Servants on duty are exempt from 
these benefits. 

SPARHB MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday morning; therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9a.m. on the following Monday. 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any number 
of individual claims—the payment being provided for by a premium paid to 
the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, 
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FEATS OF MUSCULAR EXERTION, 


Many wonderful stories haye been told as to the 
feats of bodily strength performed by individuals 
both in ancient and modern days. Tho legend of 
Milo, the Greek, who felled an ox with his fist, and 
afterwards carried it on his shoulders, has become 
credible by the execution of similar feats in times 
comparatively recent; and his great strength was 
perhaps eyen surpassed by that of Francis of 
Wivonne, a courtier of Francis I., who is recorded 
to have caught a charging bull by the horns and 
stopped him. 

More nearly akin, however, to the feat of Milo 
was that mentioned by Froissart, of Hrnaulton, of 
Spain, in the fourteenth century. It is related of 
this hero that, one bitterly cold Christmas Day, he 
observed the hall of the Count de Foix’s castle was 
but indifferently warmed, and looking down into 
the courtyard he espied sore asses laden with wood 
which had just arrived for the service of the house. 
He scon descended into the yard, and placing one 
of the animals on his back, wood and all, he 
returned up a flight of steps with his heavy load, 
and threw both apuker and wood upon the fire, 

Of Maurice of Saxony, son of the Elector 
Augustus II., it is recorded that his strength of 
finger was so great that he could snap iron horse 
shoes between his fingers like pieces of glass; and 
on one occasion finding himself in want of a cork- 
screw, he took a long nail, and with his fingers 
ere it into the shape of the implement he re- 
quired. 

In the last century there lived in England a 
mnan named Thomas Topham, who was renowned 
for his muscular power. He could with ease roll 
up in his fingers the pewter platters which were in 
fashion at that time, or strike an iron poker upon 
his arm until he bent it at aright angle. He took 
a bar of iron, and placing it behind his neck, hold- 
ing the two ends in his hands, he brought those 
ends forward until they met in front; then—a feat 
which required some dexterity—he brought it 
straight again in a similar manner. He is said to 
have lifted with his teeth, and held out for a time, 
a ‘wooden table six feet long, and with hail a 
hundredweight attached to one extremity. 

These performances are recorded by Dr. 
Desaguliers, a French scientific writer, who made 
it his business to investigate the subject personally 
while collecting materials for one of his works. 
Topham’s most celebrated feat, however, was to 
raise three casks filled with water. In 1741, boing 
then thirty years of age, he went to Derby, and 
obtained permission of the authorities to display 
his prowessin public. A stage was erected for him, 
and on this stage, among other performances, he 
raised three casks filled with water, thetotal weight of 
the three being 1,836 pounds. The manner in which 
he accomplished this feat was by bringing the 
muscles of the neck and shoulders particularly into 
requisition. ers 

The muscular strength of the legs had beon 
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affected by an injury he sustained during an in- 
cautious experiment. He had undertaken to pull 
against two horses from the trunk of a tree, but 
being unscientific in his mode of operation, and 
placing himself disadvantageously, he was defeated, 
and his kneepan was fractured. It was the opinion 
of Desaguliers that, had he gone properly to work, 
Topham might have pulled successfully against 
four horses instead ef two. 

The two- horse feat was accomplished in the last 
century by another powerful individual, a German, 
named Van Eckeburg. This man sat down on an 
inclined board, with his feet stretched out against 
a fixed support, and strong horses were then un- 
able to remove him from his position. Standing 
upon a platform, like Topham, he sustained the 
weight of a large cannon round his waist; and at 
another time, bending his body in the form of an 
arch, he allowed a large stone of more than a foot 
in thickness to be broken upon his abdomen by 
the blow of a sledge hammer. Such are some of 
the feats which the human body is able to accom- 
plish bg muscular exertion. 


>). 


BOTH OF THE SAME OPINION. 


’ A minister had a negro in his family. One 


Sunday when he was preaching he happened to 
look in the pew where the negro was, and could 
hardly contain himself as he saw the negro, who 
could not read or write a word, scribbling away 
most industriously. After the seryice he said 
to the negro: ‘‘Tom, what were you doing in 
church ?” ; 

‘Taking notes, massa; all de gemmen takes 
notes,” 

‘‘ Bring your notes here, and let me see them.” 

Tom brought his notes, which looked more like 
Chinese than English. 

‘““Why, Tom, this is all nonsense.” 

‘I thought so, massa, all the time you was 
preaching it.” 

——————_________. 


Some men have greatness thrust upon them, 
especially when a fat person sits next to them in 
an omnibus, 


——:0:—— 


He: ‘‘So you will not give me one kiss? And 
I had a ten shilling bet with Tom Bickles that you 
would.” 

She: ‘‘I’m sorry for you, but I have a bet with 
him of a box of gloves that I would not.” 


——:0:——- 


“Thaye noticed,” said a young solicitor, ‘that 
members of the legal profession are almost always 
brave men. Itis seldom that one shows cowardice. 
I wonder why that is so?” 

“Well,” responded an elderly lady, “I’ve read 
somewhere that ‘conscience make cowards of us 
all’; and as lawyers mostly have no conscience, 
why, of course, they hayen’t anything to make them 
cowards.” 


—:0:—— 


DovuBLE-EDGED.—A clergyman one day went 
into a barber’s shop to be shaved. The barber had 


been drinking heavily the day before, consequently © 


his hands were rather shaky, and he cut the clergy- 
man’s throat slightly. 

“Ah!” said the clergyman; ‘‘ you see what 
drink does.” 

“Yes,” replied the barber; ‘‘it makes the skin 
very tender.” 


10% 


They were walking out, on a perfectly cloudless 
night, in the light of the big round moon, which 
seemed unusually bright and beautiful. He was of 
a decidedly sentimental temperament; she was 
more matter-of-fact. 
hands, and cried out rapturously, “Oh, Polly, look 
at the moon to-night! Isn’t it beautiful—beauti- 


ful?’ <a) 
“Tsn’t it, Henry?” she replied, with equal 
enthusiasm. “It looks just like a big fried egg— 


doesn’t it, dear P” 


Suddenly he clasped his” 


The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXVI.—(ConTINUED.) 


= HE next witness was Sarah Tubby. Her 
evidence was much the same as her 
fellow-servant’s. She swore that she 
had frequently heard her. late mistress 
declare that her daughter was the wife 
of Mr, Stanley, and express the deepest 
regret at having destroyed the certifi- 
cate; further, that on the night of the unhappy 
Clara's sudden appearance at the Hall, she overheard 
her mother offer forgiveness and a future provision, 
provided she would ‘give up the proofs of her mar- 
riage. 

“And you mean to swear this? 
disappointed tone. 

“ T have sworn it!” answered the Abigail, sharply. 

The eyes of the counsel began to twinkle. He saw 
at once that he had at last got hold of a witness 
whom it would be no difficult matter to confuse and 
irritate. 

“ Were you in the room,” 
tone of voice imaginable, 
offer was made?” 

** No—yes—that is, 
room,” 

“Out of it, then?” 

Tubby glared upon him with eyes very much 
resembling those of an enraged cat, bit her thin lips, 
and remained silent. 

“Come,” continued the serjeant, “if you were not 
in the room or out of the room, perhaps you will be 
kind enough to explain to these gentlemen in the 
jury-box where you were—not up the chimney, I 
suppose.” 

The old maid looked woefully indignant at the 
supposition, and her anger was increased by the en- 
joyment which her embarrassment evidently afforded 
her former admirer, Mr. Quirk. 

“T decline to answer that question.” 

“But you must answer it, Miss Tubby,” replied the 
counsel, in a bantering tone. ‘I believe I am 
correct,” he added, ‘in addressing you by the appella- 
tion which denotes the single state—you have never 
been married ?” 

“Tt’s my own fault if I have not !” retorted the wit- 
ness.”’ 

“* Doubtless.” 

“TJ have had offers enough, but I despised them.” 

This was accompanied by a glance at Quirk, which 
upset the gravity of the court. The venerable spinster 
at that moment considered herself the most ill-used 
person on the face of the globe, and she heroically 
resolved they should tear her in pieces—that they 
should—before she would consent to gratify their im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

Pompous felt elated at his success. 

“ But you have not yet answered my question,” he 
continued, ‘The witness-box is an awkward place, 
Sarah Tubby, is it not, for those who do not wish to 
speak the truth?” 

“T have spoken the truth.” 

“You must answer the learned serjeant’s question,” 
said the judge: “he has aright to ask it. Should you 
continue obstinate, it will be my duty to commit you 
to prison for contempt of court.” 

At the threat of imprisonment the resolution of the 
old maid vanished. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I don’t mind telling your lord- 
ship—but not that fellow there.” 

There was a general “Hush!” in the court; and 
his lordship admonished her that such language could 
not be permitted, 

“JT was on the landing, 
Abigail, submissively, 
and my lady’s boudoir,” 

“Was the door of the drawing-room closed?” 

SY es.” 

“Ah! I thought I should arrive at the truth at 
last,” exclaimed Pompus, with a provoking smile; 
* the fact is, you were listening ? ” 

“Call it what you will,” said Tubby, with more pre- 
sence of mind than her tormentor gave her credit for; 
“JT heard the late Lady Briancourt offer her daughter 
her forgiveness, and money—for my young lady was 
starving at the time—providing she would give up 
the evidence of her marriage. Mrs. Stanley refused, 
saying that she would rather perish than consent to 
her own dishonour, or to rob her child of her inherit- 
ance. This I swear to—listening or not listening, I 
distinctly heard it—you will not talk me out of that.” 

“And you expect the Court to believe this improbable 
statement?” demanded Pompus. 


” said Pompus, in a 


he inquired,in the blandest 
“when this extraordinary 


I was not exactly in the 


my lord,” answered the 
“between the drawing-room 


ee = 


' defendant in the present action,” 
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_“ Believe it!” repeated the Abigail; “of course I 
do. There is one by your side who knows that I am 
speaking the truth—that man, Quirk, the grandfather 
of Mr. Phineas! Ihave heard him consult with my 
lady a hundred times on the means of suppressing the 
evidence of the marriage, as well as the best way of 
getting rid of Mr. Stanley, Ask him, my lord!” 
she added, with a look of defiance—‘swear him, I 
should like to see him in the witness-box,” 

The first witness called on the part of the plaintiff 
was Ned Cantor. It was not without a certain degree of 
trepidation that the ex-convict mounted the witness- 
box—the last time he had appeared before a jury of 
Ba fellow-countrymen, his place had been the felon’s 

ock. 

Quirk smiled at him encouragingly. 

Ned was dressed in his newest clothes, At the 
request of the old lawyer, he had consented to wear a 
white neckerchief on the occasion ; but, so far from 
improving his appearance, it only added to the cynical, 
harsh expression of his features. 

Sir Cuthbert Sinclair eyed his father-in-law with a 
strong feeling of disgust, which Ned, who recognised 
him, repaid by a bitter scowl. 

“What is the name of the witness?” inquired the 
judge, preparing to take his notes. 

“Edward Cantor, my lord,’ replied Serjeant 
Pompus; “a most respectable person”—he would 
have said gentleman, but feared the word would 
prove too strong ; “he holdsa large tract of land of 
the Earl of Moretown, who for many years has 
honoured him with his confidence and friendship ; he 
is also the father-in-law of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, a 
name well-known in our civil and diplomatic annals.” 

At this announcement, so maliciously made, the 
curiosity of the ladies on the bench was redoubled. 
The baronet appeared anything but gratified at the 
relationship so ostentatiously proclaimed. 

“JT believe, Mr, Cantor,” continued the learned 
serjeant, “that you married one Mabel Rawlins, 
formerly the waiting-maid of the mother of the 
defendant in the present case? ” 

* T did, your worship—that is, my lord—sir,” replied 
Ned, who had not quite recovered from the confusion 
of ideas which the recollection of his previous appear- 
ance in a court of justice occasioned. 

“Were you acquainted with Miss Clara Brian- 
court?” 

“Perfectly,” said the witness. “Iwas in her con- 
fidence as well as that of Mr. Stanley, who at one time 
would have married her, had not the opposition of the 
young lady’s mother prevented him.” 

“Do you remember the elopement from the Hall?” 

“T assisted at it.” 

“ You have heard the evidence of Philip Barnes?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And of the last witness, Miss Sarah Tubby?” 

* And hers, too.” 

“Now, sir, upon your oath, do you or do you not 
believe the statement they have made?” 

“Upon my oath, J do not believe it,” deliberately an- 
swered Ned; ‘‘ had any such marriage taken place, I 
should think I must have heard of it.” 

“ Certainly,” observed the learned counsel, with a 
satisfied air; ‘‘no doubt of it.” 

Although Sir Frederick Silvertop had promised 
Charles and Sir Robert that no allusion that could 
bring a blush to the cheek of Lady Sinclair should be 
made to the past career of the convict, it was not with- 
out an effort he repressed the desire he felt of exposing 
him to the Court in his true colours. An imploring 
look from Sir Cuthbert restrained him. 

“ Pray, Mr. Cantor,” he said, rising for the cross- 
examination of the witness, “ where is your wife?” 

“She left her home during my absence,” replied the 
ruffian, doggedly. 

“ Now, sir, answer me. Have you not repeatedly 
heard Mrs, Cantor express not only her conviction, 
but a positive knowledge, of the marriage having 
taken place?” Ned hesitated. 

“Speak up, sir, and let the jury hear your reply.” 

“I have heard her say that she thought they were 
married,” answered the witness, evasively ; 1S Bi “but I 
never believed it. She only said it to vex me.’ 

This was an incautious admission: Quirk tie his 
lips, and Pompus felt dreadfully annoyed. 

Vex you,” repeated Sir Frederick. ‘“ Perhaps you 
will be kind enough to explain to the Court why the 
fact of a young and noble lady being the wife, 
instead of the mistress, of Mr. Stanley should ver you ?” 

The convict remained silent. 

“The Courtand the jury are waiting for your reply, 
sir. It is evident,” added Sir Frederick, after a pause, 
“that you have no very friendly feeling towards the 


“T have no » unfriendly shat mutter 
instinctive cunning; “I never saw the 1 
and then we never exchanged a word.” 

One of the ushers of the court passed a n 
end of his wand to the learned counsel, who perused it 
attentively, and then passed it to Sir Robert Brian- 
court, who was seated nearhim. Quirk, who pie Se 
watched every word and action of Sir Frederick, — 
appeared uneasy. 

“It is nothing!” whispered Phineas, 

“You don’t know him !” repeated his grandfather, 
in the same undertone ; “he is one of those men who 
wear a mask even in their sleep: not a look ora 


| movement of amuscle ever betrays his thoughts. See,” 


he added, ‘how the old man smiles.” - 

“You may stand down,” said Sir Frederick, to the 
witness. 

Ned slunk from the box, and would have quitted the 
court. 

“T must request, my lord,’ continued the speaker, 
addressing the Bench, “ that the witness be on no 
account permitted to leave the court.” 

The judge gave the necessary order, and one of the 
officials instantly took a position close by the side of 
Ned Cantor. 


' CHAPTER LXXVIL 
AN IMPORTANT WITNESS—VILLAINY DEFEATED; 
Many of the persons in court thought the pro- 
ceeding of the judge rather arbitrary : they had dis- 


covered nothing either contradictory or disrespectful 
in the manner in which Ned Cantor had given his 


evidence ; others, more experienced in the proceedings © 


of the court, expected some startling dénowement—one 
of those uncalculated events by which mankind are 
taught that Heaven still watches over human actions, 
and in its own good time works out the ends of 
justice. 

They were not disappointed. 

The surprise caused by the order of the judge had 
scarcely subsided, when Mabel was supported, rather 
than conducted, into court by her daughter, Mary, and 
Charles Briancourt, At the sight of his wife, Ned 
Cantor stood like a man suddenly transformed to 
stone. Had the dead risen to confront him he could 
not have appeared more terrified. Quirk, who recog- 
nised her, turned a reproachful glance upon him. He 
knew her upright heart, her determined love of truth; 
that no fear of justice would induce her to trifle with 
justice, or wrong the child of her dead mistress, 

“All is over now,” he whispered to his grandson ; 
“ Broadlands is lost for ever.’ 

“Who is this woman?” demanded the ex-baronet, 
turning very pale. 

“The wife of Ned Cantor,” replied the lawyer. 

“Curse her !’’ muttered Phineas, 

“Amen!” said his grandfather. 
his experience in curses, he put very little faith in 
their efficacy. 

By order of the judge, Mabel was accommodated 
with a chair whilst giving her evidence. Many - 
present wondered who the elegantly-attired females 
were who attended to her with such affectionate 
solicitude. It soon became whispered that one was her 
daughter, Lady Sinclair. 

Whilst the witness was being sworn, Charles Brian- 
court passed over to the side of Sir Frederick Silver- 
top, who, as the examination proceeded, from time to 
time framed his questions to his suggestion. 

“Your name, I believe, is Mabel Cantor? ” he com- 
menced. 

“Ttis, sir.” 

“The wife of the last witness?” 

The pale, careworn woman raised her eyes till she 
encountered those of her husband—whostood glaring 
like a disappointed fiend upon her; she withdrew 
them with a shudder which was visible to all in 
court. 


“Tam his wife!” she replied. 


“Were you acquainted with the mother of the Be 
defendant in the present action ?” continued the advo- ae 


cate. 


“Tknew her from childhood. Humble as my pose Soon 
tion was, Miss Clara treated me like a friend—almost — are 


like a sister.” 
‘‘ When did you see her last?” 
“The night of her death, sir,” | 


“Will you describe to the Court under what cireum- . 


stances? ” 


we 


Although, with 
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Mabel gazed for an instant with gratified affection 
upon her daughter, from whose countenance her eyes 
wandered to that of Mary—whose features so vividly 
resembled her dead mother’s, that, had the hand of 
death been upon her, the likeness would have re- 
called the ebbing life-blood to her heart. 

“Tt was a bitter night!” she said, speaking in a 
firmer tone than any she had yet used—‘a night on 
which Charity and Mercy might have paused before 
they ventured forth upon their holy errand. I resided 
at the time in asolitary cottage upon Lexden Heath. 
Iwas alone, waiting the return of my husband : the 
door opened, and Mrs. Stanley—faint, drenched with 
the pitiless rain, and half-dead with hunger and 
fatigue—tottered, rather than walked, into the room, 
Her child was with her,” j 

A deepsob from Mary interrupted for an instant 
this portion of the speaker’s narrative. 

“She told me,” continued Mabel, “that she had 
travelled on foot from Devonshire, in order to make 
one last appeal to the affection of her stern mother ; 
despite my entreaties, she insisted upon continuing her 
journey tothe Hall. Before she left, she confided to 
my care two precious trusts.” 

‘What were they ?” 

“Her child, and the proofs of her marriage.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment and sympathy 
from the crowded court. Serjeant Pompus began to 
look exceedingly like a disappointed man. 

“And what became of those proofs?” added Sir 
Frederick. 

Mabel related, with a minuteness and simplicity 
which carried conviction with them, the means she 
had employed to conceal the papers from every eye: 
how she had confided the old oaken chair to the care 
of Lady Moretown, her visit to the steward to reclaim 
it, the meeting with her husband, and his search for 
the marriage certificate. 

_ Every eye was turned upon Ned, who began to feel 
anything but comfortable at finding himself an object 
of such general attraction. 

“You say that your husband broke up the chair in 
search for the proofs of the marriage,” said the counsel, 
pursuing his examination ; ‘did he obtain them?”’ 

“No, I had previously removed them,” 

“The devil you had!” muttered Ned in a half- 
audible tone. 

* Am I to understand that you have them still?” 

“No, Iconcealed them,” 

“Where? ” , 

All present listened for the reply, and no one more 
anxiously than the convict, who felt almost as much 
mortified at the idea of haying been outwitted by his 
wife as disappointed at her escape from Bordercleugh. 

“T sewed them in the collar of my husband’s coat,” 
said Mabel ;- “the very one he has on, His enmity to 
the child of my dear young mistress has been properly 
punished since he himself has brought to the bar of 
justice the proofs of her mother’s marriage and her 
own legitimacy. ’ 

The murmur of admiration which had several times 
been heard whilst Mabel was giving her evidence, 
broke into a burst of applause, which the Court with 
some difficulty repressed, _ 

Quirk and Phineas were overwhelmed with rage 
and mortification; with Ned it would have been 
difficult to decide which feeling prevailed the most— 
anger or surprise. 

Despite his protestations, the officers succeeded in 
ripping open the collar of his coat, and drawing from 
it the long-sought proofs of Clara Briancourt’s and 
George Stanley’s marriage, which they instantly 
handed to the judge. 

It would be useless to follow the proceedings 
further, No sooner did Serjeant Pompus peruse the 
certificate, than, with an air of resignation, he de- 
liberately folded up his brief. 

The foreman of the jury informed the judge that 
he might spare himself the pain of summing up—his 
colleagues and himself having already agreed upon 
their verdict—which, to the satisfaction of all but 
Quirk and his grandson, was for the defendant; at 
the same time they begged leave to express to his 
lordship their strong disapprobation of the conduct of 
the witness, Edward Cantor. ; 

“ Witness,” said his lordship, addressing the de- 
graded man, ‘it is evident that you have tampered 
with the spirit of justice, if not with its strict letter. 
‘Had it been proved that you had even seen or read 
one line of this marriage certificate, it would have 
been my painful duty to commit you for perjury. As 
itis, your conduct, in my opinion, falls very little 
short of that offence. You may go; and I sincerely 
trust that your present escape may prove a warning 
to you for the future,” _ 
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As Ned Cantor left the court, he cast a glance of 
hate towards his wife ; but it quickly fell beneath the 
steadfast gaze of Margaret, who stood like a guardian 
angel by the side of her mother. There was neither 
anger, sorrow, nor contempt in the look of Lady Sin- 
clair ; it was simply cold indifference. 

The convict felt, as he encountered it, that the last 
tie between them was broken; and his vindictive 
heart overflowed with bitterness and gall. 

Quirk and Phineas followed Ned from the court. 
The ex-baronet cursed, in his rage and disappointment, 
not only the memory of Lady Briancourt, but the 
counsels of his grandfather—by following which he 
had aroused the implacable resentment of the dowager, 
and compelled her, in self-defence, to hurl him from 
rank and fortune to- that state of obscurity which he 
was so well fitted by nature to grovel in, 

“Tt is all your doing,” he said, turning on the old 
man, with a bitter scowl; “ this is the result of your 
precious scheming and fine-drawn plots, I am a 
beggar now.” 

“ Phineas—dear Phineas!” whimpered the lawyer 
in an apologetic tone. 

“Without fortune or a name,” 

“Not without fortune,’ continued the miserable 
relative. “I am rich, and all that I have, or can 
amass, will be yours.” 

The recollection that the wealth of the speaker was 
now his only hope, and that that wealth was entirely 
at, his own disposal, induced. the young man to exercise 
a self-control over his bitter feelings, and he yielded 
to the entreaties of his grandfather to return with him 
to his home, _ 

Ned Cantor, with fury flashing in*his eyes and 
revenge burning in his heart, hastened round to the 
judges’ entrance, where Mabel was being assisted into 
the carriage of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair by the baronet 
and Charles Briancourt. Fortunately, before he 
reached the spot, Mary and Margaret were already 
seated. 

“ Come with me!” said the ruffian, placing a strong 
grasp upon her shoulder. 

The poor creature shrank with involuntary terror as 
she felt the contact of the hand which had already so 
cruelly oppressed her. 

“ Back, sir,” said his son-in-law, sternly; ‘ you have 
lost all right of control over her, by your inhuman 
treatment.” 

“ She is my wife.” 

“She is my mother,” exclaimed Margaret, in a tone 
of indignation ; ‘my dear, good, suffering mother— 
whom your cruelty has brought almost to the grave. 
Think you, ” she added, “I will permit her to return 
to Bordercleugh, to be again beaten, imprisoned— 
murdered, perhaps? Never—never!” 

“Would you brave your father, minx?” demanded 
the convict, pale with passion. 

“The world, in such a cause,” replied the high- 
spirited woman. ‘‘ Father?” she repeated, in a tone of 
contempt which stung Ned to the soul; “ have you ever 
merited the name? What is the inheritance you have 
left your child !—infamy and reproach. As ahusband 
and a parent, you have broken every tie.” 

“She is my wife,” repeated the ruffian, refusing to 
relinquish his hold ; ‘ you can’t talk me out of that !” 

By this time a crowd had collected round. Many 
of the persons had been present in the court, and felt 
disgusted with the manner in which he had given 
his evidence: for once, popular indignation was on 
the right side. At this instant the judge, who had 
disrobed, made his appearance, followed by the 
officers of the court, who were attending him to his 
carriage: a few words informed him of what had 
taken place. 

* Your reign of cruelty and oppression are over,” 
said Sir Cuthbert, firmly; “at once relinquish 
your purpose, or accompany Mr. Briancourt and 
myself to a magistrate. We have only to state the 
treatment inflicted upon the wife you have sworn to 
love and protect, to at once annihilate your misused 
authority over her.” 

“JT am quite ready, Sir Cuthbert,” said his Jordship, 
“to return and listen to any statement which your 
friend may feel called upon to make.” 

Ned recognised with dismay the grave voice which 
had so lately addressed him : involuntarily he released 
his hold, and sneaked away, amid the hootings of the 
indignant crowd. - 

The next moment Mabel was in the arms of Lady 
Sinclair and Mary. 

“Should you experience any further annoyance, 
Sir Cuthbert,” added the judge, ‘‘you know how to 
act.” 

“T have kept my oath,” murmured the sufferer ; 
“Mabel has not betrayed the trust reposed in her by 


the friend and benefactress of her youth. I can die 
now,” she added, with a faint smile. “Ned may 
trample on me—imprison—beat me again—kill me if 
he likes—Heayen has granted me all I prayed to live 
for.” 

These broken words, which gave unmistakable 
evidence of the cruelties she had been subjected to, 
made Lady Sinclair and Mary shudder ; but they re- 
pressed their indignation, for fear of prolonging the 
excitement which threatened the life of the speaker. 

“ Mother,” whispered Margaret, kissing her clammy 
brow, ‘think of it no more, You are safe—quite 
safe, with me—you shall never quit me again,” 

On their arrival at the mansion of the baronet, in 
St, James’s-square, Mabel was at once conveyed to the 
chamber which her daughter directed to be prepared 
for her, 

The sisters both watched by her side till the opiate 
which Sir Henry Halford—who had been called in— 
prescribed took its effect, when they left her under the 
care of the housekeeper and Lady Sinclair's waiting- 
woman. 

On entering the drawing-room, they found Bell and 
her brother waiting to receive them. Margaret 
embraced the former, and cordially gave her hand to 
the young farmer, whose heart beat wildly at the con- 
tact. 

“Thanks, my dear friends,” she said ; ‘‘ how can I 
sufficiently express my gratitude for your kindness to 
my dear, suffering parent?” 

‘““By saying no more about it,” replied Bell with her 
usual frankness ; “ we have only done our duty; but 
tell me,” she added, seeing that her brother was unable 
to speak, ‘‘ how is Mabel—I mean Mrs. Cantor? ” 

The daughter of the convict shuddered ; she re- 
membered that it was the name of her father. 

“ She sleeps or I could not have quitted her, even to 
express my gratitude to you, to whom I am so 
deeply indebted. How can I repay the load of 
obligation?” 

“By thinking of us sometimes kindly,” stammered 
Frank Hazleton, at the same time blushing very 
deeply. 

“ With more than kindness,” replied Lady Sinclair, 
unconscious of the pang she was inflicting ; “ with the 
love of a sister.” 

At the word “love,” poor Frank’s embarrassment 
increased; Bell observed it, and with a woman’s 
keenness at once perceived the state of his heart. 

“Frank,” said his sister, as soon as they were alone, 
“we must at once return home—London is no place 
for you.” 

“Why not?” demanded her brother, trying to look 
as if he did not comprehend the drift of her speech. 

‘Because you still cherish a hopeless passion for 
Lady Sinclair, At present she is unconscious of your 
infatuation ; should she discover it, she would despise 
you for your want of firmness,” 

“Not so!” exclaimed the young man; “she is 
too good to despise any but the mean or worthless 
—she would pity,” 

“And pity, in a mind like hers,” continued the 
rightly-judging girl, ‘‘ would be so near akin to con- 
tempt, that it would require a casuist to discover the 
difference. It is unwise,” she added, kindly, “ to 
remain. There is nocowardice in flying from danger, 
when it can be honourably avoided. I should be 
sorry to see you sink in her esteem—still more in your 
own.” 

“ Youare right, Bell,” sighed the young farmer, after 
a pause ; “you arealwaysright. Icannolongerhave 
the happiness even of being of use to her. It is time 
that we should depart.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the invitation to 
remain, which was repeatedly urged, was firmly but 
respectfully declined; and to the regret of all but 
Bell, on the following day both brother and sister took 
their leave of Sir Cuthbert and Lady Sinclair, but not 
till a promise had been extorted that they would one 
day visit them in the Highlands—a promise which 
Bell mentally resolved, as far as Frank was concerned, 
if she could avoid it, should never be kept. 


(Lo be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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Mrs. Sanso: “I trust that we shall seo a great 
deal of your friend when he comes to the city. My 
daughter will be back from the country by the time 
he comes. She is a wonderful pianist, you know,” 

Mr. Rodd: ‘‘Oh, my friend won’t mind that, 
He is as deaf as a post,” 
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PENNIES are coined yearly to the extent of fifty 
thousand pounds. 


vortere. 
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Tru London Temperance Hospital has treated 
upwards of 40,000 patients without alcohol. 


Durine last year no less than 518 false alarms 
were communicated to the Fire Brigade by means 
of the street posts. 


WHEN you get your copy of SpARE MoMENTSs 
order the ‘‘ London Journal” to be sent you every 
week. It is a splendid story paper for ladies. 


Rog, in the time of Augustus, was surrounded 
by a wall twenty miles in circumference, pierced 
by thirty gates, and had a population of 2,000,000. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN is making con- 
siderable headway. At the end of this month 
there will be about 670 miles of railway in the 
country. 


In Africa there are said to be 500 missionaries, 
400,000 converts, and about 25,000 a year being 
conyerted. During tho past five years there have 
been more than 200 martyrs in Africa. 


THERE were only 269 miles of tramway line open 
in all the United Kingdom in 1878. There are now 
963 miles open. Of this length of tramway line 
about 256 miles are under local authorities; the 
rest belong to private companies. 

One of the laws of the constitution of Russia 
enacts that only 30,000 Jews should be allowed to 
liye in St. Petersburg, and only a prescribed 
number in different parts and cities, the quantity 
to be ruled by the population of the particular 
part. 


THE population of the whole of India ascer- 
tained by regular census is 287,207,046; the addition 
of persons registered by houses or tribes, amount- 
ing in number to 952,626, gives a grand total of 
285,159,672. Of these, British India contains : 
censused, 221,094,277; registered, 261,910—total, 
221,356,187; native States : censused, 66,112,769 ; 
registered, 690,716; total, 66,803,485. 


A STRANGE PRIVILEGE aldermen of the City en- 
joy is that they can each take two ladies to the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet without a ticket. The 
only ticket they receive is a ‘‘coach ticket,” The 
holders of coach tickets originally had to dine out- 
side the hall in the Guildhall yard, but they 
became so noisy at their exclusion that provision 
was made for them under one of the galleries. 
They still all sit together. 


Tue SuNNIEST Spots IN THE UNITED Kincpom. 
—Thes Channel Islands, as represented by Jorsey, 
are indisputably the sunniest spots in the kingdom. 
The ayerage amount of sunshine there during the 
whole year is 39 9 per cent. of the interyal the sun 
is aboye the horizon. The nearest approach to 
this is 85'7 per cent. at Falmouth, then follow in 
order St. Anne’s Head, Milford Haven, 34:7; 
Geldeston, near Beccles, 34:5; Southampton, 33:5, 
and Southbourne, 33:2. 


IypiAn ReExicions.—The census returns for 
India according to religions are: — Hindoos, 
207,654,407 ; Mussulmans, 57,365,204 ; Christians, 


2,284,191; Jains, 1,416,109; Sikhs, 1,907,836; 
Buddhists, 7,101,057; Parsees, 89,887; Jews, 
17,180; forest tribes (animal worshippers), 


9,302,083; atheists, agnostics, &c., 289; in the 
other cases the religion is not returned. Among 
the Hindoos are included 3,401 Brahmas and 39,948 
Aryas. The Brahmas are chiefly in Bengal, the 
Aryas in the North-West and the Punjab. The 
latter return-themselyes as Vedic or Aryans by 
religion, sometimes as Hindoo Aryans, while even 
a few Sikhs describe their sect as Aryan, __ 
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SPARE. MOMENTS. 
TE 110-ton gun is universally disliked in the 
Navy. : 


Any London dustman who now asks a gratuity 
is liable to be fined 20s. 


AnIOU being a mere acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness does not require a stamp. 


THE AVERAGE LIFE OF A COIN is twenty-one 
years. The coinage of the silver is the most profit- 
able to the Mint. 

THERE are 10,000 teetotalers in the railway 
service of Great Britain, and 12,000 among the 
sailors in the naval service. 


WueEn Jerusalom was taken by Titus, A.D. 70, 
1,100,000 Jews perished by the severe plague, 
famine, &c., and 97,000 were taken captive. 


In 1890, eighty-eight million coins of twenty- 
five denominations were struck in the British Mint, 
and of these 17,500,000 were rejected in weighing 
or were faulty. 


FAR and wide the chess clubs are extending their 
empire. Sussex has held its fourth annual con- 
gress, its roll of 1,000 members showing an in- 
crease of more than 100 on the year. 


From forty to fifty millions sterling are lost 
yearly in the world on the turf, of which from seven 
to ten millions are squandered in the United 
Kingdom. Australia is responsible for £20,000,000 
of the amount. 


Lorp Tennyson rises late and breakfasts in his 
bedroom, usually taking a stroll at about twelve, 
and lunching at about two o’clock. Much of the 
afternoon is spent by himself, when he enjoys the 
luxury of a pipe (with which nothing is allowed to 
interfere), and refreshes himself with a nap. 

A NEW SHELL has lately been invented by an 
Austrian for the purpose of scattering oil over the 
wayes during a storm. It is a wooden cylinder 
lined with shellac to keep the oil from penetrating 
the wood, and it carries in addition a calcium light, 
which illuminates the water for a considerable 
distance. 


Miss Exren Terry declares that Ibsen’s plays 
are preposterously unreal and untrue to nature, 
and she will have nothing to do with them. She 
thinks the plots are overdrawn, and declares that 
their sole source of strength lies in the fact that 
the characters converse naturally. The reason 
actors and actresses like them is because they are 
so easy to act. 


Important TO LoNDONERS.—It has always been 


one of the minor anomalies of vestry administration | 


in London that occupiers should ba responsible for 
cleaning and sweeping the footway in front of their 
houses. Under the new Public Health Act, which 
13 now in force, the pavements will be cleared of 
snow and everything else by the vestry authorities. 
And if the street and footway ‘‘is not properly 
swept and cleaned, or the street refuse is not 
collected and removed,”’ the vestry is liable to be 
fined £20. This will make the sluggish vestries do 
their duty during snowstorms. 


How ANIMALS ARE SKINNED FOR THEIR FoR, 
—The method of skinning a sable is to draw the 
skin oyer the head without any incision in the body. 
The feet and tail are left as part of the fur. Every 
thirtieth of an inch is valuablo, for the average 
length of the animal is only 12 inches and the 
tail about 6 inches. In the reign of Henry VIIL.. 
the use of sable was forbidden to any below a vis- 
count. A pelisse of sables, the property of the late 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, displayed in the 
Exhibition of 1851, was valued at £2,500. A coat 
lined with sables is often worth from £300 to £400, 
7 set of sable tails can hardly be sold for less than 
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every acre. 


_TueE Vatican contains 208 staircases and 1,100 
different rooms. 


AxouT 90,000 cabin passengers journey from 
America to Europe every year. 

Most sailors are agreed that the 29-ton gun is 
heavy enough for fighting purposes 


—- 


TuE COINAGE OF THE WORLD now absorbs 


An inch of rain means 100 tons of water on a 


- 


nearly two-thirds of the gold, and more than half — 


of the total stocks of silver annually, 

A GENTLEMAN in Tacoma recently gaye a dinner 
to twenty-eight people, the dining-room being the 
interior of the trunk of a tree on his estate. 


Stor 1878 the yearly number of passengers 
carried in tramway cars in the United Kingdom 
has increased from 146,000,000 to 566,000,000. 


THE TOTAL YIELD OF GOLD IN VICTORIA during —- 


1890 was 488,560 oz., tho output for 1891 was 


597,629 oz., an increage oyer 1890 by 9,069 oz. 


THE FIRST ICE CREAM VENDORS IN THIS 


 couUNTRY were Neapolitan peasantry of the poorest 


type; but the vendors now come from all parts of 
Italy, many being natives of the most remote 
country districts. Most of the ice cream trade is 
appropriated by foreigners. 


THE NEW BANQUETING HALL AT OSBORNE will 
have cost nearly £30,000 by the time that it is fully 
finished and furnished. It is 60 feet by 30, with 
spacious corridors all round. Hach of the iron 
girders across the roof weighs two and a half tons, 
and the walls have been strengthened with iron 
throughout. Cry 


Furs worn in Coxip Counrrizs.—An almost 
incalculable number of skins are used in countries 
where the rigours of the ys necessitate the 
wearing of fur of some kind daily. Eyen the 
poorest serf has his sheepskin, the frozen Lap- 
lander his reindeer coat and fur moccasins, while in 
the same regions the wealthy classes wrap them- 
selves in the costliest furs and use rugs of 
enormous yalue, 

Fire BrigapE CAuts.—Eyery fire alarm (false 
or otherwise) necessitates the immediate turning 
out of men, horses, and engines, and when it is 
stated that at some stations false alarms are 
received several times a week, it will be seen that 
the Fire Brigade is greatly harassed in an entirely 
unnecessary and yexatious manner, while there 
is also the great danger to life and property which 
would arise from the delay that must occur should 
a genuine call to a fire come to the fire station when 
the engines and men were away in response to the 
false alarm. ; 


THE German Emperor's resolution last year to 
shave,off his beard brought about the settlement 
of a law suit. A Berlin agent had in June under- 
taken to supply a Munich firm with 2,500 busts of 
the Emperor, which were to be delivered by 
September 15. But as in the mean time the 
Emperor had let bis beard grow, the Munich firm 
declared that it could only take them if they 
looked like the Emperor. Of course the busts had 
been made without a beard, and as both parties 
could not come to an agreement the case was 
brought before a Court. on after the case had 
been entered for trial the agent was informed that 
the Emperor had shaved off his beard, the case 
was settled, and the firm accepted the busts without 
more ado. hig son es 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inqui 
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Ploments with the Lobvvers 
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We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies wili be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


A. B, 0.—Under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, notice of an injury sustained by an employé 
must be given to the employer within six weeks 
thereafter, and the action must be- commenced 
within six months, except in the case of death, 
when the action must be commenced within twelve 
months. Tho terms of the notice referred to must 
be strictly in accordance with the requirements of 
the Act, and it must be served by delivering it at 
the place of business of the employer, at his resi- 
dence, or by sending it properly addressed to him 
by registered letter. 


County Courts.—To issue a summons in the 
County Court, in the case of an ordinary summons 
you must deliver to the clerk at the County Court 
two copies of the particulars of your claim; also 
fill up a form of instructions which you can pro- 
cure at the court. On payment of the court fee a 
plaint note will be issued to you stating the day 
and hour when the summons will be heard. If the 
amount claimed be less than two pounds, no par- 
ticulars are necessary. In the caso of a default or 
eight-day summons, you must, before delivering 
the particulars and form of instructions, be sworn 
to an affidavit that the money claimed is due to 
you, and showing on what grounds it is due. In 
this case the summons. must be personally served, 

-andif no notice of intention to defend be given 
within the eight days after service, judgment may 
be signed, and you will not have to trouble your- 

att about going to the court again to prove your 
claim. 


- Vico.—A. B., a clerk in a railway company’s 
office, sees a person whom he suspects has carried 
away some books belonging to the company, and 
gives him into custody. The suspected person turns 
out to be an innocent party, and sues the railway 
company in respect of the acts of its employé. The 
company would not be held liable, because we 
‘are not aware that railway companies, as a rule, 
authorise their clerks to arrest suspected persons, 
and we do not think it would be held that there 
was any implied authority on the part of the clerk 
to arrest. 


W. M, AnD oTHERS.—With regard to how far 
a master isresponsible for the acts of his servant, 
you should ask yourselves the question, ‘‘ What 
are the duties of the servant on behalf of the 
master?” Ifthe act complained of be done in the 
course of the seryant’s employment, and if it comes 
within the scops of that employment, itssems to us 
the master would be held liable. 


H. W.—As you entered your house at Carist- 
mas, 1887, and are a yearly tenant, you must 
give your landlord six months’ notice, expiring at 
Christmas, before you will be entitled to quit the 
house. In the cage of a monthly tenancy, a 
month’s notice is generally deemed sufficient. 


PassER-By.—The words ‘‘ Trespassers will bs 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law,” 
which are so often seen on boards in the country, 
are not strictly truthful, because a trespass is not a 
‘crime. Wilful and malicious damage is altogether 
another thing, and, of course, damage to property 
becomes all the more wilful when done after notice 
not to do go; and the notice referred to is supposed 
to be 4 yery good warning to trespassers and others. 
We have heard such boards called ‘‘ wooden-headed 
lies.” | 


JANE.—A master is not bound to give his servant 
@ character. It he does so, however, voluntarily, 
‘and he speaks or writes defamatory words, it is 
actionable. If asked for a character and he gives 
one in 
-althoug: 


it may turn out to be untrue. 


* 


od faith, we think it is privileged, even 


STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME. 

(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 

YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 

SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 

may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 

ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 

current copy of SPARE MOMENTS (or the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 

of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 

time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 

from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 

PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 

or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 

surance holds good for the current week of issue only, In the event of 

accident notice must.be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 
’ 

£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been asubscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and occurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 


POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 
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NO CHARACTER WITH HIM. 


The captain of a large steamer was once filling up 
his crew for a long voyage, when a seaman came up 
and said, ‘‘ I want to sail with you, sir.” 

“All right, my man,” replied the captain, 
‘where have you sailed before ?” 

“«P. and O., sir, to Australia.” 

“What countryman?” 

“An Oirishman,” was the ready response. 

‘*' Well, you must get a character.” 

The discharge was obtained, and, as the Irish- 
man was presenting it, another seaman came up 
and said he wanted to join. ‘‘ What line were you 
on before?” asked the captain. 

‘Cunard, sir.’’ 

“‘ What countryman ?”’ 

‘English, your honour.” 

“All right, go forward.” 

Shortly after, as. the two were swilling the decks 
in a heayy sea the Hnglishman was swept over- 
board, bucket and all. Unmoved, Paddy finished 
his job, and then went to the captain’s cabin. 

‘*Come in,” responded the officer to his rap. 
‘“What’s up now.” 

“You remember Bill Smith, the Englishman 
and Cunarder ?” queried Pat. 

“Certainly, my man.” © 

“You took him widout a character ?” 

‘T believe so; what of that?”’ 

‘‘ Well, he’s gone overboard wid your bucket.” 


—$_—_$_$_ 


HE WANTED A REST. 


A young man got out of a train at Huston 
Station the other day, and after walking slowly 
and laboriously down the platform, stopping a few 
times on the way to rest, he looked round for a 
place to sit down. His wan, thin face, heavy eyes, 
and general appearance of weakness and dejection 
attracted attention, and a kind old gentleman 
accosted the stranger and asked if he could be of 
any assistance. 

‘““No-o, thanks,” the young man drawled out. 
‘*T think I can get along if I take my time,” 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No-o, I am not ill, but I feel very weak.” 

‘‘ Have you met with an accident ?”’ 

“*No-o, I am tired, that’s all. Thanks. You 
may call a hansom for me if you will. I don’t 
believe I could walk another step. Would 
you call a porter to carry my bag, I am so-o 
tired.” 

‘‘What is the matter with you?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I’m just returning from 
a fortnight’s holiday. I shall be all right in a 


week or two.” 
fo Se Lees 


Farmer Giles (with gun in his hand, and haying 
just finished putting up a sign ‘‘ Trespassers, 
Beware! Prepare for Kternity!”): ‘‘I rather 
like the idea. Somehow or other it has a religious 
feelin’ runnin’ through it, and at the same time 
means business.” 


sa eee 


BEEN THERE BEFORE, PERHAPS. 


A young man from the country went to have a 
tooth stopped. The dentist advised him to have 
the tooth taken out, and assured him that hewould 
feel no pain if he inhaled laughing-gas. 

s rae what is the effect of the gas?” asked the 
youth. 

‘It simply makes you totally insensible,” 
answered the dentist ; ‘‘ you don’t know anything 
that takes place.” 

The rustic assented, but just previous to the gas 
being administered, he put his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out his money. 

*‘Oh, don’t trouble about that now,” said the 
sen thinking that he was going to be paid his 

ee. 

“Not at all,” remarked the patient; ‘I was 
simply going to see how much I had before the gas 
tool effect,” 

Cee ee oe 


She: ‘‘So you loved and lost, did you?” 
He: ‘‘ No, she returned all my presents.” 


-0.—— 


“My youth has flown,” remarked the girl, after 
witnessing the fence-jumping contest between the 
young man and her pa’s bulldog. 


——:0:——. 
Maiden: “It seems to me society is only useful 
to people who want to get married.” 
Matron: ‘‘ You mistake, my dear, it is equally 
useful to people who are married, and want to 
forget it,” 


——!0:—— 


A physician says that a baby must not be 
allowed to sleep with its mother. Must not be 
allowed! Did anybody ever know of a baby that 
ever slept with its mother, or anybody else? This 
physician ought to know that a baby never goes to 
sleep until it is time for everybody elseto get up. 
Then how the little darling will sleep! 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threspence sxtro, is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Eachange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
#.0. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

STAMPS,.—1,000 well-assorted stamps, 10d. ; 500, 6d. ; 100, all 
different, including Persia, Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, &c., 6d.; 50, 
3d, Approval sheets, Discount 25 per cent.—James Ogilvie, 61, 
Hill-street, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, N.B. (2) 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—Address “F. J. S,” Bxchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, No dealers. 5 

Stamps.—Sheets on approval ; 
Rondel, Florist, Jersey. References, 


50 Stamps, including two Japan, Mexico, United States, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Jamaica, post free, 34.—B. Stocks, 30, Northumber- 
land-road, Sheffield. 

100 Stamps, including Costa Rica, Cuba, Ceylon, Colombia, 
Deccan, Ecuador, Peru, Mexico, New South Wales, Nicaragua, 
Canada (registration 5c.),7d. Cheap approval sheeta 60 Stamps 
given to all sending stamp for postage.—Ben Jay, Lowestoft, 

Stamps. Look! I am giving away for one week only, set of 
25 French, catalogued at 2s., to all enclosing 134. for approval 
sheet,—Syuney Ohester, 2, Western-road, St. Leonards, 

Two Unused Stamps to applicants for approval sheets—S E.A., 
183, Prince of Wales-road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 

All different. 45, rare foreign stamps, Natal, Bechuanaland, 
Japan, India, Transvaal, New South Wales, &+. Post free, 6d. 
Applicants for approval sheets will receive 3 rare stamps.—W. 
Rumbsll, Harpenden, Herts. 

FOR SALE.—‘‘ Demon Camera,” Also Ruby Lamp, &c. 
Will sell 3s., or exchange for a pistol, Carriage paid.—Apply to 
Ww, Bratbury, 37, Charlotte-street, Rugby, Warwick. 

The Boy’s Home-made Engine ; made entirely of metal. Works 
by steam twenty minutes each operation. Post Free. Complete, 
1s. Larger size, Ils, 9d.—H. Naish, Albert-road, Twickenham, 

Negro stump speech, new, & Speciality for amateurs, suitable for 
concerts, entertainments, or social gatherings; will keep an 
audience screaming for about 15 minutes.—Seven penny stamps 
and envelope addressed ©. O,0., Exchange Department, SPART 
MoMENTS, Fetter-lane, London, H.O. 

25 full-size Fretwork patterns, post free, 6d. Sure to please,— 
Carter, 4, Princes-street, Devonport. 

Watches.—Qenuine reliable watch for sale, beautifully nickel- 
plated, with jewelled movement, crystal glass, and enamelled 
dial. Ordinary size. Well and strongly made, Quite new. Price 
only 6s. 6d.—Address, B., Exchange Department, SPARH Mo- 
MENTS, Fetter-lane, London. (3) 

RECIPES.—Neuralgia.—Recipe for certain cure. Never 
known to fail, Sendatcnce, Hnclose six stamps.—L, D. Cooke, 
$2, Nineveh-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 1 Q} 

Cosmetic—A Beautiful Complexion insured: Coat 3d: Recipa 
6 stamps.:—Hllia, Post Office, Kendal, Westmoreland. 


good discount given.—Mrs, 
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A Former REGULAR READER (Oldham).—Poor 
fellow! We are awfully sorry for you. Put your 
feot in hot water (in which sprinkle a little 

mustard) just before going to bed, and take a 
pasinful of hot gruel. Send theaccount in to us, 
the enyelope to be marked ‘‘ Lunacy Department.” 
Should the above not cure you, we will try and 
arrange for a bed for you in the before-named 
department, in which case the best of nurses (in 
the person of the fighting-man) shall attend upon 
you, with the object of remoying the light- 
headedness from which you appear to be suffering. 

* * 


J. M. Ann OTHERS.—Our publisher informs us 
that he has a few copies of each of the previous 
pictures, ‘‘Spare Moments,” ‘‘ Sunset,” and 
‘¢ Happy Moments” on hand. He has also a few 
of the grand coloured plates, ‘‘ Lilian,” and ‘‘ Does 
He Love Me?” which were issued with the 
*«‘Tondon Journal’ a few months back. The 
latter plates are the same size as those issued with 
Spare Moments, and are printed in eleven colours. 
Hither of the pictures may be ordered through a 
newsagent for threepence each, or will be sent, post 
free, for 4d. each, on receipt of halfpenny stamps 
to cover cost. 

ae 

CO. G. (Lincoln).—Yes, the ‘‘t” is to be 

counted. 

ae 
’ A ReapEeR oF SPARE Moments.—We never 
publish the addresses of tradesmen in this page. 
Send a stamped addressed envelope and repeat 
your question, and we will reply by post. 


* 

H. L. P.—The words occurred in a speech made 
by Lord Beaconsfield in the Mansion House in 
1878, and are said to point unmistakably to Mr. 
Gladstone, although the ex-Premier’s name is 
omitted. In the course of a most eloquent speech 
the noble lord said: ‘‘ Which do you believe most 
likely to enter into an insane convention P—a body 
of Hoglish gentlemen honoured by the favour of 
their Sovereign and the confidence of their fellow- 
subjects, managing your affairs for five years, I 
hope with prudence, and not altogether without 
success; or a sophistical rhetorician inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own yerbosity, and gifted 
with an egotistical imagination that can at all 
times command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign an opponent and 
glorify himself? ”’ ne 

* 

W. B. (Penwortham).—We are pleased to 
welcome you and number you amongst our readers, 
and trust our friendship will be a very long one. 
All the pictures issued with SPARE MoMmENts were 
printed in London. There is no necessity, in our 
opinion, forany firm to go to Germany for coloured 
plates, when equally good, and indeed better work, 
can be had in the United Kingdom. 

* * 


Bara.—Sorry we cannot help you. Consult a 
medical man. 

a 

Aw Oxtp READER.—The paper you name is dead. 
Certainly you could enlist in the American Army, 
though we fancy you. would first have to become a 
naturalised American citizen. ~ 

* * 
* 

Boy REApDER.—Appointmoents to naval . cadet- 
ships are made by limited competition. The right 
of nomination is vested in the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the individual members of the Board, 
and the secretaries to the Board. A flag officer or 
a commodore first class, appointed to the chief 
command ofa station, or to a separate command, 
and a captain on first appointment as such 
to the ‘command of a ship, are allowed 
to nominate one candidate, provided tho 
privilege is exercised within six mouths of 
appointment. No captain is entitled to nomi- 
nate more than one candidate during the 
time he holds the rank of captain, but a flag officer 


or a commodore first clasa may claim the privilege ' 


‘SPARE MOMENTS. 


each time he is appointed to a command as above. 
Examinations for these appointments are held 
twice a year in London and Portsmouth, com- 
mencing on the second Tuesday in June and the 
last Tuesday in November. They are conducted by 
the Ciyil Service Commissioners, to whom a fee of 
10s. has to be paid. Candidates must be over 
thirteen or under fourteen and a-half years of age 
to make them eligible for examination. 


* 

J. R. (Blaira).—We cannot tell you the name of 
the publisher of the recitation you name, never 
having heardof it. Are you not confusing the name 
with the poem entitled ‘“‘Our First Penny Read- 
ing,” which appeared in No. 102 of SPARE 
Moments? Please address all future communica- 
tions to the Editorial department and not to 
individual members of our staff, ag delay in reply- 
ing is thereby caused. me 


% 

A. A, L.—Refer to the list published on page 16 
of No. 159, Certainly you may forward your com- 
petition by registered post if you particularly wish 
to do go. 

bel 

Miss W.—Why not settle the trifling dispute 
among yourselyes and not refer such a trivial 
matter to an utter stranger totally unacquainted 
with all the factsin the case? Those who quarrel 
on any subject are too apt to give a biased state- 
ment, always presenting their own side cf the ques- 
tion in the best light. It is not likely that you are 
any exception to the general rule, and for that 
reason we proffer the above advice as to the best 
method of adjusting the dispute. 

* * 


* 
H.J.—The number of blind male persons 
exceed the female, in all Huropean countries, by 


about 8 per cent. 
* * 


Mark.—When you~ read of a vessel haying 4 


been placed in quarantine, it means that the ship 
is suspected of being infected with a malignant 
contagious disease, and is obliged to forbear all 
intercourse with the city or place. The period is 
properly forty days. It is customary for the 
proper officers to determine the period of restraint 
at their discretion, according to circumstances. 
* * 


* 
W111lE (Northampton).—The Vicar of Bray was 
a clergyman of the name of Pendleton, who during 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 
succossors was Vicar of Bray, a parish of Berk- 
shire, near Maidenhead. This time-serving priest 
managed to retain his appointment by accom- 
modating himself to the several changes of doctrine 
and conforming his, faith agreeably to popular 
opinion. He defended this inconsistency by 
declaring it to be his determination that come 
what might, he would live and die ‘* Vicar of Bray.” 
* * 


. STUTTERER.—Speak slowly; pronounce every 
word distinctly ; if you find your articulation be- 
coming confused, stop, wait a few seconds, and 
commences the venture over again. Practise read- 
ing aloud in this manner, and with patient per- 
severance you will triumpk over your defective 
speech, 
3% 

WARBLER (Liverpool).—Before the Reformation 
there was but one kind of music in Hurope worth 
notice—namely, the sacred chant, and the descant 
built upon it. ‘This music, moreoyer, wag applied 
to one language only—the Latin. The original 
English music, from the period of the Saxons to 
that era in which’ our countrymen im- 
bibed the art, and copied the manner 
of the Italians, was of a character which 
neither pleased the soul nor charmed the 
ear. But as all the arts seem to have been the 
companions of successful commerce, our music soon 
improved, our taste was chastened, and sweet 
sounds formed an indispensable part of polite 
education, Prior to 1600, the chief music was 
Masses and madrigals; but dramatic music was 
much cultivated from that time. About the end 
of James. the, First’s reign a music professorship 
was founded in the 


ee 
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niversity of Oxford by 


= 


Dr, William WHychins; and “the ‘3 ar 1870 
was distinguished by the arrival of Geor, 


Frederick Handel. Mozart came to England in ~ 


1763; Joseph Haydn, in 1791; and Oarl Maria 
von Weber, in 1825. The study of music has 
much increased in this country since 1842, by the — 


educational labours of John Hullah. TheTonicsol-fa 


of Norwich, about 1847, and improved by the Rey. He 
John Curwen, is now successfully employed in the 


system (egpics at first thelettersd, r, m, 7, 8, l, ¢ 
are used instead of notes), invented by Miss Glover, 


instruction of large numbers of children in yocal 


music. ; 
* * 


4 . 
C. J. R.—We cannot return MSS. that are 


¥ 


* 


yoluntarily submitted to us unaccompanied by a — 


sufficiently stamped addressed envelope. We are 
always anxious to oblige our correspondents, and 


to exert ourselves for their advantage, but we 


cannot pledge ourselves to make a special exception 


inyour fayour, and to undertake the return of MSS. 


you may wish to submit unless the necessary 
envelope for their return is enclosed. 5 
* * 


Z * 

J. W.—The following is an excellent recipe for 
French polish: To one pint of spirits of wine add 
a quarter of an ounce of gum copal, a quarter of 
an ounce of gum arabic, and one ounce of shellac, 
Let the gums be well bruised, and sifted through 
a piece of muslin. Put the spirits and the gums 
together in a vessel that can be closely corked; 
placo them near a warm stove, and frequently 
shake them; in two or three days they will be 
dissolyed ; strain the mixture through a piece of 
muslin, and keep it tightly corked for use. 

* * 


* 

Jimmy.—Yes, we have a capital poets’ corner in 
Spare Moments (office). The office boy’s mother 
calls it the waste-paper basket. There’s plenty of 
room for your 128 verses. ; 

* * 


* 

J. H. C.—An oblong is nothing more than a 
erpendicular parallelogram. It is a geometrical 
gure, of which all the angles are right angles; 

consequently you are in the right, and your friend 
igin error. Woe answer your question for your 
improvement and that of our readers generally, 
not because wo wish to settle wagers. The 
practice of laying wagers is one which we highly 
disapprove. : 

+45 

_A Youne CLERK wishes to know how he can 
live on £50 per annum. As thousands do live on 
about this sum, there is no doubt that ‘‘A Young 


Clerk” might contrive it; but he must practise — 


strict economy, especially in what relates to dress 
and amusements. With an income of but £50 per 


annum he ought not to allow himself moro than 


five shillings a week for his furnished lodgings. 
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: AUCHORS +AND + PUBLICATIONS + IN + THE + WORLD > 


Can now be forwarded post free to any 
part of the World on the following terms 
prepaid :— 
12 months 
6 


» ers 


63. .6d, 
38. 3d, 
Sue diy; ooo Sieve ooh.) 18y, Ole 
The postage on each copy haying been 
reduced toa halipenny. 

All letters and remittances to be sent 
tothe offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet-strect, London. 

Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and - 


Brisbane. For India :—Wheoler and Qo., 
Bombay, etc. od 
Hope :-—G. A. Riches, Durban, Natal, "2 
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Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and ; : 
For the Capo of Goad eens os 


Rey & po Se mT 
Offices of SPARE MONE Bi 2 
i street, London, 8.0, ieee ae 3 om Reais 
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A QD fe S ~ |ROBINSON AND ‘ CLEAVER’S VARICOSE VEINS 
er doz, emstitched. 
Children’s 1/3 _ Per doz: 
z CANBRIC wares 88 | Gcnes sar} THEIR GAUSE, TREATMENT, & CURE, 


‘9 og a Paidthenie BO oer au Gent's .. 3’3 | Gent’s 3/i1 be ! é 
ere ae year i rape Feor ee The Irish Cambrics of By a Practitioner of 20 year 3 experl- 
machinery running, we make this special offer. Messrs. ROBINSON andfence, Just published, price 6d, From 
A Dress Length,.6 vards, 60in. wide, of our Velvie CLEAVER have a world- 0. F, BRownLow, 124, Huskisson-street, 
Cloth for 7s, 9d., usual price 9s. Write for wide fame "—The Queen. Falkner-square, Liverpool, Name SPARE 


patterns, which need not be returned, and mention { oy 3 
es PSPS YORKSHIRE CLOTH COMPANY ‘| 
, rT ” j 
F. HARDY, Mgr, 74, Burley Lodge-rd., Leeds. | samples and Price Lists of Collars. Cufts, shirts,| THE ‘‘ KNOCKABOUT”’ WATCH, 7/9, 
Table and House Linen, &c., post free. ee i 


HAIR, DESTROYED] pRopinsoN AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


traction, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- | MWn/s.to the Queen d&: Lmpress Frederick of G TMANY 
jury to ey AA ate MAPE. eee ts (rom SS UN Tema 
fidential) solicited. articulars ani estimonials from f°” ‘ AR : 
hospital nurses and others free.—Address, Mrs. J, GOULD, J O CYC LES VERY BEST 
129, New Kent-road, London, 8.E. e ty nae pie 
a ED ee 0 ety. 
PUNO Salis ali 
PheumaicTyr2 parts, £10 10s. 
(10 per cent. 
Cash discoant 
or 17s: 64, 
monthly) 
Upwards of 50 
distinct types. 
Juno Folding 
Tricycle 
“passes 28 in. 
doo ke ay. 
Machines 
JUNO CUSHION SAFETY. bought, sold, 
and exchanged and riding taught. Second-hand £10 10s., 
£.2 128.3 lis. 6d> and 21s. monthly. © List post-free. 
Machines in immense variety. Any Machine supplied tor 
12 equal monthly payments. Repairs, cheapest and best 
work, Estimates free. Lists 1892 now ready, post-frec. 
Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding School, 
METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ COMPANY, LD. 


75, Bishopsgate Without, London. 
Is often caused by losing her purse. Protect 
yourself against loss of any kind by sending, 
before it is too late, 7 stamps and length of purse 
for a Lady’s ‘‘ Adjustable ” Guard 
| (Patented), post free from the PURS@ GUARD 
}CO., Dartford, Kent 


NW BANCY WOOLS FOR 
SHAWLS, WRAPS, &c. 


. 6d. lb. Post Free. 


SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY CO,, 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


ROGERS’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destrous all NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Childrer s Heads, and 
immediately allaysthe Irritation. 
Perfectly Harmless. 

i Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- 
ney, #. Bottles, 7d.and1s. Of 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Special Bottles, free from obser- 
vation, post free, 15 Stamps. 


PREMATURE BALDNESS, 


Tf your hair is falling off or become thin, send for the 
recipe of a Chemist's Assistant. No nostrums or private 
formula. By the ingredients and make it yourself, 
Ch ind good. Obtainable at any chemist. For re- 
iud preserving the hair will be found as efficacious 
Tools, with Boxwood anything possible to obtain. The recipe, with full 
Handles, 9s. free, ons, quantities, cost, &c., post free 9d. Formula for 
Parcels of Fret wood, second giv Era mus Wilson’s Celebrated Hair Lotion, 6d. extra. 


quality, 12 ft., 4s, free, 
Ivorine for Hand-painting MR. LAWRENCE, 
3, ELM TERRACE, HIGH-ROAD. LEYTONSTONE. 


in sheets, 20 by 15, price 
in spare time, send 
for particulars to 


2s. 6d. each. 
WALLER AND CO., V0 


a 81Ze. 
EXCELSIOR” Silver 
H Whtch, post free, 19s, Send for 
4 our splendi New Catalogue 
(1,100 engravings), FREE, of 
every possibl description of 
Watches, 2wellery, Plectr 
Plate, Cotlery, and Opera Glasses, 
|} Best and cheapest in the world. 
Send for the book and prove it. 
WATCH CLUBS SUPPLIED, 
#2. L. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 
p 116, Bristol-st., Birmingham. 


(A GREAT AND WONDERFUL SALE. 
A Test of Free Samples. 


| A PAIR OF 12/6 
TROUSERS 

GIVEN AWAY 

ABSOLUTELY. : 


30,000 yards of pure ,Navy Blue Serge, of extra 
thickness, to be cut up for Gents’ Suits, to measure, 
as an advertisement, at the nominal price of 2is., 
2 USUAL PRICE 63s. The price, 25s., includes carriage 
Mm to any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland. direct to 
S customers’ doors. 25s. is at a gift price, that amount 
being only the cost of the Serge alone; we make the 
suit for nothing. Also to advertise our Trousers in 
lq real Tweed, beautiful fabrics, and newest designs, we 
@ will present a pair for nothing, with every Serge Suit, 
lH orif you only require a sample pair as a test of what 
A we can do,send 5s. for a pair, stating colour and shade, 
and measure, Send stamp for patterns of the Serge, 
H and easy self-measurement forms and testimonials. 
A WARNING,—This Suit’ is ‘not sold as value for 25s., 
4 but as 63s. suits for 25s., being three times value for 
4 the money, Lf wanted at once, state chest and waist 
measurements, also height, and you will receive in 
H two days, STAMP ALSO REQUIRED FOR OVER- 
& COAT PATTERNS. CLEARING PRICES. Postal 
@ Orders and Cheques to SMYTH & CO., WHOLESALE 
M TAILORS, MAIDSTONE, (Bankers: London and 
# County.) Name Paper, as this appears in 100 London 

and Provincial Papers. 


FRET-SAWING, CARVING, 
And General Tool Depot. 


Machines, Designs, Tools, 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, and 
Varnish. 

Fretwork Outfits, ls. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 3s, 6d, and 6s, éd. 
each, 

Sets of 12 best Carving 


pplied for Fretwork, Car- 
m@ving, Picture “ Framing, 
Brass, Leather, and Burnt 
woodwork. Catalogue with 
L000 Lilustratiovs, free for 
6d. 


HARGER BROS., 
SETTLE, YORKS, 


(Kindly mention this paper 
when ordering. ) 


as 


All Materials and Tools 
PLAYHOUSE YARD, 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 


YOUR MANNERS MAY BE 
YOUR FORTUNE. 


Social Etiquette Guide, How to. Dance, Dress, 
Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. Also 
Everybody's Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book. True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history. 8 stamps. 


T..W. HARRISON, 
35, HOLYWELL-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Ga YOU can geta very Handsome Nickel 
Silver PEN AND PENCIL 
Case with your NAME and AD- 
DRESS in Rubber, complete for 
9d Also a solid NICKEL 
SILVER WATCH CASE, 
with NAME and ADDRESS 
or MONOGRAM, for Is. sent 
to any address in the United King- 
dom, post free for 2d, extra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or Money 
Returned. Agents Wanted 
everywhere tor quick-selling 
novelties at large profit. 
at THE BRITISH RUBBER STAMP 
CO., 74 and 75, Fore Street, 

~ London, F.C. 


HEALTH & BEAUTY, 


Their Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 
A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
BUST, TALLER STATURE, &c., &e., 
Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamps 


In consequence of the mild season, we have still in stock 
Over 250,000 DRESS LENGTHS of our famous Cloths 
which, in order to-effect a rapid clearance we have reduced 
to less than Manufacturers’ Cost Price. 100 lovely new 
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@j THE POOKET MEDICAL 
p ADVISER. 
Yor the Self-Treatment of Ner- 
fvons and Functional Ailments, 
nduced by Overwork, Worry, 
} Hixcesses, and other enervating 
For Bilious and Nervviis Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 
Sensations, etc. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This 
is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 
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We 


WITHOUT RISK. 


Send us your address and we will send you post 
free our pamphlet, in which we reeommend nn- 
disputably good, sound, and perfectly safe invest- 
ments free from all risks, and possessing chances 
of acquiring an enormous fortune, such as no one 
would ever expect to acquire in any other way. 
There is no speculation either on the Stock Ex- 
change, on the Turf, or in Business, which holds 
out anything approaching the same possibilities 
of making a large tortun+ with so trifling an in- 
vestment. To any person who desires to con- 
siderably increase his capital, without incurring 
the risks invariably attending ordinary Stock Ex- 
change or Turf speculations—whichin ninety cases 
out of a hundred end disastrously to those who 
once venture to embark in them—we can recom- 


H influences, and their Associate: 

Evils. 

BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 

MENT. 

“A boon to all desiring ‘self-cure’ 
without recourse to physic or the 
family doctor,”—-Medical Review, 

A country parson writes thus: 
“Your Guide has cured myself an 
wany parishioners.” 

Post free, with sketches and details 
for self-cure (under oover) 6 stamps, 
From J. WILLIAMS, Medical 
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mend nothing safer or possessing the same poszi- * aah 
bilities of baquieene Ent wealth, Tava tenes they will be acknowledeed to be ue WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” x Perens: 
within the reach of all, Correspondence invited,j| BHECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete OO ee 


and prompt attention given to all inquiries. Even health. They promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a 


st tically inclined are invited t ] 7 : . . : * . : 
eu ee “aa ea dae Weak Stomach; Impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; IMPORTANT. 
they act like magic :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Org Strengthening the muscular System; This brochure gives intact ‘The Guaranteed Treatment ”’ 


The postage to Paris is 24d. for a letter, or 1d. for a post-§ rosrovine-the lonesl F . p ogee’ ‘ 
ae gee eh ey a bs s i e>lost Complexion ; bringiig back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSHRUD OF 
card, | Att ordinary Bd. postcard maybe used by affixing an} Hwa Tri the WHOUM PUYSIOAT, BNBRGY of the human franc. For throwin off fevers in hot climates they" are 


as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and other 
authorities, and protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 


additional 4d. stamp, specially renowned, These are © facts” admitted by thotisands, in ‘ll classes of society, and one of the best! Patent, of dates 1857 nnd 1872, 
Euarantees.to the Nervous and Debilitated is that Beccham’s Pulls have the Largest Sale of any Patent Diedicine in the Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL AND CO., World. Full directions with each box. _ In boxes, 944,. 1s, Ld., and 2s, 9d. each. + Ailments, and thus avoid doctors’ fees and objectionable 


‘ 8 Se "i i dicine.— Gazette, 
Place de la Bourse, PARIS. mopared. Gale ey, Sree he tte ae ce ee England. | medicine — Gari. orca, ADVISER, 


All Advertisements for ‘Spore Moments ' must beent to J, 0, FRANOTS, 10, Fettor-lang, #,0, ;4ll other communications to ‘ Spare Moments’ Offioes, 12 & 18, Fetter-lane, 8.0, 
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WANTE 


| A Magistrate's Opinion, 


To the Editor of THe DAtty Posr. 

Strk,—On Thursday I had a smart 
touch of Influenza, and have achieved 
such a rapid cure that it may be of 
service to your readers to know the 
means used.’ On Thursday I was 
totally incapacitated, on Friday con- 
valescent, on Saturday quite well. 
Treatment each day—four dessert 
spoonfuls of Cod-Liver Oil, one after 
each meal; four teacups full of 
BOVRIL midway between meals, and 
last thing at night. I believe this 
will cure any one. 


Yours, &c., 


(Signed) GEORGE 8S. HAZLEHURST, 
J.P., Flintshire. 


The Grange, Rock Ferry. 


__ Printed and Published by the Proprietors, 
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D every man, woman, and child, who values 
? health, to test the efficacy of BOVRIL as 
a Preventive and Cure for Colds, Chills, Infiuenza, General 
Low Vitality, and the numerous ills peculiar to our variable 
climate. BOVRIL is the guaranteed product of prime ox beef, 
and contains 50 times more nourishment than ordinary meat 
extract, beef tea, or Bouillon, home-made or otherwise. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson 


WRITES :— 


“Tf a food can bse administered 


which, while nutritious in itself, is 


also stimulating, such an article can- 


not fail to prove of value in the course 
of the present epidemic. BOVRIL, 


in our opinion, is such a food. Its 


nutritious qualities are undoubted, 


whilst it also serves to stimulate the 


patient and to relieve the depression 


which is such a characteristic feature 


of the ailment. We recommend those 


of our readers who are so unfortunate 


as to be seized with the epidemic to _ 


GIVE BOVRIL A TRIAL,” — 


“ae 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Alexandre Dumas, the famous son of a famous © 
father, is, perhaps, the leading playwright of — 
France. He was born in Paris sixty-eight years ~ 
ago. 
His father, whose fame had long since been made 


ie ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEQP LE, iy capacity will have the most lasting results. 


ady Dufferin’s work in India will also cause 
her name to be long remembered as the friend of 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. | the native women. 
The subject of this sketch is perhaps the most| Male physicians are not permitted to attend 
distinguished man in the diplomatic service. The | native women in India; the consequence is that 
tact, firmness of character, and knowledge of affairs | terrible sufferings are endured. — : by ‘‘ Monte Christo ”’ and ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,” 
which must belong to the successful diplomatist | In 1885 the National Association for Supplying ! once offered him a thousand pounds a year if ho 
he possesses in a remarkable degree. His = would collaborate with him in the writing of 
appointment to the British Embassy in his novels, but Dumas /i/s preferred to make ~ 
Paris, in succession to the late Lord Lytton, : a namo for himself. ts 
is universally approved. Our relations The consequence is that to-day his novels — 
with France, though friendly, are extremely and plays haye made him the most popu- ~ 
delicate, and it was eminently desirable that lar literary man_in France. He is a very 
the very best man should be found to fill the early riser, being up at 6.30 in the summer, — 
place rendered vacant by Lord Lytton’s and a half-hour later in the winter. After” 
death. The Marquis of Dufferin undoubtedly dressing he goes to his study, where he 
was the best man. lights his own fire, reads his letters, receives — 

Born in 1826, the Marquis of Dufferin has, his friends, and works a little. He does not 
during a long life of public service, held some read the papers, for he generally hears the ~ 
of the highest posts in the HKmpire. He is news before it gets into the journals, His 
the son of the fourth Baron Dufferin, and first breakfast consists of a glass of cold milk; 
succeeded to his father’s title in 1841. He the second, which occurs at noon, is a yery 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. plain meal. After eating Dumas works until ~ 

During the terrible potato famine in Ire- about four, when he goes out for a pro- — 
land in 1846, Lord Dufferin, then an under- menade. He walks rapidly, with head erect, — 
graduate at Oxford, visited with a friend rolling his shoulders a little, He dines at — 
the afflicted districts, and on his return pub- seven, and goes to bed between ten and eleven. 
lished a useful narrative of his journey. The playwright is a light eater, but a heayy ~ 

For some years, as a young man, he was sleeper, and needs eight or nine hours of 
lord-in-waiting to the Queen. repose. He enjoys exercise, and plays bil- — 

In 1855 hoe was attached to the diplomatic liards with this in view. As a proof of his — 
mission undertaken by Lord John Russell orderliness, it may be mentioned that hisinti- 
to Vienna, and even then his genius began mate friends often find him in his shirt sleeves, 
to show itself. feather duster in hand, cleaning his study. 
_ * In 1860 “ah brome sent ae to the ie 
East as British Commissioner in Syria, to os 
inquire into the massacre of the Christians LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 

** Lord Charlie,” the most popular man in 


there. For his services on this occasion, ) 
which were more valuable than the outside the British Fleet, was born in 1856. He is ~ 
the second son of the Rey. John Beresford, 


public had any idea of, he was nominated 
fourth Marquis of Waterford and entered the 


Navy when only thirteen years of age. He — 
was appointed lieutenant in 1868, and com- 


Tn 1864 he was appointed Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India. Two years later he 


held for a short period the office of Under- as Bis j E: mander in 1875, in which year he went with 
Secretary for War. THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, the Prince of Wales to India. s 
From 1867 to 1872 he was Chancellor of ir Lapa Ri Boks ahd: Bheokard Cleats Lord Charles has smelt powder. Hecom- 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and was then UG een Sa ei el ee manded the Condor at the bombardment of 
made Governor-General of Oanada. His Alexandria. His conduct on that occasion was — 


work in Canada was of the greatest value to the | Medical Aid to the Women of India was founded, | officially described as brilliant, and the Admiral’s ship — 
_ Empire. d and its great success is mainly due to the efforts | signalled: ‘‘ Well done, Condor.” Lord Charles was _ 
In 1879 he became the British Ambassador at | of Lady Dufferin. promoted to the rank of captain for these services. — 
‘St. Petersburg. Three years later, in 1882, he was Lord Dufferin, in 1888, resigned his position as | In 1884 he served under Lord Wolseley in the Nile 
sent to Constantinople to look after our interests, | Viceroy, after a four years’ reign of incalculable | Expedition, and again distinguished himself. Z 
when our relations with the Porte, with regard to | value to the Empire. From 1874 to 1880 his lordship was a member of — 
the occupation of Egypt, were delicate indeed. In 1889 he was created a marquis, and appointed | the House of Commons, and was immensely — 
In October of the same year he went to Cairo | Ambassador at Rome. He now leaves Rome to popular on both sites of the House. He was 
to assume control of the whole of our affairs in | accept the prize of the diplomatic service—the em- | again elected in 1885 and 1886. In 1889 he was © 
Egypt and to settle our difficulties, bassy at Paris. We shall bo surprised if he does | appointed to the commnand of the Undaunted for 
In 1884 he succeeded Lord Ripon as the Viceroy | not before long win the confidence of our sensitive | service in the Mediterranean, and he is still away 
of India ; and perhaps the work he performed in | neighbours across the Channel. on this service. Asis 
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Little Haty, 


I. 


T was early morning. : 
“Tg this the way to Maidstone?” 
inquired @ little girl. : 
“ Yes,” roughly replied a brown- 
faced countryman, and passed on. 
It was afternoon. The child was 
somewhat fragile in her appearance, 
Her bonnet was of broken straw, 
her shoes were much torn; the sun 
played hotly on her forehead. She walked on and 
on an hour longer. f betty 
“Ts this the way to Maidstone, sir?” — 
“Yes, little girl; but what are you going there 
rT P ” 


The child trudged on, her lip quivering, but not 
deigning to answer the pleasant-faced old man who 
bat stopped the jogging of his horse to note her 
hurried manner, and who liked that little face, 
anxious and sad as its expression was. 

The dew was falling ; Katy had almost fallen too. 
A rough stone by the way, imbedded in moss, 
which bora the inscription “‘ one mile to Malling, 
relieved her tired little frame. Sho looked so weird 
and aged, sitting there, her tangled hair falling on 
the hands that wore clasped over her face! By 
the shaking of her frame the tears were coming, 
too, and she was bravely trying to hold them hack. 

“What!—what is this dear little girl doing 
here ?” ; 

The exclamation came from apair of eager young 
lips. : 

« A curiosity, I declare!” exclaimed a harsher 
yoice; and Katy, looking up suddenly, cowered 
away from the sight of the pretty young girl and 
her agreeable-looking companion. ; he 

‘““Whatever are you doing here, little girl? 
asked Nell Maywood, moving a little nearer to- 
wards the frightened child. y 

«Going to Maidstone,” said Katy, in a scared 
way- Wwe : 

Dia you eyer, George! this child is going to 
Maidstone; why, it’s nearly ten miles off. Child, 
did you know it was so far off P” 

Katy shook her eas and wiped away the hot 
and heavy tears one by cno. 

ss Why, yes, you roe little goose! What are 
you going to Maidstone for? Have you had your 
supper ?”’ 

Katy shook her head. 

‘Haye you had your dinner? ” 

Again the sad child shook her head. : 

‘Nor breakfast? Why, George, the poor little 
thing must be almost starved!” ate: 

“T should think so, ‘‘ mechanically replied her 
brother, just recovering from a yawn, and showing 
signs of sympathy. : 

‘‘Took here; what’s your name f” 

Katy.” 

“Well, Katy, you must come up to the house, 
and get something to eat. Going to Maidstone on 
foot! dear mo, how ridiculous! Follow me, Katy, 
and we'll take care of you to-night, somehow, and 
see about your going to Maidetone to-morrow.” 

Katy followed. What a glorious vision burst 
upon her yiew E 

Thoy walked up a wide ayenue. Elms and oaks 
threw their pleasant branches on each sido; here 
and there a flower bush might be seen ; yines grow 
around the noble pillars, twisting up, up to the 
glittering windows. 

“Susan, give thia poor child a good supper; she 
is hungry, and tired, too, imagine. After that, I 
will gee what can bo done for her.” 

Susan wore a mild face. Sho looked pleasantly 
down at the poor, tired little one, and taking her 
hand, which trembled now, led her into the 
kitchen. } ; 

Meanwhilo, her story, or that brief part of it which 
we know, was being told in thedrawing-room. The 
sylpb-like figura in white, lounging gracefully in 
the inidst of delicuts cuchicns, actompanied her 
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narrative with expressive gestures, and now and 
then a little laugh. 

“‘T should like to know what sho is going to 
Maidstone for!’ she said, leaning languidly back. 
‘Wo must get her up something to wear—a bonnet, 
a pair of shoes; and, then, maybe, we can manage 
to haye her carried some part of the way, if her 
errand is of any importance. Oh! such an odd- 
looking little thing!” 

‘‘ Who is that, my daughter?” 

‘Oh, papa, you ate come home; why, 1 was 
talking about a mite of a child; she can’t’be more 
than ten, if that. I saw her out here sitting ona 
mile-stone the most forlorn object, She says she 
is going to Maidstone.” 

“TI met her on my way,’ said the pleasant- 
faced old man. ‘‘Sho asked me about it, and I 
would have stopped her, but she trudged on. 
Where is sho? It was noon when I saw her.” 

‘Tn the kitchen, papa. Susan is taking good 
care of her, I expect, and, when she has had a 
hearty supper, we will talk with her.” 

A gay trio of young girls came in.- The needle- 
work was laid aside; the gas burned brightly; and 
music and mirth banished all thoughts of care. 
Suddenly, Nell Maywood remembered the little odd 
figure, and clapping her hands, cried, ‘‘Oh, Pye 
something to show you, girls!” and disappeared. 

Susan was picking gooseberries near the pantry 
in the kitchen. 

‘‘Where is the child, Susy?” asked Nell 
Maywood. 

‘On the doorstep, miss,” Susan replied, picking 
away. 

‘Why, no, Sugan, there’s nobody here; nobody 
to be seen.” 

‘‘Yos, miss.” Susan placed her pan down, held 
her apron up to catch the stems of the berries, and 
walked deliberately to the coor. 

“‘Why, she sat here some time after supper. I 
turned, and came in; she was sitting there, looking 
up—up at the stars, [expect. I thought she wasa 
mighty quiet child; but she’s deep, deep, Miss 
Nelly; she’s gone! Let mo see, there ain't any 
silver about—I should be afeard she’d took some- 
thing; they’re mighty artful,”’ 

‘Why, didn’t you tell her she might stay all 
night?”’ Nell Maywood was peeping here and 
there, to spy Katy, if possible. 

‘‘Yes, Miss Nell; and told her what a good bed 
therejwas over the woodshed ; but she looked strange 
c ot them large eyes of hers, and never seemed to 

ear.” 

‘The poor child is in trouble,” said Nell, quite 
sorrowful that she could not further relieve her 
necessities, ‘‘ I’d haye given her something to wear, 
and we could haye sent her to Maidstone; but, 
perhaps she will come back again; if so, will you 
send her to me?” 

‘‘ Tf she do, I will, miss,” answered Susan; going 
at the goossberries again. 

But little Katy did not come back. She had 
been watching her opportunity to get off, and had 
already been gone sometiine. She slept in an open 
field—ecrawled into some hay. She would haye 
walked all night, if sho had darad, but she was 
afraid of the darkness. 
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“‘Mr. Warden, there’s a queer case over at iny 
house.” saida bluft-looking fellow, meeting one of 
the officers of Maidstone Gaol. ‘‘ We found her 
last night in soms out-of-the-way place, and nothing 
would do but my wife must take her in. We cant 
find out her name, except that it is Katy, and J 
think she wants to see somebody in the prison. But 
we can’t get anything out of her—whers she came 
from, or anything about it.” 

‘Bring her over here,” said Mr. Warden. ‘* My 
wife wants a little girl to help with the house- 
work; maybe she’s just the one that will sutt.” 
So Katy stood, trembling more than ever, in a few 
moments, in the presence of Mr. Warden. Katy 
was a pretty child. Her large blue eyes wore an 
expression of intense melancholy; her hair had 
been nicely combed and curled, and some one had 
put » good pair of shoes on her feet — - : 


“Well, my little girl,” said Mr. Warden, 
kindly, for he was prepossessed in her fayour, 
‘‘where haye you come irom?” Te 

‘* London!” said the child, faintly. Se) as 
The men looked at eachotherincredulously. 
“Do you mean to say that you have acne fos 
Maidstone fgom London on foot?” —  _ Ser 
‘‘Yos, sir,” said the child, frightened at his 

manner, which had in it something of severity, 
‘And what have you come for pn i Oe 
“To goo my father!” the child burst forth with 

one great sob, and for a moment her little frame 

was shaken with a tempest of feeling. 


iio ee 


‘“‘ And who is your father?” asked Mr, Warden, ase 


kindly. uy 
“He is Mr, Lloyd,’’ said the child, as soon ag sho 

could speak for her rushing sobs. ; 

Mr. Warden looked at the gaoler. : a, 

“Lloyd! Thero are three Lloyds here—Jim, 

Bondy, and Dick,” said the gaoler. j 
‘‘They may not be their proper names,” re- - 

sponded Mr. Warden. : 


‘‘ Jest so,” said the gaoler, ‘‘but I can try 7em 


all. Little one, was your father’s name Jim?” 5 a a 


The child nodded hor head, or they thought she 
did; shewas all conyulsed by the reaction brought 
on by the termination of her journey. 

“Tf it’s Jim, he’s a bad one,” said tho gaoler, in 
a low yoice; “he’s in irons this morning for 
*tempting to break gaol; he don’t deserve a little 
gal as looks like that one, the villain! Come, 
child, Pll go and find your father.” ; 

He took Katy’s shaking hand; with the othor 
she dashed the tears away as fast as they fell. 


It frightened her almost into calmness to see 


the - ponderous door to which the gaoler 
applied the great key; and the stillness of the long 
stone passages, the dimnezs thrown over all, the 
constant succession of bars and bleak black walls 
were terrible to a sensitive mind like hers. How 
the heavy tread of the gaoler, and the tread of 
Mr. Warden behind him, echoed through the 
gloom and the space! It was, in truth, a great 
tomb through which they moyed—a tomb in which 
were coffined living hearts, whose throb could © 
almost be heard in the awful stillness. On, on 
they went, now through this massive door, now 
through that passage-way. Hverything spoke of 
crime, of fierce passions subdued and held in stern ~ 
control. 

Then they turned, and went upstairs, the gaoler 
holding the scared child close to his side with a 
tender clasp, Mr. Warden following. Another 
tramp, and at last they came to a standstill. The 
gaoler rapped at a cell door. Slowly the figure of 
a man with a harsh, hair-covered face appeared. 

‘‘ Here's. your little girl coms to see you,” said 
the gaoler.” 

‘Tittle girl! hem! you’re green,” said the man, 
in gruff accents; ‘“‘Pve got no little girl, or you 
wouldn’t catch me here.” 

‘‘Father!” said the childish yoice. It sounded 
go sweet, so childish, in that terrible prison. But, | 
as the scowling face came closer to the bars, tho 
child hid her head quickly in the gacler’s arm, halé- 
sobbing ; it wasn’t him. ‘ : 

“‘We'll try the next ove.” He walked further 
on, and spoke more pipesenily this time. ‘‘ Well, | 
Bout hero is little Katy ; don’t you want to see | 
her ?’ 


? 

** Little Katy-———” there was a long pause. ‘T 
had a Katy once—not a little Katy; I broke 
her heart—God pity me! Go on, it can’t be for 
m6,” 4 - 

Again the sweet voice vanz out “ Father!” The 
prisousr came up close to the bars; a youthful face 
framed with light wavy hait—a face in which the 
blue eyes looked innocent—a face that it seemed a 
sin to couple with a foul deed—gazs4 out. Tt saw 
tho child's earnest, pleading, tearful eyes. A dark 
expression rolled hke a wave across his brow; a © 
groan came up from his bosom; and, with a low 
moan,-he staggered against his bed, cryi g, “Tako 
her away; I can’t stand the sight of anything pure 
like that.” u Eo See 

Katy had hidden her face a secon 
feebly cried, ‘ Ttisn’t him;” ao they 
third esl, pie a eka 
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ran ‘Jim, here’s a little girl—little Katy, your 

 daughter—wants to see you.” 

A stupid ‘‘ What?” came from the, bed; the 
man had probably just awakened. 

‘Your little daughter!” 

There was a sound of rattling irons that made 
the child shiver. Dimly appeared the face and 
outlines of a well-made man, the countenance 
handsome, but evil. He seemed not to comprehend; 
but, as fast as his chains would permit him, he 
came forward and looked out at the anxious face 
below. It was almost too much for the child. 
With a loud, convulsive cry she exclaimed : 

_ ‘Wather ! father!” and fell nearly senseless against 
the gaoler. 
- Katy!” exclaimed the man, and there was a 
nervous twitching about the muscles of the mouth. 
‘“What in Heaven’s name has brought her here?” 

The gaolor was calling the child to consciousness. 

“Shall we let her come in the cell?” asked 
Mr. Warden. 

Jim was dashing his hand across his face. A 
smothered ‘‘ Yes” issued from his lips. They 
opened the ponderous door, and put the child 
within. Her arms were outstretched, his were 
wide open, and they camo together with a clanking 
squad era about the form of that poor little 

child. : 

.‘*O, father!” ‘‘Oh, Katy, Katy!” and then 
there was a quiet crying. By-and-by the man 
lifted the little head whose glossy curls were fall- 
ing on his shoulders—and oh! what a sharp rattle 
of the chains smote on the ear—and looked in her 
face. After a moment's irresolution he kissed her, 

a then his head fell under her earnest, loving 

~ look. 
“Katy, what made you come? ” 

“T wanted to see you, father;” 
was on his shoulder again. 

‘“How did you come, Katy? Never mind 

_ the noise, they are locking up; they will be here 
again, and let you out; howdid you come, Katy?” 

‘*T walked here.” 

* From London, child?” 

“ Yes, father!” 

_. There was no sound, saye that of the chains, as 
he strained her closer to his hosom. 

“ And how did you leaye—her—Katy—your 
mother P” 

The question was fearfully asked, but not re- 
sponded to. He gazed eagerly into the child’s face; 
her little lip was quivering. 

‘Katy, tell me quick ! ”’ 

“* Sho died, father!” a 

A groan, a terrible groan, followed. The con- 
vict’s head fell in the lap of his child, and he wept 
with strong cries. The gaoler and the governor 

_ said that they never saw a sight so woful. And 
the child tried to comfort him, till his strongth 
seomed to be gone, and his sobs were like gasps. 

_“ Oh! Katy, when did she die? Ob! my poor 
_ May—my poor girl!” ; 
_. “Kyer so long ago, I think—eyer so many 
weeks,” replied the child; ‘‘but sho told me to 
come and see you, and comfort you.” 

ae God, this is hard. She always forgave 
e me oe ; 

**She told me to pray for you, too; she told me 
to ask you, would you be zeal good after you come 
out, and meet her in heaven ?”’ 

“In heaven? Jin heaven!” groaned the man, 
giving way again to his agony. The child was 
angel-guided, Her soft touch was better for his 
soul’s good than the stripes and the chains. He 
‘had been hardened; her little love had melted 
down the ademant—had found the locked-up good 
of his nature, and she had sent her sweet smiles 
through its prison door. Long Re sat there, his 
head in tho Jap of hia beautiful, quiet child. 
None dared disturb him. Gaoler and goyernor 
walked to and fro. 

“Father, when 


”? 
. 


and the head 


you como out I'll take caro of 


He lifted his head; his eyes, red with weeping, 

were fastened on her face. , 

“Mother said I might.’ 

‘<God’s blessings on you, my angel-child; you 
Saye your wiserable fataen! at oe ee 


rp 


| added, going to the cell. 
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1 will save you, father.” Re 

_ The governor cleared his throat; the gaoler spoke 

roughly to one of the prisoners—it was to hide 

his emotion. ‘‘You had better come now,” he 
‘Katy, you must go; will you come again, 

my child? ”’ 

“Can't I stay P” 

“No, my dear; but you shall come to see me 
again.” 

They took her gently from the dark cell; she 
sobbed very quietly. In Mr. Warden’s room stood 
a pleasant-faced old man. f 

“I have come after that little girl,” he said, 
‘She must go home with me; I'll take good care 
of her. I’ve heard her story, and when her father 
comes out, if he’s a mind to behave himself, 
T’ll give him plenty to do. Besides that, Pll bring 
her up once a week to see him. What say, little 
one, will you go with me?” and good Mr. May- 
wood stroked her hair, as he said, pityingly, ‘‘ Poor 
child! poor child!” 

* 


* * * * 


Reader, ten miles from Maidstone there is a little 
cottage occupied by a labouring man and his one 
daughter. Little Katy is fulfilling the commands 
of her dying mother. She is taking care of her 
father, and he, thank God! is taking care of him- 
self! Men respect him, and God has forgiven 
him. 

a a eh - 


TOMMY’S LETTER. 


It was Christmas time, and Tommy’s father, to 
punish him, said he would send word to Santa 
Olaus not to bring him anything. 

The small boy was rather broken up for awhile, 
but presently he was seen hard at work writing 
what looked like a letter. 

‘What are you doing ?”’ his father asked. 

“‘T’m writing to Santa Olaus, papa.” 

“Tt isn’t any use. I’ve told him not to bring 
you anything.” 

Then Tommy brought over his letter: ‘‘Deer 
Santy Clas—You neédn’t bring anythink to meo 
this time. I ay bina verry badd boy. But pleas 
bring mi good papa a box of cigars, and a wooly 
horse withe a long tale, an a drumm, an a orne, 
ana waggin, an a big box of chocklatts, an any- 
ane d else you can think oy.—Papa’s bad boy, 

OMMY.” 

——_—_——e___ 


‘Bitten by an alleged mad dog” is the mild 
way in which it is put in some papers, to avoid 
hurting the dog’s feelings should he merely be 
labouring under a temporary aberration. 


:0:-—— 
Depositor, to manager of country bank: ‘‘Is the 
cashier in P” 
Manager: ‘* No, he has gono away.” 
Depositor: ‘*Ah! gone for a rest, I suppose?” 
Manager (sadly) ‘‘: ‘“ N-o; I fancy it’s to avoid 
arrest!” 
——0:-— 
Harp on Hr. 


Harry: ‘‘But are you sure, Madeline, that 
there are not times when you regret our engage- 
ment ?P”’ 

Madeline: ‘‘ Hayen’t I had proposals from many 
mon—handsome, honourable, cultivated, delightful 
ae eae yet”’ (tenderly) ‘‘didn’t I choose you, 

ear Pp” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best-story, originel or 
selected, If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated, Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful. ° 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must r-ach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Lon ion, 
H.0., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes mazked 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the fol ow- 

‘ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 


Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions, 
We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS,, 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with tha 348., 
wa will do or best to return samo if rejected, 


THE LAST STRAW. 


The omnibus is in progress, when the following — 
dialogue takes place : : 

Passenger : ‘‘ Stop at number three hundred and — 
thirty-four.” 

Conductor: “All right, sir! (omnibus pulls up — 
in the middle of a dirty road). Here you are, sir, 
three hundred and thirty-four !” : 

Passenger: ‘‘ Drive a little closer to the pave- — 
ment.” 3 

Conductor : ‘‘ Certainly, sir! (To the driver, but 
in a yoice loud enough to be heard by everyone in- © 
side.) You must pull up werry close to the kerb, — 
Bill, as the gentleman cleans his own boots!” 


—_—_—_—__—_$______. 


HE KNEW THE SIGNS, 


When Mr. Spooner went home the other evening ~ 
the door unexpectedly flew open while he was ~ 
fumbling in his pocket for his latch-key, and 
Mrs. Spooner had her arms around his neck and ~ 
had given him a kiss on either cheek; then she ~ 
said cheerily : em 

“Let me help you off with your overcoat, dear. 
There, Pll hang it up; dear. Youll find your — 
slippers by your chair, and I'll put your shoes 
away. Did you have a good day in the city, dear? 
You look tired. Poor, dear, old boy! There 
never was a woman who had a dearer husband 
than my dear old George. Sitdown,dear. There, 
there, darling, I'll get the evening paper for you. ~ 
You just sit still and rest while I tell you what 
a naughty little wife I’ve been to-day, for oh! © 
George, I got the loveliest bonnet for only three 
guineas, and—and—you won't mind, will you, dear! — 
I know you won’t. ‘That’s a darling! It’s so © 
lovely! ll run up and get it, and show itto you © 
before tea!” es 

‘‘Humph !” growled George, like the wretch he — 
was, ‘‘I knew there was something of that sort — 
coming. I knew the signs!” : 


to 


THE DUTCHMAN’S INSURANCES. 


A certain Dutchman, owner of a small house, — 
had effected an insurance on it of £800, although — 
it had been built for much less. 

The house was burned down, and the Dutchman ~ 
then claimed the full amount for which it had been ~ 
ingured ; but-the officers of the company refused to ~ 
pay more than its actual value—about £600. He ~ 
expressed his dissatisfaction in powerful broken ~ 
English, interlarding his remarks with somechoice, — 
Teutonic language. i 
“Tf you wish it,” said the agent of the insu- 
rance company, ‘‘ we will build you a house—larger — 
and better than the one burned down, as we are — 
positive it can be done for even less than £600.” 

To this proposition the Dutchman objected, and ~ 
at last was compelled to take six hundred pounds. — 
Some weeks after he received the money he was © 
called upon by the same agent, who wanted him to ~ 
take out a policy of life insurance on himself or his — 
wife. 5 
“Tf you insure your wife for two thousand — 
pounds,” the agent said, ‘‘and she should die, you © 
will have the sum to solace your heart.” : 
‘«Donuor and blitzon!” exclaimed the Dutch- 
man, ‘ you’surance fellows ish all fiefs. If I = 
insure my vile, and my vifo dies, and ifL goes to de — 
office to get my two tousand pound, do I gets all 
de money? No, not quite. You will say fo me: 
‘She vas not vorth two tousand pound, she yas 
yorth about six pound. If you don’t like de six 
pound, ve vill give you a bigger and better vife]’” 


a5 ee 


‘Don’t you like to hear someone singing on the ~ 
water, far away ?” she asked. k oe 
‘* Yes,” he murmured—“ far away.” 


x 


——:0:—— 
Good Old Lady (to tramp at the door): “ Are 


you a pious man fF” 
Tramp: ‘‘I think so, mum; I love pie,’ . 
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Queries and Replies Page. 


WINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Commencing Deceaiber 12th and terminating March 5th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 


queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
- the inforn;ation is obtaimed must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


652. How many boys are there in tho training 
ships belonging to this country ? 

653. What superstitions are there prevalent in 
this country relating to bees ? 

654, Which European country has the largest 
army in proportion to its population ? 


655. In which part of London is land mest 
valuable ? 

656. Who were the original ‘‘ Fenians” ? 

657. What was the origin of the nursery rhyme, 


“ Tittle Jack Horner ”’ ? 
658. Which is the oldest vessel afloat belong- 
ing to the British Navy? 


659. Whence arose the fashion of using black- 
bordered note-paper in times of mourning ? 
30: 
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603.—THE GREATEST GAMBLER OF THE CENTURY, 


M. Garcia, who was called the Prince of 
Gamblers, and who afterwards became a Trappist 
monk, may be said to have been the greatest 
gambler of the century. Homburg, then the most 
fashionable of foreign gambling resorts, changed 
its rules in his honour, raising the limits of the 
stakes from 12,000 francs to 60,000 francs. Ina 
few days Garcia won from the bank two million 
francs. Until then it was a rare thing for a bank 
to break, and quite phenomenal if such occurred 
once ina single year. Three days successively M. 
Garcia broke the bank at Homburg. tho richest 
and most solid in all Germany. These rapid 
triumphs caused great consternation. He was 
equally successful on other occasions, and 
at other gambling places, including the Kursaal 
at Wiesbaden, breaking the banks time after time, 
and winning immense sums. Defeat overtook him 
at Baden, where, his luck forsaking him, he lost all. 
He then entered the monastery of the Trappist or 
Silent monks, where, by a life of great austerity, he 
sought to atone for the excesses of his earlier days. 
Amongst the great and reckless gamblers of this 
country may be mentioned the Marquis of Hastings 
(the greatest of English gamblers of this century), 
the Duke of Queensberry, and, in later and more 
recent days, Mr. Benzon, who squandered a quarter 
of a million sterling in the course of two or three 
years, and then wrote a book professing to explain 
how he had managed it. 
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612.—THE LONGEST SLEEPS ON RECORD, 

It has been said that Epunenides, the poet and 
prophet of Orete, slept for the long period of fifty- 
seven years; but then if Paul has said that the 
Cretans are liars, not much faith ought to be 
placed in Cretan authority. Keeping to com- 
paratively recent times, however, several cases of 
extraordinarily prolonged sleep are on record, which 
can be said to have borne the test of inquiry by 
men of science and education. The most remark- 
able of these was the casa of a four years’ sleep at 
Thanelles, a French town, by a young woman, 
twenty-five years of age, which lasted’ from May, 
1883, to 1887, During that time she was examined 
by physicians and specialists, who vouched for the 
case being a genuine one. Marguerite Bogenyal, 
of Origny, algo in France, went to slesp in 1883, 
and so continued for upwards of three years, A 
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Russian sailor, while in the Walton Work- 
house, near Liverpool, slept for over a year, 
from July, 1886, till August, 1887. In all 
these cases liquid food, such as milk, beef 
tea, &c., was administered. According to the 
American papers a farmer named Herman Harens, 
at Utica, went to sleep in 1877, and so continued 
for three years, when he awoke, but only for two or 
three days, when he again fell into a slumber; 
these alternate lengthy sleeps and wakings for 
short periods of a few days together continued for 
over twelve years, and was expected to do so until 
it ended by his passing away indeath. Cases ofa 
few weeks’ sleep have not been uncommon. An 
American lady in 1886 fell into a cataleptic trance 
which lasted seventy days. The case of Elizabeth 
Owen, mentioned in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’? of 1756, was a remarkable one. Fora 
period of ten years she never slept less than seven- 
teen out of every twenty-four hours. Another 
curious case was that of Elizabeth Perkins, who 
lived at Morley St. Peter, in Norfolk, and for some 
time only awoke for one day in eyery seven. 
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613,—NO FEMALE DECTECTIVES AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


It has been said, and it has been believed, that 
women are employed at Scotland Yard. The num- 
ber employed has eyen been given. There is no 
foundation, however, for such a statement, for 
according to the best authority no female detectives 
aro regularly employed. Occasionally the polics 
authorities will utilise the services of women for 
some special work in hand, as, for instance, when a 
publican has suspicions of the honesty of an 
assistant. In such a case a quietly-dressed female 
will drop into the private bar, as if anxious 
to escape observation, call for a glass of 
wine, and tender a sovereign in payment. That 
sovereign, being a marked one, will, if not found in 
the till, lead to the detection of the offender if there 
is any peculation of the moneys of the employer. 
There are some female police employed by the Home 
Office to do away with the necessity for women con- 
victs released on ticket-of-leave to report themselves 
once a month at the police-stations of theirrespective 
districts, causing great injustice, and too frequently 
preventing them from gaining a living honestly 
and respectably. Heme le, or lady detectives, some 
of them most highly educated women, have 
graduated at Newnham and other colleges. These 
are most frequently engaged by Private Inquiry 
Offices, which are often carried on by retired 
members of the detective force. Lady detectives 
assume all sorts of disguises, and take positions as 
barmaids, as waitresses in fashionable hotels, 
ladies’ maids, and even charwomen. Nothing 
comes amiss if it is likely to aid in their work, and 
they have to rough it at times both as to food and 
apparel. There are, of course, numerous female 
seachers throughout the country in the various 
police offices, but their duties do not extend to the 
detecticn.of crime. One must go to the Continent 
for the female spy or detective, especially to Paris 
and St. Petersburg, where they are in regular em- 
ployment. 

:0: 
'614,—UNDISCOVERED MURDERERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The judicial statistics for the ten years ending in 
1888 showed that out of the 1,766 murders com- 
mitted during that time in England and Wales, 
there was in 62 per cent. of the cases no trace 
whatever of the criminal. Six hundred and 
seventy-two persons (38 per cent.) were put upon 
their trial, of whom 231 (15 per cent.) were 
acquitted ; 142 (8 per cent.) were found to be in- 
sane; and 299 (a little over 17 per cent ) were 
found guilty and sentenced to death, while only in 
154 cases, or a little more than 9 per cent., were the 
murderers actually executed. Although cases of 
infanticide are included in the above totals, which 
in the statistics of some foreign countries thoy 
are not, yet there are only 711. murders out 
of eyery million deaths in England and 


Wales: in Ireland the total per million is 883; in 
Spain, however, the number of murders out of 
every million deaths is 3,200, in Italy 3,024, tho 
United States 2.460, in Russia 970. In England 
and Wales during the period 1856-88, the maximum 
number of murders, as returned by coroners’ 


inquests, in any one year was 272 in 1866, and the © 


minimum 153 in 1879. During the same period 
the minimum number ofexecutions was 4in 1871, the 
maximum 23 in each of the years 1875 and 1877. 
According to the judicial statistics for 1890, the 
number of verdicts of wilful murder returned by 
coroners’ juries was 57, haying shown a steady 
decrease since 1886, when it was 86. There wero 
last year 24 convictions for murder, as against 20 
in the previous year. 
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615.—THE MOST FATAL EPIDEMIC OF THE GENTURY 


iN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


This was the cholera which visited this country 
in 1831-32, 1848-49, 1854, and 1864-65. These 
epidemics were most seyere at and in the neighbour- 
hood of the seaports of the kingdom, and the 
country suffered most largely in the years 1832 and 
1849, sanitation having made very little progress at 
those times. In 1832 no fewer than 53,000 deaths 
are supposed to have been directly due to cholera, 
while in 1849 a still larger number—55,000—fell 
victims to it. When cholera broke out in 1854, it 
caused 22,000 deaths, and during its visitation in 
1865 18,000 deaths are said to have resulted from 
it. The last visit of the epidemic of influenza, 
which is still in progress and has been more 
or less constantly present for between 
two and three years, to all appearance 
bids fair to rank as one of the most severe and 
fatal of the century. Itis much more widespread 
than the cholera, attacking hosts of people over the 
entire country almost simultaneously, and irre- 
spective of good or bad sanitary conditions. 
According to a report recently issued by the Local 
Government Beard, the total Metropolitan 
mortality for the four weeks ended January 25, 
1890, exceeded by 2,258 the average numbers 
registered in the corresponding weeks of the past 
ten years. f this excess 1,855 deaths were 
attributed to yarious diseases of the respiratory 
organs, which are prone to be affected by influenza. 
Influenza was first directly recognised as epidemic 
more than 300 years ago, and outbreaks cf it 
occurred in this country in 1833, 1837, and 1847, 
but none either so serious or so prolonged as the 
present visitation. 
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616.—THE LONGESTSPEECH EVER MADE IN THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS. 


The longest speech ever made in the House of 
Commons was that of the Right Hon. W. EH. 
Gladstone, when he introduced his Budget in 1853, 
and spoke for five hours and three-quarters. Mr. 
Gladstone speaks at the rate of 150 words per 
minute, and sometimes 180; at the former rate his 
speech must have contained 50,000 words. But a 
Maori member of the New Zealand Legislature 
spoke for eight hours on one occasion and seven- 
teen hours on another at an all-day and all-night 
sitting; a Mr. Martin, in the Winnipeg Parliament, 
for ten hours; and Mr. de Cosmos, in the British 
Columbia Assembly, by a twenty-six hours speech, 
talked out an annexation measure, and sayed the 
settlers an immense tract of land. A Roumanian 
Deputy, however, far outstripped all these by a 
thirty-seven hours speech in support of the im- 
peachment of John Bratiano, the ex-Minister. 
Gladstone’s long speech was also to some purpose, 
for the financial scheme which it expounded in- 


cluded the removal of the duty on 123 articles,and 


, 


a reduction of the duty on 133 others, and gaye a — 


total relief to the payers of taxes and customs of 
£5,384,000. dh 
10l--—— Lah yh 
Nors.—The Ninth Quarterly Competition closes 
with the Queriesjwhich appear this week. <5 
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q Daughter's Sacrifice ; 


OR, A TRAGIC WEDDING DAY. 


your lease of the farm 
And you want me to 


*«QuiTE right, Morrison ; 
expires next Christmas Day, 
renew it, eh?” 

CY OBer 

‘On the same terms?” 

‘It’s not worth more, sir. Times have been bad, 
season after season, and I’ve had a hard struggle to 
make ends mect anyway.” 

The two speakers were sitting in the office of Mr. 
Joshua Beadman, solicitor, of High Street, Dunderham, 
and one of the men was the lawyer himself—tall, thin, 
wiry, with a clean-shaven face, characteristic of powcr 
and determination, and with a shadow of cruelty lurk- 
ing about the corners of the firm, well-shaped mouth ; 
evidently a man not easily to be turned from his purpose 
whether for good or for evil. Morrison, on the other 
hand, though a typical English farmer, as regarded 
physical strength and burly health, had a face whose 
chief expression was one of querulous weakness, and 
there was a watery, bloodshot-look about his pale blue 
eyes, and a shakiness of the rough hands that clasped 
the big ash stick he carried which suggested the source 
of this weakness. ; ; 

The lawyer rose from his chair, and planting himself 
before the fire, looked down upon his visitor. 

‘Tt can’t be done,” he said, laconically. 

“Can't be done?” repeated Morrison. ‘Why, good 
God, Beadman, you will rnin me!” : 

«Tt might be done on one condition, and that is that 
you consent to my marrying your daughter Mary,” res- 
ponded Beadman, coolly, 

‘*Marry my daughter Mary ?” 

“Ves, It would be a most satisfactory arrangement. 
You would keep your farm, while I would introduce 
your daughter into good society and provide her with 
ample means and every comfort.” 

“You scoundrel ! Give my daughter to an old repro- 
bate like you! And—and—why she is engaged to your 
own son!” 

“‘Don’t be angry, Morrison. Just recollect that my 
son, Ralph, is only my clerk at present, and without 
my help would be a beggar and his wife would starve. 
Anyhow, what I have said is my final determination. 
Give me Mary, and all is settled; refuse, and out you 

o at Christmas—only a month hence. Then Ralph and 

ary may do as‘they please, and though he is my son 
Vl) cut him off without a farthing.” 

The old farmer sprang from his chair speechless with 


honest indignation ; but he grasped his stick firmly and 
raised it menacingly. “ 

‘It would be wiser not to strike me,” the old lawyer 
said, calmly. ‘‘Don’t be a fool, Morrison. Go home 
now, and let me have your answer to-morrow.” 

Without another word the farmer dropped his stick, 
turned upon his heel, and left the office. Two or three 
drinks at the White Horse before starting homeward, 

combined with the excitement, made him mad and reck- 
Jess, and he drove his black mare so furiously that she 
-at last became perfectly unmanageable and bolted. 


Mary, who, 


with a tall, handsome young fellow by her © 


side, was watching at the bend of the lane for her father’s 
return, turned faint with fear when she saw the runaway 
mare approaching. ‘‘ Ralph, Ralph,” she cried, '‘ Madcap 
has bolted ! Oh! poor dad; poor dad! He'll be thrown 
out and killed.” 

With a doggedness worthy of the old lawyer himself, 
Ralph waited his opportunity, then made a spring for- 
ward and caught Madcap by the bit; a short struggle 
between the man and the frightened animal, and then 
the latter was conauered and stood still and shivering ; 
but Ralph’s arm had received an ugly wrench which 
made him wince with pain when Morrison a little later 
on, after the mare had been stabled and they were within 
the house, seized his hand and tried to express his 
thanks. 


Sprang forward and caught Madcap by the bit.” 


‘*You have saved my life, my dear boy; there is a 
nasty drop in the road a little farther on which would 
probably have done for me. It would have put matters 
straight if it had though,” he added, sadly. 

** Why, dad, what do you mean; why do you look so 
glum ?” 

‘* Never mind ; never mind,” he responded, and would 
give them no explanation. 

Ralph, however, understood only too clearly when, the 
next morning, he read the following letter fromMary :— 

‘Good-bye, dear, dear Ralph, for ever. A terrible misfortune 
has come upon us, and you and I must suffer. Your father will 
send mine out to poverty next Christmas Day unless I consent 
on that day to become his wife. His wife! Yourmother! Oh! 
how wrong it seems. Believe me, darling, that except for what 
poor father has borne and sutfered for my sake in his hard 
struggle I could not consent to suchathing. But if father loses 
his farm he is absolutely penniless, while your father says he will 
turn you adrift if you marry me. How can I do otherwise then, 
but consent in order to save my two dear ones—my father and 
yourself—from ruin. I cannot say ‘Good-bye, dear Ralph,’ because 
I could not bear the pain of seeing your face again.—Yours, in 
sorrow, —Mary.” 

There was a stormy scene between father and son, but 
Ralph gained nothing; old Beadman was resolute in his 
cruelty. It ended in Ralph announcing that he would 
leave his home for ever. 

The first thing to do was to see Mary, but this was im- 
possible. The farmer was out when Ralph reached the 
farm, and Mary persistently refused him an interview. 
Hopeless, weary, angry, he turned away, and all his 
subsequent attempts to see her were unavailing. Mary 
never left the house, and saw no one, not even the man 
she was being forced to marry. 

**J will marry you,” she had written him, ‘‘ to save 
my father from the pain of leaving the house where my 
mother died, and which he loved so much, and to save 
him going out to want and distress in his old age, but 
I will not see you before Christmas Day, for until then 
the farm 7s owrs, and God may be merciful and send me 
release.” 

At home life was most unhappy. Mary could not hide 
her misery from the eyes of her father, who hourly 


_ blamed himself for accepting the sacrifice of her youth 


and beauty, yet had not enough strength of mind to 
refuse it. He drank heavier than ever, and Mary had 
at times almost a madman to deal with. No help came 
to her, and on Christmas Day she found she had to face 
the horrible future she had chosen. 

The morning was bright and frosty ; the ceremony was 
to take place early, before the service, and there were to 
be no guests, only an aunt of Mary’s, her father’s sister, 


Mrs, Carton, would be present. This lady had been 


staying at the farm thé last few days, and, although 


nothing had been explained to her, she could not fail to 


observe that this marriage was a source of distress to 
both her brother and niece. This morning—the wedding 
morning—when Mary appeared dressed for church in 
her usual sombre dark frock, with no touch of extra 
adornment, not even a flower, and with a face as white 
and hopeless as a marble cast of Niobe, Mrs, Carton 
called out in consternation, ‘‘Good heavens! Mary, 
my dear child, what— whatever is the matter with 
ou?” 

‘¢ Hush, aunt,’ Mary answered in a low monotonous 
voice, ‘* don’t speak to me or I—I shall break down.” 

‘But I must speak. You look as if you were going 
to a funeral. One would think you did not wish for 
this marriage.” 

‘‘ Wish for it! Oh, aunt, you don’t understand. I 
have prayed and prayed that this might not be, that 
I might die,” exclaimed Mary vehemently. ‘‘ Has not 
father told you the cause of it all?” 

‘*T know nothing, my dear girl; tell me all about it,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Carton sympathetically. 

When Mary had poured out the story of her troubles, 
her aunt was in dismay. 

‘* Why, Mary,” she exclaimed, ‘‘if I had but known! 
What a dear, little, suffering, unselfish thing you are. 
This must be stopped! You shall not sacrifice yourself 
for such a man. ‘‘ Dear child,” she added slowly, *‘do 
you not see this has done more harm than good. Your 
father is, I am certain, on the verge of delirium.” 

There was the sound of wheels upon the gravel, and 
Mary started up crying: ‘‘ There is the carriage, I must 

‘0 » 


‘© No,” cried Mrs. Carton. ‘“‘ James,” to the farmer who 
just then made his appearance, white and shaking, 
‘*you shall not permit this marriage to take place; you 
shall not, I say.” 

‘Tt’s all right, Susan,” Morrison answered, quietly, 
*‘don’t be alarmed. I have made arrangements, but 
Mary must come to the church anyway. Don’t be afraid ; 
all will come right, you will see. Come, Mary,” and 
with a strong arm there was no resisting, he dragged 
the now frightened girl from the house to the carriage. 
Thoroughly alarmed, Mrs. Carton followed, determined 
to do her best even yet to save her niece. 

The bright sun shone on the frost-tipped trees, upon 
the stretch of bare brown country to right and left, and 
upon the ancient church itself. A sunbeam slipping 
through the painted window alighted on the grey head 
of the expectant bridegroom at the altar steps. ; 

Morrison hurried his daughter up the aisle, placed her 
half fainting in position, the clergyman stepped forward 


“Joshua Beadman was seen to full down—dead,.” 


and opened his bock, but before he had uttered a word a 
pistol shot rang through the church, and Joshua Bead- 
man was seen to fall face downwards upon the altar 
steps—dead ! 5 

For a moment horror paralysed the few spectators in 
the church, then there was a rush on the part of the 
men present to seize the murderer, They saw it was 
Morrison, who held the smoking pistol in his hand, but 
he was too quick for them; the pistol was raised a 
second time ; another report, and the suicide’s body had 
fallen lifeless across that of his victim. 

What need to describe the scene of consternation and 
alarm. No service could be held that day in the desecrated 
building ; no bells pealed out their merry chimes. Sadly 
and solemnly the bodies were removed from the sight of 
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the gaping on-lookers. Ralph, who had come to witness 
the consummation of his despair, carried the senseless 
girl from the scene of horror. : 

For weeks she laid hovering between life and death, 
but at last, partly through the loving care of Mrs, Carton, 
who stayed with her, she slowly recovered, and before 
the end of the year of mourning became the wife of Ralph 
Beadman, who had stepped into his father’s practice, 
which he carried on with the same clear-headed judgment 
the elder Beadman had shown, but with a gentleness and 
consideration that won him the love and esteem of his 
clients. 
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LOVE-MAKING ON SENTRY-DUTY. 


In all conscience, it is tedious enough to stand 
sentry at a lonely powder magazine, but when you 
are hungry into the bargain it is positive torture. 
You will thus easily guess how Private Schneider 
felt when he saw approaching the figure of his 
sweetheart Hetty, a cook in a gentleman’s family, 
with a large basket on her arm. Discipline and 

recaution were thrown to the winds, and soon 
chneider was revelling in kisses and sausages. 

Suddenly he espied a2 few helmets glittering in 
the distance, and with a cry of terror, ‘‘The 

atrol,”’ he flung the tempting eatables into the 
asket just as the lieutenant hove in eight. 

Hetty stood petrified. What was to be dono? 
As Schneider took up his gun an idea flitted through 
his brain. 

“Quick, into the sentry-box !” he shouted to the 
cook, who allowed herself to be pushed in without 
offering any resistance. 

‘Well, what haye we here?” exclaimed the 
officer, as the sentry shouldered arms. 

‘A woman under arrest, Herr Lieutenant,” 
Schneider stolidly replied. 

** What has she been doing?” 

“She stopped three paces in front and then 
stared at me. I ordered her three times to go 
away. But as she wouldn’t budge I took her into 
custody.” 

“Hm! H’m! Come out there!” the officer 
called to the trembling cook. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
do as you were told and go away ?” 

‘Please, Herr Lieutenant,” stammered Hetty, 
who was beginning to take in the situation, ‘I—I 
—liked him so!” 

The officer bit his lips. 

“March! be off! and mind you look s:mewhere 
else for a sweetheart, but not at a guard post.” 


eee 
A lady had placed her easel in a field and sat 


down Py it, sketching from nature, when she was 
accosted by a boy with, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, is that 


' me you're drawing milking that cow in the pic- 


ture?” 

“Yes, my little man, but I didn’t know that you 
were looking.” 

“Cause, if it’s me,” continued the boy, unmind- 
ful of the artist’s confusion, ‘‘you’ye put me on 
the wrong side of the cow, and I'll get kicked.” 


——:0:—-— 

Mrs. Tiptop: ‘‘I am sorry you were not at my 
reception last evening.” 

i Mrs. Highup (coldly): ‘‘I received no inyita- 
ion.” 

. T. (with affected surprise): ‘Indeed! It 
must have miscarried. I had among my guests 
two foreign counts.” : 

Mrs. H.: ‘So that is where they were? I 
desired to engage them last evening to wait at 
table at our garden party supper, but the agent 
told me they were out.” 

——0: 

Cashier (to new account collector): ‘I thought 
you said you collected Howson’s account yesterday, 
inister ?” 

Collector : ‘‘ Ya—as, so I did.” 

** But he came in to-day, and wanted to pay it.” 

“Well, itis paid, I ought to know, you know, 
for—ah—I—ah—paid it myself.” 

‘You paid it yourself ?” 

“Ya-as, I got tired of going to see the beggah, 
and I paid it myself to saye the bother of going 
any maw, dontcherknow,” 
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THE VERY. LATEST FROM 
COLLEGE. 


PAYING AN UNDERGRAD’S DEBTS. 


Not many months ago an undergraduate was 
‘sent down” from his College under ignominious 
circumstances, and left Alma Mater deeply in 
debt. He wasa young man of gocd family, and 
his father had repeatedly paid large sums of money 
in discharge cf habilities to University tradesmen, 
who had been warned—though ineffectually—not 
to give the scapegrace further credit. When the 
final expulsion took place, and the prodigal reached 
home with the disgraceful news, there was & terri- 
ble scene. Reproaches, recriminations, protesta- 
tions, &c., were followed by active measures on 
the part of the enraged father. The young man 
was sent-off for a protracted tour on tho 
Continent in charge of an austere ‘‘ bear-leader,” 
who would keep him thoroughly in hand, 
and hold the purse strings; and letters wore 
sent to the too confiding tradesmen—many of 
whom, hesring of the ‘‘ sending down,” had at once 
sent in their accounts—curtly intimating that 
Mr. B—~— 


HAD NO INTENTION OF PAYING HIS SOR'S DEBTS 
AGAIN, 


As the young man was a minor, and the articles 
supplied could not by any stretch of imagination 
be called necessaries, the varous creditors made up 
their minds to write off the amounts as bad debts, 
a proceeding which the enormous prices charged on 
current and previous accounts well enabled them 
to do. 

Among these creditors was a well-known livery- 
stable keeper, whose firm has mounted several 
generations of undergrads on screws or thorough- 
breds, more or less sound in wind and limb. 
About a fortnight after the receipt of Mr. B——’s 
letter, this worthy was one afternoon seated in the 
small apartment which he dignified by the name 
of an office, when a stranger was ushered in. ‘The 
visitor was apparently about forty years of age, 
quietly dressed, and spoke in a curt, business-like 
tone. 

“Mr. J——?” he remarked; in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

“That's me, sir,” replied the proprietor of the 
place. ‘* What can I do for you this evening?” 

‘*T have called on a matter of business,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Will you oblige me by telling me 
the amount of your account agains} yeung Mr. 
Be ? > 

‘« What him as was ‘sent down’ last term P” 

‘*The same yourg gentleman.” 

‘And what might you want to know for?” in- 
quired the stablekeeper suspiciously. 

‘““A yery natural query,” was the unmoved 
response. ‘‘Mr. B——’s father declares that 
he will not pay another penny in discharge of 


‘he’s neyer at home ’cep 


the debts so recklessly incurred by his son. 
But Mrs, B——, who has a large private fortune of 
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her own, is anxious that all future trouble on this — 


account shall be removed, and has commissioned us 
to settle up. We are her solicitors,” and the 
speaker laid a card on the table, 


BEARING THE WAME OF A WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 
LONDON LAWYERS, 


‘and I have come down expressly to obey her in- 
structions.” , 
The man of horses showed, by his change of 
countenance and demeanour, his delight at the turn 
which matters had taken. : 

“Just take a seat, sir,” he said politely, ‘‘ while 
I get down my ledger. May I offer you a drop of 
anything, just to keep the cold out?’ 

‘Nothing, thank you,” answered the visitor, 
curtly, ‘‘I am anxious to get this business over as 
soon as possible, and——”’ 

“Well, I won’t dotain yeu, sir; there’s the 
account; one hundred and four pounds ten 
shillings,” : 

The visitor drew out a sheet of foolscap, on which 


was inscribed a list of names with amounts placed 
against them, and running his finger down it, 


remarked : 

‘‘That’s more than young Mr. B—— thought it 
was; he estimated your account at sixty pounds.” 

‘Ah, young gentlemen aren’t very good at 
keeping accouuts in their heads,” was the reply 
with a grin; “’ere’s every item down here, an’ 
my men can prove that the ’osses and traps went 
out on those very days. Still, if you think——” 


‘‘ No; my instructions are to pay all accounts in 


full, though Iadmit that I consider Mrs. B——’s 
proveediag very Quixotic, not to say uxbusiness- 
ike.” : 

As he spoke the visitor drew out a well-filled 
note case from his pocket, remarking drily : 

‘*We have no desire that Mr. B—— should be 
able to trace who has paid his son’s debts, so I am 
going to discharge them all in notes instead of by 
cheque. J presume you will keep the secret?” 

** Certainly, sir,” acquiesced the other promptly. 

The visitor took out two notes of fifty pounds 
each and one of twenty pounds, remarking : 

‘“‘T must trouble you for change. I haye so man 
accounts to 
notes.” : 

In a few minutes the fransaction was com- 
pleted. 


THE VISITOR RECEIVED £15 10s, IN CHANGE, 


and a receipted account, which he duly criticised, 
placed in his pocket, and then took his departure. 


* * * * * 


pay that I could not carry many smal 


He visited several other tradesmen in the 
course of the next two hours, and in each 
case settled an outstanding debt of young 
Mr. B——’s in notes of.a high face yalue, 
receiving the difference in gold or small notes. It 
was not until the next day that the discovery was 
made that every one of the notes received by the 
delighted tradesmen were clever forgeries; and 


when the doubly victimised creditors compared 


notes, if was found that the plaueible visitor had 
got off with something like sixty-five pounds, 
which he had received as differences on the accounts 
‘‘settled”’—by no means an unprofitable afternoon’s 
work. Needless to say, he was never heard of 
again. 
ytd iacae Ae 


Sister Mary: ‘‘Papa, may I marry Jack? I 
could go further and fare worse.” . 

Father: ‘‘ You couldn’t fare worse.” 

Sister Mary: ‘‘ Thon what’s the use of my going 
further P” t 


——0i——= t 


Scur-faced Woman: “‘ You get out of here or 
Ill call my husband.” noe, 
Tramp: ‘f Yer husband ain’t at home.” ; 
Svur-faced Woman: ‘How do you know he 
ain't?” SIRS ABs 
_ Tramp: “Tye allers noticed, mut 
man is married to a woman wot 
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move his roscite again that day, 
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A WITTY RETORT. 

A commercial traveller on getting out of a train 
at Cannon-street Station, noticed a boy on the plat- 
form selling papers. Thinking to have some fun at 
the boy’s expense, the commercial cried out: 

‘Boy, do you want a place P”’ 

‘““What is it to do?” asked the boy. 

ss master wants a fool,”’ said the traveller. 
~ “What!” said the boy, eying his questioner 
closely, ‘‘are you going to leave, or is he going to 
keep two P” 

The traveller walked off amidst the laughter of 
those around who had heard his first question. 

f 10: —— 
HE SAVED HIS LIFE. 

Soon after the close of the Boer war, an officer 
was walking down Oxford-street, when he was 
accosted by a man, half-soldier, half-beggar, with 
a most obsequious military salute. 

‘¢ Heaven bless your honour,” said the fellow, 
whose accent betrayed him to be Irish, ‘‘and long 
life to you!” ’ : 

‘How do you know me?” asked tho lieutenant. 

“Ts it how do I know your honour?” responded 
Pat. ‘Good sight, sure, I have to know the man 
who saved my life in battle.” 

The officer, highly gratified by this tribute to his 
valour, slipped half a sovereign into the Irishman’s 
hand, and asked him where ho had had the good 
fortune to save his precious life. ip 

“‘Heaven bless your honour, and long life to 
you,” said the grateful veteran, ‘‘sure it was at 
Majuba Hill when, seeing your honour run away 
as fast as your legs could carry you, I followed 
your example and saved my life. Good luck to 
your honour; I will never forget you!” 

———0: 
THE ARTFUL COBBLER. 

Aman who had amassed a small fortune died 
suddenly—intestate. Tho heir tothe property—his 
son—was at the time in the county goal for ill- 
treating his step-mother. To prevent this son from 
receiving the money, the widow got an old friend, 
a shoomaker that lived near, to personate the dead 


man. He waa to say that he left all his money to 


his wife. Removing the deceased into another 
room, the cobbler lay down in bed, and the widow 
sent for a lawyer who was not known to him. 
Then she seated herself at the bedside until the 
lawyer arrived. Tho cobbler thereupon raised his 
head, and said in a dying voice: 

“One half of my property I leave to my wife, 
the cther half I leave to the old cobbler over the 
‘way—ho’s been a good friend to us.” 

Having signed the husband’s name to the deed, he 
fell backward, to all appearance dead. The lawyer 
then departed, and in due course the cobbler 
receiyed a cheque for £2,000, much to the 
disgust of the widow. 

10! 

y, _ NO HURRY. 

An amusing incident happened at the trial of an 
Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman for 
murder. The judge, after having passed sentence 
of death, asked them what kind of a tree they 
would like to be hanged on. The Englishman chose 
an applo tree, the Scotchman a pear tree, and the 
Irishman a gooseberry tree, at which the judge 
smiled, and said they hadn’t one large enough. 
The Irishman, upon hearing this, said, ‘‘ Woll, if 
it plaze yer honour, I'll wait while one grows.” 
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THEY GOT IT. 

It was election day in the burgh of P——, and 
as party feeling ran high it was hardly safo to 
dieplay colours. One politician, however, with 
more courage than most men, walked into the 
middle of a crowd with a good stout piece of oak in 
his hand and a rosette as big as a cheese-plate on 
his breast. \ 

He had not been there three minutes before a 


couple of roughs belonging to the other side ‘‘ went | 


for ” the ribbons.’ Nogsooner had their fingers got 
a good hold than a series of howls arose, for the 


SN orem had mixed up four or five good stout 


-hooks with tho ribbons. Nobody tried to re- 


: FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story, 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. = 

The Nditor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserye the right of publishing any of the Storiessent in, 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes ‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of cach week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between MR. J. H. CRAWFORD, 
Cravell’s-road, Harpenden, Herts, for “A WITTY RETORT,” and Mr. W. 
WOOD, 59, Broad-sireet, Reading, Berks, for '* PAT’S HYDROPHOBY.” 


HE WISHED TO DIE COMFORTABLY. 


A few years ago in a little country theatre a 
local piece was being performed, and in it a man 
had to take poison and die. 

He had taken the poison, finished his great 
speech, and fallen. He gave a realistic twist, leaped 
to his feet again ina second, and then stoodlooking 
the picture of misery. The audience thought this 
splendid acting till they heard the stage manager 
hiss angrily from behind the scenes : 

‘““Why don’t you die? I want to change the 
scene.” 

Then roars of laughter pealed forth as the dying 
man replied : 

“How can I die on about forty blessed tacks P ” 


20: 
A RHYMING RASCAL. 


In a city well known to everybody a poetical 
genius was hauled up before the magistrate for 
creating a disturbance, when the following dialogue 
ensued :— 

Magistrate: “Is your name John Jay?” 

Prisoner:  ‘‘ Yes, your honour, so the people 


say. 

“Was it you that kissed the girl, 
and raised the alarm?” 

“Yes, your honour, but I thought 
there was no harm.” 

‘** You rascal, did you come here to 
make rhymes ?” 


Magistrate : 
Prisoner : 


Magistrate: 


Prisoner: ‘*No, your honour, but if will 
happen sometimes.” 
Magistrate: ‘‘ Be off, you sceamp! get out of my 


sight.” 
“Thank’ee, your honour; then I’ll 
bid you good-night,” 


Prisoner : 


:0:—--——-- 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


A conceited-looking individual was walking 
along Cornhill one day, when a plain-looking 
Irishman, stepping across tho street, touched his 
old hat to the coxcomb, and very modestly asked : 

** Please, sir, is that house to let?” pointing to 
an apparently empty house on the opposite side of 
the street. 

‘*Go along, you fool,” was the gentleman’s re- 
sponse; ‘‘ what do I know about the house?” 

‘Oh, sure,” said Paddy, ‘‘I heg your honner’s 

ardon a thousand times, but by the way ye walked 
i thought the whole street belonged to you.” 


70: 
THE ANTHEM, 


A story is told of a British tar’s account of his 
experience at a cathedral service on shore. He 
was particularly enthusiastic in his description of 
the singing of an anthem. 

““What’s a hanthem ?”’ asked a listener. 

‘‘ What, you mean to say you don’t know what a 
hanthem is P ” 

‘Not me.” 

‘Well, then, Vil tell yer. If I was to say to yer, 
ore, Bill, give me that handspike; that wouldn’t 
beahanthem. But if was I to say, Bill-Bill-Bill- 
giv-giv-giv-giv me, give me that-that, giv me, 
give mo that hand, give me that, hand, hand- 
spike, spike-spike-Bill, giv-giv mo that-that hand- 
handspike, hand handspike, spike-spike-spike, ah, 
men, ah-men. Bill, givemethathandspike, spike, 
ah-men! Why, that would bo a hanthom.” 


PAT’S ‘*HYDROPHOBY.”! 


An Irishman who felt so much ‘‘out of sorts” 
that even whiskey wouldn’t cure him, decided to 
pay a visit to the doctor. Ng 

“« Well, my man, what's the matter with you?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘‘Shure, docthor,” replied Pat, ‘that’s just 
phwat Oi’ve come to ax yer, for Oi don’t know 
phwat’s the matter wid me. Oi only know that — 
Oi seem to have a sort oy Donnybrook Fair goin’ 
on inside ov me.” 

‘* Let mo look at your tongue,” said the- doctor. 
‘‘ Ah, you have a very bad tongue; there’s a lot of 
fur on it.” 

“Fur on it!” exclaimed Pat, aghast. 


‘thin Oi'm kilt entoirely, for I kissed a baste ov a __ 
puppy the other day, an’ it’s hydrophoby Oi’ye got! ~~ 
Good Hivens!” he murmured, feebly, ‘‘ fur on my 
tongue!” 
glaring eyes and clenched hands, he yelled: ‘‘ Out 
oy my soight, docthor, or Oi’ll bite yer!” 

It took the doctor some time to conyince him 
that the ‘‘fur” on his tongue only resulted from a 
disordexed stomach. 

20: 
SOME HOPE. 


“Don’t you know it’s very wrong to smoke, my 
boy ?” said an elderly-looking lady in a railway 
carriage to a young lad, who persisted in puffing a 
cigarette, much to the old lady’s discomfort. 

“‘Oh, I smoke for my health,” answered the lad, 
emitting a yolume of smoke from his mouth which 
almost choked the old lady. 

**But you never heard of anything cured by 
smoking,” continued the lady, when she had re- 
gained. her composure. 

‘*Oh, yos, I have,” declared the boy as he formed 
his mouth into a young Vesuvius; ‘‘ that’s the way 
they cure pigs.” 

‘Smoke on, then,” quickly replied the old lady ; 
‘‘there’s some hope for you yet.” 


; 50. 
BROWNS LITTLE JOKE. 


‘Brown, do you know why you are like a 
donkey ?” 

‘* Like a donkey ?”’ echoed Brown, opening wide 
his eyes. ‘‘ No, I don’t.” 

**Do you give it up P” 

fr dost 

‘* Because your better half is stubborness itself.’ 

‘‘That’s not bad. Ha, ha! I’ll give that to my 
wife when I get home.” 

‘Mrs. Brown,” he asked, as he sat down to 
supper, ‘‘do you know why I am so much likea 
donkey ?”’ 

He waited a moment, expecting his wife to give 
itup. She looked at him somewhat commiseratingly 
as she answered— 

“TI suppose because you were born so.” 


ON AN AVERAGE. 


A well-known English dean, on returning from 
an examination, amused his friends 
following anecdote. 
seem well-up in arithmetical terms, so he asked, 
‘*Can any little boy tell me the meaning of the 
word ‘ ayerage?’” 

After a momentary pause a small hand was 
raised. ' i 
“Well, my boy,” inquired the dean, ‘‘whatis — 
an average P”’ Ar 

‘*A hen’s nest,” replied the boy. 

‘‘A what?” exclaimed the dean. 

‘“‘A place for a hen to lay on.” 

“‘Who taught you that?” asked the teacher, 
very sternly. 
“JT read it in the reading-book,” answered the 
child. i 

The dean promised the boy a shilling if he could 
find the place; and amid the breathless silence that 


ensued, the lad read as follows: ‘A good hen lays 


on an ayerage, &ec.” 
The good dean, of course, 


paid the boy for finding 
the place, 


“Oh! 


wirra—wirra!” he wailed, wringing his hands; ~ 


And, then, starting to his feet, with — 


with the 
The children, he said, did not — 
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Minnignen. 


By J. F. SMITH, 


Author of “The Race for Wealth,” «The Young 
Pretender,” ‘* Dick Tarleton,” ete., etc. 


OHAPTER XII.—(ContrnvzED.) 
(i seopemeetOU know theold sexton at Dingley?”’ 
\4/S54} said Markland. 
‘‘T have heard of him,” was Han- 
%| way’s reply. ae 
oa ‘‘L wont with Edward to yisit the 


effigies of his family. The sexton was sent for. 
When he saw the boy he eyed him curiously, and 
observed that he was a true Howard.” 

‘‘ Ts there aught singular in that?” _ 

‘‘Tisten to what followed. I told him that he 
was the orphan grandson of the late Geoffrey 
Howard.” 

‘‘And what was his reply?’ demanded Han- 


way. 

cf The late Geoffrey Howard?’ he repeated, 
with a chuckle—‘ Ho, ho, ho! Tho late Geoffrey 
Howard? ‘The corpse-light danced over the old 
vault when the late earl died, as it does when 
eyery male of tho house of Hserick goes to his 
long account; but it has not danced for Geoffrey 
Howard yet.’ ” 

‘‘Pshaw !” exclaimed Hanway, who was per- 
fectly aware of the legend; ‘‘the old fool is in 


his dotage. Such persons are proyerbially super- 
stitious.” 
“But that is not all.” 


‘‘ What else? Let me hear the rest of the old 
grave-worm’s gossip.” 

‘‘When Edward,” continued Markland, ‘‘ob- 
served that his grandfather was dead, or how could 
he be the heir of the house of Hserick, what think 
you was the old man’s reply ?” Pe 

The listener shrugged his shoulders, as if with 
impatience at such folly. 

“That he was not the heir of the house of 
Eserick.” 

The countenance of Hanway became black 
as night, and his brow wrinkled with bitter 
thoughts. 

«Did he say that ?” he demanded. 

“Ay, and more; that for once the curse of the 
race should be broken, and the son succeed the 
father.” 

‘My nephew died unmarried,” observed the 
recluse. 

‘*T haye always heard so,” said the lawyer. “I 
_ need not say that my curiosity was excited, and I 
asked the sexton hia reason for such an assertion. 
His reply was, that when the late earl died the 
ery of the Saxon lady was not heard, which 
would haye been the case had he died without an 
heir.” 

“‘But not if he had fallen in battle,” interrupted 
Hanway, who, with ail his knowledge was a deyout 
_ believer in the legends cf his family. 

‘But he did not fallin battle!” observed Mark~- 
land. 

«And are there no battles save those in which 
the sword is drawn and the lance laid in rest— 
battles conducted so silently, that those who are 
looking on suspect not the contest? And yet one 
or both the combatants fall as surely as in the 
strife with weapons ?”’ 

“Such a contest would be a murder.” 

Hanway started like a man awakened from a 
sleep. Ho felt that he had said more than he in- 
tended. ‘With a hasty wave of the hand, he bade 
the speaker adieu, and left the office. 

‘‘A strange man !”’ said the lawyer, as soon as 
he was alone; ‘‘in the course of my life I haye 
met with few such. His heart must be the hiding- 
place of many eecrets. Tis evident,” he added, 
‘that his absence all these years from Hagland is 
a lie—no matter for what purpose. I am con- 
vinced he has been near me; perhaps, too, at 
Dingley. No, no; he would hardly yenture, cold 
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and heartless as he is, and changed, too, to show 
his features there.” 

Our readers by this time we suspect, are better 
judges than the lawyer as to the truth of his con- 
clusion. 

When Hanway left the lawyer's office he pro- 
ceeded directly to a second-hand clothes shop, and 
purchased a shabby, worn-out suit, such as a 
broken-down mechanic might be supposed to wear ; 
these he placed in 2 carpet-bag, which he had pur- 
chased on his way, and after walking a consider- 
able distance, entered a hairdresser’s and bought a 
wig of deop-black hair, thickly curled, like those 
which wo see gipsies wearin molodramas. Having 
arranged his purchases, he repaired to a low public- 
house in the Almonry, Westminster, and asked 
the landlord if he could have a private room. 

‘Allright, my kiddy,” said the man, who took him 
for one of the numerous thieves who frequented his 
establishment. ‘‘ Anything up?” 

‘The old plant, that’s all,” was the reply. 

“Won't you go into the parlour? Black Jack 
and Tim Larkins are there.” 

The invitation was declined. 

‘I ’spose you know them?” said the man, 
suspiciously. 

“T am on a private spec., and do not wish to 
be seen,”’ replied Hanway, impatiently. ‘‘So you 
are paid for what I require, what does it signify to 
your” 

‘‘ Thats true,” observed the landlord, philosophi- 
cally, at the same time holding out his hand, 
into which his visitor thrust a guinea, Tho man 
looked at it once or twice, then gaye a knowing 
wink. 

‘‘Brummagem!” he exclaimed. 

“Try it.” 

The fellow put it between his teeth, and satisfied 
himself, by trying to bend it, that it was good ; 
seldom such a windfall came in his way. He was 
instantly all civility. 

“A new hand!” he thought, ‘or he would not 
beso flush with his gold.” 

He was mistaken; Hanway was an old hand 


though not exactly in the way the landlord sup- 


posed. 

«‘When I call you,” he said, ‘‘ come to me in the 
room above.” 

“Tm fly.” : 

‘‘Be silent as well, and it may be the better fo 

Ouce 

When the landlord entered the room, ho scarcely 
recognised his guest, so complete was the altera- 
tion. The grey eyebrows were dyed a glossy black, 
the pale countenance was bronzed to the true gipsy 
hue, and the whole bearing of the man was in 
keeping with the character he had assumed, 

“A regular rollicking Romany, by jingo!” he 
exclaimed. 

Hanway smiled. The involuntary compliment 
convinced him that his disguise was as perfect as 
he wished. 

“You would not haye known me again, then?” 
he said. 

“Know you !—old Nick himself would not know 
you, if you had given him leg-bail, and cast your 
skin in that fashion before he set eyes upon you 
again.” 

‘‘That’s well; and now, my man, examine those 
clothes.” 

The landlord took the garments up one by one, 
and carefully did so. 

‘* You haye forgotten your tools,” he said, as he 
took a pair of exquisitely-mounted pistols out of 
the coat-pocket, and handed them to his guest, who 
received them without observation, and hid them in 
his breast. 

‘‘ What would you estimate them at?” 

“Umph!” said the man, who thought he 
wanted to sell them. ‘'No great shakes. They 
might fetch a guinea and a half. For my own 
part I should not like to give more than the 
guinea.” 

‘‘Thore are two,” replied Hanway, putting them 
into his hand. 

“What for?” 

‘‘ The value of the clothes.” 

‘‘ Well,” muttered the landlord, whose astonish- 
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ment increased; ‘‘thisisarum go! Two guineas - 
for his own clothes.” 

‘*On condition,” continued the speaker, ‘ that 
you keep them safe till my return; it may bo a 
week, or it may baa month. Only, come when I 
will I shall expect to find them.” 

“Rely upon it.” P 

“Keep faith with me and you shall have five 
guineas more. I pay liberally those who serye 
me.” 

‘‘So it seems, sir,” said the landlord, with in- 
creased respect. ‘I'll put them in the press; they 
will besafe there. Come by night or es day you 
shall be sure to find them.’ 

‘*Enough,” interrupted Hanway: ‘‘I dare say, 
now, you know most of the haunts of the noted 
characters about town?” 
~ “TJ dare say I does,” said the man, who began 
to suspect that his strange customer was no other 
than a Bow-street officer ; ‘‘ but I never sells a pal 
in my line—it would not be safe.” 

**T don’t wish it.” 

‘Speak out, then.” 

“‘ Where do the gipsies generally herd when they 
pass through London ? ” 4 

“© At White Moll’s.” 

“And where is that?” 

“In the Borough—the sign of the Wounded 
Hart. But, Lord bless us, sir! you aro surely 
not going on that trail?” 

“‘ Keep my counsel till my return, as well as my 
clothes, and you shall have the five guineas.” 

With these words the speaker quitted the house, 
leaying the astonished landlord in doubt whether 
the whole scene was not a dream. Tho sight of 
the money in his hand convinced him at last that 
ho was awake, : . 


OHAPTER XIII. 
HANWAY SCHEMES TO FIND MADGE. 


The taproom of the Wounded Hart was a long, 
low dirty room, dimly lit by candles stuck in tin 
sconces against the walls, which were blackened 
with age and smoke. There was a fireplace at 
each end, and stietching down the centre and 
sides of the apartment were rows of common deal 
tables, which had once been white. At these tables 
wero seated as desperate a set of characters— 
pedlars, thieves, and gipsies—as could well be 
found in the purlieus of the Metropolis; others 
were busily occupied at the fires, cooking their 
evening repasts, the steam from which infected the 
air with a heavy, oleaginous odour. When Hanway 
entered, he cast his eyescautiously round the room, 
a3if fearful of being recognised—a circumstance, 
despite his disguise, by no means improbable, 
had either Hanac or Madge Lee been present. 
The former had not yet returned from his errand 
to the gang in Essex, and Madge, as we have 
seen in the preceding chapter, was, with her 
charge, safely housed with the eccentric anti- 
quary. As the object of the new-comer was, if 
possible, to discover her abode, he seated himself 
by a tall, dark, gipsy-looking youth, who, with his 
girl, was despatching a savoury mess which the 
latter had just been cooking at the fire. As a pre- 
liminary to making their acquaintance he called 
for drink, and after taking a draught himself, 
pushed the can to the young man—to his surprise, 
it was drily refused. 

‘“What!” said Hanway, in the Romany tongue, 
which he spoke fluently ; ‘‘ refuse the corach with 
a brother?” 

‘“‘T am not sure that you are one.” 

“Does not the tongue of the zingaro answer for 
the zingaro ?”’ 

‘“Not always,” replied the young man; ‘‘ you 
have the air and language of our people; but 
not their manner; it is not thus that the true 
Romany inkster commences acquaintance with a 
brother.” Phere 

“‘Hanway smiled;  recollecting the usage 
amongst the gang, he sprinkled a piece of bread 
with some salt, which was in a dirty paper on 
the table, broke it in two, and giving one 
morsel to the speaker, swal other himself, 


has been a mother to her tribe. 
fall into the hands of the cowans, and she will 
count down the yellow gold to release or to defend | 
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“Now,” said the young man, whose suspicions 
were at once allayed by the ceremony, ‘‘ I recognise 
you. Your name?” : 

_‘*Harac. And yours?” * 

‘‘Lanah, in the tents; the house-dwellers call 
me Starlight Jem. And whence come you? 
You are not of our English gangs, for I know 
every tent from the Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 
House,” 

“Tam from Spain,” replied Hanway, ‘‘ where 
the wars are commencing, and the hand of the 
house-dwellers is heavy on our race; I have, 
therefore, passed the seas to find a home in the 
bonny green lanes of merry England.” 

“ Alone ?”’ 

‘‘ Alone,” repeated the dissembler; ‘‘ for I have 
neither wife nor child, friend nor parent left—all 
are gone; I am the last of eh persecuted tribe.” 

‘“* Haye younone of your blood in England?” 

“None; unless,” added the speakor after a 

ause, ‘‘a sister of my grand-dam’s—one Madge 
Veocahouta be still in the land of the living; 
though that is scarcely possible—her bones, long 
ere this, are white beneath the sod.” 

‘‘Madge Lee ?” 


him; want has never yet approached the tents 
where old Madge resided.” 

“She is rich, then?” observed the pretended 
gipsy. ‘‘I am glad of it—she may feel the more 
inclined to assist a kinsman driven to seek a shelter 
in a strange land.” 

‘A strange land!” repeated Lansh, his former 
suspicions awakened by the observation ; for he 
had noticed that when he entered the stranger 
asked for drink in as good English as he could 
have done himself; ‘‘ why you speak the language 
plain enough?” 

“‘And no wonder,” replicd Hanway, with an 
unembarrassed air; ‘although till yesterday I 
never set foot upon the soil.” 

Both the gipsies looked at him with an air of 
surprise. 

* Can’t you understand how I acquired it?” he 
demanded. 

“No.” 

‘‘Thave all my life been engaged in smuggling 
the merchandise which the English craft brought 
to Cadiz, over the mountains, into the interior of 
the country. I began the trade when only a boy, 


tales when geate?} at night in the tents, and the old 
people recounted by the light of their fires the tales 
and traditions of their race; butshehad never before — 
encountered one who hed witnessed ‘uch horrors. 
Quietly grasping the hand of herhusband—for boy ~ 
and girl as they were in years, she and Lanah ~ 
had been married more than a year—she cast 
upon the youth a look of intense affection, and 
whispered in his ear : 

“Thank the God of our race that we were not 
born in Spain!” 

Lanah replied only by a pressure equally — 
fervent. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” he said, addressing the stranger, 
‘that you will find some difficnlty in meeting with 
Madge—she has left her people.” e 

‘But not for long ?” teal 

“T don’t know that,” observed the youth — 
doubtfully ; ‘‘she has always a hankering after ~ 
the house-dwellers. The day after she arrived ~ 
here she sent Hanac—who knows more of her ~ 
affairs than anyone living, and he, they say, was — 
only partially trusted—into Essex with a message 
to the tribe. She promised to wait here for his 

return.” 


said the girl, for 
the first time 
breaking silence ; 
““why it is only 
three days since 
she arrived here; 
her people are 
gone forward into 
Essex ; you might 
haveseen her wag- 
_ gon in the yard as 
you entered.” 
Hanway had 
observed and re- 
cognised it, but 
was too much 
upon his guard to 
confess so. He 
expressed the 
greatest surprise, 
and rose instantly 
from the table. 
Lanah demanded 
where he was go- 


ing. 

“To see the old 
wife,” he replied ; 
“blood with her 
has ever been 


thicker than 


water; sheis nota — 


‘And did she 
do so?” 

“Not an hour. 
Scarcely had he ~ 
left when one of — 
the house-dwellers 
arrived; he must 
have been rich, for 
he wore gold upon 
his fingers. He 
took Madge and 
the two children 
away with him in 
a coach.” 2 

The gold which — 
the speaker al- — 
luded to were ~ 
severalantique | 
gems which | 
Michael Manton 
constantly wore. 

Hanway began ~ 
to feel seriously 
alarmed; he felt 
that the old gipsy 
was playing a des- 
perate game to 
thwart him, and 
when he recollec- 
ted how much he 


true Lee if she 


was in her power, 
how much she — 


does not bid me 
welcome.” 

‘*She is not there,” observed the girl; ‘‘she has 
left the place.” ‘ 

The stranger resumed his seat with a well-acted 
air of disappointment. : 

The suspicions of the gipsy Lanah by this time 
were eee tale and manner of Hanway ap- 
peared so natural. He talked to him, therefore, 
with the same confidence which he would have 
shown toa brother whom he had long been ac- 
quainted with. 

“Do you know old Madge?” he demanded; 
‘or the mother, as we call her in the tents?” 

‘‘¥ have never seen her.” 

“Her manner has become strange of late. 
Several years ago she received a fair child into 
the tribe—no one knew its blood or whence it 
came; and the very next day, without rhyme or 
reason, she broke up the encampment in the woods 
of Dingley, where her tent had been pitched for 
many a year, and retired to Epping. ‘The people 
were dissatisfied at the time, though not one roe- 
fused to obey her.” 5 

‘‘Has she such influence with her people, 
then ?”’ demanded the listener. 

“Ay,” replied the girl ‘“‘they would follow her 
-inlife and death; and good reason, too—Madge 
Let the zingaro 
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and many a wild adventure I have seen with the 
brothers of the Hermandad, who are our great 

ersecutors in Spain. Madge Lee’s father—Old 

ike, as he was called by the gang—I haye heard 
the old people say was engaged in the same trade; 
and that is how his daughter came to marry and 
settle in Spain, so far from her own people. But 
why do I tell you this?” he added; ‘‘ you are 
doubtless much better acquainted with the story 
than I am.” 

* Right, brother,” said Lanah, whose doubts 
were again satisfied; ‘‘ but I need not tell you 
that the first lesson the zingaro learns in the tent 
is caution. Like the polecat and the wild fox we 
sre hunted by the house-dwellers; if a gipsy is 
caught robbing only a henroost they are sure to 
transport him; persecution has made us cunning, 
but not always cunning enough.” 

‘‘Tt is worse with us in Spain,” observed Han- 
way, with asigh; ‘‘there they shoot us without 
form of trial; the life of a gipsy is thought no 
more of than that of a wolf. Sométimes,” he 
added, lowering his voice with well-assumed 
terror, ‘‘when we fall into the hands of the 
black-hooded men—whom they call priests— 
they burn us aliye for the honour of their re- 
ligion. At least you have no fear of the stake 
in England.” 

The girl shuddered ; she had often heard similar 
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knew, both of the 
past and present, 

he sickened, and doubted the resu!t. 

‘Curse her!” he muttered; ‘“‘she will disap- 
point me yet!” 

‘‘ What said you!’’ demanded Lanah, who had 
only partially caught the words. 

‘‘T asked who was this houss-dwoller? ” 

‘*T know not.” 

‘* Where does he reside? ” - 

‘“No one can tell; he has been known once or ~ 
twice to visit Madge at the tents, but not one of 
the people either knows his trade or calling. 
Some say he is a priest, others a merchant; ~ 
but I question even if Hanac could tell you ~ 
which.” 

At every word the insidious questioner became — 
more and more alarmed. It was evident that — 
whatever the nature of the old woman’s projects, 
she had counsellors and protectors both able and ~ 
willing to assist her; and he mentally saw the — 
fabric, the rearing of which bad cost himso much ~ 
sin and patient toil, crumbling beneath his fect. 
All this he was convinced could not be for the — 
sake of Minnigrey alone. He remembered how 
the magistrate had been struck by the resemblance — 
between the two youths, and he felt in- — 
stinctiyely that the great danger to his projects — 
lay with Gus and his grandam, as he still believed ~ 
Madge to be. 2 

““You say she left with the two children,” he 
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observed, aftera pause; ‘‘she is too old for them 
to be hers?” 

“One,” said the girl, ‘‘ was the daughter of the 
house-dweller.” 

“And the other? ” 

‘Her great grandson.” 

«Are you sure of this?” 

- “She ought to be,” said Lanah, smiling, 
“‘ since she was the companion of his mother, saw 
him the yery day of his birth, and nursed him 
when an infant a hundred times upon her 
knees.” 

Hanway breathed again; still the likeness 
haunted him; and he demanded if she had been 
equally acquainted with his father. 

The gipsy woman coloured and hesitated. 

“Speak out,”’said her husband ; ‘‘ what haye you 
to fear? ” 

‘*T was,” sho replied. 

‘¢ Was he of our tribe P”’ 

«e No.” 

“ A house-dweller, then ?” 

‘TJ cannot answer that,” replied the woman; ‘‘I 
have taken the oath of our tribe never to reveal it. 
I took it both to the living and the dead, and, come 
what may, will keep my word.” 
eet: exclaimed Lanah; ‘‘I had forgotten 
that.” 

** But one question,’”’ said Hanway, ‘‘ and I have 
done. ‘Were they married ?” 

** According to our customs, yes.” 

‘*But not according to the customs of the house- 
dwellers ?” demanded the pretended gipsy. 

A smile broke over the features of the woman 
as if sho were astonished at the absurdity of the 
question. 

‘* And where would a priest be found,” sho said, 
‘to perform the mummeries with an outcast of our 
race and a dweller of the city? Tis plain you are 
a stranger to our customs, or you would not ask 
that question. She was married by the oldest 
gipsy of the tents, bread and salt were eaten 
between them, even as they were by mo and Lanah 
—what could she ask for more?” 

-~Hanway was satisfied; he felt assured that such 
a marriage, whoever might have been his father, 
could give the boy no legitimate rights; although 
it was more than probable that Madge, in her 
ignorance of tho laws and customs of the world, 
might believe the contrary. Still he determined, if 
possible, to find out the place of her concealment, 
and keep an eye upon her moyements. 

‘* Perhaps,” he thought, ‘‘she intended to wed 
the boy with Minnigrey, and so raise him to 
fortune.” 

The more he reflected the more he became con- 
firmed in this idea, and he bitterly regretted that he 
had left the infant in her care—that he had not 
nipped the innocent flower in the bud—a crime 
which the legend of the family (that the Howard 
who shed the blood of a Howard would neyer 
succeed, either in his person or descendants) alone 
prevented his accomplishing. Clever as he was— 
lke many who disbelisved in Heayen—he was 
superstitious. How often do we see men reject 
truth to follow a shadow ? 

“Do you think you would know the child?” he 
demanded, addressing the man. 

‘“* From a hundred,” replied Lanah. 

** And how?” 

‘* By a cross upon her shoulder, and a mark in 
strange characters, which none of the tribe can 
read, printed on her arm. I haye heard Hanac say 
that the stranger who visited Madge in her tent the 
yery night she received tho infant pricked them in 
himself.” 

“So,” thought Hanway, ‘‘every precaution 
has been taken to identify her—to bring forward 
her claims, perhaps, when she is the wife of the 
low-bred cur Madgo calls her grandson. Never 
—never!”’ 

And he mentally resolyed—no matter at what 
peril or cost—to find out the innocent object of his 
hate and bar to his ambition, in order to sseure her 
person. 

However faithful the gipsy tribe may be to 
each other, he knew that few of them could re- 
sist the fascination of gold. Lansh was a young 
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fellow whose shrewd countenance conyinced him 
“that he was not the least insensible amongst his 
people to its influence, and he resolved, if possible, 
to make him an instrument in the necessary 
search, without, however, compromising himself. 

«Follow me,” he whispered to him, 

‘Where ?” 5 

‘Into the street; I would speak with you. 
What is it you fear?” he added; ‘‘ you are young 
and yigorous; haye your skene in your sleeve, and 
your juke at your heels.” 

By skene and juke, the speaker meant his knife 
and dog. 

‘‘T fear nothing,” replied the young man reso- 
lutely ; “still I will not leave the ken at this hour 
without knowing wherefor.” 

“‘There is money to be made.” 

** Possibly.” 

Hanway opened his hand, and displayed to the 
astonished gipsy a dozen pieces of gold, Tho 
temptation was too great to be resisted; the young 
fellow’s eyes sparkled like diamonds in the light of 
the sun at the sight; probably he had never seen 
so much money at one time in all his days before. 
Hastily whispering a few words to his wife, he 
nodded to the tempter, as much as to say ‘‘all’s 
right.” The pretended gipsy rose and left the 
room—a moment after Lanah followed him. 

Long and serious was the eonyersation which 
ensued; each time tha young man _ hesitated 
Hanway displayed the glittering bait; it was too 
much for gipsy fidelity to withstand. 

«And what am I to do for this P” he demanded. 

‘Find out the residence of Madge Lee.’ 

«You mean no harm to her?” said the young 
fellow. ‘‘ She is the mother of our race, and, poor 
as I am, I would not sell her to an enemy for all 
the gold in London.” 

“Hnemy! Haye I not told you that I am hor 
kinsman ?” 

*f Ves.2 

‘‘ Why should I seck to harm her, then P” 

“J don’t know,” replied Lanah, uneasily; ‘It 
is true you have the gipsy tongue, but not the 
gipsy manners, When did any of our tribe part 
with gold for so slight a service?” 

‘But I tell you the service is not a slight one, 
or I should not pay for it so largely. Madge is 
rich, you say ; perhaps I may have some claim upon 
her inheritance. If you do not like the office, I 
shall find others less scrupulous. Fortune does 
not knock at a man’s door twice.” 

“‘T'}l do it,” said the young man; ‘‘but if harm 
befall Madge through you, look to it—you shall 
not escape scot-free—so give me the couters.” 

‘‘There,” said Hanway, counting the gold into 
his hand; ‘‘and now listen to my directions. 
I, too, am a man dangerous to triflo with. AsT 
keep faith with others, so I expect it to be kept 
with me.” 

It was finally arranged between the speakers that 
Lanah should remain in London at the Wounded 
Hart, and watch the return of Hanac, whom he 
was to follow wherever he went, till he discovered 
the hiding-place of Madge. 

“‘And how am Ito let you know when I have 
discoyered it ?”? demanded Lanah. 

The tempter paused for an instant to reflect, 
before he answered him. 

“You know Weatminster Bridge?” he said. 

“ T ought, seeing that my arm was once broken 
on it by the house-dwellers, who thought it rare 
sport to hunt a poor gipsy boy.” 

“Tis well. Every evening meet mo there at 
nine o'clock, on the right-hand side from the 
Borough,” replied Hanway. ‘‘Come, whether 
successful or not, aud every eyening you shall 
receive one of those shining pieces.”’ 

The compact was agreed to, and the speakers 
separated; the gipsy to the Wounded Hart; 
Hanway to the low pot-house in Westminster 
whero he had left his clothes. Changing his 
attire, he left the house and returned to his usual 
lodgings; first telling the landlord that ho should 
require the same service for several nights to como. 

“As long as you please,” observed the fellow 
with agrin. “Birds which drop such feathers are 
always welcome at the ken.” 
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 OHAPTER XIV. 
ABDUCTION OF MINNIGREY. 
Despite the aptitude of his pupils, Michael 


Manton soon found that their progress, after the 
first novelty was over, would be anything but satis- 


factory. They were always at play when the 
should have been studying their lessons, an 
their merry laugh was heard more frequently in 
the garden than their voices in his study. He 
resolved, therefore, that Minnie should be sent to 
school. The great difficulty in the arrangement 
was with Madge, who at first refused to listen to a 
separation. ; 

‘‘ What!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ part with my child 
—ths light of my aged eyesP No Michael—no; 
rather than that, I will return to the tents of my 
people. Let her enemies pursue her thero if they 
dare yenture ; they shall find the old woman, even 
if her own arms are powerless, can arm others in 
her defence. I will respect the bold, bad man’s 
life no longer.” oe 

“But, Madge——” 

‘“‘T won’t listen to it!” she added, fiercely; ‘‘I 
tell you I could'not live without the sight of my 
children. What need I care that they learn the 
wisdom of the house-dwellers? Is the air less 
sweet, or are tho flowers less fair, bacause they ure 
ignorant of their names?” , ; 

‘It is for their good,” urged the antiquary ; 
‘‘and much as we shall both feel the separation, 
we ought to consent to it. Remember that 
Minnie is not of your tribe; that thé déstinies do 
not condemn her to live as you haye lived, under 
the tent in the green fields and lanes; that she 
has powerful enemies. How will she or Gus be 
able to contend with them unless we arm them 
with equal cunning ?” ; 

‘*‘T don’t care,” replied the old gipsy, sullenly. 

‘* Besides,” urged the antiquary, ‘“‘ when we are 
in the grave, Madge, and Minnie restored to her 
rights, how mortified will she feel in the world by © 
her ignorance of its customs and language! How 
she would reproach us!” Sie 

This was the only argument which made the 
least impréssion upon the obstinate heart of the 
gipsy. The idea thet when she was dead her 
children—for so she termed them both—would 
cease to love her, staggered her resolution. 

‘“They would hate me!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘and 
forget that for their sakes I deserted the tents of 
my people, and consented to dwell in the stifling 
home of the house-dweller. ‘Would [had remained - 
with my tribe and never quitted them!” - 

It was also suggested by the worthy man that 
Minnie could come every week and pass the Sun- 
day with them—that the advantage both to her 
and Gus would be incaleulablo, After repeated 
discussions Madge at last gave a reluctant assent, 
and it was decided that poor Minnie should be 
separated from her companion. > 

When the children first heaid it they were in- 
consolable. ‘The boy’s eyes flashed fire; he tore up 
the books which Michael had given him, and reso- 
lntely declared that if Minnie went to sthool, he 
would go too. : ; 

“But they do not take boys,’’ observed the 
antiquary, with a smile. Ae 

“Then she shall not go. We will return to the 
tents—we were happy there ; nothing to do all day 
long, but stroll in the woods and eathige fruit and 
flowers, or watch the wild fox as he stole from his 
lair. It’s much better than living in the cities—I 
hate them.” f : 

‘Right, Gus!’’ exclaimed the delighted Madge, 
whose resolution gave way at the sight of the boy’s 
repugnance ; ‘‘ we will he Ses toyether.” 

And so the arrangement was once moro broken, 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 161.) : 
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Her father (dubiouely): ‘I don’t know what 
you are going to marry on. You haye but a small 
salary, and my daughter has no fortune.”’ _ 

Her lover (confidently): ‘‘Oh, well, if you are 
economical for a year or two, you'll be able to start 
ug all right.” ee, Ainge eee 
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IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT?P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Dear §rr, — Being interested in the above 
question, 1 trust you will find me a small space to 
say a few words. I have reached the age of 
twenty-three, and am stillonthoshelf, asitis termed, 
not from misfortune, but from choice. Is a hus- 
band worth haying? Is there not a great deal of 
unhappiness in married life? Are all the men of 
this * had worthy of a true, virtuous woman’s 
loye ; 

We girls who are virtuous, straightforward, and 
sensible look before we leap.: 

Woe do not crave for men whose only attraction 
is a handsome face. 

We crave for men who can boast that they can 
look back on their life without seeing a stain. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am quite prepared to go 
through life (by myself) and shall do go, if I do 
not meet a man who will appreciate me, and be 
faithful, true, and affectionate till the end of life. 

Being a sensible girl, therefore, I wish to link my 
life with a sensible man; give me such, then I 
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“-\. would be a helpmate, stand by him in all sorrow, 
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be a ministering angel to him in sickness, journey 
hand in hand with him up life’s rough path, until my 
es were Closed and lips silenced for ever. But 
fe majority of men are unworthy of such love, 
and that, sir, is why marriages are falling off. 
Yours faithfully, 


Romford. Fora. 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ SpAkR Moments.” 

DeEaR Srr,—I am yery much interested in the 
subject ‘“‘Is Marriage Dying Out?” Your corre- 
spondent ‘‘EHunotia” is seemingly very much 
aggrieved that he cannot find a woman (as yet) 


_ whose soul is above the meaningless pleasure and 


have been willing enough to 


-frivolities of the present day. He sums up our 
iniquities by saying that women haye no soul above 
the adornment of their persons. I am not quite 
‘certain whether he is in earnest about that or 
whether he is joking. 

I have always been led to believe that men ina 
good position in life and of good capabilities, &c., 
always approved of those women who were taught 
to adorn themselves and to enjoy life and leave all 
the work and responsibilities of domestic life to 
somebody else. I always thought those were the 
sort of women to whom men paid homage on the 
altar of wedded love. 

Reading ‘‘ Hunotia’s ” letter, I am surprised and 
truly glad to hear that men with sense and wisdom 
would prefer to marry women possessing charity, 
virtue, ‘and true love, for these are things which 
will never wear out; and these are what aman 
certainly ought to pay all homage and adoration 
to . 


I will frankly admit that there are women who 
seom only to live for a pleasurable existence, and 
whose sole ambition is their own adornment and 
their own personal comfort—who consider them- 
selves too well brought up, too well educated, to 
work—whether for their husbands’ comfort or their 
own. 

They are much too indolent to think of the 
troubles and trials which others are constantly 
suffering. 

There is a saying ‘‘ that ono half the world does not 
know what the other half suffers, neither does it 
want to know ’—well, what of this? and whose 
fault is it? When you look at these girls who are 
brought up without even knowing what it is 
to soil their hands, who are taught to look upon 
household. domestic work, as only for thoge who 
must earn their daily bread, and who are taught 
that it is even wrong to fetch their own boots 
or to find their own gloves—whose fault is 
it? Oertainly the fault of men. Men 
take these 
artificially-bred girls as their wives. It is, as I 


- remember hearing a gentleman say once, when 
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speaking of men and their treatmont of girls of 


their acquaintance. Too often haye young men 
cast aside the love and affection of a purer and truer- 
hearted woman, and have taken to their bosoms a 
creature who was not worth an hour’s thonght. And 
while there are unfaithful, selfish, and indolent 
women in the world, at the same timo there are 
good, intelligent, persevering, conscientious, lovable 
and truehearted women to be met with every 
day, who haye had but little time to spare in 
pleasure and personal adornment, notwith- 
standing that their looks and appearances 
will bear criticism. There are plenty of women 
who are well educated in every branch of domestic 
household work and economy, and who would be 
quite capable of making a home and a houschold 
happy and comfortable. Believe me, sir, unhappy 
marriages are due to the blunders, folly, and vanity 
of men rather than to the deficiencies of women. 
If your correspondent ‘‘Eunotia” looks in the 
right place he will be sure to find a girl worthy to 
be his wife. 
I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 
Aw ALIEN. 


10: 
To the Hditor of ‘‘Sparm Momunrs.” 


Dar Sir,—Haying read the letter of ‘‘ Another 
Bachelor,” I admit he is right in saying that while 
women take situations that were formerly only 
filled by men, and salaries consequently being 
smaller, there is less prospect of a man being able 
to ma: I also think a woman engaged in 
business during the day has very little inclination 
or time after business hours to take any interest 
in home duties. I have not encroached on the 
privileges of the men, having always lived with 
my parents, who are in a comfortable position. 
I am twenty-eight and haye never had an offer. 
can’t think how itis, for I am not bad-looking, 
being short and plump, with a fair complexion, 
golden brown hair, and blue-grey eyes. 

Iam thoroughly domesticated, a good cook and 
housewife, and make my own dresses. I am very 
fond of reading end music, and although I can only 
play a little myself am extremely fond of concerts. 

Being Leap Year it is my privilege to say I 
would gladly marry 1f I could find a suitable 
partner. I would make “ Another Bachelor” a 
good and loving wife. 

Yours truly, 
DoLui£e VARDEN. 

[While sympathising with ‘‘ Dolly Varden’s” 
grievance and admiring her courage, we regret that 


present arrangements, will not allow us to open a 
matrimonial agency on her behalf.—Ep. S. M. ] 


£03 ——— 
HOW TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
SHILLINGS A WEEK. 
o- the Hditor of ‘‘Sparz Mommnts,” 


Sir,—I read with much interest your corre- 
spondent’s letter describing how two people live on 
four shillings a week. I am of opinion that he 
made a great mistake when he said <‘ live,” as they 
could scarcely be: said to exist if what he says is 
true. Ho says he kept himself and another adult 
for a considerable time on the sum mentioned. I 
fail to seo how this can be done according to his 
bill of fare. He only spent 63d. in bread, which is 
the chief article of food. That would hardly 
certainly not sufficient in my 
opinion to last two people seven days. Had the 
four shillings been speut all in bread, butter, and 
tea, I should not have any doubt about it, but as 
it is I think it is entirely a romance on the part 
of your correspondent. I hayoe seen a gréat many 
hardships myself, and I fail to find a way of 
keeping two people on four shiliings a week. 
“i. CO.” says he is a good cook, but this profession 
is no good with an empty cupboard. Neither hag 
a large appetite, which I hope will not increase if 
they have to undergo this task again. They both 
enjoy good health, which I trust will be main- 


tained; but I fail to see how it can be kept good 


under the circumstances. I sincerely hope 
“ii. C.” and his friend will not try it again, as we 
shall shortly haye March winds here, and Sparz 
MoMENTS might loge one of its most imaginative 
readers. 

; Ian, 


Yours truly, 


A Lover or SPARE Moments. 
Lower Edmonton. 
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DO MANY WOMEN SMOKE P 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Momunrs.,” 


DrEAR Srr,—Certainly they do, and why not? 
Most of the arguments adyanced againet women 
smoking are feeble in the extreme. 

Each individual must decide for himself or herself 
to what extent an expensive luxury is justifiable, 
The influence upon others ; the tastes of those with 
whom we live; the means at one’s disposal; the 
effects upon the constitution; the aid or hindrance 
which the habit may proye to our work—these are 
the points to be considered, and not the sex of the 
smoker. 

The opinions of the Press can, after all, do but 
little to eradicate human selfishness. ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion is from within”; and those only who trust to 
their own sense of what is right, and have learned to 
base their lives thereon, have an unerring safe- 
guard both against self-indulgence and asceticism. 

But woe to those ‘‘ blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel!” 

None can gauge the evil done in the world by the 
ever-recurring falsehood that questions of right and 
wrong are questions of sex. 

The lie, so oft repeated, that to many it bears 
the stamp of truth, undermines the very founda- 
tions of morality and progress. 

If a woman can be brought really to believe that 
smoking is wrong for her, solely because she is a 
woman, she is, in my opinion, a greater slave than 
she could eyer become through being an excessive 
smoker. 

And this constant viewing of actions as feminine 
or unfeminine, rather than as right or wrong, helps 
to foster the other fallacy—hardly less serious— 
that the motive power of a woman’s every act is to 
attract and win admiration from men. 

This is undoubtedly the case sometimes; but so 
sad a state of degradation may generally be traced 
to perverted training, extending, perhaps, through 
generations. 

If smoking is an eyil habit, it is wrong for men 
equally with women. 

Faithfully yours, 


JUSTICE. 
OO 


‘“‘Have you change for sixpence?” asked a 
tramp. 

‘‘Yos,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘ Where is the 
sixpenco P”’ 

“T hayen’t one, but I thort if you had change 
for sixpence you might have a copper or two for a 
poor man wot’s seen better days. All the gents I 
have asked for help said they hadn’t any change.” 


6 6 39 
£10 Counting Competition, 
The total number of ‘‘e’s” on page 118 of No. 
165, was 1,056. 
The first correct count arrived at was sent in by 
H. FRENCH, 
19, Broad Street, 
Mile Town, 
Sheerness, 
to whom the £10 note will be forwarded on our 
receiving a formal application for the same. 


Next week a new Competition will be announced, 
Don’t fail to order your copy early. 
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Worms for Spare Moments. 


——_ 
By W. E. MANNING. 
—=*%—_— 


A LANCASHIRE LAD. 


“That's a very good yarn, but I know one 
that isn’t a made-up tale, . 

But a fact, and a scene that I witnessed in the 
teeth of a terrible gale. 

You read of such things in your papers, you see 
them produced in the play, 

But it don’t touch the real thing one atom, be the 
effort as good as it may. 

Tis a tale of a storm and a shipwreck, in a sea that 
was mountains high, é 

And a boat manned by two hearts only, going to 
save or to die. 

As you look on the sea when it’s protty, and 
smooth as a huge sheet of glass, 

There’s nothing more pleasant, I own it, than a 
while on its surface to pass. 

Aye, but wait till you seo it as I did, lashed to a 
furious gale, 

Then is the time, I'll warrant, you'll stand by and 
tremble and quail. 

Wait till you see the groat breakers dash on the 
rock-bounded shore, 

Driving the white spray around you with a wild 
and thunderous roar. 

Then you willsay you would rather be safe on the 
firm solid earth, 

As you watch the desperate efforts of a ship on the 
tempest-tossed surf. 

I shall never forget when I saw it—I had just 
tumbled in for the night, 

When I heard the rush as of people in a desperate 
hurry and flight. 

Iwas up and outina jiffy, and was soon on my 
way with the crowd 

To the shore, where the sea in the darkness looked 
like some huge funeral shroud. 

If the séa had been rough in the morning, it was a 
thousand times more go just then, 

And the beach was thronged with the townsfolk, 
excited women and mea. 

They were watching a black, looming object, tossing 
about on the sea, 

Hopelessly, helplessly drifting on to the rocks on the 
1] 


60. 

The lifeboat had thrice made an effort to go to tue 
vessel’s rolief, 

And thrice had the effort proved hopeless, once it 
had nigh come to grief. 

Hundreds were willing to man her; but where was 
the reason or sense, 

Of brave, fearless men making efforts, yielding life 
in a hopeless pretence ? 

From shore to the yessel the rockets each moment 
flew over our heads; 

But as soon as the life-lines were tautened they 
snapped like so many threads. 

Twas a pitiful sight to stand watching brave men 
with the tears in their eyes, 

Willing to yield life to succour and save those 
doomed souls, whose cries 

Rose even above the gale’s fury, and reached to 
those upon land 

Who had to stand helpless and hear them call for 
that aid so near hand. 

Less than a mile—that was all, sir, divided the 
wreck from the shore— 

Less than a mile, and that only, yet it might have 
been thousands and more 

For all the aid we could render—soon came the 
pitiful ¢ 

The life-boat was smashed, and the coastguard had 
finished the rocket supply. 

Then men stood in desperate silence, watching with 
faces hard set 

The vessel go on to destruction—a sight I shall 
never forget. 

But’midst that long silence and watching, a rocket 
burst over aboye; 


Pull hard.’ 


It came from the wreck, and it carried!a message of 
hope and of love. 

Tied to the stick was a paper, and on it was written 
a note, 

That a sailor was coming with life-lines alone in 
in the yessel’s last boat. 

Each man gave a cry as he read it—a cry of 
agonised fear ; 

But soon that low cry gave place to a shout, a loud, 
ringing cheer, - 

For some one had seen on the billows a dark and 
slow moving speck, 

And then, asit rose on a breaker, we could see ’twas 
the boat from the wreck: 

What a scene was that which then followed! Men 
lustily cheered might and main 

Till the rush and roar of the billows was drowned 
again and again! 
How the heart of that gallant young hero must 
have swelled as each shout struck his ears ! 
How he must have redoubled his efforts at the 
sound of those defeaning cheers! 

Could he have seen how the women, the widows, 
the sweethearts, and wives 

Went down on their knees on the shingle, and 
prayed for those poor shipwrecked lives— 

Could he have heard the soft prayer for his safety 
in reaching the land— 

Well, *twould have brought tears to his eyes, 
mate, for the picture was awful, but grand. 

Nearer, still nearer, and nearer, the little boat rose 
on each waye, 

Bounding along, as though skimming the surface 
of that great yawning graye. 

The brave heart within him knew well, mate, that 
scores of lives hung on his skill, 

*T was as if the boat knew the issue, for it seemed 
to reply to his will. 

Now and again a deep murmur, like a groan, came 
from those on the shore, 

As the boat disappeared in a furrow, each anxious 
heart deemed all was o’er; 

But no, for another huge breaker bore the frail 
little craft on its crest : 

And a cheer went to greet the young oarsman, and 
a prayer from each mother’s fond breast. 

But the worst was yet to be fought, mate. How 
was that brave heart to reach 

The land, through those terrible breakers that 
furiously dashed on the beach ? 

It had to be done, and all knew it; the chance was 
a thousand to one, 

That loved ones would mourn for that dear one—a 
mother would mourn for her son. 

Bat list to the cry, ‘Men, stand ready! look to 
him, lads; now stand by!’ 

Heavens! you sbould just have seen hundreds 
respond to that loud, stirring cry. 

Up to their waists in the water, midst the wild rush 
and the roar, ‘ 

They fought ’gainst the furious billows—stood 
ready to drag him achore. ' 

‘The next wave will have it—etand ready—ahoy ! 
mate, now for your life! 

Great heavens Pthey’ve missed him— 
no, he is safe from the strife. 

See how they crowd now around him, hear the wild 
cheers that ascend, 

Bearing the message out yonder, that he has 
accomplished his end. 

Braye lad, you have friends now in plenty, a 
nation’s loye you have won, 

A Queen’s royal message will greet you, a short 
but heartfelt ‘Well done!’ 

Need I tell you the rest of the story—how all came 
from the wreck safe and sound ; 

How the vessel, a few moments after, with one 
mighty crash went aground ? 

Aye, many to-day are there living who for dear 
ones would grieve and be sad, 

Were it not for that grand, noble effort, essayed by 
‘a Lancashire lad.’” 


Poe Lown’ DREN ad 


Gussie: ‘‘Isn't £5 rather dear for this ?” 

Shopman: ‘The price is £2. That other ticket 
ig meant to be kept on when you make a present of 
the article.” 


to catch a man, I hope.” _ 


DEAD MEN’S MONEY IN ’O1. 


Four millionaire estates were declared in 1891. 
The Duke of Cleveland left £1,440,889; Mr. 
Nathaniel Clayton, of the great Lincoln engineer- 
ing firm, £1,364,496; Mr. John Bullough, of the 
Globe Ironworks, Accrington, £1,094,523; and 
Mr. Henry Brassey, of Preston Hall (Lord 
Brassey’s brother), £1,042,611. An uncommonly 
large number of estates were declared at sums of 
from half a million to a million sterling, viz. :— 


Cia £ 
D. B. Chapman...... 983,676 | W. J. Belville ...... 638,000 
Stephenson Clarke 941,207 | Thomas Brown...... 599,318 
T. C. Baring, M.P. 823,304 | Lewis Loyd ; 
Richard Hemming 781,442 | Miss Rawson 5 
Lady Rosebery...... 719,876 | A. F, Lehmann 2,9 


BR. A, Wright 


Of these Messrs. Chapman, Baring, and Lloyd 
were bankers, and Lady Rosebery’s. wealth was 
also the result of banking; Mr. Clarke grew rich 
on London coals, Mr. Hemming on Redditch 
needles, Mr. Wright in Oldham cotton mills, Mr, 
Belville on mustard, Mr. Brown on Australian 
goods, Mr. Lehmann on iron, and Mr. Carmichael 
in a Dundee merchant’s office. The personal 
estates between a quarter and half a million were 


674,821 


ag follows :— 

<. £ 
MiMi itt pee eee 466,286 | Duke of Somerset 310,000 
Wm. Beckett......... 456,401 | Prince Smith......... 305,000 
Hugh Kerr............ 402,000 | John Jackson ...... 295,980 
Jas. Wilson ......... 395,000 | Jas. Wrigley ......... 277,537 
W. J. Guesdon...... 393,339 | C.H, Crompton ... 274,147 
Sir T. Gabriel, Bt, 371,000 | Wm, Hotham ....., 270,208 
Ed. Greene, M.P.... 356,000 | Robert Dick ......... 268,582 
W.R. Sandbach ... 320,000 | Ch. Ramsden......... 
Sir J. Neeld, Bt. ... 319,998 | Hy. Soloman......... 
Jo. Crabbie ......... 317,000 | Jas. Shepherd ...... 
James Searight...... 314,000 | A. G, Kurtz......... A 
Wm. C. Pickersgill 313,000 | C. K. Freshfield ... 256,000 
Wm. Cliff sis..3 is 11,000 | Fred, Calvert, Q.C. 255,048 


Nearly half of the above were engaged in 
mercantile pursuits of various sorts. ‘The list also 
contains one banker, one stockbroker, two brewers, 
one contractor, five manufacturers (machines, 
papsr, varnish, indiarubber shoes, and chemicals), 
two lawyers, and four landowners. Ten other 
peers left fortunes exceeding £50,000, and the list 
shows that, in spite of their protestations of 
poverty, landowners are still able to accumulate 
vast sums for their successors. Many splendid 
bequests to national institutions were made public 
during the year, but none by landowners. This is _ 
invariably the case. There is hardly an exception 
o the rule that the peer, or member of an old land- 

wning family, recognises no duty in his will 
peyond his immediate relatives. 


a 


‘Papa, what is an agnostic?” asked Johnny 
Cumso. 

‘* An agnostic, Johnny,” replied the old man, ‘‘is 
a man who knows very little, and is not sure of 
that.” 


——10:—— 


‘* You will excuse me for saying so, Miss Haw- 
kins, but you have a beautiful foot.” 

“So I’ve been told, Mr. Snappy—and perhaps 
you will excuse me for saying that ina few minutes 
you'll see papa’s.” 3 ; 


—:0:— 


Hunker: 
night.” 

Spatts: ‘‘ Poor fellow!” ; 

Hunker: ‘‘Oh, I don’t need sympathy. I 
ae. asked her if my calling was disagreeable 
o her.” 


“Miss Blanche said ‘no’ to me last 


wt 


The doctor: ‘‘My dear Miss Palisade, in your 
weak condition it won’t do to go to the ball to- 
night with a thin dress on. You will be almost 
certain to catch something.” = 

Miss Palisade: ‘That's what 


‘I am going for; 
th sag NS 
rs ee 


th March, 18992, ee, : 


The Prise ‘Suave Siloment, 


Nig. 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 


sender, 


- cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 


Mr, JosrrH MAcHatr, 
Crossmolina, 
Co. Mayo, 
Treland. 


Anbertising For a WMiite. 


=~ HEOPHILUS WIGGINS was 
7 -a bachelor, and had been so—from 
time immemorial, I was going to 
say, but I will modify it, and say— 
from the earliest recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant. He had seen 
all the daughters (I think I am safe 
in adding all the granddaughters) of 
the mothers he had courted get married and 
settled, yet he was a bachelor still; and, if he was to 
be believed, a bachelor in the very prime of life—say 
thirty, or thirty-five, or somewhere thereabouts. 
Theophilus Wiggins, Esquire, as he was proud to 
be Sdthanek bat Top Wiggy as he was generally 
spoken of—was no longer the man he had been, 
though much of the same appearance: an oculist, 
a, dentist, a limb-maker, a perruquier, a perfumer, 
and a tailor having each contributed to supply 
some deficiency of time, accident, or nature; in 
other words, our ancient friend had a false leg, 
false hips, falee chest, false hair, false teeth, false 
complexion, and one false eye; and if he had not a 
false heart it was not his fault, for he had been 
many times jilted by one who had. 

As time wore on, and the task of the maker up 
of Mr. Wiggins’s person (his valet de chambre) 
increased to an onerous duty, Theophilus began 
seriously to entertain the notion of marriage; and 

_he reasoned that if he were to marry at all he 
might as well set about it in the hey-day of his 
youth—or rather his manhood—since he now 
acknowledged, at least to himself, that he had 
attained to years of discretion. 

Being rich, he did not care particularly about 
marrying for money ; and being handsome (in his 
own estimation), he did not care particularly about 
marrying for beauty, you would say—but stop! 
the analogy is not complete; for, though Mr. 
Wiggins had money enough for two, he was by no 
means satisfied that he had beauty enough for two; 
and therefore the future Mrs. Wiggins must be 
handsome, though poor; refined, too, the future 


Mrs. Wiggins must be; and, to compare with her 


husband, youthful; and with youth, beauty, and 
refinement, Theophilus fancied he could get along 
ag well married as single, if not better. 

- But how was he to obtain such a wife? He cast 
about him with an inquiring mind, but found none 
who exactly came up to his standard; nor could 
he remember any, now single; though he hada 


_ good memory, which ran far back into antiquity. 


“‘T have it!’ he exclaimed, one morning, while 
his valet was putting him together for the day. 
‘‘Thave it !” and he rubbed his hands with glee. 

‘“Have what, sir?P—the gout?” asked his 


_ More generally in his coffin,” muttered the 
other, sotto voce. 

“¢ No, Stolus—I have an idea—a capital idea!” 
pursued Theophilus Wiggins, Esquire, rather as a 
soliloquy than as addressing his man. 

‘Hold on to it!” muttered the other; “for if 
it’s original it must be a curiosity.” he 

‘“‘Eh? Did you speak?” asked Wiggins, somi- 

mysteriously. 

“<I was only remarking that your hips don’t set 


quite as well as formerly ; I think you must haye 


fallen away a little.” 
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“ Good gracious, what an idea !’* exclaimed the 
other in amazement ; ‘‘as ifa man could fall away 
at sevan-and-twenty, unless he had some horrid 
fever. Ridiculous, upon my word! I say, Stolus, 
let me stand as I am.” 

“On one leg, sir?” 

‘Fool! quit your impertinence, or I'll discharge 
you.” s 

“Then how would you get taken apart and put 
together, sir?—for there’s a good deal of nice 
machinery about you, Mr. Wiggins.” 

‘‘ When I say let me stand,” said Theophilus, 
sternly, ‘‘I mean let me sit—let me be—leave me 
asl am—quit—go away. And now, if you com- 
prehend anything, stupid, sit down by the table, 
and write as I shall dictate.” 

‘‘ All ready, sir,” said the valet, as he disposed 
himself according to orders. 

Mr. Wiggins—or rather, perhaps, I should say 
Mr. Half-Wiggins, since he was only half put 
together—leaned his bald head back in the chair, 
looked solemnly forth from his one eye, placed his 
remaining nether limb on another chair, and puffed 
out his toothless mouth, as if for a regular blow 
before the grand strike. 

‘‘Ahem!” he began, gathering himself for a 
mighty effort. 

“Shall I write that, sir?” queried Stolus. 

‘‘No, you dunce! but write what I say now.” 

And Theophilus Wiggins proceeded to dictate— 
with interjectural remarks—all of which the 
writer put down as he went along. When he had 
finished the article it read as follows, the asides 
being given in brackets :— 

‘« Wanted |—A Wife !—{ Well, that’s true, I do. ] 
—A gentleman in the prime of life—[Hardly the 
prime yet, but no matter—don’t like to be thought 
too juvenile|—of ample means, agreeable dis- 
position, handsome person—{That’s so—Spots, the 
artist, said I would do for an Apollo]—and pos- 
sessing a fond and loving heart—[ Nothing like a 
little touch of soft sawder with the female kind—it 
always tells |—is desirious of making the acquaint- 
ance of alady witha view tomatrimony. She also 
must be young—[Italicise also and young—I think 
that a good idea]—She also must be young, 
handsome, refined, and—[a—a—let me see! what 
is that word that’s kind of loving, and yet 
isn’t loving? Oh! ah! I haveit—amiable]|—and 
amiable, wealth not being especially essential, as 
he has a sufliciency—he mainly requiring that she 
should possess all the other requisities for render- 
ing home happy. [I think that pretty good. Oh! 
you may add|—N.B. Tho writer of this is 
seriously in earnest, and all letters shall be held as 
strictly confidential. Address T. W., Post-office, 
stating full particulars, and where an interview 
may be had.” 

“Tone, Stolus?” 

‘¢ All down, six.” 

‘¢ Give it me!” 

As Stolus handed his master the paper, Mr. 
Wiggins adjusted his glass to his single eye, 
glanced over it, and exclaimed : 

“Why, you stupid mule, you've written down 
everything I said.” 

«« Please, sir, that’s what you told me to do,” re- 
turned the mischievous valet, demurely. 

‘‘Blockhead! wheel the table up here! give me 
the pen!” and Theophilus, in high dudgeon, pro- 
ceeded to erase all superfluous matter, and punctuate 
tho advertisement correctly. He then ordered Stolus 
to make a clean copy. 

Being perfectly satisfied with the revised copy, 
Mr. Wiggins, as soon as he was all fairly put 
together, and his toilet completed, despatched 
Stolus with the advertisement to the most popular 
daily journal. On the following day it appeared, 
and on the next Stolus brought the astonished 
advertiser something less than half a bushel of 
letters, all from females purporting to be exactly 
such as he required, 

‘Good gracious! what a tremendous lot to pick 
from !”’ exclaimed the highly flattered Theophilus 
Wiggins. ‘‘ They must know who it is that wants 
a wife; don’t you think so, Stolus?” 

- Stolus didn’t think so, because he had charity 
enough to suppose that among so large a number 


there might be some who were not natural fools; 
but he took care not to say what he thought to his 
master. Bs 

Of course, in so large a list, there were a good 
many whose bad chirography bad syntax, and — 
worse orthography, could not but give offence to 
one 80 fastidious as Theophilus Wiggins, Hsq. ; 
and these were at once consigned to the flames— 
not of his heart, but of the fire. Another lot, for 
various other reasons—prominent among which 
was the desire of the writers to know his exact — 
age, and how much he was really worth—were 
indignantly destroyed by the blooming bachelor, 
as being too mercenary and too much wanting in 
true affection. Still another lot, in which his re- 
spondents appeared to be more in fun than earnest, 
met with the same fate. 

At last, after a long, careful, and critical ex- 
amination, Theophilus found his large list reduced 
to three—there being only three that he fancied ~ 
would do at all. Yet so far from being — 
chagrined at this, he almost regretted the fact of 
there being more than one—simply because, after 
all, he could marry only one, and consequently two 
poor creatures would be left to bewail their sad 
fates, and perhaps die of broken hearts. However, 
his grief did not keep him from making an extra 
toilet; and haying adjusted his wig, eye, teeth, 
chest, hip, cork leg, and brass-mounted military 
coat, he proudly sallied forth, with the words of 
the Roman conqueror ringing through his mind— 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

The first place at which he called was rather a 
geoteel-looking house in a back street; and having 
delicately scunded tlie brass knocker, Mr. Wiggins 
waited with a palpitating heart the answer to his 
summons. The door was opened by a slip-shod, 
half-grown girl, who rather sharply asked the now 
timid wife-seeker what he wanted. 

‘‘ A—ah—I—I called to—ahem !——” 

‘‘ Well, you can do that anywhere,” was the — 
impertinent reply. sy 

Theophilus looked confused, but put on dignity, 
and said, more positively : 

‘Ts Miss Laura Matilda Hawthorne within ?” 

Miss Laura Matilda Hawthorne was within ; and 
an affected voice bade Sarah Aun Jones usher the 
gentleman into the drawing-room—which drawing- 
room proved to be a small parlour, about eight feet 
by ten, with a sofa occupying one side, upon which, 
in a studied attitude, half reclined a very senti-  ~ 
mental-looking school-girl, with her ringlets 
floating negligently around her romantic features, 
ane ae of the latest noyels on Insipidity in her 
hand. 

“Pray be seated, Sir Knight,” she said to the 
astonished Mr. Wiggins. ‘‘I suppose you are the 
dear Thomas William whom I have so often seen 
in my dreams, and who is destined by the irre- 
yocable laws of fate to unite his happy lot with 
mine, that we may go hand in hand together down 
through the flowery vales of life. You got my 
epistle, of course? Ma is away, and I am one so 
far aboye the vulgar sneers and prejudices of the 
world as not to flinch at an elopement; because, of 
all things on this fair earth, I think an elopement 
the most sweet and romantic. I should like you 
better if you were darker, or paler, with long flow- 
ing locks, and collar @ Ja Byron. But you will do, 
dear Thomas William. You have genius, you love 
novels, you write pootry. I see itall in your 
sparkling eyes.” 

Theophilus wineed a little at the compliment to 
his sparkling eyes, because he knew the brightest — 
one was glass; and he mildly suggested thathehad — 
not the gift of genius—at least he did not thinkhe — 
had; and that he did not like novels, and had never 
written poetry ; moreover, that his name was not — 
Thomas William, but Theophilus Wiggins; and — 
that he had neyer in his life had the remotest idea 
of an elopement. ait hes, 

““Ah! good heavens! what do I hear! criedthe ~ 
now indignant Laura Matilda Hawthorne, spring- — 
ing from her divan, as she was wont to call her 
sofa. ‘‘I seo. I haye been deceived—basely — 
deceived; my young heart is broken by a base- — 
born churl! You are not my dear destined © 
Thomas William, then, but plain Theophilus — 
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Wiggins—the most unromantic name in the world! 
You haye not genius, either, you say ; you do not 
like novels; you are not a poet in disguise; you 
would not elope; you have not sentiment énough 
eyen to throw yourself at my feet! Ishould not 
be surprised if you even wore a wig! Begone, 
sir! begone, base miscreant! Laura Matilda 
Will reserve herself for a congenial companion! 
Sarah Ann Jones, show this man the door.” 

‘*T can find it. myself,” suggested Mr. Wiggins, 
hastily putting on his hat. 

And 
open air, ho thought the last remark of Laura 
Matilda Hawthorn the most eensible he had heard.” 

Theophilus Wiggins, Esq., now gathered up his 
dignity, and philosophised on the fact tht his list 
was now reduced to two. . 

“Well,” mused he, ‘‘ ‘faint heart never won 
fair lady.’ Itis better ag itis, for now there will 
be but one heart to break ufsteud of two.” ; 

And £0, nothing daunted, he set off, in a business- 
like manner, for the next. 

His second direction led him to a lodging-house, 
and up four pair of stairs; and on gently tapping 
at the door, it was opened by a rather good-looking 
lady, in theatrical attire, with a sceptre in her hand, 
and a pasteboard crown upon her head, 

‘Ts Miss Sophronia Celestia Watkins within ?”’ 
softly inquired Theophilus, hat in hand. 

At once the stage-mad iady seized the half- 
terrified Theophilus, and dragging him into the 
room, nolens volens, threw him from her. Then, 
striking a queenly attitude, with her back against 
the door, she exclaimed— 

*¢ Tt may be so; but yet my inward soul 

Persuades me it is otherwise. Howe’er it be, 

I cannot but be sad; so heayy sad, 

As—though, in thinking, on no thought I think— 

Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink.” 

“*Mad—a—Madam,” stammered Mr. Wiggins, 


'  T__J_fear there is some mistake hoere,”’ 


The tragic lady drew herself up with queenly 
haughtiness, and still quoting Shakespeare, thus 
replied— 

«Tis nothing less; conceit is still derived 

From some forefather grief; mine is not go; 

For nothing hath begot my something grief; 

Or something hath the nothing that I grieve, 

*Tis in reversion that I do possess ; 

But what it is, that is not yet known; what 

I cannot name; ’tis nameless wo, I wot.” 


“Good gracious, madam!” now exclaimed the 
confounded Theophilus, ‘‘ are you mad?” 

“‘Mad! ” she cried; ‘‘whosaysI’mmad? Where 
lives the low-born hind that dares to so impeach 
the Heaven-sent gift of reason, as to call me mad? 
Ha! behold! he’s there ;” and she made a grand 
flourish with her sceptre, to the utter discomfiture 
of our ancient friend. ‘‘ Behold the wretch! I 
wonder the very earth does not open and swallow 
him! Had Ia dagger,” gliding upto the amazed 
and now wholly terrified Theophilus, ‘‘1’d plunge 
it to his heart! ” 

**Don’t! ” said Wiggins, holding up his hands 
in horror; ‘‘ don’t!” 

“But as I hayen’t,” went on the queenly 
ie hioae Celestia Watkins, ‘‘T1i—I’ll pull his 

r ” 


And suiting the action to the word, Sophronia 
Celestia buried her hands in Mr. Wiggins’s wig, 
tore it from his head, and thus disclosed to her 
astonished eyes a bald and shining apex, which 
aint for all the world like an inyerted wash- 

owl. 

‘Heavens! what do I behold?” shrieked tho 
amazed Sophronia Celestia. 

This was too much for Theophilus; he had had 
enough; he wanted to hear no more; but rudely 


' jerking his wig from Miss Sophronia, he grasped it 


tightly in one hand, his hat in the other, made a 
lunge for the door, and went plunging downstairs, 
three at a leap, as if he thought all Bedlam let 
loose behind him. : 

On turning the nearest corner, Theophilus 
stopped, drew a long breath, adjusted his wig and 
hat, looked timidly around_him, and then shook 


himself together, to be certain he was all there. 


e did. And when ho breathed freer in the 
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The third and last address took him to a 
large, fine, splendid-looking mansion, where Mr. 
Wiggins compared numbers anxiously to be sure 
there was no mistake, and then rang the bell. On 
inquiring for Miss Cordelia Walters the servant 
ushered him into a magnificent drawing room, 
where he encountered not the young lady herself 
but the young lady’s mother. This was more like 
doing business in the truly fashionable style, and 
Theophilus . Wiggins, Hsq., felt at home. After 
the usual preliminaries the grand point was 
reached, and he was assured by Mrs. Walters that 
she had herself written the note, and not Cordelia, 

‘‘She is a dear, sweet girl,” said the mother, 
‘‘and I should like to see her married well toa 
gentleman of means, which I believe your adyer- 
tisement states you to be.” 


‘‘T have means, madam, and can give you 


any reference you desire. How old is your 
daughter ?” . 

“She is quite young, Mr. Wiggins—not over 
twenty.” 

Theophilus Wiggins’s heart rose. 

**Good looking I suppose?” he interrogatively 
pursued, 

‘* Ske has been accounted a beauty, sir.” 
Theophilus Wiggins’s heart took a tremendous 

eap. 

** Amiable and affectionate, I presume ? ” 

; i Of a very even and quiet disposition,” said the 

ady. 
‘* Could I be permitted to seo her P” inquired Mr. 
Wiggins. “é 

Mrs. Walters did not think it at all necessary. 
Mr. Wiggins wanted a wife, and she, Mrs. Walters, 
would like to seo her daughter settled in life; she 
trusted he was all he purported to be, and Miss 
Cordelia was all she recommended her, and so as 
both parties were evidently suited, she thought 
calling in the girl entirely superfluous. To this 
Mr. Wiggins demurred, inadvertently saying some- 
thing about ‘‘a pig in a poke,” and quietly 
suggesting the fact that he could not very well 
marry without first seeing her. 

‘“‘]f you insist upon it,” said the lady, rising, 
and ringing tho bell, ‘‘ I will have her called.” 

And she was called; and at the first glance of 
her young and pretty face, Mr. Wiggins was in 
raptures. His fond heart took another leap to his 
vory throat, and beat. at feyer heat; but half-a- 
dozen words from him, and a mute exchange of 
signals on her fingers from her, proved to him con- 
clusively that she was deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Wiggins suddenly remembered another 
pressing engagement, and at once took his leave, 
and himseli homeward. 

‘*Stolus,” he said, when he had planted himself 
in an easy chair, in his bachelor apartment, “are 
there any more letters?” 

“* Another half-bushel, sir!” 

‘‘Burn them, Stolus!” said Mr. Wiggins, 
solemnly, straightening up lis neck and collar 
with dignity: ‘‘ burn them, sir! put them all in 
the fire, sir! and if any more come, Stolus, serve 
them all in the same manner, sir! I have changed 
my mind. On further consideration, I think Pll 
not get married at all.” 

And Theophilus Wiggins, Esq., didn’t. He lived 
and died an old bachelor, leaving the bulk of his 
property to a favourite nephew, on condition that 
hoe should never make a.confounded fool of himself 
by—‘‘ advertising for a wife.” 


So Sehciahs ele ee CEE 


A seaside photographer advertises on his machine 
thus :—‘* In consequence of the daily increase of 
accidents by boating, the public are earnestly 
requested to have their portraits taken, that some 
memento of departed friends may be left to sorrow- 
ing survivors.’ 


——— tae . 


Mamma ; ‘‘ You naughty girl; you’ve eaten every 
biscuit there was on the plate. I told you to only 
take three.” 

Little Edith: ‘‘ Yes: but you didn’t tell mo 
which three, so I had to eat all to be sure to get the 
right ones.” om ‘ 


| but,a wite.’”” 


HE HADN'T EARNED IT! 

“Well, doctor,” said a man who had been 
suffering from toothache, “‘how much do you ax 
for the job? My eye!—but you did it quick, 
though!” — scab 

‘My terms,” replied the dentist, ‘are half-a- 
crown.” peat jm 

‘« Half-a-crown for one minute’s work! Half-a- 
crown, did you say? Why, a doctor down at our 
place drawed a tooth for me two years ago, and it 
took him two hours. Hoe dragged me all round the 
room, and lost his hold half a dozen times. I 
never seed such hard work—and he charged me 
only a shilling. Half-a-crown for a minute’s 
work! Oh, git out! you must be jokin’!” 


a ee ee 


TOO MUCH FOR HIM! 


A gentleman one day asked a shoeblack who was 
cleaning his boots near a theatre in the Strand if 
he ever read the newspapers. es 

The boy promptly replied, ‘Oh, yes, sit; I reads 
the paper.” 

‘““What do you read, my lad?” inquired the - 
gontleman. 

“T reads all about the murders, sir.” 

A policeman standing near who had heard the 
conyersation, strolled up to the lad when the 
gentleman had left and said, ‘‘ Don’t you ever read 
the Police Intelligence?” : 

“Get away with you; they ain’t got none,” 
answered. the sharp boy. 

_The boy has not been seen near tho theatre 
since. : 


PE PEGG Ree 


PAYING THEM IN FULL. 


Mr. Jackson, a wealthy manufacturer, had two 
fat ducks killed and hung outside his office at the 
works ready for taking home with him, when two 
members of his club called at his office to invite 
him to dinner with them and a few more friends, 
that evening at the club. On leaving the office 
they spied {the ducks, and thinking to. play a joke 
on the owner, they took them and had them cooked 
for dinner at the club. 

Mr, Jackson; however, soon after the departure 
of his two friends, missed the ducks, and suspecting 
the joke, thought to turn the tables. —_—- 

He did not attend the club until after supper was 
all cleared away: then he appeared to very 
downcast. His friends expressed their disappoint- 
ment at his non-attendance at supper, as they 
had all enjoyed it very much, haying had, amongst 
other savoury dishes, two fine roast ducks, ae 

‘Ducks ?” cried Jackson, ‘“‘I haye had enough 
of ducks to-day, and amin sore trouble about it 
yet. Our works have for some time been infested 
with rats, and one of our foremen laid poison to 
destroy them, and, in doing so, he has poisoned 
nearly all the fowls in the yard. This after- 
noon [ had two fine ducks -brought to my office 
that had been found in the yard.. The ‘man, 
imstead of burying them at once, according to 
orders, hung them up until he attended some 
slight ids when, on his return, the ducks had - 
disappeared, and we are afraid that some dishonest 
workman has stolen them, not knowing anythin 


about the poison. It will be a most lamentable ~ — 


affair should they be used for food.” 

Judge the consternation of his friends on hearing 
this! They fled in all directions to obtain emetics. 
One poor fellow went to the doctor, and had his 
stomach pumped, and received such a shock that he 
had to keep his bed over a fortnight. ie 
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Father: ‘‘ Johnny, there’s a button off yourcoat. 


Go upstairs and sew it on.” = 


Johuny (in surprise): ‘‘ Mother will sew it aS eee 


Father: ‘‘I know she will, but I want 
learn to sew on buttons yourself.” 
- Johnny {amazed): ‘* Why?” Gs 

Father (solemnly): “‘Some day, Johnny, 
you grow up, you won't have any, mothe: 


tes 


‘when 


“are 
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“SOME QUEER STAGE STORIES, 


There may be a hundred or more sources of 
annoyance and irritation to the actor or actress in 
the course of an eyening unperceived by the 


atidience, but there are also occasionally some most 


amusing and ludicrous incidents on the boards 
Wee tend to make their lives the more enjoy- 
able. 

Not only amateurs, but born actors treat us now 
and again to some of the most ridiculous of un- 
rehearsed effects. ‘ $ 

One eyening at the Court Theatre, during the 
performance of Broken Hearts when Mrs. Kendal 
was doing her best to portray her part to per- 
fection, and during the most pathetic scene, the 
property man’s cat calmly and deliberately walked 
on to the stage and proceeded to wash its face (after 
the manner of cats), all unmindful of the exquisite 
pathos of the surroundings. At first a ripple of 
laughter might be heard among the “‘ gods,” then 
it became more pronounced, until finally the whole 
house burst into merriment. 

On another occasion, an amateur was playing 
the Ghost in Hamlet at a theatre in Ireland. 
His appearance aroused the mirth of the gallery, 
and one of the audience in that part of the house 
yelled out, ‘“‘Och! bedad, an’ its Tim Rafferty ! 
Look at him, boys, ’tis robbed a tinker’s shop he 
has!”? Roars of laughter followed on the Ghost 
advancing to the footlights and angrily retorting, 
“**? Aisy now, Phil Rooney, till I get out of this; 
when I’ll be after makin’ yer ears tingle,” 

Such unrehearsed effects are not confined to the 
English stage, for when Marie Antoinette was 
first put upon the boards in Paris, the manager 
had been trying for a month to find an actor whose 
physical appearance should best harmonise, with 
that of Louis XVI. At last someone suggested 

“St. Ernest. : : 

““Why,”’ exclaimed Labrousse, despondently, 

pare hag quite a little nose, he'd never do for the 
ing.” , 
‘Don’t _you fret,” replied the property master, 

“Tl make a noge that'll fit him.” 

And so.it came about that on the first night 
Fechter made a splendid nose of cement. The 
resemblance of St. Ernest to Louis was most 
striking. 

__ Come,” said Fechter, ‘“‘now you look really 
handsome—the very picture of a King of Franco.” 

Alas | what with the excitement of a first perform- 
anceand the actor's perspiring efforts, the nose came 
off at the most pathetic partamid uproarious hilarity 
on*the part of the audience. St. Ernest conse- 

quently had to play half of his part with the king’s 
-nose.and half with his own insignificant one. 
_ Next day they gave him a firm, substantial nose, 
made of cardboard, which lasted during the whole 
run of the piece. f 
__ Onee, when Mr. Joseph Jefferson was playing 
Rip.Van_ Winkle, he went to the theatre very 
much’ exhausted by a long day’s fishing. When 
the curtain rose on the third act, it discovered 
white-haired Rip, still deep in his twenty years’ 
nap. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, and he did 
not awaken. ~The audience began to get im- 
patient, and the prompter uneasy. Tho great 
actor, thought the ‘prompter, knew what 
he was about, but this “was carrying the 
realistic business. too far.. Tho fact was that 
Jd efferson was reallyasleep, Finally tho gallery 
audience became upxoarious, and one of the wits 
among them facetiously asked if there was going to 
- be “f another twénty years of this snooze business.” 
_ At this point, Jefferson, who had sat eight hours in 
the sun during the day without getting a single 
bite (enough to make anybody sleepy), began to 
snore loudly. <5 
‘This decided the prompter, who opened a gfnall 
trap from beneath the stage and began to prick 


Jefferson with the sharp end of a pin. posta 


the pin found a soft place, for Jefferson sat up. wi 


_» @ loud shriek and evidently in agony. Then the: 


y went on—witharush, - ey 
A few years ago, during tho performance at 


Ue 


an Robert Buchanan’s play Sophia, a 


well give it up. 
cuba ay, 


very unexpected interruption occurred. ; 
course of the dialogue ‘Tom Jones” had said to 


“Sophia Western,” ‘‘I have nothing left to offer you 


—not even the hope of better days to come” —when 
the landlady of ‘‘‘fom Jones,” who happened to be 
among the audience, and was carried away by 
the apparent reality of the scene, and by the pathos 
of her lodger, suddenly and shrilly cried: + 

‘“‘Never heed, lad! Thee has gotten a real good 
sooper waiting at home; thee bring t’ wench ’oam 
wi’ thee! ” : 

The effect of this speech may be imagined. - 

The wit of an actor once sayed a serious drama. 


actor did not commit to memory as it was very 
long. One eyening the gaoler thought it would be 
a good joke to hand the prisoner a blank sheet of 
paper. The prisoner, starting to read it, was for a 
moment nonplussed. But recovering himself, he 
said with the most serene calmness: 

“Gaoler!” 

“Sir,” replied the ‘‘ official.” 

“‘T am obliged to make an avowal to you. 
Brought up by parents of low estate I do not know 
how to read. Yousee there were no school boards 
in my young days. I beg that you will have the 
goodness to acquaint me with the contents of this 
letter.” 

Tho snarer was snared, but his wit saved him, 
too; after nervously fumbling with the letter he 
said to the conyict : 

“Willingly; but you must wait amoment. I 
will go and get my spectacles.” 

Naturally he brought back with his spectacles 
the genuine letter, and the play proceeded. ; 

We might go on relating stories. of the stage ad 
lib.; but one more will suffice for the purpose of 
this article. 

Edwin Forrest once produced a play called 
Metamora. Supers were engaged to personate the 
Indian warriors in the piece, and among them was 
a bright Irish lad who had a deep admiration for 
tho great tragedian. Ata point in the play, when 
‘*‘ Metamora” asks, ‘‘ Am I not the Great Chief of 
the ‘‘ Pottawatomies” ? the supers are supposed 
to grunt, ‘‘Ugh! ugh” The stage manager had 
earefully drilled them in what they were expected 
to do, but on the night of the performance the 
young Irishman was so transported by Forrest’s 
wonderful impersonation of ‘‘ Metamora” as quite 
to forget, that ho represented an Indian. 

When Forrest turned to the assembled warriors 
and thundered forth, ‘‘Am I not the Great Chief 
of the Pottawatomies?” the Irish boy’s enthusiasm 
broke through all restraint. He leaped into the 
air with a wild shout, and twirling his tomahawk 
about his head, to the no little danger of his fellow 
supers, he roared out, ‘‘ Begorra ye are, and powers 
be to ye elbow.” 

a8 ee 


“Toes your wife take much exercise P” asked 
Fenderson of Fogg. 

“Exercise?” exclaimed Fogg, ‘‘I should 
She changes her dress six times every 


ares O08 


“Sir,” exclaimed a detective to a man who had 
siandéered him. ‘‘Vd haye you know that my 
reputation is spotless.” 

“*T know it is,” assented the other. ‘‘ You were 
never known to spot a fugitive in your life.” 


PO bse 


Lady (engaging nurse): ‘‘ Now, can you bestow 
some affection upon the child as well as carry out 
the ordinary duties of a nurse ?”’ 

Nurse: ‘ Certainly. Tho little dear shall have 
that also; but it will be ten shillings a month 
extry, marm.” ® 


Os 


An article is going the round of the Press, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Umbrella in France.” That settles it, 


-then, For a while we cherished the hope that we 


might regain possession of that umbrella ; but as 


it has crossed the Channel to evade us, we might as 


9 


In the 


"TWIXT EARTH AND SKY, 


A CHAT WITH A STEEPLE - JACK. 

A groat chimnoey-shaft belonging to a factory on 
the outskirts of Manchester needed repairing 
recently, and I happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood when tho steeple-jacks were at work upon it. 

I was lucky enough to witness the most interest- 
ing part of the work. This was the flying of an enor- 
mous kite, madeof canyas, and measuring aboutten 
feet by eight. To this was attached a line, which 
I found ott afterwards was some eight hundred 


\ d ‘|*eet in length. With the aid of this the gigantic 
A prisoner was obliged to read a letter which the’ 


Hite was guided over the chimney. As soon a8 it 
wag in position, a man who held another and a 


thinner life, also attached to the kite, gave it a- 


jerk so that the main line was made to fall over 
the top of the chimney, The wind happened to 
fayour the workers, ane oe kite had finished its 
task in a couple of hour from the start. 

During an interval in the work, I got into con- 
versation with one of the men. 

‘Well, what is to be done next?” I asked. 

‘* Oh, they'll tie on ropes now, and then fix up 
the gear so that a cage can be pulled up for me to 
work in.” 

‘*You are going up, then? 
work ?” 

‘Well enough. The pay is good, and there is 
net much danger if you keep your nerves steady.” 

‘Do you always use a kite for this sort of 


Do you like the 


thing ?”’ 
“Oh, no. ‘This is a square~- built chimney, 
you see. Onaround one we should have to use 


ladders, just the same as on a steeple or a spire.” 

“But how do you get ladders up to such & 
height as that?” 

‘** Well, you first put one up against your build- 
ing, and you send a man up to the top who 
hammers into the side of the steeple, or whatever 
it is, a big steel-pointed nail which we call a 
“dog.” It has aring on the end. Then you get 
a rope, pass it through the ring, and tie it to the 
middle of a sixty-foot ladder, about double the 
sizo of the first one, and then you hand it up. 
This takes you a good bit higher, and you can send 
another ‘dog’ in, and so on, until you have gone 
as high as you want to.” 

‘‘Haye you ever seen any accidents in your 
business P”’ 

‘Well, yes, I haye seen a few. One job I was 
on nearly cost me my life. There were two of us 
on the ladder at the same time. A man named 
Bronson and me. . He was just ahead of me 
with a load of bricks on his shoulder, I was 


carrying something, too, when one of the 
‘dogs’ started a bit. I nearly slipped, 
but Bronson lost himself altogether and 


came tumbling on top of me, bricks and all. We 
were 150 feet from the ground. My mate, of 
course, was dashed to pieces. I clung to the 
ladder, cut and bruised a bit, and shaking like a 


child. I could not moye, and. they had to come ~ 


up after me and let me down with ropes. After 
that I gave up the business for six months ; but 
alter a while my nerve came back to me.” 

“ Are you never afraid of suddenly losing your 
presence of mind ?” 


“J don’t think of it. There was a man who 


worked as a steeple-jack for over twenty years,and 
4 one day we were at work together on the top of ao 
big chimney, when, without a moment’s warning, _ 
He had a longing to throw 
himself off. He crouched down for a minute, tremb- o 


he lost his nerve. 


ling, and then said to me, ‘It’s no good, Jack; Pm 
going.’ The next moment he stood up and stepped 


‘off into space as calmly as though he was about to 


walk downstairs,” 8 
‘‘ But that doesn’t often happen, does it ?” 
“No; not quite like that. But a man often 


loses his nerve; in fact, we all do sooner or later. I 
suppose my turn will come one of these days. — 


Meanwhile the pay is good.” 
‘‘Tg the business so very profitable?” 


' «Well, it is for a master-jack, and itis pretty H 
good jeven forus. I get about fifteen shillings a — 
day when I am at work, but, of course, our work vi 


is not regular.” 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
QUIRK COMMENCES OPERATIONS AGAIN, 
ESPITE the disappointment he had en- 
dured at the downfall of his long- 
cherished schemes for the aggrandise- 
ment of Phineas, Quirk, the morning 
following the trial, proceeded at his 
usual hour to his office in Serjeants’ 

Inn, Although tich—very rich for a 
professional man—his busy brain was plotting the 
means of augmenting his fortune for the sake of 
his grandson. Two chances presented themselves : 
one was connected with the will of the miser, 
Nicholas Arden, the other nearly affected the estate 
and title of Sir Cuthbert. 

To accomplish his villainous schemes, the 
assistance of two persons was necessary — Ned 
Cantor and Harry Sinclair. The old man had 
given strict orders to the once more submissive 
Mr. Snape that he was visible only to either of these 
gentlemen, 

‘Tis here,” said the lawyer, speaking to himself, 
and passing the index-finger of his right hand athwart 
his wrinkled brow, “ shadowy and confused ; but still 
it is here. If Ned and the dis sappointed lover 
only continue in their present humour, I can work 
them like puppets to my will.” 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in!” exclaimed Quirk, his whole counten- 
ance brightening at the signal—which he knew 
announced the visit of one of the parties he felt at 
that moment most anxious to see. 

The convict entered the room with a sullen air. 
He expected reproaches, and found himself agreeably 
mistaken. The lawyer received him with a friendly 
shake of the hand. The reason was plain—he had 
still a use for him. 

* So, Ned,” ” he said, ‘your wife, as usual, has out- 
witted you.” 

“Curse her!” muttered the convict, between his 
teeth ; “she has been my ruin—a rock ahead to me 
through life.” 

“ And do you intend to remain content with cursing 
her?” continued the tempter. ‘ Well,” he added, 
after a pause, “itis perhaps the wisest plan. Mabel 
has played her cards well; her future life will be 
spent in ease and affluence, in the society of her 
daughter and the friends she has so faithfully 
served,” 

“Never,” roared Ned ; “she is my wife—they can’t 
deny that. Ill have her back, if I drag her by the 
hair of her head from beneath their roof.” 

Quirk smiled ; he was delighted to find his visitor 
in the very humour he wished. 

“Tt’s about her,” continued the ruffian, “that I 
come to consult you. Iam determined to have her 
back again, I'll go to law, if it costs me a thousand 
pounds, I could not die contented,” he added, “if I 
thought that she and Meg were livi ing happily to- 
gether,” 

“My dear Ned,” said the lawyer, half-closing his 
eyes, and stretching out his legs—his usual attitude 
when about to pronounce what he considered an 
oracular opinion—“‘I am about to give you the 
strongest proof of friendship which one man can give 
to another—do not go to/aw!” 

His visitor opened his eyes very wide. Coming 
from Quirk, such a piece of advice really did appear 
like friendship. 

“The law,” continued the speaker, “is strong— 
very strong—where the rights of the husband are 
concerned ; hut unfortunately it has its limits. The 
suit would certainly be opposed by her friends.” 

“Tet em opposeit. I don’t care.” 

“A counter-suit would be instituted,” added the 
lawyer, ‘‘upon the ground of cruelty and improper 
sequestration from liberty—and the result would bea 
divorce.” 

“ A what?” demanded Ned. 

* A divorce—a dissolution of your marriage,” said 
his adviser ; “which would not only separate you for 
ever from your wife, but enable her to choose another 
husband.” 

Despite his anger at the unexpected light thus 
suddenly thrown upon the subject, the convict could 
not repress a smile at the ideas it conjured up, 

“Stop there, Quirk,” he said ; ‘the divorce, as you 
call it, may be all very well, but as for marrying 
again, pooh ! Mabel would never think of such a, 
thing.” 

“Possibly not,” drily observed the lawyer ; “in aac 
[should say most probably not,” he added. 


- 
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When our readers recollect the misery she had 
endured, and the brutal treatment she had been 
subjected to, they will doubtless be of the same opinion 
as the speaker. 

eS Your revenge must be accomplished by other 
means,’ » continued Quirk, 

For a few moments the two confederates in crime 
regarded each other in silence. 

“What means?” slowly demanded Ned at last. 
‘You wouldn’t have me—— No, you are too prudent 
to advise that.” 

“Of course I am, my dear Ned,” hastily answered 
the old man, replying to his thought rather than his 
words, “The means I should propose would be to 
separate them.’ 

“The very thing I desire!” exclaimed the convict 

—‘‘to take Mabel from her daughter—they would feel 
that.” 

“Would it not be better,” suggested the lawyer 


mildly, “to separate Lady Sinclair from her 
husband?” 
“Tl do it, by ——” 


We will not shock our readers by repeating the oath 
by which the heartless ruffian pledged himself to carry 
out the proposal of the tempter. The love he once bore 
his unhappy child was changed to hate—to bitter hate, 
Her marriage galled and stung him. 

It was finally agreed that Quirk should that very 
day introduce him to Harry Sinclair, and that means 
should be concerted between them for the execution of 
their joint revenge. 

“ And now that we have arranged your affair,” said 
the old man, with a smile of satisfaction, “I have a 
question to ask you, Ned, on my own account,” 

“ Ask away,” replied his visitor. 

“What became of the paper you abstracted from the 
possession of Dr. Briard at Moretown Abbey ? Come,” 
he added, “it can be of no use to you; so you mayas 
well oblige an old friend, and let me have it.” 

*Tain’t got it.” 

The man of law looked at him incredulously. 

“T tell you Lain’t,” continued the convict. 

“T will give youas much as any one else for it—nay, 
more,” quietly observed the old man, 

“T tell you again, I ain’t got it.” 

“ And you expect me to believe you? ” said Quirk. 

“No I don’t,” replied the convict; “for it’s my 
belief that you don’t believe anybody or anything.” 

“ Have you parted with it?” 

“No, It was taken from me.” 

Ned proceeded to relate, in strict confidence, 
his adventure at the abbey, on the night he had 
obtained an entrance to the dressing-room of the coun- 


tess: how he followed the Frenchman down the great 


staircase, across the hall, to his own room—the extra- 
ordinary apparition which had alarmed him—his terror 
and escape. 

“There,” he said, when he had concluded his story, 
“T have told you all, and perhaps have been a great 
fool for my pains—for I don’t expect that you will 
give me credit for a word of truth. If I hadn’t seen 
it, I would not have believed it myself.” 

Strange as it may appear, the lawyer did believe him. 
Well knowing the plan of the house, he half-suspected 
who the phantom really was, whose sudden appearance 
had, in all probability, saved the life of Dr, Briard, and 
so terrified Ned. 

“ Did the doctor see it?” he inquired, 

*“T don’t know—but I think not.” 

“Good,” thought the lawyer ; “I will obtain posses- 
sion of the will yet.” 

Ned drew his chair closer to that of Mr. Quirk. Few 
circumstances, during his long career of crime, had 
made so deep an impression upon him as the sudden 
appearance of the countess : that it was a supernatural 
visitation he never for an instant doubted. He felt 
ashamed to acknowledge, even to himself, the terror it 
had occasioned him. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what do you really think of 
it?” 

“Strange—very strange,” replied the old man, 
secretly anxious to confirm the convict in the opinion 
he had formed. ‘“ The fact is, Moretown Abbey is a 
very singular place : many transactions have occurred 
within its walls which will not bear the light of day.” 

“So I should think.” 

“There was Lady Frances,” continued the speaker 

—‘ the great-aunt of the present earl—who, it is said, 
was murdered by her husband, who grew jealous of 
her. I have noticed her portrait a hundred times in 
the picture-gallery—a tall, dark woman, with a 
melancholy cast of countenance, and remarkably 
piercing black eyes.” 

“The very same,” 


whispered his yisitor, with a 
shudder. te 
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I shall have time to attend to the second. 


“s she was 


“ Nonsense, | Ned, * replied the lawyer ; 
dead before either you or I was born,” 

“Tt was no other !” exclaimed the convict ; “ I could 
swear to her,” 

Qairk felt perfectly satisfied: the description he 
had given of the pretended Lady Frances was that of 
the imprisoned countess, who he now felt assured was 
the real phantom. Wishing to change the subject, he 
inquired of Ned whether he had any intention of re- 
turning to Bordercleugh, 

“No,” said the ruffian; “Iam tired of the place. 
Besides, it will be so infernally lonely now.’ 

“Would you have any objection to live abroad ?” 

“Tt would depend where.” 

“In one of the South American Republics, for in- 
stance,” continued Mr, Quirk. ‘Fine climate, all 
the luxuries of life, everything cheap. Government 
is sending out consuls to most of the ports ; with the 
Earl of Moretown’s interest, you might easily get 
appointed. Or, if that is too far, at one of the ports of 
the Mediterranean.” 

Ned scratched his head, and muttered something 
about his being no scholar, and about the duties of 
such an office. 

The lawyer looked at him with a pitying smile. 

“Scholar! Duties!” he repeated ; “my dear friend, 
how very little do you know the world, What, in 
heaven’s name, do you suppose clerks were invented 
for? You can write your name, and that is quite 
sufficient. It is only an idea,” he added, * but ib may 
be worth consideration—as, in the event of your 
succeeding in separating your daughter from her hus- 
band, you could no longer reside at Bordercleugh, or, 
in fact, in England ; Sir Cuthbert would spare neither 
money nor interest to discover your abode.” 

“ Say no. more,” interrupted Ned; “I'll go any- 
where—do anything—provided it leads me to the 
gratification of my revenge, They have scorned and 
trampled upon me: I'd give my last guinea to be 
enabled to turn and sting them.” — 

So saying, he rose to depart, promising to. meet 
Quirk that same night at his private residence, in 
order to be introduced to Harry Sinclair. 3 

“He must leave England,” thought Quirk, as soon 
as he was alone, “to render all secure. The fellow 
has plenty of money, and can live anywhere; as to 
the earl, he will be only too happy to get rid of him, 
My first speculation is in excellent train ; by-and-by 
One thing 
at a time,” he added ; “ one thing ata time,” 

At the meeting held that same night, at the 
speaker’s private residence, Harry Sinclair, whose 
fortunes were daily becoming more desperate, readily 


“entered into the scheme which the wily lawyer pro- 


posed. He and Ned perfectly understood each other. 
A mutual arrangement was made, but neither bond 
nor deed passed between the parties : -to secure the ful- 
filment of its conditions, they had a better security 
than parchment could give—that of mutual crime. 


The nature of their compact will appear in the 


progress of our tale. 

About a week afterwards, the former lover of poor 
Margaret left London for Portsmouth. He had read 
in the Zimes an advertisement for the sale of a yacht, 
a regular American clipper; his intentions were to 
become the owner of it, A few days after his arrival 
the purchase was concluded, for fifteen hundred 
pounds, Quirk supplying the funds. 

He had obtained possession of the vessel, his next 
object was to man her with a crew upon whose fidelity 
even more than seamanship, he could depend : a neces- 
sity which detained him in the place for some time 
longer than he anticipated. 

Amongst the persons to whom he applied, was an 
old Dutch sailor well-known in Portsmouth by the 
name of Hans. The fellow kept a small public- 
house, which served as a general rendezvous for the 
sailors and idlers on shore. If a man wanted to cut 
from his ship, Hans—provided he had money—was 
always ready.to assist him. A captain who required 
a dozen extra hands could generally obtain them 
through the same agency. With the trade of 
a publican he united the double 
crimp and smuggler. He was at first extremely 
cautious in his communications with the new owner 


of the Bella Donna, suspecting that the _ REVenER Eye 
authorities, who had long had an eye upon him, were. 


planning some scheme to entrap him. 


“T can’t make him out!” the Dutchman neat to 


say ; “but he must be as sharp as a yes i;tavaadeh 
Hans asleep.” : 
By slow degrees, however, something lik 
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became established between them. AROS explain- — 
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the harbour—Harry Sinclair contrived to prove that 
he had no hostile yiew towards him—and that was all 
the old Dutchman required ; once satisfied upon that 
point, he entered heart and soul into his wishes—for 
the gentleman skipper—as he called him—paid him 
liberally, 

He had already supplied him with two men who had 
cut from his majesty’s ship the Revenge, a noble three- 
decker, just ordered upon foreign service, and only 
waiting the arrival of its new commander to sail. 

“Well, Hans,” said his visitor, as he entered the 
little sanctum of the Flying Dolphin, “any news?” 

“Not very goot,” replied the landlord ; “it is only 
a poy.” 

Harry looked dissatisfied. 

“But he has been to sea,” continued the crimp, 
“and, it appears, has no friends in the world but an 
old moder. He can’t like to go any more to sea for 
long voyage, put will engage wid you for a short 
trip.” 

“Ts he strong ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Hans deliberately ; “he is trong 
enough—but you shall see him, and not puy a pig, as 
you Englanders say, ina poke. I will call him.” 

Giving a low, peculiar whistle, it was answered 
from the loft above. A few minutes afterwards a 
strong, active lad, of about sixteen, slid, rather than 
walked, down the ladder. There wasa shrewdness and 
intelligence in his countenance which impressed the 
owner of the Bella Donna favourably. 

“What is your name, my lad?” he said. 

“Willie, sir,” replied the boy, pulling his forelock, 
by way of a salute. 

“ And your age?” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“You have run from your ship?” 

SVE asin. 

“Why! Did they ill-use you?” 

“No, sir; but lam anxious to return to my poor 


old mother, who does not know whether I am living or 


dead. The Revenge is ordered for foreign service, and 
only awaits the arrival of her captain, or I would have 
waited till she was paid off. Hans tells me that you 
will only require my services for a few months; if 
you engage with me, I will do my duty honestly.” 

“Well, my lad,” replied Harry Sinclair, “I rather 
like your appearance and your manner of expressing 
yourself ; but tell me what is the name of your new 
commander ?”’ 

“Captain Vernon, sir,” 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 
THE TWO MIDDIES, 


Youth! glorious youth. The seed of hope—the 
springtime of the future. How rich are thy promises 
—how strong thy energies. Difficulties cannot appal 
thee, and danger is a word unknown. : 

To the boy just entering upon life, the world appears 
a lovely garden, filled with delicious fruits and flowers. 
It is not till he attempts to gather them that the spell 
which deluded him is broken, and he finds not only 
that they are guarded by thorns, but that the flowers 
too often are scentless, and the fruit turns to ashes 
on his lips. 

In the drawing-room of the Marine Hotel at Ports- 
mouth, two lads, who that very morning had donned 
for the first time their midshipmen’s uniforms, were 
admiring themselves, with pardonable vanity, in the 
pier-glasses which decorated the apartment. Their 
a dirks had been drawn and sheathed a thousand 

imes, 

“Dick!” exclaimed the younger of the two 
“ middies,” as he buckled the belt which supported his 
tiny weapon round his slender waist, “what would 
Annie say if she could see us? ” 

“ What, indeed.” 

“Or Tupper's boys?” he added, 

“Wouldn’t they envy us?” observed his companion. 
“But we must not think of them : they were all very 
well when we were childrin; but we are men and 
officers now.” 

“Certainly! Ofcourse we are!” replied Fred with 
a seriousness which—considering he was only just 
turned twelve, and his companion thirteen—displayed 
a sublime confidence in the truth of his friend’s 
assettion, ‘By the bye,” he added with a sigh, “I do 
wonder how ‘Jovial’ and ‘Punch’ are getting on. I 
dare say they miss us,” g 

These were the names of the two ponies they had 
been accustomed to ride at Mount Vernon, for we need 
scarcely inform our readers that the speakers were 


_ the son and ward of Captain Vernon, who, as we 


eee erie in the preceding chayter, had just been posted 
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The door of the drawing-room opened, and Jack 
Breeze, who had already made a cruise of three years 
under the captain, and consequently was considered as 
an authority but very little inferior to the Lords of 
the Admiralty by the two youngsters, made his 
appearance with the letter-bag, which he placed upon 
the breakfast-table, 

On seeing the lads in their uniforms Jack touched 
his hat respectfully, a salute which the “ middies ” 
returned with praiseworthy gravity. 

“ His honour down yet ?” inquired the young sailor, 

“ Not yet,” replied the elder of the boys. 

‘“ Any orders, gentlemen ? ” 

“No—yet stay. Come here, Jack!” replied Master 
Dick, in his old familiar tone, for they had been play- 
fellows at 6 iat Vernon. “ Papa—hem—the captain 
I mean—i_id us last night that he expected two 
gentl:men to breakfast, two of our brother officers, 
doubtless, whom he wishes to introduce us to,” 

“T should rather think not!” replied the young 
man, with difficulty repressing a smile. 

“ And why not?” demanded both the boys. 

Jack looked at them very archly. 

“ Do speak out,” 

“Well, then, Master Dick—I beg pardon, your 
honour ”—here the speaker touched his hat again, 
“ midshipmen don’t generally breakfast with a post- 
captain, who ranks next to an admiral.” 

“ Whoever they are,” observed Dick, philosophically, 
“one would not like to look ridiculous.” 

“ Course not, your honour.” 

“Or as if one had never mounted uniform before 
observed Fred. ‘ Not that I think,” he added, “ that 
they would detect it in us.” 

* Possibly not, sir!” replied Jack, good-naturedly ; 
“especially if you were to take off your dirks, and let 
out areef or two. Stu’n’sails are all very well—but 
they are not always kept set.” 

The removing of the dirks and belts was perfectly 
intelligible ; but the “letting out a reef” and the 
allusion to stu’n’sails rather puzzled the young 
gentlemen, 

They had passed an hour the preceding evening in 
examining the figure of a midshipman in the shop- 
window of a fashionable army and navy tailor; and 
buttoned and buckled themselves till they could 
scarcely draw breath. The greatest martinet in the 
service could not have found fault with them. 

“Jack,” said Fred, “don’t you think you could 
‘let out the reef,’ or whatever you call it, for us!” 

The young sailor very soon relieved them from the 
state of restraint they had so patiently borne; and 
both the ‘“middies” mentally acknowledged the 
benefit of “letting out a reef.” 

A few minutes afterwards Captain Vernon and his 
expected guests made their appearance. 

Instead of the brother officers which Fred and 
Dick expected, they recognised with infinite pleasure 
their old acquaintance Mr. Brindsly, and his assistant 
Goliah. 

Fred forgot in an instant his newly-acquired ideas 
of dignity and manhood : he sprang into the arms of 
his godfather, and kissed the venerable old man upon 
the cheek, 

“Bless you, my boy—bless you!” murmured the 
goldsmith, surveying him with pride and gratified 
affection. ‘Dear me, how you are grown! and how 
well you look in your uniform. You will soon bea 
man, I declare.” 

The two middies looked at each other as if they 
thought they had already reached that enviable 
state. 

-Poor Goliah, at the sight of the son of his former 
mistress, felt a dewree Eh honest pride, for it was he 
who had preserved him from the tate which the 
governess had in store for him, After the usual con- 
gratulations, the happy party took their seats at the 
breakfast table. 

“ And are you going to sea with us?” inquired Dick 
of Mr. Brindsly. 

“No, my dear boy,” replied the old gentleman, with 
a benevolent smile ; “I am too old to go to sea, Ina 
few hours I return to London.” 

“But you will visit the ship first?” 

This was likewise declined. The fact was that Mr. 
Brindsly and Goliah had taken advantage of a holiday 
in the City to post down to Portsmouth, in order to see 
their protégé before he started upon his first cruise with 
Captain Vernon. The years which had passed since he 
was first placed under the care of, the gallant 
sailor had completely effaced from the memory 
of the boy all recollections of his previous name. 
He had been taught to believe himself the nephew of 
his protector, and to look upon Dick and Annie as his 
cousins. If at times the remembrance of a pale, 
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sorrowful face bending over him returned, he dismissed 
it as a dream. He was happy—the past was 
effaced. 

In order that the three gentlemen might have 
a little private conversation, the middies were sent out 
to look round the port, under the conduct of Jack 
Breeze, who had strict orders not to lose sight of his 
charges. 

Fully impressed with their new dignity, the two 
friends walked arm-in-arm down the High-street of 
Portsmouth, followed at a respectful distance by their 
faithful attendant, who more than once felt disposed 
to resent the not over complimentary speeches which 
from time to time were made upon them; but mid- 
shipmen in all sea-port townsare considered legitimate 

ame. 
ne My stars, Jack!” exciaimed an old sailor toa 
brother tar, who was scientifically arranging a fresh 
quid, “ here comes the new port-admiral.”’ t 

“That’s a very impertinent old fellow!” whispered 
Dick to his companion, as soon as they had passed him ; 
“T don’t believe that he took either of us for an 
admiral,” 

Fred was of the same opinion, 

A most respecta%le lady, well known in Portsmouth 
by the name of Flushing Poll, insisted upon kissing the 
two middies, to the no little amusement of a group of 
naval officers who were smoking their cigars at the 
window of the coffee room of the Royal Hotel. 

One of them threw the woman a crown-piece, and 
desired her to kiss them again. Dick, who inherited 
no small portion of his father’s courage and im- 
petuosity, felt awfully annoyed at the mirth which 
greeted his adventure ; he felt that the dignity of his 
uniform was insulted, and by brother officers, too; he 
resolved to vindicate it. Closely followed by Fred, he 
rushed into the coffee-room of the hotel. _ : 

“Perhaps, gentlemen,” he said, “you will oblige 
me by informing me why or at whom you are indulging 
in such mirth?” ‘ 

“Dear me, viscount,” lisped a lieutenant of marines, 
“did the youngster address his observations to us? a 

“Of course we did!” exclaimed Fred, making him- 
self by the emphatic we a partner in the quarrel. 

This occasioned an explosion of laughter more 
hearty even than the first, 

“How we apples swim!” observed one of the 
group. 

“You may go, youngsters!” observed the young 
man who had been addressed by the title of viscount, 
in an insulting tone; “you have served to amuse us, 
and that is enough. We have no time to waste with 
a couple of powder-monkeys ! ” 

“ Powder-monkeys!” Anything might have been 
borne but that, Dick’s heart was on fire. He de- 
liberately called the speaker a lying puppy, and 
demanded the name of the man who had presumed 
to insult a brother officer. 

The viscount rang the bell till several waiters made 
their appearance. d 

“Put those children out of the room!” he said. 

At the word “children,” Fred and Dick drew their 
dirks. 

The waiters. at the Royal Hotel were too much 
accustomed to deal with such scenes to feel any great 
alarm atthe youths or their weapons, which were 
speedily wrenched from them. But the man who 
first placed a hand upon the shoulder of Dick Vernon 
found himself sprawling upon the floor of the coffee- 
room, from a blow dealt by Jack Breeze, who had 
followed his young master to the door of the room, 

The second waiter shared the same fate. : 

“Tnsolent!” exclaimed the viscount, “to what ship, 
my fine fellow, do you belong?” é 

“The Revenge,” replied Jack, touching his hat. 

“T too, belong to the Revenge,” continued the young 
man; “and I command you to go on board 
immediately.” 

“ Can't.” 

“Qan’t! ’’ repeated the irascible nobleman. \ 

“No, your honour!” continued the young sailor 
without losing sight for an instant of the outward 
respect he was bound to show the speaker ; “I am on 
shore with Captain Vernon,” 

The viscount bit his lips. 

“To attend upon his son and nephew!” added the 
speaker, glancing at the same time towards Fred and 
Dick. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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A correspondent says there are no daily papers 
published in his town, but there is a ladies’ blanket; 
club, which answers the same purpose, 
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Tue total cost of the Tichborne~ litigation 


~ amounted to £91,677 12s, 2d. 


Ir is estimated that about £14,000,000 is spent 
- annually on tobacco and pipes. 


Bxettows Fas, in Vermont, has a seventeen- 


" year-old giant. He is 6 feet 8 inches tall, and weighs 


184 Ib. 


Every 1,000 acres in 1890 maintained 198 cattle 
and 833 sheep; in 1891 the numbers had risen to 
208 and 873 respectively. 


In one of the great Paris hospitals, out of eighty- 
three patients who suffered from epilepsy, sixty 
were found to be the children of drunken parents, 


In Queensland on a recent day the unprecedented 
rainfall of 191 inches in twenty-four hours produced 
heavy floods, which carried away buildings and 
stopped all traffic. 


FILEs are now sharpened by electricity. They 
are immersed in a liquid and the current turned on 
for 20 minutes, at the end of which tims they come 
out ag good as new. 


SEVERAL medical journals assert that the young 
women of the present day are better developed 
physically, taller, plumper, stronger, and healthier 
than the young women of 50, 100, 180, or 200 
yoars ago. 


THERE are records of elephants that have lived 
for two hundred years, and an age of one hundred 
and fifty years is not regarded as so very old for an 
elephant. It takes about a quarter of a century to 
get the elephant to full maturity. 

In tho new letter-cards introduced by the Post 
Office authorities inclosures such as cheques or 
similar documents are permissible, provided their 
weight does not mako the letter-card more than 
one ounce; otherwise additional stampa must be 
affixed. 


Ourtous Discovery AT PomMprr.—There has 


__ been discovered in Pompeii a small domestic chapel 


of graceful architectural pzoportions, and adorned 
with still vivid and unspoiled frescoes. At the end 
of the chamber there was a well-preserved painting 
of Hercules with his cup and lion’s skin; on one of 
the sides was a boar, and on the other was a sacri- 


- ficial altar. 


_ In a Devonshire paper recently appeared the 


' following advertisement :—‘‘ Tweeny maid wanted; 


must havo filled similar situation and haye good 
character. Apply by letter.’’ In Devonshire .a 
tweeny maid means a domestic seryant between a 
housemaid and kitchenmaid, who is acquainted to 
some extent with the duties of both, but who is not 
exactly either the one or the other. 


Cats’ FEAR oF Docs.—The instinctive fear which 
cats have of dogs is illustrated very amusingly by 
stroking a dog and then caressing a blind and new- 
born kitten with the same hand that has touched 
thedog. At once the kitten will spit and fluff it- 
self up in the most absurd way, distinguishing the 
smell of the beast which experience for thousands 
of generations has taught it most to dread. 


SERIAL Stortes.—All papers now contain serial 
stories, and the public taste for them seems to 
increase every year. Foremost among the 
periodicals devoted almost entirely to this class of 
fiction stands the ‘‘ London Journal.” Jor forty- 
five years this journal has supplied its readers with 
the best available fiction. To-day every class of 
story is represented in its pages, from the boldly 
sensational to the prettily sentimental. It is a 
story paper pure and simple, and is undoubtedly 
the best of its closa, 
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Two thousand women became artists in 1891, 


A WELL-TRAINED monkey for circus performances 
is valued at £3. ! 

AprLEs were worth from 1s. to 
reign of Henry VII. 


23. each in the 


THERE are eighty-two national cemeteries in 
America in which 528,115 soldiers are buried. __ 


BEFORE the Reformation 50 per cent. of the land 
in the United Kingdom belonged to the Church. 


A SOVEREIGN will buy moro for a rich man now 
than it would haye done fifty years ago; it will 
buy less for a poor man. - 

THE expression, ‘‘ The iron enters into his soul,” 
arises from the ancient custom of torturing the flesh 
with heated instrumonts of iron. 


Ty the days when wigs and powder wore fasbion- 
able, ladies are said to have paid as much as £200 
for having their hair dressed for special or state 
occasions. 


On a recent evening, at the Theatre Scribe, in 
Turin, a white ball was given, when the whole 
house was decorated with winter scenery—ice, 
snow, glaciers, and all the picturesque accompani- 
ments of the season. 


A Hucz Parntinc.—Some painters in Geneva 
are painting a panorama of the Bernese Alps, which 
willhavea height of 51 feet and width of 345 feet, to 
go to Chicago. The whoie will cost about £60,000. 
It was all skotched from the summit of the Mann- 
lichen, 6,600 feet high. 


ITALIAN papers tell of a Neapolitan nobleman 
who fought fourteen duels during his lifetime in 
dofence of his assertion that Dante was a greater 
poet than Ariosto. As he lay on his death-bed a 
short time ago he took pleasure in acknow- 
ledging that he had never read the works of either 
writer. 

Boycorrine THE SALyAtion ARMyY.-—The Salva- 
tion Army is being boycotted in Finland. No 
mention of it of any kind may appoar in public 
print. So strictly is this law being carried out, 
that any mention of the army, or any advertisement 
bearing on the movement, is sufficient to cause an 
entire issue of a newspaper to be cancelled. 


Braps Becomma Hxrror.—Ten species of 
North Amorican birds are put down by the orni- 
tholegist as ‘‘ missing.” Of these, two—the great 
auk and the Labrador duck—are believed to haye 
become extinct within the memory of living 
men. Perhaps representatives of the other eight 
will yet be found. Many of them are very 
diminutive. 

Tre OoOMPARATIVE VALUES OF F'URS\—Thoe most 
costly of all furs is sable, Russian sable being in- 
comparably more expensive than that exported 
from Noxth America. The skins of each variety 
range-in price from eight to thirty shillings. 
Hudson’s Bay sables are sold at from twenty to 
seventy shillings, while Russian sables are worth 
from £3 upwards, and the finest skins haye been 
known to fetch £20 each and even more. 

REPTILES WITH Horns.—Many of the giant 
reptiles of long ago had enormous horns. The 
groat lizard known as the triceratops had a big 
horn over each eyo anda little one on its nose. The 
dinoceras and the tinoceras, gigantic mammals 
of the tertiary epoch, had three pairs of pro- 
minence on their heads which are believed to have 
supported horns. However, the material of which 
horn is composed quickly decays, being largely 
composed of gelatine and other animal matter, so 
that these appendages are apt to be found absent 
when the fossil bones of beasts which had them are 
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Since the Zulu war of 1880 British at 
have not been taken into the field. 
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Two beds of psarl oysters haye been discovered ‘ 


on the Caribbean Sea above Colon. 
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MoET AND CHANDON were recently offered 


£4,000,000 for their yineyards in Hpernay. This 


large offer was refused. _ 


In the melting house last year tho Mint used 
192 tons of gold, 388 tons of silver, and 74 tons of 
copper, besides 4} tons granulated for alloy. 


Tue last execution for forgery in England _ took 
place at the Old Bailey, on December 31, 1829. The 
name of the convict was Thomas Maynard. 


———— 


_ TWENTY-NINE acres of glass are to be used in the 
roofs of the Exhibition buildings at Chicago. The 
thickness of the glass is to be unifurm—viz., 
3-16ths of an inch. 


AN OLD CROWN SERVANT has juet died at Spital, 
near Windsor—Mis. Mary Ann Wellbelove, in her 
92nd year. Inher younger days she was in the ser- 
vise of George IV., at Cumberland Lodge, and sho 
had geen two Royal Jubilees. 
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THE Queen, according to present arrangements, 


will leave Osborne on the 17th inst., and will arrive 
at Hyéres ou the 19th, at forty minutes past one 
p.m. Overeighty packages containing the Queen’s 
linen, &c., are said to have been already sent on. 


APPLE BLossoMs IN WINTER.—Perhaps eyery- 
one does not know how easily fresh apple blossoms 
can bo had in winter. Get the ends of branches 
with plump flower buds, and place them in water 
in a warm, sunny window, and they will soon 
bloom. No doubt many other kinds of trees and 
shrubs will give as good satisfaction. 


Down to the time of Homer, who flourished 1,000 
3B.C., as little was known of the surface of the earth 
as is now known of the interior. Greece was then. 
regarded as the centre of the earth, which was sur- 
rounded at the distance of 500 miles by the ecean 
river. Later the land was extended farther and a 
limited form given to the old continent. - 

Iy some countries dates form not only the prin- 
cipal food, but drink, clothing, timber and shelter. 
To the Hindoo especially is the tree valuable, for it 
means to him nearly all the necessaries of life. A 
liquor, resembling wine, is made from the fruit. 
Theréis a soft pith in the stem, which, with the 
young leaves, is eaten as-a vegetable, and is called 
palm cabbage. 


Orcurps Gorne¢ Down.—The fervour that once 
possessed collectors of orchids has waned consider- 
ably. They are still ready to give guineas freely 
at times for imported plants that look like bundies 
of dried sticks on the off-chance that a great prize — 
may fall to their share; but with few exceptions, 
known yarieties, however 
mand fabulous prices. 


AccorpInG to the latest report of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Telegraph Administrations, the 
submarine telegraph system of the world consists of 
120,070 nautical miles of cable. Government 
administrations own 12,524 miles, while 107,546 are 
the ‘property of private companies. The Dark 
Continent is now completely -encircled by sub- 


— 


i“ ’ 


perfect, no longer com- 


marine telegraph; more than 17,000 miles of cable ~ - 
haying been employed in effecting it, and several 
companies, with more or less aid from the British, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguoze Goyérnments, % it 


have participated in carrying out the work. — 


which they want patented would do well to 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE. 

will forward all particulars on rece 
addvessed envelope and an Inqu 
last page but oe: 
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* 
PILLS LDL DP PADSALY 

We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


H.—No. You need not give your servant a 
character, There is no law that would compel you 
todo so. 


’ 


Minniz.—lIf your husband is chargeable as a 
pauper, and you have separate property, you may 
be compelled to maintain him. 


H. H. keeps a shop, and—one day last week— 
had his pony and trap drawn up close to the curb 
on the right-hand side of the road. The trap was 
about five yards from the shop door and was being 
loaded with groveries preparatory to going the 
morning round. While the loading was going on 
a large furniture yan came slowly along the same 
road, and the driver, who, it seems, was the son of 
the owner of the yan, carelessly allowed the off 
wheel of his van to collide with the trap, 
causing the latter to upset and the green stock 
to be scattered over the pavement. There does 
not appear to have been any excuse for the care- 
lessness of the young driver, and judging 
from the circumstances as they have been pre- 
sented to us, we think that the owner of the trap 
is entitled to damages to cover the cost of having 
histrap properly repaired. We also think that the 
owner of the van is the person liable to pay the 
damages, as we understand his son was driving the 
yan with his father’s authority. 


Bow-wow.—‘‘ Every dog is entitled to its first 
worry,” at least to a worry of a human being. 
Such is the present law. Before you can succeed 
in an action against your neighbour to recover 
damages from him for bites which your boy 
received from his dog, you will have to prove 
that your neighbour knew of the vicious propensity 
of his dog before it worried your boy. In other 
words, if the dog has worried other people before, 
and your neighbour knew it, and you can proye 
this, you should succeed. 


InquirER.—Inasmuch as you have not obtained 
your discharge, any property which devolves on 
you during the bankruptcy vests in your trustee 
for the benefit of your creditors, and as you aro 
bound to assist your trustee in the disclosure and 
realisation of your estate, he should be made aware 
of the new property which has come to your 
notice. If a fraudulent bankrupt parted with 
such new property to an innocent purchaser for a 
valuable consideration beforea trustee heard aboutit, 
no doubt the purchaser’s title would prevailagainst 
that of the trustee. The Court holds in these cases 
that the law should assist those who are vigilant 
rather than those who sleep on their rights. 


W.H.—False imprisonment is equally con- 
stituted by being illegally kept outside a building 
as by being illegally kept inside. 


J. P. H.—You would be acting in a very unwise 
manner if you attempt to do without a solicitor in 
paying off your mortgage; you may save a few 
shillings to-day, but it may cost you a considerable 
amount hereafter. 


A, T.—It is not at all likely that you will be 
sued in the County Court by the man who pretends 
you owe him money. You need, at any rate, take 
no notice of his claim until you actually find it 
entered in the County Court. 


NELLIE.—If you are annoyed by the nuisance 
it would be perfectly within your rights, after 
haying given the person from whose premises the 
nuisance arises notice to remove it, and ifhe fail to 
do so within a reasonable time, to enter on his 


STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
(A. POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by_the Proprietors of 
SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 
current copy of SPARE MOMENTS (or the page 
containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 
ye 5 
£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and ocours within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
ee to the accident, the Proprietors will inorease the sum to FIFTEEN 


POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, 
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SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


Into a ward of whitewashed walls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay— 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls— 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 
Somebody’s darling, so young and so braye, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
__ Kissing the snow of that fair young brow; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful blue-veined face, 

_ Brush every wandering silken thread ; 

Cross his hands as a sign of grace, 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead. 


Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low, 
One bright curl from the cluster take— 
They were somebody’s pride, you know. 
Somebody’s hand hath rested there ; 
Was it a mother’s—soft and white ? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptised in those waves of light ? 


God knows best. He was somebody’s love; 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there ; 

Somebody wafted his name above 

_ Night and morn on the wings of prayer. 

Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand; 

Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay ; 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 


Somebody’s watching and waiting for him, 

Yearning to hold him again to her heart; 
There he lies—with the blue eyes dim, 

And smiling, childlike lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head— 

‘* Somebody’s darling lies buried here !” 


+ 
THE HANSOM CAB. 


A gentleman once sent his Irish servant to hire a 
hansom cab. Pat at once went to the cab-stand, 
and after a careful inspection of every cab he 
hailed the driver of one (which happened to be a 
hackney), and told him his errand. 

When the master saw the four-wheeler, he ex- 
claimed : 

ehh: I thought I told you to bring a hansom 
cab ?’ 

“Shure, sor,” said Pat, ‘an’ haven’t I brought 
the yery handsomest cab in the whole lot ?” 

— : 

Robber: ‘‘ Tye got your money, and now I wan 
your watch ; give it up.” 

Traveller : ‘‘ Allright, sir; but first let me regu- 
pe it, for you, as it is now fiye minutes behind 

e, : 


THE GENERAL'S TOAST. 


A story is going the rounds of a dear old 
northern general, more noted for fighting capacity 
and goodness of heart than for eloquence, who, at 
a recent dinner had to propose the toast of the 
CD. One Hundred and Twenty-sixth New York 

egiment. The general made a rambling but a 
highly eulogistic speech, and concluded By say- 
ing: ‘‘Here’s to the gallant One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth New York Regiment, the last to 
reach the field and the first to leave it.” He sat 
down amid a shout of laughter, and then, seeing 
his mistake, strove to rectify it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘you must forgive me 
for the slip I have just made. The toast 1 wished 
to propose was: ‘‘Here’s to the gallant One 
Hundred and Twenty-sixth New York Regiment, 
equal to none.” There was another burst of 
laughter, but his words were lost in the noise and 
merriment, and the toast was honoured as he had 
proposed it. 
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Wife (in a- whisper): “I wish your friends 
would go.” 

Husband: ‘So do I.” 

Wife: ‘ Can’t you give them a hint ?” 

Husband: ‘‘ Yes, dear. Watch and seo them 
scatter.”’ (To friends): ‘‘ Here, boys, try some of 
eri cigars which my wife gaye me as a Christmas 
gi sade 

Friends immediately take their departure with 
many apologies for having to leave so early. _ 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
toords (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage, 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.0. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—1,000 well-assorted stamps, 10d. ; 500, 6d,; 100, all 
different, including Persia, Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, &., 6d.; 50, 
3d, Approval sheets, Discount .25 per cent.—James Ogilvie, 61, 
Hill-street, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, N.B, 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—Address “F. J, S,” Exchange Department, SPARE 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. (5) 

Stamps.—Sheets on approval; good discount given—Mrs, 
Rondel, Florist, Jersey. References, (2) 

Foreign Stamps. 50, all different and warranted genuine; 74d., 
post free —H. Williams, 7, Vicar’s-road, London, N.W. 

100 Foreign Stamps, including Bulgaria, Cuba, Deccan, Phillip- 
pine, St. Vincent, Japan, Mexico, Trinidad, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Turkey, Wgypt. Heliogoland, Portugal, Finland, Argentine, &c., 
7d.—Dvffleld, Barrow. 

400 different Stamps for sale, 6s.—Master Morris, The College 
Maidenhead, Berks. 

200 Stamps, 4s. 6d.—F’, Tracy, The College, Maidenhead. 

100 Transvaal, Venezuela, Indian, Japan, Barbadoes, Oape, 
Egypt, Spain, 4d., free, Approval sheets cheap.—McVea, 4, 
Anchor-lodger, Holywood, Ireland, 

Stamps.—Breaking collection. Applicants for approval sheets 
receive three good stamps, gratis—Buckley, Inkerman-atreet, 
Luton, 

Look! Look!—50 Stamps, 4d., including Japan, Greece, Chili, 
Hawali, Argentine, Transvaal, Natal, Peru and Victoria. Cheap 
approval sheets.—G. Maslin, 26, Beauclerc-road, Hammer- 
smith, London, W. 

To Bank Clerks and Othera.—Advertiser wishes to purchase 
some used foreign or Colonial post:ards for his collection; good 
price paid,—Send full particulars to Collector, Exchange Depart- 
ment, SPARW MOMENTS 12and 13, Fetter-lane, H.0 

FOR SALE, — Volume XII, ‘*Boye’ Own Paper,’ 12 
monthly paits, unbound, price 3s, 6d.—J. R, Manwaring, Matfield, 
Kent 

Presto Camera for sale, including ruby lamp, 3 vulcanite 
dishes, 2 printing frames, 50 pieces sensitised paper; 9s. 6d., or 
would exchange anything useful.—Joseph Smales, South Ossett, 
Yorkshire, ; 

Mahogany Osse and 65 Birds’-eggs (named), 52 different, 7s. 6d, 
Pocket Typewriter, cost 10s, 6d, never used. Post free, 28. 64.— 
Marsden, 81, Bridge-street, Manchester. 

Complete Volume ‘‘Oaptain Oook’s Voyage,” Cigar and Pencil- 
bolder combined, good Police whistle. Exchange anything.— 
Venn, Reigate, Surrey. 

Watches..—Genuine reliable watch for sale, beautifully nickel- 
plated, with jewelled movement, crystal glass, and enamelled 
dial. Ordinary size. Well and strongly made. Quite new. Price 
only 6s. 6d.—Address, B., Exchange Department, SPARE Mo- 
MENTS, Fetter-lane, London, (2) 

What offers? ‘Cassell’s Saturday Journal,’’ Vols. 8 and 93 
monthly parts; “Railway Herald,’? Vol. 9; and “ Wit and 
Wisdom,” Vol. 7, weekly numbers.—Frank Thurgood, 74, Janson- 
road, Stratfort, London. 

RECIPES,—Neuralgia.—Recipe for certain cure. Never 
known to fail, Sendatcnce. Enclose six stamps.—L. D. Cooke, 
32, Nineveh-road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 

Look! Cures for Corns, Warts, OChilblains, Hair falling off, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 5d, each,—Chas. H. Clements, 10, Osborne: 
street, Manchester. 
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FBoments ‘with ve Critor, 


Ty our last number we commenced illustrating 
the new serial story ‘‘ Minnigrey”; this departure 
from the usual three pages of letterpress will, we 

ope, be appreciated by all our readers as giving 
- them an insight to the characters introduced in the 
tale. This week we begin a series of illustrated 
short stories, which, we believe, will considerably 
add to the present attractiveness of the journal. If 
-_-we find that readers are in favour of the illustra- 
tions, we shall continue them week by week. In 
order to ascertain the views of subscribers, we have 
to request that each reader will kindly write hig or 
_ her opinion (whether in fayour of or against the 
illustrations) on a postcard, and send the same to 
the Short Story Editor of Spanz Moments, 12 and 
13, Fetter-lane, London, on or before the 12th inst. 
As an inducement to readers to record their votes, 
we shall present to the sender of eyery twentieth 
post-card received a copy of ‘‘ Recitations For AU,”’ 
and to the sender of every seventy-fifth post-card 
a handsomely bound volume of the ‘London 
Journal.” Ask your friends for their opinions, 
and get them also to record their votes. Post-cards 
only to be used, : 
* : 
P. B. C. (Birmingham).—There are several pro- 
cesses used for the cremation of the dead, The 
Siemens furnace, which has been adopted in 
Germany, England and elsewhere, is perhaps the 
best known. The body is placed in an oblong 
brick or iron-cased chamber, underneath which is 
afurnace. The air of the chamber is raised to a 
very high temperature before the body is put in, 
~~and a stream of heated hydro-carbon from a gas- 
meter is then admitted, which, on coming into 
contact with the intensely heated air within, 
immediately bursts into a flame. The chamber is, 
of course, constructed ag neither to admit draughts 
of air from without or to permit the escape of gases 
from within. Tho noxious gases which are evolved 
in the beginning of the combustion process are 
passed through a flue into a second furnace, where 
they are completely consumed. By this process a 
body weighing 1441b. can be reduced in about 
fifty minutes to not more than 4ib. of lime-dust. 
The cost of constructing one of these furnaces is 
£400. In each individual process not more than 
2001b. of fuel is required, the cost of which seldom 
exceeds 8s. ~ 


* * 


* 

InquisiriveE.—The Salvation Army was founded 
in 1865 by William Booth, then a Methodist 
Minister. 

F it 
Boy Buve (Aldershot).—The six largest cities of 
; the world are London, Paris, Canton, New York, 
; Berlin, and Vienna. Hach of theso has over a 
million inhabitants. 
**“* 


* 

Wi B. (Pontypridd).—Troy weight, which is 
now used for weighing gold, silver, jeweis, &c., 
derived its namé not. from the ancient city of 
Troy, but from a town in France named Troyes, 

. where this weight was first used in Hurope. 
Troyes was formerly famous for its fairs and its 
great trade. Troy weight was brought originally 
from Egypt about the time of the Crusades. 

, 2 * 


3 JAck (Dundee).—'The “Flying Dutchman” is the 
name given to a spectral ship which is supposed to 
cruise in storms off the Cape of Good Hope, and. 
the sight of which is considered the worst of alk 

. possibla omens. She ia distinguished from earthly 
vessels by bearing a press of sail when all others 
are unable from stress of weather to show an inch 
of canvas. Tho cause of her wandering ig 
variously explained. According to one account, 2 
Dutch captain, bound home from the Indies, met 
with long-continued headwinds and heavy weather 

- off the Oape of Good Hopo, and refused to put 
back, as he was advised to do, swearing that he 
would beat round the Capo if he had to beat there 

__ untilthe Day of Judgment. Ho is supposed to 

_ Kaye been taken at his word and doomed to beat 

4 /against headwinds sli his days. ie seila sxe 
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believed to have become thin and sere, hia ship- 
sides white with age, and himself and crew reduced 
almost to shadows. He cannot heave-to or lower 


a boat, but sometimes hails vessels through his 


trumpet and requests them to take letters home for 
him. The superstition has its origin, probably, in 
the looming, or apparent suspension in the air of 
some ship out of sight—a phenomenon sometimes 
witnessed at sea, and caused by unequal refraction 
in the lower strata of the atmosphere. 

* 


M. M. M.—A very lon e courtship is, as a general 
rule, undesirable; but there are some instances— 
as all rules haye exceptions—in which a long en- 
gagement is the only proper course. If you love 
the lady, ask her to haye you. ‘Tell her- plainly 
how you are circumstanced, and if she reciprocates 
your feeling, there can be no doubt as to her reply. 
We do not think that the fact of your being 
engaged to tho woman yeu loye would render your 
exertions to succeed in life any the less earnest ; on 
the contrary, we hold that your having the prize of 
her hand before you would add fresh impulse to 
your efforts, and render you infinitely more 
succestul. 


ESTIMATE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RESULT. 


This competition was one of the mosb successful ever 
held in connection with SPARE MOMENTS, the number of 
entries exceeding those for any previous contest by many 
hundreds. Yet the competition in one way was not so 


‘successful as we anticipated, the comparative non-success 


being brought about by a most unfortunate and unforeseen 
occurrence. In previous years the plate numbers have 
been sold in the streets of all the large towns for nearly a 
month after publication, but on this occasion the sad death 
of the Duke of Clarence occurring as it did just when the 
streets were full of people selling our plate number 
almost crippled the sale. Hverybody was thinking of 
little else but the lamented Duke's decease. Consequently, 
instead of the sale of No. 161 ruaning up to 300,000 copies 
—as everybody who saw ¢éhe first proof of the pretty 
picture prophesied would be the case—the total number 
of copies disposed of amounted to 203,753 only.- The 
nearest estimate was that of — 


Mr. ROBERT T. DAVISON, 


30, B, Block, 
4 Brady Street Dwellings, 
Whitechapel, 
London, EH. 


who predicted 206,124, 


On receipt of an application for the money from the 
winner, a cheque for £5 will be sent him. 


ELLEN.—We. do not seo any causo for alarm 
about the spots on the sun. ‘Thore is reason to 
believe that ever since the Creation the sun has had 
spots. They consist of a nucleus which is of a dark 
appearance, and is surrounded by a mist or smoke. 
Some of the largest of these spots exceed the bulk 
of the whole earth. Thoy are stipposed to be 
cavities in the body of the sun; the nucicus being 
the body of the excayation, and the shady zone 
sutrounding it the shelving sides of the cayity. 

* 


* 

H. J. R.—The occupations of clerk and school- 
master are both sedentary; but a wider range of 
general education, to say nothing of disposition 
and character, would be required for the latter 
than the former. We should consider the one 
occupation ay healthy as the other. 

* * 


* , 

Jenny contemplates writing a book; and wishes 
ue to furnish her with particular directions. She 
does not state of what subject the book is to treat 
—fact or fiction. Whatever it be, let Jonny read 
much and think more before she begins. Let her 
be quite sure that she has something tosay before 
she attempts tosay it. Satisfied on this point, let 
it be her next endeayour so to write that the reader 
may distinctly apprehend her meaning. Tho 
practical directions for writing # book are exceed- 
ingly plain. Write on one side of the'paper only. 
Write legibly. Punetuate correctly. Do not let 


paragraphs or sentences become so long that their | 


oe ; 
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meaning is obscured. Jenny has a 
before her in contempl ting 110 chapters of “‘ prett 
considerable length.” We wish her every success ; 
but has the question occurred to her what she shall — 
do with it when her task is done. <sf2 am oe 


A. H. T.—We meant you no injustice, end your 


lines are promising, but they are evidently the Pra . 
ba ¥ 


duction of one whois learning to write.. Scan your 
rhymes and metres before you send them for in- — 
sertion, Be your own séyetest critic. Candidly, — 
what do you think of the following Pp— ay 
‘* Bewitching others with her smiles, 3 a 

Allured by fatal pleasure, a 
They sink to shame, for vice defiles =e 
All most noble in man’s nature.” é 

You can do better than this. Try again. — 


aA 


APPRENTICE.—There is already a good SEpply 
ofshoemakers in Canada, Noman widhodt capl 
should emigrate to a new country unless he can — 
endure hard work, and is willing to turn hishand = 
to anything, ares, 
d a en Ss, ve 
BERNARD.—We recommend you to try afterany 
honest means of subsistence rather than that of 
acting at our theatres; but if you are whatis called — 
‘‘stage struck,” we had better leave you to the — 
efficient teaching of experience. There are theatrical — 
agents, good, bad, and indifferent—the majority of 
them very indifferent—in the neighbourhood of — 
our large London theatres. It is to one of these 
agents that persons seeking engagemenisgas actors 
should apply. - a 


2 


* * “ alia , 

v oan 
W. Y¥. (Crouch End).—As you wish for literary 
employment, send specimens of your style of 
writing to various editors; but keep copies of your __ 
contributions, as short articles are seldom returned _ 
to authors. : TE 

ae ‘ 

PAInFUL (Hastings).—To prevent corns, ayoid 

tight shoes, and bathe your feet frequently in — 
luke-warm water with a little saltin it. A good 
ointment for destroying corns is thus prepared:— 
Put into an earthen pipkin a quarter of a pint of 
linseed oil, add to this one ounce ofresinanda 
little litharge; warm these ingredients together, 
and spread the mixture when cold as an ointment 
on leather, and apply it to the corn, To curea 
soft corn, dip a soft linen rag im spirits of tur- 
pentine, and apply it tothe corn night-and morn- __ 
ing. The pulp of a lemon is also recommended as 
a cure for soft corns. Before we take leaye ofthis 
subject, which is unfortunately one of almost _ 
universal interest, we must remind our readers 
that the habit of wearing thin shoes for walking on — 
the pavement occasions corns and also bunions, 
because the feet become bruised and injured on tho 
hard stones. 
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3 « Can now be forwarded post tree to any 
part of the World on the following terms — 
prepaid :— peer Tees ae 

12 months .. vee oes 
6 

5 

$ 

¢ 

$ 
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6s. 6d. 
oT a) Cae eae 
x 1s. 8d. ma 
The postage on each copy haying been 
‘ reduced to a halfpenny. ee 
All letters and remittances to be sent- 
tothe offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 13, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. — ~ 
Sole Agents for Australia: Gordon and — 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. For India :—Wheeler and Coy, 
Bombay, etc, For tho Oaps of Go 
Hope :—G. A. Biches, Durban, Natal, 
ae 
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THEIR CAUSE, TREATMENT, & CURE, 


ence, 


Faikner-square, Liverpool, Naine SPARE 
Moments, 
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A Test of Free Samples. 


FREE se 


RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, 
LUMBAGO, 
SORENESS, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 


§t. Jacoes OI 


The grandest remedy in the world. It acts like magic. 
Jt conquers pain. Unlike any other remedy—peculiar 
to itself—/T KILLS PAIN INSTANTLY. 


oeene ¥ 
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TROUSERS 
GIVEN AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY, 


H thickness, to be cut np for Gents’ Suits, to measure, J 
Kas an advertisement, at the nominal price of 25 
USUAL PRICE 63s. The price, 25s., includes carria; 


4 customers’ doors. 25s. is at « gift price, that amount @ 
g@ being only the cost of the Serge alone; we make the § 
% suit for nothing, 
4-real Tweed, beautiful fabrics, and newest designs, we ff 
4 will present a nothing, with every Ser 

orif you-only _reauire a sample pair as a test of what F 


fj and measure, Send stamp tor patterns of the Sr 
# and easy self-measurement forms and testimon 
NG.—This Sait is not sold as value for 

but as 63s, suits for 25s., being three times value 
fm the money. 
s measurements, also height, and you will receive in 
two days. STAMP ALSO REQUIRED FOR OVER- 
OOAT PATTERNS. CLEARING PRICES. Postal § 
# Orders and Cheques to SMYTH & CO., WHOLESALE 
TAILORS, MAIDSTONE, . (Bankers: London and 
County.) Name Paper, as this appears in 100 London 

@ and Provincial Papers, e 


or 


29th Edition. Post Free, Six Stamps. 


BLUSHING 


its CAUSE, TREATMENT, AND A RAPID. 

PERMANENT, 

VARHHASEN’S SYSTEM EXPLAINED BY A SPECIALIST, 
A. B. SMITH, 


131, HIGH PARK STREET, LIVERPOQL. 
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SEG RUBBER STAMPS, 


Your Monogram, to Mark 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, Hat 
8 Letters, 1/6; any Name, 1/44 
Box, Pad, and Ink included. 

All kinds of Stamps. Pat 
Serne free. Oarriaga, 2d. extra. Agents wanted. 


S. M. LRETON & CO, 
$2, Gracechurch &t., Londen, &.2; 
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FRET-SAWING, ‘CARVING, 


And General Tosl Depot. 


‘Price is. Zid. 


HAIR DESTROYED. 


Thave cured myself and hundreds of others, Plrase 
send particulars of your case, and I will send free a full 
letter of description and advice, with copies ot testi- 
monials. My remedy is a fluid, harmless and painless, 
No barning off or plucking out—aAddress in confidence, 
Mrs, BEECHAM, 129, County Terrace-street, London, 8.4. 
Send for ** Toilet Hints.’ vost free two stamps, 


RE EE SE ETE 
MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 
on the smoothest face. are produced by using 
HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—failure impossible. ‘I'he only 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from 
observation onreceipt of ls. Madame F. DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 
N.E. Large bottles, 33 6d. and 5s. 


HAVE YOU PAIN? 


From Gravel, Lumbago, Piles, Pains in the Back, Dropsy, 
Wind and Water, Complaints, Diseases of Kidneys, Bladder, 
Urinary Organs, Stone, Gleet, Stricture, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, and Sleeplessness, will find a positive cure in 
Holdroyd’s Gravel Pills, Try a small box, and if not 
satisfied your money will be returned. Price ls. Idd. Of 
all chemists, or post free 12 stamps, from Hoidroyd’s 
Medical Hall, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Don’t be pnt off. If 
you cannot gét them, write at once to the proprietor, and 
a box will be sent next post, 


How Te 


OBTAIN A FORTUNE 


WITHOUT RISK. 


Send us your address and we will send you post 
free our pamphlet, in which we recommend un- 
disputably good, sound, and perfectly safe invest- 
ments free from all risks, and possessing chances 
of acquiring a) enormous fortune, such as ho one 
would ever expect to acqure in any other way, 
There is no speculation either on the Stock Bx- 
change, on the Turf, or in Business, which holds 
out anything approaching the same possibilities 
of making a large fortune with so trifling an in- 
vestment. To any person who desires to con- 
siderably increase his capital, without incurring 
the risks invariably attending ordinary Stock Bx- 
change or Turf speculations—whichin ninety cases 
out of a hundred end disastrously to those who 
once yenture to embark in them—we can recom- 
mend nothing safer or possessing the same poswi- 
bilities of acquiring great wealth, Investments 
within the reach of all. Correspondence invited, 
and prompt attention given to all inquiries. Hyen 
the most sceptically inclined are invited to apply 
for particulars. 
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Articles of Sheffield Cutlery aud Plate for 


THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, 


Every article of guaranteed quality 
and Sheffield Manufacture, Send for 
descriptive list, post free —Thomas 


and 2s. Gd. 
Wilson and Co., Cutlery Manufae- 


f 

al ly 

turers, Mourhead Works, Sheffield. j 
KEATINGS 


THe BEST 
COUGH CURE. | ; 5 


Bold everywhere in % 
Tine, 1/14 each. 


Mirrors, Hinges, and 
sh. 

fretwork Outfits, Is. 4d. 
2s. 6d., 35. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


12 best Carving 
with 
4, Js. free. 


Tools, 
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Pare 
quality, 12 ft., 4s. free, 


s, 20 by 15, price 
h. 


serials and Tools 
or Fretwork, Gu 
Picture 
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HABRGER 


YORES. 


“A WONDERFUL 


C y E 
ILL 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. 


Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleép, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling 

Sensations, etc, THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This 

is no fiction, Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 
‘ 


they will be acknowleded to be ‘* WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
- BHECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickiy restore females to complete 
health. They promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity of the system. - For a 


Fe: ~ . ° « BS « * x 

Weak Stomach; impaired Digestion; Disordered Liver; 
they act like magic :—afew doses will work wonders upon the @Vita: Organs, Strengthening the muscular System; 
restoring the Togelect Comploxjon yringing back the keen cdge cf appetite, and arousing with the Rosmrup or 
HEALTH the WHOLE PHYSICAL HNHRGY of the human frame. For threwing off teyers in hot climates they are 
specially renowned, Those ara * facts” admitted by thousands, in al) classes of society, and one of the best 
uarantees to the Neryous and Debilitated is that Reccham’s Pelts have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 

orld, Full directions with each box, In boxes, 9d., 1s, thd. and 96, 9d, eaoh, z 

E England, 


Propared only by THOMAS BENGHAM St, Helos, Lancashire, Bnz 
ao — 5, | Mother masinaitations t 


4 WYN 


Spar 


By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi- } 
Just published, price 6d. From j 
C, F. BRownLow, 124, Huskisson-street, | 


FREE} 


30.000 yards of pure Navy Blue Serge, of extra fF i 


q@ to any part of England, Ireland, or Scotland.‘direet to by f 


Also to advertise our Troysersin Bf | 
¥ 
e Suit, gi 


7 we can do,send Ss, for a pair, stating colour and shade, § 


g payments. 


If wanted at ouce, state chest and waist Bf ee 


4 METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ 


ITO MAK 


|}WALLER AND CO., 


AND INEXPENSIVE CURE. | 


‘} Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. 


hines, Designs, Tools, § 


Boxwood) 
els of Fretwood, second § 


Tvovine for Hand-painting } 


HEALTH & BEAUTY, 


Framing, § 
rt 
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BROS.,| 


Sick | 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold | 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness,| 


Morente 


THE NEW FANOY WOOLS VOR 
5 SHAWLS, WRAPS, &. 
3s. 6d. & 4s. 6d. 1b. Post Free. 
SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY 60.,} 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


JUNO CYCLES yitky gest. 
LISTS g A Juno Dia- 
POST GRD & THE UNO” d Safet: 
FREE, nae é cum balls alt 


arts, £10 10s, 
10 per cent, 
cash discount 
or 17s, 6d. 
monthly). 
Upwards - of 
fifty distinct 
types. Juno 
Folding Tri- 
cycle passes28 
in. doorway, 
Machines 
bought, sold, 
& exchanged 
and riting taught, Second-hand in immense variety. 
List post free. Any Machine supplied tor 12 equal monthly 
Repairs, cheapest and best work, Lstimates 
Lists 1592 now ready, post free. 
Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding Schoql, 
COMPANY, LD., 
75, Bishopsgate Without, London. 
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F in spare time, send 


JUNO PNEUMATIC SAFETY, £12 12s, 
21s. Monthly. 


for particulars to 


MONEY 


4. PLAYHOUSE YARD, 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 


SE ES TE 


YOUR MANNERS MAY BE 


YOUR FORTUNE, 


Social Etiquette Guide, How to Bance, Dress, 
Also 
Everybody’s Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book. True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history. 8 stamps. 


T, W. HARRISON, 
38, HOLYWELL-STREKT, LONDON, W.C. 


TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL PILLS, 


FOR REMALES, quickly correct all irregularities, 
remove all ob-tructions, and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the sex, DPoxes, ls. 14d. and 
2s. 9d., af all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 
or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE. Chemist 


Nottingham, ewdre of Imitations Injurious and 
Worthless. 
& MiTH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 


+f ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 1s. 144, and 2s, 9d. per 
box (by post tor 15 or 33 stamps), are a proved substitute 
for calomel. Are suited for either sex, and may be taken at 
any time. They clear the liver, stomach, head, and 
kidneys, free the skin of hnmonrs, purify the blood, re- 
yulate tue bowe!s with comfort and safety, «/ter excess in 
ealing or drinking, and are most valuable at change of life. 
Made only by Mr. Smith, M.P.S., 280; Walworth-road, 
London. Proprietor of Fowler’s Celebrated Corn, Bunion, 
and Chilblain Plaster, ls. 14d, per box (by post-15 stamps ; 
known cure, however bad the oase. Sold or procured by 
all Chemists. Agents at 459, Oxford-street, and 7, Poultry, 
B.C, ; and 95, Farringdon-street, H.C., Depot for Smith's 
Pile Powders. 


Their Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 
4. BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 


BUST, TALLER STATURE, &., &c,, 


Absolutely guarantee 


A Fear eS oe Ue 


5 ADVISER. 
For the Self-Treatment of Ner- 
| vous and Functional Ailmenis, 
induced by Overwork, Worry, 
Excesses, and other entrvating 
influences, and their Associated 
* Rvils. 
BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT. 

"4 boon to all desiring ‘self-onre 
without recourse to physic or th 
family doctor.”—Medical Review, 

A conntry parson writes thus: 
“Your Guide has cured myself an 
muny parisbi ners.” 

- Post fren with sketches and cetailg 
for self-cu ‘under cover) 6 stimpa, 
From J, WILLIAMS, Medical 
Publisher 
No, 23, MAMISCHAL STRELT, 
ABERDEEN, 


E 


IMPORTANT, f 
This brochure gives intact “he Guaranteed Treatment ” 
As advocated by 400 distingyished medical and other 
authe a, and protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1872, 
Ailments, and thua avoid 
modisine,-Gasette, 
Vide BROICAS 
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jto Mrs. WILBY, Staincliffe, Dewsbury. 
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SPARE MOMENTS. —  ——_—__ th Mareh, 1892, 


BFGIN WITH THE BLOOD. 


Not one of us has quite pure blood. No, not one. : 

The blood is purified (?) by Arsenic, Mercury, and the Iodides. But the mischief of it! The 
stomach is upset, the nerves set on an edge, the bones permeated by aches, and the constitution — 
shaken to pieces. The remedy is as bad or worse than the disease. : 

Frazer's Sulphur Tablets have no poisons in them. Nothing to injure; only simple and 
purifying ingredients of great efficacy. A child may take them with safety. Moreover, they are 
nice to the taste. : : 

Blood is a possession common to all of us. You have neglected it no doubt; just as we all 
do, sometimes or always. And that is the reason our health is neither so good as it might be, 
nor as it should be. Let us then purify the blood by taking Frazer's Sulphur Tablets internally. 

Pure blood is a life-long delight. It is health, real good health and strength, free from 
pimples, spots, sores, and aches. . 

Have pure blood internally, and use a really good modern soap—Frazer’s Sulphur Soap— 
externally, and you ensure a clear skin and a good complexion. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a good skin or a clear complexion can be secured by soap 
alone. It cannot. A pure soap—Frazer’s Sulphur Soap—is an invaluable aid to personal beauty ; 
but the first essential is pure blood. This must never be forgotten. If we can't have the blood 
quite pure, then we must get it as pure as we can. | Ss 

A man wants a clear skin and a wholesome complexion in business. Else, if he be blotchy, 
pimply, or disfigured, other men fight shy of dealing with him. Let the man take Frazer's Sulphur 
Tablets internally, and use Frazer’s Sulphur Soap externally. : 6 

A woman needs a good complexion, else her happiness is decreased, and her charm to the 
other sex much lessened. Let the woman take Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets internally, and use Frazer's” 
Sulphur Soap externally. oi be 

A child for its health sake needs a rosy skin free from eruptive b'emish, and a blood free from 
the taint of fever and infectious germs, Let the child take Frazer's Sulphur Tablets internally, and 
‘use Frazer's Sulphur Soap externally. : See oe 

Frazer's Sulphur Tablets used internally ensures good blood, pure blood, that holds disease at | 
bay and gives health. ‘ : suse : 

Frazer’s Sulphur Soap renders the skin soft, supple, and smooth, neither drying the oils of the 
skin, nor shrivelling the nails, nor splittiny the hairs, It is a milled soap, contains extra balm, 
and is free from excess of alkali or fat. It is simply and truly the best of all soaps. 


TEST v 
FREE OF CHARGE, — | 


Samples of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets for internal use will be sent gratis and post free on 
application. Name Spare Moments. } . | 

Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are put up in 1s. 1d. packets (post free 1s. 3d.); Frazer's Sulphur — 
Soap (scented), in white card boxes, for 6d.; unscented, in green boxes, price 6d. (three, post 
free, for 1s. 6d.) Frazer’s productions are sold by, or may be ordered of, all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at home or in any part of the world. Sole Proprietors, Frazer’s Tablets, Litd., 11, Ludgate- 
square, London, H.C, : | | 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. F. C. BURNAND. 


Every Englishman swears by ‘‘ Punch,” even 
‘when he does not read it. It is one of the institu- 
tions of the country, justas Westminster Abbey 
or Madame Tussand’s. It is now moro than half 
a century since the famous comic first made 
its appearance, with Merk Lemon as its 
editor, and from that date to the present all 
the brightest wit and humour of the time 
haye been reflected in ita pages. 

Mr. Francis Cowley Burnand is the fourth 
editor of ‘‘ Punch,” and for nearly twelve 
years he has been seated in the chair, pre- 
viously occupied by Mark Lemon, Shirley 
Brooks, and Tom Taylor. Born in 1836, 
young Burnand went to Hton for his early 
education, where he was distinguished rather 
for his eccentric cleyerness than for any 
remarkable devotion to his studies. He 
here wrote a farce, and, moreover, got 
together a select band of echoolfellows and 
acted it. 

When between seventeen and eighteen 
Mr. Burnand went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and here soon made his lively 
influence felt in the University. Hoe started 
the Amateur Dramatic Club which still 
flourishes, contributed brilliant trifles to 
several short-lived University publications, 
and just managed to take his degree at the 
appointed time. Mr. Burnand has given 
some amusing reminiscences of his Cam- 
bridge life, and relates how he interviewed 
the Vice-Chancellor, and tried to persuade 
that dignified personage to consent to a pro- 

sed performance of Box and Cow. The 

ice-Chancellor had not heard of this work, 
but it certainly was not one of the ancient 
classics, and he thought it would not do. 
However, Burnand and his friends were not 
to be outdone; the entertainment came off 
in strict privacy, and was an immense success. 

When Mr. Burnand left the University 
he hesitated for some time between the 
Church and the Bar. He has assured the 
world that the English Church narrowly 
escaped obtaining in him a yery indifferent re- 
cruit. 

However, he decided in favour of law, and was 
called to the Bar in 1861. His taste for literary 
pursuits interfered somewhat with his success in his 

rofession, and while still a young man, he found 

© was able to earn his living by his pen, and so 
discarded the law altogether. 

He began his connection with comic journalism 
on “Fun,” where W.S, Gilbert and H. J. Byron 
were among his colleagues. One day he conceived 
the idea of a comic serial, in burlesque imitation of 
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the sensational taste of the day. ‘‘ Fun” did not 
think much of the proposal, and so Mr. Burnand 
wrote to Mark Lemon—the then editor of ‘‘ Punch ” 
—who saw the joke at once,.and before long the 
new humorist was enrolled as one of ‘Mr. 
Punch’s” young men. This was in 1863, and 
Shirley Brooks, John Leech, Charles Keene, Tom 
Taylor, and Thackeray were among the brilliant 


FRANCIS COWLEY BURNAND (EDITOR OF ‘‘PUNCH’’). 


(From a photograph by Walery, Regent-street.) 


bend which contributed to ‘‘ Punch” in those 
ays. 

Mr. Burnand’s first big hit in ‘‘ Punch” was 
‘‘Happy Thoughts,” which, after giving quite a 
new flayour to the periodical, was published in 
yolume form, and ran through nearly a score of 
editions. For years after this no copy of. ‘‘ Punch”’ 
ever appeared without containing something of 
Burnand’s. He possesses a remarkably happy knack 
of word twisting and parody, and his ‘‘ Strapmore, 
by Weeder ”—a parody, of course, on Ouida’s well- 
known noyel—is deliciously funny. 
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The result was that when Tom Taylor died in 
1880 Burnand was chosen by the common consent 
of his colleagues. 

Of course it is in his connection with ‘‘ Punch” 
that Mr. Burnand is most widely known ; but there 
is, perhaps, no other living Englishman who has 
written so prolifically for the stage ashe. Hoe is 
credited with having produced nearly a hundred 
dramatic pieces, comprising burlesques, 
operettas, farces, and the like. 

His Black-Eyed Susan ran for 400 nights. 
Among his other dramatic successes may be 
mentioned Betsy, Artful Cards, Diplomacy, 
and The Colonel. 

Personally Mr. Burnand is yoted by all 
who know him ‘‘a good fellow”; unlike 
most comic men, he is not at all sad and 
lugubrious in private life. Ho is as witty 
with his tongue as with his pen, and at the 
weekly ‘‘Punch’”’ dinner he is the life of 
the party. This dinner is quite an institution, 
and has been so from the earliest years of 
‘*Mr. Punch’s” history. Hvery Wednesday 
the members of the staff assemble in an upper 
room of the “Punch” office, with Mr. 
Burnand in the chair, and the evening is 
spent in the joys of good fellowship. Not 
until the table is cleared is business discussed, 
and then suggestions are made, weighed, and 
disposed, of. The plan of the next week’s 
number is mapped out; and when the party 
breaks up each one knows what he has got to 
do, although, of course, these arrangements 
occasionally haye to be altered, as, for 
instance, when Mr. John Teenniel has, at 
the last moment, been compelled to alter the 
subject of his cartoon, owing to the un- 
expected occurrence of some event of national 


importance. 
Sometimes even ‘‘Punch” makes a 
blunder. A notable instance was when 


the relief expedition was advancing on 
Khartoum to rescue General Gordon. The 
successful termination to the affair was 
hourly expected, and Mr. Burnand ventured 
to choose for the subject of his cartoon a 
picture representing Sir Charles Wilson, 
the Commander of the Desert Column, 
shaking hands with Gordon. The cartoon 
was entitled, ‘‘ At Last!” Unluckily, “Mr. Punch” 
was in this case a bad prophet, and on the very 
day the journal was published the news of the 
downfall of Khartoum and the murder of its 
defender was being flashed over the world. 

However, such slips are rare, and considering the 
fact that the illustrations of ‘‘ Punch” are all wood- 
cuts, our genial contemporary is remarkably suc- 
cessful in keeping abreast of public opinion. 


It may be said for Mr. Burnand that during his © 


editorship ‘‘ Punch” has at least maintained its 
reputation for wit, humour, and good taste. 
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A DETECTIVE’ STORY. 


By Ind Leon CASSILIS, 


f OW did I get into the detective 

force, sir? Well, Pll tell you— 
if you careto hear. Thanks, yes, 
sir; I don’t get a chance every 
day to smoke a good cigar, I got 
my promotion through the 
Marsden case—you may have read of it, sir— 
it happened some eight years ago!” 

Hight years is along time for memory to traverse 
in these feverish days; and I had spent the last 
ten yearsin South America, ranching. I shook 
my head. ‘‘I don’t fancy I ever heard of the 
case,” Ireplicd. ‘If Idid, Ihave forgotten all 
about it.” : : 

“‘ Most likely, sir,” said Detective Harrison, ‘‘ the 
public soon forget—even_ cases that send the town 
mad fora few weeks. With us itisa matter of 
business to remember stich matters, Well, eight 
years ago, I was an ordinary constable, and part 
of my beat lay through Rosemary-road, South 
Kensington. Tho houses there are detached villas, 
standing in their own gardens, and in one of the 
houses liyed a gentleman named Marsden. He 
was a bachelor of about sixty, eccentric in his 
ways, living quite alone, seeing hardly anyone, 
and with only one servant, an elderly woman, who 
had been in his service a few months when 
what I am going to tell you happened. His former 
seryant he had discharged for dishonesty. No one 
in the neighbourhood knew anything about Mr. 
Marsden; he was mean in his ways and dressed 
badly, though he must have had decent means to 
Wye where he did, and was reputed to bo wealthy. 

e didn’t often come out, and scemed to have no 
friends or relations, for nobody went to the house. 
I used to see the servant sometimes going out on 
errands ; she walked a bit lame, and one of her 
shoulders was higher than the other; she looked in 
keeping with her master, and was just as un- 
sociable. : 

“One morning, about ten o’clock, I was pacing 
slowly though Rosemary-road, when Mr. Marsden’s 
gate opened, and his servant—Collins, her name 
was—came out, and beckoned in an excited sort of 
way tome. I hastened to her, and she clutched 
me by the arm, her face white and terrified. 

«Master's dead!’ she said; ‘shot himself, 
Come in ! in !’” 


Come in ! 
‘““T just waited to send an errand boy, who was 
close by, for a doctor, and then, followed Collins 
into the house. She led the way to her master’s 
sleeping apartment, and there he was lying on the 
floor, dead—and must haye been dead some lone 
time, for the rigor mortis had set in—you see, 
knew something of such matters, sir, haying 
been in the army on active service before I joined 
the force. Mr. Marsden was lying on his back 
midway between the bed and the window, 
and the pistol with which he had _ shot 
himself was still im his right hand. I 
fook it up to examine it; it was a small 
six - chambered revolver, loaded in five cham- 
bers, only one haying been discharged. The 
wound was just above the heart, and had bled 
profusely ; but when I lifted the pistol something 
struck mé that I'll tell you about presently. The 
doctor came and examined the wound, and moan- 
while I questioned Collins. She said her master 
usually rétired about eleven o'clock, and rose about 
half-past eight. She ieft him in his study at half- 
past ten the previous night, and went to bed. Her 
room was at the top of the house, and she was a 
sound sleeper; she heard no sound during the 
night. When she called her master in thé morn- 
ing, she received no reply, and at first went away 
| thinking he was still asleep. At niné o’¢lock she 
went again to his door, and failing to make bim 
hear, she became alarmed, and entering the room, 
found him lying dead on the floor! She knew of 
no rexson why he should commit suicide; he was 
of a gloomy, morose disposition, that was all, She 


knew nothing at all about him or his affairs. The 


inspector was, of course, sent for, and when he had 
made his notes of the position, &c., of the dead man, 
he and I lifted poor Mr. Marsden on to the bed. 
The movement caused a rather unexpected 
rush of blood from the wound, and the doctor 
said, hastily, to Collins: ‘Bring some cloths, or 
linen—anything.’ She hurried from the room, 
glad, no doubt, to escape the dreadful sight; but, 
as she went, f looked up and saw her—(the other 
two men had their backs turned from her), and 
something struck me that went through me with a 
kind of shock. Wait a bit, sir, I'll tell you what 
it was. They always say in the force that I’ve a 
turn for narrative; and it’s right, sir, isn’t it— 
not to tell the point at the beginning P 

‘« Well, there seemed no doubt that Mr. Marsden 
had committed suicide. At the inquest Collins was 
examined very closely in case she had anything to 
do with the matter; but she had nothing to gain 
by murder. She was paid fair wages, and what 
money and yaluables there were in the house were 
untouched. It wasn’t likely, to start. with, that a 
woman of her sort could have got hold of a pistol, 
or, if she had, would know how to useit. It came 
out at the inquest, however, that Mr. Marsden was 
a yery rich man, and, as hé died intestate, all his 
property, beinig personalty—as the lawyers call it— 
went to his néxt-of-kin—a cousin who, it seemed, 
had never seen Mr. Marsden, and was amazed to 
hear of his sudden wealth. He was a poor man, 
living in a remote country place, and if wasn’t till 
the next-of-kin of Mr. Marsden were advertised 
for that he turned up—so little did he know of the 
dead man. The verdict was ‘Suicide,’ and Collins 
went ker way. 

‘‘ But that verdict didn’t satisfy me, sir, and if 
I'd had my will Collins would have been arrested. 
I did my duty, sir; I mentioned what Id 
noticed to my inspector, butI knew I'd only get 
snubbed for it, and I did. He wasn’t a nice man; 
and he'd always a grudge against me for being, as 
he put it, ‘too smart.’ He thought I prided 
myself on being cleverer than other men in the 
division, and hé never missed an opportunity of 
jumping on me. 

<** Bosh !’ he said, when I told him, ‘ you think 
you know a lot, Dick Harrison, and as for the 
woman, what motive could she haye?’ That's 
one of the things, sir, policemen ate so apt to run 
their heads against; if there’s io. motive on the 
surface they'll often pook- posh a bit of evidence; 
and if there is an apparent motive; they'll fix dead 
on the man who has it, or seems to have it, and 
strain the evidence to match the motive. But after 
that snubbing Lheld my tongue. ‘Why not go to 
Scotland Yard?’ Not me, sir. EH 1 didn't got 
jumped on there, my inspector would know I had 
gone round him, as it were, and 4 fine time I'd 
have had of it afterwards. No; I meant to work 
this out myself, and see what would come of it. 
‘What had Ito go upon?’ Well, sir, Pil tell you. 
Thas pistol wasn’tin Mr. Marsden’s hand when he 
fell; if was put there aiterwards, when he was 
getting cold, and his fingers were stiff. The fingers 
hadn't atight clutch round the butt of the pistol, 
as they would if the hand had stiffened in the 
grasp; they were laid over it, easy like, but bent, 
just as would be if you tried to fold a stiffening 
dead hand round anything. The murderer—for 
murder there had been I felt sure—had been a bit too 
clever, yet not clever enough. To put the pistol 
in the dead man’s hand would make it look a clear 
case of suicide! but the thing should haye been 
done sooner. Hither it was an afterthought, or the 
wretch hadn’t the nerve to go near his victim at 
first, and didn’t know much about dead people. 
That was one thing. The other was that when 
Collins went out of the room while we were lifting 
Mr, Marsden on to the bed, she didn’tlimp. Now, 
Id seen her lots of times, sir, in the road, going on 
her errarids, and she limped every step she took. 
Let a lame person be in ever such a hurry he’s 
bound to limp, of course. Oollins went, in leaving 
the room, quite six or seyen steps, and never 4, 
limp, no morethanI had. Well, then, said I to 
myself, that limp’s put on, and what for? Forall 
the woman seemed so fair and square, and nota 
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thing stolen, she isn’t what she seems; she’s an 
impostor, and it’s ten chances against one in fayour 
of her having something to do with the old 
man’s death. She killed him, or she knew who 
did. Her motive? Never mind that for the 
present. I had my opinion, and I’d good reason 
for it, I fancy. ay ;, per 

‘“‘Of course she wert scot-free ; I had no power 
to stop her, and couldn’t track her, being in the 
force. But I meant to try my hand at detective 
work, and see if I could unearth the murder. I 
set myself first to find out where Mr. Marsden had 
got Collins. That wasn’t an easy H b, seeing that 
nobody knew anything about the o Asani Collins 
was a Londoner, though she'd a twang of the 
country in her speech, like a person who has lived 
in the country. So Mr. Marsden must have got 
her through a registry office, or an advertisement. 
I had my own reasons for thinking it was the 
second. It didn’t take me long to find out Mr. 
Marsden’s newsvendor—everyone reads a paper of 
some sort, and I discovered that he took the ‘ Daily 
News,’ and had done for three years. Four 
months was long enough for mo; I knew when 
Collins had gone into Mr. Marsdén’s setyice. At 
the ‘Daily News’ office, they let me search 
through a file of the papers, between the dates I 
mentioned. I told them I was a detective, and as 
I rather ‘ looked the part,’ I fancy, I was believed ; 
besides, people generally do believe an assertion, if 
you make it in a matter-of-course sort of way. - 
There are not many advertisements of the class I 
wanted in the ‘ Daily News,’ and some that I 
came upon didn’t seem, for one reason or another, 
to suit; but presently I found what looked like the 
advertisement I was seeking. I remember every 
word of it: ‘ Wanted, by a respectable, elderly 
woman, situation as servant, where none other is 
kept, to bachelor or widower, without children. 
good plain cook; excellent character. Five years | 
in last situation. Address.—J. C., Mr. Burdon’s, 
street, Sand’s End.’ 

“The next thing was to get a copy of the 
advertisement, if it was still in existence. I was 
allowed to search the files, and was lucky enough 
to find what I wanted. Of course I was told I 
could keep the copy. I took it home, but before 
giving it any special attention I went down to 
Sand’s End, and hunted up Mr. Burdon—for after 
all I might be tracking the wrong person. All 
this took some time, for a constable doesn’t get a 
great deal of leisure. Burdon, who kept a small 
general store, soon satisfied me that ‘J.C.’ and 
Collins were identical. 

“The woman's li 


s limp and deformed shoulder made 
her so marked that she was identified at once. She 
had only lodged at the house for-three days before 
she left. Burdon could tell me nothing at all 
about her. She occupied a top back room, and the 
man and his wife never saw her. They didn’t know 
where she came from or where sho went. She told 
them she’d got a situation—nothing more, She 
was not giyen to gossiping, but ‘kept herself to 
herself.’ oF 

‘* When I got home that night I sat down and 
studied the advertisement. It was written out in 
a stiff; cramped hand that, for all that, wasn’t 
somehow the writing of a woman of Collins’s sort, © 
though two words were spelt wrong. But I wasn’t 
as wise in handwritings a» I’ve got to be Sitice; 
still, [had a sort of knack that was as good as some 
people’s knowledge. I was a born detective, you 
seo, sir. The paper was a scrap of letter. paper 
without any water-mark—nothing to be gleaned 
from that. Well, you'll think I was stumped 
here; not a bit of it, sir. ~ 

‘‘L_ knew by the papers that Mr. Darley—that was 
Mr. Marsden’s next-of-km—had come from a — 
place called Framley, in Devonshire. He was a. 
bachelor, and was living now in fine chambers ina 
street off Piccadilly. One Sunday, when I was off 
duty, I-went to that street in private clothes, and 
with a hat pulled low over my eyés, and watched 
that houses. By-and-by a gentleman went in, and 
then two came out together ; one was Mr. Darley. 
He was rather tall, well set up, but very slight, 


witha clean cut face, and very thick moustache er 
and beard, Nothing pertioularly striking about 
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him, one way or the other, but good-looking, as 
men go. 

“The next thingI did was a bit bold. I shammed 
sick nese and did. it so well that I gota doctor's 
certificate, and I kept it up so that I presently got 
a fortnight’s sick leave. Good! I could doa lot 
in a fortnight. I went straight down to Framley, 
took a lodging, and, chatting to my landlady, 
soon got on to the subject of Mr. Darley. ‘He's 
left here this good while, though,’ said she. 
‘Indeed,’ quoth I, ‘I thought he only went up 
when the lawyers advertised for him.’ ‘Lord, 
no!’ replied my landlady; ‘he left nigh on 
six months ago. I don’t know where he went; he 
was the unsociable sort—made no friends and 
talked to nobody.” I inquired further of one and 
another about Mr. Darley, but made no special 
discovery about him, except that very important 
one, that he had left Framley more than four 


‘months before his relative’s death—for Mr, 


Marsden had, by now, been dead nearly two 
mohths. Darley lived poorly, and saw few people. 
He made no friends, s0 I supposed recluse habits 
ran in the family. I went back to London, with 
néarly ten days to work in, and I made good use 
of the time. I mado myself up as different as 
possible to what I am really—dressed up as a 
clergyman, got a card printed on which was in- 
scribed ‘the Rey. Joseph Sands,’ and went to Mr. 
Darley’s chambers, asking to see him. It was a 
venture, of course, but he looked to me just that 
sort of ‘half and half’ gentleman who would 
feel flattered by people coming to sponge on him— 
it was a kind of acknowledgment of his wealth. I 
was shown up, by his order, into his sitting-room, 
and there was he at a writing-table covered with 
letters and papers. H> indicated a chair in the 
middle of the room, but instead I took one near the 


_ table. Three or four addressed letters were lying 


him what those reasons were. 


near me, ready for post; on one the ink was not 
yet dry. I should haye mentioned that I carried 
my right arminasling. I began at once a pitiful 
story of injury I had received, compelling me to 
resign my post as secretary to a religious society. 
He interrupted mo coldly; he never gave to 
strangers, and so on. I then asked him if he knew 
of any society to which I could apply. He named, 
with a grim smile, the Chanty Organisation 
Society. Which was their nearest depot? I asked. 
I came from the country, and knew little of 
London. More to get rid of me than for any other 
reason, I believe, he took down a directory, and 
gaye moe an address. I begged him to write it 
down, lest I should forget it; so, with hardly 
concealed impatience, he wrote the address on a 
slip of paper, and I left the house, with all I had 
come for. I went home, got the paper with the 
advertisement order, and with the two slips of 
paper betook myself—dressed now in plain clothes 
—to a well-known expert. It was a bit impudent, 
mayhe, sir, as I hadn’t any money to pay for an 
opinion; but I told Mr. Grant who I was, and 
satisfying him of my identity, asked him, as a 
favour, and for very urgent reasons, to give mo his 
opinion; .but I couldn’t, I said, at present, tell 
He was very 
kind, and said he would do what he could for 
me. I put the two papérs before him, and he looked 
at both very attentively for a few minutes. 

‘«‘Then ho said, quietly: ‘This advertisement is 
written in a disguised hand. Come back to-morrow 
morning, and you shall have my opinion.’ 

“T thanked him, and withdrew, and the next 
morhing I returned, and was shown at once into 
Mr. Grant’s study. 

‘«* Harrison,’ said he, ‘these handwritings are 
identical.’ , 

“Tt was only what I had expected to hear; but I 
was so excited that for a minute I could not 
speak. : HE 

<< « You’d swear to that, sir?’ I asked; at last. 


«Before any Court in Enrope,’ replied Mr. 


Grant, decidedly; ‘the writer is no expert at 
disguising his hand; he has done it clumsily 


* Well, it,.was time now, sir, to go to Scotland 
fe. ff I went, and told my atory from the 


ongnah It’s a very clear case—very.’ 


in our next issue.” 


“The official I saw listened attentively, and when 
I had finished, he said quietly : 

“ * Of course, your idea is that the woman Collins 
igs an accomplice of Darley, who admitted him to 
the house ?” 

‘I smiled, for I saw tho chief was only trying to 
draw me out. ‘ 

*** No sir,’ I said, ‘my idea is that Darley and 
Collins are the same person.’ 

__ “* Bxactly!’ said he. ‘And how will you prove 
identity ?’ 

*«« By recognition, sir,’ was my answer. ‘ Pull 
off Mr. Darley’s moustache and beard—you’ll find 
they’re moyable—and I’d know Collins in a 
moment,’ 

‘*Tho chief nodded approvingly. I knew that my 
breach of discipline in ‘shamming illness,’ would 
be more than condoned. 

‘Well, sir, Mr. Darley was arrested that same day 
on the charge of murdering Mr. Marsden, and sure 
enough his beard and moustache were false—he 
couldn’t have grown real ones so thick in the short 
time he had for the process. Clean shaved, I knew 
him at once; it was Collins, sure enough, and when 
he was before the magistrate fiye other people 
identified him. Mr. Grant and other experts were 
called, and they all swore that the two handwritings 
were the same. You never know such a sensation 
as there was over that case, sir; and, as for me, 
I was the hero of the hour, as it were, His counsel 
took a wrong line of defence; he might haye made 
—so some of the lawyers said—a better case of it, 
by admitting Darley was in the house in disguise, 
and throwing it on the Crown to proye that, though 
there, he committed the murder. Instead of that, the 
prisoner’s counsel persisted in denying that his 
client was in the house, which threw it on him to 
prove his innocence. Darley had to allow that he 
was. away from Framley months before the supposed 
time of his leaving ; yet he couldn’t show where he 
wasor what he did, He said he knew nothing about 
his interest in Marsden’s death, but two Framley 
witnesses proved that he-did know. As for the 
pistol, that wasn’t traced to him; but he had tried to 
proye too much, as I. said before, in putting it in the 
dead man’s hand. The yerdict was ‘ Guilty,’ and 
Darley swung for the murdér, as he deserved to. 

‘‘And that case made me what I am. Iwas too 
valuable, you see, to be wasted ag an ordinary 
constable. I get some of the toughest jobs to 
work out, and I like them best. I feel in my 
element when there doesn’t ssem a single clue to 
work upon. Yes, he was a cunning fellow, was 
Darley; but you see, he made those two mistakes 
—one in overdoing his part, and the other in for- 
getting it, in his hurry to get away from the sight 
of the man he had murdered. ‘To be sure, both of 
’em might have escaped notice; but, you see, they 
didn’t; that’s where it is. A criminal’s bound to 
blunder somewhere,and it’s only an off chance that 
the blunder doesn’t trip him up. He’s fool enough 
to risk the off chance.” 

peer Ey © ae 


Miss Oldtimer: ‘‘ You play chess very well for 
one who has played so-little.” 

Miss Newcomer: “Thanks. I shall be glad 
when I can play as well ag you: but I suppose it 
takes years and years of practice.” ™ 
:0:—— 

As tho curtain slowly descended between the 
acts he said: ‘‘I don’t see why they call that a 
drop curtain. It doesn’t drop—it just rolls 
down.” 

“Ah, yes!” she returned: “but you see it’s a 
signal for the men to go out and take a drop of 
something.” 


THE £50 SERIAL STORY 
COMPETITION. 


The lists in connection with above Com- 
petition are being examined. We hope 
to be able to publish the names of winners 


Re 
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A DRY SHOWER-BATH. 


An Irishman being adyised to take shower-baths, 
a friend explained to him how to fit one up by 
the use of a cistern and cullender. Pat set to work 
and had the thing done at once. Subsequently he 
was met by the party who had given the advice, 
and on being asked how he enjoyed the baths, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Bedad, but I enjoyed it greatly, and 
kept dhry too!” 

Asked how he managed to take the shower and 
yet remain dry, he replied : 

“Shure, now, ye didn’t think I was going to 
stand under the water without an umbrella.” 


MeL" PASS 


THE BITER BIT. 


An examiner at Edinburgh University had made 
himself obnoxious by warning the students against 
putting their hats on his desk. The university in 
the Scottish capital is remarkable for a scarcity of 
cloak-rooms, and in the excitement of examinations 
hats are, or used to be, flung down anywhere. 
This examiner announced one day that if he found 
another hat on his desk he would rip it up. 

The next day no hats were laid. on the table when 
the students assembled. After a while, however, 
the examiner was called out oftheroom. Then 
some naughty undergraduate slipped from his seat, 
got the examiner's hat, and placed it on the desk. 

When tho: examiner! re-entered the hall every 
eye was fixed on him. Ho observed the hat, and a 
gleam of triumph shot across his face. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, ‘‘I told you what would happen if 
this occurred again.” 

Then he took a penknife from his pocket, opened 
it, and blandly cut the hat in pieces, amid pro- 
longed applause. 

a 


OH! YES THEY HAD. 


Once at a little dinner party, in New York, one 
of the guests, the younger brother of an English 
nobleman, expressed with commendable freedom 
his opinion of America and its people. 

**¥ do not altogether likethe country,” said the 
young gentleman, ‘‘for one reason, because you 
have no gentry here.” : 

‘What do you moan by gentry P” asked another 
of the company. 

‘‘ Well, you know,” replied the Hnglishman ; 
‘‘well—oh, gentry are those who never do any 
work themselves, and whose fathers before them 
never did any.” 

**Ah!” exclaimed his interlocutor, ‘‘then we 
haye plenty of gentry in America. But wo don’t 
cail them gentry, We call them tramps.” A 
laugh went round the table, and the young 
Englishman turned his conversation into another 
channel. - 
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First Bicyclist: ‘‘ Here comes a woman with a 
bassinette. I wonder if she'll turn out, enough 
to lets pass, or whether we'll havo to get downand 
walk.” 

Second Bicyclist: “If it’s pushed by a nurse, 
she’ll give usroom, Ii it’s pushed by the mother, 
she’ll want the whole road.” 


—_ 


os reste’ Pies sin 


Wife: ‘‘ Do you really think that marriage is a 


lottery ?” 

Husband: ‘‘ No, I do not.’’ 

Wife (somewhat surprised): ‘‘Why don’t 
you?” 


Husband: ‘‘ Because when a fellow has drawn a 
blank he can’t go and buy another chance.” 


oh 


Pa,” said little Johnny Outely, ‘‘I heard you 
talking with Mr. Brown just now, and you said 
you—you didnt believe in future punishment,” _ 

«Well, Johnny,” replied the old man, “ the 
subject is a strange one for you to speak about; but 
really T don’t.” ait 

‘‘ Then I suppose—I suppose that lets me off the 
licking you promised me after supper?” 
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TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th, 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


660. Who was the inyentor of the Game of 
Dominoes ? 

661. When were different uniforms for each 
regiment first introduced into the British Army ? 

662. 
runs about like a wandering Jew”’ ? 

663. Have people ever been sentenced to death 
for smoking ? 

664. In which European country are special 
precautions taken to prevent premature burial ? 

665. Where are railways most popular ? 

666. In which occupation in the United King- 
dom is tho largest number of persons engaged ? 


667. Which was the most remarkable pedes- 
trian feat of the century ? 
20: 


REPLIES. 


611,—THE FIRST BRITISH PERIODICAL. 


The term periodical is generally understood to 
refer to magazines and reyiews appearing not 
less frequently than twice a quarter. In this 
sense the first periodical was published by the Royal 
Society in 1665, in which year the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society began to appear. 
Passing over the ‘‘ Tatler” (1709-10), ‘‘ Spectator” 
(1711-12—revived 1714), &c., the first English 
magazine, properly speaking, may be said to be the 
‘‘Gentleman’s Journal; or Monthly Miscellany,” 
commenced in 1692. It was followed in 1731 by 
the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” published by Edward 
Cave, the friend and early patron of Dr. Samuel 


Johnson.» This magazine, after making a fortune 
for its originator, has continued to flourish ever 
since. : 
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617.—SICKNESS PER INHABITANT IN THIS COUNTRY, 


The average number of days’ sickness in this 
country is somewhat over ten per inhabitant per 
annum. If, therefore, forty years is taken as the 
duration of a life, about thirteen months of that 
time will be spent in sickness. The following table 
will, however, show more particularly how many 
days of sickness on an average each inhabitant 
spends, as well as the fact that the ratio of sickness 
has been naturally declining with the death- 
rate :— 


Days of Sickness per Inhabitant. 


Age. Urban. Rural. All England |Scotiand 
1845 | 1870 | 1845 | 1870 | 1845 | 1870 1845 
21-30 63 56 60 54 61 55 6°0 
81-40 114 71 64 71 89 71 62 
41-50 134 | 11:2 9°0 | 104 | 11°2 | 108 9-5 
51-60 | 23°2 | 20°3 | 17°8 |} 20:1. | 20°5 | 20:2 19'9 
40 years} 13'S | 111 BS yO a 1S 0:9 10°4 


In addition to the facts contained in the fore- 
going table, it may be mentioned that two persons 
are constantly sick for one death during the year, 
and that the whole population of the United 
Kingdom, between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
five, loses through sickness an annual ayerage 
aggregate of 20,000,000 weeks, of which about 


What was the origin of the saying, ‘‘ He- 
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11,000,000 are people earning an average wage of 
£1, entailing an annual loss to them of £11,000,000 
in wages. Of these 20,000,000 weeks, rather more 
than the half are lost by females. This does not 
include lunatics, who, on the average, lose 
3,500,000 weeks yearly. <A table prepared by 
the Actuary of Friendly Societies, for Sir James 
Paget, makes the average annual sickness among 
males rather more than nine days in each year. 


20: 
618.—THE LARGEST SUM OF MONEY EVER PAID FOR A 
PICTURE, 


The biggest price ever paid for a picture was 
£70,000 ; this sum was paid by the National 
Gallery to the Blenheim Gallery for Raphael’s 
‘*Holy Family.” The picture is considered to be 
one of the most perfect in the world, and possesses 
a specific value in that it is entirely by Raphael’s 
own hand, untouched by pupil or student. The 
date on it is 1506. The next biggest sum of money 
paid for a picture was £34,000, the sum paid for 
Meissonier’s original painting ‘‘ 1814,” by M. 
Chauchard, the ex-manager of the Magasin du 
Louyre. The pictureis only nineteen inches high, 
and less than thirty inches in breadth. Napoleon 
and his staff of marshals and generals are, on a 
dark October day, riding slowly along a cart 
track. The Emperor, on a white horse, is slightly 
in advance of his staff, and buttoned up in his grey 
overcoat. He is pale and tired, his lips are com- 
Pree: and he is given up to bitter thoughts. 

asses of troops are dragging themselves wearily 
along in the background. The amount given for 
the picture, if worked out, is at the rate of £58 
for every square inch of canyas. Besides these two 
large sums, £24,000 was paid for Millet’s 
“ Angelus.” Then there is a picture in Milan 
Oathedral—the painting of the ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child””—the frame of which alone is yalued at 
£25,000. It is of gold, with an inner moulding of 
pearls, and gems aro inlaid in the frame. 
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619.—THE BIGGEST FIRE IN THIS COUNTRY SINCE 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 


There have been two enormous fires in this 
country since the great fire of London, one on the 
Tyne in 1854, and the other, the larger of the two, 
on the Thames, in Tooley-street, in 1861. At the 
last-named fire the then chief of the London Fire 
Brigade, Mr. Braidwood, lost his life, being killed 
by the fall of the walls of one of the warehouses 
burnt. The fire commenced on the afternoon of 
June 22, 1861, and spread with alarming rapidity, 
being stopped in its course eventually by 
a dock in which were two yessels, which they 
succeeded in removing just in time to save them 
and preyent the spreading of the conflagration. 
The fire was visible thirty miles from London, and 
raged for some weeks among the combustible mer- 
chandise stored in the vaultsof the destroyed ware- 
houses, where it continued to burn, in spite of all 
efforts of the firemen, until there was nothing left 
to consume. The loss suffered is said to have 
amounted to not less than two millions sterling. 
The fire on the Tyne commenced in a worsted 
factory on the Gateshead side of the river, and 
spread toa general warehouse, in which naphtha and 
chemicals were stored. These exploded, throwing 
burning material across the river, and setting 
fire to the warehouses on the Newcastle side 
of the Tyne. The explosion was terrific, 
and its report was heard at Hexham, twenty 
miles westwards; at Alnwick, 35 miles northwards; 
at Hartlepool, nearly 40 miles southwards; as well 
as for at least 20 miles out at sea. The fire burnt 
furiously for several days, and the loss was esti- 
mated ata million sterling, while the number of 
persons known to haye perished was 53. Among 
other big conflagrations since the fire of London may 
be mentioned the Cornhill fire in 1748, when 200 
houses were burnt; Wapping, 1794, 630 houses 
destroyed—loss, £1,000,000; Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 1834, resulting in the erection of the present 
Houses at a cost of £3,000,000; the Royal Hx- 


change, 1838; and the Wood-street fire in 1882, 
damage estimated at £2,000,000. 
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620,—DOES THE PULSATION IN ANIMALS VARY ? 


The pulsation not only varies in different classes 
of animals, but also varies in the same animals at 
different stages of their existence, being much 
more rapid shortly after birth than it is in old age. 
The pulse also varies in health and disease, and in 
calm and excitement. Such variations probably 
occur in most animals, especially warm-blooded 
ones; but are more easily detected in some than in 
others. In the elephant the pulsations are from 
25 to 28 beats a minute; in the camel, 28 to 32; 
giraffe, 66; horse, 36 to 40; ox, 45 to 50; tapir, 
44; ass, 46 to 50; pig, 70 to 80; lion, 40; lioness, 
68; tiger, 74; sheep, 70 to 80; goat, 70 to 80; 
leopard, 60; female wolf, 26; hyena, 55; dog, 90 
to 100; cat, 120 to 140; rabbit, 120 to 150; mouse, 
120; goose, 110; pigeon, 136; hen, 140; snake, 
24; carp, 20; frog, 80; salamander, 77; eagle, 160. 
In man the pulse-rate varies greatly with sex, 
age, height and condition of body, temperature, 
posture, the hour of the day, and the cir- 
cumstances that affect the mind. The pulse-ratein 
man is about 72 per minute; in woman about 80; 
in a new-born child, 130 to 140; at 1 year, 120 to 
130: at 2 years, 105; at 3 years, 100; at 10 years, 
about 90; then, till 15 years, 78; 15 to 50 years, 
70; 60 years, 73; 80 years, 79; 80 to 90 years, over 
80. Nervous excitement, muscular exercise, 
active digestion, extreme debility, all quicken the 
pulse. In the sitting posture there are 5 beats 
more than in the recumbent one, and 10 more when 
standing than sitting. » The pulse-rate is highest 
between 8 a.m. and 11.30 a.m.—74 a minute; 
lowest towards midnight, only 54. 
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621,.—THE- MOST PRODUCTIVE COAL MINES. 


The coal mines in the county of Durham haye, 
both in the past and in the present, yielded a 
greater amount of coal than any other mines in 
the country, their annual production during the 
past few years being within a fraction of-thirty 
million tons. The following table shows the 
quantity of coal raised in the chief coal-mining 
districts :— 


Mines, Tons. Total. 
South Durham 21,497,103 
North” ,, ewes ey 7804 29,664,892 
North and Hast Lancashire 10,081,257 | 94 176.371 
West Lancashire ... pee me 11,095,114 Piet 
West and East Riding Yorkshire 20,576,375 
North-Hast 55 a ; 3,585 20,079,060 
Glamorganshire ... ... ... =. 3 = 18,911,310 
South Staffordshire 784,292 
North a th rates 18,528,820 
East Scotland... 15,815,372 
Wests i%.0 Sanw 6,503,732 } 22,819,104 


It is estimated that the present coal supply will last 
for about 600 years. ~~ 


———0: 
-623.—THE HEAVIEST COIN IN THE WORLD. 


The heaviest and largest coin in the world legally 
current as money is the “loof” of Annam, a 
French colony in Hastern Africa. It is a flat, 
round gold piece, and on it is written:in Indian 
ink its value, which is about sixty- 
five pounds sterling. The next heaviest coin 
to this valuable but extremely awkward one is the 
‘“‘obang” of Japan, which is worth about ten 
pounds ; and next to it comes the ‘‘benda” of 
Ashantee, which represents a vulue of about nine 
pounds. The Californian fifty-dollar gold piece is 
worth about the same as the ‘‘ benda.” The heaviest 
coinscurrent in this country are the fiye-pound 
gold piece, and the crown silver piece. Their 

standard weights are :— 3 


Grains. | 
Five pound (gold) ........ pentive 616°37239 
Crown. (silver) ......s000 seeeeee  436°36363 


The heaviest silyer coin in the world algo belongs | 
to Annam, being worth about three pounds and 
weighing about 1} 1b. © 


- SPARE MOMENTS. 


How k Con Hy Wite, 


A MINER’S STORY. 


Haty-a-DozEn miners of Bushman’s Flat, a digger’s 
camp on the Vaal river in Southern Africa, were 
listlessly walking backwards and forwards in front 
of Purkiss’s Store, one gloriously moonlight night, 
sucking their pipes, and now and again jerking in a 
few words of conversation. The topic of the evening 
was a rumour that old George Rollins, a well-known 
character at Klipdrift, had. had a streak of luck, 
judging from some results he had shown. 

When I joined the party, I was met by the 
exclamation of Phil Arcot, a digging chum of mine 
Saying, ‘‘Oh, you knowold Rollins well, don’t you?” 

{ gave him an affirmative reply, for my acquain- 
_ tance with old George Rollins was of longer date 

than yesterday. Old George was a typical Scot, 
burly and raw-boned ; of uncertain age, his long locks 
of white hair gave him quite a patriarchal look, 
George and I had prospected together in the rough 
hill country, around Lydenburg in the Transvaal, 
and had tramped from the gold fields to the diamond 
fields ; so I could fairly claim to ‘‘ know old Rollins 
well.” As, indeed, I did also his pretty daughter 
Elsie, and his sharp, scapegrace of a son, Bob. The 
only fault that anyone could charge against old 
Rollins, was his fondness for drink. 

“Tm glad you know the old man,” said Phil, 
**for you will, perhaps, be able to get the truth 
out of him, OJd George alleges that he has dis- 
covered anew mine, You ought to go and see the 
old man.” 

“Right you are. 
morrow,” 

After some further talk, we one by one dropped in 
for the night. 

I was up betimes, and soon arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of old George Rollins’ hut and adjacent 
claim, Before I reached it, I overtook the very man 
I had come after. He was evidently trying to walk 


T’ll start after breakfast to- 


off the effects of his previous night’s dissipation.. 


His clothes were soiled with dirt and dust, and his 
long white hair matted andtangled, The veldtschoen 
upon his feet were unlaced and down-trodden at heel. 
To see a man who, at most times, was so estimable 
in his nature, in this pitiable condition, was painful 
tome. © 

‘What, George!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you’ve been at 
your physic again. You'll be taking an over-dose 


** So you've come to look after the old man again,” 


one of these days, and what will become of Elsie, 
then?” I asked. } 

His daughter’s name acted upon his semi-dazed 
brain as a potent spell. Clapping his shaking hand 
to his head for a moment, he looked up at me, and 
in half-apologetic tones, said,— 

“So you’ve come to look after the old man again, 


Mr. Lyston.” a 
1 th pleased to hear him address me as Mister. 


I knew, by experience, that. when he did so, was a 
en persuasion had a probability of success. 


C) wh 


I purposely avoided the subject of his weakness. 
To have referred to it would have been fatal to my 
purpose. 'So I simply asked,— ge : 

“ How is Elsie?” Then, without awaiting his reply, 
I continned—‘‘ I wonder if she could manage to give 
me something to eat?” 

The genial and hospitable nature of the man came 
to my assistance. q 

“I reckon Elsie is both able and willing, Mr. 
Lyston. I haven’t seen the girl since—since—when 
was it? _ Well, never mind when; she’s all right. 
I’m not so sure but what she would be better off 
without me. But, come along; we'll see what she 
can do about giving us some grub.” 


“T saw at my fect a large diamond,” 


As we neared the hut where old George lived, 
attracted by the sound of our approaching foot- 
steps, Elsie Rollins came and stood in the door-way. 
On this particular occasion she was looking, if possible, 
more than usually charming, 

Her greeting, like herself, was natural, 

‘Good morning, Paull—you told me I was to 
call you Paul, you know—So you have brought my 
truant home. J am so glad.” 

‘Never mind me, my girl. Let us have some- 
thing to eat. Mr. Lyston is hungry; and I think a 
little bit of food wouldn’t domeany harm, Il have 
a sluice first ; cold water will fetch me up standing. 
Now, Elsie, my girl, don’t be long.” 

While the old man was busy with his ablutions, 
Elsie set to work to prepare a meal, Flitting busily 
about, she kept up the while a running fire of 
questions, and retailed little bits of gossip anent the 
doings of the diggers at and near Klipdrift, 

Her father, freshened up considerably by the 
application of cold water and an entire change of 
apparel, now came in to join in the meal. He 
appeared to be in the mood for conversation, and, 
after a few desultory remarks, he ‘said,— 

‘‘ You’ve no doubt heard it reported that I’ve struck 
a promising bit of ground. I reckon I must have 
gassed about it pretty freely, and no doubt some 
of them that heard me have taken my words too 
literally. 'There’s no truth in my having found any- 
thing. The diamonds I showed came out of my 
claim here, and good they are, too. Come and have 
a look at the claim.” 

Elsie proposed to accompany us, and she and I 
went on in front, leaving the old man to follow at a 
more leisurely pace. 

She drew my attention to the particular streak of 
gravel ahead, in which her father had found fairly 
well. It closely resembled the vein in my own claim 
at Bushman’s, and upon which I wanted George’s 
opinion, I was remarking this to Elsie when, sud- 
denly, a loud shout came over the heaps of sorted 
gravel and débris of boulders. A loud, sharp call— 

“ Bisiel!!” : 

After a few moments, the call was repeated. * 

“This is not my father’s call. I am almost sure 
that is Ben Pryse’s shout. Now, where can father 
be? I don’t like talking with Ben; but Ill run down 
and see what he wants, and will come back directly.’ 

Off she started, and I continued my examination 
of the layer of gravel. A small boulder with a vein 
of fluor spar, of a peculiar colour, running through 


it, projected from the face of the working. Curiosit 
prompted me to displace it. As I did 0, a aati 
quantity of the gravel from behind it fell. 
stooping down to get a handful for closer inspection, 
I saw at my feet a large diamond. I picked it up, 
and gazed in amazement at its size and spotless 
purity. > 

What wickedness lies dormant in our nature, all 


“unknown to ourselves, is difficult to measure, While 


I yet gazed on that superb gem, claims of proprietor- 
ship seemed to come quite naturally to me. I had 
begun to lust for possession. I had found it: 
therefore, the diamond must be mine. True, the 
place where I had found it was not mine, still I had 
it; I found it. No one saw me, of that I felt certain. 


Old George would have missed it in the coarse sieve, - 


< 


A 
i 


On 


which, by the way, he always entrusted to Kafirs; 


these very Kafirs would have stolen it. George 
Rollins was old, and his sight not so good as it once 
was; he would never know anything about it. 


Undoubtedly I should be a fool to part with it; I 


would keep it. What a sum it would fetch! How 
much? I couldn’t form any idea; some huge amount, 
No; opportunity to be a rich man was now mine, 

I put the stone in my pocket, and turned to leave 
the claim. Just before I reached the level ground 
above, I saw a man standing at the top of the steps 
leading down to the workings. He at once ad- 
dressed me. 

**T doubt lu‘ tiere’s sad work at the hut, Mr. 
Lyston. Miss Hlsie sent me to fetch yer; I’m Ben 
Pryse. I don’t but think old George has had a fit 
of ’plexy.” 

I rushed off, my mind all too full of anxiety, All 
thought of the diamond passed from me as though 
it had no existence, 

At the hut, I found Elsie kneeling over the pros- 
trate body of her father. Her distress was evidenced 
upon the pallid, agonized face she turned to me as I 
entered the hut. : 

“O Paul! tell me he is not dead, I ask, yet feel 
I know the truth too well.” 

On our way to the claim, old Rollins had com- 
plained of unusual pains in the head and neck; but 
I had taken no particular heed of him at the time. 
When I knelt down to examine the body, I saw at 
once that Elsie’s fears were but too well founded. 
Apoplexy had seized poor George Rollins for ita 
latest victim, 


a 
Sees, 
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“TI found Elsie kneeling over the prostrate body of 
her father.” 


Universally liked, George Rollins was followe 


to his last earthly bourne by the whole community 
After his funeral, Elsie went to live — 

with the wife of the proprietor of the hotel, than 
whom amore worthy woman it wouldhave been hard 


of Klipdrift. 


to find. It was well that Elsie was able to secure 
this lady’s sympathies, for a second bereavement leff 


her quite alone among strangers. The morning fol- 
lowing old George’s funeral, news came to hand that 
Bob Rollins had been killed in the mine, a piece of 


blue stuff having fallen on his head and smashed his _ 


skull. here were few regrets for him, Elsie’s being, 
perhaps, the single exception; and these, though 
undeserved, were but natural, 


* of a disgracing want of balance. 
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ream aap sence et eae 


. After the sale of Rollins’s effects, there was a sum 
of about three hundred pounds lodged in the bank in 
Hlsie’s name, .With this, she proposed to visit her 
father’s. relatives in England, having an invitation 
from a step-sister of her father’s, to share her home 
in Scotland whenever she might care to come. 

_ The day before the one on which she was to leave, 
for the first time since I found it, the diamond came 
to my mind. And then came the full force of my 
wickedness upon me. I was a thief, and a thief of 
the meanest order. I was defrauding a fatherless 
girl; she to whom I was indebted for many trifling 
but kindly services, Remorse had me in her fell 
®rip, and I became bowed by shame and sorrow. 

At last I felt my mind was freed from the trammels 
I was an honest 
man; 1 knew my duty, and resolved to do it, I 
would seize an early opportunity of seeing Elsie, 
and give her the diamond, which was rightly hers, 

I found her alone, over her tea-table, In her 
mourning habiliments, she looked, perhaps, more 
charming than ever. Her bereavement had given 
a touch of sorrow and sadness to the usually mirth- 
lit face, and the suspicion of excess in colour toned 
by the dark dress she wore. 

“‘T am so glad to see you,” she said. ‘*f had begun 
to think you would not haye remembered to bid me 
Good-bye.’ That would have been neglectful of you 
after all these years of friendship.” 

“ All these years, Elsie! Why it is only three at 
the most.” 

Then, in a lightsome tone, she continued, — 

** Will you miss the little girl who owes so much to 
you? Ah, yes, you will, ?’m sure, Poor me! TI don’t 
believe I shall be a bit happy; not half so happy as 
I have been, when washing and darning for my poor 
father. I shall be but littls better than dependent, 
if not altogether so.” 

“Elsie,” I replied, ‘tat least you will not be 
dependent. I have something to show you; something 
which is yours, which you have never seen.” 

‘© Oh, Paul, what can it be?” 

_ “ You shall see,” I said; and taking from my pocket, 
first, a small square of blue velvet, I laid it upon the 
table. Then, opening my wallet, I took out the dia- 
mond and laid it on the bit of velvet, saying, ‘There, 
Elsie! that is yours.” 

Over and over again I had viewed the glorious gem, 
but never had it looked so large and lustrous as at 
that moment. 

Elsie stood for some moments in blank amazement. 

Then came her first utterance, a prolonged 
“Q——h!” then, turning to me, she said,— 

“What nonsense to call it—mine. How can it be 
mine!” 

Then I told her how I had found it in her father’s 
claim, only a few minutes prior to his death, and 
how that fatality had driven the remembrance of it 
—out of my head. I could not dare to tell her the 
whole truth. 

“ At any rate, Paul, you must have half. Why, I 
don’t believe anyone but your good self would have 
brought me the stene. I really feel inclined to scold 
you for your honesty.” 

I hung my head for shame. Her confidence in me 
was a burning reproach; I felt I could bear it no 
longer, In hurried shamefacedness I poured out my 
full confession of temptation. 

After a few moments of silence, Elsie took my 
hand and said,— 

“Paul, dear, you are but human, after all, We are 
all likely to be tempted, though few of us would 
come so well out of a trial as you have done out of 
this. I know you are still the same honest, straight- 
speaking Paul, you were of old. And oh! how I 
wish you had really found the stone in your own 
claim.” } 

“ Ah, Elsie,” I exclaimed sadly, ‘“‘if I had found 
it, and could have called it mine absolutely, how 
different things would have been. I would —I must 
say it, Elsie—I would have asked you to be my 
wife. Now, it can neyer be.” : 

“Why not, Paul; why not? Ifyou love me, and 
want me to be your wife, why, I shall have no bother 
wondering what to do with all my money, We'll go 
halves, but you shall have the whole of its worries.” 

And so it eventuated that Elsie of the Vaal 
became my wife, The diamond created quite a furore 
in the market, and the newspapers were for a time 
quite prolific in paragraphs and stories of its sensa- 
tional finding, but not one of them went anywhere 
near the truth. 

—————_}>—_ 

Marriage seems never so much a failure toa man 


as when something goes wrong at, home that he 
can’t possibly blame on to his wife. 
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will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 48, West Regent-street, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, 
Clement’s~lane, King William -street, E.C.,) to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited, 
shall decide to be the legal representative of any person who shall be killed by 
an accident to the railway train in which he or she is an ordinary DAES 
or shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days te) 
the accident, provided that a copy of the current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the space provided below. This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insurance money must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARR MOMENTS within 
twenty-one days atter the accident. Railway Servants on duty are exempt 
from these benefits. é : 

SPARE MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday morning ; therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9 a.m. on the following Monday. 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any number 
of individual claims—the payment being provided for by a premium paid to 
the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain. 
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THE ART OF MAKING UP, 


A FEW HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


In our Christmas number we published an article 
showing how any person of average intelligenoe 
and energy could make a parlour stage for the 
purpose of Reine amusement. : 

Having rigged up your stage, the next thing to 
do is to get your. characters in proper order. In 
the present article we propose giving a few hints 
to amateurs on the art of making up. ; 

A full set of greased paints is so moderate in cost 
that we strongly advise their purchase. If for any 
reason that is impossible you can make an ex- 
cellent substitute by rubbing down various pig- 
ments in a little cold cream. Cold cream is 
indeed the beginning and the end of make- 
up. Rub it thoroughly into the skin before 
giving a touch of colour. When the play is over 
smear the face liberally, and wipe off with a soft 
cloth, after which wash the skin thoroughly with 
warm weak suds, well dashed with alcohol. Rinse 
well in clear water and dry by patting, not wiping, 
with a soft towel. Tho first thing to do in making 
up is to select the proper flesh tint. This haying 
been chosen and applied, the next thing is gene- 
rally the rouge. 


IN MIXING PAINTS EACH TINT, OF COURSE IS KEPT 


SEPARATE, 


Small butter plates do admirably to hold them. 
For red, make the cream stiff with powdered 
magnesia, then add enough rouge or carmine to 
make the mags brilliant. For a blonde flesh tint 
use more white powder, with red enough to give a 
pink tinge, and a very little yellow ochre. 
For a brunette, put in more yellow and 
red, with a suspicion of burnt | umber. 
For a Jap or Chinaman, use the yellow and brown, 
with but a trace.of red. Fer an Indian, use red 
and brown with very little yellow. Make grey 
paint, for shadows and old faces, with ivory black 
or lamp black, mixed with violet powder. For the 
grey of a bruise, or long beard, add a tone of 
Prussian blue. For black, take either ivory or 
lamp black. Make also a red flesh tint by adding 
rouge to the mixture first madé, and you haye the 
list of indispensables, though several tones of grey 
and brown will not be amiss. The pigments should 
be a dry powder, and in that form a little is to be 
dusted over the complexion as a finishing touch. 
Take care in the beginning not to touch with 
the cold cream’ any place that is to have hair 
applied, as eye-brows, upper lip, and soon. It is 
better, of course, to buy wigs, beards, and the like 
ready for use. They can be obtained of any 
theatrical costumier at a nominal price, The clever 
amateur may sew wool or moss or hair iipon cloth, 
paste it on with spirit gum, and find it answer his 
purpose. Many actors prefer to make their own 
beards or whiskers nightly, as they don’t like the 


feeling of the solid foundation on the skin, and’ 


indeed an all-round wig is apt to restrict the easy 
working of the jaws. To fit a wig, measure from 
ear to ear, from temple to temple, and around the 
head from forehead to nape, Make the founda- 
tion to correspond and cover it, as befits the 
character. 


FOR EYEBROWS, MOUSTACHIOS OR WHISKERS, 
the best thing is the crépe hair, sold in the shops. 
To obliterate hair or eyebrows paste them down 
with beeswax, softened with sweet oil, and paint 
them over heavily. With pains and patience even 
a promising moustache may be preserved, yet its 
owner look and act the lady to perfection. 

To make up a youthful face, first rub all 
over with the blonde flesh colour. Rouge the 
cheeks well, putting the colour just under 
the eye. Do not make it too deep, Indeed, 
moderation is the amateur’s golden rule. 
Remember always that you have not the depths 
and distances of the stage to soften and shadow 
your colours. Make the lips delicately brilliant 
with carmine rouge, and shadow the upper and 
lower eyelids faintly with a purplish grey tint. If 
the eye needs enlarging, draw a dark line along 
either lid and let it end beyond the corner. You 
will be amazed to see how it brings out the liquid 
brilliance that makes no small part of youth's 
beauté du diable. __ ‘ 

A mature face takes the dark flesh tint less, but 
lower rouging, and in place of lash-lines, crowsfeet 
and wrinkles on brow and at base of the nose. Paint 
them in with rouge and burnt umber, using the 
finest camel’s hair pencil. 


IF A FEATURE IS TO BE EXAGGERATED TO 
GROTESQUENESS, 


nose-putty comes into play. A fair substitute is 
soft dough, either of course is applied moulded to 
shape, then painted over. It is possible, though, 
to make the apparent size much greater by paint- 
ing several shades lighter than the reat of the face. 
Contrariwise along nose or chin can be shaded 
down with a darker flesh-tint, mixed with very 
light grey. A little practice before tho glass will 
teach you more than a volumo as to the possibilities 
of shading with this combination. 

Paint a drunkard red and put grey - blue 
over the lower face to represent his unshayen 
beard. A bald head has the hair waxed or soaped 
down, and is coloured whitish flesh with a suc- 
cession of wrinkles betwixt eyebrow and scalp. 

For applying colours in powder a puff is good, a — 
hare’s foot better, a bit of velvet—of course using 
the pile side—best of all. To remove superfluous - 
colour, use a bit of sponge or soft linen dipped in 
vaseline. Prevention, though, is much better than 
cure. Many people believe that this constant 
painting of the face injures the skin, but it does 
not when properly washed off. Some actors who 
are careless, allow the paint to block up the pores 
of the skin and penetrate the roots of the hair and » 
eyebrows. This, of course, is injurious. Use 
your paint judiciously, and you will save yourself 
much trouble and vexation of spirit. 

Actresses do not make up exactly inthesame way. 
They rey seldom use grease paint, and, in fact, 
itis hardly necessary, as they rarely consent to 
line their faces. In this country it is very difficult 
to get a young woman to represent an old one; 
when she does 60 she puts on a grey wig, and 
leaves her face young beneathit. Abroad, aetresses 
think more of their art and less of their appear- 
ance. The safest compound in a lady’s get-up is a 
preparation of oxide of zinc and a few drops of 
glycerine. A little rouge, the darkening of the 
eyebrows, and a touch of red on tha lips complete 
a lady’s make-up. Most actresses line below and 
above the eyelashes with black, which gives bril- 
liancy to the eyes, Be careful not to overdo this, 
or the eyes will look like burnt holes in a 
blanket. 

pe NEE 


Penelope: ‘‘ Do you see that handsome fellow 
by thepiano? LIrejectedhim once.” _ 
- Perdita: “That's ‘hothing. I rejected him 
twice,” Wes Hy, he 
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CAREFUL PAT. 


pe Travelling seyeral years ago on the top of a 


stage coach in Ireland, the late Mr. P. S. Fraser 
heard the guard suggest to the driver that he had 
better put on the brake, as they were approaching 
a steep descent. 

“Tl try it without,” said John; ‘‘ hold on hard, 
gentlemen.” And forthwith, gathering up the 
ribbons, he started his horses at a rapid pace. 

‘‘Have you a bit of chalk about you?” said 
Paddy a few moments later to Mr. Fraser, who 
indignantly asked what on earth he could want 
chalk for at such a time. 

. “TI was just thinking,” Paddy replied, ‘‘ that 
some of our legs and armsaroe likely to be flyin 
about before we reach the bottom of the hill, and 
that it would be desirable for every man to mark 
his own, for the purpose of identification.” 


—_——'0:——————- 
HE HADN'T GOT THE ADDRESS. 


An Irishman once caught a hare, and joyfully 
carried him home in a basket, thinking of tho 
pleasant meal he would presently make. On his 
way, however, he indisereetly lifted the lid, just to 
look at his captive, who, seizing this fayourablo 
oppor: jumped out of the basket, and made 
off as quickly as possible. 

Tho Irishman regarded the vanishing haro for a 
moment, and then exclaimed : 

_ Faith! and you may rin as fast.as yor loike; 
but ye won't got ‘ome before Oi shall, ’cause ye 
ain’t got the address wid yer.” 


en) ns 
PERILS OF A BALD HEAD, 


Some years ago a well-known divine delivered 
a lecture in the North of England, some miles 
from his own home. After he had finished his 
discourse, he was invited to accompany one of the 
5 aE Dg home to supper preparatory to re- 

ning to his own home by a late train. 

Both the host. and guest, if may be mentioned, 
had bald heads. 
__ They found themselyes so much of each othor’s 
at on the divine starting up to catch his 
train, he was eagerly pressed to remain. After 
some, hesitation, the reverend gentleman con- 
sented, and talk was kept up to a late hour. 
. On retiring to his room he discovered that his bag 
had been left in the hall; whereupon he groped his 
Way, dowspiains in the dark, and found it. 
: he cautiously pursued his way back ho be- 
came suddenly conscious of a female figure on the 
step above him; a momont after he received a 
sounding slap on his bald head, while a yoice which 
he recognised as that of his hostess, said: 

eG take that, for asking him to stay the 

night !” 
_ What the three personages concerned in this 
scene said to each other on discovering the mistake 
no historian has ever recorded. 


:0:———_—_———— 
DITTO. 


. A gentleman was strolling down a street of 
LL——.,, when he perceived a man reading a bill in 
a shop window, with a curious expression on his 
face, which appeared to indicate that he did not 
understand what he was reading. 

The gentleman being rather inquisitive, also went 
up and read the bill, : 

Having finished, he addressed the man thus: 
_ “I presume you don’t understand what that 
word ‘ditto’ means?” Woe 

“‘ Yes, I—er—do,” answered the man. 
_ The interrogator, thinking the man was trying 
to deceive him, said, ‘I'll give you five sbillings 
to explain it accurately !” . . : 
_ The offer was accepted; and the man, after 
haying received his five shillings, commenced his 


~ explanation. 


** Supposing ”’ he said ‘‘ there was a sheep’s head 
before me; I should pick it up, and say, ‘I have 


gre sheep’s head in my right hand,’” then placing 


8 left hand on the gentleman’s head, he continued, 


ee 


FN Now I have ditto in my left; and——’ 


_ The gentleman was gone, me 
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FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 
The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the'story was obtained. : 
; The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any cireumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS, 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition, 

The prize this week has been divided between MISS B, LEIGH, Pitt-street, 
Kensington, for ‘CAREFUL PAT,” and MR. HUGH ARTHUR, 225, Bishop- 
street, Londonderry, Ireland, for ‘* SMART.” 


SAVING A SHILLING. 


At most of the cloth factories it is the custom to 
fine the workmen a shilling for turning out a bad 
piece of work. Ata place where this fine was 
enforced a workman one day brought a pieco of 
cloth to be examined by the manager. It was 
examined, and the manager found two little holes 
about an inch apart. He showed these to the 
workman, and demanded two shillings fino—a 
shilling for each hole. 

‘*Ts it a shilling for each hole?” asked the man. 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the manager. 

“And it is the same for every hole, big or 
little ?” 

‘Yes, exactly the same.” 

““Well, then,’ said the man, ‘‘I will save a 
shilling.’ And putting his fingers to the holes 
he mae imade them into one. 

The man’s wit so pleased the manager that ho 
remitted the whole fine. 


On ere 


A QUESTION OF TIME. 


A story is going tho rounds about a local jury- 
man, an Irishman, who cleverly outwitted a judge, 
and that without lying. 

Ho came breathlessly into court, saying: 

“Oh, my lord, if you can excuse me, pray do. I 
do not know which will dio first, my wife or my 
daughter.” 

‘* Dear, me, that’s sad,” said the innocent judge, 
‘certainly you are excused.” 

The nextday the juryman was met by a friend, 
who, in a sympathetic voice, asked : 

‘‘How’s your wife?” 

“«She’s all right, thank you.” 

‘* And your daughter ?”’ 

“«She’s allright, too. Why do you ask?” 

“Why, yesterday you said you did not know 
which would die first |” 

‘‘Nor do I. That’s a problem which time alone 
can solve.” 

————10:—- —— 
IRISH HUMOUR. 

A provincial citizen, for the purpose of arresting 
attention, caused his sign to be set upside down. 
One day, while the rain was pouring down with 
great violence, a son of Hibernia was discovered 
directly opposite, standing with some gravity upon 
his head, and fixing his eyes steadfastly on the sign. 
On an inquiry being made of this inverted gentle- 
man why he stood in so singular an attitude, hoe 
answered : 

‘‘T am trying to read that sign.” 


iG) greeters Pens 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Two gentlemen travelling in a railway carriage 
between Edinburgh and Carlisle differed widely in 
their views respecting temperature. 

Immediately the train started, ono of them pulled 
up one of the windows and said, ‘‘ As I feel 
rather cold, I hope you don’t object to the window 
being closed P?” 

The other forthwith put the window down again, 
saying, as he did so, ‘I can’t sit in a stuffy com- 
partment.” 

. The alternate shutting and opening went on 
for some time until the train reached Car- 
stairs, when the guatd came to apologise for the 
broken pane in the window which had caused the 


disagreement, : 
The two travellers bad been fighting about a 
frame |. / \ ; 


SMART. 
Teacher: ‘‘ Now Tommy, if you can give me 


the names of three inyisible colours, I will give 2. 


you a halipenny.” 


Tommy: ‘‘ Well teacher, when the grass is’ 


covered with snow; that’s invisible green.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ Very good.” 

Tommy: ‘‘ When those Whitechapel murders 
were done, there was no policeman about ; that was 
invisible blue.” 

Teacher : ‘“‘Oh if you talk like that, I shall not 
give you the halfpenny.” 

Tommy: ‘‘ Well, if you stuff that halfpenny in 
your pocket, that will be invisible brown.” 

He didn’t get his halfpenny. 

—0:— 


SHELTERING. 


A gentleman, walking along the bank of a river 


one rainy day, came to a bridge, under which he 
saw an Irishman fishing with rod and line. He 
told Pat that he would not catch any fish there, 
whereupon Pat said ; 

‘Shure, I thought the fishes would come under 
the bridge out of the rain.” 

101 - 
QUITE PREPARED. 

One hot day in summer a man entered a public- 
house in a small town in Staffordshire. Noticing 
a large number of flies about the place, he men- 
tioned the matter to the proprietor, who said he 
wished he could get rid of them. 

The man thereupon offered to kill every fly in 
the place if the proprietor would give him half- 
a-gallon of beer. 

The publican agreed, and placed the beer before 
him. Having drunk his share, the man handed 
round the rest to some men who were in the bar. 

Seeing him standing idle, the proprietor asked 
him when he was going to start to kill the flies, 
whereupon the man coolly replied: ‘* Well, you 
catch them, then I’ll kill them fast enough.” 

10! 
HOW WAS ITP 

Mother (to eighteen-year-old daughter): ‘So 
you enjoyed your walk, Kate? Did you goali the 
distance alone? ”’ 

Daughter: ‘‘ Oh, yes, mamma, quite alone.” _ 

Objectionable Young Brother: ‘‘ Then, howis it, 
Kit, that you took out an umbrella, and brought 
home a walking-stick ?” 
10: — 

IT DIDN’T WORK. 

An amusing scene was witnessed on Hampstead 
Heath during the late frost. A number of people 
were skating and sliding on the pond, and several 
urchins were standing on the side. 

Presently one of them was heard to excitedly 
announce, “Here, Jack, here goes a fat man; 
mother said we was to follow a fat man, so as 
wo should haye warning if the ico was cracking.” 
So saying, away he werit in pursuit of a stout old 
gentleman, who was apparently enjoying himself 
as much as anyone. 

Tho lad was then joined by his brother, and as 
the idea seemed to have taken on, there was soon 
a string of about a dozen youngsters forming a 
rear guard for the stout old gentleman. They cut 
all the capers imaginable, but all decorously 
“‘followed the leader.” 

Tho stout gentleman took little notice for a time, 
but when his exertions to get away had made him 
look as red as a turkey-cock, he decided to adjourn 
to another part of the pond, hoping that the lads 
would remain behind. 

In order to do this, however, ho had to pass over 
a narrow portion of the pond, overhung by trees, 
and where the ice was very thin. He made a dash 
for this part, followed by the lads, but had scarcely 
reached the middle, when—crash ! and he was up 
to his neck in the water. The lads could not pull 
themselyes up, and the consequencé was that four 
of them followed the fat man. 

They were all rescued, and a policeman who took 
home the boy previously referred to relates that his 
first words on seeing his mother, when he came to, 
were, ‘Mother, that dodge o’ yourn about following 
a, fat man is all a fraud.’ : 
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CHAPTER X1V.—(ConTINUED.) 
egy ORE than a week passed in this in- 
({ @) cortitude. Fortunately for Michael, 
there was a fund of natural sense and 
right feeling in Gus, which he wag not 
slow to avail himself of. Seeing the 
boy alone, he called him into his study. 

Gus entered the room with a sullen, determined 
air. 

“Gus,” said the old man, kindly, ‘‘ you think 
me your enemy P”’ 

“Yes, I do—I am sure of it,” replied the youth. 

*‘ And why sure of it?” 

** Because you wish to separate me from Minnie 
and Madge, the only beings in the world I love, or 
who love me.’’ 

‘Not from Madge.” 

‘From Minnie, then?” 

‘* Yes, and I’ll tell you my reasons why. Young 
as you are, I haye cbseryed that you love the child; 
and itis for her sake, as well as yours, that I havo 
decided on your separation; nay, do not frown, 
but listen tome. You know she has no gipsy 
blood in her veins, but is the offspring of the 
house-dweller ?”’ 

‘*T have heard go.” 

‘‘They will one day reclaim her; her fate will 
bo cast with the rich and great ones of the earth; 
she will be rich.” 

“What then?” replied the boy; ‘‘ shoe will not 
loyo me less, or I her?” 

‘* Perhaps not,” replied Michael, with a smile; 
‘* but it is not enough to love—the task will be to 
win her, What chance, think you, would you 
haye of gaining the consent of her parents to a 
marriage, should you remain the ignorant gipsy. 
boy, and she the uneducated girl? Gus,” he 
added, ‘‘in your wild life in the woods what was 
the most daring feat you ever accomplished ? ” 
eee boy hesitated an instant before he answered 

m. 
“‘T climbed the Peak, in Derbyshire, and 
plundered the nest of the eagle of its young,” he 
said at last. 

“Tt was not done without danger ?” 

“‘T should think not; at timesI had ecarcely 
resting-place for my feet, and more than once the 
stones in the face of the steep rock on which I 
placed my hands trembled beneath my weight; 
one gaye way, and had Inot made a sudden spring, 
and gained the ledge above me, I must have rolled 
with it into the abyss beneath. I remember it as 
if it were but yesterday—my blood was half-frozen 
with terror; but the thought that Minnie was 
below, waiting my return, gave me fresh strength 
and courage.” 

‘** It was not accomplished, then, without diffi- 
culty and patience ?” 

‘**T have told you so,” said Gus. 

“‘It was the lesson of life, boy,” continued 
Michael; ‘‘ nothing in this world is to be won with- 
out patience and suffering; the soldier’s triumph 
—the student’s success—the statesman’s fame— 
all are to be won at the same cost. Minnie must 
be fitted for the world to which she is destined, and 
you to hold a place in it worthy of her; such are 
ane only conditions on which you may hope to win 

er.” 

Gus reflected for a few moments; he felt the 
reasoning of the speaker to be just; still he could 
not make up his mind to the separation. 

“*Ourse the world!” he said, impetuously, ‘‘ and 
those who would destroy our happiness; it was a 
sad day we ever left the woods and tents for the 
city. Why should we not return to them ?” 

‘‘Impossible! Madge has deserted her people 
—at her age no slight sacrifice. Think you she 
would haye done so withouta cause?” 


‘“‘T don’t know—I can’t understand it,” muttered 


us. t 

‘*T will explain it to you. Minnie has an enemy 
—a cruel, subtle, unprincipled being—who will 
leave no means untried to discover her retreat. Her 
life, perhaps, depends upon her concealment; in 
the woods—in the tents, amongst your tribe—sho 
would be tracked by him as the bloodhound 
tracks its prey.” 

‘‘An enemy!” repeated the youth, his eyes 
watered with fury. ‘‘I know—the house- 

woller, whose boy assailed me at Epping; he had 
a long speech with Madge, as we left the forest. 
Would I had known that he was the enemy of 
Minnie—would I had known it !” 


‘Why, what would you haye done?” demanded 


Michael. 

‘‘Sent my knife into his heart—killed him as 
I would kill a viper in the fields! ” exclaimed Gus, 
passionately. 

“‘The fierce temper of his race,” thought the 
antiquary, as he listened to the boy’s revengeful 
words. ‘‘ Centuries of civilisation haye not tamed 
the blood of the descendant of the Norman and the 
gipsy. Will it ever be tamed?” 

Gus’s love for Minnie was intense, as the love 
of boyhood generally is; but passionless, as suited 
the innocence of their age. From the hour she 
first became an inmate of the tent he had never 
been separated from her. His yoice taught her 
infant lips to lisp the first word they ever uttered 
—his arms supported her feeble steps; and from 
the moment when she tottered by his side in the 
lanes and woods, up to the present hour, all his 
love had been centred in her. When he risked his 
life in climbing the Peak in search of the eagle’s 
nest, it was for Minnie: thse wild flowers and 
berries of the forest were all for her. She was his 
thought, his companion, his world. If at times 
other thoughts entered his mind, it was the fault 
of Madge—who from the first used to promise him, 
that if ever he lived to be a man, Minnie should 
be his wife, and they should have a tent of their 
ewn ; hence the idea had grown with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength. 

“You are silent,” observed Michael, who 
augured favourably from the boy’s subdued, re- 
flective countenance; ‘‘ do you imagine that it will 
not cost a pang both to Madge and myself to part 
with her? Think you we shall not miss her merry 
laugh, and deep blue eyes, beaming with loye and 
thoughtfulness ?” 

‘But not as I shall,” said Gus, in a faltering 
tone; ‘‘for they are not as dear to you.” 

‘¢ Besides,” added the old man, ‘‘the school is 
very near, and every evening, when your studies 
are finished, we can walk and see her ; her Sundays, 
too, shall be spent with us—to say nothing of her 
holidays.” 

‘* Holidays—what are they?” 

To the gipsy boy life had hitherto been one long 
holiday ; the separation from Minnie was the first 
cloud which had obscured the sunshine of his 
existence. Won by the calm reasoning and kind 
manner of the old man, Gus at last consented. 

““T must tell her,” he exclaimed. ‘‘It would 
break her heart, should she hear it from any lips 
but mine. It is a hard task, but it may be for the 
best.’ 

To hide his emotion, of which he felt ashamed, 
but which he could no longer conceal, he made a 
hasty retreat from the study of the antiquary to 
the garden, where Minnie was awaiting his coming 
for their usual game of romps. 

‘He has a heart, at least,” said the old man, as 
he gazed after him; ‘‘and a wild, passionate 
nature, which may be led, but never driven. 
Heaven grant that I may live to see him happy, for 
I begin to discover that there is something in the 
world worth living for besides books!” 

Notwithstanding this reflection, the speaker 
turned with almost a lover’s fondness to his beloved 
manuscript of ‘‘Josephus,”’ began collating the 
precious text with a copy which he had lately pro- 
cured from the Bibliotheca Reale at Florence, and 
was soon lost in the delightful task. 

The next week Minnie went to school. 

Three yoars rolled on, and the progross of the 


children exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of their friends. Minnie played and sang—as eyen 
the antiquary was forced to confess—like a siren ; 
Gus thought an angel would haye been a better 
simile. He was now yerging towards manhood, 
and, under the tuition of Michael, bid fair to be- 
come an excellent scholar. The old man, in his 
pride at the docility and aptitude of his pupil, would 
often boast to old Madge that Gus had a very pretty 
taste for the classics, and that his mathematics 
were more than respectable. 

‘Tf he would only pay a little more attention to 
the study of antiquities,” he added, ‘‘I should haye 
nothing left to wish for; but he prefers the idle poets 
to the graver writers. No matter; it will come 
withtime. His disposition to study is admirable ; 
he would make an excellent antiquary.” ; 

‘‘And of what use would that be?” demanded 
the old woman, who was very far from partaking 
of the speaker’s reverence for the musty relics of 
the past. ‘‘If the boy is to live in the world, fit 
him for the world.” 

There was more common sense in the gipsy’s 
advice than Manton at first suspected. 

It was on a delicious summer’s evening, at the 
close of the third year, that Michael and his pupil 
strolled from Chelsea towards the open fields near 
Battersea, with the intention of bringing back 
Minnie to spend the next day with them; it was 
her birthday. Gus had gathered the freshest 
flowers from the garden to adorn her chamber, the 
harpsichord had been re-tuned—for the antiquary 
had gone to the expense of one, much to the in- 
dignation of his housekeeper—and all looked for- 
ward to the morrow asa day of joy. 

The servant who admitted them at the school 
regarded Michael Manton with evident surprize ; 
and in reply to the request to send Minnie to them, 
answered : 

“Send her, sir! 

‘* With me—no.” 

The woman left the parlour, and in a fow 
moments returned, followed by the mistress of the 
establishment. : 

‘‘Where is Minnie?” impatiently demanded 
Gus; for generally she had been the first to meet 
them, and he knew that their arrival was ex- 
pected. 

‘*Minnie!” repeated the governess; ‘‘ why, is 
she not with you P” 

Poor Gus’s heart beat violently, and even the 
cheek of the antiquary grew pale. 

‘‘ At any rate 1 am happy to see you better, sir,” 
continued the lady, who in her confusion and 
astonishment, knew not what to say. 

‘* Better, madam, thank Heayen I never was in 
better health in my life,” replied Michael. ‘‘ But 
what is the meaning of all this?” 

“Have you not been ill?” 

“Tt No.” 

‘And did you not send a Dr. Bowling for your 
ward?” : 

“No,” groaned the old gentleman, whose heart 
foreboded some dreadful disclosure. ‘‘ I know no 
such person. Explain, woman, what has happened, 
unless you wish to drive me mad!” 

The lady, in astate of excitement little less than 
the speaker’s, proceeded to explain how, the pre- 
ceding evening, a gentleman about sixty years of 
age, who gaye the name of Dr. Bowling, had 
called in his carriage for his ward, stating that her 
guardian had been seized with a sudden fit of 
apoplexy, and that if she wished to see him alive, 
not a minute was to be lost. 

‘‘And you let her go,” exclaimed Michael, 
‘‘after all my cautions?” 

‘“Unfortunately I was from home,” replied the 
governess, ‘‘and Miss Aikin, the head teacher, 
thought-———” 

‘“Woman—woman—you haye ruined me!” 
interrupted her yisitor; ‘‘ rendered years of watch-— 
fulness and care useless; given the innocent child 
into the hands of her bitterest enemy. This comes 
of trusting any of your weak, stupid sex.” 

Sir ae 

Neither Gus nor his guardian waited to hear 
the lady’s yindication of her conduct, which 
after all, was less blamable than they supposed. 


Is she not with you?” 
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? The abduction had been so skilfully planned, 
that it was all but impossible it should not suc- 


ceed. They left the house in a state of mind more | 


easily to be conceived than described. 

‘‘Gus! Gus!” said the old man, as he observed 
the youth, with desperation in his looks, making 
towards the hedge, *‘don’t leave me! don’t leave 
me! don’t leave your old friend at a moment like 
this? We shall find her again—I’m sure we 
shall.” : 

‘Never, sir—never!’’ passionately exclaimed 
the young man. ‘‘The enemy you have so often 
spoken of has found her—she is in his power, and 
I not near to protect her! Fool—fool,” he added, 
bitterly, ‘‘ to have trusted her one moment from 
my sight! But I’ll]make amends for my folly— 
search day and night till I diecover her!” 

“That's right! And I'll go with you.” 

“No, no—I shall be better alone. Farewell!” 

“Not without me, Gus,” said Michael, ‘ not 
without me.” For he was alarmed at the wildness 
of his manner. ‘‘ You would not leaye me, broken- 
hearted, here alone ?” 

Gus turned. The quiet kindness of the speaker 
had long since 


_ “Tho same man we met at Epping ?”’ 

“The same.” 

“Enough,” replied Gus. ‘I'll hunt him through 
the world. Should we meet——” 

“Be careful what you do—shed not his blood, 
as you value your future happiness; for the curse 
of your race will fall upon you.” 

‘¢ What mean you?” 

“That he is related to you as well as to 
Minnie. For centuries more than I can count, it 
has been the curse of his family that the brother 
should hate the brother, the kinsman seek the 
kinsman’s life. But woe to him!” she added, 
‘‘who first sheds kindred blood!—he will never 
prosper.” 

‘‘ This is superstition—raving ! ” 

The old woman who had been rocking herself to 
and fro, rose up, and laying her thin, skinny hand 
upon the arm of the speaker, gazed for a moment 
in sad silence upon him. 

‘* Boy,” she said, ‘‘let not the passion of youth 
scorn the experience of age. Thus hayeI seen it 
with my own eyes. I repeat it—the race from 
which you sprang is a doomed one. Forbearance 


only for nationality, but existence—were making 
gigantic efforts to assist the patriot arms both in 
Spain and Portugal. After the disastrous, but 
glorious, retreat from Corunna, and the death of 
Sir John Moore, the Ministry despatched an army, 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, into Portugal. It 
was a desperate, but bold venture; and nobly it 
succeeded. 

Nor was the naval service neglected ; the press- 
gangs were regularly employed in furnishing the 
ships with men. In the absence of a law of con- 
scription, it was the only means left, One of 
the most notorious of these crimps was a 
Lieutenant Kemp—or Black Paul, as he was moss 
commonly called—a fellow with as little heart as 
‘rains, with nothing but a desperate brute courage 
so recommend him. 

The worst of the system of pressing men wag, 
that it was so liable to abuse. Private vengeance, 
avarice, and jealousy often employed it as a means 
of gratifying evil passions; and many a man was 
dragged from shore simply because he had an 
enemy less scrupulous than himself. Paul had 
frequently been the ready tool of such mon, 

He was seated 


won bothhis affec- 
tions and grati- 
tude. Hoe saw 
that he was pale, 
and trembling ~ 
with emotion. 
Despite his own 
sorrow, he went 
back to him, and 
taking his arm, 
offered to conduct 
him home. 

“JT will not go 
home withoutyou, 
Gus,” said the 
old man, bursting 
into tears. ‘I 
never knew what 
home meant, till 

ou made -it one. 

ousehold affec- 
tion —loye—were 
tome but sense- 
less words. Don’t 
leaye me—pray 
don’t leaye !” 
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almost childish 
helplessness in 


which the appeal 
was uttered went 
to the heart of 


one evening, pre- 
vlous to com- 
mencing his chase 
—ashe facetiously 
termed it—sur- 
rounded by his 
gang, when one of 
the sailors, who 
had been left on 
guard outside, 
entered the low 
public-house in 
Wapping where 
the ruffian held 
his quarters. 
“What brings 
you here?” de- 
manded Black 
Paul, with an 
oath. 
‘*A landsman is 
inquiring for you.” 
‘Ts heyoung?” 
oe No.’’ 


‘¢ What does he 
look like P”’ 

“A knowing 
cove, who has 
money in his 
purse. There ig 
business in hand, 
I guess; so I 
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Gus ; and, despite” 

his own sorrow, 

he made a violent effort to control himself, and 
soothe the agitation of the speaker. 

“T will not leave you,” ho said; ‘‘ at least not 
here. Let us hasten home; for I feel my brain and 
heart are both on fire. Father, friend,’ he added, 
‘* should I never see her more, what will the world 
be to me f—a blank, a desert. I studied only for 
her sake—to make me worthy of her love. It 
was the hope of one day calling her mine that ani- 
mated me—gaye me patience and courage to per- 
severe—and now——” 

He could not continue; but, taking Michael 
by the arm, hastily directed his way towards 
Chelsea. : 

Time, if it does not destroy the feelings and 
passions of the heart, at least so enfeebles thom, that 
the tempests which are like the tornado of southern 
climes in youth, become little more than gentle 
breezes in age. Madge bore the intelligence of her 
bereavement much better than could have been 
expected. For a moment she clenched her hands, 
and yowed reyenge against the unnatural 
Geoffrey, whom sho accused of being the author of 
the crime. 

Only to think, too,” she said, ‘‘I nurtured him 
_ at my breast; and this is my recompense!” 
“Ts he your son, then ?” demanded the youth. 
“No. He is of a race as fierce, but more noble 
than mine.” — 


HANWAY'S COMPACT WITH BLACK PAUL. 
can only avert the curse. As for Minnie, she 
will be found—will be your wife. I have read it 
in the stars, which could not lie. I am not 
book-learned,’ she added; ‘‘ but I can read them. 
Remember it when you are great and happy, and 
the old gipsy is in her graye. Minnigrey will 
yet be your wife, and you will yet live to 
ree 


“What?” 

“No,” muttered Madge, ‘“‘not yet—not yet; 
the hour is not yet come. He must not learn it 
yet; it would swell his young heart with hope 
oe pride too much. He would forget me—scorn 
me!” 

Despite his entreaties, Gus could draw nothing 
more from her. Madge had recourse to her usual 
consolation, her pipe, and recommenced rocking 
herself to and fro, like a person in extreme pain ; 
but her sorrow was not without hope, for the old 
gipsy woman firmly believed in the truth of her 
prediction. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GUS SEIZED BY THE PRESS GANG, 


~All this time the war, which for so many years 
desolated Europe, was raging in the Peninsula, 
and the English Government—who felt that it 
was a struggle between them and Napoleon, not 


thought it best to 
comeandtellyou.” 

“Show him in,” growled the lieutenant. 

‘‘But he says he won’t come in,” replied the 
man; ‘‘that you must go to him.” 

“Go to him!” replied Paul, who, like most 
parvenus, was a great stickler for his dignity. ‘‘If 
I do, may I never go afloat again! What does the 
lubber mean ?”’ 

‘“ What the lubber says, I suppose,” replied the 
sailor, bluntly ; ‘‘he asked if you commanded the 
press-gang. I told him—Yes.”’ 

‘What then?” 

‘Tf you were not commonly called Black 
Paul.” 

** And what did you say ?” 

‘‘ Why, ‘ Yes,’ to be sure,” said the man, with 
a broad grin; ‘‘you know that is the name you 
generally go by in the service. I think you had 
better go, lieutenant,” he added; ‘‘I believe it is 
an affair of crimp—there’s shiners to be made.” 

Despite his dignity, Kemp could not resist the 
bait of gold. Oatching up his cap, which was upon 
the table, he left the house, calling-on the sailor to 
follow him. 

‘“‘That’s the landsman,” said the man, pointing 
to a tall, gentlemanly-looking person, who was 
walking in front of the house, 

The officer motioned to the speaker to leave him, 
and, advancing to the stranger, said, in his usual 
off-hand manner : 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


‘‘Now, my man, you wish to speak with me?” 

“I do,” replied Hanway ~—for it was no other— 
with an air of surprise; for his pride revolted at 
the familiarity of the leader of the press-gang ; 
‘that is, if you are the pexson known by the name 
of Black Paul.” 

“Tam Lieutenant Paul Kemp, of his Majesty’s 
na ez? 

‘* The same person.” 

‘* Perhaps go.” 

Hanway had too well informed himself of the 
character of the man to stand upon much delicacy 

h him. He knew him to be a_ heartless 
scoundrel, who, for money, would lend himself to 
any act of yillainy. He preceeded, therefore, at 
once to his purpose. 

“*You are on the look-out for men ?” he said. 

“* Always.” 4 

“<T can place one in your power who will prove a 
ptize—a sturdy young fellow of seventeen.” 

‘* Has ho eyer been to sea?” 

“ No.” 

‘But you wish to get rid of him,” said Paul; 
‘* perhaps he is related to you?” 

‘No more than you are.” 

‘Your wife, then, regards him with too fayour- 
able an eye; it’s a common Case, old gentleman; 
so let's cut the matter short at once. How much 
are you willing to stand for putting the youngster 
out of the way?” 

‘« There are some men,” said Hanway, haughtily, 
“‘ with whom I never bargain—you are one of the 
class; name your price!” 

‘Well, that’s handsome. 
fifty ?” 

‘Tt shall be yours the moment I know that he 
is on board the tender; once there, I think I may 
trust to fortune for the rest.” 

Surprised at the readiness with which the sum 
was promised, the worthy Paul began to refléct, 
and ask himself if he had not demanded too little. 
The idea yet struck Him that he might yet double 
the price. 

‘*T suppose,” he observed, you are not particu- 
larly anxious whether you ever clap eyes upon the 
youngster again—eh, old gentleman ?” 

“‘ It would not break my heart,” replied Hanway, 
with a meaning look, ‘‘ifI did not.” 

“‘T thought as much. Now listen tome; make 
it a hundred, and I'll clap him on board the 7gress, 
which sails in three days for the West Indies. Old 
Speers, who commands her, is one of the greatest 
brutes in the service. I haye more than once had 
a hint from headquarters to let him haye only thé 
refuse of my hands. What between him and the 
yellow fever I think you may rest satisfied.”’ 

The offer was eagerly accepted. 

“And where am I to méet with the lad?” do- 
manded the lieutenant. 

“To-morrow, at eight o’clock he will pass the 
front of the public-house where you and your men 
are quartered. Ho is tall for his ago, well-dressed, 
and dark as a creole.” 

‘*Enough—I’d take any men with half such a 
description,” 

‘‘A wiry, gipsy-looking fellow will accompany 
him : you can secure them both.” 

‘‘And what will you stand for him?” 

** Nothing—on the contrary, it is an additional 
premium for the service you render me. I have no 
interest in the matter—take him or leaye him at 
your choice; but, above all, mind that the boy does 
not communicate with the shore.” 

‘Do I look so green ?” said the lieutenant, with 
a knowing wink ; ‘‘ once under hatches, I’ll answer 
for the rest. And now that the affair is settled,’’ he 
added, holding out his hand at the same time—‘‘the 
prize-money.” 

Hanway placed a fifty-pound note in his hand. 

‘This is only half.” 

‘«The other half shall be given when the work 
is done, and notbefore. I will be with you in the 
house to seo that there is no mistake; so you need 
not fear but you will haye the reat.” 

“Td rather hayeit now.” 

‘* Doubtless.” 

‘‘ Hang it! do you doubt me? An officer in 
His Majesty’s Navy—a gentleman of family!” 


What say you toa 
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‘*In an affair like the present,” said Hanway, 
with-a smile, ‘the less we say of officer and 
family the better. I regard it as a commercial 
transaction, for which I am ‘willing to pay; but 
must be assured that the work is done.”’ 

“‘Noyer fear that; you only lure the youngster, 
as yousay—I and my ‘men undertake the rest ; 
but let us understand each other. Should he resist ?” 

‘“‘That’s your affair.” 

“‘ And be killed?” 

“ Not for the world,” hastily interrupted Han- 
way, who, as we before observed, was a devout 
believer in the tradition of his race, which he 


began to suspect Gus was in some way connected 


with—illegitimately, of course. ‘‘ No, I would not 
have his blood upon my head.” ~ 

‘* As you please.” 

By way of clinching the bargain, the speaker 
pressed his visitor to enter the house and drink 
with him; nay, even offered, in a fit of generosity, 
to pay for a bowl of punch himself, or to stand 
a bottle of wine, both of which were declined by 
Hanway, who, for many reasons, was anxious 
to return home; he had so many desperate schemes 
in hand, he was afraid lest ene should fail. 

The two worthies therefore parted, with the 
understanding that the following night they were 
to carry their design against the liberty of Gus 
into execution. 

For several days after the abduction of Minnie, 
the distracted youth wandered in every direction in 
search of some trace by which to follow her—but 
in yain; so cleyerly had the affair been planned 


and executed, that no indication of the road the 


carriago had taken cvuld be obtained, and he 
returned, night after night, broken-hearted and 
dispirited. 

On thé morning of the fourth day, as he was 
about to’ quit the house, he encountered a tall 
young fellow, dressed something like a gamoe- 
keeper, who fixed his eyes with peculiar expres- 
sion upon him. Gis was struck by his appear- 
ance, and a confused recollection that he had’ seen 
his countenance before. 

‘*Do you know m6, my man, that youregard me 
go earnestly 2” 

‘*T ought, pir.” 

‘* Why sor” 

** Because I knew you before you wore fine 
clothes; when your home was in the tent of the 
gipsy, not beneath the roof of the house-dweller.” 

Gus, whose fecling was haturally benevolent, 
and whose heart still retained a pleasing recollec- 
tion of his Garly days, drew @ crown from his 
pocket, and offered it to the speaker. 

‘*T don’t wantit,” said the young fellow, slightly 
confused—perhaps he feltremorsefrom the part he 
was acting! ‘‘ besides the news I bring is worth 
more than 2 crown.” 

“News?” 

‘* Ay, of Minnigrey.” 

At the name so dear to him the countenance of 
the youth became animated with hope and joy; it 
was a weight removed from his heart to hear of her. 

“Speak!” he said; ‘‘tell me what you know of 
her? Iwill reward youamply; my guardian, too, 
will not prove ungrateful.” 

And, emptying his pockets, he forced the contents 
upon the gipsy. 

‘She has been carried off,” said the man. 

“ Alas! we know that already.” 

** And by her bitterest enemy.” 

‘‘ Where is that enemy—show him to me; give 
me the least clue to discover him, and [ll answer 
for the rest; Ill rend his heart out but he shall 
resign her tome.” 

‘°T cannot tell you who heis or where he is.” 

Gus groaned with disappointment. 

‘But I can place you in the way to discover both. 
Don't be impatient; I must tell my tale my own 
way, or I cannot tell youit at all. My wife and I, 
who were tramping it from Hssex, saw a carriage 
at the door of a roadside inn; she approached the 
window either to beg or tell fortunes—for she saw 
there was a lady inside. ‘To her surprise the house- 
dweller spoke to her in the regular Romany lingo, 
told her her name was Minnigrey, that sho had been 
carried off from school, and begged her to seek you 


out at Chelsea by the name of Gus. I little thought 

it would turn out to be the boy I knew in the tent 

of old Madge Lee.” 3 Fi 
~  “ And where is your wife?” demanded Gus. _ 

‘‘Footsore, af the ‘Wounded Hart,’ in the 
Borough, or she would have come with me.” 

‘*And did Minnie say where she was going ? ” 

“‘No; it is not likely that she knew; men 
who run off with young girls seldom tell them 
where they are taking them to.” j 

‘How did she look ?” demanded the youth. 

‘* Sad—very sad!” replied the gipsy, shaking his 
head ; ‘‘her eyes were red with weeping.” 

“Why did you not follow the carriage?” im- 
patiently exclaimed Gus; ‘‘I would have well — 
rewarded you.” 

**On foot!—how could I?” 

“ True, true.” . 

‘I did better,” said the fellow; ‘‘as we left the 
inn-door the house-dweller came out, followed by 
a@ man who had more the air of a parson or a 
doctor than a servant; still he touched his hat to 
him as they parted. I heard them agree to meet 
to-night at the sign of the ‘Blue Peter,’ in 
Wapping.” 

‘*T will be there,” muttered the youth, with 
look of determination ; ‘‘ I will be there.” % 
’ “And for the matter of that I'll go with you; 
though you have left the tents and become a 
dweller with the cowans, your heart is with us 


“* And what is your name?” 

‘* Tanah in the tents, Starlight Jem in the city.” 

It was indeed no other than the young gipsy 
whom Hanway had first met at the ‘‘ Wounded 
Hart.’”’ The gold which the tempter had supplied 
him with had gradually awakened the fiend of 
Avarice in his breast; every sense of honour 
became stifled; and by the time he had been in his 
employ three months he was a fit instrument for 
anything. It was the observation which his wife 
let fall touching the birth of Gus which confirmed 
the suspicion the resemblance of the two boys at 
first engendered—that he was in some way con- 
nected with his race—and he determined to remoye 
hits from his path. _ 

Tt was finally geod that they should meet that 
be night at London Bridge at the hour of seven. 
* To the surprise of Michael, that day Gus did not 
renew his search. 

Lanah returned to his employer. 

‘Tt is well,” said Hanway, as he listened to the 
fellow’s report of his success; “accomplish but 
this with your usual skill and you shall haye your 
long-promised recompense.” fs tit 

‘*T am sure I have earned it,” observed Lanah 
with a sigh; for the recollection of Gus’s liberality 
was a reproach to him. ‘‘I little thought that for 
gold I should betray one of my tribe.” ' 

‘« Minnigrey is not of your tribe?” 

“But Gus is.” : 

‘Are you sure of that?” demanded Hanway. 

‘‘My wife is. How often haveI told you that 
she knew his mother long before his birth—to 
be sure she was but a child herself; but I haye 
heard her say a hundred times that she has nursed 
him when a baby in her arms.” 

“T cannot comprehend it,” murmured the 
plotter, as soon as he was alone. ‘‘ Why should 
Madge or this fellow’s wife deceive me respecting 
the birth of the boy? No; he must be one of her 
own beggarly brood; but then his likeness to my 
grandson ; thereis a mystery which I cannot fathom 
—I must wait. Markland writes me word that 
Edward is about to enter the army; that Lady 
Blanche, who loves him with a mother’s fond in- 
dulgence, has at last consented. Lady Blanche,” 
he slowly repeated, as if struck by some sudden 
idea; ‘‘is it possible that the slander by which I 
broke the marriage with Sir John de Grey could 
have been true ?—that she had a child, the off- 
spring of her guilty loyve—and that Gus can be that 
child? No, no, it is too improbable ?” Fortuné 
could neyer play me so vile a trick at last!” =~ 

Little did the arch-plotterdream that Fortune had 
still a viler trick in storefor him. : 

(Zo be continued.—Commenced in No, 161.) 
., (Back numbers may be obtained ite A any newsagent.) 
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Is MARRIAGE DYING OUTP 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR §1r,—In writing for these columns one 
must necessarily be yery brief, and I had compli- 
mented myself in my last upon haying succeeded 
in candidly stating ‘truth in a nutshell.” To 
your fair correspondent ‘‘ Dot,’ however, it 
appears to haye been more like truth on the point 
of a needle, and I feel bound to protect myself and 
others, as ‘‘specimens of the male sex,” from her 
misapprehension and exaayagaus indignation. 
Had I said that my wife must have a fortune of 
fabulous dimensions, ‘‘ Dot’ could scarcely have 
been more seyeré. If my first or chief (not to say 
“only ”) consideration had been ‘‘ money,” it may 
edify ‘‘Dot”“fo know that I could have been 
married long ago. Not one of my friends would, 
for a moment, term me “‘ niggardly or selfish,” but 
quite the contrary, and to insure one’s life as I have 
done while still a bachelor, is not a symptom of 
“avarice.” Let ‘‘ Dot’ read my letter again, and 
then decide for herself which is best. On the one 
hand, a man who frankly tells a woman his 
circumstances and means, also that they are in- 
sufficient, in his opinion, to maintain both of them 
very comfortably, and who makes an open con- 
fossion that he knows, in proposing to her, that she 
has a ‘‘dot”; or, on the other hand, a man who 
makes pretensions of love to her (be they never so 
poetical) merely as a means to the ‘‘ pretty dot” 
itself. ‘‘ Dot,” my dear girl, be careful. Give us 
(‘‘ male creatures” though we be) a little generous 
consideration, and remember the old saying about 
“Poverty coming in at the door and love flying 
out through the window.” 

I repeat, that young men are becoming more 
sensible. They do not want princesses with 
fortunes at all; but the subsequent letters in SPARE 
Moments have confirmed my original (if possibly 
somewhat distasteful) assertion. I gave my case 
asa typical one. My wife may control. her own 
means entirely, and, if a good manager, the 
greater part of my own as well; nor, in spite of 
her money will I marry if I cannot love her; and 
my experience is that there are thousands of 
marriageable men in the same position; too sen- 
sible to become infatuated, but likewise too honour- 
able to marry ‘‘first and only” for money. 
But life is short, and social conyentionalities are 
long and tedious; hence many bachelors live and 
die ‘‘ courting assured prospects,” and many most 
excellent and suitable maids liye and diein dowered 
loneliness. Thus, in some measure, is ‘‘ Marriage 
Dying Out.” 

Yours truly, 
“On THE Look Our Mascuxinz.” 
20: 
TOWN AND GOWN. 
To the Editor of “Sparx MoMmEnTs.” 

DEAR S1n,—Your interesting contribution in last 
week’s SPARE Moments, entitled, ‘‘The Very 
Latest from College,” reminds me of the curious 
position occupied by tradesmen in University 
towns. These people are continually being robbed, 
and yet they are, almost without exception, ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. How do they do it? I 
believe the cash system is now coming into fayour 
somewhat, but in my time, four or five years ago, 
no undergraduate paid cash, and tradesmen always 
preferred their bills to stand. It was only in a 
man’s last term that they worried him. Then as 
degree day approached, they would come down upon 
him like flies on a piece of sugar. The unlucky 
gownsman then had to find the money somehow, or 
the authorities would be informed, and his degree 
would not be conferred. So that with men who 
went through the University course the tradesmen 
were pretty safe. There were some men, however, 
who only came up for a term or two, men who, 
while they were up, went the pace as onlya Varsity 


man can, and then suddenly vanished in disgrace, 
leaying nothing but bad reputations and a host of 
unpaid bills behind. 

Now these cases‘were nearly always a dead loss 
to the tradesmen. How is it, then, that they 
continued to wax fat? Perhaps the explanation 
is simple enough. The conscience of tradesmen 
in university towns is somewhat elastic. A 
gownsman always expects to pay twice as much 
as a townsman for everything he gets in Cam- 
bridge, and doubtless in Oxford it 1s the same— 
and his expectations are inyariably realised. But 
this is not all. The common practice of trades- 
men in my time was to make little additions to a 
bill for every term it remained unpaid. Thus, I 
had occasion in my first term to buy some books, 
and the bill, £2 7s., was sent in just before the 
vacation. Ofcourse I did not pay it then—one 
seldom has money to waste on tradesmen at such a 
time—and I heard no more about it until a couple 
of terms later, by which time I had quite forgotten 
the amount. This time the bill was £2 17s. 
Finally, just before I finished my career at Cam- 
bridge, the bill was again sont in accompanied this 
time with an earnest request that it should be 
settled. It amounted now to £3 4s. 

Such cases I found on inquiry were by no means 
uncommon. Doubtless the tradesman would argue 
that it is only by such measures that he can 
recoup himself forthe great losses he sustains. 
That he does make many bad bargains at times is 
undeniable, independent of such cases as that de- 
scribed by your contributor. 

I am, sir, 
Yours, &c., 
CANTAB, 
20: 


ARE MONEY LENDERS SWINDLERS ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Sparx Mommunts.” 


DEAR S1r,—Three years ago I borrowed £10 
from a money-lender. I have just got free of my 
debt, and think my experiences may be both in- 
teresting and instructive to some of your readers. 
At the time I was in great need of a few pounds, 
and in my embarrassment I replied to an adver- 
tisement in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” The adyer- 
tiser professed to be a lady, anxious to inyest a 
small capital by lending moderate sums to people 
holding fair positions. On corresponding I received 
a letter arranging an interview at a small but well- 
furnished and prosperous-looking office in a street 
out of the Strand. I here meta quiet, gentle- 
manly individual, who introduced himself as the 
unknown lady’s business adviser. 

I told him what I wanted, adding that I should 
only require the loan for three months. My gen- 
tlemanly friend had no doubt he could manage it 
for me, although, of course, having no security to 
speak of there would be some difficulty. If it was 
true that I was in a responsible position he had no 
doubt that the lady in question would adyance the 
money. Her object was not so much to increase 
her own income as to assist gentlemen when in 
pecuniary difficulty. Would I call again in a week 
leaving 5s. for the inquiryfee? After some hesita- 
tion I consented. 

At our next interview I was informed that cer- 
tain difficulties had arisen, but if I would pay a 
trifling sum of 10s. for expenses incurred, the sum 
would be advanced at once. I Haggled over this 
for a while, but my need was great, and I told him 
to deduct the sum from the £10. Finally, I left 
the office with £8 15s., and pledged to pay back £12 
at the end of three months. 

Still I was satisfied, and not a little surprised at 
haying obtained the money so easily. The fact was 
that the money-lender had discovered that my 
position was perfectly safe, although my income 
was not large, and he thought it would pay him 
best to do business with me. Just before ‘the ex- 
piration of the three months I received a letter 
from this gentleman informing me that his principal 
would be very pleased to renew the loan if it was 
inconvenient for me to pay. I replied that it would 
suit me better to postpone payment if the 
loan could be arranged on the same terms as 
before. In an interview it was suggested 


that I should pay, if convenient, 
months, when another £5 might be paid. This 
suited me very well, and I readily consented. I 
paid the money and obtained a receipt. Three 
months afterwards I paid another £5, and after the 
lapse of three months more I paid a final fiye-pound 
note, which, I considered, concluded the account. I 
sent the money by post and obtained a ‘receipt by 
return. 

What was my bewilderment three days later to 
receive 2 communication from the money-lender, 
requesting me to settle my account as goon as 
possible. Needless to say, I immediately inter- 
viewed the gentleman, who coolly informed me that 
the three fivers I had paid were in settlement of 
another debt. When I indignantly repudiated 
this, he turned up his books and showed me the 
item duly entered, and then blandly informed me 
that the other account he had kept in abeyance, 
out of consideration to me, but that it 
now amounted with accumulated interest to 
£8 7s. 6d. Of course, I refused to pay 
and told the swindler to do his worst. For the 
last two years he has been doing it. He has indeed 
led me such a life that I haye been glad to come 
to terms rather than risk an exposure in which I 
might not be able to establish my case. The result 
My it all is that that £8 15s. has cost me nearly 

40, 

Trusting that what I have said may be the 
means of keeping some out of the reach of these 
licsnsed sharks, 

I am, 
Yours truly, 
‘VICTIM. 


—!0: 
DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 
To the Hditor of ‘Sparx MoMENTS.” 

. Srr,—In these days of science and money- 
making no one is romantic enough to believe in 
anything which cannot be easily explained. For 
my own part I do not readily credit any sto 
bordering on the marvellous. As for dreams, 
have always held that they were merely the 
irrepressible workings of a restless mind with 
absolutely no significance. I have recently, 


however, had cause ito alter this opinion. 
What I am about to relate is perfectly 
true. On Tuesday, the fifth of January, in 


the present year I went to rest at about eleven 
after a light supper and feeling healthily tired, for 
I had done a good deal of walking during the day. 
While asleep I dreamed that I was walking up and 
down outside Charing Oross Station, when a gen- 
tleman came up to me and asked me if I could tell 
him the address of a young man named ——— (and 
here he mentioned my name). Before I could 
reply he went on to say that some money had 
been left to the young man in question, 
but he could not be found. In my dream I 
asked the gentleman to give me his name and ad- 
dress. Hedidso. Then I revealed myself. He 
did not seem to doubt me in the least (these incon- 
sistencies always crop up in dreams), but he called 
a cab and we drove off together. As we did so I 
awoke. 

I thought little of my dream, but the fact that 
I should remember the name and address struck 
me as sufficiently curious to justify an inquiry. I 
sought out the address a few days later when I 
could spare the time, and to my astonishment 
actually knocked against the gentleman of my 
dream in the doorway. He did not recognise me, 
but on making myself known he heartily welcomed 
me, and the end of it was that three weeks later I 
received a sum of money left me by a distant 
relation. The amount was not large, but it was 
very welcome to me. 

I learnt that I had been advertised for in the 
papers for several months. ; : 

I do not pretend to explain this, but state 
it simply as a matter of fact. Perhaps some other 
of your readers may have had similar experiences. 
LTenclose my card, and am, 

Yours, &e., 
PUZZLED, 


£5 off 
the debt, and let the remainder run for threo 
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MARGUERITE. 


BALLAD. 


She was only a rustic maiden, 
But her beauty was all divine, 
Her smile with its love-light laden, 
Had conquered this heart of mine ; 
I told her my heart had wakened, 
To a loye that would never tire, 
That she was my life’s bright sunshine, 
My guerdon, my soul’s desire. 


She was but a country maiden, 
Wand ring ’midst rural scenes, 
But she was the daintiest maiden, 
The fairest of beauty’s queens ; 
No lady of rank or fashion, 
Ever had charms more sweet, 
No maiden at Court or in palace, 
Compared to my Marguerite. 


Like some fair flower I plucked her 
Out of her rural life, 

And there in society’s grandeur, 
She shone as my cherished wife, 

But ere many months had vanished, 
My heart was no longer gay, 

For my darling, my fragile blossom, 
Withered and faded away. 


She was but a country maiden, 
Wand’ring ’midst rural scenes, 

But she was the daintiest maiden, 
The fairest of beauty’s queens. 

I gave not a heed that my darling 
Pined for the meadowland sweet, 

Butalas! ’twas the glamour that faded, 
My loved one, my Marguerite. 


Sd SE as PAS 


THE WAY TO WRITE A DRAMA. 


Take pen and ink, and paper too, and plenty of the 
latter ; 

Three coloured inks, for ‘‘ business” one; the rest 
for scones and “‘ patter.” 


~~ Then draft your plot, a curdling plot, be careful 


how you do it; 

Take care your ‘‘situations” ‘‘ tell,” or you are sure 
to rue it. 

For characters, you need, of ‘‘leads,” a ‘‘ juvenile ”’ 
and ‘‘heayy;”’ 

A soubrette and a comic man, and ‘‘supers”’ quite 


a bevy. 

But don’t forget the villain, for *twould ba a 
“farce” without him; 

And mind you have a rich old squire, who carries 
‘* wealth” about him, 

A parson and a lawyer take—a dog makes things 
pathetic— 

And don’t leave out the maiden’s ‘‘ ma,” whom you 
must make xsthetic. 

The hero’s confidential friend, must not of course 
be slighted, 

Just put him on, to help find out the wrong that’s 

, to be righted. 

Then when you’ye got your characters, you want a 

few essentials ; 

Mind how you treat the villain, for he must have 
good credentials. 

*Tis best to make him nephew to the squire, the 
hero’s father, 

And make the old man heed his word, or p’raps 
*twere better rather 

To make a will; a row between the old squire and 

* the hero, 

And make cach other’s loye go down a few degrees 
of zero, 


And ent to thicken well, ’tis best to have a bit of 
ing; 

The squire of course the victim is, whose last words 
must be thrilling. 

And when the villain has proclaimed the hero as 
the slayer, 

The comic man must work a gag, to act as an 
“‘ allayer.” 

Then, when you’ye got this puzzle fixed, you’ve 
got to right the matter. 

The former is an easy job, but not so is the latter. 

But if the puzzle you’d undo, and make all end 
serene, sir, 

Just take it to a manager, and read him justa 
scene, sir; 

And if it makes him laugh aloud, like some old 
country farmer, 

You can lay long odds you’ye written up, a modern 
melodrama, 


THE SLAVE DHOW. 


In ’52 we sailed away 
To a distant foreign climate, 
With three score gallant hands aboard 
The British steamer Primate. 
The news of slav’ry in the Hast 
Had roused all Europe’s feelings, 
And we, with others, went to stem 
The heartless, knayish dealings. 


Our skipper’s heart was staunch and true, 
And he was braye and bold, sir, 

He valued justice more than life, 
And mercy more than gold, sir. 

He’d won the hearts of bis gallant crew 
By daring acts and bray’ry, 

And his kind heart swelled with honest wrath 
At cruelty and slavery. 


So off we sailed with our canyas set, 
And the old flag waving o’er us; 

Each man had sworn to do or die 
In the noble cause before us. 

We cruised about on the ocean’s tide 
All ready prepared for action, 

Till one day came the cry ‘‘ Sail ho!” 
Which drew our skipper’s attraction. 


He raised his glass to his eye awhile, 
And looked at the object sighted, 

And then, cried he, ‘‘ Now, men, prepare, 
Your patience at last’s requited. 

Orowd your canyas, and work with a will, 
For yonder’s a dhow full freighted ; 

And ere the sun shall set she'll find 
That she'll be over-mated.” 


We gave a cheer, as we set all sail, 
And soon were in sighting distance. 
Then we blazed away and we ran her down 
In spite ot her stern resistance. 
We leapt aboard with a loud hurrah, 
They answered the cry to greet us. 
But though they saw they were two to one, 
They knew they couldn’t defeat us. 


They fought with desperate, hopeless might 
To gain the victory o’er us, 

But never an inch could they beat us back 
While our capt’n was there before us. 

His sword flashed bright in the crimson light, 
His blows dealt death around him ; 

But just as victory ceased the fray 
A half-spent bullet found him. 


He fell with a gasp on the slipp’ry deck 
As the victors’ shout ascended, 

And every man as he crowded round 
Knew the skipper’s fight was ended. 

He looked round once on the men and sighed 
As the life blood flowed the faster : 

‘Well fought, my lads, there neyer yet 
Was a time that we met our master.” 


A moment more and his eyelids closed — 
As his soul by death was doff’d, sir; 

But though he’d gone, we knew he'd sailed 
To that haven up aloft, sir. 
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on page 195. 


Another Counting Competition. 


Of the £19 178, 6d. received in entrance fees in 
connection with the counting competition, an- 
nounced in No. 161, £10 was awarded last 
week to the winner of the second competition, so 
that there remains £9 17s. 6d. to be given away. 

We have added 2s. 6d., making £10, which sum 
will be awarded to the person counting most 
correctly the number of times the letter ‘‘ t” occurs 
Every ‘‘t” on page 195, wherever it 
occurs, must be counted. 

Competitors must enclose with their count, as 
an entrance fee, twelve halfpenny stamps, together 
with the full names and addresses of four friends who 
to the best of their knowledge do not at present 
take SPARE MoMENTs. 

To each of these persons will be forwarded 
a copy of a recent issue of SPARE Moments. 
The names and addresses may be those of persons 
residing in the United Kingdom or abroad. 
addresses should be distinctly written to preyent 
the possibility of copies going astray. 

In the event of more than one person counting 
correctly, the £10 will be divided among the correct 
counters. : 

All competitions to reach our offices, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, H.C., on or before Thursday, 
the 17th inst., the words ‘‘ Special Competition ” 
to be written on the front of the envelope, the back 
to bear the words : — 


SPARE Moments insures Railway 
Travellers against Accident in the 
sum of Fufteen Hundred Pounds. 


A catchpenny affair: An automatic machine. 
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He: ‘‘ There’s a good deal to be said in favour of 
cremation.” 

She (shivering) : ‘‘ Yes, indeed—it’s so clean and 
nice and warm.” 


ST are 


‘Thore’s a limit to my endurance,” said the old 
gentleman to his son who had applied for cash. 

“Yes, father,” replied the conscienceless youth, 
“but I thought Id like to speak to you about 
raising the limit, you know.” 


-——:0: — 


Fashionable tourist (wiping his forehead as he 
suddenly turns round a rock on the Alps): ‘‘ Just 
to think of it! Here TPve climbed six thousand 
feet up the side of this mountain only to meet face 
to face one of my heaviest creditors.”’ 


Gaconms? Bemmeperm! 


Mamma: “Now, Freddy, mind what Isay. I 
don’t want you to go over into the next garden to 
play with that Binksis boy ; he’s very rude.” 

Freddy was heard a few moments afterwards 
calling over the wall: ‘‘Jimmy Binks, ma says 
I’m not to go into your garden because your rude, - 
so you come into my garden—I ain’t rude.” 


GAD greatest 


. Wife: ‘‘ Harry, I never thought you could 
change so. You used to say that you might search 
the world over and you never could find a woman 
equal to me, and now you are scarcely ever at 
home.” = . 

Husband: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, dear; I’m 
simply making the search now to prove the correct- 
ness of my assertion.” 


—:0:——-- 


-He was the sixth this year. As they satin the 
hammock together, his good right arm stole slowly 
around her slender waist, and he whispered: ‘‘ This 
is what I call ‘making glad the waste places.’ ” 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t call it that,” she said 
softly. “ 

«Why not, darling?” Bae he 

‘‘ Bocause—because a waste place isone that has 
neyer been cultivated before.” = ; 


t 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 

Mr. W. K. Dowie, 
Camelon, 
Near Falkirk, 
N.B. 
, y , 
Buleie’s Bilemma. 
‘i “ ~~  _. NLY ono letter, and that’s 


for you, Dulcie,” said 
George Forsyth, who had 
just answered the post- 
man’s ring at the door of 
a Glasgow flat. 

“Hor me?” echoed his 
sister in surprise ; ‘‘ why, 
who can have Wh 
it’s from Aunt Emma, 
actually”; and a pair of sparkling eyes hurriedly 
scanned the contents of a short and very primly 
written letter. ‘‘ Just fancy! She wants me to go 
and spend a month with her. Listen: . 

“ «Dear Dulcie,—Just because your father and I 
quarrelled twenty years ago is no reason- why the 
feud should be carried on with his bairns. If you 
will come and spend a month with me at Kilgoyle, 
I will do my best to make you comfortable. I 
shall send a machine to meet the train which 
arrives at Benyth Station at 5.25 on Monday 
evening next.—Your affectionate aunt, Emma Sin- 
CLAIR,’ ” 

There was a short silence as Dulcie finished 
reading the characteristic communication. Her 
father thought of the time when he and his sister 
Emma had wandered together o’er the braes of 
Kilgoyle; of the wrath of his elder sister, now the 
wealthy widow of a Northern laird, when he 
married the penniless daughter of a city clerk, 
and sank ere long to the level of his wife’s father ; 
and of the fair wife who died an hour after the 
birth of Dulcie, their second child. Dulcie herself 
‘was so surprised at the unexpected invitation, that 
she read and re-read the letter ere venturing to 
discuss it. Her brother, a thoughtful lad of 
twenty, was the first to speak. 

_ J think we can manage it, father. Dulcie 

won't want any fine clothes if she’s going to stay 
at that out-of-the-way spot. The fare is really the 
only expense; and if you can see to that, I will 
manage a bit of pocket-money for the lassie—she 
mustn't go visiting with an empty purse.” 

Mr. Forsyth sighed, though he smiled fondly at his 
children. His eae as book-keeper to a city firm 
‘was just what it had been ten years before; and on 
this scanty resource—a little over a hundred a year 
—the family had depended until George had 
obtained a situation in a writer’s office some three 
years before; and even now his weekly wage of 
fourteen shillings did not much more than cover his 
share of the household expenses. 

Dulcie gazed from one to the other, and then 
exclaimed : 

“George, you're a darling brother—there’s a kiss 
_ for you; and there’s a big one for you, daddy; though 
how you'll manage without me for a whole month, 
goodness only knows. What will the place look 
like when I come back again ?” 


* * * * * 


The 5.25 train from Glasgow was, for a wonder, 
only half an hourlate. Hvyening had closed in, and 
as Dulcie descended from the third-clags carriage in 
which she had travelled, she could see little beyond 
the flickering oil-lamps with which the little station 
was lighted. There was a nondescript sort of 
__-yehicle waiting in the roadway, in charge of a some- 
_ what taciturn coachman, who merely remarked, as 

_ Dulcie passed through the gate: 


‘*'Ye'll be from Kilgoyle?” 

** Yes; I hope my aunt is quite well ?” answered 
Dulcie. 

Eyidently the coachman deemed this inquiry a 
superfluous piece of politeness, for he made no reply, 
but having hoisted the girl’s solitary trunk on to 
the roof of the vehicle, and closed the door with a 
bang, he mounted to his seat, and drove off at a very 
leisurely pace through the gathering gloom. For 
half an hour the route lay along a rough road, 
which seemed to be mainly composed of stones and 
ruts, and then a sudden turn and smoother pro- 
gress showed that a private road had been reached, 
which was in fact the drive leading up to Kilgoyle 
House. As the wheels stopped, the hall-door 
opened, and a middle-aged maid appeared, and, 
assisting Dulcie to alight, ushered her into a small 
parlour, leading from the hall, in which a cheerful 
fire was burning. 

““Ye'll be cauld after yere journey,” said the 
Abigail. 

‘“Yes, I am rather cold,” replied Dulcie, re- 
moving her gloves and warming her hands at the 
blaze. ‘‘Is my aunt, Mrs. Sinclair, quite well ?” 

To Dulcie’s surprise the woman burst into a fit 
of violent weeping, and when her sobs had some- 
what abated, explained to the astonished girl the 
cause of her grief. Twenty-four hours after the 
invitation to Dulcie had been penned, Mrs. Sinclair 
had been seized with an attack of paralysis. A 
telegram had been at once despatched to her only 
son, who was travelling on the Continent, and the 
doctor summoned. The latter had at once driven 
over from the neighbouring town, and only left 
the house to attend to the most urgent cases on his 
list, devoting most of his time to the mistress of 
Kilgoyle. No reply had been received from 
Allister Sinclair, whose movements were uncertain, 
and who must have left Basle, whence his last 
letter was dated, and to which town the telegram 
was sent, 

Having removed her wrap and enjoyed a re- 
freshing wash in the neat chamber to which she 
had been conducted, Dulcie was ushered into the 
invalid’s room. There was a glance of recognition 
in the steel grey eyes of the stricken woman, as the 
girl leant over the bed and gently kissed the pale 
lips; but the attack had paralysed every limb, and 
the patient was more helpless than a child. 

‘*T must ask you to avoid agitating your aunt in 
any way,” said a quiet voice at her side, and, 
turning round, Dulcie saw that the doctor had 
entered the room with noiseless tread, and was 
addressing her. Where had she seen those features 
before, those piercing, black eyes, that pale— 
almost deathly—complexion, that firm, compressed 
mouth, and square-cut, decided chin? For the 
moment she utterly failed to recall the circum- 
stances under which she had met the doctor before, 
and responded to his remark very quietly : 

‘““You may depend upon my obeying your in- 
structions; but my post will be by my aunt’s bed- 
side, and Tam glad I have come at a time when 
my knowledge of nursing will be useful.” 

The doctor bowed without speaking, felt the 
patient’s pulse, and quickly withdrew. Dulcie, 
haying made a few inquiries as to the nature of the 
attack, accepted the maid’s invitation to descend 
to the dining-room, where a comfortable meal 
awaited her. 

For two days no change took place in the con- 
dition of the mistress of Kilgoyle; but during that 
time Dulcie had called to mind the fact that the 
Dr. Wallace who was attending Mrs. Sinclair was 
the same man who, a year previously, had been 
obliged to relinquish a Glasgow practice owing to 
some very questionable transactions, and who had 
been pointed out to her by her brother one after- 
noon in Kelyingrove Park as the man with whose 
name and doings the city was at the moment 
ringing. She noticed that the doctor was untiring 
in his attendance on the invalid, and felt sure that 
he yiewed her presence in the light of an intrusion. 
On the third day after Dulcie’s arrival, she was 
eating her solitary breakfast in the parlour, when 
news was brought her of a sudden change in the 
invalid’s condition. Hurrying to the sick-room, 
she found that to a certain extent the power of 


speech had returned. Leaning over the bed, Dulcie — 
heard the half-whispered words: 

‘*Send—doctor—away. Want—speak—alone.” 

Quickly interpreting her aunt’s desire, Dulcie 
pressed the invalid’s hand reassuringly. 

“T think my aunt can enjoy a little natural 
sleep now, doctor,” she said calmly. ‘I'll take 
my work over to the window, and will call you 
should there be any change.” 

The doctor left the room after a keen glance at~ 
Dulcie, and at the invalid, whose eyes were closed, 
and who appeared to be sinking into a quiet 


slumber; but no sooner had the door closed behind Ai 


him than Dulcie returned to the bedside, and, 
taking the motionless hand in hers, said in a lowbut 
distinct voice : 

“Now we are quite alone, dear auntie; what is 
it you want to tell me?” 


*« Doctor—bad man ; willruin—Allister—” andin 


her eagerness the poor woman lapsed into a torrent 
of unintelligible sounds. 

Dulcie soothed her, and gradually, with infinite 
patience, elicited from the broken utterances of the 
invalid the disclosure which she was longing to 
make. The doctor, who had attended Mrs. Sinclair 
for nearly ten months, had ventured to pay his ad- 
dresses to her, assuring her that, though poor, he 
was of good family. The mistress of Kilgoyle was 
but some three or four years his senior; and 
perhaps gratified to find that she was not too old to 
have an admirer, or, it may be, dominated by his 
stronger will, had at length agreed to become his 
wife. Having secured this promise, Dr. Wallace 
proceeded to make assurance doubly sure by per- 
suading his fiancée to execute a will in his favour, 
which, however, Mrs. Sinclair stipulated should be 
kept in the iron safe of her dressing-room, of which 
she kept the key. A few days before her seizure, 
however, she learned something of the doctor’s 
career in Glasgow, and sent for her niece, in order 
that she might ascertain from her, if possible, some- 
thing more of the true history of the affair which, 
as represented to her, was a public scandal in the 
city. Unfortunately the paralytic stroke occurred 
before Dulcie’s arrival; and, with her mental 
powers sharpened by her bodily prostration, the 
unhappy mistress of Kilgoyle had had time, while 
on her sick bed, to regret the folly of her engage- 
ment. 

It took some time for Dulcie to gather from the 
faltering utterance of her aunt the details of the 
dilemma in which she found herself placed. Very 
gently she assured the invalid that all should be 
well. 

“* Leave it to me, auntie dear,” she said, with far 
more confidence in her yoice than her heart could 
endorse; and, with her niece’s hand grasping her 
nerveless fingers, the sick woman, apparently 
soothed by the assurance, fell into a deep sleep. 
Half an hour later Dr. Wallace opened the door. 

‘Still asleep?” he inquired, as he approached 
the bed. 

‘“My aunt has not wakened yet,” said Dulcie, 
in a low voice. 

Nor did the mistress of Kilgoyle ever wake again 
on this earth. When, some hours afterwards, 
Dulcie bent over the quiet form, the spirit had 
flown to its Maker, while on the features, which 
were already stiffening under theicy hand of death, 
there was a calm and peaceful smile, 

And then, before communicating the sad event 
to any other member of the household, Dulcie did 
a bold thing. Drawing asmall bunch of keys from 
under the bolster on which the head of the deceased 
rested, she rapidly entered the adjoining dressing- 
room, opened the safe, drew from it a blue en- 
velope, moistened the gummed flap, and withdrew 
the contents—an official looking document on a 
sheet of foolscap. In its place she put a sheet of 
newspaper folded to the same size and thickness ; re- 
fastened the envelope, and placed it back in the 


safe, which she locked, and returned the keys to © 


their hiding place. Then, and not till then, did — 


she ring a loud summonson thebell, which brought 


doctor and maid hurriedly into the apartment. 
* * * * * 


The funeral was over. Allister Sinclair had 
arrived as quickly as express trains could bring 
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him, just in time to follow to the grave the remains 
of a parent for whom he had felt less respect 
than affection eyer since ho had heard of her 
infatuation for her medical attendant. The 
solicitor of the family read a simple will, executed 
soon after the death of her husband, by which the 
deceased left eyerything she possessed to her ‘‘ only 
child, Allister Sinclair.” There was a moment's 
pause, and then Dr. Wallace rose, and in measured 
accents remarked : ‘ 

‘“‘T hold in my hand a later will than that which 
has been read, executed by my deceased friend 
about nine months ago; it is here, in the enyelope, 
where she put it horself, confiding the knowledge 
of the place where it was deposited to me, and to 
me alone. Perhaps, sir, you will kindly open the 
envelope and read the contents,” aud he handed 
the packet to the solicitor with a bow. 

No one in the room uttered a word. The man 
of law gazed keenly at the disciple of Galen for a 
moment, and then, tearing open the envelope, drew 
forth a neatly folded sheet of newspaper. 

The face of the doctor turned even paler than 
usual, and then flushed an angry red. 

‘‘There has been some trickery,” he stammered; 
‘‘Mrs. Sinclair made a will in my fayour; she was 
to haye been my wife; she oe 

“‘One moment,” interrupted the solicitor, ‘‘it 
waa a will leaving all to you—Dr. Charles 
Wallace ?” 

“Tt was,” asserted the doctor eagerly. 

“But haven’t I the pleasure of addressing Dr. 
Charles Walters, late of Mains-street, Glasgow?” 
inquired the other, suavely. 

The game was up, and the rogue saw it. 
Muttering an angry anathema, which included all 
those present, the bafiled rascal seized his hat and 
left the room ; nor did any of the residents in that 
part of the country see him again. 

Allister Sinclair entered into quiet possession of 
his inheritance; he married ag soon as the year’s 
mourning for his mother expired, and it was only 
when enjoying a honeymoon among the Swiss 
mountains that his wife blushingly revealed the 
secret of her aunt’s will andof the audacious manner 
in which she had acted. 

‘But what did you do with it?” asked Allister, 
after he had paid the narrator in loyer’s coin. 

“‘T—_I burnt it,” came the reluctant reply. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Sinclair,” said her 


husband, with an assumption of sternness, ‘‘ that 


you were actually guilty of felony in destroying 

my late relative’s last will and testament ?” 
**Don’t be a goose, sir,” was the prompt reply; 

‘“‘there was no such person as ‘Doctor Charles 


_ Wallace,’ so how could dear auntie leaye her 


al 


money to him ?” 
And Allister did not attempt to continue the 


argument. 
$$ —$_Q——____—_—. 


Here is some solid food for thought, 

I heard it at a ball— 
*Tis better to be kissed and caught 

Than never to be kissed at all. 
:0;—— 

Lady (anxious to engage cook): ‘‘ But why don’t 
you think the situation will suit you ?” 

Cook: ‘‘ Well, mum, I had no idea you liyed in 
such a quiet village. Why, there's only one 
p liceman in the place, and he’s a married man with 
a large family.” 


0: 


Manager: ‘‘I’m greatly disappointed in your 
acting, sir. You have completely ruined my now 
play by your cold and wooden performance in the 
love scenes.” 

Leading Man (angrily): ‘‘ Then why in thunder 
do you haye a leading lady who eats onions P” 


——=!0i— 


Reporter: ‘‘Tho ~‘ Daily Oatchall’ wishes to 
pies your picture in to-morrow’s issue. Will you 
et us have a photograph P ” 

Imported Star: ‘‘ Certainly. Marie, where’s 
that portrait I had taken on my wedding-day ?” 

Mario: ‘“‘Tll get itin a moment, madam. It’s 
in your granddaughter’s album.” 
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ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 


STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
sy 1 7 4 (A. POUND 

‘ current copy of SPARK MOMENTS (or the page 
containing this notice with the usual signature 


PER WEEK FOR THREE 

YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 

SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 

may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killed Instantaneously by aceident whilst travel- 

of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 

time of the accident- Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 

from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 

PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 

or actually playing football under the conditions named above, ‘This In- 

surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 

accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seyen days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


£15.—RBAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of THN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARH MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and occurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof, Claims must be serit in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase'the sum-to FIYTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 


SIGNAUNE cies deeaeaccrpacaeriveconavesudssacteaadouangee 


AN AUTOGRAPH FIEND. 


HIS CONFESSIONS. 


Among hobbies there is none which equals in 
fascination that of autograph collecting, 

Besides the excitement of the chase, as it were, 
there is a peculiar delight in possessing the actual 
handwriting of men who haye made a stir in the 
world. 

My collection has taken me twenty years to 
form, and perhaps I haye spent upon it £40, but I 
would not sell it for ten times that sum. 

I admit I have been rather unscrupulous in 
attaining my ends, but when ono is hot in the pur- 
suit of some autograph treasure, the temptation to 
succeed at any price is great. 

Most famous people will oblige the autograph 
hunter if he knows how to approach them. At 
least I haye found it so. 

Politicians and actors I haye found the most 
obliging in this respect. Indeed, I have never 
received a refusal from an English actor or actress. 
About half-a-dozen leading politicians gaye me 
some trouble, but the rest succumbed with scarcely 
a protest. 

One statesman, yery popular and influential a 
few years ago, but whose star seems to be setting 
just now, for a long time evaded all my efforts. 

I sent him infumerable letters on innumerable 
pretexts, but all without ayail. Sometimes I got 
no reply, sometimes a line or two from his secre- 


tary. 

At last I adopted a desperate expedient. I-wrote 
a@ paragraph supposed to be a report of a speech in 
which a rival politician made certain accusations 
against the popular M.P., whose autograph I was 
endeayouring to obtain. 

I had this paragraph set up and printed, so as to 
look as like a newspaper extract as possible. 

Then cutting it irregularly, I pasted it on toa 
sheetof paper and sent it to my victim, asking if he 
had seen the cutting and whether the accusation con- 
tained in it wastrue. Theruse succeeded. Almost 
by return of post I receiyed a letter denying the 
statements made in the cutting, and asking me 
from what paper it had been taken. ‘The letter was 
signed by the illustrious politician, and so my 
object was achieved. But few of my treasures haye 
cost me so much trouble and expense as this. 

With the excepton of about two dozen letters 
which I obtained in the sale room, nearly the whole 
of the specimens contained in my collection were 
obtained direct from the persons themselyes, or 
from some members of their household. 

Mr. Gladstone’s signature, though greatly yalued 
by me, was obtained without much difficulty. The 
great Liberal statesinan is very courteous to corre- 
spondents. It is owing to this fact” that his 
autograph may be obtained in the market for a yery 
sinali sum. - 

With Lord Tennyson it is very different. The 
aged poet neyer answers a letter from a stranger 


but it appears that another fellow had a 


himself, and eyen the correspondence of friends is 
often neglected. 

Haif the letters he receives are never opened. 
Of the rest nine-tenths are never read by him. 

Some time ago Lord Tennyson wrote to the © 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph” on behalf of the Gordon Boys’ 
Home. Several offers were made to the editor of 
‘The Largest Circulation’ for this treasure, but 
that gentleman declined to part with it. One 
collector offered ten guineas, but of course that is 
a fancy price for the autograph of a living 
celebrity. Many dealers would be glad to dis- 
pose of a letter even of Lord Tennyson’s for half 
that sum. 

A long letter of Dickens was bought the other 
day for £6, and one by Carlyle for the same 
amount. I myself gave £6 10s. for a characteristic 
letter by Byron. 

I obtained Ruskin’s autograph rather curiously. 
He has little sympathy with autograph hunters 
and ‘‘ people of that description,” and it took me 
fue time to find out the best way to approach 

m. 

At length, I took the trouble to read one of his 
books, and then wrote to him, asking him if 
he would be kind enough to explain a certain 
difficulty I had encountered in his teaching. 

The reply was curt and characteristic, and ran as 
follows :— “= 

“DraR Sir,—What you cannot understand in 
my book is not meant for you. Do not trouble 
your head about it. Faithfully yours, JoHN 
Rusxin.” 

Sometimes I got quite long letters in reply to my 
carefully worded queries. 

This was especially the case in respect to clergy- 
men. I had only to ask their advice, and they 
swallowed the bait without hesitation. 

Mr. Spurgeon was the only preacher who gaye 
me any trouble. He was a man who did not believe 
in wasting time on trifles, and any serious question 
addressed to him he preferred to answer from the 
pulpit. However, I at length succeeded in getting 
a line from him which I value now very much. 

It appears that the great preacher kept an 
album containing all the caricatures upon him 
which were published. 
kha a new one appeared he added it to his 
store. 

A few years ago a South London tradesman had 
a fancy show card executed in which a caricature 
of the great preacher was introduced. I happened 
at the time to be engaged in the firm which was 
printing this card, and I sent an advance copy to 
Mr. Spurgeon. 

He wrote back a yery kindly reply, thankin 
me as though I had really done him a catia 


service. ea 
—__@—_____. 


He (persuasively over the area gate): ‘Come 
along out fora midnight shtroll wid me, Biddy. 
Wh won't be afther hayin’ a night loike this ivery 

By.” y a P + 
ee . 

“Why,” said Harry, ‘‘does the rich man in the 
play always fallin love with and marry the poor 
but respectable orphan ? ¥ 

“Tt is probably because,” said Robert, ‘‘ the poor 
but respectable orphan on the stage always wears 
such costly diamonds.” 


Sar ESS 


Bilkins: ‘‘Softhead, I thought you told me you 
had a scheme on hand to elope with old Moneybag’s 
daughter last night ?” PR SA cee SCs 

Softhead (dolefully): ‘‘ Yes I, did tell you ee ; 

etter 


scheme than mine. He got there first.” 


oreo iy gees 


‘‘ What is despair, papa?” asked a bright youth 
who was wrestling with his first epelling book. — 

“Despair?” echoed the father, as his mind 
reverted back to his College days, ‘des si is 
what a fellow feels when he thinks ho has knocked 
his room-mate down with a pillow, and finds he 
has floored the principal, who has just sneaked into 
the room to see what the boys are doing.” \ 


\ 
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In a former paper it was mentioned that, though 
not so fashionable amongst collectors, Hastern 
arms were eyen more interesting than European, 
and surely this must be the case, when we look at 
weapons often of most exquisite workmanship, and 
of the same pattern as those in use in the Hast, at a 
time when our British forefathers were. painted 
savages. i A 

The oldest description of the accoutrements of a 
warrior are those of Goliath of Gath, as mentioned 
in 1 Samuel xyii. The brazen helmet, coat of 
mail, gorget and greayes were probably bronze, 
much like those described by Homer in the Trojan 
war. Only the spear head was of iron, which was 
then far too expensive and difficult to work to 
be used for armour. In the Tower of 
London there is a fine ancient Greok suit 
of bronze armour of a somewhat later date. 
Spears and swords are such obviously simple 
weapons that they appear in universal ue from 
the earliest times, but the inventor of the bow 
must have beena smartman. The discovery was 
so improved on that even in Homer's time it was 
more cleyerly constructed than it ever was in 
England. Read his description of the bow of 
Ulysses, how the strongest of his wife’s suitors tried 
without success to even string it. 


‘« With melted lard they soak the weapon o’er, 
Chafe every knot and supple every pore. 
Vain all their art, and all their strength in vain, 
The bow inflexible resists their pain ——” 


No mere stick of wood such as Robin Hood used, * 


but strips of bullocks’ horns cunningly bound with 
cat-gut. Ulysses then takes it, and behold: 


“ One hand aloft display’d, 
The bending horns and one the string essay’d.” 


Walter Scott introduces a similar incident, 
evidently suggested by this story in his ‘‘ Anne 
of Geierstein,” and the modern bow of Delhi is 
even now made in the same way, generally beauti- 
fully painted and gilt, and curved so much back- 
wards to get all the spring possible that when un- 
strung it looks like half a hoop with the notches 
for the string on the inside and so unlike our own 
idea of a bow that I haye seen one in a collection 
described as a Chinese yoke! These bows are so 
strong that I haye never been able to string the 
specimens I have.’ 

The sword was, and is, the weapon on which the 
armourer expended his utmost art, for as in all 

_ Eastern countries discipline is thought little of and 
battles are decided by a series of hand-to-hand con- 
flicts, a good and trustworthy blado is a treasure to 
be handed down from father to son. 

There is a remarkable difference between all 

_ Eastern swords and ours; they neyer have any 
pring in them, but are always perfectly rigid, indeed 
as rigid as it is possible to make them. The best 
Indian and Damascus blades are made by plaiting 
together three bars of iron and steel, each a 
quarter of an inch in dGiameter. A chain of 


ordinary soft iron is then wound round 
the mass in open spiral, and the whole 
heated and hammered into a bar, and 


ultimately forged into a sword blade, which is 

not tempered, the edge only becoming steel by 

case-hardening, the quality required being tough- 

ness, not elasticity. Tho mixture of metals pro- 

duces the curious dull watered pattern which 

ana so strongly with our brightly burnished 
es. 

“When Huropeans first invaded India the natives 
were so impressed with their bulldog fighting 
powers, that their formidable swords became the 
fashion, and, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, were imported in large numbers, and the 
blades fitted to native handles; for our huge hilts, 
with their complicated guards, were quite useless 
to the Indian. He preferred his own, shaped like a 
cotton reel, with the ends very large and flat. 


_- Try and use one as you will an English sword, 
and the big buttons on the end will almost twist 


it out of your hand ; but try Indian fashion, grip it 
tightly, and let your elbow bend freely, and you 
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ORIENTAL ARMS AND ARMOUR, 


will find it make the long drawing cut which proved 
so fatal to our soldiers, till they learned the proper 
uard. 

i Many wonderful stories are told of feats done 
with these swords, such as cutting a-steel helmet 
through at a blow; but I doubt tho possibility of 
any sword cutting tempered steel, though some will 
undoubtedly cut a stout bar of iron in half, Eastern 
swordsmen are very skilful; some can cut a lemon 
in half as it rests on the palm of a bystander’s hand 
without injuring him, This is done with a difforent 
shaped sword to the ones just described, the handle 
being more like the European, and the secret con- 
sists in not bending the elbow, as the slightest 
movement of that joint would cause a wound. 

Probably the most wonderful blades ever made 
are the old Japanese. These consist of two slips 
of soft iron to give strength, with a third piece of 
marvellously hard and tempered steel between them ; 
the whole are welded together and ground, so that 
about the third of an inch of the steel projects and 
forms the edge. Though so thick and heavy they 
cut like a razor, and a good one will notch an iron 
bar and cut a bronze penny in half without even 
dulling the edge. The common ones now sold in 
curio shops for a few shillings are inferior and of 
poor quality. Japanese knives were made in the 
same way, and when a member of the upper 
ten offended the Goyernment one of these 
kniyes was sent him, wrapped in silyer paper, as a 
delicate hint for him to quit this world, and thus 
ayoid the unpleasant necessity of being executed. 
On receipt of the knife, the ‘‘ Happy Despatch” was 

erformed as follows: Calling his friends and 

amily together, the recipient made his will, and 
then gravely stabbed himself, and at the same 
instant, before he could fall, a sympathising friend 
swept his head from his shoulders; but a real 
knife was only sent to the select few—the honour 
was too great for a private gontleman, who only 
received a knife with a wooden blade, with which 
he went through the form of stabbing himself, 
leaying his friond or best man, who had a real 
sword, to do the business for him. 

Fair play in a quarrel is the last thing which 
enters themind of the Oriental, so personal weapons 
are always adjusted and shaped for a sudden blow ; 
thus the Japanese sword was worn with the hilt 
projecting forward, and tho sheath was carefully 
tied with silk ribbons on to the girdle, so that the 
same moyements of the hand both drew the blade, 
and with the same sweep struck it upwards into 
the body ofthefoein front ofthe owner. In the same 
way the Malay ‘“‘ Kris” is a dagger with a pistol- 
shaped handle and a wooden sheath, the top of 
which is made yery broad, so that in jerking the 
weapon suddenly out, there may be no risk of the 
blade catching in the loose muslin garments of the 
wearer. 

We possess in England such splendid collections 
of Oriental arms, that we arein danger of for- 
getting how scarce they are becoming. For 
instance, in India, after the Mutiny in 757, a 
general disarmament took place, the old armouries 
were emptied, the contents destroyed, and of 
course iew or none are made now that firearms are 
used, even by the most barbarous chieftains. It 
may be safely said that there are finer collections of 
Hastern arms in England than anywhere in the 
world. In these collections it will be noticed 
that although the arms are of every possible shaps, 
so long as there is an edge somewhere, yet there is 
very little armour, the fact being that in both 
countries it was found better to trust to the shield 
and activity than to heavy and cumbrous armour. 
Helmets were, indeed, worn, and were almost 
always shaped to fitthe top of the head like a cup, 
the top being brought up to a point, so that a blow 
on the top of the head would glance off, but the 
face was never covered. 

Tho varieties of Oriental arms are so humerous 
that it would be impossible to attempt to describe 
them, but an exception may be made of the 
‘‘kukri’”’—a sort of small, pointed bill- hook. 
This is the national weapon of the Goorkhas, of 
Nepaul, in North-East India. The Goorkhas are a 


warlike and gallant people, and Sir Charles Napier 
yery wisely, in 1850, raised native regiments from 


a 


their tribes, who have been eversince the most trusted 
of our native troops. Although, of course, armed 
with the best modern weapons, they are allowed to 
carry their beloved kukris, with which they can — 
hew their way through jungle, mow grass for the 
horses; or cut off a man’s head with equal facility. 
In last year’s Academy there was a spirited 
picture of a Goorkha charge in which the 
leading man, in the excitement of the moment 
as he scrambles up the hillside, forgets his breech- 
loading rifle, and has drawn the trusty kukri 
for the hand-to-hand struggle. , 


Few more interesting ways of spending a Satur- 


day afternoon’s holiday can be found than a visit 
to the courts in the South Kensington Muséum 
devoted to Oriental Arms and Armour. Re 
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A WONDERFUL SIGHT. 


A Welshman was ono day walking down a ~ 
fashionable street in London when he noticed the 
words, “‘ Please, ring the bell.” He went up the 
steps and rang the bell, and in a second the door 
was opened by a powdered, be-curled, little foot- — 
man, who pertly inquired: ‘‘ Well, what do you 
want?” ¥) 

“‘T don’t want anything,” replied the Welshman. 
“Trang the bell because it says so here,” point- 
ing to the-door. 

“Oh,” said the little footman, with a pompous 
smile. ‘‘I see, you come from the country, where 
nannygoats grow on gooseberry bushes.” 

““Yes,” said the Welshman; ‘‘ but in London 
there are more wonderful sights still, for you have 
only to pull the bell of a door and a little monkey 
pops out.” ube 

— >—__—_ 


Father: ‘‘ Everything I say to you goes in at 
one ear and out at the other.” Me 

Little son (thoughtfully) : ‘Is that what little 
boys have two ears ior, papa?” 


——0! 
Joblots (not a téétotaler): ‘There is one thing 
about heaven that I shall like immensely.” ; 
Dr. Thirdly: ‘‘ What is that?” 
Joblots : ‘‘ It won’t be closed on Sunday.” 


0 


She (suggestively): ‘‘They say the little birds 
haye mated before this.” 

He: ‘* Yes; but, bless 
expenses they have!” 


Oa 


you, just think how fow 


Bort: ‘Do you believe that a house can be 
haunted ?” 

Hort: ‘‘Of course. Why, 
haunted by a tailor that I don’t like to go there at 
all.” 


——:0:—-— 


‘* What makes your chickey hold up its head in 
that funny way when it drinks?” asked wee 
Tommy. 

‘‘Sh,”’ whispered little Clara, ‘‘ Chickey is re- 
turning thanks.” 


——:0: 


The Rey. Dr. Primrose: ‘‘I hear your husband 


is dangerously ill. I hope he’s prepared if the — 


worst should come?” 

Mrs. Surface: ‘‘1’m happy to say he is. Pa 
insisted upon his taking out an insuraiice policy 
before he married me.” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every weck for the best story, original or 


selected, If selected, the name and date of the paper must be = 


stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of thé sender must accompany — 
the competition, for publication if successful. Wainer 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must rach — 
the offices of SPARE MOMEN'TS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Lon ion; 
E.0., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes masked. — 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the fol.ow- ~ 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. ' : : ; 

We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS, — 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with 
we will do our best tu return same if rejected, 


my house is so 


the MS., a 


» dat? & sik 


. upset us, 
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Ohe Race for CHealth. 


CHAPTER LXXIX,—(ConTINUED,) 
THE “REVENGE” SAILS. 


‘§ youngsters being the son and 
‘§ nephew of Captain Vernon, the 
| officers—all of whom, with a 
} single exception, belonged to the 
/  Revenge—began to feel that they 

had carried the joke too far. 
he character of their commander to 
stand very high in the service. His gallantry was 
proverbial, and his power to annoy them, should he feel 
disposed to recent the outrage offered to his son, was 
not to be questioned. 

“Teave the room, waiters!” said the officer of 
marines, It was cleared in an instant. 

“These gentlemen,” he said, with a smile, “ will for- 
give the madcap, rattling lark of their brother officers, 
their last day on shore ; especially,” he added, ‘‘ when 
they find that we belong to the same ship.” 

The “brother officers” produced an instantaneous 
effect upon the two middies, 

Dick began to lay aside his ideas of calling the vis- 
count to account for his impertinence, which, after all, 
he thought might be only the fun of a sailor. 

The apology was accepted, and in proof of perfect 
reconciliation, the two boys were invited to take a 
glass of wine with their new acquaintances. It was 
impossible to refuse. Champagne was called for, and 
Jack Breeze ordered to remain outside the room. 

The poor, faithful fellow cast an imploring look at 
his young master as he obeyed the order. He guessed 
what the ove glass would in all probability lead to. 

It was about three in the afternoon when the party 
returned to the Marine Hotel in a fly, which the fore- 
thought of Jack had procured. Fortunately, Captain 
Vernon and his visitors were from home. 

“What shall I do” exclaimed Jack, as he saw the 
state to which his young charges had so insidiously 
been reduced. 

“What's the matter?” inquired an old waiter, 
whose experience in such matters was better than the 
prescriptions of a whole army of physicians, 

Jack pointed to the two lads, 

“Drunk?” 

Mav en.”! 

“What with?” 

“ Champagne.” 

“Good,” said the old fellow ; “captain dines at six 
—three hours till then. Stand a guinea, and I’ll bring 
them as fresh as daisies to table.” 

The bargain was readily made, and Dick and Fred 
persuaded to return to their bedrooms, where the old 
waiter administered what he called his “compound 
mixture ’—which certainly merited the high character 
he had given of it. 

By six o’clock the friends were dressed, and ready 
to descend—the only trace of the debauch into which 
they had been trepanned being an unusual paleness 
and a certain dull appearance about the eyes. As 
they were about to leave the bedroom the waiter 
entered smiling, 

“ All right, gentlemen!” he said ; “ the captain has 
returned with his friends.” 

“ And inquired for us?” asked Fred. 

LENG hd 

* And what did you tell him!’ 

“That you had laid down!” replied the old 
sinner, “feeling a little qualmish, after a sail in 
the harbour. It’s quite right. He won’t suspect any- 
thing.” 

Dick and Fred looked at each other for a few mo- 
ments in silence, They perfectly understood each 
other, for they smiled and shook hands, then descended 
to the drawing-room. . 

“Bless me, my dear boys, how pale you look! ” 
exclaimed Mr, Brindsly, as they made their appear- 
ance, 

Captain Vernon, who was standing near the window, 
took not the least notice of them. 

“You should not have gone on the sea!” continued 
the old man, kindly; “itwas sure to upset you. It 
always does me.” 

“We have not been upon the sea!” replied both 
the lads at once—for they scorned a lie. 

“And if we had,” added Dick, “it would not have 
Neither Fred nor I is such a milksop as 


G the announcement of the two 


that.” 
Captain Vernon smiled. His mind was relieved of 
a painful suspicion. He had heard of the whole affair 


_ from the surgeon of his ship, who had witnessed it; 


one 
-. 
Se 


SPARE MOMENTS. - 
and the anger he felt at the folly was a secondary 
consideration, compared with the pain which a false- 
hood from either Dick or Fred would have given 
him. 

“Not been on the sea!” repeated the goldsmith ; 
“why the waiter told us that——” 

“ He told a lie, sir!” interrupted Fred; “the fact 
is, that Dick and I—— But it was all my fault.” 

“No—mine sir—mine!” interrupted his com- 
panion. 

“My dear boys!” exclaimed the captain, drawing 
them to him, “you were both equally to blame; but 
not so much as those who availed themselves of 
your youth and inexperience. Your candour in 
avowing the truth more than atones for the pain you 
have occasioned me.” 

“You are not angry with Jack, father?” inquired 
Dick: “are you?” 

“No, my dear boy—no. He did all he could to 
prevent your brother officers making sport of you.” 

At the word “brother officers” the two middies 
coloured deeply. They began to suspect that they 
had overrated the importance of their dirks and uni- 
forms, 

The rest of the evening was spent in the interchange 
of those affectionate tokens which pass between 
friends who may never see each other more. Fred 
promised his godfather to take care of himself for his 
sake, 

At parting, the old man gave hima magnificent gold 
watch and chain, and a similar one to Dick, whose 
affection for his brother, as he called him, had quite 
won the goldsmith’s heart. 

“T shall write to you from the first port,” said 
Captain Vernon, as he shook the hand of his old friend 
at parting ; “ I know this separation is painful, but it 
is necessary. The service will form the character of 
your godson—give him energy to baffle his enemies, 
and experience to contend against the chicanery of the 
world.” 

With these words they separated. 

At breakfast the following morning, just as Captain 


Vernon and his boys were about to go on board the- 


Revenge, the waiter entered with a card, 

“Viscount Moretown !”’ exclaimed the captain, with 
surprise ; “ what the deuce can he want? At home. 
You had better go down to the boat,” he added, ad- 
dressing the boys ; ‘“‘ yet no—stay with me here.” 

In a few moments the gentleman who had- been the 
cause of their late escapade entered the room. He 
was no longer the overbearing, haughty nobleman, 
but the junior officer in the presence of his com- 
mander. He announced that he had been gazetted as 
third lieutenant to the Revenge, and had arrived to join 
his ship. 

“When did you reach Portsmouth? ” 
Captain Vernon. 

“ Yesterday.” ; 

“ Your lordship will at once proceed on board,” added 
his commander. 

The third lieutenant muttered something about his 
desire to remain on shore till the last minute; and at 
the same time presented a letter from his uncle, the 
Duke of Ayrtoun—now First Lord of the Admiralty 
—thinking that would be a passport to any favour he 
chose to request. ; 

Although there was not a more independent 
officer in the service than Captain Vernon, still the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was a personage whom 
it would be neither prudent nor wise to disoblige. 
Before replying to his lordship’s request, he took 
the very sensible precaution of reading the duke’s 
letter—in which his Grace requested him, as a par- 
ticular favour, to keep a strict eye upon his nephew, 
and allow him as little liberty on shore as was con- 
sistent with the regard due to his position as aniofficer 
and a gentleman. 

“Sorry to disoblige you, viscount!” he said ; “ but 
it can’t be.” 

“Can’t be!” repeated his lordship, with a look of 
disappointment. 

“Expect sailing orders directly: you will go on 
board at once, and report yourself to the officer in 
command. Good morning to your lordship.” 

The decided tone in which these orders were given 
left no room for reply or observation. The viscount 
had no resource but to obey them ; he therefore bowed 
stiffly and left the room. 

“Tsee!l” he muttered; “it’s on account of my 
yesterday's adventure with those two brats that I am 
ordered to join immediately. Captain VYernon— 
Captain Vernon—it is true that you are the commander 
of the Revenge—butIam one of its lieutenants, and 
it shall gohard but your boys shall pay me for the 
refusal I have met with, I feel that I hate them,” 


inquired 


When it is remembered how much an officer has it 
in his power to annoy and humiliate those beneath — 
him on board a man-of-war, our readers will acknow- Be 
ledge this was no idle threat. Time will show 
whether the speaker kept his word or not. 

That same day Captain Vernon and our two heroes 
went on board the Revenge, and three days afterwards 
the vessel sailed. 

For the first time Dick and Fred encountered the 
world as it really is. Hitherto all had appeared 
calm and sunshine—everything was different from 
the comfort and happiness of Mount Vernon; but 
what grieved the poor boys most was the (to them) 
changed conduct of their parent. 

The captain no longer caressed or played with 
them, as formerly. He had been the companion of 
their sports—their confidant in every plan of pleasure 
or mischief ; now his words were brief, and uttered in 
a tone that frequently called tears into their eyes—he 
was so unlike the Captain Vernon of yore. The kind- 
hearted man was not longin perceiving the ill effects 
of the change, which his boys were too young to 
comprehend ; the necessity for it was their position, 
which had changed, and not the heart of their _ 
parent. : 

One morning he sent for them into his cabin ; they 
had then been atsea about a week. As they entered, 
he was engaged in giving certain orders to the first 
lieutenant, who had been making his report on the 
state of the ship. The surgeon was also there, to 
discharge a similar duty respecting the health of the 
crew. 

“You will see, Lieutenant Martin,” said his com- 
mander, ‘“‘ thatthe men are regularly exercised at the 
guns,” 

The lieutenant touched his hat. 

“ And that the strictest discipline is maintained in 
the vessel,” 

The same salute was repeated. 

** Any more orders, sir?” 

“ None.” 

The speakers mutually saluted, and the lieutenant 
quitted the cabin. 

“Well, doctor, how are the men?” said the com- 
mander, addressing the medical officer, F 

The surgeon ran over the sick list. 

“You must get them well as soon as you can. Hvery 
indulgence to those who are really sick—no pity for 
skulkers.” 

And so the surgeon was dismissed. 

Directly they were alone the warm-hearted sailor 
held out his hands to the boys, with one of his old 
smiles; they were instantly by his side, their arms 
round his neck. 

“Dick,” said his father, “I have sent for you and 
Fred to have a little explanation with you. I gee. 
that you are both unhappy.” 

“OY OSSILe, g. r 

“Ts it that you dislike the sea?” 

They both assured him that such was far from being 
the case. They preferred it above every other pro- 
fession. 

“What is it, then?” 

They remained silent—-neither liked to speak. 

“T must answer for you!” continued the captain ; 
“you find me changed ; is it not so?” 

Both the boys frankly avowed that their uneasiness 
proceeded from no other cause ; and added, that they 
feared he had not forgiven them their frolic at 
Portsmouth, . ; 

“Nothing of the kind!” replied the captain ; 
“you told me the truth, and that was all I desired ; I 
remember my own youth too well to judge harshly 
that of others—especially yours.” 

Dick and Fred looked surprised, 

“Tt is the necessity of my position,” continued the 


~ 


worthy man; “on shore I was only a father—here I < 


am the commander of His Majesty’s ship. It is one 
of the penalties of my rank, that I can know on board 
only my officers and men. It is rarely—very rarely— 
Ican permit myself to remember that I have a son 
and a nephew—whom I love,” he added, ‘as dearly 
as ever, although the exigencies of the service will 
not permit me to show it in the same manner as on 
shere. A commander, above all things, should be 
just ; and were I to treat you differently from the 
other midshipmen it would excite jealousy. Besides,” 
he continued, with a smile, “you are getting men 
TOW. we : 

The countenances of the two youths brightened : 
they began to perceive the necessity of which the 
captain spoke. oS eeae 

“Do you understandme?” 
_ “Oh, yes!” they eagerly excla 
been unjust,” <i ae ead 


= “Not unjust,” replied the captain with a good- 

4 humoured smile, ‘‘ but a little captious. Perhaps the 
fault was partly mine—I ought to have prepared you 
for this before ; but it is not too late to set all right, 
You saw how the first lieutenant saluted me?” he 
added. 

SOX GBs 

“And yet we are old, very old friends. 
surgeon?” 

“The samething.” ; 

“He once saved my life: neither of these gentle- 
men feels aggrieved at my manner on board—they 
comprehend its necessity. There,” he continued, 
shaking them by the hand, “return to your duty ; 
by-and-by the steward will bring you an invitation to 
dine with me. Do not let the lesson I have given you 
be thrown away.” 

The midshipmen promised him that it should not, 
and left the cabin with much lighter hearts than they 
had entered it. ; 

“Fred,” observed his companion, as they quitted 
the quarter-deck, “we have been a couple of silly 
boys.” 

*T begin to think so.” 

“ And unjust,” added the first speaker, “to suppose 
for an instant that papa—the captain, I mean—loved 
us less dearly than before.” 

At this moment the voice of Viscount Moretown, 
who passed the chains, where they stood, interrupted 
the conversation. 

“Halloo, youngsters, are you blind? 
respect you pay to your superior officer?” 

The cheek of Dick flushed at the coarse reproof—he 
had not seen him. At any other moment he would 
have felt angry at the tone of insolent superiority 
assumed towards him. Fortunately the lesson he had 
just received was fresh in his memory. 

“Beg your pardon, third lieutenant,” he replied ; 
‘but we did not see you.” 

So saying the two middies touched their hats, and 
passed on. 

“Puppies,” muttered the viscount, who felt annoyed 
at being addressed as third lieutenant, and not by his 
title ; “but Pll bring them to their senses yet. I owe 
Vernon a spite, and they shall pay it.” 

With this manly resolution, he resumed his conversa- 
tion with the second lieutenant, the Hon. Edward 
Murray—a youth whom family interest had promoted 
over the heads of older and better men—he was as 
weak and vain as himself. 

Leaving the good ship Revenge to pursue her way to- 
wards her destination, in the Gulf of Mexico, we must 
invite our readers to return with us on shore, and see 
how the friends we have left there are getting on, 


And the 


Is that the 


CHAPTER LXXxX. 1 
THE SINCLAIRS AT HOME—A TRAITOR, 


In a visit which Quirk paid to the Earl of More- 
town, he informéd his noble client of the wish of Ned 
Cantor to obtain an appointment as Consul to one of 
the rising Republics in South America, which the 
genius of Canning had called into existence to avenge 
the check which England had received in her policy 
when a French army, under the command of the Duc 
d’Angouléme, marched into Spain to upset the Liberal 

- Government of the Cortes. 

“Consul!” exclaimed the peer. “Pooh! the thing 
is impossible. I question whether the fellow can 
write his name.” : 

The lawyer smiled, for he was nowise dis- 
couraged by the rebuff. His noble client had-not 
yet seen the economy as well as the wisdom of such an 
arrangement, ; 

He proceeded to point out the inconyenience—now 
that Mabel was separated from her husband, and under 
the protection of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair—of having the 
convict in Hngland ; alluded to his restless, intriguing 
disposition, as well as to certain statements, in the 
handwriting of the lunatic earl, which had fallen into 
his possession. 3 

The last consideration at once decided his lordship, 
who promised to use his interest to procure the desired 
appointment, provided that the old Bible was given 
up—an arrangement which Quirk pledged himself to 
see carried out. : : 

“The great difficulty,’ observed the earl, “is in 

_ the fellow’s name—it has been made so notorious 
lately.” 

‘The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 

. And the newspapers,” Continued the speaker, 

“grow more and more intractable every day. Would. 

ou imagine it?” he added, “the viscount’s boyish 
jes have been as severely handled by the Press as 
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if hehad been in the Ministry, It required all his 
uncle’s interest to get him afloat again.” 

“Has his lordship sailed?” inquired his visitor, 

“Two days since, in the Revenge.’’ 

“The Press, my lord,” observed the man of law, 
after a few moments’ consideration, “certainly is a 
most prying, censorious, unmanageable power to deal 
with ; but in the pfesent instance it may be bafiled.” 

“How ?” 

“Let the appointment be made out in the name of 
Edward Canton, Esquire, instead of Cantor. <A para- 
graph might appear in the Government journals 
stating that it had been conferred as an acknowledg- 
ment of important scientific or political services per- 
formed by that distinguished savant inthe Hast, Take 
my word, it will pass unquestioned.” 

The peer looked rather doubtful. 

“ Added to which, your lordship will save three 
hundred a year, and rid yourself of a troublesome 
tenant at Bordercleugh.” 

The last considerations overcame the hesitation of 
the noble peer. The place was promised ; and in less 
than a week Edward Canton, Esquire, was gazetted as 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the port of ‘ 
in South America, 

As soon as Mabel was sufficiently recovered to en- 
dure the journey, Sir Cuthbert and Lady Sinclair left 
London for their seat in Scotland. It was a fine old 
castellated mansion, erected originally by Alexander 
IL., to protect the entrance to the Firth of Forth. 

Formerly it had been called Cairn Colm, or Colm’s 
Hill—which in the course of time had got corrupted 
to Colmsil. 

For many reasons Sir Cuthbert had been extremely 
anxious to quit London for his quiet residence in the 
North. The principal one was that his young wife 
promised to become a mother, and the old soldier 
naturally felt desirous that the heir to his name and 
title should be born in the home of his forefathers. 

In their way to the North, the baronet had stopped 
a few hours at the village near Bordercleugh, in order 
to visit the young farmer, Frank Hazelton, and his 
sister, from whom he extorted, rather than obtained. 
a promise to visit Colmsil. The baronet was anxious 
to show his gratitude, Bell’s hesitation proceeded 
only from the fear of her brother, whose passion for 
Margaret she perceived was subdued, but not extinct. 

The baronet and his lady had not arrived more than 
a few days at their Northern abode, before Charles and 
Mary joined them. fe 

The bracing effects of the Highland air produced a 
more visible effect upon the health of her mother than 
upon Lady Sinclair, whose cheek retained its paleness. 
If for an instant it flushed with some transitory 
emotion, the colour faded almost as quickly as it came. 

By all the household of the baronet their new 
mistress was received with the most profound respect : 
there was but one exception—and that in a Highland 
family was an important one—the nurse. 

Madge Neil had been born and lived all her life at 
Colmsil. Gradually she had risen to her present con- 
fidential position in the family ; every one looked up 
to her, From some unaccountable cause, she had 
taken a violent aversion to her new lady. 

This aversion at last became so apparent that Sir 
Cuthbert was compelled to notice it: he perfectly 
understood it. The old woman had been his nephew’s 
nurse, and she loved the wayward Harry with all the 
passionate devotion which generally accompanies the 
tie in Scotland, 

The baronet was one of those men who no sooner 
perceive an evil than they commence at once to remedy 
it. About three weeks after his return, he sent for 
Madge into the library. 

The old woman received the message with a demure 
countenance, and prepared to meet her hitherto in- 
dulgent master. 

“Madge,” said Sir Cuthbert, “how long have you 
lived in my family ?” 

“ Abuné sixty years,” was the reply. “Ye ken that 
weel yoursel, Sir Cuthbert, seeing that we were bairns 
thegither, Was Ino bor here, as my forbears before 
me ?”’ 

“Right—and you have been kindly treated,” 

“T’ll no gainsay it.” 

“ And trusted ?” 

“Tf I have been,” replied the old woman, “I 
merited it. Idefy ony living or dead to say that I 
ever wranged the house of Sinclair of a hair’s worth. 
Wad others had been as carefu’ of its honour,” she 
added, in a sarcastic tone, at the same time drawing 
herself up proudly, ‘as I hae been of its gear,” 

Her master bit his lips. He understood the retort, 
but did not choose to reply to it. 

*The fact is,” he continued, “that I have been 


’ 


thinking of your long services, and that you are — 
growing old,” : 

“We are neither of us ower young,” somewhat 
sarcastically observed the nurse. 

* And as the change which has lately taken place 
in my family does not seem to meet with your appro- 
bation, the best thing you can do is to retire from 
Colmsil, and reside with your grand-daughter, who is 
married, in the village.” es 

“Retire frae Colmsil!” repeated the woman; “and = 
why for should I retire? Was I no born in the house? its 
and, please the Lord, I mean to die in it. ‘ But I see,” 
she added, “it is my leddie’s doing; she has been 
setting your mind, Sir Cuthbert, against me, as she 
did against one who ought to be far dearer to you.” 

“Madge,” replied the baronet, “you are mistaken ; 
and since the name of Lady Sinclair has been intro- 
duced, I must tell you frankly thatitisonheraccount, ~ 
though not at her request, that I propose to you to 
quit my family.” 

“T thought sae,” muttered the old nurse ; “I thought 
sae!” it 
“Had my wife wished your departure she would 
at once have ordered it; but I cannot permit con- 
sideration for my feelings to be made the daily means 
of wounding hers. I have noticed with regret your— 
I will not say want of respect. but positive hostility 
to your mistress, Still I am willing to part kindly. — 
The sum of fifty pounds a year shall be paid you by 
my steward as long as you live; but here you can 
reside no longer,” 

And this is your determination ? ” 

“ Fixed.” 

“Then I'll go at once,” replied Madge Neil proudly; 
“it shallna be said that I darkened ony mon’s door or 
ate his bread against his will. As for your money,” 
she added, “keep it, Sir Cuthbert. Thanks to the 
dead, wha thought more of myservices than you do, I 
am noin want of your charity.” 

“T do not consider it charity,” observed her 
master ; “ but as a just debt due to your past fidelity.” 

“Call it what you will, I'll no touch a penny of it,” 
replied the aged domestic. “ Farewell, Sir Cuthbert 
—you were a gude mon once, before ‘the wiles of an 
artfu’ woman made you an unjust ane to him who 
ought to ha’ been like your ain son.” 

“You had better reflect upon my offer.” 

“Tt’s nae use to reflect: the sooner I am awa the 
better. A very few hours will suffice. I'll no break 
bread or moisten my lips beneath this roof again, 
But, before I leave you,” added the speaker, ‘‘ remem- 
ber that I hae said naething to dishonour you in the 
eyes of your ain people, Nae—nae, Madge kept that 
secret to hersel’.” 

“To dishonour me!” repeated the baronet, with 
surprise. 

“Ts 1t no a dishonour,’ demanded the nurse, ‘ for 
an auld mon o’ your bluid and name to ally himsel’ to 
the dochter of a fellow worse—much worse—than a 
Highland riever ?—for mony o’ them puircreaturescame _ 
at least of good kith andkin. Eh, whata stirand a 
laugh it will be for the hail kintry side, when gentle 
and simple shall hear that Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, the 
oldest baronet in the shire, disinherited his nephew, 
to marry the dochter of a convicted thief. Thank 
Heaven,” she added, “ that my leddieisdead !—though 
it’s enow to make her quit her shroud in the family 
vault. But, of course, you'll no be thinking o’ 
putting the likes o’ her, should she die, beside her?” _ 

“And how did you hear this?” inquired the — 
baronet, who felt deeply mortified—not that he feared 
Madge would breathe a syllable upon the subject— 
she held the family honour too dear for that, however 
angry she might feel. 

The nurse remained silent, 

“Tell me? ” he added. 

“Weel, Sir Cuthbert, Pll e’en be candid wi' ye. — 
It’s just nae use your speering, for I’ll no tell it. 
Sin J mun leave the auld place, I leave it in peace 
wi’ you; trusting that you may no hae cause to 
repent your unnatural conduct to my foster-son — 
Harry.” % 

So saying, she quitted the room, andlong beforethe 
return of Lady Sinclair and her guests, who were 
absent for a ride, had quitted the castle. , 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
———___—____—_——— 

Burglar: ‘‘ Where do you keep your money?” — 

Biggsby: ‘‘ Er—it’s in the pocket of my wife’s — 
dress.” oe 

Burglar (to pal): ‘Come on, Pete, let’s got 
away; we ain't goin’ to stay “ere all night lookin’ ~ 
fer a few coppers.” be 
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Tne Frencn still fight an average of four 
thousand duels a year. 


_.Mr. Guapsronz thinks that Milton was the first 
author to sell a manuscript. 


Dr. W. G. Gracr’s highest score at the Anti- 
odes has been 159, not out. This he made against 
ictoria. 


OF 500,000,000 passengers carried last year on 
American waters and from American ports only 
sixty-five lives were lost. 


On February 2, 1641, Sir Edward Jering was 
put out of the House and committed to the Tower 
for his strange, wnadvised, and sudden differing from 
himself.” 


THE PEOPLE oF RoME get their supply of water, 
which is said to be remarkably pure, from the 
Apennines through an ancient aqueduct that was 
constructed by their forefathers. 

Durine the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero, men and women were covered with tar, or 
some other combustible material, and set fire to, 
to serve as torches for the chariot-races. 


Tux latest location for a watch is in a door 
handle. There is onein a shop in Bond-street and 
another in the handle of a doctor’s brougham. 
Many West-end gentlemen have watches attached 
to their walking-stick and umbrella handles. 


MonEY IS CALLED ‘‘ STERLING” because in the 
time of Richard I. money coined in the east of 
Germany became, on account. of its purity, in 
especial request in England, and was called Haster- 
ling money, as the people of that part of Germany 
were called Hasterlings. 


A Novret ADVERTISEMENT.—The following ad- 
vortiseméent appeared recently in an American 
newspaper :—‘‘ Wanted.—A young lady as Clerk 
of the County Court of Elbert County. It will be 
necessary for her to marry the County Judge.— 
Address, County Judge, Elberton.” There were 
nearly a thoussnd applications. 

_A CORRESPONDENT of the ‘‘ World”’ at Florence 
writes that the news of the Duke of Clarence’s 
death reached that city in a curious manner. 
Quite a couple of hours before any official or Press 
intimation arrived, an individual who is concerned 
in tho straw trade, entered a club bearing a tele- 
fram from London, which ran as follows :— 
‘Order hats all black, instead of white. Court 
mourning.” 


. An Otp PLaycorrR.—During the Mozart cen- 
tenary at the Imperial Opera House at Vienna an 
old gentleman applied to the Oourt Councillor for a 
stall to witness the ‘‘ Magic I'lute,’’ the booking clerk 
having told him that the house was full. Upon 
being asked why he was 80 anxious to'se6 the 
“Magic Flute,” ho said thet he had heard it first 
performed at the Vienna Opera House, and he 
wanted to seeitagain. It was played in Vienna 
just eighty yoars ago, when the old man was eleven. 
Ho got a seat. ; 

THE Ostrich FAmMIny AT THE Zoo.—It is not 
often that the Zoological Gardons contain at one 
time representatives of all the ostrich-like birds; 
but at the present moment they are all on view; 
the big Somaliland ostrich, which has never before 
been exhibited, the Australian cassowaries and 
emu, the American rhéa, and, finally, tho com- 
Hae) ped diminutive New Zealand apteryx. Those 

irds are scattered over the grounds ; and the visitor 
has to journey to the remote regions over the road 
to see a good many of them; while the emus are 


accommodated in the well-explored tract near the 


Monkey House, 
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ONLY one man in 208 is over six feet in height. 


THE AVERAGE SIZE of an American farm is 610 
acres. 


SoME INSECTS are in a state of maturity thirty 
minutes after birth. 


A sauAD of policemen in Philadelphia now rush 
over their beats on bicycles. 


Four POUNDS OF GOLD haye been collected from 
the soot of the chimney of the Royal Mint, in 
Berlin. 


THERE are nearly 10,000 steamships in the world, 
and their aggregate burden amounts to about 
10,000,000 tons. 

THE OWL is unable to move tho eyeball, which is 
immovably fixed in tho socket by a strong, elastic 
cartilaginous case, 


THE FROG, owing to its peculiar structure, can- 
not breathe with the mouth open, and if it were 
forcibly kept open, the creature would die of 
suffocation, 


Ir has been reckoned that if the whole ocean 
should be dried up, all water passing away in 
vapour, the amount of salt remaining would be 
enough to cover 5,000,000 square miles with a layer 
one mile thick. 


THERE is a carving knife and fork in New York 
which is the largest set in the world. Tho knife is 
10} feet long and the fork 74 feet. The handles 
are made out of clephant’s tusks and are worth 
£160. Together the implements are valued at 
£300 and weigh 320 Ib. 


Burtrons! purrons!! nurrons!!!—An American 
lady, bent on being original in the selection of her 
attire, has just invested in a wonderful dress, the 
trimming of which consists of 1,800 buttons of 
various colours, shapes, and sizes. There are 100 
buttons on each sleeve, 330 on the collar, and the 
remainder are distributed all over the garment. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT is being made on 
some of the engines of the Great Hastern Railway 
Company to test the advantages of oil as fuel in 
the ordinary locomotives. Soyeral of the engines 
have been supplied with oil tanks, and the firemen 
have the option of using the oil or the coal as they 
think fit. Experience has shown that the men 
prefer the oil. It requires less stoking, and pro- 
duces a steadier body of steam. 


THE principal Receiving-house of the Royal 
Humane Society is in Hyde Park, and those 
who would wish to see the apparatus om- 
ployed in rescuing the drowning would do 
well to pay it a visit; boats, ladders, ropes 
and poles, wicker- boats, buoys, life - pre- 
serving apparatus, baths, beds, and all the 
requisite paraphernalia are there; while those who 
wish to see the Society’s men at work should go to 
the parks when the ico only just bears, and-watch 
the movements of the men when the ery of ‘‘ Man 
in!” rings through the frosty air. 


Brave Conpucr at S£A.—The chief officer of 
the Glasgow ship Pass of Leny was, according to 
mail news just received from Bonolulu, lying in the 
hospital there in a critical state, through his bravery 
in gaying the life of a fellow-creature. When the 
Pass of Leny was near Cape Horn, one of the crew, 
a lad, fell overboard into the sea. Tho mate in- 
stantly leaped into the sea and caught the drowning 
youth, He held him up until a boat was launched 
and came up, but by this time they were both in a 
very 6xhausted state. The lad soon recovered, but 
the brave mate remained prostrated, and when the 
vessel arrived at Honolulu he was carried ashore 
and taken to the hospital. His condition at the 
time the despatch was sent off was said to be very 
Serious, eg 


THE ENTIRE COAST-LINE of the globe is about 
136,000 miles. — Bt 


THERE are said to be 20,000 kinds of butterflies, 
of which two-thirds are named. ; 


Onz of the smallest coins in size is the now 
cuatroreal gold piece of Guatemala. i 


Aut the correspondence from the Vatican con- — 
cerning church matters is carried on in Latin. 


- No rewer than twenty-nine peers died during 
the past year, or at the rate of more than two a 
month. 


THE STANDARD OF HEIGHT in the French army 
has been reduced from time to time till now it is 
little over five foot. ; 


ONE-FIFrTH of the 10,000,000 families in France 
have no children. As many more haye only one 
child, and of those who haye as many as seven the 
number is only 230,000. 


WomEN PrIvILEGeD To yoTE.—There are but 
three places in the world where women possess the 
privileges of voting which are accorded to men, 
and they are Iceland, Pitcairn Islands, and the» 
Islo of Man. 


THE EARLIEST AMERICAN COINAGE that can be 
called American was ordered by the Virginia Com~ 
pany, and wag minted in the Bermudas in 1612. 
But then, and for long afterwards, the standard 
currency of Virginia was tobacco. 


THE sTocK OF BANK oF ENGLAND NOTES which 
aro paid in five years fill 13,400 boxes, which if 
placed side by side, would reach over two miles. If 
the notes themscelyes were placed in a pile the 
would reach toa height of five miles. They weig 
ninety tons and represent 1,750 millions sterling. 

THEFTS FROM LONDON PitLAR-BoxES.—During 
the last few weeks several very clever thefts from 
post-boxes haye been perpetrated in the City. It 
seoms that a bag which stops all the letters is in- 
serted in the box, being withdrawn with the ‘‘spoil” 
as soon as the coast is clear. 

Watnut-woop.—Tho following preparation will 
remove the stains caused by hot dishes: Alkanet _ 
root, 1 part; shellac varnish, 4 parts; linseed oil, 
16 parts; spirits of turpentine, 2 parts; wax, 2 parts; 
mix, and let them stand for a week. Apply briskly 
with a soft cloth. If tho effectis not produced by the 
first application, it must be repeated day after day 


until a successful result is obtained. 


AN INGENIOUS WAY OF SMUGGLING OPIUM has 
been discovered by the customs officers in Puget 
Sound, and has evidently been going on for years. _ 
A log was sawed lengthwise, and hollowed. The 
halves were then fastened together with wooden 
pins, and the whole filled with contraband opium. 
Few officers would suspect an innocent-looking log _ 
of containing two or three thousand dollars’ worth 
of opium. 


A CurRtous GOVERNMENT DECREE.—Parents 
cannot name their children just what they please in 
Germany. By Imperial order Government function- 
aties are forbidden henceforth to register any infant 
in a Christian name bearing the oe egy relation to 
politics. Socialists are very fond of calling their 
children Robespierre, Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht, 
and the like, but Emperor William objects to the 
practice. So the child’s name must be chosen from 
the Bible, the Calendar of Saints, or from the roll of 
princes and national heroes. eee a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Hditor of SPARH MOMENTS, who — 

vill forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
F dressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from th 
ast page but one, : 
PA ser ye sel 
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Moments twith the Labsvers.| 


We have made arrangements witha City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon SOMA TAT Y, each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 
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G. B.—If your man was driving the cart and 
knocked downalamp-post your liability depends upon 
whether the damage was caused by an unavoidable 
accident or whether it arose from carelessness. If 
the former be proved you are not liable, and if the 
latter you are. The facts you give us are in- 
sufficient to enable us to say whether the accident 
arose from an unavoidable cause or not. 


H. J. G.—When a mother dies without having 
made a will, leaving children, but no hushand, all 
her property (except freehold) will be distributed 
equally amongst her children. Ifthe mother simply 
deposits a policy of assurance on her life with her 
daughter that is insufficient to entitle the daughter 
to the proceeds. Nothing short of a declaration of 
trust by the mother in favour of the daughter or 
an assignment to the latter would be effectual, 
unless the policy were deposited as security for 
money lent. 


H. HE. J.—If a party to an agreement cannot 
sign his name, it is quite sufficient for him to affix 


a cross, in the presence of a witness, the said witness” 


writing over the cross ‘‘the mark of A. B.,” what- 
- ever the name of the man or woman may be. The 
following statement should be written at the end 
of the agreement, and signed by the witness, 
namely: ‘‘Signed (by making his mark) by the 
said A. B., in the presence of —” 


ARTHUR S.—The earnings of a married woman 
belong to her husband in the event of her dying 
intestate; so that, in the circumstances mentioned, 
the same would have to be accounted for to the 
trustee in bankruptcy for the benefit of the hus- 
band’s creditors. 


-CopyRIGHT subsists in a book for the period of 
the life of the author, and seven years after his 
death, or for forty-two years, whichever is the 
longer. Before proceedings are commenced for an 
infringe ent, t2e copyright should be registered at 
Staaoners Hall, H.C. 


J. R. D.—We gather from the facts you haye 
submitted to us that you wish to know whether 
any further duty has to be paid under the circum- 
stances on the leasehold property. After payment of 

robate duty no further duty is payable. Lease- 
hold property is, and therefore comes under the 
class of personal property, and should be included 
in the affidavit for inland revenue. 


Sprox.—If your wife bought the furniture out 
of earnings since the year 1870 it belongs to her, 
and your creditors could not touch it, provided she 
can prove she did so buy it. 


Lxrx.—A mere promise to do something is not 
binding unless there is a consideration for the 
promise. Thus a promise to subscribe to a 
charitable institution cannot be sued upon, but if 
in consideration of a creditor staying proceedings 
against you you promise to make a payment, in 
this case the promise is binding, because your 
creditor undertakes to stay proceedings, and it was 
on the faith of your promise that he consented to 
the stay. 


TRAVELLER.—In determining whether you, asa 
commercial traveller, are liable to your employers 
for the acts of which they complain, regard must 
be had to (a) whether there is any custom in the 
trade, and (2) what the custom (if any) is. 
Ordinarily speaking a custom in a particular trade 
_ regulates the position of the periee in that trade, 
and if the question be ultimately litigated, evidence 
_ of the existence of a custom and the nature thereof 
must be adduced. = 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
BOIL IT DOWN! 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, grave or gay, 
Condense as much.as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way ; 
And, whether you write on rural things, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just a word of friendly adyice— 
Boil it down. 


For, if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of faae would a 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend— 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the Press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let it be crisp and dry ; 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then— 
q Boil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 

So, gather your wits in the smallest space 
If you’d win the author’s crown, 

And every time you write, my friend— 

Boil it down. 


Ss ae 


PLENTY OF ROOM. 


Many years ago, before the time of railways, the 
Oxford coach was full of undergraduates returning 
to their respective colleges. The day was cold, wet, 
and miserable, when a well-appointed carriage 
drove up to the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly. 

‘*Have you room for one inside to Oxford ?” 
asked as pretty a girl as one would wish to see on 
@ summer day. 

‘* What a beauty!” exclaimed one. 

‘* Quite lovely ! ” said another. 

“ Perfect!” lisped a third. 

‘* Quite full, miss,” replied the coachman, 
‘inside and out.’ 

“‘Surely you could make room for one,’’ perse- 
vered the fair one. 

‘*Quite impossible, miss, without thegentlemen’s 
consent.” 

‘‘fots of room,” cried the insiders. ‘‘We 
are not yery large ; we can manage one more.” 

“Tf the young gentlemen consent,’ said the 
driver, who was one of the best-tempered fellows 
on earth, and as honest as Aristides, ‘‘I have no 
objection.” 

‘“We agree,” said the insiders. 

‘* All right,” responded the driver. 

The fare was paid, and the guard proceeded to 
open the door and let down the steps. 

‘* Now, miss, if you please,” said he, ‘‘ we are 
behind our time.” 

**Come along, grandfather,” cried the damsel, 
addressing a most respectable -looking, portly, 
elderly gentleman ; ‘‘the money is paid—get in, 
and be sure to thank the gentlemen;” at the same 
time suiting the action to the word, and, with a 
wicked smile, assisting her respected grandfather 
into the coach. 

“There's some mistake; you'll squeeze us to 
death !” cried the astonished undergraduates. 

But at that moment ‘‘ All right,” ‘‘ Sit fast,” was 
heard, and away rattled the coach at its best pace, 
drowning the voices of the crest fallen Oxonians, 
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Rasper: ‘‘ This talk about Dryenforth and his 
tainmaking machines makes me tired. I have a 
scheme that knocks it all hollow.” 

Sawyer: ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

- Rasper : ‘‘I just leaye my umbrella at home. 
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NATIONAL POLITENESS. 


In conversation with Lord Normanby, a French 
lady once made the oft-repeated assertion that her 
countrymen were the politest people in Europe, 
and capped all her arguments by saying, ‘‘ You 
admit it yourselves.” 

‘“Hxactly,” was his lordship’s prompt. reply, 
with a diplomatic bow, ‘‘ that is owr politeness.” 


TEIN BGR eee ere 


A READY REPARTEE. 


When Lord Chesterfield was in administration he 
proposed a person to George II. as proper to fill a 
place of great trust, but which the King himself 
was determined should be filled by another. The 
Council, however, resolved not to indulge the King, 
for fear of a dangerous precedent. 

It was Lord Chesterfield’s business to present the 

ant of office for the King’s signature. Not to 
Incense his Majesty by asking him abruptly, he, 
with accents of great humility, begged to know with 
whose name his Majesty would be pleased to haye 
the blanks fiiled up. 

‘‘ With the deyil’s,” replied the King, in a rage. 

‘‘And shall the instrument,” said the earl, 
coolly, ‘‘run as usual—our trusted, well-beloyed 
cousin and councillor?” a repartee at which the 
King laughed heartily, and with good humour 
signed the grant. 

an ERS 


The Hostess: ‘‘Let me introduce you to Mr. 
Rimer, the famous poet, Mr. Dossit. You must 
be acquainted with his beautiful poems.” 

Mr. Dossit (retired) : ‘‘ Oh, yes; ’'ve wrapped up 
tons of butter in ’em! ” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


Ths rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for thts column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.0. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

STAMPS.—Wonderful! How is it Done? 30 varieties 
incluing Cuba, Roumania Turkey, Spain (obsolete), Japan 
Orange Free State, Venezuela, Natal, Victoria, Cape Colony, 
Trinidad, Egypt, Monaco, Porto Rico, Argentine, and New South 
Wales. post free 7d,—'., 1, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, Lon- 
don, W.—Send for cheap approval sheet. 

Colonials,—25 varieties, free, 7d.; including §. Australia 
Jamaica, Oeylon, Queensland, &c., &c. <A bargain—aA. P., 
Exchange Department, SPARE MOMENTS Fetter lane. 

To Bank Clerks and Others.—Advertiser wishes to purchase 
some used foreign or Colonial postcards for his collection; good 
price paid.—Send full particulars to Collector, Exchange Depart- 
ment, SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.0. 

Splendid Value.—1.000 well-assorted Foreign Stamps, 1s. 1d:, 
post free.—H, Jones, 9, Oranbury-avenue, Southampton, 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash.—Address “F. J. 8,” Exchange Department, SPAR 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. (4) 

Stamps.—Sheets on approval; good discount given.—Mrs. 
Rondel, Florist, Jersey. References, 

MISCELLANEOUS .—Lovers of fretwork should write 
for 25 full-size patterns, sixpence,—Oarter, 4, Princes-street, 
Devonport. 

Wanted, subscribers for ‘Young Journalist.’ Prizes, 
men, 1$d.—125, Hospital-street, Glasgow. 

Your name or monogram mounted on brass. Ebony handle. 
Box. Pad. Distributor, and any colourink. Post free, 1s, 6d4.— 
F, Martin, jun., 182, Commercial-road, Landport, Hants, 

FOR SALE.—Full-size violin, splendid tone; also good 
bow ; plated mute, resin, music book, chin-rest, tuning-fork, and 
excellent lock-up case. Will sell the lot for 15s. 6d., carriage 
paid.— Addres3, A. Thomas, 20, Long Wyre-street, Colchester. 

For sale, a policoman hand-camera, New. 63, post free.—H. 
Wood, 24. Angel-road, Edmonton. 

Sacrifice Bedroom Furniture (eight articles), lot, 33s. Grand- 
father’s oak chiming clock, perfect, 30s, Harness’ (Lady’s) Belt, 30 
bound books, 18s. Canary (incessant songster) and cage, 9s. 
Lamps. Racoon Boa (new), 2s. 64. Collection stamps (3,000), 
30s, Piano, &c.—W., 367, Victoria Park-road, London, 

Bargain —Splendid full-size violin for sale. Beautiful clear- 
ringing tone, perfect preservation. Also fully baize-lined case 
and excellent silver-mounted bow, and about 203: worth of un- 
soiled music. Immediate purchaser shall have whole lot for 


Speci- 


15s. 6d. Violin alone worth double Write Mrs. Grabam, Oollege- — 


buildings, Ipswich. 
Watches.—Genuine reliable watch for sale, beautifully niekel- 
lated, with jewelled movement, erystal glass, and enamelled 
ial. Ordinary size. Well and strongly made, Quite new. Price 
only 6s. 6d.—Address, B., Exchange Department, SPARE Mo- 
MENTS, Fetter-lane, London, 


RECIPES.—Incxpensiye recipe for white hands and 


beautiful complexion, universally adopted by aristocracy, and 
especially beneficial for delicate skin of ladies. Remit shilling 
order,— Victor Mackenzie, 68, Stanfield-road, Liverpool. i 

Yorkshire Relish, genuine ; receipt, seyen stamps.—Albert 
Ohbureb, Derby~street, Bolton, cashire, 


Boils.—Simple Heclpe, positive remedy; nominal cost, 


Bix 
stamps,—H., 143, Oambridge-road, Mile-end, London, te 
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— PAoments with ve Critor 
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: - Bowoorpoy (Perth).—We are sorry that we 
cannot oblige you by explaining the manners of 
2 thé éarthworm, because, from our own experience 

in our own back garden, we don’t believe they 
have any. Nor can we instruct you ‘‘how to 
collect them in our paper,”’ as we have neyer been 
guilty of so misusing our journal. We should 
advise you to use small boxes to collect them in, 
though you, of courss, would bo porfectly within 
your right if you chose to collect ‘‘ them in our 
paper.” In the latter case you had better first kill 
the worms, or you may find on one of these fine 
mornings that your worms haye gone on a Stanley 
exploring expedition. 


ie 
8. M.R.—The words ‘legal representative’’ 

which occur in tho insurance notice mean the 
person whom the directors of the Hmployers’ 
Insurance Company of Great Britain shall decide 
} to be the next-of-kin of the deceased. Notice of 
| claim must be given within twenty-ono days after 


the accident. See notice. 


W. B.—There is no doubt in what you, say that 
the evil that men do lives after them. Why, even 
in the case of an amateur cornet player, when he 
dies the fatal instrument surviyes. 

* 


* 

JAMES Hi. Horner (Hudderstield).—Tho fact of 
your haying won the priza one week does not debar 
you from again competing. If your compotition 
was the best six weeks running, you would 
receive th, guinea each week, the competition 
being decided solely on the merits of the story. 

* * 


* 

J. J. (Bermondsey).—According to the census 
returns the number of persons in each family in 
England, taking the average, is a small fraction over 
five. In some families the husband is the small 
fraction. 


+e 


~ * 

Box.—Thoe London Satvage Corps was established 
in 1866, when the London Fire Engine Hstablish- 
ment was transferred to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (now the Oounty Council) by the Fire 
Insurance Companies and reformed as the Metro- 
_. politan Fire Brigade. The Salvage Corps was 
- established by, and has since been maintained at the 
_ expense of, tho Fire Insurance Companies, who bear 
: the cost rateably. Mr. H. Brace Hall is the chief 
Officer of the corps, the remainder consisting of 
5 5 superintendents, 10 foremen, 18 first, 20 second, 
. 40 third-class men, and 7 coachmen. Tho number 
of fires attended by tho Salvage Corps is about 
- 20,000 annually. 


* * 


J. H. S., Ann OTHERS —Wo allowed what we 
_ thought would be ample time (ten days from the 
day of publication of the issue announcing. the 

' competition) for would-be competitors to order and 
obtain from their newsagents the necessary copies 
of No. 161 to enable them to compete for the £10 
note. It séems, howeyer, fiom what you tell tis 
that, though your newsagent duly ordered the 
copies from his wholesale man, the latter failed to 
get the copies to time, consequently you were 
unable to send in your count. The delay in the 
procuring of the numbers was caused through no 
fault of ours, as we nad printed sufficient 
extra copies to meet all demands which were 
_ likely toarise. Your own agent should have, im- 
- pressed upon his wholesale man ‘the necessity for 
his obtaining the copies quickly, as the latter had 
only in turn to order from his London agent to 
have immediately received the necessary supply. 
Should we decide to haye another competition of a 
similar kind, we will try and allow moretime for 
competitors to obtain their copies. We had three 
_ Yeasons for insisting upon the purchasing of the 
“six copies. The first was that in selecting the 

number containing ‘he opening chapters of 
‘** Minnigrey ” and tho grand coloured. plate, 

- We anticipated , that the distribution of, the 
a opie would obiein us a few new. readers} 
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second, thet the demand for that particular 
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long before a youth’s education is finished. His — 
thoughts should often be directed to his futuro — 
career, and there should be but a ‘short pause 
between his acquiring knowledge and practically 
applying it. Another cause of that lamentable — 
state of things, young people out of employment, i 
is their own ‘‘ truant disposition.” Their parents — 
give them one trade, they fancy they would succeed 
better in another, and it often ends in their haying 
no employment at all. Other young people are 
too particular; they remain idle, because they 
cannot procure a situation exactly suited to their 
wishes. They would act much more wisely in 
taking any honest employment within their means, 
rather than remain a burden on their friends, and 
run the risk of acquiring those fatal habits—the 
habits of idleness. 


number would have the effect of slightly increasing 
the newsagents’ profits without incurring any risk 
on their part; and the third reason, that the 
agents, finding there was an increased demand for 
SPaRE Moments, would keep a sufficient quantity in 
stock in fature to mest the requirements of the pub- 
lic. Itmay be, however, that the delay was caused 
through your not obtaining your ordinary copy 
until late in the week. If this should happen to 
have been the casa with some readers, we can 
only say that, as SPARE MoMENTs is published 
all over tho kingdom on Monday, it is their 
own fault if they do not get it on that day, or at the 
latest by Tuesday. If an agent will not get a cus- 
tomer his copy by the latter day, inquiries should 
be made at Messrs. Smith’s nearest bookstall, where 
the paper is always on sale on Monday. 


* 


_ Ventce.—London’s great tower is to be 16 feet 
higher than the Hiffel Tower of Paris, or about 
1,200 feet in all. It will be erected on the 
Wembley Park estate, situate between Willesden 
and Harrow. 


R. L. sends us the following notice, which, he 
says, is posted up in the ladies’ cabins of many of 
the ferry-boats of America. ‘‘ The seats in this cabin 
are for ladies. Gentlemen will please not occupy 
them till the ladies are seated.” ‘‘R, Li.” asks if 
the notice is correctly worded. Of course it is not; 
the proper position is reversed. Next please. 

= 


* * 


3 F * , 
HAMMERSMITH.—Wo are among the last to 
advise you to endeavour to flatter a wife, who is 
habitually spiteful, into an amiable mood. But be 
not unjust. A wife, in her domestic ayocations, 
has as many trials as, sometimes more than, her 
husband in his business, trade; or profession. Be 
kind and considerate, and, if the partner of your lifé 
ig occasionally ruffled by circumstances, tty to 
soothe and console her. But if a wife onde 
acjyuires the habit of making her husband the butt 
of her peevishness, and of her affronting and spite- 
ful remarks, she is not likely to reform without 
decisive measures on his part. When a man does 
his duty in supporting his family, he should return 

to smiles, and love, and happiness. ¥ 

* * ‘ 


W. M. R.—Your advertisement will have 
appeared by the time this is published. Notices 
for the exchange column must reach us at least 
eleyen days prior to the publication of the number 
in which it is desired the advertisement shall 
appear. 

ie 

Port-TastER.—Call any evening before nine. 
You will find the fighting-man in the basement. 
Inquire in the shop as you pass through, and leave 
all your valuables with the publisher. 


* 

W. B. writes:—‘‘I have given away the six 
plate numbers to my friends; two of them did not 
know there wassuch a paper. Iam sure whoever 
reads the first chapter of ‘Minnigrey’ will take in 
Spare Moments until it is finished, for I never 
read a better tale in my life. I haye got four out 
of the six persons to take SPARE MoMENTs in every 
week, and I have to obtain it for them when I got 
mine; so, I think, I have dono very well.’”—— 
That you have “ W. B.,” and we wish all our other 
readers would do ditto. Just fancy, every reader 
gotting us four new ones! Why, it would mean 
increasing our circulation by four hundred per cént., 
and would enable us to give thirty-two pages every 
week instead of the present twenty-four. Now, 
readers, see what you can do towards bringing about 
this result. 


Harry suggosts that the bassinette should be 
renamed the cry-cycle. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that Harry is a family man. 

* * 


* 

New Ruxcuiar (Newport).—The essence of 
politeness consists in consulting the comfort and - 
convenience of others, and a polite man will not 
forget this rulo wherever ho may find himiself. 
Particular directions respsctins .:* various ob- 
servances in our various places of wor 8 BY 
no means required, nor would they be likely to g.yo 


general satisfaction. 
* * 


* . 
_ H.S. H, writes that he ‘‘ would be glad of any 
information concerning Oetewayo, the Zulu 
monarch.” ‘H. 8. H.”’ is evidently a man after our 
own heart—one of those beings seldom met with— 
a correspondent easily satisfied. Cetewayo is dead. 
We hope ‘‘ H.8. H.” will be satisfied with this in- 


formation. . 


* * 


= A READER IN CAtRO writes informing us that he 
recently met an Arab who was with Genoral 
Gordon at Khartoum. The Arab was wearing a 
medal, which he said the General gaye him in 
recognition of his faithful services. Many of the 
party of which our correspondent was a member 
offered to purchase this memento of the General, 
but the Arab positively Seclined to part with it. 


HB. (Glasgow).—We can post you the seven 
numbers containing the articles entitled ‘‘ Curious 
Scotch Customs,” on receipt of tenpencs in stamps. 

* . 


Oan now be forwarded post free to any 4 


N. W.—OEf course a young man is made better part of the World on the following terms: 
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sarily be his own sister. Another man’s sister will M MONEE sso se one a 6d. 
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Tpter (Manchester) AnD OTHERS.—How to pro-¢ The postage on: eae poopy. having been 
cure situations is one of the subjects on which we Premiteie tedden! of 4 
All letters and_ remittances to be sent 


are most frequently consulted. There is no doubt 
itis a very important question; but it is some- 
times put by those who, from thoir ages and 
acquirements, should be not only in situations, but 
in the receipt of a sufficient income to maintain 
themselves. For the benefit of a numerous class 
of our readers, we must take into consideration the 
redson why 80 many clever young people are 
without employment. In tho ‘first placo, it 
seems to us that parents are apt to be dilatory 
in fixing on a trade, business, or profession for mnie 
their sons, This important point should bo settled! great, f i: 


ow 


tothe offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 
and 13, Fetter-lane, lect-street, London. . 
Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and 
Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Rueben? aor mie ai ree and (o., oe 
ombay, etc. . Hor the Cape .o ie: gt 
Hope -—G, A. Riches, Daten tere 
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__SPARE MOMENTS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SUPPER. 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


_ It was one of the rules of a certain educational 
establishment to bia we are about to refer that 
all wine parties and conyivial gatherings in the 
students’ private rooms were strictly prohibited. 
These festivities were, nevertheless, held, and had 
become both very frequent and very merry, when 
a little mistake was made which brought them 
under the notice of the authorities and effectually 
put an end to them. i 

- On a certain evening after supper-time a party 
was to bo given by one of the students to celobrate 
his birthday. vo seg igs 0 
. Half a dozen or go of his closest friends were 
inyited, and everything was arranged for a right 
merry gathering. There was only one slight draw- 
back—the entertainer’s room was on the same 
corridor as that of the Master of the College, and 
the tramping of many feet past his door at an un- 
usual hour might arouse suspicions. 

A plan was hit upon to get over this difficulty. 
ne half of the party were to earry the others on 
heir backs along the corridor till they were well 
beyond the reach of the doctor’s ears. 

At 10 o'clock, when the gas was turned ont as 
usual, and the whole building in pitchy darkness, 
the company of revellers picked their way 
cautiously to the top of the corridor, where they 
were to mount backs before starting on tho most 
baky part of the business. 


e 


As ill-luck would have it, the doctor happened 
to be out of his room, and was returning just as 
they were fumbling about for one another in 
the dark. He stood amongst them for a few 
minutes trying to mako out who they-were and 
what they were at. i 

But before he could satisfy himself he was seized 
suddenly by the legs, and witha ‘‘Jump up, old 
fellow, look sharp!” was hoisted on to the back of 
one of the party. He made a few gentle efforts to 
release himself; but, finding that he was too firmly 
held, he thought it better to submit quietly, and 
let events develop, As he was borne by his own 
door, his bearer whispered, confidently : 

“* Wouldn’t it be a go if old —— were to come 
out all of a sudden and catch us?” 

He made no answer to this observation, though 
it threw just a faint glimmer of light upon affairs. 
He had not long to wait before a good, broad light 
was thrown upon them. Just as the party were 
gathering round the table, eying the bottles, and 
firing off a few preliminary jocularities, in marched 
our young gentleman with his august burden. 

It was an awful apparition. Speechless with 
astonishment, and yet almost on tho point of 
bursting out into a fit of laughter at the strange 
position of the doctor, they simply stood and looked 
at him. His eyes, however, seemed to bo fixed in 
blank amazement on tho table and its contents. 

One individual only was still ignorant of any 
mishap—the doctor’s bearer. Out of sheer light- 
ness of heart he elung tightly to his burden, made 
one or two turns round. and round with him, 
skipped up aslightly as if he didn’t feel his weight 


at all, and wound up by dropping his doctorship 
with a bump against the wall. His sportiveness, 
howeyer, vanished immediately when he turned 
round, and, for the first time, learnt the gravity of 
his mistake. 

It need hardly be said that the little party didn’t 
come off, nor did any parties afterwards. The 
young gentleman who had the honour of bearing 
the weighty dignity of the master on his back 
never cared to hear the story told, much less 
to tellit. His sense of the ludicrous seemed to 
have left him after that night's little escapade; he 
could see nothing very funny about it, and some of 
his fellow-students used to say ‘‘heneyer smiled 
again.” 

wo tf 


Mr. Hogan (after hammering on the door for fiye 
minutes): ‘‘ Is it dead or alive yeare?” 

Mr. Grogan (within): ‘‘Nayther, I’m shlapin.” 

——10:—- 

Wiggle: ‘‘ How long did you know your wife 
before you married her, Satupon ?”’ 

Satupon (mournfully): “I didn’t know her at 
all till I married her.” 

——10:—— 

‘‘ Wise men hesitate; only fools are certain,” re- 
marked a man to his wife a few evenings ago when 
she was arguing a point with him. 

‘**T don’t know about that,” she said testily. 

“Well, I am ,certain of it,’ he replied. so 
emphatically that shelaughed inhis face; and he has 
been wondering ever since what she thought was so 
funny about it. 


JUNO CYCLES. 


THE VERY BEST, 


WRITE 


Juno Dia- 
mond Sy 
balls all 

arts, £10 10s. 

10: per cent, 
cash discount 
or lis. 6d, 
‘monthly). 
Upwards of 
fifty distinct 
types. Juno 


KEATINGS 


THE BEST | 
COUGH CURE. 


‘Sold everywhere tr 
_-Tins, 1/14 each} 


ence, 


Moments, 


VARICOSE VEINS 


THEIR GAUSE, TREATMENT, & CURE. 

By a Practitioner.of 20 years’ experi- 
Just published, price 6d. From 
C, F. BrownLow, 124, Huskisson-street, 
Falkner-square, Liverpool. Name SPARE 


THE NEW FANOY WOOLS FOR 
SHAWLS, WRAPS, &e. 


SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 


*, Folding Tri- 
eycle passes28 
in. doorway, 
Machines 
bought, sold, 


JUNO CUSHION SAFETY, £10 10s. 
ante is. 6d. Monthly, ee 
JUNO PNEUMATIC, £12 12s, ie 

x exchanged 
21s. Monthly. and riding 


taught. Second-hand (list post free) Machines in im~- 
mense variety, Any Machine supplied for 12 equal monthly 
ayments. Repairs, cheapest and best work, Estimates 
ee, Lists 1892 now ready, post free. 
Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding School, 
METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ COMPANY, LD., 
. ooeeeeeeZ5,-Bishopsgate..Without, London, 2 


I GIFT OF A SUIT TO § 
MEASURE 


NAVY BLUM SERGE SUIT to fit gentleman for 25s., § 


M give AiSSOLUIELY FREER with every suit a pair of § 
gent’s fashionable trousers worth 12s. 6d, beautiful 
§ fabics. Factory employs over 3,000 hands, Sample 
Serge Trousers to measure 63. 6d., usual price 16s. 61., § 
this will give an idea what the Suits are like. Send 
3 « stamp for patterns of thisserge, ulso Black Diagonals 
for Coats and Vests, we send A. B. C. easy self- 
measurement forms; also several printed sheeis of 
Testimonials from the London Press snd General ff 
H Public. Name vaper, and mention sample test prices. 
Noagents. Only address SMYTH AND COMPANY, 
H WHOLESALE TAILORS, MAIDSTONE. (Bankers: 

London and County.) Wire or write for patterns. 


12ist Thousand. Post Free, Six Stamps. 


BLUSHING. 


MARK | TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 1! THE 
MEDICAL FACULTY ASTONISHED |! 1 


BLUSHING: !ts CAUSH, SHLF-TREATMENT, AND 
A RAPID, PERMANENT, AND I[NEXPHNSIV CURR, 
VARNHAGEN’S SYSTEM explained, By a Qualified 
Specialist, : 


A. B. SMITH, 
131, HIGH PARK STREET, LIVERPOOL. _ | 
A LT EL EE A SRE SE 


THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED PEARLY PILLS, 
PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED, 

If you desite to be cured or greatly relieved of your 
Nervous and Debilitating Diseases as set forth in the 
following list, take the only certain and safe remedy, 
“Combined Electricity,” as now obtained by a new 
rocess. Neuralgia. Ansemia, Heart Complications, 


Epilepsy, Palpitation, Chronic Tooth Ache, St. Vitus’ f 


Dance, Indigestion, Paralysis, Female Irregularities, 
Sciatica, Chronic "Rheumatism, -&o,, &o, Nothing 
approaches it, in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28, 3d., and 4s. Send 


P.O, or stammps to 
THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED PILL COMPANY, 


37,, ABBOTT ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


tat at 
MALE DESTROYED, 
N red self and hundreds of others, Please 
Vota oebeioniags OL your case, and.I will send free a full 
letter of description and advice, with copies or testi- 
Re teety oa Address eeatanne 
) off or out.—. ‘on fidence. 
no, pean i 190: Oonmy. Lorrace-stiect, London, 8.2, 
my | Send for Toilet Hints,” post free tro stamps, 


a eee, Vp oe 


Cannot be expected, but we willmakea HIGH CLASS §j 
(USUAL PRICE 60s.) asa test of asample trial, also @ # 


LOZENGES 


BRASS 


Metal Tokens, 
Stencil Plates, 
Name Punches, €c, 
TUCKER & CO.,, Esher-st., 
Kennington, 8.5. 


500 TRADE UNION CHECKS, 
including Die, 365 


CHECKS = 


HAVE YOU A CATALOGU 


ghar TISMREADY (ig. Pate SHAK ES PEAR Blt 


BUY YOUR WATCHES AND JEWELLERY DIRECT, 

Silver Watehes trom 123,; Gold, 25s. ; Silver Brovuches, 
H10d.; Marri 8d. ; , Is, 3d.; Necklets, 3s. ; 
Pencils, Is, rf Pins, 6c xold Dress Rings, 3s, 6d. ; 
Lockets, 3s, 6d. ; Bar: 9d. Genuine gold and 


silver guarantesd. Grani New Catalogue, 1,200 En- 

fgrayings, of high-class Watches and Jewellery, POST 

{i REL on application, Se: one before purchasing. 
V. MEEKS & \O.. 100, Spe treet, Birmingham, 


ce NEW HARRISOW WIrT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTE 


KNITS Stockings, ribbed or 


plain, GLOVES and 


zy CLOTHING in WOOL, SILK. 
es or COTTON. INSTRUCTIONS 
=: FREE, List 2d. per post. 

sa TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS. 


" The only WINNER in the WORLD of 4 
GOLD MEDALS and 22 other Honours. 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO, 
Works: 48, Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 


HEALTH & BEAUTY. 


Their Arts, Aids, and Secrets, 


{A BETTER COMPLEXION, FULLER 
_BUST, TALLER STATURE, &c., &e., 
Absolutely guaranteed. Send 7 stamps 
to MRs. WILBY, Staincliffe, Dewsbury. 


TO THE MARRIED 


AND 
THOSE INTENDING TO MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, . 


| READ, CAREFULLY my New..Book. which. treate 
Eve) y Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families 
morally, as commended by an eminent London physician. 

Send at once postal order for ls., and ld. stamp, with 
finme and ng FM the Author, Mr. W, J. 


Douse, Leot 2) ae ej! ek ot 
Xn “wait oe cee valuable and moral 


’ 
MP, tes USt ab 
intone.” Name this paper, please, 


tes § 


LABEL 3. | 


iYOUR MANNERS MAY BE 


OCCUPATION 


By which an INCREASE of INCOME can be REALISED 
by all possessing a slight knowledge of painting ; exceei- 
ingly remunerative ; home work; stamped envelope for 
details —GRAPH CO.,131, Northcote-road, Selhurst, S.E, 


A WOMANS SORROW 


Als often caused by losing her purse. Protect 
yourself against loss of any kind by sending, 
i before it is too late, 7 stamps and length of purse 
for a Lady’s ‘‘ Adjustable’? Guard 
| Patented), post free from the PURSE GUARD 
CQ., Dartford, Kent. 


ROGERS’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destrovs ail NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
invmediately allays the Irritation. 

Perfectly Harmless. 
s Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- 
ney, 2. Bottles, 7d. and is. Of 
ali Chemisis and Perfumers. 
Special. Bottles, free from obser- 
nation. vost free, 15 Stamns. 


YOUR FORTUNE, 

Social Etiquette Guide, How to Dance, Dress, 
Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. Also 
Everybody’s Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book, True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history. 8 stamps. Please mention 


this paper. 
T. W. HARRISON, 
25, HOLYWELL-STREHT, LONDON, W.C. 


<MITH’S TASTELESS DOANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 


f box (by post tor 15 or 33 stamps), are a proved substitute 


for calomel. Are suited for either sex,and may be takenat 
any time. ‘They clear the liver, stomach, head; and 
kidneys, free. the skin of huwmoura, purify ihe blood, re- 
gulate the bowels with comfort and safety, after excess in 
eating or drinking, and are most valwable at change of life. 
Made only by Mr. Smith, M.P\S., 280, Walworth-road, 
London, Proprietor of Fowler’s Celebrated Corn, Bunion, 
and Chilblain Plaster, ls. 1d; per box (by post 15 stamps} ; 
known cure, however bad the case, Sold or procured by 
all Chemists. Agents at 489, Uxford-street, and 7, Poultry, 
E.C, ; and 95, Varringdon-street, E.C., Depot for Smith's 


t Pile Powders. 


un, TOBAQCONISTS COOMMBNG 

G. Jewollers, Stationers, 

we Tild.Guide (229 pages, 8d. 
“How 


tAreing C9155, 


’ fn a 
3s. Od. & 4s. 6d. 1b. Post Free. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY 60,,’ 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


Articles of Sheffield Cutlery end Plate for 
THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, 
very article of guaranteed quality 
and Sheffield Manufacture. Send for 
descriptive - list, post free—Thomas 
Wilson and Co., Cutlery Manufac- 
turers, Moorhead Works, Sheffield: 


H Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jury to skin, GR NO CHARGE MADH, 


Inquiries (con- 
fidential) solicited. Particulars and testimonials from 
hospital nurses and others free.—Address, Mrs, J, GOULD, 
129, New Kent-road, London, 8.E, w 


) 
JOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL PILLS, 
FOR FEMALES, quickly correct all irregularities, 
remove all obstructions, and relieve the distressing 
symptoms £0 prevalent with the sex. Boxes,I1s. 14d. and 
2s, 9d., of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt af 15 
or 34 stamps by the Maker, E. T. TOWLE. Chemist 
eas eware of Imitations Injurious and 

“orthless. 


MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 

on the smoothest face, are produced by using 
HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—failure impossibie. Lhe only 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from 
observation onreceipt of Is. Madame I. DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 188, Graham-read, London, 
N.E. Large bottles, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


TQ MAKE 


for particulars to 
WALLER AND CO., 
4. PLAYHOUSE YARD 


QUEEN VIGTORIA ST., LONDON, MV 0 \ E Y 


FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


BRODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIRDYE 
(REGISTERED) ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 3...Light Brown 


Golden Brown or’ 
ty 44 Golde 
No.4 Aubarn 


No. 5 Pure Golden \ 


in spare time, send 


Harmless, Perfect, 
manent and Odourless. 


, € ) 
Clear, no Sediment, LS 


9/6,.3/6, 8/- &10/6 (sneRETLY PACKED.) 
BRODIE, 41 Museum Street, London, 
ONO TRIDD, ALWAYS USSD. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
BEECHAMS PILLS BEECHAMS PILLS 
BEECHAMS PILLS BEECHAMS PILLS | 
BEECHAM PILLS Hecdbars's Pls tox caenbring agaiiertiots Or tecopalat i BEECHAM'S PILLS 


| WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
BEE GH A W'S PILLS System. If taken according to the Directions given with each box, BEECHA WS PILLS 
they will soon restore Females of all ages to sound and robust health. \ 
This has been proved by Thousands who have tried them and found 
the benefits which are ensured by their use. . 
For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all Disorders of 
BEECHAM'S PILLS BEECHAMS PILLS 
BEECHAMS PILLS 3 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is, Beecham’s Pills have the Largest 
Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 


the Liver, they act like “ Magic,” and a few doses will be found to 
work wonders upon the most important organs of the human 
machine. They strengthen the whole Muscular System, restore the 
PREPARED BY THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, and sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in 
Boxes, 93d., 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d. Full directions given with each Box, 


long-lost Complexion, bring back the keen edge of Appetite, and 
] Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, 
perfumes the breath, removes tartar, and prevents decay. It is composed 
of the best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, 
preventing all deleterious deposits upon the teeth (which cause them to 


arouse into action, with the Rosebud of Health, the ‘whole physical 
eneryy of the human frame. These are Facts testified continually 

decay and become loose), and the CURE of spongy or unhealthy gums, 
and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


Are universally admitted to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 
for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddin>ss, Fulness and Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, 
Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches 
on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and 
Trembling Sensations, &c, The first dose will rive relief in Twenty 
Minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in countless cases, 
Every Sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and 

they will be acknowledged to be worth a Guinea a Box. 
For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female 


by members of all classes of Society ; and one of the best guarantees 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need occur; the packages are pretty gee ge toilet 
table, and most convenient for the travelling bag; they are sold everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietors, C, W, BRADLEY & Co., atthe Offices of “Spare Moments,” 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, London, H.C.—12th March, 189 
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INSURANCE. 


No, 170. 
ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. JOHN BURNS. 


John Burns is the most hard-working of 
“agitators.” It was the Dock Strike of 1889 
which made his name familiar throughout the 
length and breadth of England; but he was an 
agitator with a considerable number of followers 
long before this. 

He is thirty-four years of age, an engineer by 
trade, and has done a year’s engineering work in 
West Africa. His sayings from this trip he spent 
in a six months’ tour through Europe. 

Though a working man he is widely read, and 
addresses audiences of working men with less ex- 
trayagance than most public speakers. He isa 
member of the London County Council, and in the 
next Parliament will probably be M.P. for Batter- 
sea, where he was born and where he has lived most 

- years of his life. He does not smoke, nor does he 
drink anything stronger than tea. He declares 
that agitating is not a paying business, and that 
for the last few years.he has given London his 
time and his technical knowledge in return for 
the wages of an engine-driyer, or less than a clerk 
of works. 


10: 
MR. OSCAR WILDE. 


Mr. Oscar Wilde has been described as the most 
amusing man of the age. His eccentricities are 
innumerable, and his audacity immense; but all 
this is tolerated, and even enjoyed, because it is 
backed by a considerable modicum of real genius. 

The production of Lady Windermere’s Fan, at 

_the St. James’s Theatre, and the approaching 
representation in Paris of his play Salome, a work 
taken from sacred history, and written wholly 
in French, haye brought Mr. Wilde again into 
public notice. 

_ . Mr. Oscar Wilde was born thirty-six years ago 
in Dublin, and is the son of Sir William Wilde, 
the eminent oculist. He received his early educa- 
tion at a school in Enniskillen, and then went to 
Trinity College, Dublin. At the age of eighteen 
he proceeded to Oxford, where he soon made his 
peculiar influence felt. He was known throughout 
the ey for his wit, his eccentricities, and 
his undoubted cleverness. 

His academical career was highly successful, 
and in 1878, when twenty-two years old, he 

_ obtained the Newdigate prize for English poetry. 
In the following year he came to London, and 
originated the famous «sthetic moyement, which 
droye the world of Society mad for three 
seasons running. In the laughter amid which the 
craze at length died out, the name of its originator 
was subjected to especialridicule. This was hardly 
fair. In spite of the extrayagances of some of its 
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votaries, the movement was not without good, and 
had the effect of making artistic ideas more preya- 
lent in the nation. 

Of course, Mr. Wilde has carried the worship of 
the beautiful to absurd limits. It is told of him 
that one night he was strolling down Piccadilly 
with a friend, when he was persistently pestered 
by a beggar. At length he stopped, and faced the 
miserable mendicant. 

«Let me look at your face,” he drawled, in the 
languid manner he affects. The beggar, in some 
surprise, and perhaps in some alarm also, complied 
with the request. The Society exponent of the 


MR. OSCAR WILDE, 


From a photograph by W. and D, Downey. 


beautiful carefully examined the face, and then 
refused to give any alms on the ground that the 
man had a ‘‘ shocking profile.” 

On another occasion he called upon a lady who 
welcomed him effusively, remarking, ‘““O Mr 
Wilde, I have just received some lovely Japanese 
fans. You have come in time to help me arrange 
them.” 

“‘My dear madam,” was the horrified reply, 
‘‘ pray don’t arrange them, let them occur.” 

Similar stories innumerable might be given. In 
spite of his affectation, however, Mr. Oscar Wilde 
has not spent his time since he left college wholly 
in superintending the details of a fashionable craze. 
In 1880 he published a book of poems which has 
enjoyed a very large sale in America. In the 
following year he went to America and made an 
astonishing sensation. He delivered 200 lectures on 
art, and was everywhere enthusiastically re- 
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eminent artist. 


ceived. In 1882 he produced a drama, Vera, in 
New York. For the next few years he contributed 
largely to all the leading magazines and reviews. 
During this period he also travelled a great deal, visit- 
ing Greece and Italy in his pursuit of the beautiful. 
In 1888 he published a book of fairy tales, which 
was deservedly well received. His longest piece 
of literary work was his clever but disagreeable 
novel, ‘‘Dorian Gray,” which appeared in 
‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 

In 1884 he married Constance, the beautiful 
daughter of Mr. Horace Lloyd, Q.0., by whom 
he has two fine boys, one six years of age, and the 
other seven. 

Mrs. Oscar Wilde is known as one of the best 
dressed women in London. “She wears black and 
white, black and gold, and cress green, and her gowns 
are always designed either by her husband or some 
The dresses are chosen so as to 
accord with the surroundings amid which they will 
be worn. Thus the gold or yellow frocks, toned 
| down with black-feathers, gauze or lace, are re- 
served for landscape effects, the black and the 
green for daylight interviews, and the white and 
black for gaslight. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde since his success with Lady 
Windermere’s Fan has decided to devote his time 
largely to the writing of plays. 

He lives in Chelsea, and hishome, derorated in 
accordance with his own special instructions, is 
said to be a marvellous abode of westhetic beauty. 


Serge 
MR. GERALD H. PORTAL, C.B. 


Mr. Portal, who is British Agent and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, has had quite an adventurous 
career. Four or fiveyears ago he was the bearer of 
a message from the Queen of England to King 
John of Abyssinia, and found the journey both 
arduous and risky. His native servants gaye him 
any amount of trouble, and when he got fairly on 
his way he was seized by a famous Abyssinian 
general and imprisoned. Eventually, however, he 
reached King John, who received him well and 
presented him with the full costume of a native 
warrior. 

Mr. Portal mentions the singular fact that 
shortly before his arrival in the country the king 
had absolutely forbidden the use of tobacco among 
his people either for smoking purposes or for taking 
as snuff. The punishment for disobedience to this 
decree was severe. Any man convicted of smoking 
was condemned to have his lips cut off, and snuff- 
taking entailed the loss of the nose.. Mr. Portal 


met more than one unfortunate wretch-who had 


recently undergone this brutal punishment. 
lis: BALTES 


A friend is the man who points out the silver 
lining in the clouds to avoid lending you an ~ 


umbrella. 
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After Lowy Wears, 


rags By J. N. PENTELOW. 
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GENTLEMAN to see you, sir.” 
eo ‘< Show him in, Watson.” + 

Watson,.the junior clerk of 
Mr. Thomas Berry's staff of 
six, retreated, and the next 
moment returned to usher 
into his master’s office the 
‘ “eentleman” -he had an- 
nounced. It must have required a great effort of 
politeness to-so describe the rough figure that pre- 
sented itself, clad in threadbare, seedy garments, 
with coarse, toil-hardened hands, and face weather- 
beaten and tanned by the sun. Nor, seemingly, 
had the illusion been wrought by his voice, whose 
every tone was that of an illiterate man, 

It grated harshly on Tom Berry’s ears just now. 
He had gone on writing, with his head bent over 
the paper, taking no notice whatever of his visitor, 
not even looking up to.see who that visitor was, in 
fact. For Mr, Thomas Berry himself, although at 
present he had by no means a bad standing among 
City shipping merchants, had not received his early 
training ina school likely to inculcate any very 
elevated notions of politeness... In yonth and early 
manhood he had seryed aga man before the mast 
on board a whaling-vessel; after that had come a 
period of five years, or so in which no man but him- 
self knew where he had been or what he had been 
doing; thereafter he blossomed out as the junior 
partner of Mr. Cyrus Jenkinson, Shipping Mer- 
chant, of the City of London. For along time 
conjecture as to how he had obtained that position 
had been rife in business circles; and more than 
one had been found ready to suggest that it had 
bsen the price of some very dirty work of old 
Cyrus Jenkinson’s, who was known not to be above 
an occasional bit of sharp practice. But when old 
Cyrus died, and it was found that the business, 
instead of going down under Berry’s sole care, 
apparently flourished as it had never flourished 
before, Berry’s antecedents (or, rather, want of 
known antecedents). were forgotten; and general 
opinion ruled that he was an uncommonly smart 
man of business. ides 

“Don’t you know me, Tom?” asked his visitor, 
gruffly. F. : 

Berry looked up from his writing now, with a 
start that had something of fear in it. 

“‘You, Jack Marlow!” he cried. ‘“‘Why, man, 
what do youdo here? We-had conyincing proof 
of your death five years ago!” 

“Yes, but I’m not dead. You don’t seem to be 
very pleased to seo me alive, Tom.” : 

Tom Berry nervously fingered a paper-weight, 
bit his penholder half through, and was silent for 
several moments before replying. : 

‘“Tt’s no good mincing matters, Mariow. I’m 
not glad to see you alive; I’m confoundedly sorry, 
and that’s a fact! When a man has a relative like 
you the very best news that can come to that 
man is that his relative is dead. But, after 
all, I needn’t be severe with you. Last time 
I saw you was in Chicago, and you borrowed £25 
of me then. No doubt you haye come to pay that 
back.” 

‘“No, I haven’t, Tom; God knows I'd be wil- 
ling enough to pay back the money if I had it; 
but for months now I’ve never had ten shillings 
in my pocket at once, What I’ve come for is to get 
more money from you.” 3 

“Then you've come to the wrong shop, I can tell 
you!” 

2 Tom Berry had risen from his seat now, and 
stood with his back to the fire in a commanding 
attitude.. His seli-possession seemed increasing 
in a direct ratio to the gradual assumption of a 
more cringing and suppliant tone by the uniortu- 
nate, half-staryed brute before him. 

. “But Pm sure you .will, Tom, when you've 
heard my story. You and me were always good 

‘mates together on board the old Jfery Ann, and 
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since then we’ve been in more than one business 
together where we had to trust each other with 
secrets that meant penal——” 5, 
_ “Shut up, “you fool! Pll haye you arrested 
unless you put a bridle on that tongue of 
yours |?’ Hi ayes “ 

“But you'll give me tha money, won’t you, 
Tom? It’s only £200; not much.to you, with the 
business they tell me you’ve got ;: but it means 
new life and hope to me. We're cousins, you know, 
Tom ; and I was always a good friend to you.” 

“Oh, yes, a very good friend!” echoed Berry, 
sarcastically. ‘‘Many’s the time Lye suffered for 
your faults eyen when wewere young boys; since 
then you’ve borrowed pounds after pounds of mine, 
and never thought to return them ; twice you haye 
nearly.ruined.me:by your stupid folly; and: to 
sum all up—to thoroughly prove your devoted 
friendship, I suppose—you went and married the 
only woman I ever cared two straws about!” _- 

‘Twasn’t my fault. She liked me best, else 
she’d never haye married me. And you needn't 
grudge me her, Tom; for she'd got the temper of 
twenty deyils. and Idon’t think I’d ever have gone 
to America if she hadn’i drove me to go.” 

“You treated her badly, you brute!” 

‘*No, I didn’t, neither. And she’s gone now; 
so L reckon she won’t trouble me again. Not that 
she’s dead. No, they say it ain't that; she’s gone 


with some other man—married him, thinking as I” 


was dead. Well, I wish him joy of her; I can 
promise him, and her too, that I won't disturb 
7am.” 5 

Tom berry’s heart beat high with joy. From 
the first moment he heard Marlow’s voice a black 
cloud of danger had been hanging like a nightmare 
over him. He was still devotedly attached to his 
cousin’s wife, whom he had married the day after 
hereceiyed whathe supposed was convincing proof of 
Marlow’s death in America ; and he could not bear 
the thought of a prosecution for bigamy against 
her. And, if Marlow followed up the clues that 
had evidently been given him, the result would 
either be that or the continued drawing of hush- 
money. 

Should he give the £200 and get rid of him? 
But no; in spite of his apparent prosperity, his 
affairs were at that momentsin a yery involved 
state, and he could not well afford to throw away 
such a sum. ss... a Tee: 

The only thing for it was to. brazen it-out, and 
get rid of the manas soon as possible All would 
be- plain sailing then; for-hed not Marlow said 
that he had no intention of sseking his wife ? 

“Then you won't let me haye the money, 
Tom ?.” ‘ : 

‘“No, I won’t, curse you! I eouldn’t if I would ; 
and if I could I wouldn’t, Go to your old friend, 
Harry Beresford. They tell moe he has come into 
a good thing lately, and may be you can manage 


‘to sponge on him. He always was a bit soft; I 


never was, a3 you know—oxcept when I iet you 
borrow money of me before.” : 

‘There wasn'tany borrowing abuutit; you paid 
it me. It was my price for what I did for you. 
But I didn’t think you: were as hard as this, Tom 
Berry. If your,money was tied round your neck, 
and you were flung into the sea, you’d only be 
served 23 you deseryed to be!”  . 

“Tt might sink me; but it isn’t. going to-float 
you, any way. After that charitable wish, of 
yours for my drowning, you can’t expect me to 
help you to keep your head above water.” : 

“JT don’t expect. it now, or I shouldn't have 


wished if. I was a fool to think of getting help 
from you!” F me i 
Marlow’s tones were growing ;fierce; but Tom 


Berry had altogether conquered his recent fears, 
He merely shrugged his shoulders, and replied 
calmly, ‘“Youwere!” . . _. oR Gis es 

‘T ain’t. such a fool as to believe that you can’t, 
though. But we'd better.end,this.” - ..., 4. | 

“That's just what I think.” And Berry, sank 
back. into his. chair. .‘‘ The sooner you,,go,. the 
better pleased I shall be. Your room is yery much 
pleasanter than your company.” 


go.’ 


“ Then tell me where Rerssiord is, and Vil | 


much refusing to-day already; andifeyerIcan 
pay you out for your cowardly meanness, I will,I 


can promise, you! Ii I thought it worth while to 


hang for such a skunk as you, I’d shoot you 
now.” 3. 4 i: “4 


- = oe => ais z hr Se; ’ 7 
Berry saw that the hand thrust halfinto Marlow’s 


right-hand trousers-pocket held a revolver, and he 
grew white to the lips. ).{‘He’a at. Oourthall,” ho 
said hurriedly. ‘‘ You know it .well enough; it’s 
not five miles from the place where we were boys 
together. And look here, Jack, here’s a sovereign — 


to pay your railway fare..; IfI couldgive youmore . 


I would; but I can’t, really.” i 
~ “I don’t want either your lies 0; 


growled Marlow, flinging the coin back into his 
cousin’s face. ‘‘I wonder you ain't ashamed to 


offer me a beggarly quid. Ifever you come to such 


a pass as I've come to, I hope you may be treated 


just as you've treated meto-day!” .. ore 
He strode out of the room, slamming the 


door behind him and knocking down Wat- 8S 
Then he 
raged through the outer office, swore at the clerk aa 


son, who was suspiciously near. 
who politely opened the door for him, and dis- 
appeared round the corner of the street. 
‘Been haying a row with the guy’nor!” said 
the. clerks. = P=, ae : 
“Thank goodness I’m rid of him,” fervently 
exclaimed .'Tom Berry. ‘‘I hope he'll try the 


shooting-iron on Beresford; for Beresford is just - 


the man to shoot back. They’re birds of a feather, 
the pair of them—and I’d like to seo them both | 
bagged ae" 5” see hse = aah 

After which charitable wish, feeling that he 
required a tonic, he went out to take one at the 
bar of the nearest public-house. : 


IL. 


Some three mornings after Marlow's visit, Berry ; 


happened to. arrive at the office an hour or so 
earlier than usual. Looking for his newspaper in 
its, customary place on his writing-table, he could 
not see it; he therefore went into the little room 


between his own and the outer office, in which room _ 
Watson (who, as he was ten years younger than — 


the youngest. of the other clerks, and. did double 
as much work as any. one of them for about a fifth 
of the salary, was not considered good enough for 
their company, being looked upon as little better 
than an office boy) sat, to ask for it. ; 

‘“Where’s my paper, Watson?” 

There was.a. tell-tale rusting behind Watson’s 
desk, and the boy’s face was very red as he blurted 
out, ‘Please, sir, I don’t know. I don’t thinkit’s 
come.yet.” ._. ee PP Re 

_ Why, you young liar, you haye it there! Hand. 
it over directly,”. Watson handed it oyer, and re- 
ceived a, cuff on the head, which he accepted in the 
relieyed manner.of ons. who gets off with a lighter 
punishment than he expected. pes 
_ “You've got an amazing impudence, Watson. 
How dare you take my paper for your own use ?” 

“7 didn’t think you'd be here yet, sir; and I 
wanted to see a paper very badly this morning.” 

“Thon, why didn’t you buy one P” = 


-_<<There ain’t much money left for any one to buy 


‘ 


papers with out of fiye shillings week,” returned 


the boy, somewhat ruefully... , ,... =. 

. Perhaps.Barry recognised. the justice of the argu- 
ment. 
asked. 5 


“ZL heard Mr. Smith .say there’d been a body 
found in the river below. Courthall, sir, and.I did 
think, by. the description, that it seemed like that 


gentleman who came to see——” 

“What, boy? Get. out of the way !.”’. 
out the paper.upon it. ‘‘Ha!” he ejaculated a 
moment afterwards,, “‘ An inquest this afternoon. 
Watson, run and get that time-table that lies on 
the shelf im my room.” — ss 


a 


Beery chmod abe hae tom Gis deck aad eheiad # 


mS Hoy. te 8 i 
_“ What if Trefusetodoso?” 9 + 
-“Then you'll be sorry for it. You’ye done too 


“What did you want to see it for?” he 


— =e > P id -. 9 
your money,” 


when the coroner's inquest began at half-past two. 
_ Throughout the journey down hope and doubtful 
anxiety had alternated in his mind. Buthope was 
the strongest; a thorough conviction that the 
drowned. man was Jack Marlow had seized upon 
him, and he had no desire to shake himself free 
from it. Nor was there anything unreasonable in 

the idea, The description was that of Marlow, as 
his cousin had seen him last, dressed in a shabby 
suit of dark brown, with a red and green handker- 
chief knotted round histhroat, and boots that were 
out at heels. As for the cause of drowning, that 
was not far to seek. It lay between two alterna- 
tives. Either Marlow, despairing of obtaining help 
from. any of his old-time intimates and accom- 
plices in rascality, bad drowned himself; or (and 
this latter idea seemed not so strange to Berry, 
who knew well the hot temper and utter lawless- 
ness of each of the men, as it-would haye done to 
another), Beresford and he had quarrelled, and this 
had been the upshot.of it, 

He obtained a glimpse of the body, and was 
somewhat taken aback at first by the discovery that 
there was no possibility of recognising the features 
of the corpse. The face had been horribly battered 
by some heayy instrument, and its further exposure 
of seyeral hours, to the action of the water had 
rendered it a mere mass of bruised flosh, amid 
which no single, feature could possibly be dis- 
cerned. But there, surely enough, were tho 

_ shabby brown suit,” the ‘‘red and green neck- 
a) tie,” the ‘‘hoots out at heel,’’ of the description in 
‘g the ‘ Diurnal Preyaricator,” and of Jack Marlow’s 
‘wearing on the day he had bearded Berry in his 
sanctum, Yes, there could be no doubt of it; 
- Marlow’s career of criminality had come to an end, 
and the heart of his one-time friend and associate 
leaped within him with joy at thethought of being 
so well and pasily rid of one who might haye 
proved a yeritable thorn in the ftesh. 

_The first witness called was a porter, from the 
-railway-station, who deposed to having seen aman 

dressed in, the clothes now on the corpse get out of 
the 4.35 frain.on Tuesday) afternoon. . This man 
inquired the way.to Mr., Beresford’s, house, and 
itness directed him. Asked. whether. he could 
identify this man with,the body, witness replied 
that he could not, ‘‘leastwise, he could swear to 
the clothes, -but the man’s face. be too. bashed; 
_ howsoever, he were a man of about that. there 
height.” Asked what height, witness had.an idea 
that it might be somewhere between four feet and 

six, and was then dismissed, as being a man not to 

be understood by such leading lights of intellect as 

a coroner’s jury of Courthall.. «= 4. @ *.. 
Next. witness called—a. respectable and. some- 
what garrulous charwoman, of about forty years of 
-  age—deposed. that her name. was Sarah. Jene 
MacCorquodale ; that sho.did on three orfourdays 
in the week attend atthe house of Mr. Henry 

Beresford, for the purpose of *‘setting the house to 

rights,” doing. the cooking, and performing such 
other domestic duties as were required of: her; that 
she did so attend on Tuesday last, that during hor 
stay at Mr. Beresford’s house .a man in a brown 
suit had knocked at the door and been shown in; 
that he went with Mr. Beresford.into the study, and 
that therefrom afterwards issued sounds as of wordy 
warfare. Asked whether she listened,.at the door, 
she replied tearfully and with choking utterance that 
she was ‘the mother of nine, and in all her born 
days’—which remark, albeit interesting, was con- 
sidered irrelevant, and accordingly cut, short by the 


coroner, Further questioned, ;she deposed further } 


that the said Mr. Henry Beresford was.a gentleman 
of a curious mode of life, lived alone, -saw.nobody 


iy Sb MRS OR ee ORT to ag ay #u 
- oclock, and was present at the King’s Head Inn 


° 


_ This'was a doctor, who had examined the body. 
He was sure that death had not been caused by 


| drowning, nor could it have been due to anything 


butviolence. There was the hole made by a pistol- 
bullet behind the left ear, and this bullet had pro- 
bably been the cause of death. The battering of 
the face had probably been done after death (sen- 
sation among the audience), with what purpose he 
could not well guess. No, he was not of opinion that 
it could possibly haye been done by contact with 
anything while inthe river. . ._. 

Several other witnesses were examined, but little 
of importance, was elicited, except the facts that Mr. 
Henvy Beresford had not been seen by anybody since 
Mrs. MacCorquodale left hishouseon Tuesday after- 
noon, and that he was always in the habit of carry- 
ing pistols.. Finally the jury returned a verdict of 
‘‘wilful murder” against Henry Beresford, and 
Berry went back to town exultingly. 

‘Hope they won’t catch him,” he muttered to 
himself, asthe train eped towards the city, and he 
leaned back, cigar in mouth; in the corner of'a 
first-class carriage, ‘‘T’d rather he should be 
rewarded than hanged!” 


Ty. 


‘There she blows!” 

The hoarse exultant cry brought tothe deck every 
man of the crew of the whaler Mary Ann, of 
Peterhead, then cruising in the northern region 
of the Atlantic. 

«Where away. my lad?” called the captain. 

‘Off the weather-bow, sir, and about a mile 
away.” 

‘Ts she big?” 

‘Biggest we've sighted this voyage.” 

“Lower the boat, men! Mr. Johnson, take 
command of her !.” 

The first mate hastened to obey; and with 
wonderful alacrity the men were ready and stood 
off from the ship. 

“A boat is putting off from the Vladimir,” 
shouted the man at the mast-head. 

** Quick, men!’’ almost screamed the captain ; 
‘(if you're not there first, you'll lose her, as you 
lost the last. ‘“‘Curse that Vladimir / Humphrey 
Jones swore he'd spoil my yoyage for me this 
trip.”’ 

The men bent to their oars with a will, and 
rapidly neared the leviathan. Pull as they might, 
however, they could not out-distance the men of 
the Viadimir, who, from the other side of the 
ocean monster, approached with equal rapidity. 
It was a neck-and-neck race. Almost within 
casting distance, there was scarcely a yard to choose 
between the boats; Zhe harpooners in each stood 
up, weapon in hand The whale rolled in the 
trough of the sez, sublimely indifferent to its on- 


| coming foes. 


‘*She’s ours!” shouted Trafford, the harpooner 
of the Mary Ani. 

“She isn’t; she’s ours!” yolled back the 
Vladimir man. 
| Both cast at once, and the harpoon of each 
entered the whale’s body. With afurious whirl the 
great animal disappeared beneath the water. 
Excited by the race to be first, tho officers of both 
boats forgot the danger they were in and drifted 
close towatds the submerged. giant, each harpooner 
with another iron in hig hand. Suddenly there 
was a mighty movement of the water. 

“Stern all!—stern all! for your lives!” shouted 
Johnson, desperately. yi 
; It was too late. Wild with pain, the whale was 
again at the surface, and with one mighty whirl of 
its tail caught both boats and smashed them to 
atoms. ioe : 


» , The planks strewed the sea all round, while here 
»and there among them heads bobbed up. Some of 
the sailors. had sunk; at once, stunned) .by.the 


ock; others, unable to swim, struggled hard 


against drowning, uttering pitiable cries for help, 
y 


midat it all, two men, one collected and seeming 
most unconcerned, the other; already half-dead 


ith fright, clutched at-a large piecs of wreckage. | 


The one.who retained his nerve amidst all danger 
Was naturally the firat to pull himself astride it, 


there who world acknowledge she wat cld onough 


w 


He gave a helping hand to the other, with a cheery: 


“‘Up with you, messmate. Never say die, man!” _ 
The other feebly clambered up, and they stood face — 


to face. Then their eyes met, and the recognition 
was mutual. The cheerful, confident look on one’s 
face—the look of a man inured to danger, who feels 
that his turn to face grim death is now retarded, 
changed to a blaze of hatred; the aspect of fear on 
that of the other deepened, then shifted to wonder- 
ment and horror. 

“Jack Marlow!” 

**Tom Berry!” 

‘You're dead, man! I saw your dead body! ” 

‘“Not me! Not much—you didn’t!” 

The truth flashed upon Berry’s mind at once. 

‘© Tt was Harry Beresford ?” 

“« You're right there.” 

‘© You killed him, then?” “4 

‘*T didn’t kill him, not I! only I happened to 
have a shooting-iron in my hand and it happened 
to go off, and Beresford happened to be in front of 
it. That's all.” 

“But the clothes ?” 

‘‘Tchanged’em. Itwaseasiorso. For thesame 
reason I battered in the face a bit. No one would 
have known it for handsome Harry Beresford, would 
they? And while they were a-looking for him for 
murdering me, Jack Marlow was off; but its ill 
work going over old stories; just tell me how you 
came aboard a whaler ?”’ 

‘* Lost all my money and had to take to the old 
life,” replied Berry, sullenly. $ 

“‘Glad to hear it. What of my wife, you villain ? 
Dead, I suppose? Ah well, it doesn’t much matter 
about her. Butif you'd only helped me when I came 
to you Beresford might have’ been alive now, and I 
shouldn’t be obliged to do what I’m going to do.” 

He drew a broad, sharp-pointed knife from his 
belt. It was an impressive scene. Aboye, the 
blue sky, with neyer a fleck of cloud; all around 
the wide fathomless sea, strown just here with the 


wreckage of the two boats; boats’ crews pulling’ 


towards the scone from each of the two ships, and 
these two men astride the plank that each had 
grasped as an ark of safety; triumphant, desperate 
villainy on the face of one, abject, dastardly fear 
on that of the other. 

‘* You never mean to killme!” gasped Berry. 

**T do, though. You know my secret, and you're 
not the man to keep it.” 

‘But you will be killed yourself.” 

“What's the odds? Just as well now as be 
hanged when wereach England.” 

‘But there is no need of the hanging. I-vow to 
you, I swear that I’ll never breathe a word of it !” 


‘‘Do you mean that?” said Marlow as he made ~ 


as if to pus up his knife. 

‘Yes, I swear it!” and Berry looked eagerly 
at the boat’s crew of the Viadunir fast nearing 
them now. ‘There was a light of joy in his eyes— 
and in his treacherous mind the thought of how he 
would be revenged in spite of his oath. Pshaw! 
what was an oath? A hearse, bitter laugh from 
Marlow awoke him from his allusions. He looked 
in: his cousin’s face then, and read there that there 
was no morcy for him. 

‘Swear it? ‘Why, man, I can read the lie in 
your eyes! Takethat!” 

Ths knife descended; and with a terrible, 
shuddering ery of ‘‘ Spare me!” Berry was stabbed 
to the heart: : 

The Vladimir's maen were very near now. They 
saw tho knife fall; next moment a shot crashed 
through Marlow’s brain. And that was the end of 
it all—in this world. 

—_____»@ 


Iwo girls about twelve years old talk confiden- 
tially. Barn ; yia.4t } 
“§ What,.dees your: papa do?” 

‘Just what mamma wants him to.” 

——:0: 

Smith ; (‘It wouldn’tdo any good to give women 
their rights. They wouldn’t yote.” 

Brown: ‘‘ Why not 7?’ 


Smith: ‘‘ Why, there would only be one hora and 


to vote:” 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


19th March, 1892. 


Queries and Replies Page. 
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TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “ Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 


PLLLILIS 


QUERIES. 


668. In the event of a dowager-peeress marry- 
ing a commoner does she forfeit her peerage ? 

669. What is the annual expenditure on convict 
prisons in this country ? 

670. Which article of food is adulterated to the 
greatest extent ? 

671. What is known of the ‘‘iron crown ” ? 

672, What was the origin of the term ‘‘ wild 
goose chase’ ? 

673. Can photographs be taken under water ? 

674. When was the highest price per ton charged 
for coal during the last 50 years in this country ? 

675. Were girls ever educated at the Bluecoat 
School (Christ’s Hospital) ? 
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622,—THE “M.P.’’ WHO HAS BEEN THROUGH THE 

LARGEST NUMBER OF CONTESTED ELECTIONS, 

If we take “‘ contested elections” to mean ‘‘ con- 
tested general elections,” then The Right Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers has been through the most 
contests. He has sat in the House of Commons 
as member for Wolverhampton since 1835. Yet, 
except at the last two elections (in 1886), Mr. 
Villiers was always opposed, and therefore had to 
fight for his seat on eleven occasions, besides, per- 
haps, the two occasions in which he took office. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, although he entered Parlia- 
ment three years prior to Mr. Villiers, was only 
opposed on one occasion, during the years 1846 to 
1865, when he sat for Oxford. Thereby he escaped 
four contests, so that he has only fought in ten 
general elections. If however we include elections 
on appointments to office, then undoubtedly Mr. 
Gladstone must be placed first, for not less than six 
contested elections have been occasioned by his 
acceptance of various offices. 


———:0: —~--—— 
624.—THE MOST PROTESTANT COUNTRY, 


Sweden is the most Protestant country, for out 
of a population of 4,774,409 only 810 are Roman 
Catholics, or 16 out of every 100,000; and next to 
it in this respect is Norway, which is under the 
same sovereign and has only 502 Roman Catholics 
out of 1,818,853 inhabitants, or 27 out of every 
100,000. In both these countries the mags of the 
population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant 
Church. Butin Sweden no ciyil disabilities now 
attach to those who are not of the National faith, 
of whom, besides the 810 Roman Catholics, 17 are 
Greek Catholics, 2993 Jews, 114 Mormonites, 
17,000, Protestant Dissenters, of whom 89 are 
Iryingites. In Norway all Christian sects, except 
Jesuits, are tolerated, and are free to exercise their 
religion within the limits prescribed by the law and 
public order. In Iceland, also, the Protestant re- 
ligion is the national one, for there is not a 
single Roman Catholic place of worship on the 
Island. There are very few Roman Catholics, Jews, 
or Dissenters in the Scandinavian countries, the 
percentage of non-Lutherans (Lutheranism being 
the established Scandinavian religion) being barely 
one of the total. 


PLL 
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625.—HOW TO TELL IF A WATCH HAS BEEN IN PAWN, 

Nearly every watch that is pawned is earmarked, 
asit were, by the pawnbroker as soon as it is 
pledged with him. The marks impressed on the 


watch vary with different pawnbrokers, some using 
letters, some figures, and others a private mark, 
but, whether in one way or another, the watch 
pawned is marked in sucha manner that every one 
dealing in. watches can perceive at a glance 
whether any particular watch has ever been in the 
hands of the pawnbroker as a pledge. On opening 
the case the mark is seen, being usually enclosed in 
an oval shaped rim. 


—_——:0: ——-—— 


626.—ORIGIN OF THE IDEA THAT WOMEN MIGHT PROPOSE 
DURING LEAP-YEAR. 

Both the Saxons and the Scotch had statutes 
regulating this privilege. The Saxon was as 
follows: ‘“‘ Albeit, as often asleape yearre do thee 
occure, the woman holdeth prerogative over the 
menne in matters of courtships, love, and matri- 
monie; so that, when the lady proposeth, it shall 
not be lawful for the man to say her nea, but shall 
entertain her proposal in all gude curtesie.” A 
Scotch statute of 1288 reads as follows: ‘‘It is 
statut and ordaint that during the reine of her 
maist blessit majestie, ilk forth year, known as 
leap year, ilk maiden ladye of baith high and low 
estait shall have liberty to bespeak ye man she 
likes; albyit, if he refuses to take her to be wif, 
he shall be mulcted in the sum of one hundred 
pounds or less, as his estait may be, except and 
awis if he can make it appear that he is betrothed 
to one woman, and then he shall be free.” The 
origin of the idea, says Dr. Brewer, arose in 
this way: St. Patrick was one day accosted by St. 
Bridget, in tears, because the ladies of the nunnery 
claimed the right of ‘‘ popping the question.” St. 
Patrick was generous, but when he said he would con- 
cede them the right every seventh year, St. Bridget 
threw her arms round his neck and exclaimed, 
‘* Arrah! Pathrick, jewel, I daurn’t go back to the 
girls wid such a proposal. Make it one year in 
four?” ‘‘ Bridget, acushla,” replied St. Patrick, 
“squeeze me that way again, and I'll give ye Leap- 
year, the longest of the lot.” Bridget took him at 
his word, and popped the question herself; but St. 
Patrick not being able to marry, got out of the 
difficulty with a kiss and a silk gown. lLeap-year, 
in the 17th century, was a tolerably lively time for 
bachelors, and very few of them escaped the matri- 
monial halter. Not only in the middle and-lower 
classes has the Leap-year privilege been turned to 
account, but many noble ladies have proposed to 
their tardy lovers, and at least one English queen 
is said to have ayailed herself of the custom to 
offer her hand and heart to the man of her choice. 


20: 
627.—THE MOST FREQUENTLY MISQUOTED PASSAGES 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


The following six passages in English literature 
may be said to be more frequently misquoted than 
any others :—‘‘Small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” should be ‘‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully 
less” (see ‘‘Henry and Emma,” by Prior, line 
430). ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow,” should be ‘‘ In 
the sweat of thy face” (see Genesis i. 19). “A 
man conyiced against his will is of the same opinion 
still,” should be ‘‘He that complies against his 
will” (see Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras,” line 547). ‘ All 
that glitters 1s not-gold,” should be ‘All that 
glistens” (see Merchant of Venice, act 2, scene 7). 
Spenser has this in the ‘“‘ Faerie Queen IL.,” viii. 14, 
as ‘Yet gold is all not that doth golden seem.” 
‘* Where the bee sucks, there lurk I,” should be 
‘suck 1” (Tempest, act 5, scone 1). ‘‘ When Greek 
meets Greek then comes the tug-of-war,’’ should 
be ‘‘ When Greeks joined Greeks then was the tug- 
of-war” (Lee’s Alexander the Great, act 4, scene 1). 
‘‘To fresh fields and pastures new,” Milton wrote 
‘¢woods,” not ‘‘ fields.” 
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628.—ORIGIN OF ‘‘LET THE COBBLER STICK TO HIS 
LAST,” 

The phrase, ‘‘ Let the cobbler stick to his last ” 
should, if quoted correctly, be: ‘‘Let not the 
cobbler oyerstep his last. (Ne sutor ultra crepidam.) 
At means, let no one presume to interfere in matters 


of which he is ignorant. The legend runs that 
a cobbler detected a fault in the shoe-latchet 
of one of Apelles’ paintings, and the artist rectified 
the mistake. The cobbler, mightily proud of his 
cleverness, proceeded to find fault with the legs 


also; but Apelles answered, ‘‘ Keep to your trade: — 


you understand aboutshoes, butnot aboutanatomy.” 
Apelles was a famous Greek painter, who lived 
about 300 B.0., and was in the habit of setting his 
paintings outside his hcuse when finished, in order 
to hear the people’s comments on them while he 
remained within earshot to benefit by the criticisms. 


ne 
629,—"' THE RECORD” RAILWAY RUN—436 MILES IN 


425 MINUTES. 


A higher speed has been made on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad over a long 
distance, and on the Broad Brook Railway, Phila- 
delphia, over a short distance than on any other 
railway lines in the world. On the 14th of 
September, 1891, a train consisting of an engine 
and three cars, with a total weight of 230 tons, 
covered the distance between New York and Hast 
Buffalo, 436} miles, in 439} minutes, or ag nearly 
as possible a mile a minute, including stops. The 
engines were changed three times, and a short 
delay was caused by tho heating of an axle-box. 
The actual running time was 425 minutes, 12 
seconds, and, excluding stops, the average speed 
was 61°56 miles an hour, the quickest mile being 
done at the rate of 76:5 miles an hour. Last 
year, on the Broad Brook Railway, an 
engine drawing two ordinary coaches with 
President McLeod’s private car, which was 
about double the weight of an ordinary coach, 
made 10 miles in 7 minutes 12 seconds, averaging 
43 seconds to the mile. The fastest mile was run 
in 39 and 4-5th seconds. One of the new com- 
pound engines (No. 1518) of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company with a train of 18 carriages 
recently attained a speed of 86 miles an hour over 
a short distance, the total weight of engine and 
train being 310 tons. One of the locomotives of 
the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
in taking a train recently from Chester to Crewe, 
attained a speed of 90 miles an hour. The fastest 
regular run in this country is on the Great 
Northern Railway, when the 2 p.m. down express 
to Sheffield runs from King’s Oross to Grantham 
(1053 miles) at an average speed of 58 miles an 
hour, and this is also believed to be the fastest 
regular running train in the world. 


————:0:— 


631,—THE FIRST STRIKING CLOCK IN EUROPE, 

In the time of Alfred the Great the Persians im- 
ported into Kurope a machine which presented the 
first rudiments of a striking clock. It was brought 
as a present to Charlemagne from Abdallah, King 
of Persia, by two monks of Jerusalem, in the year 
800. Among other presents, says Hginhart, was 
a horloge of brass, wonderfully constructed by some 
mechanical artifice, in which the course of the 
twelve hours ad clepsydram veriebatur, with as 
many little brazen balls, which, at the close of 
each hour, dropped down on a sort of bell under- 
neath, and sounded the end of the hour. There 
were also twelve figures of horssmen, who, when 
the twelve hours were completed, issued out at 
twelye windows, which till then stood open, and 
returning again, shut the windows after them. It is 
to beremembered that Hginhart was an eye witness of 
what is here described; and that he was an abbot, a 
skilful architect, and very learned in the sciences. 
Haydn gives the year 1360’as the date of the earliest 
introduction of a striking clock into this country at 
Westminster. The first wheel clock in England 
was setup in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, in the 
thirteenth century, and a record of the allowance 
made to the clock-keeper, dated 1286, is still in 
existence, 
country is one made at Glastonbury Abbey by 
Peter Lightfoot, one of the resident monks, in 1325, 
and remoyed in Hlizabeth’s reign from Canterbury 
to Wells Cathedral. It was exhibited for somo 


time atthe South Kensington Museum, haying been 


lent by the Dean and Chapter of Wells. 
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The oldest striking clock in this — 
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19th March, 1892. 
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— The Crahesman’s Gitt. 


A STORY OF FRANCE IN 1792. 


** Mademoiselle ! Raynal has returned !” 

*‘Returned ? Where ishe? Let him come here at 
once!” 

‘He is waiting outside, if Mademoiselle pleases.” 

The speakers are two girls, one a serving-maid ; and, 
on the heels of the latter, a shock-headed man, half 
forester, half farm-servant, enters, 

‘‘Did you see my father?’ asked the young lady 
quickly. 

“‘Yes, Mademoiselle; he rides towards Saverdun, 
where he is to meet Monsieur André, and they hope to 
cross the mountains to-morrow.” 

‘Did you meet any of the Jacobins ?” 

“None. I kept tothe woods. But they say there are 
bands roving all about, swearing that the seigneurs are 
plotting to bring down the Austrians and the brigands, 
and destroy everything ; and vowing that they will not 
leave an aristocrat alive.” 

“That will do ! Did my father or—or Monsieur André 
—send no message ?” : 

‘““M. le Comte bade me say that he committed 
mademoiselle to the care of the good God, and Monsieur 
André sent his most respectful farewell ; and he gave me 
this note—it is not for mademoiselle”—as the girl held 
out her hand and as quickly withdrew it —‘“‘ but to take 
to Latreille.” 

_* Very well; hasten then ;” said his young mistress, 
turning away to the fireplace as the servants left the 
room. ~ 

She stood before the fire and mused, staring into it 
with her hands lightly clasped in front of her, and 
listening to the howl of the keen February wind as it 
rushed over the old tower. She was not much afraid of 
the Jacobin mobs, although it was the year 1792, when 
the peasants of Languedoc were mad with panic fear of 
the reactionaries and the plots of the dethroned seigneurs. 
The De Lussacs were only small nobles, very poor, had 
been on good terms with their few dependants, and the 
Chateau de Lussac (an old grange with one tower of the 
ancient fortress still standing) was out of the way and 
little visited. But she had heard enotgh of the events 


“ You can go if you are afraid, Rosine.” 


of the past three years to make her feel anxious and 
lonely ; and she thought that her father or perhaps her 
cousin André might have sent her a further message, 

She sighed, and, walking to the window, looked out. 
The view was fine; and the window commanded the 
road for a long way—right away to the pine wood in the 
far distance, over which the sun was now setting. 

Something was moving on the road just outside the 
pines. What was it? She stared at it absently, and 
then looked more attentively. It was a black mass with 
a few glitters of light here and there; but it would have 
to come a quarter ofa mile nearer before anything would 
show distinctly ; and the level rays of the fast-sinking 
sun blinded her. 

She left the window and called her maid, who came 
at Oneee 2 - i: RS 
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** Rosine, you have keen sight. What is that moving 
on the road near the woods?” 

‘TI cannot tell, mademoiselle, the sun is so bright.” 
Then, with a scream, ‘‘ Ah! itis the Jacobins. There 
is one on horseback! And, see, the sun glitters on 
their pikes! Quick! mademoiselle; quick! let us 
hide in the upper woods! They will kill us both, and 
burn the chateau as they burnt La Saissac !” 


“4 clatter of horse's hoofs outside.” 


Her mistress turned pale for a moment. Then the 
slender throat lifted and the girl’s delicate lineaments 
hardened as all the pride of her fiery ancestry came to 
her aid. 

“‘You can’ go if you are afraid, Rosine: I shall not 
leave the chateau. My father left it in my charge.” 

‘But, mademoiselle, we shall be murdered! And 
only we two here.” 

“I repeat, that I permit you to go,” returned her 
mistress coldly. 

‘* Of course I will not leave mademoiselle ; but, Holy 
Virgin! what will become of us?” cried the pretty 
country girl, wide-eyed with terror. 

‘*Silence, then! and do as I bid you. They will be 
here presently. Go down and open the great door; 
and remember, on your life, you know nothing of my 
father.” 

A short while after, as Alais de Lussac stood at the 
head of the steps leading to the tower door, a mob 
of thirty or forty people surged up to the chateau, 
and halted abruptly as it saw the slight figure, quiet, 
firm, and unmoved waiting to receive it. They were 
all on foot—for Rosine’s man on horseback had dis- 
appeared. Most were peasants, evidently, with stupid 
faces, debased further by fear and the cruelty which is 
bred from fear. But there was a sprinkling of men and 
boys from the neighhouring small town, and these looked 
to Alais the more dangerous. 

‘* Well, my friends,” she asked, ‘‘ what do you need?” 

There was a confused outcry from many voices, 
“< Where is Lussac?” ‘‘ He is a traitor!” ‘* He is in- 
triguing with the Austrians!” ‘The Royalists are 
coming from Jalés to burn us all in our beds.’ 

A burly and brutal-looking butcher from the town 
stepped to the front. 

«Silence, all you!”’ he said, ‘‘and put guards round 
the house. Now, pretty one, we will come into that old 
Bastille of yours, and if you answer all questions no harm 
shall befall you.” : 

The girl looked at him steadily and coldly, and with- 
out a word retreated into the old hall. The rest followed 
herinand stood looking about them stupid¥y, half afraid 
even now, of their daring intrusion into their seigneur’s 
house. 

Alais’ look seemed to have the effect of infuriating the 
savage spokesman. 

‘‘ Here, girl!” he shouted to the shrinking Rosine, 
é*bring us food, we're hungry, and this dainty aristocrat 
shall dine with a peasant for once.” 

#*It will not be the first time I have eaten with a 
peasant,” said Alais, ‘‘as Pierre Leroux there knows,” 
and she pointed toa man who slunk back ashamed, for 
she had nursed his sick wife. 

_ * Enough chatter!” cried the hutcher. ‘‘ Now answer 


i- 
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me true. “Where is the traitor Lussac ?” 

““My father, M. le Comte de Lussac,” said Alais, ‘‘ is 
not here ; and if I knew where he was I would not tell 

ou.” 

“Tt is false, she does know,” said a voice behind. 
“*Raynal brought her a letter from her father only an 
hour since.” 

“There! little fool!” said the butcher, ‘‘you are 
caught, you see. Tell us now, or it will be worse for 

ou.” 

‘“‘T will tell you nothing,” said the girl bravely, She 
was pale as may-bloom. She had made up her mind 
that she would have to die for her father’s safety ; but 
she buried her hand in the bosom of her dress, for she 
meant to die in her own way. 

A tumult of cries and savage ejaculations arose, in the 
midst of which the butcher said : 

‘* See, pretty one; you don’t know Michel Lemoine. 
We shall soon see if you are so obstinate. Here! some 
of you go and cut a good bunch of withes, whilst we 
strip off that fine gown ; andrwe will see if an aristocrat’s 
back will bear stripes as well as a poor devil of a 
peasant’s.” 

Alais still stood pale and defiant; and as several 
rushed forward to seize her, she drew a little stiletto 
from her dress, and cried— 

‘If you touch me I will kill myself!” 

A clatter of horse’s hoofs outside, and a man entered 
hurriedly. The new comer was in the dress of a gentle- 
man, tall, dark and harsh-featured. 

‘‘What is all this?” he said. He listened quietly to 
a babel of explanations, and then said, ‘‘Such sharp 
measures will not be necessary. Mademoiselle will no 
doubt listen to reason. I will speak to her alone,” 
And he led the way to an inner room. 

‘* Why alone ?” burst out Lemoine. ‘* What is all this 
plotting for ? These Lussaes are all cursed aristocrats ! 
If you let her go the Commissioners shall know it.” 

The butcher’s words were taken up by his following, 
who seemed now fairly thirsting for the girl’s blood. 
The uncouth weapons they carried were flourished, and 
a ring of angry faces turned on the stranger. 

He faced them and said, still quite quietly—‘‘I am 
responsible to the Commissioners, and will answer to 
them. You see we cannot leave this room without 
your knowledge.” 

He let Alais pass into the room, and shut the door; 
and they faced each other. 

‘© Mademoiselle is in great danger,” he said, ‘] 


“ There, on his deathbed. lay Gourdon.” 


have come to save her.” 

She glanced suspiciously at him, 

**T do not know you, monsieur. But as you seem 
to have influence over these people, send them away.” 

**T cannot do that. To attempt it would cost both our 
lives —except under one condition.” 

‘* And that condition, I suppose is, that I should 
betray my father! A worthy proposal, truly, to be 
made by a gentleman, as I suppose monsieur is to be 
considered. JI have already given my answer, monsieur, 
We had better return to your excellent friends.” 

**Mademoiselle has not done me the honour to hear me 
out,” he replied, without a trace of anger in his voice. 
‘“‘T am no gentleman, but plain Bermond Gourdon, 
bookseller, of Bourg-Desnay. But I had no thought 
of imposing such a condition.” 

‘* What then?” 

He seemed to find a difficulty in replying, or even 
looking at Alais, who faced him with every faculty at 
the fullest stretch. At last he spoke ;— 

‘Mademoiselle, the only way is for you to consent to 


marry me. ‘Nay, hear me,”—as she started back ‘‘it is 
true I am no gentleman, but I love you—have loved you 
long though you have known nothing ofme. Iam all 
unworthy of you, yet in some ways not so unequal as you 
believe. I have learnt such things as your associates 
know i 

He was actually proceeding, in his agitation, to a 
foolish catalogue of his capabilities, but stopped short ; 
and the girl burst in :-— : 

‘Marry you! Marry yous You must be mad !”" 

“Mad, I am! Yet, if mademoiselle would but deign 
—these distinctions are now done with.”’ 

‘‘J_a De Lussac, marry a tradesman, the leader of a 
Jacobin rabble. Monsieur, my family have known how 
to die, but not how to endure disgrace!” 

She gazed wildly about her like a trapped animal, and 
wrung her hands. Not all the excitement of the past 
hour had so moved her. The horror of it all was that 
the man, she could see, meant all he said. His every 
gesture and look, and the working of his dark face 
showed it, But he recovered himself, and stopped her. 

“Calm yourself, mademoiselle, I will urge you no 
more,” he Said bitterly. ‘‘It was a foolish dream ; and 
yet if you will believe it, even a tradesman can feel the 
worst part of his failure to be that he seemed to force 
what should come of liking. But now, what will you 
do? These people seek your life.” 

“Tet. them have it. Call them in; and let them ses 
how little I fear them.” 

% # * * * 


A cry outside in the court: ‘To arms! The Royalists ! 
In the woods towards Latreille! Quick! Quick!” 
Then a scurry of feet, a clatter on the road, and all was 
still. They looked out, The hall was empty and silent. 
but out of the darkness which had now fallen outside 
could be heard cries growing fainter and fainter. 

“¢ Mademoiselle,” said Gourdon, ‘‘ your safety comes 
from another hand. You can now escape if you wish ; 
though I think they will not return.” 

A man cautiously entered. It was Raynal. 

“Aha! that was a good idea,” he said; ‘I’ve sent 
them on a fine wildgoose chase,” 

Another footstep at the door, and in rushed Lemoine. 

“Have you? ‘You rascal!” he thundered ; and you, 
my little bookseller! So you were going to let your 
girl escape! I arrest you all three !” 

He advanced on Gourdon, who stepped back. There 
was a crack of a pistol, and the butcher fell back with 
his head blown in pieces. 

“Take that carrion away and hide it quickly,” said 
Gourdon to Raynal. ‘‘ Farewell, mademoiselle; and 
forgive me.” 

Alais seemed not to hear him; she swayed heavily 
where she stood, and would have fallen to the ground if 
Gourdon had not caught her. She was in a dead faint. 
Gourdon laid her down and stood looking at her as 
Rosine rushed to her. Then he stooped, lifted her hand 
and kissed it reverently, and cut a ribbon from her dress, 

‘Tell her she is safe, and will see me no more,” he 
said, and was gone, 

¥* 


* * 


Seven years passed by, and Alais had lived on insthe 
chateau, a still life, unmoved by all that happened in 
France. The monarehy had fallen; the revolution 
perished. She had heard that the chateau had been 
sold, but no one had disturbed her, and she lived there, 
for she had nowhere else to go. Of Gourdon she hai 
heard nothing. Then her cousin André returned witl 
the other emigrants by the permission of Napoleon, H« 
brought her her dying father’s message that they shoul: 
marry; and she became the wife of the man she ha: 
al » yes loved. ‘ 

On the eve of her wedding day she heard that a sick 
soldier wished to see her. She went with her husband 
to a cottage near by ; and there, on his death-bed, lay 
Gourdon. Oua chair by the bed was the uniform of a 
Colonel in the French army. The dying man’s face 
lighted up. 

‘Vou have come,” he said; ‘‘I knew I should see 
you once more. _ I have something to give back. 1 
bought the chateau when it was sold by the Convention. 
Itis yours again. See!” He fumbled beneath the pillow 
and produced a paper. ‘‘Take it,” he said, ‘‘take it ;— 
a tradesman’s gift—even he can give—yes, and fight. 
See ; I earned my rank,” and he pointed to his uniform, 
A ribbon fell from the papers. He grasped it. ‘* Not 
that | not that! That I keep!” He started up wildly 
and fell back dead. 

* * * 

‘He was nota bad fellow, ma mie,” said André to his 
wife ; ‘‘and we will forgive his presumption for the sake 
of his gift. Really, a very proper feeling,” 

Alais looked at him, Perhaps, just then she learned 
a lesson, as most learn—too late. 
 Last.sad writes—Epitaphs, 
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“SPARE MOMENTS. 


+ EERE SPR ches ey 
_ STREE VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
(A POUND PER..WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARE MOMENTS to the Person. whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accid@ht whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 
current copy of SPARE MOMENTS or the page 
containing this notice with the usnal signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days. Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, i 3 
, 
£15,—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose, This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and occurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom= 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 


POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S TRAINING. 


‘The athletic development of Emperor William 
Il. of Germany began in his seventh year. Two 
years later six-year-old Prince. Henry joined him 
in bis exercise. The two young Hohenzollerns 
received together all sorts of drill in clubs, dumb- 
bells, apparatus turning, fencing, and swimming, 
from 1868 till 1876. 

The indoor and outdoor gymnasiums were in the 
park of the New Palacein Potsdam. Three ship’s 
masts were erected near by, and to them were made 
fast all the usual mgging after the model of the 
royal ship Hela at Danzig. The ground was 
ploughed round these masts, and nets ‘were 
stretched so as to moderate the dangers of princely 
falls. Here the present Emperor received, under a 
naval officer, daily drillin the management of a 
ship’s running and standing gear. __ 

Between the mock ship and the open place for 
gymnastic games there was a target for practice in 
sharpshooting, and, a few yards from it, a bit of 
greensward for feacing bouts. A wide piece of un- 
dulating land, with a little underbrush and a few 
trees on it, was used exclusively for object lessons 
in the construction of breastworks, trenches, and 
for the illustration of other problems of military 
fortification. 

Prince William excelled in fencing and swim- 
ming. After two years of instruction he could 
swim for an hour without resting. On the small 
field of battle near the New Palace he and his royal 
companion and several cadets constructed a little 
wooden fortress, surrounded by deep ditches and 
armed with tiny cannons which fired. blank 
cartridges. Throughout the summer this fortress 
was stormed daily under the leadership of the little 
prince, was forced to silence, and the French flag 
on its walls was torn down by small royal hands 
and replaced with the Prussian colours. 

Upon the withdrawing of the garrison, Prince 
William led his cadets in pursuit through the 
length and breadth of the park. He went into 
camp with them at the end of every hour’s march, 
helped them set up tents, build fires, and cook 
coffes and potatoes over the coals. Pickets were 
stationed, scouts were sent out, and sometimes 
earthworks weru thrown up. At five o'clock in 
the afternoon Castle Lindstedt was stormed, and 
all sorts of sweets were carried off as the booty otf 
the conquerors. b Meee) 

Finally the little army of cadets, led by Prince 
William, and the fleeing garrison, under Prince 
Henry, arranged an armistice to last till the follow- 
ing day, and all the young soldiers marched back 
to the New Palace to bs reviewed by the then 
Crown Prince and Orown Princess. 
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‘‘ Father,” asked a boy the other day, as he 
passed the Stock Exchange, ‘‘ why do they call this 
place the Exchange??? =~ sii gies t Sod ons. 

‘‘ Because, my son, it is where men exchange 


_. POISON IN THE AIR, — 

A new poison has been discovered in the smoke — 
which surrounds factory towns and cities, and the 
danger from breathing this is not inconsiderable. - 
A part of the smoke that goes into the air from 
burning coal is arsenious and mixed with carbon. 
Coal differs in the amount. of impure matter which 
it throws off, but itis estimated that one ton of 
ordinary coal burns off about. 20 to 30lb. of 
sulphur. This sulphur is transformed into 60Ib. 
of sulphuric acid, which leaves stains upon all — 
marble buildings and statuary. Along with this 
sulphuric acid a great amount of arsenious acid — 
goes, and the two breathed into the lungs con- 
tinually, act as a strong poison. apie 

Next to this active poison the soot in the air 
makes factory towns unhealthful to live in. An 
examination of the amount of scot which was de- 
posited in London recently showed that, on an 
ayerage, 1,000 tons were deposited over the city in 
every ten days. The amount of carbonaceous and ~ 
other particles deposited upon glass houses is a 
good indication of what the atmosphere contains. 
In most cities where factories are located the glass 
roofs of houses, and the window panes, haye to be 
washed and swept every few days to keep the soot 
from blackening them. ; ane ee 

When all of this material is floating around in 
the air it cannot be wondered at that weak and 
poor health are noticeable among the inhabitants. 
Science has yeé to discover means to collect and — 
hold this smoke and soot as it comes out of the 
chimneys. ; - 

Se eee 
WINTER IN NORWAY. , 

The Norwegian snow and ice midwinter is sur- 
prising to anyone accustomed to the Hnglish 
climate. The very snow and ice is what makes 
Norway and its customs so particularly interesting 
to a stranger. Of course the cold is very intense, — 
the thermometer never rising aboye freezing point 
for months, and often standing at zero; but at the 
same time the atmosphere is so wonderfully dry 
that the cold is not nearly so noticeable out of 
doors, and indoors the houses are kept very warm. 

In the winter all the vehicles are sledges—the 
carriages, cabs, carts, and even the perambulators 
are on runners. Outside the town where the road 
is not trodden hard, itis impossible to walk with- 
out the snow-sboes of the: country. These are — 
called. ‘‘gki,” pronounced ‘“‘she,” and are — 
peculiar to Scandinavia. Ski are long wooden 
planks, measuring nearly nine feet for a fully-— 
grown man. They are three-quarters of an inch 
thick and about four inches wide, slightly raised at 
the toes, and pointed oiflike the shoes of Chaucer’s 
day. The wood for skiis not sawn, but split with 
the grain, so that they never break, and can bear a 
tremendous strain. Ts Si 

For four or five months of the year the ground is 
entirely covered with snow, and were it not for ski, 
the natives living in outside towns would see abso- 
lutely nothing of one another, for in many parts 
there are no roads or tracks, and walking over snow 
is impossible while sinking to the armpits at every 
ste>.. Thus it wil be seen that ski are not only an 
amusement, but an absolute necessity. ‘Lhe post- 
man carries the letterson ski. Tho farmer visits 
his friends on ski. Thechildren go to school on 
ski. Everything is done on ski, in fact, and out- 
side the poorest cottage the snowshoes of the family — 
are stuck up in the snow, which has been swept or 
dug back with wooden spades from the entrance 
door. There they stand—the father’s, mother’s, — 
servant's, children’s skis allin rows, for without 
them no one could leave the house. iGo Rie ae 

_ Under these circumstances it is not extraordin- 
ary that the people become yery proficient on their 
snowshoes; they can go up hill or glidedowna 
mountain on them, besides being ableto stop them~- 
selyes suddenly from going over a precipice, and 
even to jump a ravine. Hvyery valley hasa ski 
club, and every club holds ‘‘ meetings ” 
proficiency in the art. eae 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 
visited a small village and conducted his perform- 
ances on a stage erected in an inn. He repeatedly 
showed the people his tricks, and was, after a time, 
asked to show a new trick. 

Thinking he would lose his audience if he did not 
comply with the request, he cudgetled his brain in 
order to discover a new trick. 

At last he thought of one and aeeiounoed his 

intention of showing ‘‘ The handkerchief trick.”’ 

Requiring a confederate in the trick, he chose to 

have the servant at the inn, whose name was Pat. 
Oalling him, before the performance, he said: 
‘‘Now, Pat, I want you to seat yourself above the 
stage, and lift the handkerchief iby means of this 
cotton when I say arise.” 

‘**Ye can depind on me enitoirely,” said Pat, as 
he mounted the stage. 

The crowd was soon admitted, and the conjuror, 
stepping on the stage threw a handkerchief in the 
air and cried “‘ Arise.” 

It ascended about two inches and then stopped. 

He again cried ‘‘ Arise,” and this time the 
audience roared with laughter on hearing Pat cry: 
“ All right, oe but the doocid ae s 
tangled.” 


; as 
serpett AND THE LOBSTER. 


- Don’t boil it too long, Bridget, or you will 
spoil its colour,” said Bridget’s master as ho gave 
her a lobster to boil. 

“Allright, sorr,” said the confident: Bridget. 

- xe the Lh appeared at the table it was jet 
= ACK: * 

~» $*Hallo, Bridget, ” gaid the master of the house, 
= you: have not boiled this as long as [told you to.” 

“Oh yes sorr, I have eorr; I did it just as yez 
towld me.” 

- But,” said he, “(if you had, it would now be red 
instead of black. 


‘*Och, sure it did go red,an’ I shought I had’ 


boiled: it too long and spoilt its ‘colour, as yez 
_ towld me not to, sorr, so [ blackleaded it.” 


50% 
EBS REPENTANCE. 


Two elderly Scotchwomen who were dependent 
upon charity for existence, were discussing the 
appointment. of a celebrated divine in the neigh- 
bourhood. -Hehad been preaching the day previous 
from the text ‘‘ Except ye repent ye shall = like- 
wise perish.” ; 

Only one of the women had Gitenaad, the:service, 
and when asked how she. liked the preacher, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘It’s-bad for the likes of us, as the 
‘burden: of his discourse was: ‘Except ye pay 
hs rent ye shall all leave the parish.’ »P 


oar rena 


Bel ay. ha _ MISSING. 


A witty: eeppoaible: and reckless journalist, 
who signed: himself “Stendhal,” though his real 
name was Beyle; professed an ‘ardent admiration 
for Rossini, . whose biography he wrote—an 
absurd but ‘entertaining biography—in which 
he pretended toirepeat what. the great master had 
said to him, and what he had replied: . 

One day, Stendhal was ‘giiead | on Madame Pasta, 
the singer. Rossini had now become immensely 
popular in Paris, and Stendhal, in his own circle, 

enjoyed the alaska et of spemng his intimate 
friend. lis Bait ha 

>» When Rossini was shaneticend: Stendhal looked 
troubled, took a hasty, farewell, and disappeared. 
Madame Pasta turned to Rossini i insurprise. ‘‘ Haye 
you quarrelled with M. Beyle ? Why did yon not 
speak to him ?.” 

OM Beyle. P This i is the first time I ever heard 
the name,” replied Rossini. 

‘‘M. Stendhal, then—your hiographent Jets 


“Oh, was that he?” cried the composer. at 


am sorry you did not make us acquainted. I 


wanted to thank him for a coat which he aays he 


a' trifle izonically. 
were had never aes 


: aa STORY TI 


A certain conjuror on tour through the eotinties 


not resemble ) yours ida 
, on an oceasion which I do not reoath. and 
‘ene Now, how do you know ?” 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week e the most Laughable Story. 
Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 
he Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the mame of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 

The Editor will be the sole judge-of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent.in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want stories that haye been already published in SPARH 
MOMENTS. 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been divided between G. W. FORD. 7, Static 
Ter.ace. High-street, Vlumsiead. Kent, for “THE H ANDKERCHIED 
TRICK; and THOS, WILSON, 5, Queen-street, Leith, for ‘‘ EQUAL TOTHE 
Oc tS) 


THE PRISONER’S CHALLENGE, 


A pompous chaplain, who had just been ap- 
pointed to the prison, once addressed a prisoner on 
his first visit thus :— 

‘Do you know who Iam, my man?” 

‘No, air, I don’t,” replied the prisoner. 

“‘ Well,” replied the clergyman, “T am the 
newly- appointed chaplain.” 

h, you are, are you? Well, I have heard 
about you,” said ‘the prisoner. 

“And what did you hear,” 
gentleman, who expected to be flattered. 

“*T have been told that you easily emptied the 
last two places in which you preached, but rl bet 
you a sovereign you won't do the same here.” 

———0: 
BREAKING THROUGH A RULE. 


A gentleman, while walking with two ladies 
through one of the principal streets of London, saw 
a beggar approach. One of the ladies, who had 
evidently seen the mendicant before, said, ‘‘ This is 
the most singular man I ever heard of. No matter 
how much money you give him, he always 
returns the change, and never keeps more than a 
penny.” 

‘* Why, what a fool he must be!’ remarked the 
gentleman. ‘‘ But I/’ll try him, and put him to a 
little trouble.” 

So saying, the gentleman drew from his pocket 
ae sovereign, which he dropped into the beggar’s 

at. 

The mendicant turned the coin over two or 
three times, examined it closely, and then, raising 
his eyes to the countenance of the benevolent man, 
said, ‘‘ Well. I'll not adbere to my usual custom in 
this case. Til keep it all, this time; but don’t doit 
again.’ 

The donor opened his eyes in astonishment, and 
passed on, while the ladies smiled with delight. 

10: 
A WITTY RETORT. 


The Marshal de Bassompierre was employed by 
Henry the Fourth, of France, on several embassies. 
He onea told the king that when he went as 
ambassador to Spain, he rode into Madrid on the 
most beautiful mule he had ever seen, which had 
been sent by the Spanish Monarch for his special 
use. 

‘““Ha, ha, what a comical sight! 
the boisterous king; **an ars upon a mule!” 

“Yes, siro,” said Bassompierre, coolly; “I re- 
presented your majesty.” 


asked the reverend 


}?? 


laughed 


4S Kop geerspanenes 7 


QUITE CERTAIN OF It. 


The following incident took place in one.of the 
Metropolitan -police-courts: recontly during the 
cross-examination of a witness. 

Counsel (for the defendant): ‘‘Sir, doyou, on 
your oath, swear that this is not your hand- 
writing?’ 

Witness: “I think itis not.” 

‘* Does it resemble your writing ?”’ ; 

“T can’t say it does.” 

“Do you swear that it does not we 8 your 
handwr iting B. 

“*T do.” ; 

“Do you take your oath that this writing does 


© Yes, sir.’ 


i "Qnuse I can x eA : 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

A gentleman who resides in Hull, and who is 
very fond of a joke, and has the good sense to ~ 
appreciate one at his own expense, was one day 
walking rapidly with a friend along St. John- 


street, when he saw a very hard-up-looking 
Hibernian on the opposite corner gazing listlessly 
into vacancy. 

‘‘ Watch me surprise this old fellow, 
his friend. ‘‘ Look right into his face, and see if 
it won't be a study.” 

- A second later they were abreast of the old chap, 


” said he to 


whereupon the gentleman pulled a shilling out of — 
his pocket and said, as he thrust it inte the old — 


man’s hand: ‘ Here's that shilling I owed you; 
now don’t go about any more telling people I don’t 
pay my debts. I always speak well of you, and you 
have no reason to do otherwise of me.” 

For a second the man’s face was a study. He 
was amazed at the unlooked-for kindness, but as its 
purport dawned upon him, he raised his tattered 
hat, and.said: ‘‘God bless yer ‘anner ; 
say another word again ye, but and here his 


eyes twinkled merrily, ‘are ye sure it wasn’t two — 


shillings yez owed me ?”’ 

The friend roared, and, as 
reddened to the roots of his hair, he exclaimed: 
“Oh, psy the man in full; don’t try to beat him 
out of his shilling.” 

The Irishman got two shillings in addition to his 
shilling. 

10 ——-— 
THE RULING PASSION. 


I'll never x 


the gentleman : 


A lady laid a wager with her husband, on leaying — # 
home, that her first letter would be without a ~~ 


postecript—unlike the letters of almost all other 
ladies. Nothing seemed more certain than that 
she would win. The letter was written and signed, 
and about to be despatched, when she was tempted 
to add this line, forming the first postcript, ‘‘ You 
‘see I have written a letter without a posteript,” 
this was not sufficient, for there followed as a p.s. 
immediately afterwards: ‘‘ Who has won the 
wager—you or 1?” 

a rs 

THEY’D KNOW! 

A clerk was standing behind, the counter of a 
telegraph office in a large town, when an old 
farmer came in end asked for ‘‘one of them pieces 
of paper what folke send telegramson.” Tho clerk 
showed him where he would find pencils and 
forms. 

The old man went off, and when he had completed 
his message he handed it over the counter with the 
remark, ‘“‘How much ’ull that stand us in, 
mister ?”’ 

‘« Hightpence,” replied the clerk. 

Ho paid the money, and was just off, when he 
was asked by the clerk to explain two or three words, 
as he was unable to make them out. 

Tho old man turned. back, and in a very stern 
voice replied, ‘‘ Look here, young man, ddn’t you 
be 1mper tinent ; them as that is going to ’ull know 
my writing.” 

Ole 
THE QUAKER’S REPLY. 

A certain nobleman was in the habit of inviting 
his tenants to dine with him once a year, amongst 
whom was a conscientious Quaker. On a, certain 
occasion there sat on the right of the host the 
vicar, and on the left his curate, 

After dinner the vicar, who stuttered painfully, 
attempted to put a question, by way of banter, to 
the Quaker. The Quaker made no reply. 
clergyman again repeated the query. Still the 
Quaker made no answer, and the curate, who. was 
of a glib and ready tongue, interfered and said: 


‘‘T-do not think you understand what the More 3 


says?” 


“‘T do not see how I should,” quietly replied the 


Quaker. 


‘Oh,’ replied the curate, *‘he oere y asks you - 
at Balaam’s 


whether you can tell him how it was t. 
ass spoke P”’ 


‘« Balaam had an impediment in his speech, and 


his ass spoke for him,”. was the Quaker’s quiet but 
5 ae rejoinder, 


Sar? Pa ee a sent 
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Hinnigney. 
By J _F. SMITH, 


Author of “The Race for Wealth,” ‘* The Young 
Pretender,” ‘‘ Dick Tarleton,” ete., etc. 
(Illustrated by Str Joun GiLBert, R.A.) 


CHAPTER XV.—(ConTINUED.) 


7 AKING a key from his pocket, Han- 
way ascended the staircase of the 
old-fashioned house in which he 
resided, and entered the apartment 
of his prisoner. We need not say 
~—<-9 that prisoner was Minnigrey. 

The poor gitl—who in years was still a child— 
trembled at his approach. He had attempted to 
deceive her by a tale that she was his daughter— 
that she had been atolen from him when an infant by 
the gipsies; but her heart rejected him; she felt 
that such a being could not be her parent. 

«‘ Well, Minnie,” said her visitor—‘‘since you 
persist in calling yourself by that name—have you 
reflected on your words ?” 

“‘T have, sir.” 

«« And the result ?” 

“T can’t believe them—a father would never 
harshly imprison his own child. If your claim be 
true, what is it you have to fear? Claim me 
openly. There was no love in our meeting ; when 
I firat saw you, the fatal day you took me from my 
friends, you glanced with cold, ill - disguised 
curiosity upon me. Would a parent have done so 
who had just recovered his lost offspring? No; 
the sorrow, the repressed tenderness of years, 
would have gushed forth ; he would have announced 
his title to my love in Nature’s language—tears.” 

‘You are ungrateful—the proofs which I have 
given ?” : 

‘“May be forged or may be true. But why 
sequester mo from my friends—from my kind 
guardian. At least you owe him gratitude.” 

‘Gratitude for what ?—for haying deprived me 
of my child’s affections?” 

“Tf he has done so, he did it innocently; few 
will be more astonished at your claim than Mr. 
Manton.” 

“You are determined, then” said Hanway, 
“not to accompany me to Italy ?” 

‘«‘By my own consent, never.” 

‘‘T shall exercise, then, a parent’s right, and 
command the obedience which is refused to my 
request. I give you still two more days to reflect ; 
driye me not to use force—I would win your 
love by kindness: reflect—ask yourself what can 
be my motive unless it is your happiness. I am 
rich—you will be my heiress; think you I would 
claim a right to endow with my wealth a stranger ? 
Preposterous ! ” 

“T gannot understand it,” sighed Minnie! 
am very wretched.” 

“But I can,” replied Hanway; ‘‘ the gipsy 
wretch who stole you when an infant, and this 
pretended guardian, know that Iamrich. Had 
they accomplished their scheme of uniting you 
to the gipsy boy whom they have trained in the 
hope of being your husband, they would proclaim 
your parentage soon enough; but I have dis- 
appointed them—my blood shall never be polluted 
by such a marriage.” 

“Ah! now I amsure you are not my father!” 
exclaimed Minnie, her blue eyes flashing with 
scorn; ‘‘such is not a father’s love; he would 
neyer make me wretched by separating me from 
Gus and those who haye been kind to me—those I 
love.” 

‘* Not a father’s love?” repeated the hypocrite, 
his voice trembling with well-feigned emotion, 


Ty 


_ and his eyes filling with tears—for he was an ex- 


cellent actor as well as a villain: “‘why else 
should I haye sought you for years? Why has 
my widowed heart yearned to clasp you? Un- 
grateful girl! is this the recompense of years of 
sorrow ?” 

“T hate you!” sobbed the broken-hearted girl. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


“Hold!” said Hanway, with dignity ; ‘‘if a 
father’s loye is tender and forbearing—his curso 
is awful—terrible asthe agony which wrings it 
from him! Nature shudders as he pronounces if. 
Hear her, Heaven!” he continued; ‘‘ hear the un- 
natural child deny her parent—proclaim her hatred. 
ofthe being whom Thy calls command her most to 
reverence ! ” 

He sank upon his knees, and extended his arms, 
as if to pronounce the paternal malediction. 
Minnie was terrified ; the scene was so well acted, 
that she began to ask herself if, after all, the tale 
might not be true—if he was not really her father ? 
Springing from the sofa on which she had been 
seated during their interview, she rushed towards 
him exclaiming : 

“Do not curso me! If I am your child, for 
pity’s sake do not curse me!” 

It was one of those moments which often decide 
the destiny of a life. An ordinary mind would 
have pursued his triumph, and still further haye 
terrified her; but Hanway, with that quick percep- 
tion of character which long experience gives, 
instantly changed his tone, and, clasping her with 
assured tenderness to his breast, replied, witha gush 
of feeling which would have been sacred had it not 
been feigned : 

‘‘Ourse you—oh, never—neyer! You are my 
heart’s treasure, the solitary light of my old age, 
the sunshine of my existence. Bless you, my 
child! ungrateful as you are, I bless you with all 
the devotion of a father’s love. If, by years of 
patient kindness, I win back the affection of 
which I have been so cruelly deprived—if the 
hands of the child I have mourned close my eyes 
in death—if her lips murmur the parting blessing 
in my ear—I shall be but too happy; for such a 
consolation I could die this hour, forgiving even my 
enemies.” 

The speaker had discovered that, young as she 
was, Minnie was not one whom violence or menaces 
could bend to his views—her early life in the 
woods had strengthened her naturally fearless 
character; the only way to influence her conduct 
was through her affections, and cruelly he sported 
with them. 

“ Forgive me,” she sobbed, as her innocent head 
fell upon the shoulder of the dissembler ; ‘‘ for now 
I begin to think you are my father.” 

‘‘Thank Heaven!’ said Hanway, gently kissing 
her pale cheek ; ‘‘tho voice of nature has not been 
heard in yain. Iam your father; how kind, how 
indulgent, how fond a father, time will prove. Love 
me, Minnie,” he added; ‘‘since that is the name 
by which I must call you; and you shall find that 
even the pride of my nature, the dream of my 
ambition, the cherished hopes of years, can yield 
to your happiness. A parent with a heart like mine 


will never blight the only flower which time hath. 


left in his solitary path of life.” 

For the first time the poor deluded girl felt that 
she could really love the being who had been her 
deadliest enemy from the dawn of her existence. 
The word ‘‘father” had awakened feelings which, 
like the sealed fountains of the earth, need but the 
stone which covers them to be removed to gush 
forth in all their purity and freshness. 

The next day the household of Hanway was in- 
creased by the arrival of Alice, the woman who 
had for so many years been the nurse both of Lady 
Blanche and the mother of Minnie. From some 
cause yet to be explained, she was devoted to the 
projects of the outcast scion of the house of 
Eserick She had sinned for him, broken laws, 
both Divine and human, at his bidding, and at his 
word was ready to do so once more. Though 
seared, the heart of Alice was not entirely depraved ; 
and the emotion she felt on beholding the child 
whom she had so cruelly separated from its mother 
still further tended to confirm the deception. She 
kissed her with a remorseful tenderness, mingled 
with respect, which, in her caso at least, was not 
feigned ;-and poor Minnie was more and more con- 
vinced that Hanway was really hor father. 

“Could you ever doubt it ?”’ sobbed the woman, 
still gazing on her; ‘‘did not these arms receive 

ou on your entrance into the world ?”’ 


‘But still I cannot understand why my parent | 


« 
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should not have claimed me openly,” replied the 
girl; ‘‘ he can haye nothing to fear from the crime 
of others; I am not an infant now.” 

‘‘ yen that I can explain,” said the well-tutored 
nurse ; ‘‘ your father, although rich and of a noble 
origin, is under a cloud.” 

‘*T do not understand you.” 

‘‘Years since he became compromised ‘in an 
aitempt against the Government—his family have 
ever been attached to the house of Stuart—some 
political intrigue, which I could neyer exactly 
comprehend; he was compelled to fly; hi 
enemies took the occasion to bribe the old gipsy 
woman, Madge Lee, to steal you; they knew it 
was the surest way to wound his heart.” 

‘* Who are his enemies?” ; 5 

“‘T dare not name them—they are great and 
powerful; his very presence in Hngland is at the 
hazard of his life,” continued Alice. ‘‘ Judge, 
then, my dear young lady, how deep his affection 
for you must be, and how much care is necessary 
to avoid drawing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to his presence in London; the least 
indiscretion on your part might bring him to the 
scaffold.” 

Minnie shuddered; the education she had re- 
ceived at the boarding school had made her 
sufficiently acquainted with the struggles of the 
rival houses of Stuart and Hanover to com- 
prehend the tale, but not to detect its improba- 
bility. 

‘* Do not fear,” she said, with a sigh: ‘‘the very 
thought of such a danger disarms me. I could 
not cause his death,” she added, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘even if he were not my father.” 

The extreme kindness and delicate attention of 
Hanway, backed by the well-told tale and affected 7 
terror of the nurse, so wrought upon the naturally 
affectionate heart of Minnie, that before many days 
were passed she gaye a reluctant consent to 
accompany her supposed parent to Italy. 

‘‘Tt will not be for more than a year,” observed | 
the hypocrite, as he thanked her with a kiss, : 
which, like Iscariot’s, betrayed beneath the mask 
of affection. In the present state of Hurope it 
has been in my power to render service to the 
Government which so long has persecuted mo, 
and who hold the axe suspended over my head. 4 
I am promised, on one condition, my pardon under 
the great seal; but it isin Italy that the condition 
must be fulfilled; your presence will render the ; 
toil and danger light, for it will be for my child I 
struggle to win back a name and country.” 

It was not without bitter regret that Minnie saw 
the preparations for their departure. She was like 
the innocent fawn, deluded by the imitation of the 
ery of itsdam. Her heart replied to it; but not 
without a vague mistrust and trembling. 

At the appointed hour on the same evening that 4 
Minnie had given a reluctant assent to accompany z 
her supposed parent to Italy, Gus, full of hopeful 
impatience, set forward to his rendezyous with the 
gipsy, whom he found waiting for him at Old — 
London Bridge. 

‘‘You are punctual,” said the fellow, in a tone 
of regret; for, despite the influence of his em- 
ployer’s gold on his avaricious nature, his heart 1 
reproached him for the treacherous part he was 
playing. He knew that the youth was descended 
from Madge Lee, who had so long been regarded 
with superstitious reverence by all the tribe; and 
he had a vague presentiment that no good would 
come of his betraying him. Had Gus lingered a 
quarter of an hour on the way, in all probability 
he would not have found his guide. The man was, 
more than half a penitent; but the impatience of 
the poor boy’s love betrayed him into a blind 
confidence—he came without the least precaution. 
It is generally so through life; we suffer more 
from the errors of the heart than those of the 
head. 

‘‘ Haye you obtained any further intelligence ?”’ 
he demanded. 

Nov 

‘« Let us on, then.” ‘ 

“It is not yet time,” said the gipsy, hesita- 
tingly ; ‘‘ perhaps we shall arrive too soon.” _ Bs 

“Little fear of that,” observed Gus;” or, if wo 
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do, we can conceal ourselves. But I feel that 

the fever of my blood will cool when once I see 

even the dwelling which contains her I haye so 

long and anxiously sought. Do not fear,” he 

added, ‘‘ that your services will pass unrewarded.” 
“Tt is not that I fear.” 


Gus, still further to enlist tho sympathy and 


good offices of his guide, thrust a couple of guineas 
into his hand. The liberality both of Michael 
Manton and old Madge had well supplied him 
with money. For their means, the supply had 
been profuse. The gipsy eyed the well-filled purse 
from which he drew the glittering coin, with 
ee eyes ; and the thought struck him that, 
if he confessed all, whether he might not reap 
as rich a harvest from the gratitude of the young 
man as from the gratified villainy of his employer. 
‘* No,” he muttered to himself; ‘‘no; he would 
despise me.” 
Thus a false shame prevented him from making 
the only atonement in his power. The ignorant 
gipsy was not the first who persevered in crime 
simply because he lacked the moral courage to 
retrace his steps ; but his perseverance fell upon 
his own head. 


hearty; we'll soon rig you out ship-shape, and make 
‘a sucking admiralof you.” . 

With these words the officer laid his hand upon 
the collar of the young man, and gave the signal 
to his men to rally round them; but before they 
could approach, Gus had planted a well-directed 
blow between the eyes of his assailant, which sent 
him staggering into the middle of the street. The 
gipsy, whether from prudence or fear, took to his 
heels, and disappeared down one of the neighbour- 
ing alleys. 

**Halloo!” roared the astonished ruffian. ‘“‘A 
mutiny here! Cut him down!” 

‘‘Not for your lives!’ called out Hanway, who, 
remembering the legend of his family, to which he 
half-suspected Gus to belong, was anxious to avoid 
penis his blood. ‘‘Nota guinea if you harm 

im ! ” 

So little was the victim acquainted with the 
world, that he had never heard of the means to 
which, in time of war, the Government were com- 
pelled to haye recourse to man their vessels. In 
his ignorance he took tho affair for a drunken 
frolic; he was quickly undeceived, however, for 


Black Paul must look to it if ever the youngster © 
had to wear the epaulette. 

While the victim of brutality and cunning 
was lying senseless in the boat where the sailors 
had cast him, Hanway left the public-house, and, 
advancing to the water-side, gazed for a fow 
moments silently upon him. ‘The appearance 
of the pale and wounded boy evidently moved 
him; perhaps it revived some painful recollection 
of the past, for he trembled like an aspen leaf. 

‘Tt cannot be accident,’ he muttered, between 
his teeth ; ‘‘the likeness is too strong. Living or 
‘lead, I could swear now that the blood of Hserick 
igin his yeins. There is yet a terrible secret to 
reveal, another crime to accomplish !” 

Such were his thoughts when Black Paul, 
whose passion was somewhat calmed, laid his 
;and upon his shoulder, and startled him from his 
i everie. 

““Come, old gentleman,” he said, ‘‘the other 
note. I think,’ he added, pointing to his 
blackened eyes, ‘‘that it has been earned dearly 
snough.”’ ; 

His unprincipled employer placed the money in 

is hand. 


Threading his 
way through the 
narrow lanes 
which led to the 
water-side—most 
of which hayelong 
since disappeared 
—Lanah con- 
ducted his victim 
tothe public-house 
where Black Paul 
andthe press-gang 
wore awaiting 
their arrival. 
Hanway, to assure 
himself that his 
directions were 
obeyed, was con- 
cealed in the 
little parlour, 
whose window 
commanded a view 
of all that passed 
in the street. 

‘sHe comes!” 
he exclaimed with 
a bitter smile. 

“YT know not 


“All right!” 


if 
mh 
HTH 
HH 


why, but I feel I 
hate him. Ihave 


whispered the 
hardened ruffian. 
‘He sails for the 
West Indies to- 
morrow; and if 
ever he returns, 
my name is not 
Paul Kemp.” 

The boat rowed 
off towards the 
tender, with the 
still insensible 
Gus lying bleed- 
ing in the stern 
sheets. 

When Hanway 
and his unworthy 
AM instrument re- 
TN. | tained to the 
NANNY (ZH BN pierce ses. 
\\ K Hi) i . latter observed, 
with an oath, that 
only half their 
task was por- 
. | Sformed, for that 

ithe gipsy had 
escaped them, 


“Fear. not 


a presentiment 


said the former: 


*s he will return.”’ 


that all my fine- 
spun webs and 
plottings will be 
useless with that boy; that he is destined to 
defeat my projects. There is a mystery in his like- 
ness_to Edward which I cannot fathom. Can he 
be of the race of Hserick? Pshaw! I grow super- 
stitious. The nerve which was once of iron has 
grown weak as childhood’s or impotent as that of 
a. {jit - 

Pe Gus passed the front of the public-house, 
Paul and two or three of the men who had been on 
oe look-out for his approach, appeared at the 

oor. 

‘*Hollo! youngster,” shouted the 
‘¢ whither bound ?” 

“‘On my own affairs,” replied the youth, not 
suspecting the least danger, but deeming the ques- 
tion the result of a mere idler’s curiosity. 

“Had you not better be employed on the 
king’s P ” 

“ That's as I please.” 

‘‘Rather as I please,” said Paul, advancing 
toward him without the slightest precaution— 
not imagining for an instant that a mero boy, 
as he considered Gus to be, would think of 
offering resistance to a powerful fellow like him- 
self, 
‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ demanded Gus, calmly ; 
“T have no time to trifle.” 

“Nor I. You area well-built youngster, just 


ruffian, 


Sa fitted for his Majesty’s service. So come along, my 


GUS ON BOARD THE TENDER, 


five or six of the sailors closed round him, and 
began dragging him towards the water-side. 

‘‘ What would you do?” exclaimed Gus, strug- 
gling violently to regain his liberty. ‘‘ Murder 
me?” 


‘Keep clear of the lieutenant,” whispered one 
of the men, apparently little more than his own 
age. ‘‘ He is quite capable of doing so.” 

The efforts which the poor boy made were indeed 
desperate. He struggled and resisted his captors, 
till his very sinews and muscles cracked. Although 
in the hands of numbers, he felt neither terror nor 
despair. The thought of Minnie supported him ; 
nor was it till a blow from the butt-end of the 
pistol of Paul Kemp had stretched him senseless, 
that the sailors succeeded in carrying him to the 
boat. Tho blood streamed down his pale cheeks, 
and stained the front of his shirt. 

“He is a brave boy,” observed one of the men, 
“and will prove an honour to the service.” 

“He isascamp! ” replied Black Paul, raising 


‘the pistol to inflict a second blow; but the loud 


murmurs of the sailors restrained him. 

There is always an innate love of fair play and 
true courage in the heart of every son of the ocean ; 
and the gallant defence the boy had made in his 
struggle for liberty, had made him friends even 
with the desperate band by whom he was 


surrounded, more than one of whom obgeryed that 


- 
} a. 


“Not if he is 
the sharp-witted 
lad I take him 
for,” growled the officer. ‘‘He is a clean-limbed 
lad, and would have answered my purpose well. 
Lately I have only obtained a sad lot—the very 
refuse of London—fellows without a hope or a shirt 
besides the one upon their backs. The Admiralty 
begins to grumble.” 

“T tell you,” said Hanway, ‘“‘ho will be here 
presently.” 

“¢ And how do you know ?” 

‘* Because I have not paid him for his share in 
this night’s work ; and 1 never knew a gipsy yet 
that could resist the sight of gold.” 

“Nor landsman or sailor either,” added Black 
Paul, with a broad grin. ‘‘It is the universal bait, 
and traps men as easily as cheese does a rat. 
often wonder,” he said, ‘‘how many crimes there 
would have been less in the world if the yellow 
devil had never been dug from the bowels of the 
harmless earth.” 

‘‘A philosopher ?”’ observed his employer with 
a smile. 

“Why, look you—I know a thing or two. Iam 
not one of those who mix with mankind, like a 
blind puppy, with my eyes shut, In my infancy I 
was kicked about like a shuttlecock—the sport of 
every Jack in office above me; till at last Ifancied 
it would be more agreeable to kick than to be 
kicked. I resolved to arrive at tho epaulette, and 
succeeded,” he added. 
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‘“‘ By some gallant action, no doubt?” said Han- 
way, in an ironical tone. 

“T’'ll tell you how—by making myself neces- 
sary to my superiors—flattering their passions, and 
sympathising with their caprices. Gallant action !’ 
he added, bitterly ; ‘‘ how little do you know the 
seryice ! I might have shed the last drop of my blood 
in the service of my country, and never have risen 
higher than a quarter-master or sergeant-at-arms ; 
no, the first time I distinguished myself was by 
giving evidence against aPyoung lieutenant whom 

the captain hated, and brought to a court-martial 
for knowing better how to fight the vessel than 
himself.” 

‘* And the result?” 

‘‘The lieutenant was cashiered, and I was pro- 
moted.”’ 

“* Good,” observed Hanway, with disgust. 

Paul, who had been indulging in potations till 
he was more than half-drunk, felt a cynical sort 
of pride in relating the degrading means by which 
he had risen in his profession; the brandy had 
made him loquacious. 

“My next step was through the interest of the 
admiral. His son, a white-livered cur,’ was sent 
with the boats to cut out a vessel in the harbour 
at Brest. The batteries opened upon us, and the 
spoiled child of fortune cried like a poltroon at 
the bottom of his barge, while brave men risked 
life and limb. The bails whizzed fearfully round 
us, and many a gallant fellow was sent to his 
account. We succeeded, after a fearful struggle. 
A young sailor, who was mortally wounded, dis- 
gusted with his officer's cowardice, dashed his 
pistol in his face, and caused the blood to flow from 
his pale cheek. When it was reported to the 
admiral, he was in despair. An inquiry was held. 
I swore that his son’ fell wounded on the first fire 
ofthe enemy. ‘The surgeon, who had a wife and 
family, confirmed the statement. The affair was 
not looked into too curiously; for all either loved 
or feared the admiral. The next despatch from 
England promoted his son to the rank ‘of captain. 
and gaye me a lieutenant’s ‘commission. Don’t 
you think I earned it?” 2 

“‘ Dearly,” said Hanway ; ‘‘ very dearly.” 

‘“‘Meon will talk,” continued Paul; ‘‘ and when 
they dare not speak out loud, they whisper. The 
Admiralty got scent of the affair; the youngster’s 
ship was paid off, as the only moans of getting rid 
of him decently. They haye never given’ him 4 
command since ; and I haye been kept in this bull- 
dog seryica; I hate it!” ie 

‘‘T should haye thought it would just haye 
suited you.” : 

“Thank you. That is because I took your 
money, I suppose, to make away with the lad. 
But you dont know me yet. Shall I tell you 
what would have suited me? The command of a 
frigate in hot action. I would have fought with 
my colours nailed to the mast, and sunk with them 
flying. Fair play in the service would have made 
aman of me; its abuse and tyranny have made 
me a rufiian. True, I can drink my grog, cock 
my hat, and call any fellow out who dares to insult 
me. Few, however, venture to do that,” he added; 
“«T never yet missed my man. But I know what 
they think of me, and the knowledge galls moe. 
If the game of life were to begin again; I should 
play my cards differently.” 

There was a tone of bitter regret in the manner 
in which the cesperado spoke of his past career, 
which convinced Hanway that he was quite as 
much the victim of the system which so long mis- 
managed the navy as a villain by choice; to him, 
however, it mattered littls, sincathe fellow answered 
his purpose. 

At this moment the head of the gipsy spy was 
seen peering cautiously in at the door of the little 
parlour where his employer and the commander 
of the press-gang were seated. 

‘*May I come in?” he demanded. 

Hanway nodded in the affirmative. 

I¢ was evident thet Lanah did not. feel perfectly 
at his ease.In all probability, had he Known 
where to find Hanway elsewhere, he would not 
haye yentured near the place; but the'thirst for 


imbue him with a taste for’ civilised life... 
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gold was too strong for him to resist. The sum 
promised was a large one. : 

“Well, sir,” he said. 
fied ?” 

“* Perfectly.” 

~“T have kept my promise.” 

“‘To the letter,” observed Hanway, taking a 
purse from his pocket, and placing it on tho 
table; ‘‘and I will keep mine. There is the price 
you bargained for. From this moment we are 
quits. Count it,” he added, with a look of‘ con- 
tempt, ‘‘ and see that not a piece is wanting in the 
sum,” ee 
The gipsy drew a stool close to the table, and, 
opening the purse, began counting out the money. 
He not got half through his task before the 
lieutenant rang the bell. Lanah started from his 
seat, and half-drew along knife from his sleeve. 
The landlord made his appearance. ore 

‘‘Another bottle of black strap,” said the 
officer. 

‘All right, your honour;” and the landlord 
withdrew. 

‘‘ Why, what is the fool staring at?” demanded 
Paul, who had noticed the action of the gipsy, 
whose eyes were fixed upon him with an expres- 
sion like that of a rattlesnake. ‘'Can’t a gentle- 
man order his wine without you drawing your 
cheese-toaster! I really believe that the cur 
imagines that I want to rob‘him.” ~ 

“No, I don’t,” “answered Lanah. ‘But I 
fancied ——” 

“Keep your fancies to yourself, my friend,” 
interrupted Black Paul. ‘‘Count your cash and 
be off. Tam not fond of sitting in company with 
a fellow so ready with his knife as you appear to 
be. It is more like a Spaniard’s weapon than an 
Englishman’s.” ae 5: ae 

‘© Byvery one to his tool,” 
moved by the scorn of the speaker. 
has its sting, the wolf its fangs. 
man unless he injures me.” 

So saying he resumed his seat, and continued to 
count the remainder of the bribe. Just as he 
finished, the landlord entered the room with “a 
bottle of wine, and’fresh glasses: Lanah turned 
his head, and, seeing only tho host, was satisfied, 
suspicious as he naturally. was—all seemed so fair 
and open. i Is fe SEP 

As ‘the man adyanced with the tray, half-a- 
dozen sailors burst into the room. The door had 
been left purposely ajar, and before their intended 
prize could start from his seat'6r draw his weapon 
he was seized, and his arms bound tightly behind 
him. Paul buret into a loud ‘laugh. BRE 

“So, Mr. ~ Serpent,” he exclaimed, 
drawn your sting at last!” : 

‘Tt will grow again,” replied Lanah, glaring 
on him with a fearful expression of hate. ‘‘ 'To- 
day itis your turn to triumph, to-morrow may be 
mine.” 

‘¢ Away with him,” said the officer. ‘‘ A voyage 
or two in: his Majesty’s service will cool his hot 
blood!” 

‘* Never—never.” 

‘Pooh! I haye seen as wild a fellow as ever 
was reared in the tents, after a round dozen or 
two, become as tame as a house-dog. Nothing 
like discipline... Has ‘the boat come back?” 

“All right, your honour,” obseryéed one of the 
sailors; ‘‘ but I don’t much think this sort of craft 
will answer well in the seryice.’’. ea 3 

‘* Why not?’ ag 

The man scratched his head. 
puzzled for a reply. 

‘Speak out,” said the lieutenant. 


**T hope you are satis- 


replied the gipsy, un- 
“The serpent 
I threaten “no 


‘we have 


Probably be was 


‘‘ Why, then, your honour, asking your honout’s | 


pardon, if lam not mistaken I am thinking the 
other has gipsy blood in him; and we all know 
that they areas lazy as a purser after a long 
voyage, or Holy: Joe when he has dined and. 
shipped his wine. Besides it isn’t natteral for a 
gipsy to fight lke a Christian.” 
Hanway and Black Paul both smiled at the 
reasons of the simple tar; but the poor fellow was 
right; experience proves that there is nothing more 
difficult than to xeclaim the gipsy ee salt 
e 


ENTS ee 


poach, but never make a hunter; steal, but never 


the golden demon of which'they are'so fond. 


The cheek of Lanah grew - deadly bei as the 


men led, or rather dragged, him towards the door ; 
but his dark eyes flashed with an unnatural bright- 
nee as he fixed them on the man who had betrayed 
im. 4 S| bate at} 
“What is 
Paul. z wie, he Se 
Hanway remained silent. ae 


a 
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submit to the drudgery of honest labour, to acquire — 


‘‘To imprint your features upon my memory,” 


replied Lanah. ‘Think not that I shall forget 


the rascal staring at 2” demanded _ 


them. Years may pass, age whiten your hair and — 


bend your limbs, but I shall recognise you. Then 
you shall Jearn how the true Romany pays back 
the wrongs he has received from the house- 
dweller—with blood!” hoe added, clenching his 
teeth; ‘‘ with blood!” chi Rey aE 
Kemp’s only reply to the threat was a scornful 
laugh. Not so with Hanway; he knew from ex- 
perience thet the menace of the gipsy, if ever they 
lived to meet again, was not likely to prove an idle 
one. Fa is 
‘‘Tieutenant,” ho said, with an affectation of 
interest, ‘‘this is not according to your promise. 
Let the man free—he will never make a sailor.” — 
“Judas!” exclaimed Lanah, who saw through 
the motive of the speaker; ‘‘I have fallen into 


—yours ! 
die till he has had his revenge.’ 


himself into the hands of his captors, who led him 
to the boat, and in less than an hour he was a 
prisoner on board the same tender where Gus hed 
been ‘already conveyed. . feb TS = 
Hanway and his accomplice parted; and the 
next day the former, accompanied by deluded 
Minnieand the nurse Alice, set sail for the sunny 
shores of Italy. = > . ea a ope 
(Lo be continued,—Commenced in No, 161.) — 
(Back minbers may be obtained through any newsagent.) 
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_ 
Papa: ‘“ What in the world has got into Bobby ? 
He was up before daylight this morning.” 
Mamma :°**Thisis Saturday. No school, you 
know!” ae OP 
Eases ——:0:——— 

‘* One thing I like about our new clerk,” said a 
member ofthe firm to his partner, ‘‘is that he’s 
reliable. You can always tell what he is going to 
do. next.” “sa nee Bree a Ae ee a 

- ‘© And what is that?” 
‘* Nothing.” - a 


—0—— 


She: ‘‘ Read me something from your paper.’” 


‘Rumoured engagement.’” —.° 


will interest you. 5 eh 
ay 


She: ‘‘ How lovely. 

He (continuing):. 
Bulgarian frontier.’ ” 

She ‘‘ Wretch !” 


Wonder if I know them 


——:0:——— 


Binkle: “I had a great mind to lick my boy 
for getting to the bottom of his geography: class 
to+da 2 Res tH iri a Pete é ae 
: ‘Why didn’t you?” ; 


to me that the teacher put to him, andas I couldn't 
answer one of ’em, I let him’ go 
teacher.” past te f & 


sais 


ba 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. — 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origine] or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
| stated, Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must 
the competition, for publication if successful, : vee 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must r ‘ach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Lon lon, 
E.O., ty Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes ma-ked 
“Prize Moment,” All arriving‘after will be: placed ines ag: 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed _ the 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions, =~ = 

We cannot under any circumstances be res 
but if a large stamped addressed envelope is si 
we will do our best tu return same 


onsible for MSi.. 
Sat th the 58,2 


the snare, but I know the hand that setit; yours 
Both shall pay me; the gipsy will not — 


: “Well, ‘he put some of the questions 


With theso words the speaker sullenly resigned 3 


He: ‘‘Certainly, my love. Here's something that 


«Fourteen killed on the 


and licked the — 


“accompany — 
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' scarcely just. 
which men engage which does not contain some 
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SPEOIAL NOTICF.—In order to add to the interest of this 
page, the editor will give 10:, every month to the writer of the 
best letter sentin. Writers may contribute to the discussion now 
in progress or may start fresh subjects. 


WHY DO MEN CARRY A WALKING 
es STICK P i es 
To the Editor of “‘SpAru MoMENTs.” 


Srr,—I am not much of a “sticker,” but at the 
same time I am not of the same opinion as your 
correspondents ‘‘Stick Hater” and ‘‘ Waun Joan 
Wen.” BS 

I was once myself rather prejudiced against 
young men carrying walking sticks, holding the 
prevailing idea that only ‘ toffs, mashers, and 
those who think themselyes somebodies ” did so, 
which idea I am now convinced is a very unjust 
one, and this is how it was that my change of 
opinion was brought about. Iwas taking a walk 
one Sunday’ night with a young friend who 
carried one of the obnoxious articles which shock 
‘* Stick Hater,” and amuse ‘‘WaunJoan Wen,” when 
all of a sudden a dog darted out of a house and 
made for us, and would no doubt have bitten us if 
it had not been for my friend’s stick, with which he 
kept the animal at a respectable distance. And 
since then, whenever I take a walk of any distance, 
I generally take my stick with me. And I should 
advise “Stick Hater” and ‘‘ Waun Joan Wen,” 
and others of the same old-fashioned opinions, to 
do the same, for the following reasons :—(1) It is 
fashionable ; (2) it might become useful in case of 
fatigue; (3) for protection against man and 


DLP LDS. 
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ast. 
Taleo find it”of great assistance in walking up 


hills and in slippery weather. 


I think it is time that the prejudices against 
carrying of sticks and the wearing of gloves, &c., 
should be ignored, and that we should assert our- 
selves and do what tends most to our comfort, 
providing there is no harm in it, notwithstanding 
the ridicule of some old-fashioned folk similar to 
your correspondents. 

Yours truly, 


J. CUMBURLA, JUN. 

Swansea. 

: 20: 

ARE MONEY -LENDERS SWINDLERS ? 
~~ ™o the Editor of ‘‘ SPARE Moments.” 


Dar Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Victim ” is 
scarcely in a position to give an unbiased opinion 


? 


- on this question. The fact that he has been grossly 


swindled by a money-lender naturally causes him 
to think eyilly of the whole tribe. But this is 
Can he tell me of any occupation in 


swindlers? There are dishonest and unscrupulous 
money-lenders without doubt ; perhaps the propor- 
tion is larger than in most professions, although I 
am not even sure of this. But what I maintain is 
that the business itself is an honest one, and that 
many engaged in it act honestly by their clients. 

“Lhave seen the inside of very big loan offices, 
and I speak of what I know. 

Sa Yours faithfully, 


- Anti-Oanr. 
—__——_9:—____ 
DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 
To the Editor of ‘‘SpARE MommEnts.” 


Srr,—There is no doubt that in many cases 
dreams do ‘‘come true.” Those who have studied 
this question can give scores of instances in which 
people haye been warned of approaching danger 
or informed as to some disaster by means of dreams. 
On the 14th of February, 1891, an old lady fell 
asleep in her chair before the fire in her home 
in St. John’s-wood, Her daughter was sitting 


at a table near at hand reading a book. Suddenly. 
the lady started and awoke with a loud cry. She 
- looked wildly about the room, and in response to her 


daughter’s inquiries could. only say that her son 
When she had somewhat re- 


wi 


“Goetters from Beaters. 


‘inthe last hundred years. 
better; as well 
‘yet far behind women in morals, in all the 
sweet humanities, in whatever belongs to delicacy, 


“covered her self-control she rotated how ahe had | 


seen in a dream her son murdered while asleep. 
The dream was so vivid that it was some days 
before the impression wore off. | 

Shortly afterwards a letter informed the unhappy 
lady that her son, an officer in the Indian ser- 


‘vice, had been killed in his sleep by his native 


servant. This isa well-authenticated fact, and there 
are many others equally inexplicable, and equally 
reliable. 
Yours faithfully, 
PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
10: 
DO: COUNTRY PEOPLE REQUIRE A 
CHANGE OF AIRP - 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 

DEAR Sir,—Here is a question, in replying to 
which many people, I find, differ very much. I 
live in the country, and doubtless my surroundings 
are heaithy and wholesome. My London friends 
argue from this that, any change of scene is un- 
necessary for me. They declare that living in a 
great city, a brief annual sojourn in the country, 
an entire change of scene, is absolutely requisite to 
their health, but that if they lived in the country 
this would not be so. 

Noy, sir, it seems to ms that this argument is 
entirely wrong. London is really a very healthy 
town, and its inhabitants require their annual 
holiday simply because the ayerage human being 
cannot live healthily without change. 

So you see that my argument is that we all want 
change, even those who live among fields and wood- 
lands. The opinions of some of your readers would 
be of interest. 

Yours sincerely, 


CountRY MAIDEN, 


ne ea 


HOW TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
SHILLINGS PER WEEK. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparzm Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—Referring to your correspondents’ 
letters on the above subject, I wish to say that in 
my opinion it is quite possible to live on the above 
sum. JI am a chain-maker’s striker, and at 
present out of work; therefore I have to get my 
food the best way I can—principally by cribbing— 
commonly called cadging, and to speak the truth I 
can make a good dinner out of stuff other people 
wouldn’t look at. I admit that I can live on what 
would only starve some people. For instance, I 
have many a good dinner out of potato peelings, one 
or two onions, and a penny worth of bacon cuttings— 
all cut up and put in a pan and fried on the fire for 
about half an hour. Now I like a smoke, and to 
gain this I use the tea leaves aiter the tea has been 
brewed from it. In fact I don’t believe in wasting 
athing I can put to any use. I get the name of 
being mean and miserly, but itis difficult to be 
either generous or extravagant on nothing a week. 


Iam, yours truly, 


Tom PEARSON, 
Gateshead. 


10! 
ARE WOMEN INCONSTANT? 
To the Editor of “‘SPparm Moments.” 


Srr,—Have you noticed that everyone seoms to 
take 1 ag an undeniable truth that women are 
inconstant? Why is this? It does not seem to 
me that there are sufficient grounds for it. Women 
may be untrustworthy as to their love in poems 
and romances; that is because the poems and 
romances have been mostly written by men; but 
in reality, in nature, they are, in the main, staunch 
and faithful to the core. No doubt the human 
race has been steadily becoming better with 
time, haying made rapid strides, especially 
Men have grown 
ag - women ; 


but they are 


conscience, tenderness. They have improved in 
constancy, though they never can hope, and they — 
never, a8 a body, will try, to reach the feminine 
standard. Woman is constant on instinct, on 
principle, by enlightened policy, by mere self- 
interest. Her inward prompting and outward 
advantage conspire to the same end. She is doubly 
guarded. Man is differently constituted. Principle 
alone must, as a rule, hold him steady; and com- 
paratively fow of his sex, it must be admitted, act 
on principle in this regard. 

Whatever man may assume, he does not believe 
that women, generally, are unstable. His attitude 
and entire conduct toward them demonstrate this. 
If such was his conviction, he would not marry; 
he would not jeopardise his honour, his peace’ of 
mind, his precious self-love. Marriage would, in 
time, cease to be a custom; for marriage, society, 
civilisation, depend absolutely on  woman’s 
fidelity to the matrimonial bond; not as a 
theory alone, but as a sacred truth. Man 
thinks, with reason, that some, perhaps many, 
women are disloyal; indeed, “it is easy to ascertain 
the fact. But it always seems to surprise him; it 
is different from his expectations, otherwise he 
would not raise such a clamour about it. The in- 
constancy of women generally is a conscious and 
shallow pretext, more go to-day than ever. Nature, 
society, science, law, men, all demand the exact 
contrary, and their demand is fully met. That, at 
least, sir, is the opinion of yours sincerely, 


A. WoMAN. 
:0:— 


WANTED—ADVICE. 
To the Hditor of “Sparx Moments.” 


DEAR Sir,—Will you be kind enough to give me 
your advice? My case is this: When in the com- 
pany of ladies I cannot find anything interesting 
to converse about. I have had a good education, 
and can converse on almost any subject which is 
introduced, but when, for instance, I am intro- 
duced toa lady I am tongue-tied. Is there any 
book published on the subject, or can I anywhere 


obtain advice ? 
Yours faithfully, 


Highgate. BASHFUL. 


An infant was crying fretfully in his mother’s 
arms in a tram-car the other day when she turned 
to a man at her side with the request: ‘‘ Would 
ye plaze to look at him, sor? He'll think it’s 
his father, and it’ll kape him shtill.” 

y ® o),¢ 
Another Counting Competition. 

As announced last week, we will give the sum 
of £10 to the person counting most correctly the 
number of times the letter ‘‘t’’ occurs on page 195 
of No. 169. Every ‘‘t” on page 195, wherever it 
occurs, must be counted. 

Competitors must enclose with their count, as 
an entrance fee, twelve halfpenny stamps, together 
with the full names and addresses of four friends who 
to the best of their knowledge do not at present 
take SPARE MoMENTs. 

To each of these persons will be forwarded 
a copy of a recent issue of SPARE MOMENTS. 
The names and addresses may be those of persons 
residing in the United Kingdom or abroad. All 
addresses should be distinctly written to prevent 
the possibility of copios going astray. : 

In the event of more than one person counting 
correctly, the £10 will be divided among the correct 
counters. 

All competitions to reach our offices, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C., on or before Thursday 
next, the 17th inst., the words “Special Competition” 
to be written on the front of the envelope, the back 
to bear the words : — 


Spark Moments insures Railway 
Travellers against Accident in the 
sum of Fifteen Hundred Pounds. 


be my a> a 
4 ral 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


19th March, 1892. 


Joems for Spare feloments, 


a eee 
By W. E. MANNING. 


ROBIN. 


In one of the small courts of London, - 
At the top of a house, drear and grim, 
Where even when sunshine is beaming 
It is always shadowed and dim, 
Lived two little lads, only youngsters, 
For one was a child barely five ; 
And the eldest but eight, yet somehow 
He managed each week to contrive, 
To earn enough money to pay for A 
The dank roof which covered the twain, 
And this by selling his papers 
Tn all weathers—sunshine and rain. 
Now, Jim was the pluckiest of youngsters 
Who eyer contrived to exist, 
And he had a face that was winning, 
A manner one couldn’t resist. 
One would see a bright smile on his features, 
When times were the hardest with Jim, 
And when he went home, there was always 
A brother’s fond welcome for him. 
And Jim had a love for his brother, 
A love that was wondrous to see ; 
In the poor little lad’s estimation, 
There wa3 no child more lovely than he. 
Jim was father and mother to Robin, 
Who was but a babs when those two 
Were called to that Home Jim had told him, 
Was above the clear sky, bright and blue. ° 
But Robin was sick, and a cripple, 
And it worried his poor little heart, 
To think that he was unable 
In Jim’s struggle for life to take part. 
The times had been hard for some weeks past, 
And Jim was unable to pay 
The rent, for his takings bought scarcely 
» , The food they required day by day. 
And that was meagre and scanty, 
A poor meal for one, less for two ; 
But to hide the fact from his Robin, 
I'll tell you what Jim used to do. 
He'd say a gent gave him ‘‘summat,” 
That he'd had a ‘‘ reg’lar feed,” 
And he'd give all he had to young Robin, 
Though be himself felt the need, 
Of something—for those pangs of hunger, 
He tried so hard to suppress— 
He'd have given his iife far sooner, 
Than he'd have the little one guess. 
But, one day, whilst Jim was out selling 
His papers, the little one heard 
Voices outside in the passage, 
And he couldn’t help hearing each word ; 
They were speaking of rent being owing, 
Of turning them out less ’twere paid, 
And during the high words—to Robin, 
A revelation was made. 
He knew that some rent was owing, 
Jim had told him; but Jim didn’t siy 
They’d be turned out of their lodgings ; 
Tf the rent wasn’t settled that day ; 
And it worried the poor little cripple, 
To think how the rent could be got ; 
It was but a few shillings only, 
But to Robin it seemed such a lot, 
Jim he knew would be out till evening, 
And by that time it might be too late ; 
Then Robin looked round the bare garret 
In an anxious and feverish state. 
As he did so, his eye caught two objects, 
That hung on the smoke-begrimed walls, 
They were only a gift of a neighbour— 
Two old dirty crutches—’twas all. 
But his little heart leapt in a moment, 
With a hope that was born of despair ; 
His one thought was Jim ; could he help him, 
Could he crawl out? and if so, where ? 


Then next on the floor he was creeping, 
To the spot where the old crutches hung, 
Jim worked go hard, he must help him; 
Surely he wasn’t too young. 
He’d crawl to the street with his crutches, 
And sing, as he stood there, 2 hymn; 
A hymn about angels and heayen— 
And one that was taught him by Jim. 
The folks in the house didn’t hear him, 
As he crept down the rickety stairs, 
His little hands full with his crutches, 
His little heart full with its cares. 
He reached the court, and he struggled, 
With the aid of his crutches, along, 
Repeating his words as he hobbled, 
And humming the tune of his song. 
At last he took up a position, 
Then commenced to sing the old strain; 
Some passed with a look full of pity, 
Some stood to hear the refrain. 
His little voice trembled and quivered, 
His fingers were nipped with the frost, 
But he stuck to it, knowing that money 
He must get, or the home would be lost. 
The pennies were coming in slowly— 
Slowly, alas! all too slow— 
But he stood and sang away bravely, 
Unheeding the fast falling snow. 
Then he stocd all alone for some moments, 
Singing his one little air, 
Till some one in warm furs and wrappers 
Stopped, and locked at him there. 
Then, coming towards him, she whispered 
Some words, and his story he told ; 
And Robin’s small hand was soon holding 
A small piece of glittering gold. 
His eyes opened wide, then a teardrop, 
A teardrop of thanks dimmed his sight, 
And he gaid, ‘‘I will ask God to bless you, 
Dear lady, when I pray to-night.” 
And then he turned away quickly, 
Struggling along through the crowd, 
With a heart as light asa feather, 
A vision that saw no dark cloud. 
But as he was turning a corner, 
Where the pavement was slippery and wet, 
He stumbled and fell, and then happened 
A scene that few could forget. 
A carriage was turning the corner, 
And the shaft struck that poor little mite, 
And the wheel went over his tapes 
Twas a pitiful, heartrending sight. 
For e’er they removed him, an urchin, 
A little lad, ragged and slim— 
Had forced his way to his side, sir, 
"Twas poor Robin’s brother, his Jim. 
Dll not describe the lad’s sorrow, 
His anguish was awful to see, 
The small mangled corpse he held to him, 
While the silent tears flowed fast and free. 
The dyivg Jed opened his eyes once, 
With the look he gave Jim of old, 

Then he said with a gasp, ‘‘I have got it, 
The rent, Jim, see here, this is gold.” 
Then he breathed his last on the shoulder 

Of the brother he d come out to save, 
And I doubt if heart could beat truer 
Than the small one in Robin’s green grave, 


—— 


Deacon: ‘‘ How do you like the minister ?” 

Stranger: ‘‘ Very much. I haye nothing but 
praise to offer him.” 

“Yes; I noticed that when I passed the con- 
tribution plate in your pew.” 


——:0:—— 


Many mothers are either compelled to stay 
away from church or take their babies with them. 
A poor woman took her little one in her arms 
to hear a London preacher. The loud yoice from 
the pulpit awoke the child and made it cry, and 
jts mother got up and was leaying, when the 
preacher stopped her by saying, ‘‘My good 
woman, don’t you go away; the baby doesn’t 
disturb me.” 

“Tt isn’t for that, sir, I leave,’ she replied ; 
‘it’s you disturbs the baby.” 
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SINGULAR BEINGS. 


BY JOSH BILLINGS, 


THE HEN-PECKED MAN, 


The hen-pecked maniz most generally married; 
but thare are instances on reckord of single men 
being harrassed by women. 


Yu kan alwus tell this kind oy men, espeshily if | 


they are in the company oy their wives. They look 
az humble and resighned tew their fate az a hen 
turkey on a wet day. 

Thare ain’t nothing that will take the starch out 
ov a man like being pecked by a woman. It is 
wuss than a seven months’ turn oy the fever and 
agy. 
“The wives of hen-pecked husbands most alwus 
outliy their vixtims, and I hay known them tew 
git marrid agin, and git hold ov a man that time 
who understood all the hen-peck dodges. 

One oy this kind oy husband iz an honor tew his 
80X. 

The hen-pecked man, when ho gits out amun 
men, puts on an air oy bravery and defiance, an 
once in a while will git a lectle drunk, and then go 
home with a firm resolve that he will be master ov 
his household; but the old woman soon takes 
the glory out ov him,and handles him just az 
she would a haff-grown chicken, who had fallen 
into the water-tub, and had tew be jerked out 
dredful quick. 


THE OFFICIOUS MAN. 


The officious man stands around rubbing his 
hands, anxious for a job. 

He seems tew ake for sumthing tew do; and if 
he gits snubbed in one place it doesn’t seem tow 
diskourage him, but, hke the fly, he lights on 
another. 

The officious man iz az free from malice aza 
young pup, who, if he kan’t do anything else, iz 
reddy tew lie down in front of yu and be stept 


on. 

This kind oy men spend their whole lives trieing 
tew make friends oy all, and never succeed with 
any. 

There iz a kind ov officious man, who is only 
prompted bi hiz vanity ; hiz anxiety tew be useful 
tew others don’t arise from enny goodness oy heart, 
but simply from a desire oy stikking hiz noze into 
things. 

This kind oy individuals are supremely dis- 
gusting. 

The officious man iz generally oy no use what- 
ever tew himself, and a nusance tew every boddy 
else. 

I don’t kno oy but phew more unfortunit 
disposishuns than the officious man’s, for even 
in its very best phase it seldom suckceeds in 
gitting paid for its labours with common polite- 
ness. 

ee re neo 


She: “I really don’t think it is nice of you to 
borrow money of papa so soon after we are 
engaged.” 

He (greatly surprised) : ‘‘ Why, you are the first 
girl who eyer objected to it in all my ex- 
perience.” 


——:0:—-- 


Farmer Firkin (to Small Boy): ‘If ye don’t 
come right down out o’ that tree, I'll let go o’ the 
dog’s collar.” 

mall Boy: ‘ Huh! 
tree 1” 

Farmer Firkin: ‘No; but I kin, an’ he kin 

equat under it.” 


A dog can’t climb a 
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Client : ‘‘ You have an item in your bill, ‘ Advice, 
January 8, six-and-eightpence.’ That was a day 
before I retained you.” 

Lawyer: ‘‘Iknowit. But don’t you remember 
on the 8th I told you you’d better let me take the 
case for you P” 3 ee 

Client: ‘* Yes.” ; 

Lawyer: ‘‘ Well, my dear sir, that ‘s advice.” 


Te Agee. oe oe Ps) 
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19th March, 1892. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
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The Weise ‘Spare Bloment, 
tthe iollonsee mete has boon juleed forbs ua 


best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 


sender, 
Mr. Joun 8S. Woon, 
23, Broad-street, 
Greenwich, 
8.E. 


His Last Wieture, 


T was a magnificent picture, un- 
| doubtedly the picture of the season ; 
critics and public were alike unani- 
mous in its praise. It hung on the 
line in the Academy, and 1t was a 
work of time to catch even a glimpse 
of it for the crowd of sightseers 
who were always congregated in 
front, feasting their eyes on the 
brilliant colouring and the superb drawing. Re- 
ferring to the catalogue, one saw that the name of 
the picture was ‘‘A Modern Delilah,” and the 
artist’s name was Fred Nicholls. 

‘“‘T must see ‘The Modern Delilah,’” said a 
bright, clear voice, rather imperative in its tone. 
The owner of the voice was so pretty and dainty 
that every masculine head in the crowded room 
turned round to look at her. She was about the 
middle height, with a delightfully slim and supple 
figure. Her face was small and colourless, but lit 
up with a wonderful pair of large grey eyes; her 
hair was golden brown, all curly and wavy; and 
her expression was so joyous and piquant that it 
was impossible to help admiring her. She was 
dressed in grey, her small bonnet was grey, her 
gloves were grey. At her throat was the one 
spark of colour in the form of a huge cluster of 
crimson carnations. She carried an immense en 
tout cas, and was accompanied by a handsome 
middle-aged lady, and three or four gentlemen, 
‘who were most assiduous in their attentions to her. 

“You see,” she continued confidentially, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘I must see it, as Fred will be anxious 
to have my opinion of it.” 

One of the gentlemen elbowed his way through 
the throng, and so made room for the girl to see 
the picture. She looked at it; an expression of 
wondering admiration crept into her eyes, a flush 
of pleasure dyed the colourless cheeks crimson. 
“‘Oh!” she muttered, with bated breath. 

It was a large canyas, and it represented a 
modern drawing-room, nished in a costly 
manner. It was in darkness, saye one corner, 
which was lit up by a crimson-shaded lamp, and 
close to it was a sofa, on which reclined a woman 
with a beautiful dark, mocking face; the mouth and 
chin were yery voluptuous, and in the superb eyes 
was a half-triumphant, half-scornful expression. 
She was clad in a long, loose robe of yellow silk 
and lace, with the draperies so skilfully arranged 
that the figure was clearly revealed; her black 
hair was piled up high on the haughty head, and 
was caught by diamond arrows; one white, jewelled 
arm was thrown under the head, and the other 
hand was toying with the hair of a young fellow 
who knelt beside her. The man was dressed in an 
evening suit, and had a handsome, haggard, 
young face; his arms were clasped round her waist, 
and on his face was a curious combination of love, 
passion, and anxiety. From his watch-chain 
hung an open locket, in which could be seen the 
portrait of a girl, fair, innocent, and trustful. 

‘It's grand,” said the girl slowly; ‘but who 
would have thought that Fred had it in him?” 

‘‘What does it mean?” queried one of the 
escort; ‘‘ please explainit, Miss Foster.” 

“How absurd you are, captain,” answered Miss 
Foster, pouting and then smiling, and so showing 
a bewitching pair of dimples, ‘‘1 am sure that the 
picture tells the story quite plainly. Here is a 


fellow, evidently a country youth, engaged to some 
nice, good girl, whose photo he wears in his locket, 
and he has fallen a victim tothe snaresand blandish- 
ments of some beautiful worldling, who is just 
amusing herself with him pour passer le temps.” 

““ You speak like a book,’”’ drawled the captain, 
looking at his companion, however, with very ad- 
miring eyes, ‘‘but doubtless you have seen the 
picture before.” 

“‘Oh, no,” she responded; ‘‘you know I only 
returned on Tuesday from Paris, and I confess 
that I was never so surprised as when I found that 
Fred’s was the picture of the season, for I am 
ashamed to say that I never thought him anything 
of an artist; for reaily all his former attempts were 
daubs, and when he told me that he was painting a 
picture which heintended sending in tothe Academy, 
I felt amused at what I considered his audacity. 
But look, here he comes.” 

A small, insignificant-looking young man was 
pressing eagerly forward. He was carefully dressed, 
a small bouquet of Parma violets was in the 
buttonhole of his faultlessly made frock-coat, his 
hands were cased in layender-kid gloves. He 
looked every inch a gentleman; his small blue 
eyes were cunning, and were certainly not con- 
spicuous for any light of genius; in short, he was 
a yery ordinary young man, and not at all what 
one would haye imagined the artist of ‘‘The 
Modern Delilah” to have been like. 

“How are you, Hilda?” he said, holding 
the small hand longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

“T am so proud of you,” she said, breathlessly ; 
“your picture is wonderful.” And then all the 
party fell to chatting, and finally walked off to- 
gether. 

Hilda Foster’s candid avowal of her surprise at 
the excellence of the picture exactly expressed the 
feelings of everyone who knew Fred Nicholls. He 
was the only son of a millionaire, a man who 
had made his thousands in trade, and who, 
wealthy as he was, still kept on his colossal busi- 
ness. Fred was spoilt; his wishes and whims 
were law ; whatever he did was right. His almost 
princely allowance naturally procured for him a 
swarm of sycophants and toadies who flattered and 
fooled the young man to the top of his bent. When 
he fancied that his ayocation in life was to be a 
fashionable artist, his indulgent parents gratified the 
whim as they had done all his others. For five 
years his pictures had been the merest daubs; they 
had been the laughing-stock of all his acquaint- 
ances; when, lo! suddenly he had given to the 
world a picture that critics and public alike pro- 
nounced to be a triumph of art—a picture that 
would make the name of Nicholls famous. 

Perhaps a success had never occurred at such an 
opportune time in the affairsofman agit had with 
Fred Nicholls. Truth compels the candid historian 
to admit that the hero of this tale was not a nice 
young man. Quite the contrary, he was a roué 
and a gambler, but cunning enough to hide his 
depravity from the world. However, just before 
the opening of our story, his father was suddenly 
called upon to pay a very large sum of money for 
debts contracted in different unsayoury ways ; 
sundry details cropped up ; there was a short but 
fiery scene between father and son, and then a cold- 
ness arose that nothing seemed to bridge over, till 
the young man painted his wonderfully clever 
picture. When Mr. Nicholls saw it his pride was 
unbounded, all memories of his former annoy- 
ances and the just grounds he had for complaint 
faded away. Hesaw in his son a genius. What 
if he had gambled ? What if his notions of honour 
were nil? All this and much more could be for- 
given in the artist of ‘‘A Modern Delilah ;” soa 
complete reconciliation was made between the 
two men. 

“* And, sir,” said Fred, as his father held his hand 
in a firm, grasp, ‘‘I will propose again to Hilda 
Foster, and perhaps she will reconsider her 
former answer.” 

“T hope so,” was the answer, ‘‘for Hilda is just 
the wife for you, young, pretty, and rich, and I 
believe that you love her.” 

The young man assented ; ho really did care for 


a. 


the girl, as much as he was capable of caring for any= 
one but himself, and his vanity had received a severe 
shock when, on proposing to the fascinating young 
heiress about a year before, he had met with a kind 
but firm refusal. Hilda and he had been friends 
all their lives. She was an orphan, and Mr, 
Nicholls was one of her trustees, so consequently 
the two young people were thrown a great deal to- 
gether ; and while Hilda entertained a sort of pity- 
ing contempt for Fred, he admired and respected 
her as he did no other woman. 

It seomed that Fortune was showering favours 
upon the young man. His artistic triumph 
made him eagerly sought after. He was an 
honoured guest in houses where his father’s con- 
nection with trade had hitherto caused the doors 
to be closed against him. He, a whistling lady, 
and a cowboy were the lions of the season. 
No fashionable assemblages were complete with- 
out one or the other of these celebrities. His-say- 
ings were retailed by the Society papers—in short, 
Fred was tasting the sweets of success. On every 
side Hilda heard flattering remarks about the 
young fellow. She became as dazzled as he by 
the public adulation; his triumphs intoxicated her, 
so that when he again proposed to her, about a 
fortnight after her return from Paris, she accepted 
him, and was pronounced on all sides to be a very 
lucky girl in being the fiancée of the only son of a 
millionaire, and who was also the most promising 
artist of the day. 

It was not to be a long engagement, and the 
preparations for the wedding were being hurried 
along. Fred seemed passionately devoted to Hilda, 
and she, living in a whirl of excitement, hud no 
time to analyse her feelings towards him. 

One evening she and the Nicholls’ were at a dinner 
party, and the conversation turned on ‘‘ honour.” 

‘*T could never forgive a dishonourable action,” 
declared Hilda energetically. 

Fred flushed, his father looked uneasy, and the 
thought flitted across their minds that it was as 
well that Miss Foster did not know too much of 
her betrothed’s past career. 

Time passed rapidly along; it wanted but a 
month to the wedding day when the fickle dame 
Fortune seemed suddenly to tire of her favourite. 
“Delilah” had been purchased. A wealthy 
colonial had seen and taken a fancy to it, and had 
cheerfully bought it at the fancy price attached to 
it. The papers had got hold of the item of news, 
and, as usual, the purchase money had been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Old Nicholls was delighted; he presented his 
son with a cheque for a similar amount as that 
which he got for the picture. He bragged and 
boasted of Fred’s triumph everywhere. Nover was 
there such a son, never was there such a genius. 
He gaye a grand dinner party to the colonial 
connoisseur, and invited all the local magnates and 
their wives to meet him. It was the last happy 
evening the old man was ever to spend. His eyes 
rested fondly on Fred and on Hilda, who sweet and 
dainty, looked a lovely figure in her shimmering 
dress of white silk and with diamonds gleaming in 
her wavy hair. 

The dinner was over, dessert was on the table, 
and the colonial had risen to his feet to ask per- 
mission to propose one toast, and ‘‘that was the 
health of the artist of ‘The Modern Delilah,’” 
when there was the sound ofa violent altercation 
outside. 

‘“‘T will sce him,” shouted someone; and then 
the dining-room door was thrown open, and a man 
rushed in, breaking away from the two footmen 
who were endeavouring to hold him back; he was 
tall and gaunt; his fierce, bloodshot eyes gleamed 
with rage. 

“Tell them, Fred, to leave me alone,”’ he yelled, 
‘‘or by heaven it will be the worse for you.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked Mr. 
Nicholls, and he looked at Fred. 

“The meaning is this,’ sneered the stranger. ‘‘I 
wish to be present when the health of the artist of 
‘The Modern Delilah’ is drunk, so that J may 
respond to the toast.” 

‘What does this mean?” again asked Mr, 
Nicholls. ‘ 


‘Tho meaning of it is this,” sneered the man. 


“JT, Job Armitage, painted the picture, and 
your. precious son puts his name to if. He 
gave me £25 for doing it, and he gets £1,500 
and all the glory. Well, I don't mind that, 
a bargain isa bargain. I amadrunken vagabond, 
and the more money I haye the more I spend in 
drink, But the blackguard, not content with 
stealing my genius, steals my daughter; as 
good and as pure a girl as ever lived till Mr, Fred 
Nicholis met her. Oh, no, he didn’t know that she 
was my child, or else when she wrote him a piteous 
letter, and told him that she was ill and starving, 
he would not haye answered it by proposing to 
allow her 10s. a week if she never again molested 
him, and inclosing her a postal order for that 
amount at the time when ho had received £1,500 
for her father’s picture. Alice Batley is the name 
that my girl called herself in the shop where she 
was employed, and when sho came back to me last. 
night, more tenderly loved by me, fallen though 
she be, I determined to expose this scoundrel. I 
hear that you are going to marry him,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Hilda. ‘‘ Don’t; he is a coward, 
aliar, a scoundrel, anda thief. He is not fit to 
breathe the same air as an honest man, not fit to 
touch the hand of apure woman. He is false to 

. his heart’s core. Look at him, and say if my 
words are true.” 

Mechanically they turned and looked af the 
young man. White and trembling, he cowered in 
the chair, looking the craven hound that he was. 
Hilda rose, and, taking the diamond circlet from 
her finger, laid it, with an expression of unutter- 
able contempt, on the table. Just then a hideous 
mumbling sound was heard. Old Nicholls was 
standing up, trying to speak, but words would not 
come. His face and hands worked conyulsively, 
and then he fell back in his chair, a crooked, 
maimed, helpless object. He had a stroke. 


* * * * * 


Time has -passed since that fearful exposé. The 
name of Fred Nicholls is forgotten, and the 
wretched young man who bears itis drinking him- 
self to death asquickly ashecan. Hilda Foster is 
happily married to an honourable man, and she 
spends as much time as she possibly can in chat- 
ting with old Mr. Nicholls, whose paralytic stroke 
has left him with the intellect of a child. Ina 
far-off colony lives Job Armitage and his daughter, 
and in another colony hangs, in a splendid 
drawing - room, the picture of ‘‘The Modern 
Delilah,” the history of which the owner is fond of 
telling as a great secret to his intimate chums. He 
always speaks of it as the artist’s last picture. 
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Artist: ‘‘ How do you like the portrait?” 
Sitter: ‘‘ Well, I don’t exactly like the noge.”’ 
Artist: ‘‘ Neither do I, but it’s yours.” 


——0:—— 


Some one threw the head ofa cabbage at an Irish 
orator while he ‘was making a speech. He paused 
for a second, and then said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I only 
ask for your ears, I don’t care for your heads.” 

——0: : 

Tatters (to fellow tramp): ‘‘ Wot I say is this 
ere: free edication is a cuss to the purfession.” 

Raggles: *‘’Ow’s that, Tatiers ?”’ 

Tatters: ‘‘’Ow’s that? Why, spendin’ the’ard- 
earned taxpayers’ money in givin’ gals cook’ry 
lessons, teachin’ ’em ’ow to use up the cold wittles ! 
What’s our purfession without cold wittles ? Them’s 
our special perquisites.” 


10: 
“Thear young Crimsonbeak has been acting at 
your theatre,” said Jay to a theatrical man. 
‘Yes, ho has,” replied the man addressed, with 
meaning. 
“‘How did he act ?” 
‘* About a8 bad as a man could act!” 
“You don’t say 80! “What part did he take?” 
*“ Well, you see, he was acting as treasurer for 
_ the company, and when he left suddenly he took 
_ the larger part of a week’s receipts.” ts 
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will be paid by the EMPLOYERS’ iNSURANCE COMPANY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 48, West Rezent-street, Glasgow Condon Offices; 11 and 12, 
Clement’s-lane, King William - street, E.C.,) to the person whom the 
Directors of the Employers’ .Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited, 
shall decide to be the legal representative of any person who shall be killed by 
au accident to the railway train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger 
or shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days of 
the accident, provided that a copy of che current issne of SPARE MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice; is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the space provided below. ‘This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insuranca money must be made 
ll as to the Proprietors of SPARE MOMENTS within 


* ABOUT SOLDIERS’ P 3. 
Soldiers are fond of pets, and will tame any 
that is tameable, from a racoon to a horse. The 
latter animals, however, are in most cases nob 
individual but regimental charges, pethaps having 
been the property of a beloved’ officer who has = = 
fallen in action. Old’ Abe, the Wisconsin war = — 
eagle, was a regimental pet during the civil war: 
In the British army there are few regiments which 
do not possess a four-footed fayourite of some 
kind. Dogs are, of course, the rule, and the most 
famous was Dash of the Royal Marine battalion. 
He was wounded in a battle in Spain, and the 
marines knighted him for bravery, so he was 
henceforth known as Sir Dash. The Welsh a8 
Fusiliers, formed in 1689, always have a goat, a 
with shield aud garland on its horns, to march 
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to the Company as we 
twenty-one days aster the accident, Railway Servants.on duiy are. exempt 


from these benefits, 5 Pe 
SPARE. MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday morning; therefore, at the head of the drums. Black Bob, € a a 

the currency of each number expires at 9 .m, on the following Monday. horse was the pet of the Royal Trish A 
This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any number 4B 3 é r4 

of individual claims—the payment being provided for by a premium paid to Light Dragoons In 1814, When, at ee last, > 


the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great. Sritain. 


he was retired on account of ‘age, he literally 
died of grief. Another regiment had a highly- 
prized pet in the shape of a black ram captured in 
India. The ram proved a willing prisoner, showing 
not the slightest disposition to resent its compul- 
sory enlistment, and subsequently accompanied the 
regiment through the Central Indian campaign, 
marching upwards of three thousand miles. Since 
then the regiment has never been without a ram. 
Billy, an antelope, is a much ‘prized pet. “He in- 
variably heads his battalion when marching past, — 
he being led by two littledrummers. Billy's horn’s 
are tipped with silver, and his neck is encircled 
with a handsome silver collar, having two silver 
chains, one on each side, for his conductors to lead E 
him by. Roderick, a deer, is the pet of a Highland 
} regiment, On parade Roderick always goes round 
the different companies, and, when column is 
formed, he at once takes up his position in front of 
the band, besidethedrum-major. In 1869 two officers 
of the Fitth Lancers, while on a shooting oexpedi- 
tion in the Nepaul district, encountered a fine 
tigress with cubs. They killed the tigress, andthe  _—- 
cubs were captured and taken to Lucknow, where 

they used to play about the Fifth Lancers’ mess. 

One died, and the survivor was presented to the 
Madras Fusiliers, who gave him the name of 
‘Plassey,’ ‘and constituted him their regimental _ 
pet. Plassey became very tame, and was on most 
friendly terms with the men. He lived at the 
officers’ mess, and, with an antelope and dog for 
companions, seemed well conitentads He accom- 
panied the regiment to England, and was in the ~ 
zenith of his popularity with the Fusiliers, whenan 
old lady resident of Dover wrote to the general 
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A CURIOUS RACE OF PEOPLE. 


In the north island of Japan and in some parts 
of the extreme north-east of Asia there live an 
interesting race of people called Ainos. Where 
they came from nobody seems to know, for in 
many respects they are not at all like the Japanese 
and Chinese; The men are well built, but rather 
undersized, anc their bodies are covered more or 
less thickly with hair. “hey wear long beards, 
and the hair of their head is also long and 
bushy. The women are not so good-looking, as 
they have to do all the hard work of the tribe. 
The folk are not gifted with much intelligence, 
and they worship natural objects and animals, 
the bear being specially selected for-this purpose. 
They spend their time in fishing and hunting. 
It‘is hard to tell what is the number of the 
Ainos. But as they are not supposed to number 
more than 50,000 at the very most, it is likely that 
they will sooner or later become extinct. 
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ABOUT WEDDING DRESSES. 


According to troublesome and dry statistics, the 
number of marriages increases just as the nation 
becomes moro prosperous, and if this be so our 
prosperity is great, tor marriage-bells would seem 
to be ringing gaily all days of the week. Simplicity 
is the order of things in bridal array. The dress 
could be made of soft muslin or chiffon, fine 


cloth brocade, soft silk, velvet, or satin, for | commanding thé district stating that she had seen “Fi 
all are worn on the great occasion of woman’s | Plassey disembark, and that ever since she had re-— + 
life. Satin is, however, the fayourite fabric, | Mained a prisoner in her house, fearing to go out = 
Where money is no object, much silver thread lest the tiger should have escaped and be roaming ag 
is introduced into the brocade, which is fre- | about the town! So poor Plassey wassentto the = 
quently used for a distinct tain with a satin | Zoological Gardens, accompanied in his exile by a 
skirt. Watteau trains are coming in for brides. | his faithful dog. There he developed into a magnifi- <3 
The daughter of one of our most distinguished | cent animal, and neyer outgrew his amiability. ~ <a 
painters had such a one when she was married, Lave : 4 
It came from between the shoulders in 4 largo : ; 
knot, the outside being of brocade, the inside of Policeman : ‘‘ Come along now quietly, orit wil 
satin. Bridesmaids have been wearing white at | be the worse for you.” Ea 2 Soe 
many recent weddings, but another and curious O'Toole: ‘‘Oiil not. The magistrate told me — 
custom would now seem to be coming in—viz., the | last time niyer to be brought before him again, an’ — : 
introduction of black into bridesmaids’ costumes. begorra, ’m going to obey his instructions.” _— ; 
Some years ago no one ever wore a black silk} © — Poet ae 2 : 
gown at a wedding, but ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout : Sa) aes see 
cela,” and at most of the fashionable marriages of | It was at the gaming table at Monaco. One of — 
the day the majority of the guests display a little | the players wore gloves, and, as he won almost = = 


every stake, his frionds asked him whether he wore 
gloves as a charm. ‘‘Not at all,” he replied. . 


black in their toilettes, if they are’ not entirely of ; 
‘*But I promised my wife, on my word of honour, = i 


thet sombre hue. But itis only during the past 
year that black trimmings, black hats, and ribbon 
haye been ~ adopted by the bride’s immediate 
surroundings,. Small brooches and bangles are 
the fayourite gifts for the bridegroom to bestow 
on the bridesmaids, and they always carry flowers, 
mostly as posy bouquets, but occasionally in 


baskets, ‘ 
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never again to touch a card,” - 


The man who tries to argue a woman into loving 
him may succeed, perhaps, but he must ‘have a 
long life and no rival. LE Be Ses Ns 


Nig 


\ a@nominal salary. . 


wealthier than they have ever been. 
another point that leads many to look on the stage 
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ACTUAL FACTS BY AN ACTOR. 


Most of that fascinating, if fanciful, romance 
which clung to the stage and all its surroundings, 
has vanished in these matter-of-fact days; but 
there is one point in this connection upon which 
much misconception still widely exists—the in- 
comes of theatrical people. Unfortunately, this 
misconception contributes in no small degree to a 
great evil—the overcrowding of an already over- 
crowded profession; and a few plain facts about 
the money to be made on the stage may prove of 
real benefit to some aspirants for dramatic fame— 
and fortune. Let me, therefore, as a practical, 
bond fide actor, who has seen most grades of the 
profession, state at once that itis by no means as 
well paid a calling asis popularly supposed. This 
popular supposition, perhaps, is not hard to account 
for. The papers, especially the sporting and 
‘‘society’”’ journals, teem nowadays with para- 
graphs concerning the enormous sums paid to, or 
made by, the leading stars in the dramatic firma- 
ment, and it is naturally inferred that the lesser 
lights are paid in proportion. This is altogether a 
fallacy ; there appears to be 
NO MEDIUM IN THE MATTER OF ACTORS’ SALARIES. 
They are either ridiculously high or quite inade- 
quate. Ridiculously high, in spite of the fact that 
many of these paragraphs are grossly exaggerated, 
and quite inadequate notwithstanding that theat- 


rical managers as a class are at the present day 
This is 


as a yeritable Tom Tiddler’s ground. Many of the 
enormous sums referred to are the result of 


lucky managerial speculations, not the savings 


of salaried engagements. The managers’ profits are 
confounded with the actors’ earnings, so it is at least 
supposed that if colossal fortunes are so easily 
amassed by theatrical managers some portion of 
this wealth must accrue to the artistes they employ. 
But the majority of managers are speculators who 
run a theatre as they would a shop, and who actually 
have done more to lower than to raise the standard 
of salaries. © 

“Many people moreover, even among those who 
ought to know better, imagine that actors are paid, 
as it were, by results—that when the house is full 
they can earn more than when it is nearly empty. 
But whether a dozen or a thousand people pay for 
admission the actor's salary, except in casesof special 
arrangement, remains the same, so long at least as 
the manager is solyent.. Let us see what these 
salaries average. 

I am not prepared to state the highest salary 
that has ever been paid, but it is safe to say that 
there are not above twenty people who are able to 
command asalary of £50 or more weekly. Perhaps 


- another fifty may be able to obtain salaries ranging 


from £20 to £50, and then we come to the great 
majority—the rank and file, between whom and the 
lucky few aboye alluded to there is a great gulf 
fixed, a gulf crossed by but few connecting links, 
for there are not many more salaries of £10 or £15 
paid than there are of £25 or £40. I will venture 
to assert that nineteen-twentieths of the profession 
never receive a greater salary than £5 a week, tho 
majority of whom never reach that figure, and live, 
in fact, from hand to mouth. - , 


THE LARGEST SALARIES ARE, OF COURSE, TAKEN BY 
THE BiG LONDON FAVOURITES, 


whose names are housshold words, and tho fact of 
their being so enables their lucky owners to claim 
those big terms which aie food for so much gossip. 
The intermediate class are also, except on very 
rare occasions, in permanent London engagements. 
The casts at the London theatres are completed by 
people receiving about £3 or £4 a week. and by 
others who give their services, or at best only take 


- But the members of th 


e London companies com- 
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SALARIES ON THE STAGE. — 


prise but a small proportion. of the profession. It 
18 in the provincial touring companies that the 


“residue must seek for engagements, and these com- 


panies may be divided into fourclasses. The first- 
class companies are but few in number, and are 
sent out direct from London, usually with a 
London success and by a London manager, or else 
to support some well-known star. They visit only 
the first-class theatres, of which there are a little 
over a dozen, and comprise perhaps two people who 
receive £10 each, two or three more earning £5, 
whilst the rest average about £3 apiece. 

The greatest number of touring companies be- 
long to the second class,.and visit all except the 
small towns, first, second and third-rate theatres 
alike, generally with a piece unknown in London, 
although a provincial success, sometimes with a 
London success when grown stale. No. 2 
companies are also frequently sent out with a 
metropolitan success in the zenith of its fame, 
simultaneously with the No. 1 company, but to 
visit the second-rate towns only. In ‘second-class 
companies £4 is usually the highest salary, whilst 
the average is £2 10s-, some of the less important 
parts being put down at £2, or even at 30s. 

The third-class companies which visit the second 
and third-rate towns and lower class theatres only 


are 
TOO OFTEN RUN BY MEN OF STRAW. 


and the highest salary paid is but £2 10s , certainly 
£3, whilst 35s. is the average. The fourth class 
comprises the “ fit-wp ” companies, or those which 
visit towns and villages possessing no theatre, and 
where consequently a stage with its accessories is 
“fitted up’’ in the local hall. The better class 
fit-up companies pay salaries about, or nearly, 
equal to those paid in the second-class companies, 
but the majority pay about the same as in the third- 
class companies. 

It will: thus be seen that the theatrical salaries 
cannot on the whole be termed princely. These 
figures do not apply to operatic artistes who, as a 
body, are better remunerated. Indeed an artiste 
who can sing and act too can always command good 
terms. The great bulk of the profession, the fairly 
successful actors, belong to the second-class com- 
panies, and we may therefore take their incomes 
as the typical actor’s earnings. To the hard-work- 
ing toilers for bread in other walks of life an aver- 
age salary of £2 10s. or £3: a week may seem 
tempting enough, but follow it up and see what it 
really means. 

£130 to £150 a year, most people would say at 
once, and so it would were the employment per- 
manent. But the actor’s work is most precarious. 
There are 


TWO THEATRICAL SEASONS IN THE YEAR, 


the spring and autumn, and from fifteen to eighteen 
weeks’ work is the most to be expected: in éach of 
these, with perhaps’ a seven weeks’ pantomime 
engagement added. This makes about forty weeks 
in all at most, and represents an income of about 
£100 to £130 a year, allowing a little extra salary 
for pantomime as is usual. At first sight even this 


may appear most attractive to the ordinary clerk or 


governess, but I have taken a high average, most 
actors being lucky if they work thirty weeks out of 
the fifty-two. Moreovertheirsare net earnings, whilst 
the actors are not. To begin with, he often has to 
pay agents’ fees, which amount to about 10 per cent. 
of his salary, and then there is his wardrobe to pro- 
vide. Itis a popular fallacy that the management 
supplies all dresses worn on the stage; but the actor 
has to find all modern clothes, except uniforms, and 
such things as tights, boots, and wigs in ‘‘ costume ”” 
plays. This means serious expense, especially to 
the ladies. Imagine, gentle reader, the cost of say 
two handsome eyening gowns and a wedding dress 
to be worn in a part perhaps only played a few 
weeks, and on a salary of £3 a week. ‘Tho actor’s 
costumes or ‘‘props”’ are the tools of his trade, 
without which he cannof work, and tools which 
constantly have to be replaced too. Something fresh 
has to be bought for eyery engagement, and the 
whole profits. of a tour may be swallowed up in 
this way. Then he often has to pay long railway 
fares to join a company (whilst actually touring 


the manager pays all fares) and has to givea week’s 


or fortnight’s rehearsals for nothing, another fact 
much misrepresented. Half-salaries for rehearsals 
ig the exception, not the rule. All this naturally 
makes serious inroads on the actor's earnings and 
reduces his actual income to something like £70 to 
£95 a year. On the other hand, his living expenses, 
constantly travelling as he is, are considerably 
higher than those of anyone permanently settled. 
Managers do not pay hotel or lodging-house bills, 
as 1s sometimes imagined. 

Married couples do not earn the same amount as 
two single people. In order to get into the same 
company they accept a joint salary which is usually 
equal to about a salary and a half. ei 

I haye above alluded to 


ACTORS WHO GIVE THEIR SERVICES 


These form a numerous class, and have done 
much to reduce salaries during the last ten or 
fifteen years. Formerly, when the stage was 
ignored as a profession, no one of independent 
means and any social position would have dreamt 
of becoming an actor, and if histrionically inclined 
would have aired his talents only as an amateur, 
and amongst amateurs. But there is so much 
more fun in the real thing, and having no longer 
the fear of losing caste before their eyes, 
plenty of independent and well-born people be- 
come regular actors nowadays. Pegi 

In one way they have done much for the 
stage; they have raised it to a far higher social 
level, and being for the most part men and women 
of refinement, cultivation, and good eduéation, have 
made these the indispensable adjuncts of the 
successful actor. 

But haying no livelihood to earn they care 
naught about salary ; nay, they are even prepared 
to pay for what is to them’a pastime only, and 
managers are quick to perceive this. Many of 
them have talent which practice develops until they 
become really clever actors. They can afford to 
dress well, 


SPEND MONEY FREELY IN EVERY WAY, 


to the credit of the ‘‘ show,” and often have plenty 
of friends, who pay tocome and see them. Their 
independence gives them all sorts of advantages. 
No wonder, therefore, that they supplant the bond 


Jide professional on eyery side, and compel him, in ~ - 


order to compete with ‘‘ the actor with money,” to 
lower his terms. 
» Thus it will be seen that there is not so much 
cause for the popular sneer at theatrical people as 
an improvident ciass. ‘The majority find it utterly 
impossible to’ save, and there is much poverty, 
amounting even to destitution, in the humbler ranks 
of the profession. Frequently in third-rate, at times 
in second-rate, and even in first-rate ‘companies the 
actors do not get their salaries. There is tne bug- 
bear of the profession to be met with—the bogus 
manager—the man without capital and without 
principle, who causes untold evil, and whom it seems 
impossible to suppress. 
An actor’s is a life of mental strain, and hard, 
physical work, too often of bitter disappointment 
and privation, but a life which, once entered upon; 
is hard to abandon. Let the victim of ‘stage fever, 
therefore, pause long and meditate ere taking the 
decisive step. Except to a favoured’ few—and' a 
very, very few—the stage is no royal road to 
fortune, but rather to penury and hardship. 
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Servant (at one o’clock in the morning): ‘‘ Get 
up, professor! Get up, quickly! 
burglars in the house.” ; 
i Professor (sleepily): ‘‘ Tell them I am not at 

ome,” 3, 


emnes Cee 


Johnny: ‘Yes, the ceremony has been per- — 


formed, and John and Mary are one.” 

Billy : ‘‘ Indeed ! Which one?” 

** Well,” interposed the father of the bride, ‘ from 
what I know of Mary’s mother, I should say—but; 
ah! here she comes.” itty 


There’s — 
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The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXX.—(CONTINUED.) 


HEN Margaret heard of Madge’s 
departure, she felt touched by the 
proof of her husband’s solicitude for 
her happiness. Deeply as she had 
been pained by the conduct of the 
old nurse, she had resolved neither 

: to complain of nor notice it. 

“He is good—very good!” observed Mabel, to 
whom she related what had taken place; “and 
yet I cannot help wishing that he were a younger 
man.” 

Her daughter looked surprised, and demanded the 
reason of such a wish. , 

“Because,” replied her parent, “ you might love him 
better. There would be a greater chance of your 
happiness—of his effacivrg from your heart the 
memory of one who, with all his ingratitude, I fear 
still holds a place there.” : 

“You are wrong,” replied Margaret, calmly ; “ quite 
wrong, dear mother! The Harry whom I once loved 
with all the fervour of my young heart is dead. The 
Harry Sinclair who survives him is in every sense in- 
different to me.” 

‘* Save one,” observed Mabel. 

* And that is?” 

“Revenge! My poor child, simple and ignorant as 
Iam, I can read the heart. It required a feeling no 
less powerful to induce you to sell yourself.” 

“Sell myself !” repeated Lady Sinclair. 

“Ay, You cannot love this man, good and 
kind as he is,’ continued Mabel; “I have seen 
the struggle tried before and fail. In the present 
fever of excitement you may imagine that you do.” 

“T respect him, mother,” interrupted her child; 
“respect him deeply, asa parent, a friend, a husband ; 
andif I cannot entertain towards him the love I once 
felt, it is because it is seared. I shall never feel such 
love again.” 

“Pray Heaven you may not,” sighed her parent ; 
“it would be a fearful trial. ButI am glad—very 
glad,” continued the speaker, ‘‘that you have 
vanquished your passion for Harry Sinclair, who is 
justly punished for his ungenerous conduct towards 

ou.” 

hi: He will be,” replied her daughter, with a smile of 

triumph. “Oh, how I should like to see him, when 

he hears that I have given an heir to the name and the 
lands of which he felt so proud. The serpent will be 
paid in his own coin.” 

About a month after the above conversation, a 
vessel having more the appearance of a smuggler 
than a yacht cast anchor at the entrance of the Firth 
of Forth. It was about the hour of sunset, and the 
hills on either side were partially clothed with mist. 

In addition to the sailors who manned the vessel, 
there were two persons upon deck ; Ned Cantor and 
Harry Sinclair. 

“They will never detect you,” observed the former, 
addressing Harry, who was disguised with a profusion 
of false hair and a beard and moustache. 

“Those who love him might not,” observed the ex- 
captain of the smuggling vessel, whom they had en- 
gaged to sail the Shark. 

“That impiies,’ observed the young man, “that 
those who hate me might?” 

The captain nodded assent. 

“T think I shall venture, despite your prediction, 
You will have the boat waiting ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay.” 

“ And be ready, the instant I approach the shore, to 
embark?” 

“Leave that to us,” replied Ned; “ Will and I will 

keep a sharp look-out: you may trust to us. Lower 
the boat there.” 
- Two of the worthies lowered the boat, and the three 
speakers, stepping into her, pulled rapidly towards 
the shore, where, the instant they touched, Harry Sin- 
clair landed. His object was to reach Colmsil, and 
obtain an interview with his old nurse, of whose 
fidelity he felt assured. 

He knew now that the suspicions of his uncle had 
already driven her from the castle. 

As he passed through the village which skirted the 
foot of the domain which he had for so many years 
considered as hisinheritance, a light streamed through 
the open window of one of the cottages athwart his 
path, and he heard a voice crooning an old ballad 
which he remembered to have heard in childhood, 


’ 
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He could not be deceived: the voice was that of his 
old nurse, Madge Neil. 

He entered the house. first having ascertained that 
the old woman was alone, 

“Madge!” he said. 

“T should know that voice,” said the nurse, starting 
from her seat ; “the earth must be trampled on my 
coffin ere I forget it, Harry, my bairn —my 
foster a 

“Hush,” whispered the young man, leading her to 
aseat, ‘I was on my way to the castle, to endeavour 
to speak with you. But tell me by what happy acci- 
dent doI find you here? ” 

“ Accident,” repeated the old woman, sharply ; “it’s 
no accident. Your uncle saw I did not love his baby- 
bride ; so he turned me out of the old place to die 
here.” 

The young man secretly cursed the savage fidelity 
of the speaker, which, by rendering her obnoxious to 
his intended victim, had removed her from the spot 
where she could have been so useful. He had, 
however, only his own indiscretion to blame for 
it, in having informed her of all that had taken 
place, 

“Tt was not like Sir Cuthbert,” he said. 

“Tet me do him nae wrong,” replied Madge, 
eagerly ; “he would have given me money, a yearly 
dole as long as I lived; but I wanted none of his 
gowd,” 

“Tam sorry that you left.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because you could have been of use to me.” 

“T shall soon cease to be of use to any one,” observed 
the old woman with a dissatisfied air. ‘‘The new 
leddie—for leddie she is, had her father been hanged 
a dozen times—will soon be a mither. Should it 
prove a boy,” she added, in a despairing tone, “the 
best bluid in a’ Scotland will be sullied at the foun- 
tain-head.” fe 

“And La beggar,” added Harry. 

“Fen so. Hen so!” 

The information that Margaret was likely to be- 
come a mother only increased his determination, by a 
bold step, at once to remove her from her husband. 
He felt neither remorse nor shame at the atrocious 
act he contemplated—for love had long since given 
place to hate. ) 

“ Must this be?” he said. 

“Must what be?” 

“ Are there no means, nurse,” he inquired, “of pre- 
venting this disgrace to the blood and name of 
Sinclair? Had you remained at the house, the affair 
would have been easy. As it is, you have ruined all. 
The hope on which I most relied has forsaken me.” 

“But Ill not forsake you,” replied Madge Neil, 
stung by the reproaches and passion of her foster- 
son, 

“How can you serve me now?” 

“Leave that to me. Iken mair o’ Colmsil than 
ony living being. They may bar and lock the doors, 
but no against me. Tell me your plans, Ill find the 
means to aid them.” 

A long and confidential conversation ensued, in 
which Harry disclosed his purpose towards his aunt, 
The old woman listened attentively and approvingly. 

“ And you have a vessel?” she said. 

“In the Forth.” 

“A fast sailer? ” 

“Tt beat the revenue cutter.” 

“ Good—good,” muttered the nurse to herself. 

“The rest regards me. I'll find the means to wile 
her from the house she has disgraced, and you must do 
the rest.” 

“Trust to me,” 


CHAPTER LXXXtI. 
THE VISIT OF THE HAZELTONS TO COLMSIL. 


It was not without considerable reluctance and mis- 
giving, that Bell Hazleton accepted the warmly-pressed 
invitation of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair to visit Colmsil— 
for she feared the effect upon the happiness of her 
brother. It was the impossibility of assigning a 
reason for her refusal which decided her. 

Since their return from London, the character of the 
young farmer had undergone a complete change. He 
was no longer the gay and animated Frank Hazleton. 
His former amusements, the sports of the field, 
and his occupation on the farm were alike neglected. 
To his sister his manners were kind and affectionate 
as usual ; but to every one else he appeared silent and 
moody. 

It was evident that he nourished a deep but hopeless 
passion, which Bell, with the true instinct of her sex, 


felt convinced was the more profound, from the simple 


_ fact of his carefully avoiding all allusion to the object 


of it. 


“Tf he would only speak of her,” thought the kind- — 


hearted girl, “I should have some hope. The wound 
of the heart is something like a cut finger—as soon as 
it bears exposure tothe air, we know that it is healing; 
but Frank’s hurt is not yet skinned over! ” 

Then to chase away the painful reflections which 
the sorrow of her only brother inspired, she would 
busy herself in the affairs of the household or attend 
to her duties in the dairy. 

As the time for their departure drew near the young 
farmer appeared more restless than usual, Frequently 
he would start suddenly from his chair, walk to the 
window, gaze upon the landscape for a few moments, 
and then return to his seat without a word. At other 
times he would sit absorbed, apparently in some 
volume. If Bell happened to leaye the room, and 
return in an hour or two, she invariably found his 
eyes fixed upon the same page as when she left him. 

Bitterly did she regret that Mabel had ever dis- 
closed to her brother and herself the reasons which 
induced Margaret to accept the hand of Sir Cuthbert 
Sinclair, 

Several times she had determined to propose writing 
to the baronet, and plead the necessity of attending 
to the farm as an excuse for putting off their visit, 
Next she thought of coming to some explanation with 
her brother, and reasoning with him on his madness ; 
but his deep dejection and the imploring glance he 
gave if she only alluded to the subject restrained her. 

Poor Bell. Considering that she had no love- 
sorrows of her own, her position was a perplexing one. 

Her time had not come yet. 

“ Frank,” said his sister as they were sitting in the 
little parlour of the farm the evening before their 
departure, “I wish you would give up this visit to 
Scotland. I can easily find an excuse.” 

The young farmer coloured to the temples. 

“ An excuse,” he repeated. 

“A reason, then,” she continued, ‘if you prefer the 
word; Icannottell how the dread of it oppressesme, We 
are neither of us suited to mingle in the-circle weshall 
meet at Sir Cuthbert Sinclair's. You cannot conceal 
your feelings from me,” she added ; “you have not 
yet subdued your love for Margaret |” 

“ You are all reason—cold, calculating reason!” ex- 
claimed her brother, pettishly. “You have neither 
sympathy nor pity for my feelings! ” 

“It is not by sympathy or pity,” urged the right- 
thinking girl, “that I can hope to cure you of this 
folly. Ihave only you, Frank, in the world to love 
or look up to since our parents died ; and I cannot'see 
your energies wasting in idle dreams, the promise of 
your manhood blighted, without making an effort to 
save you! If you require change,” she added, “ go to 
London! I will manage the farm. Shake off this un- 
manly despondency. Do anything that can rouse you, 
Go anywhere, except to Scotland ! ” 

“You are like the world, Bell!” exclaimed the 
young farmer, bitterly. “Nothing is more easy than 
to advise. It is by my own folly,” he added, im- 
petuously, “that I have lost her! It was not the 
wealth, the rank of Sir Cuthbert which won her, 
but the necessity of a protector! Had I spoken 
like a man, instead of standing in her presence like 
a shame-faced boy, I might have been that pro- 
tector!” 

“ These regrets are useless now.” 

“Are they less keen,” demanded the young man, 
“because they are useless? By my assiduity and 
tenderness, in time I should have won her love! 


Had I been her husband, I should like to have seen — 


the high-born scoundrel that would have polluted her 
ears with his insulting proffers! This arm should 
have protected her more efficiently than the withered 
dotard’s who vi 

“Frank !’’ interrupted his sister, in a tone which 
once more brought the colour to the cheek of the 
young farmer, ‘tis it thus you speak of the man 
whose guest you are about to become 2 Shame, Frank— 
shame!” 

“God help me !” sighed the unhappy lover, at the 
same time burying his face in his hands. “I am truly 
wretched! I must do something !” he added, aftera 
pause. “The farm is hateful tome! Inactivity will 
kill me! At present I can searcely believe that she is 
another’s, I will go to Scotland! I will see Margaret ! 
Perhaps the sight’of her in the house of her husband 
may dispel my dreams and cure this fever of my heart 
and brain |” 

“ Ay |!” said Bell, mournfully, “as ice to frost—as 
fire to oil! This is madness!” she added. “ In your 


ng 


folly you will compromise her happiness as well — * 
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as your own! Should Sir Cuthbert perceive your 
passion, what might he not suspect ?” 

“ Nothing derogatory to her purity and honour !” 
replied Frank Hazleton, firmly. “No,no! The love 
I bear her is too true for that. I would not insult her 
ear by a word that would offend its purity ; but go I 
will, and must, even though I go alone !” 

The contest wasended. Hissister had done all that 
she could to prevent the danger she foresaw, and she at 
once made up her mind to accompany him ; her pre- 
sence would at least bea restraint. 

Still it was not without: great reluctance that the 
pretty rustic bade adieu tothefarm. Her heart felt 
oppressed by one of those vague presentiments of ill, 
which, like rising mists, foreshadow the approaching 
storm. Her household pets were visited, and her in- 
structions reiterated to the servants for the manage- 
ment of the dairy in her absence. Never before had 
she quitted her home so reluctantly ; she felt asif the 
parting was for ever. 

Finding himself no longer opposed in the wish 
nearest to his heart, Frank’s mind became more com- 
posed. The fearful excitement which so long had 
agitated him gave place to a melancholy calm, 
and Bell hoped, almost against hope, that the dreaded 
visit might pass off without her brother betraying 
the secret she was so anxious to conceal from the 
world, 

Colmsil was situated in an extensive park, richly 
wooded, and well stocked with deer, From the north 
front the Firth of Forth was visible, the mansion not 
being more than four miles fromthe beach, on which 
the boats of the fishermen were drawn up beyond the 
influence of the tide. 

On the morning appointed for the arrival of their 
visitors, Lady Sinclair and Mary, tempted by the 
beauty of the day, had strolled into the grounds, to 
enjoy the beauty of the scene and catch the invigora- 
ting breeze which swept from the sea, 

The two friends were seated on a rustic bench 
beneath the branches of a wide-spreading oak. For 
some time they enjoyed the beauty of the scene in 
silence. 

“You are sad!” observed Mary, who was the first 
to speak. ‘What would I not give to hear once 
more your merry laugh as it echoed in happier days 
through the woods at the dear old Holm !” 

“Do not speak of it!” replied Margaret, with a 
sigh: “it recalls—and yet why should I wish to avoid 
speaking of it?’ she added, “since itis ever present 
tomy memory !” 

“You must conquer this weakness !” observed Mrs, 
Briancourt. 

“ Would that I could!” replied Lady Sinclair, with 
a sigh. 
> “Is the wound so deep, then? ” 

“Tt has reached the heart!” said the unhappy girl; 
“but not from the weapon you suppose | ” 

Her companion appeared surprised, 

“You and Charles doubtless imagine,’ continued 
the speaker, “that the recollection of Harry—you 
see I can pronounce his name, and my lips do not 
even quiver, or my voice tremble—embitters my 
existence—has driven the blush of health from my 
cheek! You are mistaken—it is the reproach of my 
own heart!” 

“The reproaches of your own heart!” repeated 
Mary ; ‘impossible! Oh, may my breast ever con- 
tain as pure and true a one as that which beats in 
yours!” 

“In ceasing to respect Harry Sinclair,” continue d 
Margaret, without heeding her observation, “I ceased 
to love him! More—his unmanly, cold, calculating 
persecution excited my resentment! Unfortunately, 
his uncle’s predilection placed a fearful weapon in my 
hands ; and my revenge, like the sting of a scorpion, 
has recoiled on my own head!” 

“T am aware that you do not—cannot love Sir 
Cuthbert as you might have loved!” 

“Tt is not that—it is not that!” interrupted her 
ladyship. “I respect him—venerate him as a parent 
—as the kindest, truest friend; but I am about to 
become a mother, Mary—to give an heir, perhaps, to 
his proud name—and I tremble at the thought,” 

“Tremble!” repeated her sister, more and more 
surprised, 

“Something must be wrong,” continued Margaret, 
“when the parent fears to see the face of her first- 
born child! Should it live to reproach me with the 
infamy of my birth—curse the weakness of its 
father, who took a felon’s daughter for his wife—it 
would kill me! I see it all!” she added, with in- 


ereased excitement; “my crime and punishment! 
Said I not truly, that my revenge has fallen upon 
myself?” 
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“No,” replied her sister, firmly; “you have not 
spoken truly, for you are unjust to yourself, Your 
boy—should it prove one—will live to love his mother ; 
to be proud of her virtue and sufferings. At the first 
ery of yourinfant,” she added, “ these morbid feelings 
will vanish ; nature is stronger than reason.” 

» Lady Sinclair faintly smiled at the pleasing picture, 
and for the first time a ray of hope dawned within her 
desolate heart. 

“See,” continued the speaker, “how bravely yon 
vessel enters the Firth; how proudly it dashes the 
billows from its bows! Imitate it, Jane, and cast 
aside the gloomy thoughts and forebodings which 
oppress you, as carelessly as the gallant ship breasts 
the opposing surge.” 

“T will endeavour to doso,” replied her companion ; 
“but, like the waves, I fear they will return.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Charles and Sir Cuthbert, who had been shoot- 
ing in the home preserves. 

“T fear,” observed the baronet, as he offered his arm 
to his young wife, “that you find Colmsill dull. If 
you wish for the world, Margaret, you have only to 
say the word ; I live but in the hope of renderinz you 
happy.” 

The object of his solicitude replied to him by a look 
of grateful affection, and assured him that she desired 
no further change. 

“T am glad of it, for my poor tenants’ sake,” 
observed the baronet; ‘‘ for they would miss us sadly. 
But come,” he added, “it is time we returned to the 
house, or our guests will arrive before us.” 

They had not long reached home before the carriage 
of Sir Cuthbert, which had been despatched to meet 
Frank Hazleton and his sister, was seen driving up 
the avenue. Before it reached the mansion the in- 
mates were assembled in the old Gothic porch to wel- 
come their arrival. 

There was the usual shaking of hands and kind greet- 
ings. It was a fortunate thing for the young farmer 
that the meeting between him and Lady Sinclair took 
place before so many witnesses—it enabled him to 
master his emotion, Bell, who had trembled for his 
firmness when Margaret—who dreamed not of the 
passion she had inspired—cordially extended her hand, 
felt relieved when the reception was over. 

Charles undertook to show Trank to his room, 
whilst his wife and their hostess took charge of his 
sister. 

The visitors had only time to change their travel- 
ling dresses before the second bell rang for dinner ; 
thus much of the awkwardness of the arrival was got 
over. 

Bell, who had never before seen the sea, was 
delighted with the view from Colmsil ; to her simple 
taste, the stately old mansion of the baronet appeared 
a palace. Parties of pleasure were discussed, and 
long before they adjourned to the drawing-room, ex- 
cursions for a week at least were already planned. 
Charles and Frank were to escort them on the water 
to Monk’s Dell and the picturesque cavern in the 
neighbourhood, 

“Very well,” said the baronet, with a good-humoured 
smile; “but I can’t permit you to monopolise all my 
young friend’s time! Frank must ride with me; I 
want him to inspect my farms, which I suspect are 
capable of great improvement under the English 
system, which doubtless he understands.” 

“Perfectly!” eagerly answered his sister, who 
had listened to the previous arrangement with secret 
misgiving ; “he has already introduced it upon our 
own farm ; the first year the neighbours all laughed 
at his new-fangled ways, as, they termed them ; the 
second they confessed they were not quite so foolish 
as they had imagined ; and the third, half the farmers 
in the parish imitated them. Frank, I am certain,” 
she added, ‘‘ will be delighted to be of service to your 
tenants, Sir Cuthbert.” 

The young farmer cast a reproachful glance at the 
speaker, as he muttered something about being de- 
lighted—honoured — and his poor abilities. 

When the party adjourned to the drawing-room Mary 
and Lady Sinclair played and sang alternately. The 
latter asked Frank if he could not sing. 

“ No—that is, very little,’ replied the young man, 
blushing deeply. 

* ‘Very little’ is a confession,” observed Charles, 
laughingly ; “so you have no excuse,” 

“But mine are all such simple, old-fashioned 
songs.” : 

“And we are simple, old-fashioned people,” said 
the baronet. ‘“ You are fairly in for it—there is no 
excuse.” 

Mary—who, with her woman's tact, guessed what 
was passing in the mind of the young farmer—offered 


” 


to accompany him; she felt he would be less em- 
barrassed than if Margaret performed the office of 
pianist for him. 

Frank Hazleton knew that he sang well, yet he 
was very far from feeling any confidence in the 
knowledge. His voice trembled, and it was not till 
he reached the last verse of the following song that 
he was enabled to convey the expression of the words, 
which were adapted to an air well known to the 
Covenanters : 


“ My childhood’s prayer, how sweet it rose, 
At morning’s blush or evening’s close, 
When, lisping from my mother’s knee, 
In words from guileful accents free, 
These simple words my lips addressed ; 
Lord, notas I, but Thou sees’t best. 

My only hope, arace well run— 
My only prayer—Thy will be done. 


My manhood’s prayer—alas ’twas stained— 
Harth’s passions wild its words profaned ; 
Ambition fieree—the angels’ sin, 

Which lost the heaven it sought to win ; 
Love’s mad desire or vain regret, 

Which e’en in memory linger yet ; 

Lhe sinful hope, the wild despair, 

Were mingled in my manhood's prayer. 


My age’s prayer, though mourning still 
Life’s chequered page of good and ill, 
From passion’s storm is calm and free, 
As the first smile of infancy. 

No more the slave of feelings wild, 
Humble and meek as when a child ; 
My age’s prayer—as life’s sands ran— 
Is once again—Thy will be done.” 

“Your brother has a very sweet voice,” observed 
Lady Sinclair, in a whisper to Bell ; “ pity he has not 
more confidence. The words of his song, too, please 
me very much.” 

“Tam glad you like them,” replied the affectionate 
girl. 

Margaret looked at her with surprise. 

“They are his own composition,” continued the 
speaker ; “ but do not let Frank know I told you so— 
he would never forgive me. He would fear,” she 
added, half-regretting her confidence, “to appear vain 
in singing his own production in your presence.” 

Lady Sinclair made no reply, but the idea struck her 
that the writer must have suffered much, ere such senti- 
ments could have been wrung from him. The song of 
youth is one of gladness, unless the heart has been 
prematurely withered, and its hopes and feelings turned 
to ashes. 

The words of the song haunted her; and Frank 
Hazleton, as the writer, became identified with it. 

“Good night, Bell,” said the young farmer, as he 
parted from his sister in the corridor which led to 
their respective rooms; “you see I have been firm, 
your forebodings were vain ones.” 

“Perhaps not,” thought Bell, as she kissed her 
brother ; ‘but right or wrong, I could wish this visit 
at an end, that we were both safely back by our own 
humble fireside. This place is far too grand and 
stately for me.” 

But, not to discourage him, she-kept her opinions 
and wishes to herself. 


(Lo be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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He: ‘‘ They married in haste.” 

She: ‘‘ And repented at leisure I suppose P” 

He: ‘‘No; their repentance was quite as hasty as 
their marriage.” 

—:0:—— 

Little Dick: ‘‘The school is closed because so 
many children is sick.” 

Mamma: ‘They will probably be all right 
again in a week or so.” 

Little Dick (hopefully): ‘‘ Perhaps the rest of 
us ‘ll be sick then.” 


THE £50 SERIAL STORY © 
COMPETITION. 


At the time of going to press with this number 
the examination of the lists sent in had not been 
concluded. We regret, therefore, that the publica- 
tion of the winners’ names is unayoidably post- 
poned. They will appear for certain in No. 172. 
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cows in the United 
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* THERE are 16,000,000 
States. 


«By an Act just passed in South Australia, all 


hotels are to be altogether closed on Sundays. 


RECENT experiments in Queensland have shown 
that mother-of-pearl shells can be made to produce 
pearls artificially. 


Mr. J. W. Brrtineuurst, who is one of the 
oldest solicitors in the City, and who has been ap- 
pointed by Sir James Whitehead as the ward clerk 
of Cheap, is blind. 


THERE are about 30,000 locomotives in the United 
States—being one to every five miles of railroad— 
and 1,109,000 cars of all kinds, of which 27,000 
are passenger coaches. 


THE MOST VIOLENT THUNDER-STORMS in the 
world occur in French Guiana. Tho thunder there 
in an ordinary storm is almost deafening, while 
peal follows peal in quick succession. 


THE vicinity of Palermo, Italy, has yielded threo 
remarkable human skeletons, one in 1410, one in 
1516, and the last in 1550 ‘Tho first was twenty- 
one, the second thirty, and the third thirty-four 
feet in height. ; 


M. PapDEREWSKI, the pianist, whose portrait and 
biography appeared in No. 154 of SpARE MoMENTs, 
is recelving £200 a concert in the United States, 
and his entrepreneurs are understood to be earning 
a large profit by his recitals. 


INCREASE OF OHARITABLE BEQuEsrs.— Under 
120 of the wills reported during last year the 
bequests for religious, educational, and charitablo 
purposes have amounted to about £1,200,000. In 
each of the three preceding years the amount thus 
bequeathed was about £1,000,000. 


Aw Empruss’s Diany.—The Empress of Germany 
is in the habit of writing for a few minutes daily in 
her diary. Nobody ever sees the contents of the 
diary, not even the Emperor. At the close of the 
year a new diary is opened, and the old one, which 
has a locked clasp, is consigned to the iron safe 
containing her Majesty’s domestic jewelry. 


..THE LARGEST TREE IN DIAMETER of which 
correct measurements haye been taken is the one 
known as the ‘‘Old Man”’ tres, near Gardiner’s 
selection, Beech Forest, on the main Sabina range, 
between the Aire and the Gellibrand. Near the 
ground the circumference is 90ft.; 5ft. from the 
ground, 76ft.; 8ft. from the ground, 69f{t.; and 
8ft. above the first branch, 40ft. 


DIcKENS ON FUNERALS.—One of the most 
atriking passages in all the writings of Dickens is 
‘‘T emphatically direct,” 
he said, ‘‘that I be buried in an inexpensive, un- 
ostentatious, and strictly private manner; that no 
public announcement be made of the time or place 
of my,burial; that, at the utmost, not more than 
three plain mourning coaches be employed; and 
that those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, 
black bow, long hatband, or other such revolting 
absurdity.” 


__THE NEWEST THEATRE is. cailed the Trafalgar, 
and is just being finished for Mr, and Mrs. Frank 
Wyatt in St. Martin’s-lane. Lozd Salisbury is the 
freeholder, and he and the County Council have re- 
quired various alterations to be made in the con- 
struction of the building. It is entirely isolated, 
being surrounded by passage ways. The dressing- 
rooms are erected in an entirely separate block, 
and every arrangement made for the safety of the 

ublic and the actors in case of fire. It is a neat, 

andsome theatre internally, capable of holding 
1,250 people, and of drawing £250 a night, 
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Sanitarian. 


More Goxp has been obtained from Spanish 
Amorica than any other part of the world. 


TWENTY-THREE duels have been fought by 
Rochefort, the French editor and politician. In 
seyen of them he was wounded. 

GENERAL Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS has chosen 
as his title Baron Roberts of Candahar, in Afghan- 
istan, and of the city of Waterford. 


MApAME SARAH BERNHARDT has now added 
literature to her varied accomplishments. She has 
just published a ghost story in a San Francisco 
journal. 


Ir is almost incredible that the average pro- 
duction of novels, tales, and other works of 
fiction during the past year was seventeen a 
week, or about four for every working day of the 
year. 


Mrs. STANLEY says the reason she desires her 
husband to be in the House of Commons is because 
she thinks it would be such an advantage to 
have someone there who really does know some- 
thing about Africa ! 


A Successrun PorET.—Few feminine posts can 
boast of six-and-twenty editions of a first volume 
of verses; yet this was the number achieved by 
Miss Jean Ingelow’s book, even before it appeared 
in its present two-volume form. 


Oxrp-FrasHion Huntinc MaAroues have been 
revived in Connecticut. Fifty men, sometimes 
twice that number, elect captains and hunt for a 
day and a night, the side bagging the most game 
winning a game supper at the expense of the 
defeated hunters. 

WueEn the effects of a man who died recently in 
Leadville (U.S.) were examined it was discovered 
that he was under engagements to marry twelve 
different girls in various parts of the country. He 
had a photograph of each, and on the backs had 
written the date fixed for the marriage. 


Hap Never Sten Groyes.—European ladies 
are often invited to visit the harems of the rich 
Moors in Morocco. Some time ago one of the 
inmates—a beautiful young girl—fainted at the 
sight of one of the lady visitors remoying her 
gloves. The young lady thought she was removing 
a thick skin from her hand, and the sight frightened 
her so much thatit was some time before she could 
regain consciousness. 


THe AmEER’'S ENGINErR-IN-Curer. — Mr. 
Thomas 8. Pyne has established a mint at Cabul, 
which has turned out hundreds of thousands of 
neatly-coined rupe%s and copper pieces; he has 
erected a factory, where the Afghans make from 
7,000 to 10,000 cartridges every day; he has 
trained the natives to make the bestrifles and other 
firearms with steam machinery, and he has even 
established. tailoring and boot and shoe workshops, 
on the most approved English system. 

THE LITERAL MEANING OF THE WORD TOILEDTE, 
is a diminutive of toile, a small covering of linen 
thrown over a dressing-table; but it was reserved 
for the decorators of the reign of Louis XV. to 
discriminate between the grand and the little 
toilette.“ The latter was a very simple arrange- 
ment indeed, a plain wooden altar with unadorned 
white napery and a looking-glass, at which the 
celebrants were only the lady’s-maid and the 
hairdresser. ‘The grand toilette was a much mare 
splendid affair. Thetable was laden with coffers 
of jewels, glove-boxes, powder- boxes, receptacles 
for paint, patches, pomatum, and scented waters; 
and finally with the dressing-case, the furniture 
= sae was often of gold or silyer handsomely ; 
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QurnN MArcuerira of Italy is an enthusiastic} AN ENTIRELY NEW RACE OF INDIANS has 


Apst page but one, 


discovered in Labrador. 


ie 
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Tie Drvurps are stated to have burnt their 
human sacrifices in wicker cages. 

_YVETTE Gumpert, tho Parisian music-hall 
singer, earns £10,000 a year. 


THE THEATRES IN GERMANY take no notice 


whatever of Christmas, as pantomime is not a. 


fayourite amongst Teutons. 


AUCTIONEERS’ fees in this country and in the 
United States are paid by the celler. In France and 
Holland the purchaser pays them. 


No married person in the Middle Ages could 
go a distant journey until it was publicly known 
that he didso with the consent of his wife. 


_ From half-a-crown to five shillings a square foot 
is to be charged exhibitors for space in the English 
section of the ‘‘ World’s Fair” at Chicago. 


In Argentine the drivers and conductors of 


street cars are by law responsible for any accident 
which may occur; so when one happens their first 


care is to escape. 


THERE are said to be more than 3,000 prehistoric < 


buildings in Sardinia. They are almost all in 
fertile districts, and are ‘built in groups which are 
separated from one another by wide and generally 
barren spaces. 


A Mirror ror CARRIAGES.—Here is something ~ 


new for people who keep their carriages. A mirror 
is attached to the girdle of the driver of a fashion- 
able turn-out in St. Petersburg. This enables the 
lady who rides in the phacton to see all the follow- 
ing equipages without turning her head. 


THe UsEFuL TELEPHONE.—It was no vain boast 
of the late Mr. John Shaw, the well-known out- 
side stockbroker, that he was the biggest user of 
the telephone in London, and it is a well-known 
fact that he transacted the bulk of his business at 
his own fireside in the country, telephonic com- 
munication being in existence between there and 
his chief office in town. 


WRITING WITH A BrusH.—The Chinese do 


almost everything exactly opposite to the way of 
doing it in this country, and, instead of using a 
pen, they write, or rather paint, their words with 
a brush. They attach great importance to an 
elegant handwriting, and a clever writer,—or, as 
they say, a ‘‘ clever brush ”’—is considered worthy 
of their admiration. > 

AN UNDERTAKER’S SYNDICATE.—Nearly all of 
the Parisian funerals are managed by a syndicate 
of undertakers. There are ten classes of funerals, 
six of which are remunerativye. 
in cost from £4,000 to £320. An eighth class 
funeral costs about £1; the ninth, 63.; and: the 
tenthis free. The funerals directed by this com- 


\pany average 673 a week. 


THe CELEBRATION oF MaArriaGu, partly in 
churches and partly outside them, was first ordered 
by Pope Innocent III. in 1199, All the ancient 
missals direct that toward the conclusion of the 
service the parties “shall enter the church as far 
as the step of the altar.” The greater portion of 
the ceremony was thus performed in the south 
porch, still often called in country districts the 
‘‘ wedding door.” It was only in the reign of 


Edward VI. that the whole of the ceremony was — 


allowed to be performed in the middle o: 
church. : \ a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persor 
which they want patented would do we 
advice of the Patent Editor of SP. 
will forward all particulars on r 
addressed envelope and an 
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7 Cocoa was much esteemed as a beverage in this 
. country during the reign of Charles Il., and at 
that period a little book was published, entitled 
‘*The Indian -Nectar, or a Discourse concerning 
Chocolate, &c.,” in which the author gave a 
history of that article, and many curious 


: notions respecting its ‘‘ secret virtue,’ and 
recommended his readers to buy it of one 
Mortimer, ‘‘an honest though poor man,” who 


lived in East Smithfield, and sold the best 
kind at 6s. 8d. per-lb., and commoner sorts at 
about half the price. It was not until the close of 
the sixteonth contury that cocoa or chocolate wes 
gonerally used in this country, and when we take 
into account the indifferent means for preparation 
and the adulterated condition of tho article, we 
can hardly be surprised that it did not come into 
general fayour with the public. Rik: 
Prior to 1831 -the quantity consumed in this 
country only amounted to.500,000 lbs. per annum. 
Sixty years has wrought a marvellous change, 
which may best be described by the followmg 
facts and figures of comparatively recent date. In 
1858 only 2,860,034 Ibs. of cocoa were consumed 
in this country; in 1864, 3 862,273 lbs.; in 1880, 
10,566,159 Ibs. ; and in 1890, 20,224,175 lbs. 

_Of£ the cocoa. now imported into England, close 

upon one-third is cleared by Messrs. Cadbury and 
Company, over whose factory at Birmingham we 
recently had the good fortune to be taken. 
_ Readers of SpARHE Moments who eyery morn- 
___ J ing sip their ‘‘ cup of Cadbury,” and pronounce it 
__ | to be more exhilarating than tea, will, we are 
| certain, be specially interested in a description of 
the factory and its surroundings. Saya 

On ground contiguous to the factory, and 
bordering on the road which runs on. the 
southern side of the works, Messrs. Cadbury 
have. built sixteen somi-detached villa residences, 
which are inhabited by their most prominent 
hands—workimen who have shown by their general 
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~ Owing to the wholesale trade being so very dull 
this. year. and as we are obliged to keep our 
machinery running, we make this special offer. 
A Dress Length, 6 vards, 50in. wide, of our Velvie 
Cloth for 7s. 9d., usual price 9s. Write for 
= patterns, which need not be returned, and mention 

this paper. a 
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YORKSHIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 
gr. 74, Burley Lodge-rd., Leeds. 
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: PLESTER’S PATENT. 
SELF RELEASING CURL 
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MEDICAL 


BLU 
A RAPID, 
VARNHAGEN’S 
Specialist, 
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“POST FREE 72 OF | 
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FRET-SAWING, CARVING, 
And General Vool Depot 
. Machines, Designs, Tools 
Wood, Mirrora, Hinges, and 
Varnish.= > 9 
¥retwork Outfits, 1s. 4d., 
3s. 6d, 33. Gd., ‘and. 65. 6d’ 
each ; 


Sets of 12 best Carving 
rf Tools, with Boxwood 
Handles, 9s, free, 

Parcels of Fretwood,second i 

quality, 12 ft., 4s, free; Saens 
iw, . Ivorine for Hand-painting 
Yb in sheets;.20 by 15, price 
of 2. Gd. each, 
r Al! Materials and Tools 
BA supplied for Fretwork, Car- 

ving, Picture Framing, 
fm Brass, Leather, and Burnt 
woodwork. Catalogue with 
ee Iustvations, zree for 


HARGER BROS,, 

» SETTLE, YORKS, 

_ _ {Bindly. mention this pape; 
__ 5 when ordering.) - 


VAN BUBBERS’ 


WOOL L COMODLOO, 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF, A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS; 
BRUISES, CRAMP, NEURALGIA, CHEST COLDS, 


Is, 1hd. and 28. 9d. per Bottle, of all Chemists 


12st Thousand. 


BLUSHING. 


TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS | | 


HING : [TS CAUSH/SHLF-TREATMENT, AND 
PBRMANENT, 


A. B. SMITH, 
131, HIGH PARK STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


NSN Saturn Lennie 


K WOMAN'S SORROW 


Is often caused by losing her purse. 
yourself against loss of any kind by sending, 
before it is too late, 7 stampsand length of purse 
for a Lady’s “ 4 
(Patented), post free from*the PURSE GUARD 
00., Dartford, Kent. ~~ Reser 


-besenttoJ, 


demeanour, diligence in business, and -assiduity 
that they are worthy the consideration their 
employers have evinced for their interests.. Those 


| villas are model residences, and are let at ds. to 6s. 


per week, though each would easily command a 
rental of £40 per annum in the suburbs of the 
Metropolis... 

To each house is apportioned a front and back 
garden, and the tenants are enabled to grow their 
own vegetables and fruit, and decorate the front 
parterres with flowers. 

It may not be generally known that Messrs. Cad- 
bury commenced. business with a very small staff 
of workpeople compared to the number of hands at 
present employed. About thirty years ago, under 
twenty employés comprised the working establish- 
ment, while now about 1,600 men, boys, and girls 
are engaged in preparing the fragrant beverage. 

Owing tothe comparatively isolated position of 
the works, ample provision has to be made for all 
requirements as regardscooking. Spacious dining 
rooms haye been “provided separately on the 
premises for both men and women. 

Bournville, as Messrs. Cadbury’s place is called, 
suggested by the immediate contiguity of. the 
pretty .streamlet:. known. as the ‘‘ Bourn,” which 
meanders through the estate and forms the northern 
boundary of the factory, is a town in itself. Five 
tall chimneys and some acres of warehouses and 
workshops, divided by streets connected by bridges, 
and intersected by railway lines, will give readers 
some idea as to the extent of the works. Our 
first impression on being taken through the porter’s 
lodge was that of entering into a large garden. 

As we leave the office of the principals, and 
enter the factory, the fragrance of the cocoa- 
berry salutes our. olfactory organs. The hum of 
machinery notes that the hands are busily engaged, 
and as we pass into the factory, an earnestness of 
purpose is manifested by the workpeople, who are 
intent. upon. their: yarious: pursuits. The utmost 
order and regularity is preserved in all the depart- 
ments, and every employé appears to discharge his 
or her duty with that ease and readiness which is 
the result of experiencé and training: 

We have not space here to describe the whole 
process of the mannfacture, but a glance at the 


POLISHE 


BRONCHITIS, ETC. 


Post Free, Six Stamps. 


THE 
FACULTY ASTONISHED 1! ! 


AND. [NEXPENSIVE# CURE, 


SYSTEM explained. By a Qualified 


Nicholas-street, Bristol 


il 


H 


and Sheffield Manufacture, 


The “NOVELTY” 
ELEGTRIG POCKET LAMP 
AD CIGAR LIGHTER, 


Opens and lights itself same 

time. Useful p t. Supe- 

rior quality. silver, 

including 100 electric lights, 

postal order Js. Ga., and 3 
stamps extra for pottage, 
INFLUENZA. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s Celebrated 

hal Cure has curedand 

. Price only 

ree. Send fora 

bot it further delay, 

ind advise all your friends to 

io likewise. (Wholesale and 


A WEpOEE:) 
Tey, gow, 


—_—_— 


fidential) solicited, 


129, New Kent-road, London, S.H. 


¢ 


Protect 


TQ MAK 


WALLER AND OCO., 
: i PUAYHOUSE YARD, 
___ {QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, 


“ Adjustable» Guard 


we roy 


WON'T FAD™ OR RST LIKENEW |ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S : 


NIX FY’S CANBRIC 


CELEBRATED REFINED 


Black Lead.} 


Is the Best and Goes Farthest 


dis Simeiiarencseneeioedki Mic: eel 
THE MATRIMONIAL POST & FASHION- 
ABLE MARRIAGE ADVERTISER. 


The leading agency of the world; old-estab- 
lished ; the largest, most reliable agency extant; 
secrecy observed; confidence respected; price 13d., 
private envelope 383d.—Address EDITOR, 


Articles of Sheffield Cutlery and Plate for 
THE UNRIVALLED PARCEL, 
Evéry article of guaranteed quality 
Send for 
descriptive list, post free—Thomas 
Wilson and Co... Cutlery Manufac- 
turers, Momrhead Works, Sheffield: 


AIR DESTROYED 


Absolutely, Permauently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jury to skin, OR NO CHARGE MADH. 
Particulars and testimonials from 


hospital nurses and others free.—Address, Mrs, J. GOULD, 


RUBBER: STAMPS, 


Your Monogram, to Mark 
Linen or Paper, 2 Letters, 1 3 
3 Letters, 1/6; any Name, 1 4; 
Box, Pad, and Ink included. 4 
timez All-kinda of Stamps. Pat- }} 
terns free. Carriage, 2d, extra. Agents wanted, 


S. M. ERETON & COo., 
92, Gracechurch St., London, E.c. 


in spare time, send 
for particulars to 


MONEY 


'S, 10, Fetter-lane, B,C,; all other communications to ‘Spare Moments’ Offices. 12 & 13. Fett 


mill-room will be interesting. This is a yer} 
spacious and well-arranged apartment, in which 
numerous machines are employed in the manu- 
facture of cocoa and chocolate, the most approved 
modern mechanical appliances haying been intro- 
duced. In thisroom three long lines of millstones 
are at work crushing the nibs, which are fed into a 
hopper, from whence they pass between granite 
millstones. As these stones are heated the nibs 
are reduced to a creamy fluid, which» flows into.a ‘ 
receptacle. rom this fluid the cocoa-butter is ex- 
tracted by means of a certain process—a speciality 
of the firm—and the substance is left perfectly dry. 
This is speedily reduced to an impalpable powder, i 
and the well-known and absolutely pure cocoa} ~— 
ener for which the firm is so celebrated, is com- 
plete. F 
Many millions of mill-board boxes, to con- 
tain the cocoa essence, have to be made yearly, 
and it may therefore be readily supposed that 
the box-making department is one of con- 
siderable importance. One machine cuts the 
board into the required shape, while another glues 
the parts together and perfects the packet-shell, 
the output averaging about 65,000 daily from each 
of the six machines. They work with perfect 
regularity, and demonstrate the state of perfection 
to which labour-saying inventions haye been 
brought. The boxes are remoyed by means of a 
hollow band, and forwarded to the packing-room, 
where numbers of busy hands are filling, wrapping, 
and labelling the packets. j 
Other departments include the saw-mills and 
wood-box making department, the tinman’s shop, 
general repairing rooms, where the repairs. inel- 


x 


A eeuderoa 


dental to the works are carried out, and many} 
others which it is quite impossible for us to treat a 
in this short article. i 4 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that a most 
excellent system of payment is in force at Cadbury’s. 
Almost all the employés are engaged on what is 
known as piece-work, which is satisfactory alike 
to the firm and to the hands. The system: has 
always worked well, and the workpeople, both 
male and female, express themselves as being 
well satisfied with the manner in which they are 
treated. 


Hemstitched. 
Per doz. 


Per doz, 
Ohildren’s 1/3 
Ladies’ .. 2/2 | Ladies’ 2/114 
Gent’s .. 3/3 | Gent’s 3/11 

**The Irish Cambrics of 
Messrs. ROBINSON. and 
CLEAVER have a world- 


HANDKERGHIERS. 


Samples and Price Lists of Collars, Cuffs. Shirts, ; 
Table and House Linen, &c., post fred. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, i 


Unfs.to the Queen & Empress Frederick of Germany. : 


LACE CURTAINS. ie 
Send for sample pair. Wonderful Curtains, “Artistic aaa 
Design. Splendid Quality. 58-in, wide, 3 yards long, . 
taped edges. 3s, 9d, pair, worth 5s, 9a); 34 yards long, 
48..9d., Worth 639d. ; carriage paid, A present with every 
parcal, Patterns and !'rice Lists free, oney returned if 
not approved.—\VM. COTTON, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 


~ OCOUPATION I 
By which an INCREASE of INCOME can be REALISED 5S 
by all possessing a siight kuowledge of painting ; exceed- 


ingly remunerative ; home work; stamped envelope for 
details —GRAPH C€O., 131, Northcote-road,Selhurat, S.E.. 


GIFT OF A SUIT TO 
MEASURE 


4 Cannot be expected, but we will makea HIGH CLASS 
# NAVY BLUE SERGE <UIT to fit gentleman for 25s., 
B (USUAL PRICE 60s.) »sa test of wsample trial, also 

give ALSOLULELY FREE with every suit a pair of 
4 gent’s fashionable trousers worth 123, 6d. beautiful 
4 fab ics. Factory employs over 3,000 hands, Sample 
ly Serge Trousers to measure 6s. 6d., usual price 16s; 61., 
& this will givean idea what the Suits are like. Send 
a stamp for patterns of this serge, also Black Diagonals 

for Coats and Vests,;we send A, B. C, easy self- 
i Aasurement forms; nlso several printed sheets of 
J Testimonials from the London Press and General 
&@ Public. Name vaper, and mention sample test prives. 
| Noagents, Only address SMYTH AND COMPANY, § 
3) WHOLESALE TAILORS. MAIDSTONE. (Bankers: § 
fj London and County.) ; Wire or write for patterns. ; 
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Inquiries (con- }f 


="  'TOBACCONTISTS COMMENCING. 
tationers, &».- Dd. 

pages, 2d), “How to 
: Store, £20 to £1,000." 
ts’ Outfitting Ge, 186, 
London. A Prospectus 


f Euston-r 
on the othor trades, free, Manager, 


+ ee Re 


_HY.Myurs, Estab, 1866, 
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Y 6OC*W NEW MEDICAL WORK FOR LADIES! 


It is well that ladies should know something about the various ailments peculiar to their sex, 
and we therefore strongly recommend them to send at once fora copy of Mr. Harness’ new 
FREE! medical work on 


if 
LADIES SHOULD THE RATIONAL ELECTROPATHIC TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF WOMEN,” 


WRITE and read every line of it carefully. They will then know how to speedily cure themselves without 


physic, and effectually avoid the many distressing symptoms of Internal Weakness, Hysteria, 
FOR A COPY | Weak Back, &e. 


AT ONCE. Electricity—as imperceptibly applied to the system» by the aid of Mr. Harness’ beautifully ‘\1—Sbe 
a. y. designed and scientifically constructed Electropathic Belt Appliances—is not only a perfectly ELECTROPATHIC 
4! harmless remedy, but is also a very pleasant and sure one, which is strongly recommended: by the BEL:S, 


most eminent authorities, including Dr. Anna Kingsford, M.D. A copy of this interesting brochwre will be sent (under cover) to any addze's, free by post on 
application to the Lady Superintendent, t, The Blecti -opathic and Zander Institute, 52, Ox <ford St treet, London, W. 
DR. ANNA KINGSFORD’S OPINION, 

Writing in the Lady’s Pictorial, she says, “Mr, C. B. Harness’ pamphlet is written with considerable skill and ingenuity. The disorders of women being 

specially under the influence of nervous disturbances, are, as a rule, particularly amenable to electrical treatment, Hysteria and melancholy depression, as well 

asneuralgic pain, headaches, and ‘ weak back,’ yield to such treatment when all ordinary remedies fail.” 


FOR 
| TORPIO 
LIVER. 


WEA 
NERVES. 


MISS MILLWARD’S OPINION. 


MIss 8. MILLWARD, writing from 19, Ashchurch Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, says: “ I way only a few weeks ago advised Cut out this form, fill it up, and_send it at once, addressed to 
to try one of your Hlectropathic Belts for Debility, Indigestion, and severe pains in the abdomen, which I have experienced | the Lady Superintendent, The Medical Battery Company, 
at intervals for a very long period, and the effect of your wonderful curative appliance in such a short time has been so Limited, 52, Oxford Street 
satisfactory that I am now only too pleased to acknowledge the relief your belt has given me, You are at liberty to use f : ' 


this letter as you think fit, and I shall always be most happy to give further par ‘tioulars of my case to any of your lady FREE PUBLICATION. 
patients or correspondents who may desire to communicate with me on the subject.” 
DR. ANDREW WILSON’S OPINION. Please send a copy of your special pamphlet on the “ Diseases 


Dr. Andrew Wilson, in an article published in Health, writes : “The Medical Battery Company’s | of Women,” under cover, as advertisement in SPARE MOMENTS, 
Belt has been frequently recommended asa genuine electrical app'iance which the public may } post free, addressed to 
purchase with safety and satisfaction. In these days of electrical quackery it is highly satisfactory : 
to find such an enterprise so successfully carried out at their commodious as Miss (or Mrs.) _. 


SEND AT ONCE TO THE 
MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WHOSE ONLY ADDRESS IS THE 


XN Electropathic and Zander Institute, 


CHEQUES AND POSTAL ORDERS SHOULD BE CROSSED, 
“LONDON 


JUNO CYCLES, 


THE VERY BEST. 


AND ada TY BANK” 


VARICOSE VEINS| "oss 


Ries Keep it handy; 
guno Dia} THEIR CAUSE, TREATMENT, & CURE, - 5 P ys 

mond Safety, | By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi-}| Grant’s Morella 

parts, £10108. | ence, Just published, price 6d. From 

(ahndiscount | C. F, BROWNLOW, 124, Huskisson-street, Cherry Brandy. 


cash discount 
or lis, 6d. | Falkner-square, Liverpool, Name SPARE | Of all Dealers. Besure and ask for GRANT'S, 
MomMENTS. and don't be put off with inferior makes. 


monthly). 
Upwards of 
USEBEFUI. NOVELTIES. 
Rents Matches. g TIGUT IN THE DARK|INVALUABLE TO EVERY MAN 


fifty distinct 
types. Juno 

Can be obtained instantaneously | 18 OUT new Safety psa 
° ef) Sov b a | Le TOUSOY IEC LOTM. : 


_ ' Folding Tri- 
From £6 10s. 14s, 2d, Monthly. cycle passes28 
JUNO CUSHION SAFETY, £10103, 2. doorw 
with our Self-acting Comet! Reqnires no sewing. 
Pocket Lamp, which opens} Can be attached or re- _— 
and lights at one and the same | Moved without leavinga |Z 


17s .6d, Monthly, Machines 
time. Handy everywhere. Keep | Matk on trousers. Carry { 
is vENe, ; P| one in your pocket for 


THE NEW FANOY WOOLS FOR 
SHAWLS, WRAPS, &o. 


33 6d. & 4s. 6d. lb. Post Free. 


SAMPLES and Full Particulars FREE. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIREGT SUPPLY CO.,’ 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


KEATINGS 
COUGH CURE. 


LOZEN GES 


500-TRADE UNION CHECKS, 
including Die, 


36: 
BaAes GS H ES cd KK Ss so 


Name Punches, “o, 


| TUCKER & Cero : anv A B E ‘é S . 


JUNO PNEUMATIG, £12 12s, ee need 
it under your pillow at night.| immediate use in emer- 
Complete 1s 9d, gencies. The set, post free, 1s. 6d. 


21s. Monthly, and riding 
AUTOMATIC NOVELTY C9,., 5, HATTON GARDEN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. | 


taught. Second-hand (list post free) Machines in im- 
6 ; 
“WORTH A GUINEA A ee? % 


mense variety, Any Machine supplied for 12 equal monthly 
payments. Repairs, cheapest and best work, Estimates 


free. Each JUNO is guaranteed for 12 months. 
HOR WALL 3} tse 


Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding School, 
METROPOLITAN MAC s COMPANY, LD., 


Withont. London 


THE POOKET MEDICOALA 

ADVISER. E 
For the Self-Treatment cf Ner- é 
vous and Functional Ailments, 
induced by Overwork, Worry, 
Excesses, and other enervating 
“influences, and their Associated 
Ryils. 


BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT, 


“A boon to all desiring ‘self-cure’ tf 4) 
rite ci Bia Mie . ; 
“Loner teats | |Bilious and Nervous ‘Disorders, | (REM 
ey ee SUCH AS 1 BUY YOUR WATCHES AND JEWELLERY DIRECT. 


Post fren, with sketches and details 
for self-cure (under cover) 6 stamps, 


From J. WILLIAMS, Medical 


Silver Watches irom 12s,; Gold, 25s. ; Silver Brooches, 
10d,;_ Earrings, 8d. ; Lockets 1s, 3d.; Necklets, 3s.; ; 
Pencils, 1s. ; Scarf Pins, 6d. ; Gold Dress Rings, 3s. 6d. ; 


Sick Head&ache, Constipation, 


Publisher Lockets, 3s, 6d. j Barring 2s. ae tA aie ft “a 
silver guarante? Grant New Citalogue n- 
wee Tap ee eee gravings, of high-class Watches and Jewellery, POST 


Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, and 
pear and thus avoid doctors’ fees and objectionable Female Ailments. 


Vide MEDICAL ADVISER Sold Everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. od. each. 
All Advertisements for ‘Spare Moments’ must he sent to J. C, FRANCIS, 10, Fetter-lane, Bh 0.5 j all other communications to s to ‘Spare I Mom ere. OFiots, 19 6 3 Offices, 12 & ae 


rie ie ee ee 


FREE on application. Sev one before purchasing, 
V. MEEKS & UO., 100, Spencer-street, Birmingham. 


B and complexion ensured b: the use ANDS 
It prevents and cures chaps and roughness, counteracts 
effects of sun and winds, whitens, softens, and imparts 
elasticity to the skin. Price Is. 6d., of all Chemists, or oo 
free, with testimonials, from Mrs. 8, GOULD, 129, 
Kent-road, London, S.E. 


IMPORTANT. 
This brochure gives intact “The Guaranteed Treatment ” 
as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and other 
authorities, and protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1872. 
Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
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Hloments foith the Latovers. 
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We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


W. R.—An executor or trustee is bound to give 
to his beneficiaries, as they are called, all such in- 
formation about the estate of which they are 
respectively executor or trustee, as they may 
reasonably require. And if there is no reason why 
the trust property should not be divided, the 
beneficiaries can compel the executor or trustee to 
do so. To put pressure on an executor or trustee, 
you would have to commence an action, and such 
executor or trustee failing to give the necessary in- 
formation or to distribute the property, would have 
to pay the costs of the proceedings, which might 
not be light. 


A. M.—A lodger’s goods cannot now be seized 
and sold for rent due by the tenant of the house, 
though formerly they could. Directly your 
goods are seized purchase a form of declaration, 
fill up the blanks with the necessary informa- 
tion, and write a list of your goods in the 
schedule, and then declare to the truth of it before 
a commissioner to administer oaths, and serve it. 
You will then find that your goods will be left 
alone. In the case of an execution your goods 
cannot be seized for the debt of another, and you 
need only give notice to preserve your goods from 
this danger, no declaration being necessary. If, 
notwithstanding the declaration or the notice, the 
goods are seized and sold, you will have a remedy 
against the persons so seizing and selling. 


W. O.—If you agreed to purchase a music 
album, and paid a deposit, it is too late in the day 
to try and back out of your bargain. A contract 
is a contract, and just because you have changed 
your mind as to the utility of the object you 
have agreed to purchase, you cannot compel the 
vendor to take it back. We fear you will have to 
pay for and keep the white elephant unless you 
can catch the vendor in a weak moment and induce 
him to take it off your hands. 


FE. J.T. is the lessee of a house, and has allowed 
it to get somewhat out of repair. The lessor 
exercising his powers, instructed his surveyor to 
enter the house and make a list of all defects and 
wants of repairs, and the lessor’s solicitor there- 
upon served a notice on the lessee requiring the 
work specified in the surveyor’s report to be done 
in three months. The lessor now seeks to make 
the lessee pay the cost of his surveyor and solicitor. 
This point constantly arises, and, fortunately for 
lessees, it has been held that they are not liable. 

The lessor himself must pay them. 


Vraticus.—If you wish to sue a married woman 
for goods supplied to her your lot is not enviable. 
The points you will have to prove are the following, 
namely : (1) That at the time of entering into the 
contract she was in possession of separate property 
free from any restraint; (2) That she is in posses- 
sion of free separate property at the date of the 
judgment. 


FarmeEr.—Under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
the tenant must give tohislandlord, in case of an agri- 
cultural holding, one year’s notice of his intention 
to quit the premises expiring with the correspond- 
ing time of the year to that at which the tenancy 
commenced. One year’s notice, however, is only 
necessary in all cases where six months’ noticr 
expiring with the day of the year on which 
tenant entered is necessary, so that av . 
agreement between landlord and tenap’ | <titten 
exclude the operation of the ,4 would 
do not think that, because the rail “ch — We 

' tion have passed by-laws ofp pany 
you men EB Y . affecting th 
passenger traffic, that they are r cung their 

~ecessarily binding 
-laws must, at any 


rate, be reasonable. 
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WHICH IS CORRECT? 


Formerly there was great latitude taken in 
spelling Shakspere. Thus in extant documents, 
bearing date from 1450 to 1550, the name is 
variously spelt—Schakespeire, Schakespere, Shaks- 
pere, Chacsper, Shakespeyre, Shakespeyr, Shaks- 
pere, Shakespere. 

From 1550 to 1650, during the lapse of which 
one hundred years the poet was born (1554) and 
died (1616), there was great freedom taken in 
ppelng the name, as the following table clearly 
shows :— 


Shakspere Schackespeare Shaxpear 
Shaksper Shackespear Shaxpeere 
Shakspear Shackespere Shaxspeer 
Shakspeere Schackesper Shakxspere 
Shakspeer Shackispere Shakxsper 
Shakspeyre Shakisper Shaxkpere 
Shakspeyr Shakyspare Shaxkper 
Shackspear Shaxpere Shaxepere 
Shacksper Shaxspere Shaxkespere 
Shackspeere Shaxper Shagspere 
Shackspire  Shaxsper Shaxeper 
Shakespere Saxpere Shaxkesper 
Shakesper Saxspere Sackesper 
Shakespeere Saxsper Shakysper 
Shakespeer  Shaxpeare Shakuspeare 


In the deed under which Shakspere purchased 
for the sum of £440 the unexpired term in the 
| titles of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton and 
| Welcomb, Shakespeare is found once, Shakespear 
once; once there is a simple initial, and in the 
remaining ten cases the name appears with the 
second h—viz., Shackesphere, three ; Shakasphero, 
five times; Shacksphare, once ; and Shakespheare, 
once. 

In the registers of Smithfield, 1596-7, record is 
made of the burial.of Margaret Saxpere, widow, 
the wyff of Henry Shakspere.” 

Here are variations enough from which to choose 
a spelling for the name, but it may as well be 
ndded that the best authorities have fixed as a 
atandard upon Shakspere. 


—<—<——— oe 


‘* Was your husband’s death sudden P ” 
_“Very. He was just learning to play on the 
violin, and——” 
‘‘Ah, I see—and the neighbours objected.’” 


——— 


‘Tt is terrible!” said Maud. ‘‘ Papa for:got that 
we are living in a tenth-floor flat, and net in the 
one-story cottage in the country, an d—he’s— 
thrown — Chappie — H-H-Hicks —out — - of — the 
window!” 

—0:——. 

A small boy who had disobeyed his x:0ther and 
gone off to play was reproved with ‘;ho greeting 
‘‘ Why, Johnny, aren’t you ashame”, of yeurself? 3) 
To which the boy roplibd! “Yes, “ma, but I’d rather 
be ashamed than miss all the fr |, | had,” 


——:0:— 


Customer: ‘‘It is les 
stuffed my poor little r 
falling out already.” 


Naturalist: “I: : 
"1, : stuff birds so naturally, madam, 
oe tae just as if they were alive.” 


4 than a year since you 
varrot, and the feathers are 


——0.——— 


gil? ‘ aorris; “So you haye lost your new 
hear cs. Benedict : ‘‘ Yes; when she broke Charlie’s 


ast coffee cup and gaye him a new one with 
‘Love the giver’ on it, I thought it was time to let 
her go,” . 
——10: 
“Now, Willie,” said Clara, ‘run out and play, 
there’s a good little boy. 1 expect Mr. Brindle 
shortly, and I wanf; to try the effect of my new 
Neh on him.” ae a 
“You're too late, sis,” replied Willie, with a 
triumphant gleam tin his: over ‘Brindle called 
yesterday while you were. out, and I brought out 
the whole lot and sh wed. him.” ; 


é 


cooL. 


When the schoolmaster entered his temple of 
learning a few mornings ago, he read on the black- 
board the touching legend, ‘‘Our teacher is a 
donkey.’ The pupils expected there would be a 
combined cyclone and earthquake; but the 
philosophic pedagogue contented himself with add- 
ing the word “driver” to the legend, and opened 
the school with prayer as usual. 


——_—_—_—§$_ 


HE’D HAVE TO SWIM ACROSS. 


An undertaker in Cork sent his Irish workman to 
screw a coffin-lid down. 

Just as the Irishman was placing the lid on he 
discovered that the corpse had a half-a-crown in 
his hand. Pat, on seeing this, took it away, and 
completed his task. When he returned he was 
asked how he had got on. 

“ Very well,” said he, ‘ but what brought that 
half-a-crown in the corpse’s hand ?” 

“‘To pay his fare over Jordan,” the questioner 
replied. 

“Poor sowl,” said Pat, ‘‘he’ll haye to swim 
across, for I took it out.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Department of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.0. Trade advertisements will not be inserted in this column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—Wonderful! How is it Done? 30 varieties, 
including Cuba, Roumania, Turkey, Spain (obsolete), Japan. 
Orange Free State, Vevezuela, Natal, Victoria, Cape Colony, 
Trinidad, Egypt, Monaco, Porto Rico, Argentine, and New South 
Wales, post free, 7d,—W., 1, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, Lon~ 
don, W.—Send for cheap approval sheet. 

To Bank Clerks and Others.—Advertiser wishes to purchase 
some usedforeign or Colonial postcards for his collection; goodi 
price paid,—Send full particulars to Collector, Exchange Depart-- 
ment, SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.O. 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted,, 
for eash—Address “F. J. §.,” Exchange Department, SPARE: 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. (3) 

Stamps.—Breaking collection. Applicants for approval sheets: 
receive three good stamps, gratis—Buckley, Inkerman-street ,, 
Luton. 

1,000 well-assorted Stamps, 10d.; 500, 6d:; 100, a'l different, 
Gd. ; 150, Is.; 200, 1s, 4d. Approval sheats. Discount 25 per: 
cent.—J. Ogilvie, 61, Hill-street, Wishaw, L.narkshire, 

250 Foreign Stamps, in album (illustrated with over 1,200) 
desigzs of stamps), post free, 1s. 6d,, postal order.—Salmon, 113), 
London-road, Lowestoft. 

Stamps Free to All.—Haying just purchased a large stock of' 
good stamps, I will give, free, to everyone enclosing 1d. for: 
approval-sheet packet, containing Hungary, Argentine, 1864 R. 
French, cards, envelopes, and wrappers Italy (unused), Australian,, 
&c,; total 25 stamps, for seven days only.—Sydney Ohester, 2,. 
Western-road, St. Leonard’s. 

Stamps —50 well-mixed stamps, including Honduras, Roumania, 
Queensland, Egyptian, Mexican, and others. Post free, 7d. A 
Japanese postcard free to first 50. Send at once,—F. Farley, 55, 
Egremont-place, Brighton. 

100 Foreign Stamps, all different, including India, Oape, Japan, 
Natal, Victoria, New Zealand, New South Wales, South America, 
&c., 18. 1d.—W., 50, Lansdowne-road, Dublin, 

FOR SALE.—What Offers ?_ Parts 1 to 13 Cassell’s ‘ Longs 
fellow”; 1to.0“*Gleanings trom Popular Authors”; 44 number. 
“ Pearson’s Weekly.’’—J. N. Pentelow, Somersham, Huntingdon- 
shire. 

What offers for Vols. I. and II. “ Tit-Bits »? in good condition, 

ve vols. have been out of print for some years ; rare oppor 
eng. Also for sale or VIL. “Tit-Bits” and Vol. IV 
« Answers.”—Address, J. F., Exchange Department, SPARH 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. 

Magnificent New Oleographs, German’ Emperor, 20 by 15, Is, 3d. 
—Schoolmaster, Andreas, Isle of Man, 

IPES.—Certain cure for bad appetite. Genuine, or money 
iets Try it. Five stamps,—Olemens, 10, Osborne-street, 
Oldham-road, Manchester. : 4 

i in ive and amusing—how you can smoke an empty 
ea 6 ne eens in a bettie without breaking bottle or 
Pe how to boil an egg without fire. The three recipes, six 
sama ,Address, OC. K., Exchapge Department, SPARE 
MomEns, Fetter-lane, London. nh ae ie tek fae 

i i motin air, also recel 

-Gennine reste ample of sithor "tor 7d., free—MeLeod, 4, 
Wolseley-road, South Town, Great Yarmouth. ss oa 

Several hundred numbers, SPARE MOMENTS, Answers, a8 
Bits,” ‘* Rare Bits,” “Short Outs, and other papers; sale or 

oe change. For particulars apply—Vere Preston, Ilminster, 


EOUS.—Wanted, subscribers for “ Young 
Be tebe tams certs Specimen, 194.—125, Hospital-street, 


Glasgow. 


ibutio: x 
Sinces for the best stories, articles, 


i itor, 

Send 14d. for specimen copy to Editor, 

ate rae Stonehouse, Devon. 

95 large and useful Fretwork Patterns, post free, sixpen ce; 
universal satisfaction. — Carter, 4, Princes-street, Devonport. 


ns wanted for an amateur magazine, Money prizes 
tales, essays, poems, &c. 
© Western Amateur,” 30, 


t, 
_ Synopsis informs us that he .has received 
recently several circulars of a new (German 
lottery, and he asks us to ‘‘ expose these attempts 
defraud the British public.” We hayo “ ex- 
posed” them, ‘‘ Synopsis,” oyer and over again, 
and warned our readers to have nothing what- 
ever to do with such matters. The subject has 
also been frequently dealt with in British 
papers; but-we are happy to again give our 
opinion—whatever it may be worth—that these 
lotteries are simply schemes for drawing money 
out..of Englishmen’s pockets to enrich needy 
German speculators. We believe we are correct 
in. asserting that thero is only one thing more 
difficult than to obtain a prize in one of these 
lotteries, and that is—to get the money. We have 
heard .of . unhappy individuals, who, having 
drawn a prize, have found their applications to the 
foreign agents wholely disregarded, those persons 
haying a constitutional objection to part with the 
money.. Any correspondent paying his money 
into these lotteries may, however, spare himself all 
uneasiness on this score, as the enormous profits 
they produce prove that only a very small propor- 
tion of the money received is distributed in prizes, 
and, therefore, he will haye very little chance of 
getting one. 


* * 


* 

J. R. (Highbury).—It is contrary to our rules to 
enter into correspondence with competitors re- 
garding competitions which have been decided. We 
may, however, say this much, that. the num- 
ber of ‘‘e’s” on page 118 of No. 165 is 
1,056—832 in the first column, 360 in the second, 
361 in the third, and 3 in the margin. Check your 
counts again by these totals. 

* * 


VERDANT, dating his letter from ‘‘No. 1 you 
know where,” has an idea that our lunacy depart- 
ment may be full up by the time our Oldham 
correspondent gets his invitation ; so in order that 
the latter gentieman may be properly treated, 
he has forwarded us a piece of pasteboard 
peace to be ‘‘a ticket of admission to any 
unatic asylum in the United Kingdom or 
Colonies,’ with the request that it may be forwarded 
to the gentleman at Oldham. As we never keep 
letters after they have been replied to through this 
page, and as the writer from Oldham expressed his 

etermination of discontinuing to purchase our 

ennyworth, we doubt if the ticket will reach him. 
f he should happen to borrow a friend's copy this 
week and should see this par, we will forward him 
the ‘‘ticket” on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. 
ve ; foe 

G. L. M. W. (Victoria Park-road).—Sorry we 
cannot insert your appeal without knowing more 
about the institution you name. 

* * 


; * 

Op READER (Dalston), wishes to know where 
he can obtain the recitation ‘‘ My First and Last 
Appearance at any Cricket Match.” Can any 
reader oblige with the information ? 

* * M4 


* 

THE “‘ EK” Countinc CoMPETITION.— We omitted 
to mention, when announcing the result of 
this competition, that some of the inscriptions on 
the backs of the envelopes were most artistically 
executed... We should esteem it a personal favour 
if readers who compete for the prizes. in competi- 


tions where one of the rules is that certain words 


shall be written on the envelopes (as in the case of 
the present counting competition). would write as 
largely and as distinctly as possible, our object 
being to secure an advertisement as tho lciters pass 
through the Post-office. 

, * * 


_ WELL-WISHER (Hastings) is contemplating start- 
ing a‘! Word-forraing competition,” but before he 
commences; he aske our adyiceas to the advisa- 
bility of doing sc. He would, ho tells us, conduct 

is compotitions in athoroughly honestand straight- 


forward manner; butwould first liketo know if wo! 
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strongly advise ‘‘ Well-wisher” to haye nothing 
whatever to do with the promotion of competi- 
tions. In the first place, apromoter must haye atleast 
£100 at his banker's if he intends to conduct his 
competitions honestly, because the expenses of 
advertising will alone cost him about £20. Then 
the prize money must be allowed for, and what is 
more important, it must be paid, even though the 
advertisements do not bring in more. than £2. 
It is at this period of the competition when 
the promoters fail 


thinkresults would justify him in embarking. We 


to keep their promises. 


They have calculated on getting back, perhaps, | 


£100 for their expenditure of £20, instead of | 


which the competition has fallen flat, for some 


reason or other, and they find they have either to | 


draw on their bankers for the prize-monéy or 
publish fictitious names as prize-winners. Perhaps 
the latter course may be taken in the first two or 
three competitions; but soon inquiries are set on 
foot, the names and addresses of the winners are 
found to be fictitious ones, and the promoter finds 
himself charged with fraud, and sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. 
**. 

Like our correspondent, ‘‘ Well-wisher,’’ the un- 
fortunate promoter, in all probability, starts with 
thoroughly honest intentions, but discovers, when 
too late, that his capital is not sufficient to pay the 
amount of the prize money. Promoters of private 
competitions cannot be compared to the editors of 
weekly journals of repute who conduct similar com- 
petitions: With the latter the competitions are 
instituted solely for the purpose Of advertising the 
papers with which they are connected, and full 
provision is made for the payment of the prize 
money, regardless of whether few or many per- 
sons compete; whereas the private promoters are 
inyariably men of straw, who start the competitions 
solely with the idea of adding to their incomes at 
the expense of a too-confiding public. Our advice, 
therefore, to ‘‘ Well-wisher” and to any other 
readers who may be contemplating starting such 
competitions is, ‘‘ Let them severely alone.” 

* * 


S. B. —Send us a atamped addressed envelope and - 


we will forward you. the address of afirm from 
whom you can obtain Australian and American 
papers. ; 
A : pd td 3 

J. A. (Huddersfield).—Spare MomEnts is issued 
in monthly parts, price 6d.; in quarterly divisions, 
price 1s, 6d. ; and in half-yearly volumes, in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. Any newsagent can procure them to 


order. 
* * 


ss (Wellington).—The highest number that | 


can be used in the English language is an octillion 
expressed by a unit and forty-eight cyphers. 
Supposing you had a million pounds and could 
count a hundred per minute, working ten hours a 
day, it would -be.ssyenteon days before you had 
finished counting... At the same rate to-connt.a 
billion would take 1,000 men, working for 365 days 
per annum, 45} years. On receiving your letter 
of inquiry we requested our Arithmetical Editor to 
find out how long it would.teke you te count an 
octillion. He asked permission to work out: the 
problem at home, giving, as his. reason. that the 
rumbling of the ‘machinery at this office would 
disturb his calculating powers. “We agreed, and 
have been waiting ever since for his solution of 
the matter, but it has not arrived. We fear your 


| query will haye the effect of causing @ vacancy 


on our staff. 


xe y 
Pay: * RS 
ANNIE is in love with’a dear fellow; only 


eighteen, under the middle height, rather darx |; 


brown hair, thick eyebrows, violet eyes, aquiline 
nose, flaxen moustache, and, best of all, a heart 
that loves her very truly, and. ‘‘could love no-one 
else.” ‘‘Annie” wants to know, seding that ‘she 
is a twelyemonth older'than he is, whether, when 
he is of a proper age and position, she would be 
justified in marrying him, Certainly; there can 


be no doubt of that. Marry him, to:be sure} make | 


sach other happy; and be happy in eash other's 
happiness} obese vce e RYDE: 


RIERA IRSS 


fe 6 Sa a ae Se eee 
«JBN Griliarte ton).<c Ve fear you hive 


event of his not returning your portrait and your — 
letters. ligt, Seis : 
* * 


* 3 ae y Te 

~Parii.—Every M:P. who accepts office under 
Government is expected to resign his seat, though —_ 
he-may be, of courso, and usually-is, re-élected, — 
When a member, therefore, wishes to retire, he 
applies for the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds—a mere nominal appointment, but sufficient 
to enable him to resign his seat. We are not at 
liberty to disclose the name of the writer of the 
article to which you rofer. - a Ee). 

¥ ‘ * * 


¥ 


i ae * 4 amar, | 
FLORENCE wishes to know what qualifications are 
desirable in a husband—also, what is the best 
recipe for cleaning mahogany? As our space per- - 
mits us to answer oe one question ata time, per- - 
haps Floretice will oblige us by saying which she 
considers most important—the husband or the. 
mahogany P a 

a : 
Exprctant.—Any spectacles which do not 
exactly suit the sight will injure the eye. Persons 
who wear spectacles should change them eyery five 
or 81x years, or as soon as the necessity for doing 
so appears by the increasing dimness of their sight _ 
through the glasses. Se Pen ye 
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~ 12 months 
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A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT GIVEN AWAY. |NEW EDITION, WITH APPENDIX, IN ONE VOLUME, 


LO MAKE KNOWN OUR © , 


CELEBRATED SUNNYCROP 
: TreA, : 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOUR, 
At 2s, 6d. per lb., 


we shall present to every purchaser of 11). of this Tea 
ONE CHINE-E SILK HANDKERCHIEF, carriage paid, 
on receipt of 30 stamns or postal order 2s, 6d. 


BOWDON TEA COMPANY, ALTRINCHAM. 


BNW AY 111 


GIVEN 


—h* 


1892 ** Popular” Parcel. 


Containing 1 pair of elegant Draw ng room Curtains, ‘ex 
quisite fine floral sprays, siperb' designs. 4 ards long in 
2 wide; taped edges; | pair handsome Dining-room Cn- 
tains, rich design from real lace, 34 yards long, 56 inches 
wide, taped edges; 1 pair Breakfast-room Curtains, 3-yards 
long, 49 inches wide, tap-d edges, fern border, graceftrlly, 
festooned centre; 1 pair of beauifal Bedroom Curtains 
yards long, 43 inches wide ; 12 yards White Washing Lac 
1 Lady’s Handkerchief, with edging of lace: 2 L ce 
D’Oyleys ; 6 yards m: gnificent Point D's lengon Lace}; 1 of 
Peach’s ** Registered Roller Blinds.” with valance attached 
GIVEN AWAY with every Popular Parcel. 
These Popular Parcels are known all over the world for 
their matvellous value. The. Curtains are the latest 
patterns for 1892. May be had in Heru if desired. Money 
returned if not approved. 1892 Price List of Lace Cur- 
tains, &c., post free. P.0,0.’s and Cheques payable to 


Lot No, 264.) 


Makes Boots and Harness 
waterproof as a duck’s back, 
and soft as velvet. 

Adds three times to the 
wear and allows polishing, 
Thirteen Exhibition High- 
est Awards, 

Tins, 2d., 6d, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., ofall bootmakers, &c. 
any size free 2 stamps extra 


GOLD MEDAL 
from Manufactory, East 


) J B B Dulwich, London, S.E. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
£22 —REFEREE TYPE 


SAFETY.—Ball socket steering head. 
“ecintosh’s cushion tyres, Warwick’s rims. Detachable 
eranks. Plated ball pedals. Hammock saddle. Long-link 
voller chain, Handsome silver-plated, and all latest im- 
provements. Lamp. Double-gong bell. Valise and all 
accessories complete. Quite new. Six of them taken for 
debt. Twelve months’ warranty. By renowned Coventry 
makers. Accept £9 19s. each, ‘tl send on approval and 
pay return carriage if not approved. Distance no object, 
—Ardwick Discount Office, 159, Stockport-road, Man- 
chester, 


GOLD MEDALS, 1882 & 


DALES 


ONE SHILLING, POST FREE. 


CONSUMPTION 
And ALL DISEASES of the LUNGS. 
By GEO. THOS, CONGREVE, 


£, STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 400TH THOUSAND. 


p | THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA. 


=\ (Registered.) 
PATRONISED..BY.ROYALTY. 


: IREC j 

SILK UMBRELLAS Winitterner® 2/6 each.) 
Ladies’ “or Gent’s Plain or Twill Silk, Parker's} 
flollow Ribbed| Frames, carved and mounted sticks, 
Sent Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. postal order (or 36 
stamps), List and testimonials free. RE-COVERING 
neatly done, Plain or Twill Silk, Ladies’ or Gent’s; 
2s, 6dj@ach, returned next post. 


J. 8, PA@KER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield. 


WHY FAIL? LET” FoR 


HY MANY PREPARATIONS OTpLISeS Mp. 171,196, 


For keepi 2 
AIL to RRODUCE or RESTORE HAIR. feaneeee Peet a 


MG 


(THE NEW REGISTERED “LEG 


E 
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| 


4 


1888, PRICES £5T0 £18 185. 


Foe 


ion, Pneumatio 
Lister Est.J A SWER TO THIS QUESTION is given, with fas & Se 73 and Solid-tyred Safeties 

S$ PEACH & SONS, Gate. NOTTINGHAM, 1857. J particulars of genuine remedies and ¢ incing testi- Thorowehie’ oan - a J and Tricyoles in great ‘- 
- NOT ym Physician, Chernists, Ladies, and Gentlemen. 2ZB4 tects the bottom 5 variety. All interested 

’ . in LATREILLD’S TRMATISE, entitled “ CULTIVATION \ ZZ2 of trousers from in Cyoles ” 
ALADDIN § = POGKET LARP OF HAIR,” sent by post, free of charge, to every reader ; grease and fraying < should write 
2 of SPARE MOMENTS who sends name and address to} out. In brown .4 for our 200- 
BEATS MATCHES, CREATES A SENSATION JOUN LATREILLE, Ne. Advt. Dept., Koxley-road, plack, and patent AY page Lists for 
WHEREVER SEEN. Brixton, London, S.W. .28 years at Walworth and Ken-§ feather: Broad i 1892 of over 


An instantaneous light produced 


it. | Will last for years. 
The Aladdin Pocket Lamp, oar- 
riage free, ls, 9d. 


J. FREDERIOCKS, 28, Knight- 


ninston ). ; 


. F k ls, Gd.; narrow 1,000 New and 
Le a arta és is SMA} ff exoeectee: woot 7 Amoco, ft sei a aoe . f Sues Bae 
and neat to put-in the vest pocket j ; 7 a ¥ Ae, et tan ee \\Wy ¢ ven! 
and of beautiful silver-like appear- a A ARO WEE Ake AR fre quegia \ Lp Serle : aad 
ance. No husband. wife, young yy NE 6s rl x b at.1s, 8d. and 2. Die Tricycles, and 
man, or smoker should be without DRESS BAROMETER. The “Gs TMPLEX" about 5,000 unsolicited testimonials, post free. Tuition 


LADIES, DO YOO WISH TO KNOW THE MOST 
APPROPRIATE COLOURS TO WEAR in the different 
CHANGES of the WEATHER, so that YOU MAY COMBINE 
the GREATEST HF FECT in HARMONY with the APPRAR- 
ANOHofthe DAY? Send then for our COLOUR BARO- 


5 CYCLISTS’ TROU- 
SER CLIP. * The best out.” Blued steel, 6d. pair ;] 

#nickelled, 9d, ; post f-ee. Agents wanted. Good discounts 

Sample outfit (value 2s. 9d.) for 28, P.O. ; post free. 


free to pure. in our London and Liverpool Schools ; 
et riding, 10s. 6d. Large discount for 
cash, or easy terms from 10s. per month.—BRITISH 
CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO.,45, Everton-road, Liver- 


pool. London Works and Showrooms: 42, High-street, 


rider-street, St. Paul’s, London. METER, RVERY CHANGH of the weather produces a BRIE F 4 Camden Town, London (close to Huston Station). Cycling 
P " 
2 CORRESPONDING HARMONIC CHANGE in its COLOUR, BA G S.fAcademy: 2, King-street, Camden Town, Manchester 
with a SOLMNTIFIG HXACTNESS which is simply ASTON- ve la As oe Yi Depot: i i zs. Victoria-street. 
, (SHING; At the PASHIONABLE RESORTS on the CoN: srown hide 
Dr. MACKENZIE is) TINENT itis used by the HLITE agsan ARTISTIC GUIDE ay ni =—. S H 0 R 43 H D 
to DRESS, This BEAUTIFUL and INSTRUCTIVE novelty ed fittings, A N 
CATARRH CURE is now placed for the FIRST time berore the BRITISH l-in,, 58,34 ¢ PAR * Ws) 
LING BOTTLE public, Its LANDSCAPH APPEARANCES are well worthy ‘ ON EN (PITMAN’S). 
SMEL + | [of being studied by every artist. (ORGS) METROPOLITAN SCHOOL, LTD, 


Cures cold in the Head, Cures. Nervous 
Headache, rastantly Relieves Hay Fever 


Price One Shiiling. 
Refuse Worthless Imitations. 
Post free 15 stamps from 
MAcKENzie£’s Curse Depot, Reaping. } 


Nerven? and Debilitating Diseases as set firth in the PATERSON BROS,, 105, Ryland-road, Biy mingham. Youths. Private tuition. 
wa tollowing ae ake the only certaii: and safe romédy. | ———-— 5 Prospectus post. free, 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O, 
5 . *Combined Eilectricity,” now Obtained by a nowE CY (IP RANG —__W . 4 
TS process. ‘Neuralgia, Anemia, Heart lications SEN -With Black and other LO DOW AND GENERAL 
Epilepsy, Palpitation, Chronic Tooth Vitug Grounds. Threefolds, 11s. 63.; fourfolds,{ + 
Ave very unsatisfactory. A natural, full. firm,|>°2c ENED ‘ ees Fouls itreg wari tes [1ds, 6d. Carriage paid. Ready for scrapping PLATE GLASS INSURANCE OOMPANY 
y ‘ This i tg | oomticss Chronic Rheumatism, &0.. &4. Nothing} yainting on, or immediate” use=John Jackson Cstablished over Thirty Years) 
and lovely bust is much preferred. This is quite f approaches it. In boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 3d., and 43, Sond ¥* yj LA eiipers Be ate ‘ 


This part of the human system is 
ase 


easy to obtain. 1 n Sy 
so very sensitive that friction alone will incre 


the size; but ifa rapid development be required. § 


together with many arts. aids, and secrets for 
beauty, fascination, &c.. send #stamps,, Address— 


Mounted in highly-finished frame and sent post free, 
with full instructions, for 28, Orders crossed 


OLDEST, LARGEST, 
AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 


ia i i F 3. Gd. 3 14-9 
and Neuralgia in the Head, is the Best 117, M, MAHER AND CO;, EXCHANGE, BIRMINGNAM Si. a. i: Sonn SUC CRaEH 
Remedy for Faintness and Dizziness. " ’ : ae in, 940 79d VEEV SCHOOL in ) ; 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. SATS OSA IR CURLS EP RE ~~ Other” sizes = 60 MASTERS—30 for Shorthand, 


30 for Languages, 
TYPE-WRITING, BOOK-KEEF- 
ING, and all subjects. Separate 
School for Ladies, Gentlemen ,and 


THE ELEGTRIC-GHARGED PEARLY PILLS, 


PROVISIONALLY PROPECTED. 
Tf you desire to be cured or greatly relieved of your 


2ase compare 
aranree , 


our 
Mone 


d quality 


od if not approved. 


3 in  propor- \ 
7 tion. | Post- 
with others, Wear A537, 


46, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


CABISET PORTRAITS 
3 for 2/-. 12 for 5/6. 


P.O. or stamvs'to 
THE ELECTRIC-CHARGED PiLL COMPANY, 
ABBOTT ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


raemener 


HAR DESTRS W ew. 


~ecreen Mannfacturer, Poulton-le-Fylde. 


HEW HARRISOR . “127 GOLD MepaL 


KNITTER 


—— 


37, 


Thave ¢cured.apyself and hundfeds of others. Please : . 
MRS. JAMES WILBY, send particulars of your cage, and I wilisend fee 6 full H e Stockings, ribbed or Good Cards and Finish. Can be 
STAINCLIFFE; DEWSBURY. Wletter of «escription and adyice, wit! les 0% ‘testi-f f UNIT ‘ai GL aS produced from Carte, Cabinet, Tin, 
bi i . : Plain, GLOVES and ‘1 h 
monials. “My remedy md. vainless or Glass Po¥traits. 


suffer from 


Who 


Will Relieve in an Hour 


SARRANIX, 


RHEUMATISM, &.  \ 


flnid 


oO 


CLOTHING in WOOL, SILK 

or COTTON. INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE, List 2d. per post. : 
TRIUMPHANT AWARD at PARIS, 


No burning off or 
irs. SEECHAM. 1 


ess in confide 
trees, London, § 
wo stantps, 


ALLEN AND CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


MANCHESTER 


; é ‘ Sr 5 ae (RE SERRE eee The only WINNER in the WORLD of 4] PEMB ROKE DOCK 3 
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ONE PENNY, 


ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


<A woman does not think,” said Thackeray once; 
‘the good and sensible things she says and does 
come by instinct, not of thought.” This may still 
be true of the majority of women, but it 1s not 
true of all. In these days among the world’s 
thinkers there are a few names belonging to 
women. Prominent among theso 1s the name 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward.- Mrs. Ward comes 
of a clever and distinguished family. Her 
grandfather was the famous Dr. Arnold. of 
Rugby, who figures so prominently i in “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” Matthew Arnold, 
poet, essayist, and philosopher, 
father’s broth: r. 

The subject of our sketch was born in 
1851, at Hobart, in Tasmania. Five years 
later she was brought to England by her 
parente, and spent the years “of her early 
childhood in Birmingham. Jsom there she 
went to Dublin and then to Oxford. The 
most impressionable years of her life were 
spent in the latter beautiful old University 
town. 

In 1872 Mary Augusta Arnold became Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. Her husband was Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. He 
has made his name famous by his critical 
edition of the English poets. 

Mrs. Ward wrote largely for the magazines 
before she obtained any success es a writer 
of books. Her first yolume, ‘‘ Milly and 
Olly,” a book for children, appeared i in 1882. 
In 1884 appeared ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” 4 
novel with a purpose. It was much talked 
about because the central figure of the story 
—an actress—was supposed to be modelled 
upon Miss Mary Ai.deresn, whose name at 
that time was so prominently before the 
public. Mrs. Ward denied, however, that 
she had any particular actress in her mind 
when writing the story. 

It was not until 1888, however, that Mrs. 
Ward published the book which was to mako 
her name known throughout the world. In 
that year ‘Robert Elsmere,” a religious 
novel, appeared, and 
taneous. or three years Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had been engaged upon the work, and it con- 
tained the thought of her lifetime. It was pub- 
lished in three-volume form, and in fiye months 
seven editions of it were sold. Olose upon seventy 
thousand copies of the book. we believe, have 
been sold in this country alone. In America 
the sale was much greater, amounting to nearly 
three-quarters of a million. Owing to the absence 
of an internation: | copyright there was nothing to 
prevent any publi. lerin America irom producing 


was hor 


PLL a 
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its- success was instan- | 


the book. The consequence was that some hundred 
or more publishers, large and small. began to print 
and sell cheap copies of the book. Each attempted, 
of course, to undersell the others, so that at length 
the book was being sold at a few cents a copy. 
‘Robert Elsmere” has been translated into 
German, Dutch, Danish. and, we believe, French. 
Early in 1890 Mrs. Ward assisted in founding 


MRS. 


HUMPHRY WARD. 


From a photograph by Barvaud 


the settlement of University Hail, an idea ori- 
ginating from her famous novel. 

Mrs. Ward does not write books at the rapid pace 
of the professional novelist. With her the pro- 
duction of a book is a serious, not to say solemn, 
undertaking. 

It was not until the opening weeks of the present 
year, nearly four years after the publication of 
“Robert Elsmere,” that ‘‘ David Grieve”’ made its 
appearance. 

This work has created a sensation only second to 
that caused by ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
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MR. HENRY IRVING. 

In the concluding scene of Mr. Irving's version 
of King Henry VIII., now being performed at the 
Lyceum Theatre, it will be remembered that Mr. 
William Terriss, as the King, kisses the infant 
Elizabeth at the font. The reality of the scene is 
rather spoilt by the fact that the infant is mani- 
festly a “ dummy”—a stage property. Some 
ingenious gentleman who has witnessed the 
play writes to Mr. Irving, suggesting a way 
out of the difficulty. 

‘‘My wife,” he writes, ‘‘ thinks she has a 
chance of bringing grist to the mill, and 
herewith I offer, on her behalf, the hire of 
our real baby for the purpose of personating 
the King’s offspring.” 

Whereupon Mr. Irving directed that the 
following witty reply should be sent :— 
“Lyceum Theatre, March 1.—Dear Sir,— 
Mr. Irving fears that there might be some 
difficulty in making the chauge which you 
suggest with regard to the infant Princess 
Elizabeth in the play. If reality is to be 
achieved, it should of necessity be real reality, 
and not seeming reality—for this we already 
haye on the stage. A series of difficulties 
then arises, any of which yon and your 
family might find insuperable. For instance, 
if your real baby were provided, it might be 
difficult, or even impossible, for the actor 
who impersonates King Henry VIII. to feel 
the feelings of a real father towards it. This 
would necessitate your playing the part of 
the King, and, further, would require that 
your wife should play the part of Queen 
Anne Bullen. This might not suit either of 
you, especially as in reality Henry VIII. 
afterwards caused. his wife’s head to be cut 
off. To this your wife might naturally 
object ; but even if she were willing to accept 
this form of reality, and you were willing to 
accept the responsibility on your own part, 
Mr. Irving would, for his own sake, have 
to object. By law, if you had your wife 
decapitated, you would be tried for murder 
as an accessory before the fact, and would 
probably be hanged. This you might not 
object to; but as Mr. Irving would also 
be tried as an accessory before the fact, he, 
too, would stand in danger of his life. To this 
he “distinctly objects, as he considers that the 
end simed at is not worth the risk involved. 
Again, as this play will probably run a consider- 
able time, your baby would grow, and it might, 
therefore, be necessary to provide another baby. 
To this you and your wife might object—at short 
notice. There are other reasons, many of them 
militating against your proposal ; but you will 
probably deem those given as suflicient.—I am, 
dear sir, faithfully yours, BRAM STOKER, Acting 
Manager.” 
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cayed old house, 


desolate tayern, surrounded by 


een A GS 
aN 


and approached safely only by 
boat, for the half-rotten planks 


which on the land sideled to the entrance could 
| friends with him, by a thousand pleasant woman's 


hardly be considered secure. 


A dismal houge it was when the cold wind swept | 
over the Essex marshes, driving before it a | 


blinding cloud of sleet; or when the rising tide 
flapped monotonously among the reeds and flags 
which grew upon the river's bank, and almost im- 
mediately beneath the windows of the inn. 
Mariners must have been of jovial minds indeed 
who could see more joy thanon the half-obliterated 
sign-board, which swung and creaked over the 
crazy entrance, in the appearance of this ghostly 
house of entertainment on the sedgy Hssex 
shore. 

Nevertheless, the exterior of the house belied the 
interior, for the parlour and snuggery were more 
comfortable than might be imagined, and, either 
of these little rooms with.a bright fire blazing, and 
glasses steaming, did not present so forbidding an 
aspect as the cold, bleak road, or the darkly 
shining river without. 

On the evening this narration commences both 
rooms wore well tenanted, but something seemed 
to nip all attempts at morriment. Jovial’ forms 
were seated round the fire, forms suggestive of 
comic songs and humorous anecdotes, but none 
were forthcoming; and, when the hour of rest 
arrived, and the visitors proceeded to their rooms, 
there was one door they passed hastily by, throw- 
ing nervous backward glances at it, and subduing 
their voices to a whisper. 

Yet there was no fear of waking tho ocoupant of 
that dreadful apartment. 

On the bed there lay a blue, swollen, disfigured 
conpss, stiff and stark, found that morning help- 


lesely swaying to and fro with the miry waters. 


beneath the windows of the inn. 


The coroner had been summoned, and the in- | 


quest held. 
The body was easily identified ; 


erest upon it. It was Dr. Diprose, of Galton- 
street. 
In the words of the newspapers, 


could be assigned for his death.” 


“no reason 


his watch and other. valuables were found upon 
him, 
weeks previously insured his life, tried to prove 
he had committed snicide, 
were no reasons for his doing so. He had lately 
married a young wife, with whom-he lived most 
happily ; his affairs, itis true, were rather involved, 
but on the very day of the inquest a distant relation 
died, leaving him the whole of a large property in 
Lancashire, 

This preperiy now went to Caleb Diprose, his 
brother, who was present at the inqueat, and 
loudly expressed his opinion that his brother had 
been murdered. 

Suspicion, for a short time, rested upon Caleb; 
but a little inquiry entirely exonorated him. It 
was satisfactorily proved that he entertained great, 
affection for his brother, and that he could not by 
any possibility have become acquainted with the 
fact that he would possess the Lancashire proporty 
at the doctor's death. aN 

The jury were puzzled, and at length returned 
an open yerdict of +‘ Found drowned” ; and after a 
few days the matter was forgotten by everyone save 
_ those who had been intimately convected with the 
_ late Dr. Diprose. i 


water and mazsh on every side, | 


not by the. 
features — they were nnrecognisable—but by the | 
figure, and by the gold watch with the Diprose 


He was a man > 
without enemies, and that he had been murdered | 
for the sake of robbery was plainly not tho case, as’ 
The insurance offico where he had a tew- 


but failed, for there. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Diprose was the prettiest widow imaginable, 
the sables became her wonderfully, and she knew 
how to dress to the bes{ advantage; but there 
were those who said her sorrow was not real, and 
mone were so loud in condéemning her as her hus- 


: | band’s brother, Caleb. 
“ae BROKEN-DOWN, mildewed, de- | 
; was tho | 

Mariner’s Joy, adreary, dismal, | 


He had always disliked her, and had _been 
opposed to the Me believing the pretty Alice 
had been attracted by the doctor's money-bags 


solely, whilst he had been caught by her lovely 


face and—beautiful hair; but then Caleb Diprose 
was a confirmed old bachelor, and wag in the habit 
of looking at everybedy with suspicion. Alice 
knew this, and strove te appease him, and to make 


ways; but he cared nought for them; ‘‘Jezebe’ 
tricks” he called them. And now a suspicion had 
crossed his mind, he scarcely knew hew it aroge, 
that Alice knew more than she chose to confess of 
the cause of her husband’s death. 


It was a terrible suspicion to enter a man’s brain ; _ 


but, do what he could, he could not drive it from 
him. 
absence of motive for getting rid of him—the only 
benefit she reaped from his death being a tolerably 
large sum of money for which his life had been 
insured; but that was nothing to the Lancashire 
property he would have inherited had he but lived 
afew days longer. Nevertheless, he determined 
to watch, and sither confirm or allay the terrible 
suspicion which had taken possession of him. ° 
Mrs. Diprose, however, left Galton-street as 
soon as‘possible, and took a small cottage ina 
distant part of Surrey, where she led a very re- 
tired life, scarcely syer going out. 


conversation. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure,” said Alice, as 
he entered the cottage; but her tone appeared to 
lack cordiality. 

“ Pleasure !—hum!”’ growled Caleb; 
to talk to you about Jobn.” 

Mrs, Diprose put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘‘{ think, ma'am,” continued ho, ‘considering 
the doubts about the way your husband met hig 
death, you take the matter very coolly.” 

“What can I do t” she sobbed. 


“T came 


‘‘What have you tried to do? . John was mur- | 


dered—I say murdered ; and if you are indifferent, 
I am not, and I will not leavea stone unturned to 


find. oe the culprit. The xnattershall be thoroughly 
i sifte ae 4 
‘Oh, don’t—pray don’t—I mean, be cautious in | 


the steps you take.” 
“Prey don't | 


wish to have your husband's murderers breught to - 
| justice Pr” j 


“No, no, not that—but—but you do not under- 
stand. Perhaps he was not murdered.” 

“I pay he was; and I say, moreover, you know 
more of this matter tham you have xevealed.” 

“What do you caeen, Mr. Diprose? Do you 
intend td insult me?” She drew hexgelf up, and 


spoke in a dignified tone, yet to Oaleh there Rsemed | 
a lack of truth in her apeoch ; it appeared to him | 
as if she were acting a part. However, he felt he | 


had gone far enough, amd could say no more with- 
eut further proofs, and so took hie leaye. 

Could he have seen her after he had closed tho 
door, he would haye felt more than ever certain of 
her guilt. She flung herself upon the sofa, and 
gave way to an agony of tears, and from the 
saidst of her heart-rending ecbs, came forth the 
words : 

‘Oh, God ! if is too much to bear! When will 
it end P—oh! when will it-end ?” 

As Oalcb left the coftage, he passed cloge by 2 
tall, dark figure, wrapped in a voluminous cloak, 
who shrank into the shade as he approached. 

Caleb recognised him as a man who had basen 
present at the inquest, apparently deeply interested. 
in the proceedings, and he wondered what bis busi- 
negs might beso near the residence of Mrs. Diproge. 
He walked on a few paces, and then returned to 
watch the proceedings of the stranger. 

_ He was justin time to see him enter the widow's 
cottage, ah ees ae ehh. oe ig 
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He reasoned with himself, he urged the 


Caleb deter- | 
mined to pay her a visit, and to sound her in| 


od how, ; 


Poor 7) CHAPTER WE 1 ow 
_Caleb Diprose was not a pleasant man: he 
his own strange-fashioned notions of honour and 


“ 


duty, and he acted up to them; and, although his 
life was strictly blameless, he had but few friends; _ % 


indeed, the only person to whom he ever e: 
any feelings of attachment was his bro 

He never quarrelled with him 
was about his marriage with 


x John. 
but once, and that 
Alice. 5 


“ Pooh !—nonsense!—stuff!” he said, on fies > | 


memorable occasion ; 


brother John, that a loy 
fallen in love with 
furrowed, 
brother !” 
Nevertheless, to all outward appearance, the 
lovely Alice really felt for her middle-aged husband — 


“you mean to 
ds and charming girl has ; 


yellow old faco? You are a fool, 


as true an affection as he could have wii ; 


tell me, 


Pout grizmechaired, time- at 


> wished, and 
all went well, and happiness reigned in the little — 
house in Galton-street, till the one memorable — 


night when Dr. Diprose did not come home, and 
was found, a few days afterwards, swollen and 
livid, as described in the first chaptar, ; 


When Caleb reached his home, after his conver- 


sation with Mrs. Diprose, he put on a pair of 
slippers, and seated himself by the side’ of the 
expiring fire to think. He forced his memory 
back, day by day, to the time of his brother's 


marriage, he recalled every word and gesture of — F 


the pretty Alice, and then was forced to confess he 
a re the smallest ground for suspecting her as 
6 did. Ae ae , 
_ Particularly he waited for seyeral days, combat- 
ing the suspicion within himself, and then ‘he 
determined to visit the widow a second time. 

The railway speedily whirled him to his desti- 
nation,~and he walked leisurely to the cottage. 
When he arrived there, to his surprise, he found 
it closed, the shutters up, and a notice, that “this 
desirable property” was for sale, Furiously he 
attacked the bell, the loud continued pealing of 
which at length had the effect of bringing a 


slatternly woman with red elbows, from an ad- 7 


jacent cottage. 
“It’s no good making that noise,” said the 
woman; ‘‘she’s gone!” 
“Gone?” gasped Oaleb. “‘ When?” 
“To-day.” ¥ 
““ Where ?” ? 
_ “You'd better ask them as can tell you,” re- 
joined the woman, entering her own cottage. — 


Caleb Diprose, the grave, the staid, tho sober, : 


the respectable, actually ran to the railway station 
—that is to say, if a series of jumps and bumps 


| and wheezes may be called running. He rushed x 
Am I to understand you do not | i : aes 


frantically into the telegraph office, and, by words — 


and gestures, made the clerk understand that 


| something important was about to take place. ‘ 
A few movements of the wooden . 
| handles, a few dartings of the black needles, anda 


Click-e¢lacl ! 


full description of the person of Mrs. Diprose was 


flashed along the wires to London, together with a =F 


question, asking whether any such petson had been = 
| noticed at the terminus. rz 


The seconds while Caleb waited for the repl 7 ag 


seemed hours; but at last the little telegrap 

bell tinkled, and the needles darted about as if pos- 

sessed, : Lea 
Oaleb leant eagerly forward over the clerk’s 


shoulder as he noted down tho letters. The answer _ 


was as follows :— 


‘The person described is now in South-Kasten 


waiting-room, with tall, dark man, black beard 
and moustache, wrapped in long cloak. They haye 
taken tickets for Calais.” ay He 
This was a clue to John Diprose’s death—at 
least, so thought Caleb. Alice had caused him to 


be murdered, in order to fly with the mysterious — 
stvanger; for, from the description, he had no — 
doubt it was the same man with her whomhe had 


noticed at the inquest, and had afterwards 

enter the widow's cottage. xe 
Money procured him an engine wi 

delay, and a few minutes after recei 

grain he waa seated on a pile of coke i 

helding on his hat with: both hand 

towards Londo: th 


T have sinned ; but I trust not beyond the power of 
reparation.” 

Caleb held out his arms silently to his brother, and 
embraced him warmly. 

‘* John,” said he, ‘‘ you are restored to me again. 
We will all go abroad. To save explanations the 
| Lancashire property shall still stand in my name, 
but you, as is your right, shali have unlimited 
control over it. Forgive moe, brother, for haying 
thought so harshly of your wifo. I now seo her 
true worth.” eee 

“Yes, Oaleb, sho is one in a thousand. Taunted 
by you and others, suspected and shunned, for my 
sake she bore with it all; rather than compromise 
my character, she hore the weight of every accusa- _ 
tion. So much for woman’s loye, brother!” =) 

* * * * * 


ey Soke we os pe ; 

@ brother, whose swollen, disfigured body had 
been washed ashore on the dark, weedy Essex 
coast. - “Tr ae 


ne - -_——- 


_ hesdiess of the shouts and warnings of the guards, © 
he jumped into the last carriage, and was whirled | — 
away to Dover. rj __._ .. | It was some little time before Caleb could 
_ _ His object was to prevent Alice leaying England. | summon up sufficient courage to address the 

But yet he scarcely knew how to proceed ; he feared. | apparition. lbs 
_ to give her in charge for hor husband’s murder, for | “+ John,” he stammered forth at length, 
he had no proofs of her guilt, A thousan plans “Well, brother,” returned the spectre, calmly, 
suggested themselves to him, only to be discarded | at the some time holding out its hand. 
the next moment on account their impracti- Caleb feared to touch it, but at length made bold 
eability. * RR Tae a to do so. The grasp he received was hearty and 

While still deliberating, the train arrived at the | substantial ; a at all like the cold, yapoury touch 
- station, and Caleb sprang from ‘the carrizge, and | of a ghost. %j 
- eagerly scanned the’ facés of the people alighting. “John! Isitreally you?” 

A few seconds enabled him to discover tho pair of “Yes, Caleb, I have come in flesh and blood to 

whom he was in search; but still uncertain how | pay you a visit. I never thought to do so again 

to act, he followed them a little distance. : till to-day; but my wife, at all hazards, must 
They walked down to the steam-packet pier, | be freed from the svepicion you have attached to 
their intention being evidently to leave England | her.” ‘ 

by the first boat."o% 9 ‘Your wife is—is in this hotel,” stammered 

‘ Now or never is the time to act,’’ he muttered, | Caleb, not knowing how best to break the nows of 
and quickening his pace hoe stepped forward, and | her elopement to him. 

gently touched the shoulder of his sister-in-law. “‘T know it.” 

His worst fears wer copied ashe noticed the | She came here with—that is she did not come 

sudden pallor and took of fright upon her face as | to Dover alone.” 

ed roun¢ met his gaze. se -“T Know that also. Her compenion was a dark 

“You gaust not leaye the country?” ho said ina | man, about my height, with a black beard and 
stern tone. = : moustache.” ' 

Si off “no resistance, but passively turned | “’Yos, that is ho,” said Caleb, curprised. “But 

red is sid he short time these | tell me, how is it you are here alive, and how did 

you know of this stranger?” and he leant forward 
In eager excitement. 

John Diprose turned away for a few seconds, and 
when his brother again saw his face, it was with 
the adjunct of a huge black beard, which entirely 
altered his appearance, and transformed him into 
the mysterious sfranger, 

Caleb was completely mystified ; the events of the 
last few weeks seemed to him like a hideous night- 
mare. Alice was innocent of the crime he had 
imputed to her, but still there was much to be ex- 
plained. At length he found werda to ontreat his 
brother to explain the strange affair, which he did 
in the following manner ‘— 

‘“ My dear brother, the confession I am about to 
make to you'is indeed a ead one, for I am about 
to confess myself a swindler, a rogue, unworthy 
for society; yet I did it all for my dear wife. When 
I married I had, as you know, a moderate income 
from my profession; but, after a while, I began-to 
fancy my darling Alice pined after greater luxurics 
than I could afford to give her. Anxious to fulfil 
her slightest wish, I speculated largely, but secretly, 
in the hope of increasing my fortune; instead of 
which I lost it all, and ruin and beggary ster d me 
in the face; for myself F did not care, but Jor her 
it was that 1 planned a deliberate frand. 

‘' My profession enabled wo to obtain a corpse 
without much difficulty ; this I dressed in my own 
clothes, placed my watch and cthor personal pro- 
petiy in’ the pockets, waited till the features be- 
carag unzecognirable, and then, one dark night, 
flung if into the river, and instantly assumed the 
digguige which you, well as you know mb, failed 
to penetrate. Dressed as you have seen, I visited 
my wile; even shoe, at fiist, did not know. mo, 
But I ‘revealed mysel!, and a painful scene 
ensued, 

** Her innocent mind rocoiled from. tho fraud I 
was practising on the insurance. company ; but it 
was now too late to retract. ‘he body had been 
found and recognised as mine; therefore, I could 
not, without confessing my roguery, undo the deed. 
Then came the news of the Lancashire property be- 
queathed to mo, hut I was forced to be dumb, for I 
at |) cold not prove my claim to it without branding 
myself as a felon, 


CHAPTER V. 


At a small town in the south of France settled 
two Englishmen and a lady, who, by their kindness — 
and pleasing manners, soon ingratiated themselves _ 
with the inhabitants. The namo they went by was — 
Leblanc, but there were rumours that lettershad 
been claimed by one directed to Caleb Diprose, 
Esq. 


_ > __————— 


She did her hair in papers, 

And she tossed it on the shelf. 
Then came around the paper-man— 
~ You know tho reat yourself. 


——:0:——— 


Friend: ‘“‘If you haye so much trouble wil 


your wife’s relations, why do you live wi 

them ?” 

Hiatework: ‘’Cause my relations won’t haye 
us.” SE 


-———:0:——— 


Rinnick: ‘“‘ We are married. She is really 
mine.” 

Oynie: ‘* Yes, and you will be more than ever 
convinced thet ahe is a mine when she commences 
to blow you up.” 


——-10:—— 


Johnny: ‘‘I was looking through the keyhole 
at Saliy and Mr. Featherly, and ma came and 
stopped me.”’ 

Htbel: ** What did she do then—spank you ?” 

Jobuny : “No; she took a peep.” * * 

10: : 

He: “‘ I wonder what the meaning of that picture. 
is? The youth and the maid are in a tender 
attitude.” | | | 

She: ‘‘ Oh, don’t you see? He has just asked 
her to marry him, and she is accepting him.” oa 

“Ah! how appropriate the title.” — ~ 

“J don't seo 16.” 

“Why, that card at the bottom says ‘ Sold.’” 


0 


Teacher: “If your mother had twenty-five 
yards of stuff, and mado » dress requiring ‘but 
eighteen yards, how mush would she have left?” 

Little Girl: ‘‘Mumma can’t make her own 
dresses. She has tried often, and they are always 
either too-——”’ ; a 

Teacher: ‘‘Suppoze she sent it to a drese- 
maker, how much would the dresstiaker send 
back ?”’ siaihs 

Little Girl: “‘ Depends on which dressmaker she 
sent it to. Some wouldn’t send back any.’’ 

Teacher (impatiently): “*Supposd sho sent it to 
an honest one? ? ; 


the apartment, but Caleb had no need of 
ne” foods of ie eddy became 


lights. = jonnds | Ol dua, 
_ fainter anid fainter a8 the hours passed, anid Caled 
did net move or speak, but staring straight 
before hin’ in the direction where he knéw 
' another‘arm-chair was placed, but ‘which’ he could 
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676. What was the origin ofthe name ‘ Auld 
Reekie,” as applied to Kdinburgh 7? . 

677. Who originated the teetotal movement ? 

678. Which is believed to have been the most 
curious deputation toa public official? 

679. Why are clergymen not eligible for 
election to the House of Commons ? 

680. Why is the first of August known as 
Lammas Day ? 

681. How came Bethlehem Hospital to be called 
Bedlam ? : ; 

682. When was cricket first played in this 
country P ; 

683. Why was the Royal Marriage Act passed ? 


0: 


BREPLIES. 


—— 


630,—THE ‘‘CORSICAN BROTHERS,” 


The romantic drama of the ‘‘ Corsican Brothers” 
is said to have been suggested to the elder Dumas 
by one Louis Blanc, a noted Frenchman of the last 
generation, who took a conspicuous part in the 
French revolution of 1848. Louis and Ins brother 
Auguste had a close resemblance in manner, 
pereon, and features; and, what is still more re- 
markable, they were connected by a mysterious 
constitutional sympathy which bound them so 
closely together in spirit and feeling that, however 
separated they might be, no accident could happen 
to one without the other having a sympathetic 
impression of it. Thus it chanced one day, while 
Auguste was enjoying himself with a party of 
friends, he was observed suddenly to change colour. 

~ He complained of a sensation as if he had reseived 

a blow on the head, and he avowed his fun von- 
- viction that something must have befallen his 
brother Louis, then in Paris. The company 
treated this as a mere freak of the imagination ; but 
one or two of them, more curious than the others, 
noted the day and the hour, to see how far this 
warning might be justified by the actual event. 

On investigation they discovered that, at the precise 

moment then and there indicated, Louis, while 

walking along a street in Paris, had been knocked 
down by a blow upon the head, dealt by someone 
who had approached him unperceiyed from behind. 

He fell senseless to the ground, and the ruffian 

escaped; nor could all the efforts of the police 

afford the slightest clue for his detection. The 

Blancs were great admirers of Dumas’ play, and 

frequently went to ses it performed. Another 

authority states that the story is based on what are 
known as the vendetta feuds of Corsica. The 
people inhubiting the Island of Corsica regard it as 

@ paramount duty that if an individual be 

murdered, his nearest male relatives shall slay the 

murderer. If they cannot reach him they are 
bound by this immoral code of honour to take 
blood revenge upon his relations. 
20: 
632,—THE TWELVE BRITISH PUBLIC COMPANIES 
WHICH PAY THE HIGHEST DIVIDENDS, 

These, with their respective rates of dividend, 
are as follows :— 

Trustees’ and Executors’ Insurance, with a dividend 
of £533 on every founders’ share, on which £3 
only is paid up. 

New River Water, with a dividend of £2,600 on 
every adventurers’ £100 share. 

Union Insurance, with dividend of 105 per cent. on 
paid-up capital. 

Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance—diyvidend 
105 per cent. 

“The Graphic ”’—diyidend from 104 to 138 per 


cent. 
**Tilustrated London News’”’—diyidend over 100 
per cent. 


The shareholders of the last named company 
have during the past twenty-three years received 
in dividend a total return of 4353 percent. In 
some of the other leading insurance companies, 
where the dividends are smaller, the profits have 
been as large as some of those above named; but 
instead of being paid as dividend, the capital has 
been increased out of profits. The Oaledonian 
Company’s shares have, for instince, had the 
original amount paid up, doubled out of profits, 
while in the case of the Guardian Company, £40 
out of £50. at which the shares stand as paid up, 
has been added out of profits. The present holders 
of shares“in some of the companies above men- 
tioned do not make the large returns shown, be- 
cause they have purchased their shares, not at the 
original, but at the greatly enhanced values they 
bring in the market. 


101 


633,.—LADDER SUPERSTITION. 

The origin of the superstition that it is unlucky 
to pass under a ladder is said to be the disgrace 
suffered by a vanquished people in ancient times, 
when conquered by the Romans. The victors made 
a yoke of three spears—two upright and one resting 
upon them—and the defeated soldiers were com- 
pelled to lay down their arms and pass under this 
archway of spears. The passing under the yoke or 
anything of a similar nature grew in consequence 
to be considered unlucky, Many persons at the 
present day, however, avoid passing under a ladder, 
not from any superstitious feeling, but because 
the ladder might be that of a painter or other 
trader, and the persons using the ladders are not 
over carefii to preyent paint or something equally 
objectionable fromm. falling on the passer under- 
neath, 

—_—:0: 


634,—OLDEST PEOPLE IN EUROPE, 

These are believed to be the Basques, whose 
country is in the north of Spain. Many historians 
have devoted themselves to the task of discovering 
the origin of the Basque race, but without much 
success. The Basques themselves assert that they 
are descended from Japhet, the son of Noah, 
through his son Tubal, who emigrated to 
Europe before the building of the Tower of 
Babel. As early as 1500 8.c., their forefathers, 
they tell us, were settled in the penin- 
sula known to the moderns as Spain, and 
were found there by the Phcenicians. The Basques 
are said to be the same race which inhabited Spain 
in the earliest historic times, they having been 
gradually pushed back within their present limits 
partly by the overflow into Europe of the 
Aryan race, and later by Carthagenian, Roman, 
Gothic, and Moorish intruders. For upwards of 
3,000 years they haye resisted annihilation, and 
though driven northward, have maintained their 
existence as a separate nation. The Basque people 
are not only mountaineers, but hardy and intrepid 
mariners. Probably in their own country they 
number about 800,000 souls, but taking into 
account the settlers in Spain and in South 
America, the whole race is little short of a million. 
Their language is entirely unlike any other 
European tongue, both as regards structure and 
vocabulary. 


Ce 


635.—THE MOST EXPENSIVE BRITISH ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER, : 

The ‘‘ Graphic” spends more money on illustra- 
tions than any other British publication. The cost 
of the production of this periodical has been ever 
increasing since the publication of its first number 
in December, 1869. Mr. W. lL. Thomas, its 
founder, writing in 1888, stated that about £500 a 
week was then spent upon the illustrations, or 
about double what was expended on the earlier 


- 


cost £9,750. An edition of 206,000 was printed, 
and sold out in a few days, and we lost £40 by 
the transaction.” Theexpense incurred in starting 
the ‘Daily Graphic” has caused a great tem- 
porary depreciation of the dividends of the com- 
pany. £20,000 was said to haye been spent on 
machinery, &c., for the ‘“‘ Daily Graphic” before 
the first copy was issued. The most improved 
machinery has now been adopted, and there are 
five machines at work printing, cutting, folding, 
and delivering complete copies of the ‘ Daily 
Graphic,” of sixteen pages, at the rate of from seyen 
to ten thousand per hour. 


20: 


637,—ABOUT MATRIMONIAL FAIRS, 
Matrimonial fairs are held yearly on the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Roumania, in the 
westerly Carpathian mountains, and at Whitsun- 
tide in St. Petersburg, and other parts of Russia, 
although in the latter country the custom is said 
to be declining, and likely to cease altogether in a 
few years. The yearly fair in the Carpathians is 
still, however, vigorous, and on the feast day named 
all the marriageable maidens of the regions round 
about assemble on the summit of the Gaina, 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, in order that 
they may be wooed and won by bachelors who can 
afford to keep a wife. Mothers, aunts, and various 
female friends contribute to the dowry, and this 
completed, it is carried to the fair on the Gaina in 
neatly-made trunks, decorated with flowers, and ~ 
carried by the family’s best horses. Cattle, bees, 
and other household requisites, are also added to 
the dowry. On the Gaina, every family which has 
a marriageable daughter occupies a distinct tent, 
in which the dowry is exhibited, and in which the 
bride-viewers are expected. The bachelors, accom- 
panied by parents or relatives, inspect the girls 
who are eligible. The young men bring the best 
they possess, and each must particularly come 
with a girdle of gold or silver, as a present for his 
promised bride. After the brides are chosen, a 
public betrothal takes place, conducted by a 
hermit, who lives in this lonely spot. The mark 
of betrothal is not a ring, but a beautifully em- 
broidered handkerchief. yen when a betrothal 
has been prearranged, the ose: has to be 
gone through all the same, the girl bringing her 
dowry, and placing herself on view like the rest. 
Hungary and Brittany, a somewhat similar 
custom prevails, the young girls of the latter 
country assembling on certain féte days, and 
wearing red petticoats with white or yellow borders 
round them. The number of borders denotes the 
ortion the father is willing to give his daughter. 
Hal white band, representing silver, denotes one 
hundred francs per annum, and each yellow band 
denotes gold, betokening a thousand francs a year. 

A similar fair is held annually in Brittany. 
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638,—THE LIGHTEST LEADING JOCKEY, : 
Richard Chaloner, who has ridden at 6 st. 5 lb., 
6 st.41b., 6st 31b., and even at 6 st. (the lowest 
weight to be carried by a horse in any race), is the 
leading light-weight jockey at the present time. 
Richard Chaloner comes of a famous riding family, 
and is one of the most finished young horsemen at 
his weight and age, He has won the Great Metro- 
politan Stakes at Epsom during the last two years 
on “‘Parlington” and‘‘Ragimunde,” both horses bein: 
the property of the Duke of Beaufort and train 
by Alec Taylor at Manton. A good judge of pace, 
he always has a cool head at a critical moment, is a 


resolute finisher, and never throws away a chance. _ 4 


The lightest jockey that ever rode was Kitchener, 
who only weighed 2 st. 11 1b. when he rode, under 
the nickname of Tiny, at Ascot in 1842. Two years — 
later he won the Chester Cup on “Red Deer,” weigh- 
ing on that occasion 2st121lb. z 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


flrs, Tremaine’s Temper. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 


‘Wuar a rude cabman, grandmamma!” 

‘He certainly was rude, my dears. But after all, 
perhaps if we knew something more about him, we 
should be sorry for him, instead of being cross, and 
say ‘ Perhaps he cannot help it.’” 

‘Yes, that is just like you, grandmamma. You 
have always an excuse ready for everyone. : 

‘« Well, dears, if you will come indoors and all.sit 
round the fire, I will tell you a little story, just as I 
heard it, when your mamma was a tiny little girl, 
and wore funny little short-waisted frocks and a big 
sun bonnet,” : a 

And my children all settled cosily round the old- 
fashioned hearth while their grandmother told them 
the story which, as it is not without interest for 
‘children of a larger growth,” I take leave to set 
down for grown-up readers. : 

It is a great many years ago, my dears, as it would 
seem to you (she said), since your mamma was a 
very little girl, and poor grandpapa, oh, such a 
handsome gentleman. I had not been married more 
than four years or so; and one evening I was waiting 
in the park to meet him as he came home from 
business. *My little girl—your mamma, that is— 
was toddling unsteadily along the paths. It was 
nearly six o’clock on a beautiful August afternoon, 
and the sun was still glaring down on baby’s white 
starched bonnet, that she would keep pushing back- 
ward over her golden curls, so that I had to stop 

-every minute to tie the strings afresh under her little 
soft double chin. 

It happened that on the seat whereon I sat to per- 
form this little operation for the twentieth time that 
afternoon, as it seemed to me, there was seated an 
old lady, very richly dressed in mourning of an old- 
fashioned style, with a young person who looked like 
a companion or superior lady’s-maid, holding a silk 
parasol over her head. The old lady was not very 
pleasant-looking, and she was talking in a querulous 
tone to her attendant when we sat down. But as 
soon as she caught sight of us she became silent, 
and looked round in anything but a kindly manner. 
When the bonnet was duly secured, baby ran away 
for a few steps, and in returning, her unsteady feet 
led her with a bump up against the old lady’s knees. 
Then, with alittle cry, she toddled over to me and 
leaned against my lap, laughing. But the old. 
fashioned ladv was grievouslv put out. 
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“There was seated an old lady.” 


«Tt is disgraceful,” she said, ‘‘that the children 
of the lower classes should be allowed to run wild in 
the public parks, invading the privacy of aristocratic 
persons.” : p 

And the attendant led hen away, still muttering 
and looking round crossly at my little girl, who was 
laughing merrily enough, understanding nothing of 
the disturbance she had created in the upper circles 


of society. 


What a disagreeable, surly - tempered old 
) Igaid to myself, : 


Presently I saw that the strange lady was sitting 
alone on a chair a little way off, and that her atten- 
dant was coming towards my seat, She sat down 
beside me and, though looking rather embarrassed 
at first, entered into conversation after a little while. 

“T am sorry,” she said, ‘‘that Mrs. Tremaine 
should have spoken so rudely when your little girl 
ran up’—and she laid a hand upon your mamma’s 
shoulder—‘ but I must apologise forher. She is not 
quite right in her mind, and sometimes speaks very 
unkindly and unfeelingly, though she has really a 
gentle heart, and would not like to give pain to 
anyone,” 


i] the! 
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“ There go the two happiest people in England.” 


“Oh,” I said pleasantly, ‘* please do not say any- 
thing more about it. Iwasa little bit hurt, but if 
the poor lady is out of her mind, of course I should 
not take any notice.” 

I was sorry for the attendant, who really seemed 
quite grieved at the old lady’s rudeness, and who 
was a pleasant, kindly-spoken person. My little 
girl had begun to play with her dress, and by this 
time had invited herself to sit on her lap, where she 
sat, looking shyly backwards and forwards at me, 
while the attendant was patting her cheek lightly, 
and seemed pleased at her childish confidence. 

** She is not really out of her mind,” said the 
attendant, gently—‘ only a little bit ‘funny’; and 
on some daysshe is very unhappy, and nothing seems 
to be able to comfort her. That is how she feels 
now ; and she has sent me away in order, asshe says, 
that she may think of her sorrow alone.” 

“ Poor thing!” I said to myself. ‘ After all, riches 
and a great position are not the true happiness,” 

“Poor thing! Yes,” said the attendant, ‘she has 
had a sad life. It is thirty-five years this winter 
she has been in mourning. Some days she is just 
quiet, like this; and at other times she is quite 
uncontrollable, and walks upstairs and downstairs 
and all over the house, sobbing and wailing and 
wringing her hands, from morning until night. 
Then, the next day, she will be quiet, and does not 
speak to anyone, but sits in one room, and looks at 
the wall or the fire-place, saying nothing, and doing 
nothing but sigh, and sob, and brood.” 

“ What is she grieving about?” I asked, for the 
woman seemed as though she wished to talk about 
it, perhaps to account for the old lady’s rudeness. 

‘She is mourning for her husband,” she answered, 
with a sad shake of the head. , ‘‘ It is thirty-six years 
since she was married. He was an officer in the 
Royal Navy. ‘Handsome Jack Tremaine’ he was 
called, as she is very fond of telling me; and 
nothing could have seemed brighter than their 
future promised to be, He was rich, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in his profession. The wars were 
over—it was just after Napoleon, the French. Em- 
peror, had been sent away to safe keeping in St, 
Helena,—Captain Tremaine had every opportunity 
to settle down into a comfortable position as a 
country gentleman. He adored his wife, and the peo- 
ple used to turn round and look after them as they 
walked along the country roads together, or gal- 


-loped on horse-back by leafy ways or grassy lanes, 
and say, ‘There go the two happiest people in 
- England!’ : : 


‘But after a while cloudscame, Mrs. Tremaine 
had a violent temper, and could not tolerate the 
lightest word of rebuke. The Captain, as she says 
herself now, in the bitterness of her self-reproach, 
was as loyal and noble a fellow as ever ‘stepped ; 
but Mrs, Tremaine could not believe in him. He 
was so handsome, and she so fond of him, that she 
must needs believe that every woman at the Hunt 
Ball, or even at the village Church, was making eyes 
at him—though he had no eyes for anyone but her, 
If he were out of her sight for half a day she would 
work herself up into a fury of jealousy, and when he 
returned would assail him with a storm of accu- 
sation and suspicion. So things went on: no man 
living (she says) could have tolerated her whims 
with patience; and one day he retorted upon her 
scoldings, and upbraided her bitterly for her meam 
suspicions and unreasoning jealousy. She replied 
furiously ; and from that time their life was one of 
hourly’ wrangles and daily reconciliations, There 
was never a day of unbroken peace in the house ; 
and both felt, in spite of all their mutual love (which 
seemed, really, to have remained as passionate as 
ever), that their hopeless incompatibility of temper 
made any permanent happiness impossible, 

‘* At length, after a period of more than usual 
wretchedness, the Captain told his young wife, one 
day, that he had resolved to make a voyage round 
the world in one of the King’s ships, of which the 
command had been offered him for that service. 
When the prospect of losing him for a whole year 
—for that was the time he expected to be away— 
dawned upon her, she was quite prostrated by grief, 
and for a few days almost the old happiness re- 
turned, and the Captain began to think that he 
had made a mistake in accepting the commission. 

‘* But, alas! there was ever something wanting in 
that house; and the day before he sailed they had a 
violent quarrel. When he rose in the morning, and 
put on his uniform to set out by the early coach for 
Plymouth, Mrs, Tremaine was still brooding sulkily 
in bed, and would not dress to see him off. But he 
ran back, even after shutting the hall-door to bid 
her ‘good-bye’ once again, and to kiss her face as 
she lay on the pillow, that was beginning to be wet 
with tear-stains, though her pride would not allow 
her to respond. 

‘‘When she found that he had really gone, how- 
ever, she broke down, and sent for her maid to 
dressher. Then she declared that she could not let 
her Jack go without seeing him again, and taking a 


To see my dear Jack’s eyes when he saw me jump 
out of the post-chaise.” 


man-servant with her, she ordered a post-chaise and 
drove to Plymouth, where she arrivec just after the 
stage-coach, ‘Oh it was worth all the journey, 
child,’ she has often said to me, ‘to see my dear 
Jack’s eyes when he saw me jump out of the post- 
chaise,’ And so he went away happy, after all; and 
they promised each other that each should make that 


year of absence one from another a time of trial and ~ 


self-discipline, so that when he returned, eachshould 
be schooled to quarrel no more, and begin their 
marriage anew, with a new honey-moon that should 


* neyer be darkened by a cloud again, 


) “When he was gone, Mrs, ‘I'remaine did indeed 
set hérself to overcome her selfish and violent dis- 
position ; adding daily a few pages toa letter which 
was to be sent for her dear Jack to a post-house in 

India, by one of the Hast India Company’s clippers ; 

and when it was time for her to send it, she had a 

new secret to tell him, and one which she knew 

; would make him very, very happy, and would help 

i them both to live peacefully together when the glad 

Pt time came for his return. For she told him that, 

before he could get home, she hoped to give him a 

if dear ‘little baby. She was sure it would be the 

imase of him, and therefore, the most beautiful 

e baby that ever was ! 

«“ By-and-by came a letter. The Captain was well 
and the voyage prosperous. He had every hope of 
being home within the twelve-month. Mrs. Tremaine 
had made a calendar of the time, now, that remained 
before he was to come home, and she used to take a 
pen eyery morning, as soon as she rose, and strike 
out one more of the days that separated her from 
her Jack. 

** Af last there were only weeks instead of months ; 
and now her attention was more fully occupied, for 
the baby had really come, as she expected, and was 
a beautiful boy, with sunny golden locks and blue 
eyes, just like his father’s—eyes which almost made 
her forget her loneliness when she looked into them. 

“And exactly a year and a day after the Captain 
had sailed, he came back, and, oh, how proud and 
delighted my lady was to put his babyin his arms! 
But on Captain Tremaine’s face there was something 
wrong; he had not the old heartiness and strength : 
he had contracted an ague, while on sbore in Central 
America, which, he said, had never entirely left 
him, What of that, however? A few weeks of 
English sunshine would soon put it right, and he 
would be himself again; but for the first week or 
two he should take things easily,—and besides, there 
was the baby to play with. 

“But the English sunshine did not do its work, 
and the poor fellow, from going to bed early, had to 
take to his bed altogether, attended with the most 
frantic anxiety and affection by his wite. Nothing 
could be too good for him—no care too great, She 
was at his side morning, noon, and nicht. And to 
make matters worse, the baby fell ill also, and pined 
away and died! The Captain never raflied from 
that shock. Within afew day’s of little Jack’s burial, 
he died in his wife’s arms, fondling her and mur- 
muring her name with tender epithets in his last 
breath. 

‘«For many weeks it was supposed that she would 
have died too; and it had been hetter for her to 
have joined her husband and her babe—poor soul. 
When she recovered, she was.as she is now—one day 
violent and passionate with grief, another, just vacant 
and brooding.” 

I looked up to where the poor lady was sitting. 
She had buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
was rocking herself to and fro in her sobs. The 
attendant hastily arose. But my baby — your 
mamma, my dears—had slipped from her lap some 
minutes before, and was standing now by the side 
of the strange lady, plucking her dress, I ran to 
draw her away, but the attendant touched my arm, 

“Do not go,” she said, ‘the little one will bring 

: her to herself.” 

So we saw her stoop to kiss your little mamma’s 
golden hair 3 and presently the lady rose and led her 
towards us. By this time her eyes were dry, and 
she held the child by the hand, looking down very 
kindly at the little face. Still, to me she was not 
very polite. 

«Why do you tie your child’s bonnet-strings under 
her chin like that, woman?” she said; ‘‘ don’t you 
know that they will make an ugly ridge under her 
chin, and make it impossible for her to wear evening 
dress when she grows up?” 

To picase the old lady I stooped and tied the 
strings at the back of the little curly knob. And the 
old lady smiled approvingly, and kissed the baby 
again. 

Just then, your grandpapa came up, and baby 
ran to meet him. 

“And that is why,” said grandmamma, “ that 
Tam no} soready as I once was, perhaps, to be cross 
with people who do not behave as nicely as I am 
sure all of you, my dears, always behave to every- 
one!” 


a a 
: At Hastings the eyes of all of the potatoes in the 


come out of the water, 


. 


place are bandaged when the beautiful bathers. 


STREEL VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 
(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
; YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARH MOMENTS to the Person whom they 

: may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 

ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 

current copy of SPARE MOMENTS dor the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 

of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantancous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 


accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, 
number of bond fide Claims in one week revognised, 


£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE, 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMBNTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose. This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and occurs within 
three oalendar months from the date thereof, Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 

rior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the thirtean consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deceased, 


Signature, s..n.esescesverrees Wo cskeupnessehees apboskacten 


HOW TO MAKE A PLAY 


AND A FORTUNE. 

There is no description of literary work 
nowadays so profitable as play-writing—i/ you 
are successful. Your play may be good, or it may 
be bad, vulgar or refined, artistic or conyentional ; 
but so long asit is popular, it will realise for you 
an income far in excess of that earned by the 
princes of journalism. or literature proper. Hyen 
the successful novelist is nowhere when compared 
with the dramatist who has won the applause of 
the public. 

Thus it is not unnatural that every dabbler in 
literature, every youngster who can ferm a 
sentence or stiing a couple of ideas together, .is 
anxious to write a play, whereby he may gain fame 
and fortune—especially the latter. To the heayen- 
born genius—the successor to Shakespeare or 
Sheridan—I have nothing to say, no advice to give. 
In the first «lace, he would not take my advice, and 
in the secon. i¢ would, in any case, be of no use to 
him—his genius will make itself felt no doubt, 
and, probably, by defying all rules. 

My hints are for those who seek no more than to 
write plays which will please the public, and—to 
use a yulgar but useful phrase—bring in the 
ha’pence. For the beginner 


THERE IS ONE GREAT DIFFICULTY TO BE OVERCOMF,. 


even after he has written a play containing all the 


elements of a popular success. He has to persuade 
a manager to produce his play. No one knows 
what a terrible task this is except those who have 
tried it. Ifyou were sure of getting a hearing, I 
should say begin with a melodrama—a good, atir- 
ring play of the Adelphi type. But managers are 
shy of taking big plays from new men, and so it 
is wisest to begin with a curtain-raiser—a lever de 
rideau—that is, a*one-act piece to amuse the pit 
and gallery during the early part of the evening 
while the stalls are filling. The French phrase 
reminds me that you will get some admirable 
notions for this, and indeed for all sorts of dramatic 
work from across the Channel, The French are 
perfect in the difficult art of conceiving a plot. 

Go to France, then, for your plot, take out or 
alter everything that is objectionable, keep your 
dialogue crisp and lively, and introduce jokes, chaff, 
and repartee from your commonplace book. You 
say the jokes areold. No matter; a good old joke 
is better than a bad new one. The other night I 
strolled into a West-end theatre, and the joke that 
brought down the houre was one I read years ago 
in somebody's Book of Fun, and which has since 
gana the rounds of the papers and magazines in 
England, America, and Australia, to my certain 
knowledge, ut 

Of course ‘all this is 


SUPPOSING YOU WANT TO MAKE A POPULAR PLAY 


~ 


without having much genins of yourown, | 


fruits of your genius; amuse it 
you anything. ne 


If you can think of a good original plot, and can 


write original and humorous dialogue, so much the __ 
better. Although even in such an event I think it 


would pay you best.to saye your good things for a 
three-act comedy. i fa 
Having written your one-act piece—farcical or 
sentimental—get it type-written, and then attack 
the managers, or popular actors who want — 
to be managers, or anyone in authority about the 
theatres. If you still fail to get a hearing, go to 
an agent and offer him a half-share if he will get 
your trifle upon the stage. I know cases myself 
where this plan succeeded. But it isnotthe pro- — — 
duction, but the manufacture of plays that we are 
dealing with now. ve Se aa Pia 
Having become acquainted with managers, set 
to work to build a sensational drama. I use the 
word ‘‘ build” advisedly; such plays must be built, 
and built with the utmostcare. However ambitious 
you are, however much you pine to produce fiye- 
act tragedies and high-class comedies for the bi, 
houses in the West-end, my adyice is begin wi 
a rattling melodrama. Dae 
Mr. H. A. Jones, whose Dancing Girl took 
London by storm, and who is the most serious of 
our dramatists, believing in high art, realism, and — 
psychological analysis, and all that sort of thing, 
began hig succes career with a melodrama— 
The Silver King. 
In making a drama of this sort 


THE FIRST THING IS TO SETTLE ON A GOOD 
SUBJECT, 


As soon as you have found this, you will probably 
find that the subject has been done before. Never 
mind. In your treatment of it you can make those 
variations which will allow you to put ‘‘ New and 
Original Drama” on the bills with a clear con- 
science. Before you commence to write, think out 
your story well, until you have the characters and 
the dramatic situations clear in your mind. I don’t 
mean that you should follow the example of 
Sheridan, who, it is said, used to think out his 
plays, even to the scraps of dialogue before putting 
pen to paper, and who said, referring to The Rivals 
before a word of it was written, ‘‘ Well that play is 
done—now I only have to write it,” but get some 
clear idea of the shape of your play, leaving 
yourself free to make any alterations as you go . 
along. ; 

Your characters you must of course choose for 
yourself; but in this class of play it generally pays 
to have the hero and heroine separated in the eat ; 
part of the play by the machinations of the villain 
and brought together again at the end of the fifth 
act by the instrumentality of the comic man— 
generally a humble but ceveign friend of the hero. _ 
With these as the main lines you can make as 
many variations as you like.  ). 


+ 


Th 4 . 
$ i 
Be ee ae ee ee ee Se eM 


When you have at length got your play 
accepted, £. ‘a 
DO NOT BE OVER-SENSITIVE WHEN SUGGESTIONS 


ARE MADE, a. 
and consider carefully any hints of men who © 
possess a practical knowledge of the stage. During _ 
rehearsal you may see plenty of opportunities for 
strengthening your play, by cutting out super- 
fluous dialogue and resrranging @ scene, or 
perhaps by adding to the comic business. By the 
bye, always keep a commonplace book im which to — 
jot down a good thing wheneyer you hear or read — 
it. Hyenif you do not actually ‘lift’ them into — 
your play, you can twist them round and thus 
make usé of them in a form so changed that their — 
original parents would scarcely know them. ies 

You say this is hardly in accordance with the — 
serious reputation of the British Drama, and that 
a public fed on the originality of Pinero, Jones, 
Grundy, and others, are not likely to tolerate such 
a hotch-potch as I suggest. Nonsense, my ¢ 
sir. All the British. piblic asks is to be | 
Bore it, and it will throw cold water on the 


LOFTS 


RED AND TAKEN. © 


- OFF 


‘ asked a lawyer, as he walked into a second-hand 
bookseller’s and produced the book named. 


< 


indifference. ‘‘There’s no demand for ’em. I 
bought one last evening, and it’s outside now. 
There’s no demand for ’em at all. I shall think it 
a good sale if I get five shillings for the one I have 
ee W mere 

‘**All right, hore’s your good sale. This is the 
one you had outside,” gaily answered the lawyer, 
ashe threw down a crown, and skipped out of the 
shop. before the disconcerted proprietor could inter- 
pose an objection. ‘‘I had been hunting for that 
atlas for months, and would haye given fifty shil- 
lings rather than have lost it,” remarked he, as 

he gleefully exhibited his purchase. 
10: 
HE KNEW BETTER. 


‘‘ Well, Johnnie, did you do all your examples ?” 
asked a teacher of one of her pupils. 

** Did ’em all except the fifth ; didn’t do nothing 
at all to that, though.” 

“ Did not do anything,” corrected the teacher. 
‘The example is not hard. If one orange costs 
sixpence, what will sixteen and one-half oranges 
cost? Why, Johu, I amcertainly much surprised 
at you not to know that easy example!” 


sake say I didn’t know how to do it; I ssid 
I did not do it. Of course I know how to do it, 


but no orange ever costs sixpence, and I ain’t going 
to waste my time doing such lessons.” 


J: —_—-—--—— 20! od 


- 


| . > BQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Christmas Evans, the great Welsh preacher, was 
walking oné summer’s morning over a mountain 
in Pati brokeshite to a distant village where he was 
expected to preach. On his way he met Mr. 
Herring, a celebrated revivalist. 
_ **Good morning, Mr. THvans,” exclaimed 
Herring; ‘‘ but who would have thought of seeing 
_ Christmas in the middle of the summer?” 
_ Christmas was, however, equal to the occasion, 
and quietly retorted : 
pager hae: Good ‘morning, sir; but who would have 
thou,bt of meeting a Herring on the top of a 
mouutain?”?” * ev 


20% 
PATS READY REPLY. 
“ Pat,” said a builder to an Irishman engaged 
in carrying slate to the top of a four-story build- 
eit ride haye you any houses in Ireland as high as 

5 this?.” 

_ ~ ** Yig, me mother’s cabin,” replied Pat. 

_. “Tlow many rooms has it ?”’ asked the builder. 
“Phere was the ateing-room, the slaping-room, 
the kitchen-room; and the pig-pen—four rooms,” 
answered Pat,  __ : 

_ “That's a story,” said the builder. 
“ ¥is, four stories,” corrected Pat. 
10: 


‘LEGAL ADYICE. 


. He took my 
this 


py 


_ “How much will you give mo for this atlas?” | 


‘°?Tain’t worth much,” answered the principal, as 
he turned over the leaves, with an air of assumed 


Bots 
a boty ” 


FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillingsevery week for the most Laughable Story. 
eference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its oviginality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained, F 

‘The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final, We reserve the right of publishing. any of the Stories sent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outsidé the envelopes “FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories that have appeared in other. papers the previous 
pepe non do we want stories that have been already published in SPARR 

-_" . 

Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week. Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. ” 

The prize this week has been divided between MR, HAHTIR, 39, Viaduct- 
road, Brighton, for “OFFERED AND TAKEN,” and MR. HERBERT W, 
BUTTERWORTH, 39, Faloon-street, Bolton, for ‘* PERHAPS NOT !” 


HARD ON THE OFFICERS. 


Some officers of Cumberland’s army, happening 
to visit the Canongate Gaol, were told by the 
governor that a Scotch earl was then imprisoned 
in it. 

Tho earl had become deranged in his mind, and 
was placed there by hia friends, there being no 
proper place for the recsption of lunatics at that 
time in Edinburgh. 

The officers desired to seo the earl, and asked 
how it happened that he was confined in such a 
place. 

“Deed, gentlemen,” ho replied, with one of 
those flashes of wit that lunatics sometimes give 
forth, ‘“‘I got in here in somewhat the same manner 
that ye got into the army—loss by my ain deserts 
than by the interest of my friends.” 

a ee 
HE’D HAVE. I MENDED. 


One day as a farmer of extraordinary meanness 
was starting out for the town to do his weekly 
-shopping—for even he had to buy something for 
the support of his family—his wife came out and 
asked him. to buy her a darning-needlo. 

“‘ What’s the matter with the one I bought you 
last winter?” asked the farmer. 

«‘ The eye’s broken out,” she replied, 

‘Bring the needle here,” he said; ‘‘I’'m not 
going to allow such extravagance. I'll have the 
needie mended.” 

The woman was wise in hor generation, and 
made no protes’’ She brought ont the broken 
needle. 

The economical farmer rode away into the town 
and stopped first of all at the blacksmith’s shop. 
He tcok out the needle and handed it to the black- 
smith. °‘‘I want that mended,” he said. 

The blacksmith knew his customer, and keeping 
his face perfectly straight, said the eye should be 
mended in an hour’s time. 

The farmer rode away, and the blacksmith 
walked across the street and bought a new needle 
for a farthing. When the farmer called again the 
blacksmith gave him the new needle. 

The farmer looked at the smooth, polished sur- 

face of the steel, and remarked that it was a good 
job. ‘How much will it be?” said he. 
' “Tyopence,” said the blacksmith, end the 
farmer as he paid it remarked that he knew that 
the needle’ could be mended, but his wife would 
have gone to the expenss of buying a new ono if he 
hadn’t interfered. - 


SS ee 
VISITING A BONE-SETTER. 


A Scotch lad had his leg injured at a factory, and 
was treated for some time by the dector without 
any favourable result. His mother had much faith 
in a local bone-setter, and wanted her gon to go to 
him, but the boy objected, preferring that the 
doctor should cure him. Finally he yielded to his 
mother’s persuasion, and wae taken to the town 
where the famous bone-setter resided. 

The leg was duly examined, and it was found 
necessary to pull it severely in order ‘‘to get the 
‘bone in,” as the bone-setter expressed it. The 
patient howled in agony, but at last the bone was 
got in,” and he was bidder to go home. 
Didn't he do if well?” said the joyous old 
lady, ag they started homeward. . be a usin 
, ho did, mother,” said the lad; ‘‘he pulled 

ut T we ica fool as to gie him the sair 


PERHAPS NOT! 


In a certain large city—never mind where— 
there lived two pretty sisters who had married, — 
one an eminent lawyer, the other a distinguished 
literary man. 

The literary man died, and left the younger 
sister a widow. 

Some years rolled away, and the widow began 
to lay aside her weeds. 

Now, it happened that a certain author and 
critic had occasion on a broiling day in summer to 
call on the eminent lawyer, the husband of the 
elder sister. 

He found the lawyer pleading and perspiring ~ 
in a crowded court, and noticing that the lawyer — 
was suffering dreadfully from the heat, pitied him, 
and rejoiced that he himself was not a lawyer. — 
Soon after he left the court for a cool saunter under _ 
the sheltering trees of a neighbouring park and 
garden. “i 

Among the crowd there, he met the younger of 
the two sisters, and for a moment thought he was 
talking to the elder. 

“QO, Mr. Jones,” said the lady, ‘‘how dread- 
fully hot it is here!” : 

‘* Yes, madam,’ replied our luckless critic, ‘it 
is hot here; but I can assure you the heat of this 
place isn’t to be compared to the heat of the place 
icy your poor dear husband is suffering to- 

ay.” 

A horror-stricken expression came over the 
face of the lady as she arose from her chair, 


and flounced indignantly away. Then he dis- 
covered his mistake. 
— 10: 
TURNING SIXPENCE INTO 
NINEPENCE. 


A gentleman walking down Fleet-street spotted 
a newsboy, and wanting to haye a joke with him 
said, ‘‘Can you give me next week's SPARE 
MomENTs ?” 

The boy answered, ‘‘No, sir; I’m very sorry, 
but I have just sold the Zast one.”’ 

The gontleman laughed at this and said, ‘“‘ Do 
you know any more jokes, my boy?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied the boy, ‘‘E can turn a six- 
pence into nineponce.” 

“‘Do so,” said the gentleman, and gave him six- . 
pence. Whereat the boy ran across the road, 
bought a threepenny loaf, and gave the gentleman 
the threepence remaining. 

‘Where is the ninepence ?”’ asked the gentle- 
man, astonished. . 

*« Well, sir,” said. the boy, ‘‘ youhave got three- 
pence, I have got threepenceworth, and the baker 
has got threopence. That's ninepence.” 


ES 
THE DOCTOR BEATEN. 


The other day a well-known doctor was eating 
lunch in a restaurant and sitting next to a business 
man, when the latter remarked : 

‘*T have just seen a case in the tobacconist’s 
which would interest you. There is.a man there 
who has no feeling at all in hig right arm.” 

‘*Qaso of paralysis, no doubt,” ‘said the doctor. 

‘““Oh, no itisn’t; he has been examined by some . 
of the leading physicians, and they declare it’s not 
paralysis.” 

“How long has it been so?” 

‘‘Over twenty years, he tellemo. Ho says he'll 
pay any doctor £1,000 to restore the natural 
feeling.” 

“‘T’]l see him,” said the M.D.; and, when dinner 
was over, they went over to the tobacconist’s, and 
the doctor was introduced. 

“Did this happen all at once?” asked the — 
doctor. oe 

“Yes, sir, there was 00 warning whateyer.” 

“« Does the arm feel dead?” 

‘Perfectly. You can stick your knife into it — 
without my feeling it in the least.” 

“That's odd. Let me feel it.” se 

The doctor put out his hand, made one grip, and — 
then turned on his heel and left the place, his face 
Ake the setting sun. Sai TTE hehe oe Lewes 

“ Jt was a wooden arm, ee y 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GUS ON BOARD THE “FIREFLY.” 

@ HE Firefly—the name of the tender 
) on board of which the victims of the 
press-gang were conyeyed—was an 
old sloop cut down, being unfit for 
any other kind of service. In the 
long, narrow, dark hold of the vessel 
were a crowd of prisoners, most of them sailors 
taken from the merchant ships in the harbour, 
gome men who had cut from their vessels, and here 
and there unfortunate landsmen, whose ill-fortune 
had torn them from their homes and friends; 
most of these had not yielded without a desperate 
struggle, as their gashed heads and wounded limbs 
bore witness. ; 

Several were in a fainting condition, and it 
seemed pretty certain to the practised eyes of the 
sailors on board the tender who occasionally looked 
in upon the pressed men, that if the surgeon did 
not attend to them quickly many would die of 
exhaustion from loss of blood. 

The young sailor who had taken an interest in 
our hero, from his gallent resistance, had placed 
him apart from the rest of the men, close under 
one of the port-holes in order that the fresh air 
might play upon his features, and revive him. 
His well-meant endeavours were in vain; for Gus 
had not recovered from the state of insensibility 
occasioned by the blow of Paul’s pistol when the 
surgeon arrived to look after the wounded. 

No sooner did the medical man make his appear- 
ance than he was surrounded by a crowd, all of 
whom began yociferating their complaints of the 
treatment they had received; oaths were mingled 
with entreaties. One young fellow declared that 
he was a Oity apprentice, and not liable to serve; 
another boasted that his uncle was an alderman, 
and would see him righted; and all demanded to 
be set at liberty. 

‘‘Gently, my men—gently,” said the doctor, as 
soon as he could obtain a hearing. ‘‘ With all 
this I haye nothing to do—my duty is to look 
after the wounded ; if you have any complaints to 
make, you must address them to the captain of the 
tender, who, no doubt, will do you justice.” 

“‘Thaye been robbed!” roared one, ‘‘ of my 
watch and money; I'll transport them !”’ 

“And I!” *‘And I!” added several others. 

The surgeon was too much accustomed to such 
scenes to lose his presence of mind; with him it 
was an affair of daily occurrence. 

“‘T cannot listen to you all at once, my men!” 
he exclaimed; ‘‘as I told you before, my first 
duty is to attend tothe wounded; that done, if you 
haye any compiaints to make, I shall be happy to 
listen to them, and report them to the commanding 
officer.’’ 

‘“You said the same yesterday,” observed one 
of the men, who had been three days a prisoner in 
the hold, ‘‘ and I am still here.” 

With the assistance of the boatswain and a 
strong party of the crew—who used ropes’-ends, 
and even the backs of their cutlasses, with more 
vigour than discretion—the doctor was at last 
enabled to commence his task. The young sailor, 
who still remained by the side of Gus, knowing 
how little chance there was of obtaining a hearing 
till the tumult was quieted, approached the medical 
eee ae pointed out to him the still insensible 
youth. 

“I fear ‘he is dead, sir,” he observed; ‘for I 
cannot hear him breathe.” = 

Bing—that was the name of the surgeon—ap- 
‘proached the port-hole, the master-at-arms pre- 
ceding him with a lantern, Accustomed as he was 


to scenes of violence, he could not but feel an 


interest in the poor boy, whose appearance indicated 
that he belonged to a superior class of society to 
those who generally came under his care. Stoop- 
ing down, ho carefully examined the wound, first 
cutting off the dark curls on the temple, which were 
thickly clotted with gore. The sailor carefully 
gathered them up. : ’ in 

“What are you going to do with them? 
demanded the surgeon. 

“* Nothing, sir.” 

‘‘ Why keep them, then?” ; 

The young fellow coloured, aa he replied : 

‘A foolish thought —perhaps you may laugh af 

‘me; but it struck me he might have a mother or a 
sister who loves him, and who might be glad to 
have them.” 

Bing was struck by the reply, and for the first 
time cast his eye upon the speaker—a fine lad, 
about one or two-and-twenty, whose trim jacket 
and sailor-like appearance showed that he at least 
was no stranger in the service. 

‘‘ What is your name ?”’ he said. 

“« Blue Peter, sir.” 

‘‘Your name, I presume, on board—but not on 
shore?” 

“‘T have no other—at least not now,” replied 
the youth, in answer to the observation of the doctor, 
blushing deeply as he uttered the words. - ‘‘ But 
never mind me, sir—pray attend to the poor young 
gentleman.” 

‘‘Hold the lantern lower, sergeant,” said Bing, 
who, after a careful examination of the skull of the 
wounded youth, pronounced, to Blue Peter’s great 
satisfaction, that no fracture had taken place, and 
that the wounded youth would soon recover his 
senses, haying only been stunned by the blow. 

‘‘Thank Heaven!’ said the youngman,. ‘I 
should never have forgiven myself if anything fatal 
had occurred.” 

‘‘Why surely you did not give the blow?” ob- 
served the doctor. 

“IT!” replied the young sailor. ‘‘ No—it was 
the lieutenant; irritated at the gallant defence the 
poor lad made, he struck him down whilst Long 
Tom and Spike-heeled Jack held his arms, and 
would have repeated the blow but for the murmurs 
of the men. This is a planned affair,” he added. 
‘‘T saw an old land-shark, who watched the whole 
affair—give Black Paul money.” 

Although Bing made no reply, he carefully 
noted every word the speaker uttered; for he felt 
interested in the fate of our hero, who began to 
show signs of returning to consciousness. The 
first word that escaped his lips was the name of 
Minnie. 

“*At last!” said the doctor, who had all the 
while been rubbing his temples. 

‘‘Where am I?” demanded Gus, looking round 
with astonishment. 

‘‘On board his Majesty’s tender the Firefly,” 
said Blue Peter, pressing his hand; ‘‘ where all are 
not such devils as you suppose.” 

The poor boy made an effort to start upon his 
feet, but the effort was too much for him, and he 
sank back, with a faint groan. 

‘We may leave him now,” observed Bing; ‘‘a 
few hours’ repose will do him more good than all 
the medicine in the world.’ 

“‘Tieave him!” repeated the sailor. ‘If I do 
may I never go afloat again ; he would be murdered 
before morning by the wretches round him, for the 
sake of the gold chain round his neck and the purse 


, 


= his pocket. You don’t know them as well as I_ 
0 ” ¢ 


In the struggle which had taken place between 
Gus and the press-gang, the heavy chain which 
Madge Lee had placed round him when a child, 
had been displayed, and more than one eye had 
glanced greedily at the precious metal. ; 

“They could not remove it,” obseryed the 
doctor, whose curiosity had induced him to 
examine it, ‘‘ without strangling him. See it is 
soldered, and here is a sort of plate or metal hang- 
ing from it, engrayed with singular characters. 
erty the lantern nearer, whilst I try to make them 
ou ot) i 

Peter took tho lantern from the master-at-arms 
and held it as he was ordered ; buti was of no use; 


Bing, although a linguist, could make nothing of 
the letters, which seemed to him more like hiero- 


glyphics or astronomical signs than portionsof any ~ 


known alphabet. : ‘ 

‘‘T am sorry for him,” he said; shaking his 
head; ‘‘I can do nothing.” 

‘* Yes, you can,” whispered the sailor. 

“‘ How so?” demanded the surgeon. 

‘‘T hoard Black Paul promise the landsman who 
bribed him to press the boy that he should be 
drafted into one of the vessels which sail for the 
West Indies, where the yellow feyer is raging. 
The Admiralty orders are to send only the worst of 
the men—it is all but certain death.” 

“‘True—true,” replied Bing, with an expression 
of pity. 

“You can speak to the captain of the tender, or 
object to his being sent out. They dare not do it 
against the doctor's recommendation.” 

“Tl think of it. When does the convoy sail?” 

“To-morrow. They will send on board in the 
morning for the men.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GUS DRAFTED. TO THE TRANSPORT—HE REFUSES’ 
TO TAKE THE BOUNTY. 

During the -rest of the night Blue Peter 
watched by the side of the wounded Gus, to whom 
he felt attached by the natural sympathies of 
youth and a kind heart; more than once he had 
to draw his cutlass to keep off the desperadoes who 
approached either stealthily or openly to plunder 


him. It was quitea relieftothe lad when morning _ 


dawned. 
As the first ray of daylight entered the port-hole 
our hero started from his broken sleep; although 


still weak and very pale from loss of blood, he was— 


enabled to stand. His first words were to demand 
to speak with the captain, a request which was 


received by the wretches near him with a loud 


laugh. 

‘““Wait a moment, youngster,” observed one, 
‘‘and he will come and inyite you to breakfastin 
the cabin himself.” 

“Ags goon as the rolls are baked,” added a 
second. 

‘‘And the young landsman’s nurse arrives to 
tuck on his bib,” said a third. 

All his entreaties and expostulations were use- 
less; shouts of derision were the only reply he 
could obtain; and poor Gus at last gaye up the 
attempt in despair. One fellow gravely assured 
him that he had already taken the bounty and 


entered his Majesty’s service; another that he had 


spent it in the purlieus of Wapping, and been 
brought drunk on board. ; 

“Liars,” exclaimed Gus; ‘‘I have taken no 
bounty and never was drunk in my life.” 

‘‘Time you began, then, my cove ! 
one of those shiners which Mat says you have in 
your pocket, and we will drink to your reforma- 
tion.” 


The bewildered boy turned from them in 


disgust. : 
‘* Be silent,” whispered Blue Peter; ‘‘pray be 
silent! You haye no idea of the character of 


the wretches who surround you. Had I not 
watched all night, cutlass in hand, by your side, 
they would long since have plundered you of the 


chain round your neck and the gold in your ~ 


pocket.” 


The kind tone of the speaker made an impres- ~ 3 


sion on Gus, who thought that if he had without 
recompense done so much, for a reward ho 


might be tempted to do still more. As a first at- a 
temp: to conciliate his fayour, he drew a guinea ~ 
from his pocket, and offered it to his self-con- 


stituted guardian. 


“Thank you,” said Peter, ‘‘but I don’t want 


your gold; it was not for a guinea that I watched 
beside you!” 


‘‘For how much, then?” demanded Gus, who 


thought that he had not offered enough. 


‘‘ For that which no gold can pay,” replied the 


young sailor; ‘‘sympathy. — 
down by Black Paul lik la 
Amy heart bled dor 


paw you struck 
bin the shambles, 
y foolish, I dare 


So hand out 


a UP Unie 


peated Peter, with 


say; but I could not help it. I was not always 


the associate of such men as these. I remember 
what I felt when first pressed into the service, and 
intend, if possible, to be useful to you.” 

This time Gus perfectly understood him; for he 
held out his hand to his protector, who shook it 
warmly. 

‘‘ That's hearty,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ and 
worth all the gold in the world! If we sail to- 
gether, I trust we shall be friends; it is long— 
very long since I had a friend.” 

‘* But I never shall sail with you,” replied Gus: 
“they will soon find out their mistake; I am. no 
sailor.” 

‘*They will make you one.” 

*‘T tell you no!” continued our hero, pas- 
sionately ; ‘‘they may lash me—murder me—if 
they please; but they shall never make me a sailor 
against ete will.” 

‘‘And they will murder you,” said Blue Peter, 
mournfully ; ‘‘not perhaps as you understand the 
word—by sending a bullet through your brain, or 
driving a sword blade through your heart; but by 
as sure a means: you will be drafted into a ye:sel 
bound for the 


“Tis strange,” he said, ‘‘ that anyone should 
have taken such pains to injure me. I never 
wronged any human being in my life.” 

‘‘But others may have wronged you,” observed 
the sailor, who had had more experience in the 
world; ‘‘and bad men never hate any one so 
bitterly as those whom they have injured. 1 have 
found it in my own case,” he added with a sigh. 
‘My taleis almost as sad a one as your own.” 

At eight bells in the morning the prisoners in 
the hold were mustered, under a strong guard, 
upon deck.. Captain Warner, the commander of 
the tender, Black Paul, and several officers were 
present. An order had arrived from the Admi- 
ralty to ship the men, whether they had taken 
bounty or not. Some were to be draughted into 
the Hermione frigate, destined to convoy a fleet of 
merchantmen, lying in the Thames, to the West 


which was to convey troops to Portugal, where Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was carrying on the war suc- 
cessfully against the French. The two captains 
were on the deck, each anxious to pick out the best 


West Indies, | 
where the yellow 
fever will do the 
work of death.” 
“Not if you 
will assist me.” 
‘Speak lower,” 
said the young 
man; ‘‘here every 
one isa spy upon 
his fellow. I 
don’t know how it 
is, I have only 
known you a few 
hours, and I feel 
already that I 
could risk my life 
to serve you.” 
‘Find me the 
means of sending 
a letter to my 
friends on shore; 
they will soon 
compel them to 
release me.” 
“And where 
would you write 
gies 
“* Here.” 
“Here!” re- 


men for his own ship. 


Indies ; others to complete the crew of a transport: 


service; stepping forward, he declared that the 
volunteer, as ho persisted in calling him, was un- 
fitted for the voyage. 

“Unfit!” replied Paul; ‘‘ why, he’s as healthy 
as I am.” 

‘‘T am the best judge of that, lieutenant,” 
observed the doctor. ‘‘ There are constitutions 
which can withstand all but a West Indian 
climate—this young man is one of them; and, as 
the medical cfficer on board, I feel it my duty to 
declare that he is not fitted for the servics. If sent 
contrary to my advice I shall make my report to 
the Admiralty.” 

“Make it, and——” 

A look from Captain Warner checked the oath 
upon the lips of the ruffian, who turned aside with 
a scowl of disappointed malice. 

“‘Tt seems, then,” observed the commander of 
the Hermione, turning to his brother officer, ‘‘ that 
I must resign him to you. Iam not sorry,’ he 
added, lowering his voice; ‘‘for the voyage is a 
dangerous one, and the poor lad seems above the 
common stamp.” 

Although Gus made several attempts to be heard, 

they were fruit- 


less; the orders 
were so peremp- 
tory that Captain 
Warner, even if 
he had the inclina- 
tion, dared not do 
him justice, and 
he was draughted 
off to complete the 
crew of the trans- 
port which was 
lying, ready to 
sail, at Woolwich. 
“Till not take 
the bounty,” 
thought the lad, 
*‘even if they lash 
me to the bone.” 
Hekepthisword. 
Captain Hardy, 
who commanded 
the transport, was 
aman of honour, 
as well as of high 
courage. From 
the first he felt 
interested in the 
fate of our hero; 
and no sooner 
saw him arrive on 
board his vessel 


a sinile, ‘where 
every eye is upon 
you. Impossible! 


_ It would be reported instantly. There is only one 


way,” he added; ‘‘give me the address of your 
friends. It is possible I may be sent on shore 
again; if so, I will see them, tell them the position 
you are in, and urge them to take every step 
for your release.” 

“Tl seo the captain,” said Gus, ‘‘ and tell him.” 

“He would only laugh at you. Yours is no 
common case. You haye been sold to the press- 
gang by an enemy ; besides the lieutenant is your 
enemy. Black Paul will never forgive the blow 
you struck him.” 

‘©And who is Black Paul ?,” ; 

“The officer who commanded the press—the 
same who was bribed to take you.” 
- To Gus’s inquiries Blue Peter gave as minute a 


; description as the cursory view he had taken of 


Hanway enabled him of the person of the arch- 
plotter. The youth had long been aware, both 
from Madge Lee and Michael Manton, that he and 
Minnie had each an enemy, who sought by every 
means in his power to thwart their happiness; but 
of his exact motive he never entertained the least 


suspicion. Although he knew that Minnie belonged 
to the race of the house-dwellers he never had the 
least reason to suspect that his own destiny was in 


any degree allied with theirs; he firmly believed 
_ himeelf to be nothing more than the descendant of 


* _s a . 


the old gipsy wife. 


HIS BODY WAS CONSIGNED TO THE DEEP. 
‘“Now, then, my fine fellows,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Warner, ‘“‘who amongst you is willing to 
accept his Majesty’s bounty—ten guineas, to say 
nothing of the certainty of prizo-money, and the 
chance of promotion?” 

Gus thought the opportunity of making his recla- 
mation too favourable to ba passed over. He might 
not again have so favourable a chance. Ad- 
vancing from the rank, cap in hand, he was about 
to address the officer; but the latter, who probably 
suspected his intgntion, pretended to understand 
that he volunteered. 

“Pass to the left,” he said; ‘‘you are a fine 


young fellow, and will one day wear the epau- 
lette. The paymaster will hand you over your 
bounty presently.” 

‘But I have no intention to engage in the ser- 
vice, however honourable it may be, or whatever 
prospects it may hold out. Ihave been infamously 
pressed on board.” 

“Too late!” said the captain; ‘‘you have 
volunteered.” 

“Too late,” replied Black Paul, with a malicious 
smile; then turning to the officer who commanded the 
Hermione, he added, ‘‘ Captain Manby, asthe senior 
officer, the first choice is yours—take your man.” 

This was the moment for Bing to interfere. The 

worthy fellow had resolved at all risks to save Gus 
from the horrors and dangers of the West Indian 
3 tus h| ‘. See af P . a 


than he proposed 
to him to enter as 
a volunteer. 

‘“* Many a brave fellow who wears the epaulette 
has done the same. I entered the service when 
a boy, without friends or patronage, and have made 
my way; whyshould you not do the same ?” 

‘* Because I have no inclination for it,” replied 
Gus. ‘Your engagement was yoluntary; mine 
will have been forced.”’ 

““Scarcely voluntary,” observed the officer, with 
a smile, ‘‘since L was driven to it by the unkind- 
ness of those who should have protected me and 
bitter necessity; bat enough of myself. I am 
not without some little interest in the service; enter 
freely, and I promise to exert it in your favour.” 

‘‘No,” said the youth, resolutely; ‘‘and yet I 
thank you, sir, for your kindness. Should I once 
engage and then leave the ship, I should be liable 
to be punished as a deserter, should I not ?”’ 

“Doubtless.” 

“As itis, if I succeed in making my escape I 
am free?” 

‘Little chance of that,” exclaimed the captain 
with a smile. 

“But you haye not answered my question. IfI 
refuse to accept the bounty, and succeed in effecting 
my escape, am I not free?” % 

Captain Hardy was too much of a gentleman to 
lie. He answered him, therefore, in the affirmative, 
at the same time pointing out the utter hopeless-- 
ness of the attempt. 
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_ still my purse.” . 
__ “Tknow,” said 
= ‘not | ike to be a b urden to yo 


_ ‘You do not know,” he said, ‘‘ the priyations1t 
will cost you.” 

**T can bear them.” : 
“Tn port you will never be allowed to quit the 


vessel.” 


“Bat when I do quit it, it will beas a free man,” 
replied Gus. 

‘*You will haye no share in any prize money ; 
and in these times plenty will be made.” 

“T shall not require it.” 

“‘ You are determined, then?” 

“‘Tmmovably.” 

“* Master-at-arms.”’ said the captain, ‘‘ conduct 
this man below. Keep him under hatches till the 
vessel has passed the Nore. Remember, you are 
answerable for him.” 

“ All right, your honour!” replied the subaltern, 


at the same time placing his hand on the shoulder | 


of our hero, and motioning him to follow him; 
‘he will soon come to his senses, I warrant.” 

It was not without a feeling of regret that the 
captain—who was really a kind-hearted man—saw 
the youth led away to that part of the hold which 
was parted off to serve as a prison. Secretly he 
admired his obstinacy; and had the rules of the 
service, or the inefliciency of our hero permitted, 
he would at once have set him at liberty; but the 
exigencies of both were imperative. 

Bitter were the reflections of poor Gus in his 
narrow, dark prison, the monotony of which was 
broken only by the occasional appearance of his 
gaoler, or the tramp of the soldiers above, for the 
troops were already being embarked. In his soli- 
tude he thought of Minnie, Madge, and the kind 
old Michael Manton, who, no doubt, was bitterly 
regretting the loss of his pupil. Bitterly did he 
regret his gipsy life, when he wandered with Minnie 
by his side, without a thought or care, in the woods 
of Epping or of Dingley. 

‘*T shall never know happiness again,” He mur- 
mured, ‘‘ so it matters little what becomes of moe 
now; but the house-dwellere shall not bend my 
spirit to serve theni in their floating prisons; 
they may crush it—break it—but not subdue it. 
I feel that I hate the accursed raced more and more 


every day I live. No,” he added, after a moment's 


reflection, ‘‘I am wrong—am hasty; I can never 
hate them, for Minnie and Michael aré of the 
house-dwellers, too.” 

It was midnight before he fell into an uneasy 
slumber, from which ho was awakened by the 
gentle pressure of a hand upoi his shoulder. He 
started up. and would have called out, hid not the 
yoice of Blus Peter assured him that the hand was 
a friendly one. 

‘* Hush!” said his visitor. 
you not know me?” 

A warm pressure of the hand assured the speaker 
that he did. 

“Tf you speak, whisper low. I have bribed the 
sentry with my allowance of grog. A marine 
would do anything for liquor.” 

‘* How came you here?” 

‘*T volunteered.” 


‘“‘T.am a friend. Do 


See Lior 
“To be near you,” réplied the young man 
without the least hesitation. ‘‘ Something 


whispered mo the first moment [ saw you that we 
were destined to be friends. Wo are both young 
—have seen better days—and are equally un- 
fortunate. Iam tired of herding with the crew of 
wretches on board the tender. {require a life of 
excitement, and.a friend to share it. Are you 
atill resolved not to accept the bounty P” 
“Tmmovyubly.” - 
‘* Perhaps you are right. Would I had been 
equally resolute. But I got spiritless and tired at 
last. You have a hard game to play, but I will 
assist you. Once arrived at Lisbon it may. be 
possible to reach the shore; though what we are 
to do ina foreign country without friends or money 
Heaven only knows.” 
‘‘Without friends, perhaps,” replied Gus ; ‘‘ but 
at least we shail be at liberty—not without money. 
You forget that—thanks to your kindness—I haye 


the young sailor; ‘but I should 


i e 
as ew 
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*‘Then you have no true friendship for me,” 

answered the prisoner; ‘‘ for friendship never feels 
the weight of obligation. Besides; what could Ido 
without you? But for your care of me, most likely 
by this time I should haye been dead—robbed, is 
very certain.” 
- “That you may not be so,” observed Peter, with 
asmile of content, ‘‘I have brought my tackle 
with me. You must let me sew the money in the 
waistband of your trousers.” 

With these words, the kind-hearted young 
fellow produced from beneath his jacket a light 
flannel shirt and a needle and thread. It was 
extraordinary how handy the few months he had 
been a sailor had madehim. The gold, amounting 
to cleyen guineas, was quickly sewed in the 
lining of the clothes; the silyer he left in the 
purse. 

‘‘ And now,” he said, as soon ag he had finished, 
“you must put on this.” 

‘What for?” demanded Gus, eying the flannel 
shirt with distaste. 

‘To hide the chain you wear round your neck. 
Rely upon it, it was not placed there for ornament 
alone. Should it be seen, there are plenty on board 
capable of stealing it.” 

‘J had formed a better opinion of sailors.” 

‘“‘Ay, of your real blue-jackéts; and rightly 
so,” exclaimed Peter. “But this craft is more 
than half manhed by landsimen, the yery scum of 
London—fellows who had 6 chance, left, between 
Newgate and the service. I don’t call stich rascals 
sailors. There,” he added, as Gus diew the shirt 
over thé chain, ‘‘allis safe now. By this timé to- 
motrow we sball have passed the Nore, and you 
will He called to do sérvice upon deck.” 

“What if I refuse P” 

‘Short rations, and no, grog.” 

“J don’t care. They shall find mo as obstinate 
a3 themselves.” pas 

“‘ Not so,” said the young man, kindly. ‘‘ Doing 
your duty binds you to nothing. Tho freé air of 
heaven and exercise aro cheaply purchased by a 
little labour. Here you would pine,to death in a 
week or two, The atmosphére of the hold would 
poison anything but the rats; and. they prefer it.” 

Gus could not avoid being struck by thé lanbuage 
of his visitor; so supérior to that of the reat of the 
Sailors. it was evident that the poor fellow had 
not been reared in the hard school of want-aind 
degradation, like most of his companion§: 

“ How long have you béen at sea?” hé dé- 
manded. 

“ About & yéar,”’ 

“ And before that ?” 

“‘Do not ask me,” said the young man, in a 
voice which betrayed how deeply the question 
moved him. ‘‘ This is no place for such confidence. 
My tale is indeed a sad one, but I dare not tell it 
here. Believe me,” he added, with sudden thought, 
for he was fearful lest his new friend should sus- 
pect that he was ashamed of his past history, 
‘that I shall not blush when I tell it you, for I 
feel assured, beforehand, that you will pity me.” 

The prisoner pressed his hand in token of his 
sympathy and confidence. 

The prolonged conyersation began to alarm the 
sentinel, who expected the officer of the watch to 
make his rounds. ; 

“Come,” he said, advancing to the part of the 
hold which was partitioned off to serye as a prison; 
‘enough for one night—it will be the worse for 
all three of us if the master-at-arms or tite lieu- 
tenant should make his rounds.” | - 1 

The danger was too evident to be disregarded. 
Blue Peter bade his friend adieu, and poor Gus 
was once more left to solitude and his own bitter 
reflections. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SAD DUTY—ESCAPE OF GUS AND BLUE PETER— 
THEIR ADVENTURES. 


obstinately refusing to accept the bounty or engage — 
in the service, SLC RBS LE Se 
_ By the men he was looked upon as a cunning 
hand. His early habits of climbing in the woods 
had given him an saiity in mounting the shrouds — 
which they took for habitude, and there wero few 
amongst them who were not ready to affirm that — 
he must have had one yoyage at least; even the — 
captain and Blue Peter were inclined at first to this 
opinion, The former, atthe end of the second day, _ 
called him to him upon the quarter-deck. fo. 
“Well, youngster,” he said, ‘‘that farce has — 
been very well acted. I suppose you are ready to — 
admit now that it is not the first time you hayo — 
een on board a ship ?” _ Puss basa ae 
“ Indeed, I am not, sir,” replied Gus; ‘for till — 
I saw the infernal tender and the vessel youcom- 
mand my foot was never placed on the deck of a 
vessel,’” - aE: rs Sed ; 7 
‘You had better tell that to the marines, young ~_ 
man.” : ; 
‘‘T am ready to tell it to anyone you wish.” 
The officer eyed him closely to ascertain if possi- 
ble whether the answer waa really the result of 
simplicity, or only another instance of duplicity; 
but Gus met his gaze unmoved. =—_— rca ae 
‘“‘T can make nothing out of him,” he thought; 
wine fellow is acting a part, itis deucedly well 
act 2 he : 
Then, speaking aloud, he added: a 
‘ Return to your duty, sir.” rs ee a 
_ Gus was about to quit the quarter-deck without ~ 


touching his hat. ‘The second lieutenant, who was — 
statiding by, called him back. a 


“Ts the way you quit the deck,” he de- 
manded, ‘‘ without saluting your commander?” 
. ‘As & gentleman,” replied our hero, ‘‘I can — 
haye no objection to salute Captain Hardy, andif I 
failed to perform a customary act of politeness, it — 
was from a fear that the action would be mis- — 
construed. Captain,” He added, bowing. grace- — 
fully, “I have the honour to wish you good morn- 
ing.” Ss ae 


Dg. aa ee i 2 a Side ee 
_ Both the officéts were so stirprised by the tone 
abd m&nner of the. speaker that they involun- — 
tarily touched théir hats: AS the speaker left the — 
quarter-deck they could not repress a smile; 
there. was something so untsual not only in the 
appearance of the youth but in his firmnessand — 
general bearing, = oe 
. “I shall never make anything of him,” observed 

the seiior to his subaltorn; ‘‘he is as obstinate as_ 
| old Benbow himself,” : , \,8 

‘* And yet,” replied the lieutenant, ‘“‘Iammore _ 
than half-convinced that he hag seen seryico— 
most probably some middy of good family who has — 
cut and run. The young rascal seems to know the — 
rules of the service as well _as we do; till he — 
accepts the bounty and engages heis not amenable _ 
to martial law.” ae at egy SRE ee ae 

‘‘Maybe,” said Hardy, musingly; ‘‘maybe.” = 

When the transport was three days out, one of — 
the prisoners died from the injuries he hadreceived — 
in endeayouring to escape from the press-gang. — 
His body was wrapped in sail-cloth and consigned 
to the deep in the presence of the captain, who 
road the funeral service, the surgeon, and a few 


of the sailors. ee ere Te 
aks tho trans- 
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After a tedious voyage of six w 
port, which was heavily laden, arrived in the Tagus. — 
As they passed the.Gothic old fortress, which 
saluted them, the commander gaye orders that Gus 
should onee more. be committed close prisoner to — 
the hold, During the voyage he had workedcheer- _ 
fully—done duty like the rest of the men; but 


neither entreaties nor promises had shaken his 


i 
resolution not to engage in the service, == 
‘« We shall see,” said the captain,” what a 1 ittle 
close confinement will do.” eh 5 
(To be continued.—Commenced iv 
(Back numbers may be obtained 1. d 
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SPECIAL NOTIOF.—In order to add to the interest of this 


page, the editor will give 10s. every month to the writer of the 


best letter sent in. Writers may contribute to the discussion now 


in progress or may start fresh subjects, 


* 


PALL PLAS. 


DO ey DREAMS COME TRUE P 
Yo the Editor of ‘‘Sparn Momunts.” 


Dear Srr,—On reading the interesting letter of | 


«‘ Puzzled” in this week’s paper, and believing as I 
do that nothing happens by what is called chance, 


Ihave thought you might perhaps deem the subject 
sufficiently interesting for discussion in SPARE | 
Moments. When any sudden and mysterious 
death occurs, or any very serious accident, a great 
many persons will say, ‘‘ I suppose it was to be ”; but 


in reference to the everyday concerns of life, people 


seem to think they have the entire control of them. I 


am old-fashioned enough to believe that this is not 


so. Our friend ‘‘ Puzzled,” in consequence of his - 


dream, was directed to a person who knew of some- 
thing to his advantage. I wonder if he thinks that 
was chance or Providence? ‘The Bible contains 
many references to dreams which came true. Those 
of Joseph, for instance. Job says, ‘‘ God speaks to 
men in dreams” (Job xxxiii: 14-18.) I have yet to 
learn that we can haye a more reliable Book than 


the Bible. 

' Yours truly, 

Birmingham, - Jas. O. 

: —— 10: 

x IS MARRIAGE DYING OUTP 

_ To the Editor of “‘Sraru me 
DzEaR Srr,—I have read with interes letters 

on the above subject, and I should like to say a few 


words. I heartily agree with ‘“‘Dot” that ‘On 


the Look-out Masculine” is very selfish, thinking 
a great deal of himself, looking always at his own 
good points, and forgetting that some young ladies 


-—perhaps more than three-parts of them—haye 
_ good qualitiesalso. J consider thatthe young lady 
who signs herself ‘“‘ Dot” would be a good help 


¥ through life, and make a man’s existence a happy 


one. I think myself that a young man would be 
quite as well off married as he is single, and I am 
sure, from what I can see of married life, he would 
be happy, even if he had not quite so much to spend 
upon himself as formerly. am @ young man, 
twenty years of age, and am looking out for just 
such a young lady as ‘‘ Dot’’"—one who would love 
me for myself. I haye no ‘ dot” to back me up, 
nor should I want to have one if that alone was to 
get mea wife. I am earning enough to keep me, 
and, if I had a wife, I could keep both comfortably. 
But I should have to know her well, and find 
her to be worth my respect and love. It would be 
no use a woman thinking of beg my wife if 
she wanted a servant to wait on her and to get my 
meals forme. When I have a wife she will have 
to wait upon us both. I would not have a girl if 
she had a thousand pounds, or even if she had ten 


times that amount if I could not love her. Of | 


course the £ s. d. is not a thing to be despised, but 
the man is that would marry for it. I should like 
to hear a little more from ‘‘ Dot,” but not if she 
is a lady in high life, as she would be of no use as 


my wife. I would not mind sending my photo to 
her in exchange for hers. If not good-looking 
enough for her, would return hers, and she could 


_ send mine back. I shall say nothing about my 
looks, good or bad—I shall leave thatto others. I 


am a housebreaker working for another man, and 
earn good wages, for the country, more than some 
married men with large families, and they seem 
happy enough; and I am sure I should be with a 
woman I could love and who would love me. I 
would send my address up to the office of Sparn 
Moments, if ‘‘ Dot” would like te have it. In 


all things I hold with her, and I consider a woman 
to bea help to a man instead of a burden. 
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tained in the above letter. If we may venture to | the medium of an advertisement—one many years 

| advise, we would urge her not-to be lured by the | ago—and they are proud to say they never had 

candid proposal of the wily ‘‘ Bachelor.” House- | occasion to regret a step which, although at the 

| breaking is no doubt a highly romantic profession, | time seemed decidedly novel—and in shocking bad. 
but it is also, we fancy, rather a dangerous one. | taste according to some of their frionds—has turned 

Besides, it keeps a man out late af nights and | out so happily for them both. 

| that is undesirable, to say the least of it.— Hp. 9. M.] 


To the Editor of “‘ Spann Momznts.” 


DEAR Str,—I have read, with much interest, the 
letters of ‘‘Flora,” ‘‘An Alien,” and “ Dollie 
Varden,” on the interesting topic of ‘‘Is marriage 
dying out ?” and, as a member of that sox of which 
| “Flora” has nota very high opinion, you will, 
| perhaps, permit me to add a few words on the 


I do not claim that my ideas are original. but 
they at any rate express the feelings of one who is t He 4 
a member of the Bachelor Brotherhood for no other and while foolish people, like your correspondent 
reason than that he has not yet come across the | ‘‘ Victim ” exist, such swindlers will flourish and 


First, with regard to the aboye letters. 

To be brief, I will simply say that ‘‘Flora’s” | rooked. Nevertheless, there are honest money- 
letter seems highly egotistical, and betrays a lenders who are yery useful at times to needy 
temperament closely allied to that of a misan- | persons. Their interest is high, of course; but 
thropist; that I am in accord with tho views of | then the circumstances under which they lend 
‘*An Alien,”’ and that poor ‘‘ Dollie Varden” has | Money are peculiar, and justify a rate of interest 
my deepest sympathy. The latter may, perhaps, | Which, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
derive some little consolation from the fact that | exorbitant. Some years ago I had occasion to 
many of the opposite sex are in a precisely similar | borrow £20. I called upon three money-lenders 
predicament. ’ } 

Sir, I think it is hardly rational to assert that the The first one demanded an inquiry fee of ten 
reason marriage is dying out is solely due to the | Shillings. He had a good office, and had the 
defects in man and womankind. To some extent, | appearance of being a man of means. I paid the 
certainly, this may be true, but in my humble | Money on the understanding that if the inquiries 
opinion it is the fault of the present marriage | 28 to my social position proved satisfactory the 


For example. From the account “Dollie | Was informed that their inquiries had not resulted 
Varden” gives of herself, she possesses those satisfactorily, but if I cared to pay @ further fee, 
qualities which tend to make a sensible, faithful, and | &c., &c. At this I declared that my position was 
virtuous wife. Yet, although aged twenty-eight, she good, and that unless they returned my fee at once, 
has not yet received an offer ; in other words, she I should take legal proceedings. They threatened me 
has not yet come across a gentleman whose atten- with publicity if I took any action. This is the strong ‘ 
tions she thought worthy of encouragement. Her card of all dishonest money-lenders. I laughed at 
love of home life—a most commendable quality— | their threats, however, and sent them a solicitor’s 
undoubtedly prevents her mixing much in society, letter. The result was magical. The money was 
and thus being thrown into contect with the | returned forthwith without comment. The next 
opposite sex, in whose ranks she might find a | ©ase was very similar. It was the same old story 
suitable husband. I say might, advisedly, because of an inquiry fee, and I declined to ‘part. 
I don’t think this can be done in every case.. Far | Finally, 1 got what I wanted from a Jew money- 


men of similar age and disposition. 

Thus it is that two great portions of the in- C , 
habitants of this country, possessing praiseworthy | Paid me at the time. 
traits and ambitions, and who would doubtless find iM LOS 
in each other identical tastes and affinities, never | US give the devil his due. There was no attempt 
become acquainted or come into contact with each | to deceive me from first to last. 
other in actual life. Hence, because they cannot 
find suitable partners within their own circle of ac- 
quaintances, they are doomed to a single life. 
Further, if a person requires a situation in a 
special capacity, wants a good horse or anything 
of an important or special character, and the same 
cannot be found in his immediate circle. which 
must, necessarily, be more or less limited, what 
does he do? Does he abstain from working? 
Does he do without his horse, or other desire ? No. 
He advertises in the proper journals for what he 
requires; and, what is more, he invariably gets 
Then why, sir, should it not be so with 
vara h I ed 1 note at th 

Although I appreciate your editorial note at the ; : 
foot of ‘‘ Dollie Vardon's” letter, I firmly believe, ape adept a 
that if there was a journal generally known, con- | tips on the races, and it won’t be a month before 
ducted by persons of integrity, tact and discretion, : 
and whose bona fides were beyond doubt, it would | to orush me with his wealth.” 
undoubtedly succeed, and prove to be an horour- 
able and trustworthy means of bringing the proner 
persons together. The result would soon afford a 
short but affirmative answer to another query: | leading judge in the country.” 
«* Are Marriages on the Increase P” 
- Lhope the above may elicit the opinion of others | Baggs: ‘‘ What did you say?” 
who care to express thom in their ‘“ spare 


x 
. 


Full of the thought ‘‘ Fain would I follow their 
ii example,” and with apologies for haying written 
EMER ase oi ‘ such a lengthy epistle, 

I remain, 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
A MARRIAGEABLE SHEFFIELDER, 


March 4, 1892. 


M5 al 
ARE MONEY-LENDERS SWINDLERS? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparm Mommnrs.” 


DzEar Sir,—Many money-lenders are swindlers, 


multiply. ‘‘ Victim” was victimised because he 
allowed himself to be. He is a pigeon, and he got 


whose advertisements appeared in the daily papers. 


loan of £20 wonld be made. A fow. days later I 


Th li f a; t li lender. I had the money down, and repaid three 
eee Ug ath eden as vahdii ounds a month for a year. So that in all I paid 
ack £36. Enormous interest, of course, but it 


ae 


Old Shylock likes his interest, no doubt, but let 


mane es pie oe 
Sie aie ae lb eee ere 


oe ie Seainn 


e 
Sy 


Faithfully yours, 
Axsour Town. 
> ————_—_ 


Father (at breakfast): “I say, Emily, that lover 
of yours is a staid young man, isn't he?” 

Emily (blushingly): ‘‘ What makes you think 
so, par” . 

Father: ‘‘Because he staid until the clock 
struck one this morning. ”’ 


i ae tt tes ah 


——:0:—-— 


‘“But haye you thought of my father ?” she in- 
quired, as George was making arrangements for 


** Yos, it’s all right abouthim. Iam giving him 


he iseternally grateful to me, or else no longer able 


——:0: —— 
Baggs: ‘‘ And you say you have spoken to the 


Jaggs: ‘‘ Yes, I have.” 


Jaggs: ‘‘Not guilty.” 

des: d Baggs: ‘‘ Why, that wasn’t much.” 
that two persons well- |  Jaggs: ‘“‘It wasn’t,eh? ‘Well; I got 
ine i b | tor it,” ah Ree ee Ay 
m9 atcha aha eco ARIES 


usion, I may add. 
oa oth, . 
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Gagaries in Gerse, 
BY oe ee 
ET 


AY Rakagn res: 


Oh! tell me not, my Madoline, 
That I have loved these months in yain; 
Oh! tell me not your heart has been, 
So silent to loye’s sweetest strain ; 
So patient I, these long months through, 
Haye waited for one word, one sign, 
To bid this heart that aches for you, 
To hope that you’d some day be mine, 
Oh, tell me not that all is o’er, 
That you regret, sweet Madoline. 
My love is true, my heart is sore, 
- Twill ne’er forget sweet Madoline. 


Why did you smile when I drew nigh ? 
Your lips why did you let me press ? 
What meant that soft and smothered sigh, 
When I bade you my life to bless P 
Ah! then I lived in fondest dreams, 
My waking, sleeping thoughts were thine ; 
Alas! I dreamed in vain, it seems, 
But let me hear your lips decline. 


Oh, tell me not that all is o’er, 

That you regret, sweet Madoline. 
My love is true, my heart is sore, 

*T will ne’er forget sweet Madoline. 


When other hands shall clasp thine own, 
When other lips are pressed to thine, 
Then let the pain be mine alone, 
No envy clouds this heart of mine, 
I would that thou should’st happy be, 
Thy life should aye be fair and bright, 
Unclouded by a thought of me, 
Or of the pain I feel to-night. 


Good-bye, dear heart—one last good-bye— 
I do forgive, sweet Madoline, 

My love for thee will never die, 
‘Twill ever live, sweet Madoline. 


A DITTY. 


I will sing to you a ditty of a clerk within the City 

And a maiden young and pretty with a wealth of 
golden hair. 

They were distantly related, had a longing to get 
mated, 

But neither of them bad a penny-piece or two to 
spare. 


John earned a pound a week, sir, not of consequence 
to speak, sir, 

But the maiden, coy and meek, sir, drew a pound a 
week as well; 

So the two conyened a meeting to see about com- 
pleting 

The arrangements for the wedding and the place 
where they should dwell. 


Said John, ‘“ We two together can braye life’s 
stormy weather 

If we combine our incomes; darling, is it yea or 
nay?” 

Then the maiden fascinating, with no loye for 
yacillating, 

With a moment’s short debating, gaye a coy but 
pleasing ‘‘ yea.” 


So with feelings sweetly mixed, sir, the auspicious 
day was fixed, sir, 

With no between or ’twixt, sir, twas settled then 
and there; 

But fortune, eyer fickle, mixed the matrimonial 
pickle, 


For a legacy—no mickle—came to the maiden 


fair, 


ake ST eee 


Then a change came o’er the maiden, who with 
wealth was thus so laden. 

And poor young Johnny Olayden tried the reason 
to surmise, 

He wasn’t kept long waiting, for the maiden went 
a-ma ; 

With a foreign count, a nobleman, a matrimonial 
prize. 


The broken-hearted lover for some months could 
not recover 

From the way she’d tossed him over for the poor, 
but titled, swell. 

But though poor John was jealous, for her welfare 
he was zealous; 

He had doubts that sho was happy, but he knew 
that time would tell. 


One day poor Johnny Olayden, with thoughts still 
ever laden 

With his long-lost, darling maiden, he, to his great 
surprise, 

While strolling through the City, met the damsel 
once so pretty, 

A widow, meanly clad, sir, with a sorrow in her 
eyes. 


A sigh, a look, a meeting, hands clasped in tender 
greeting. 
Then, a sweet voice soft repeating a story often 


How her husband gambled, swindled, till all her 
wealth had dwindled, 

Then left her to the mercy of a world both hard 
and cold. 


John’s heart was true and tender, his loye was 
staunch, not slender, 

He vowed he would defend her against the world 
of strife. 

Said he : ‘‘ We’ve met at last, dear ; learn to forget 
the past, dear.” 

And thus his widowed loved one became his 
cherished wife. 


NED. 


A COSTER TO HIS DYING DONKEY. 


You're a-going, old chap, I can see it, > 
Yer breath is a coming s0 slow, 
And yer eyes look a bit dim and glazed like, 
ile my old voice yer don’t seem to know. 


Well, yer can’t last for ever, Ned; can yer? 
And Tye ’ad yer these ten year or more. 
We've been right good pals in that time, too, 

So I feel this ere parting real sore. 


Yer were worth the three pounds that yer cost me ; 
Yor'ye earned it, Ned, times and again. 

But I don’t think I’ve treated yer badly ; 
Leastwise, I’ve ne’er caused yer pain. 


l’ve not us‘ d the whip like the others, 
Nor yet raised my boot for a kick. 

No, some’ow yer knew yer old master, 
And answered ’is voice pretty slick. 

D’yer know, lad, what I’m a-saying ? 

‘m reviewing the past just a bit, 

For I tells yer, Ned, this is a parting 

By which I am very ’ard it. 


Jist when yer’ve made me a trifle, 
And I was about to retire, 

Yer turns up yer eels on a sudden, 
And now yer about to expire. 


If yer’d live, I'd treat yer right well, lad, 
Id build yer a nice little shed ; 
Yer should not go agin in the shafts, boy, 
For the young’uns should ride yer instead. 
But if it’s to be yer a-going, 
And all ’as been tried, but in vain, 
I tell yer no moke shall supplant yer, 
Or pull the ole barrer again. 


And when yer are gone, ye'll be buried, 
With a stone I shall put at yer ’ead—— 
Hold up, poor old boy, don’t yer ear me P 
’Ang me if the poor moke ain’tdead! 


ie AP Wen 


PLAYING WHIST WITH LIVING 
PERSONS. 


Ararecent public entertainment a novel idea 
was successfully carried out. The fifty-two cards 
of an ordinary pack were impersonated by young 
ladies and gentlemen, the dark suit cards, such as 
clubs and spades, being represented by young men, 
while some of the most attractive belles were the 
suit cards of hearts and diamonds. All the court 
cards were represented by ladies and gentlemen in 
costumes as nearly like the pictures on the cards as 
possible, some of the men making up grotesquely 
with wigs andfalse moustaches. The pack in suits 
entered, went through a shuffle of music, the cards 
were cut and dealt, and then a lady and 
gentleman, partners at opposite corners, played 
against another lady and another gentleman, 
also partners. ‘The cards were led out to 
the centre of the open square. by each 
player in turn, where the trick, composed of four 
cards, was each time executed by two graceful and 
merry movements; then the trick was taken 
by the winning player by escorting the quartet to 
his or her group. The costumes were all most 
effective, especially those ef the honour or ‘‘ court 
cards.” The men representing the ordinary suit 
cards wore sashes of ribbon across their dress coats 
from the shoulder to the side, covered over with 
the card represented. The ladies representing the 


similar cards from the two to the ten spots in hearts 


and diamonds, wore white gowns with a band of the 
card represented and a small pair of the same cards 
standing on one shoulder as well as several tiny 
cards of the same denomination on their gauze 
fans. Some also wore similar fans of the cards in 
their hair like a comb. 


—— 


Police inspector : 
last night ?” 

Detective: ‘‘No; 
clue.” 


‘* Did you catch that murderer 


but I dreamt that I had a 
—_——:0:'—-—— 


They say the baby looks like me, 
A circumstance I dreaded ; 

But the only likeness I can see 
Is that we’re both bald-headed. 


—0:—— 

He: ‘‘ Will you be mine, Miss Johnstone ?” 

She; ‘ twill, George.” 

He: ‘‘ This is so sudden. Will you—er—give me 
time to think it over?” 

——:0:——— 

-Young Mistress: ‘‘ Well, cook, and what did 
you think of the young lady’s singing?” 

“Tor mum, she sang beautiful—just as if she 
was a gargling.” 

——10:—~ 

‘‘Why don’t you look and see where you are 
going ?”’ said the needle to the pin. = 

‘‘How can I, when I hayen’t an eye in my 
head ?’’ was the pin’s meek reply. 

—:0:—— 

Lady: ‘‘ How nice it is to have a little brother, 
as you haye, Flossie. I suppose he always takes 
your part, doesn’t he?” 

Flossie: ‘‘ Yes ’m, when the pie is passed.” 

——:0:—— 

Toffer: ‘‘ Have a cigar, old boy. I’m afraid, 
though, these are not very good. In fact, they 
may be worse than those I gaye you last.” 

Friend (in a burst of politeness): ‘‘ Impossible, 
my dear boy, impossible.” 
——:0:——— 

‘You'll drive me into my graye with your de- 
mands for money,” said old Sleek. 

“Then you'll have to give me one hundred 
pounds more,” said Mrs. Sleek, ‘‘ because mourn- 
ing goods are very expensive.” 

——:0:——— 3 


“The muses kiss with lips of flame,” said a 


recent poet of the new order. Then we are 
thankful we are not courting any of the muses ~ 
just now. Wedon’t want to have our best winter — 
moustache burned off till later g80n. kas 


Sretg % (leary! > o; 
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The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
Sait Sen for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. Harry Hatt, 
Chancery-lane, 
Dobcross, 
Near Oldham. 


Jaeter BHovrace’s Speculation. 


(v7 >< had been for months a mooted 
question in the little village of 
Glendale who would fall heir to 
Aunt Martha Marvale’s money when 
she died. 

There were her two nieces, the 
nearest of kin, in the first place. 
One, Miss Bertha Maryvale, an 

amiable young lady, who was im- 
mensely proper and respectable, and had been very 
dutiful in her attendance upon her invalid aunt. 
The other, a wee bit of a maiden, with sunny eyes, 
and short dancing curls, who taught school for her 
own and her mother’s support, and did not seem to 
mind it at all, she was always so bright and win- 
some. Shehad done nothingin particular for her aunt 
except to make sunshine in the prim old rooms by 
occasional visits, andin a saucy, inveigling sort 
of way to get herself very much liked by the 
eccentric old lady ; it was very hard to see upon 
what grounds Miss Dot Mayburne based her ex- 
pectation, so the neighbours said. 

Then there was the church of which she had been 
a life-long member, with its many charities, 
missions, and relief works. The trustees fully ex- 

pected to be remembered by Miss Marvale; but 
many of the neighbours knew too much of her 
“* closeness” and pride of family, and were sure she 
would not give her money to charitable institutions. 
Still, the weight of opinion went in favour of either 
Miss Bertha Marvale or the church. 

And now the good, queer Miss Martha Marvale 
was dead, and buried with due solemnity and proper 
gloom. Soon it would be known who was the for- 
tunate possessor of her fabulous wealth—for 
‘‘fabulous” it had become, under the busy tongues 
of interested friends and acquaintances. To be 
sure, she had never made a display of riches, and 
no one in Glendale had ever seen her money 
except in quite meagre sums. But she was known 
to have been quite miserly in her habits, and no 

-doubt had large amounts stowed away in odd 
corners. 

The lawyer sat at the head of the room rattling 
the important document ominously. Miss Marvale 
sat in a high~backed chair, looking pale, melan- 
choly, and severe in her new and fashionable 
mourning dress. Mr. Peter Horace, a gentleman 
who never in his life had evinced a liking for any- 
thing but money until he met Miss Maryale, sat 
attentively near. : 

Dot Mayburne, in doleful black, reclined in the 
uncompromising recesses of the big, stiff old sofa, 
with a sadness in her pretty face that appealed to 
every tender heart in her presence. Willard Hayes, 
a@ young and penniless physician, and her most 
devoted admirer, supported her, figuratively speak- 
ing, of course, on her left. The deacons: of the 
church sat in decorous silence, and one or two 
‘* oldest inhabitants ” occupied the spare corners of 
the room. The reading began. 

After the usual-preliminaries it was found that 
all of Martha Marvale’s real estate, moneys, and 

ersonal property were left unconditionally to her 
Feloved niece, Dorothea Mayburne, excepting a 
few insignificant legacies to church and friends. 

_ To Bertha Maryale, in consideration of affectionate 

attention, she willed her fayourite foot-stool. Its 
gociations, the fact that she had seen 


it for years tho support of her aunt's wearied feet, 
would endear it to her, and, as she had often ex- 
pressed a pious contempt for carnal wealth, she 
would prize it above all earthly dross. 

The whole fortune was not a munificent one, 
after all, and even Dot was not a rich woman. 
Ard she could only open her blue eyes in wonder 
while Willard Hayes smiled brightly upon her, 
and whispered his congratulations. Miss Mar- 
vale’s face was buried in her black-edged handker- 
chief, and no one could tell how she was affected. 
Mr. Horace’s face was a picture of blank dismay. 
The deacons looked glum, and said not a word. 
Everybody seemed inclined togetoutofthe way with 
as little ceremony as possible, and soon the cousins 
were left alone. : 

**T hope, Cousin Bertha, you will always make 
this house your home,” Dot began timidly. ‘‘ You 
know this is as great a surprise to me as to you, 
and, while I am glad of a home and comforts for 
mamma, I do not want you to be poor or home- 
less. Can’t we all live together?” 

‘‘No, we can’t all live together,” snapped 
Bertha, coming out from behind her pocket 
handkerchief. ‘‘ You are a little underhand cheat, 
and I wouldn’t accept charity from you if I were 
starving! And it is not necessary, as I am 
engaged, and Mr. Horace is amply able to see that 
I do not come to want.” 

Dot retired, overcome by the stupendous intelli- 
gence, as Miss Maryvale intended she should be. 

‘‘Tam sure I congratulate you,” she murmured. 
“cand I hope, if ever you need a friend, you will 
not hesitate-——” 

‘© Bother your friendship |” exclaimed the irate 
lady, rising: ‘“‘I think we can dispense with each 
other’s company, and, as I cannot ask you to leaye 
your — house, I will take the liberty of retiring 
myself.” 

That evening the will was discussed over a 
hundred tea-tables, and many queries, wonder- 
ings, and “I told you sos” passed to and fro. 
What the old lady had seen to admire in Dot so 
much, what had become of all the wealth she was 
supposed to have owned, why she had left a paltry 
old ottoman to Bertha, who had been so faithful, 
and so forth, were all dutifully discussed, and left 
as unsatisfactorily disposed of as before. 

In a little meagre private office down town Mr. 
Peter Horace sat, with his hand resting dejectedly 
in his hands, and a general air of forlorn despon- 
dency in his attitude. He had for fo years 
loved himself, his money, and his single-blessed- 
ness more than anything else on earth; if ever a 
woman had stirred the region under his shirt-front 
where his heart is supposed to beat, it was pretty, 
saucy, gay little Dot Mayburne. And yet he had 
deliberately engaged himself to marry a plain, 
prim, elderly maiden, who possessed nothing in 
the world more yaluable than a worn-out foot- 
stool ! 

What a donkey he had been! And how had it 
come about? Why was not Bertha Marvale the 
heiress, 2s he had calculated upon? Theoldlady’s 
money seemed not entirely accounted for, either. 
Bertha had lived in the house for years, and he 
had deemed her a person of great good sense; yet 
she must haye bungled in her management some- 
how. 

Then he burrowed deeper in his outstretched 
arms, and thought it all over again. Suddenly a 
bright idea struck him. Did not people invariably, 
in stories and romances, who had queer old legacies 
left them knock them to pieces, sooner or later, by 
accident, or in a fit of ill-temper, and find them 
stuffed full of gold pieces? 

This was certainly the solution of the eccentric 
gift, and it also accounted for themissing wealth 
which everybody seemed so sure existed some- 
where. He sprang up and paced the room in a 
sprightly manner quite at variance with his former 
moody demeanour. 

‘JT will play the disinterested lover,” he said; 
““T will swear to be true, come weal or come woe, 
and thus gain the approbation of the entire com- 
munity. ‘‘Illmarry the poor, disinherited Bertha 
Marvale, and at the very first dawning of 
matrimonial infelicity Tl lack that beastly foot- 
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stool viciously across the floor. Then won’tI be 
astonished to see the papers and gold roll out? 
Won't I clasp my tearful companion in my arms, 
magnanimously forgive her, and calmly take 
possession of her fortune? What a lucky idea of 
mine that was!” 

Miss Marvale was deeply gratified at being 
assured of her lover’s devotion and disinterested- 
ness, and her spirits and dignity rose in proportion. 
Indeed, she carried herself in the presence of her 
unpretending cousin as though she were the heiress 
and Dot the insignificant possessor of a footstool. 
She claimed the right to remain in the house which 
had been her home go long till she should be married - 
from it, and, as far as appearances went, might as 
well have been the mistress of Marvale Mansion. 

Mr. Horace rented a pretentious house, and fur- 
nished it completely, referring with beautiful 
deference to his betrothed’s taste in everything. 

‘Be sure and bring your footstool,” he said 
playfully, ‘‘and we will dedicate a whole corner to 
it. I would not keep house without it for the 
world.” And Miss Maryvale thought this very 
delicate in him, as it might naturally be supposed 
the stool would be a disagreeable object. 

They were married, and the wedding was the 
“‘event of the season.” Dot was not inyited, but 
she was busily engaged elsewhere, and did not 
mind the neglect, and when Bertha left the old 
house to enter her brand new home, Dot and her 
happy husband, Willard Hayes, moved in. 

For a few weeks everything went on smoothly. 
Mrs. Horace carried herself with a great deal of 
dignity, as became the newly-married wife of a 
well-to-do money lender and the mistress of 4 
handsome new residence. Indeed, the fashionable 
people of the place paid her more attention than 
they did the real heiress, who was so little like a 
wealthy matron that the fact was almost forgotten. 

Mr. Horace bore his happiness quietly, and con- 
tained himself with patience. Perhaps he was a 
little irritable in the privacy of the domestic circle, 
but he was only preparing for the grand moment 
when it would be appropriate to ‘‘ kick that beastly 
stool clear across the room.” ‘To be sure, he might 
hayesuggested to his wife that they examinethe stool, 
and see if it contained anything of value; but she 
would perhaps laugh at his whim, and would not 
allow it to Fe spoiled, and when the wealth was 
found she might suspect him of knowing something 
about it and of marrying her for it; and, as he 
rather preferred peace to unnecessary squabbling, 
he wished the discovery to come about 
accidentally, 

At last, one evening, he found it standing directly - 
in his way. Bertha, looking apprehensively at her 
husband’s stern countenance, hastened to remove 
it, but he was too quick for her. A well-applied 
and forcible kick sent it dancing across the room, 
where it was shattered against the marble fireplace. 
Mr. Horace eagerly sprang to the spot, where 
Bertha regretfully followed him. 

He did look at it in amazement, as he had often 
pictured himself doing, but the amazement was 
very genuine. He grasped each piece, and shook 
it fiercely ; he tore everything apart that could be 
torn apart with furious haste. Alas, in yain! At 
his feet lay a heap of broken mahogany, torn 
purple yelvet, and dusty horsehair—nothing more 
—nothing less. 

‘*What do you mean? What did you expect to 
find?” asked Bertha with trembling lips. 

“Your aunt’s legacy. I’ve been fooled— 
trapped—I won’t stand it. What have youdone ~ 
among you with all her money? She couldn’t 
have carried it with her.” 

Peter Horace was angry enough, ashe strode up 


and down the room, to have demolished forty otto- a ; 


mans, and Bertha went into hysterics on the sofa. 
It was a dreadful blow to her vanity to think that — 
she had not been ‘‘ married for herself alone,” after 
all; they had a terrible scene, but finally a sort of 
reconciliation was patched up. Both were too re- 
spectable to let the world know of their disappoint- 
ment, and they agreed to keep the fate of her aunt’s 
legacy a secret. aa 
Bertha owned that the old lady had given her 
£100 before she died, telling her she was notas rich — 


as had been supposed, and that was probably all she 
a ever Sicive from her. Still, she had hoped. 
against hope that more would fall to her share, and 
had only been reconciled by Mr. Horace’s seeming 
_ disinterestedness. ; 
4 With renewed devotion to business, anda little 
extra fleecing of customers on Mr. Horace’s part, 
_ they managed to retain their handsome residence 
and keep up appearances, which was, after all, what 
‘they both cared for most of anything in the world. 
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HOW HIS HAIR SAVED HIM. 


“ Pat, did your hair ever stand on end?” 

“Yes, sur, it did wunst, sur, and that same 
sayed me life.” 

“How was that, Pat?” 

“Well, sur, it was in tho battle of Bull Run, 
sur, an’ I was shtandin’ inthe front ranks, bein’ that 
schared that ivery hair ay my hair stood shtrate 
up as the whisp ay a broom. Well, sur, all ay a 
suddint, whist, come a bullet through the air and 
it wint cayortin’ through the top ay me hair, 

cuttin’ afurrer shtrate acrost it, but niver harmin’ 

me diyila bit. Now, sure, where would I ’ave bin 
if that same bullet had ’ave cut me hair wid it lyin’ 
flat on top ay me head. I would ’ave bin a dead 
man, sur.’ 


+> 


Pred: ‘‘Are yoti sure you are a welcome 
visitor at Miss Bright's house?” 

Charlie: ‘“‘Oh, yes. She always takes the 
clock out 6f the too when I call.” 


——:0:—— 


Yoting Lady: “The astronomers haye found 
snow on the moon.” 

Old Lady: ‘‘ That explains it. I never could 
make out what that man in the moon was doing 
with 2 bundlé of brooms over his shoulder. They 
must be snow shovels.” 


——:0: —— 


Fond but bashful youth: ‘' Julie, is thers any— 
er—constraint placed upon you in regard to— 
to letting me come to see you so often?” 

Julie: ‘No, and there doesn’t séem to bé much 
—er—consiraint placed on me when you do come.” 

(He immediately constrains her.) 


——:0:—— 


Young Burglar: ‘‘Thesé spoons ain't silver 
They are the cheapest kind o’ imitation,’ 

Old Burglar: ‘‘ That’s lucky.” 

‘Tacky ?”’ 

«Yes, take em along.” 

| * What fer P”’ 
Tho leddy «f the house will be afearéd to set 

the detectives arter us, lest they should find them 
spoons an’ describe’em in th’ papers.” 


——:0; —— 


She could talk in seven languages 
ei And paint on china plates, 
; She eould dance the latest dances 
oe Or perambulate on skates; 
She could write the sweetest verses - 
About love and human strife ; 
But she couldn’t do domestic work 
To save her precious life! 


oe a 


Customer: ‘‘Haye you any S&elf - Winding 
_ watches?” 
Jeweller: “ Seli-winding ?” | 
“Yes, something that will wind itself, you 
know. My wife has been pestering mo for & new 
, watch; but I know she’ll never remember to wind 
it after the first night, and it willrust out, just like 
the old one.” 
 “¥ have nothing of that kind; but I have a 
patent phonographic watch which shouts: ‘Wind 
_ me!” at the propér time every night.” 
Theat won't do. My wite’ll just say; ‘In & 
* minute,’ and then forget all about it. Vl tell you 
what we want. You arrango it so that when it 
> needs winding, it will start up and’ whistle, 
‘Tar-ra-ra, boom-de-ay ” until she attends to it.” | 
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TESTING THE POINT. 


A judge once had to decide whether thimble-rig- 
ging was agamo of skill or a swindle, and whether 
the plaintiff then before the court had been de- 
frauded out of his money or had lost it fairly. To 
help the judge and jury out of the difficulty, the 
plaintiff's counsel undertook to give ocular demon- 
stration of how the thing was done. 

Producing three innocent-looking cups and 
‘* the little joker,” he thus addressed the judge: 

‘‘The defendant, your lordship,” placing the 
three little cups on his knee, ‘shifted them so, 
offering to bet my client that he could not tell 
under which cup the ‘little joker’, meaning this 
ball, was, with the intention of defrauding my 
client. For éxample, when I raise the cup so, your 
lordship supposes you sée the ball.” 

‘‘Suppose I seo!” interrupted the judge, “‘ why, 
of course anybody can see where it is. There is no 
defrauding there.” - 

‘Perhaps your lordship will go a fiver on it?” 
insinuated the counsel, with a bland smile. 

‘“‘Goa fiver? Yes, and double it too!” cried 
the excited judge. 

‘* It’s under the centre cup. 
too,” said the foreman. 

‘‘ And I,” chorussed each of the jurymen. 

The lawyer coyered the stakes, and up went the 
thimble, but no ‘‘ little joker” was to be seen, 

The dubious point was settled at once, judge 
and jury deciding to a man that thimble-rigging 
was the biggest swindle out. 

Verdict for the plaintiff. 


—_——_—_—->—__—_ 


Ill go a fiyer onit 


Miss Oldmaid (school teacher): ‘‘How many 
million years old is the earth?” 

Bright Pupil: ‘‘ Please, ma’am, I don’t know. It 
was here when I come.” ; 


—:9;—_—___ 


Mr. Barrows (calling waitress): ‘‘ Mary, pass 
the potatoes.” 

Mrs. Barrows: ‘‘You did not say grace, my 
love.” as 

Mr. Barrows: ‘‘ Why on earth should I when 
the woman’s name is Mary ?” 


nea ted . 


Tramp: “I feel the labour strikes consider- 


ably.” 


Citizen: “Then you are willing to work?” 
Tramp (horrified): ‘‘ Work! Goodness, no. I 


I mean that the strikers’ wives don’t giye me much 
grub when their husbands are loafing.” ! 


TO 


Smith: “Smart has married Miss Dasher.’ r 
Jones: ‘Yes, I heard go. It seems to me a 


“Why so??? ° 


AJA WERY OBLIGING) <"o> “7500 
A smart but inquisitive-looking man rapped at 
the door of a quiet-looking house in oneofthe — 
suburbs, and on being asked by the servant who a”. 
answered the door to walk in, asked to see the 
** missig.”” me ope 
‘Good morning, ma’am,” said the individual, 
oe oe lady making her appearance, “‘haye youa 9 
og ?” ; ae 
“ Yos sir.” ay Ma, a 
The stranger then produced pocket-book and 
pencil, and inquired: . 3 ie, 7 
“Had him long ?”’ er eat 
‘Three years, sir.” Mk Oe 

‘ Will you let me look at the licensé, pleass?” = 

“ Haven’t got ono, ) ir.” » a ote ?, 

‘* Let me see the dog, please.” ; Se 
‘Certainly, sir. (To servant): Jane,fetch Carlo 
downstairs.” ! Aa Bs 
he seryant disappeared, and returned directly, 
bringing in her hands a small black and tan dog, 
stuffed, under a shade. The inquisitive man withthe _ 
pencil and pocket-book then vanished. | oe 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


A Scotch minister entreated an officer to pardon 
a poor soldier for some offence he had committed. — 
The officer agreed to do so if he (the minister) 
would, in turn, grant him the first fayour he wo -¥ 
ask, and to this the minister assented. = 

In a few days the officer demanded that the 
ceremony of baptism be performed on a puppy. 
The clergyman agreed to it, and a large party of 
the officer's acquaintances assembled to witness the 
noyel baptism. : 

The patson desired the officer to hold up the 
puppy, as was customary in the baptism of chil- 
dren, and said: ‘‘As I ama minister of the Kirk __ 
of Scotland, I suppose I must proceed according to = 
the ceremonies of the church.” q 

‘* Certainly,” replied the major.- 

‘Well, then, major, I will begin by asking the 
usual question: ‘You acknowledge yourself the 
father of this puppy ?’” Rea 

A roar of laughter burst from the crowd. The 
major dropped the candidate for baptism to the 
ground and departed. © ie 

Thus the witty minister turned the laugh 
against the jester. 

—— 


‘You are most entertaining,” remarked the 
gallant old gentleman to his fair partner at dinner. 
“T assure you that I envy your future husband.” © 

The maid turned an appealing face towards him, 
and then remarked: ‘‘ Would—would you mind 
introducing him ?” ‘ an 
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Mrs. Jocelyn: ‘‘ Don’t you miss 
very TOU HO that he is away?” Hara! 
Mrs. Golightly: ‘‘Oh, not at all. You see he 


left me plenty of money, and at breakfast I ase ; 


your husband ; 


stand a newspaper up in front of his plate, and 
to it, just the same as when he’s at home.” 


0 ? 

‘‘Papa,” said a little urchin five years of age, 
‘¢ didn’t you whip me once for biting Tommy?” 

‘Yes, my child, you hurt him yery much.” 

“Well, then, papa, you ought to whip sister’s 
music - master too, for he bit her s- ‘ 
right on the mouth, and I knew it hurt her, be- ~ Bp 
cause she put her arms round his neck and tried to 
choke him.” o 


ry 
‘Sorry! I sho 
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26th March 1892 


THE LAST DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT, © 


Dean Swift was not only one of the most 


eccentric, but one of the most popular and brilliant 
men of -his age; but bis latter days read a mourn- 
ful lesson to all who trust in the brilliancy of their 
wit, or the advantages of their position. ~ 
Swift was intellectually but not morally great. 
As age and its infirmities advanced, he grew 
_ Maorose, avaricious, and at length a prey to a kind 
of mopingidiotcy. The last face he know was that 
of his housekeeper, Mrs. Whiteway, and her he 
ceased to know in a little time. 

His meat was brought him cut into mouthfuls, 
but he would never touch it while the seryant 
stayed, and, at last, after it had stood perhaps an 
hour, would eat it walking, for he continued his 
old habit, and was on his feet ten hours a day. 

In 1742 he had an inflammation in his left eye 
which swelled it to the size of an egg, with boils in 
other parts. ~ It was with difficulty poor Swiit 
could be prevented tearing his eye out, so great 
-was the pain he suffered. At length he sank into 
lethargic stupidity, motionless, heedless, and 
speechless. 

But.it is said that after a year of total silence, 
when his housekeeper, on the 30th November, told 
him that the usual bonfires and illuminations were 
preparing to celebrate his birthday, he answered : 

- £T¢ is all folly : they hdd better let it alone.” 
Poor Dean Swift must have had at times a con- 
sciousness of the real nature of his mental afiliction, 
for after his death, in 1744, it was found that 
he had left all his fortune, which, when a few 
legacies were paid, amounted to £11,000, to endow 
a hospital for idiots. 


ee 
PETER THE WILD BOY. 


Peter the Wild Boy was one of the wonders of 
the last century. He was found in ‘the year 1725, 
in a wood near Hameln, about twenty-five miles 
from Hanover, walking on his hands and feet, 

climbing trees like a squirrel, andfeeding on grass 
and moss, and in the month of Noyember was con- 
veyed to Hanover by the superintendent of the 
house of correction at Zell. 

' Atthis time he was supposed be about thirteen 
years old, and could not speak. This singular 
creature was presented to George I., then at Han- 
over, while at dinner. The king causéd him to 


taste of all the dishes at the table; and in order to 


_ bring him by degrees to relish human diet, he 
directed that he should have such provision as he 
seemed best to like, and such instruction as might 
best fit him for human society. 

-_ Soon after this, the boy made his escape into the 

-- ‘same wood, where he concealed himself among the 
_ branches of a tree, which was sawed down to re- 
cover him. He was brought over to England at 
the beginning of 1726, and exhibited to the king 
and many of the nobility. In this country hé was 
distinguished by thé appéllation of Peter the Wild 

. Boy, which he eyer afterwards retained. Peter 

- the Wild Boy has been denominated the human 
brute; but whén space admits it, we think we can, 
through anecdotes of this remarkable being, fur- 
nish proof that his deliciencies were entirely owing 
to the want of early culture, and that he belonged 
to the family of man as certainly as didhis detractors. 

“2 Ee eae 

Watts: “How is old Gilfillan? Is he out of 
danger yet?” 5 i ao ae 

~ Dr. Bowless: “T don’t know. He died this 


A SMALL BALANCE. 
The miser, Elwes, who so often figures in olios 
of oddities, was so miserably anxious about his 


A Page of Ovditits, — 
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money matters, that having one evening given a 
draft on Messrs. Hoare, his bankers, for £20, and 
having taken it into his héad during the night 
that he had overdrawn his account, his anxiety was 
unceasing. ae 

He left his bed, and walked about his room with 
that feverish irritation that always distinguished 
him, Waiting with the utmost impatience for fhe 
morning; when, on going to his a atber, with an 
apology for the great liberty he had taken, he was 
assured there was no occasion to apologise, as he 
(the banker) happened to have in his hands at that 
time the small balance of £14,700. 

—————<$ 
DICK WHITTINGTON’S FIRE. 

Rithard Whittington, afterwards Sit Richard 
Whittington, wéll desérves a place in thé pantheon 
of renowned, eccentric, and wonderful men. He 
travelled out of Shropshire (about the year 1368) 
all the way to London a8 a pauper; yet we all 
know that in the course of time he was thrice 
Lord Mayor of London, _ : 

But the early part of Whittington’s career is not 
to our present purpose, 

We turn to the period in which we find this 
mayor, in the reign of the conquering Henry V., 
recelying royalty in the same spirit of noble 
munificence that distinguished our present Lord 
Mayor’s reception of Princess Alexandra, the bride 
of the heir apparent. 

Soon after Henry’s conquest of France, Sir 
Richard entertained him and his queen at Guild- 
hall, in such grand style, that the king was 
pleased tosay: ‘‘ Never prince had such a subject.” 
At this entertainment the king particularly praised 
the fire, which was made of choice wood, mixed 
with mace, cloves, and all other spices; on which 
Sir Richard said, he would endeavour to make one 
still more agreeable to his majesty, and im- 
mediately tore, and threw into the fite, the king’s 
bond for 10,000 marks due to the company of 
mercers; 12,500 to the chamber of London; 12,000 
to the grocers; to the staplers, goldsmiths, haber- 
pore eae vintners, brewers, and bakers, 3,000 marks 
each. 

‘©All these,” said Sir Richard, ‘with divers 
others, lent for the payment of your soldiers in 
France, I have taken im and discharged, to the 
amount of £60,000 sterling, Can your majesty 
desire to seo such another sight?” 

The king and nobles were struck dumb with 
surprise at his wealth and liberality. 


oso SH Se ee 


‘ODDITIES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 


These abounded in the reign of Edward III. We 
read that at public shows the ladies rode 
in party-coloured tunics, one half being of one 
colour and the other half of another, with short 
hoods and liripipes (the long tails, or tippets of the 
hoods) wrapped about their heads like cords. 

Their girdles were handsomely ornamented with 
gold and silver, and they Wore small swords, 
“commonly called daggers,” before them in 
pouches, and thus hibited they were mounted on 
the finest horses that could be procured, and 
ornamented with the richest furniture. _ 

In full dress the appearance of the ladies was as 
gorgeous as it was warlike. 

In a work by Pierce Ploughman, written, it is 
supposed, about 1350, the poet speaks of a woman 


Plate,” said the mother to her murriageab! < 


THE GREAT MENTAL CALCULATOR. 

Jedediah Buxton, whose powers of calculation 
bafile conception, was quite an original genius. 
He was born at Hlimeton, in Derbyshire, and was 
taught neither to read nor write. 

When he was once requested to multiply 456 by — 
378, he gaye the product by mental arithmetic, as 
goon a8 uw person in company had completed itin 
the conimon way. Being asked to work it audibly 
thathis method might be known, he first multiplied — 
456 by 5; which produced 2,280; this he again — 
multiplied by 20, and found the produet 45,600, — 
which was the multiplicand multiplied by 100. 
This product he again multiplied by 3, which gaye 
136,800, the product of the multiplicand by 300. — 

It temained, therefore, to multiply this by 78, 
which he effected by multiplying 2,280, or the pro- 
duct of thé multiplicénd multiplied by 5 by 15, as” 
5 times 15is 75. This product being 34,200, he — 
added to 136,800, which gave 171,000, being the ~ 
amount of 375 times 456, To complete his opera-— 
tion, therefore, he multiplied 456 by 3 which pro- — 
duced 1,368, and this being added to 171,000 yielded 
172.368, as the product of 456 multiplied by 378. 

That Buxton’s calculations were made on an _ 
original plan may be seen by his multiplying first 
by 5and the product by 20, to find the amount 
when multiplied by 100. Had he followed the 
usual plan the addition of 2 cyphers to the multi- 
plicand would haye given the amount at once, 
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THE PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


Baron Frederick von Trenck’s powers of en- — 
durance and astonishing escapes give him aright 
to enter our gallery of originals, yg 

Laden with chains, and in a horrible dungeon in — 
the fortress of Magdeburg, Trenck contrived to 
make himself afriend of a little mouse. It would = 
eat of the mouldy bread of tho prisoner, and was 
continually playing with him. ; 

One night the little quadruped skipped about so é 
much that the noise attracted attention. The town 
mayor arrived, in consequence, early in the morn- ~ 
ing, accompanied by locksmiths and masons. The — 
floor, the walls, the baron’s chains, his body— — 
everything, in short, was strictly examined. © 
Finding all in order, they asked the cause of the — 
last evening’s bustle. Trenck had heard the — 
mouse, and told them frankly by what it had been — 
occasioned. ee 

They desiréd him to call his little favourite; he — 
whistled, and the mouse immediately leaped upon — 
his shoulder. He solicited that its life might be ~ 
spared, but the officer of the guard took it into his — 
possession, promising, however, on his word of — 
honour, to give it to a lady who would take great — 
care of it, Turning it afterwards loose in his ~ 
chamber, the mouse, who knew nobody but Trenck, 
soon disappéared, and hid itself in a hole. ae 

At the usual hour of visiting his prison, when — 
the officers were just going away, the poor little 
animal dartedin, climbed up hia legs, seated it- 
self on his shoulder, and played a thousand tricks, 
to express the joy it felt on seeing him again. 
Hyeryone was astonished, and wished to hive it. — 
The mayor, to terminate the dispute, carried itaway, — 
and gaye it to his wife, who had a light cage made 
for it; but the mouse refused to eat, and a few 
days after was found dead. 


—_—_- ~e_—__—__——- 


“John,” said Maud, when she caught her fiane 
throwing a kiss to hor former rival, ‘I am afraid 
you aré fickle,” : ee 

‘‘ Indéed I am not,” returned John, innocent 
“‘Tve always loved that girl.” : 
:0:— 


“Tf you take the last piece of bread on t 


daughter, ‘‘ you won’t be married for seven yea 
The young lady broke the bread into two p 
and took one piece. ar 
“That's better,” said her mischievous brother 
ian reduces the period to three years a1 
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Che Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
NED CANTOR FOILED AGAIN. 


LL who have studied the Scot- 
“  tish character are aware how 
strong and peculiar is the tie 
which exists through life be- 
tween the nurse and her foster- 
child, and Madge Neil was no 
exception to the rule, Al- 
though she had borne goodly 
sons and daughters of her own, 
she loved none of them with the de- 
voted affection she felt towards Harry 
Sinclair; he was, to use her own ex- 
pressive words, the joy of her age, the 
light of her existence. For years she had been accus- 
tomed to consider him as the heir of his uncle, the 
future head of the clan, and she looked up to him with 
a species of savage fidelity. 

Had Sir Cuthbert married into the best blood in 
Scotland, it would have been a bitter disappointment 
to her ; but that the daughter of a felon outcast should 
have been his choice—that her issue should destroy the 
hopes of her foster-bairn, and inherit the broad 
lands so long destined to be his stung her almost to 
madness ; she could dream of nothing else. In the 
strength of her attachment and the violence of her 
resentment, she was ready to enter heart and soul into 
any scheme by which such adishonour to the name of 
Sinclair might be avoided. 

Towards the close of the day on which Frank Hazle- 
ton and his sister arrived at Colmsil, Madge, who, since 
her residence at the cottage, had been moody and silent, 
scarcely exchanging a word with its inmates, to the 
surprise of her grand-daughter, took upon herself the 
task of preparing the evening meal, consisting of ban- 
nocks and “ parritch.” 

“Tt would occupy her mind,” she said, in reply to the 
well-meant remonstrances of the gudewife, who re- 
peatedly assured her that there was no occasion for her 
to soil her hands whilst she remained beneath their 
roof ; that she and her husband were only too glad to 
- receive and entertain her ; the old woman was not to 
be diverted from her purpose. 

In order, as she said, to make a little festival she 
brewed a bowl of Athol brose, from a recipe of her 
own; she was right—the recipe was peculiarly her 
own—for seldom had such ingredients entered into its 
composition ; those who partook of it slept soundly 
until the next morning, 

She had promised to meet Harry Sinclair on the 
beach, and did not wish either her grand-daughter or 
her husband to be aware of her absence from the 
cottage. 

Like many of the cabins of the humbler classes in 
Scotland, the beds were arranged after the manner of 
the berths in the cabin of a vessel. 

All but the nurse had retired to rest—and she sat 
upon a low stool before the embers of a peat fire, 
crooning an old song, which sounded like a dirge in 
the stillness of the night. As the deep breathing of 
the sleepers increased, she gradually lowered her 
_ tones, till at last they died away. 

“Safe!” she muttered, as she looked cautiously 
around her; ‘‘all is safe now! and I may slip out 
unperceiyed, to meet my foster-bairn! Heaven save 
me!” she added, as something like a feeling of re- 
morse entered her heart ; “it’s no a canny thing for 
an auld creature like mysel’, wi’ ane foot i’ the grave, 
to be gliding like a thief frae the house at sic an hour 
o the night! But it canna be helpit—it canna be 
helpit! I’d no disappoint the lad, were a grave across 
my path!” 

Fully satisfied that all save herself were asleep 
within the cottage, the old woman rose from her seat, 
and, carefully drawing the plaid over her thin grey 
hair—which, after the fashion of her youth, she wore 
rolled upon a cushion under a mutch—she cautiously 
left the house, carefully closing the door after her. 

With a step which might be considered rapid for a 
woman of her age, she walked directly towards the 
beach, a distance of two miles. The night was a cold 
one, and the wind sufficiently violent to blow the 
plaid from her head and shoulders, despite the strong 
silver brooch with which she had fastened it under 
her chin. To make matters worse, the rain, which had 
only mizzled when she left the cottage, by the time 
she reached the beach began to fall in torrents. 

Years had elapsed since Madge had been exposed to 


such a contest with the elements; still she resolutely 
kept her way. 

“ Mair than this!’ she muttered once; “ mair than 
this, for the sake of my ain foster-bairn Harry! He 
relies on me to help him, and I’ll no be the ane to 
disappoint him |” 

She had reached the place of rendezvous—a group 
of rocks which rose suddenly from the heach, called 
by the fishermen and peasantry Kirk Rocks, from 
some fantastic or fancied resemblance to a sacred 
edifice. : 

The meeting was appointed for midnight; but in 
her zeal the nurse had anticipated the hour; she 
therefore seated herself in a nook formed by the 
fissures of the rocks, and, sheltering herself as well as 
she could from the wind and pelting rain with her 
plaid, patiently awaited the arrival of her foster-son. 

So complete was the metamorphosis which Harry 
and Ned had caused to be made in the Bella Donna 
that a man might have sailed half his life on board 
of her and yet have failed to recognise her in the 
vessel which Lady Sinclair and Mary had watched as 
she entered the Frith of Forth; her light spars had 
been removed, and the white, graceful canvas of the 
yacht exchanged for the darkly-tanned sails of a 
lugger; she looked, in fact, like a nondescript— 
something between a fishing-boat and a trader. 

No sooner had she dropped anchor than Harry—who 
began to tire of lurking about in the neighbourhood— 
rowed off to hail her. 

“ Shark, ahoy !” he shouted, as he rested on his oars 
alongside of her. 

“ All right!” answered the well-known voice of 
Ned. 

A few minutes saw him on deck, grasping the hand 
of the convict. 

“Well,” said the latter, “ whatnews? Are they all 
at the mansion ?”’ 

Harry nodded assent. 

“That's it, I suppose?” continued Ned, pointing to 
the stately old pile of Colmsil, which was still visible 
in the twilight. 

“ Yes,” 

“ And the lands around it are all his?” 

“As far as you can see!” replied Harry, proudly ; 
‘‘from the north point to the wood, yonder ! ” 

“Well!” exclaimed Ned, musingly, “itis a brave 
inheritance—and I don’t wonder that you are 
anxious not to let it slip through your fingers! How 
proud Meg must be,” he added, bitterly, “to feel 
that she is the mistress of it—that her child will in- 
herit it—that she has cut you out of it; for, after all, 
it was a scurvy trick you played her!” 

His companion did not altogether like the tone in 
which the observation was made ; regret and reproach 
appeared to bemingled with it. 

“T trust, Mr. Cantor,” he said, “that you have not 
changed your intentions towards me?” 

“Changed!” repeated the convict; “you don’t 
know me! Meg has disclaimed her father, and I take 
no further interest in her! I hate her now,” he 
added, ‘as much as I once loved her—and shall feel 
as deep a gratification in humbling her proud spirit, 
as she bas found in crossing mine! No, no—my word 
once given, you may rely on Ned Cantor !” 

At the moment the speaker made this declaration, 
he mentally resolved that if Meg should prove the 
mother of a boy, he would do the infant justice. 

“JT could train him as I liked!” thought the 
ruffian ; “he would owe everything to me, and be sure 
to love me!” 

“Ned Cantor ! ” exclaimed the boy Willie, who was 
seated upon the deck of the vessel, mending sone 
cordage ; “dear me, sir, is your name Cantor?” 

“No,” growled the convict. “ What, in the fiend’s 
namé, does it matter to you what my name is?” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the lad, timidly; ‘only I 
once Knew a person of that name.” 

The two confederates exchanged glances ; they felt 
that they had incautiously put themselves in the power 
of the speaker, who had quietly resumed his occupa- 
tion. Ned felt as if he should have liked amazingly 
to put him out of the way. 

“And so, youngster,” he said, ‘you once knew a 
man of the name of Cantor, you say?” 

Willie once more ceased his employment of mend- 
ing the ropes. 

“Not a man, sir—but a woman: one Mabel 
Cantor, whose husband's name, I believe, was Ned.” 

; “The devil you did. And where did you know 
er?” 

“At Bordercleugh. My former master said she 
was mad, but I could not see it, She seemed more 
unhappy than mad. The old man was killed by 
poachers, and I was sent off by Mr. Kelf to Mr. 
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Coppin, my lord’s steward, to inform him of the news, 
He said it was by the desire of — 


He sent me to sea, 
my poor old mother, but I never believed him,” added — 
the boy ; “she loved me too well for that.” : ; 

“T know nothing about the party you name,” said 
the convict, vainly attempting to conceal his surprise 
and confusion ; “the Cantor I speak of is the captain. 
of a trader whom we expected to meet here.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Willie, touching his cap, 

The next moment he was at his work again. 

“That boy must be disposed of,” observed the ruffian, 
as soon as he and his companion were seated in the 
cabin ; ‘‘he knows too much, I had intended to set 
him on shore at Malta, and let him find his way to 
England as he could ; but now——” 

“No violence!” exclaimed the horror-stricken 
Harry, who, advanced already as he was in crime, yet 
shuddered at Ned's proposal of disposing of the lad; he 
judged too well whatit meant. : : 

“Pshaw! you are chicken-hearted. You don’t 
suppose that I meant to——” 


re 
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“T don’t want or intend to hear what you meant,” 


interrupted his confederate ; “but if any harm—that 
is, any serious harm—were to happen to the youth, 
TI should never sleep again,”’ 

Ned’s only comment upon this declaration was a low 
whistle. 


“What time,” inquired the convict, “are we to go 


on shore ?”’ 

“ At twelve.” 

“And you think the old woman you speak of will 
keep her appointment with you?” 

“Tf she lives, I am sure she will.” 

“ She is true, then!” 

“True as steel |” 

“That’s something like a woman |” philosophically 
observed his Britannic Majesty’s consul for —— 
‘ One that sticks to a man through good and ill—not a 
sickly, whining Jezebel, who talks of conscience and 
such stuff! Had Mabel been like her, I should have 
been a happy man !” 

“Doubtless !”” observed Harry Sinclair, abstract- 
edly, for he began to feel disgusted with the com- 
panionship of the speaker ; “but few women possess 
the resolution and fidelity of Madge Neil ! ” ‘ 

So saying, he rose and left the cabin to issue some 
necessary orders to the ex-boatswain, a3 well as to give 
Ned an opportunity of making arrangements as he 
thought proper for the disposal of Willie. 

No sooner was the latter left to himself than he 
rang for the Irishman who acted as cook and steward. 
There was a reckless daring about the fellow which 
had won his good opinion. He had mistaken his 
courage for cruelty—his love of adventure for utter 
abandonment of principle and conscience. 

Assoonas Nowlan entered the cabin, Ned poured — 
him out a large glass of brandy. 2 

“To your honour’s health!” said the man, draining 
it off ; ‘‘ pity there ain’t more skippers like you! ” 

The ruffian felt flattered by the compliment 

“ Nowlan,” he said, “‘ we have a spy on board!” 

“ A what, your honour?” 

“A spy!” 

“Ts it an informer your honour means? ” 

“Just so.” i 7 

“Ts it the Joson or the man at the wheel? ” 

“Neither,” replied Ned ; “ but that smooth-tongued 
rascal, Willie. He only waits an opportunity of get- 
ting on shore to denounce ye all as deserters ! ” 

“Faith, then,” observed the Irishman, drily, “we'll 
not let him get onshore. The beggarly little spalpeen, 
after the kindness I have shown him, too! Wasn’t it 
myself that smuggled him on board the boat when he 
cut from the ship, and introduced him to the rascally 
old Dutchman at Portsmouth? As Father Maguire 
says, the fellow can have no more conscience than a 
fox in a hen-roost.” 

“Right,” continued the tempter; “and I feel so 
indignant at his unprincipled conduct that I would 
willingly give twenty pounds to know he was 
at the bottom of the Firth, with a stone tied to his 
neck.” ~ 

At this declaration, Pat Nowlan opened his eyes very 
wide indeed. 

“T mentioned it first to you because I’ve a respect 
for you.” ; r 

“'Thank you, your honour.” - 

“Had I hinted as much to the boatswain,” added 
Ned, witha significant smile, “ the money would have 
been in his pocket by this time,” — 

“And the boy, Willie?” 

“ Where I said,” whispered the ruffian ; 
mincing the matter, Ifyou don’t like to 
will.’ : ei 


“it's no use 
it, another 


A cloud seemed to pass from the brains of the 
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Irishman. The words “another will” at once con- 
vinced him that the speaker wasin earnest in his offer. 

“Sure,” he said, “I11 never give your honour the 
trouble to look for another to do your dirty work and 
Pat Nowlan by! You would not put such an affront 
upon me, When,” he added, lowering 
whisper, “ must it be done?” 

“ To-night—directly after I and my friend have 
left the vessel,” replied the convict; “he is squeamish, 
and wants nerve. Send for the young raseal into the 
: cabin : he will be easily stunned by a blow—no blood 
; —and the window of the cabin is quite large enough 
i————- 

The man nodded, as much jas to say that he per- 
fectly comprehended the arrangement. 

“ You'll not fail?” 

“Fail!” repeated Pat; “shure myself left Ireland 
for firing at the tithe proctors—and is it a bit of a 
gossoon that'll frighten me. Make your honour’s 
mind perfectly aisy. You'll see no more of Willie 
—take my word forit. Maybe,” he added, “you'd 
give me something to prove that you won’t change 
your mind!” ; 

Ned opened his purse, and counted ten sovereigns 
into the palm of the speaker, whose eyes g listened with 
satisfaction as he saw the gold. 

At this moment the voice of Harry Sinclair was 
heard at the head of the cabin stairs, calling to his 
confederate that the boat was ready. 

“The rest when I return,” whispered the convict, as 
he wrung the hand of the Irishman. 

“All right your honour—J’// earn them !” 

Hither the heat of the cabin was oppressive, or the 
thought of the crime he had undertaken pressed upon 
the conscience of Pat Nowlan—for the first thing he 
did when alone was to pour himself out a second glass 
of brandy, and toss it off ; the next, to open one of the 
windows where he stood gazing till the boat contain- 
ing his employers had time to reach the shore, which 
could not be less thana mile distant. 

Satisfied that they had landed, he walked to the door 
and called for Willie. 

The next minute the unsuspecting lad was in the 
cabin. 

‘Shut the door !” said Pat. 

The boy obeyed him. ~ 

“Willie,” said the man, “can you swim?” 


“Swim !” 

“Ay! Do you thiok now, if it was to save your 
life, you could reach the shore? It can’t be over the 
mile!” 


‘‘T would try!” replied the youth, smiling—for he 
imagined that his former messmate was smiling at 
him. ; 

“By my sowl, then, my poor boy, butit’s time you did 
try—for if the skipper finds you here when he returns 
—you will surely be murdered! In fact,” continued 
the honest fellow—for he was honest—“ I have already 
undertaken to do for ye, Willie, and received half the 
blood-money into the bargain!” 

_ To prove that he was in earnest, Pat Nowlan opened 
his hand, and displayed to the horror-stricken lad 
the ten sovereigns he had just obtained from Ned 
Cantor, 

“Oh, Pat—Pat!” he exclaimed; “would you kill 
me!” 

“ Kill you!” repeated the tar, at the same time 
throwing his arms around him, and giving him a 
regular Connaught hug. ‘ Weren’t we both crimped 
at the same time? Weren’t our hammocks slung to- 
gether? an’ mighty uncomfortable bedsteads I re- 
member we both thought them! Is it meself that 
would injure a hair of your head?” 

“ But what have I done?” sobbed his friend. 

“Faith, then, he says that_you intend to denounce 
the crew as deserters; but I don’t believe a word his 
false tongue uttered. He is something like a fox,” 
added Pat ; “ only a dale more cruel and bloodthirsty. 
The cunning baste niver goes the direct road 
to the hen-roost, nor he to his purpose, the paltry 
ase ripaa isn’t a dhrop of the thrue blood in 

im ” 

It was finally arranged that Willie, who was an 
excellent swimmer, should let himself drop from the 
cabin-window, and make for the shore, which he had 
little fear of reaching. Fortunately the night was too 
dark and the wind too high for any one on deck either 
to see or hear him. Before he went his preserver 
insisted on sharing the money he had received for his 

ae murder with him. This the boy at first would have 

declined, but Pat was obstinate. 

ss“ ‘Tn ’t it,” he said, “your own blood money, and who 

has a better right to it? If you don’t take it I 
__ throw it after you into the say. Divila dirty penny of 
: t Nowlan touch,” a 


his voice to a ~ 


| bairn gall 
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“There,” he added, after Willie had at last con- 
sented to take the gold; “now just one question, and 
then be off wid ye.” 

“What is it?” inquired the lad. 

“ Just tell me the rale rayson that the skipper—that 
: ant call such a villain by the name—seeks your 

ife?” 

“T don't know,” replied the grateful lad, “ unless it 
is that I overheard him call himself Cantor, in con- 
versation with the gentleman who engaged us upon 
deck, and I asked him him if he knew Mabel Cantor, 
who formerly resided at Bordercleugh?” 

“Whew!” whistled Pat; “that’s it! As Father 
Maguire says, I see the cosmogony of the dirty affair. 
You bowled him out! Cantor,” he repeated ; “maybe 
I won't forget the name. And now be aff wid ye at 
once,” said the good-natured fellow ; ‘‘and may all 
the blessed saints, my poor boy, aid ye this night!” 

The speakers wrung each other by the hand, and 
Willie, who was as nimble as an eel, slid through the 
open window of the cabin, and let himself into the 
sea. 

‘**Heaven help him!” said the honest Irishman, as 
he closed the sash, after watching him as far as his 
light could reach. ‘“ As for this Mr. Cantor, he thinks 
Tama fool; but maybe Pat Nowlan will keep an eye 
upon him,” 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
MADGE NEIL’S PROMISE. 


Like most persons of her age in her position of life, 
Madge Neil was inclined to be superstitious, As she 
sat crouching on the rocks, awaiting the arrival of her 
foster-son, the tales and wild legends she had heard in 
her youth returned to her imagination; and it re- 
quired a motive no less strong than the affection 
which she bore him to induce her to brave the horrors 


“of her watch. 


“The shadows of the dead,” she murmured, “are 
surely abroad.this night. I hear their moanings on 
the winds which wail along the shore with a human 
voice. AsTI passed the auld kirkyard the blast came 
caulder and keener: I did not heed it then, but I 
remember it the now. 

“ What should I fear?” she added ; “it is my duty, 
I promised his mither, when she died, to provea 
parent to her orphan bairn, and I'll keep my word! 
I hae eaten the bread of his race for fifty years, and 
canna show my gratitude better than by keeping it 
frae dishonour. How the banes of the stark, grim 
earls, the auld barons, and their dames, wha a’ sleep 
in the vault at Colmsil, wad rattle in their coffins, gin 
they thocht that the grandson o’ a felon wad bear 
their ancient name! It mustna be, though I stain 
my soul in preventing it! ” 

To while away the time, which appeared doubly 
long, the speaker began to sing one of the old songs 
of her youth. Many a time had she rocked the cradle 
of Harry Sinclair to its simple melody—and the 
recollection seemed to strengthen her nerve and pur- 
pose. 

“T should like to live,” she thought, “to see him in 
possession of his birthright ; for it is his, long-promised 
and foretold!” 

The splash of a distant oar fell faintly upon her 
ear, and never was sound more welcome, for she felt 
assured that it was the boat of her foster-son, She 
was not mistaken, for, a few minutes afterwards, 
Harry and his companion were seen slowly making 
their way towards the Kirk Rocks. 

“Madge—kind, faithful Madge!” exclaimed the 
young man, as he pressed her withered hand, which 
felt like that of a corpse, in his warm grasp, “ you are 
cold, and tremble! Alas, that my misfortunes should 
bring you from the shelter of your cottage on a night 
like this!” - 

“Heed no me, heed no me!” replied the aged 
woman, gratified by such a mark of affection as his 
words conveyed. “What signifies it that my bluid 
runs chill, that my banes tremble, or how soon they 
rest in the ground, sae that ye are righted?” 

“Have you thought of my proposal?” demanded 
the young man, 

“T have.” 

“ And you consent?” 

“On one condition,” 

“Name it, pray name it?” eagerly replied her 
foster-son. “ There is nothing you can ask for you or 
yours I will not freely grant!” 


_ Madge Neil drew herself up to the full height of 


her once stately form; the idea that worldly interest 
could influence her ina service rendered to her foster- 
her proud spirit to the quick, 
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“ And what,” she said, “can ye do for ane wha, may- 
be, has this night courted death to meet you? Is it 
gowd? J hae mair than I shall need, were I to live 
my long days ower again. Nae, Harry Sinclair—the 
promise I would exact regards yoursel’! Gowd,” she 
repeated scornfully, “canna repay affection like to 
mine !” 

“Tknow it, Madge?” said the young man ; ‘I was 
wrong to think of it—much more to offerit!” 

“You were wrang!” she answered, in a more 
mollified tone! “but let that pass—this is no the 
time or place to fash for words? Ye mun promise 
me, Harry,” she ‘continued, “if I aid ye to carry off 
this kestrel wha has mated wi’ the eagle in its dotage, 
that ye’ll no shed her bluid! There is a prophecy,”’ 
she added, “aulder than the stanes o’ Colmsill—older 
than a’ save the hills and the waters which wash 
their base: I heard it when a bairn, and I hae no for- 
gotten it!” 

“A prophecy ?” exclaimed Ned Cantor, with a laugh 
of derision; “I should like to hear this famous 
prophecy !” 

*Scorner ! ” said the old woman, fiercely ; “it’s no 
to the likes of ye that Madge will breathe it! Send 
that man frae your side, Harry; ” she continued; “it’s 
no fit that he should listen to the secrets o’ the house 
o’ Sinclair !” 

“Tam nearer related to it.” muttered the convict, 
“than the old fool thinks!” 

“What said he?’’ demanded the nurse. 

“Nothing, mother—nothing!” replied her foster- 
son, soothingly; “he is rough, but a true friend ! 
Retire,’ he added, in a whisper to his companion; ~ 
“you know how important her assistance is: weshall 
do nothing with her unless we humour her.” 

Ned grumblingly obeyed him. 

“Now speak your wishes,” added Harry, turning 
once more to the nurse. 

“Ye mun swear not to shed her bluid,” whispered 
Madge. 

Degraded, fallen as he was, even in his own esteem, 
Harry Sinclair shrank with horror at the idea of 
taking the life of a woman whom he had once so 
tenderly loved—whom, conscience whispered him, he 
had basely wronged. He readily took the required 
oath. 

“ An’ noo I'll tell ye why I exacted it,” continued 
the aged crone. “There is a prophecy concerning 
your house. Men say that it was graven on the vault 
o’ the family when the first stane was placed; I © 
kenna how true it may be, but I heard it, Harry, before 
you were born, and I believe it.” 

Lowering her voice, as if she feared that even the 
winds should catch the words, she repeated the 
following uncouth rhyme. To make it intelligible to 
our readers, we must remark that the eagle was the 
crest of the family of Sir Cuthbert, and that the 
word kestre! applies to one of the inferior birds of 
prey :— ‘ 

“When the eagle and kestrel mate in flight, Be 
Their young shall inherit the land ; Ba 
And the eag!e’s course be closed in night, 
Gin her red bluid rests on his hand.” , 


“Strange,” observed the young man, musingly ; 
for, although far from being superstitious, he could 
not avoid being struck by the singular old legend; 
‘and you say that this prophecy, or whatever you 
call it, has been handed down for ages in my family.” ~ 

“ And believed by it,” added his foster-mother ; “for 
there were few scorners in my young days.” 

“Well, it is singular!” replied Harry, musing ; 
“but, prophecy or no prophecy, youmayrely uponmy 
promise. Tell me,” he added, “ how will you contrive —— 
to lure Lady Sinclair to the beach ? ” 4 

“Leave that to me, Sma’ lure will she require,” 
replied the old woman; “for she loves to walk its 
pebbly shores ; perhaps the raging of the waters finds 
an echo in her own troubled heart. Back to your ~ 
ship,” she continued, “like a sea-king of old; and 
when ye see a smoke rise from the summit of the — 
Kirk Rocks, be assured that your victim is within — 
your clutch.” é 

“You will not fail me?” Aue 

“Fail ye!’ repeated the nurse, in a reproachful 
tone ; “when did Madge Neil failin a promise madeto 
her foster-son? I hae sinned for ye. My hondison — 
the plough, and I’ll no draw it back again.” te 

Thus reassured, the young man took his leave of — 
the old crone, who slowly wended her way back to © 
the cottage of her grand-daughter—for her limbs 
were cramped with the cold and rain. A 


(To be continued.— Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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Om and Lntevesting. 


A HarD pillow is said to be a preventive for 
wrinkles, 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS of the bread baked in London is 
‘made of foreign wheat. 
® A new herring bank 100 miles long has been 
discovered off the west coast of Newfoundland. 


‘ THE first suspénsion bridges eyer built were mado 
in China 2,000 years ago, being constructed of iron 
chains. 

THERE are 4,200 men hard at work on the four- 
teen buildings which are to be erected on the 
World’s Fair grounds at Chicago. 

THE five-pound and two-pound Jubilee gold 

- coins are already out of fashion, not a single 

' application was received for them in the last twelve 
months. 

THE FIRST TRAIN RUN IN GREAT BRITAIN was 
between Stockton and Darlington on September 27, 
1825. George Stephenson was the driver, and the 
speed was not more than five miles an hour. 


In Vienna, there is a club of rich men pledged 
to marry poor girls. If a member marries a, rich 
girl he is fined £400, the money being presented 
to some worthy impacunious couple engaged to be 
married, 


THERE are twenty-five railway tunnels in Eng- 
land between cne and two miles long, four over 
two miles, two just three miles, and one—the 
Severn on the Great Western Railway—is over four 
and a-halt miles long. 


As Trincs SuouLp BE.—I¢ is interesting to 
learn that the whole of the magnificent brocades, 
yelvots, and silks for the cestumes in the Lycaum 
version of Heny VIII. were woven in English 
looms by Englisa workmen. Bravo Irving! 


Dvurine his tour in the United States, com- 
mencing in April, Mr. Lloyd, the tenor, whese 
portrait and biography appeared in No. 160 of 
SPARE Moments, will receive a fee of £200 a con- 
cert, This is, perhaps, the highest settled salary 
eyer paid fo an English concert vocalist. 

THE PRACTICE OF CREMATION is on the increase 
in Germany. In addition to the crematorium 
which has been in operation at Gotha since 1877, and 

- where from five to six hundred bodies are now 
cremated every year, a new establishment of the 
zi om kind has been consecrated at Ohlsdorf. 
nother crematory will be opened in October at 
Carlsruhe, making the third in Germany. 


Onty OnE Horen wy JERUSALEM,—In Jeru- 
_ salem the finest, and, in fact the only, hotel is 
_ kept and owned by a Philadelphian. Several years 
- ago he visited the ancient city, and saw that a good 
hotel would pay, and he at once erected a first-class 

hostelry. Pilgrims from every lend, bound to 
Jerusalem, -were only too glad to find a clean, com- 
- fortable hotel so far away from home, and it is 
now royally patronised by travellers. Guides are 
kept who are experts in Biblical history, and who 
pilot guests to all points of interest. 


INVENTORS claim that surfaces of aluminium may 

be successfully soldered to each other, and to other 
metallic surfaces, by using silver chloride as a flux 
in conjunction with ordinary solder. The pieces 
of metal, one or both of which are aluminium, are 
placed in the relative position required in the joint, 
finely-powdered fused silver chloride spread along 
_ the line of junction, and solder melted on with a 
_ blowpipe or other device. The joints are thus 
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easily and rapidly obtained, and become hard and 
Berteelly sonnd on setting, and neither crack, flake, es 
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"gti lew on eeai | eh Til 
Tim first English Parliament was Gpened 627 
years ago. : se ha, Oa 


CAMELS can stand heat and cold, but they perish 

quickly in a moist atmosphere. PVane « 
Tae household maintained by the Queen of 

England consists of nearly 1,000 pergons. ~ . 


Out of the 240,000 domestic servants in London. 
it is estimated that 10,000 are always out of eni- 
ployment. 2 oe oe 


CREMATION is now regarded by sciontists : 


throughout tho world as the most sanitary moidg in 
which to dispase of thedead. = 5) 


AN ELECTRICAL STOP WATCH has been tested: 
in @ bicyele race, where if determined the winner, 
although he was only one-hundredth of a ecoond 
ahead. ; t 

Tue latest whim for the owners of dogs is to make 
them wear shoes in the house for the purpose of pro-' 
tecting the polished floors. They are mado of 
chamois, with leather soles. 


A NEW PARASITE has been discovered which 
infests paper money, and is found nowhere else. 
It is invisible to the unassisted eye, does not 
attach itself to persons, but multiplies at a rapid 
rate, 


TuE old penalty against 9 Gorman goldier or 
sailor-of the standing army or-nayy who left the 
fatherland was a fine of 200 marks or forty days’ 
imprisonment. That has now been raised to a 
thousand marks’ fine, or imprisonment for four 
months. 


THE WEAR or Corns.—A gold coin passes from 
one to another two billion times before the stamp 
or impression upon if becomes obliterated, by 
friction, while a silver coin changes between 
people three and a quazter billion times before it 
becomes entirely effaced. 


Wuicn are the most popular among readers 
of fiction—stories of sensation, or stories of 
sentiment ? — opinions differ. Our old friend, 
the Lonpon JourNAL, gets out of the diffi- 
culty by giving specimens of cach. At an early 
date, April.5, it will commence a story full of loye 
and sentiment dear to the heart of womankind and 
also a, atory of dramatic incident, by the most gen- 
sational writer of the century—Fairtax Balfour. 


WuEN THE QUEEN OPENS PARLIAMENT in 
person she proceeds in state to the House of Lords. 
and commands Black Rod to let the Commons 
know ‘that it isher Majesty’s pleasure that they 
attend her immediately in this House.” Black Rod 


proceeds to the House of Commons and formally | 


commands their attendance, on which the Speaker 
and the Commons go up to the Bar of the House 
of Lords, and the Queen delivers her ‘speech, 
which is read by the Lord Chancellor kneeling on 
one knes. : 2 ee 


JEWELS IN THE GRAVE. — Occasionally in the 
United States the body of a deceased person is 
bedecked with the jewels worn during life, and 
the jewelry buried with the deceased. The largost 
amount of jewelry known to be in a single grave 
is said to have been buried several years ago im 
Brooklyn Cemetery. The undertaker who had 
charge of the funeral protested againstit, but was 


severely snubbed for his interference. The family 


had its way, and in that grave are fully £1,000 
worth of diamonds, with which the body was 
adorned when prepared for burial. Sometimes 
families who desire to bury their dead in the 
clothing worn in life—in evening or wedding dress 
for instance—substitute less costly imitations for 
the jewelry worn in life, partly from motives of 


thrift and parity from a peer ay 9 ocr ag , 


anything taken off a body 


when it is rea 
mb will bring ll an i ‘ready 


salt 
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‘THERE are nearly 3,000 atitehes . 


}remarkable fact that the average life of Jewain 


_£7,000.000. 


the crew alive. Tk ak th. 
overboard thousands of cocoanuts, and then leaped 


larger than one from a full-sized insect. If this bo 
a fact 4 000,000 webs of a young spider are not as — 


nations circulate yery rapidly; thus if is caleulat s, 


ca 


a a 


handsewn boots, 


Bank Hormays this year are April 18, June 6, 
August 1, and December 2s, se Rees ? 


THE Hindoo nose-ring is to be abandoned, anda 
flower worn instead in thenose of Indian women. __ 
; . 4 , ¢ ) ae 


Monrra.iry from consumption is rather higher in - 
oe than in England, and in England than in | 
reland. Sy Seren a) 


‘Tux projudice against the wearing of whiskersis 
becoming very marked in the leading clubs and 
restaurants of New York City.” ab 2am a 


J 


CAREFUL investigation in Prussia reveals the 


Prussiz is five years longer than that of Christians. — 


Tue Rothschild family of Burope, ‘says Herr — q 
Fliirecheim, the German economist, is estimated to 


be worth £200,000,000, and their income to be 


_ THE Queen of Portugal is the most dressy lady ~ 
in Europe. She buys costumes, bonnets, and ~ 
hats wholesale. Her pale coiplexion and auburn 
hair permit of any kindof headgear, © 


a 


Tux total foree in the Naval Service afloat in 
1890. was 53,350 officers and men, of whom 30,020 
were between the ages of 16 and 24, 17,310 ~ 
between 25 and 35, 5,150- between 35 and 46, and _ 
870 above 45 years of ago. ant re 


THE POCKET UMBRELLA has not yot arrived, but 
a Florida negro was out in the rain a fow days ago 
under a combination hat and umbrella. It washis 
own manufacture, made of palmetto, and wasabout 
three feet in diameter. He walked aboutin a —_ 
Florida downpour without getting wet at all, — 


A New Russian RAtLway.—Russia appears, 
amid all her difficulties, to be making a determined 
attempt to complete the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Some 12,000 men are employed ; of these 2,500 
are soldiers; 900 men condemned to penal seryi- 
tude, 300 political prieqners, 400 Russian navyies, 
1,700 Chinese and Ccreans, and 425 stonemasons 
and stonecutters. — ; Boots i 


CHINESE ingenuity seems equal to every emer- 
gency. A man-of-war attacked a Chinese aan ae 
engaged in illegal traffic, and was eager eS ro 

The sailors on the junk threw 


among them. The man-of-war’s men could not 
distinguish heads from cocoanuts, and nearly allof 
the Chinamen escaped. 3 a 
Tur Sprper’s Werps.—beuwenhoek has com- 
puted that 10,000 threads of tha web of afull- 
grown spider are not larger than a single hairofa 
man’s beard. He calculates that when young — 
spiders begin to spin 400 of their threads arenot 


ae) 


* 


large as a single hair from a man’s face. 
OrRcULATION oF Corns.—Ooing of low. enomi- — = 


that every penny in circulation changes hands a __ 
dozen times a week ; every halfpenny twenty-four _ 
times a week; every farthing six times a week; 
every threepenny-bit eighteon times; every 
shilung twenty times; every two-shilling piece — 

twenty-two . times; every sixpenny-bit pera) ” 
times ; every half-crown ten times; and 
crown piece about sixteen times, per wi 


PATUNT DEPARTS EN 2.—P 
which they want patented would 4 
savee of the Hate Bator 0 


: 
“ 


Se aise ie 
Saree em ian ah oe 


26th March, 1892. 


We have e arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
uestions or legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
Rape com: on accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to cori espondents, but a few of the most intecone e ins ed in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors,’ = 
BOPP PLP PL PP LLPLLPPLLPLPPLDSLLPLPLLPLLSLPLPLLPLLPLL LF LLL LA 
K. C.—I£ your husband took a house for twelve 
months he cannot be turned out for non-payment 
of rent unless there is some agreement in existence 
signed by your husband, giving the landlord power 
to re-enter, as itis called. After the expiration of 
the twelve months he can, of course, be compelled 
to give up the premises. 


TinKER asks if it is legal for him or his wife to 
hawk his own-made goods without a hawker’s 
license. Yes it is, and you may hawk such goods 
anywhere you please, and so may your wife, as the 
Act specially exempts the real workers or makers 
of any goods, wares, or manufactures, or their 
children or agents usually residing in the same 
house with such maker, from taking out a license 
to sell such goods at any place whatever in Great 
Britain. 


A. D. T.—Your case is somewhat different from 
the one which we dealt with ina recent number. 
Your trap was hired, and you are therefore bound to 
the person from whom you hired it to use reasonable 
and proper care to prevent the trap being damaged. 
In yourcase, your servant attempted toracethe pony, 
and in so doing ran the trap into a gentleman’s 
carriage and damaged it. Itis quite true that as 
the servant had no business to race your pony and 
drive it along the road in which the accident 


occurred you would not be held liable to the owner 


of the carriage, but you are certainly responsible, 
in our opinion, to the person who owns your trap. 
We think that the Court would rule that where one 
of two innocent persons is to suffer, the one 
who has most control to prevent the cause of action 
from arising must suffer. In this case you cer- 
tainly had more control over your servant than the 
owner of the trap, and our advice is to endeayour 
to settle any dispute without bringing the same 
into a Court of Justice. 

CLAIMANT.—If you have been in possession of 
the land for fifteen years without any adverse title 
being set up thereto, we should say that you may 
safely consider that you are secure against claim- 
ants. If, however, there are persons labouring 
under any disabilities, such as infancy or unsound 
mind, they would haye the right to set up claims 
within six years after the disability ceases. 


A. D. S,—If your husband was killed while 
travelling by railway,and the accident was brought 
about by the company’s negligence, you are entitled 
to sue the company for damages. 


InvEsTor.—A transfer of shares in a public 
company is effected either by obtaining a form of 
transfer from a stationer or copying it from 
the form in the Act itself, filling it in as directed by 
the marginal notes, and then having it duly 
executed by the parties in the presence of a 
witness. The transfer should then be stamped, 
and the same with the share certificates presented 
at the company’s registered office for registration, 
and the registration fee paid. Ifthe transfer be 
in order, the certificates will be returned to you 
ina day or two with the memorandum of transfer 
endorsed. 


HovsEHOLDER.—A landlord’s right to distrain 
for rent is superior in its nature to the claim of a 
bill of sale holder to seize the goods on the 
premises. As soon as the landlord’s right to 
distrain accrues, he can seize the goods on the 
premises to satisfy the rent, quite irrespective of 
the question to whom the goods belong. There 
are, however, two exceptions—one created by 
statute in favour of lodgers, and the other by 
common law, by virtue of which certain things 
ee tools in actual use) are exempted from 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


It was a fearful night; pale lightning quivered 
at intervals through the clouds, and the wind rose 
through the neighbouring wood in strange, fitful 
bursts, which were followed only by a mysterious 
stillness augmenting the terrors of the hour. I 
knew not how I got there. Enough, I found my- 
self in a dark, gloomy dungeon; a torch burning 
at the farther end was the only thing visible. 

In the centre of this scene of desolation me- 
thought I saw a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
whose luxurious hair hung in natural ringlets over 
a graceful and well-moulded shoulder. 

Her form, too, was such as a statuary might 
have chosen for a model. In her hand was a wand, 
with which she beckoned me. I had scarcely ad- 
vanced a few steps when an icy coldness seized 
me, and by the livid effulgence of the torch I 
beheld skulls scattered over the floor, and heads, 
severed from their bodies, laughing with grim 
insensibility. 

Claps of distant thunder now shook the building, 
but my own beating heart soon overpowered every 
other sound. A thrill of horror seized me, all the 
frightful recollections of my youth flashed across 
my brain, and I fell senseless on the ground ! 

* * * * * 


When my senses returned the morn had burst 
forth in all its splendour of fulness, and the rays of 
the sun penetrated through a small aperture into 
this dismal abyss. The same loathsome. objects 
were around me, looking more hideous than before, 
but, in the place of the lovely and beauteous crea- 
ture was an old, withered hag, whose hollow cheeks 
and bloodshot eyes presented an appearance truly 
horrible. She held a dagger, which she brandished 
with a ghastly smile. 

Her black brows were knitted together, and 
anger darted from her eyes as she pronounced, like 
the croaking of a raven, ‘‘ Child of guilt, thy hour 
is come!” 

By a supernatural effort I sprang upon my legs, 
and seized a skull as a et shy of datenes. but ho 
bony hand had already encircled my throat; I felt 
a choking thirst come oyer me. I was paralysed 
with fear; a preternatural giddiness took pos- 
session of my head, large drops of perspiration 
rolled down my forehead. I uttered a shrill and 
piercing cry, the noise vf which startled me. At 
last I laid hold of something and found I was grasp- 
ing the bed-post. T’was a dream! 


— 


Clara: “Do you eyer look under the bed for 
burglars ?” 
Laura: ‘‘ Not since I found a mouse there once.” 


——:0:-——— 


“* What is an epistle ?” ‘asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of her class. 

“The wife of an apostle,” replied the young 
hopeful. 


ae poe eee 


‘I fear you can't support me, sir,” said she. 
‘‘ Alone,” said he, “‘ I must confess that’s true ; 
But what you have, and what your pa gives me, 
Ireally think will be enough for two.” 


Seer 


Walker: ‘“‘What! Only married a year, and 
yet you are so downcast !” 

Stalker: “Ah, my dear fellow, I never imagined 
that a wife would prove such a costly article ?” 

‘* Yos, a wife is a costly article, that’s true; but 
then you must remember that she lasts a man for 
@ precious long time! ” 


Comet E 


Tom: ‘‘ Did you send that poem you wrote to 
your sweetheart ?” y : 


Jack : “Yes; but I shall never write any 
more.” 

Tom: ‘‘ Why not?” 

Jack: ‘‘When I called next evening after | 
sending the poem, almost the first thing she said — 
was: ‘Oh, Jack, 


that some fool sent me !’” 
ees : ete 


I want to show you some doggerel | 


249 


THE FOREIGNER’S BREAKFAST. 


At breakfast one morning in a quiet and com- 
fortable inn at York a foreigner made quick 
despatch with the eggs. Thrusting his spoon into 
the middle, he drew forth the yolk, devoured it, and 
passed on to the next. 

When he had got to his seventh egg, an old 
farmer who had already been prejudiced against 
monsieur by his moustaches, could brook the ex- 
travagance no longer. 

Speaking loudly, he cried out: ‘‘ Why, sir, you 
leave all the white. How can the landlady afford 
to pos breakfast at 1s. 6d. per head at this 
rate?” 

“Vy,” replied the outside barbarian, ‘‘ you 
vouldn’t haye me eat the vite? De yoke is de 
shicken, de vite de fedders. Am I to make yon 
bolster of my stomach ?” 

The farmer was dumfounded. 


—__—___~> 


If a boy refuses an extra piece of pie you may 
rest assured that the pie is particularly bad. 


——10:-— 


Smyth: ‘‘I hear that Simkins has got a pen- 
sion. He never saw any service, did he?” 

Tomkins: ‘‘No; he lost his yoice urging his 
neighbours to go to the front.” 


a Oe 


Winkle: ‘“‘I wish I could devise some way of 
hanging up my clothes.” 

Nodd: ‘I wish I could devise some way of 
getting them out after I haye hung them up.” 


—~:0:—— 


Papa: ‘‘H’m—that young man of yours—is he 
worth anything financially ?” 

Daughter: ‘‘ Why yes, papa. He is worth at 
least ten pounds a week to the firm he works for, 
he says, though they only give him one.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra ts enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for thts column to be forwarded to the Hxchange 
Department of SPARE MCMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.0. Recipes will not in future be inserted in this column, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

STAMPS.—Wanted, agents in schools and colleges to sall 
my stamps at 50 per cent. discount,—Syduey Ohester, 2, Western- 
roai, St. Leonard’s. 

To Bank Clerks and Others.—Advertiser wishes to purchase 
some used foreign or Oolonial postcards for his collection; good 
price paid.—Send full particulars to Collector, Exchange Depart- 
ment; SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, H.0. 

A good Foreign Stamp Collection, collected before 1880, wanted, 
for cash—Address “F. J. S,” Uxchange Department, SPARH 
MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. No dealers. ( 

Stamps !—25, including Azores, Bulgaria (unused), French 
(unpaid), Hungary, Wurtemburg, Cape, Victoria, Luxemburg, 
Turkey, and mapy others, free to all enclosing 4d. for above, anc 
approval sheet. 50 per cent. discount. First applicant triangular 
Cape free. This packet may be slightly altered if there are many 
applicants.—Sydney Chester, 2, Western-road, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, 

Applicants for sheets, enclosing 1d. stamp, gratis a set of four 
Chili. First applicant receives Guatemala envelope.—Star Stamp 
Co., 30, Northumberland-road, Sheffield. 

1,000 well-assorted Stamps, 10d.; 500, 6d.; 100. al different, 
6d. ; 150, Is.; 200, 1s. 4d. Approval sheats. Discount 26 per: 
cent,—J. Ogilvie, 6), Hill-street, Wishaw, Lanarkshire, (2) 

FOR SALE.— £4, Safety; ball bearings; genuine.—Cyclist,. 
1, Marigold-cuurt, Star Corner, Bermondsey. ; 

Starley's Rover. Grand condition. Weight, 48 lb. King of 
Road Lamp. lLamplugh’s Saddle and all accessories. 
£18188. Sacrifice for £5 15s., or offer.—Brockelbank, 12, Foyle-. 
road Blackheath, 

Great Bargain. Printing Outfit complete. Exceptional chance 
Scarcely used. First 3s. 6d. received has it. Advertiser hard up, 
Richardes, 19, Kimberley-strect, Bradford, Yorks, 

Pen and Pencil Stamp. Name and Address (Patent Self- 
Inking). Complete, 1s. 2d. Monogram, 10d. Indelible ink (for 
linen) or any colour, Postage 2d. ~extra.—Middleton, 14, 
Laisterdyke, Bradford. 

Volume XI, ‘‘Boy’s Own Annual.” Post free, 5s.—S. Burrows: 
Penlea, Bridgwater. 


Bargain! Splendid shaving composition, shaving withoutrazor, — 
soap, on water; curling hair liquid, recipe 1s, 1ld.— Watts, 53 


Whitworth-terrace. Tredegar. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Ohoice Flower Seeds. 12 assorted — 
packets, 10d.—Fiorist, 26, Commercial-zoad, Liverpool. (2) — 
Contributions wanted for an amateur magazine. Money prizes 
offered for the best stories, articles, tales, essays, poems, &c. 
Send 14d. for specimen copy to Editor, “ Western Amateur,” 30,. 
Oaroline-plaga, Stonehouse, Devon. ee (2, 


Cost. — 
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James (Hackney) is informed thet perpetual 


‘buithy pe Pditor. 


DIY 


_. motion never has been found out; and, secondly, 


it never will be, as it is physically impossible. We 


were not aware that ‘‘a reward of half a million” 


: 


- 


might certainly offer it if he pleased without the 
= 


By 


has been offered for the discovery, but any person 
smallest risk of losing his money. 


Ove Wo Wourp Like ro co Our To Avs- 
TRALIA (and whem we weuld recommend te choose 
a shorter nom do plume next time he writes to us), 
wishes to know ‘‘ how emigrants employ their time 
on the yoyags, and what aro the amusements they 
principally adopt?” Unless they have resources 
within themselves, they employ the time dresrily 
enough. Cooking occupies come part of the day, 
and cleaning out berths consumes an hour in the 
morning. At other times, men who have been 
accustomed to an active life find the time hang 
very heayily on their hands. The passage to 
the Antipodes is usually fine, and there is seldom 
a gale of wind, or other exciting incident, to break 
the monotony of the voyage. Such is the general 
sentiment about the matter; but to persons who 
are fond of reading, and have books and leisure, no 
condition can be monotonous. To such persons 
the six weeksof idleness are a valuable opportunity 
for improving the mind, which should, on no 
account, be wasted. We will not undertake to 
say what books are most suitable for each poison 
to take; tastes differ; and on shipboard no one 
could object to a choice which would blend amuse- 
ment with instruction. The six volumes of SPARE 
Mommnts contain a yast fund of this kind of 
reading, and would be readily saleable in the 
colonies. Persons who can only afford a very fow 
books should choose works of solid instruction, on 
branches of knowledge likely to be serviceable to 
them. 

eid 

©. $.—When the order of the Garter is con- 
ferred, the garter is buckled round the leg, and a 
broad blue riband, which is also the distinctive 


badge of tho order, is thrown across the shoulder. 
‘ : * 


7 

J.N.—No insurance ‘socioty would lend you 
money on the mere security of a new policy of 
insurance; they would require the guarantee of 
one or two responsible persons in addition. We 
advise you to ayoid borrowing money if possible. 
Tt you have reasonable hopeof paying 1t, youmay 
save it, which is better in wll respects. 

* 


* 

Sissre (Willesden)—There is a young man, 
agreeable to look at (outside), who a little while 
ago paid his court to this young lady, and won 
her affections. Soon afterwards she discovered 
that he visited “‘slaewhere.” There was another 
lady who lived “‘ elsewhere” to whom he alao paid 
attentions. ‘‘ Sissie ” then—with great good sense 
—dismiesed this inconstant gentleman, and since 
that time has not taken the least netice of him. 
He, on his part, has grown tired of “ sleewhere,” 


and is anxicus to retiirn to the ‘‘ girl héieft behind 


_-reesives nothing but rebuffs. 


3 


him ” (in a different sonse to that of the song). He 
Ho endeavours: to 
meet his former love: but he cannot even mest her 
eyo. Ii by chanco he should do so, the result would 
not be satisfactory to him. Her eyes, we believe, 
are blue; but blue eyes may give black looks, under 
exceptional circumstances like these. In fact, he 
is treated with all that coldness and disdain which 
he has well earned and thoroughly deserves. And 
yet our correspondent loves him better than allthe 
world, and would be happy imdeed if he could 
be to her what he onco was, that is, if she could 
once more give him her esteem. Probably, how- 


- ever, no one would be rash enough to pretend that 


such @ man, one who makes a plaything of a heart 
that loves him, is really worthy of .estjesm. His 
charactor is unfortunately rather a common one— 
he prizes whateyer he has not; as soon as ho has 
it, he despises it. His pride was aroused by being 

ismissed ; and be once more begen to value what, 
when it was entirely his own, he could not appro- 
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" lost ene of the Queen Anne fa 
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pee a the ee a docensed frie. : 
that, having offered in the public journals a 
reward ie Fils recovery, iO tas agg le 
thought phat any ferthing of this monarch was 
great value. Tel i aes 


ciate. [tis a misfortune that our correspondent 
should love a man of such an ungenerous nature ; 
but, as such is the case, she should subject him to 
a course of discipline. Heis young, and therefore 
there are hopes of him. Let him prove the strength 
of his new affection by a year of good conduct. If 
he fall away again, ‘‘Sissie”’ will haye teo much 
good sense to risk her lifo with him; but if he 
should haye learnt at length to ‘“‘honour what 
honourable is,” we gee no good reason why she 
should not make him happier than hoe dessryes. — 
* ¢ ¢ : 


* * 


B. H. T.—The language of post 
peared in No. 14 of SpAaRE Moments. We can 
send you the copy post frea on receipt of three- 
pencein stamps, ~ ; OSPR ES 


> > 


* 
ALPHONSE and EMILE (Indro-et-Loire) aretwo 

gene g Frenchmen, who are about to pay their first 
visit to London with only one guinea eachtospend 
(their board and lodging being provided for them). 
How are they to see all London for a guinea? 
That is the question we are requested to’solye for 
them immediately. Anxious to oblige our corre- 
ependents if possible, we seize our pen in the hope 
of doing so. If they have no friends in London, a _ 
guide with a map (both may be bought fora __ 
shilling) is indispensab!e. The public buildingsof — 
London, and the scenes of historical interest, the  __ 
paks, with their varied panorama of holiday life, 
the shops, or marts, or emporiums (whichever their __ 
proprietors please to call them): the river, with its © 
miles of shipping, are ail open to every one who has 
leisure to visit them. Our young friends would, in 
our opinion, best’ expend their money in the 
necessary conyeyanes, &c., to those places which 
are open freely to the public. Any evrplus which — 
may be left may easily bo made to disappear — 
at some of the public emusements of the metro- 
polis. f ot oo 

* * eaatir ” 


P. Q. asks what would be the proper course for | 
two young persons to pursue whose parents would 
oppose their marriage on the ground that the young 
man is six years older than the young lady. Surely 
this ig strange ground for objection, It.1s univer-— 
sally admitted that the husband ought to be older’ 
than his wifs; and some physiological writers state 
the proper difference of age to be greater then that 
to which P. Q. refers. Are the parents aware of 
these facts ? 

- Po ‘ 

Minyiz G. §, is seventeen and ‘thinks she 
ought to be noticed.” hoe wish is not unreason- 
able, and yet we must observe to her that she is 
‘“‘owre young to marry yet,’ and had better.occupy 
herself for a while longer with those studies which 
every manager of a household should know. A! 
protty face is all very well out of doors, or ina 

all-room, but a good wife is the thing at home. 
This is an opinion which wo belieye to be rapidly 
gaining ground among young men, and which, 
therefore, our fair correspondent would do weil to 
remember. With respect to the individual who 
paid attentions to ‘‘Minnie” for awhile, and then 
censed, as though he had paid them all away, and 
hadn't any more, we should advise her to avoid 
him. That he should have taken no notice of her 
at the time he stopped to speak to her sister, who 
was by her side, proves him to have had not even. 
the lowest idea of good manners, and to be totally | 
unfit for decent society. 
ve 


* * 

J. B.—The climate of Ezypt is favourable to 
cheat complaints, and in winter is decidedly finer 
than any in Europe. ho expeuses of living ; 
thexe (especially for an invalid) are very great. 
There is no better or cheaper way of going than in 
one of the fine steamers of the Peninstlar and 
Oriental Company. We consider that a person of _ 
small capital would find a difficulty in employing 
| it advantageously in the Hast, unlesshe possessed 
a previous knowledge of the country, or had con- _ 
nections there, who would give him the benefit of __ 
their experience, : uD ae 


* ‘ 

DECEIVED is advised to read.again the conditions 
governing the counting competition which was 
announced in No, 161.. He will find we therein | 
stated that the money receiyed in entranco | 
fees in connection with that competition would be 
distributed as prizes in future competitions, This. 


x 


* * 


Strupiosus.—Cum grano salis means “ with a "4 
slight reservation,” “sith a grain of allowance: 
has now been done, Nothing was said about the | ®Poken of propositions or statements which re- 
competitions being open only to thoge who campated | 1° qualification. rh : eee s 
for the first £10. bs Det ea 

ae Harry H.—We believe it is aszerted by one of 
| the most eminent ventriloquists of the day that 

the art of ventiiloquism caunot be communicated 
by teaching. Others have affirmed that it may be 
taught as easily as singing. The rarity of this 
accomplishment (if such it can be called) seems in 
favour of the former statement rather than’ the 


3 

A Lasourtnc Man,—We have strongly recom- 
mended readers over and over again to pay no at- 
tention to advertisements offering a means of 
employment and requirmg money or postage 
stamps to be sent in return for the information. 
The persons who insert such advertisements get 
their liying by such means; they send advice 
which any one might give, and which is quite 
worthless. By giving advice of any kind they 
place themselves beyond the reach of the laws, 
and pursue their coursé of swindling (for it is no 
less) in safety. Respectable nowapansrs invariably 
refuse advertisements of this description. 

+ * 
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G. H. C.—It is an error to suppose that a Queen 
Anne farthing is a coin of great yalue, The idea 
probably originated in the fact that there are soveral 
‘‘ pattern” pieces, executed by Croker, which are 
much valued by collectors, and, consequently, com- 
mand high prices. One type only was in cireula- 
tion, and this appears to have been. limited, as itis 
now rather scarce, although a specimen may easily 
be procured for a few shillings from any of the 
dealers in London. This bears the bust of the 
Queen, with the legend, Anna dei Gratia; reverse, © 
Britannia, round the figure of the Britannia, with 
the spear and olive branch; the date, 1714, on the 
exergue. Those with Peace in a car, Brifannia 
standing with olive branch and spear, or seated 
under an arch, are patterns; the second has the 


legend, Bello et Pace, in indented a gave aode 
“Tt is said t 
cer 
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Tke postage on each copy having been 
reduced to a halfipenny. bas 
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Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordonand —— 
Gotch, London, Metbdiirne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. Bor India :-— Wheeler and Co., 
Bombay, ete. For the Cape of Gor 
“Hops *-@. A. Richss, Dorban, Na 
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revived in the reigu of George IT. 
many years ago # lady in ‘the n 


a 
ae 


"WHY HE NEVER ee! Aap 


| What do aon mean by it? Lot's wife looked behind her and was changed 
into a pillar of salt. A locomotive driver in America looked behind him one 


_ | day last summer and so didn’t see an open drawbridge in front of him. Henee 
_ | a wreck and great loss of life. A man in London failed to look behind him 
; and was run down by a hansom. What shall wedoasarule? Took behind 
f us or not? We introduce a man who says he never looked behind him—after a} 
’ certain time. How are we to take his meaning? Why, by letting him explain 
_ Jit. He goes on to say that one day in February, 1890, he was suddenly seized 
- | with dizziness and pain in his head. Like all healthy poople under similar} 


circumstances, he didn’t know what to make of it. He says ho felt strange 
and queer, he shivered as though the weather had suddonly turned cold, and 
_ | then flushed with the heat as though it hed turned hot again. 
| him? His doctor said he was attacked with influenza, and ordered him to bed. 
He went to bed: A few days later the fever left him, but the illness did not. 
It merely assumed another form. 
leather, and his skin and the whites of his eyes became yellow, like old parch- 
ment. We must all eat to live; but when this man tried to eat, the food went 
against him, and after he had swallowed it by main force, it caused such pain 
in the cheat, side, and stomach that he wished he had let it alone. Then his 
heart began to palpitate, and he sayshe felt low, languid, and tired. He had 
what he calls a sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach and a craying which 


nothing satisfied. Being unable to take any but liquid food, he grew so} 


weak that he was barely able to walk. 
_ | once more, and to quote his own words: “ 
hear “my heart thumping as if somebody was pounding me en the back” 
This showed that the heart had too much work on band and was 
struggling under it like a horse trying to carry two men. “I got very little 
sleep at night,” he says ‘‘and would lie awake for hours tossing about on the 


Thon his heart troubled him 


ds I sat in my chair J 


Ce Se eee 


that he lost flesh until little was left of him but skin and bone. ** My cheeks,’ 
he says, ‘‘sank in until they wore almost drawn together, and people shook 
their heads and predicted that my time in this world was nearly up. Still T] 
had all confidence in my physician and kept on taking his medicine. 
first to last I took some forty or fifty bottles of it (of all kinds) without benetit. 
4 Finally, one day the doctor sounded my lungs, and esked me if any of 
| our family had died of consumption. He said that the heart 


GR 


t palpitation 


| he could do no more for me. This was after nine months of his treatment 
I gave up all hopes of getting better, and, indeed, no one expected me to. 
It was now winter again, December, 1890. One day I found a little book 
or pamphlet in the house, that I had never seen before. It was about a 
medicine called Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and described a case like mine 
haying been cured by it. Without going into all my hopes and fears on 


os +e" Brace 


the point, it is enough to say that I got a bottle from Mr. Kirkman, Ohemist, | 
ta. Jittled 


Ellerby-lane. I took the contents of that bottle and certainly fel 
better. I took a second and began to eat solid food, which agreed with mo- 
“After this I never looked behind mes’ though my recovery was a work of 
time, for I was very much reduced. I stuck to the medicine, and with good 
reason, and at last got back to my work, strong and woll, and have remained 
so ever since. . When I went'back to the-wor's the foreman and others gathered | 
round mo and asked what had wrought tho wonderful change. I answered | 
‘ Mother Seigel’s Syrup'had wrought it.’ When I said I wished to start work, 
they told me I must first be examined by a doctor. The doctor said I was fit} 
for work, and I went to work the next morning and have noyor lost a minnte} 
since. I wish others to know what Seigel’s Syrup has dono for mo, and I give 
the proprietors Bessesion to publish this brief account of my caso. Tam at 


1 sieht “3 ae 


What ailed} 


His tongue looked like a piece of brown}* 


could | 


bed.” This sort of thing is very wearing and we are not surprised to learn|' 


From 


was caused by dyspepsia. Then he said I had better take further advice ;}} 
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NOTICE. 


W ANTED. °very man, woman, and child, who values 


? health, to test the efficacy of BOVRIL as 
a Preventive and Oure for Colds, Chills, Influenza, General 
Low Vitality, and the numerous ills peculiar to our variable 
climate. BOVRIL is the guaranteed product of prime ox beef, 
and contains 50 times more nourishment than ordinary meat 
extract, beef tea, or Bouillon, home-made or otherwise. | 
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Is not a medicine; it is a food Is an absolutely Pure and Genuize 


designed not to force but to help preparation, and nothing enters 


nature in the digestion and as- into its composition which will : 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


DR. NANSEN. 


{HE MAN WHO CROSSED GREENLAND. 
The days of exploration are, for the most part, 


gone. Those recklees LKlizabethan adventurers landers, who are described as tall, dark, with black |the ground, chirped dismally, and then flew 


and their successors have pretty well banished 
the delightful mystery which used to sur- 
round so many remote regions of the world, 
and now scarcely an acre remains which has 
not been explored and carefully mapped out. 
The modern schoolboy’s atlas has very few 
patches in it marked ‘‘unknown.” Never- 
theless, one daring feat of exploration was 
left for the present generation to perform. 
‘Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the subject of . this 
sketch, is a young Norwegian savant, whose 
fame as a naturalist had spread beyond the 
boundaries of his own country even before he 
performed the adventurous task with which 
his name is now always associated. Creen- 
land, the dark, gloomy, ice-bound continent 
of the north, had, until a date less than four 
years ago, never been crossed. History, at 
least, had no record of any such feat ever 
being accomplished. ‘ 

An attempt was made in 1878 by two lieu- 
tenants of the Danish navy, who reached a - 
spot forty miles inland and attained an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet, whence the ice was seen 
stretching upwards before them. 

In 1883 the famous Swedish explorer, 
Nordenskiéld, with a large party penetrated 
ninety miles. and reached an altitude of 5,000 
feet. Two rare who were with him yen- - 
tured considerably farther inland, and attained 
to a height of 7,000 feet, but met with nothing 
but snow and ice. 

-In 1886 an American engineer, named 
Peary, penetrated 100 miles inland. 

It was left to the young Norwegian 
scientist, however, to accomplish what so 
many had attempted. They had sought to 


attributes to the use of the ski. These are long | and barometers were both unequal to registration 

strips of elastic pine wood, some five feetin length, | on account of the intense cold. After this a fearful 

four inches in width, and one inch in thickness, | snowstorm deluged the adventurous party for three 

These are strapped to the feet like skates. All the | days. 

members of the party were accomplished ski| It is interesting to note that after they had 

runners, plunged into the interior the only sign of life they 
The explorers met two camps of Hast Green- | encountered was a snow sparrow which settled on 


north, venturing where its human com- 4 
panions of that vast solitude, bold as they 
were, would not have cared to follow it. 

During the expedition no alcoholic liquor 
was consumed, and one pip3 of tobacco alone 
was allowed on Sunday. On his return to 
Scandinavia, Dr. Nansen and his comrades 
were enthusiastically received, and he has 
just concluded a very popular lecturing tour 
in this country. Dr. Nansen undertook his 
risky expedition in the cause of science, and 
his book, ‘‘ Across Greenland,” is a valuable 
addition to the scanty information we possess 
of that dreary, ice-gripped land. 

It is whispered that some further adyen- 
turous expedition, with Dr. Nansen at its 
head, is being arranged. 

30: 
MR. JAY GOULD, 
The American millionaire, has accumulated a 
greater fortune than any other person of the 
century who started in life without a dollar. 

More has been written about Jay Gould, 
individually, than any other living American. 
With all that has been written, comparatively 
little is known of him. Most of the stor‘es, 
printed or otherwise about him, have been 
imaginative, or so distorted as to loge all re- 
semblance tothe facts. The lack of knowledge 
is due to Mr. Gould’s ways There never was 
a man with less obtrusiveness in his personal 
character. Hoe prefers to keep out of sight. 
Like Napoleon, he is a man of silence and 
thought. He would be out of his element in 
a crowd. 

Mr. Gould's external appearance affords a 


cross the continent from west to east. Dr. - 
Nansen reversed the method, and was suc- 
cessiul. 

Dr. Nansen, then twenty-seven years of age, 
with a small party set out on July 17, 1888. On 
that day he left the whaler which had conveyed 


_ him to a spot on the east coast of Greenland, and 


for nearly three months nothing more was heard 
of him. The party took with them five light 
sledges, a light boat on runners, twelve pairs of 
Norwegian ski (snow-shoes), several pairs of 
Canadian and Norwegian show-shoes, and alpine 
ropes of the best English make and quality. Their 
food consiated of dried beef, bread, flour, and 
chocolate. ry 

The success of the expedition Dr. Nansen 


hair and dark, fiery eyes, and full of life and | his schemes so complicated that his mind must 


fair notion of his mental make-up. His 
DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. faco always wears a contemplative expres- 
sion. It is a fact that he is thinking 
incessantly, His interests are so vast and 


gestures. All the women are declared to be ex- | be bont upon them all the time. Mr. Gould’s 
tremely ugly except one, a young girl whose | eyes are seldom turned upon the face of a person 
beauty was quite startling. These people were | with whom heis talking. Hoe will now and then 
very friendly and good natured: After a few days’ | cast a glance at his questioner, but generally he is 
march the expedition met with a terrible rain | looking in some other direction. This peculiarity 
storm, and had to make what progress they could | of Mr. Gould’s is not becaus» he is unable to look 
through wet snow. anybody in the face, but because he is meditating 

They eventually reached an altitude of 10,000 | while he is conversing. He never lets his gaz3 rest 
feet, and the temperature fell to about 80 or 90 deg. | on any object more than a moment. If he did, it 
F. below freezing point. It was computed that | would distract his thoughts. His hardest thinking 
this was the temperature, for the thermometers | is done when his eyes are wandering off into space. 
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The Acrohat’s Rebenge. 
CHAPTER I. 
a HE sun was setting behind the hills of 


Maldon, one June evening, in the 
year 1845, whon an acrobat, with his 
wife, was seen plodding along the 
road towards the next market-town. 
They were weary and sad. The 
acrobat himself was 2 man about thirty, of dark 
complexion, with raven black hair curling over his 
forehead. His eyes wero black and piercing, and 
there was something in his lock which bespoke a 
nature above that of a mountebank. : 

His wife was some years younger, and carried 
an infant child at her breast. She, too, had the 
appearance of a person superior to her lot, and her 
face was comely to look upon. 5 

Their life was a hard one, but they bore it well. 
Nor, as yet, had all the hardships which poverty 
had brought into their door sent love, as the proverb 
has it, flying out of the window. 

They were now journeying to the maiket-town of 
Maldon, and as to-morrow would be market-day, 
Duyal thought he might come in for a portion of 
the money that would be changing hands. But as 
it was very desirable that he and his wife should 
have supper after their long day’s journey, and a 
place to sleep in, he was anxious to earn a few 
pence either in the town or before reaching it, and 
presently an opportunity arose by which, as ho 
thought, he might do so. 

Almost opposite to him, at two or three hundred 
yards’ distance, was the lodge and noble gateway of 
a gentleman’s park. As Duval approached it he 
heard yoices sounding high and mizthful in the 
air—the voices of children making merry, with 
their light, young hearts, and their clear, ringing 
laughter. 

As he came nearer and looked through the gate, 
he saw between twenty and thirty children, in 
holiday attire, playing upon the lawn, before an 
old and spacious mansion, which had belonged to 
the Windus family for many generations, and was 
now in the possession of Sir William Windus, tho 
tenth baronet; and it was tho birthday of his little 
daughter which the children were celebrating. 

The acrobat’s eyes kindied as he looked in at the 
bevy of holiday-makers. Here was a grand chance 
for him. Surely it would delight the children to see 
him flash his golden balls in the air, whirling them 
up and up, like the ever-springing stream of a 
fountain. Surely all the other wonderful things he 
could do would be the very thing for them. Surely 
the great and wealthy parents would pay hand- 
somely for the amusement of the little ladies and 
the little gentlemen. 

He paused for a moment, then slowly pushed 
open the gate, and walked in towards the lawn, 
followed by his wife. 

Had there been anyone there whose permission 
he could haye asked he would.haye done so. 
But there was no one but the children them- 
selyes ; and, therefore, addressing one of the oldest, 

_ he «eked her if they would like to see some of 
his feats. The girl smilingly replied that they 
would; and all the little faces, with their great 
eyes, were turned upon the acrobat, and the 
wonderful box which he took from his shoulders 
and laid upon tho ground. 

And now the eyes of wonder opened as wide 
as they could go. And so intent was the little 
audience in watching the acrobat, and so intent 
was Duval in catching his brass balls, that none 
of them perceived that Sir William Windus was 
approaching, . with his gamekeeper. He came 
forward with rapid strides, and when within a 
few paces of Duval, he called cut to him in a 
voice of thunder: ; 

'- “Vagabond! how dared you enter here?” 

For a moment Duval stood astounded and dumb 
at this sudden inter:uption. He raw before him a 
gentleman-much taller than himself, in shooting 
voat end boots, with a felt hatj narrow sheuldared; 
fair, with shaven lip and chin, but hushy whiskers 
wider tawny hue; his sper were a bluleh grey, 

f \, t 
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large and bright; and his bearing that of an aristo- 
crat, with a strong dash of the bully, 

‘Come, pack up your trumpery and begone!” 
said the baronet, seeing that Duval stood looking 
athim. But the acrobat had recovered his self- 
possession, and now said, with a firm yoice: ~ 

‘‘I meant no offenca, your honour; nor to 
harm anyone, or anything belonging to you. I saw 
the children and made bold to enter; thinking it 
would please them to see my——”” ae 

‘‘Ohb, that’s a very old story,” said the baronet. 
‘When thieves and gipsies prowl about gentle- 
men’s parks wo all know that their intentions are 
perfectly innocent !” 

“Do you call me a thief, sir ?” demanded Duyal, 
his dark cheek colouring and his eyes flashing fire. 

‘‘Scoundrel!’’ exclaimed Sir William, his blood 
rushing into his face, and making it in a moment 
red with rage ; ‘‘do you think 1 would chat logic 
with a strolling vagabond like you. I told you to 
pack up and be off! Doso at once.” And as the 
baronet uttered this command he raised the hand 
in which he held his whip, as if about to strike the 
acrobat. 

Duyal looked at him with a savage glare of his 
keen dark eyes, and slowly, in a deep voice, 
trembling with suppressed rage, said: 

“* You had better not!” 

‘‘Duyal!” said his wife, gently 


palling him by 


the sleeye, and in a tone of mingled pathos and 
humility; ‘‘never mind the gentleman. We 
shouldn’t have come in without his leaye. We 


humbly ask your pardon, sir; come, Duval, let us 


“Take your wife's advice, my man,” said the 
gamekeeper, ‘‘and don’t come into gentlemen’s 
parks any more till such times as you're speciall 
invited. There, now, gather up your toggery an 
got out.” : 

While Martha and the gamekeeper had been 
speaking, Duval’s eyes remained riveted on Sir 
William’s. The baronet had dared to threaten 
him with a blow; with a. blow of that whip with 
which he was wont to chastise his dogs. Duval 


would have died sooner than endure such a |* 


degradation, and ho felt half-inelined to spring 
upon Sir William as it was, and show him that 
when it comes to close fighting between man and 
map, wealth and rank make no difference in pride 
of mauhood, orstrength cf limb. Sir William saw 
the fierce spirit that was struggling in the acrobat’s 
breast. He felt that he could not bear the steady 
geze he fixed on him, and that his proud and over- 
besring nature had met its match. His blood 
boiled with rage. 

‘‘TImpudent villain!” he at last exclaimed, 
stamping on the ground, ‘‘do you dare to beard 
me, to! browbeat me with your insolent look? 
Take that!” “And lifting his atm he brought 
oer his whip with a. thud upon the acrobat’s 

ack. 

Mad with rage, fronzied with-insult, Duval, 
with a tiger spring, rushed at the baronet; and 
dearly would Sir William have paid for his rash 
ach, if the acrobat could only have had one blow 
at him, delivered with the prodigious strength of 
his muscular arm, and bread, athletic shoulders. 
But as Dayal rushed forward, Joo, one ofthenoblest 
hounds in Sir Wiliam’s kennel, which had for 
some time watched the parley between his master 
and Duval with graye, sedate face, sprang 
upon the acrobat and intercepted his attack. Mean- 
while, two under-gemekeepers had arrived. And 
Lady Windus, from her bedroom casement, saw 
the struggle between the man and the dog, and 
wondered what it could all bs about. 

‘* Down, Leo, down!” cried Sir William, and the 
dog sprang away from the man and sat down by his 
master’s side. 

“Now put him out,’ said the baronet, as he 
turned way and walked off towards the hall. 

“It’s no use making any more fuss about it,” 
said the good-natured gamekeeper, as Duval 
sprang upen bis feet, hie face and hands covered 
with duet and blood. ‘You were wrong in the 
beginning. Be advised and go pour way duictly.” 


And Daral tvge advised | the mors easily beszuse!| 
of the appesling lesk his wifs gere 


hin ae rahe 


that Master 


gently wiped the blood from his face. He slu 


his box once more oyer his shoulders, and walke ; 
slowly towards the gate; he passed through it, 
closed it, and then pausing, he clenched his hand, 
and lifting it towards heaven, cried out, in the 
agony of his heart: | a So ee 
‘‘ My God, I ask only this favour of Thee—that 
I may one day be reyenged!” aa a 
So he and his wife resumed their journey. — a 
Presently a pony-chaise, driven bya lady, was 
heard behind them; when it came close to them 
the lady drew up; asked them, with slight agita- 
tion, the way to Nantwich; then asked Martha 
whether the infant sho carried was a boyor girl; 
looked at it, kissed it, dropped a sovereign into 
Martha’s hands, and drove on. It was Lady — 
Windus . a te ee 


—— 
a. 


CHAPTER II. 

Two years passed, and a beautiful lady lay 
reclined upon a sofa in the large and richly-fur- 
nished drawing-room of a country mansion, every- 
thing about which betokened the great wealth of 
its proprietor, who sat by the window, patting the 
head of a noble mastiif, which every now and 
then looked up at his master, and gaye a bark, as 
if to ask what he could do for him. There was _ 
not much that dog or man could do for thewealthy — 
owner of Windus Park ; for time had iavished on 
him all her fayours—ancient descent, great wealth, 
a beautiful wife, and two promising children. Well 
might Sir William be a proud man. gee 

Suddenly the luxurious silence of the room was 
disturbed bya loud clamour inthe hall, in which 
questions were heard rapidly put by someoneinan  — 
agitated voice—'‘ Where is my lady? Whereis 
Sir William?”—and the next moment Emily 
Carter, Miss Joan’s maid, rushed into thedrawing- 
room, ieee 

Sir William and Lady Windus started up. > 

“Whet isthe matter?” demanded the baronet. 

“<Q Sir William! O my lady—oh, my dear 
good lad y——” ‘ee Ooei- A 

And then Emily shrieked three or four times 
running, and, turning white as death, fell back into 
a chair in a fit. - 

‘Heayen and earth!” 6xclaimed Sir William; 
‘‘what is the meaning of all this? Chambors, do 
you know ?” ee es 

“Only, Sir William,” said Chambers, very 
slowly, and selecting her words with a precision 
which showed that she was resolved neither to 
under nor overstate what she had heard from 
Emily; ‘‘only, Sir William, this much. Hmily 
Carter came to the door, as I was looking out on 
the lawn, and with an awful countenance—and 
everyone knows what Emily’s countenanceis when ~ 
Emily’s in one of her——” . : 

‘‘Confound it, woman! come to the point!” cried 
Sir William. . 

“So, sir, she says to mo,” said Chambers, sud- 
denly quickening her pace; ‘‘ ‘the children,’ says 
she, ‘ the boat,’ says she; ‘where's Sir William?’ — 
says she; ‘whore’s my lady?’ And when I told 
her, sir, where you and my lady was, sherushes — 
in, and, ag my name’s Sarah Chambers, that’s all 
a3 Hmily Carter said to me.” Saat See. 

Though Chambers’ information was neither 
copious nor distinct, it conveyed forcibly enough 
that the children were in danger, and that the boat 
had something to do with it. ‘ Baie FT cs 

‘It is impossible to describe the ghastly hue which 
spread over Sir William’s face, as the thought 
flashed across his mind that his children had been 
drowned. But he had hardly time torealisethe 
possibility of such a calamity when in stolethe — 
curate, witha soft stepandasmiling fac. = 

‘There is no imminent danger,” he said at once, __ 
‘There is yet half an hour, during which itis 
quite possible tosave them. But lose not a moment 
in sending @ messenger on horseback to the nearest 
fisherman, and bid him bring round his boat 
directly. Ii you'll lend me ono of your 
go myself. 8s ee 
- Oxdors wore given for the entdlin 
and trea w a ee } 
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sunken rock; that she had filled and gone down ; x Lady Windus had fainted. Sir William stood 


and that the boy, with his sister, were now upon a 
point of rock a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
from which they were cut off by the flowing tide. 
In half an hour the point on which they stood 
would be a foot below water, and unless a boat 
could be got by that time, they would be in peril. 

In a few seconds more the saddled horse stood 
at the door. Mr. Ling mounted it and rode off. 

By this time, however, Lady Windus was on her 
way down to the shore. The moment she heard 
of the boat she guessed all the rest. i 

The truth was that Emily and Miss Joan had 

been sent out in the pony phaeton, under the 
charge of the page, for a drive; that William, 
seeing the equipage, ran his boat in shore; and 
that, as Hmily declined to venture on account of 
her tendency to sickness, and dislike of spray, he 
took his sister, of his own lordly will and authority, 
under his protection. The boat struck, filled, and 
went down; and, by the greatest good fortune, 
William, with Joan in his arms, was able to reach 
the point of rock on which he now stood. 
_ What were the feelings of Lady Windus when 
she reached. the shore, and beheld her children on 
a small spot of rock, with the sea all round then— 
smooth almost as glass it is true; but with the tide 
flowing, and every minute covering the rock on 
which her children were standing, may be better 
imagined than described. 

But in vain did her mother’s heart swell within 
her till it was nigh bursting, as she saw the little 
dimpled hands of her Joan stretched out towards 

her, and her brave boy take off his cap and waye 
it cheeringly to her with a manly courage, which 
he drew from her own genercus blood much more 
than from his sire’s. 
_ But could nothing be done? ; 
_ Sir William now appeared on the road which ran 
along the shore. He was followed by the old game- 
keeper; by Emily Carter, who had recovered; by 
Sarah Chambeis, who wished to see with her own 
eyes what the precise extent of the danger was; by 
the housekeeper, the stable-boy, and a ratcatcher 
who happened to be passing along the road at the 
time, and was drawn to the beach by that love of 
the terrible which kings, philosophers, high 
damsels and low, noble marquises, baronets, and 
rat-catchers share equally amongst them. 

Well, was there no one there who could swim ? 

Unhappily Sir William could not, nor the game- 
keeper. Sarah Chambers said if there was no one 
who could make theattempt she herself would try it, 
but when questioned on her powers as a swimmer, 
she replied that she could only float; and that 
even that feat she had never performed out of her 
depth, 

The rat catcher being applied to by Emily Oarter, 

looked at that young person solemnly for several 
seconds, then quietly closed his.eyes, and thus 
- addressed her : 
- Young woman, do you see this hero rat in this 
here cage P” 

“Well?” demanded Emily, with much dignity. 

«Then, unless some on you can swim furderer 
nor me, or unless a boat comes up, or unless somo- 
think else happenz, which I sees no promising sign 
on, I wouldn’t give the life of this here rat for tho 
life of them two childer.” 

And the tide was rising. Smooth as glass— 
smooth, specious and smiling as a lying hypocrite 
it was rising, and Lady Windus could seo that 
already it was licking the feet of her children. 

“‘Look, look, William!” she exclaimed, at the 
same time directing her husband's attention to the 
rock: ‘‘he lifts her up. The water is at their feet ! 
My God! can we do nothing?” — ee 

Yes; it was true, The water was at their fect. 
William had raised Joan in his arms; and ag he 
_ gaw his mother direct the baronet’s attention to 
- them, he called out, though she couldn’t hear 


~ him— % 
Au right, mamme; thera’s plenty of time 
¢ ff 5 


sty of timal Tho eea Was lowing ib: Often 
aed ay the shore turnetl thoir eyes in the 
Rin 


sere 


BAe 


pale you lock! 


sh on Ling Spee % gids 


the picture of agony, looking at his children. 


| Sarah Chambers, Emily, and the stable-boy were 


grouped round the old gamekeeper, who assisted 
them in shedding a great many tears, but had 
nothing better to offer his young master and Miss 
Joan, though ho avowed, and perhaps truly, that 
he was ready to die for them. 

The rat-catcher had seated himself on a stono. 

‘* Are those your children?” asked a man who 
stood at Sir William’s side, but whose approach 
had not been noticed. ; 

The baronet did not turn to look at the speaker. 
It was some seconds, indeed, before he recognised 
that anyone had addressed him; when he did 
so he replied in a deep whisper of despair : 

‘They are.” 

The man’s gaze was fixed upon the children. 
Sir William’s was fixed upon him. Hoe thought he 
remembered him, and so he did, for it was the 
acrobat. 

It was Duval!—Duval who had prayed for 


vengeance as the sole fayour for which he would | 


trouble Heaven. It was Duval, at whose door, if he 
could be said ever to have had one, all the miseries 
of life had knocked, and at whose hearth they had 
seated themselves. Jor did net she, whom he had 
loved more than himself—Martha—did not she lie 
in her cold graye, with her baby by her side, in the 
same paupers’ coffin? And now what was left to 
Duval ?—only to wait for death. 

Nay, something more—to live for revenge! 

For no boat made its appearance, the tide had 


isen six inches more, and now they saw the boy 


kneel down in the water and look up as if he were 
praying. And only Duval could saye him and his 
sister—only Duyal. He alone of all who stood 
there could breast the flood to the rock and back 
with the girl—to the rock and back again with the 


boy. 

Why not tell Sir William so? Why not, indeed! 
Is not revenge sweet? 

And still the tide was rising. Lady Windus, re- 
stored for a moment to consciousness, opened her 
eyes ; but no sooner realised her position than sho 
relapsed into insensibility. 

‘Sir William,” said Duval, ‘‘ I see you remem- 
ber me! Once I thirsted for revenge upon you! 
For two long years I thirsted for it, and prayed for 
it. Heaven has sent it to me.” 

A bright light shot from his eyes as he said this, 
and then he slowly walked down to within a few 
paces of the water. He undressed; he waded into 
the sea till it came up to his breast, and then, 
throwing himself forward, struck out for the rock. 

We shall not describe the joy with which the 
parents, who had watched in agonised suspense tho 
acrobat’s attempt to rescue their children, received 
them back into their arms. But while they were 
fondling them, Duval had dressed and slipped away. 
He had regained the road, and was pursuing his 
journey with a light step and a light heart, for he 
had had his revenge. 

No, not all of it. Sir William no sooner missed 
him than he set out in pursuit of him. 

‘Here,’ exclaimed the baronet, when at last 
he came up with him, endeavouring to put a well- 
filled purse into Duval's hand. ‘‘ You have saved 
my children, you are entitled—I say entitled—to a 
reward.” 

Duyal drew back his hand. 

‘‘Thaye had it!” he exclaimed, darting a look of 
fierce and withering scorn atthe baronet, and then, 
turning from him with an expression of contempt, 
he pursued his journey. 

And the proud baronet stood looking after him, 
rebuked and humbled. 


——$—$—$———__ 6 


Aunt Jane: ‘‘ Dear me, Peter, how dreadfully 
Whatover has happened ?” 


“Why, aunt, fach is I have been pre-e 
3? 


Peter : 
sont af an execution, 
Aunt dans: 
Mhare p?! 
Poter | 


~s 


 Qhy don’t! How dreadful B 


ONE TO THE CANON. 

Rather a good story of Canon ——,a popular 
country clergyman, is going the rounds. He was 
haying a friendly game of billiards at the squire’s. 

The canon lost a ‘‘lifo,” and took from his 
pocket a threepenny-bit to pay for it. 

“Oh,” said Barrister Wigsby, another of the 
guests, ‘‘I see, canon, you haye had your finger 
in the plate.” 

The canon drew himself to his full height—a 
good six feet—and looking at the man of law full 
in the face said, ‘‘I am surprised that you, Mr. 
Wigsby, in the presence of this respectable com- 
pany, have the audacity to recognise your own 
paltry contribution.”’ = 

<> 


Old Gent: ‘Sir, I take the liberty of saying 
that you have my umbrella.” 

Young Gent: ‘‘ Very well; you take the liberty, 
Til take the umbrella.” 


—:0:—— 


Hobbs (wishing to hire a suite of rooms, and 
thinking his friend Gilshaw can assist him): 
‘* Hallo, Gilshaw, you are just the man I want to 
cai Pye been looking for a flat for over a 
week,” 


———" 02 


Scribe to agent of Chemical Fire Engine Com- 
pany: ‘‘ Will those fire extinguishers of yours 
put out any kind of fire?” 

Agent: ‘‘ Yes, sir; can I sell you one to putin 
your coffin.” 

——:0:—— 

Musical Editor (meeting composer): ‘‘ Hello, 
Tewaes! I hayen’t seen you since you got married. 
Doing anything in our line?”’ 

Composer: ‘‘ Nothing much—only a little—er 
—cradle song in A flat.” 


oe 


Blowe: ‘But I asked you, my girl, to keep our 
little affair secret for the present.” 

_ His Intended: ‘‘I couldn’t help it, That hate- 
ful Miss Oldun said tho reason I wasn’t married 
was because no fool had asked mo, so I up and told 
her you had,” 

——:0:— 
Clergyman’s Wife: ‘Is if considered an honour - 
to be sent out as a missionary P ” 
Deacon: ‘Yes. Why?” 
‘*I was only wondering,” replied the lady; ‘‘ be- 
cause my husband’s congregation are unanimously 
desirous that he shall go.” 


When he thought her sweetly innocent 
And of maidens fair the pearl 

He epoke of her where’er he went 
Asa charming and artless girl. 


But she jilted him for a youth whose hair 
Had a fascinating curl, 

And now he speaks of the maiden fair 
As a cruel and heartless girl. 


0S eeiomces 


One of our school teachers was endeavouring to 
explain to asmall boy in her class the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ collision,” — 

Sha said: ‘‘Suppose two boys running in the 
street should come together very hard, what would 
there be?” 

‘A fight,” responded the little fellow, loudly, 
and with astonishing promptness. The teacher 
gaye if up. 


10: 

Hardy: ‘‘She may be well educated, as you say, 
but she uses very singular expressions.” 

Tardy; ‘‘She doos ?”’ 

“Yes. Yesterday, for instances, she spoke of a. 
musical concert.” 

“« Waan’t that correot ?” 

‘Qertainly not. -It wasn't necessary to say 
waueicel in speaking of a seneext: A concert mus! 
be musical.” 


Be gen, That confsinded landions "Mugs, eb? Pell, L'a beet ab soma that wore 
pee at fe om ee.” 
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PILLS IS 


TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 
683. Why is the third finger the ring finger ? 
684. In which town in this country does the 


highest marriage-rate prevail? 

685. Where are the most curious weapons of 
war in use ? 

686. Is there any effective remedy for sleepless- 
ness ? 

687. Has a perfectly fireproof dress ever been 
inyented ? 

688. Which was the most sensational murder 
case of the century ? 

689. Has the Bank of England eyer been 
robbed ? 

690. Which living cricketer has made the most 
Tuns in an innings in a first-class match ? 


20% 
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639.—THE FIRST USE OF CHURCH PEWS 
COUNTRY. 

Originally there were no pews in our old churches; 
the only fixed seats were stone benches carried 
along the sides of the churches, of which examples 
still remain in Salisbury and other cathedrals, in 
Romsey Church, Hants; and Portbury Church, 
Somerset; and many other of our old parish 
churches. Butin the 14th century, and still more 
generally in the 15th, open seats, or benches of 
wood, with carved ends, were fixed across the nave, 
but leaying a broad central passage, though the 
practice was still, perhaps, not universal. G. 
Edmund Street, tho ecclesiastical architect, says 
that such pews seem to haye come into general use 
early in the reign of Edward VI., who succeeded to 
the English throne in 1422, and to have been well 
rented and ‘‘ well payed for before the Reforma- 
tion.” He here quotes the ‘‘Image of the Two 
Churches,” a book written by John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, a competent judge, as he died 1563, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. ‘‘Some of the bench 
ends are certainly,” says Mr. Street, ‘‘of Decorated 
Character, and therefore of the period from 1300 to 
1370, and some have been considered to be of the 
Early English period, from 1189 to 1272, These 
legally termed ‘‘ church seats” were commonly 
called ‘‘pews,” but pews, in the modern sense of 
the word, namely, enclosed seats, did not come into 
use until about the period of the Reformation. In 
1608 galleries were introduced, and as early as 
1614 pews were arranged to afford comfort by being 
baized. or cushioned, while the sides around were 
so high as to hide the occupants—a device of the 
Puritans to avoid being seen by the officers who 
reported those who did not stand when the name of 
Jesus was mentioned. 


— 
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640,—LADY KRIGHTS IN EUROPE, 


Of the large number of orders of knighthoad in 
Europe, several are exclusively female. Some are 
of old or peculiar foundation, but are spoken of as 
still existing. That of the Bee, in France, 
established in 1703, would suitably honour female 
industry; that of Neighbourly Love, in Austria, 
dating from 1708, commends an excellent virtue ; 
Dut that of the Deaths, founded by Louisa 
Ulizabeth of Saxe Masburg, and that of Teste 
Morte, which has the same significance, established 
in Wurtemberg in 1652, have at least ghastly 
titles. More gracoful is that of the Swan, in 
Prussia, the earliest of all, founded in 1440, but 


revived in 1843. That of the Slaves of Virtue, 
established in Austria in 1662, is noble if the de- 
votion be yoluntary. The Order of the Star of the 
Cross was founded in the same country in 1668; 
that of the Amaranta, in Sweden, in 1645; St. 
Catherine, in Russia, founded in 1714; of Hlizabeth 
Theresa, in Austria, in 1750; of Maria Louisa, in 
Spain, in 1792; of St. Elizabeth, in Portugal and 
Brazil, in 1801; of St. Isabella, in Portugal, in 
1801, and in Spain in 1804; of Louisa, in Prussia, 
in 1814. There are female knights of the Royal 
Red Cross, founded April 23, 1883. Two orders 
of knighthood for women haye been instituted 
in this country during her Majesty’s reign, viz., 
the Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, consisting 
of four classes, the first two for royalties, and the 
third and fourth for peeresses and ladies in attend- 
ance on the Queen; and the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, founded in 1878 for royalties and 
the wives and relatives of Indian princes and high 
Indian officials. The first female knights are said 
to haye been women who stoutly defended Tortosa 
against the Moors in 1149, and were rewarded with 
large immunities for themselves and their de- 
scendants. When Edward III. founded the Garter 
he bestowed robes and badges on his queen and on 
the wives and daughters of the other knights. 


70: 


641,—THE MOON AND THE WEATHER, 


The notion that the moon exerts an influence on 
the weather is so deeply rooted that, notwithstand- 
ing all the attacks which have been made against it 
since meteorology has been seriously studied, it 
continues to retain its hold uponus. And yet there 
never was a popular superstition more. utterly 
without a basis than this one. If the moon really 
did possess any power over the weather, that power 
could only be exercised in one of three ways—by 
reflection of the sun’s rays, by attraction, or by 
emanation. Now, as the brightest light of a full 
moon is never equal in intensity or quantity to 
that which is reflected towards us by a white 
cloud on a summer day, it can scarcely be pretended 
that the weather is affected by such causes. That 
the moon does exert attraction on us is 
manifest+-we see its workings in the tides. But 
though it can move water, it is most unlikely 
that it can do the same to air, for the specific 
gravity of the atmosphere is so small that 
there is nothing to be attracted. Laplace calcu- 
lated, indeed, that the joint attraction of the sun 
and moon together could not stir the atmosphere 
at a quicker rate than five miles a day. As for 
lunar emanations, nota sign of them has ever been 
discovered. The idea of an influence produced by 
the phases of the moon is, therefore, based on no 
recognisable cause whatever. Furthermore, it is 
now distinctly shown that no yariations at all 
really occur in weather at the moment of the 
changes of quarter any more than at other ordinary 
times. Since the establishment of meteorological 
stations all over the earth, it has been proved by 
millions of observations that there is no simul- 
taneousness whatever between the supposed cause 
and the supposed effect. The whole story is a 
fancy and a superstition which has been handed 
down to us uncontrolled, and which we have 
accepted as true because our forefathers believed 
it. 
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642,—ETIQUETTE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Perhaps the most important rules of etiquette 
arise in connection with the mace and the hats of 
members. When the macs is out of the House, no 
business can be done, when it is at the foot of the 
table, the House is in Committee; when it is upon 
the table the House is constituted, and when it is 
upon the shoulders of the Sergeant-at-Arms the 
Speaker is absolute and may order any offending 
member into custody. As to hats, members wear 
them in the House, but only when seated. Raising 
the hat by a member in his place is a mode of 
signifying assent on his part. When a member 
wishes to secure a seat he puts his card in a brass 
plate on the back of the seat. he wishes to occupy, 


but no member’s name can thus be affixed to a seat — 
before the hour of prayers. A practice has, how- 
ever, gained recognition, by which members being 
within the precincts of the House, are allowed to 
leave their hats upon particular seats in order to 
retain them until they acquire a right to them b 
subsequent attendance at prayers. It is a breac. 
of etiquette to refer to any member by name, he 
must be spoken of as the ‘‘Hon. Member for So- 
and-so’’; all remarks must bo addressed to the 
chair, not to the House. Reference must not bs 
made in direct terms to the proceedings of the 
House of Lords unless they have been formally 
communicated by ‘‘ message.” The opinions of the 
Sovereign must not be referred to, and no member 
may pass between the member speaking and the 
chair. When a member passes in front of the 
chair, he turns towards it and bows to its occupant. 
When members rise to address the House, the 
Speaker calls upon them, and where more than one 
rises at the same time, it is only the member so 
called upon who is entitledto proceed, he being said 
to have ‘‘ caught the Speaker’s eye.” No member 
can proceed to unfold a newspaper in the 
House to enable him to quote from it, 
though he can quote from a cutting previously 
arranged for the purpose. It is customa: 
that the front bench on the right hand of the 
Speaker’s chair be appropriated to the Administra- 
tion, and the front bench opposite to the leading 
members of the Opposition who have held high 
offices of State. On the opening day of a new 
Parliament, members of the City of London claim 
the privilege of sitting on the Treasury Bench. 


20: 
643,—MOURNING COLOURS IN EUROPE. 


Black is the almost universal mourning colour 
in Europe, but there are a few exceptions. For 
instance, in Ruesia, black is never used’ for 
covering coffins, the cloth being of a pink shade 
when the deceased is a child or young person, a 
crimson colour for women, and brown for widows. 
Italians do not use black cloth, white being used 
in the case of a child, and purple velvet in the case 
of adults. The chief mourner heads the proces- 
sion, dressed in flame-coloured robes, giving the 
display more of a gaudy than a funereal appoar- 
ance. The psople uncover as the procession passes, 
thus showing respect to the remains of many 
a one who failed to receive any whilst he was alive. 
Violet colour is used in Turkey. Among the 
Slovaks of North Hungary the coffin of a young 
girlis red. In Spain the poorer class use no 
cofins. A mule with a dead body thrown across it, 
or often two corpses, may be frequently met on the 
way to burial, and, though to us such a funeral 
seems insulting to the departed, the natives 
everentially uncover their heads as it passes, 


0! . 
645,—THE MOST EXPENSIVE BRITISH GUN, 


The largest gun yet made in England is the 
111-ton gun, which cost £19,425. It is almost 
exactly fifteen yards long, fires a shot that weighs 
1,800 pounds, requires for this a charge of 1,000 
pounds weight of powder, and will penetrate an 
armour-plate nearly a yard in thickness at 1,000 
yards. The destructive effects of a shot or shell 
from such a gun can only be tested by war, and 
therefore we may well hope they will never be 
known. But it may be safely predicted that a 
shell discharged by it burating in an earthwork 
would act like a mine, and would demolish, like a 
house of cards, a building that could withstand 
almost uninjured the explosion of any shell 
hitherto tried in war. Yet this gun has been more 
costly than it even seems, because the expense is 
considered to haye been largely thrown away, 
except as an experiment. Guns of this size can fire 
only a few rounds before becoming unserviceable ; 
their extreme length giving them a tendency~ to 
droop at the muzzle. The cost to fire is £245, 
There are at present only three ships armed with 
these guns, namely, the Benbow, Sanspareil and 
re and it is not contemplated to add to this _ 
number. 4 Speers RG $e 
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Richard Somerbille’s Mistake. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Somm years ago I was travelling in the West of 
England. It was summer time; and haying a few 
spare hours on my hands, I had strolled into the green 
lanes, away from the hot stifling town. Ihad gota 
bit out of my latitude; and as the hour at which I 
had ordered dinner was rapidly approaching, I 
thought it would be better to get some directions as 
to the straightest way back, than to run the risk of 
taking some wrong turning, and find myself possibly 
in the contrary direction to that I wished to go. 

I decided I would make my enquiries at a house, 
the white stone front of which I could see through 
the trees at a distance. Turning through an open 
gate into an avenue of beeches, I presently emerged 
upon an open space. A circular mound planted 
with shrubs, round which swept the carriage drive, 
was between me and the house. The murmur of 
voices led me to turn aside into the shadow of the 
trees, and the movement enabled me to catch a 
glimpse of a woman and a child, standing on the 
gravel at some little distance from me. The woman, 
who was neatly but poorly dressed, was weeping 
bitterly, as she held the child by the hand, and bent 
over it to reply to some question the child had asked. 

“Why ure you crying, mama?’ asked the little 
gril, ; 
“Don’t ask me, my child. You would not under- 
ttand.” 

‘And is that really my papa’s house? 
place ; oh, I should like to live there.” 

** So you shall, my pet, please God. So youshall,” 
replied the woman, almost choked with the sobs she 
was trying to restrain, 

Are we not going to see my papa ?”’ 

** You are, my darling ; you shall go presently,” 
was the reply. Then, turning her head, in what 
stage directions call ‘an aside,” the stricken woman 
murmured—‘' O God, give me strength to bear it!” 

“ But you are coming, too, mama. Papa will not 
know me, and I shall be afraid.” 


What a big 


% Why are you erying, mama?” 


‘‘There is nothing to be afraid of, my pet; and I 
will come presently.” 

“But why not come with me, mama?” 

“*My darling, you must not talk so, you will make 
mama ill. There, give this letter to the man who 
will come to the door when you ring—the bell is 
quite low, and you will only have to pull it. Then 
your father will come to you, and he will love you 
as—as much as I do, and you will live with him, 
and he will make you very, very happy.” 

Yes, mama; but I shan’t live with him if you 
don’tlive withus. Oh, mama, I couldn’t be happy 
without you.” And the child threw her arms round 
her mother and clung to her. 

It was a pitiful scene. The mother sobbed for a 
minute as though her heart would break; then, with 
an evident effort, she grew calmer, and kissing her 
child, placed the letter in the child’s hand, bidding 

her go, and that she would come presently, 


The child, with a lingering, hesitating look into the 
mother’s face, at last set off towards the house as 
fast as the little feet could trot. 

The woman followed her, with straining eyes and 
eager outstretched hands, until the little form 
vanished round the bendin the drive; then she sank, 
es upon the ground, with a heart-rending 
wall. 


Ove Noma. \ Soa 
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“T yan to her as quickly as possible,” 

T was about to rush forward, thinking the woman 
had fainted, when, with a convulsive effort, she 
staggered to her feet. The agony. on that woman’s 
face I shall never forget, as, with an anxious, lingering 
look towards the house, she turned and walked slowly 
away. 

“My God! what have I done that this sacrifice 
should be demanded of me!” I heard her exclaim, 
as she passed where I was standing, too intent on 


yer grief to notice aught that was passing around | 


er, or she must have seen me. ‘ 
Suddenly, when some twenty yards from me, in 


the middle of the shady avenue, the woman uttered | 
acry, threw up her arms, and fell prone on her face | 


upon the gravel, where she lay motionless. 

Iran to her as quickly as possible, placed her in a 
sitting posture, with her back against one of the 
beeches, and filling the cup of my pocket flask with 
water, from a brook that ran close by, I saturatéd 
my handkerchief, and returned to the still senseless 
woman. 

A gentle sigh, and a tinge of colour in the face, 
assured me that my efforts were not without effect, 
when I was startled at the sound of a child’s voice, 
and looking up, saw coming towards me the little 
girl who a few minutes before had been sent in so 
strange a manner to her father’s house. She was 
holding the hand of a middle-aged man, whose face 
bore signs of recent agitation. The girl had missed 
her mother from the spet where they had parted, 
and she was urging her companion to go in search 
of her when they caught sight of me. I was stand- 
ing between them and the still half-unconscious 
woman, and it was not till they had nearly reached 
me that they caught sight of her. 

With a cry of dismay the child fell on her knees 
by her mother’s side, kissing the cold pale face. 

“See, mama, I’ve brought papa to you, as you 
wouldn’t come to him,’”’ exclaimed the little thing, 
as the mother’s eyes opened, and fastened with a 
look of hungry love upon the face she had thought 
lost to her for ever, 

It was the best restorative that could possibly be 
administered ; and with a cry of joy, as she clasped 
her arms about the tiny form, the woman «rose 
unaided from the ground. } 

Meanwhile I had hastily explained to Mr. Somer- 
ville, as soon ascertained his name to be, that I had 
been on my way to his house to enquire the most 
direct route into the town, when I had come upon 
the lady lying in a faint on the gravel. He had 
turned white to the lips, when he saw who was beside 
me, and trembled from head to foot with suppressed 
emotion, : 


Thanking me in a broken disconnected sentence, 
he turned to the woman, who was caressing the 
child with her face turned from us, and, holding out 
his arms, said, in a voice which was almost 
indistinct, — 

‘*Mona, my wife, can you forgive me?” 

Mrs. Somerville—for I may as well give her her 
proper name now-—started at the sound. I could 
see a tremor pass over her as she slowly turned and 
faced her husband, still holding out his arms with an 
appealing gesture few women, I thought, could have 
resisted. 

Drawing herself to her full height, with a look of 
haughty pride, and what looked to me very like a 
simile of triumph flickering about her lips, she looked 
him full in the face. 

‘ At last, Richard Somerville! ” she exclaimed; and 
her voice rang out with a firmness I should not have 
‘xpected from a woman who had so recently passed 

hrough what this woman had, 

‘‘Four years ago,” she went on, “you drove me 
from your door with vile insults and unmanly threats 
—turned me, your loving, innocent wife, from my 
home into the cold, pitiless world, with the blight 
of shame upon me. Innocent as I knew myself to 
be, in thought, word, or deed, I would have died 
rather than, on my own behalf, I would have come 
near you. But I am poor, and the struggle with 
poverty has weakened me. I may die at any 
moment; and I could not bear to think that my child 
should suffer. So I sent her to you—her father, in 
hope that you might be more charitable in your 
feelings towards her than you were towardsme. Ah! 
God, it was like tearing my heart’s blood from my 
veins to bid her go, knowing that I might never see 
her again. I did not intend you should find me here 
—I meant to befar away before you could search 
for me, even if you thought it worth your while to 
doso, Do you think, Richard Somerville, that I can 
forgive?” 

Thad circumspectly withdrawn to a distance from 
the group, but I could not. pass them to get away 
without disturbing w scene which I felt would be 
more likely to end satisfactorily if not interfered 
with. Mr. Somerville had stood with bowed head 


f 
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.“ Threw the letters at her feet, and ordered her to 
leave the house.” 


and clasped hands while his wife poured upon him 
the vials of her wrath. When she had finished he 
sank upon one knee on the gravel, and again holdng 
out his arms to her, said, in broken tones,— 

“‘T know I was wrong—I have no excuse to offer 
—had I known where to have found you, I should 
have sought you out long since. Mona, my wife, 
for our child’s sake forgive.” 

The woman’s face remained hard and firm for a 
moment or two, though her bosom heaved in & 
manner which betrayed the agitation she felt, and 
her fingers twitched nervously, as they rested lovingly 
upon the child's curls, Then her better nature cone 


| quered, : 


** Wor our child’s sake be it, then,” she murmured, 
holding out her hand to him, and submitting, not 
very unwillingly, I thought, to the caressing embrace 
in which he enfolded her. 

Then they turned to go to the house, and I tried 
to make my escape unseen. But the child’s sharp 
eyes espied me, and drew attention tome. I stam- 
mered an apology, pointing out that I had been 
unable to get away without disturbing them, and 
had therefore resigned myself to an inspection of the 
floral and horticultural beauties of the place. 

Mrs. Somerville blushed consciously ; but her 
husband seemed too full of his new-found happiness 
to realize the awkwardness of the situation, arising 
from my haying been a witness of the little scene 
just enacted. Nothing would satisfy him but that I 
should stay to dinner with them, which I eventually 
agreed to do, 

While we were enjoying a cigar, after dinner, Mr. 
Somerville, in the fulness of his heart, gave me the 
key to the situation, They had not been married 
twelve months when the event occurred which parted 
them. Mr. Somerville had been passionately attached 
to his wife, and being of a jealous disposition, saw 
cause for uneasiness in many trifling matters which 
his common sense ought to haye led him to disre- 


‘gard, were it not that conimon sense is a dormant 


quality with lovers. 

One day he received by post a packet of letters, in 
his wife’s handwriting, signed with his wile’s name, 
many of them dated since their marriage. Accom- 
panying the packet wasa note in a feigned hand, 
bearing no signature, stating that the writer, being 
about to be married, had no further use for the 
letters, and consequently returned them to those 
who had the best right to them, Furious with 
jealous rage, for the letters were undeniably tender 
and loving, he sought his wife, threw the letters at 
her feet, and ordered her to leave the house. 
Spurning the letters from her, and in contemptuous 
silence, she took him literally at hia word, and 
went, Then he set himself the task of finding the 
person who had forwarded the paeket, and after some 
months of indefatigable search, he was successful. 

Then he knew himself the idiot he had been, and 
would have given all he possessed to have recallsd 
to his house and heart the woman he had so foully 
slandered. He learned that his wife had in fun 
been in the habit of writing bogus love letters to 
a schoolgirl of her acquaintance. They had ex- 
changed correspondence of this kind while at school 
together ; and thie practice had been continued, rather 
injudiciously, even after Mr. Somerville’s. marriage, 

Her epistles were all addressed to “ Harry” -—as 
an abbreviation of Harriet, and certainly, without 
the explauation, were of a nature calculated to 
arouse the evil passions of a jealous husband. 
‘Harriet,’ when found, protested that she never 
intended the letters to get into Mr. Somerville’s 
hands. But they had been very distinetly addressed 
to him, and this, together with the anonymous 
disguised hand-writing of the letter sent with them, 
was tolerably conclusive evidence to the contrary, 
His only clue to conduct which had so nearly wrecked 
two lives for eyer, was, that ‘4 Harriet,” a very vain 
woman, had once taken a fancy to him, which he 
had not reciprocated,, 

I shortly afterwards bade adieu to the reunited 
pair, who, I believe, regarded me as in some measure 
the cause of their present happiness. Anyway, I 
have no warmer or truer-hearted friends than Mr 
and Mrs, Somerville, 
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Young Lady Tourist (to Mountain Guide): ‘Do 
you make a good living at your business 7 ”’ 
Guide: ‘‘ Yes, miss. Why shouldn't I?” 
Young Lady: ‘I fancied you might find it up- 
hill work.” 


ae 


Waitress: ‘‘You say the chicken soup wasn’t 
good? And yet I told the cook how to make it, 
Perhaps she didn’t catch the idea.” 

Regular customer: ‘‘No; I think it was the 
chicken she didn’t catch.” 


BU een 


A PRINTER'S BLUNDER.—Mr. Potts: ‘‘ Here is 
apretty state of things. This stupid paper, re- 
ferring to our bowling club, says that ‘the 
Gambrinus howling club’ held its regular meeting 
last night.” * 

Mra. Potts: ‘‘ Perhaps the reporter leard some 
of you going home,” — : 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


will be paid by the BMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, 48, West Revent-strect, Glasgow (London Offices: 11 and 12, 
Clement’s-lane, King William -street, E.C.,) to the person whom the 
Direetors of the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, Limited, 
shall decide to be the legal representative of any person who shall be killed by 
an accident to the railway train in which he or she is an ordinary passenger 
or shall be tatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days o: 
the accident, provided that a copy of the current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person, at the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the space provided below, This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insurance moncy must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARE MOMENTS within 
twenty-one days aster the accident, Railway Servants on duty are exempt 
from these benetits. . 

SPARB MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday morning; therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9 4.m. on the following Monday. 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any number 
of individnai claims—the payment being provided for by a premium paid to 
the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, 
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FOUND IN A SERVANTS DRAWER. 


Two aprons, a stocking, a brush, and a comb, 

A piece of white string, and a dry marrow bone, 

A duster, two walnuts, a reel of black cotton, 

An old silyer spoon that had long been forgotten, 

A kodkin, a fruit knife, a glass rolling-pin, 

A bottle containing a wee drop of gin, 

A lot of curl-papers, an old pair of stays, 

A tract telling sinners to mend their bad ways, 

A paper of tea put there on thesly, 

Her miatress's bustle (I cannot tell why), 

A thimble, geome needles, an old book of songs, ~ 

Three clothes-pegs, a slipper, to the housemaid 
belongs. 

The claw of a lobster but recently boiled, 

A new cambric handkerchief, neyer been soiled, 

A letter from a lover away in strange lands, 

A pot of goose-grease for chaps on the hands; 

Some buttons, a pencil, a bit of bath brick, 

A small looking-glass, and a broken tooth-pick, 

A bundle of rags, and a fortune-telling bock, 

Were the things that we found in the drawer of the 


cook, 
—_ 


Miss VY. (fond of music and the drama): ‘‘ You 
are fond of Rossini, Mr. I’, ?” 

Mr. F.: ‘ Passionately.”’ 

Miss V.: ‘‘ Know his ‘ Barber’ ?” 

Mr. I'.: ‘‘No, Ido not. I never patronise any 
but my own.” 


——:0:—— 


Tommy: ‘‘Did you do much fighting during 
the war, pa?” 

Pa: ‘‘I did my share of it, Tommy.” 

Tommy: ‘“‘Did you make the enemy run?” 

Pa: “Aye, indeed, my boy.” 

Tommy: ‘‘Did they catch you, pa?” 


— :0:-—— 


Her Lirrcx Scnmmm Tairep.—‘‘ And now, 
Edward, put on your dressing-gown and your 
slippers, sit down in this big arm-chair, and haye a 
real comfortable smoke.” 

‘‘What! you are going to let me smoke in the 
drawing-room? I must run over to the club and 
let the fellows know what an angel I have got fora 
wife. Good-bye, dearest!” 


7 Ph ees 


She (severely): ‘‘ I havo been informed that you 
intend to give a bachelor .dinner to your friends on 
the day before we are to bo married. Now, as I 
understand it, a bachelor dinner is for the purpose 
of taking leave of a gang of fellows whom no gen- 
{leman would introduce to his wife, and I should 
just like to know why a gentleman should haye 
such -—” 

He: ‘‘ My dear, you hive been misinformed. I 
haven’t the least intention of giving a bachelor 
dinner or taking leave of anybody.” 

** You haven't? 7 

“Of couvree not. 
at the olubiust the samo as hefore.’? 


i. 
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‘a good watch-dog.” : 


I shall moet them overy night | 


THE OBLIGING PASSENGER'S MISTAKE, __ 
As a train was leaving London Bridge for 
Hastings one day last week there was ababyin 
one of the compartments that cried incessantly, — 
It was not a ery of teething or colic, but just the 
whining squall of an infant vixen that wasn’t 
going to be suited anyhow. The passengers could 
neither sleep nor read, and at last a red-facedold 
gentleman turned to the mother and said, ‘‘ Madam, 
if you would stop trotting the life out of that young © 
*un it would leave off screaming.” - = Sa 

“*T fancy I know more about babies than you 
do,” snapped the mother. Bees ; for 

“Well, all P've got tosay is, I've had eight, 
and the whole lot of them never made as much : 
noise as that one,” he retorted. ee 

‘* Perhaps you would like to try your hand upon 
oe one. If you can stop himit’s more than I can’ 

Or? ge 

“Give him to me, madam, and in ten minutes 
he will be as.quiet as a lamb, I've seen worse 
children many a time.” . 

He winked at the other passengers as he reached 
out his hands for the baby. pt eg 

“‘Tootsey-wootsey tum,” he urged, and the in- s 
fant opened one eye to look at him, while it 
stiffened like a poker, and roared louder than 
ever. “If you will step into the next compart- 
ment so that it won't see you,” said the obliging  —_— 
traveller, ‘‘I can hush him sooner. He'll be all = 
right, ma'am ; don’t you worry.” ; 

““T won't,” said the woman thankfully, as she 
resigned the equaller and disappeared into the next 
carriage. 

‘‘H-u-s-h, stop now, little fellow; ride a cock- 
horse to Banbury Cross. There was an old woman 
—sh-sh-sh . Let go of my hair, you little 2 
wretch.” 

The baby had tangled its fingers in the chin | 
whiskers of its new friend, and was pulling them : 
out by the roots. Paci 

‘Stop that noiss,” howled the passengers in - 
chorus, ‘‘ or give that kid back to its mother.’’ 

He would have been glad to accede to either of 
those requests, but the mother was gone and the ~ 
baby was increasing its music every minute, 

‘* Walky-walky, pet,” he asked in a voice like a 
Calliope. - 

‘Hush, my dear, lie stilland—murder! Won't 
somebody go after its mother?” % 

But nobody would stir. They all wanted to sco 
him manage that baby. When the porters 
called ‘‘ Hastings,” and the train slowed into the 
station, a wild-eyed man, coatless and disheyelled, — 
was tearing from one end of the station to the other, - 
while the baby screamed over his shoulder. _ 

“Tl take him now,” said a mild yoice, and as its 
mother appeared, that child stopped howling, a 
cherub’c smile dimpled its facs, and it looked aa if 
it had never shed a tear in its life. a 

Bat its volunteer nurse was a complete wreck. 


Pies Flats WERE LF 


- Alf: “Are bea constrictors remarkable for 
longevity ?” a 
Jack: ‘‘ Indeed they are. 
be thirty or forty fect long.” 
:0:——— 
No CuHance to Tark —MecFingle: ‘‘ Poor 
Brown! He’s gone over to the silont majority.” 
McFangle: ‘‘ Wh—why—I—when did he—is he 
dead?” At het 
McFingle :. ‘‘ No; married |” 
——:0: 
Mother (reading): ‘‘A machine has been 
invented that will fing a man 1,500 feet into the 
air.” ; Spee ig 
Pretty Daughter: ‘‘Horrors! Don’t let pa 
hear of it, or Jack won’t come near the house.” 
OI 


Gentleman : ‘ But I'm afraid he would: 


Some of them grow to 


Man (with pup): ‘ Why, 
was only las’ week that this’ 


a burglar down by the thr at 
twith his teil!” 
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SANDY’S CLEVERNESS. 


Sandy Macgregor was a shrewd, pawky chiel,. 
fond of a joke, and it was a difficult matter to 
catch him napping. 

One day several of tho villagers had assembled 
in the local inn to have a social glass and to discuss 
the alarming influenza complications. An English- 
man named Robbins, who ran down all cures for 
it, had decidedly the worst of the argument with 
Sandy, and therefore resolved to touch Sandy on 
his tender point—namely, the pocket. 

‘‘Sandy,” said Robbins, ‘‘if you were to go out- 
side and stick the blade of your knife in anything, 
I'll bet you five shillings I'll tell you what it is 
sticking in when you come back.” 

‘CA bet be it,” said Sandy. ‘“‘I wager ye canna 
dao ony sic thing, sae table your money.” _ 

‘*‘ All right,” said Robbins, as -he deposited his 
stake with a companion, and gave a sly wink to the 
company. 

Sandy went out, and in a short time returned. 

‘‘ Weel, neighbour, an’ what is it stickin’ in?” 
he asked. 

‘Tn the handle,” exclaimed Robbins, triumph- 
antly, as he held out his hand for the stakes. 

‘*Man, ye’re rale smert,” cried Sandy. ‘‘I 
wonner if that is one o’ yer London tricks. But 
haud a wee, ye’re wrang there,” and he held up the 
handle of the knife minus the blade. ‘‘If yo 
gang oot yell fin’ the blade stickin’ in an auld ash 
tree.” 

_ Sandy, of course, won the wager, andit was a 
sight to see the chagrin depicted on Robbins’ 
countenance. That was his last bet with Sandy. 


: :0: ————_ 
pe COMING AWAY IN BITs. 


-- In a ferry-boat in the west of Scotland a well- 
dressed commercial insisted on sitting in the bows, 
though warned by one of the boatmen of the 
danger there existed of the rope by which the boat 
was hauled over jerking him overboard. This 
accident happened as predicted, but the boatman 
caught him by the collar of his coat in going over, 
which, being shoddy, gave way. 

A second time the man clutched him, this time by 
the shirt collar, but, alas, it was paper, and gave 
way also. 

The disgusted boatman made a third clutch, this 
time at his hair, only to bring away an ample wig. 

This was too much eyen for phlegmatic Sandy, 
who called to his fellow boatman, ‘‘Here, Jock, 
gie’s a hand, this chiel’s comin’ awa’ in bits!” 


A HOPELESS ATTEMPT, 


~An eccentric clergyman in Cornwall had been 
much annoyed by the way the members of his con- 
grogation had got into of looking around to take 
_ stock of late comers. 

After enduring the annoyance for some time, he. 
said, on entering the desk one day : ‘‘ Brethren, I 
regret to say that your attention is called away 
from your religious duties by your very natural 
desire to see who comes behind you. propose 
henceforth to save you the trouble by naming each 
person who may enter, and I hope that the 
service will then be allowed to procesd without 
interruption.” 

He then began, ‘* Dearly beloved,” but paused 
half way to interpolate, ‘‘ Farmer Stubbins, with 
his wife and daughter.” 

Farmer Stubbins looked rather surprised, but the 
utes, with perfect gravity, resumed his exhorta- 

on. 

Presently he 
William Diggle.’ 

The abashed congregation kept their eyes studi- 
ously bent on their books. The service proceeded 
in the most orderly manner, the parson interrupt- 
ing himself every now and then to name some new 
arrival. < 

At last he said, still with the same gravity: 
‘‘Mrs. Symons, of the Red Lion, in a new 

onnet.” ) Bes pos a 
in a moment the rev. gentleman was aware of his 
©, but it was too late. Hvery feminine head 

egation hed turned round, = 


ae pee 


again paused—‘‘ Sam Curtis and 
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FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story. 

Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 

~ The Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 

with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. 

The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Storiessent in. 

Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION.” Stories will not, under any cireumstances, be returned. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


An Illinois sheriff was noted for his activity in 
looking up unlicensed pedlars. Taking his walk 
abroad one day, he came across an old fellow whom 
he at once concluded was an illegal trader, and 
inquired if he had got anything to sell. 

*‘Hey I got anything to sell, squire?’’ was the 
response. ‘‘ Guess, [ hey got blackin’ that'll make 
them old cowhide boots of yours shine so’t you can 
shayein’em. Got razors tew, an article you want, 
I should say, by the look of yourbeard. Got Balm 
of Klumby, tew, only a dollar a bottle, good for the 
hair, and assisting poor human natur’.” 

Tho sheriff bought a bottle of Balm of Columbia, 
and then desired to see. the Yankee’s license for 
peddling. 

Tho document was produced, examined, pro- 
nounced genuine, and handed back to its owner. 

‘JT don’t know now that I care about this stuff,” 
re the disappointed official; ‘‘ what will you give 

or it?” 

“Waal,” answered the pedlar, “I don’t want 
it, squire; but seein’ it’s you, I'll give you thirty- 
seven cents for it.” 

The sheriff passed him tho bottle and pocketed 
the money, when the pedlar said : 

“T say, I guess I hey suthing to ask you now. 
Hey you got a pedlar’s license about your” 

‘‘No,” said the sheriff, ‘‘I hayen’t any use for 
one myself.” 

‘““Waal, I guess we'll seo about that pretty 
soon,” replied the Yankee. ‘‘ If I understand the 
law, sheriff, it’s a clear case that you’ye been 
trading and peddling Balm of Klumby on tho 
highway, and I shallinform of you.” 

Thus he turned the tables; and the sheriff was 
duly fined for peddling without a license. 


tg 


HE COULD NOT FIND IT. 


An Irishman, who served on board ship, was 
asked by one of the officers to haul in a tow-line of 
considerable length. 

After pulling in forty or fifty fathoms, which 
had put his patience severely to proof, as well as 
every muscle of his arms, he muttered to himself, 
“It's a jolly long ’un;I wonder when I shall 
reach the end of it.” 

He kept on for a few minutes longer, and seeing 
no chance of reaching the other end, he stopped 
short, and going up to the officer of the watch, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Bedad, sir, if I don’t think somebody 
has cut off the other end of it, for I can’t find 
it.” 
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THE AMERICAN’S TOAST. 


Benjamin Franklin was dining with a small 
party of gentlemen when one of them said : ‘‘ Here 
aro three nationalities represented. Iam French, 
my friend here is English, and Mr. Franklin is 
American. Let each propose a toast.” 

The Englishman rose, and in the tone of a Briton 
bold, said: ‘‘ Here’s to Great Britain, the sun that 
gives light to the nations of the earth.” 

The Frenchmen was rather taken aback at this, 
but he proposed: ‘‘Here’s to France, the moon 
whose magic rays move the tides of the world.” 

Franklin then rose, and with an sir of quaint 
modesty said: ‘‘ Here’s to George Washington, 
the Joshua of America, who commanded the 
sun and the moon to stand still—and they stood 


: SEVERELY HIT. 

In a train the other day was a newly-married 
couple, the bride appearing to be about twenty- 
five years old, and the groom being a dapper little 
chap a year or two younger. 

A lady took a seat, and after a fow minutes sho 
heard the pair criticising her bonnet and cloak, and 
general style. 

Without showing the least resentment in her 
countenance, she turned round and said, ‘‘ Madam, 
will you let your son close the window behind 

ou,” 
‘ The “son” closed his mouth instead, and 
‘“‘madam ” didn’t giggle again for fifteen miles. 


—10!— 
THE ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY. 
A certain Yorkshire family consists of six 


brothers go exactly alike that no one but their 
closest friends can tell which is which. One day 


they happened to be in a neighbouring town, and ~ 


all wanted a shave. One of them went into a 
barber’s shop, was shaved, and paid the customary 
twopence. 

Five minutes later apparently tho same man 
came back into the shop, very wrath, his beard 
bristling with a three days’ growth. He declared 
that he had not been half-shayed, and demanded 
that the work be done again. : 

The astonished barber apologised and complied, 
but judge of his horror when, not ten minutes later, 
his supposed customer came back madder than 
ever, his beard still showing on his face, and de- 
manded another shave. : 

Again the barber, after somo protest, complied, 
but when his ‘“‘man” returned a fourth time, it 
was too much. 

‘See here,” he cried, ‘‘if you’re trying to sell 
me some patent hair-raiser I'll take your whole 
stock; but if you’re an escaped museum freak, 
either you'll have to got out or I'll have to closo 
this shop.” ; 

The fifth and sixth brothers had to pay for their 
shayes. 


:0:— 
TIT FOR TAT. 

A boy bought a twopenny loaf ata baker’s. It 
struck him that it was much smaller than usual, 
and he said to the baker, ‘‘ I don’t believe this loaf 
is the right weight.” 

<‘Oh, never mind,” answered the baker, ‘‘ you'll 
have the less to carry.” 


“Quite right,” said the boy, and laiddowntwo 


halfpennies on the counter. 

Just as he was leaving tho shop the baker called 
out to him, ‘‘ Hi! you haven’t given me the price 
of the loaf.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind,” said the boy, ‘‘ you'll haye 
tho less to count.” 


20: 
THE RUSTIOC’S REPLY. 

Jemmy Hurst was a rustic whose peculiarities 
were sufficiently marked to furnish amusement for 
all the coarse wits of the period. 

On one occasion he was invited to dine at the 
house of a lord, whosa nephew was also visiting 
him. This young man immediately conceived the 
idea of amusing himself at Jemmy’s expense. So 
next day at the meet for the hunt, he said toa 
fellow-guest, ‘‘ Let's quiz the old fellow.” 


‘‘By all means,” replied the other; ‘“‘buttake 


care you do not get the worst of it.” 
When Jemmy came up the young dandy bowed 


low, and said, ‘“‘I wish you a good morning, ae 


Father Joseph.” : : 
‘My namo isn’t Joseph,” said the rustic. 


‘‘Oh, I beg pardon,” said the young fellow; ‘I : 


mistook you by your coat and waistcoat for that 
patriarch.” 


“Young man,” said Jemmy with composure, 


“you should never judge by appearances.” 
““ Why ?” inquired the dandy. s 
“J will tell you,” replied the rustic. 


gentleman ;’ when I got a bit closer says I, ‘Nay, 
he’s a dandy.’ And now that I heard thee yoice, 1 
knows thon'rt now't but a donkey.” - ses 
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CHAPTER XVIII —(Conrinvep.) 
ADVENTURES OF GUS AND BLUE, PETER. 


7 HE time passed tediously enough. 
For three days the prisoner was 
deprived of the consolation of ceeing 
his friend; every hand had been 
engaged in assisting to disembark 
> the troops and baggage of the officers, 
The feurth night Blue Peter made his appearance. 

“*Are you asleep!’ he whispered. 

‘"No,” rephed Gus, “I cannot sleep; the 
stifling air of this wretched place has half-suffocated 
me. I shall die soon unless I am released! ” 

‘* Patience—courago! and in an hour you shall 
be free.” 

These words gaye fresh life and energy to the 
prisoner; starting from the hammock in which 
he was reclining, he pressed the hand of the 
speaker. 

“Fear me not—I possess both.” 

‘“*Can you swim ?”’ demanded Peter. 

‘‘Like a jack when it dashes through the water 
after the frightened minnow.” 

**So much the better. Listen tome,” continued 
the visitor; ‘‘ half the crew are on shore; the dis- 
tance is not very great, and by placing your ham- 
mock and those cables under the porthole you will 
bo enabled to reach it.” 

“But the noise of my fall in the water will 
alarm the sentry on deck,” observed our hero. 

“‘T haye thought of that,” replied his friend, 
placing a ball of spunyarn in his hand. ‘‘ When 
you hear eight bolls strike, drop it through the 
port-hole. I will fasten a rope to the end; draw 
it up, make one end fast to the beam, and descend. 
The night, fortunately, is a dark one; once in 
the water strike out boldly towards the shore, but 
avoid the light from the tower. There is a sentry 
at the port who might fire upon you.” 

‘* And where will you be ?” demanded Gus. 

“In the water, by your sido, ready to live or die 
with you!” 

The two youths—for they wero little more— 
mutually embraced, and vowed a friendship which 
neither time nor distance should destroy. 

A group of officers were chatting and smoking on 
deck; they had just returned from a ball, given 
by the alcalde in honour of the arrival of tho 
British troops, and were discussing the merits of 
the dark-eyed senoras, who had smiled and flirted 
with them. 

“‘T still maintain it,” observed the first lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ that Don Jose’s daughter was tho belle of 
the eyening. Her form has all the grace and 
supple beauty of the Spanish women. Then, her 
eyes—Murillo would have been puzzled to have 
painted them. In my opinion Murray is a happy 
fellow.” 

Murray was the name of a young lieutenant who 
was quartered in the house of her father, the alealde, 
who had given the ball. 

At this moment it struck eight bells. 

‘‘Time to turn in,” observed Captain Hardy ; 
“‘T expect orders from the admiral to-morrow; 
most likely to return to England for fresh troops. 
I detest the bumboat service.” 

The little party were startled by the report of 
the gun which the sentry discharged. All rushed 
to the spot. 

‘*Man, why did you fire?” 

‘Man escaped from the hold.” 

*‘Impossiblo!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The sentinel’s only reply was to point out to the 
epeaker the person of our hero, who was breasting 
the water gallantly, and making way towards the 
ghera, \ 


“«See,”’ observed an officer, ‘‘ there are two.” 

He pointed, as hespoke, to Blue Peter, who was 
piloting the way for his friend. 

“A boat!” roared Captain Hardy, ‘‘a boat! The 
young rascal shall not escape me if I hunt him 
through the streets of Lisbon!” 

A boat was quickly lowered, and the officers, 
who felt anything but disposed to turn in, and, 
besides, were flushed with wine, crowded into her, 
together with half-a-dozen men, and eagerly com- 
menced the chase. The sailors pulled vigorously ; 
but the fugitives had already neared the shore, 
when a boat with a party who were returning to 
the ship put off from the bank. Peter was the 
first to perceive them; his own position was one 
of greater danger than that of his friend; ho had 
entered the service, and was amenable to the lash 
—a degradation from which Gus, whatever might 
betide, was safe. 

‘* Are you tired ?”’ he called out. 

‘* Fresh as a seagull,” was tho reply. 

“‘Then strike out for the Scala Media. It is 
not more than half a mile down the river, and 
will land us in the centre of the town. Follow 
close in my wake. If pressed, give in and take no 
alate of me. You haye other chances—this is my 

ast,” 

“And mino,” added his friend. 
sink together.” 

The boat which had cut off their approach to 
the landing-place, joined in the pursuit; and as 
the tide was running down, began to gain on the 
fugitives with fearful rapidity ; the first one, being 
less efficiently manned, lagged behind. The con- 
test was unequal; four pair of oars against one 
pair of arms. 

Their pursuers at last approached sufficiently 
near to hail them. 

‘* Give in, my fine fellows—it’s of no use.” 

‘* Never !”” was the reply. 

A young midshipman, who was seated at tho 
bows, drew a pistol from his belt, and with the 
recklessness of youth, and the excitement of 
the chase, levelled it at Blue Peter, who was 
nearest. 

‘¢ Surrender, or I fire!” 

Peter dived and the ball passed over him, striking 
the water close to the spot where Gus was still 
gallantly swimming. 

Doubtless he thought there were more firearms 
in the boat, and he determined at any risk, to save 
the friend who had so generously risked his life to 
saye him, Striking out towards the bows of the 
boat where the young midshipman was still 
standing, he called out that he gavo in. 

‘And time too,” replied the youth; ‘‘the next 
shot might have been more effective.” 

The men rested on their oars, to enable the 
runaway, as they supposed, to climb in; but such 
was not his intention. Placing one hand upon the 
edge of the boat, he hung as if exhausted in the 
water. 

*Olimb in,” said the middy, who was delighted 
with his triumph. 

““T—I can’t.” 

‘There, take my hand—now.” 

Gus grasped his hand, but instead of using it 
for the purpose for which it had been given, he 
drew up his legs, placed his feet against the keel 
of the boat, and with a yiolent effort, dragged 
the speaker into the river; then diving like a 
sea-mew, he rose at a distance of twenty yards 
from the spot where the young officer was 
floundering and calling out for help. 

The confusion occasioned by the incident gaye 
our hero ample time to overtake Blue Peter, and 
reach the stairs five minutes before their pursuers. 

‘‘Let us be off!” he exclaimed, shaking himself 
like a water-dog. ‘ 

*“No hurry yet—one draught of this.” 

The speaker handed the small fiesk of rum 
which he had carried suspended round his neck to 
his companion. Each took ahearty draught. 

‘Now, then,’’ said Peter, ‘‘let them catch us if 
they can. I have been in Lisbon before, aud can 
speak a little of their infernal lingo. Keep me in 
sight, and do asI do.” 1 

Wita these words both the Jads took to their 


“We escape or 
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heels, and by the time their pursuers landed were 
lost in the narrow streets of the city. 

“Curse them!” exclaimed the young midship- 
man, whom the ducking in the water had rendered 
furious. ‘‘ They have escaped.” 

‘‘Only for the present,” observed one of the 
officers; ‘‘it is impossible, at such an hour of the 
night, that they should find shelter in Lisbon; 
fellows who know nothing either of the language 
of the country or the place. Doubtless they will 
be picked up in the morning by one of the patrols ; 
but here comes the other boat.” 

As he spoke, the boat with Captain Hardy and 
his crew arrived at the foot of the Scala Media. 

‘‘Have you caught them ?’’ demanded the com- 
mander, as he sprang on shore. : 

“The rascals were too clever for us; they pre- 
tended to give in, and pulled poor Warren into the 
river. We were obliged to stop and pick him up, 
and that gaye the fellows time to escape; but a 
round dozen or two willteach them better manners,” 
added the officer, ‘‘in the morning, when they 
have had their spree out.” 

“One of them is a pressed youngster who has 
refused to take the bounty—I question if we shall 
see him again.” 

“And the other ?” 

‘‘A sailor belonging to my ship. I shall learn 
his name when the muster-roll is called. At 
present the best thing we can do is to return on 
board.” 

Tho rest of the patty had been too much excited 
by the chase to give in so easily. Persuaded by 
their entreaties, and secretly vexed at having been 
baffled by Gus, the captain consented to continue 
the pursuit. They divided, therefore, into two 
parties, and arranged to meet in the Aleaya Mayor. 

“Beware of the tall, dark one,” observed Hardy, 
as he parted from the rest; ‘‘remember that he is 
as brave as a lion and as determined as a Spaniard. 
He will not easily be taken.” 

«And the other ?”’ 
ms Shoot him like a dog: he is a deserter from his 
ship.” Sd 

With this humane recommendation they sepa- 
rated, each party to beat up the quarters assigned 
to them. . 

The two fugitives had continued their flight till 
want of breath compelled them simultaneously to 
stop. Looking round him, Gus observed that they 
were in a large, sigs street, or rather place, 
surrounded on each side by lofty mansions— 
evidently they had reached tho principal part of the 
city. 

What next?” he demanded. 
. Blue Peter was at a loss to reply. 

“Tf we could only gain the open country,” 
continued Gus, ‘‘I shou!d feel at ease in the 
woods.” 

“ That is impossible—the gates are guarded.” 

“What gates ?” 

His friend explained to him that Lisbon was a 
fortified city, and that till a certain hour in the 
morning it would be impossible for them to leave 
the place. 

“This comes,” thought his companion, ‘‘ of 
herding with the house-dwellers ;” but he remained 
silent. 

An approaching footstep warned the youths to 
conceal themselves; which they did under the 
archway of one of the principal houses, till the 
intruder, whoever he might be, had passed. 

‘It is an officer,” whispered Peter, as the party 
approached, 

‘‘An English one?” demanded Gus. 


“Yes; 1 seo his uniform by the light of the © 


lamp in front of the church.” 

Just as the stranger approached the house where 
they were hiding, two men, enveloped in cloaks, 
rushed from the opposite side of the street, upon 
him with long stilettoes. 

Gus in an insiaut comprehended their design, 
and called out in time to put the young officer on 
his guard. nats 

‘“Ruffians!” he exclaimed, drawing his sword, 
‘what would you? I will sell my life dearly.” 


The assassins most probably had been too well 
least, to carry out the 
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paid not to attempt, ab 
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wishes of their employer. 
continued to advance upon the speaker, who, placing 
his back to the wall, parried their thrusts with his 
sword—a poor defence against two active men, 
accustomed to use the knife. 

Wrapping their thick cloaks round their arms, 
they received his blows, and kept pressing closer 
and closer to their victim, whose danger became 
every moment more and more apparent. 

Neither Gus nor Peter could endure it any 
longer ; the natural love of fair play, inherent in 
the breast of every Englishman, prevailed over the 
considerations of their personal safety; they forgot 
that they were fugitives, and, darting from their 
concealment, attacked the two ruffians in the rear. 

A well-planted blow on the temple laid the fore- 
most of them senseless ; the other took to his heels, 
but not before he had inflicted a wound on the arm 
of the officer. : 

“ Are you hurt ?” demanded our hero. 

‘But slightly, thanks to your generous inter- 
ference,” replied the young man; ‘‘but for you 
there would have been a commission vacant in his 
Majesty’s service, and a body to fish out of the 
Tagus. Who are 


Without a word they. 


told me all. I love frankness dearly in those 
whom I wish to respect; you shall not find your 
confidence misplaced. You say you haye never 
taken the bounty ? 

“Never.” 

“Nor your companion ?” 

Gus remained silent. 

‘That is unfortunate,” continued their host. 
‘* Had he been in the same position as yourself, I 
would have defied the admiral to have taken you 
from me. For him I can do nothing—for you 
everything.” 

‘Thank you!” said his guest coolly; ‘but 
fortune has cast mine.and my companion’s lot 
together. I desire no favour which he does not 
share—no kindness to which he is not equally 
welcome.” 

Blue Peter, when he first heard the speech of 
their host, had looked exceedingly blank; but the 
declaration of Gus caused a smile to brighten his 
features. He dared not trust himself to reply, 
lest his broken yoice should betray his feelings; so 
he held out his hand to his friend, who perfectly 
understood him. 


“With all the fervour of my heart,” replied 
Peter; ‘‘ with all the passion of my nature; words 
cannot tell you how deeply, nor paint to you,” he 
added, witha sigh, ‘‘ how hopelessly.” 

‘“Not hopelessly,”’ said his friend ; ‘‘ life is like 
a panorama—the scene changes at every instant; 
the view which now is dark and clouded, to-morrow 
may be light and sunshine; there wanted but this 
additional tie of sympathy between us to make 
our friendship perfect; for I, too, Peter,” added 
Gus, ‘‘lovyeas devotedly as you do.” 

** But not as hopelessly, I trust?” 

‘* As hopelessly,” continued our hero; ‘‘ though 
from a different cause, perhaps.” 

He related the unaccountable disappearance of 


Minnie, and the reasons he had to fear that the 


separation between them was eternal. 

The sun was shining cheerfully in at the window 
the following morning, when they were awakened 
by their host, who was in full uniform. 


‘‘T am sorry to disturb you,” he said; “but I ez 
I have just ~~ 


have intelligence to communicate. 


returned from parade, where I heard one or two of 


my brother officers discussing your affair, and the 
clever ruse by 


you?” 

The two runa- 
ways remained 
silent. 

“‘T gee,” con- 
tinued the speaker, 
“that you are 
Englishmen. My 
name is Murray ; 
I am a lieutenant 
in the Forty-fifth. 
Ii I can serve 
you, speak freely: 
command my 
purse, interest, 
and life.” 

There was a 
frank-heartedness 
in the tone of the 
young man which 
at once decided 
Gus to trust him. 
Their position was 
desperate, and 
never was a friend 
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more needed than 


at such a mo- 


ment. 


“You indeed 


can serye us; but 


not by your purse, 


| which you drew 
is poor Warren into 
() the river. Hardy 
i | is furious—he has 
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name of your com- 
panion, and orders 


at the gate of the 
city by the com- 
mandant to let no 
one pass without 
a permit. Deser- 
tion from the 
ships of late has 
been so frequent 
that the commo- 
dore is resolyed, 


is taken, to make 
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an example. But 
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found the means 
of saving him.” 
“Without in 
any way compro- 
mising yourself, 
I trust, sir,’’ ob- 
served Peter, 
whose pride re- 


Lieutenant Mur- 
ray,” said Gus as 
the young oflicer 
put his hand into his pocket to feel for it. ‘‘If the 
slight service we have been fortunate enough to 
render you has made you our debtor, it is in your 
power easily to discharge the obligatiou.” 

“ Willingly ; only show me how.” 

‘By affording us a few hours’ shelter from our 
pursuers.” : 

‘*Gladly,” said Murray; ‘‘and that, too, with- 
out asking you your names. JT ortunately we are 
directly opposite my quarters.” 

The house in which the lieutenant resided was 
the very one under whose portico Gus and Blue 
Peter had taken shelter. 

‘And now,” said their host, as soon as they 
were seated in his room, before a comfortable fire, 
“ without wishing to pry into your secret, tell me 
in what way I can be of service to you? 
uncle, Sir John Murray, is at present in Lisbon, 
and I can yenture to promise you that he will 
exert his interest in your fayour in any manner 
compatible with his honour.” 

Our hero coloured to the temples at tho stress 
which the speaker laid upon the last words: he 
could not endure the suspicious light in which 
he was placed, and he related the story of his 
being taken by the press-gang, and his escape. 
When he had finished, the young man gaye him 
his hand. 


§ _ “Thank you,” he said; ‘‘I am glad you have 


TWO MEN, ARMED WITH LONG STILETTOES, RUSHED UPON HIM. 


Despite his prejudice against a deserter—the 
most serious offence in the eyes of an officer which 
a man can commit—Murray was moyed at the 
deyotion of the two youths to each other. 

“At any rate,” he said, ‘‘you are secure here 
for the present—I pledga my word to that. 
In the morning we will consider what is to 
be done—for the present you haye most need of 
repose.” 

With the assistance of a servant, a fellow upon 
whose discretion Lieutenant Murray could rely, a 
bed was made up for his unexpected guests in the 
saloon, and in a short times all three were buried in 
the repose they so much needed 

““What think you of our host?” whispered Blue 
Peter as they retired to rest. 

“That we may trust him.” 

“You may.” 

“And you, too,” replied our hero with con- 
fidence. ‘*‘ Whatever may bo his prejudice against 
you asa deserter ho has none asaman. I would 
stake my life upon his honour.” 

“ Not if you knew all.” 

‘What mean you?” 

‘That I stand between him and the object of 
his dearest wishes—that the poor, friendless sailor 
has won the heart that ho would give worlds to 
possess ” 

- “What!” eaid Gus; ‘are you, too, in love?” 
4 ‘ | 
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volted at the idea 
of an obligation 
to his rival. 

‘* That is my affair,” replied Murray, laughingly; 
‘but the danger will not bs very great. Listen 
to me. A young friend of mine, Mr. Edward 
Howard, is on his way to join his regiment, at 
Bueno Conyento—a small town about thirty 
leagues from Lisbon. You must pass as his 
servant.” 

“Servant!” replied Peter, with an expression 
of pride which Gus had never before seen him 
assume. ‘‘Thank you, Lieutenant Murray; I 
am grateful for your kindness and good inten- 
tion; but I cannot descend to act as the servant of 
any man.” 

‘‘And what should prevent it?” demanded the 
astonished officer. 


“The futuro—that future to which we all look | 2 


forward. If I dio, the seal upon the history of my 
life will not be broken. 
meet Lieutenant Murray, and thank him for the 


interest he has taken in my behalf in a different Be 


character.” 

“« Well,” exclaimed Gus, who thought the resolu- 
tion of his friend a little unreasonable, although 
he forbore to say so, ‘“‘I will go as the young 
gentleman’s servant, and you shall take my 
place.”’ . 

‘ Arrange it as you pleasa,” said Murray ;‘‘only 
let me hava tho satisfaction of knowing that Lhave 
paid my debt of gratitude by being of service to 


have been giyen 


if your companion ~ 


If I liye, it may be to 
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you; and Mr, Blue Peter,” he added, laying an 
ironical emphasis on the name, ‘‘ must pardon me 
if, under the present circumstances of our meeting, 
I have misunderstood his rank in life.” 

“Tt is simply that of a sailor, sir.” 
_ “So I suppose,” added the lieutenant, drily. 

“ But that does not prevent my being a gentle- 
man, or, at least, having the feelings of one. If I 
remember rightly, there is an instance in your own 
family, Lieutenant Murray. Your uncle Charles 
went to India as a common soldier, and returned a 
general.” 

* True,” exclaimed the young man in a low tone 
of astonishment; ‘‘ but how the deuce came you 
to know it?” 

«Tt is not the first time,” replied Peter, “‘thatI 
have had the honour of meeting with a member of 
your family.” : 

Despite the questions of the young officernothing 
more could be drawn from the speaker, who, what- 
ever might be his reasons, was determined to give 
no clue to the means by which he became go well 
acquainted with the incident in the history of 
General Murray, who, pur parenthése, was not the 
one commanding in Lisbon, but a younger 
brother. 

At an early hour the following morning, Gus, 
dressed in his livery, rode to the Porta del Rey, 
where he was to meet the young officer for whose 
servant he was to pass. Murray and Blue Peter, 
who had changed his jacket and canvas trousers 
for a riding suit, which the servant of his host had 
brought him, rode before him. In their way 
through the city he could but remark the ease with 
which his friend sat his horse. Ho had evidently 
been accustomed to ride. ‘ 

They reached the gate at last, where Ensign 
Edward Howard was waiting for them. The 
young gentleman was busily engaged in taking 
leaye of his friends, and had no time to examine 
the person of his supposed seryant. 

The passport of a British officer in Portugal 
required but little examination—the uniform was 
sufficient—and the entire party passed the guard 
without the least suspicion. They rode on till 
they came to an osteria, where they entered to 
take alast glass of wine, and bid farewell. 

‘‘And where, Murray,” demanded Howard, ‘‘is 
the famous servant you recommended me?” 

Murray looked round, but Gus had disappeared. 

‘‘Most likely he has ridden forward,” he re- 

lied. 

As the servant of the house was handing round 
the wine, she contrived to give Peter, unperceived 
by the rest of the company, a scrap of paper, on 
which was written in pencil : 

‘Stay where you are; I am near you—Gus.” 

The girl fixed her eyes upon him, to be sure 
that he read it, and satisfied from the glance, re- 
sumed her employment. 

“Here,” exclaimed Howard, tossing off a glass 
of the generous juice of the grape of the Cintra, 
‘is to the next campaign of the British arms!” 

The toast was drunk with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the young men; all of whom, with the 
exception of Blue Peter, were officers attached to 
the regiments in the Peninsula; high-spirited 
youths, eager to prove the hereditary courage of 
their race on the field of honour. Occasion was 
not likely to be wanting, forthe French army was 
rapidly advancing. 

“Still I do not see this mysterious servant of 
mine,” obseryed Howard. 

“Doubtless he has ridden forward,” observed 
Murray. 

Satisfied with the explanation, the young man 
mounted his horse, and, after bidding adieu to his 
companions, galloped off in the direction of 
Bueno Conyento, a populous village, where he 
expected to find the detachment of his regiment 
stationed. 

The rest of the party followed his example, with 
the excoption of Murray and the runaway sailor, 
who both lingered behind, but from very different 
motives. 

No sooner were they alono than the former drew 
from his pocket a purse well filled with doubloons 
and placing it on the table, coolly obseryed that, as 
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doubtless he would overtake his friend, he 
should feel obliged if he would remit it to his com- 
panion. Z 

‘‘Gus does not sell his servicees,” was the reply. 

‘‘So I presume,” said the officer, who felt piqued 
at the tone and bearing of one whom he deemed 
immeasurably his inferior in birth and position; 
‘‘therefore it is not sent either as a gift or pay- 
ment, but as a service such as one friend may 
freely render to another, without obligation being 
received on either side. If you decline taking 
charge of it, I must find some other means of 
forwarding it.” 

In the way in which it was put, Peter did not 
feel that he would be justified in refusing to be the 
bearer; he therefore bowed coldly in token that he 
undertook to be his agent. 

‘Tis well,” said Murray, lightly touching his 
foraging cap, as he advanced towards the door of 
the osteria, where the horse was waiting. Cast- 
ing a piece of silyer to the grinning boy who held 
it, he rode off, and in a few moments was out 
of sight. ee 

Peter was left alone. 

‘“‘He has a kind heart,” said the young man, as 
he gazed after him ; ‘‘ and I could almost regret that 
our evil destinies had made us rivals in more than 
love,” he added, with a thoughtful expression of 
countenance; ‘‘I feel that the struggle between 
us will be along one. Heaven alone can see how 
it will terminate ; perhaps fatally to one or both of 
us.” 

So absorbed was-he by the train of reflection 
which his meeting with the young officer had 
engendered, that he failed to notice the appear- 
ance of his friend, who, after peering cautiously 
in at the door, to satisfy himself that the coast was 
clear, walked into the room. 

‘He must be dreaming,” thought Gus; ‘ since 
our meeting with Murray he is no longer the same 
being; his manner, too, is completely changed.” 

He coughed to attract hisattention; but, finding 
it in vain, he advanced to the window where Peter 
was standing, and, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, awoke him from his reverie. 

“Gus!” exclaimed the young man, starting like 
a person suddenly roused from sleep ; ‘‘ where did 
you spring from? Ineyer heard you enter the 
room. Thank Heaven you are safe!”’ 

“Tt must have been because you were fast asleep, 
then,” replied the young man in answer to the 
second observation; ‘‘ for I am sure I made noise 
enough—but what has happened—are you spell- 
bound or moon-struck ? ” : 

‘Neither; but I haye had a strange adyen- 
ture.” ; 

**And I, too,” observed his friend seriously} 
‘‘the last four-and-twenty hours has been full of 
them.” 

“To me it seems like a dream,” said Peter with 
a sigh, 

‘One thing, at least,” exclaimed Gus, clapping 
him on the shoulder, ‘‘is not a dream—that weare 
both free from the accursed ship, and out of reach 
of our pursuers; we have the world before us, are 
young, have sound limbs and health, and courage 
enough for anything. Come,” he added, “cheer 
up, have a good heart; we are both of us too young 
to throw down the ecards, dealt to play the game of 
life, in despair.” ‘ 

“T do not intend to do so,” observed Peter, 
making an effort to rouse himself; ‘‘I may de- 
spond occasionally, but I shall play it to the end. 
But tell me,” he added, ‘‘ what was the meaning 
of the scrap of paper the seryant of the osteria 
slipped into my hand?” 

“How is the wine?” demanded Gus, with a 
smilo. : 

“FHixcellent; but that is not an answer tomy 
question.” 

“‘Tt is the only one you will get at present,” 
replied his friend, laughingly. ‘Peter, you are 
hypochondriac and a little teasing, and suspense 
will be of service to you. I am thirsty after my 
ride. Do, like a gocd fellow, order some wine.” 

Peter left the room® to do as he was asked. 
When ko returned he found his friend seated 


before the embers of the wood fire, holding the’ 


oa 


his hand. 

‘See here,” he exclaimed, dangling it in 
of Peter, “‘ what one of the late 
left behind him.” 

‘Murray left it.” 

“‘ Indeed! Iam sorry thatitis his.” 
_ “And why so?” demanded the sailor, with an 
inquiring glance. a 

‘* Because,” replied our hero, ‘“‘we dare not 
venture back to Lisbon to restore it to him. The 
only thing we can do is to write to him, and deposit — 
it with the alcalde.” oe 

Peter smiled, and extended his hand to the 
speaker, with a feeling which seemed to demand 
pardon for an unjust suspicion. 

“Tt needs not,” he replied; 
you.” 

‘“‘ For me!” repeated our hero with surprise. — 

‘ven so. He requested meto take charge of 


‘the purse is for 


-it, and deliver it to you—not as a gift, but as a 


loan from one friend to another.” 

“Upon my soul!” exclaimed Gus, “che is a 
generous fellow; and the best way I can show my 
appreciation of his conduct is to accept his offer as 
frankly as it has been made ; for, to tell the truth, 
old boy, our finances are not in the most flourish- 
ing condition.” ; 

The two friends seated themselves, ang were 
busily occupied in counting the gold, when the 
landlord—who was a genuine specimen of the 
Andres Concuello race, so admirably described by 
Cervantes—entered the room with the wine. His 
eyes sparkled as they fell upon the doubloons, and 
seeing that the possessors were two mere boys— 
one of whom, from the livery which Gus still 
wore, he took for a servant—the idea struck him 
that it would not be impossible to obtain posses- 
sion of them. Es 

He had the bump of acquisitiyeness wonder- 
fully developed, had that same landlord of the — 
village osteria. ; 

‘* Excellent wine, senors!” he exclaimed. “In- 
deed, I may say, without vaunting, that no better 
grows between here and Cintra. We haye always 
been famous here for good wine; indeed, we were 
so in my father’s time. If your excellencies would 
like to breakfast, Mariette is a first-rate hand at an 
omelette.” 

‘But we are not excellencies,” observed Gus, 
ch a laugh, ‘‘and cannot afford to pay as 
Buch.) 5 5 

‘<The senors are too modest.” 

‘‘We must first know at how much your con- 
science estimates a breakfast. And it may be as 
well, before we commence, to inquire the price of 
your wine.” 

The landlord looked blank ; he would haye pre- 
ferred its beirig left for his conscience to settle the 
pr ce afterwards. — st 

iShaking his head, he observed that, since the 
English allies had been in Portugal, eggs were 
really eggs. 

‘* So we suppose,” said Peter, drily; “ wo did not 
ask you for chickens.” : 

The host began counting— 

“* Milk, herbs, eggs HM eo 2H 

“Stop,” said Gus; ‘‘ while you are-counting, 
add for supper and beds.” : 

Then, turning to his companion, he added: 

“We had better remain here for the day, till. 
we have decided on our plans. Probably this 
fellow is not a greater rogue than the rest of his 
fraternity.” ; 

Peter agreed to the proposition; and both 
awaited in silence the result of the landlord’s cal- 
culations. , - 

“Oh! we shall not dispute about that,” he ob- 
served, ; 

“That we may not, name the sum.” iia 

“ Fifty reals; and as I am a good. Christian, 
were I to charge a marayedi less, I should 
lose by you. “Tt is only,” he added, with an 
insinuating bow, ‘‘to have the 
excellencies’ company.” 
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Letters front Readers, 


SPECIAL NOTICF.—In-.order to add to the interest of this 
page, the editor will give 10:. every month to the writer of the 
best letter sent in. Writers may contribute to the discussion now 
in progress or may start fresh subjects. 
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ARE WOMEN INCONSTANT ? 
To the Editor of “Spark Moments.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘“‘ A Woman,” speaks 
up wellin behalf of her sex, and much of what 
she says is perfectly just; but still, after all, are 
we not driven back to the conclusion that women 
are inconstant ? There are exceptions, of course, 
but it is not with these we have to deal; the 
average woman is by nature inconstant. If aman 
is engaged to marry a girl of sense and duty, and 
not merely a flirt, the fear of an action for breach of 
promise generally prevents him from _ transferring 
his affections to some other object. With a woman 
it is different: she seems able to transfer her affec- 
tions whenever a more eligible wooer appears. 
When sho marries she will learn to love her 
husband, probably, more than she ever loved any 
of her previous admirers. So that I should say 
after marriage women are, are as a rule, constant. 
Domestic life has this effect. But before marriage 
they are as unreliable as the wind. All girls are 
either flirts, or would like to be. That is tho care- 
fully weighed opinion of a 

: STUDENT OF THE SEX. 


; 20! 
IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT?P 
To tho Editor of ‘‘Sparm Moments.” 


Dar Eprror,—lIt is with extreme pleasure I 
pen these few lines in reply to your correspondent 
“Dot,” in this week’s issue of your paper re ‘‘Is 
Marriage Dying Out?” ‘To which question I 
would answer emphatically, No—that is, if we are 
to be led by the marriage statistics for the past 
quarter, just issued; but I must truly confess that 


there is certainly a drawback, or, so to speak, a 


stumbling-block in the way of matrimonial part- 
nerships. The stumbling-block referred to is the 
difficulty of obtaining an introduction to or 
becoming acquainted with young ladies. I may say 
that I am a young man under twenty-seven years 
of age, tall, of gentlemanly address, steady, High 
Churchman, and of an affectionate disposition (at 
least so my friends assert), who would be only too 
pleased to meet with a suitable young lady of a 
loying nature. Yet I have resided in a certain 
town for over four years, and during that time 
_ haye never crossed the threshold of an inhabitant’s 
house, except my landlady’s, and have never had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of any 
of the fair daughters of the place. This state of 
matters, so far as I can judge, has not been occa- 
sioned by any fault of mine, but rather by my mis- 
fortune in not haying friends in the town, and 
being unable to obtain any introduction, and here I 
wander lonely and disconsolate, without so much 
as a friendly glance from ‘‘two lovely black (pre- 
ferably blue) eyes ” to brighten my existence. 
How, I ask, can a young man go placed be ex- 
pected to enter the holy state of matrimony, if he 
cannot even make the acquaintance of a respectable 
young woman? According to the pressnt usages 
of gociety, he dare not address a lady in the street 
~ without a formal introduction, even though he 
were head over ears in loye with her: and were he 
to call at her house, and seek an interview with 
her, he would in all probability be handed over to 
the police. Indeed, there is too great a tendency 
on the part of some British matrons to look upon a 
young man (a stranger) as a sort of wild beast 
roaming about seeking whom he may devour, and 
therefore to keep him at adistance. Ifthe barrier 
between the sexes could be removed, or in any way 
rendered more surmountable, Iam sure a decided 


like strangers in a strange land,” could (after duo 
investigation into their character and antecedents) 
have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
some of the fair daughters of the city ? No doubt 
Icould have settled down long agoif I had cared 
to resort to the use of that mercenary system — 


“matrimonial agencies—but I haye not cared to 


do so. 
Believe me, 


Faithfully yours, 
STANHOPE, 


10: 


To the Editor of “‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—Having read the letter of your 
correspondent ‘‘On the Look Out” in your issue 
of January 9th, and all the correspondence on the 
subject since, may I be permitted to make a few 
remarks ‘“‘ why so many girls do not get married ?” 
It is, I am certain, their own fault. I know several 
who do not seem to think of anything else but their 
appearance, and who dress out of their station in 
life. They also seem to think that doing house- 
work is a degradation ; that it will spoil the look of 
their hands. 

For all that, Ido not quite agree with the young 
men, for I am sorry to say that a great many are 
not so thoughtful as ‘‘ Another Bachelor.” They 
look for a girl with a pretty face, small foot, and 
shapely figure. To those I say, Change at once, 
and look for a neatly-dressed, clean and active girl, 
who does understand the duties of a housekeeper ; 
of course they must not expect to find one perfect, 
but if they pull well together, everything will go 
rightly after a while. 

Fifty pounds is very little for two to live on, but 
I am certain it can easily bo managed, providing 
that the wife is careful about housekeeping and her 
dress, and that the husband does not spend half of 
it in smoking, drinking, and button-holes. 

English girls, rich and poor, should take examples 
from some of our foreign neighbours, who have to 
learn honsekeeping in all its branches for twelve 
months at least, before their education is considered 
finished. 

There is no excuse ; whatever a girl may be doing 
all day, if she is industrious she will be able to 
learn a great deal about housekeeping and other 
useful things which will be of great service to her 
when she gets married toa man such as “‘ Another 
Bachelor” seems to be. ~ 

I trust that when ‘‘ On the Look Out” gets such 
a one for a husband that she will know how to 
keep him. With so many good qualities as she 
possesses she ought to soon be happy; but I would 
not advise her to make use of the leap-year as 
‘‘ Another Bachelor” suggests, as it might prove 
to be a leap in the dark. 


Yours truly, 
A FOREIGNER. 
20: 


To the Editor of ‘‘Sparzn Momunts.” 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry ‘On the Look Ont 
Masculine” thinks I havemisconstrued themeaning 
of his first letter, for, having again read it, I can 
only interpret it as I did at first. However, I 
think ho understood my ideas on the subject. 

My indignation may have been extravagant; no 
doubt, it appeared go to him, but on comparing his 
two letters, I find he has considerably modified his 
views. Perhaps this was because of the failure of 
his ‘‘nutshell” to fully express his precise 
meaning, for in his second epistle he condescends 
to bring ‘‘loye” into his worthy consideration, 

In his ‘‘nutshell” he says: “I shall not 
marry. . . to keep another man’s daughter, 
who, in return, would simply be willing .to be 
kept.” I expressed my opinion hereon befcro. 
Next, ‘‘She must be able to bring something into 
the coffers worth haying, and worth my sacrifice.” 
Now, Mr. Hditor, as I said before, I should not 
like a gentleman to sacrifice anything for my sake, 

“On the Look Out Masculine” thinks that his 
letter has completely upset mo. Now, he must not 
artiye at conclusions so hastily. I replied only to 


OF oe : 


show him that at least one with a dot did notintend — 


to marry a man who would consider he was making 
a gacrifice—or another, who weighed his affections 
in the same balance as he weighed my dot. 

Certainly, I shall expect the man of my choice to 
be open-minded as well as open-hearted, none other 
need apply. Again, it does ‘‘edify” me to know 
that he did not take the chance of marriage offered 
“long ago”—I presume it was leap year—and this 
is why I think he has modified the views he ex- 
pressed in his ‘‘nutshell,” for he now sets forth 
the opinion that there is something else wanting, 
besides a ‘‘dot” to make a happy union. 


Iam, 


Faithfully yours, 


Dor. 
Appleton. 
20: 


HOW TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
SHILLINGS A WEEK, 


To the Hditor of ‘‘Sparm MoMENTS.” 


Dear Sizx,—The letter signed ‘‘Tom Pearson,” 
in your issue dated the 19th, is truly a remarkable 
production. The letter which orginated the dis- 
cussion struck me as being far-fetched, but your 
later correspondent ‘‘takes the cake,’ to use an 
expressive yulgarism. ‘To liye on a few shillings 
a week is certainly possible. I myself at one 
period of my life supported life for a whole year on 
£33, The experience was not agreeable, however, 
and I do not wish to repeatit. Nevertheless, I 
lived decently, and my food, although scanty, was 
at least, wholesome. Tom Pearson, who has 
had ‘‘ many a good (!) dinner out of potato peelings, 
one or two onions, and a pennyworth of bacon 


cuttings,” is to be congratulated on the strength of 


his stomach. But can a man who exists on such 
food be said to live? The real question seems to 
be, what is the lowest sum on which a man can 
live decently ? I should say in reply, then, for 
actual food a man might live on four shillings a 
week. His diet would be mainly vegetarian, of 
course, but it might be wholesome and nutritious. I 
do not think I spent more than this weekly on food 
during the year to which I have referred. The 
suggestions of such of your readers who have 
actually lived on less, if there are any, would be of 
interest. 
Faithfully yours, 


EXPERIENTIA Docer. 
20: 
WHY DO MEN CARRY A WALEING- 
STICK ? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz MomEnts.” 


DEAR Sir,—You may, I fear, prolong this dis- 
cussion till the end of time, without getting a satis- 
factory answer to the aboye question. It is the 


fashion, that is all that can well be said about it. — 


Fashion lays down a law, often a useless and sense- 
legs one, and mankind meekly obeys. Why do 
men wear ‘‘top-hats?””—ugly end uncomfortable, 
and in every way hateful, as they are. Why do 
women rave about a certain hideous-shaped bonnet, 
and pay extravagant prices for the same? When 
you have found an answer for these questions you 
may obtain one for the puzzling query above. A 
stick ig neither ornamental nor useful, and yet 
we carry it about with us wherever we go, as 
religiously as if it were a magic wand. 


The argument that a stick is useful as a support ; 


is absurd. Men who are in the habit of taking long 
walks never carry a stick. They will tell you that 


at tho first approach of fatigue the stick becomes a ~ 
Moreover, nine out of ten stick carriers 
affect a light, useless cane, so that we are forced — . 


nuisanco. 


back upon our original explanation that men earry 
sticks because it is the fashion to.do so. Simply 
that, and nothing more. 

Yours, &e., 
8. T. K. 
Manchester, c ; 
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i ee 
By W. E. MANNING. 


AT THE WINGS, 


‘« A Woman’s Revenge,” that was the piece, a truly 
sentimental, modernised play ; 

I was taking the part of light comedy then, with 
good ‘‘ biz” to do, and not too much to say. 

The piece had been boomed, ’twas a good one I 
own, the plot, ‘‘ situations” and business were 
fine, 

*T was one of those plays which are sure to ‘‘ catch 
on,” and which gives every actor his chances to 
shine. 

You can guess from the title the gist of the play, 
‘‘ A Woman’s Revenge”’ fora love unreturned ; 

But the last scene of all was the hit of the piece, 

“and was splendidly played by the two ‘‘leads” 
concerned. 

Portrayed on the stage was the quiet village 
church, with tho villagers gathered in two lines 
outside, 

Waiting with eager excitement to show their marks 
of respect for the bridegroom and bride. 

The villain, of course, had failed in his schemes, to 
bring disgrace on the baronet’s gon, 

And in her endeavours to win the lad’s love, his 
sister had been completely outdone. 

Unknown to the villains, the police had received 
proof that the son had been falsely accused, 
While the names of the culprits came also to hand, 
with the bloodstained weapon the murderer had 

used. 

Tho finale was grand, and through it all vowed 
the success of the piece was sure to be great, 

For just as the bridal pair come from the church, 
ie schemers appear on the scene, just ‘‘ too 

ate.” 

They come unaware of the proofs of their crime, 
unaware that the wedding was then taking 
place ; 

They come just in time for the ends of the law, 
and, handcuffed, there meet the young pair 
face to face. 

Then comes the climax. The beauty who'd strived 
to become herself the young hero’s wife, 

In a moment of frenzied jealous despair makes a 
vain attempt on the heroine’s life. 

Seeing her failure, she draws from her waist a 
dagger of sharp and glittering steel, 

And ere they can stay her, she takes her own life— 
by Jove, sir, the tableau looks terribly real. 
Such is the scene as the curtain descends, amidst 
the wild shouts of a house crammed and 

packed ; 

Well, ’twas a scene, splendidly worked, and one in 
which a good actor, cun act. 

’I'was only played once, but that was enough, the 
sensation it made has not passed off yet ; 

Amongst those who played that night, the scene, 
as long as life lasts I shall never forget. 

Now, Jack Lisle who played the hero, was one of 
the handsomest men I have seen on the stage; 

And one of the lions of society, too, for wherever 
he went he was always the rage. 

Flo Beauchamp, who took theheroine’s part, had 
been engaged to Jack for a year, 

And this nettled May Goodwin—one of the cast— 
and her jealousy, sir, was only too clear, 

She took the ré/e of the sister to him, who played 
the baronet’s nephew, you see. 

She seemed cut out for the part to a T, her acting 
was brilliant, dashing, and free: 

All in the cast knew well that she loved Jack Lisle 
with the passionate warmth of a life, 

It was no secret, too, that she’d vowed more than’ 
once, that no other woman shouild e’er be his 


wife. 
I beucve she'd have risked any hazard for Jack, 
would have cheerfully gone through water and 


=) 
Would have evffered for years, if sho in the end 
could haye attained her soul’s one desire, 


And that one desire was the love of a man whose 
love was already accepted with pride; 


And I was ecorry for Flo, for I knew May would 


seek a revenge if Flo was ever his bride, 
Jack, though aware she was fond of him, thought 
it was only a whim which would soon pass 


away. 

But fasted of May Goodwin’s love dying out, he 
saw to his pain, it grew stronger each day ; 

At rehearsals she’d look with envious gaze on each 
soft look between Jack Lisle and Flo, 

And when they wero wrapped in each other’s 
embrace, then her eyes seemed to flash with a 
dangerous glow. 

Things could’nt go on like this, I felt sure, so I 
spoke to Jack as his best bosom.friend, 

And he promised he’d s-eak to May Goodwin that 
Beet to see if he couldn’t somehow put an 
en 

To afarcs that was obviously painful to both, and 
could only end in one young life’s blight. 

It wasn’t a pleasant task, I admit, butit needed 
someons to put matters right. 

Jack teok my advice, for the first chance he got, he 
took May Goodwin gently aside, 

And told her the truth, that in less than a month 
he had promised to make Flo Beauchamp his 
bride. 

She took it quite calmly, poor girl, though I knew 
that the wound had sunk to her heart’s very 


core ; 

Yet she did not show others the pain that she felt, 
but went with a will to her work as before. 

The day for the new play’s performance came round, 
and all at the theatre was bustle and go. 

The house would be packed, for Royalty we knew 
was coming to see the drama’s first show. 

The grand night arrived, the play opened well, and 
the acting went on without hitch or a flaw; 
And the densely-packed house was hushed as it is 
when a death-sentence falls on a crammed 

court of law. 

Each act was greeted with deafening shouts, each 
player was called to the front with a will, 
And we knew that ‘‘A Woman’s Revenge” had 
“caught on,” and was destined to run many 

months in the bill. 

The last act arrived—the great scene of all, the 
curtain rung up in stillness of death ; 

The audience sat spellbound through Jack's 
splendid work, and May’s passionate pleading 
took every one’s breath. 

Then came the ecene of the old village church, the 
attempted murder and suicide ; 

It was May's greatest scene, and she stood at the 
wings, suiling on Jack, who stood at her 


side ; 

The villagers gathered around the church door; 
out came the pair, and the silence was great 

As May took the stage, and faced Jack and Flo, 
with that heartrending cry, ‘‘ Too late! Ah! 
Too late!” 

In a woweunt che fired at the white-robed young 
bride, missed, then giving one shuddering 
start, 

Plunged the glittering steel in her breast, and fell 
on the stage with it deep in her heart. 

The curtain came down midst a perfect furore, 
the audience started and yelled but in vain, 

The curtain was down on a terrible scene, and 
wouldn’t ascend for the audience again. 

May had played her part but too well, for there on 
the stage she lay lifeless and still— 

Stabbed to the heart, deaf to the calls from the 
front of a house she had held at her will. 

That is the tale, tis a tragedy true, at least so 
it was by Miss Goodwin made; 

But since that night ‘‘ A Woman’s Revenge” has 
nover been staged and will never be played. 
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Miss Palisade : ‘‘ Did you notice how dreadfully 
Mr. Robinson’s trousers bagged last night?” 

Miss Summit: ‘‘ Yes. What was the reason?” 

Miss Palisade: ‘‘ He proposed to Miss Lofty the 
ign before, and she always makes them kneel for 
an hour,” 


Serial Counting Competition. 


Our task is finished, and we are now enabled to 
announce after very careful checking and_re-checking of 
the 600 lists sent in, the names and addresses of the 
winners in the “ Race for Wealth " Counting Competition. 

It will be remembered that we offered £50 in prizes to 
be given to the persons counting most correctly the 
number of “ A’s” and “T's” in the first seventy-four 
chapters of the above-named story. The prizes were to 
be: Ist, £20; 2ad, £10; 3rd, £5; and £15 in smaller 
prizes, 

This scale was arranged so that the person counting 
nearest to the correct total should receive the first prize ; 
the next nearest the second prize, and go on, until all the 
prizes had been awarded. 

We find, however, that no less than twenty-four com- 
petitors have sent in absolutely correct totals, We have, 
therefore, no other course to pursue but to divide the £50 
between them equally. This will give each winner 


£2 1s. 8d. 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors 


are as follows :— 

Dudley Spencer, 5, York-place, Mitcham, Surrey. 

Joseph Parry, 5, White Hart-street, Caoeltenham. 

Henry Smith, 35, Addi .gton-road, Reading, Berks, 

David Paterson, 162, Links-street, Kirkcaldy, Ssotland. 

James Derby, 5, Ernest-street, Warrington, 

G. C. Katte, 6, Spray’s-street, Woolwich, 8.E. 

Wm. Thompson, 26, Lowgate, Hull. 

Miss Lott, 41, Emma-Place, Stonchouse, Plymouth, 

Mrs. J. Gallemore, 35, Howell-road, Exeter, 

J. ee? {Counereaea? Club, Brewer-strect, Wucl- 
wich, S.E. 

Charles Ballinger, 8, Garfield-terrace, Mitcham. 

John Clayton, Town Hall, Hull, 

Mrs, C, A. Hamlyn, Buiford-terrace, Exeter, 

Mrs. A. Nicholls, 17, Clarend n-terrace, Ciarendon-street, 
Hull. 

G. W. Colton, 11, William-street, Woolwich, S.E. 

J. P. Clayton, 24, Cave-street, Hull. i 

Wm. 8. Priest, 1, Prince’s-tercace, Huxley-road, Laytcn, E. 

Richard Nicholls, 27, Alexandra-street, Hull, Yorks. 

Charles Macro, 12, High-street, Mitcham, Surrey. 

William George, care of Mrs, Hewitt, 4, Francis-strcet, 
Woolwich. 

John Nicholls, 27, Alexandra-street, Hull. , 

Arthur Frank Bick, 8, Belmore - place, Bath - road, 
Cheltenham, 

H. Lott, 41, Emma-place, Stonehouse, Plymouth, 

Miss Aunie Derby, 5, Einest-street, Warrington. 

The following are the correct tota's of “ A's” and 
“T's” in each chapter.: 


OHAP. =“ AS 7) Sse of OHA Piece AIS ee rea 
1 964 1103 38 798... 801 
2 929 1116 59 USE or ee Oe 
3 904 981 40 454 oe OO. 
4 1317 1541 41 (CE ei ee lt) 

~ 5 713 788 42 782 -... 838 
6 591 628 43 BTT. an AOL 
if 813 867 44 Cf 2+ man De 
Sica, 2070 1360 45 698° 7... 838 
Oivnescter OO: 709 46 169... = 998 

10 478 495 47 950 ... 1182 
11 482 508 48 5742 a> aD 
12 743 839 49 404... 500. 
13 1251 1355 50 902 +... 980 
14 662 815 dL 496... 538 
15 1595 1746 52 652 =... 692 
16 690 827 53 745... 804 
17 878 1070 54 818 ... 883 
18 579 726 55... 448...» 639 
19 814 946 DO" Sin at Code oe ee oD 
20 894 966 57 458... 456 
21 543 571 58 620 3. 693 
22 859 980 59 906... 983 
23 1001 1083 60 1267... 1440 
24. 737 888 61 905... 1007 
25, 530 595 62 440.0... — 612 
26 792 911 63 CUI c.f Od 
gitar 912 1046 6+ LD eat OF 1. 
28 980 1129 65 128 Seo AOE 
7S 623 737 66 56252. 6679 
30 930 11138 67 SOL D.c re ol7 
31 1271 1394 68 684... 774 
32 708 907 69 728° s+ “884 
33 512 633 70 1370 *.... 1729 
Bo 662 815 rat TIL. eae 
BH) 1030 1158 (22 736... 849 
3G 653 823 73 768... 893 
37 481 573 74 680... 877 
Total oF SMA” cos Nd areby ssc eee 56,758 
Total oF MT scar ceseee Fy ehonsare tietees . 65,084 


On receipt of applications from the winners for their 
prizes cheques will beforrarded, ==. vith 
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2nd April, 1892. 


Che Prise ‘Spare Moment 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, ; 

Miss RosETTA GRACE SPEARING, 


26, St. John’s Hill, 
Clapham Junction. 


The Forger’ s Odie, 


CHAPTER I. 


g A) T was a pretty, artistic-looking room 

) in which our heroine sat. The whole 

s  surroundings—from the _richly- 
carpeted floor to the handsomely- 
“{ designed ceiling—betokened wealth 
and refinement. Tho sweet per- 
fumes of June roses and jasmine 
that were wafted in through the 
open casement gaye an added charm 
to the chamber. 

Rising from the chair which had been drawn 
up to the window, the occupant, a lady of some 
five-and-twenty years, threw her novel which she 
had been reading aside, and gazed out far over the 
extensive park. 

“« And this is the first of June! ”’ she said, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘the anniversary of my wedding-day. 
It seems more than ten years ago since I linked my 
fate with his,” emphasising the last word. ‘‘Ah! 
Harry, I loved you then ; now, ’tis another love 
that reigns within my heart—a love that will last 
until the end of life’s journey. I'or you I had but 
a childish affection. It is Harold who claims my 
woman’s passion.” 

With a sigh, she:turned from the casement, and 
again fixed her attention on the lately-discarded 
book. Shésat thus for sometime; then a shadow 
darkened the window. __ 

‘‘Harold is late!” the lady cried. ‘‘I wonder 
where heis! Tis getting too late to read. I will 
ring forlights.” And Florence rose. ‘‘My God!” 
she ejaculated, falling back into the chair. 

As she uttered these words, the whole of her past 
career appeared, like some terrible dream, before 
her aching eyes. There, facing her, stood the being 
who had wrought such misery on her young life— 
the cause of all her shame and degradation. 

The man glided to the lady’s side, saying : 

“Is that the welcome that you are going to give 
me, Florrie?”’ His voice was soft and insinuating, 
and scarcely corresponded with the toil-hardened 
hand which he placed on the woman’s shoulder. 

“My God! Harry, why have you returned? 
To make my life more wretched than you made it 
ten years ago?” 

The man recoiled ; then, gazing earnestly into her 
downcast eyes, he cried : 

‘‘Florrie, I did not think you would have for- 
gotten me so soon. You do not know the depriva- 
tions that I haye undergone for your sake; and 
now you refuse to bid me welcome home. When 
I left you, you were a loving little girl of fifteen— 
now po seem even sorry to see me back again.” 

‘‘Sorry; yes. I'll be candid. Iam more than 
sorry. hat good have you done by returning? 
1 ey to God that you were what I thought you— 

(:} ! ” 

Something like a sob rose to his lips as he asked : 

‘‘Florrie, darling! what has changed you so? 
If [have erred in the past; God knows I have since 
made all the reparation in my power. I have 
worked hard out in the diggings for ten years. 
Through all my hardships and losses, one bright 
thought has borne me on—the hope of some day 
making a home and winning a name worthy of the 
woman I loved.” 

As he spoke, Harry Brooks opened wide his 
arms. But no loving wife rushed to meet her 
husband’s fond. embrace. No; sho eyen turned 


- away. Then a silenco followed more agonising 
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by far than words could haye been. At last she 
spoke. Throwing herself at his feet, she cried : 

‘‘Harry, you haye said that you love me—that 
you have suffered many privations for my sake; 
if that is true, you will not shrink from foregoing 
one claim to save me froma life of misery. By 
the love you bear me, I beg, I implore you to 
leave me, and never seek to see my face again.” 

‘* Flo, dearest, how strangely you talk ; what do 
you mean? AsgsthoughI could leaye you now— 
now that I have both home and name to offer. No! 
I cannot. ‘You are not in earnest. Beneath your 
icy exterior lies a heart beating with joy at my 
return.” 

‘‘T am in earnest—never more so,” she replied, 
clasping her hands in wild despair. 

Harry Brooks grasped the wretched woman’s 
wrist, saying : 

‘‘Florrie, tell me the reason of this change. I 
have every right to demand an explanation.” 

But she wassilent. How could she disclose the 
awful truth to the man who had been so braye— 
who had suffered so much for her sake? she asked 
herself again and again. 

His voice, however, reminded her that he ex- 
pected her to do go. 

‘Flo! Do you hear? I demand the truth.” 

Florence raised her lips until they were on a 
level with Harry’s ears. The next moment he 
staggered, and, pushing her from him, cried : 

**My God! How could you be so false to your 
marriage vows?” 

“T thought you dead, indeed I did,” burying 
her face in her hands. 

‘‘Dead! What made you think that—what proof 
had you of my death?” 

«Kvery proof, One moment and you shall see ;”’ 
and she walked towards a cabinet. Touching a 
spring, a secret door flew open and disclosed a 
small compartment, from which she drew forth a 
paper. Its columns were browned by age. 
‘¢ There!” the woman exclaimed; ‘‘there is the 
proof of your death and my freedom.” 

With trembling fingers the former held it, as he 
read the paragraph indicated. 

“Bah!” he cried. ‘* Bah! that is another indi- 
vidual altogether. That is B-r-o0-o-k-e-s.” 

It was the woman, now, who evinced surprise. 

‘I do not understand,” she replied. ‘‘ Harry! 
what is the meaning of all this?” 

“That it was Henry B-r-o-o0-k-e-s who died, 
and not Harry B-r-o-o-k-s as you thought.” 

‘Tt is only a misprint.” 

“No, it is not —that man occupied the next ‘ box’ 
to mine.” 

‘« What have you gained by returning P” 

‘A wife. Heaven knows that we have been 
parted long enough! But now, thank God! I can 
claim you as my own. I forgive, and am willing 
to take you back to my heart again: but you must 
leave this house at once, and give yourself up to 
your lawful husband.” 

‘‘Harry, I beg and beseech you to goaway. I 
never loyed you as I love him. Why, after all 
these years, do you seek to part us—we who were 
so happy? Have mercy, Harry, and leave us in 
peace. //e need never know the cruel truth.” 

‘“What? You would thus deceive the man whom 
you profess tolove? No! Florrie, I cannot do 
what.you ask. I alone have the right to protect 
and shelter you. Come! there’s a good girl—do 
not refuse me. I swear, I will try my utmost to 
atone for the past in making your future life happy. 
Your place is by my side—here, you are an im- 
postor.” 

An impostor! How terribly severe it sounded in 
this wretched woman’s ears! And yet, every word 
that Brooks had spoken, she knew only too well 
was the plain and honest truth. 

Though the battle was hard to fight, the terror- 
stricken creature fought it bravely. 

Stepping to her husband’s side, she laid a soft 
white hand on his broad shoulder, saying : 

‘‘Yes, Harry, you are right. IfI deceived him 
so, I should despise myself. I will leave this 
house and go wherever you may choose to take me. 
eae to do my duty asa wife. God help meif 


Brooks, folding his wife in his arms, responded : 

“But you will not fail, my darling. Tho old 
love will return, and you will forget this man.” 

Athough her heart said ‘‘ Never!” yet her lips 
remained closed in silence. 

Mrs, Brooks led her husband towards the case- 
ment and extending her arm, pointed over the park. 

‘ Do you see that gate yonder?” she asked. 
‘*T will meet you there at nine o’clock; it will be 
almost dark then.” 

Imprinting a kiss upon her hand he departed. 

Florrie watched his retreating form until it dis- 
appeared behind some trees. Then she walked 
over to a Davenport, and collecting a few writing 
materials, began to pen her last farewell. When 
that was finished, she drew a large and 
expensively: bound album towards her, from which 
she took a photo of a gentleman of some two-and- 
twenty years, Then she hurried from the room. 

Half an hour later she returned, wearing a dark 
cloak and thick yeil, which concealed her form and 
features. 

Pausing ere her flight, she exclaimed : 

** Good-bye, Harold my darling! God bless you! 
It is hard to have to say good-bye to the dear old 
home, where I have spent the happiest time of my 
life. I am leaving for ever all that on earth I hold 
most dear. No place will ever be home to me again. 
Heaven help me in my hour of need, and guide me 
to do my duty!” 

With one long, lingering look around the room, 
Florence Brooks hurried across the park. Nor did 
she pause until she reached the gate in that unused 
part of the grounds where she had arranged to 
meet her husband. 

‘Ah! here you are, dear,” that person said, 
offering his arm. ‘‘I began to fear that you would 
not come.” 

Without responding, Florrie suffered him to lead 
her away tothe cab that had been awaiting her 
arrival. 

As the vehicle hurried into the lane at the back 
of the house, another drew up in front of the large, 
handsome entrance. 

Alighting from the carriage a gentleman 
hurriedly ascended the wide, stone steps. Ten 
minutes later he entered that room which Florrie 
had but a short time before vacated. 

, ‘“‘Not here!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where can she 
fs) P ” 

Even as he spoke his eyes rested on a table where 
lay a letter, which on inspection he found to be 
addressed to himself. Hastily tearing open the 
envelope, he read as follows : 


“My Own Daritinc,—I cannot leave you 
without one word of farewell, although it would Le 
wiser for me to do go. It is needless to tell you that 
compulsion and not choice compels my flight. Do 
not seek to find me. It would be better for you to 
forget that you bave eyer known the one who is so 
unworthy of your thought. 

‘‘Circumstances have arisen which make it 
necessary forme to quit the being whom I love, 
and the house under whose roof I have passed so 
many happy hours—hours that for me will never 
return. ‘Time may heal your wounded heart, and 
give you a wife far better able to accept your love 
than I could ever be. Yes, for you are free to 
marry. IfI have wronged you I can at Jeast make 
some reparation by thus releasing youfrom the bonds 
which none but I can sever. That God will bless 
and make you happy, as you deserve to be, is the 
prayer of the miserable being who bids her last 
good-bye. 

‘Should you ever think of me when I am dead, 
let this thought console you—that you have been, 
if anything, too kind tome. For my unhappy end 
not a shadow of blame rests on you—I bear it all. 

‘¢ To-morrow I shall have ceased to exist, for life 
without you would be unendurable. Thus the 
world will be wel! rid of your sorrowing 

‘“‘ FLORRIE.” 

The letter fell from hia grasp, and pressing his 
hand to his head, the man cried : 

‘Great God ! 
I dreaming ? Florrie gone? No! It cannot be 
true. She would never have left me—she who was 


Are my eyes deceiving me, or am. 
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path you did. Let my wife welcome you asa 
friend; she would not close her doors against a 
fellow creature,” ss a ne Oe 
‘‘No! Harold, I will go;.’tis better so. Tell — 
me, before I leave you for ever, that you forgive 
me for the misery which, in the past, I unwittingly — 
brought on you through withholding the truth.” 
‘As I wish to be forgiven so I forgive you,” he — 
replied, gently. « Bet 
“Good-bye, Harold, my darling. God bless you 
and your wife and child. May you always be as 
happy as you deserye to be—that is my prayer. 
Let me kiss you, just this once, dear, one kissto 
remember asa ray of hope and brightness in the 
lonely days that are to come. God bless you, 
Harold. God bless you!” And, with one 
passionate, lingering embrace, Florence Brooks 
left the man to whom she had once been life, and — 
quitted the house where she had once reigned ag 
mistress. ; soe e 4 
That night Sir Harold confessed all to Daisy, 
from whom he met with no reproach. Nay, she 
warmly expressed her pitying sympathy for the 
woman who had undergone so many years of 
misery and disappointment, a sympathy which she 
extended to her husband. : 
‘<It seems hard, dear, that our happiness is pur- 
chased at the price of her pain,” shoe said, softly. 
~** Let us banish all sad memories of the past, my 
darling. Hark! the bells are ringing in the New 
Year. God grant that they may bring some con- 4 
solation to her who is in need of and richly de-~ 
serves it,” ay vas i 
Her prayer was answered when, six months q 
later, Florrie’s tired body was laid torest in a quiet, 
old churchyard. a : 
There were only three mourners—Sir Harold 
4 


glance reated on the handsome features of tho 
father. - % 

““My God!” tho latter gasped. : 

‘‘ Who is that, papa?” the childish yoice asked. 

It was the new-comer who replied: 

‘You do not know me, my little one? Maybs, 
you neyer will.” Then, facing the man, she said: 
‘‘T beg your pardon, I thought you were alone, Sir 
Harold. Forgive my intrusion.” And she moyed 
towards the door. 

Northcote laid a detaining hand on the woman’s 
arm, as he turned to his wife, saying : 

“* Daisy, will you leave us, dear?” 

*«Come, darling.” Clasping the tiny fingers in 
hers, Lady Northcote swept from the room. 

‘“‘ Do not forget your promise—trust me, dearest,” 
he whispered, as she passed him, a 

‘“No need to ask who they are?” the woman 
cried. ‘‘ You have soon forgotten me, but I forgive 
you, Harold. You were too young then to care 
long for one woman; your passions were soon 
quenched. Though you are another's, my love is 
still unchanged.” S 

‘‘Forgive me, Florence. I have wronged you, 
disgraced Daisy and her child, cur that I am.” 

“No; you are what you ever have been—an 
honourable English gentleman. You thought me 
dead—I meant to die—but fate, cruel fate, willed 
otherwise.” 

‘* You have been cruel. Why did you not 
return before I pledged my vows to another ? 
You would then have saved me from bringing 
shame and degradation on her whom I love as my 
life. Fate has indeed bsen unkind.” 

“I swear before Heayen, that I was ignorant of 
your marriage. I landedin England this morning, 
from which I have been absent eleven years. 
You will speak less bitterly when you have heard 
my miserable story. Let me tell you the secret 
which I have locked up in my heart for over 
twenty years. I'll not detain you long, then Tl 
go, and never seek to see your face again. At the 
age of fifteen I was clandostinely married to a man 
ten years my senior. The marriage ceremony had 
scarcely been concluded, before my newly-made 
husband was arrested on a charge of forgery. He 
was sentenced to five years. One week later I read 
of his death. Having left my parents in anger, I 
had to think out my means of support. I always 
had a fondness and talent for the stage, to which 
I turned in my hour of need. From the lowest 
ranks of the ballet, I soon won an enviable posi- 
tion among London’s favourites. I had been a 
widow for nine years. Then I met a man on whom 
I bestowed my heart’s best and truest affection. 
When he offered his name and heart, neither were 
refused. Twelye months of uninterrupted happi- 
ness went by. My second marriage well repaid me 
for the miserable experience of the first, and re- 
stored my faith in mankind, But this happiness 
was not to last. It was a summer eye—the first of 
June. I had been reading. I rose to ring for 
lights—a face confronted mine. ‘Great God! 
"Twas his—my husband’s! Yes! Harold, I learned 
afterwards that the annqguncement was, after all, 
only a peculiar coincidence; itrelated to the death 
of ‘another individual—a man who occupied 
the next cell to that of my husband. ‘The 
mistake arose from the similarity of Christian and 
surnames. His name was Henry B-r-o-0-k-e-s— 
my husband’s was Harry B-r-o-o-k-s. Harry, by 
some means, escaped, and, after years of toil at the 
diggings, amassed a large fortune, and returned to 
find and repay mefor my long suffering. I had to 
choose between love and degradation, indifference 
and duty. I chose the latter—and we sailed for his 
Australian home. To end my misery, I threw 
myself overboard into the fathomless sea, as I 
thought, unobserved; but a brave sailor saved me 
at the expense of his own life. So time went by. 
I was as happy as I could bo, parted from the man 
whom I loved. Two months ago Harry died; 
thus was I enabled to return to you—but my 
freedom came too late. That is all, Harold. I will 
0 now.” d ; 


so true, so gentle, so loving. There is a mystery 
here, which—with Heaven’s help—I’ll solve. My 
darling! What shall I do without you? But, 
there! TI shall goon find and bring her back to the 
man who loves her as his life.” : 

But this was more easily said than accomplished, 
and so Harold discovered, as the days lengthened 
into weeks, and weeks into months, and even years, 
without bringing any traces of Florence Brooks or 
her whereabouts. ‘ ; 

It seemed as though she had entirely slipped 
away from the world. 

_ Evidently sho had carried ont her mad threat. 
That, at least, was what Harold conciuded. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Harold! ” Lady Northcote exclaimed, raising 
her pretty face to her husband’s. ‘Harold! 
Since our marriage, I have often wondered whether 
you ever cared for any woman but me?” 

The master of Northcote Hall started, so sud- 
denly that the boy who nestled in his father's 
embrace would haye fallen, but for his mother’s 
protecting arms. : 

In silence he walked towards the window. As 
he gazed across the snow-covered landscapes, all the 
misery of the past was enacted over again. These 
impulsive words had brought that fear—which had 
existed for five years—back to his heart. 

Again and again Sir Harold accused himcelf of 
haying acted dishonestly, and, perhaps, of having 
brought shame on the two who were dearer than 
life itself, ; 

Lady Noitheote followed, and, laying her hand 
gently on his broad shoulder, said: 

“HWorgive me, dear, if 1 haye awakened sad 
memories ; indeed, I did not mean to do so. Say 
that I am forgiven?” : 

Leading her to her seat, Sir Harold exclaimed’ 

‘What have I to forgive, my darling? Only 
this: that your words unconsciously recalled an 
incident in my life—one which I would have for- 
gotten.” And drawing-the little heir of Northcote 
Hall to his side, he gazed at the bright face u, 
lifted to his, continuing: ‘‘ Daisy, 131 bo fra:-. 
with you; no one has a greater right to know the 
truth than you—my wife. At twenty-two I leved 
a woman—in age three years my senior—but, 2 » ' 
Daisy, not as I loye you! That was only the 
passion of a youth. I did not know what true 
happiness meant until 1 met you—my wife—the 
mother of my darling boy! Do you doubt me, 
dearest ?”’ 

“Doubt you, Harold— you who have made my 
lifesohappy! No! Rather wouldI think my own 
heart false!” 5 

After a pause, Sir Harold went on: 

«Promise me, dearest, that, whatever happens, 
you will always think that what I did was for the 
best, and never doubt my love, even though eyi- 
dence be very black against me!” 

‘‘T promise, Harold!” 

Presently alittle hand stole softly into his. At 
the touch of the baby fingers Northcote started, 
but not mors than at the child’s strange words: 

** Why do you look so sad, papa?” 

“Hush! darling.’ And Daisy drew the fair 
head towards her; then, placing her arm on North- 
cote’s shoulder, she turned to him, saying: 

‘Do not let memories of the past sadden you. 
"Tis Christmas—the time for returning thanks to 
God for all His great and loving mercies. Let us 
be happy, as we have hitherto been.” 

*‘Then you do not regret haying married me, 
dear?” - 

“Regret! No! Nor would I have done go had 
you been a penniless outcast !” 

*‘ Heaven bless you, my truo and noble wife!” 

At that moment a seryant entered, announcing: 

‘* A person to see you, sir.” 

‘Tam engaged, Smith—toell the person so.” 

It was useless, for she had followed. : 

In accordance with his master’s bidding, the 


Northcote and his wife and child, to the latter of 
_ whom the dead woman had bequeathed the whole 
of her wealth. : peta: : 

In solemn silence they left the sunlit and flower- 
covered resting-place of ‘‘The Forger’s Wife.” 
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If some men knew as much as they talked, there 
would not be any sale for the encyclopzedias. — 


Samet Ne 


Suitor : ‘‘I have come, sir, to ask you to give 
me your daughter's hand.” é z ; 

Paterfamilias: ‘‘ Why, sir, when I last saw it, it 
was in your possession.” : i ae 


——:0:—— 


‘‘ Did you ever notice how sometimes the earth 
seems to smile at the sun?” said the poetic young 
woman. es 

“Oh! yes,” he answered; ‘‘the sun’s an old 
flame of hers, you know.” ‘ 


ig —10:-— 


, Hirst Little Boy: ‘““My ma gota newdress yester- 
day, aud she threw her arms around pa’s neck. — 
What does your ma do when she gets a new 
dress P”” eee 
Second Little Boy : ‘‘ She says she'll forgive him, 
but he musn’t stay out late again.” aes 


4 * 
&-<¢ 


—0:—— 


First Gaiety Chappio: ‘‘ Where is that little 
actress now that you used to be so fond of?” 
Second ditto: ‘‘Oh, we’re no longer friends.” 
““ Why, you used to say she was the dearest girl 
in the world.” ; , wee, Pa: 
‘So she was, and I say it yet. She was so dear 
that she cost me nearly all I had.” B 


——:0:—— “hast 


Mr. De Brute: “My wife has a dog which 
knows one hundred different tricks. Wouldn’t you 
like to have him?” ie see 

Showman: ‘Indeed I would. Is he fors 


“c ”? 


“Won't she sell him at any pri 


servant withdrew. “Stay,” Northcote cried, clasping her hand in 86 NG SE erik reac als 
The woman gazed wildly towards the young | his. ‘Stay! let me tell you how I pity you,)| ‘Then why do you speak to: 
_heir’s sunny eyes and sweet baby face, then her “I wasi 4 eS Pt 


Florence, How I admire you for choosing the t ay 


ME TSO ee gee PS MR i WE Ces 
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_ MR. MURPHY AND THE MINISTER. — 
In a certain church in Ireland a young priest 
was detailed to preach. The occasion was his first 


- appearance, and he took for his text: ‘‘Tho eeding 


of the Multitude.” Being a trifle nervous he mixed 
the words up a bit, and said: ‘‘ And they fed ten 

people with 10,000 loayes of bread and 10,000 
fishes.” 5 : 

An old Irishman thereupon called out: ‘‘ That's 
no miracle; begorra, I could do that myself,” 
which the priest overheard. 

The next Sunday the priest announced the same 
text, buthe had it right this time, and said: ‘‘ And 
they fed 5.000 people on fiye loaves of bread and 
two fishes.” 

Hoe waited a second or two and then leaned well 
over the pulpit and remarked: ‘‘ And could you do 
that, Mr. Murphy?” — : 

- “And sure, your reverence, I could,” replied 
Murphy. : é 

* And how could you do it, Mr. Murphy ?” said 
the priest. _ er 

‘Sure, your reverence, I could do it with what 
was left over from last Sunday.” 


HUSH! HUSH!! HUSH!!! 


THE BROKER’S MAN. 
Seis 


HERE COMES 
: “Tis not all honey to be a broker’s men, I can 
tell you,” remarked one of these individuals the 
- other day to a representative of SPARE Moments, 


_ who had questioned him as to some of the tricks of 


the “profession.” ‘‘It is all very well,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘for you newspaper chaps to sit down by 
your fireside and write about different subjects for 
your readers’ benefit; but just you take a turn. at 
brokering, and see if the job 1s as pleasant as some 
of you folks think itis. I reckon you’d soon alter 


- your mind.” 


The Spare MomeEn’s man thanked his companion 
for the hint, but thought he’d rather retain his 
present position. Fansying, however, that some 
information from a real liye broker’s man would 
be interesting to readers generally, and especially 
to those amongst them (if there are any at all) who 
may be expecting a visit from a bailifi’s represen- 
tative, he got into conversation, and elicited the 
following facts. 

Tn certain localities, where ‘‘ men in possession ” 
are of frequent occurrence, their faces become 
perfectly well known to the inhabitants, so it is 
not surprising to learn that they find it an ex- 
tremely difficult task to perform their mission. On 
the other hand, 


oa WHEN THEIR VISITATION iS NOT ALTOGETHER 


5 EXPECTED, 


their object is often attained without any difficulty 


results, it is true, in its being opened, only, 


whatever. A couple of seedy-looking individuals 
may be observed hanging about a street, and pro- 
eently one knocks at a certain door, which is 
opened without suspicion. Ho concocts some 
plausible excuse to gain admission, and having 
done go ‘‘gives the office” to his co-worker, and 
the thing is done. No fuss, bother, or publicity 


" about the matter; the whole business is, in fact, 


conducted so quietly that none of the neighbours 
probably are aware of the little drama which has 
been enacted in their midst. 

The case, however, assumes a very different 
aspect when the immates of a house against which 
operations areto bedirected are fully alive as to what 
is likely to occur. E 

In their case, the customary knock at the door 
how- 


 eyer, to the extent of'a-fow inches, the chain being: 
kept up all the time; and a glance having served 
to reveal the nature of the visit, itis hurriedly 


fi 


baffled, but by no means defeated. 
e there is anarea tothe house, every knock | — 
and having sought out and found the carrier who 
had removed the furniture already alluded to, 


closed again, andthe bailiff is for the time being 
In cases 


om downstairs, so that the broker’s 
be wary in order to gain an entry. — 


ee 


_ The subsequent tactics he employs vary accord- 
ing to the particular parties he has to deal with. 
If they are, in his opinion, more or less inex- 
perienced 14a 


HIS FAVOURITE DEVIGE IS TO POST A REGISTERED 
LETTER 


—contents of no value—and haying ascertained 
beforehand exactly at what hour delivery will take 
place, he stations himself as near as possible to the 
doorway and awaits events. 

Presently the postman comes in sight, and in 
due course gives the usual double knock, with 
an extra one to denote that he has something 
to deliver personally. People ‘‘in difficulties” do 
not, as a rule, receiye many registered packagos, 
and in all probability the person who opens the 
door is not provided with a pencil to sign the 
receipt —a contingency which the bailiff has duly 
calculated upon. While he or she is gone to 
remedy tho omission, the entrance is temporarily 
left unguarded, and the unwelcome visitor obtains 
admission before the return. 

li the registered letter trick fails, 


THE REPLY-PAID TELEGRAM DODGE 


is often resorted to; and in the majority of 
instances if seryes its purpose extremely well, 
being more apt to disarm suspicion. yen in 
these days of universal telegraphic communication, 
the receipt of a ‘‘reply-paid’’ message invariably 
gives rise to a certain amount of curiosity and ex- 
citement, and in the anxiety to know the contents 
of the buff-coloured envelope curiosity frequently 
gets the better of discretion, the result being that 
the bailiff slips in quietly during the short interval 
between delivery of the ‘‘wire” and the hoax being 
discovered. 

In addition to the two devices named, the ser- 
vices of some itinerant merchant, such an an old 
clo’ man, a rag and bone dealer, or old bottle 
buyer, ara sometimes relied upon. Other bailiffs 
despatch bogus messengers with a ‘‘made up” 
parcel for delivery, estensibly from some local 
tradesman, the said messengers being, of course, in 
their own employ, and carefully instructed as to 
how to act when the door is cautiously opened. 

After all, howeyer, the devices named are of 
little or no account where really astute people have 
to be dealt with, admirably as they may answer in 
the case of the unwary; and when everything else 
has failed 


THE BAILIFF HAS STILL ONE TRUMP CARD TO PLAY, 


which consists in cutting off the supplies, and thus 
starving the garrison into capitulation. The 
various tradesmen are visited in turn, and as none 
of them probably are, under thé circumstances, 
disposed to be over-obliging in the way of deliyer- 
ing supplies unless paid for, their hearty co-opera- 
tionis often of valuable assistance. Notwithstanding 
eyery precaution, however, instances haya been 
known in which a couple of bailiffs (they invariably 
work in couples) have been debarred from obtaining 
possession for seyeral weeks together, and finally 
haye had to give the job up in despair. 

“Once bit, twice shy,” is especially applicable 
to the bailiff’s visitation, and it is, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult to levy a distraint a second time 
on the same people. When, as cecasionally hap- 
pens, several creditors are clamorous for the money 
at one and the same time, if one is fortunate 
enough to be able to obtain possession and levy a 
distraint, the others are naturally anxious to 
emulate his example. As an instancoof how such 
a difficult fask may be accomplished, the following 
incident was cited by our informant. 

Tho tenant of a house in the north of London 
being in arrears with his rent, the landlord 
promptly distrained on the furniture, and had it 
removed. Another creditor, on attempting to put 
&@ man in possession, foynd (as might have been 
expected) that it was of no use; but the bailiff, a 
genius in his way, 


an WAS QUITE EQUAL 10 THE OCCASION, 
he 


induced him, for a consideration, to load up his 


yan again, and haying done so, to draw up in front — 


of the residence in question and knock at the door. 
On its being opened, he stated to the servant that 
a friend of the family’s had ‘‘arranged”’ about 
the rent, and he had come to re-deliver the furni- 
ture. The door was immediately opened to its full 
extent, when, bz2iliff on behalf of creditor number 
two. duly took possession. 

When an entrance has been once obtained, the 
bailiff's troubles would, one would think, be at 
an end, but such is decidedly not the casein very 
many instances, as certain exasperated individuals 
are at times inclined to tako the law into their own 
hands, totally regardless of the consequences, and 
eject the unfortunate officer, not always in the 
gentlest manner. Occasions have been known 
in which bailiffs, in the execution of their duty, 
haye been yery seriously maltreated indeed, but 
the magistrates always visit the offenders with 
severe punishment. 

It is a curious fact, we were informed, thatin the 
majority of cases the occupiers of the houses dis- 
strained upon are considered to be well-tc-do people, 


and the houses in nearly every case are let ata a 


higher rental than £40. The explanation of this 
state of affairsis probably to be found in the fact 
that, in the endeavour on the part of the occupier 
to keep up an establishment equal to those of his 
neighbours, he gradually gets into debt, until, 
eventually, he is forced to admit that he cannot 
pay his way. Perhaps one tradesman, haying 
failed to obtain a settlement of his account, 
summons the debtor to the local County Court. 
This is the beginning of the end, for the fact soon 
gets abroad, and in a very short space of time the 
broker’s man is in possession. 
this is, ‘‘ Never live beyond your means.” 


ae tay Seven 


‘‘T feel constrained to tell you, Fred, that I 
have been engaged before this,” she whispered. 

‘Don’t mention it,” he said, gently; ‘I, too, 
have been jilted.” 

—:0:—— 

Wills: ‘‘ How is your new house getting on?” 

Bills: ‘‘ First-rate. We've got the roof and the 
mortgage on. J think we shall have the kitchen 
range and the bailiffs in before the year is out.” 


— :0:—— 


Young Gentleman: ‘‘Do you happen to know 
of a young lady to suit me, one who is beautiful, 
young, rich, and well educated ?”’ 

-Matrimonial Agent: ‘‘ Excuse mo, my dear sir, 


but out of those qv» ities I generally contriye 


to make four matches,’ < 


— :0:—. 


Amateur: ‘“‘Do you warrant this bicycle to be 
gentle?” 

Tradesman: ‘‘ I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“TI want to know about its habits. ‘Tho last 
bicycle I had not only threw me, but whirled 
about as I struck the ground and jumped all oyer 
me.” i 
10: 


Hayseed (outeida Finsbury Park Tramway Ter- 
minus) : *‘ Does this car go to the City ?” 

Conductor: *‘ Yes, yes. Hurry up. I’ve lost 
two minutes now waiting for you. Jump in.” 

Hayseed: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t want to go myself. My 
Marthy’s a-going to taown next week, an’ I want 
ter be sure she gets on the right car.” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. - 
One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origins] or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 


only. Correst name and address of the sender must accompany i 


the competition, for publication if successful. 
Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must r -ach 
the offices of SPAR MOMENTS, 12 and 18, Fetter-lane, Lon ion 


H.0., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes macked— 23 


“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the fol.ow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories. may be sent in by 
one competitor. 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 


. We cannot under any circumstances be responsible for MSS., 
’ a, 


but if a large stamped addressed envelope is sent with the MS,, 
we will do our best tu return same if rejected, : 


gt 


f 4 es a CNaat elo gt 
Rane Stee MEE: hes Rea Sat the 
a tant 4 i RS SE ad Ne Aa SS i SS 
gS ce ae as ks Slee Cpe Baca a i a Roh tae aa 


The moral to all — 


Business, letters must be addressed to the : 


Ao ts 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


. Z Mie 
Qnd April, 1892. 


The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII.—(ConTINUED.) 


ELL,” exclaimed Ned, as his com- 
panion rejoined him, ‘“ what says 
your nurse?”’ 

“That I may rely upon her. 
Day and night we must be upon 
the watch, ready to quit the vessel 
the instant we perceive the signal 
from the beach! We shall then 
know that your daughter is upon its strand!” — ¢ 

“ All right,” said the convict; “I hope it will 
not be long before she keeps her promise. I am tired of 
skulking in the cabin, and feel that I shall like it 
worse than ever,” es 

This was in allusion to the fate of poor Willie, 
whose body, he @oubted not, ere this was consigned to 
the deep. 

The confederates continued their walk through the 
drifting rain, till they reached the boat. To their 
annoyance, as well as surprise, one of the oars was 

one, 

3 When Pat Nowlan heard of it the following morn- 
ing, the honest fellow rejoiced, for he guessed that it 
was intended as a signal from his messmate that he 
had reached the shore in safety. 

On her way back to the cottage of her grand- 
daughter, Madge Neil had to pass the kirkyard, in 
one corner of which stood an ancient mausoleum, the 
burying-place from time immemorial of the Sinclairs 
—a low, square Saxon building of unhewn granite— 
its only attempt at ornament the quaintly-carved 
arch, surmounted by a shield, and the well-known 
eagle crest of the lairds of Colmsil. The church, com- 
paratively of modern date, in the. Florid Gothic style, 
rose, like an over-dressed parvenw, at a short distance. 

As the nurse reached the spot the moon suddenly 
broke through the dark, thick veil of clouds which 
obscured the face of night, and shed a momentary light 
over the scene, 

The nurse could not resist pausing to gaze upon it, 

“ Qould the dead,” she muttered, ‘‘ wha sleep there 
in their shrouds, ken o’ this night’s work, they'd smile 
upon me, and thank me for watching o’er the honour 
o’ their race. Only to think,’ she added, “that an 
auld mon’s passions should hae brought sic a shame 
puon it! There’s some excuse for the het bluid o’ 
youth, but nane, nane, for the folly o’ age.” 

Her path lay directly through the kirkyard. As 
she resumed her walk she distinctly heard a whistle. 
It appeared to come from the mausoleum, The aged 
woman paused—her courage began to forsake her. 
She remembered to have seen preserved, as a curiosity, 
in the library at Colmsill, the silver call with which, 
before bells same into use in Scotland, the lairds of 
the house of Sinclair had been in the habit of sum- 
moning their servants. 

“Heaven watch ower me,” she said ; 
frae the dead,” 

The signal was repeated. 

“Tl answer it,” she said, with a desperate effort, 
“oin the sight should blind me!” 

She tottered, rather than walked, towards the edifice. 
When within a few feet of the strong iron door which 
guarded the entrance, a dark figure emerged from the 
deep shade, and a strong grasp was placed upon her 
shoulder. She shrieked with terror. 

“Wha seek ye here at sic an hour, ye auld Jezebel ?’ 
demanded a rough voice, which Madge, to her great 
relief, instantly recognised as that of one of her 
neighbours, who was well known to be engaged in 
smuggling ; “is it to spy upon honest folk, wha wrang 
nae ane but the Government and the gauger? ” 

“Nae, nae, as I am a living soul!” answered the 
nurse; ‘‘do ye no ken me? I'm Peg Murdochson’s 
grandmither |” 

*Humph!” muttered the fellow, apparently but 
half-satisfied with the explanation ; “and what seek 
ye here?” 

“That's my affair!” said the old woman, firmly, 
for her fears were entirely dissipated ; “ye ken me, 
Geordie, and nae ane of my name ever turned informer 
yet!” 

“She is right!” observed one of the smuggler’s 
compznions, who still remained in the deep shade of 
the mausoleum ; “let her gang her gate, There’s nae 
fear o’ Madge Neil!” 

The hand was removed from her shoulder, and the 
foster-mother of Harry Sinclair resumed her way to 
the cottage of her grand-daughter, — 


“it cam’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIV, 


IN THE TOILS. 


ALTHOUGH the gratitude and veneration which Lady 
Sinclair entertained towards her husband had increased 
rather than diminished since her marriage, she was 
far from happy. In her first indignation at the heart- 
less conduct of her former lover, she had taken a step 
which sober reason disapproved. She felt that cold 
indifference and contempt would haye been more 
dignified—more worthy of herself—than revenge. 

Unequal marriages are seldom happy—we mean un- 
equal in point of age. The flowers of spring are sure 
to wither on the breast of winter. The gentle dews, 
the sunny warmth, which should keep them fresh and 
fair are wanting : they lose their perfume, even when 
they retain their beauty. 

The reaction which follows excitementand desperate 
resolution was complete. The young wife felt restless 
and unhappy in her splendid home; willingly would 
she have resigned it for the humblest cottage on the 
domain of Sir Cuthbert, could the heart’s content—the 
sweet peace of mind which blessed her girlhood's days 
—have been its inmates with her. 

Margaret’s chief pleasure was in rambling on the 
beach. There was something soothing in the soft 
murmurs of the waters as they broke upon the pebbly 
shore. Ifthe invigorating breeze failed to bring back 
the colour to her cheek, at least it cooled its burning 
—she could breathe freely there. 

Accompanied only by Bell or Mary, the mistress of 
Colmsil would frequently quit the broad domain of 
her husband and wander to the shore, returning in 
time only to make a hasty tuilette for dinner. Some- 
times the baronet or Charles and Frank would join 
them, 

The latter was even more unhappy than the object 
of his mad passion, His manners appeared artificial 
and strange, from the watchful control he found it 
necessary to exercise over his feelings—feelings whose 
existence, fortunately, Mary and his sister alone sus- 
pected. 

It was evident that these walks were daily getting 
more fatiguing to the former, who soon expected to be- 
come a mother ; and Bell Hazleton alone accompanied 
Lady Sinclair in her long rambles. 

The morning after the interview between Harry 
and Madge Neil, Margaret and her companion had 
started as usual for the beach, and directed their way 
by the picturesque windings of the shore, past the 
Kirk Rock, towards the cairn. Heaps of seaweed had 
been collected by the wives and children of the fisher- 
men, to dry in the sun, and then to be burnt for kelp, 
One of these piles was gathered on the summit of the 
rock, Which rose like a solitary sentinel from the 
strand, and an aged woman, with her plaid drawn care- 
fully over her head, so as to entirely conceal her 
features, was crouching beside it. It was the nurse, 
Madge Neil. 

“She comes! "muttered the crone; ‘but not alone. 
No matter—her companion must share her fate. 
Thank Heaven,” she added, ‘‘it is no the kind young 
girl whose step is heavy with the burthen women bear, 
and feel their pains rewarded by the birth of it, Iam 
glad o’ that—muckle glad. I’dnohae the sin of her 
misery upon my soul. I hae ower much to answer for 
already !” 

Convinced that the day had at last arrived which 

was to crown the enterprise of her foster-son, the 
speaker carefully arranged her pile of seaweed, to 
which fragments of wood, gathered on the shore, a 
bundle of flax, and other light, inflammable sub- 
stances, had been added. 
' The day was beautifully clear—the watchers on 
board the Shar’, which was anchored about half a 
mile from the shore, could not fail to perceive the 
long-expected signal. > 

“Sae,” she muttered, with a smile of satisfaction, 
as the pedestrians disappeared behind one of the 
cliffs, ‘they hae fallen in the net at last, and the 
honour o’ the house I sae lang hae served will no be 
stained. The vulture’s egg’ll no be hatched in the 
eagle’s nest, there’s ane comfort, and old as I am, I 
shall live to see my bonnie bairn inherit the lands 
o’ his demented uncle.” 

So saying, she drew a tinder box from one of her 
capacious pockets, and stcuck a lirht. In a few 
minutes a thin column of smoke rose from the pile 
before her, ; 

“T¢ burns bonnily. He canna fail to sec it.” 

With eager eyes Madge Neil turned towards the 
vessel, from which she had the satisfaction of seeing 
a boat lowered. At first it appeared like a dark speck 
upon the waters, as it shot past the rock on which the 
nurse was standing, She waved her long, bony arm, 


and pointed in the direction the unconscious victims E 


had taken. ~ 


Lady Sinclair and her companion had proceeded ki 


for some time in silence, Active as Bell Hazleton 


was, she could scarcely keep pace with the quick — 


step of Margaret, who walked like a person anxious, 
if possible, to escape from painful thoughts and 
feelings, 

They had passed the Kirk Rock about a mile, when 
the attention of Bell was attracted to the figure of a~ 
boy not more than sixteen years of age, who was 


sleeping in one of the hollows which the waves had — 


worn in the shelving banks. There was a stream of 
blood upon his forehead, and his features were so 
pale and wan that at first the kind-hearted girl 
imagined he was dead. The sudden exclamation of 
terror and pity which escaped her arrested the steps 
of her companion. 

“You are tired,” observed Margaret. ‘ I am heed- 
less—vyery heedless. Iconld not have thought sorrow 
would have made me go selfish.” 

Bell pointed to the sleeper. 

Impelled by the natural benevolence of her heart, 
which was only chilled—not frozen—Lady Sinclair 
approached the boy, and kneeling by his side, began 
to chafe his temples. In a few moments he opened 
his eyes and began to stare confusedly around him. 

“Where am I?” he murmured. : 

“With those who would willingly assist you!” was 
the reply. ; 

Willie—for it was no other than the sailor-lad, who, 
after reaching the shore, had taken the direction which 
led him from the village, and overcome with fatigue 
and the pain of a wound he had received in his temple, 
by a fall from the rock, had crept into the little 
sheltered nook, and fallen asleep—gradually re- 
collected himself. Starting to his feet, he humbly 
thanked the ladies for their kindness to him, and 
declared that he was recovered sufficiently to pursue 
his journey. 

“Journey !”’ repeated Lady Sinclair ; ‘“‘ you appear 
to weak and worn to travel. Is it far you have to 

0 ? ” 

“Close to Carlisle,” replied Willie, evasively—for, 
although he could not doubt the intentions of those 
who had evinced such interest in his fate, his late 
danger made him cautious. He’did not wish to leave 
any trace by which his enemy could follow him, 
should he hear that he had escaped the horrible fate 
he had designed for him. Had he but named 
Bordercleugh, in all probability an explanation must 
have followed, and the designs of Ned Cantor and 
his confederate been disappointed. 

“To Carlisle’ ! observed Bell ; “ that is a very long 
way.” : . 

“T can find it,” said the lad. 

“But not on foot,’ said Lady Sinclair, “in your 
worn state. Tell me,” she added, “how came you 
here?” 

“T escaped last night from my ship.” 

“ Did they ill-use you?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why not apply to a magistrate? ” 

“And where should find one that would listen to 
me?” demanded Willie. “I am only a poor boy, 
without a friend in the world except my old mother, 
who counts the weary hours till my return. The 
captain is rich. No, lady, no,” he added, with a 
shudder ; “I can only fly—it would be madness to 
contend with him.” 

Margaret and Bell both opened their purses, with 
the intention of assisting the speaker, who inherited 
more than a common share of that pride so frequently 
found in the lower orders in the North. 

‘* Thank you,” he said, “ but lam no beggar. “ Ihave 
enough to keep me till I reach home. If you would 
really do me a kindness, ladies, point out to me 
the way to the nearest village, where I can obtain 
some refreshment, and then start upon my journey 
home.” 

The feeling of independence with which their 
benevolence was declined proved that the speaker was 
sincere. Margaret and her companion pointed out to 
him the nearest path by which he could reach the 
village; and, once more thanking them for their 
kindness, the worn sailor-boy, touching his cap, dis- 
appeared over the rocks. . : 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Bell; “there spoke 
the spirit of an independent mind, which prefers 
trusting to its own exertions rather than the aid of 
others.” , 

“The mind may trust to its energies when the 
heart is unscathed,” replied Lady Sinclair, seating 
herself upon a projecting rock. 

Her companion regarded her 


Me 


anxiously. For the _ : 
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LL 


first time the suspicion that the passion of her 
brother was returned flashed upon her. A few 
moments’ reflection, however, convinced her that she 
was wrong, 

“You, surely, of all the world, have least reason to 
complain,” said Bell; “besides,” she added, “as the 
past is without remedy, so should it be without 
regret,” 

“You are right!” answered Margaret, bitterly ; 
“quite right: regret is the most useless feeling of 
humanity, and ought to “be the last. Besides, what 
have I to regret? A blighted youth—the dispersion 
of those pleasing dreams which, sooner or later, we all 
awake from—the sacrifice of womanly delicacy and 
self-respect, in weakly permitting myself to be driven 
to give my hand without my heart ; nothing more— 
nothing more.” 

The tone of mingled irony and self-reproach in 
which these few words were uttered laid bare the 
ulcer which was corroding the heart of the unhappy 
speaker. The care with which Mary avoided speak- 
ing on the subject of her marriage, the doubts and 
fears of the simple but rightly-judging Mabel, had 
shown her the fatal error she had committed in giving 
her hand to Sir Cuthbert. 

For several days a vague presentiment of ill had 
oppressed her, Like the distant storm, she could feel 
it gathering round her, yet foresaw not from which 
point it would burst on her devoted head. How 
often, in the course of human life, will these fore- 
bodings fall upon the mind, as if mercifully sent by 
Providence to strengthen and prepare it against the 
approach of misfortune. 

At a short distance from the spot where Lady 
Sinclair and Bell were seated, two sturdy, bare-legged 
little urchins—one nine, the other about eleven years 
of age—were busily occupied in gathering up the sea- 
weed which the receding tide had left upon the beach, 
They were brother and sister—Davie and Peggy Mur- 
dochson—the only children of Madge Neil’s grand- 
daughter, at whose cottage, since her dismissal from 
Colmsil, the nurse had resided. 

“Those infants,” observed Margaret, “remind me 
of my own happy days of innocence and childhood. 
Iremember the time when my spirits were as joyous, 
my heart as light as theirs. Little do they deem how 
the ‘great leddie’—as they doubtless term me—envies 
them.” 

“These gloomy feelings,’ replied her companion, 
“are like one of those dark clouds which I have fre- 
quently seen obscure the summer sky. Believe me, it 
will pass away, and all will be serene again.” 

Lady Sinclair smiled sadly, and remained silent. 

During the above conversation, the boat which, on 
the signal from the Kirk Rock, had put off from the 
Shark, had gradually been advancing towards, the 
beach. In addition to Ned Cantor and his worthless 
confederates, it contained Pat Nowlan and three sailors 
who rowed it. 

“ There she is !”” observed the former, as he pointed 
to his victim ; “your old nurse has not deceived you. 
A thousand plagues,” he added, as he distinguished 
the form of Bell seated by her side ; “she is not 
alone,” 

“Mrs. Brianconrt, doubtless,” said Iarry, directing 
his glass towards the spot; “ this is unfortunate.” 

“Well! Is it her?’ demanded the convict, im- 
patiently, after a pause. 

“Thank Heaven it is not!” exclaimed his com- 
panion, handing him the glass ; “I would not for the 
world that anything should have occurred to Mary— 
her husband was my friend.” 

Ned shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Friend!” he repeated; “what a boy you are! 
aoe only friend is himself. Do you fear him?” 

‘No.’ 

“Love him, then?” muttered the convict. 

“T neither love nor fear him,” replied Harry, some- 
what proudly; “and yet he has qualities which 
might call forth both. His soul is pure and clear as 
. the calm waters of the Firth upon whose breast we 

ride ; but, like those waters, dangerous when pas-ion’s 
tempest has lashed him into fury. Speak of him no 
more,” he added, “we shall not understand each 
other.” : 

“ Like enough,” observed Ned, with a philosophical 
shrug ; ‘‘we are about toland. Let us decide what is 
to be done with Meg’s companion. We must either 
silence her or take her with us,” 

“No bloodshed !” said the young man. 

“ As you please,” answerd the ruffian; “one pas- 
songer more or less will not incommode us. .But here 
we are.” 

After directing the sailors, upon whose fidelity they 
could rely, to remain in readiness, the speakers sprang 
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on shore, and hastily directed their steps towards the 
spot where Lady Sinclair and Bell Hazleton, uncon- 
scious of the approach of danger, were still sitting. 


CHAPTER LXXXYV. 
THE ABDUCTION OF LADY SINCLAIR AND BELL 
HAZLETON, 

“ Mr, Cantor !” 

“ Father! ” 

Such were the exclamations which broke simul- 
taneously from the lips of Bell and Margaret, as the 
convict and his companion confronted them. The 
latter was so completely disguised, that even the eyes 
of the being he had once so devotedly loved failed 
to recognise him. 

“ Ay, Meg,” said her parent, with a fiend-like grin ; 
“didn’t expect to see me. An agreeable surprise— 
isn’t it?” 

“Father,” said Lady Sinclair, drawing herself up 
with quiet dignity, “I cannot dissemble. I neither 
expected nor wished it,” 

‘Indeed !” 

“You have broken every tie between us—lost every 
claim upon my obedienee as your child, by your 
cruelty to my dear, suffering mother.” 

“Curse her!” interrupted Ned. 

“Curse her!” repeated Margaret; “shame, man— 
shame. Such curses fall with redoubled force on him 
who utters them. Have you not,’ she added, 
“blighted her whole existence ; one by one destroyed 
every feeling of confidence and love? And now you 
curse the victim, because she has broken the galling 
fetters, and at last escaped you?” 

The truth which the reproach of the speaker con- 
veyed made it doubly galling. Even the seared heart 
of the convict felt its justice: but instead of causing 
any relenting or compuncti_us whisrers of conscience, 
itonly served to confirm him in his cruel purpose, 

“You must come with me,” he said. 

“With you,” replied Lady Sinclair, in a tone of un- 
feigned surprise ; ‘‘never! I ama wife, and you have 
lost the power, as well as the right, to command me.” 

“ As for the right,” observed Ned, “that may be all 
very well. I am not going to argue it with you. 
But the power remains to be tried. You look to your 
lady-aunt,” he added, addressing his confederate, with 
a sneer upon the word “lady”; “Tl take care of her 
companion.” 

This arrangement was prompted most probably by a 
lingering sense of shame, which made the speaker 
hesitate at offering violence to his own child. 

The two helpless females now became seriously 
alarmed—and yet they had but a vague apprehension 
of their danger. Desperate as Margaret knew her 
father to be; when excited by his evil passions, itnever 
entered her imagination that he would attempt to 
separate her from her husband. 

As Harry Sinclair, half-ashamed of the unworthy 
part he was acting, advanced to lay hands upon her, 
his victim recognised him, and her look of contempt 
for an instant arrested his purpose. 

‘This outrage,” she said, addressing her parent, “has 
removed one reproach from my heart. It justifies the 
repuguance which, from the first I beheld you, I ex- 
perienced towards you—leagued with that thing, 
whom I both loathe and scorn.” 

“ Why did you fly from me? ” demanded Ned. 

“T will tell you!” replied Margaret, turning very 
pale ; “ because the home of a felon afforded no pro- 
tection to his child—because he—the man to whom 
you have sold yourself—followed me even there, to 
work my shame. The convict’s daughter was too de- 
graded to become his wife—therefore he sought her 
as his mistress,” 

Ned Cantor turned fearfully pale at the accusing 
words—which explained to him, even if they did not 
justify, the conduct of his child; and so strong was 
the revulsion it occasioned, that, had he known it 
sooner, possibly it might have changed his intentions 
towards her ; but he had advanced too far to recede. 
After a momentary struggle with his better feelings, 
he seized’ upon the terrified Bell, and, despite her 
shrieks and struggles, bore her off towards the boat, 
calling upon his companion to follow his example 
with his child. - 

“Harry !” exclaimed Lady Sinclair, “do not touch 
me, unless you wish to add murder to your crimes. 
You once had a heart, I believe, a generous and good 
one, You have blighted mine,” she added, bursting 
into tears, “turned the sunshine of my youth into 
darkness so sad and drear that no ray of hope can 
ever penetrate it. Desist from your purpose, I im- 
plore, I conjure you, by the memory of the past, and 
I forgive you, Harry, your hroken vows, your heartless 
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insult inthe hour of my misery and shame, forgive 
you everything.” ; 

“Tt is your fault, Jane!” said the young man, ad- 
dressing her by the name so long familiar to his lips, 
“ Had you but listened to my offers, and——’” 

“Sold myself for bread,” interrupted his victim, 
scornfully ; “ become a thing for shame to point the 
finger at, gathered as a flower in the moments of 
caprice, and cast aside likesome worthless wreck when 
satiety had palled you. Oman—man,” she added; 
“headstrong in passion, cruel in strength, how little 
do you reck of the hearts you trample on !” 

By this time the convict had succeeded, despite 
her cries and resistance, in placing Bell in the boat, 
Exasperated by the delay, he called impatiently to 
his companion : 

“ Bring her along,” 

As Harry advanced to secure her, Lady Sinclair 
darted past him, and ran, as fast as her strength 
would permit, towards the spot where her unnatural 
parent was standing, In her flight she dropped the 
rich, heavy Cashmere shawl which enveloped her 
person. 

“Father !’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of great excite- 
ment, at the same time pointing to the senseless form 
of Bell, who was already in the boat; “I read your 
purpose. Do not add to my death the murder of that 
innocent girl. Ifyou requirea victim, lamready. I 
will neither struggle nor resist you. But, for your 
soul’s sake, do not harm her,” 

“Murder! Harm her or you!” muttered. the 
ruffian ; “notsuch a fool. No, no; deeply as you have« 
stung me, and pad as youthink me, I ain’t bad enough 
to shed the blood of my own child.” 

With the assistance of Harry, Margaret was speedily 
placed in the boat, for she no longer felt capable of 
resistance. At the first grasp of his hand, a convulsive 
shudder ran through her whole frame, 

“Give her to me! ” said Ned, holding outhis arms to 
receive her from his confederate; “and now, my 
men,” he added, addressing the rowers, ‘ pull for the 
Shark. A guinea anda double allowance of grog for 
each of you the instant we set foot on deck.” 

The “Ay, ay, sir!” which followed was not that 
hearty acknowledgment which sailors generally give 
when promised a reward for performing their duty ; 
but rather a sullen acquiescence in a task of which 
they felt ashamed. Poor fellows! what could they 
do? Notone of them but had deserted from his ship, 
and knew that, if denounced and taken, the lash, the 
brutalising lash, awaited them. It was that he might 
have his crew completely in his power, that Harry 
Sinclair, by the advice of Lawyer Quirk, had employed 
the Dutchman Hans to man the Shark with deserters. 

The measured splash of the oars which followed the 
command announced that it was obeyed ; and the boat 
once more bounded over the Firth of Forth with the 
captors and their victims. 

At the first outcry of Lady Sinclair and her com- 
panion, the two terrified children—Davie and Peggy— 
had secreted themselves in one of the many fissures of 
the rocks, and watched the departure of the boat. 
Fortunately, their presence on the beach had not been 
observed by either of the ruffians.” 

“They are clear awa’!”’ said the boy, in a whisper 
to his sister, who was still crouching near him, 

* eddies and a’?” inquired the girl. 

“Teddies and a’!” repeated Davie. 
strange.” 

As the boat disappeared round the point of the coast, 
they gathered sufficient courage to venture from their 
hiding-place, and, with child-like curiosity, ran along 
The first thing that 
attracted their attention was the Cashmere shawl 
which Margaret had dropped when she fled from 
Harry towards her father. 

“ Here, Peg !” shouted the boy, who was the first to 
notice it ; ‘only see the bonnie plaid the leddie lef 
ahint her. Is it no?” 

“ Fine—fine!”’ shouted the child, clapping her 
hands with joy ; “it'll mak’ a braw frock. Let’s rin 
awa’ hame wi’ it, or they may come back to seek it.” 

Forgetful of their past terror, the two children ran 
along the sands, laughing and shouting after each 
other, till they reached the Kirk Rock, where Madge 
Neil was still watching the return of the boat, 
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‘Tt was all very well for the poet to talk about 
a perfect ‘woman, nobly planned,’” said Mr.- 
Avreers, sadiy, ‘‘but the trouble is that it takes 
such a, lot of money to carry ont tho plan.” 
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OxrorD have won 25 and Cambridge 22 boat- 
TAces. 

£2,000,000 worth of German toys are sold in 
England yearly. % 


_ Tu cldest English public school is Winchester, 
founded in 1387. 


THE Ordnance Suryey of England took sixty-five 
years to make, and was completed in 1856, 


Ir is estimated that 19} stone is the ordinary 
total weight carried by an Hnglish trooper’s horse. 


Iy 1835 a tamo elephant could be bought in 
India for £45, now their price ranges from £150 to 
£800. 


RABBITS, which were uaknownin Ayrshire prior 
to 1777, are now a perfect nuisance to the farmers 
in gome districts. 

THE American, Italian, French, and German 
Exhibitions cost nearly £500,000, and wero visited 
by over 6,000,000 of people. 


THE GREAT CLOCK OF WESTMINSTER is regulated 
electrically from Greenwich, and seldom yaries 
more than a second in a week. 


Tr is said thut King Humbert will visit Hogland 
at the end of July, on which occasion his Majesty 
will witness a grand naval review at Spithead. 


THE Queensland Government has decided to stop 
further immigration into the colony on the comple- 
tion of the present contracts, owing to the num- 
ber of unemployed. 

THE ayerage number of letters written per head 
of the population is:—Hngland and Wales, 40; 
Scotland, 30; Ireland, 16; United States, 21; 
France, 15; Germany, 13; and Italy, 7. 


A PHRENOLOGIST once passed this verdict on Mr. 
James Payn, the novelist: ‘‘ This is the head of an 
individual born to benefit his fellow creatures in 
the paths of practical science; he will go far as a 
builder of bridges.” 


As a way of giving thanks for the mercies 
vouchsafed to him by the birth of a grandchild 
and the recovery of his daughter and son-in-law, 
the Austrian Emperor has granted free pardons 
to 73 well-behaved prisoners in different houses of 
detention. 

THE NUMBER OF RECRUITS ENLISTED AT HOME 
in 1890 was 30,746, a small enough number con- 
sidering the requirements of the service; but of 
even this small number 2,652 had disappeared 
within three months of enlistment, leaving a net 
total of 28,094 only as the result of a year's re- 
cruiting. 


OnE of the finest stages in the world is that of 
Wagner's theatre at Bayreuth. Thestage measures 
about eighty feet from the footlights backwards, 
and gives ample room for the marvellous scenic 
effects employed, such as the wonderful moving 
panorama in Parsifal; at the back is a gallery, 
where are hung the bells which sound in the dome 
of the Temple of the Holy Grail. 


A Bie Watxine Frat.—A Russian athlete, M. 
Valowski, haying made a bot that he would cover 
the distance between Bordeaux and Angoulémo. 
there and back, on foot, a total distance of 145 
miles, in twenty-four hours, started on a recent 
Sunday morning. He returned on the following 
Monday morning, haying accomplished the double 
journey in forty minutes less than the stipulated 
time, thus winning the wager of 2 000 francs, - 
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Tu world consumes four millions of steel pens 
daily. 


On board ship the day is divided «into soyen 
‘* watchos.” 


Tr is said that 127,000,000 boots and shoes are 
yearly manufactured in the United Kingdom, 

Tre firat hippopotamus presented to the Zoo- 
logical Society of London cost £1,000 to transport 
to the Zoo. a 


Taxinc the whole land surface of the globs into 
consideration, there is, on an ayerage, twenty-two 
and a half acres to each person. ; 

Dunne the last eighteen months eight hundred 
workmen have been discharged from Hnfield, and 
the factory, instead of turning out 2,200 guns a 
weok, is turning cut only 1,000. 


In the event of war Russia could show an army 
of 1,800 000 mon, besides Cossacke; France, on a 
war footing, an army of 2 800,000; Germany an 
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army of 2,301,000 under twelve years’ service, 


A curious FAcT has been noted in Ireland from .|' 


the recent census. While the number of Chris- 
tians, including all denominations, has decreased 
during the past ten yéars, the number of Jews has 
increased 281 per cent. 


STRENGTH OF IcE.—Ice 2 inches thick will bear 
men on foot, 4 inches thick will bear men on 


horseback, 6 inches thick will bear cattle and teams { 


with light loads, 8 inches thick will bear teams 
with heavy loads, 10 inches thick will sustain a 
pressure of 1,000 lb. per square foot, 


Tum BELGIAN ENGINE-DRIVERS haye a maxi- 
mum working day of fifteen hours. The men in 
the traffic department are employed twelve hours, 
and only where the hours exceed fourteen in 
any day is additional pay given. Tho State rail- 
ways, however, have begun to give their servants 
a full day’s rest on every alternate Sunday. 


PERILS AT SEA are multiplicd when accidents 
occur in the gloom of night. As a means of lessen- 
ing these perils, it is suggested that cach passenger 
steamer be compelled to carry search lights, and be 
thus enabled to illuminate the sea on all sides of 
the ship to discover the whereabouts of unfortunate 
wretches who would otherwise bo hopelessly 
struggling to attract the attention of persons able 
to save them. 

THE MOST MAGNIFICENT NAIL ON RECORD is that 
given by Mrs. Richards, of Montana, U.S., to be 
driven Jast into the, Woman’s Building in that 
state. This nail will be ‘‘ twelve-penny ”’ in size. 
and composed of the principal mineral products of 
the State. The nail, when driven in, will pass 
through a medallion of elaborate design, including 
the Montana coat-of-arms, s setting sun behind a 
mountain line, The glorious sunset will be repre- 
sented entirely by sapphires, the mountains will be 
of gold and tho valleys of silyer—quite a fore- 
shadowing of Jerusalem the Golden. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DiscovERIBS IN GREECH.— 
Some interesting and important archeological dis- 
coyeries have been made at Argos, the ancient 
capital of the Peloponnesus, where. excavations 
have been proceeding on the site of the Temple of 
Hera. The workmen have not only discovered the 
foundation of the Homeric Temple, which was 
destroyed by fire in the year 429 B.c., but have also 
come upon the remains of the second Temple which 
once contained: the colossal status of Hera, wrought 
in gold and ivory, by the famous Argive sculptor 
and architect, Polykleitos, a contemporary of 
Phideas. Tho relics disclosed include the bases of 
the statues which decorated the Temple, and also a 
beautiful head of the goddess dating from the fifth 
century B.C., besides other heads, fragments of 
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: In Charles 


I’s time horse races were run in 
Hyde Park. ~ ; Tr on 


A BREEDING TROUT produces about 1,000 eggs 
for every pound of weight. ere, 
Frvir that drops on to your ground from tho 
branches of your neighbour’s trees overhanging ~ 
your land is yours. oth of 


Somn birds are very expensive. A pairofblack- — 
necked swans cost £80; and rare pigeons or ducks 
may cost anywhere between £50 and £25 each. __ 


Aur'the first-class warships of the French navy — 
will, at the end of the present year, have the quick- — 
firing guns forming partof their present armament 
replaced by a new pattern. ~ ee 

TEN years ago capable authorities estimated the — 
Gaelic speakers of Scotland to number 300,000, but 
the census returns for this year show that only © 


231,602 profess to ‘have the Gaelic,” ot tie 


“THERE is a yew-treo in the churchyard of © 
Crowhurst, Sussex, whichis 27 feet in circum- — 
ference, and is supposed to be at least 1,400 years — 
old. Anyone secing it would not be inclined to dis- 
pute this latter statement. : ay ae 


MaApAmE SARAH Bernuarpt has had her tomb © 
erected in Pire Lachaise in anticipation of tho time — 
when her worldly career shall have ended. It is 
built of marble, and is severely simple in design ; 
and it is said that the divine actress herself hoaps 
it with flowers and trophies fromtimeto time. = 


Tun OrtciIn or MunAGurtus dates from the — 
most remote antiquity. Thoir existence may be 
traced even in the obscure traditions of the fabulous 
ages, when the contests of the barbarian leader with — 
his fellow-men were relieved by the exploits in the 
chase scarcely less adventurous, and when the ~ 
monster-queller was held in equal estimation with 
the warrior-chiof, : Es 


Tue LARGEST WoMAN IN THE WorLD died re- 
cently on an Indian reserve in Manitoba. She — 
tipped the scales at over 40 stone, and she was — 
married to an Indian who weighed lesa than seven ~ 
stone. She was forty-seven years of age when she 
died, was 5 feet 11 inches in height, and was — 
_born on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. Arrange- - 
ments had been made to exhibit her at the World’s _ 
Fair when death ended her career. ais By 

Tuer Greats tHey Lerr Benryp TuzemM.—When 
the Cameron Highlanders marched out of Hdin- — 
burgh the other day, after a four years’ residence, 
over 250 young married women were left behind, — 
the wives of men ‘‘ married without leave.” An — 
Edinburgh paper very properly calls attention to 
the unfortunate position of these girls. Supposing — 
that ‘‘ Tommy ” neglects the girl he has left behind — 
him, the most the law will compel him to contribute ~ 
for her support.is 3d. a day. CNG re es 
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Anrtiric1aAL Eyes —A writer in a contemporary 


which they want patented would d 
advice of the Patent Editor of 
will forward all particulars 

addressed env ; 
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Moments tith the Latryers. 


We have made arrangements with a Clty firm of solicitors to reply to all 

uestions orlegal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
frantty coupon accempany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interestin, 
this column for the information of readers generally. 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


WE have been asked whether a person who, in 
attempting to alight from a tram-car whilein motion, 
falls and is dragged along the ground for twenty or 
thirty yards, and thereby sustains injuries to his 
clothes and a shock to his system, has a good cause 
of action against the tramway company to recover 
from them at least the cost of a new suit of clothes. 
Our correspondent does not say whether the tram- 
way company had a notice exhibited in the car in 
which he was travelling at the time, warning pas- 
sengers against stepping off the car while in motion, 
but, assuming that such a notice was exhibited, 
wo think that our correspondent was to blame for 
failing to give heed to the warning. Assuming, on 
the other hand, that no such notice was exhibited, 
wo fear the circumstances are such as to preclude 
“J, D,.” from recovering. The law enacts thata 
person shall not recover from another person 
damages for an injury sustained owing to the 
negligence of the third party if the plaintiff has 
been guilty of contributory negligence. Thus it 
has been said that if anyone goes across a public 
cricket-ground whilst people are playing cricket 
there, and the ball being struck chances to hurt 
him, the injury is to be imputed to the imprudence 
of the person who sought out the danger, and not 
to the innocent striker of the ball. So in the 
present case, we think ‘‘J.D.” should have requested 
the conductor to stop the car, and should not haye 
attempted to alight before he did so. 
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E. T. D.—We would not advise you to go to the 
people you name. They are money-lenders, and 
would charge a very exorbitant rate of interest. 
Much better explain to the judge, when the case 
comes before him, the state of your affairs and he 
will no doubt take that into consideration, and pro- 
bably make an order for payment of the debt by 
instalments. 


A Constant READER.—Haying signed an agree- 
ment to take a lease of the premises, such lease to 
contain the usual clauses, you are, in our opinion, 
bound to adhere to it. It is not very widely known 
what the ‘‘usual”’ clauses in a lease are, and 
considering that you can take exception to many 
of the onerous covenants which one sometimes sees 
in leases, we advise you to instruct a solicitor, who 
alone can properly protect your interests. 

LecGAt.—To sustain an action for breach of 
promise of marriage, the promise itself must not 
only be proved, but there must be corroborative 
Seeucs of the promise. 


TRAVELLER.—If you went into the hairdresser’s 
establishment, and one of the attendants relieved 
you of your hat and cloak to take charge of them 
while you remained with the hairdresser, and on 
coming away you found your hat and cloak had 
disappeared, we think the proprietor of the hair- 
dressing establishment would be held liable to you 
to the extent of the value of your hat and cloak, 


InquirER.—Yes. Weothink so, It has already 
been held that a railway company is liable to an 
intending passenger for damage caused by acting 
on an erroneous announcement in a time table. 


Epwarp B.—You can certainly prove a will 
though an executor be not named therein. An 
administrator is appointed by the Court to act 
according to the directions contained in tho will. 


RENTRAP.—The proper course for an active 
partner in a business who wishes to retire and to 
relieve himself from responsibility is to give notice 
to all customers of his retirement, and to advertise 
in the ‘‘ London Gazette” the fact of his retirement. 
We think yours is a case where legal aid should be 

obtained. 
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STREET VEHICLE INSURANCE SCHEME, 


(A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARH MOMENTS to the Porson whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 


current copy of SPARE MOMENTS (or the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 
will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the ourrent week of issue only. In the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


£15.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 


We will pay to the person whom we may ceriee to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
orformance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
eceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
in the space apportioned for that purpose, This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such aocident, and occurs within 
three calendar months from the date thereof, Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 
the accident, Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
rior to the accident, the Proprietors will inorease the sum to FIFTEEN 
OUNDS on production of the thirteon consecutive copies each bearing the 
signature of the deocased. 


HOW THE JAPANESE AUTHOR 
WRITES A BOOK. 


In Japan, when an author is ready to put his 
ideas on paper, he shuts himself in his study 
and begins painting at the back of all the pages of 
his new book. Ho uses paper of a yellowish tint, 
marked with perpendicular and horizontal blue 
lines. A  beautifully-ornamented ebony plate 
holds his ink and several bamboo brushes, which 
serve as pens. The pages of the new book are 
rapidly covered by the brush with the most delicate 
and yaried) marks, and, when completed, the 
painted poem, or story, as the case may be, is 
handed over to a copyist, who cleverly reproduces 
the work. The copy is then sent to an engraver, 
whose duty it is to cut the words on wood, so that, 
the blocks being wetted with ink, copies may be 
taken on paper. The leaves are then fastened 
together and inclosed in a simple paper cover, 
with the title in the top left-hand corner. The 
author does not write with a pen as we do in this 
country, but paints with a brush. 


——————E 


She: ‘‘ Her father is an undertaker in Liver- 
pool, isn’t he ?” 

He: ‘‘ Yes; she told me she was the daughter of 
a planter.” 


a eee sine 


Someone has estimated that the time thrown 
away in this world in courting the girl you want to 
marry and who is ready to marry you would build 
all the railways and railway bridges and tunnels 
and factories and public buildings. 


ee eee 


‘Well, this is act first,” said the youth, as he 
put his arm around her and drew her tenderly to 
him, 

“* And it is also scene first,” replied the girl, as 
she pointed to her frowning mamma standing not 
ten feet away. 


Oe 


“‘Haveyou any large-sized gentleman’s gloves ?” 
he asked. 

‘* How large-sized a gentleman ?” inquired the 
salesman, with a smile of frosty City severity. 

‘Large enough, I think, sir,’”’ replied the cus- 
tomer, moving away, ‘‘to walk without any help 
to some other establishment where the shopmen 
are not classical.” 


=... 


Mr. Riley: ‘‘I t’ought it wuz for foive years he 
wuz sint up?” 
Mrs. Mnrphy: ‘‘It wuz; but he got a year off 


Mr. Ryley: ‘‘An’ sure, it must be a pregt com- 
fort fer ye to haye a good b’y loike that.” 


COULDN'T SEE IT. 


An old farmer in the East Riding engaged an 
artist to paint a picture of his farm and its belong- 
ings, himself included. 

The artist, not being equal to portrait painting, 
left out the man. 

When he took the picture to the farmer, the latter 
asked where he was in the picture. 

“Oh!” said the witty artist, ‘‘ you have just gone 
inside.” 

‘* Be that soa? Wal, when I come oot, I'll pay 
thee thy money!” 


er a erat 


The good die young. The others become oldest 
inhabitants, and lie about the weather, their age, 
and everything else. ; 


—--10:—— 


First neighbour: ‘‘ They haye a skeleton in their 
cupboard, I am certain.” 

Second neighbour: ‘‘ You are wrong; it is one 
of those patent dress stands. I saw it myself.” 


—:0:—— 


Bulfinch (argumentatively): ‘‘ Now, I like——” 
Mabel (interruptingly): ‘‘ What you like, Mr. 
Bulfinch, is neither here nor there.” 
‘ Bulfinch (suggestively): ‘Pardon me, but it’s 
ere.” 


See RS 


Miss Pearl White: ‘‘I wish you to paint my 
portrait.” 

Dobbins: ‘‘I’m sorry, madam, but I can’t do 
it.” 

Miss Pearl White: ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘Dobbins: “‘I never copy other paintings.” 


Renseteee Os oer 


A little girl was asked what she learned at 
school. 

‘*T learn poetry,” she replied. 

“Do you know what poetry is P” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied quickly; ‘‘it is lines 
er end ‘alike, but which you don’t under- 
stand.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for thts column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
LBepariment of SPARE M‘MENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
£.0. Recipes will not in future be inserted in this column 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS,—Lcok h2re! Arn’t you astonished? Tae best 
bargain o t. Forty varieties, including Caba Ruumania, Turkey, 
Spain, Victoria, Japan, Huogary, Monaco, Baden, Caps, Egypt, 
Porto-Riso, New South Wales, United States, Italy, Brazil, and 
sets of 12 French and 4 Wurtemburg Official, worth 1s.,&c The 
above packet sent, post free, to all applying for my cheap ap- 
proval sheeta and enclosing 7d —Sydney Chester, 2, Western-road, 
St. Leonard’s. 

500 Stamp Mounts, 5d; 250 ditto 31. Also Jubilee corre- 
spondent envelope and cards, 23, 6d.—H. Guest, 53, Bull-street, 
Birmisgham, 

To every purchaser of 33. worth of stamos, will receive gratis 
and free, 50 entirely different Foreiga Stamps. No Continentals. 
Approval sheet—15, Moss View, R»0den-lane, Manchester. 

To Bank Olerks and Others.—Advertiser wishes to purchase 
some used foreiga or Oolonial postcards for his collection; good 
price paid. —Send full particulars to Collector, Exchange Depart- 
ment, SPARH MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, H.0. 

Stamps.—Breaking collection. Applicants for approval sheets 
receive three good stamps, gratis—Buckley, Inkerman-street, 
Luton, 

1,000 well-assorted Stamps, 10d.; 500, 6d.; 100. al different, 
6d.; 150, 1s.; 200, 1s, 4d. Approval sheets. iscount 25 per 
cent,—J. Ogilvie, 6}, Hill-street, Wishaw, L:narkshire. 

FOR SALE.-— Gent's patent keyJess watch, splendid timist, 
7s, 61. Nickel-plated air pistol new, 43.6d. Cost double.—E. A, 
Robinson, 64, Berasford-road, Liverpool. 

“ Junior?’ Printing Outfit. 72 letters, ink, &2. Oomplete, 3s., 
carriage paid.—Edgar Barton, 60, Arundel-street, Portsmouth. 

Miniature Pocket Typewriter, 83. Tour’s Violin Tutor, ls. 6d. 
post free,— J. W. Parratt, 42, Kirgate, Otley. 

Fretwork.—Complete Box of Toola for sale, cash, 5s,, or ex- 
change,—18, Clough-street, Hanley, Staffs. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Ohoice Flower Seeds. 12 assorted 
packets, 10d.—Fiorist, 26, Commercial-road, Liverpool. 

Contributions wanted for an amateur magazine. Money prizes 
offered for the best stories, articles, tales, essays, poems, &c, 
Send 14d. for specimen copy to Editor, “ Western Amateur,” 30, 
Oaroline-place, Stonehouse, Devon. 

25 Large and Useful Fretwork Patterns, post free, 6d. 
faction guaranteed.—Carter, ¢, Princes-street, Devonport, 
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H. T., a pawnbroker, writing from the Strand 
(London), states that the information giyen in the 
reply to query 625, regarding the marking by 
yawnbrokers of watches taken in pledge, is 
entirely incorrect. ‘‘No pawunbroker has ever, 
to my knowledge,” continues ‘‘ H. T.” “ marked a 
watch inside as your reply states. Their time is 
too much occupied to mark thenumberless watches 
that are taken in pledge every day.” Before 
publishing the reply, we made inquiries of several 
pawnbrokers, who assured us that it was the 
custom of the trade to thus mark watches taken in 
pledge. A well-known City gold and silversmith 
informed our‘representative that 95 per cent. of the 
watches which passthrough his hands are marked 


on the inside of the cases in the manner described. 
* * 


* 

A. H. C.—yYes, the plate ontitled ‘‘ Happy 
Moments” in stillin print. We can send you a 
copy on receipt of eight halfpenny stamps. 

** * 


A COUPLE OF CORRESPONDENTS complain that 
some weeks they have great difficulty in obtaining 
their copies of SPARE Moments, the agents having 
sold out. No doubt this scarcity of copies is caused 
by the increased demand, consequent on the start- 
ing of theeasy counting competitions. If our friends 
would only instruct their newsvendors to save them 
a copy each week, they would not only not be dis- 
appointed. but would confer on us a personal 
favour. It would also enable the agents to order 
sufficient copies to meet all inquiries. 

** * 


* 

THE address of the winner of the ‘‘ Prize Spare 
Moment’ in No. 170 of Spare Moments should 
have been 23, Brand-street, and not Brown-street 
as erroneously printed. f 

* 
* 

O. B.—We can take no notic) of anonymous 
communications. Ifa correspondent has not the 
courage to back up his opinions by adding his name 
and address to his epistlo, ho must not complain if 
his letter is consigned to the waste-paper basket. 

* 


J.J. E—Your mother’s children by her second 
husband are your step-brothers and sisters, their 
father being your step-father. 

* ¢ 


* 

G. T. (Leadenhali-street) should not forget that 
to quit the desk in England for the pick and shovel 
or the plough in a new country requires not merely 
the will, but also bodily strength. A man who has 
been living the artificial life of # great city cannot 
recover strength to compete in hard work with 
hardwo:king men, unless his frame is naturally 
powerful and vigorous. However, “G. 1.” is 
young, and has a good wife, who is an excellent 
manager—two great points in his favour. If they 
are both fully prepared to endure much present 
hardship (for we speak frankly to our correspon- 
dents, and tell them what they really must expect) 
for the prospect of future comfort. they may ventura 
to New Zealand, New South Wales, or Victoria, 
the climate of either of which is favourable for the 
cure of chest affections. For further information 
regarding the Australasian Colonies, ‘‘G. T.” should 
write to the Emigration Bureau, Broadway, West- 


minster, 


* * 


" ; 

A Younc SHorpman.—In walking with a lady in 
the strect she should have tho wall, and you give 
her your arm accordingly. When there is no wall, 
the ieft arm is considered most appropriate, the idea 
being that you have then your right arm free to 
protect her. 


s 8 


+ 
AnxiIovus.—-Sauver kraut may bs propsrly- pro- 
perly” 


hovnced “‘gour kraut,” and means sour vabbage. | 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


alternate layers of salt and a few juniper berrios, 
and allowing them to ferment. This preparation, 
when washed with soft water and stewed with bacon 
or salted meat, is a very wholesome dish, but is not 
very palatable to persons unaccustomed to it. In 
long voyages it has been found valuable as a pre- 
yentive against the ecuryy. 


WELL-WistEr.—Wo are glad to hear you haye 
taken our advice and abandoned all thoughts of 
starting a counting competition. We are quite 
certain you hsve taken the wisest course. 


8: is Bea (Bradford).—The present volume of 
Spare Moments commenced with the first issue In 
January. 


number in July. 
* * 


* 

An Op Svusscriper (Liverpool)—A recipe 
for making ice-cream appeared in No, 42 of ‘‘SPARE 
MomeEn's.” 

nafs > 

E. H.—Latin is a more difficult language than 
French ; but if both are to be learnt, Latin should 
precede Irench, as many words of the latter are 
almost, or altogether, Latin, and, therefore, the 
study of that language would bo greatly facilitated 
by an acquaintance with Latin. A living language, 
especially one in such general use as I’rench, has 
a decided advantage over a dead one, as far as actual 
daily uso is concerned. French is the language of 
diplomacy—a proof that it approaches nearer than 
any other to the disideratum of a universal lan- 
guage. Therefore, if only one language can be 


learnt, we should say, learn French. An ordinary _ 


student would be able to read it fluently after a 


year’s study. 


* * 


Tris is informed that her lizes are deficient, not 
in poetry, but in finish. We would advise the 
writer to cultivate her style and habits of thought 
by writing and by study; but in justico to herself she 
had better not get into print at present. 

* * 


* 

THe Rev. J. J. writes pointing out a stupid 
mistake, which crept into the biographical notico of 
Lord Charles Beresford, in No. 168. It was stated 
therein that the popular commander was born in 
1856, entered the Navy when only thirteen years of 
age, which would bring the date up to 1809, and 
was appointed lieutenant in 1868, a year before he 
entered the navy! Of course, the year of his 
birth should haye been printed 1846. 


* % 


* 

BiLoTcHED Face —A recipe for the removal of 
pimples from the face was published on page 128 of 
No. 62 of SPARE MoMENTS. 

* * 
* 

GxrorcE labours under the impression that he 

knows the young lady who recently contributed, 


under the nom do plume of ‘‘ Dot,” to the dis- | 


cussion in our readers’ paze on ‘'Is Marriage 
Dying Out,” and requests us to furnish him with 
her address. Our correspondents’ names are given 
in confidence; and, as a matter of course, we 
‘never tell.” George does not appear to be aware 
that, whereas books, cards, postmen, secrets, 
petitions, pens, ink, sesling-wax and paper (ad 
libitum) pour continually into an editor's room, 
they appear to the outer world no more; they are 
swallowed up into that huge retort where they are 
lost for ever, and exist only in the volatilised form 
of ideas. To prevent mistakes (for we feel that we 
are growing rather obscure), we beg to say that we 
cannot oblige our correspondent, * : 
* * 
* 5 

Enquirer (Bridgetown),— You should send your 
account of “‘A Tour through North Wales on a 
Bicycle” to a cycling journal, ny 
n % 


: % eH 
Anticon wishes us to inform her What are the 


It is an extremely popular dish in Germany, and | duties of e bridesmaid. How can we possibly tell ? 


further north, and may alwaga be scon on the tables | 


by moa 


i 


| bf tho {nferfor hotels. Jt fs rrspared 
_ the eabbeger, and packing them in a gub wil 


ee ei” 


“ ra Sigg Wa ES Ee nay 
a. SF ND em ae Med ce a .- Cees yo 


If the question referred to Spitzbergen or the ine 
terict of Africa, wa might Gauss ons af the boss to 
oscillate comtinuelly heteeen the shops ef Load 


The next will begin with the first 


oR 


booksellers until we discovered the particular wor 
which would give the required information. Bt 
who shall tell us the secret of those ceremonies 
with which the bride is supposed to be launched 
into matrimony by the bridesmaids? We regard 
the whole thing as an awful mystery, compared to” 
which the Hleusinia are clear as daylight. Reason- 
ing without any evidence before us, and merely 
upon general grounds, we should be disposed to say 
that the duties of a bridesmaid are to look pretty 
and act as a smelling-bottle-holder to the bride. 
The opinion, however, is given with much difli- 
dence, and must by no means bo accopted as — 
infallible. me tie = 


* * 


G. M. (York).—You will have to improvein your 
drawing if you wish to see your efforts reproduced. 
Practise for another three months and then send 
some specimens to the comic papors. >) ae 

> } * * a 


i pas 

Cartes PorTer.—To make the ‘grand tour” 
was, in the last century, a necessary part of every — 
young gentleman’s education, and meanta visit to — 
the chief Continental capitals. og 4 a 


* * = 
« * e ~ A 
Brta.—Volumes I. to 1V. inclusive of Sparw 
MomMENTs ara out of print, and can only be 
obtained by advertisoment. a 
* * : > 
F : ak P 4 = 
J. A, W. asks:—'‘ What is the generally 
accepted scientific theory for the twinkling of the — 
stars? Ifitis caused by the earth’s atmosphere, 
how? Why don’t all the stars twinkle alike, and 
why don’t the planets and the sun and the moon 
twinkle ?’’——The stars being minute points of 
light are disturbed from their direct line of light 
by inequalities in the density of the air from 
varying temperatures and moisture of its different — 
strata—the scintillation being strungest witha dry 
cold surface wind, and generally stronger towards — 
the horizon, from the greater distance that the 
light passes through the atmosphere. The planets 
twinkle less than the stars because they haye discs — 3 
of sensible diameter, which in a measure counter- 
acts the apparent twinkling. ‘The telescope shows 
the twinkling or scintillation of stars, planets, sun 
and mcon by their unsteady motion or dancingin 
the field when yiewed with moderately high 
powers. : yap 


ass 


A. N. (Wolverhampton).—Printed . stories are 
eligible for the ‘‘ Prize Spare Moment.” 
*e 5 


* ‘ aes 
. SALISBURIAN.—Sorry you did not succeed in 
winning the £10. Your letter duly reached these 
offices, and the artistic lettering was generally 
admired. So much so indeed that we have 
inserted it in our curiosity album. Kind regards, 
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“BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES,” 
SE a area Seah, 4 parts, £10 10s. tis NYW FANCY WOULS FOR 


Ie Siren see : 10 t 
Bu. ~ (From he Portsmouth Times and Naval. Gazette.) cash discount SHAWLS, WRAPS, &o. 
if as = : or if 3 Pp 
3 monthly) | o8e Od. & 48, 6d. lb. Post Free. 


WHEN one has visicei the Royal Dockyards at Woolwich and Chatham, and inspected the great.ships toe ane SAMPLES and Full Particulars FRER. 

of war with their powerful armament which the Admiralty are providing for the protection of Her | . - types. Junoj THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY GO0.,' 
Majesty's extensive coast lines, he is at once satisfied that ‘‘ Pri‘annia still rules the waves.’ While ‘i, Folding Tri- ce y 
there are obvious differences of opinion between experts, relative to the value of large and small war- From £6 10s. 14s. 24. Monthly. erels pases OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 

ships in ac7ion, one has only to come to Portsmouth Harbour and see such formidable ships as the JUNU CUSHION SAFETY, £10105 fa ahinces ; - 
Inflexibie, the Iron Duke, the Devastation, and oth-rs of edual armament, costing upwards of a million 178 .6d, Monthly. bought, sold. B R A Ss 500 TRADR UNION CHECKS, 
sterling to pr duce, with myriads of small torpedo craft, to become convinced that in the matter of JUNO hit bated £12 128, & exchanged including Die, 6s. 
naval construction, England is not only keeping abreast with other countries, but is excelling them. | Is. Monthly, and — riding cuca: ee tal nie oa Ss Bees 
Portsmouth Dockyard and Portsmouth Harbour are names familiar throughout the civilised world. {| tught. - (ey CC re creahs frag) uM aoe ee tt Name Punches to, "4 & how ae? BA OS emacs 
It is here that all the war vessels and magnificent troopships of Her Majesty's service are fitted out | “2 7monts, Repairs, oheapest and best work Estimates | TUCKER & CO., Bsher-st. + RE} 4 
for foreign stations. It is said that these ships are stp ott with oxery pause rele eee fas the fl tree. Each JONO is Pestentred Lor 17 as nhs; : Kennington, §.E. rer A > ee S a 
comfort ofthe officers and men; every precaution is taken to provide against sickness and disese b> Steam Works, Show Rooms. Riding School, 

caused by the sudden change of climate to which troops are subjected. It is said that every vessel epcat ean ares oad AE Peel eee LD., AIR DESTR OYED 
belonging to Her Majesty’s service leaving Portsmouth is not considered ready for sea without 2 § Ce ember H Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (with 
liberal supply of St. Jacobs Oil. This marvellous remedy is not onty used extensively on shipboard, : 3 2 BR traction, or boraias or rontbens Ot ta oe exe 
but also in the several ee aes epovs eee 1: ads ahead ae pv ee eh oo Reape PARIS BY RIGHT; OR, LIFE 1H PA iS, jury to ‘skin, OR NO CHARGE MADE: “Pag wineaeacr 
street. Landport, Portsmouth, and who has been connected with the Portsmou ockyard.forg i.) + Ni Pe y “4 ‘ S fidential) solicited. Particulars and testimonials from 
upwards of tonatest years, hands us the particulars of the most miraculous cure effected by the use of f es i ns ie as so Ss rt ppopearnd pes aah ate aetna dre, a dares, Mrs. J.GOULD, 
St. Jacobs Oil in the ease of his wife, who for eight years had been a fearful sufferer from rheumatism | ease Be, ety BOWKER. OF fet shee aeeao 29, New Kent-road, London, S.E. 

Her limbs and shoulders were swolien to three times their natural size; her arms and hands were fae paid Seb gets es Renee ae reel MOULEACHICS An oe gre 
shapeless; much of the time her right shoulder was swollen to that extent that the top of herf LWtverpool. . Established 18: t, 
shoulder and the side of her face came together, and she swftered the most intense pain. Four years on the smoothest face, are produced by using 


ago the disease settled in her back, making her completely helrless the heart became so much in- in spare time, send HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
volved that she was unable to make the slightest exertion without experiencing great difficulty in § for particulars to | luxuriant growth—failure impossible. The only 
known remedy for baldness, Sent free from 


g ing. ly way she could lie in bed was by having the back of a chair set up behind her ; C ; 
breathing. The only way y g C et up behinc WALLER AND ©O., Vi ( A observation onreceipt of Is. Madame F. DUMAS, 


added with pillows Her husband was obliged to carry her up and down stairs, night and morn- 
and padded with pill 2 8 I 5 + PLAYHOUSE YARD. at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 


ing, and she suffered such exerutiating agony that she repeatedly fainted away. She became so much . ry, 1 
rathied in flesh that Mr. Payne says she was little more than a skeleton. She was treated by the } QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, LONDON, N.E. Large bottles, 2s 6d. and 5s, 


best medical skill in Portsmouth and vicinity, employing four medical gentlemen in all, each cf 
whom told herand h r husband that they could do nothing whateyer for her—that her case was 

Lovers of fiction should never be without Tue Lonpon Journat. In its 
pages every taste is catered for. 


chronic and past ali hopes of recovery. Last summer, being a little better, she went to a small town 


in Sussex for a few weeks, where she had another violent attack, suffering the most intense agony; 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


and here follows a very interesting and most providential circumstance :—It seems that te laly tol 
whose house Mrs. Payne was cirried had herself been cured of rheumatism in the shoulder by the} 
use of St. Jacobs Oil, and was very urgent in her request for Mrs. Payne to try it, In less than five | 
minutes after the first application Mrs. Payne began to experience cessation from pain. After the 
second application the pain lad almost entirely disappeared, and before the contents ot one bottle 
was exhausted the pain and swelling had entirely gone, and, although weak and feeble, Mrs. Payne 
could walk about the house and grounds From that time on she made a most satisfactory, rapid, } 
and permanent recovery. Both Mr. Payne and his wife say that-she had not been so well as she is 
now for fourteen years. Mr.and Mrs. Payne are most respected people, bath are members of the 
Wesleyan Chapel in Landp: rt; and Mr. Payne, as above stated, has been employed at Portsmouth 
Dockyard for fourteen ye rs. The above was such a remarkable case that some of the chemists and 
dealers in Landport wete called upon with the object in view of obtaining further information 
respecting this marvellous remedy, Among others, Mr Timothy White, 158 and 160, Commercial- 
road, Landport, Portsmouth, when interviewed, stated that the demand for this popular remedy was } 
rapidly increasing; that he never bays less than :ixty d zen at one order, When a remedy possesses 
such remarkable curative properties as those above mentioned, it is not to be wondered at that Her 
Majesty’s troopships are neyer considered ready for sea until a supply is on board. 


FRET-SAWING, GARVING, 
Ang General Tool Depoi } 
Machines, Designa, Tools. | 
Wood, Mirrors, Hinges, and 

~ Varnish. 

Fretwork Outfits, Is. 4d. 
3a. oy 38, 6d,. and 53, Gd. § 4 
each, = 
Sets of 12 best Carving | AVA mu 
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commence in the number for next woek, publishod on Tuosday, April 6 


\l/ * ‘Po. go or not to go,” 
\ v3 That is the question of the 
Sint Zz : duvy, Well, wo will go.# 
" —" But how ebout returning in 
the dark? Now you can 

lighten your own and other 
people's darkness by simply 
sending a postal order Is, 6d. J 
fora 1 


NOVELTY ELECTRIC | 
POCKET LAMP,” 


which willbe sent free tof 
any address in the United 
Kingdom. (Suverior quality, 
2s. 9d.) Packed in box.com- { 
piete with 100 lights and x 
handsome little cheque 
Extra lights, ls. per 1,000: 
special perfumed oil. €d,; 
eon lights and oil, 3d. extra. Cheapest 
for fa es. “ Novelty” Rabber Stimps are the 
ast and eapest. Illustrated catalozues, two stamp:. 
Who.esale and Export.) 
The Novelty Company, Reading. 


: ROGERS’ : 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destrovs ail NITS and PARA- 


A RETURN TICKET TO VENICE. 


a 
““TWIXT LOVE AND PRIDE.’ 


(A LOVE STORY). 


Tools, with Boxwood 
Handles, 9s, free. 

Parcels of ¥retwood,second 
quality, 12 ft44s, free, . 

: -Ivorine for Hand-paintinig | 
in ie tl 20 by 15, price j 


. each, 
All Materials and Tool 
supplied for.Fretwork, Car: j 
Ving, Picture Taming. j 
Brass, Leather, and Burn | 
woodwork. Catalogue with § 
FS Dilustrations, free for 


HARGER BROS.,! 
SETTLY, YORKS. 


(Kindly mention this payze: 
when ordering. } 


i 


Tis is a most delightful love story. It details how the heroine—a good, 
beautiful, and high-minded girl—bound by her promise to her dead father, 
and still more by her abhorrence of a gréat crime committed, avoids the man 
| who loves her, and whom in spite of herself she begins to loye. Circumstances 


between love and pride—which is described with exquisite skill by the 
jauthoress. The strange and intensely interesting dovolopments of the story 
| will be followed eagerly by everyone who beging tho fascinating work. 
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Scens—Court of Appeal, Wednesday, November 18, 1891. 
COUNSEL (MR. MACLAREN, M.P.): ‘SOME PEOPLE TAKE HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, FOR INSTANCE.” 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS (LORD ESHER): “BUT THEY ARE VERY GOOD PILLS!” 


OINTMENT | 


Are Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 5383, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 
And Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the World. * Nie 
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ONE PENNY, 
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~ ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


THE EARL OF DUDLEY. 

The young Earl of Dudley—he is twenty-five— 
is very popular in society, and is considered a 
rising man. © 

He is well known on the Turf, but is not a 
betting man. He owns a number of race-horses, 
and at a recent sale he bought horses to the value 
of eleven thousand guineas. At the opening of 


_ Parliament this year, he was selected to move the 


Address in the House of Lords. 

He was married a few months ago to Miss Rachel 
Gurney, the beauty of the season. This lady is 
extremely accomplished, and one of the best 
amateur singers in Hngland. The earl is enor- 
mously rich. His rent roll alone is oyer £100,000 
a year, and ho is a great colliery proprietor. He is 
also the patron of a dozen church livings. 

His life is insured for no less than £1,200,000— 


- the largest life insurance ever effected. Lord 


Dudley used to be fond of club life and baccarat. 
- 10: 


MR. THOMAS HARDY. 

The best literary work done in these closing 
years of the century appears in novels. The art of 
story-telling, always a favourite one from that 
early period when the imaginative lady of Arabia 
told the thousand-and-one tales, was never so much 
an art as it is to-day. It has been said that people 
nowadays read nothing but novels and newspapers. 
This, of course, is an exaggeration, but it is 
certainly true that the restless public of to-day will 
not devote much attention to lengthy poems or 
elaborate essays, even though they be sprinkled 
thickly with the precious gems of genius. Thus is 
it that our cleyer men, with something new and 
valuable to say, have come to clothe their thoughts 
in the form of a novel. As a man of genius, a 
conscientious worker, and truthful delineator of life 
Mr. Thomas Hardy ranks among tho first three or 
four of liying English novelists. In point of 
popularity, however, it is doubtful if he comes 


_ within the first twenty. To be quite candid, Mr. 


Hardy is more admired than read. The public 


somehow prefer ‘‘Called Back” to ‘‘ Far from the 


Madding Crowd,” which is not altogether credit- 
able to the public’s taste. Beyond doubt, the last 
named work is one of the finest novels in the English 
language. Mr. Hardy’s treatment of rural life is 
delightful in this work, and, indeed, most of his 
stories are centred in a picturesque country scene. 
Born in 1840 at a little village in Dorsetshire, 


and educated in the same shire, Mr. Hardy is 


familiar with all the details of country life. He is 


descended from the Captain Hardy who was by the 


side of the dying Neleon on board the Victory at 
Trafalgar, and whose name has been rendered 


famous by Southey’s account of that scene. 


PARE MOMENTS’ 


Mr. Thomas Hardy began life as an architect, 
and when between seventeen and eighteen was 
articled as pupil to an ecclesiastical architect in 
Dorchester. 

Four years later he took up his residence in 
London, and devoted himself to the study of the 
higher branches of his profession. He obtained the 
prize and medal of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1863, and in the same year won a prize for 


MR. THOMAS HARDY. 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


architectural design. In spite of his success, 
however, he began to entertain literary ambitions. 
He wrote a good deal of poetry, most of which re- 
mains unpublished to the present day. In 1871, 
when in his thirty-first year, he published his first 
novel, ‘‘ Desperate Remedies.’”’ There is much 
that is powerful and much that is original in this 
work, and, consequently, it met with a mixed re- 
ception. By some it was enthusiastically praised, 
by others unmercifully abused. It was published 
anonymously, and many critics declared that the 
author must be a woman. 

Two more novels followed and obtained moderate 
success, but in 1874 ‘‘I’ar from the Madding 
Crowd ” began to run in the pages of the ‘‘ Corn- 
hill,” and from that date the reputation of the 
author was assured. Since then Mr. Hardy has 
given us many powerful stories, and his latest 
work, just published, ‘“‘ Toss of Durbyvilles,” is not 
the least of them. 


IDPLIIOLIS 
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Mr. Hardy lives near Dorchester, in a delightfully 
picturesquo house built from his own design. 

He is short in stature, has a good-humoured face 
with keen, observant eyes, and wears a Shake- 
spearian beard. He objects to Anthony Trollope’s 
plan of doing so much hterary work, no more and 
no less every day, and he only writes when the 
spirit moyes him. 

He married in 1874, the year in which fame came 
to him by the publication of ‘‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” 

10! 


THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 
is one of the most active améng the active lady 
Sovereigns of Europe. Itissaid that she never 
sits down except when she is playing the piano or 
the harp, both of which instruments she plays with 
‘the touch of the master hand.” Her Majesty is 
passionately fond of music, and one of her chief 
amusements is a visit to the theatre or opera, where, 
however, she is content to sit all alone in her box 
rather than weary even a single lady-in-waiting 
| with taking part in an entertainment for which she 
|may possibly haye no taste. Another of the 
| Queen’s amusements is horsemanship. She has — 
not only a splendid ‘‘ manége”’ of her own, but she 
takes a special pride in breaking in her own saddle 
horses, and in teaching and perfecting her daughter, 
Princess Clémentine, in the art of equitation. At 
Laeken and Ostend, her favourite country seats, 


together with her daughter in fishing expeditions, 
20: 
JAN VAN BEERS, 

the celebrated Flemish painter, is a slim-built, 
sallow-complexioned man of impetuous manner, 
with an ebony moustache and goatee, and is 
maternally descended from Van Dyck, whom he is 
said by his admirers to greatly resemble. He is 
now seyen-and-thirty. Assoon as he could hold a 
pencil he began to draw caricatures of those nearest 
and dearest to him, so that they sent him to the 
Antwerp Academy to get rid of him, or, as they 
said, to ‘‘improye his style,” which he did, until 
he became an artist. : : 

He is gifted with very remarkable eyesight, being 
able to paint an eyelash which is invisible to the 
naked eye. This has upon occasion led critics to 
deny him his art, saying that his work was im- 
possible to any but a machine. But he soon 
attracted much attention as a greater man than 
Wiertz in his own line, and as a painter who had 


clever trifles. But lately he has shown a tendency 
to serious work, and is full of promise. 


He is an original man, who likes pretty women ~ ‘ug 


for his models; and he can give a dinner. which 
would have filled Lucullus—with envy. He isa 
good fellow, and always ready to help a friend. 
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the Queen delights in longwalks, andspends hours | 


in some sort thrown away much bright talentupon 


N a bright sunny morning of 
last May, the aquatic fowls 
in St. James’s Park were 
enjoying thomeelyes im- 
mensely. 

Seated on ono of the 
benches near the edgo of 
the water, Mr. William 
Jones watched their gam- 
bols not altogether without a feeling of envy. 

‘Aye, go on; splash away; flap your wings and 
wriggie your necks,” he muttered, as he gazed at 
them oyer the edge of a newspaper he held in his 
hand; ‘‘why shouldn’t you? You've only got to 
tumble into that pond, and there you are—board, 
lodging, and washing, and everything found. 
Well, I'll answer this advertisement,” he continued ; 
‘though I don’t expect anything will come of it. 
That'll make the seventeenth postage-stamp thrown 
away, and no nearer a situation now than I was 
two months ago. I wish I was a duck!” : 

There was bitterness in the tone of these last 

words. : 

No good fairy appearing to effect the required 
transformation, Mr. Jones folded his paper, drew 
from his pocket a short meerschaum pipe, and pro- 
ceeded to soothe his sorrows with fragrant bird’s- 


eye. 
me After all,” he went on. ‘the longest lane has a 
turning; and, as luck is always changing, there's 
no reason why mine shouldn’t come right side up 
again. Suppose, for instance, old Blower were to 
die—not that I wish it, though he has treated mo 
badly—still, if he did, I must confess it would be 
very convenient just now. -To marry Maria and 
have the business, as of course I should, would be 
- luck indeed. Especially marrying Maria, for 
. Heaven knows it’s for herself I love her. Then 
again, when Uncle Jefferson comes to town, 
perhaps I can persuade him to lend me enough 
money to take a shop of my own. I could pay it 
back in fiye years, and a good interest into the 
bargain.” : 
At this point he knocked the ashes out of his 


ipe. 
2 Will you be good enough to oblige me witha 
- light?” asked a voice near him.’ 

And on turning, Jones became aware that a 
good-looking, fashionably clad young fellow was 
occupying the other end of the bench on which be 

rte 


- sat. 

_ Thinking aloud is a bad habit, and Jones had a 
painful conviction of the fact, as now, dumb with 
amazement, he sat staring at the stranger, and 
wondering how much, if any, of his monologue had 
been overheard. 

At first he felt disposed to resent the intrusion ; 
but an instant’s reflection showed him that, the 
park being public, the man at whom ho was look- 
ing was there by the same right as himself. 

That gentleman, too, had not tho air of aman 
- conscious of wrong-doing. On the contrary, during 
the passage of the aboye thoughts through Jones’s 
brain, he was engaged in languidly extracting a 
large cigar from a weil-filled case, having accom- 
plished which, he calmly repeated his request for a 
light. 

at had by this timo sufficiently recovered to 
. produce his box of yesuyians, but was still so con- 
fused that on its return he said: 

“Thank you, sir, What will be the noxt 
_ article ?” 

- “Nothing replicd the 
stranger, with imperturbable good-breeding, while 
poor Jones biushed scarlet. ‘‘Havye one?” he 

~ continued, extending the cigar-case. 
Glad. of the time tho operation of lighting would 
give him to collect his thoughts, our hero took one, 
and, endeavouring to rally under cover of the 
moke, puffed -at it in silences. Excepting when 


moore, thank you,” 


lone, eilence was, in fact, his forte. 


But his comnenion’s talents lay in qvite an oppos — 


== Se Sa. 
site direction, as was evinced by 
which he imparted hisideas. 

Neither appeared to have urgent business on 
hand, so there they sat at least two hours; at 
first, discussing matters relating to the public 
welfare, till, led by the strange confidence with 
which an utter stranger sometimes inspires one, and 
impelled by his woes to seck sympathy somewhere, 
Jones found himself descanting, with all the 
egotism of misery, on his own personal griefs. 

He told how, from his native Herefordshire, 
he had been brought to London, at the age of 
fourteen, and apprenticed to Mr. Blower, the 
grocer—he irreverently called him ‘‘ Old Blower” 
—how, asapprentico and assistant he had stayed 
in the service of that tradesman until within two 
months of that yery morning; how the charms of 
Blower’s only daughter, Maria—yes, Maria, he told 
even that—had conquered, and taken him captive ; 
how he had discovered that his passion was re- 
turned ; how he had mentioned his aspirations to 
Blower; and how Blower had thereupon, with words 
of contumely, discharged himignominiously. 

It is unfortunate that the disconnected form in 
which this information was conveyed excludes it 
from tho honours of type. This is the more to 
be regretted, as the tone of his remarks would have 
raised him in the estimation of our readers. 

In his allusions to Blower he was governed by a 
charity, highly creditable under the circumstances. 
When Maria was the theme, he rose to an eloquence 
that surprised himself; speaking with fervour of 
his love for her, and- with commendable delicacy 
of her reciprocal affection ; and, lastly, stating his 
ne determination to win and wear hér in spite of 
ate. 

His now friend, who had given his name as Frank 
Wylde, listened with a patience as greatas the 
tact with which he had erewhile talked, and 
abdicated the chief place in the conversation as 
easily and gracefully as he had assumied it. 

He manifested a friendly interest, which was 
however entirely unobtrusive and free from in- 
quisitiveness, while ho treated every subject he 
touched upon with a philosophical gaiety that 
materially contributed to help Jones out of the 
slough of despond into which he had fallen. 

Mutually pleased with the chance that had 
brought them together, the two determined to make 
a day of it in company, which they did, and a 
jolly time they had, though Wylde’s propensity for 
fun was sometimes developed in a manner which 
almost alarmed his comrade, and, as he said, re- 
minded him of tales he had heard of Uncle 
Jefferson whom he expected in town in a dey or 
two, and led him. to relate legends of that arch- 
joker’s doings when a young man, to which Wylde 
gave groat and, apparently, a Gcligbirn attention. 

It not unfrequently happens that the waking 
hour of the morrow of a merry day brings with it 
an inclination to reflect on the transient nature of 
earthly joys. : 

This fact came within Jones’s personal experience 
whon, on the following morning, he opened his 


eyes, to find himself in his own bed, at his lodgings 


in Pimlico, without any very distinct recollection 
of how he got there. 

Resolutely, but with a painful effort, he tore his 
aching head from the pillow, and approached the 
lookirig-glass. 

‘¥ look like a ghost, and I feel like a dog,” he 
murmured, as if in confidence to the haggard 
apparition that gazed at him from the polished 
surface. : 

Haunted by pale spectres of the dead pleasures of 
yesterday he dressed and went down to breakfast in 
a melancholy state of mind, which was aggravated 


by the intelligence that,-a fow tninutes after he had ” 


left the house on the previous day, a-gentléman 
named Jéfferson had inquired for him. ; 

This was provoking. — ‘' 

We know that Jones had especial reasons for 
desiring to stend well with his uncle, whom he had 
been brought up to regard with the reverence 
accorded in evéry ly to its richest msmber, 
and whose visit to town, he had hoped, might be 


the providential means of improving his position 
in jife, And, now that Providence sight nook at 


‘youth, borne the character of being rather merry 


fatigue, and expressed a desire for a cup of tea 


} g salt unkind! 
Jones, and left him with watery ey 
hands, and a generally Susipatod oy eaTANc 
did him an geies, for, as a rule, he ta 
cidedly good young man, and in his whole life ha 
not overstepped the bounds of moderation half a 
dozen times. But his uncle, whom he had un 
seen since he was quite a little boy, did not kno 
his virtues, and would, of course, judge by presen 
appearances. ; cao Sheen 
It is true Mr. Jefferson himself had, in his 
than wise; but few lock the more charitably at 
the failings of others from a consciousness of 
th sir own. - \ Fa, ee . 
ere was the knock, sure enough; and theso 
unsatisfactory cogitations were interrupted by the 
arrival of their cauge and object. i Poa ae 
A hale man and a hearty was Mr. Jefferson—his 
white hairs notwithstanding. "tts cae Oe 
“Why, my lad,” said he, when the first greetings  —_ 
were over, ‘‘you look strange and puny. You _ 
must come down home wi’ me, and I warrant — 
we'll soon make you look different to that; you 
cockneys are sore poor critters.” Cts a an to 
Though not flattering, this was friondly, and ~~ 
sufficed to open a conyersation, which soon put 
uncle and nephew on excellent terms, and caused 
the latter to congratulate himself on the ground- 
lessness of his fears,and consequent apparentim- = 


proyement in his borrowing prospects. Gr ae ie 
Many yeara having elapsed since Mr. Jefferson’s = 
last visit to town, he pressed hig nephew into his. 
service as guide, and set out to take notes ef the 
progress London had made in the interval. _ 
_ Reinvigorated by the fresh air and exercise, 
and cheered by tho revival of his hopes, Jones — 
gave himself up to the delights of aérial archi- — 
tecture; conjured up visions of Mrs. Maria — 
Jones presiding at the eonjngel: tea-table, and 
dispensing ‘‘ exquisite fiye-shilling mixed” drom - 
her husband’s own shop; and was happy, in spite 
of the eccentricities of his relative, who, withproper 
modern bucolic simplicity, persisted in suspscting  _ 
everyone with whom he came in contact of a dosiga 
upon his pocket, and recalling his nephew from 
dreams of bliss, to challenge his admiration of the 
sharpness displayed by Mr. Thomas Jefferson, of ~~ 
Lincolnshire, in refusing to be ‘‘ come oyer” by ~ 
any shopman, waiter, beggar, cabman, or other 
description of cockney whatsoever. — Race ee 
It is not necessary to particularly describe what 
they saw and did until between four and fiyeo’clock 
in the afternoon, when Mr. Jefferson complained of _ 


=. 


and e pipe; and when, ag they were about to tum — 
their steps towards Jones’s lodgings to procure 
the? refreshments, a singular adventure befell — 
em. Pa = 
A man, wearing a white hat, adorned witha 
black band, who had been following them about 
for some time, going to seo the same sightsand — 
dining at the same eating-house, touched Jones on 
the arm, and saluted him with the words: 
“Hope I see you well, Baron.” ete Gai 
‘‘ What do youmean? Who are your” eplied 


Jones, who did not like the man’s manner, * : 
_ No offence, Baron; only I’m bound——.”. +k 
-- “Don’t baron me! Who are you?” ehouted — . 


Jones. 
' «Pl tell you what it is, my 
I've had my eye on 


you for tho last two hours, and if you don’t go 4 
about your business, with your barons, it-will be a 5 


safe, William.” ey BP: 
Perfectly unmoved by thie insinuation, the man - 
with the white hat contanued: 5m v2 
“I don’t mean any harm, sir; but I thin 
know this gentlemen, if hell be 20 good ast 
mo hismame?”? — wal art 
‘Well, my name’s Jonos.  Wha' wen 
of Me?) ocr. vines waved 
“Oh! nothing; not 
don’t wart 7 co 
Ree ee hee Pg 


Oh 
ne 


at 
ay 
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got my instructions, and I can’t let you communi- 
_| cate with anyone until I’ye given you over to the 
| inspector at the station.” Be 
~ Repulsed at all points, Jones was rapidly coming 
to the conclusion that he must wait till morning to 
rove that he was himself, and not his own mur- 
erer; and that he must, in the mean time, spend a 
disagreeable night, when he detected a glance of 
intelligence passing between his uncle and the de- 
tective, and a very peculiar expression on the faces 
of both. 

A light dawned upon him. 

He quiétly reseated himself, and began to fill 
his pipo. 

““Come, uncle,” he said, “won't you have a 
smoke, and a glass of stout before we start for tho 
theatre, and ask your friends to join us?” 

Mr. Jefferson’s eyes twinkled, and after a vain 
effort to preserve his gravity, he gave vent to his 
long-suppressed laughter, in which the sham 
police-officers joined right lustily. 

‘Here, bring in Tom,”’ he cried; ‘it’s the best 
fun I ever had in my life,” and he relapsed into 
convulsions of merriment that threatened to 
become chronic, until one of the younger men 
brought Tom, when he recovered sufficiently to 
introduce his three sons, Tom, William, and 
Harry. 

The young Jeffersons, now they bad laid aside 
their assumed characters proved intelligentand well- 
educated young follows, without any of that pro- 
yincialism of manner and language which was so 
evident in their father, who had, indeed, given them 
the advantage of his wealth by sending them to 
college. 

Jonesreceived his cousins cordially, and, with ad- 
mirable temper, took the whole affair in good part, 
even joining in the laugh againsthimself as heartily 
as could be expected. 

Woe confess, however, that bis mirth was forced, 
and that his real feeling towards his hilarious rela- 
tives was not quite amicable; not that. he cared 
for the jest—he could have forgiven that, though 
it was unprovoked, and, he thought, stupid; but 
in the last comer, Tom, be recognised his fasci- 
nating friend, Frank Wylde. A jest, he reasoned, 
is one thing, and an abuso of confidence entirely 
another. He had, in the warmth of his impru- 
dent friendship, spoken most unreservedly of his 
most private plans, and even of the tenderest emo- 
tions of his heart, and was, in return, made the 
dups of asilly trick. It was cruel, and it hurt 
him é 


Uncle and HopReY. wont on their way, maryelling 


“Tyeno doubt whatever that if you come within 
reach of this stick I'll knock you down.” 

Tho stick which Jones flourished in his wrath 
was no mere varnished toy, but a substantial, use- 
ful bit of timber, of uncompromising aspect; and 
whether that or some other consideration deterred 
their tormentor, certain it is that our hero and his 
uncle reached Pimlico without further molestation. 

But they had not done with the white hat yet. 
After a good tea and a quiet chat, they had just 
made up their minds to go to the Adelphi, when 
there were yoices in the passage, and immediately 
afterwards that objectionable head cover and the 
velveteen coat appeared inside the parlour door, 
together with their respective wearers. 

*¢T ask pardon for coming in without knocking,” 
said he of the hat; ‘but the fact is, baron, you 
are such a downy one, I couldn’t afford to give a 

_chanee away. Thero might be more doors than one, 
you know.” 

- Jones’s surpriso was so great that it left no 
room for the angér this extraordinary intrusion 
merited. 

Well, you're’ mad, I believe,” he said. ‘Tell 

- mo who and what you are, and what you mean by - 

calling me ‘ baron.’” 

Very well done—capitally done, I may kay; 
and you do speak Hnglish beautiful,” replied his 

_ persecutor; who then, assuming a graver and less 
sarcastic tone, continued, ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you who 
Tam. Ima detective officer, and you are Baron 

‘Slopoff, my prisoner, on a charge of embezzling 
four hundred and ninety thousand roubles from 
_ the Russian Imperial Treasury.” é 

-  Pyeposterous as the accusation was, its sudden- 

ness, and the business-like assurance with which 
it was made, quite staggered poor Jones; and 
what presence of mind it left him was soon put to 
flight by the astounding behaviour of his uncle. 

* “Why,” exclaimed the old gentleman, ‘‘do you 
mean to say this man isn’t my nephew, William 

Jones?” : 

_ JT don't know anything about his being your 
- nephew,’’ replied the officer; ‘‘ but he certainly 
. ain’t William Jones, though I believe he’s some- 
thing like him to lock at. He’s the Russian Baron 

- Slopoff that the reward’s offered for in the papers; 

_ and, according to my information, he’s bribed 

Jones to keep out of the way, and lend him the use 
of his name for a bit. There’s a preat likeness 

_ between ’em, arid Pll allow it was a clever dodge, 

and gave us a guod deal of trouble.” . 

‘What have you doné with my nephew, you 
foreign raseal P” shouted Mr. Jefferson, ecizing the 
alleged culprit by the collar. ‘‘ You’ve murdered 
him! I know you havé. And you shan’t go to 

Siberia ; for I'll have you hung up outside Newgate 

—_. instead!” Sere pak: 

_. “Why, uncle, do you mean to say you don’t 
know me?” gasped the unfortavate victim. 

“Don’t callme uncle. What should I know of 
Russian thieves ?”’ was the response elicited. 

_ Jones was so astonished at a thus disowned, 
that, fora fow moments, he stood staring helplessly 
at his unnatural kinsman, and the two officers. 

Then, relieved by the thought which now, for | 
the first.time occurred to him that he could easily 


But he gave no outward sign of his pain, and on 
his return to the room, which ke had quitted to 
order the stout he had mentioned, no trace of yexa- 
tion appeared. on his countenance. 

He bore, too, his uncle's raillery with an 
equanimity that greatly detracted from that 
gentleman’s enjoyment; for, be it observed, 
practical jokes are generally distinguished by the 
amiablo characteristic of being excellent exactly in 
proportion to the distress and annoyance they inflict. 

Nevertheless the old fellow declared as he wiped. 
tho tears from his eyes that ho had ‘‘ never had 
better sport,” and that he ‘‘ wouldn’t have missed 
it for a thousand pounds.” 

“Tl show you better before you go to bed if 
you'll only lend mo half the amount,” said Jones, 
looking up quickly. 

“Nay, my lad, I don’t think thore’s much fun 
in you; but let’s see your joko, and if it’s a good 
one Ill tell you what Pildo: Tom tellame you 
want to go into business, and if Mr. Blower gives 
‘ good account of you I don’t mind helping you a 

it.” 

“That'll do,” replied Jones. ‘‘That’s the yery 
eg I wanted to ask, but didn’t exactly know 

ow.” 

In the course of the explanations that ensued 
Jones learned that it was not his uncle, but his 


prove hisownidontity— 

ii Come,” he said, cheerfully, ‘* we'll Boon, settle 
_ My landlady and fifty other people will scon 

ou who Lam.” Ag BS tees nb : Bh. Ate 


yious morning, and who, hearing that he had gone 
to take a stroll in the park, hed followed and 
easily recognised him from hig reeemblance to 
& photographic portrait. he bad 2ome time hefore 
tohisaunt, ee ith ? 


y be bribed, too, for ‘gist ‘I know. I've 


-eousin Tom, who had called to see him en the pre-. 


remainder of his life, 


“And you see, Willie,” said his uncle, “when I 
found you'd been: telling Tom tales of my wild — 
doings long ago—I suppose you must have heard — 
of ’em from your father—I thought I’d read you a 
lesson. And uow let’s be off, or we shall be too — 
late for the theatre.” 

“Well, uncle, you have read me a lesson, and 
Ll try to benefit by it,” Jones answered, meekly. 

As he spoke the door opened, and three policemen 
were ushered into the apartment by the landlady. 

Jones rose from his seat. 

“T give these men into custody,” said he, 
addressing the constables; ‘‘the three young men 
for personating detective officers, and the oldione as 
an impostor!” i 

‘The Jefferson family stood aghast. This was - 
turning the tables with a vengeance; for these 
policemen were real members of the foree—lettered,- _ 
numbered. and indubitably genuine, ee 

Tom, William, and Harry submitted stoically to ~~ 
their fate; but their father was furious. e 

Apparently forgetting how lately he had re- 
pudiated his nephow, he now eagerly claimed the 
respect due to kindred, 

But Jones turned upon him sternly. ; 

“* Cease, old man, to dishonéur your grey hairs,” ~~ 
he said, theatrically. ‘My uncle isa much better- 
looking man than yuu, with a moustache and a large 
wart on his nose!” 

Equally vain were all appeals to the policemen. 

The appellants were strangers; Jones was aresi- 
dent, and his landlady, Mrs. Martin, a householder ~ 
of long standing, corroborated his version of -the 
matter, in so far, at least, as related to the persona- 
tion of detectives. 

There was no help for it, so to the station-house 
they all went, where Jones signed the charge- 
sheet, with the air of 2 good man doing a virtuous 
action. eh: 

This done, he went to the Adelphi, and was,no 
doubt, much pleased with the performance. de 

For more than seven long hours were the dis- 
comfited Jeffersons deprived of that portion of man’s 
birthright which Britons are supposed to hold 
especially dear, but, at nearly two o’clock inthe 
morning, they were agreeably surprised by bemg 
turned into the street. 

How Jones managed to convinces the inspector on 
duty that he had made the charge while labouring 
under an error, which he had since discovered, we 
need not stop to explain. It is sufficient to state 
that ho did liberate the prisoners, and then, not 
caring to face his uncle at that particular moment, 
went home and to bed. gir 

Early nextday he received a call from his cousin 
Tom, who, with a frank, good-humoured smile, 
extended his hand, at the same time exclaiming, — 
ominously : 

“‘¥ am afraid you've dono it.” 

“Done what?” =f. 

‘© Why, that was not a bad counter-joke of yours 
last night. and I confess we deserved it; but the — 
governor, though he likes to play practical jokes 
well enough, don’t ses the fun of them quite go 
clearly when it's at his own expense. I had told 
him of your wish to go into business, and hinted ~ — 
that you might, perhaps, ask him for help. Ho ~ 
planned the joke wo played on you, and I seconded 
it, in your own interest, becauso I knew it would 
put him into a good temper. And things promised 
well, but now I doubt if you ye not spoiled your 
own game,” ie 

‘© So you were my friend, after all?” : 

“Of course I was, and I'll try to make matters 
smooth yet.” : 

And, itis to be presumed, Tom kept. his word ; 
for, when the Jeffersons went home, Jones accom 
panied them, and, shortly after his return to 
London, opened an excellent shop, and is now the 
proprietor of a thriving business. ne 

It is satisfactory to know thab this change of 
fortune had its effech on Blewer, and that Maria 
has become Mrs. Jones. ee: 

Another result of the oceurrences of those two 
eventful days is that Uncle Jefferson has, uf w 
may judgo frem some obseryations he is reported 
to have made, esrbewed practical joking for the: 
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Queries and Replies Page. 

TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “(Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


691. What is the estimated cost of lighting the 
streets of London ? 

692. Which may be considered the ten most 
popular watering-places in Great Britain? 

693. In which year during the last half-century 
has the greatest number of sentences of death been 
carried out in this country ? 

694. Whatis the highest price ever known to 
haye been paid for a woman’s dress P 

695. Where is it a custom to fill the pockets of 
a bride with bread ? 

696. In which country is the largest almanack 
issued ? 

697. When was meat first sold in joints ? 

698. Which is the most eflicient Volunteer corps 
in the Kingdom ? 
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REPLIES. 


636,—WAR VESSELS WITH A SPEED OF OVER 21 
KNOTS AN HOUR. 

According to ‘‘ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping” 
there are only eleven war vessels of any nationality 
which have a continuous speed at sea of over 21 
knots an hour, three of which are deck-protected 
cruisers, and the remaining eight torpedo cruisers 
and torpedo gun vessels. Of the cruisers, Great 
Britain possesses two, the lake and the Blenheim, 
with a speed of 22 knots, and Italy one, the 
Piemonte, speed 22 knots; of the eight torpedo 
vessels, two are in the Germau Navy, speed 22 
knots; one in the Spanish Navy, 22 5 knots; three 
in toe Anstrian Navy, 231 knots; one in the 
Russian Navy, 22.knots; and one in the United 
States Navy, 21:5 knots. There are a considerable 
number of war vessels in the various navies which 
have attained on trials over a measured distance a 
speed of above 21 knots an hour, but which speeds 
could not be maintained continuously at sea. 

20: 
646,.—SNUFF-TAKING BY WOMEN, 

Snuff-taking by women was once both a common 
andafashionable practice, bothin this country and in 
France, Queen Charlotte, the grandmother of her 
Majesty, our present Soyeroign, was yery fond of 
snuff, and the practiceconsequently became fashion- 
able amongst the ladies of the Court and the leaders 
ofsociety. Snuff-taking becamo quite a common 
practice amongst the women of this country ag it 
did also in I’rance amongst the ladies of the Court 
of Louis XV., whose saufi-boxes were usually of 
immense dimensions, on the lids of which minis- 
tures of their lovers and children were. painted. 
Although snuift-taking by women is no longer a 
fashionable or a common practice, the habit having 
mostly died out except amongst very old people, 
especially in some of the workhouses, in which 
institutions a considerable quantity of snuff is con- 
sumed by the old folks of both sexes, smoking 
by the women of this country shows signs of be- 
coming increasingly pepoles amongst the wealthier 
classes of society with their dainty cigarettes, while 
at the other extreme there are few of the poorest 
classes of old women who do not dearly love their 
pipe. 


647.—THE MOST NORTHERLY TELEGRAPH STATION 
IN THE WORLD, 


_. _ This is established at Gjesvar, a Norwogian fish- 
ing station, near the North Cape, in latitude 


71 degrees, 12 minutes. It is mostly used in con- 
nection with the fisheries to announce the move- 
ments of the erratic herring shoals, One of the 
principal industries of Norway is her fisheries, the 
most important of which are the herring and the 
cod. Herrings are taken off her coast all the year 
round, and are exported to an annual yalue varying 
from £575,000 to £640,000. 
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648,—THE CUSTOM OF BEATING THE BOUNDARY, 


On Ascension Day tho custom is still observed in 
some of the City and suburban parishes of London. 
A gentleman thus described the scene as he 
witnessed it a yearago, when standing outside the 
Law Courts. Walking in straggling order behind 
a policeman camo a parish beadle—bearing a mace 
ona long pole. Following him came half a score 
of churchwardens, sextons, and parochial officials, 
each adorned with an immenso bluo rosette, and 
carrying a black and yellow wand. In company 
with them were about half a dozen boys from some 
charity echool, all armed with long peeled osiers 
that looked like fishing rods. He accompanied the 
procession down Hzsex-street, at the bottom of 
which a singular ceremony was gone through. 
First, the beadle touched with his mace a plate lot 
into a building. His example was followed by 
each of the wandsmen in succession, and then the 
boys finished up the performance by administering 
an energetic thrashing to the offending plate. Ifa 
house had been erected on the boundary, the parish 
officials claim the right to pass through it. In 
olden times itis said the boys were occasionally 
whipped at certain points to impress the occasion 
and the boundaries morestrongly on their memory. 
The custom is still preserved in various parts of the 
couatry, butin the great majority of parishes it has 
fallen into disuso. 
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649.—THE BRITISH DOMINION MOST FATAL 70 
SOLDIERS, 


More deaths of soldiers occur in Sierra Leone, 
whoso principal town, Freetown, is the head- 
qua:ters of Her Majesty’s forces in West Africa, 
than in sny other British possession ; eight hundred 
of the West India Regiment are stationed there, 
besides engineers and artillery. There is also an 
armed constabulary force of 400 men chiefly for 
frontier defence. Until recently the mortality was 
very severe, the death-rate between the years 
1830-40 being as high as 483 per 1,000. Although 
matters have greatly improved since then the 
climate of Sierra Leone is most fatal to Huropeans, 
and it still ranks as the most unhealthy station in 
the British Dominions. Soldiers, if stationed there 
jor two years, are then allowed a year’s furlough on 
full pay. The comparative healthiness of the other 
colonial stations of the British army are shown by 
the following table, which gives not only the deaths 
but also the hospital admissions during the period 
1871-80: 


Hospital Hospital 
Adinis- Adimis- 
ziens, Deaths sions, Deaths 
THO Me scaeveas 1,454 19) Maltac’ tie. 887" ati pO 
Manritius ... 1,854 17| Bermuda ... 632 9 
Ceylon ...... 971 15) Gibraltar ... 675 . 7 
China......... 1,196 14 | Canada ...... 667. 7 
West Indies 913 ... 11 
s0.-— 
650,—THE BUSIEST DAY OF THE YEAR FOR RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, 


The day of the year when tho railway companies 
carry most passengers undoubtedly is the, first 
Monday in August, because Waster Monday 
and Whit Monday occur at seasons when the 
weather is less genial and more unsettled. On 
fine Whit Mondays, however, the number of people 
who travel by rail is almost as great as on August 
Bank Holiday. All over the country the teeming 
ad Pare 2 are bent on enjoying the latter 

oliday to the fullest possible extent. It is re- 


seamen instructors. 
eS 


corded that on the August Bank Holiday last year 
from the Sunday night till Monday night 735 
trains, principally excursion, were despatched from 

New-street Station, Birmingham, an almostneyer- 
ending succession of trains from all the terminal 
stations of the Metropolis, as well as from the 
principal stations in all the densely populated 


1% 


cities and towns in the Midlands and the North, ‘ 
pour fourth their hundreds of thousands to get a ind 
day’s outing in the country, and be free for one fa 
day at least from the smoke and noise oftheir 
working-day life. While great numbers are being  —~ 


taken from the towns to the country large numbers 
are also being carried from the country. to the 
towns; and the parks, gardens, and places of amuse- ‘ 
ment are filled to overflowing. As showing the 
immensity of the numbers engaged in the pursuit 
of pleasure on this national holiday, and the dis- 
astrous résults of bad weather, it may be mentioned 
that one year at a single institution—Kew Gardens 
—the difference between a wet and a fine Bank 
Holiday lowered the number of its visitors to the 
extent of nearly 90,000. 


20: 


651,—WHERE FASHIONS ARE THE SAME NOW AS 
THEY WERE 800 YEARS AGO, 


In Iceland, which was discovered in 860, and 
enjoyed an independent existence until 1387, when 
it fell under the dominion of Denmark, the dress 
of the people has remained unchanged, as also have 
their habits, manners and character for over 900 
years. In Holland algo, itis no unusual thing to 
see a buxom maiden wearing the self-same huge 
bonnet which at one time adorned the head of her 
grandmother and mother. And not in bonnets 
only, but also in dress; the little girl of fiye or 
six summers being attired in exactly the same 
style as the ladies of more mature age. As with 
the woman, so also with the men and boys. A 
visitor psasing through one of the quaint and 
picturesque villages might easily imagine himself 
living in the days of Van Tromp. Asin one town 
in Holland, so in all, the dress remains similar to 
what if waa -800 years ago. In the small, yet 
interesting, Republic of Goust, in the department 
of the Lower Pyrenees, there dwells a community of 
about one hundred persons who have for more than 
800 years remained virtually stationary, not only 
as to dress, butin manners, customs, and traditions, 
The Greeks and Turks, as regar?3 the. peasantry, 
differ but little in dress and c.stom from former 
ages, 
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652,—THE NUMBER OF BOYS O¥ TRAINING SHIPS IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 4 


There are at present 6,000 boys in the British 
Navy, of whom rather more than 2,000 are under 
training jn one or other of the following training 
ships:— Britannia (for naval cadets), stationed at 
Dartmouth ; Jmpregnable, Implaeable, and Lion, at 
Devonport; Ganges, at Falmouth, Si. Vincent, at 
Portsmouth ; Boscawen, at Portland; and Caledonia, 
at Queensferry, on the Forth. Besides the above 
ships which are stationary, there are six home 
training brigs (sailing) and four vessels acting as a 
training squadron for teaching the boys seaman- 
ship. The brigs are the Sealark, Liberty, Martin, - 
Nautilus, Pilot, and Seaflower; while the vessels 
forming the squadron are the Active, Calypso, Ruby, 
and Volage. ‘hero are also twelve industrial train- 
ing ships (with an average of about 3,400 boys) to 
which boys are committed, and on board of which 
they undergo training for periods averaging from — 
three to four years, when the majority secure 
places in the mercantile navy, a small number  ~ 
enter the army, and the remainder find situations 
on shore. The Mercury, provided by Mr. 0. A. R. 
Hoare for training boys between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen for the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, a full-rigged ship of 480 tons, 
is anchored in the Solent, and has accommodation 
for 130 boys, and a staff of three officers and 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


The Mlagie Wills: 


OR, THE MYSTERIOUS APPOINTMENT. 


Enrerine a first-class carriage, on the District 
Railway, at Harl’s Court, one afternoon early in the 
September of 1889, I found the only other occupant 
of the compartment to be a very old man. 

His beard was long, white and flowing, and be- 
neath a large wide-awake hat, his hair showed scanty 
and grey. He was well, indeed almost foppishly, 
dressed, and he wore at his side a small leather 
box, which hung from his shoulders by a strap after 
the manner of a case of field glasses. 

The old man smiled, and then addressed me in a 
tone so gentle, refined and courteous, that I was 
impressed in spite of myself. 

“Sir,” he began, ‘you wonder that I should take 
the liberty of addressing you, and you imagine 
me to be impertinent, and my motives unworthy. 
In that you are mistaken, I desire to make a pro- 
posal to you. When you have heard it, if you do 
not care to entertain it you have only to say so, 
and there the matter ends. May I ask if any 
business arrangement will prevent you from being 
in Paris on the 29th of this month? If so it is 
not necessary for me to trouble you any further.” 

*‘ Look here, sir,’ I said, sharply, ‘‘I am not in 
the habit of making casual acquaintances in the 
railway train. What is your game?” 

The old man smiled with that easy self-possession, 
which, I believe, is bred in a man, and cannot be 
learned, 

“That is what I desire in part to explain,” he 
said courteously, ‘You are a young man, not con- 
fined, I imagine, by the narrow conyentionalities 
of the average Englishman, but with some sense 
of originality and taste for romance in your char- 
acter. Now, I dffer you the chance of an adventure, 
why are you not ready to hear ail I care to tell you? 


it 
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“ He handed it to me.” 


~ “You are a young man,” he continued, ‘with 
strength, and wealth, and ambition, and with a 
brilliant future before you. But hasit never occurred 
to you that if you could only stop the process of 
time, and keep these years of your youth and 
strength for half a century instead of a decade, you 
could indeed achieve a success worth speaking of, 
and, perchance, conquer the world itself?” 

His eyes sparkled with enthusiasm, but I laughed, 
and replied lightly,— 

‘My ambitions are not so extravagant. Are you 
going to tell me that you have discovered the elixir 
_ of life?” : 
_ He leaned forward eagerly and put his hand—a 
ng, thin, delicate hand—upon my arm. 
aoe 


7, jy. 


sir, is exactly what I am going to tell you, 


I have here,” and he tapped the leather’ case at 
his side—“that which can keep you young at least 
for half a century.” 

Convinced now that the man was mad, and yet 
intensely interested, and anxious to see the adventure 
through to the end, I begged my companion to explain 
himself, 


“Came forward with outstretched hands to 
welcome me.” 


He then opened the case at his side and withdrew 
a narrow, flat, cardboard box, which, being opened, 
disclosed ten little compartments, all of which were 
empty save two. In each of these latter was a 
small red pill-box of the common kind. Taking up 
one of these carefully he handed it to me, 

I opened it and laughed in spite of myself, for it 
contained but one pill, and that the size of a boy’s 
marble. 

‘‘Well, sir,” I said, laughing, ‘‘if Iam to obtain 
perpetual youth by swallowing that, I fear I may 
choke myself in the effort.” ; 

“Sir, although you ridicule my pretensions you 
half believe in them. Thisis what I desire you to 
do. On the 29th of this month, at seven in the 
evening, you will call at the Hétel Rouge in Paris, 
and ask for Mr, Danton, whereupon you will be 
shown into my presence, where I promise to have an 
entertainment worthy of your acceptance, Moreover, 
on that occasion, a draught shall be prepared without 
which the pill you hold in your hand is useless, and 
you shall in my presence swallow draught and pill, 
and so become in an instant invulnerable to the 
attacks of time and disease, ‘There, sir, is my 
proposal, do you accept?” 

*<One moment, sir,” I said, ‘*I am not deceived 
by your ‘elixir of life’ story, but is this affair in 
which you desire my assistance one in which a man 
of honour may concern himself without disgrace?” 

“ Sir,” -replied the old man, and, to my ear, there 
was a ring of truth in his tones, “I do indeed desire 
your assistance, but it is of a kind which you may 
honourably give,” 

“Sir,” Lreplied, ‘*I do not know you, and I have 
not the remotest idea of what you are driving at, but 
I will keep both this little box and the appointment 
at the Hétel Rouge.” 

“Sir, you will not regret your decision. One word 
of warning and then good-bye till the 29th: keep 
the pill box always about your person, and mind you 
have it with you when we meet at the Hétel Rouge.” 

I did some shooting at a friend’s place in Deyon- 
shire during the next fortnight, and almost forgot 
my aged friend of the Underground Railway. 
However, J made arrangements to be in Paris on 
the 29th, and determined to spend a week in the 
gay capital, and so break my journey to the Riviera, 
where I had promised myself a long holiday to 
recuperate after a very heayy London season, 

y ana) is 
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I arrived in Paris in the afternoon of the 29th, 

After a meal and a doze, I dressed and drove to 
the Hotel Rouge, arriving there as a neighbouring 
clock struck the hour of seven. y 

In reply to my inquiry for Mr. Danton, I was 
shown into a magnificent chamber, brilliant with 
electric light, and superbly decorated with what 
seemed to be the lavish gorgeousness of an Eastern 
potentate, and the delicate taste of a Frenchman. 

On the table in the centre of the room a mag- 
nificent banquet was spread, 

About half-a-dozen men, mostly young, were 
present, and as I entered, my white-bearded friend 
of the District Railway came forwardwith out- 
stretched hands to welcome me. 

“You are punctual, my friend,” he said, “and 
yet you see you are not the first, ‘ 

“Now, gentlemen,” said our host, ‘*I beg of you 
to discard all ceremony and devote yourselves to 
the enjoyment of the hour.” 

He took his place at the head ofthe table, and a 
better or more genial host I have never met. It 
was between nine and ten, when our host arose to 
his feet and addressed the company. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘one word to explain why 
we are all assembled here to-night.” 

Instantly an interested silence prevailed. 

“T will confess at once I have deceived you. To 
explain the motives of conduct which must have 
seemed very strange to you, I must tell you my 
story. It may surprise you to learn that I am a 
Frenchman. On a visit to your country three | 
years ago I met a young lady belonging to one of ~~. 
your titled families. I immediately became madlyin 
love with her—ah! you smile, but hear me out, I 
desired to marry the lady, she desired it also; but 
the family objected. However, the lady and I 
agreed that we loved one another, and so the 
marriage took place quietly, and her guardian, an 
uncle, first learned of the event by a notice in 


‘Neat moment a posse of men entered.” 


the Morning Post. My wife aud I have since been 
travelling about the world. Be 

‘“Next Friday we shall both attend Lord and ~ 
Lady Lytton’s ball at the Embassy, the most 
brilliant assembly of the year. Now a couple of — 
months ago, when this ball was first talked about, my 
wife deplored that she would not be able to wear a 
diamond cross presented to her by Queen Victoria. 

This cross was among her jewels in England, and ~ 
although repeated application had been made for it, 
her guardiap refused to deliver it up. The value 
of the toy is-trifling—a thousand orso—though the 
diamonds are curious in colour, and could not be 
matched even had I desired to do so; but the senti- 
ment of the thing is all powerful with a lady like — 
mywife, As the slightest wish expressed by my wife 


is law to m6, I determined toobtain the diamonds by 
some means or other. Consequently I journeyed to 
ng Es sought out the home of his lordship, and, 
to be brief--stole the diamonds. 

“ Unluckily,” continued our host, ‘‘ your police are 
sometimes very vigilaut—especially when there is no 
need for their vigilance. It was discovered that I 
was in England, and when the gems were lost every 
effort was made to capture me, and every port was 

carefully watched. abe ss 

Some thousands of pounds were doubtless spent 
in the vain endeavour to capture me. 

“ Nevertheless, I dared not attempt to carry the 
diamonds out of the country and risk exposure. 


«To young men of your intelligence I need not say . 


how I got the gems out of your country and into 
mine.” ‘ 

We looked’at one another puzzled, 
laughed, and then said quietly,— 

«Will each of you produce the pill of perpetual 

outh.” 

: Looking somewhat foolish we produced our pill 
boxes. Minh 

Our host took them and emptied the ten monster 
pills into a glass of water, ‘Then he added some 
liquid from a small phial, and gently stirred the 
mixture. Soon the pills began to dissolve, and the 
water to take a milky appearance, 

All eyes were turned upon the old man. 5 

Suddenly he dipped his spoon into the mixture 
and brought up before our astonished eyes.a spoonful 
of flashing gems. 

“The diamonds!” I cried, springing to my feet 
in amazement, 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Danton with a laugh, ‘‘ each 
pill contained a diamond. TI like doing things in 
an odd and original way; I think you will give me 
credit for having done so in this case, 

‘Thus, you see, gentlemen,: you haye been of 
invaluable assistance to me, and I hope you will 
forgive tho little deceit I have practised upon you. 
The Countess d’Alferi—for I need disguise my 
identity no longer, gentlemen — will’ wear her 
diamonds at the Ambassador’s ball on Friday, and 
this happy result is mainly owing to your chivalrous 
conduct to me.” 

He would have said more, but a noise at the 
entrance at this moment startled us all, We were 
already sufficiently bewildered, for the Count d’Alferi, 
the reader will remember, was one of the most in- 
fluential, though certainly the most eccentric, men in 
Europe three years ago. 

Now, however, someone was evidently forcing an 
entrance. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Count, *‘I depend on you.” 

Then he carelessly dropped the diamonds back into 
the glass of discoloured water. 

The next moment a posse of men entered. They 
were French officials, but an Hnglishman of the 
detective type was at their head. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion?” said 
the Count. 

“It means that I arrest you on the charge of steal- 


Our host 


ing a diamond cross, which you have somewhere 


in this room.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders, and sipped his 
glass of dirty water. : 

Then commenced a thorough search. The hunt, 
while it lasted, was terribly exciting, and we were 
all unnerved, I fancy, except the Count, who watched 
the proceedings with an amused smile. 

At the end, however, when the search was given 
up in despair, and the detective had to admit him- 
self beaten, the Count rose to his feet and sternly 
addressed him. ; 

“Sir, those who have employed you shall suffer 
indeed for their behayiour ; as for you, I give you 
forty-eight hours to get out of France. 

Five minutes later we younger ones were wiping 
the perspiration from our foreheads, while the Count 
was laughing at our alarm. 

He had now removed his wig and beard, and sat 

at the head of the table, a handsome man of about 
five-and-thirty. 
_ "Now listen,” he said as we rose to depart, con- 
siderably after midnight, ‘I will get you invitations 
for the Embassy ball, and you will there meet the 
Countess, who will thank you in person. You have, 
gentlemen, each rendered me a great service. The 
day may come when you may want a favour in 
return, If so depend on me. Meanwhile 1 will 
watch over you like a Providence, and if you ever 
get into an awkward scrape, the Count d’Alferi 
_ swears that he will be at hand to serve you cost 
him what it ms.” 
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ABOUT VEXED POETS. 


Longfellow was much pestered by his American 
admirers, and in his diary and letters he records 
some grand specimens of Yankee ingenuousness. A 
total stranger wrote to him, pleading that the poet 
would give him a chance of happiness by composing 
a valentine for the applicant to send to a young 
lady in reply to one received the previous year. 
Longfellow did not object to the autograph hunter. 
He only ingerted, for the sake of others, a printed 
slip, which said: ‘‘In applying for an autograph 
always enclose a stamped and addressed envelope.” 

The man or woman who is determined to see as 
many celebrities as possible is a chronic bore to 
genius. 

The Poet Laureate has been a great sufferer 
from, the persistent curiosity of strangers. Visitors 
to the Isle of Wight used to linger in the precincts 
of Farringford and pry into its owner's seclusion, 
until the nuisance became unendurable, and the 
poet found a new summer residence at Haslemere, 
far up amongst the Surrey hills. And though this 
is a less hackneyed haunt of tourists, still they 
come, and complaint has to be made that they try 
to attain their ends by subterfuge. 

Calls have even been made at the house, on the 
off chance of seeing Lord Tennyson, and under the 
transparent excuse of having lost the way. 

Byron, in his day, objected to the hardihood of 
those who, by hook or by crook, meant to get a 
glimpse of him. At Geneva, on one occasion, he 


removed from the Hotel Sécheroh to a neighbouring 


villa to escape this impertinence. But in yain. 
The proprietor of the rooms he had left furnished 
his remaining guests with telescopes that they might 
scrutinise Byron and his friend Shelley whenever 
they were within range. 


Na is fair in loye and war, isn’t it?” she 
said. 

‘‘T don’t know,” he replied, doubtfuily ; ‘‘T’ve 
been in loye a good many times, but I never was 
married,” 


——10I-— 

Johns: ‘‘I hayen’t seen you at the matinées 
since you married,” . 

Robbs: ‘‘No, whenever I want my feelings 

harrowed I just. go out in the kitchen and watch 

Mary Ann handle the china,” 


—-10!—— 

Miss Gush: ‘(And Ethel, dear, what is the 
baby’s name?” é : 

Mrs. Newmother: ‘‘I’ye named him Ethelbert 
Algernon.” a ee 

Miss Gush: ‘‘But I always thought tho father 
named the boys?” eit 

Mrs. Newmother: “If you could hear what his 


father calig him when he is walking the floor with 
‘twonder why I'| 


him in the early dawn, you would 
took matters in my own hands,” 


i+ 


An old recruiting sergeant tells the followin 
“Well, midid, now, this is as true as Goapele 


before the mayor, who committed him for trial. 

Well, at the following ’sizes I was called as a wit- 

ness, and the lawyer that defended 

that I did not *list him. : 
*<T did,’ says I. 


says he. 
“¢T did,’ says I. ; 


Pa 
MG 

was on the 11th of May, 1820, I ’listed a recruit in ~ 
Dublin, and put the question to him, as is usual, — 
and gave him the shilling, and walked him to — 
barracks as ‘fine as a fiddle. Well, in a-few days — 
he was Claimed ag a ’prentice, andsohewashadup 


“<Did you put the questions to him rightly ? x 2 


— 
RE 
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bim told me S 


“<< By the virtue of your oath, now,’ says he, 


‘just ask me tho questions, for I don’t believe you — 


asked him.’ . i 

“* How do you know?’ says I, ‘for, by this 
and by that, you wer'nt by.’ 

**« None of your business,’ says he. er | 

‘And he hold out his hand, and accordingly I 
pulled out a shilling and clapped it in his fist, and 
then I asked him the questions, and he said ‘ Yes,’ 
to them ail. 

‘** Were these the same questions you put to the 
prisoner ?’ says he. 

“«*« Yes, they were,’ says I. 


he. 
““<T can’t take if, sir,’ says I. 
“(Why not ?” says he. 
“Why f’ says I, ‘Why, sure I can’t take it 
back till yo go before a magistrate and pay the 
‘“smart money ”’—which every recruit must pay 
if he wants to be released from service.’ x 
«You bo hanged,’ says he, and he put the 
money in his pocket; and i called to his lordship 
on the bench for a witness that I had “listed him. 
And oh! buat there wag a roar in the court, 
Begorra ! the judge laughed till the tears ran 
down his face. Well, the decision of the Court — 
being in my favour, I axed the judge if I might 
take away my new recruit; and they all roared 
again, and the counsellor got as red as a turkey- 
cock, and ag mad as a bull with the colic. “it 
‘« At last he made the best ho could of it, and says 
T to the counsellor, says I: ‘Don’t ‘list in the 


line next time, gir.’ | 


‘«« What, then ?’ says he, snappishly. Araki 

““*Oh, yer ’onour,’ says I, ‘stick to the rifles ; 
that’s more in your way.’ ; ‘nde 

‘Well, begorra, when I told the major I 
thought he’d die; and when ho had done laughing 
he bid me keep the ‘smart money’ for myself.” _ 


pa a ES 


‘Well, here’s your shilling back for ye,” says 


s 


Every man who does not labour and lay ‘up a © 


fortune may cause absolute suffering to his — 


daughter’s future husband, 


Male readers pleaso 
note, 


ees OD ee 


Hz Gor Somzrume,—Jack: ‘Weil, Tina I 3 


proposed to Miss Summer last night,” 


Jim: ‘Did she give you her heart P” ae oe 


Jack: ‘No; but I got a pieco of her mind.” 


——101—— a 


A French scientist says that insects are unable 


to distinguish one object from another by its out-— 


ward shape. The bald-headed man knows better, 


‘especially when, on a hot summer's day, he takes a 


stroll through the country lanes. - 


¢ 
5 


He: “I don’t believe in the custom of giving > 


engagement rings, do youP”’ 


She: ‘‘No, I would a deal rather hayo tho 


money spent on ices and theatre tickets—you can’t 
be expected to give them back, you know wee 


Gpacee es! Oeennee a i, 


Lady : “You gay you are a goo 
ironer. How do oon te vben the 
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CHAPTER XVIIE—(Conrinvep.) 


‘gre OD ERATE as the sum appeared, it was 
i] uy in seslity more than double the usual 
\ YA | tariff; and they agreed to the de- 

64 (¥ mand at once. Rubbing his hands, 
the fellow withdrew. Ho congratu- 
lated himself that the two youngsters 
wore not out of his hands yet. 

“Shy bids,” he muttered; “‘but I shall bag 
them yet.” 

‘« And now,” observed Gus as soon as they wero 
alone, ‘that the question of finance is settled. let 
us drink our wine with a good conscience. Your 
health, Peter.” 

** And yours,” said his companion. 

The two young men drained their glasses in 
mutual confidence of the other’s friendship. Peter 
was the first to speak. 

“Gus,” he said. 

“Yes, well.” 

‘“What was the meaning of the dirty pieco of 
paper which the seryant slid into my hand, and 
which directed me to remain here? You soon got 
tired of your fine livery and new master, before 
you had worn the first an hour, or even seen the 
other.” 

‘‘There's your mistake,” replied our hero. ‘I 
did see him. Thank Heaven he did not eee me.” 

“‘ You have met before, then?” 

‘‘ As boys—yes.” 

‘* And were iriends P”’ 

“Ay, such friends as the eagle and vulture 
when they meet over the quarry of tho dying deer. 
Although years have passed siuce our encounter, 
Kdward Howard I am certain has not forgotten, 
norever willforget. Besides he bears my marx.” 

‘“You mean the scar upon his cheek ?” 

Gus nodded assent. 

“Tis strange!” observed Peter, musingly. 
‘‘The same destiny appears to influence us both. 
Within four-and-twenty hours we haye each met 
the man whose line of life seems to cross with 
ours.” 

** With this exception,” added Gus, ‘‘ that your 
enemy is at least a generous one. Mine, on the 
contrary—unless time has wondrously changed 
him—possesses no redeeming quality.” 

*‘ Murray is not my enemy,” obsoryed the young 
sailor, gravely. 

‘* Your rival, then?” 

“Without knowing it—yes—both in loye and 
fortune. And, strange as it may appear, the only 
regret I should feel in my success in both would 
bo for him.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of their host with the promised omelette, 
which certainly did not disgrace the commendation 
he had lavished upon the skill of Mariette, his 
better-half, a buxom, dark-eyed woman, who filled 
the offices of wife, cook, and chambermaid in the 
osteria. 

When their host reappeared, Gus asked him if 
there was such a thing as a tailor in the village. 

‘*A tailor!—Good Heavens, yes!” ho replied. 
“« Blessed be St. Agnes, our patron saint, we have 
both a tailor and a priest in the place. Does his 
excellency think he has fallen amongst pagans? 
May I ask,” hoe added, after a moment's reflection, 
“if his excellency requires any repairs to his 
habiliments ?” 

Without a reply the landlord left the room, 

‘“ What does he mean?” asked Peter. 

His friend was equally in the dark as himeelf, 
but their uncertainty was soon ended by the 
fellow’s return with a small yalise which he carried 
_ under his arm. Placing it on the table and 

_ carefully opening it he displayed two complete 
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suits of clothes made in the French fashion, and 
about a dozen shirts, together with other necessary 
articlos of male attire. 

“There!” he exclaimed with an air of satisfac- 
tion; ‘‘what does your. excellency think of 
these ?” 

The young men examined and tried the clothes. 
They fitted our hero as well as if they had been 
made for him. 

‘‘Are they for sale?” he inquired. 

“Are they for sale,” repeated the host—‘‘ of 
course they are. Jiyerything in the place is at the 
disposal of my guests. They have only to spoak 
and be obayed.” 

“* And the price P” 

The price was really so moderate that Gus was 
ashamed of offering less. Drawing out the purse 
which Murray had left for him, he placod a 
doubloon in tho fellow’s hand, who received it with 
a broad grin of delight. It was long since he had 
fingered one. Muttering a thousand thanks. he 
then withdrew. 

‘““He must have stolen them,” observed Poter. 

“Not unlikely. But thatis his affair,” observed 
his friend, drily. ‘I, at least, hays honestly paid 
for them.” 

Hastily throwing off the livery, which, since he 
had discovered its owner, had become doubly dis- 
tasteful to him, our hero proceeded to array himself 
in a portion of his new acquisition; and shortly 
after the two friends left the osteria to take a 
stroll through the vyillage and surrounding 
country. 

On their return in the evening they found the 
kitchen of the inn occupied by an English sergeant 
and a party of men, who had left Lisbon that very 
day to join their regiment at Bueno Convento. The 
wito of the sergeant, a blue-eyed English girl, ac- 
companied her husband on hig march. © 

As Gus and Peter made their appearance, they 
found their host disputing with the party, informing 
them that his house was full, and that he had no 
place for such guests. It was in vain that ho 
proffered the barn, or offered to procure them a 
lodging with some of the neighbouring peasants. 
Tho sturdy non-commissioned officer, who pretended 
not to understand a word he said, stuck to his billet. 
Piling their arms, the men took possession of the 
fireside, and began preparations for their evening 
repast, the materials for which they brought with 
them. 

‘“ What is the matter?” demanded Peter. 

‘‘ Nothing, sir,” replied-the sergeant rising and 
touching his cap, ‘‘only that our host here seems a 
little dissatisfied at our being quartered upon him. 
Asif a British eoldier was notas good as a Portuguese 
don at any time! He wants to lodge me and my 
men in the barn; his house is full of guests, he 
says.” 

of You must be mistaken, friend ; we aro the only 
ones.” ! 

_ ‘Tam not mistaken,” replied the man. ‘‘The 
fellow thinks I cannot understand a word of his 
cursed lingo; but I can jabber it as fluently as he 
can himself if I like, I heard him mutter some- 
thing just now to his wife about losing an excel- 
lent opportunity, and a purse of doubloons.” 

The two friends regarded each other. 

‘‘And something,” added the speaker, ‘‘ #bout 
pigeons to pluck.” 

‘““We are the pigeons he means, I shrewdly 
suspect, my friend,’ observed Gus; ‘‘ but he will 
find us not so easily disposed to part with our 
feathers as he imagines. Perhaps it is a fortunate 
thing for us you have arrived, or we might have 
had our throats cut before morning.” 

“Not unlikely, sir.” 

‘“You are determined to remain, I suppose?” 
said Peter, in an inquiring tone. 

“T should think so; I am too well acquainted 
with the country to be talked out of my billet. 
Neither I nor my men are likely fellows to be 
frightened by big words or blustering looks. Why, 
Susan, hors,” he added, turning a look of affection 
towards his wife, ‘‘ would keep the quarters against 
a dozen such fellows.” 5 

“And when do you march ?” 

‘‘In the morning,” 


sis 


ae 


said the sergeant. Ak 


pad 


‘* And where?” inquired Peter. 

“* Towards Buono Convento.” ay Ces 

Gus and his companion both observed that, if. 
agreeable, they would march with them: their in- 
tention was, if possible, to pass through the 
scene of war, and make their way into Spain, 
across the country to Oadiz, and take shipping for 


England. The poor lads, confident in their youth™ 
| end etrength, little imagined how many trials and 


difficulties their path would be beset with. 

‘Phe sergeant declared that both he and his men 
would feel proud of their company, and it was 
finally arranged that the party should start at day- 
break on their journey. ae é 

The young men insisted on being allowed to give 


them some wine to their repast, an offer which the _ 


soldiers thankfully accepted. 

The host appeared both fidgety and suspicious ; 
the conversation had taken place in English, of 
which he understood not a single word; more than 
once he intimated to his guests that supper was 
ready prepared for them in the saloon, as he styled 
the dusty-panelled room in which the two friends 
had their first repast. In his conversation with 
them he had spoken French. 

‘‘Are you armed?” inquired the sergeant, as 
they were about to quit the room. é : 

Hach replied in the negative. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘trayel in Portugal 
without arms? You must be mad! Why, even ~ 
Susan carries a brace of pistols under her apron. 
as is enough,” he added, ‘‘to invite assassina- 

lon.” 


‘‘ Whilst you are here,” observed Gus, with a — 


smile, ‘‘I do not think we haye much to fear from 
yiolence.” 

‘From violence-—perhaps not,” seid the kind- 
hearted fellow, ‘‘but from cunning everything. 
I know the Portuguese well; they are lazy and 
cruel; when they cannot turn and rend you, like 
the wolf, they have as many tricks as the fox. 
Sleep with an eye open. Dar well your doors— 
look to your windows, and if fortune smiles upon 
you, perhaps you may escapo unplundered in the 
morning.” * 

‘“You give them 2 sad character.” 

“* Because I know them.” 

Peter motioned to the landlord to lead the way, 
which the fellow eagerly did. As Gus was follow- 
ing him, the sergeant’s wife, with the instinct of a 
womans keenness, caught him by his arm. Ho 
turned towards her. : 

‘Take these,” she said, with a blush; ‘‘I shall 
not want them by the side of my husband; but 
mere than once I have been compelled to use them 
to defend both my life and honour in this wretched 
country.” 

As she spoke, she placed the pistols sho had 
drawn from underneath ber dress in his hands, 
Our hero would have declined them as ‘un- 
necess:ry; but her husband insisted upon his 
taking them. 

“‘They can do no harm,” he said, ‘‘and may be 
usoful, Susan says truly.she has nothing to fear ; 
whilst I am by her side the cowardly rascals should 
not harm a hair of her dear hoad.” 

Gus could not suppress a sigh as he observed 
the look of mutual affection which accompanied 
the words. Such he felt would have been the love 
between Minnie and himself had their destiny 
been kinder. Thanking them both for tho interest © 
they had displayed for his safety, ho placed the 
weapons in his pocket, and followed his com- 
panion. 

‘Poor fellow,” observed Susan, as he left the 
room, ‘‘I am sure he is in love.” 

“« Of course he is,” observed her husband, with a 


emile;” “tho kinder the heart, the more it is sus- — 


ceptible. What should a. fine fellow like 
him do but fall in loye?—he is not one to walk 


through the world with his eyes shut.” 


Despite the uncertainty of their positions, the — 


two friends with the natural buoyancy of youth, 
supped gaily, aud laughed and chatted over the 
adventures of the day. ead th 

‘‘ Come,” exclaimed Gus, filling 
give you a toast; but it m 
bumper ; for she I am abou 
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juice of the grape ere it has passed the wine-press ; 
fair as the snow ere it has been sullied by the touch 
~ of earth.” ; 

Peter filled the glass, and was all attention. 

‘*Minnio!” exclaimed his friend, with a sigh, 
and drained it to the dregs. 

His friend followed his example, and repeated the 
name of Minnie. 

‘““And what are you to propose in return?” 
demanded the lover of Minnio, with a look which 
seemed to invite confidence. ; ; 

The young sailor coloured tothe temples. It was 
the first time he had ever pronounced the name 
engraved upon his heart to any human ear; still 
he could not refuse filling his glass in return. He 
gave the name—‘‘ Fanny.” 

“Ttis a duced pretty name!” exclaimed our 
hero, as he drank the pledge; ‘‘and, if I may use 
the privilege of a friend—a discreet one, of course 
—who is Fanny?” 

‘‘ Who is Minnie?” demanded Peter—not from 
a wish to evade the question, for he had made up 
his mind to confess everything to his friend; but 
thought that ho, as he had commenced the subject. 
ought to set the 


“‘T have sometimes thought so myself,” re- 
plied the young man, musingly ; ‘‘for when with 
the impatience natural to boyhood, I have asked 
old Michael the use of my learning so many things, 
his reply was that I was not destined to waste my 
life in the tents like the rest of my people.” 

“Of course not. The old antiquary doubtless 
knew the secret of your birth, and wisely sought to 
prepare you, by education, for the position that 
you must one day hold.” 

“*Could I but believe that! ” 

‘*At least hope it; the thought will do you 
good — give you energy to struggle till the 
mystery is cleared. Now then,” continued Peter, 
“for my confidence—my life has been scarcely 
less romantic than your own. I am tho son of a 
tmaan who is supposed by all to be a peasant 
residing on a small property in Norfolk. I say 
supposed, for his manners and education both con - 
vinced me that such is not the class to which he 
originally belonged.” 

“Might he not haye met with some kind friend, 
as I did, to impart instruction beyond what his 
parents could afford ?” 


were his means—at least to all outward appearance 
—no expense was spared for my education, I was — 
sent to the best school in the county, and taught 4 
the same accomplishments as the son of tho lord- — 
lieutenant, who—par parenthése—often stood below 
me in the class.” a 
‘* All this only shows a laudable and very natural ~ 
desire to eleyate you above the sphere in which — 
fortune seemed to have placed you.” 
“ Hear me out,” again repeated Peter; ‘“ my tale 
is not half told yet. When I was about twelve. 
years old—I remember it as well as though it were 
but yesterday; it was during the Christmas — 
holidays—a stranger arrived at our cottage. I 
thought he treated my father with great — 
respect, and could not understand the excuses he — 
made about sitting down to the same table with — 
him, although, to judge from his dress and gold — 
buckles, he was much our superior in life! He ~ 
seemed uneasy till the repast was over, and I a 
obseryed him casting glances, when he was un- — 
observed, at my father, which seemed full of pity, — 
love, and astonishment. At an early hour I was ~ 
sent to bed, but I could not sleep—a restless — 
curiosity, @ mor- — 


example. | 
“An angel!” 5? oe 
replied Gus. ; 
‘She is that, of 
course.” 
‘“As good as she 
is beautiful!” ~ 
“Sois Fanny,” 


_ observed Peter; 
“but that is not 
exactly what I 

_ mean. I suppose 
this angel has an- 
othername besides 
Minnie?” 

“Not that I 
know of.” 

** You have not 
bhsen much ac- 
« uainted with her, 
then P” 

* Brom infancy 
wo were reared 
together.” 
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“You speak in 


bid desire, such ag 
I had never felt — 
before, to know 
the stranger’s 
business with my — 
parent, took pos- 
session of me. 
After tossing and — 
tumbling about — 
on my pillow for — 
more than an 
hour, I crept cau- — 
tiously down the — 
stairs, and over- 
heard our visitor 
distinctly say : 
“Your lordship 
is resolyed, then, _ 
never to claimthe _ 
title?” i 
“ And whatwas — 
your father’s re- 
ply i ”» 
‘Brief but reso- 
lute—‘ Neyer !’” 


“And did the — 


riddles.” 

“My life has 
been one,” replied 
ourhero. ‘Listen 
patiently, and you 
shall judge.” 


interview end 


there P”’ 


“No,” con- 


tinued Peter;- 


‘our visitor urged 


Gus proceeded 
to relate all that 
he knew of him- 
self and the companion of his boyhood—their 
gipsy life—their wanderings in the wood—his 
meeting with Edward Howard—Madge’s unac- 
countable resolution of quitting the tents—even 
to their taking up their abode in the house of the 
learned and eccentric Michael Manton—and the 
unaccountable abduction of Minnie. 

‘*And now,” he added, after he had finished his 
narrative, ‘‘ you know as much of my history as I 
am in possession of myself. You little thought 
you had bestowed your friendship upon one of an 
outcast, despised race.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” said Peter; ‘‘ you are no more of 
gipsy origin than Tam!” 

‘* What proves it?’ demanded his friend. 

‘“‘Hiyerything. What should induce your old 
nurse—who most probably stole you, or received 
you from some enemy of your family—to fly with 
you from her people, or a respectable person, like 
your tutcr Michael, to receive you into his house ? 
Gentlemen do not usually harbour such guests.” ~ 
a. “You forget Minnie?” observed Gus, 

“No, I do not. Having mixed in the world 
_ from childhood, I am more accustomed to weigh 
the motives of mankind than you are. An equal 
nterest scems to attach to both; it would take 
tronger evidence than the word of Madge Lee—I 
k you said that was the name of the gipsy wife 
nyince me that you were her descendant.” 
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THE YOUNG MEN EXAMINED AND TRIED THE CLOTHES, 


Peter shook his head incredulously. 

‘¢ Patience,” he said; ‘‘hear and judge. Heaven 
knows that it is not pride which prompts the idea. 
None of his neighbours knew from whence he 
came when, five-and-twenty years ago, he bought 
the little farm on which he resides and first settied 
amongst them. Many of the old inhabitants of 
the village shake their heads mysteriously when 
they speak of him, and describe his richly em- 
broidered velvet suit and the jewels upon his 
fingers. Not that he ever wears such things now; 
on the contrary, he dresses like any other villager. 
The only person with whom ke visited on his 
arrival, and for a long time afterwards, was the 
curate of the parish, a gentleman of a decayed but 
honourable family, whose only daughter he even- 
tually married. I never saw my poor mother,” 
added Peter, with a sigh; ‘‘she died in giving me 
birth.” . 

“‘IT see nothing very extraordinary in all this. 
Your father might haye travelled, or mixed with 


| good society in his youth, and consequently have 


acquired habits and tastes superior to those of 
the persons around him. [I feel now, myself,” 
added Gus, ‘‘that I could not return to the life 
of my boyhood without an effort; the tents 
and the tribe hayo lost their charm for me; 


- henceforth my lot is cast with the housedweller.” 


‘* Hear me out,” replied his friend ; ‘‘ humble as 
- Fay ee ‘ += 


him by every 
reason he could 
think of ; spoke of 
the rank, the influence, and wealth he so heedlessly 
renounced—but all in yain; the only thing which 
mae pe to move him was when the old man spoke 

of me.” 

‘‘ What did he say then?” 

«<« Hiven that, Harrison,’ he said, ‘ will not move 
moe. Besides, I do my son no wrong. I have 
educated him for tho sphere he will one day fill. © 
On my death there will not be the least difficulty 
in proving his claim to the title and estates; but. 
he must nover learn his father’s name till. that 
father is in the graye. Ican repel the suspicions 
of the world with scorn, but not the suspicions of 
my own child,’ he added in a voice of deep emotion; 
‘they would kill me.’ ” a 

Gus observed that to feel thus acutely must 
belong either to a very sensitive or guilty heart, 
and wondered equally wi:h his young friend what 
could haye induced his father thus voluntarily 
to renounce a position in the world which hundreds 
would haye risked honour and life for. One con- 
jecture succeeded another—the last as improbable 
as the first. 

“Did you not hear the stranger’s name?” de- 
manded our hero. Lanes 

“T thought I told you my father called him — 
Harrison?” 

“ Did you ever see him again?” ela 

‘Neyer. Finding that his errand was useless, i 


TE A ey ee 
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and my parent’s resolution immovable, he took his 
—leaye. I shall never forget the air of reverence and 
loye with which the old man kissed his hand at 
arting, It dwells in my memory still, and that 
ook assures me that whatever may be the cause of 
my father’s mysterious resolution, it has not its 
origin in crime.” 

His friend, though equally at a loss with himself 
to comprehend the cause of that resolution, could 
not avoid agreeing with him. 

*So much for your family, Peter,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand to him; ‘‘ whether you are the 
gon of a peer or peasant makes no difference in the 
friendship I feel for you; though I trust it may 
turn out to be the former, for yourown sake. Who 
knows,” he added with a smile, ‘‘if ever Minnie 
and I should be married, and resume our gipsy 
life, but we may come one day to your mansion, 
and ask permission to pitch our tent in some 
sheltered nook on your lordship’s estate?” 

“In that case,” replied Peter, ‘‘it would 
not bea nook on my estate that would receive you.” 

‘But Fanny!” exclaimed Gus, impatiently ; 
‘it is a sweet name—there is music in the very 
letters of it. I am impatient to hear something of 
her.” 

“You shall. Shortly after I had finished my 
studies at Cambridge, where I honourably distin- 
guished myself, I was invited to visit a fellow eol- 
legian in Herefordshire, where I became acquainted 
with Fanny, the only daughter and heiress of Sir 
William Stanley. To see her was to love her. QO, 
Gus! she is all gentleness, candour, and truth. If 
ever the heart of an angel were shrined in human 
form, hers is that heart. Not to dotain you with 
loye rhapsodies, I won it. For the three months I 
stayed there I tasted happiness so pure and un- 
alloyed that even the memory of it pours a balm 
over my blighted hopes.” 

‘‘ Blighted |” said his friend. 

“You shall hear. One morning, after I had 
mot his daughter as usual, | was invited by her 
father to an interview in the library. Sir William 
frankly told me that his daughter was engaged to 
her cousin, Henry Murray, the young officer whose 
life we saved in the streets of Lisbon, The old 
man quietly hinted that neither my birth nor posi- 
tion entitled me to aspire to his daughter's hand, 
and begged that I would discontinue the visit.” 

‘What was your reply?” 

**Oonfident in the knowledge that I had surrep- 
titiously obtained of my father’s affairs when & boy, 
I weakly boasted that my bixth was equal to his 
own — that my fortune ultimately would be 
superior; and conjured him to suspend his decision 
till I had communicated with my parent. It was 
allin vain; the proposed marriage was a family 
arrangement, of which Fanny had hitherto been 
kept in ignorance. I left the house in despair.” 

*« Poor Peter!” 

“‘T resolved to see my father,” he continued, 
“ and appeal to his paternal affection ; but ere I left 
Thad a parting interview with her Iloved. I told 
her everything; and what think you was the 

- angelic girl’s reply?” 

“ Perhaps that she would be true to youP” 

‘Moro than that; sho vowed that although she 
would never marry without her father’s sanction, 
uniess it was given to her union with me she would 
never bestow her hand upon another. I left her 
with a heart filled with gratitude and loye—filled 
with those blissful dreams which cheat us in our 
youth and mock usin our age. I hastened to my 
father—told him all, and conjured him—by my 
mother’s memory, by the love he professed to bear 
me—for my sake, to cast aside the mystery which 
surrounded him, and appear in his true character 
in the world.” 

“ And did you succeed ?” 

“Succeed!” repeated Peter, bitterly; ‘‘ ay, as 
the fiend did when his iron task-master set him te 
weave ropes from the sea-sand. I might as well 
have tried to melt the rocks with my tears as soften 
his obdurate heart. Once, and once only, did he 
seem inclined to yicld—when I named my rival. 
His reply was curious.” 

**Tndeed!” exclaimed Gus, whose interest and 
 eariosity were both excited; ‘‘ what was it?” 
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“That the justice of Heayen would be accom- 


plished, and the sins of the father be visited on 


the head of the son; that Il was destined to cross 
ie path of Henry Murray in fortune as well as in 
ove.” ; 

“Tt was strange.” 

“Most strange, and yet what followed was 
stranger still, The parent who had hitherto’ been 
all kindness and affection, became suddenly morose, 
reproached me bitterly for my disobedience and 
curiosity in haying surprised a secret which was 
never destined to be mine till he was in his grave; 
nay, he even menaced me, if ever I presumed to 
allude to the subject again, to destroy all proofs of 
my claims end his own identity, and ordered me 
to quit his presenco. I haye never seen him 
since.” ; 

“That was wrong; the hour of passion and 
resentment passed, ho might haye relented. A 
father’s heart does not long remain closed against 
his only child.” 

‘Perhaps it was. Indeed, I begin to feel so 
now. I left my home half-frantic. You can 
understand me, Gus, for yon have felt the bitter 
pangs of disappointed love; the broken hope, the 
undying regret, the moral palsy of both heart and 
mind, I wandered I knew not whither. In a 
moment of despair and frenzy I took the bounty, 
which was rather forced imto my hand than ac- 
cepted by me after I had been kidnapped on board 
the Firefly. You know the rest.” 

The young sailor hid his agitated countenance 
in his hands, to hide the tears which despite the 
natural pride of manhood, would force their way. 
Gus, whose temperament was porhaps, of a more 
hopeful, trusting nature than his friend’s—not 
that he felt less keenly—tried evety theme which 
friendship and youth could suggest to calm him. 

‘And you have never since seen yeur parent?” 
observed Gus, willing to divert his thoughts, if 
possible, from the chief cause of his sorrow. 

“No.” ’ 

‘‘ Nor written to him ?” 

‘‘Once,” sighed Peter, ‘‘ but my letter was re- 
turned through the office. I have since learnt that 
directly after the scone between us and my de- 
parture he sold the little property he possessed and 
left the place, no one knew whither. Sines then I 
have lost all trace of him,” 

“ He will turn up again,” exclaimed Gus, “ata 
moment when you least expect it. Whatever be 
the motives of his conduct we have no right to 
judge them.” 

“« Perhaps not.” 

‘‘ And pray how oldis Fanny?” 

“ Highteen.” 

“ And you?” 

«“Two-and-twenty.” 


‘‘Highteen and two-and-twenty,” repeated our. 


hero with an air of deliberation—‘‘much too 
young to despair. Why, life has a thousand 
chances for you yet. One thing is very certain— 
that your rival can give you no cause of un- 
easiness at present.” / 

“Not give me cause of uneasiness, 
Peter. 

“No; he is as much separated from her a3 you 
are—the sea rolls between you both. The war 
which has just commenced is not likely to prove 
mere child’s play, or to end soon. ‘Ten to one but 
we sea England before him. Besides, Peter,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘ you have another chanee 


” repeated 


—though, upon my soul, I should regret to hear | 


that it has favoured you, for he is a generous 
follow ; a shot may ond his rivalry and loye to- 
gether.” R 

“f do not wish him dead,”.exclaimed Peter ; 
‘what I wish is that I had a position to contend 
with him in the race of honour as well as love. The 


mortification is that whilst I both feel and know 
myself his equal in worldly rank, the caprice of my 
iron-hearted father should condemn me to the 
hitter humiliation of appearing in his eyes, as 
Thero’s the sting 


well as Fanny’s, ag his inferior, 
which galls me.” é 
“Pride, Peter —pride,” observed his friend. 


“I cannot help it, Gus, it is a part of my,| 


natute,’> wae 


foc 


“T, atleast,” zaid our hero, “have 
burnings. At present I believe myself 
grandson of old Madge Lee, the gipsy | 
Heaven bless her kind old heart! I could no 
wish a more affectionate grandam. If, however, 
it should turn out that I have gentle blood in m 
veins, I shall rej 
sake and yours.” — 
“‘ For mine 
surprise. art 
‘*Of course,” continued Gus, ‘for yours; there 
can be no friendship without equality—and what 


gipsy.” > tis 
“You wrong me!” exclaimed the young 

sailor, starting from his chair; ‘“‘by Heayens you 

wrong moe, Gus! If I desire the rank to which I 


rendering me more worthy of Fanny, less 
feel assured that the dear girl will keep her 


the loves, without his free consent. But for my — 
that which the placo I hold in his esteem confers 
on me.” 


and partially, at least, abstracting his frien 
the sorrow which unmanned him. % 
This attempt was still further seconde 


their excellenciss had supped well, placed upon the 
table a bottle covered 
crust of sawdust and cobwebs. z 
Neither of the young men asked any questions, 
_ but the landlord saw by the direction of their eyes 


intende 


“ZT havé only a dozen more of them left in my 


anything approaching it. The very porfumoe is 
sufficient to scent the whele osteria,” eae ; 

The fellow adroitly pretended to draw the cork 
as he spoke, but the cork had beon drawn before. 

** Ha!’ exclaimed Gus, taking the bottle in his 
hand, and inhaling the fragrance; ‘‘it hath a 
sweet and pleasant sayour. Was it grown in the 
neighbourhood ?” 

““No! senhor, no!” exclaimed the man, witha 
smile of astonishment at his ignorance; ‘such 
wine grows only in one spot on earth.” Rhea 

‘And where is the fayoured locality P” rl 

‘Cintra, senhor—Ointra! Our Civic says that 
it must have been the original Paradise—no other 
country could have grown such wine, He and the 
alcalde are the only guests to whom I havo ever 
sold a single bottle.” Bhs 


| Peter. = es 
“Tt is impossible,” replied the host, with a 
smirk and a bow, ‘‘to do too. much to prove how 
deeply I feel the honour of entertaining such 
illustrious senhors as your excellencies,”’ Zi. 
‘That compliment,” observed our hero, as the 


wine and omolets; only, thank Heaven, the latter 
are better worth swallowing than the former.” 


commendation was not unmerited, for it tasted eyen 
| more delicious than it smelt. _ ese ek 
The bottle was soon discussed. Both the friends 
/ complained that the last two glasses had a 


bottling it. Searcely had they finished it than each 

felt unaccountably drowsy; attributing it to the 

fatigues of the ey they called for th 
r 


show them to their chambor—a di 
roem—where, after following tho se 
in seeing to the fastening of the 

| they retired torest. = 


‘a. ae 


oice at the discovery, for Minnie 5 


1” yepeated Peter, with a look of aa 


equality could possibly exist between a lord anda = 


beliove I am ontitled, it is as the moans of 
objectionable in the eyes of her father; for I 
word, and neyer bestow her hand eyen where — 
friend I desire no higher rank in his eyes than — 5 

Our hero’s purpose was answered—he had suc- 


ceeded in giving a different turn to the conversation, — 
from 


a 


“We are highly fayoured, then,” observed tu 


nauseous, bitter taste. Peter suggested that some= - . 
thing might have fallen athe ‘vino in the act of 


© 


a 


ae sae, eae 


) dbytho 
appearance of their host, who, after hoping that 


th a venerable-looking 3 


that bed were wondering for whom the bottle was _ 
“For yout excellencies,” ho said with a amile oy 


cellar, I quéstion if in the palace of the — i 
Necessidies they could produce such wine, or 


of 


tof 


speaker left the saloon, ‘‘will cost us at least > 
twenty or thirty maravedisextrain our bill. These 
Portuguese charge for compliments as they do for 


At 


Pouring out a glass, he observed that the man’s : 


$y es sat aie Pe eS i oo ea 
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DO DREAMS COME TRUE? _ 
~To-the Editor of ‘“Srarm Momunts.” 


DEAR S1x,—I have read with great interest tho 

letters which havo appeared in Spare MoMENTS on 

the above subject. I have faith in dreams, as I 
haye had them come very true, but the one I am 
about to tell you was a beautiful one, and left a 
deep and lesting impression on my mind. Before 
relating my dream I mustinform you that previous 

to it 1 had lost my dear mother, likewise my 
favourite sister, also my dear and only child. In 

my dream I seemed to pass from earth to heaven, 

and stood in the presencd of God and a host of 
glorified beings all clothed in beautiful, spotless 
white. I looked round on the vast multitude to see 

if there was 4 face I knew. Not seeing one, I 

. asked: ‘Where is my mother?” Instantly my 
dear mother came towards me. I then said: 
«Where is my sister?” Quickly my sister came 

: tome. I felt so delighted in my dream at their 
. happy and beautiful appearance. Then, not 
doubting for a moment but that my third request 
would be as quickly granted, I said: ‘‘Now bring 
my child to me.” In a moment I saw my 
precious angel child coming towards me, led by the 

_ hand of one who was, indeed, altogether lovely. A 
beautiful halo surrounded them. I made a rush 
- to clasp my darling child in my arms, when I 


awoke. _ 
: _ I doubt not but I shall one day realise my dream 
in all its glory. - 


I beg, sir, to remain, 
Yours truly, 
A ConsTAnT READER. 
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10: 
IS MARRIAGE DYING OUTP 
To the Editor of “Spars Moments.” . 


. DEAR Mr. Eprror,—I partly agree with ‘A 
Marriageable Sheffielder,” when he states that 
the fact of marriage dying out is not altogether 
the result of ‘* defect in man or womankind,”’ for, 
as arule, the girls who remain longest unmarried 
are generally thoss who are most modest and cir- 
cumspect, thrifty and economical, loying and 
amiable, and who would be real help-meets to 
the men who could win their hearts and marry 
them. : 
Jf I may venture to give my opinion, I should 
_ say there are many reasons for the falling off in 
__ the marriage-rate, the chief one, affecting the lower 
and upper middle classes, being the fact that girls 
usually want and expect to begin housekeeping in 
the same style in which their parents carry it on. 
- after twenty or thirty years of married life; and as 
a young man knows this, but cannot often afford to 
commence housekeeping on such a scalo, ho hardly 
is dare propose to a girl, whom he may love devotedly, 
lest he meet with a rebuff. If young wives would 
ae be content to begin with a modest home, blessed 
and made beautiful with pure wedded love, 
brightening the life of the man of their choice, and 
a4 so helping him in his daily work, in time the 
modest home might be exchanged for the good 
substantial house corresponding to those to which 
they were accustomed in their maiden days. 
i" P think, Mr. Hditor, that these high-flown 
___ notions of would-be young wives are blameable, to 
-a great extent, for the declinein the marriage- 
rate. . r 4 
But still one cannot ignore what ‘‘ A Marriage- 
able Sheffielder” says as to people not being able 
to find suitable partners within their own circle of 
friends. Most undoubtedly this is a great factor, 
and must be reckoned with when dealing with this 
question ; but what modest girl or discreet woman 
haye courage to apply to a matrimonial 
Sj 1 to supply her with a 


son 


band, 


Be nd 


marriage, and, maybe, sleep to heavy eyelids. 


or who could depend upon the partner gained from 
_ | sucha source? In my humble opinion, although 

| a few marriages brought about by such means 
might possibly be happy, as arule, I think they 


would turn out badly ; for a girl who could so far 
forget her modesty and dignity as to have her name 
on the books of such an institution would seldom 
prove a wife a man would be proud of. If our 
Sheffield friend ‘wishes to enter the magic circle of 
matrimony, pray let him seek a wife outside such 
an ‘‘exchangé,” lest he find too late that he has 
married a girl who merely wanted a home, and not 
a girl who wished for a husband on whom to layish 
her love. 

Again, one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that the constant bickerings between husband and 
wife, the ill temper shown on each side, the care- 
less, untidy appearance of the wife, the inattention 
on the part of the husband, too great a difference 
in the intellectual capacity of the two, engendering 
want of sympathy in taste and pursuits, and a 
thousand and one other things act as deterrent 
influences to matrimony. 

We unmarried women, Mr. Editor, cannot fail 
to seo what takes place in the homes of our married 
friends, of the very friends who hoped so much 
from matrimony and apparently have found so 
little. So Task you, sir, is not tho falling off of 
the marriage-rate attributable as much to the 
married people themselves as to the circumstances 
surrounding the unmarried ? 

If the two contracting parties, loving one another 
with a perfect love, are determined to mako the 
most of their opportunities to gain honourable 
success and a good social position, their lives and 
homes will be happy as far as they can control 
them, and as this would be a good certificate in 
fayour of marriage, so far from its dying out, we 
should soon find an increase in the marriage-rate. 


Iam, dear Mr. Hditor, 
Faithfully yours, 


BERTHA. 
:0!— 


To the Editor of ‘Spars Momeunrs.” 


- Dnar S1r,—Persuaded by a friend the other 
evening, I bought my first copy of Spar 


-Moments, and didn’t sleep a wink all that night. 


. « Not bectiuse I read your paper, but for 
the simple reason that ‘‘ Marriage is by no means 
dying out.” I belong to the tribe of “‘ young-man 
lodgers.” Last evening, after deyouring the con- 
tents of your journal, I laid myself within my 
little bed, and had hardly settled myself for the 
night, when, of all the unéarthly, soul-stirring, and 
hair-stiffening yells, the most appalling broke upon 
my ears. 

“Cats?” you say. No, dear Mr. Editor; I have 
accustomed myself to the nocturnal serenades of 
the feline Romeo to his feline Juliet. Such ‘‘ never- 
marriage-dying-out” strains act upon mo as a 
lullaby. No, it was something worse than loving 
pussies; it was a crying, yelling and shouting 
competition between my landlady’s latest twins. 

I regret to say that the town Iam in is no ex- 
ception ; I find it the same in certain towns in the 
provinces. Babies en masse; in other words, I see 


that mariage, far from dying out, is, on the con-. 


trary, gréatly in honour. 

Iam here speaking of the masses, the backbone 
of the nation; no sooner does a young man get his 
£1 per week than he must needs marry his 
“‘Pollie” or ‘Kate.’ ‘£1 a . week,” hoe 
argues ; “two can oasily live on that!” Of course 
love-sick Kate or ‘‘Mrs.-seeking” Pollie argues 
with him; they “‘ bind the knot.” What happens ? 
Pollie takes in lodgers. Why? Because her 
marriage has been blessed, and of babies a good 
number cannot be kept alive on the princely salary 
of £1 per week. 

I am sure, dear Mr. Editor, you would agree 
with me that these marriages should die out; that 
noyoung man, evenif hehave a good salary, should 
marry until he is decidedly on the wrong side of 
twenty; then it would be worth while “ settling 
down.” Then would come happiness with 


is 


we sci [a 


| My Ictter may appear to, touch upon, another 
subject than that embraced by the heading, but 
stili lam of opinion that the sad results of early 
marriages, although ipso facto showing that 
“ marriage is notdyingout,”’ do, on the other hand, 
cause many a well-suited couple to remain single. 

In conclusion, I contend that early and im- — 
provident marriages are increasing, but that many 
aman and woman profer a life of dismal single- 
ness simply because an insight of the conse- — 
quences of early marriages deters them from 
risking a similar blunder. 

Given decent means, two loving (not monéy- 
loving) hearts and fairly mature years, “ Marriage 
should not dio out.” 
Thus thinks 


Yours truly, : 

JONES-AP-SMITH. 
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ARE MONEY-LENDERS SWINDLERSP — 
To the Hiditor of ‘‘ Spann Moments.” a 2 

Dear Srr,—T notico that this question ig asked ~ 
in a recent issue of SPARE Moments, but I think ~ 
your correspondent ‘‘ Victim” hasnotputa proper 
heading to his letter. If he had asked, ‘‘ Are some 2 
money-lenders swindlers?”’ his reply in the affirma- 
tive would have been perfectly correctand Ishould 
have been with him, but money-lenders as a body 
are no more awindlers than are tailors; bootmakers, — 
brewers, &c. There are some, lam sorry to say, — 
who are swindlers and thieyes—very bad swindlers — 
and thieves—and I am sorry to find that ‘‘ Victim” 
has allowed himself, through want of a little fore- _ 
thought, to haye been gulled by the apparent — 
feasibleness of the advertisement. The unknowr ~ 
lady with funds at her disposal is not in reality a ~ 
money-lender.. If she could have found any flaw ~ 
in his application, or any excuse for refusal, she 
would not have advanced the money nor returned 
the fees. ae 
Let me advise ‘‘ Victim,” or any others who want 
pecuniary assistance to avoid those people who ~ 
advertise, and remember that money-lenders who — 
do a legitimate business have no need to advertise; 
it is only the sharks, who can in no way keep a — 
connection, who have to resort to this means of 
bringing in applications, and of catching fees. If 


they were to stop advertising they would yery soon 3 
have to close their offices, and try some other way 
to gull and fleece the public. F 
I am, sir, 4 

Yours respectfully, : 

Manchester. H. Uv 
10: 3 

“fe 


HOW TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
SHILLINGS A WEEK, 
To the Editor of ‘Sparx Moments.” 

DEAR Srr,—In reply to ‘‘ Tom Pearson’s”’ letter 
on the above subject, no doubt there are some who 
live in the style described ; but can you really call 
it living? If T. Pearson lives as he says, I am 
truly sorry for him. I have been ont of work my- — 
self, and I know what hard life is like; butno ~ 
doubt, as he says, your correspondent (T. Pearson) 
could liye on what I should starve. Anyone may — 
see plenty of- people every day who live on the © 
aboye sum. They stand about at street corners and — 
in front of public-houses; they never doa day’s — 
work, and do not intend to do one. They hang 
about and live as they can, getting a little here and _ 
there, and are not particular whether they have ~ 
their hands in their own pockets or anyone else's. ~ 
These are the class of people that can liye on the — 
above sum, but anyone who is honest and straight- ] 
forward, and buys all that he eats, and does not — 
depend on other people by cadging and cribbing, I~ 
can honestly say from experience that it is impos- — 
sible for two such people to live on four shillings . 
per week. Re ee 

I remain, 


Yours truly, : 
A Lover oF “Spare MoMENtTs,” — 
Lower Edmonton, NGS 
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By cae 


POOR JONES. 


It’s an ill wind they say that blows no ono good, 
*Tis a maxim, however you take it; 
But one thing is firm as the rocks by the sea, 
And no wind has power to shake it. 
That thing is—or was, till it bent neath the 
blast— 
Jones’s opinion of marriage ; 
But since the event I am going to relate, 
Luck in wedlock Jones tries to disparage. _ 
You may argue with Jones till you’re black in the 
faco, 
Try in vain to alter his notion, 
But he'll stand and declare that wedlock’s a fraud ; 
With a most philosophic devotion. 
He was always a most Quixotic young man, 
Fond of sentimental romancing ; 
His greatest enjoyment he always declared 
Was an evening’s spooning and dancing. 
Night after night he would be at a ball, 
A soirée, ‘‘at home,” or a party, 
At one of the latter he met to his joy, 
The daughter of Widow McCarthy. 
As was his wont Jones fell deeply in love, 
And yowed he was really hard smitten, 
To please the maid’s ma he sat by her side, 
And playfully called her a “ kitten.” 
No one had doubts that Jones was in love, 
At least, while that party might last, sir, 
But all knew as soon as he left the gay throng 
The warmth of his love would have passed, sir. 
Contancy wasn’t a part of his creed, 
And true love he hadn’t yet tasted ; 
But this time the widow had made up her mind 
That Jones should be well cooked and basted. 
To work her own ends sho invited him oft 
To her snug little place down at Haling ; 
Of course Jones accepted, being only too proud 
Of this notice, and mark of kind feeling. 
While he was there he always would meet 
Widow McCarthy’s sweet daughter, 
And the widow would smile up her slesye as she 
saw 
The lamb come so meek to tho slaughter. 
I mustn't omit to mention the fact 
Jones’ fortune was amply sufficient ; 
And unlike the majority of rich men he proved 
In generosity he wasn’t deficient. 
But our gay young Lothario saw, to his cost, 
That the widow meant ‘‘ biz” matrimonial ; 
This fact dawned upon him more fully at each 
McCarthy ‘‘at home” ceremonial. 
The daughter was pleasingly young and a0 coy, 
The mother was young, too, and charming; 
And ’twixt the two chances Jones felt ill at ease, 
A feeling he vowed most alarming. 
He knew if he married the daughter, that ma 
Would offer to keep houze for them both, sir ; 
And this was a state of affairs which man-like 
To accept he was very much loth, sir. 
So he sounded Miss Florrie’s opinicn on this, 
In a manner she couldn’t resent ; 
And he learned she, too, preferred life apart— 
On these terms would the widow consent ? 
‘*Ha, ha! thought young Jones, there are ways, 
there are means, 
To overcome trifles I'll wager, 
Tll do it by strategy, yes, that I will, 
And outdo the charming old stager. 
I know the girl loves me, so that part's all right, 
How often has she not ayowed it? 
With her, wedded life could be made a sweet 
dream, 
There need be no sorrow to cloud it. 
One thing I bar, that is living with ma, 
Be she ever so charming a mother, 
Thcugh so many husbands haye proved them- 
selves J's, 
Pm hanged if I'll prove yet another, 


I don’t marry the family when I wed the girl, 
That’s a ‘‘ cert,” and [ mean to stand by it, 
So here’s an idea, if the girl will consent, 
It’s hazardous, true, but I'll try it. 
A moonlight elopement, how romantic, what bliss ! 
A parson all ready to make us 
Husband and wife. Then two flying steeds 
So that pursuers cannot o’ertake us. 
And then, yes, there comes the rub to be sure, 
A homestead where no one can find us, 
By Jove ’twill be grand, a perfect romance, 
To leave consternation behind us.” 
That ‘‘ consternation” thought Jones to himself, 
As one chuckle followed another, 
Was wrapped up in one little body alone, 
His dear little charmer’s own mother. 
Thought Jones, look how many haye done it 
before ; 
They did it, so then why, should he fail ? 
*T was true that the girl had not yet acquiesced, 
But that was a matter of detail. 
Tho next thing to do was to get her consent, 
So one evening he broached the theme to her ; 
And she being also romantic and young, 
The idea sent a pleasant thrill through her. 
But while in the twilight they plotted and planned, 
They saw not a shadow draw near them; 
They heard not the chuckle that came from near by, 
Dreamed not that a soul could o’erhear them. 
And neither that night as they laid down to rest 
To dream of the flight on the morrow 
Had e’en a vague thought what fate had in store, 
Or that both of their hearts would taste sorrow. 
The day Senos and waned, and twilight soon 
sped, 
And night's grim mantle descended, 
And hid the dark form of a man whose one wish, 
Was that the business was over and ended. 
The first small hour of morning pealed forth, 
And then a soft footfall resounded, : 
While a trim little figure all muffled and veiled, 
Towards the fond lover soon bounded. 
Not a word did they speak, but sped quickly on 
To a spot where two fine steeds were grazing. 
Then mounting his love, the two galloped off 
At a speed that was truly amazing. 
At length they drew up at a vicarage door, 
Where the well-paid pargon was waiting ; 
And in afew moments the reverend divine 
Was doing the business of mating. 
At length it was done, and the pair were alone, 
Once more ‘neath the sky darkness laden ; 
Then, not till then, did the lover attempt 
To raise the veil of the maiden. 
With astart, a cry, and a qualified groan, 
Aad invoking the fiends him to smother, 
The lover exclaimed, ‘‘ Women haye men for 
fools, 
And hang me if I’m not had for another.” 
The widow—yes, friends—’twas none other but 
she— 
Lookei up at her “‘ second ’’ intensely, 
And said, with a smile, ‘‘Come, dear, let’s go 
home, 
Tye enjoyed myself, loye, immensely.” 


+ 


BounD To BE A PopuLtaR Inou.—‘‘ You appear 
to haye caught ’om,” observed the manager, as 
the leading actor came rushing hastily behind the 
scenes, 

“Yes,” said the actor, wiping the remains of a 
belated egg from the folds of his Roman toga and 
dodging a cabbage fired after him from one of the 
private boxes, ‘‘ everything seems to be coming my 
way.” 

——!0:—— 

SHE was THERE.—‘ Henry asked me to be his 
wife last night,” she told her chum. 

‘Oh, I'm so delighted, Gertrude. And how did 
it happen?” 

‘* Well, he asked me, and I s2id ‘ Yes,’ and then 
he just stood up and folded his arms.” 
el ib ! He was no more interested than 

at ” 


‘*Oh, but you see I wasin them when he folded 
them,” ; 4 


THE ; 
£10 COUNTING COMPETITION. 


UNFORESEEN RESULT. 


The Counting Competition announced in No. 
169 of SepArs Moments, in which readers were 
invited to compete for a £10 prize, or a share 
thereof, by counting the number of ‘t’s” on page 
195, appears to have been too easy, for no less than 
769 persons sent in the correct total—yiz: — 


550. 


To divide £10 among such a large number of 
persons would mean that only threepence and a 
fraction would be allotted to each. We have, 
therefore, decided (as the best way out of the 
difficulty) to set the above 769 persons another 
task, and thus give them a chance of winning 
a larger amount. Therefore those competitors 
only who sent in the correct total—550—will 
be required to count the number of “e's” 
(large and small) contained in the four advertise- 
ment pages of this week’s issue (No. 173), and to 


send in their counts on postcards, addressed to the 


“ Special Editor ” of SPARE Moments, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

Nothing is to be placed on the back of the post- 
card but the count at the top, and the name and 
address of the competitor at the bottom, so that 
we may readily compare the names and addresses 
with those on the letters of the 769 competitors 
which we have at this office. 

Bear in mind that every ‘‘e” isto be counted, 
wherever it occurs, on each of the four advertise- 
ment pages, and the sum total is to be placed on 
the postcard. 

In order to compensate the competitors for the 
extra trouble, we shall add £2 10s. to the £10 
already offered, making £12 10s. in all, which 
amount will be divided among those of the 769 who 
send in the most correct counts. 

All postcards to arrive on or before Thursday, 
the 14th April. 

By the time this announcement appears a copy 
of Spare, Moments will haye been despatched to 
each of the persons whose names and addresses 
were forwarded by competitors. 

Next week another competition will be an- 


nounced, in which the whole of the entrance fees - 


received will be divided amongst the correct 
counters, instead of being expended in the forward- 
ing of copies of SPARE Moments to friends of 
competitors a3 in the last competition. 


. Girl friend: ‘‘Do you feel the same for your 
husband as you did when he was courting you ?” 
Nowly-married lady: ‘‘ Well, hardly the same. 
Then most of the time I was mad for him; now 
most of the time I 1m mad with him,” 


-——10:-—— 

‘‘T had to be away from school yesterday,” said 
Tommy. 

“You must bring an excuse,” said the teacher, 

‘¢ Who from ?” 

“* Your father.” 

“Ho ain't no good at making excuses; ma 
catches him eyery time.” 


a ee 


Daughter: ‘I can’t marry that man. He's 
bad.” 


: ees : ‘My dear, think how very, very 
rich ——” 
Daughter: ‘In his youth he killed a man.” 
Mother: ‘‘ Youth may bo forgiven many follies. 
Think how rich——” 
Daughter : ‘‘ Once ho stole £2,000, and his father 
had to pay it.” 
_ Mother: ‘That was all hushed up. Think how 


Daughter: ‘‘ He is an awful drunkard.” 

Mother: ‘‘Many gentleman drink a little, m 
dear, and I’m sure he can aiford-—” 

Daughter: ‘‘ But he says you are oldand ugly.” 

Mother : 
again,” 


“The wretch! 


a 


He shan’t see you 
Sas a By OR P 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


~» 


- gagement in Holywell-street. 


The Prise ‘Spare Moment’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 


~ best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 


cheque for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, 


Mr. A. ANDERSON, 
355, Dumbarton-road, 
Partick, 
Glasgow. 


Poist With His Ofr Wetard. 


} HE least drop of the milk of human 

; kindness could not be found in the 
heart or any other portion of the 
anatomy of old Joseph Scraggs, 
who occupied alarge, old-fashioned, 
-9 ramshackle house in the Hast-end 

of London, nearly the whole of which he let out to 
lodgers, reserving only two small rooms in the 
basement for himself and an orphan niece. This 
poor girl slayed from morning till night, her only 
reward being scanty food and incessant scolding ; 
and Scraggs, by dint of grinding his unfortunate 
tenants, and by practising the profession of money- 


‘lender on a small scale, had accumulated a nice 


little fortune. 

Among those whom misfortune had driven to 
seek a temporary home in Scraggs Castle—as the 
tumble-down place was generally called—was a 
young fellow hailing from the city of St. Mungo, 
who had gone up to London to seek his fortune, 
and hd hitherto failed in the search. Enterprising, 
persevering, and well-educated, he utterly lacked 
that chief desideratum, influence. George Stewart 
had no friends to ‘‘ back him up,” and had conse- 
quently sunk lower andlower. He had tried journal- 
ism; had done copying for solicitors at starvation 
rates; had ‘‘ hacked” at the British Museum ; and 
was enzaged as ‘‘ assistant” to a publishing shark 
in Holywell-street, at the weekly wage of sixteen 
shillings, when he first went to liye at Scraggs 
Castle. Ho paid five shillings a week for a miser- 
able room on the second floor; yet, with true 
Scottish thrift, he managed not only to live on his 
limited income, but gradually to replenish his ward- 
robe, which had been ‘‘displenished” by some 
months of forced idleness which preceded his en- 
He would have 
taken better and more respectable lodgings as soon 
as he began to feel his feet but for one unforeseen 
circumstance. He fell in love with the niece of his 
landlord. 

Mary Scraggs was by no means a beauty. In 
fact, by most people she would haye been con- 
sidered positively plain; yet her eyes, in which a 
settled expression of patient despair seemed to have 
taken up its residence, could brighten into pleasure, 
and her pale cheek would glow with excitement at 
the sound of Kis footsteps; for his delectation the 
mildest bloater and the crummiest roll were 
chosen; and jis errands were performed with 
alacrity ard cheerfulness, which wore certainly not 
assumed. At first George hardly noticed the 
shabbily-dressed drudge who waited on him, and 
it must be confessed that poor Mary first fell in 
loye with the Scotch laddie, and had hardly the art 
to conceal the fact. But before long young 
Stewart noted how deftly, yet patiently, the girl 
performed her never-ending tasks; how she bore 
without a murmur the constant scoldings of her 
tyrannical relative; and how the shabby gown 
was neatly patched, the dark-brown hair coiled on 
a woell-shaped head, and the toil-marked hands 
scrupulously clean. Such a girl would certainly 
make a good wife, and so the curt morning 
greeting gradually lengthened into a _brief 
conversation, which in a short time became a 


confidential chat; and, induced thereto, perhaps, 


eir utter loneliness, the pair quickly drifted 
4 : i 


into a mutual engagement, though with very small 
prospects of a speedy marriage. 

And then the jade Fortune dealt poor Stewart 
another blow. One morning, on arriving at 
Holywell-street, ho found the shutters still up at 
the ‘‘publisher’s,” and a very brief investigation 
proved that his employer had levanted, leaving 
behind him a good many clamorous creditors, and 
among them his assistant, to whom three weeks’ 
salary was due. So George started again on that 
weary task of looking for something to do, and the 
search was long and unsuccessful. Gradually his 
wardrobe disappeared, for every Monday morning 
that five shillings rent had to be punctually paid; 
and though he lived on the plainest and scantiest 
fare, it was not long before the poor lad found 
himself at the end of his resources. A Monday 
morning came when the rent was not forthcoming, 
and that same night George Stewart found him- 
self in the street, with a few coppers in his pocket, 
and no place in which he could lay his head. His 
trunk, with its scanty contents, had been con- 
fiscated by old Scraggs, and George had literally 
nothing in the world but the few things he wore. 

Let us pass oyer the next few days—days during 
which the streets were tramped with the energy of 
despair, and the nights passed on a.seat in one of 
the parks. Twice did he try to see Mary, and twice 
was he repulsed by the watchfulness of old Scraggs, 
who threatened the impecunious lad with asummons 
for the unpaid rent; and Stewart was thinking 
seriously of taking the Queen’s shilling and enlist- 
ing, when Fortune suddenly veered round, and 
atoned for her previous hostility. Standing list- 
lessly at the corner of Leicester-square, hungry, 
weary, footsore, and utterly disheartened, the 
wanderer mechanically glanced over a portion of 
an Echo which the wind had blown to his feet. At 
first he thought he was dreaming, for there was an 
advertisement, requesting ‘‘ George Stewart, late of 
Coatbridge, and then of Glasgow,” to call ona firm 
of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn, where he would ‘‘ hear 
of something to his advantage.” Buoyed up by 
hope, he dragged his tired limbs along the Strand, 
and in half an hour was raised from the depth of 
despair to the height of happiness. By the death 
of an unmarried uncle in Australia he had inherited 
a comfortable fortune of four thousand pounds; 
and after establishing his identity, which was nota 
very difficult task, the astute solicitor had no 
hesitation in advancing the newly-found heir a 
sum for his present needs, pending the legal forms 
necessary to put him in possession of his inherit- 
ance. 

On leaving the lawyer’s office, George naturally 
turned into an eating-house, and somewhat as- 
tonished the active waiter by the extent of his 
appetite. Then he purchased a trunk and a few 
necessary articles of clothing, secured a couple of 
quist rooms in one of those old-fashioned streets 
leading from the Strand to the Embankment, and 
then proceeded to Scraggs Castle. The door was 
opened by the proprietor, whose volley of abuse 
ay checked by the altered appearance of his late 

odger. 

“Tye come to pay you the rent I owe, Mr. 
Scraggs,” was George’s curt remark. 

** Certainly, certainly ; that’s right; always pay 
your debts honourably, my lad,” and the old man 
obsequiously led his visitor into the den which he 
called his office. 

Haying paid the five shillings, and sternly 
ignored the suggestion that ‘‘a trifle might be 
added for interest,” George requested to see the 
landlord’s niece. 

- ‘And what might you want with Mary?” asked 
the old man. 

‘Simply to arrange for our wedding,” was the 
reply. 

‘‘Indeed? Then I am to suppose that you 
consider yourselyes engaged?” sneered old 
Scraggs. 

““We are,” curtly answered Stewart, with diffi- 
culty restraining a desire to answer the speaker in 
his own style. 

_ * And without my consent? Well, just let me 
tell you two things,” and the landlord of the 
‘* Castle” grinned maliciously. ‘‘ Firstly, Mary is 


only seventeen, and I am her legal guardian; 
secondly, she cannot marry without my consent— 
which I refuse.” 


“But why should you——” began George 


hotly. 

‘‘Why should I refuse ?”’ interrupted the other. 
**T don’t know that I am bound to give you my 
reasons; but one of them is that Mary is a great 
help to me in business, as you know, and I doubt if 
I could replace her easily.” 

“You mean that you half-starye the poor girl, 
and work her nearly to death,” was George’s angry 
retort. ‘‘ You call yourself a man, but let me tell 
you——” 

He was proceeding in no measured language, 
when the old man coolly opened the window, and 
called to a constable who was passing at the time. 

‘‘ Here’s a young man who is threatening me, 
policeman,” he mendaciously explained, ‘‘ and 
refuses to leaye my house. I must ask you to 
eject him, or I shall have to give him in charge.” 

What could George do? A disturbance would 
only have increased the difficulties in his path; so 
silently, but very unwillingly, he left the house 
muttering threats of vengeance, at which Mr. 
Scraggs smiled sarcastically. 


* * * * * * 


The room occupied by George Stewart in Scraggs 
Castle did not long remain empty. Before the 
week was out, it was taken by two men who only 
spoke a little English, and that with a decidedly 
German accent. They went out very little during 
the day; and carefulty locked the door of their 
room before leaving the house in the evening, 
sometimes returning the same night, frequently 
not before the next morning. The elder, who was 
called Carl by his companion, appeared to suffer 
from the foggy climate of London, and constantly 
wore a huge muffler round his neck and the lower 
part of his face; while his eyesight was probably 
weak, for he wore a pair of large green glasses 
both in the house and the street. The new lodgers 
gave Mary little trouble, preferring to wait on 
themselyes; and she only entered their room once 
or twice a week for the purpose of cleaning the 
apartment. On these occasions, and when Scraggs 
called for his rent every Monday morning, the 
tenants were busily engaged. “One, who bent 
over a plate with a graying tool in his hand, 
seemed to be an engraver by trade; the other was 
generally occupied with a large stone, and was 
evidently a lithographer, a rough press standing 
in one corner of the room. 

Business did not, however, seem to prosper with 
the newcomers, for, on a certain Monday morning 
about a month after Stewart’s ignominious expul- 
sion, when the landlord paid his usual call, he was 
met with excuses. 

‘Vo haf not der monish gotten Meinherr; but 
on der morrow, or der next day you will got him,” 
said the elder tenant with a deprecatory wave of 
his thin hand. 

But this was by no means Mr. Scraggs’ method 
of doing business, and so he very quickly informed 
his tenants, giving them quickly to understand 
that it was a case of ‘‘ Pay, or go.” 

“Dot vos a pity,” returned the first speaker, 
‘‘for ve vhos jhust on a vorks dot yould bring in 
plenty monies.” 

‘‘ What work is that?” sarcastically inquired 
the landlord. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. The elder 
lodger looked inquiringly at the younger, who 
nodded affirmatively ; and then the former, without 
speaking, went to the trunk which formed their 
only luggage, unlocked it, and, producing some- 
thing that looked very much like a five-pound — 
note, handed it to the landlord with a most un- — 
mistakable wink. The latter examined the piece — 
of paper carefully, held it up to the light, smiled — 
knowingly, and then asked : Ry 

“You made this?” 

The other nodded. 
. “ It's capitally done—capitally done; I-wouldy’t 
have believed it possible; anyonemight be deceived — 
by it”; and tho greedy old fellow again examined 
the note. ‘‘ But if you are such clever workmen, ~ 


284 


why waste your time on five-pound notes? Why 


not make notes of fifty or a hundred pounds ?” 

“Ach Himmel!” replied the lodger, with a 
sigh; ‘‘yhere vhas I gots a feefty or a hondreds 
to copy, eh?” 

. “Why, I’m a poor man, but I could lend you a 
note for the purpose, only it must be a business 
arrangement,” and here it wasScreggs who winked 
at the lodger. ‘‘I find the genuine note; you 

make the forg—I mean the imitations—and we go 
halves in the profit, eh?” 

Again the elder lodger consulted his companion, 
who once more nedded his assent. 

**Goot, you vhas haf der pest of it; but dot can’t 
po helped; pring your notes;”’ and so satisfied was 
old Scraggs with his bargain that he left the room 
at once, and in less than fiye minutes returned, 
bringing with him a fifty-pound Bank of England 
note, which he handed to the man who had con- 
ducted the negotiations. 

And then a curious thing happened. The man 
to whom he had given the note unwound the 
muffler from his neck, and rapidly removing the 
glasses from his eyes revealed to the astonished 
Seraggs the features of his lato tenant, George 
Stewart. Fora moment neither spoke, and then 
in a cool, business-like tone, George remarked : 

“Permit me, Mr. Scraggs, to introduce my 
friend, Detective Morrison, .of Scotland-yard. I 
think that is all the evidence you will need, 
officer ?” 

‘“Certainly, Mr. Stewart; couldn’t be a clearer 
case of inciting to commit a felony. I should say 
he'll get five years at the very least.” 

*« Prosecute me?” shrieked the miserable land- 
lord. ‘‘No, no, you won't do that, Mr. Stewart, 
for—for Mary’s sake. Surely—surely we can 
come to terms over this miserable business?” 

-**T don’t see why we should,” replied George, 
indignantly. ‘‘ With you safe in prison I should 
marry Mary at once, and take the consequences. 
Iam not afraid.” 

‘“No, no, of course not,” eagerly assented the 
wretched, Scrages; ‘‘but she would not haye a 
penny, and RE 

**Do you think it is money that I am after?” 
cried young Stewart. 

“Of course not; you’re a noble young fellow,” 
was the fawning reply; ‘‘ but a couple of hundreds, 
just to start you in housekeeping, eh ?” and the 
old rascal looked anxiously from one of his listeners 
to the other. 

*‘Of course you are not obliged to prosecute, 
Mr. Stewart,” putin Morrison quietly; ‘‘ and as 
to my expenses —-—-” 

“They shall be paid; Pll pay ’em,” cried 
Scraggs eagerly; and, after a little more hesita- 
tion on the part of Stewart, terms were finally 
arranged. A written undertaking not to prosecute 
Was given by the young man. Two hundred 
pounds in cash were handed over by the landlord, 
who gave his written consent to the marriage of 
his niece with his late lodger, and twenty pounds 
to Morrison for his ‘‘ expenses.” 

* - * * * * 


A week later, there was a very quiet wedding in 


-- adim old City church, and Mary Scraggs changed 


her unfortunate name for that of the man who had 
won her in spite of every obstacle. Tho newly 
married pair at once travelled North, whero thoy 
settled down on a small farm which George pur- 
chased with a portion of his legacy. Old Scraggs 
added to the fayour (!) he had already shown his 
niece, by dying unexpectedly about a month after 
her marriage, and, as he had mede no will, Mrs. 
Stewart succeeded to the whole of his accumulated 
sayings, which amounted to nearly £6,000. 

Every summer a certain John Morrison, who is 
arising journalist on a London weekly, spends his 
holiday with the Stewarts, and the two are never 
tired of talking of the occasion when, for the first 
and only time, Morrison played the réle of a 
detective, and assisted in hoisting the old usurer 
‘‘with his own petard.” : 


Eee 


In the ring—the left-hand forefinger of an 
_ engaged girl, - oar 


_ SPARE 


A NEW RECRUIT. 


At one of the principal recruiting depots recently 
an amusing incident occurred. ; ; 

A fait daughter of Erin, with a sevore flush of 
indignation upon her face, entered with a chubby 
child in her arms and demanded to see the chief 
officer. 

A sergeant presented himself, to whom she im- 
mediately addressed herself thus : 

“So, sir, you've clapped your dirty sojer trap- 
ping on my husband, have you?” 

‘Who is your husband ?” asked the officer. ~ 

“Billy McMurtee, and a bould boy he is, 80 
plase ye; butit’s a dirty thing 0’ you te do, my 
pretty man, to teke him from his wife and 
children.” 

‘‘Oan’t be helped,” said the officer; ‘it’s too 
late now.” 

‘‘Then take the baby too,” cried she, as she 
forced the little one into the arms of the sergeant ; 
‘take ’em all; I’ll siad you four more to-day.” 

Off sbe ran ata rapid pace, leaving the unfor- 
tunate officer with the new reeruit squalling in his 
arms. 

Doubtful of its valuo to the services of John 
Bull, the sergeant sent ii home by its father. 


ie De Seni SES 


Everybody is troubled with too much change— 
change of weather. 
101 
An OPEN QUESTION.—Mary, are you going to 
let me in, or must I stay here on the steps all 
night ? ‘ : 
—0:—— 
There are no plums on last year’s tree, 
No birds in last year’s nests ; 
But I've—hurrah !—found sovereigns three 
In one of last year’s vests. 


——0:—-— 
Belle: ‘‘ George says he loves the ground I tread 
upon.” ; 
Blanche: ‘‘ That's unfortunate, for your father 


will be certain to insist on your moving, imme- 
diately after the wedding.” 


-——:0:—— 


Fred : ‘‘ Yes, I like him well enough, Minnie ; 
but how did you eyer happen to marry a man @ 
head shorter than you are?” 

Minnie: ‘‘I had to choose, Fred, “between a 
little man witha big salary and a big man with a 
little salary.” 

——:0:—— 

‘You've been courting six years, you say, and 
proposed to her last night. Did she accept 
your” : 

‘She has taken till to-night to think about it.” 

‘‘ What did she say when you asked her P” 

“She said, ‘ This is so sudden !’” 
:0.—— 
Maps: ‘‘ What a beautiful carriage that is!” 
Traps: ‘‘Oh, I’ve owned many of them in my 
time.” 

Maps: ‘Had a big stable and coach-house, 


Traps: ‘Oh, no—had fourteen children ! ” 


—0:—— 


The Poor Young Man: ‘‘ Mr. Croesus, I would 
like to marry your daughter.” 

Old Croesus: ‘Ah! you love her, sir?” 

The Poor Young Man: ‘“‘ Madly.” 

Old Orcesus: ‘‘ Which one?” 

The Poor Young Man: “Oh, either of them.” 

—:0:——— 

‘“‘ You say this man had been drinking,” said his 
Honour. ‘‘ Drinking what?” * 

“« Whisky, I suppose,” answered Officer Me- 
Cann. 
“« You suppose P 
Aren’t you a judge?’ 

“No, yr Anner. Only apolicoman.” — 


: Don’t you know whisky? 


His Honour locked daggers at his tinion a 


moment, and then called the next case. 


s 


fast . ieee Pond 
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THE HISTORY OF TH 


For the distribution of time accommodated to the 
uses of life we are indebted to that great people, — 
the ancient Remans. To the founder of the Roman — 
Republic is ascribed the invention of the calendar, 
so called from ‘‘Calenda,” written in large ~ 
characters at the exd of each month. Romulus — 
divided the year into ten months, making it begin 
in the spring, on March 1, imagining the sun made — 
his course through all the seagons in 304 days. 

This calendar was reformed by Numa, who added ~ 
2 more months, January and February, placing 
them before March, so that his year consisted of 
355 days, and began on January 1. He chose, 
however, in imitation of the Greeks, to make an 
intercalation of 45 days, which he divided into 
two parts, intercalating a month of 22 days at 
the end of each 2 years, and at the end of each2 
years more another month of 23 days. ~ aE 

But these intercalations being ill-observed by the 
pontifis, to whom Numa committed the care of — 
thom, occasioned great disorders in the constitution _ 
of the year, which the mighty Julius, as sovereign 
pontifi, endeayoured to remedy. To accomplish 
his purpose, he made choice of a celebrated Greek 
astrenomer, who found that no sure calendar could 
be formed -or adjusted without having regard to 
the annual course of the sui. Accordingly, as the 
sun’s yearly course is performed in 365 days6 
hours, he reduced the year to the same number of __ 
days. This alteration occurred in the yearof Rome 
708, and about 46 years before Christ. = 

The Julian calendar is disposed in quadrennial 
periods, whereof the three first years, called com- 
munes, consist of 365 days, and the fourth, bis- 
sextile, of 366, by reason of the 6 hours, which, in 
4 years, make a day, orsomewhat less; for 134 an 
interealary day has to be retrenched. On this 
account it was that Pope Gregory XIII., with the — 
advice of two philosophers, named Olayius and 
Ciaconius, appointed that the 100th year of each — 
century should have no bissextile, excepting each 
fourth century—that is, a subtraction is made of 
3 bissextile days in the space of 4 centuries, by 
reason of the 11 minutes wanting in the 6 hours 
whereof the bissextile consists. 5 ie 

This reformation of the calendar commenced on 
the 4th October, 1582, when 10 days were thrown — 
out at once, so many haying crept into the com- 
putation since the time of the Counoil of Nice, in ~ 
325, by the defect of eleyen minutes. PRA Rete 

The Gregorian calendar is that which, by means : 
of epacts rightly disposed through the several 
months, determines the new and full moons, and : 
the time of Easter, with the movable feasts 4 
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depending thereon, in the Gregorian year. eae 
pacts in chronology are the excessés of the solar 
month aboye the lunar synodical month, and of the 
solar year above the lunar 12 synodical months, 
and of several solar years above ay many synodical 
months. x SS ee 
Bissextile, ‘or leap-year, in our modern division | 
of time, is a year consisting of 566 days, happening —__ 
once each 4 years, by reason of the additionoia 
day in the month of February, to recover the 


-6 hours which the sun spends in his course each 


year beyond the 365 days originally allowed for it. 
The day thus added is also called bissextileo, = 


~~ 


“thought you advertied that you were selling 
out af cost price,” growled the customer, throwing 
down tho required shilling for a package of note 


Indignant Swiss tourist to the hotel 1 
who has just presented his bill: “ 
You have charged me fifty centimes for 
paper, and you know very well that you ha 
furnished meascrap.” ae 
' «But; monsieur, it 
‘your bill is made o 


Lin, 


by dealers as anatomical specimens, and the 
| museum of the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s 

| Inn Fields possesses the skeleton of a huge negro, 
whose skull bears a transverse cut, evidently 
inflicted by soms powerful cutting instrument, and 
presumably the cause of his death. 

Apropos of skulls, the “ knowledge-boxes” of 
human beings are far more abundant than any 
other portions of the human anatomy. Why this 
should be it is impossible to say, and one would 
much like to know what becomes of the frames 
and limbs belonging to the numerous skulis sent 
adrift in the world. Skulls vary in price accord- 
ing to their state of preservation, and according to 
their colour. A good skull is smooth, polished, 
and nearly as white as ivory; every 
place, and every portion perfect. 
ingeniously kept in place, and rendered movable 
which take the place of 
The technical 


_ SOME FACTS ABOUT THE TRADE IN 
AN BONES, _ 


The trade in human bones is nowadays a large 
- and important one. The ranks of the great army 
"of medical students are year after year swelled by~ 
the addition of innumerable recruits, for, despite 
the generally-known fact that the medical pro- 
fession ig already inconveniently overcrowded, 
hundreds, or rather thousands, of young men enter 
the medical schools at the commencement of each 
- term, dreaming, perhaps, of future fame and snug 
pactices in Harley-street, but who, after months 
of study, and the expenditure of many pounds, 
never attain any position whatever in what a 
certain humorist oncé not inaptly termed ‘‘ a dead 
and alive profession.” é 
It is to supply these budding A‘sculapians with 
portions of the human frame that the dealers in 
human bones exist. 
Originally the great ¢ 


the vanished nerves and muscles. 
term for this jointing is ‘“‘articulation,” and a 
complete skeleton, properly ‘‘ articulated” at every 
joint, runs into a good deal of money. 

A discoloured and imperfect skull can be often 
picked up for a few shillings, whilst for a com- 
plete cranium ten, fifteen, twonty, and sometimes 
forty shillings are asked. 

Talking of skulls, one of the native Maori 
‘chiefs of New Zealand some time since desired to 
adorn his residence with human skulls. 
method of household decoration is a little weakness 
In the old days, befors the white 
man had appeared, it was customary for chiefs 
with a taste in this direction to sally forth, armed 
with club and spear, and to forcibly acquire the 
necessary human trophies. 
put an end to this primitive methed of household 
decoration, the chief was compelled to resort to more 
peaceful but less exhilarating means of acquiring 
what he hankered after. Accordingly, he despatched 
an order to a leading Auckland merchant for so 
many human skulls, and the merchant in turn 
communicated with his agents in London. Nothing 
daunted by the singularity of the order, the 
London firm scoured the country for the required 
articles, and after some weeks succeeded in collect- 
ing closeupononehundred human skulls. These were 
duly shipped to New Zealand, and the invoice price 
The amount was readily paid by the 
chief, who was too delighted with the promptitude 
displayed by thé white invaders in executing his 
order to ask for even a cash discount ! 


entre of the bone industry 
even Dials. In that salubrious locality 
there existed not so many years ago establishments 
where it was possible to obtain anything in the 
shape of a bone, from arib to a shoulder blade, 
and limbs and complete skeletons were kept in 
The shop windows dis- 
played human skulls, and fleshless arms dangled 
over the doorways, and swayed in the wind. 
those days prices ruled somewhat high; but now, 
for some unknown. reason, it is possible to procure 
a really excellent skeleton 50 per cent. cheaper 
than ten years ago. 
- Where these mortal remains camo from is a 
t jealously guarded by the dealers; but it is 
a fact that during the last campaign in Hgypt, as 
well as after all the great wars of recent times, the 
human bono trade has been glutted with what is 
technically termed ‘‘stock,” and there is little 
doubt that the bones of men killed on the battle-field 
_ were sent over to this country in large quantities, 
and put together on arrival, As a natural conse- 
quence skeletons were composed of bones which 
neyer really belonged to them; and though this 
fact was not apparent to the uninitiated the prac- 
.  tised eyes of anyone conversant with the anatomy 
of the human frame could tell at a glance that one 
arm. was half an inch longer than the other, whilst 
the fingers of the left hand were several degrees 
larger than those of the right. 
There is a story 


tock on the premises. 
_ stock on Pp of Maori chiefs. 


But civilisation haying 
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; current amongst medical 
students that a skeleton built up of different limbs 
was once sent to the museum of one of the 
___ large Metropolitan hospitals, and that a number of 
__ learned doctors sat in solemn conclave to discuss the 
extraordinary phenomenon therein displayed. 
_ Whether these disciples of A%sculapius succeeded 
in arriving at any definite conclusions why one leg 
should be altogether different in measurement and 
___ shape to the other, or what was the precise cause 
__ ofthe ribs being all shapes and sizes, it is im- 
possible to say, but after a time it apparently 
dawned upon the savanis that they had been made 
the victims of a practical joke, and the human 
curiosity was forthwith banished from the museum. 
Quite recently a human skeleton was supplied te 
one of the Metropolitan board schools. The cost 
was stated to be £8, and the gruesome pisce of 
; la ” was described as ‘‘ mixed,” 
_ thatis to say, 1t was manufactured outof stray limbs 
_ by an ingenious “‘ bone-setter.” Half the skeleton 
_ ‘was of Belgian origin, whilst the other half was 
distinetly British. This admixture of two nations, 
it was explained, accounted for the low price of the 
article, a perfect ekeleton belonging exclusively to 
g valued at almost double that 


Sportsman: ‘‘ Hello! Have any luck shooting ?” 

Amateur: ‘‘I should say I did. Shot seventeen 
ducks in one day.” 

‘* Were they wild?” 

‘**Well—no—not exactly; but the farmer who 
owned them was.” 


Friend: ‘‘I can’t help wondering why a man 
with your small salary should. give his affianced a 
cluster diamond engagement ring.” 

Mr. Smarttchapp: ‘‘ Business my friend; she 
won't slip it off and leave it up stairs when the 
other fellows call.” 


CHANGE OF DieT.—Deacon (to minister who has 
just returned from savage climes): ‘‘ Well, doctor, 
how did you enjoy your African journey? How 
did you like the savages ?” 

Minister: ‘‘Oh, they are very kind-hearted 
people; they wanted to keep me there for dinner.” 


scholastic ‘appara 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, origins] or 
selected. If selected, the name and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 
only. Correct name and address of the sender must. accompany 
the competition, for publication if successfu’ ; 

Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must ¥ ‘ach 
the offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, Lon io: 
| E.O,, by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes marke: 
All arriving after will be placed in the fol.ow- 
ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by 
Business letters must be addressed to 
Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. 
_ We.cannot under any cireumstances be resp 
but if a large stamped addressed envelo 
ill do our best ty return sare if rejected, 


one nationality bein 
“‘ very reasonable” price ! a 
aarg ago an enterprising firm in | 


Egypt sent a shipload of mummies to this country, 


e mortal remains of kings, warriors, and high- 
ests being consigned toa firm of bone-dealers, | 
orthwith converted the skeletons of the great 
ne ee 
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lamp-black. Many of | 


eis sent with the MS. 


THE BARON’S LITTLE JOKE, 


A Prussian army officer stationed at Berlin 
frequently had occasion to borrow money from an 
accommodating Israslitish friend, who only charged 
3 or 4 per cont. a month. Asa general thing the 
officer, Baron yon Pump, was able to meet his 


obligations, but on the occasion to which we allude 


he was not able to do so. 

Moses Levy was promptly on hand to collect the 
money. Ho called on the Baron yon Pump in his 
room and presented the note. 

“Moses,” said the Baron; ‘‘I have heretofore 


been able to meet my note, but [have no money ~ 


to pay thisone. You will havo to wait.” 


“T don’t vait at all, Ven you don’t pay dot a 
note right avay, I goes and prings dot notetoa 


shustus of der peace pefore, and sues on der spot!” — 
Baron yon Pump quietly lecked the door and put 


the key in his pocket, whereupon Moses’ legs 
began to wabble about and his eyes to protrude with 


anxiety, for he was afraid of personal violence at — 

the hands of his creditor. ge 
The baron produced a pistol, and focussed the — 

unhappy Israelite, a 


‘“Now, Mr. Judas Iscariot, you take that note 


of mine and eat it.” 
‘“Scheneral, I vas shoost joking mit you; Ican — 
vait so long as you vatts.” a 
“‘T can take a joke as well as anybody, and now 
itis your turn to take a choke. Chew up that 
note and swallow it, or you area dead man,” said 
the officer, and he pressed lightly on the trigger. 
In vain did Moses protest that he didn’t feel 
like eating, and that he was in no hurry for his 
money. . 
“Down with it!” thundered tho officer. 
Although Moses was in no danger of perishing 


for lack of food, he clearly perceived that he might — ; 


prolong his life by the collation to which he was-so 


cordially invited. He chewed up the note, principal __ 


and interest, and craning out his neck he managed 
to getit down. : 

“ Now you can go and bring suit on that note if 
you feel like it. Perhaps the clerk of the court 
will put you on file if you tell him where the note 
is,” said Baron von Pump. ‘i 

A few days afterwards the baron received some 
money from home, with which hoe promptly paid 
Moses what was due to him. 

‘*Scheneral,” said the money-lender; ‘der 
next times yen you vants der monies, shoost come 
to your old friend Moses Levy, who yill never go 
pack on you.” 

‘* Allright, Moses. Next time I need money I'll 
let you know.” 

Not long afterwards Baron yon Pump needed 
money, and notified Moses to bring the desired 
amount to his room. Having counted over the 


amount, the officer took a sheet of paper and — : 


began to write out his note for the amount at 
ninety days. 
‘If you please, Schenoral, shoost put that right 
ayay. I vould not haye dot.” 
From under his coat he drew forth a huge cake 
of gingerbread, and held it towards the baron. 
*“Now you shoost write dot note out on dot 


gingerbread, so ven I has to eat him again I yill 


not sufier so mooch as I -did yen I schallowed dot 
oder note.” 
eS Den RS ES Ese Be. 


Willis: ‘‘That mule I bought from you kicked 
me. You gaid he was safe.” 

Wallace: “Well, so he is, I-didn’t say you would — 
be, though.” 


:0:-— 
“Tm afraid,” sighed the mother, “that our 
Charles is getting to be nothing but a fashion 
plate.” 
“You don’t know him,” her husband growled. — 
‘Ho atrikes me moro like a contribution plate,” 


—!0:—— 
Bertha: ‘I wonder what makes our mother so. 
happy to-day. She has been singing all the after- _ 


Albert: ‘‘I suppose she has thought of some- 
thing to scold papa about when he comes home.” 
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The Race for CHeulth. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV.—(CoNTINUED.) 
NED. CANTOR’S DECISION, 


TSdone!” muttered the old woman, 
as she saw the boat wending its way 
back to the vessel ; “he has succeeded. 
The dishonour will pass from the 
auld house, and my foster-bairn will 
inherit the broad lands o’ Colmsil, 
It’s a sinfu’ deed,” she added, after 
a pause, “I hae lend my hand til— 
but I couldnahae refused him. Nae 
—nae, Had he asked for the heart’s 

bluid o’ me, I couldna hae denied him, But the 

reckoning maun come.” ; 

“ What's that ye are saying about the reckoning? ” 
demanded a shrill voice near her. 

Madge turned, and to her great displeasure, recog- 
nised in the speaker an old fishwife, known by the 
name of Mussel Nan by all the country-side—a per- 
sonage remarkable no less for her shrewish tongue 
than her restless inquisitiveness, 

“Eh! God save us! But is it really yoursel’? 
Mistress Neill ?”. demanded the woman; “I heard 
that ye had left the Hall. The new leddie, they say, 
didna like your auld ways and sayin’s.” 

“There was nae love tint betune us!” answered the 
the nurse, disdainfully ; “ for I hated her.” 

“ And why for the no?” demanded Nan, in a com- 
miserating tone: “she was a Southron leddie, and 
nae doubt fashed ye sairly wi’ her whims and fancifu’ 
breedin’. Butit’s like them a’—it’s like them a’!” 

“ Fine leddie, indeed,’ repeated Madge, in a sneer- 
ing tone; “I hae waited on better bluid than runs in 
her veins.” 

“Nae doubt—nae doubt,” said the fishwife, think- 
ing to pick up some tale respecting the wife of Sir 
Cuthbert which might render her a welcome visitor 
amongst the better class of hercustomers, “ And sae, 
as ye were sayin’ ¥f 

“T was sayin’ naething—I hae naething to sae!” 
interrupted the foster-mother of Harry Sinclair, who 
would rather have died than have breathed a word to 
disgrace the race she had so long and hitherto so faith- 
fully, served. 

“Nae. Madge, ye canna deny ye were just com- 
plainin’?” 

“ And what should I complain for? ” demanded the 
old woman, sullenly ; “when the steed is worn out, it 
is just turned forth to starve,” 

“And has it been sae wi’ ye?” 

“T’ll no say that—I’ll no say that! 
bread, and I’ll no belie him.” 

“ Weel—weel!” exclaimed Nan, lifting her hands 
and eyes in amazement; ‘‘ who wad hae thought it! 
It’s ower true—I’ve heard it a hundred times—service 
is no inheritance. But ye wha served his mither and 
nursed her nevey! HadI not heard it frae yer ain 
lips, I couldna hae believed Sir Cuthbert wad hae turned 
ye out, like the auld steed ye spake sae pathetically 
about, to starve; and burnin’ kelp, too,” she added, 
pointing to the extinguished pile of sea weed and 
combustibles ; “it’s clear ye areno used to it, Ye 
mun gather the ashes up, and no disperse them in sic 
a fashion.” 

Before the nurse could reply to her, Davie and 
Peggie, who had scrambled up the rock, ran towards 
her—the boy still holding the Cashmere shaw] in his 
hand. 

“See, granny ! see what Peggy and I hae chanced 
on !”’ he said, : 

“The braw leddies wha the men took awa in the 
boat dropped it!” added his sister, 

Madge bit her lip with vexation. 

“Tt’s nae great matter |” she said, hastily concealing 
it under her plaid; ‘doubtless we'll hear of an 
owner. But come, bairns,”’ she added,, anxious to 
prevent the fishwife from hearing more—for she was 
perfectly aware of the gossipping. propensities of her 
companion—* let's hame—the parritch will be ready 
gin we get there!” 

So saying, the speaker, after nodding adieu to Nan, 
slowly descended the rock, first sending the children 
before her. 

“T canna fathom it!” exclaimed the fishwife after 
some minutes’ consideration ; “ Madge Neil, wha was 
us proud as ony leddie in the barony, reduced to burn 
kelp! It'll no be believed in the kintry-side. I'll 
gang up i’ the morning wi’ my fish to the house,” she 
added, ‘and hae to rack with the servants, Maybe 


T hae eaten his 
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T’ll hear the rights on’t, for I never was more 
bamboozled since the day I was born.” 

When Ned Cantor and his accomplice in villainy 
reached the Shark their two prisoners were conveyed 
to the best cabin, and the door carefully locked : that 
done they returned upon deck. 

“ We have succeeded,” observed Harry Sinclair. 

The convict made no answer. 

“Shall we raise the anchor?” added the speaker. 

“Not yet; I must wait the return of the boat,” 
replied Ned. "3 

“Return of the boat!” repeated Harry ; “are you 
mad? Every moment is an age until the Shark is 
under way.” 

“Mad or sane, I mean exactly what I say,” 
answered his companion, deliberately. “The boat 
must quit the vessel, and you in her. I’ve got 
possession of Meg—she is my child, and I’ve the 
best right to her! I’ve separated her from her 
mother, who taught her to hate me—and that’s all I 
require.” 

“ And is it thus you mean to keep faith with me?” 

“Look you,” said the convict, fiercely ; “I knowI 
am a bad man—have been all my life—shall die one, 
most likely ; but since I’ve heard the truth, I don’t 
blame Meg half so much as I did. I admire her 
spirit in spurning such acur. You wonldn’t marry 
her because she was the daughter of a thief ; yet 
you would league with a thief, And, after all, what 
better are you than myself !” 

“Tnsolent ruffian |” 

“Hear me out,’ continued Ned Cantor, coolly ; 
‘and then I am ready for either words or deeds, 
Your purpose is answered in separating Lady Sinclair 
from her husband—mine in- parting my daughter 
from her mother, whom I hate. It’s the only way 
to wring her heart—and I have reached it. Were 
it to do again, I would do it. I have obtained 
my revenge—you the reversion of your uncle’s estates. 
What would you more? Insult the girl you sought 
to betray, by repeating your hind offers? It wouldn’t 
be healthy for you, my fine spark, if I heard you. 
I'd wring your neck, and pitch you to the waves with 
as little remorse as you would have felt in deceiving 
Meg,” 

Few men who have forfeited their. self-respect 
retain their courage. The latter is a noble quality, 
and seldom consorts with baseness. The once proud 
Harry Sinclair felt himself cowed by the fierce tone 
and bearing of the speaker. He felt that he was 
completely in his power, for he had only to land his 
prisoners to destroy his hopes and cover him with 
infamy and ridicule. Under these circumstances, he 
decided that it would be wisest to submit, 

“ And should I agree to your-proposal,” he said, 
“what pledge kave I that in other points you will keep 
faith with me?” 

“My word,” replied the convict. 

His confederate looked as if he thought the security 
a very doubtful one. 

“Tt's as good as yours,” continued the speaker, 
sneeringly ; “and I'll tell you why you ought to trust 
it.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I don't wish that Meg should be any better than 
myself! Had she married a poor man, she would never 
have despised her father. Because, if she won’t be 
happy and love me, Ill take good care she shan’t be 
happy and love anyone else. Now are you satisfied? 
Perhaps you think my philosophy, as you call it, 
a strange one. I can’t help it—that’s all I know 
about it? 

After some further grumbling and dispute, the 
late confederates began to understand each other. 
If not persuaded that to quit the vessel was the 
wisest thing he could do, Harry Sinclair was con- 
vinced that it was the only course left open for him ; 
his arrangements were speedily made, and he was put 
on shore. 

An hour afterwards the Shark raised her anchor, and 
sailed out of the Firth of Forth, 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
ARREST OF MADGE NEILL, 


Sin CUTHBERT and his guests were assembled in the 
library ; the second dinner ‘belli had already rung, and 
neither Lady Sinclair nor Bell had made their appear- 
ance. The baronet felt annoyed ; he wasa gentleman 
of the old school—reared in all its punctilious ob- 
servances. 

“T must speak to Margaret,” he said; “you, I am 
sure, will pardon her forgetfulness ; but these pro- 
tracted wanderings must eventually prove injurious to 
her health—now doubly precious.”’ ; 


, 


for the knowledge that Bell had accompanied her — 
sister—advanced towards the window of the library 
where Charles and Frank Hazleton were standing, and 
inquired in a whisper, if they perceived the approach 


of the truants. 


“ No,” replied the young farmer, unable to conceal — 


his uneasiness—for punctuality was not the least of 
his sister’s virtues. ‘I cannot account for it. Some- 
thing I fear has i 

“Detained them!” interrupted Charles, who 
trembled at the effect any unpleasant excitement 
might produce upon the health of his wife; “the 
probability is, that they have wandered further than 
they intended, or lost their way.” : 

“Take no notice,” whispered Frank, “to our host of 
my absence, I will go in search of them, Should they 
return before me, apologise for my absence,” 

So saying he quietly glided out of the room, 

“Dinner is served, Sir Cuthbert,” announced the 
old, grey-headed butler, throwing open the door of the 
library, 

“Putit back, Saunders,” said the baromet, some- 
what testily ; “ your lady has not yet returned.” 

Another hour elapsed ; the shades of evening were 
already closing in ; anxiety had given place to terror, 
Mary, unable to restrain her tears, sat weeping at the 
window, her husband vainly endeavouring to console 
her. The baronet, who, for the last twenty minutes 
had been pacing the room with hasty strides, could no 
longer control his agitation. 

“Something must have happened,” he exclaimed ; 
“she is ill—perhaps dying—whilst I prate idly here.” 

“Frank has already gone in search of them,” ob- 
served Charles ; “he left the house an hour since,” 

The clock of the tower struck seven, One by one 
the inmates of the library counted the strokes, in the 
faint hope that time was younger by an hour, Sir 
Cuthbert rang the bell violently ; it was answered by 
the old butler, whose methodical habits were dread- 
fully disarranged. During the long years he had 
officiated at Colmsil such a contretemps as putting 
back the dinner for a couple of hours had never 
occurred. 

“Shall I give orders to serve, Sir Cuthbert?” he 
demanded. : 

“No,” replied his master. “Direct the grooms to 
saddle—send out men in every direction upon the 
beach, inquire at the houses of the fishermen in the 
village. Some accident, I fear, has occurred to your 
lady and Miss Hazleton. Ten guineas,” he added, “to 
the servant who first brings the intelligence that they 
are found.” 

“They will spare neither whip nor spur,” observed 
the old man, with more animation than he generally 
displayed ; ‘‘ the fellows know that they have a kind 
ray and need not the promise of gold to excite 
them.” 

“Above all,” said the baronet, as Saunders was 
quitting the room to see that the orders he had re- 
ceived were executed, “let Lady Sinclair’s absence be 
concealed from her mother as long as possible. In 
Sa scarcely convalescent state, any alarm might prove 

atal,” 

The butler hastened from the room. 

“Tll go myself,” continued the speaker, getting 
more and more excited ; “ifany accident has deprived 
me of No, no! Heaven is too merciful—I dare 
not think of it.” : 

It was impossible, in such circumstances, for 
Charles Briancourt to abandon his host. After con- 
veying his disconsolate wife to her chamber, he joined 
the baronet just as he was mounting on horseback, 
and they galloped towards the village, where the ser- 
yants, by their inquiries, had already spread the alarm, 

From the village they rode towards the beach, 


where the fishermen had already lit several fires, A 


group of old men and women were discussing what 
had cccurred when the horsemen rode up to them. 
“Have you obtained any intelligence?” demanded 
their landlord. 
Their silence struck a chill upon his heart, 
“ What mean these fires?” inquired his companion. 
“To guide my leddie back,” replied one of the men, 


“gin she has tint her way—alarm the kintry, and — 


warn the lads upon the coast to keep on the look-out, 
It’s aye the custom when Providence sends us a wreck 
Oo = « _ 
“Right,” interrupted the querist—“ very right.” — 
“And ane o’ the servants,” continued his in- 
formant, ‘‘ has rode to the toun to inform the pro- 
curator fiscal ; he’ll soon be here.” MT 


eS utes 


This was the step generally taken in criminal cases, 


‘and the information excited a fearful suspicion inthe _ 


‘breast of the already distr 
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“The procurator fiscal |” he repeated. 

‘Speak out,” cried several of the group. 

This was followed by a general cry for Nan. 

“Td no like to say onything against my neighbour, 
mair especially as I find she has fallen under your 
honour’s displeasure ; but the truth mun be spoken, 
though Madge Neil and I are auld cronies.” 

At the name of the nurse, Sir Cuthbert uttered a 
deep groan: he knew the vindictive temper of Madge, 
her savage fidelity to his nephew, and already antici- 
pated the worst. 

Never had the old fishwife been known to tella 
story in such few words as on the present occasion— 
for even her prolixity was checked by the deep agony 
of the baronet. As briefly as possible she related her 
encounter with Madge upon the rock, and the arrival 
of the children with the shawl which little Dave had 
found. 

“Do you remember the colour of it, my good 
woman ? ” demanded Charles. 

“Troth do I,” answered the woman ; “it wasa braw 
yellow, wi’ dainty fringe and borderies. Madge 
gathered it awa under her plaid, that I’d no observe it ; 
but Nan’s een were as sharp as her hands.” 

The heart of Charles sank within him at the de- 
scription, which answered to the one Lady Sinclair 
had worn. He had been present when his wife in- 
sisted upon her wearing it, observing that the day, 
though clear and fine, was a cold one. 

““And where is Madge?” asked the baronet, in a 
hoarse voice, 

“Troth, then, she e’en bides wi’ her grand-dochter, 
the mither o’ Peggy and Davie,’ answered Nan, 
dropping a curtsy. 

“Show me the cottage.” 

As the party was about to move off in the direction 
proposed, a horseman was seen dashing at a furious 
rate along the sands; the men raised a shout, and 
pointed him out to their landlord. For afew moments 
all was surprise and anxiety, and every eye was turned 
towards the rider, who turned out to be no other than 
Frank Hazelton,.who had galloped like a madman for 
ten miles along the beach, 

The noble animal he bestrode was covered with 
foam ; and as the light of the torches carried by the 
servants flashed upon the countenance of the young 
farmer, all presont were struck by its paleness and 
haggard expression. There was no need to ask if his 
search had been unsuccessful—his appearance informed 
them sufficiently. 

“Heaven save us!” whispered Nan; “he has seen 
her ghaist—or maybe something waur.” 

“Hand your evil tongue,” said one of the men, fear- 

ing Sir Cuthbert should overhear her. 
_ Thetwo gentlemen casta despairing look upon Frank, 
in whose features, as in a mirror, they read their own 
see reflected. The baronet tried to speak, but could 
not. 


“ Ben such a form—so spiritless and woe-begone— 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night; 
And would have told him that his Troy was burnt, 
But Priam found his loss ere he his tongue.” 


“She is lost!” exclaimed the young man, wildly ; 
“and I shal never know peace again—my heart is 
broken,” 

These words, by all but Charles, were attributed to 
the speaker’s grief for his sister: he however, read their 
meaning rightly, 

“ Poor Bell,” he said, anxious to avert the suspicions 
of Sir Cuthbert ; “but let us not despair, Did you 


‘discover no trace?” 


“None,” groaned Frank, “I shouted as I rode along 
the sands, but the wind, which blew my hat away, 
drowned my voice, not even an echo replied to me.” 

“To the cottage of Madge,” said their landlord, 
addressing the fishermen ; “it is there we must obtain 
the clue to this dark villainy.” 

Stephen Murdochson, the fisherman, was absent 
with his boat, and not expected to return till morning. 
The nurse and her grand-daughter were on the point 
of retiring to rest when the quick ears of the latter 


- caught the murmurs of the approaching crowd. Like 


most women whose husbands follow the precarious 
and dangerous occupation of the sea, the gudewife lived 
in the constant dread of shipwreck and misfortune. 
‘‘ Hist, granny,” she said ; “do youno hear voices?” 
“It’s the wind, hinny—na mair,” replied the nurse. 
Although she uttered this in a firm tone of voice 
her action belied her conviction, for she silently re- 


poe the plaid, which she had already cast off, over 


er shoulders. 

“T tell yeit’s no the wind !” exclaimed the anxious 
1 “Had ye had a husband at sea and listened to 
itas: often as I hae done, ye’d no be mistaking the hum 
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o’ human bein’s and the tramp o’ feet for the wind. 
I ken its voice as weel as that o’ my ain bairns.” 

There was a loud knocking at the door of the 
cottage, 

Come in!” almost shrieked the fisherman’s wife ; 
“and Heaven send that ye bring me nae ill tidings 
wi’ ye.” . 

‘Tishe !” muttered the old woman as the door 
opened and Sir Cuthbert, Charles, and the procurator 
fiscal, who had joined them on their way, entered the 
cottage ; “my task has begun. ‘Tis a tangled yarn 
Harry gi’ed me to spin; but Ill no disappoint the 
bairn—I'11 no disappoint him |!” 

« Save us!” exclaimed the mistress of the cottage, 
dropping her best curtsy, “if it’s no the laird him- 
self!” 

Madge, at the sight of her former master, guessed 
that the abduction of Lady Sinclair had been dis- 
covered, and that suspicion had fallen on the part she 
had taken in it—but her resolution never once failed 
her. She determined, though a prison should stare 
her in the face, and desolation and ruin fall upon her 
descendants, to remain faithful to the promise she had 
made, 

“ And what brings yer honour at sic an hour,” con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘to our puir cottage?” 

“Ask of your grandam there!” replied Sir Cuth- 
bert, “who has brought desolation on the house whose 
bread she had eaten for half a century.” 

The nurse coloured slightly. 

“Speak, woman !” exclaimed the procurator fiscal ; 
“and, if possible, merit the indulgence of the man 
you have wronged by an honest confession of your 
misdeeds,” 

“T hae wranged nae ane o’ his bluid,” replied the 
old woman, doggedly ; ‘and defy any one, living or 
dead, to say I hae no done my duty to a’ o’ the nameo’ 
Sinclair.” 

“My wife!” interrupted the baronet, indignantly. 

“My sister!” added Frank Hazleton. 

“And what do I ken o’ the fause Southrons,” an- 
swered Madge, ‘Doubtless they are tired of Scotland’s 
fashion and hamely ways, and hae ganged back to 
their ain kintry and ken ; pity they ever left.” 

“My good woman,” said Charles Briancourt,, “con- 
sider the misery you have occasioned—if, indeed, you 
have taken any share in this foul transaction.” 

“What transaction?” asked the nurse, with well- 
acted surprise ; “ Idinna ken yer meanin’.” 

“ Lady Sinclair and the sister of this gentleman have 
disappeared—doubtless carried off for some nefarious 
purpose. If you have been tampered with—bribed by 
unprincipled men—to assist in an act which humanity 
and the law alike condemn, do the best, ere it is too 
late to atone.” 

“Bribed !” repeated Madge, in a tone of scorn; 
“it’s no a’ the gowd in England that would tempt me 
to act agen my conscience. Ask him there,” she added, 
“who drove me frae his doors, to starve like some 
worn out hound, ask him if he believes Madge Neil 
could be bribed?” 

“Tt is useless—quite useless,” observed the baronet, 
who knew the temper and resolution of the speaker ; 
“we shall wring nothing from her by gentle means,” 

“Nor by rough anes, either,” mutterered the bel- 
dame to herself ; ‘ I’d like to see the mon that would 
mak’ Madge speak yvhen she'd a mind to haud her 
tongue.” 

The first direction given by the procurator fiscal 
was to search the cottage. The order was obeyed by 
a dozen willing hands, and the Cashmere shawl was 
found at last, carefully hidden under the bed, where 
the two children, Davie and Peggie, were sleeping. 

Whilst the search was going on, the fisherman's 
wife stood alternately wringing her hands and pro- 
testing her innocence of any participation in the 
crime. 

“Hae we no eaten the bread o’ his honour, and 
lived on his land sin’ I and my gude mon were bairns. 
Oh, granny—granny !” she added, “will ye bring 
disgrace upon an honest hearth? Mak’ a clean breast 
o' it, gin ye kenaught o’ the leddie, for my bairns’ 
sake as well as mine.” 

To this appeal her grandmother maintained a sullen 
silence. 

“How do you account for this?” demanded the 
baronet, when the shawl was at last produced. 

“Yed no believe me, gin I were to tell ye.” 

“T would,”said the distracted husband, eagerly ; 
“and you know that I would, Evil in disposition 
have I ever found you—but ever truthful.” 

“T hae naught to say,” replied Madge; “ ye maun 
do yer warst.” : 

_ “Tn that case,” observed the procurator fiscal, “let 
the examination proceed at once,” 
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Nan was called, and, being sworn, repeated her 


A 


previous statement. 


“ And what brought you upon the Kirk Rock?” in-- 


quired the judicial officer, when the old woman had 
finished her testimony. 

“Did she no teli you I was burnin’ kelp 2?” , 

‘And the shawl—a valuable Cashmere—which 
witnesses are ready to swear they saw Lady Sinclair 
wear this very morning?” 

Their grandmother called Davie and Peggy, who 
had slunk behind the striped curtains of the bed, 
towards her. 

“Noo, Davie,” she said, taking the boy by the hand, 
and pointing to the Cashmere shawl, “ ye maun speak 
out like a mon.” 

“T will, granny.” 

“How got ye the braw plaid yonder ? ” 

“ Peggy and I found it, when——” 

“There—you hear!” exclaimed the old nurse, art- 
fully endeavouring to cut short the explanation which 
was about to follow; “the bairn found it on the 
beach.” f 

Fortunately Charles Briancourt had noticed her 
manceuyre, 
his knee, and endeavoured to obtain his confidence by 
speaking kindly. 

“ And so youfound it ?” he said, 

© Yes. 

‘“ Where, my fine little fellow?” 

“ Upon the beach,” 

“ When?” 

The child hesitated, and looked towards Madge, 
who had strictly prohibited him from alluding to the 
scene he had witnessed. 

Charles repeated his question. 

“Granny knows,” he faltered. 

“ Yes, but we wish to know, and the laird wishes to 
know,” replied the young man; “and, if you area 
good boy, you will speak the truth.” 

“ Weel, then, it were when the twa laddies were put 
intil the boat by the men, They didna’ like to gang 
wi’ ’em, but shrieked and skirled.” 

* And your granny told you not to mention this?” 

“Yes, that she did,” replied Peggy ; “I heard her 
tell him mysel’.” 

The artless manner of the children convinced both 
Sir Cuthbert and Charles that they at least had spoken 
the truth ; butnothing could soften the obdurate heart 
of Madge, who was finally committed to the nearest 
gaol. 

“Gin I dee for it,” she muttered, “ Harry shall yet 
be the Laird o’ Colmsil.” 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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Wife: ‘‘ Henry, love, I wish you would throw 
away that book and talk to me. I feel so dull.” 
(A long silence, and no reply.) ‘‘O Henry, my 
foot is asleep.” 

Henry: ‘“‘Is it? Then don’t talk; you might 
wake it.” 


Coma 


That Irishman had a correct appreciation of the 
fitness of things who, being asked by the j ude 
when he applied for a license to sell whisky if he 
was of good moral character, replied : 

‘‘Faith, yer honour, I don’t seo the necessity of 
a good moral character to sell whisky.” 


——:0:—— 


‘Slowly the summer sun is setting,” observes 
a noyel-writer descriptively, Well, what of it? 
You would not haye the summer sun set 
violently, like an impatient hen in an egg-laying 
tournament, and run the chance of smashing it- 
self into small pieces. We trow not. 
an extremely dark day for noyel-writers when the 
summer sun sets quickly. 


————. Oss 


‘* Bob, did you ever stop to think,” said a grocer 
recently, as he measured out half a peck of potatoes, 
‘“‘that these potatoes contain sugar, starch, and 
water ?” 

‘“No, I didn’t,’? replied the boy, ‘‘ but I heard 
mother say that you put peas and beans in your 
coffee, and about a pint of water to every quart of 
milk you sold.” 


The subject of natural philosophy was dropped — 


there, 


It will be 
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Calling the boy to him, he took him upon ~ 


“ 
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. THhittlt was. 


‘Tnx telephone was invented by Professor Bell in 
1876. 
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A QUARTER of Scotland is owned by twelve 
persons. 

Att Foots’ Day is traced through every 
country of Murope to the Hindoos. 

THERE are nearly six million Jews in Hurope, 
Ruesia haying the greater portion, over 3,000,000. 


HpINBURGH UNIVERSITY is one of the chief 
medical centres in the world. It was founded in 
1582, 


FLEET-STREET, London, the centre of the 
British newspapor world, is never lonely at any 
hour of the iwenty-four. 


GERMANY possesses 24,843 miles of railways; 
France, 21,396; Great Britain and Ireland, 19,811 ; 
Russia, 17,823; and Austria, 15,442 miles. 


In 1870 the London School Board began their 
work with not a single school under. their control. 
In 1891 they possessed 410 schools, affording ac- 
commodation for 428,000 children. 


Tue Empress of Austria lately ordered that 
50,900 rose trees should be plented around the 
statue of Heine, to be erected on her property at 
cor on a rock over 2,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 


Moire ribbon is again in fashion for bonnet 
strings and trimmings. It is decidedly more 
effective than either satin or plain silk, the streaks 
of watoring showing the colour to great perfection. 
In heliotrope alone there are about two hundred 
different shades of moizé ribbon. 

SARAH BERNHARDT, who has for several yoars 
entertained a nervous fear that she will perish 
through fire, has commissioned a Lyons manu- 
facturer to make her some fire-proof materials, to 
be used for her stage dresses. The material is 
made fireproof by being impregnated with some 
chemical substance, and several Parisian ladies of 
fashion haye followed the example of Madame 
Bernhardt. 


EXTRAORDINARY ARTESIAN SprRInG.—Boring 
for water at Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, for the supply 
of some large new maltings for Messrs. Bass and 
Co., of Burton-on-Trent, is being attended with 
remarkable results. 
limestone beds of the lower oolite formation the 
hydraulic engineers have just struck a very power- 
ful artesian spring, which rises to 12 feet 6 inches 
above the ground, and rushes out of the bore pipe 
3 feet aboye surface, at the rateof over 12,000 gallons 
per hour, or nearly a ton of water per minute. 
The springs increase in strength daily as the boring 
gots deeper. 


A ScoHootmaster’s Srartstics.—In a work just 
published in Germany some account is given as to 
how discipline was once maintained in a German 
sehoolroom. Ono Johann: Jakob Hiberle—who 
died some years ago—kept a diary, and he jotted 
down in the course of his fifty-one years’ school- 
master’s career the number of times he administered 
punishment to his recalcitrant pupils. School- 
master Johann records that he distributed 911,517 
strokes with a stick; 240,100 ‘‘smites”’ with a 
birch-rod; 10,986 hits with a ruler; 186,715 hand 
smacks; 10,235 slaps on the face; 7,905 boxes on 
the ears; 115,800 blows on the head; 12,763 tasks 
from the Bible, Catechism, the poets, and grammar. 
Every two years he had to buy a Bible, to replace 
the one so roughly handled by his scholars; 777 
times he made his pupils kneel on peas; and 5,001 
echolars had to do penance with a ruler held over 


P % their heads. 


At a depth of 156 feet in the. 


xvii. 14, 


THE Bank of England is assessed to the poor rate 
at £37,500. hoot 


A soLuTion of pearlash thrown upon a fire ex- 
tinguishes it instantly. 

THE United States has 128,000 miles of railways; 
the average cost of making each mile has been 
£11,500, 
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CAYENNE PEPPER, pulverised, at the rate of one 3 
teaspoonful each alternate day to one dozen fowls 


will increase the laying. - 


One Pounp Bank or ENGLAND NOTES Were 


issued in 1823 and 1852, but were in both cases 
withdrawn a year or two after issue. 

BuRMAH must bea heavenly place for women. 
In that country the members of the fair sex select 
their own husbands, and when they tire of them 
proeure a divorces for the asking and marry again, 

PADEREWSKI, the renowned pianist, usually 
practises from ten in the eyening until three 
o’clock in the morning, and then sleeps until noon. 
Bofore playing he always holds his hands for some 
time in hot water. 


Ir is computed that if the traffic of tho City of 
London were to be despatched by a procession of 
trains, each with the engine touching the preceding 
guard's yan, as far as Liverpool and back, the first 
to return to Husten would find 214,000 persons 
waiting to start. 


INCREASE IN. VOLUNTEER ‘‘ Hrricrents.”—In 
complete contradiction of the statements which 
haye «been published, the Volunteers show a 
marked increase in numbers. There has been an 
increase in the establishment of 904, of efficients for 
the higher grant of 2,669,:and in the total numbers 
enrolled of 998. , 


M. Zona, the French novelist, sponds a great 
deal of time in the bric-a-brac shops of Paris, as 
he has a passion for collecting rare bits of furniture, 
rare books, and the like. He does not look like 
the traditional writer, and resembles one even less 
than his photographs show. A stranger sesing 
him for tho first time would readily take him for a 
French paterfamilias of the wealthy middle classes. 
He is a good father, too, and has seyeral handsome 
daughters. 

TAarkInG IN StEEP.—This complaint 1s some- 
times brought on by undue excitement; by worry- 
ing oneself in business; by witnessing some 
thrilling theatrical performance ; or by eating heavy 
suppers, and retiring late. Those who are of a 
nervous temperament are most likely to suffer. The 
best remedy is to be rational both in thought and 
action. They should not trouble themselves too 
much about anything, and should retire early, eat 
no suppers, and lie on the right side when sleeping, 
and not on the back. 

THe ORIGINAL OMNIBUS.—Who would haye 
thought that the omnibus was an ancient institu- 
tion—in fact, more than two centuries old? In 
1662 a Royal decree of Louis XIV. authorised the 
establishment of a line of ‘‘ twopenny-halfpenny ” 
omnibuses, or ‘‘Carosses a cing sous.” Tho 
company had at its head the Duke de Roanesand 
a brace of marquises, and no less a person than 


the gentle Pascal was among the shareholders. 


The decree expresely stated that these coaches, of 


which there were originally seven, each containing 
eight places, should run at fixed hours, full or 
empty, to and from certain extreme quarters in 
Paris, for the benefit of “a great number of pereons 


ill-proyided for, as persons engaged in laweuits, 


infirm people, and others, who haye not the means | 
to ride in chaise or carriage, which eannot be hired 
| under a pistole, 


or a couple of crownsa day. 


Tux first mention of writing is found in Exodus | 


Rig Pies © 
by eight inches, i 


A sky obtains hia maximum height at 40 ye 


of age, @ woman at 50 years. CALAN Ore ps 
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VESSELS salute each othor at ssa by dip 


pounds. 


| any othor day 
In the twenty-four hours from fiye am. on 


foot, entered the City boundary. — 


A szrtEs of letters from the late Charles Dickens 


by a well-known Amorican firm. 
309 in the collection. 


Ont method to cure a balky horse is to take him 


this—one at the horso’s tail. One dose will often 


that ever refused to stir. 


A GoLtpEn Crown.—One of the presents which 
are to be presented to the King and Queen of Den- 
mark on the occasion of their golden wedding on 
May 22 is a crown of gold, tho gift of over 100,000 
school children in Denmark, who haye each contri- 
buted 2 penny. The Danish poet, Nicolas Boegh, 
is composing an address to accompany this gift. 


the service is owned or controlled by the State. In 
Germany, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden from 


population are subscribers. In Great Britain only 
58 persons in 100,000 use the telephone. In 
Berlin 11, and in Paris 4:2 out of every 1,000 in- 
habitants use the telephone. ue a 


~ 


An Apmrrat, TomBLes OvERBOARD.—During 
Victoria the commander-in-chief, Sir George Tryon, 
had a natrow escape from drowning. Just before 
the Victoria was hauled off the rocks the admiral 
was standing on the companion ladder when he lost 
his balance and fell overboard. Fortunately his 
steam barge was handy, and several seamen jumped 
from it into the sea to the assistance of their chief. 


jackets managed to keep him afloat, and got him 
save for the uncomfortable ducking. ap 

Onz or Prinou BisMARCK’s AMUSEMENTS is pistol 
is across a small lake, perhaps a hundred yards in 
diameter, and the Iron Chancellor's hand is still 
sionally. 
fascinates his guests, and when they depart, it is as 
if they were under the spell of a magician, The 
Prince’s home life is delightful, and when his son, 
Count Herbert, and his daughter, Countess 


Rantzan, are present, tho family gathering is most 
gonial. Sie Pele le ae 


PATENT DEPARTMENT,—Pers 
which they want patented would do we 
advice of the Patent Hditor of SPARE 
will forward all particulars 

addres: i ; 


at p 


goon, Shale 

their colours over the taffrailin the ship’s wake. 
Ir cost the present Emperor of China to got va 
marricd no less a sum than two millions: of Res: 


In London more fires occur on Saturday than on 
of the week, and more in August — 
and December than in any other months. = 


May 4 to five a.m. on May 5, 1891, 92,372 vehicles — 
and 1,186,094 passengers, whether riding or on 


to a iriend even more intimate than Wilkie Collins — 
haye just been sold, and will shortly be published — 
There ara over 


from the carriage, whirl him rapidly around till . 
he is giddy. It requires two men to accomplish 


cure him ; two doses are final with the worst horse 


THE telephone -is used most in countries where 


100 to 400 persons in every 100,000 of the | 


the operatiens for the floating of her Majesty's ship 


The admiral weighs about 17 stone, but the blue- — 


1nto the stexm barge nonethe worse forthe mishap, 
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ractice, of which he is fond, and at whichinhis 
oyhcod he was expert, The range at Friedrichsruh 


steady enough for him to bark a squirrel occa- 
i A recent visitor to Friedrichsruh says 
that tho failen Minister, contrary to popular belief, 
ig a man of great personal magnetism. He 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions ov legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readera generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


PAOD 


GuARpDIAN.—A mother dies leaving four children; 
two are over twenty-one years, the other two are 
under twenty-one. By her willshe appoints A. K. 
to be the guardian of her infant children. It 
appears that the husband was judicially separated 
from his wife, but he still survives. In our opinion 
the appointment by the mother of a guardian does 
not take effect during her husband’s lifetime unless 
when the judicial separation decree was made the 
custody of the children was expressly taken from 
the father, or unless you can satisfy the Court that 
he is not fit to have the custody of the children, 
in which case the Court will appoint a guardian, 
and would no doubt have regard for the appoint- 
ment by the mother. 


W. J. V.—We do not know anything about the 
company you mention, but it seems to us from the 
prospectus that to pay the prizes they offer there 
must be more than the amount thereof received 
by way of profit by the company, and the chances 
of securing a prize would probably ‘9 very remote, 
considering the number of people lik-ly to subscribe 
to it. 


DomiciLE.—A son of Portuguese parents who has 
taken up his residence in this country with a view 
to permanently settling here acquires thereby a 
sufficient domicile to subject him tv the jurisdiction 
of the Divorce Court, and any cffence he may com- 
mit can be dealt with by that Court in all respects 
as though he had been a British-born subject. 

Lrex.—A. B. employed C. D., a dressmaker, to 
make her a dress out of material which the former 
provided. When sent to A. B. with the invoice, 
1t seems the dress would not fit properly. Under 
these circumstance A. B, is entitled to a reduction 
in the price, and if the dress fits so badly that tho 
material has been spoiled, we think A. B.’s proper 
course is todemand any money she has paid C. D. 
e#°a sue her for the yaluo of the dress sho has 
spoiled. 


E. F, P.—No, you are not bound to give your 
clerk a character; though, if you do, the character 
must be honestly given, otherwise you might 
render yourself liable to an action for libel. 


Bennin.—A married woman asa rule is not 
cip3ble of contracting debts so as to render her 
goods liable to satisfy the terms of any contract 
into which she may have entered, unless she had 
separate-property when the contract was made. 


TrsTATE.—Yes. You will find the will at 
Seme)-+c0 House. By paying one shilling for search, 
aud filing up a form, you will have directions 
given to you at the Probate department, and you will 
not experience any difficulty in finding the will. 

CommERrcE.—Bills of exchange carry interest 
from their due date (allowing days of grace) at £5 
per cent. per annum, and the interest can bo re- 
covered, as well as the principal, ii you elect tosue 
on the bill. 


J. H.—Marriage contracts made with matri- 
monial agents are not legally enforceable, as the 
law forbids any one other than the pair about to 
be unitei to promote the marriage, for pecuniary 
reward for haying brought the union about. 


InQuiRER.—By the Pawnbrokers Act if a person 
suspects any article of which he is the owner to 
haye been unlawfully pawned, and satisfies a 
justice of the peace that there is good ground for 
the suspicion, he may obtain a warrant to search 
the house of the »yawnbroker, and if in such search 
the goods bef: and the property of the claimant 
proved, he shal. be entitled to have them restored. 
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SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 

Tay decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 

ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 

time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 

from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBALL 

PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 
eae4 U 

£15,.—RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE. 

We will pay to the person whom we may decide to ba the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
in the space apportioned for that purpose, This sum of £10 will be paid 
on condition that death is the direct result of such accident, and ocours within 
three calendar months from the date thereof. Claims must be sent in (accom- 
panied by the six consecutive copies) within fourteen days from the date of 


INSURANCE FOR CYCLISTS. 

£ ] A A (A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 

current copy of SPARE MommNTs (or the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the ourrent week of issue only, In the event of 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided that the 
deceased has been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks pre- 
the accident. Should the deceased have been a subscriber for thirteen weeks 
prior to the accident, the Proprictors will inorease the sum to FIFTEEN 


YEARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
vious to the date of the accident, and that the copies bear his usual signature 
POUNDS on production of the thirteen consecutive copies each bearing the 


signature of the deoeaged, 


SiG Nature....ccrsecsere beatae ctan Reverencg cokes rs ASS 


HE CHANGED THE SUBJECT. 


He (gently) : ‘Are you not afraid some one may 
marry you for your money ? ” 

She (sweetly) : ‘‘Oh, dear, no. 
never entered my head.” 

He (tenderly) : ‘‘ Ah, in your sweet innocence you 
do not know how coldly, cruelly mercenary some 
men are.” 

She (quietly) : ‘‘ Perhaps not.” 

He (with suppressed emotion) : ‘‘I—I would not 
for the world haye such a terrible fate happen to 
you. Tho man who wins you should loye you for 
yourself alone.” 

She: ‘‘He’ll have to. It’s my Cousin Jennie 
who has money, not I. You’yo got us mixed. I 
haven’t a half-penny.” 

He; ‘‘ Kr—very pleasant weather we’re haying.” 


Such an idea 


— ee ee 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


Miss Corisande was born only two years earlier 
than her brother Tom. When Tom was ten yoars 
old, she gloried because she was twelve. When 
Tom was known to be fourteen, she confessed to 
sweet sixteen. When Tom proudly boasted of 
eighteen, she timidly acknowledged herself past 
nineteen. When he came home from college, with 
a moustache and a vote, and had a partyin honour 
of his twenty-first birthday, she said to her friends, 
‘* What a boyish fellow he is! Who would think 
he was only a year younger than I?” And when 
Tom declared he was twenty-five, and old enough 
to get married, she said to a gentleman friend. 
‘“‘Do you know, I feel savagely jealous to think 
of Tom. getting married? But then I suppose 
twins always are more attached to each other as 
brothers and sisters.” And two years later, at 


Tom’s wedding, she said, with girlish vivacity, to | 
the wedding guests, ‘‘Dear old Tom! to see him | 
married to-night, and then think how, when he | 


was only five years old, they brought him in to | 
ree me. his baby sister; I wonder if ho thinks of 
it to-night |” 

- <> — 


She: ‘“‘ Ill neyer marry a man whose fortune | 
hasn't at least five ciphers in it.’ 
He (exultantly) : ‘“‘Oh, darling, mine’s all : 
ciphers.” ; 
———101---- 
Hotel proprietor : ‘‘You say you want a job as 
waiter. Your face seems familiar to me. Weren’t 
you a guest at this hotel last year?” 


Applicant : ‘‘ Yes, sir. I haye come around to | 


get my money back.” 


Fae ah 


“Td like a copy of ‘The Stolen 


Claribel : 
Rope.’ ” 

“ Assistant: ‘‘ I don’t know of any such song.” 

Claribel: ‘‘ Why, it goes ‘Tum, tum, tumpty- 
tum’ ” (hums the air). 

Assistant: ‘‘ You mean the ‘ Lost Chord ?’” 

Olaribel ; ‘Oh, yes; that’s it.’ 


- 
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HE EXPLAINED. 


‘‘Now, then, Mr. Cashmere, are you ever going 
to get those trousers done?” exclaimed the pro- 
mising youth, hurriedly entering the establishment 
of his favourite tailor. 

‘They will be done to-morrow, sir,” replied the 
gentleman of the needle, quietly. 

‘‘ That’s what you said yesterday.” 

“‘ Exactly !” 

“Well, isn’t this to-morrow ?”’ 

‘ Certainly not!” 

‘‘ Well, wasn’t to-day to-morrow, yesterday ?” 

“Tt was, but it isn’t to-morrow to-day.” 

‘‘Well, when in creation will to-morrow be, 
then ?”’ 

“Don’t you know P” 

(SN Ou 

‘*Do you remember the last suit I made you ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘Tt fitted you, I believe P” 

“Beautifully.” 

““You remember when I called for my money 
you always said you would pay to-morrow. I dis~ 
covered then that to-morrow never comes. Do you 
understand ?” 

The youth sought the street, and by the gentle 
slam he gaye the front door it was quite evident 


that he did. 
> —____—_. 


A Spankine TEAmM.—‘‘ There goes a spanking 
team,” remarked Willie Brown to Tommie Jones, 
as the two boys’ mothers walked down the street 
together. 

—0:—— 

District Visitor: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Murphy, how are 
you and all the children ?” 

Mrs. Murphy : ‘‘ Sure, they’ra very bad. There’s 
little Bridget, with the worst cold she ever had in 
her life. Cough, Bridget, to show the lady.” 


—'0:—— 


Mrs. Feathers: ‘‘And you won't give me five 
pounds to buy that bonnet; you, who always pro- 
tested that you loved me so extravagantly !” 

Mr. Feathers: ‘‘ Well, dear, since we have been 
married, you know, I find it’s best for both of us if 
I love you economically.” 


0.——— 


CHEERING Him Up.—‘‘I nevah get an inyi- 
tation to any of the Flashers’ parties,” said 
Chappie. 

‘“Well, don’t be discouraged, old fellow,” said 
Cynicus, ‘‘ you'll get one one of these days.” 

“ You—aw—think so ?”’ 

“Yes. They're going to give a donkey party 
next week, and it is almost certain that they will 
inyite you.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 

The rate for advertisemenis is ons penny stamp for evsry four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisens if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Department of SPARE MQWENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
#.0, Recipes will not in frdfure be inserted in this column, 


ADVER'‘TISEMENTS. 

STAMPS.—Foreign Stamp, 50, all different, including 
Spain (war tax), Turkey (off\ cial), Wurtemburg (official), Samoa, 
Sweden (official), Egypt, Ja va, &c. Post free, 4d. To all those 
applying for this packet, and asking for my approval sheets, given 
freea set of four unused }Sedang.—Jam2s Ogilvie, 6:, Hill- 
street, Wishaw, Lanarkehire, N.B. 

Colonial Readers please notes —Wanted to purchase used postage- 
stamps of Nevis, Dominica Vir, Zin Islands, Lagos. Sierra Leone, 


| Montserrat, Antigua, St. Luch:, St. Helena, British Columbia, 


British Honduras, Falkland Isies, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, 
Labuan, Tobago, Turks Islandsam1St. Vincent.—Send particulars — 
as to quantity and price to Phila telist, Exchange Department, 
SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter lane, Lom ion. (6) 

Collection of Foreign Stamps, con taining over 3,000 varieties, 
for sale, Price £60.—Address, Loma 20, Exchange Department, 
SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter-\ we, London, K.C. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Want °d, Second-hand Safety 
Bicycle—Address, giving price and & UII particulars, King, 5y, 
Guilford-street, Russell-square, Londen, 

Wanted, large, old-fashioned silix Jw .dkerchiefs, cream or 
coloured, in good condition—P, C., Eachange Department, 
SPARH MOMENTS, Fetter-lane, 

FOR SALE.—Policeman’s Lantern, na ‘tly new, 4s., cost 
‘Ds.—address, W., Exchange Department, Sp, 485 MOMENTS, 
Fetter-lane, London. 

Sunbeam Safety, light rcadster. In splend audition. Oost 
£17 5a. nett. Will sell for £8,—F, Bibtinert sire Boyson-road , 
Ognberwell-gate, 8., Wi Re RO tay ctalate 

S hi 


- PAunents ith ne Gritor, 


J.B. BR. (Willesden).—Marble is best cleaned 
with a little clean soap and water, to 
which somo ox-gall may be added. Acids 
should be avoided. Oil and grease - stains 

may generally be removed as follows :—1. 
_ Make a paste with foller’s earth and hot water, 
coyer the spots therewith, let it dry on, and the 
next day scour it off with soft or yellow soap. 
Or, 2. Make a paste with soft soap, fuller’s earth, 
and alittle pearlash, and uso it as above. These 
recipes will also remove stains from boards. .. 
* 


8S. T.—The merit of ‘your verses is above the 
average; and if, instead of sending several speci- 
mens, you would giye time and trouble to make 
one 28 near perfect as you can, it would probably 
be accepted. : 

* 

GrorGE H. (Birmingham).—Thegame of billiards 
was invented by the French, by whom, and by the 
Germans, Dutch, and Italians, it was brought into 
genoral yogue throughout Kurope. The French 
ascribe its invention to Henrique Devigne, an artist 
in the reign of Charles IX., about 1571. Slate 
billiard tables were introduced in England in 
1827. 

eas 

ScrIBE writes with‘ ease and correctaces but he 
has beon unfortunate in his subject. Humorous 
poetry should be very good, or it is unreadable; 
the dullest thing in the world is a joke that misses 
fire. Wedo not mean to say that all ‘“Scribe’s” jokes 
mies fire, but the meritof the whole is not quite up 
to our standard. 


* 
x > 

Agron.—It it very difficult to fix the value of 
old ®ioks. Like old china, they are sold at all 
sorts of prices, varying with the means of the pur- 
chaser, as muchas the real value of the article. If 
the book is sold ta a dealer, it is certain that only a 
small price will be given for it, and therefore it 
will bo better, if possible, to find some private in- 
dividual, interested in such things, who may pur- 
chase it. 

eae 

H. M. (Glasgow) has surely taken leave of his 
senses, or he would never ask us to lond the 
columzs of our paper to such a purpose. Once 
more we repeat that we do not keepa Matrimonial 
Register Office, and will not be instrumental in 
bringing about correspondence and acquaintance 
between psople of whom we know nothing except 
their exceeding folly. 


* 

HovuszwirE proposes to us the solemn question, 
- “What isthe beat sort of bait for a mousetrap? ” 
The subject! is one about which much may be urged 
on all sides, and on which the advocates of bacon 
may tainly contest the ground with the advocates 
of cheese. We'should think something with a strong 
smelland atempting flayour would be decidedly 

attractive to the prey. 


N. B. (Maidstons).—Ia the course of our ex- 
erience we haye been asked for advice by many 
bashful gentlemen, who can’t help blushing, and 
keeping their eyes on their boots, and fidgeting 
with their hands when in company. We have ex- 
pressed our sympathy with them, and advised them 

- to wait till they grow older. Wo ate sure that at 
the present moment many young men are deriving 
benefit from simply following that advice. But 
what can we say to “N.’B.”? His cage is not only 

- one of the most.deep-rogted and. inveterate bashful- 
ness. over known, but/ as he juatly observes, it is 
dangerous for him to telay enylonger. It apnears 
that ‘“N. B.” loves a’young lady very much, whom 
he soes very often, and vib ho knows loves hix, 
but he can never find courage to speek to her. 
Many a time has ho cleared his throat with a 
preliminary cqugh, pulled, down his shirt-slesves, 

_ passed lis ‘hand through his hair, edged 
his chair a little closer to her, and said nothing. 


_ longer. 


ee 


_- Now this sort of thing, he says, cannot goon much. 
He is afraid sho won’t stand it. She will 


be going and taking up with somebody else who 
can speak out, Now “N.B.” i fal f compassion 
for her. Better, he saya, that she have him who 


means moro than hoe can say, rather than some 


“sharp customer who says a great deal more than he 


means. We approve the sentiment, and we hope 
that ‘“‘N.B.” will make up his mind not only to 
win the lady, but to prove himself worthy of her. 
If he cannot possibly get himself to speak, can he 
not write? Whatis the obstacle? The Post Office 
arrangements are yery good, paper is moderately 
cheap, and steel pens may be had at any stationer’s. 
We advise him to set to work at once; neyer mind 
tho polite letter writers, but just eet down simply 
and sincerely his honest love. If she is a good 
girl she will value it, and forgive him all his 


awkwardness. We are inclined to think that when | 


next he goos to see her, she will not frighten him 
away. 

é % 

J. S.—In order to obtain a clerkship in the 
Civil Service you must undergo an examination in 
writing from dictation, legibly, correctly, and 
quickly; and.in arithmetic, meluding vulgar and 
decimal fractions and bookkeeping. Jor higher 
departments increased qualifications are required. 

* * 


a 

Awxilous.—We quite agree with the lady and her 
parents. Seventeen is too young for any girl to 
enter upon the solemn responsibility and arduous 
cares of matrimony. That this lady is worth wait- 
ing for, is evidenced by her sensible desire to wait 
two or three years longer, until she is-older and 
wiser. We therefore counsel ‘‘ Anxious” to profit 

by her advice and follow it. 

* # 


A Lover or SHAKESPEARE finds fault with us 
for having from time to time dissuaded many of 
our readers from adopting the stage as a profession. 
He considers that such men as Henry Irving and 
Wilson Barrett have ennobled the calling to which 
they devoted themselves, and thinks we are harsh 
and uncompromising because we strive to deter 
others from entering upon the career which these 
men have followed with such distinguished success. 
What we said, and what we still say, is that the 
stage offera greater temptation and fewer chancos 
of real and permanent success than any other 
channel into which talent may be turned. With 
regard to the second part of our correspondent’s 
letter, we do not think ‘‘a man who prepares 
gentlemen for the stage” would, from his position, 
be the most unbiased and. disinterested person to 
whom a youthful candidate for Thespian honours 
could apply. 

ris 

HOoLmAY-MAKER.—-The rents of lodgings in 
towns at the sea-side vary with the popularity of 
the place. Two rooms such as you deseribe would 
probably cost a guinea or thirty shillings a week in 
Brighton, while in Swansea, or other Welsh towns, 
the same accommodation might be procured for ten 
shillings. 

“ + 

READER, FROM. No, \d7.—Gymnastie exercises 
when used. in moderation are highly serviceable as 
a means of strengthening the limbs and opening 
the chest. When used to excess they may be ex- 
tremely injurious. There is no need for you to 
enter a gymnasium; dumb bells and Indian clubs 
for the arms and chest may be used at home, and 
for the legs there is no better exercise than walking. 

* 


” * 

Conruston.—A. lady who gives this appropriate 
signature wishes to know what she is to do with 
three. young men, to each of whom (unwittingly, 
she declares) she -has engaged herself. or permitted 
them to consider her engaged. 
recovered from our astonishment at this avewal 


‘ Prine and goetina § rs 


Wo have searcely |. 


people miserable. We decline emphaticall, 
body knows that Englishmen are under the ru 2 
a female Sovereign, and many of us under two—at 
Windsor and at home.* But the sway of the one is — 
as mild and beneficent as that of the other; and 
when (as very rarely happens) it is otherwise, thero 
is danger of rebellion. ‘‘Confusion” will find the — 
worst consequences of her conduct turning to her 
self; and as soon as that conduct becomes known 
she may, and probably will, be deserted by Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 together. Should this not bo so, and 
‘Confusion ” af length become a bride, we venture 
to offer her a word of advice. It is that she should 
change her whole conduct at once and for ever. A 
wife can only be happy in her husband’s love, and 
that love never has been, never will be, retained b 
a coquette, i (ee 
o* SS 
Jamus H. (Worthing).—We are much indebted 
to our correspondent for his exertions on behalf of 
our paper. We haye no doubt but that his and 
similar exertions are instrumental in causing our _ 
incréased circulation. WES fm: 


* = ? ; 
= : * , as 2 
Wie M. (Liverpool).—Until we have seen the 

poems in question we cannot, of courge, form any 
opinion as to their merit; but as our correspondent — 
seems to be writing with a view to remuneration, — 
we think we are doing her a kindness in informing — 
her that poy is the class of literary composition 
least likely of all to answer her purpose. Some of 
our poets of the present day, whose names are _ 

already well known to the public, deliver their 
MSS. to publishers with no other prospect than that _ 
of seeing their effusions brought out in a readable 
and attractive form. Others (whisper it not in 
Gath !) pay out of their own pockets, in theshape __ 
of printer's and bookbinder’s accounts, for the: r 
privilege of distributing copies to their friends, and 
for perhaps a dozen lines of favourable newspaper 
criticism. Giyen—theso facts; required—tho 
chance of an anonymous poet! oe ace eee 
& % 


4 F 
M. Hf. (Queensland, Australia),—Her Majesty 
receives no private letters, except from members of _ 
her own family, and certain other illustrious — 
persons, with whom she occasionally corresponds. 
All communications, therefore, intended for the 
Queen must be addressed to “‘General the Right — 
Hon. Sir H. F, Ponsonby, Windsor Castle,” or at 
whichever of the royal palaces the Court may be re- 
siding at the time. If the subject of the letter is 
such as to deserve or require her Majesty’s con: 
sideration, it will certainly be laid before her; if 
uot—and out of the /undfeds which are weekly 
addressed-to the Sovereign yery few indeed come 
under this head—no notice will be takenofit. = 


L <@ WITH AL =a 
SS" _AUCHORS AND + PUBLIVATIONS+ M+ THE«WORLDs 


Can now be icrwarded post tree to any . 
part of the World on the following terme 
“prepaid :-—. “Sat tee oe 


12 Months iss cece ow 68.-6d.. = 
. 6 ”» gee aca een OD 3d. - a 
Th 3 ‘ ”) ese a see Foe see “ i 
© postage on cack copy haying been 
reduced to pats ea See gt 


All letters and. rematicnces to be sent 
tothe offices of SPARE MOMENTS, 12- 
and 13, Fetter-lane, Fieet-street, London. 

Sole Agents for Australia:—Gordon and 
Gotch:, London, Meibourme, Sydnay, and 
Brisbane. Wor India :—Wheelar and Go, 
Bombay, ete. -For the Cape of : 
Hope :—G. A. Riches, Duzbaa, : 


ES gh ee ee 


| whon he looked at 


Oe oe nl aa 
| “T look like a tramp, ma’am,” he sa: 


| washed ashore.” 


-_ “You ain’t been washed since, I’ll wager,” said | 


| the unsympathetic woman. 


——0i-——— 


She: “T don’t like my bonnet now Lye got it. 


It doesn’t match my hair at all,’ 
He: “ You ought to haye thought of 
| you bought it.” 
She: ‘*My bonnet.” ~ _ 


He: **No. Your hair.” qo 


—ii— 


Farmer's Boy: ‘“There’s goin’ to be a minstrel 


show in Pinkintown next week. Can’t 
Old Hayseed: ‘‘ What impudence! 
month since you went to th’ topo’ th’ 


| th’ ’clipse of th’ moon. D’yuh want to be always | 


on th’ go?” 


—0: — 


“‘ Reginald,” sho said to a wealthy young dandy 


who had been paying his attentions. 
would like to ask you one very serious 
‘« What is it, my dear?” he replied. 


“Would you object to marry mamma if I re- | 
fused you, Youn see, we don't want to lose you.” 


|ain’t. I’m a sailor, ma’am. I was wrecked and | 


question.” 


Winterbloom: ‘‘I want you to see my babies.” 
Featherstone: ‘‘ All right. Ishould like to very 


remarks a soured 


pretty girl must go,” 
Fitter The 


and embittered contemporary. Right. 


| pretty gitl does go. She goes and marries the| much. When shall I come?” 
‘4 ; > er other follow. ae Winterbloom: ‘‘Come round about one o'clock 
id, ‘* bu FOR ; 


—-— 10: 


' in the morning. They are liveliest then,” 

No OavusE ror JuALousy.—Romantic Miss 

So aaege to poetry): “Oh, ’m just in loye with 

dgar Allan Poe.” 

: ee Adorer: “ Weil, that’s all right. He’s 
ea aa 


= 101-—— 


An old lady, who had been reading the famous 
moon story very attentively, remarked, with em- 
phasis, that the idea of the moon being inhabited 
was incredible. ‘‘ For,” says she, ‘‘ what becomes 
of the people in the now moon when there is nothing 
but a little streak of it left?” 


OP 


:0:——— 

Policeman : ‘‘T don’t see how a little woman like 
you succeeded in capturing and holding a big 
burglar as you did.” 

Lady of the House: “It was dark; and I—I 
thought it was my husband trying to—to elope with 
| the servant girl.” 


that before 


Guard : ‘‘ First-class, mum?” 

Lady: ‘‘ Of course—and guard, I want you to see 
| this child and luggage out safe at Derby : there 
| will. be friends to meet her.” ; 
Guard : ‘‘ Very well, mum. Where's her 


——— FO", 


a SER Richard: “By the way, how do you and Migs | ti.kot ? ” 
It ain’t a | Smart get along? ” “| Lady (indignantly): ‘Ticket? She’ d 
hill to see| William: “Oh, that affair is all over.” LiRSseeEe ete ene ee 


“You don’t mean it.” ) 

“You see, I'd made up my mind a week ago to | 
bring matters to a crisis. So I began by saying I 
had 8 question to ask her.” 

SOY O38) F272 

“She tossed her head and gaid that any fool 
could ask questions.” 

“And you?” 

“‘T merely told her perhaps it would be just. as 
well, then, to let some fool ask my question.” 


—:0:—— 


Visitor: ‘‘I called in reference to your adver- 
| tisment in to-day’s paper, sir.” 

Advertiser: ‘‘Yes. I have just invented a 
to her: “I 


need an assistant.” 
Visitor : ‘‘ Exactly, sir. What do you want me 
| to do?” ’ 


Advertiser: ‘“‘I want you to go up in it.” 
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0 per cent, 
eash discount 


Upwards of 
« fifty distinct 
types. Juno 
Folding Tri- 
cycle passes28 
in. doorway. 
Machines 
pought, sold, 
& exchanged 


14s. 2d. Monthly, 
_ JUNO GUSHION SAFETY, £10 10s, 
17s .6a, Monthly, 

* | JUNO PNEUMATIC, £12 12s. 

2 ae ee nee} 8 Monthly, ao ising 

taught. ‘Second-hand (list post free) Machines in im- 

pe apne ya Any Machine supplied for 12 equal monthly 

| payments. Repairs, cheapest and best work. Estimates y 
free. Each JUNO is guaranteed for 12 mnths, a, 
Steam Works, Show Rooms Riding nana 

METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS' COMPANY, LD., 

__ 5, Bishopsgate Without, London. 


FAVOURITE: 


~ ‘these Fabrics are the 
SS most attractive of the 
Season. and are 

WITHOUT A RIVAL 

- for Perfection of 
) Co'ouring, Blending, 
_.. md Design. 

They LOOK WELL, 
-TQDRAPE WELL, and 
1 ¢ WEAR WELL. 

Ladies, write for New 
Catalogue and ‘atterns, 

Post Free. 2 
méntion this Paper, 
and address— 


Jun HOLE, 


| D Please 


The Warehouse. 78, Princess-st., 
MANCHESTER. 


x = — sor — “7s = - aed 
'| PARIS BY RIGHT; OR, LIFE IN PARIS, 
| With Illustrations, 30 stamps. Dream Book and 
| Fortune Teller, handsomely bound, 15 stamps. 

| Post free. —S. BOWKBK, 27, Renshaw-street, 
‘| Liverpool. Established 1832. i 


10, MAKE 


in spare time, send 
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‘THE LONDON Jd 


| beautiful, and high-minded girl—bound by her promise to her dead father, 


j between love and pride—which is described with exquisite skill by the} 


.jincidents follow one another in rapid succession, the plot thickens in every 


for parti ulars to 


R AND OO., MONEY - 
HOUSE YARD, - We Yd 
pronia St,, Lonsow, WAU TWEE | 
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NOW READY,] [NOW READY. 


URRAL, 


CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 434 of 


= PE NeW FANUGY WUULS KOR 
% . SHAWLS, WRAPS, &c. 
38. . 6d. lb. Post Free, 
SAMPLES and.Ful! Particulars FREE. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY C0, 
OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


BRASS 


Metal Tokens 


500 TRADE UNION CHECKS, 
including Die, 36s. 
Stencil Plates, cs Estimates 
Name Punches, 0, G H E us K 2 Free. 
TUCKER & CO,, Esher-st. nD i A R Ee : S 


Kennington, 5 B. 
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AIR DESTROYED 


H Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jury to skin, OR NO CHARGE MADR, Inquiries (con- 
fidential) solicited. Particulars and testimonials from 
hospital nurses and others free,—Address, Mrs. J. GOULD, 
129, New Kent-road, London, S.H, 


I. 


LOVE AND. PRIDE.” 
(A LOVE STORY). 
This is a most delightful love atory. It details how the heroine—a good, 


‘OTWIXT 


MOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH, 
on the smoothest face, are produced by using 
HIRSUTINE, French formula for forcing hair— 
luxuriant growth—failure impossible. ‘he only 
known remedy for baldness. Sent free from 
observation onreceipt of ls. Madame F. DUMAS, 
at the Laboratory, 183, Graham-road, London, 
N.H. Large bottles, és. 6d. and 6s, 


and.still more by her abhorrence of a great crime committed, ayoids the man 
who loves her, and whom in spite of herself she begins to love. Circumstances 
throw them together, and then follows a struggle between love and duty— 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE OOMPANY 
(Established over Thirty Years), 
46, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


*gentsa wanted in unrepresented districts, 
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Spring, Spring, gentle Spring, ed 
Youngest season of the year, 
Hither haste, and with thee bring 4 
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ferment. Tis the season of change and growth, and of new life. Is the body exempt 

from the influence of the time? Far from it. From the grown man to the little child 
the blood is stirred, and the system upset. This marks not our age alone, but has been ever 
thus. It is the natural reaction after winter cold and torpor. Ours parents, and those before 
them, took spring medicine, and gave it to their children; and so must you. ‘There is no escape 
from it, for Nature wills it so. 

Brimstone and treacle! How we shudder at the nauseous mess, and yet it did us good. No 
doubt about that: although, perhaps, it gave us a stomach colic; but this was in days gone by. 
No longer need we dread the spring and its accompanying needful medicine. See! here are 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets waiting for you to test them free of charge. They contain sulphur, and 
other simple curatives. They are safe—positively so. They are nice to the taste—children like 
them. But what of their efticacy? This they possess.in full measure. ‘They are an invaluable 
blood purifier; the best of all medicines for the skin. They keep infections and fevers at arm’s— 
length. They disperse eruptions, clear the complexion, regulate the natural habits, allay rheumatic — 
pains, and break up chills and colds. | 
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We are told that a clear, good skin and a good complexion may be secured by soap alone. 
‘Tis true in a measure. Frazer’s Sulphur Soap, for instance, contains extra soothing balm, and is 
free from excess of fat and alkali, and is undoubtedly beneficial for skin and complexion. But 
not even by soap alone can you gain all you wish. The blood must first be pure—rendered so 
by the use of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, used internally. Then your desire will be accomplished, 
This is no mere assertion: it is literal matter of fact. Have pure blood, and you have the first — 
essential to good health. Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets ensure good blood. The use of a good soap, 
scientifically made, pure, cold-made soap, containing extra balm—Frazer’s Sulphur Soap—-is the 
second essential. The prized possession of a clear skin and a good complexion, allied with pure 
blood and good health, are thus secured by Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets, used internally, and Frazer’s 
Sulphur Soap, applied externally. . 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 

THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 
Sir Edwin Arnold is not the only man who has 
coupled the art of the poet with the profession of 
the journalist, but few having done so have met 

with such success as he. : 
To be the editor of the most widely-circu- 
lated newspaper in England, and at the same 


wanted, he never composes yerse except when 
the spirit moyes him. This occurs at all sorts 
of unlikely times and places. Some of the 
daintiest lyrics which are sprinkled so profusely 
through his poetical writings were scribbled on 
the backs of envelopes while travelling on the 
Underground Railway. But then it must be 
remembered that Sir Edwin Arnold has declared 


received on this occasion, is as big as the palm of a 
man’s hand. It is of solid silver and gold, set with 
diamonds, and bears the motto, ‘‘ Heaven's Light 
Our Guide.” 

The :number of decorations which Sir Edwin 
Arnold is entitled to wear is enormous. Such 
honours have been literally showered upon him by 
various Oriental Sovereigns. 

In January, 1888, he was created Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire. In the 


time the author of a poem which has passed 
through nearly one hundred and thirty editions 
in this country and America, is an achieve- 
ment decidedly unique. 

Born in 1832, he was educated at King’s 
College, London, and then proceeded to 
Oxford. Here he obtained the Newdigate 
prize for an English poem, and graduated in 
honours in due course. On leaying the 
University in 1854 he became a master in 
King Edward the Sixth’s School, Birming- 
ham, and subsequently he was appointed 
principal of the Sanscrit College at Poona, 
India, and Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. He held these positions during the 
Mutiny, and resigned them in 1861 to come to 
England and join the editorial staff of the 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” From that date his con- 
nection with the great London daily has been 
continuous. 

During tho last thirty years he has written 
more than 8,000 leading~ articles, in addition 
to all his editorial work. Indeed, far from 
allowing his poetic temperament to interfere 
with his other duties, he is of opinion that 
journalism is the noblest and most responsible 
of all callings. He considers the Press a 
mighty instrument for good. ‘A man can- 
not,” he says, ‘“‘be too well educated for the 
Press; nobody can be good enough or too 
good. The more you haye read the more you 
know; the more fit you are; but you never 
can be perfectly fit. It deserves the very best 
work.” 

Considered as a poet, Sir Edwin Arnold 
stands foremost among the minor poets of our 
time. When Tennyson, Browning, and Swin- 
burne have been named, there perhaps remains 
no English writer of verse of the present generation 
who comes so near to being a great poet as the 
editor of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” He had already 
published several books of poems, mostly on classic 
and Indian subjects, when in 1879 his “Light 
of Asia” appeared, and made his name known 
throughout the world. This work is an epic poem 
upon the life and teaching of Buddha, and breathes 
in every line.the spirit of the Hast. His methods 
of work as described by himself are interesting. 
He “believes in inspiration, and although his 
journalistic work is done regularly, and when it is 
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Fleet-street to be ‘‘the most poetical place I 
know.” 

He isa very careful worker, and every poem he has 
published has been scrupulously revised several 
times by the author. His latest poem, ‘‘The Light 
of the World,” was published a year ago, and was 
much commented upon. It has, however, perhaps 
found more readers in America than in this country. 

In 1877, when the Queen was _ proclaimed 
Empress of India, Sir Edwin Arnold was made 
C.8.I. (Commander of the Star of India). The 
decoration of the great Star of India, which he 
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— August of the following year he started on a 
tour round the world. During his journey 
he wrote a series of letters to the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph.” His descriptions of lifein Japan 
aroused universal interest, and gave rise to 
the rumour that the eminent journalist was 
about to resign his position in London and 
take up his residence for good and all among 
the quaint surroundings of Japanese life. He 
returned to London, however, and in October 
last visited the United States on a lecturing 
tour. 

Sir Edwin Arnold believes that illustrated 
journalism is the coming power. ‘‘I think,” 
he remarked to an interviewer, ‘‘ that art as 
applied to newspaper illustrations will come 
into very general use. I don’t know how it 
is to be done, but the pictures will have to be 
perfect. Illustrated journalism is in its 
infancy yet. The reporter of the future will 
have to draw, of course.” 

It may be mentioned, however, that among 
the other items of Sir Edwin’s creed is the 
conviction that ‘‘our own paper and the 
‘Times’ are almost perfect monuments of 
composition.” 

0 
MISS HELEN GLADSTONE. 

One of the most noteworthy women in 
England to-day is Miss Helen Gladstone, 
daughter of the statesman and Vice-President 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Miss Gladstone is an exceedingly original 
person. In looks she resembles her father, 
and she has his vitality. 

She is always laughing, joking, or telling 
stories, and keeps the high table in a roar. 

Indeed, whenever one hears a commotion 
one turns to see if Miss Gladstone is not 
about, and she generally is, 

She is utterly regardless of dress, comes down 
to seven o'clock dinner in a gingham, and for 
lunches and garden-parties gets herself up to look 


like the strong-minded, practical wife of a country  $ 


minister. She seems frank, sympathetic, kindly, 
and is very attractive to most people. 

The 24th February (Commemoration day) is an 
important one at Newnham Oollege, for on this 
day each fresh generation of students hears of the 
deeds of the founders and benefactors, and of the 
triumphs of their early days. 
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sidered himself deeply offended, and seizing i 


he Last Shot. 


(FROM THE RUSSIAN OF PUSHKIN.) 


Ei 

SgmD.; HE were stationed in the village of 

yee, A——. The life of an officer in 
the army is well known. In the 
morning there is the parade and 
the riding-school; then comes 
dinner with the commander of the 
regiment, or at the Jewish Tavern, 
and in the evening, of course, 
punch and cards. In A—— there was not one 
open house, not one heiress; we assembled in each 
other’s rooms, where no one was seen who did not 
wear our uniform. 

There was only one man who belonged to our 
society without being in the army. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, and we therefore considered 
him an old man. His experience gave him many 
advantages over us, added to which the usual 

loominess of his temper, his rough manners, and 
biting tongue considerably increased the influence 
he had acquired over our young minds, A kind of 
mystery attended him: he seemed to be a Russian, 
et his name was foreign. At one period of his 
e he had served with a reputation in a regiment 
of hussars, and nobody knew the reason which 
induced him to leave it, and to settle in a quiet 
village, where he lived in a strange manner, ap- 
pearing at the same time poor and prodigal; he 
always walked on foot, and in a threadbare black 
coat, and yet he kept open table jor all the 
officers of our regiment. True, his dinner consisted 
of two or three dishes only, which were prepared 
by an old veteran; but champagne flowed in rivers. 
No one knew of his property, or the source from 
whence he derived his income, and no one dared to 
ask him about it. He had some books, for the most 
part military works and novels. He was liberal in 
lending them out, and never asked for them to be 
returned. His principal exercise was pistol-shoot- 
ing; the walls of his room were, so to speak, inlaid 
with balls. A rich collection of pistols was the only 
luxury of the poor cottage where he lived. The 
degree of precision which he had attained was ex- 
traordinary, and if he had proposed to hit a pear on 
the foraging cap of anybody, there was not one in 
our regiment who would have hesitated to offer his 
head for the experiment. We often talked of duels 
and duelling; but Silvio, for so I shall call him, 
neyer joined in the conversation. To the question 
whether he had ever fought a duel, he would drily 
answer that he had, but he never entered into any 
details, and it was evident that questions on this 
subject were by no means pleasant to his ears. We 
supposed that the fate of some unfortunate victim 
of his terrible art was weighing on his conscisnce. 
It never once struck us to suspect him of 
cowardice; there are men whose very appearance 
dispels all suspicion of this kind; yet an accidental 
circumstance caused aslightalterationin our opinion. 

One day about ten of our officers dined with 
Silvio. We drank as usual, that is, yery freely. 
After dinner we begged of our host to set up a bank; 
he resisted for a long time, for he scarcely ever 
played; at last he ordered cards to be brought, 
threw on the table some fifty ducats, and sat down 
to deal; we surrounded him, and the game began. 

Silyio was in the habit of being perfectly silent 
when engaged in play; he never disputed and 
never explained. In cases where the pointeuwr made 
a mistake he would immediately pay out from the 
bank or write up the score. MWe knew his system, 
and allowed him to manage in hisown way. But 
there was among us an officer who had but lately 
joinedthe corps. Through inadvertence he made a 
mistake. Silvio took the chalk and balanced the 
account, as he was accustomed to do; the oflicer, 
believing him to be in the wrong, began to make 
some observation; but Silvio continued to deal the 
cards in silence. The officer, losing patience, took 
the brush and erased that which he thought had 
been wrongly marked up. Silvio took the chalk 
and wrote it again ; the officer, heated by the wiue, 
the game, and the laughter of his companions, con- 
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rage a brass candlestick from the table, hurled it at | 


Silvio, who narrowly escaped being struck by it. 
We were all dismayed. Silvio rose, pale with 
rage, and with sparkling eyes, said, ‘‘ Sir, go away, 
and thank God that this has happenedin my house!”’ 

We feared the consequences, and considered our 
new companion a dead man. He left the house, 
saying that he was ready to answer for the offence 
in whatever manner would be most pleasing to the 
banker. The game continued a few minutes longer, 
but seeing that our host was not much inclined to 
go on, we desisted one after another, and dispersed 
to our lodgings, conversing about the next vacancy. 

The next day, questions were put even in the 
riding-school as to the fate of the young officer, 
when he suddenly appeared himself amongus. He 
said that he had not as yet received any message 
from Silvio. This struck us as somewhat curious. 
We went to Silvio, and found him, as usual, in the 
yard, driving ball after ball into a target, which he 
had stuck up on the gate; he received usas usual, 
without even alluding to the circumstance of the 
preceding evening. Three days passed over, and 
the ensign was still alive. We asked with wonder: 
Is it possible that Silvio will not fight?—Silvio did 
not fight; he was satisfied with a very slight 
apology, and they became good friends. 

This incident for a time injured him a good deal 
in our opinion: want of courage is less than all 
forgiven by the young, who gonerally see in 
courage the highest of human qualities, and the 
excuse for all possible yices. However, by degrees, 
the affair was forgotten, and Silvio regained his 
former influence. 

Talone could not approach him as before. Being 
naturally of a warm and romantic temperament, I 
of all my companions had been especially attached 
to the man whose life was an enigma, and whom I 
fancied the hero of some mysterious tale. He was 
partial to me; at least, I was the only one with 
whom he would lay aside his cutting observations, 
and speak on all sorts of subjects with simplicity 
and amenity. But after that unfortunate evening, 
the thought that his honour had been stained, and 
not repaired by his own will, haunted me, and 
prevented my associating with him on the same 
footing as formerly. Idid not like to look at him. 
Silvio was too shrewd and too experienced not to 
perceive this change in my behaviour, and to dis- 
cover its reason; it seemed to vex him; at least I 
found him on more than one occasion inclined to 
give me an explanation; but I avoided the oppor- 
tunity, and Silvio withdrew from me. From this 
time I met him only in the rooms of my com- 
panions, and our former close intimacy wasatan end. 

Silvio used to receive his letters directed to 
our regiment, and was generally presont when 
the post arrived. One day they gave him 
a parcel, the seal of which he broke with signs 
of the greatest impatiencs, and while he was 
reading his eyes sparkled. Tho officers, engaged m 
reading their own letters. did not remark this. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Silvio, ‘‘ circumstances de- 
mand my immediate absence; I leave to-night—TI 
hope you will not refuse to dine with me for the 
last time. I expect you also.” he continned, 
addressing himself to me, ‘‘ I expect you.” With 
this he left usin haste, and woe, after agreeing to 
meet at Silvio’s, went our way. : 

I went to Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and 
found almost the whole regiment there. All his 
luggage, goods, &c. were packed up, and nothing 
remained but the naked ball-struck walls. We sat 
down to dinner; our host was in excellent spirits, 
and soon the gaisty became general; the corks 
were flying every minute, the glasses foamed, and 
we wished, with all possible sincerity, a good 
journey to our traveller. We rose at a late hour in 
the evening; as we were looking for our caps, 
Silvio bade good-bye to each person singly; he 
seized me by the hand, and stooped me the moment 
I was preparing to go. 

“T must speak with you,” he said in an under- 
tone. 

I remained. The guests were gone; we continued 
alone; sat opposite each other, aud lighted our 
pipes in silence, After some minutes Silvio broke 
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16th April, 1892, uk: 

‘Perhaps we may never meet again,” said he, 
‘‘T wished to have an explanation with you before 
our separation. You may have remarked that I 
set but very little value upon the opinion of others, 
but I like you, and I feel that it would be painful 
to me if I left on your mind a false impression.” 

He stopped and ae to fill his pipe again, 
pita he had just finished. I was silent and looked © 

own. 

‘You thought it strange that I did not demand 
satisfaction from that drunken fool R——. You 
will allow that, having the choice of arms, his life 
was in my hands, and mine almost without danger. 
I could in this case refer my moderation to my 
generosity alone; but I will tell no untruth. IfI 
could have punished R—— without risking my own 
life, I never would have forgiven him.” 

I looked at Silvio with astonishment; such 
acknowledgment served only to confuse me the 
more. He continued: 

“So itis. I have no right to expose myself to 
death. Six years agoa man gave me a blow in the 
face, and he still lives.” : 

My curiosity was greatly excited. ‘‘ You did 
not fight with him ?”’ I asked ; “‘ circumstances must 
have separated you ?” 

“‘T fought with him,” answered Silvio, ‘‘ and here 
is a memorial of our duel.” 

Silvio rose and took out of a band-box a red cap 
with a golden tassel and ribbon (one of those which 
the French call bonnets de police); he put it on ; it 
was pierced by a ball just above the forehead. 

“You know,” continued he, ‘‘ that I served in 
the regiment of hussars. You know my 
character ; I am accustomed to dommier, and it was 
my passion from my earliest youth. In our 
time extravagance was the fashion. Iwas the first 
spendthrift in the army. Duels occurred every 
day in our regiment; at almost eyery one I was 
either second or principal. My companions wor- 
shipped me, and the commanding officers, who were 
often changed, looked upon me as a necessary evil. 

“‘T enjoyed my glory peacefully, or rather with- 
out peace, when a young man of a rich and noble 
family joined our corps ;—I shall not name him. 
Never have I met a man so brilliant in his 
fortunes! Imagine youth, mind, beauty, the 
maddest gaiety, the most careless courage, a 
sounding name, money without end, and you will 
easily conceive the effect which he produced among 
us. My priority was on the wane. Dazzled by 
my renown, he was on the point of seeking my 
friendship, but I received him coldly, and he 
left me without regret. I began to hate him; his 
successes in the army and among the ladies actually 
drove me to despair. I began to pick quarrels with ~ 
him, but to my epigrams he answered with epi- 
grams, which were always thought better and 
sharper than mine, and which certainly were 
livelier ; he jested, while I railed. At last, one 
night, at a ball which was given by a Polish pro- 
prietor, and where I found he was an object of 
peculiar interest to the ladies, and more especially 
to the lady of the house, with whom I had been 
intimate, I whispered to him a word of gross insult. 
Carried away by the feeling of the moment, he 
gave me a blow in the face. We flew to our 
swords; the ladies fainted; we were taken away, 
and went to fight the same night. 

‘*The day was beginning to dawn. I stood on 
the appointed spot with my three seconds. I 
awaited my adversary with a peculiar impatience. 
The autumnal sun arose, and the heat began to 
diffuse itself around. I saw him from afar. He 
walked leisurely, carrying his uniform on his 
sword, aud accompanied by one second only. We 
went to meet him. He approached, holding in his 
hand his cap full of cherries. The second measured 
twelve paces; I had thé first shot, but the excite- 
ment of malice was so great in mo that I did not 
trust my hand, and, to have time to cool, I offered 
it to him. My adversary would not agree to this. 
We resolved to draw lots; he was the constant 
favourite of Fortune: he obtained the first shot, 
and aimed and shot through my cap. Ni 


_ Now it was 
my turn: at last I had his life in my hands; I 
peasy him with eagerness, seeking 
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picking the ripe cherries from his cap, and spitting | 


out the stones. His indifference maddened me. 
‘What is the use,’ thought I, ‘of depriving him 
of his life, since he values it so little?’ A devilish 
thought shot through my mind. I dropped the 
istol. 
Peet You, it seems,’ said I, ‘do not care to die now, 
ag you are busy eating your breakfast; I will not 
interrupt you.’ ) 

‘* “No interruption whatever, I can assure you,’ 
was his reply. ‘Pray fire. Do as you please, 
however ; you may reserve your fire; I am always 
at your service.’ 

“T turned round to the seconds and told them I 
did not wish to‘have my fire that day; and thus 
the duel ended for the time. , aye 

‘‘T left the regiment, and retired to this village. 
From that time I have not passed a single day 
without thinking of revenge. To-day the hour 
has struck.” , 

Silvio pulled from his pocket a letter, which he 
had received in the morning, and handed it over to 


me. 

Somebody fit would seem, his /wctotum) wrote to 
him, from Moscow, stating that a certain person 
was soon to be married to a young and beautiful girl. 

“You guess, said Silvio, ‘‘ who the certain person 
is. I goto Moscow. We shall see whether he will 
confront death with as much indifference before his 
marriage as he did at one time while eating 
cherriés !” | 

With these words, Silvio arose, threw his cap on 
the floor, and began to stride to and fro in the room, 
like a tiger in his rage. Llistened without moving. 
I was overwhelmed by strange conflicting 
emotions. The servant came in and announced 
that the horses were ready: Silvio pressed my 
hand with great warmth; we embraced each 
other. He sat down in the telayga, where there 
were only two trunks; the one with pistols, the 
other with victuals. He took leave once mors, and 
the horses galloped away. 


II. 


Some years had passed away, and domestic affairs 
had obliged me to settle in the poor village of 
A——, in the N—— province. In the midst of my 
rural occupations, I could not help sighing now and 
then at the recollection of my former life, noisy as 
it was, free from care. 1 found it most difficult to 
accustom myself to pass my autumn and winter 
evenings in perfect solitude. The small number of 
books which I had found under the chest of drawers 
and in the lumber-room I already knew by heart. 
There were no near neighbours about me, except 
two or three drunken ones, whose conversation 
consisted for the most part in hiccoughs and aspi- 
rations. Solitude was certainly less intolerable. At 
length I determined to go to bed as early as 
possible, and to dine as late as possible; thus I 
shortened the evening and lengthened the day, and 
I found this a good plan. 

At four ‘‘ yersts” distance from me, there was a 
rich estate, belonging to the Countess of B—— ; 
nobody lived on it but the steward. The countess 
had herself only once visited it for the short space 
of a month in the first year of her marriage. How- 
ever, in the second spring of my hermit life, the 
rumour spread that the countess and her husband 
would pass the summer in her village. Indeed, 
they arrived in the beginning of June. 

The news of the arrival of a young and beautiful 
neighbour had considerable effect upon me. I 
burned with impatience to see her, and therefore, 
the very first Sunday after her arrival, I went in 
the afternoon to the village of A——,, to offer my 
respects to their Hxcellencies. 

The servant took me into the count’s study, and 
went to announce me. 
furnished with the greatest possibly luxury. 

Soon the doors were opened, and a distinguished- 


looking man, of about thirty-two years of age, came 
The count approached me with an 
open and benevolent countenance. I summoned 


into the room. 


up sufficient courage to begin an apology, buthe did 
not allow me to complete the sen e. Wesat 
his conversation, free and pleasant, soon 
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The vast apartment was 
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dispersed the unusual modesty I had acquired in 
the wilderness. I already began to feel myself at 
home, when suddenly the countess came in, and 
I was more confused than before. Truly she was 
most beautiful. The count introduced me to her; 
I wished to appear at ease, but the more I tried to 
put on a graceful mien, the more I felt gauche and 
ridiculous. In order to give me time to collect my 
senses, and to get accustomed to my new acquaint- 
ances, they spoke for some minutes to each other, 
treating me, as they would a good neighbour, with- 
out ceremony. Meantime, I began to walk up and 
down, looking at the books and pictures. I am no 
connoisseur of paintings, but there was one which 
strongly attracted my attention. It was some 
view in Switzerland; however, it was not the 
painting of the picture which struck me, but the 
fact that it was pierced by two balls, one struck 
upon the other. 
“‘That’s a good shot,” said I, addressing the 
count. 
“Yes,” said he, ‘fa very remarkable shot : do 
you shoot well ?” he continued. 
‘* So-so,” I replied, glad that the conversation had 
at last turned on a subject in which I felt some 
interest; ‘‘I should not miss a card at thirty 
paces—of course, with tried pistols.” 
“No!” said the countess, with an air of great 
attention. ‘‘And you, my friend, would you hit a 
card at thirty paces distance ?” 
“‘Some day we will try our skill,” said the count 
‘* At one time I was no bad shot, but now it is full 
four years since I touched a pistol.” 
“Oh,” I remarked, ‘‘in that case I lay a wager 
that your Excellency will not hit a card even at 
twenty paces,—the pistol requires daily practice. I 
know this by experience: in our regiment I was 
considered one of the bestshots. Once it happened 
that I did not touch a pistol for a whole month ; 
mine were at the makers, being repaired. Well, 
what would you think ? The first time that I began 
to shoot afterwards, I missed four times running a 
bottle placed at twenty-five paces from me. We 
had a major who wasa wit; he happened to be present 
and he said, ‘ Well, now, my good fellow, it seems 
that you cannot lift up your hand against the bottle.’ 
Now, your Excellency, you must not neglect this 
exercise, or you will forget the art altogether. The 
best shot I ever met practised every day; atleast 
he used to shoot three times before dinner. This 
was ag much a custom with him as a glass of 
brandy.” The count and countess were glad that 
I began to talk. 
‘And how did he shoot?” asked the count. 
‘Why, in this manner, your Excollency: some- 


times he would seo a fly sitting on the wall—you: 


laugh, countess; I assure you itis true. Well, he 
would see the fly, and call out ‘ Kuzka, a pistol ;’ 
and Kuzka would bring him a loaded pistol: he 
would pull the trigger, and the fly would be struck 
into the wall!” 

“Phat is wonderful,” said the count, ‘‘ And 
what was his name Pr” 

“ Silvio, your Excellency.” 

‘¢ Silvio !’”’ exclaimed the count, rising from his 
seat. ‘° You knew Silvio? ”’ 

‘*To besureI Knew him. Hoand I were friends. 
He was received in our regiment as a brother- 
officer. But now it is more than five years since 
we heard of him. So it seems your Hxcsilency 
knew him also ?” 

‘‘T knew him well. Did he never tell you of a 
very strange occurrence ?”’ 

‘Was it not of a blow on the face which he 
received at a ball from some i!!-mannered boor?” 

“Ay! But did he tell you the name of that ill- 
mannered boor ?” 

‘““No! your Excellency, he did not,” ysaid I, 
guessing how matters stood. ‘‘ Pray excusse—I 
did not know—can it be you?” 

“Tt was I,” said the count, with a troubled air ; 
‘and the pierced picture is a memorial of our last 
meeting.” 

‘“Ah! mon cher,” said the countess, “‘ pray do 
not tell. It will be terrible for me to listen.” 
_‘*No!” replied the count. 
whole 

i Let him 
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‘door flew open. 


“I ghall relate the. 
history.. He knows how I insulted. his’ 
I know, also, Silvyio’s revenge.” =} 
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The count offered me an easy-chair, and with = 


the greatest curiosity I listened to the following 
tale :— 


‘Five years ago I married. The firatmonth,the 


honeymoon, I passed here, in this village. To this 
house I am indebted for the best minutes of my life, 
and for one of the most painful recollections. One 
evening we rode out on horseback. My wife’s horse 
got uneasy. She was frightened, gaye me the reins, 
and went home on foot. In the court-yard I found 
a travelling felayga. I was told that in my study 
there was a person who declined giving his name, 
but who had simply said that he had some business 
withme. [entered this room, and saw, in the dusk, 
a bearded man, covered with dust. He stood near 
the fireplace. I approached him, endeavouring to 
recollect his features. ‘You do not recognise me, 
count ?’ he said, with atrembling voice. ‘Silvio!’ 
Texclaimed; and, I confess, I felt as if my hair really 
stood on end. ‘ You are right,’ he continued. ‘It 
is my turn to shoot now. I came to discharge my 
pistol. Are youready?’ A pistol was sticking out 
of his side pocket. 
placed myself in the corner, begging him to shoot 
quickly, before my wife’s return. Ho delayed. 
He wanted light. They brought the candles. I 
shut the door, ordered that no one should be 
allowed to enter, and again begged he would shoot. 
He puiled out the pistol and aimed. I counted the 
seconds—I thought of her—a terrible minute 
elapsed—Silvio lowered his hand. ‘I am sorry,’ 
he said, ‘ that the pistol is not loaded with cherry- 
stones—a ball is a heavy thing. I cannot help 
thinking that this not a duel, but murder. I am 
not accustomed to take aim at an unarmed adyer- 
sary. Let us draw lots who is to shoot first.” 

My head went round. Moethought I would not 
agree. At last, we loaded another pistol, and 
numbered two cards He put them into the 
cap which I had shot through. I again drew 
out the first number. ‘ You are devilish lucky, 
count,’ said he with a smile I shall never for- 
get. I do not understand what was the matter 
with me, or by what means he could oblige me to 
do it—but—I shot—and hit that picture.” 

The count pointed with his finger to the pierced 
picture. His face was red, the countess paler 
than her handkerchief. 

“‘T shot,’ continued the Count, ‘‘and, thank 
God, I missed; then Silvio—that moment he was 
really fearful—began to aim at me. Suddenly the 
Mary rushed in, and threw her 
arms round my neck, Her presence restored mé 
to my senses. ‘My poor girl, do yon not see we 
play? How frightened you are! Go, drink a 
glass of water, and come back. I will introduce 
you. to an old friend and companion.’ 
doubted. ‘Say, does my husband speak the 
truth ?’ she said, turning to the formidable Silvio. 
‘Is it*true that you are only playing?’ ‘He is 
always playing, countess,’ answered Silvio. ‘Once 
he gave mea blow on the face. It was in fun 
that he pierced my cap with a ball. It was in 
joke that even this minute he missed me; and 
now I really think that it is my timo to have 
a bit of fun.’ With this he was going to aim 
at mo, in her presence. Mary threw herself 
at his feet. ‘Rise, Mary—shamo!’ I exclaimed, 
inarage, ‘And you, sir, will you desist tamper- 
ing with a woman? Will you shoot or not?’ ‘I 
will not,’ answered Silvio. ‘I am satisfied. I 
have seen your confusion—your fear. I have 
obliged you to shoot at me. That is quite enough 
forme. I deliver you up to your own conscience.’ 
He was on the point of going, but he stopped at the 
door, looked round for the picture I had hit, fired 
almost without taking aim, and disappeared. My 
wife had fainted ; the servants did not dare to stop 
him. He went out to the entrance-gate, called his 
yamscheik, and was away before I could recover my 
senses,” 


Mary still- 


I measured twelve paces, and 


The count stopped. In this manner I learnt the 


end of the tale, the beginning of which had at one 
time so powerfully interested me. I never met our 
hero again. They say that during the rebellion of 
Ypsilanti, Silvio was at tho head of a body of 
troops, 

Skulyari. 
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and that he was killed at the battle of — 
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TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 


QUERIES. 


700. Are there any fish which hatch their 
young in their mouths ? 

701. When was coal first used in London? 

702. What was the origin of the petition called 
the ‘‘ Round Robin”’ ? 


703. Is it possible to walk on water ? 

704. Which is considered the most curious 
plant ? 

705. How did the name Protestant arise ? 

706. In which country are insects used for 
food ? 

707. Why is the “ Sorrowful” tree so called ? 

—————0: _ 
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653,—SOME SUPERSTITIONS RELATIVE TO BEES. 

Some of these superstitions are general over the 
whole of the kingdom, whilst others are limited 
to various localities. The most important are as 
follows :—Bees desert a hive on the occasion of a 
death in the family, unless they are informed of it 
by rapping on the hive while announcing the 
death. In some places it is said the hives in such 
a case should be draped with mourning. The 
entrance of a bee into a cottage isin many places 
deemed a certain sign of death, and if a swarm of 
bees alight on a dead tree, there will be a death 
within a year. In Yorkshire there isa custom of 
inviting bees to the funeral. Bees will never 
thrive in a quarrelsome family. Many think that 
bees only thrive when they are stolen, while it is 
generally considered unlucky to purchase bees, and 
that the only ways to get them—if they are to do 
woll—is to haye them given, catch a wild swarm, 
or to steal them, leaying some goods in exchange. 
Bees will not swarm unless they are ‘‘tanged”’ by 
the creation of sounds, and hence the beating of tin 
kettles and trays may often be heard in villages 
while bees are swarming. In many places it is 
customary to sing a psalm in front of a hive of 
bees not doing well, with a belief that they will 
thereby be induced to do better and store up more 
honey. Lees are believed by many to be good 
weather guides, being sluggish and inactive in the 
morning if the day is going to be wet, and active 
and lively if it is going to turn out bright and fine. 
In Derbyshire and Wiltshire the bees are told of a 
wedding, and a favour is attached to each hive. 
One of the oldest superstitions referring to hiving 
off or swarming runs thus:—‘‘ A swarm of beesia 
May is worth a load of hay; a swarm of bees in 
June is worth a silver spoon; but if they swarm in 
July, you had better let them fly.” There is an 
old superstition to the effect that if you catch the 
first wild bee of the year and keep it in your purse, 

you will never want for money in abundance. 
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654,—THE LARGEST EUROPEAN ARMY IN- PROPORTION 
TO POPULATION, 
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forty-three, about 80,000, giving a total of about 
180,000. It has been calculated, roughly, that in 
time of war about one in six of the population 
would be engaged. 
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655.—THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF LONDON. 

The part of London in which land is the most 
valuable is the City, the ground around Lombard- 
street being worth, it is estimated, not less than 
£2,000,000 an acre. One house in Lombard-street 
was rented at £25 a year in 1665, now the building 
erected on the same site is rented for £2,600 a year, 
under lease from 1877. The rateable annual value 
of the City rose from about £760 an acre in 1801 to 
£5,300 an acre in 1881. Amongst the highest 
prices that have been paid for land in the City may 
be mentioned Cannon-street, 1880, a 12ft. by d0ft. 
site brought £4,500, being £7 5s. per square foot, 
or £330,000 per acre. In the same year a site in 
Gracechurch-street brought £18 93. per square foot, 
or £820,000 per acre, and in 1886 a site in Old 
Broad-street, 42ft. by 30ft., was sold for £37,000, 
being £28 8s. per square foot, and £1,260,000 per 
acre. The City of London is the smallest of cities, 
but the most valuable. It hasan area of one square 
mile, which produces a rental of £1,400,000 per 
annum, 
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656.—THE ORIGINAL FENIANS, 


The name ‘‘ Fenian” is traced to a national 
militia established in Ireland by Finn, or Fionn, 
the son of Cumhal, who flourished in the third 
century. A somewhat similar force is said to 
have been organised by Sedna II., who reigned 
in Ireland about 400 3.c. The militia of Finn 
in time of peace consisted of three bodies, each 
formed on the model of a Roman legion, and haying 
3,000 men; but in time of war it was capable of 
being enlarged to any required limit. Some 
authorities regard the ancient Fenians as a distinct 
Celtic race, who migrated at an early period from 
Germany into northern Scotland and Ireland; 
while others regard the word as a corruption of 
‘* Phoenicians.’ The Fenians of the present day 
are a political association of Irish and Irish- 
Americans, banded together for the overthrow of 
British authority in Ireland. 
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657.—ORIGIN OF THE NURSERY RHYME, “’ LITTLE 
JACK HORNER.” 

When Henry VIIL. suppressed the monasteries 
and drove out the monks, the title-deeds of the 
abbey of Mells—including the very sumptuous 
grange built by Abbot Belwood—weredemanded by 
the commissioners. After some delay the Abbot 
of Glastonbury determined that he would send 
them, but as the documents were very valuable, 
and the road infested with thieves, it was difficult 
to get them to the Metropolis safely. To accom- 
plish this, he devised the ingenious plan of haying 
& savoury pie made, inside of which he put the 
documents. This was intrusted to a lad named 
Horner to carry to London and deliver safely into 
the hands of those for whom it was intended. 
The journey was long and the day cold; the boy 
was hungry, the pie tempting, and the chance of 
detection small. So the boy broke off a piece of 
the pie and beheld the parchments within. The 
pie was delivered, but the title-deeds of the Abbey 
estate were missing. Master Jack Horner had 
them safe in his pocket, and when peaceable times 
were restored, he claimed the estates and received 
them. Dr. Brewer says that Jack told the Abbot 
that the king had given him the deeds, and quotes 
the rhyme as follows :— 

‘‘Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner [of the waggon], 
Hying his Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum [the title deeds], 
Saying ‘ What a brave boy am I!’” 


But some one, not acquainted with the facts of the 
case and the neighbourhood, has, in repeatin this 


i added to the lis 


story, altered the name Mells into the far better 
known one Wells. 
story, and claim to be Jack’s descendants, still 
hold the manor of Wells in Somerset, not far from 
Frome. 
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658.—THE OLDEST BRITISH VESSEL AFLOAT, 


The Victory, famed in English history as Nelson’s 
flag-ship in his last battle at Trafalgar, and upon 
whose deck he received in the course of such battle 
his fatal wound in 1805, is the oldest vessel afloat 
belonging to the British navy. This Victory, the 
last of six vessels of that name which have suc- 


cessively figured in the annals of British naval ~ 


history, now stationed at Portsmouth, was launched 
at Chatham on the 7th of May, 1765, or more than 
a century and a quarter ago. 
ship of Admiral Keppel in 1778; of Lord Howe in 
1782; and of Lord Hood in 1793. The following 
vessels rank next in order in point of age, the 
dates after their names being those of their launch 
or addition to the navy :—Foudroyant, 1798; Eagle, 
Hibernia, 1804; Implacable (ex Duguay Trouin), 
1805 ; Leonidas, 1807 ; Conquestador, Macellent (ex 
Queen Charlotte), 1810; Forté (ex Pembroke), 1812 ; 
Cornwall (ex Wellesley), 1813; Cornwallis, Briton, 
1814; St. Vincent, 1815; Trincomalee. Myrtle (ox 
Malabar), 1819; Pitt (ex Camperdown), 1820; and 
Ganges, 1821. The only wooden vessel now in the 
navy effective list is the Dart, a surveying vessel 
of 470 tons, 
20: 


NINTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION 
RESULTS. 


Another quarter has concluded, and it becomes 
our pleasant task to once more add up the marks 
and find out which competitors are at the head, and 
then to award the prizes to the successful persons. 

Tho Ninth Quarterly Competition was not so 
successful in point of number of competitors as its 
predecessor. No doubt the wintry weather had a 
great deal to do with this falling off, and prevented 
many readers from visiting the public libraries in 
search of the necessary information. 

That indefatigable competitor, 


Mr. J. J. Jonzs, of Well-street, Ryde, LW., 


again heads the list of winners, with 317 marks 
and is therefore awarded the first prize of £3. ; 

In the Eighth Competition Mr. Sikes, of 13, 
Wolverton- gardens, Hammersmith, won the 
second prize of £2, and the Rey. G. W. Wright, 
M.A., 35, Observatory-street, Oxford, the third 
prize of £1. These positions are now reversed, the 
latter gentleman securing the second prize in the 
Ninth Competition with 238 marks, and Mr. Sikes 
the third prize with 216 marks. 

Mr. Wright has greatly improved in his replies 
since the close of the Highth Competition, and we 
are looking forward to seeing his name at the head 
of the Tenth Competition, though we may tell Mr. 
Wright (in confidence) that Mr. Jones will require 
a lot of beating, and if the former gentleman 
wishes to secure the first prize in the next com- 
petion very great pains must be taken in the 
compilation of the replies, 

On the other hand, Mr. Sikes, for some unex- 
plained reason, seems to be dropping off in his 
replies, which are not nearly so concise and accurate 
as were his replies in the earlier competitions. We 
are glad to notice, however, that there are signs of 
“EM ahe tang for the Tenth Quarterly Competi- 

ion. 

The next two competitors on the list are Mr. 
W.M. Saunders, 3, Park-place, Leith, with 177 
marks, and Miss Partridge, 20, Brunswick-street, 
C.-on-M., Manchester, 160 marks, to each of whom, 
in recognition of their praiseworthy efforts, we 
have forwarded a cheque for half a sovereign as a 
special prize. _ ¥, 

In conclusion, we tender our hearty thanks to 
those of our readers who send us replies to ques- 
tions concerning matters of which they haye a 
particular eee. but who do n i 
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My 


16th April, 1892. 
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wary 


— Torn Asunder. 


Ir was on a lovely morning in June, I remember, two 


or three years ago, that I arrived, on a business journey, 
at alvillage in Essex, which for the purposes of this story _ 


I will call Amesford. 

It was a day of glorious sunshine, and everything 
looked bright, happy, and gay. Even the villagers 
seemed to be -Wearing their best and gayest clothes, 
and there was altogether such an air of festivity and 
holiday making about the place that my first inquiry of 
the matronly hostess of the inn at which I intended to 
stay was as to the cause of all this mirth and frivolity. 
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‘(7s Bessie Blossom’s wedding day,’ said the good- 
natured dame.” 


"Tord bless you, sir, don’t you know? I thought 
everybody knew that by this time, Why, it’s Bessie 
Blossom’s wedding day, of course,” said the good-natured 
dame. ‘‘ Ah! she’s a perfect picture, she is; and as good 
as gold.” 

**T’m sure I hope Miss Blossom will be happy,” I said, 
reserving the variety of puns which occurred to me as 
practicable for a more appreciative audience. ‘‘AsT am 
going to stay at Amesford till to-morrow,” I added, 
‘perhaps I may havea chance of seeing the bride.” 

*‘Vou will have no time to lose then, sir,” said the 
good lady, as she directed me to the room I was to 
occupy. ‘‘The wedding is to be at eleven punctual, 
and it only wants a quarter. I was just going to put 
my bonnet on when you came in, so you'll excuse me 
now, sir, won't you? I wouldn’t miss the sight for 
worlds. As I live, there go the bells,” and she bustled 
off to her own particular sanctum, while I made my way 
to the church whence I could hear the merry chimes of 
the village bells. 

It was a pretty wedding, though the church, full to 
the very porch, was so hot and stifling that I was glad 
to get outside and get a breath of fresh air in the church- 

ard before the ceremony was half over. 

The bride was not so young as I expected to find her. 
After the gushing language of my landlady I naturally 
looked to see a young girl of about eighteen, fresh and 
beautiful. I saw instead a grave, lady-like person, 
whose age would certainly not be less than six-and- 
twenty, of medium height, wearing a creamy silk dress, 
a long tulle veil, and a wreath of flowers which, if not 
orange blossoms, suited the colour and texture of her 
hair admirably. She walked through the double row of 
eager spectators ranged on each side the path leading 
from the outer gate to the church porch with a careless 
grace, and what I thought was a proud, slightly-con- 
temptuous curl of the lip. She seemed to me, by birth 
or education, to be rather above the average cut of the 
good people of Amesford—a fact she was evidently 
thoroughly aware of. 

I gathered that her father was a soldier, retired on a 
pension, her mother an ex-lady’s maid, and the bride- 
oom the.village schoolmaster and leader of the choir 


atthe parish church, . 
t was probably such a wedding as the Amesford folk 
often get a chance of seeing, and they had 


musse to do honour to it 
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Presently the pealing of the organ and the strains 


of the wedding march floating softly on the still air 


“vecently signed. 


‘announced the conclusion of the service, and the people 


streamed out of the building to take up their places 
along the walk, and be ready to pelt the bride and 
bridegroom with flowers and rice as they passed on their 
way to the carriage standing in the road outside. 

Thad noticed, while I had been loitering in the church- 
yard, a disreputable looking fellow standing near the 
gate. Therewas the nervous twitching about the mouth, 
and the bloodshot, watery look about the eyes which 
betokened days, and probably nights, of drunkenness 
and dissipation. He wore a battered top hat, a short frock 
coat very much damaged, and worn almost threadbare 
down the front and about ‘the arms, a pair of dirty 
gray trousers, well fringed around the bottoms, and 
standing well away from the knees, and boots which were 
almost heelless, and gaped wide at the toes. <A dirty 
collar, tied round with a soiled silk handkerchief, 
completed his visible attire. And yet, nothwithstanding 
his seedy, dilapidated appearance and rakish, dissipated 
look, there was that in his manner and in his talk, 
when presently he spoke, which induced the belief that 
he had seen better days. 

He was looking through the railings with a curiously 
eager gaze, and remained motionless until the people 
came trooping out of church. Then a eruel smile played 
about his mouth, and a glitter lighted up his bleared eyes 
as he took up a position from which he would face the 
bride as she came through the porch. _ I was strangely 
interested in the man, so out of place amidst that gay 
and festive throng, and moved up close to him. 

A stir in the crowd, and the murmur of many voices, 
heralded the appearance of the newly-married couple. 
I noticed that the man kept in the background till they 

had reached the middle of the walk. Thea he suddenly 
started forward, and with a sweep of the hand, which 
drew all eyes upon him, exclaimed : 

‘*TLook you, good people, that woman is my wife! 
Ha! ha!* proud madam, you did not dream of this.” 

Instantly the place wasin an uproar, as with a piercing 
scream the stavtled woman fell back ina swoon, A score 
of strong hands seized upon the man who had launched 
this bolt from the blue, while hoarse murmurs arose. 
“ He’s mad!”-—he’s drunk!”—-** duck him in the 
horsepond !’? resounded on every side, and the excited 
rustics would have made short work of it had I not 
spotted the village constable, and seizing him by the arm 
dragged him to the spot. 

‘T tell you she is my wife. If you don’t believe me ask 
her,” exclaimed the man, as the crowd by whom he was 
being severely hustled fell back to make way for the 
constable, 


“That woman is my wife!” 


Meanwhile the bride had been carried into the vestry, 
mm the table of which still lay the register she had so 
The schoolmaster seerned but a poor 
tool, and was too bewildered by the suddenness of the 
atfack to be capable of doing anything but look help- 
lessly on. 

The constable wanted to take the cause of all this 


disturbance into custody as a rogue and vagabond. I 


sugeested that it might be as well first to hear what the 
ofliciating clergyman had to say, and although he seemed 
inclined to resent my interference, I induced him at 
last to take the man round to the vestry door, whither 


| Taccompanied them. Here aconferencetook place. The 
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| daughter’s happiness. 
to London as assistant-governess in the family of a - 


man gave his name as William Chandler, aid repeated — 


that the woman just married was his lawful wife, adding 
that he owed her a grudge and meant to pay her out. 
He didn’t want the woman ; wouldn’t live with her in 
fact, at any price. But she had committed bigamy, 
hadn’t she, he enquired with cool effrontery, and instead 
of locking him up the constable would be better doing 
his duty if he locked her up. 

The constable said he would take the risk of putting 
Mr, Chandler under lock and key first ; he wasn’t afraid 
the woman would run away. 

I don’t think William Chandler had quite reckoned 
upon this,- but he maintained a sullen silence, and 
amidst the hooting and hustling of the crowd was 
conveyed to the round, toll-house looking structure, 
which served as the village lock-up. 

Later in the day I heard Bessie Blossom’s story from 
my landlady, as much of it, at least, as was known to 
the latter. 


“Then William Chandler stepped into the witness box.” 


Bessie Blossom had been brought up by her parents 
with rather exalted views of life. They had saved a bit 
of money, and they spent a portion of it in giving the girl 
. boarding-school education and training, which the ex- 
lady’s maid regarded as absolutely essential to her 
Then at eighteen the girl went 


baronet, and there made the acquaintanee of the baronet’s 
nephew, a young scapegrace, who had never done any 
good for himself or anyone else. He was sutficiently 
attached to the girl to marry her. 

When the affair came to the cars of Sir Dixon Trvton, 
however, which was not until the knot had been securely 
tied, he immediately stopped the allowance of two 
hundred a year he had previously made his nephew, 
and warned him that not a penny piece more in any shape 
or form need he look for or expect. Idle and dissolute, 
William Chandler, thrown on his own resources, speedily 


developed the innate brutality of his nature, and vented 


his rage and disappointment on his unoffending wife. 
She bore with his ill-treatment until her child died. Then 
she resolved to leave him and go into service again, if 
possible, and she was preparing to carry this plan into 
execution, when news reached her that in a drunken 
frolic with some boon companions, in the course of which 
they had launched and gone to seain a leaky boat, he had 
been drowned. 

Bessie Chandler returned to her parents to take counsel 
with them as to her future, for she was left penniless. She 
found her mother stretched on a bed of sickness. Nothing 


| was known in the village of the girl’s marriage, and it 


\ras supposed that she had returned home to nurse her 
mother. And when, a few weeks later, the mother went 


| the way of all flesh, Bessie yielded to her father’s entreaties 


to remain with him. That was a matter of two years ago. 

Then came the wooing of Bessie by the school-master. 
She had become very much attached to him, and gladly 
accepted his proposals. But she had not enlightened him 
asto that dark experience of hers, and had forbidden her 


father to do so under.a threat of leaving him and never 


- seeing him again, which to the lonely old man was quite 


sufficient. So that the blow had found the schoolmaster 
wholly unprepared, and had broken him down. 

The question remained—what was to be done. It was 
clear that Bessie had committed an act of bigamy, which, 
though done innocently and unwittingly, none the less 


made her amenable to the law, And during the evening 
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news was brought that Mrs. Chandler had been arrested 
ona warrant, and was in the custody of the inspector of 
police at the neighbouring town, where the Amesford 
constable had reported the affair as soon as he had dis- 
posed of Chandler. , 

The police-court at the town, where the petty sessions 
for the division in which Amesford was situated were 
held, was almost as full of Amesford folk the next day 
as the church had been. There was a charge entered 
against William Chandler that he had been brawling in 
Amesford churchyard, and that he had no yisible means 
of subsistence. or these offences he was liable to be 
sent to gaol for three months. But_as he would have 
to give evidence in the bigamy case it was decided to 
take that first. ; 

Although I had lost the greater part of the previous 
day, as far as business was concerned, I was by this time 
sufficiently interested in the matter to make one of the 
audience when the case was called on. On being placed 
in the dock, Bessie covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, The suddenness 
and unexpected nature of the event, coming at a time 
when a woman’s nerves are naturally overstrung with 
excitement ; then the arrest, the thought of the disgrace 
and exposure, and above all, as I afterwards heard from 
her own lips, the dread that she might have to live again 
with the man who had done her such cruel wrong, had 
unnerved her. But after that first outburst she sat 
ealm and quiet while the constable gave his evidence, 
and the clergyman Geposed as to the service performed at 
_mesford Church the previous day. 

Then William Chandler stepped into the witness box, 
and stated that he had been rescued from the boat acci- 
dent, but had made no effort to let his wife know he 
was alive. He had been very unfortunate, and hearing 
that his wife was living at Amesford, he had tramped his 
way to that village to hear, as he entered it, that she 
was to be married again. He did not deny that he 
could have stopped the marriage ceremony taking place 
had he liked, but added, amid the unrestrained hisses 
of the spectators in court, that he ‘‘did not see why he 
should have put himself out about her—she never cared 

twopence for him after she knew he had no money,” 

‘© And you say this woman is your lawful wife?” asked 
the presiding magistrate. 

‘*T do,” replied the man. 

‘© When and where were you married?” asked the 
magistrate’s clerk. 

* At Chepstow Church, by license, on the first of May 
1878,” was the reply. 

** You being then a bachelor ?’’ was the next question. 

The witness hesitated a moment, then answered ‘‘Yes,”’ 

“You lie, you villain,” exelaimed a shrill female 
voice at the rear of thecourt. ‘‘ If you're William Chan- 
dler, 2m your lawful wife, for you married me first, 
Ain’t one enough ?” 

“Make way for that woman,” said the clerk, 
** Come forward.” 

By dint of much pushing and exertion the woman 
edged her way through the excited crowd till she stood 
by the side of the man she claimed. She was a coarse- 
featured, red-faced woman of middle age, yet with the 
remnants of bygone beauty. 

‘* Yes, it’s him, sure enough,” she said, when she had 
glanced at Chandler, ‘‘ Like me, heisn’t so handsome as 
he was. I was a barmaid when he married me ——” 

‘*It’s false,” interrupted the man, who had utterly 
collapsed at the sound of the woman’s voice, but had 
now recovered some amount of self-possession and assu- 
rance. ‘‘ It was not a legal ceremony.” 

‘©Oh, that’s your game, is it,”’ exclaimed the woman, 
placing her arms akimbo, and facing him with an ex- 
pression which boded ill for him. ‘‘ But it won’t do. I’ve 
got the certificate safe enough, and have satisfied myself 
it’s all right and proper. No, Mr. William Chandler, 
youre my husband, safe enough, though you're nothing 
to be proud of. I’ve had to keep myself since you ran 
away and left me, but I mean to make you do it now, 
you beauty !” 

' And so it twned out. An officer was sent with the 
woman to fetch the marriage certificate, which was found 
to be in proper form. Then came Mr. Chandler’s turn 
to go into the dock on a charge of bigamy, and he was 
duly committed for trial. 

I don't know what became of him or his wife. But 
Bessie was escorted back to Amesford in triumph, restored 
to the arms of the schoolmaster, and, I belicve, ‘live 
happy cver after,” 

—_—_—___¢—___ 


Miss F. (whose parents refuse to recognise her 
fiancé): “If you had a daughter, Mr. Hardy, who 
ran away from home and married a young man, 
what would you do to the young man?” 

, Old Mr. Hardy : “Write him a letter of con- 
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THE ORIGIN OF EASTER EGGS. 


LEGEND. 


A GERMAN 


Germany is the home of the Haster egg. Other 
lands, of gourse, have them, but nowhere are they 
so beautiful or so freely bestowed, or used in so 
many lively games. On Haster morning § in 
Germany there is always great excitement 
over the coloured eggs and sugar eggs, and 
painted eggs and eggs with presents inside 
found in the nests the children have pre- 
pared, and every little one you meet will be say- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh, just see what the dear little Haster Haro 
has brought me!” No one seems to be quite sure 
where this idea started. Some say it came from 
the old days of heathen worship. But a German 
scholar tells the following story, and he says that 
it is believed by moat thoughtful people among the 
Germans. 

Many hundred years ago there lived a good and 
noble woman whose namo was Frau Rosalinda von 
Lindenburg. In those days a cruel war was laying 
waste the land, and she had to fly from her home 
in the dead of night, with her two children. At 
first she knew not where to go, but her old serving- 
man begged her to go with him to his own people, 
who lived in a little mining villago away, hidden 
in the Harz mountains. So the noble countess 
put herself in his care, and his brothers and sisters 
were very kind to the poor wanderers, took them 
in and gaye them the best they had. But the best 
they had was very poor, and, at first, the daintily- 
reared woman and children came near starving. 
There was no meat, no fish, and not even an egg; 
and this last for the good reason thet there was not 
a single fowl in the settlement. These domestic 
fowls that seem so common to us, and that we see 
everywhere, at first came from the Far Hast, and 
had at that time oniy been seen in large cities and 
towns. And these mountain folks had never 
even heard of such ‘‘ strange birds,” 

So the countess decided to repay their kindness. 
She secretly sent her old servant down to their old. 
home. There he found the castle almost wholly 
destroyed, but was lucky.enough to gather up a 
large number of the chickens that still roosted 
about their old home. He brought them up to the 
mountains and great was the surprise of all the 
peasants as they saw the queer birds. But a few 
weeks afterwards they were still moro astonished 
and delighted, for a young brood of chicks was 
shown to them by the kind countess. O, how the 
village children laughed and clapped their hands at 
the eight of the little, downy, bright-eyed creatures, 
who were so strong and spry, and who followed the 
old hen about to pick up their food on the very day 
they came out of their shells. Such a contrast to 
the blind, bald, ugly little fledglings that they saw 
in the nests in the hedges. 


at nm 


Now the countess saved up her eggs untilshe had | Publisher 
as D. ALL DDE 5 A 


to come and taste the new food, and learn how to pre- 
pareit. At the close of the feast she gave eachfamily 
a number of fowls to take home and use for her 
family. When Easter came, she was anxious to 
do something for the children, and it occurred to 
her that as the egg was the sign of new life it 
would be a nice thing to have an egg festival for 
the children’s Haster treat. So she took mosses 
and roots, and with them coloured some of the 
eggs. ; 

On Haster Sunday, after the villagers had met 


for their simple service, she called all the little ones, 


and after talking pleasantly to them for awhile, she 
led them into a grove near by. There she told 
them to play about, and pretend they were little 
birdies, and make themselves some cute little nests. 
Then she called them to her house, or cottage, and 
gave them a little feast of the best she could pre- 
pare. It was only some nice milk-soup, with 
cooked eggs, and egg-cakes. When they had 
finished their feast, they heard a great whistling, 
and cooing, and squeaking in the grove where they 
had left their nests. What could be the matter? 


The children ran back to see, and lo! in every nest 


there were fire beautiful coloured eggs, and on one 
of these a little rhyme was painted. Imagine the 
surprise and delight of these simple children. 
They talked among themselves, and wondered 
where they came from, , 

‘‘ What a strange hen it must be to lay eggs of 
so many colours !”’ said one. 

*O, I donot think that hens lay such hard eggs,” 
said another. 

But a third one said ‘‘I am sure it was that dear 
little Hare I saw jumping out from behind the 
bushes where I made my nest.” 

This idea seemed to please the little ones, and 
they all shouted together ; ‘‘ Yes, yes—the little 
Hare laid the coloured eggs.” 

And they kept on repeating it until they began 
to believe it. 

Not long afterward, as the countess sat talking 
to the children, who was it that the little daughter 
saw coming up the mountain? It was the dear 
father, the husband whom they all thought must be 
dead. And as ho came to them on this Easter Day 
it was another reason why the countess loved the 
day and wished to have it always celebrated. So 
when she went back with her husband and children 
to rebuild their old home, sho left a sum of money 
to be expended in giving the children an Easter egg- 
feast every year. She also started the tashion of the 
‘‘egg-feast”’ in her own Duchy, and so it grew, and 
by degrees the custom spread all over the land, and 
the eggs also at length became a sort of a symbol 
of restoration to happiness and redemption from 
sin. The custom has spread to our own country, 
but I think none but German children believe that 
the eggs are laid by the timid little Hare. 


—__>__—— 


Professor Whackem: ‘‘ Who helped you to do 


these sums?” 
Johnny Fizzletop : ‘‘ Nobody, sir.” 
‘*What? Nobody! Now, don’t lie. 
your brother help your ” 
‘*No, he didn't help me; he did them all by 
himself.” 


——'9:—— 


A Hint vo Sprysrers.—‘ That was quite a 
romentic episode,” said Hicks, describing how a 
friend of his fell in love. ‘‘ You see, he was a 
salesman in a boot shop, and when she came in 
and tried on a pair of shoes, he saw how neatly 
she darned the heels of her stockings, and he 
said then, ‘She is the girl forme.’ Sure enough, 
she was. Interesting, eh ?” 


———0/—— 


Yu CareruL Eprror.—Publisher: ‘‘ What on 
earth is the matter? We are losing all our sub- 
scribers. What have you been printing lately ?” 

Editor : ‘‘ Nothing that poate offend the most 
fastidious—not a thing. Tye ever 
murder cases.” 


t out all th ¥ 
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Didn’t | 


the whole fours 
“things.” 
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LIVING BY THEIR WITS. 

The following story is told of the early days of 
Eureka Nevada, when coin was scarce and credit 
difficult to obtain, and it used to worry some of 
the pioneers to keep a full larder. 

There were four jolly good fellowsliving up in New 
York Canon, the owners of several fine locations, but 
bankrupt in purse and their credit at the stores 
overdone. Their laziness was proverbial, and they 
lived by their wits and grew lean on their capital. 

While at breakfast one morning discussing the 
ast remnants of provisions in the cabin, and 
already hungry in anticipation of the coming 
famine, it was suggested that a beef stew would be 
in order for dinner, provided the ingredients could 
be obtained. There was good water and excellent 
salt on hand, but the butcher was obdurate and 
the grocery keeper hard of heart, and it needed 
considerable ingenuity tocomplete the list necessary 
to the concoction of the savoury dish. 

After much consultation, a plan was finally 
agreed upon that promised success, and the 
quartette started for town to put the scheme in 
execution, one of the man providing himself with 
2 couple of long, stout pins bent in the form of a 
hook—a necessary outfit if the plan worked: 

On arriving in town, two of the party lounged 
around the door of a grocery, where potatoes, 
onions, and other vegetables were temptingly ex- 
posed for sale, while the man with the pins and 
his companion proceeded to the butcher’sshop. One 
halted on the threshold and gazed up and down the 
street, while the other engaged the butcher in an 
animated conversation, in the course of which he 
pointed to our friend, and hinted that it would be 
a most excellent joke to fasten a piece of meat to 
the idler’s coat. 

The butcher saw the point, and handed over a 
huge round steak, which, with the aid of the pins, 
was fastened to the apparently unconscious victim's 
coat tail. As soon as it was secured in the desired 
position, he moved slowly up the street, leaving 
the butcher conyulsed with laughter at the success 
of his joke. The attention of the bystanders was 
attracted to the strange appendage. Some shouted, 
others laughed, and the victim increased his pace 
to a run, followed by the mob. As he passed the 
grocery, the confederates stationed at that point put 
in execution their part of the scheme by literally 
pelting him with potatoes and onions, an example 
followed by the bystanders. 

He did not stop—that was not in the play—but 
he was soon out of view up the canon, going at a 
gait that would have astonished a race horse. Tho 
excitement over, the three partners sauntered up 
the street, stopping by the way to fill their 
capacious pockets with the vegetables so freely used 
as missiles, and then joined their companion at the 
cabin, indulging their mirth over the complete 
success of their stratagem. The quartette par- 
took of a savoury beef stew at dinner, much to 
their gratification, and to the disgust of the butcher 
when the joke was explained to him. 

———0: 
ALL ARRANGED. 

“My dear,” whispered the young man, ‘‘as we 
are soon to be married, we should take a practical 
view of life, and profit by the mistakes of others. 
For instance, there is the subject of a regular 
allowance every week for spending money, you 
know.” 

“‘Oh, Pve thought of that,” she replied sweetly. 

“* Have you?” 

“Yes, indeed. Hundreds and hundreds of 
Snare lately I hayen’t thought of much else.” 

“cc ” 


‘*Yes. Your income is £400, isn’t itP” 

‘Yes, and I want it to go as far as possible to- 
wards your happiness.” 

“OF course. Well, I’ve talked it over with 
mamma, and she thinks an allowance of 43. a week 
will be plenty.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

‘Oh, yes. You can walk to the office, and 
carry your lunch, you know, and so you can use 
hillings for cigars, and neckties, and 
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DACOMRB, 4. St. Edmonds-road, Prahran, Victoria, Australia, for “THE 
PRISONER'S CHOICE.” 


PATS ARRANGEMENT. 

Two Irishmen, Patrick O Connor and Tim 
O’Grady, were on a walking tour from Limerick to 
Londonderry ; as night came on they began to 
look for a night’s lodging. 

At length they came to a small house, and on 
inquiring for a bed they were informed by the 
landlady that she could only accommodate ono of 
them, but could tell the other where he could get 
lodgings. This arrangement they consented to, 


and tried to arrange as to how they should know if 


the other were up, and also as to meeting each 
other. 

‘« Well,” said Pat, ‘“‘if Iam up firstI will put a 
chalk mark on your garden wall, and wait for you 
at the bottom of the street.” 

‘“Good,”’ replied Tim; ‘‘and if I am up first I 
will rub it out.” 

———— 10: —— 
A SHARP SCHOOLBOY. 

A schoolmaster once said to his boys that he 
would give a crown to any one of them who would 
propound a riddle ho could not answer. 

He went round to all the boys in the class until 
he came to the last one. ‘‘ Well,” said the master 
to the boy, ‘‘Can you give me one?” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the boy, ‘‘ Why am I like 
the Prince of Wales?” 

The master puzzled his brains for some minutes 
for an answer, but could not guess the correct one. 
At last he exclaimed : ‘‘ I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘“Why,” replied the boy, ‘‘ because I’m waiting 
for the crown.” 

101————— 
THE WRONG CARD. 

A gallant captain was going out in his carriage 
to make some calls with his wife, when, discover- 
ing that he had left his visiting cards at home, he 
ordered his footman, recently come into the 
service, to return home and go to the mantelpiece 
in his sitting-room, and bring the cards that he 
should see there. 

The servant did as he was directed, and off 
started the gallant captain, sending in his footman 
whenever the ‘‘ not at home” occurred. 

As these were numerous, he turned to the 
servant with the question: ‘‘ How many cards have 
you left?” 

‘Well, sir,” said the footman, very innocently, 
‘‘there’s the king of spades, the six of hearts, and 
the ace of clubs.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed his master. 

“That’s gone,” said John. ‘‘I left it at the 
Bishop’s.”’ 

——— —:0: 
A NOVEL USE FOR POODLES. 

Having an abiding faith in the axiom that 
nothing was made in vain, we have long sought 
for some apology for the existence of those wretched 
little things known as poodle-dogs, and at last we 
have found out their uses. 

A lady who kept one of those curly abomina- 
tions, recently lost her pet, and called upon a 
policeman to find it. 


THE PRISONER’S CHOICE. 

Justice is sometimes administered in a rather 
curious manner, as is shown by the following. In 
a country town of Victoria, Australia, a man, 
whose education was of rather a limited character, 
rose to be one of the local Justices of the Peace. 
He had sufficient sense to know that he was at 
rather a disadvantage through ignorance, so he 
determined that in passing any sentence he would 
keep to the strict letter of the law. 

This would have been well enough if he had not, 
in his desire to be in the right, placed a too literal 
interpretation on what he read with regard to 
penalties. He did not venture to use what little 
common-sense he did possess. If any of his fellow 
magistrates were present he got on fairly well, but 
a day came when he was alone on the bench. 

The prisoner was proved guilty, and the judge 
proceeded to pass sentence. 

‘ Prisoner!” he said sternly, ‘‘ you have been 
convicted. It now only remains for me to say 
what your punishment shall be. The penalty for 
an offence such as you have committed is (veading 
from the book he held on his knee), two weeks 
imprisonment, with or without bard labour.” 

‘* But please your Worship which is it to be?” 
interrupted the clerk of the court. 

‘The law evidently leaves the decision with the 
prisoner,” said the justice, gravely. 

‘* Well, sir,” interrupted the culprit witha gleam 
of amusement in his eye, ‘since you give me 
my choice, I guess I will take it without hard 
labour.” 

10; 
AN INGENIOUS THIEF. 

An Irishman living in Glasgow on one occasion 
passed a grocer’s shop, and seeing a pile of cheeses 
on the counter, and noticing the shopman in the 
back room partaking of breakfast, thought he saw 
his opportunity to get a cheese for nothing. 

He therefore stepped lightly into the shop, and 
taking a couple of cheeses, placed one on each side 
of the scales. 

The shopman, hearing the noise, came from the 
back shop, and demanded to know what Paddy 
wanted. 

“Och!” gaid Pat, ‘don’t annoy yourself; IL 
only wish to know if your cheese or mine is the 
heaviest,” 

‘Like your confounded cheek,” said the shop- 
man angrily; ‘‘if you don’t take your cheese out 
of this at once I’) set the police on you.” 

Pat lifted the cheese, and, smiling at the trick 
he had done, bade the shopman a respectful good 
morning. 


I 


HE WAS NOT TOO LATE. 


A short time ago an elderly gentleman was 
walking along the road between Briton Ferry and 
the town of Neath, when a ragged little urchin 
stopped him and inquired of the gentleman if he 
could tell him the right time: 

‘* Yes, my boy,” replied the gentleman, pulling 
out his watch; ‘‘it is just two o'clock.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said the boy, ‘then go and hang yourself 
at half-past two,” with which odd remark he took 
to his heels and bolted up the street. 

The old gentleman, annoyed at the insulting 
reply, followed as quickly as he could with the in- 
tention of calling the boy to account for his rude- 
ness. After running for about half-a-mile the boy 


suddenly turned a corner, and his pursuer lost sight — 


of him. | 

When he reached the corner, puffing and blow- 
ing, the old gentleman saw a nayvy standing 
there, and he questioned him as to whether he had 
seen a boy pass. 

The nayvy replied that ho had seen nothing of 
the boy and added, ‘‘ But what are you blowing 
about. mun?” 

‘* Why, the little urchin,” responded the gentle- 
man, ‘‘asked me the time, and when I told him it 
was just two o'clock he eaid, ‘Go and hang yourself 
at half-past two!’” } 

“Well ” said the navvy, looking up at the church 
clock ‘‘Wha's yure hurry? You haye twenty 
minutes yet!” 
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(Illustrated by Str JouN QGrvBert, R.A.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ROBBED—ON THE MARCH—GUS AND PETER TAKE 
THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 


HE sun’s warm rays wero shining 
cheerfully in at the windows of their 
chamber, when the two friends were 
reused from their slumber by the 
loud knocking of the sergeant at 

Ss7—— thedoor. Gus was the first to rouse 

himself, jump out of bed, and admit the worthy 

fe'low. 

‘All right,” he exclaimed as he entered the 
room; ‘‘ how soundly you slept! I have been 
knocking and shouting at the door for the last 
ten minutes. My patience was nearly exhausted. 
I began to suspect that the rascally Portuguese 
had played you some trick; and yet he would 
scarcely venture to do that whilst we were in 
the house. I was just on the point,” he added, 
“of calling up my men and breaking open the 
door.” 

‘‘ What is the matter ?’’? demanded Peter, lazily 
opening his eyes, and stretching out his limbs 
with all the impatience of a man disturbed in his 
first sleep. 

‘«The matter is that we have overslept ourselves, 
and that the sergeant has come to call us.”’ 

Peter was asleep again. 

By dint of shaking and calling, Gus, who was 
dressed by this time, succeeded in rousing up his 
friend, and in afew minutes they were ready to 
descend. 

‘*You had better breakfast before we start,” 
observed the soldier; ‘‘we have a long march 
before us, and the best part of the morning is lost 
already; we shall not be able to stop again til 
mid-day.” 

Both the friends declared that they had not the 
least inclination to eat. Descending at once, they 
joined the party, which was already assembled 
before the house; and, after making a bargain with 
one of the men to carry the valise, started on their 
_ first day’s march in the interior of Portugal. 

The soldier, who had seen much of military life, 
beguiled the way by recounting his adventures. 
The poor fellow was in love with two things—his 
wife and his profession. A strict disciplinarian, 
his promotion had been as rapid as his education 
permitted. 

“Had I known something more than how to 
read and write,’ he observed, with a sigh, ‘“‘ 1 
might have changed my stripes, long ere this, for 
the epaulette.” 

‘And why not yet?” said Peter, who seemed 
suddenly struck by some idea. 

‘‘ Because, as I said before, I am not well 
educated enough. If ever there was a time in the 
British army for a young fellow to obtain a com- 
mission, now isthe time. We are just about to 
commence a glorious campaign; the men don’t 
know much of Sir Arthur Wellesley yet, but I have 
heard the old soldiers who fought with him in 
India say that if he had a cold look he had a warm 
heart to merit; but like every good officer he is a 
great stickler for discipline.” 

As they listened to him Gus and Peter both 
thought that should the war render their journey 
through Spain impossible, they could do no better 
than enlist. Fortune might do for them what she 
had done for so many a gallant follow on the battle- 
field, by giving them an occasion to distinguish 
themselves; each felt that he could trust to hisown 
courage for the rest. 

“For my part,” observed Peter, ‘‘if you ap- 
prove of it, my mind is made up; I have often felt 
that I should like the life of a soldier.” 

‘And I, too,” observed Gus; ‘‘ but I will not 


hile has 
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part with my liberty till the last chance of 
reaching England has been tried and failed. 
Should such be our eyil fortune, we will enlist 
together.” : 

The speakers shook hands upon the resolution, 
and it was henceforth a compact between them. 
At the end of tho first day’s march, although 
fully impressed with the necessity of husband- 
ing their resources, Gus could not resist the 
impulse of his generous heart; he insisted on 
inviting the sergeant and Susan to sup with them, 
and regaling the men with wine and an addition to 
their rations. 

The evening passed cheerfully, and Susan, who 
had a sweet, clear voice, sang a very pretty ballad 
about home and love, which made our hero sigh and 
look very sentimental. 

‘«Twasrizht,” thought the kind-hearted woman ; 
“‘T am sure he is in love.” 

According to the etiquette of the barrack-room 
—an etiquette which is de rigueur in societies of 
any greater pretensions, Susan was entitled to a 
call. 

‘Speak out, girl!” exclaimed her husband 
with an encouraging smile, for he understood why 
she hesitated; ‘‘the gentleman will not be 
offended.”’ 

Susan called upon Gus. 

‘*T havo no heart tosing,” he replied. 

‘‘Perhaps,” she observed, maliciously, ‘‘itis a 
cold!” 

‘Not so,” said our hero; ‘‘ but your song has 
made me sad. Home and love to me are but as 
memories, But come,” he added; ‘‘ you shall not 
say that lam an ingrate for your kindness. I'll e’en 
give you a ballad in reply to yours.”’ 

The sergeant knocked with his knuckles on the 
table, asa sign for the men, who were seated at 
another tabie at the end of the room, to be silent— 
a signal which was instantly obeyed—whilst Gus 
sang the following ballad :— 

Ah, lady, sing of home no more— 

The word awakens thoughts long past, 
Scenes I may ne’er revisit more, 

Visions too happy long to last. 


Home !—in this distant foreign land, 
Sadly it falls upon my ear; 

Like echo from some once-loved strand, 
Or mournful music floating near. 


Come, sing to me of love—a theme 
Fit for a fairy voice like thine ; 
It is, if but a fleeting dream, 
The while it lasts at least divine. 


Pity the world should ever wake 

The young heart from so fair a vision ; 
Or Time the rosy fetters break 

Which hold us in that gentle prison. 


But why that sigh? Oh! not for me; 
I would not give thy bosom pain ; 
What else thou wilt the strain shall be— 
So strike thy lute and smile again. 


Peter’s glance at his friend showed that he, at 
least, understood the feelings of the singer. As 
for the sergeant and his wife, they thought it 
very pretty; but the sentiment was rather too 
high-flown for their simple comprehension. The 
rest of the evening passed in tales of flood and 
field—songs and toasts—it was alate hour when 
the party broke up. 

The following morning, when Gus took out of 
his pocket, as he thought, his purse of doubloons, 
he found, to his astonishment, that the gold had 
vanished, and its place supplied, by some extra- 
ordinary sleight of hand, by a few comparatively 
worthless copper coins. 

‘‘Tam robbed!” he exclaimed. 

“Robbed!” repeated the sergeant and Peter, 
with surprise—‘‘ impossible !”’ 

‘Impossible!’ continued our hero, impatiently ; 
‘itis but too true. See here,” he added, empty- 
ing the substitute money upon the table, ‘‘ what 
the rascals haye left me in the place of my 
doubloons!” 

Peter was in despair. The prospect of a return 
to neler by a journey through Spain was at an 
end. 
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*‘I hope,” exclaimed the sergeant, fixing his 
clear, full eye upon our hero, ‘‘ that you do not 
suspect any of my men?” d 

‘‘No, no,” replied Gus; ‘‘it’s not your men I 
suspect.” 

‘‘Or me?”’ said the querist, almost fiercely. 

‘You! I should as soon suspect my friend 
here,”’ said our hero, hastily holding out his hand. 
‘‘Such men as you haye proved yourself do not 
descend to steal. Iam convinced that it was that 
rascally landlord of the house where we met you 
first; though how,” he added, after a moment’s 
reflection, ‘‘he could have got into my room, so 
securely as I fastened the door and windows, is a 
mystery.” 

‘‘ Where did you place the purse?” inquired 
Susan. 

‘Under my pillow, where I found it in the 
morning.” 

“‘Did you examine it then?” 

““No; we had overslept ourselves a8 you may 
remember, and were anxious to make up for lost, 
time. I felt satisfied with the sight of it, and 
ese in my pocket without suspecting any- 
thing.’ 

Both the gergeant and his wife offered their new 
friend to share the contents of their purse with 
him, and the latter insisted on paying not only for 
the supper, but the wine and extra rations of the 
men—an offer which, however kindly meant, Gus 
stoutly refused. , 

‘“You are very proud!” observea Susan. 

‘Not proud,” said the young man, kindly, ‘‘ but 
honest. I am not entirely without money, 
although my purse has been taken from me; so in- 
stead of offering me yours, my gracious friend, 
lend me a pair of scissors or a penknife; either 
will be sufficient to extricate me from my present 
difficulty. Would,” he added, with a sigh, ‘‘it 
were the only one which beset my path in life!” 

Our readers will recollect that before Gus left 
the ship, his friend Peter sewed carefully in the 
waistband of his trousers the guineas which he 
had in his purse when he fell into the bands of 
Black Paul. Had they been equally prudent with 
the doubloons, they might have pursued their 
journey as originally intended. 

By the aid of a penknife one of the coins was re- 
leased from its temporary prison, and tho landlord 
of the little inn where they hadbeen quartered for 
the night satisfied. i 

The greater part of the morning, as they marched 
along the well shaded road, was spent in conjectures 
as to the means by which the charge of coins had 
been effected. Peter was the first to stumble on the 
truth. After some moments’ reflection, during 
which he had lagged behind the party, he suddenly 
called out : 

+4 Guida? 

Our hero stopped short. 

““ Well?” he said. 

“‘T have it.” 

‘* What, the doubloons?” 

‘No; the means by which the rascally landlord 
deprived you of them. Haye you forgotten the 
bottle of wine he brought us after supper?” 

‘Forgotten it,no! I wish we had half a dozen 
of the same vintage here. What has that to do 
with the loss of my money?” 

‘“‘Hyerything. The wine, I am convinced, was 
drugged.” 

A sudden light broke in upon bis friend, as Peter 
uttered the last word, ‘‘drugged.” Their sudden 
drowsiness after they had drunk the wine, the 
difficulty which the sergeant had found in waking 
them in the morning, were both explained. Itwas 
evident that during their sleep the rascally host _ 
had contrived by some concealed entrance to find 
his way into the room and change the coins. 

“Tt must have been so; and but for your 
presence,” added Peter, turning to the sergeant, 
‘‘T and my friend might haye been murdered in 
our sleep.” 


Despite their natural heedlessness ‘of danger, 


neither of the young men could repressa shudder 
at the recollection of the danger they had escaped. __ 
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think himself well paid! They are as super- 
stitious as they are treacherous and cruel! There 
is not a thief or assassin amongst them but says 
his prayers at night, and thanks Heaven for haying 
sent him—if they have robbed or murdered any 
one—a goodday’s work. ‘ 

The first impulse of the two friends was to re- 
turn and demand their gold from the landlord, a 
step which Susan and her husband found the 
greatest difficulty in persuading them to forego. 

“You would not obtain a real of your money,” 
observed the latter. ‘‘ You don’t know the rascals 
as well as I do.” 

“At least,” said our hero resolutely, ‘‘ I should 
haye the satisfaction of thrashing the ruffiesn, and 
that would be some consolation.” 

«Pretty -consolation which would be repaid 
most probably by a knife being sent through you. 
Believe me, provoking asit is, your first loss is the 
best. Had we but discovered it before we started, 
I would have found the means of making the villain 
disgorge his plunder. But I dare not return; my 
route is traced, and my arrival at head-quarters 
with my men calculated to the very hour. Were 
I alone in the 


The querist’s last doubt was satisfied, and the 
evening before their arrival at head-quarters, he 
and Peter demanded to speak with the sergeant 
apart. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” exclaimed the good- 
humoured fellow, ‘‘Susan tells me that you wish 
to speak with me. Any service in my power——” 

“‘Ttis but a slight one,” replied Gus. ‘‘ Have 
you such a thing as a couple of shillings about 
your” 

“A couple of shillings!” said Williams—for 
that was the name of the non-commissioned 
officer—‘‘ ay, a couple of guineas, if you require 
them.” 

The answer was made without the least suspicion 
of the intention of the young men, whom the 
sergeant had become warmly attached to, con- 
sidering the short time they had been together. 

‘« Give us one each, then.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘‘That we are ready to take the bounty, and 
enlist in his Majesty's service.” 

“‘ Hnlist?”’ repeated their friend; ‘‘ Heaven 
forbid that I should lead you into such a step, or 


“Whew!” whistled the soldier, ‘“‘I see it all— ; 


cut and run from your 
rightly,” he added. 


ship—and you did — 
‘‘ITnever could understand — 


why a man should be dragged from his home and i 


friends against his inclination, be pent up ina 
floating dungeon, and made to serve whether he 
like it or not. Of course,” he said, ‘‘ you refused 
the bounty ?” 

‘*T never touched a shilling of it,” exclaimed our 
hero, Peter remained silent. 

Williams took the answer of one for the answer 
of both, and made no further inquiry; still it was 
not without reluctance that he consented to enlist 
them ; as a soldier, he felt tempted, for they were 
fine, likely fellows, and he knew he should be 
thanked at head-quarters for securing them for his 


regiment ; but the interest he felt in their welfare — 


revolted against it, and it required the decided — 


resolution which they expressed of applying to one 
of the men, before the worthy fellow drew the coins 
from his pocket and placed them in their hands. 

The two recruits, touched their hats, and saluted 
him in military fashion. 


‘*T don’t know what Susan will say,” sighed her — 


husband. “Iam 


world,” added the 
sergeant, “I 
might risk it; 
but,” casting a 
look of affection 
at his wife, ‘‘situ- 
ated as I am it 
would be worse 
than madness—it 
would bea crime.” 

‘* And were you 


observed Gus, 
“you should not 
run into disgrace 
with your su- 
periors for me. 
Say no more about 
it. Fortunately, it 
has not left me or 
my friend utterly 
unprovided.” 

During the 
day’s journey the 
two young men 
loitered behind, 
not, as the ser- 
geant and his wife 
supposed, to avoid 
their society, but 
to consult what 
could best be 
done in the posi- 
tion in which 
the treachery of the landlord had placed them. 
After the question had been considered in every 
light, they finally came to the decision to enlist. 

‘The career 1s honourable, at least,” observed 
Gus, “‘ and not without hope.” 

Peter assented with regret. It seemed as if he 
foresaw the dangers which the act would entail upon 
his friend. 

‘“We have no other resource,” observed our 
aay i, ‘the die is cast, and we must stand or fall 

it.” 

Ths order to preserve their dearly-prized liberty to 
the latest moment, the two young men resolved not 
to make known their intention till the last evening 
before their arrival at Bueno Convento. When they 
rejoined the party, they made various inquiries of 
the men concerning the character of their officers ; 
all agreed in speaking in the highest terms of their 
colonel, who was, as they stated truly, the soldiers’ 
friend ; the major, a strict disciplinarian, was less 
liked; but of the younger officers they spoke 
variously ; some praised this licutenant as a frank, 
jovial fellow ; another preferred Ensign So-and-so ; 
but all agreed that a finer set of young fellows 


never bore his Majesty’s commission. 


“And pray,” demanded Gus, ‘‘haye you any 


__ officer of the name of Howard in the regiment?” 
One and all declared that there was no such 

_ officer in their regiment. __ 
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be the means of bartering your liberty! I should 
never forgive myself. ‘‘ Hear me,” he continued, 
‘‘and don’t feel offended at my offer. It is true 
that neither Susan nor I are rich; but we are 
not without a few pounds; andif a sufficient sum 
to enable you to return to your friends in Lisbon 
will be of any service, you may have it, and 


heartily welcome.” 


‘‘Thanks—a thousand thanks! But we have no 
friends in Lisbon,” observed Peter. 

‘Then, what on earth brought you there? 
Pardon my bluntness; but I cannot understand 
how two gentlemen, such as you evidently are, 
should be wandering about this beggarly country 
—in time of war, too—without money or friends.” 

“That is our secret.” 

‘‘T have no inclination to pry into it.” 

‘* Perhaps we came against our inclination.” 

Williams shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to say that they did not either of them appear 
likely fellows to be forced to go anywhere against 
their inclination. It was evident that the 
mystery, whatever it might be, if it had not 
cooled the sergeant’s friendship for them, had, to 


| @ certain extent, shaken his opinion respecting 


them. Gus saw the change, and resolved at once 


to be candid. 
‘* Suppose,” he said, ‘‘that we had been 


pressed Ne PS 


positive she will 
neyer forgive me. 
But it’s not my 
fault.” 


‘““Wait till we 
haye won our 
epaulettes.”’ 


The sergeant 
had seen more 
unlikely things 
in his time than 


himself with the 
idea that two such 
fine, promising 
lads would be sure 
to make their 
way. 
‘« And now,” he 
said, ‘‘thatI have 
complied with 
your request, I 
have one favour 
to ask. I don’t 
think you will 
deny me.” 

Both the friends 
eagerly assured 
him that they de- 
sired nothing more 
ardently than an 
opportunity of 
proving how 
deeply they felt 
his kindness, and the interest he had in their 
welfare. 

‘What is it?’’ demanded Gus. 

“That till our arrival at head-quarters you 
keep what has passed a secret; it will give you at 
least an opportunity of reflecting on the step you 
have taken.” 

“We reflected before we took it.” 

“And of changing your mind,” continued 
Williams; ‘‘for as no one will know it but myself 
—and Susan,” he mentally added, for he had no 
secrets from his wife—‘‘there will be no great 
harm done. To be sure, the regiment will have 
lost two fine young fellows. No matter for that. 
IfI have not done my duty to the service, I shall 
have done it to my friends.” 


CHAPTER XX, 
A SURPRISE FOR GUS. 


The ambition of Napoleon threatened the 
Peninsula. His genius and indomitable will 
would have been god-like had they been directed 
towards good. He had already conceived in his 
capacious mind the project of universal empire, 
at least as far as Hurope was concerned—an 
empire in which kingdoms should rank as provinces, 
to be administered by prefects, taken from the 
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members of his own family, and decorated with 
the phantom title of king. 

The statesmen who at this time directed the 
destinies of England saw that it was a struggle 
not only for the nationality of their own country 
but for the independence of Europe. With the 
hardihood and generosity which the imminent 
danger alone could warrant, they resolved to assist 
the patriots in Portugal, and Sir Arthur Wellesley 
was despatched with a considerable body of troops 


‘to commence that glorious campaign which ended 


only in the triumph of his country and the complete 
humiliation of his rival. 

As the party approached the village of Bueno 
Convento, they encountered various stragglers from 
the different regiments quartered there ; by most of 
these Williams and his wife were rec gnised, and 
more than once they had to stop and partake of a 
flask of wine at the roadside-hvus s. 

As they entered the village, the worthy sergeant 
approached our hero, and touching him gently on 
the arm, whispered him to fall back. 

“Now,” said Gus, as soon as the rest of the party 
were sufficiently advanced to he out of hearing,” 
“‘ what is it, my kind friend ?” 

“Only to ask if you are still resolute.” 

‘* What if I say no?” 

‘‘Why, in that case,” replied Williams, with a 
smnile, ‘‘no harm will haye been done. What has 
passed is a secret between ourselves.” 

‘And Susan,” added the young man, with asmile ; 
for he felt assured that the warm-hearted fellow 
had not kept the fact of his haying enlisted a secret 
from his better-half. 

The sergeant observed, with a laugh, that he and 
his wife were one, and that of course he had no 
secrets from her or she from him. 

Gus had only asked the question to test the sin- 
cerity of his friendship in the position in which he 
found himself placed. He felt that he could not do 
better; his enlisting or non-enlisting was but a 
choice of two evils. Had he not been robbed of his 
doubloons by the rascally landlord he would at 
every risk have attempted to pass through Spain, 
although in all probability he would have been 
arrested as a spy, and perhaps shot by the insur- 
gent guerillas. 

“For the last time, sergeant,” he said, ‘I 
assure you that my resolution, as well as that of 
my companion, is unchanged. I am aware,” he 
added, ‘‘that the step I have taken is a serious 
one, but I have no other resource.” 

“I am positively, then, to 
names?” 

** Positively.” 

“You are a couple of fine fellows,” said 
Williams, ‘‘and I may live to see you both wear 
the epaulette. That is tho only circumstance 
which can make me coase to regret the share I have 
taken in the affair. Give me your hand.” © 

The two speakers shook hands cordially, and, 
walking hastily, overtook the party just as they 
were entering the village. 

‘* Halt !”’ cried the sergeant. 

The soldiers, who were walking one here and two 
there, stood still at the word of command. 

“* Fall in.” 

In two minutes the men were in line. 

“* Recruits,” added the speaker, in a briof, military 
one, ‘‘ take your place in the rear. March.” 

Considerable surprise was manifested amongst 
the men; it was the first intimation that the two 
gentlemen who had marched for the last three days 
in their society had joined their ranks: despite 
their military habits, they gayo a loud cheer, and 
several of them turning round, shook hands with 
their new comrades. 

Poor Susan, who was standing by the side of her 
husband, wiped away a tear. 

Let it not be supposed that the warm-hearted 
creature entertained a feeling towards either of the 
young men which she would haye blushed to 
acknowledge to her husband. It was the sympathy 
of a kind nature, an emanation of that sensibility 
and feeling which, when woman is true to her 
mission, renders her a ministering angel in misfor- 
tune, a pleasant friend and companion in prosperity. 

““March!” repeated the sergeant, in a yoice 


give in your 


which he endeayoured to render stern, but could 
not. Although one of the best-hearted men in 
the regiment, he was a strict disciplinarian ; and 
the soldiers knew that while under his orders it 
would not do to trifle with them; so they set for- 
ward at once, resolving, when they arrived at head- 
quarters, to welcome their new comrades soldier 
fashion. 

The caserne in which the seventh—the name 
of the regiment in which our two adventurers 
had enlisted—was lodged, had been a convent, 
and had given the name of the village, Bueno 
Convento. The community, for some reason or 
other, had been suppressed, and the porter and 
two or three monks alone remained; the former 
as custode of the building, the latter for the ser- 
vice of the church and good wives and daughters 
of the notabilities of the place. The long refec- 
tories and dormitories were converted, much to 
the scandal of the priests, into barrack-rooms, 
from whence every night strains far less holy than 
they had been accustomed to hear disturbed the 
slumbers of the worthy fathers. It was in vain 
that they made their complaints to General Hill. 


‘When they informed him that the songs and 


shouting of the men prevented them sleeping at 
night, he referred them drily to the rules of their 
order, which prescribed nightly vigil; and coolly 
informed them that they ought to be very much 
obliged to the soldiers for keeping them to the 
letter of their founder’s regulations. 

The monks groaned in spirit, cursed him 
silently in the name of their patron saint, but 
submitted. 

‘It’s no use excommunicating him,” observed 
Dom Paulo; ‘‘he would not understand it; these 
English are the most stupid people alive.” 

Sergeant Williams’s first care, on entering the 
quarters, was to introduce his recruits to their 
new comrades, with whom he left them whilst 
he went to make his reports to the adjutant. 

It would have taken a week to answer all the 
inquiries which the men who had been left at the 
depot in England were expected to reply to by 
their comrades; one asked after his wife and child 
—another for his parents; in fact, every degree 
of relationship was inquired after. The reply 
given to one question was accepted as the 
answer to another; and it was some time before 
the game of cross purposes was sufficiently 
explained to permit the new comers, in their turn, 
to make an inquiry after their friends in the 
regiment. 

‘‘ Where is Parsons?” asked one. 

“In the hospital.” 

“‘ Wounded?” 

‘“No, flogged.” 

Gus and Peter shuddered; the word flogged 
caused their blood to run cold; and for the first 


time they asked themselves if they had not better |- 


have risked the dangers of a journey across Spain, 
on foot and penniless, than have placed themselves 
in a position where they might, at the caprice of a 
martinet or the brutality of a tyrant, be lashed 
like hounds. 

** Any more news in the B troop?” demanded a 
young soldier, whose countenance both the friends 
had observed to flush with indignation at the news 
of Parsons having been flogged. 

‘None; only that Hnsign Davidson has passed 
as lieutenant.” 

‘* And who has taken his place?” 

“‘Oh, a youngster from England,” replied one 
of the soldiers; ‘‘a smart lad enough—a sprig of 
nobility. Jones heard Hickman tell the captain 
that he would one day be a lord.” 

“What's his name?” demanded the new comers 
in a breath; for the character and name of their 
new officer naturally interested them, as they were 
all in the B troop. 

‘‘ Howard,” replied the informant; ‘‘he only 
arrived two days since from Lisbon; Edward 
Howard, I think they call him—he does not appear 
to be more than twenty.” 

A sudden chill took possession of our hero’s heart 
and ran through his frame, when he found that he 
was to be under the command of his old enemy. It! 
was barely possible, from the number of years that 


had elapsed since they met, that he might not re- 
cognise him—but only barely possible; for the 
qe of hate is even more tenacious than that of 
ove. 

Gus was one of those determined characters with 
whom to resolve is to act. Without a word which 
could betray his feelings to any of his new 
comrades, he left the room, and, entering the 
courtyard of the convent, ‘demanded of the first 
soldier he met if he had seen Sergeant Williams. 

‘‘ He is with the adjutant,” was the reply of the 
man, pointing at the same time to a low range of 
buildings, which had formerly been the offices of 
the convent, but which now served for the bureaux 
of the paymaster, doctor, and adjutant of the 
regiment. 

Gus resolved to follow him, even into the presence 
of the officers. As he reached the door, he met 
Williams coming out. 

““Oan I speak with you?” whispered the new 
recruit, in a voice slightly agitated. 

‘‘Yes. Good Heavens! what has happened ? 
You look pale! And now,” added the sergeant, 
“you flush with anger. Haye any of the men 
insulted you ?” 

“No, no.” 

‘* What then ?” 

“‘T have discovered that the young officer who 
has just joined your regiment—nay, your very 
troop—is the bitterest enemy I haye in the 
world!” 3 

‘‘ His name?” inquired Williams. 

‘* Edward Howard.” 

‘‘How unfortunate!” observed the worthy 
fellow, with un air of vyexation. ‘‘ Had I known 
that an hour sooner—nay, half an hour—all might 
have been remedied; butI have just given your 
names in to the adjutant.” 

‘*Is there no way ?” demanded Gus. 

“None. Too late—too late.” 

‘Then I know what I have to expect,” observed 


us. 

‘‘Stay,” exclaimed the sergeant, as the young 
man was returning towards the barrack room ; 
‘gee the adjutant. He has been a soldier from 
his childhood, for he was born in the regiment, 
and has few ideas beyond ; but he isa kind-hearted 
man, though rather rough inhismanner. He may 
refuse to let you off; but, rest assured of this, that 
whatever you may say to him wili be held sacred. 
He is a man of honour,’ 

Our hero mused for a few minutes, and resolved 
to take the sergeant’s advice, whom he asked to 
accompany him. 

*‘Come in!” exclaimed a rough voice, as the 
peau and his friend knocked at the door of the 
office. 

(To be continued,—Commenced in No, 161.) 
(Back numbers may be obtained through any newsagent.) 


——————__ 


Maid: ‘‘ There was a whole lot of beautiful 
presents came for you while you was out.” 

Popular Actress: ‘‘Any cards or letters on 
them ?” 

‘‘Yes,ma’am, All from gentlemen.” 

Very well, Marie. Burn the cards and letters 
and bring me the presents.” 
20: 

While the mother-in-law of Smith was passing 
through the dining-room a heavy marble clock fell 
from the mantel. Had the accident occurred a 
moment before, her skull would have been crushed. 
When her son-in-law heard the story the brute ex- 
claimed : 

“‘T always said that clock was too slow.” 


(Oa 


A widow was taking the fresh air in Hyde Park 
with her two children when she met her former 
lover, with whom she entered into conversation. 

‘Tam completely broken up, Amelia,” said he, 
seizing her hand. ‘There is no telling what I 
might not say or do if it were not for these 
children.” i 

‘‘Children,” said the fond mother, pushing 
them away, ‘‘run over yonder where the boatsare, _ 
and play until I send for you.” See a 
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Letters from Readers, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In order to add to the interest of this 
page, the editor will give 10s. every month to the writer of the 
best letter sentin, Writers may contribute to the discussion now 
in progress or may start fresh subjects, 


va 


ARE WOMEN INCONSTANT? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


DEAR §1R,—This question is an oxtremely 
interesting one. From time out of memory women 
have been accused of inconstancy by poets, philo- 
sophers, and wise men generally. The accusation 
has been repeated so often, in fact, that, as your 
correspondent ‘‘A Woman” remarks, it is now 
taken as an accepted truth. But how is it that 
men are so seldom accused of inconstancy? Is it 
because the weakness is so prevalent among them 
that it creates no comment? Asa matter of fact, 
both men and women are, as a rule, inconstant. 
They love many timesand often. This is especially 
so with men. Who ever knew a man, having 
reached middle age, who, if he be candid, will not 
confess that he has had, at least, half a dozen love 
affairs? Men will tell you that those early 
affairs of the heart were not’ really serious, 
and that loye had nothing to do with them. 
This is all very well; but at the time the 
men were in earnest enough. Asfor women, there 
are very few who cannot command their affections 
sufficiently to enable them to bestow their love 
where the worldly prospects seem the most inviting. 
A woman likes to have pretty dresses and the 
comforts of life. She will often work bravely by 
the side of her husband when these are lacking, it 
is true. But let two men, one rich and the other 
poor—supposing both to be eligible—seek a woman’s 
hand in marriagé, which has the best chance? My 
dear sir, the woman, unless she is the heroine of a 
penny novelette, will choose the rich suitor, even if he 
appears upon the scene after she has conyinced her- 
self that she is in loye with the poor one. Women 
are yery delightful creatures, but constancy is not 
one of their virtues. 

Yours faithfully, 


FouRTEEN Trvzs In Love. 
—— —— 0: 
WOULD A WAR BENEFIT ENGLAND? 


To the Editor of ‘‘SpaArzn MomeEntTs.” 


DxEarR Str,—This question seems to me to be of 
exceptional interest just now, when many people 
are weary of peace and the tedious days of un- 
adventurous prosperity in which we liye. I know 
that comfortable old gentleman, Benjamin 
Franklin, declares ‘‘There never was a good war 
or a bad peace.’ But greater men than tho 
American printer have thought differently. 
Beyond a doubt a good war serves as a tonic to a 
nation. Too much prosperity ruins the individual, 
we allknow. Jack Smith on two hundred a year 
is often a first-rate fellow—light-hearted, generous, 

ood-natured, and happy; but when he becomes 
5 ohn Smyth, Esq., with two thousand per annum, 
oh, what an awful falling-offis there! It is the 
same with a nation. Too long a period of smooth 
sailing makes a people, as it makes au individual, 
selfish, self-complacent, suspicious, and altogether 
hateful. A war, with allits suffering, and all its 
horror, yet very often has a beneficial effect. All 
that is artificial is knocked out of life, and men 
have to fall back on their natural instincts. 
Believe me, sir, England sadly needs a good war 
just now. 

Yours, 


CosMOPOLITAN. 
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WHY ARE OLD MAIDS LOOKED 
‘““DOWN UPON’? 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Spanx MomEnTs.” 

Dear Sir,—The above question is no doubt a 
source of anxiety to the girls who are destined 
to a life of single blessedness. ‘Tho number of 

- these 
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is great—first, owing to the superfluity of | 


women ; and, secondly, owing to the fact that there 

is @ growing reluctance on the part of the mascu- 

line portion of the community to take unto itself 
wives. 

Moreover, I will even venture to say that there 
are many girls who will bs old maids deliberately, 
a from choice, and by no means from neces- 
sity. 

I have obseryed that old maids are sometimes 
looked upon with pity and often with contempt— 
spoken of as being disagreeable and hard-hearted. 
All this seems unjust to girls who are fast 
developing into old maids. Old maids are not all 
hard-hearted. Many are sympathetic, kind, and 
womanly, 

The majority of them treasure up some tender 
relic of bygone years, sometimes a faded flower, 
sometimes a few letters, and often a ring, probably 
in memory of one who has passed from this 
world. 

Perhaps some of your readers will take up this 
matter and find a reply to the puzzling question, 
‘* Why are old maids looked down upon ?” 

Yours truly, 
UNDER THIRTY. 
30: 

IS THERE ANY PARTICULAR CALLING 
OR CONDITION OF LIFE MORE CON- 
DUCIVE TO HUMAN HAPPINESS THAN 
ANOTHER P 

To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


D3EAR Srr,—I¢ has occurred to me that the above 
question might prove both an interesting and profit- 
able subject for discussion in your ‘‘ Letters from 
Readers” page, inasmuch as the insights we shall 
doubtless gain into the joys and sorrows of our 
fellow creatures moving in other and different 
spheres from our own may inspire us with com- 
passion for and sympathy with the trials of others, 
and, perchance, furnish some of us with salutary 
lessons of patience under our own vexations, 
and contentment with our individual lots in life. 

That neither rank, wealth, nor fame is in it- 
self capable of producing happiness I need not 
remind your readers; at the same time, the 
possession of eithur one or all the aboye can be no 
particular bar to a state of felicity, since it is gene- 
rally acknowledged that to a great extent we make 
ourselyes happy or miserable accordingly as our 
temperaments are constituted. Indeed, such is the 
perversity of human nature that we are continually 
hazarding our chances of present happiness by 
regretting the past or vainly looking onward 
towards the future attainment of some coveted 
object which we persuade ourselves is essential, 
nay, indispensable, to our well-being. ‘‘As happy 
as a king,” and, again, ‘‘as happy as a sandboy,” 
we are accustomed to hear people ejaculate, yet 
anent the former history furnishes us with ample 
examples that kings have ere now found life any- 
thing but a bed of roses; whilst the sandboy may 
or may not be happier than the chimney-sweeper’s 


Oy. 

Lite is like a weather-vyane, subject to many 
reverses, yet those who are minded to find the silver 
side of it almost invariably do so. 

But, to proceed with my subject, I feel convinced 
that next to the life of a clergyman that of the 
respectable, working man affords the greater and 
more natural facilities for the creation of human 
happiness. By respectable I do not mean merely 
the common difference between a clerk on a salary 
of twenty-five shillings per week and a mason or 
carpenter at probably a higher wage. No, it is not 
a question of cloth, nor yet income, but one of 
character. 

To those who may wish to know upon what 
grounds I base my supposition that the working 
man above the social, public, or business man has 
the better chance of felicity, I may say that he of 
all others,is the more freo and independent indi- 
vidual. In fine, he is neither fettered by the con- 
ventionalities of fashionable society, concerned 
oyermuch about public affairs, nor yet worried to 
the detriment of health, and more especially 
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temper, by the cares and responsibilities of business. 
Having conscientiously performed his day’s work 
of a certain length, he may at a certain hour 
(usually a comparatively early one) lay aside with 
his implements of toil all thoughts concerning his 
daily labours and return to the bosom of his 
family. Truly this man’s home is his castle, nay, 
more, tis his palace royal; and the merry group 
who eagerly ope the single gate and haste to. 
welcome father’s return are his queen and 
courtiers—and truly king had never more loving or 
loyal subjects. This is essentially the ‘‘ Children’s © 
Hour,” anent which Longfellow has the follow- 


ing :— 

‘Between the dark and the daylight, when the 
night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in. the day’s occupations, that is 
known as the children’s hour.” 

Then follows the merry clatter of teacups and 
saucers preparatory to the simple evening meal, 
over which the pleasant-visaged wife presides, and 
to which fether (all traces of toil now effaced by 
recent ablutions) sits down, surrounded by his 
loved ones, to do that ample justice to the same 
which a healthy appetite, honest labours, and good 
consciences insure. The rest of the evening he 
may employ in the improvement of his talents, the 
entertainment of his family, in the cultivation of 
his little garden (if he live in the country), or he 
may amuse himself with any one or more of the 
many hobbies, profitable and otherwise, dear to the 
hearts of those who haye a little leisure to 
attend to them. 

Finally, the simplicity of his general estate and 
surroundings is a safeguard against temptations 
which others are liable to fall victims to. His 
duties are few, simple, and to the point—namely, 
to work for an honest livelihood, to train up his 
family in the way it should go, and to make as 
large a provisicn against the proverbial ‘rainy 
day” as his means will allow. For the rest, if he 
be of a well-ordered and cheerful disposition, he 
and his can hardly fail to be happy. 

Perhaps some of your readers may bear me out 
in my opinion on this question. A 4 


Stourbridge. 


— ———:0: _——— 


DR, NANSEN. 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparw MoMENTS.” 


Drar Sir,—The photo of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
in your issue of last week, is a very good one, 
Only the other day I had the pleasure of meeting 
the original. It was at a luncheon at the house of 
a mutual friend. Dr. Nansen is fully six feet in 
height, has blue eyes and fair complexion. He 
speaks English almost perfectly. He is now 
making arrangements, so he told us, for an ex- 
pedition to the far North, which will be started 


next year. He expects to be absent five or six 
years. 
Yours faithfully, 
Bes Srila Or 
20: 


IS MARRIAGE DYING OUT? 
To the Editor of ‘“‘SpArz Moments.” 


DEAR Srr,—Your editorial comment at the foot 
of ‘‘ Bachelor’s” letter in a recent issue of SPARE 
MoMENTS was surely ‘‘ writ facetious.” Your corre- 
spondent clearly meant to say that he was by 
profession a horsebreaker, not a housebreaker. Are 
you sure the funny man did not get hold of 
the ‘‘ Letters from Readers” that week, and, un- 
known to you, haye one of his wicked jokes at 
‘* Bachelor’s”” expense ? 

Yours, &c., 
Dovustrrun. 


[We agree with ‘‘ Doubtful,” and think the 
funny man must have had a hand in it, although 
as we write he is sitting at his desk as solemn as a 
judge, and protests that he is as innocent as an 
unborn babe, Anyhow, we apologise to 
‘« Bachelor,” merely requesting that he will write 
plainer next time.—Eb. §.M. | 
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Poems for Spare Moments. 


ee 
By W. E. MANNING, 
AEE Se Se 


SPRATT ; 


OR, A DOG’S DEVOTION. 


Well it’s not very handsome to look at, 
But I’d lose pounds rather than that, 
For memory is often awakened 
By a glance at the remnants of ‘‘ Spratt.” 
At times when I sit here alone, sir, 
By the warmth of my own fireside, 
My thoughts will ever go wand’ring, 
Far over memory’s tide. 
And I see the poor dog, as I often 
Have watched him in days gone-by, 
Romping with Jack; take no notice 
Ii the thought brings a tear to my eye. 
You see, sir, the child was my sunshine, 
The only one joy of my life, ; 
For it’s many a year since the graye, sir, 
Closed over my dear young wife. 
And ‘‘ Spratt,” whom I took from the gutter, 
From some cowardly ruffians one night, 
Became quite attached to the youngster, 
Who'd not trust ‘‘ Spratt” out of his sight. 
’"T was a picture to see those two playing, 
The dog’s and the child’s spirit seemed one, 
And many a time have I watched them, 
And laughed at their baby-like fun. © 
The dog let Jack play with and tease him 
As though ’twere a treat to be teased; _ 
And when Jack was too rough at times, sir, 
The dog only seem’d the more pleased, 
Folks called ‘“‘Spratt” a cur and a mongrel; 
But mongrel and cur though he be 
He loved my boy and watched o’er him, 
With a fondness twas human to see. 
I was fairly well off in those days, sir, 
Having managed to save a few pounds; 
For I knew troubles come unexpected, . 
And often by leaps and by bounds. 
This life can’t always be sunshine, 
A rainy time’s sure to draw nigh; 
And the man fares badly who hasn’t 
Managed to put something by. 
Well, after a fair spell of sunshine, 
The rainy days started to come; 
My firm shut their doors, and I had to 
Fall back on my saved little sum. 
It wouldn't Jast long. for ‘twas small, sir, 
So I doled it out with great care, 
At the same time trying my hardest 
To regain employment somewhere. 
But you know how it is; when you want it, 
You may seek for it time and again, 
And though I was smart as a workman, 
Hach effort to find work was vain; 
The fact was, tho strikes were upsetting 
More happy homesteads than one, © 
And hundreds starved through the folly 
Of each thoughtless father and son; 
Men deemed it a grand thing to strike, sir, 
Thought they were bett’ring their cause. 
Aye! would such men use their discretion, 
Just stop for a moment, and pause, 
And think of the homes they were blighting— 
Think of the probable cost— 
They'd see it would take them some time, sir, 
To pull up, since they struck, what they'd lost. 
I didn’t belong to a Union, 
So I got no help, you may guess; 
Thus, while the strike lasted, my sayings 
Hach day got threateningly less. 
Till the whole had been drawn and expended, 
And naught then remained but to sell 
Part of the home—once my pride, sir— 
‘Ah! those days I remember go well. 
LI remember the wrench that it cost me 
" _As each piece of furniture went, — 
ats co eared teary till the landlord 
a, tte a fortherent, 
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But I kept a good heart for the boy’s gake, 
Renewed my endeavours to gain 
Some work to keep the roof o’er us, 
Till I felt weak and ill neath the strain. 
And, then, God help me! I noticed 
The youngster grow paler each day, 
While ‘‘ Spratt” noticed, too, that his playmate 
Seemed only half-hearted at play. 
The dog seemed to know what was happ’ning— 
Seemed to know things were going all wrong ; 
But he tried to keep up the boy’s courage, 
And stuck to him through the day long. 
And oft haye I watched poor ‘‘ Spratt” taking, 
When ho thought I was turning my back, 
Tho bits I had thrown down towards him, 
And laying the whole lot by Jack. 
That made my heart bleed and a choking 
Sensation to seize me just here, 
And I felt a fond love for that beast, sir, 
Next to the lad I held dear. 
He was willing to starye for his playmate, 
Willing to die for his sake, 
And the sight made the teardrops fall swiftly, 
My heart feel well-nigh fit to break. 
They say that dogs have no feeling, 
No sense—pish, ow can they tell ? 
That faithful beast’s every action 
Betokened he understood well. 
At length things got to the last ebb, 
And, to make matters worse, my child 
Grew sick and ill with a feyer; 
Then I thought, sir, that I should go wild. 
He lay on the floor there, unconscious, 
With the dog and myself by his side, 
My grief was great, but the dog’s, sir, 
Was awful—he whined and he cried. 
And lay with his paws on his playmate, 
His nose held high in the air, 
The huge tears dimming his vision, 
And his whine seemed born of despair. 
He crouched by his side night and morning, 
Wouldnt leaye him by night or by day, 
And there he stopped till the end, sir, 
Till the child’s breath flitted away. 
And over the corse of his playmate 
He kept guard with untiring zeal, 
With a grief, though it can’t be called human, 
Was one that was terribly real. 
He followed the coffin in silence, 
Like the steed of a battlefield brave, 
And he whined all the while they were laying 
My poor boy, my Jack, in the graye. 
I tried all my hardest to urge him 
Away from the spot where Jack lay ; 
But he stood on the mound and defied me 
To urge him or drag him away. | 
I left him, assured he would leave it 
When night spread its darkness around; 
But no; when I went in the evening 
There still lay the poor, faithful hound. 
I went to the grave and I called him, 
And, as he would not raise his head, 
I stooped down and patted him gently, 
Then foun’ that poor ‘‘ Spratt” was dead. 
And that is the dog I have stuffed, sir— 
Not a beauty, but one that was worth 
Many a heart that is human 
On this unsympathetic, cold earth. 
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The book that makes the greatest stir in society 
is the well-filled pocket-book. 

110i 

“Gus de Smith, I’m having a wretched time 
with my wife. We wrangle fearfully, and she is 
so wordy that she overwhelms me eyery time,” 
said Gilhooly, recently. 

‘Well, Gilhooly,” replied Smith, ‘‘these little 
pleasantries are not to be avoided, it seems. My 
wife and I haye reduced them to science. She 
demands but two words, and I good-naturedly 
let her haye them. It’s a small concession, you 
see.” , 

‘“‘T should think it was. I envy you, Gus, ’pon 
my soul Ido. Oh, by the way, what aro the two 
words fr” BCC ON RG ee 
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| master’s daughter last night 
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ANOTHER 


EASY COUNTING COMPETITION. 


THE WHOLE OF THE ENTRANCE FEES TO BE 
DISTRIBUTED IN PRIZES, 


As promised in No. 173, we have now to announce 
another easy Counting Competition, in which the 
simplest child may join. 

Competitors must count all the ‘“‘e’s,” large and 
small, which are to be found on the jirst two 
advertisement pages of this issue (No. 174). Every 
‘‘e” on both pages must be included wherever it 
occurs. 

Any number of persons in the same family, or 
residing in the same house, may compete, but each | 
competition must be accompanied by twelve half- 
penny stamps as an entrance fee. 

The whole of the amount thus received in fees 
(which it is expected will be not less than £20) 
will be divided amongst those persons counting 
most correctly. 

All competitions to reach our offices, 12 and 13, 
Fetter-lane, London, E.C., on or before Thursday, 
the 21st inst., the words ‘‘Special Competition ” 
to be written on the front of the enyelope, the 
back to bear the words :— 


“Spare Moments”? is the largest, 
brightest, and most interesting 
| penny periodical in the World. 


In the last competition several competitors 
forwarded less than twelve halfpenny stamps as 
caeetiee fee. In future all such will be disquali- 

ed. 


‘‘There are three men of note,” remarked Vick- 
man to a friend. 

‘‘Who are they ?” inquired the friend. 

‘‘One isa reporter, another is a musician, and 
the third is a money lender.” 


—10:—-— 


Esthetic wife (sobbing to dying husband): ‘Tl 
see that your graye is kept green—but not one of 
the horrid bright greens. A nice olive-green, with 
an old bronzed tombstone, will look too awfully 
lovely for anything.” 


——:0:—-— 


Mr. Slimpurse (hankering fora suit of clothes 
on credit): ‘‘I—aw—presume you are acquainted 
with my friend, Mr. Nocash. He has a running 
account here, I believe ? ”” 

Tailor: ‘‘ Yes. We do the running.” 
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Careful Mother (severely): ‘‘Mabel, I have dis- 
covered that you went with Mr. Nicefello to a 
restaurant after the opera the other night. When 
I asked what made you so late, you said it was on 
account of the long waits.” 

Mabel: ‘‘Y-e-s, ma, the—the waits at the 
restaurant, you know.” 


= eet? Bae 


‘Ig there an opening here for an intellectual 
writer,” asked a seedy, red-nosed individual of an 
editor. 

“Yor, my friend,” replied the man of quills, 
‘‘a considerate carpenter, foreseeing your visit, 
left an opening for you. Turn that knob to the 
right.”’ 

—:0:—— 

Gentleman (to shop assistant): ‘“‘ This seems a 
good umbrella. Willit wear well?” 

Assistant: ‘‘No. It will fade after the first 
wotting.” Bee 

Gentleman: ‘‘ How straightforward. 
an honour to your profession.” — a: 

‘Assistant: ‘‘Oh, it’s not that. 


You are — 


16th April, 1892. 
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The Wrise ‘Spare Moment,’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheat for One Guinea has been forwarded to the 
author, 


Mr. L. E. B, Stepuens, 
41, Elphinstone-road, 
Hastings. 


The Bebil-Snare. 
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ET us come away from this end of 
the garden,” Miriam Wardale said 
to her lover, as they walked up 
and down. ‘‘ You can’t think 
what an uncanny chill comes over 
me whenever I pass this way. I 
feel as though the proofs of some 

old crime must lie buried here.’’ 

“Nonsense, my darling,” answered Roger 
Garnett, trying to laugh away her fears with as- 
sumed levity. 

Her words had affected him strangely, for on 
approaching this remote end of the garden he had 
experienced a chill, sickly sensation himself. 

It was an old house at Highbury, the property 
of Miriam’s guardian—just the sort of old house 
where an imaginative fancy can picture a hundred 
strange sights and sounds. The present owner was 
well off, but he was a strange man and had let it go 
to rack andruin. Weeds grew unchecked in that 
garden. It was surrounded by high walls, and the 
roar of busy London was wafted with a muffled 
sound to its green seclusion. 

“‘Mr. Westwood used to keep this part fenced 
off, usen’t he?” Roger asked. 

“Yes, until—until the other day. That strange 
old vine is one that he brought over from abroad— 
South America, I believe. When I expressed 
an interest in it, he had the seat placed under it 
for me.” . 

“That was very Considerate of him, but his kind- 
ness does not extend to sanctioning our marriage.” 

‘Oh, he is good enough to me. It is not that, 
but——” 

“But what?” asked Garnett, glancing quickly 
at her; was she trying to conceal something from 
him? But no, that could not be. They were in 
the very hey-day of their love; distrust must not 
enter their Eden. 

‘Oh, nothing,” she replied, ‘‘ only—only I don’t 
know why it is, but I have got to dread that spot.” 

So did Roger, and at that very moment he was 
racking his brains to think what could be the 
cause. But he’ said nothing, for he knew that 
Miriam was not yery happy there, and would not 
needlessly add to her cares. 

By this time they had reached the house, and 
Garnett soon took his departure; for he was there 
to a certain extent on sufferance, not being exactly 
approved of as a suitor to the young lady’s hand. 


igi 


That evening Miriam Wardale was once more 
out walking in the garden ; but this time with a 
totally different companion : her guardian, Robert 
Westwood. — 

‘‘ Mr. Garnett has been again to see you to-day,” 
he said, breaking a long silence between them. 

“Yes.” 

‘*T have already said, Miriam, that I hardly ap- 
proye of his attentions to you.” 

‘¢ And I haye reminded you that the time is not 
far distant when I shall be my own mistress.” 

He bit his lip, and a malignant look shot from 
his splendid black eyes; but it was gone in. an 

instant, and a far softer light had replaced it. 
f a I only speak for your good. I think heis 


Pe 


and that he only wants you for your money.” 


‘*T don’t think so,”’ she answered, very quiotly, 
but firmly. 

‘* Ah, if you had only consented to cast your fate 
in with mine,” he said, in a deep, passionate tone, 
‘‘many things might have been different. I am 
not old, you know.” 

Nor indeed was he. He was barely forty, and 
did not look so much as that. A handsome man, 
too, with a black beard; and although now a 
peaceful citizen, he had just that dash of the adven- 
turer about him which would have cast a glamour 
over some women. But not so with Miriam 
Wardale. Her heart was too definitely gone else- 
where out of her own keeping. ; 

“You are presuming on your position, Mr. 
Westwood, when you speak to me likethis. You 
accuse others; what proof haye I of your own 
sincerity ?” 

There was something which Miriam had con- 
cealed from her lover, It was this, for the present 
was not the first painful scene of the kind which 
had taken place between her and her guardian. 
She had not spoken of it to Garnett, because she 
thought to do so might only cause further 
mischief. 

Westwood had by this time led her down to the 
old vine, and almost mechanically she had seated 
herself upon the bench. He stood a few feet away. 

‘‘ Perhaps you may have cause to doubt my 
sincerity now. For your sake I would actually 
have settled down into everyday respectability. 
Otherwise I shall once more be an Ishmael, 
wandering by myself on the face of the earth, 
without a hope in life. I would have been so kind 
to you, Miriam. You should not have had a wish 
ungratified. But you haye changed me by your 
coldness—you——” 

here was a strange gleam in his eyes. She 
spang to her feet in terror, but the same sickly 
feeling as before came over her. The earth seemed 
to rise up and swim around her, and she fell un- 
conscious among the branches of the vine. 

Westwood had not stirred a step to assist her. 
His face was livid; his lips were set and from 
between them there broke the words: 

‘What haveI done? What have I done?” 

Then he fled towards the house, as though a 
thousand demons had been pursuing him, and 
ordered the servants to go to the assistance of their 
young mistress, as she had swooned in the 
garden. 


III, 


Two days later Roger Garnett called to see 
Miriam, and found the house in commotion. Miss 
Wardale was seriously ill in bed, from which she 
had neyer risen since her fainting fit. 

Dr. Cameron, the family physician, was in 
attendance, and the young man anxiously asked 
him what was the matter. 

“‘Wrankly, Mr. Garnett,” he answered, ‘‘I am 
puzzled myself. It seems a nervous attack, com- 
plicated with wasting symptoms that I never 
detected in her constitution before. She is a little 
better to day, and you may rest assured that she is 
having every care and attention.” 

The amount of consolation contained in these 
words was not very great, and it was with a sad 
heart that Roger rose to take his departure. 

Miriam’s forebodings on his last visit came back 
to him, and mentally his anger was directed against 
her guardian. He went down into the garden, 
thinking to leave quietly by the back gate, but 
there he came face to face with Mr. Westwood, who 
was pacing up and down. 

*‘Good eveving, Mr. Garnett,” the latter said, 
stopping short. ‘‘I think I have before expressed 
my disapproval of your visits to my ward. I 
should not like to seo anyone marry her for her 
money.” 

‘You have no right to say that to me, sir,” 
Robert Garnett answered hotly. ‘‘She will soon be 
her own mistress, and I shall be thankful to be able 
to get her away from the baneful influences of this 
place. Tell me what this curse is which blights 
everyone who comes here?” 

“Whatdo you mean?” cried Westwood, white 
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with rage; ‘‘leaye my house!” And he so far ~ 
forgot himself as to strike the young man across ~ 
the chest. : 

Both were passionate natures—the one generous, ~ 
the other malignant—and their blood was up now. 
Garnett gave the other a blow which sent him ~ 
staggering backwards among the bushes of the old 
vine. A wild cry broke from him : 

“Not here—for God’s sake !—not here!” 

But Roger did not heed him, and strode angrily 
away. 

Meantime, Robert Westwood tried vainly to dis- 
entangle himself from the branches; but they sur- 
rounded him like the arms of some terrible monster. 
He seemed under the influence of a weird spell. 
The fibres encircled him closely, and soon he lay 
there calm and motionless. 


IV. 


The following morning, at anearly hour, Roger — 
Garnett was pacing up and down the street, opposite — 
Westwood’s house. He could not enter those doors ~ 
again; but he wasin a fever of anxiety, and felt — 
that it was at least some comfort to be near — 
Miriam. 

After he had been there some time, Jenkins, the 
old servant, came up the area steps and ran ~ 
across the road to him, evidently much agitated. 

‘Oh, Mr. Garnett!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘do come — 
in, sir.” 

_ “Not now. How is Miss Wardale this morn- 
ing?” 

“Very much better, thank goodness; but some- 
thing has happened—something so terrible! ” 

“To her ?”” 

““No, no; you must come in at once, sir.” 

“*T tell you I cannot.” 

“You must indeed, sir. 
and bade me fetch you.” 

Something in the man’s manner _ eurprised 
Garnett, and he accompanied him to the house and ~ 
up to the drawing-room. There stood Dr. Cameron — 
with his back to the fireplace. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Garnett,” he said, ‘‘I suppose you — 
have heard the news?” 

‘ No i Jenkins tells me you wish to see me, 
and—— 

‘*Mr. Westwood is dead!” 

** Dead!” he echoed. He could hardly believe 
he heard aright. ‘‘ How did he die ?”’ 

‘That is a mystery, so far—as great a mystery — 
as Miss Wardale’s illness, for the symptoms arethe — 
same. As for her, I am thankful to say she is out 
of danger now. Theservants declare they saw you ~ 
in the garden with Mr. Westwood—that high words — 
were passing between you——” 

‘‘They may have seen him strike me. 
him back.” 7 
‘* And he fell among the branches of the vine,” 

Jenkins rejoined. ‘‘There I found him late last 
night ; he was unconscious; we carried him in, and 
he never breathed or spoke again. He must have 
ae when you struck him. Did you not see him 

‘a, ? ” t 

‘Ho certainly staggered,” replied Roger, ‘‘ but I 
went away without looking back. You surely do 
not mean to suggest that—that he died by my 
hand P” 

“No, no, Mr. Garnett,” said old Jenkins; ‘‘I 
ain’t superstitious, but I believe this house is — 
haunted, and there’s a curse on the spot where that — 
tree grows.” 

“‘That’s bosh, you know,” said the doctor; “I 
thought you had more common-sense, Jenkins.” 

“‘Well, sir, I only know this, that when poor — 
master had it over from South America, the young — 
man as planted it sickened and died suddenly. 
Then Miss Miriam swooned at the same place.” 

“From South America you sayitcame?P” = = 

‘* Yos, sir.” . 
‘* Well, anyway, let us go down and look at this © 
wonderful tree.” a 

They all went down accordingly into the garden, — 
Dr. Cameron a few paces ahead of the other two. 
He stood for some moments examining the fatal — 
vine; then suddenly started back again, and 


Dr. Cameron is there, 
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rejoined them at a much quicker pace than he had 
employed in going down. 

“Keep back!” he cried, ‘‘ keep back both of you 
as you yalue your lives!” Tho usually calm phy- 
siclan was much excited. ‘‘ The thing must be 
burnt by whoever hes courage enough to go near 
it. It’s a Devil-Snaze!” 

“A Devil-Snare!” echoed Garnett, more be- 
wildered than ever. ; 

‘You have never heard of the Devil-Snare of 
Nicaragua?” 

‘* No, never.” 

“Neither should I have done, only that I have 
studied the botany of South America. It is a 
terrible plant which deals death to everything that 
comes near it. Its powers of suction are contained 
in a number of infinitesimal mouths, which drain 
the blood from any living thing placed among its 
ghost-like fibres.’ 

It was even so. Robert Westwood had had the 
horrible tree placed there with the diabolical in- 
tention of destroying Miriam’s lover by a death 
whose cause should remain enveloped in mystery. 
Then, when she persistently refused his suit, he 
induced the poor girl herself to sit under the 
shade of its treacherous boughs. But the hand 
of Providence had frustrated his evil intentions, 
and he had succumbed to the same fate which 
he would have meted out to others. 

Miriam, now without a guardian, soon found a 
protector ion a loving husband. She was married 
to Roger Garnett as soon as she had recovered 
from the shock consequent upon these terrible 


events. 
—_—_—_—_—_—____—__ 


She :.‘‘ Love is blind, you know.” 
He: ‘No, it’s the loyer—that’s why he falls 
into it.” 


——10:—— 
Why is it that a man will wait for a halfpenny 


change from a newsboy, and then give a hotel 
waiter sixpence for handing him a toothpick ? 


10: 


‘‘Nannie,” called a fond mother to her young 
daughter, ‘‘ get up; it'snineo’clock. You cannot 
possibly need so much sleep.” 

“Mamma,” called a mufiled yoice, “don’t you 
know this is s’leap year.”’ 


——10:—— 


Dr. Kenneen: ‘‘ We physicians can’t encourage 
business as you tea-dealers can, by offering pre- 
sents to every buyer of tea.’ 

Siftings (the tea-dealer): ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. 
You might offer a grave in a cemetery, or an oak 
coffin to every patient who buys £10 worth of 
medical advice.” 


—:0:—— 


Winks: “I hear that some of the prominent 
actresses, singers, and society ladies get a hundred 
pounds for merely signing their names to articles 
written for them and printed in the ‘‘ Uppercrust 
Magazine.” 

Jinks: ‘‘It’s true, too.” : 

Winks: ‘‘ Well! well! I wonder what they’d 
got if they wrote the whole articles themselves ? ” 

Jinks: ‘‘ Get laughed at.” 


ans Oh, 


Mother: ‘‘And go your friend Clara is soon to 
be married.”’ 

Daughter (just returned from long absence): 
‘*Yes; doesn't it seem strange? I hadn’t heard a 
word aboutit until I called to see her this morning. 
She showed me her trousseau. It’s perfectly lovely, 
just from Paris, and she has the handsomest ring I 
ever saw, and she showed mo the house she is to 
live in, and the furniture sho has selected, and the 
horses and carriages she is to have. Im fact she 
showed me everything. 

Mother: ‘Did you see the man she is going to 
marry ?”’ 
pcDenenian ‘Qh, no! I fancy she forgot about 

im,’ 
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were tossed into their beds, pailfuls of ‘‘ green, 


ABOUT APPARITIONS. 


Whatever may be thought in the present day 
concerning the reality of spectres and apparitions, 
it is certain that in the last century there were 
many who firmly believed that they had been 
visited by beings of a supernatural world, or that 
they had seen the spirits of departed relatives and 
friends, 

One of the best authenticated of these stories is 
that of Nicolai, an author and bookseller, oi 
Berlin, 

In the autumn of the year 1790, he tells us that 
he had been afflicted with an uninterrupted series 
of misfortunes, which had the effect of casting 
him, into yery low spirits. At length he fell 
ill, and one morning, while his wife and mother 
were in the room, he saw at a short distance 
from the bed, a form like that of a friend whom 
he had lost. He asked his wife to look at it, 
but she saw nothing, and endeavoured to 
allay his agitation. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day the figure again appeared 
to him. He endeayoured to convince himself 
that he was labouring under some delusion, occa- 
sioned by his weak health, but in a short time 
numerous other phantoms, ‘‘ sometimes resembling 
acquaintances, but mostly strangers,” surrounded 
his bed. 

“T could,” writes Nicolai, ‘‘ distinguish be- 
tween phantoms and real objects, and the calmness 
with which I examined them, enabled me to 
avoid the commission of the smallest mistake. I 
knew exactly when it only appeared to me that 
the door was opening, and a phantom entering 
the door, and when it actually opened, and a real 
person entered.” 

For along time Nicolai was haunted by these 
apparitions, not only in his own house, but when 
he visited friends. They were generally walking, 
took no notice of each other, although the room 
was sometimes full of them, and they moved ‘‘as 
in a market-place, where all ave eager to press 
through the crowd.” Some had a pleasing ap- 
pearance, and none were disgusting or terrifying 
in aspect. Nicolai heard them talk occasionally, 
though all he sayson this subject is that ‘‘their 
speeches were commonly short, and never of an 
unpleasant turn.” After this state had continued 
some time, it was decided to bleed the patient, and 
while the operation was being performed Nicolai 
fancied that he saw the chamber crowded with his 
shadowy guests. Gradually they vanished into 
air, and the bookseller was free. 

At a subsequent period of his life he tells us that 
he experienced a ‘‘sensation as if the phantoms 
were going to reappear,” but. he saw nothing. 
Nothing can be clearer than that a bad state of 
health had conjured up the spectres, and that they 
were exorcised by means of a few leeches. 

Another extraordinary story is told of a com- 
mission which was appointed after the execution of 
Charles I., to survey the king’s house at Wood- 
stock. One night, when all the doors were securely 
iastened, a great black dog entered the room where 
they sat, ‘‘made a dreadful howling, overturned 
two or three chairs, and vanished under the bed.”’ 

While wondering at this occurrence, they heard 
the furniture being thrown about the king’s 
presence chamber, and the following morning they 
found the minutes of their transactions torn to 
pieces, and the ink-glass broken. In the night 
some of the beds were tilted up so high that the 
occupants began to think their necks would be 
broken, and then they were let suddenly down 
with such force as to shake the very windows and 
ceilings. Bed-clothes were stripped off, candles 
extinguished, and all kinds of unearthly noises were 
heard. Huge stones were thrown into the bed- 
rooms during the night, cannon seemed to be fired 
off, and Dr. Plot, in his ‘‘ History of Oxfordshire,” 
states that this spectral cannonading was heard 
sixteen miles round the country. 

The commissioners were thoroughly terrified by 
this time. and their horror was increased on the 
night of November 1, when burning logs of wood 


stinking water were thrown into the room,” the 
furniture was shattered and broken, cannon 
thundered in their ears ‘‘like the broadsides of a 
ship of war,” and not only the commissioners, but 
everyone in the neighbourhood, were frightened 
beyond measure. Oromwell’s agents could stand 
it no longer—they left the house, and could never 
be prevailed upon to return. 

All these ‘‘ signs and wonders” were caused, it 
was afterwards discovered, by the ingenuity of the 
commissioners’ own secretary—one Joseph Collins. 
He knew all the trap-doors and secret passages in 
the house, and, with the aid of his fellow-servants, 
performed all the tricks that had so alarmed the 
commissioners. But to this day there are some in 
Oxfordshire who believe piously that after King 
Oharles’s death, ghosts haunted the house at Wood- 
stock, and would have killed the commissioners had 
they not retreated. 

A pamphlet published in 1799 relates the story 
of a lady who, when lying ill, was visited by the 
apparition of a female relative, and heard 
her say, ‘‘My dear, you will recover from this 
fit of sickness, but you will most certainly die the 
day you are twenty-seven years old.” Four years 
afterwards the lady reached the age indicated. 
and her husband assembled a party to try and 
divert her thoughts from the ‘‘ warning” she had 
received. Her friends did all that lay in their 
power to cheer her, but they had not left the house 
many minutes before she was seized with a fit and 
expired—no doubt from sheer exhaustion and 
apprehension. : 

The anecdote of Professor Baumgarten has often 
been referred to. One day, while sitting at his 
study window, at Berlin, he saw a funeral pro- 
cession coming down the street, attended by 
mourners who were his intimate friends. When 
the coffin came beneath the window, he read his 
own name and age on the plate. He wrote his will 
directly, and the same evening died in a fit of 
apoplexy—the same causes, doubtless, haying been 
at work in his case as in that of Nicolai. 


— 


‘*‘Purloining sausages is now described as dog 
stealing in the second degree.” 
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Lady (engaging servant): ‘‘Have you eyer 
minded children before P ” Z 

Nurse: ‘No, mum, but I’ye made many a child 
mind me.” 


——0;—— 


‘‘You married a rich wife, didn’t you?” asked 
Harry of his erstwhile friend. 

‘“* Yes,” he sighed,” but she hasn’t declared any 
dividends yet.” ; 

——10:—— 

Wilson : ‘‘ Yes, we've quarrelled. I think this 
parting from Amelia will kill me.” 

Bilson: ‘‘I should think you would feel it.” 

Wilson: ‘‘Feel it? Why, it’s torture. She 
wee ae hundred thousand pounds in her own 
right.” 


—0:—— 


New Domestic: ‘‘ Mr. Spinks has called, mem.” 

Miss De Fine (at her toilet): ‘Mercy me! You 
see I'm engaged.” 2 

Mr. Spinks (some moments later): ‘“‘ You said 
Miss De Fine was at home, I believe.” 

New Domestic: ‘‘ Yessir, but yuh can’t see her, 
sir. She’s only just putting on her hair.” 


homer BN pai 


A Custom House officer is telling a very funny 
story about a young Irishman who passed through 
his hands the other day. Desiring to ascertain the 


extent of worldly goods with which the son of Erin — 


was endowed, he said: ; 
‘* Whereis your trunk P” oh a eae 
‘*‘Thrunk, is it? What for would I be haying a 
thrunk ?” asked the boy. BS oh 
“To keep your clothes in,” replied the officer, 
tartly. } eles 
‘And go naked?” was the q 
" hae DP oS rs) 
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MY SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 


AS A SEA BEACH MINSTREL, 


Now that the fine weather is grecting us, and old 
Sol is showing his face a bit, there will be dozens 
of young men who will be seeking to supplement 
their incomes by giving minstrel entertainments on 
the beach of one or other of our popular seaside 
resorts, for the amusement of the visitors. There- 
fcre a few particulars of the business as gained by 
actual experience will be interesting alike to any 
of the said young men who may be readers of SPARE 
Moments, and to readers generally. 

It was in 1890 that I conceived a sudden desire 
to shine as a minstrel, and to fillmy pockets with 
gold. Vain hope! I inserted an advt. in the 
“Daily Telegraph” for respectable young men to 
make up a group for the South Coast towns, and in 
response I received nearly fifty letters from all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


GLERKS, YOUNG LORDLINGS, AMATEUR ACTORS, AND 
OTHERS, 


though the majority of the applicants were music- 
hall artists ‘‘out of collar,” but all wero able to 
either play one or two instruments, give a song, 
or otherwise be useful in the troupe. Out of the 
total number I selected wh.t I thought were four 
of the best men, and who, like myself, had seen 
decidedly better days, but were at the time ‘‘ down 
on the knuckles,” a busking term for badly off. 

The five of us, aiter several rehearsals, made a 
very good quintet. All had a thorough knowledge 
of music, and each possessed vocal powers of no 
mean order. The interlocutor, who was our 
accompanist, had an_ effective baritone ; first 
corner man, or bones, was a very refined mimic and 
comedian ; the second corner man, or ‘‘ Tambo,” 
in addition to his thorough mastery of the 
‘‘jingle,” possessed and played four other instru- 
ments and ‘‘yogled” bass; the ‘‘ nobber,’’ or 
collector, had a winning, insinuating manner, and 
contributed tenor solos, whilst ‘‘ yours merrily” 
did likewise and recited. 

Having got the programme into thorough 
working order, including, for the evening shows, 
some of the most popular duets, trios and quartettes, 
we arrived at the scone of operations on the 4th of 
June, prepared to give a show the following morn- 


ing. 

‘ve had had a few thousand bills printed, an- 
nouncing that the Minstrels would give 
their first concerton the following day, and continue 
during the season; and, on the afternoon of our 
arrival, we went through the town in costwme dis- 
tributing the bills, and, as you may imagine, 
created a bit of excitement. 

In the evening we did what all other troupes 
should do, but which, from ignorance, many omit— 
viz., ingratiated ourselves with the boatmen and 
fishermen ‘‘on the front,” and learnt from them 
the best pitches and the most remunerative ones, 
and at which parts of the town we might give our 
performances without interference on the part of 
the police. We then’ notified our incoming to the 
inspector of the men in blue, and duly tipped his 
satellites. Nothing is lost by this initial perform- 
ance, as the mighty limbs of the law haye power 
to move you on from place to place, which is most 
inconyenient when a troupe has just pitched. A 
judiciously administered sixpence will goa long 
way with the seaside policeman. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT OUR APPEARANCE, 


Hach of the corner men had black satin knee 
breeches, black stockings and clogs, as they both 
danced, white ballet shirt, crimson sash, and black 
‘‘Tam o’ Shanter” hats. The accompanist at the 
portable harmonium had white flannels, white 
shirt, a crimson tennis jacket and straw hat, the 
“‘nobber ” ditto; and 1, who occasionally joined the 
corner men in a pas de trois, was dressed similarly 
em. 


and the little platform laid in front, a crowd 
gathered on the parade (in fact, directly we appeared 
in the main street we were followed by dozens), 
whilst many came down and seated themselves 
around us on the beach. 

After a preliminary ‘‘rattle up,” we commenced 
the harmonised opening chorus, after which ‘‘bones” 
having paid the usual compliments to Sambo, had 
a few minutes’ chat with the interlocutor; and 
here let me advise all intending minstrels to have 
a good centreman with ready wit and bright jokes 
free from vulgarity. In this part of the perform- 
ance there must be no break whatever, but brisk- 
ness must be the “‘ order of the dy.” 

A refined comic song with a good chorus should 
follow, and as a good patriotic or descriptive one is 
commenced, the ‘‘nobbsr” should begin working 
his way to the parade, and move among the crowd 
collecting. 

He should be gentlemanly, courteous, ready- 
witted, and, above all, bright. The little pail he 
carries should be lined with a silk handkerchief, 
or a small purse should be used to prevent an 
annoying jingle, and also to hide from one con- 
tributor the amount his neighbour places in. 

Our ‘‘ nobber” had a very prepossessing appear- 
ance, and an effectually humorous way of moving 
among the crowd. Such phrases as ‘‘ Thank 
you, milord,” will inyariably draw a coin where the 
stereotyped ‘‘Now, sir,” will fail. Flatter the 
young men in flannels by dubbing them captain or 
colonel, and ; 


YOU WILL GENERALLY CAPTURE A BIT OF SILVER, 


Always make a mark of young fellows accompanied 
by ladies. They are nearly always flush. The 
elderly ladies must be termed ‘‘ miss,” whilst the 
young ones should be addressed as ‘‘ madame,” but 
all this must be devoid of any vulgarity, and 
spoken in such a way as to prevent its being termed 
impudence. The ‘‘nobber” should also be able to 
retort courteously and crushingly to those who are 
inclined to take undue liberties with him. I have 
myself seen our ‘‘nobber”’ receive half-a-crown 
from a “‘ dandy” as a token of his appreciation of 
the crushing retort receiyed in response to his 
familiarity. 

During'the whole of the process of ‘‘ nobbing” 
the show must continue smoothly with comic songs, 
ballads, humorous recitations, dialogues, and 
dances, and until the ‘‘nobber’’ gives the sign to the 
interlocutor no break must be made. This sign 
should be given with scrupulous care and tact. 
Going to the end of the crowd on the parade, the 
‘‘nobber,” holding up his pail in his left hand, 
should transfer it to his right so soon as he has 
gained the attention of the ‘“‘middle man.” This 
announces that the pitch is ‘‘cativa,” or bad. 
Then the programme is brought to a conclusion 
with the piece then in course of perform- 
ance, the interlocutor announcing an ‘‘interval 
of ten minutes.” 

Many “‘nobbera” take off their hats, but this is 
purely a matter of arrangement beforehand. 

When the crowd is small it is advisable to curtail 
the programme and make several shows, thus 
dispersing one audience and giving a chance for a 
fresh one to assemble. 

The more yariety there is in a troupe the better, 
and the more gentlemanly and deferential they are 
the greater is the appreciation and support given 
By experience we learned that friendliness with 
other ‘‘ buskers” was a great mistake. A well- 
mannered troupe loses respect and patronage 
by open sociability with the ordinary beach 
** yogler.” 


THE RECEIPTS OF MINSTRELS HAVE BEEN GREATLY 


EXAGGERATED, 


and the glowing accounts of the big profits made 
have caused many an aspiring amateur and novice 
in minstrelsy to leave a good situation and seek the 
beach, and as a consequence the business once 
fairly lucrative is now positively overdone. We 
have read much and heard a great desl more about 
the ‘‘bits of wedge,” i.e., silver, which is given by 
an appreciative audience, but these statements must 
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be taken for what they are worth. More often than 
not, in fact, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, the nimble penny and even ahalfpenny is 
dropped into the receiving box of the troupe, and 
it takes a lot of these coppers to make up half a 
sovereign, a8 aregular minstrel will assure you. 
Buskers, as a rule, are always reticent as to their 
receipts; but as I don’t think I shall again haye to 
seek the beach for a livelihood, there is no reason 
why I should not give the actual receipts of a good 
troupe, as by doing so it cannot possibly harm the 
business so much as an overestimate of the takings 
would do. 

From my own experience, and as before stated, 
T nad six months of the beach, in wet and fine, cold 
and warmth, at different resorts. The average pro- 
ceeds amounted to 30s. in the morning, which, 
divided between the five members, gave each 63.— 
certainly not bad for a morning’s work, but little 
enough when one considers the exertion required 
to meke oneself heard in the open. 

Following the generality of troupes, we did not 
perform in the afternoon, though here, I think, we 
made a mistake. However, I, in company with 
one other member of the troupe, did appear before 
the close of the season in the afternoon; but it was 
only to give short performances, as the heat pre- 
vented any crowds congregating for any length of 
time. We returned home, after two hours’ work, 
with the appreciable amount of from 9s to 11s. to 
divide between the two of us. 

This cannot be done with a harmonium, how- 
ever, as the moving about of the instrument from 
place to place naturally entails trouble and much 
Inconyenience. But two of us were quite satisfied 
to sing asong or recite a poem before small audi- 
ences, and nibble 8d. or 9d. at each pitch, and in 
this way ‘“‘ many mickles made a muckle.” 

The troupe came out at 6 o’clock in black velvet 
dress coats, open satin waistcoats, and knee 
breeches, opera hats, and white faces. Hach corner 
man had lace fronts, lace cuffs, and deep collars. 
I was the only exception in regard to dress, 


WEARING A ‘‘ DOROTHY” COSTUME OF DARK BLUE 
VELVET, 


The reason for this singularity of dress is easily 
explained, as being the only one in fancy costume 
I was a draw to the audiences, hundreds being 
attracted simply by the gorgeous suit, which, by 
the way, cost moe eight guineas. 

For the evening programme I would advise 
would-be seaside songsters to stick to sentiment, as 
it goes down better than anything else after dusk. 
We gave a selection of ballads, duets, quartets, and 
recitations, and by the time we had to leave the 
beach, 9.30, had netted on the average £2 for the 
evening. It is very rarely, let me remark, that 
encores are given, nor does an audience offer any 
applause as a rule, though I have gained one or two 
encores for pathetic recitations, while popular 
ballads have been given in perfect silence. 

Taking the scason throughout, and making 
allowance for the many little reverses which we 
suffered during the six months we were away, the 
weekly takings averaged £10 to £12, which, divided 
between five of us, gaye £2 to £2 103. to each. In 
addition to this, we of course had a splendid 
holiday, and the benefit of fresh air and perfect 
freedom at all times. 

In closing this article I would just advise 
“buskers ”’ not to be led away by any portion of 
the audience, but to stick closely to business whilst 
businessis on. During and about the close of 
the season many presents are given to the 
members of wellknown and apprediated troupes, and 
I have many of these in the shape of gold pins, 
chains, cigar cases, &c., to recall my season at the 
seaside in 1890, 

Moreover, the more mysterious a troupe is, the 
greater the takings, as it gets whispered about that 
the members are well connected, and the same 
faces are to be seen at almost every performance, 
whilst on many occasions we were engaged collec- 
tively and singly to perform at concerts, parties, 


~ 


&c., &e., which of course added more grist to the 
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’ Yer ain flesh and bluid, too. 
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CHAPTER LXXXViI. 
DEATH OF MABEL, 


: 
HE excitement caused by the abduction 


“fr of Lady Sinclair and Bell spread far 

A \ and wide. It was years since such a 

, i crime had been perpetrated in orderly, 

peaceful Scotland. The ‘neighbouring 
gentry and magistrates not only expressed the deepest 
sympathy with Sir Cuthbert, but used the most 
strenuous exertions to further the ends of justice ; for it 
was an outrage which came home to every man’s 
hearth. Large rewards were offered ; a description of 
the vessel whose appearance in the Firth of Forth had 
excited no little curiosity amongst the fishermen was 
sent to every seaport on the coast; but all in vain. 
The precautions which Ned and his confederate had 
taken in disguising the yacht had so far been success- 
ful, that even its former owners would have failed to 
recognise in the heavily-rigged Shark, the swift- 
sailing Bella Donna, 

Madge Neil, though frequently visited in her prison 
by the procurator fiscal and the magistrates, main- 
tained a dogged silence. To every question put to her 
the answer was the same—that “They might do and 
prove their worst, She kenned naught at what they 
were speering.”” 

It was in vain that her grand-daughter visited her, 
and entreated her to confess if she had any share in 
the dark transaction ; the old woman remained firm. 

“Weshall a’ be ruined !” said the fisherman’s wife, 
wringing her hands, “The laird has sent us notice 
to quit our hame ; and where will I and the puir bairns 
find shelter?” 

“That's hard!” replied the nurse; “but if the 
master has spoken, it maun be borne.” 

“Ts it no hard?” continued the mother of little 
Davie and Peggy ; “for ye ken better than ony ane 
we had nae share in your bad doings, The gudeman 
is nearly demented. Granny—granny,” she added, 
in an imploring tone, “it’s no for my ain sake, but 
for the bairns’. Just mak’ a clean breast 0’ it. Wad 
ye see the puir things without a hame or shelter? 
Ye canna be so hard- 
hearted as to see them suffer for your crime.” 

A slight quivering of the muscies, followed by a 
firm compression of the lips of the prisoner, showed 
that she was not altogether insensible to the appeal 
of the unhappy woman ; but fidelity to her foster son 
and hatred to Margaret prevailed over every other 
consideration. 

“We maun a’ suffer!” she replied. 
burden o’ humanity.” 

“ And ye'll no confess?” 

“T hae nothin’ to confess,” 

“But ye canna say that ye are innocent!” ex- 
claimed her grand-daughter, indignant at her cruelty 
and obstinacy. ‘ Ye'll no stain yer soul wi’ that lie. 
Maybe it’s v'erburdened already. The puir leddie. 
So gude to the puir—so kind, too. It was a bad hour 
for me and mine when you darkened the door o’ my 
dwelling ; for if we were puir, we at least were 
respected. But I’llno reproach or pray to ye mair,” 
she added, ‘When the death-hour comes, it will be 
bitter to ye without the remembrance o’ my words, 
The thought that ye hae driven me frae an honest 
hame—sent Davie and Peggy to wander, like the 
bairns o’ Cain, upon the face o’ the wide airth—will 
sting ye.” 

Taking her children by the hand, the speaker 
turned to quit the cell of the prisoner, without one 
word of adieu. 

“Peg |” said her grandmother, “let us part in peace. 
I hae a jewel 

“Keep it!” interrupted the fisherman's wife. “ It’s 
the price o' bluid ; and I'd rather me and mine should 
ask for charity than eat the bread bought wi’ it!” 

“Let me kiss the bairns!” cried the nurse, deeply 
moved. She loved her descendants, for the children, 
during the few daysshe had been an inmate of the 
cottage, by their frank, cheerful ways and innocent 
prattle, had touched her iron heart. 

“Ye'll no pollute their cheeks,” replied their mother 
drawing them closer to her, “by yer Judas kiss—it 
would be an ill benison ; and so I leave ye wi’ yer ain 
bad heart and its bitter thoughts,” 

So saying, the fisherman’s wife left, to inform her 
husband of the ill success of her mission. David 

Murdochson was an honest, warm-heated man, and 
feared to trust his temper in the presence of Madge 
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Neil ; so he had remained outside of the gaol during 
the visit. 

The Scotch, more perhaps than any other people, 
are proudly sensitive upon the subject of family 
respectability ; and this feeling extends even to the 
humblest class, 

“We maun e’en sell the boat and the bit o’ plenish- 
ing!” he exclaimed bitterly ; “and flee the kintry ; 
I'll no blame the laird ; I had done the same, had the 
case been mine, and maybe waur. It’s hard to be 
stung by those we have fed.” 

With these words he took little Peggy in his arms, 
and, with a resolute air, bent his steps towards home. 

“Tll no draw back,” thought Madge Neil, as soon 
as she was alone. “I hae gi’en my promise to Harry, 
and I'll keep it, though they tear me limb frae limb, 
and my bairns beg their verra bread. A felon’s bluid 
shall no rule in the auld place.” 

Frank Hazleton had received one of those shocks 
which awaken the heart from its torpor, the brain 
from its dreams, Despair had restored the energy 
he had lost, In a long interview with Mabel, the 
bereaved mother expressed ‘her firm conviction 
that the blow proceeded from her worthless husband, 

“From Ned?” said the young farmer. ‘“ Impossible! 
He is her father.” 

“You do not know him!” replied the unhappy 
woman. ‘His love for his child, although selfish, 
was the engrossing feeling of hisnature. To separate 
her from me—to heap misery upon my head—he would 
dare anything.” 

It was some time before Frank permitted himself 
to be convinced ; but, once satisfied of the probability 
that the convict was the author of the outrage, it re- 
moved a painful sensation from his heart—the pang 
of jealousy: his suspicions, like those of the baronet 
and Charles, having fallen upon her former lover, 
Harry Sinclair. 

“J will find them,” he said, “if Iseek them through 
the world. Iam young—have energies as yet untried, 
itis true; but Icanirely upon them. Heaven, who 
inspired the design, will bless it. Doubt net,” he 
added, “ but tHat I shall restore your daughter to your 
arms.” 

Mabel looked at him mournfully. 

“Tam dying,” shesaid ; ‘‘ this last blow has crushed 
me. The same being who blighted my existence— 
passed like a shadow between me and life's sunshine 
—has destroyed me, You will succeed,’ she added, 
aftera pause. “I feel that you will succeed; but I 
shall be at peace. The broken heart will not vibrate 
at the voice of my child, as she pronounces my name; 
but her tears will fall upon my grave, and there is 
consolation in the thought.” 

Mary, who was weeping by the bedside of the 
speaker, clasped her attentuated hand in hers. 

‘For me you have suffered,” she sobbed ; “for your 
fidelity to me and mine,” 

“ And am Inotrepaid ?’’ demanded Mabel, earnestly. 
“Have I not kept my promise to the dead; to the 
kind, gentle girl who was the benefactress and friend 
of my youthful days; to her whose, spirit watches 
over me, whose angel smile will be the first to wel- 
come my release from suffering and trial? You will 
see Margaret,” she continued, faintly, ‘‘and lead her 
tomy grave. Tell her that my last thought was of 
her—my last prayer a blessing on her head,” ; 

Frank—as is frequently found in warm and pas- 
sionate dispositions—possessed a gentle heart; over- 
come by his emotion, he rose to quit the room, when 
the sufferer motioned with her hand for him to re- 
turn, 

“T would speak with you!” she said, at the same 
time glancing towards Mrs, Briancourt, who was 
sitting by the side of the bed; the latter understood 
her wish, and silently left the room. 

“‘T know not whether the approach of death,” con- 
tinued Mabel, “permits us to glance into that 
futurity upon whose brink westand; but I feel confi- 
dent, and shall die happy in the belief, that you will 
succeed in your design.: Promise me, no matter how 
great the temptation or the danger in which you may 
be placed, never to raise your hand against the father 
of my child.” 

The young farmer hesitated. Anxious as he was to 
comply with her request, he felt that he could not 
make the promise she required. 

“You forget,” he replied, “I have a sister, a good, 
kind sister, who is as dear to me as Margaret is to you ; 
that I am her only protector. Should violence,” he 
added, and his voice trembled as the words escaped 
him, “have been offered to her—should I have to 
mourn her loss—no promise‘or oaths would bind me. : 
My brain would know no rest, my heart no repose, 
till I had sacrificed her destroyer” 
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“Leave him to Heaven, to solitude, and length of 


days, to repent!” urged Mabel, her woman’s heart 


pleading for her destroyer. ‘“ When strife is between 
you, your spirits chafed and your arm raised to strike 
—oh, let my words—my dying words—restrain you; 
for your happiness and Ned’s salvation depend upon 
your listening to this prayer.” 

The young farmer looked at her with surprise ; he 
fancied that her mind wandered—yet her air was 
calm as usual, 

“My happiness ! ” he repeated, ‘ 

As if to give greater weight to her words, the dying 
Woman grasped him by the hand, and, fixing her eyes 
upon him with an expression which haunted him in 
many an after hour, whispered in his ear; _ 

“ However she might condemn or suffer from the 
crimes of her father, remember, Margaret could never 
be the wife of him who shed his blood.” 

Frank started—for at that instant hope, like a new- 
born angel, fluttered at his heart. Sir Cuthbert was 
old—late events had fearfully shaken him—and it was 
possible, that——. He dared not pursue the chain of 
reasoning further. 

“Promise me.” : 

‘‘T do promise you,” he replied. “ Even at the risk of 
my own life—at the hazard of everything save my 
sister and your child—to respect the life of your 
worthless, guilty husband.” 

“Then I am satisfied!” said Mabel, faintly. “God 
in His own good time may work the rest—and I die 
in the consoling thought, that when we appear before 
the Judgment-seat, I may exclaim: ‘Thanks, Lord, 
ihe en and the child Thou gavest are both with 

ee!'” 

The sufferer folded her hands and gently closed her 
eyes in mental prayer. A smile, soft as an infant's 
dream, rested for an instant on her quivering lips; 
and with that smile her spirit passed away. So gentle 
was the transition that it was some time before the 
young farmer became aware that it had taken place. 

She slept in peace—the true, the devoted, loving 
Mabel—forgiving her destroyer—thoughtful of his 
eternal welfare to the last. Her trials over, perhaps, 
as she predicted, the angel who guided her freed 
spirit to the throne of mercy bore the resemblance of 
the fair girl to whom in life and death she had proved 
so faithful, Earth had one pure spirit less—Hden an 
inmate more, 

Man boasts of his fortitude. Alas! in how many 
instances does he mistake the impulse of ambition, 
the love of enterprise and wild adventure, or the 
debasing thirst of gold for that ennobling quality | 

In endurance, in silent, uncomplaining suffering 
which constitutes true fortitude, woman is im- 
measurably his superior, Could the grave reveal its 
secrets, how many a tale of heroism, of hearts quietly 
broken, might there not be told. Lordly man, in his 
pride and vanity, terms his victims the weaker sex, 
whilst in strength of mind and deep devotion they far 
excel him, ‘ : 

The death of Mabel delayed for awhile the execu- 
tion of Frank’s purpose: he could not tear himself 
away, impatient as he felt to depart, till he had paid 
the last tribute of respect to the mother of Margaret ; 
he felt as if absence at such a moment would bea 
neglect of duty. 

The funeral was strictly private; but the last 
resting-place of the felon’s wife was the ancient 
mausoleum of the Sinclairs. Her husband’s had stillto 
be named, , 

The day after the funeral, Charles, who trembled 
for the effects of such repeated shocks upon the health 
of Mary, announced his intention of at once return- 
ing to Broadlands. 

“You are right,” said Sir Cuthbert, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, “ quite right, to guard the treasure Pro- 
vidence has confided to your care. Here you have 
naught but misery and desolation,” 

“ Hope and trust!” answered the husband of Mary, 
in-a tone of the deepest sympathy, 

“ Hope !” repeated the baronet, bitterly ; “at myage 
there ismo time to hope. ‘The last ray of sunshine 
has departed from my path. You may live to see the 
mystery of Margaret’s disappearance solved—but I 
shall be inmy grave. Could I but find the yillain— 
were I but certain of my wronger,” he added, with a 
burst of energy, “no tie of blood or weakness should 
restrain me! Oldas I am,my own arm should avenge 
me.” ei 

“Sir Cuthbert,” said Frank, with modest firmness, 


“you have pointed out my path of duty. Youhavea | 
wife, I a sister, to avenge. It i intention to 
dispose of my farm, and depart est of her, 


Earth,” he added, “shall not find me a 
till { have restored her to freedom « 
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“You are right,” said the bereaved husband, grasp- 
ing the hand of the speaker; ‘‘you will succeed. 
Heaven, which inspired the design, will prosper it. 
But I cannot permit you,” he added, “to injure your 
prospects by sacrificing the farm. The blow has been 
levelled against me, and the hand which dealt it ismy 
unworthy nephew’s.” 

“T do not think so!” answered the farmer, frankly. 

Both Charles and the baronet looked at him with 
surprise. 

“Hear my reasons,” continued the young man, 
“before you reject them. Cantor hated his wife as 
deeply as he loved his daughter. Through life he 
appears to have been jealous of their affection for each 
other. The marriage of Margaret, in elevating her so 
far beyond his sphere, galled him—that I know from 
his own lips. He is a desperate, revengeful man, 
reckless of crime or its consequences, where the grati- 
fication of his evil passions is concerned. Mabel,” he 
added, “with her dying breath, expressed her strong 
conviction that the violence we mourn was the act of 
her unworthy husband.” 

Still Sir Cuthbert was unconvinced. He could not 
reconcile the share which Madge Neil had taken in the 
transaction with the supposition that the outrage pro- 
ceeded from Ned Cantor. 

“Would it were so,” he said; “it would remove one 
pang from my heart.” 

We need not inform our readers that the pang he 
alluded to was that of jealousy ; he knew how deeply 
Margaret had once been attached to his nephew ; how 
resistless are the headstrong passions of youth, when 
neither honour nor reason control them. Not that he 
doubted Margaret’s virtue: to do him justice, that 
suspicion never crossed him. It was the violence of 
his nephew that he feared; incited by the double 
motive of revenge and disappointed love. 

“T, too,” observed Charles Briancourt, “incline to 
Frank’s opinion. Harry was once my friend, and 
much as I blame his conduct towards Margaret—its 
heartlessness and shame—I cannot believe him so 
utterly degraded.” 

Their host remained silent. He listened to their 
arguments, but his conviction was unshaken. Had 
the nurse not been an active party in the crime, he 
might have doubted with them. 

Although repeatedly urged by the baronet to 
accept pecuniary assistance towards his enterprise, 
Frank Hazleton firmly rejected the offer: he could 
not bear the idea of receiving money from the man 
whose life was the barrier to his hopes, He felt 
proud of the sacrifice he had resolved to make— 
jealous that any man should share, even indirectly, 
in the rescue of Margaret, even though that other 
were her husband. 

Letters to Sir Cuthbert’s lawyer, to the Secretaries 
of State and Foreign Affairs, he gladly availed him- 
self of; but money—no his heart revolted at the 
thought, / 

The following day, Charles Briancourt and Mary 
bade adieu to Colmsil; the young farmer was the 
companion of their journey. 

“Poor Bell” said the Jatter, as the carriage drove 
from the now desolate mansion. ‘‘She was right in 
her forebodings. Would that she had remained at 
the farm, and never set foot in Scotland.” 

Then the recollection of the last words of Mabel 
would pass like a gleam of sunshine through his 


_ desolate heart, and the thought that Providence might 


still intend it for the best. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


WILLIE FINDS A NEW MASTER, AND FRANK OBTAINS 
AN IMPORTANT CLUE, 


There are few feelings more sad than those in- 
spired by the return to the home of our youth, and 
finding it desolate—to listen in vain for the once 
familiar voice—to miss the smile of welcome, the 
grasp of affection. As the painful truth forces itself 
upon the heart, the warm blood recedes from it, the 
eye grows dim with tears, and life’s sad journey is 
marked with another tombstone. 

The morning mist was rising like a curtain from 
the face of the hills which surround Bordercleugh, 
leaving their crests still veiled in clouds; the furze 
and heather skirting the path which led to the house 
were heavy with dew. Along this steep ascent the 
poor sailor-boy Willie, footsore and weary, was plod- 
ding his solitary way. 

But if his body was tired, his heart was light. A 
few minutes, he fancied, andall his toil and dangers 


would be repaid: the kiss of maternal love would 


recompense him—the blessings of a mother’s lips wel- 


“ They are late,’ he mentally observed, as he reached 
the platform levelled in the hill-side upon which the 
old tower had been built: “the shutters are all 
closed.” 

As he approached the deor, he wondered why the 
al remained silent. Was it possible that they, too, 
slept? 

His first knock was timidly given, fearing to dis- 
turb his aged parent too rudely from her sleep. 
Little did he dream that her sleep would never again 
be broken till the last trumpet should call earth’s 
scattered dust together. He repeated his summons, 
louder than before, and listened. Once or twice he 
fancied that he heard the echo of a footfall in the 
house, and a smile broke faintly over his wan features. 
It quickly gave place to an expression of anguish and 
disappointment, when he found that. his imagination 
had deceived him. 

With desperate energy he knocked a third time, till 
the old house rang with the sound. 

“Gone!” he murmured, with a sigh; “ ill—dead, 
perhaps—and I away.” 

Seating himself upon the ground, he burst into 
tears, and remained for some time with his eyes 
anxiously fixed upon the mansion, as if he expected 
even yet that the door would open, and the voice and 
the smile of poor old Maud would welcome him. 

Determined no longer to bear the painful doubts 
which haunted him, Willie rose from his seat, and 
with a heavy heart began to retrace his weary way 
towards the village ; he was sure to glean intelligence 
there. How different were his feelings as he dragged 
himself along the road. The hope which lately 
cheered his spirit and sustained his courage had 
deserted him—his heart felt even more weary than 


» his limbs. 


Just as he reached the Moretown Arms, the family 
was beginning to stir, and the shrill voice of the land- 
lady was heard calling to the herd to bring up the 
cows for milking. 

“Nothing for ye!” said the woman in a harsh tone, 
as Willie, whose appearance was wretched enough to 
justify her suspicion that he was a beggar, staggered, 
rather than walked into the kitchen, » * 

“Don’t you know me? ” he said. 

“Know you !” repeated the landlady sharply ; “not 
I, Do you think Iremember every tramp’s or drover’s 
boy ’—she judged him to be either one or other— 
“who passes my door?” 

A hbare-footed Scotch servant girl, who was busily 
occupied in clearing away the empty beakers and 
remains of the preceding night’s carouse, looked at 
him earnestly : she had formerly assisted occasionally 
at Bordercleugh, when Gilbert Rawlins was its 
tenant. 

Tam Willie.” 

‘Willie or Billy,” repeated her mistress, “it’s all the 
same! You will get nothing here.” 

“Hey, mistress dear!” exclaimed the girl, “I’m no 
a Christian gin it's ony other than Maud’s Willie, wha 
died at Bordercleugh : they a’ said that he had rin 
awa and ganged to sea.” 

At the words “ Maud’s Willie, wha died at Border- 
cleugh,” the worn-out sailor-boy sank upon one of the 
wooden settles, and, hiding his face in his hands, burst 
into such an agony of grief that the rough servant 
girl began to cry from sympathy, and even the heart 
of the landlady was touched. 


“There, don’t take on so,” she said, ‘the son of a 
douce honest woman, who we all knew, and a 
stranger's bairn are very different. Wait a bit—the 
cows will soon be in, and you shall have your break- 
fast with the children.” 

“Tt’s no his breakfast that he’s secking ! ” observed 
the girl; “I’m misdoubting if it was no his puir 
mither.” 

“Dead! murmured the boy, “and I not by to 
get her blessing and close her eyes in peace. Dead, 
with the thought in her heart that I had abandoned 
her in her age—for I’m sure it was not by her will 
they forced me to go to sea,” 

“Eh! what?—forced ye to go to sea!’’ said the 
mistress of the Moreton Arms, who had inherited 
more than the usual curiosity of her sex ; “and who 
forced ye?” 

“My lord’s steward, Mr, Coppin.” 

“ And why?” 

“T cannot say!” replied the boy; “I am sure I 
had done no wrong; but every man’s hand appears to 
be raised against me.” 

The landlord, who now made his appearance, 
recognised Willie at once—for in Gilbert Rawlins’s 
time he had had many dealings with the old man, 
and been a frequent visitor at Bordercleugh. He in- 


sigted at once ypon his taking his hreakfast with the 


family, and used many well-meant but futile argu- 
ments to console him for his loss, interlarding his 
aphorisms with directions for the morning meal. 

“We must all die!” he said ; “life is not worth 
the preserving. See, Nance, that the lad has a slice 
of bacon—and maybe l’d eat a rasher myself. All 
flesh is grass. Mogey, just draw a jug of twopenny.” 

The kindness of the speaker did more to restore the 
worn-out traveller than even the substantial repast, 
of which he partook but sparingly, When he had 
finished, he put his hand in the pocket of his jacket, 
and inquired how much he had to pay. 

“Pay!” repeated the landlady, who never lost 
sight of a reckoning; “well, a shilling, I’m thinking, 
won’t hurt ye! That is,’ she added, half-ashamed of 
her meanness, “if ye can afford it——” 

“A shilling be—— there, I nearly said it!” inter- 
rupted her husband—‘‘didn’t you hear me ask the 
boy ——” 

“Td rather pay.” observed Willie. ‘My poor old 
mother always bore an honest name, and would not 
like her son to eat the bread of charity.” 

He threw the sum upon the table as he spoke. 

“Tf ye touch it, Nance,” exclaimed the man, as his 
wife stretched forth her hand to take it, ‘‘ may it 
blister your greedy fingers! No, no,my lad, in- 
dependence is all right, but pride may be carried too 
far. There’sa great difference between the bread of 
charity and eating a meal with a neighbour in a 
friendly way. If ye stay in this part of the country, 
we will make ye up a bed fora night or two. ‘'ake time 
to look about ye and rest yourself,” he added ; “ may- 
be something may turnup, Yeare welcome, isn’t he 
Nance?” 

The woman, thus directly appealed to, could not do 
less than answer that he was so. 

The boy thanked them, and with some reluctance 
took back the coin. 

Accompanied by one of the children, who knew the 
exact spot where poor old Maud was buried, Willie 
directed his steps to the village churchyard. 

“There it is,” said the urchin, pointing to a grave 
bound with osiers, ‘just under the yew-tree; I see 
her buried myself.” f 

Then, impatient to join his comrades, whom he had 
seen just commencing a game at curl, the sturdy little 
fellow took to his heels, leaving Willie to indulge his 
sorrow alone, 

For some moments he knelt and prayed by the 
dead ; as he did so, the lessons of independence and 
honesty which Mand had taught him reverted to his 
mind, and he thanked Heaven that he could look 
upon the grave of his parent without reproach. 
With a feeling which those who have been accustomed 
to be guided by the counsels of a mother can under- 
stand, he sat down by the little mound of turf, to 
consider how he should proceed. 

“Tt’s not by eating the bread of charity or idleness,” 
he thought, “ that I can honour her memory ; her son 
must make an honest man, and not disgrace her,” 

After much reflection he determined to seek em- 
ployment upon one of the neighbouring farms—he 
had had enough of the sea, and felt little inclination 
to return to it. The first person he decided upon 
applying to was Frank Hazleton. 

It was astonishing the consolation he experienced 
after coming to this conclusion; the consciousness of 
acting as Maud herself would have wished, had she 
been living, half assuaged his sorrow. Rising slowly 
from the turf, he cast a parting look upon his mother’s 


‘grave, and slowly quitted the churchyard. 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 
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Briggs: ‘‘I had a dickens of a time to-day.” 

Braggs: ‘‘ What was it?” 

Sh ake ‘‘Just forfun I shook my fist at the 
blind beggar across the street, and he chased me 
three streets and up a court before I could get 
away.” 


—0:-—— 


An old bachelor remarked the other evening, in 
the presence of several ladies: ‘‘There’s a great 
deal more jewelry worn nowadays than when I was 
young. But there’s one piece that I always 
admired which I don’t often see now.” 

“What is that?” asked a young lady. 

‘© A thimble,”’ was the reply. 

He was regarded with contempt and scorn by 
every lady in the room for the rest of the evening. 
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Gaster Offerings. 
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Tue United States boasts of two negro women 
lawyers. 


Onty citizens who can read and write are alloved 
to yote in Bolivia. 

A rurNip seed increases its own weight fifteen 
times in a minute when growing. 


THE QUEEN'S BEDROOM at Hyéres is hung with 
plain drab cretonne, with a tasteful stamped design 
of roses or pinks. 


Patm SuNDAY is so named in honour of the 
triumphal entry of our Lord into Jerusalem a few 
days before His passion. 


A STATISTICIAN of small things figures it out 
that the posterity of one English sparrow amounts 
in ten years to something like 276,000,000,000 
birds. 


A LAW is to be passed in Costa Rica making the 
sale to foreigners of Indian antiquities collected in 
the republic a crime punishable with severe 
penalties. A similar law is to bo passed in 
Hcuador. 


Tur United Kingdom Band of Hope Union re- 
ports that 17,449 juvenile socicties, with an esti- 
mated membership of 2,112,079, are now at work 
in this country; 1,676 meetings were attended by 
the Union’s agents in London alone during the 
past year. 


BREAD MavzE rrom Moss.—Along the Colombia 
River a kind of bread is made by the Indians from 
a moss that grows on the spruce fir tree. This 
moss is prepared by placing it in heaps, sprinkling 
it with water and permitting it to ferment. Then 
it is rolled into bails as big as a man’s head and 
these are baked in pits. 


DvR1ING soyen months of last year more than 
two hundred buildings were struck by lightning 
in England, including 21 churches and chapels, 
114 residences, 21 farmhouses and ricks, and nine 
hotels and public-houses. During the same time 
18 men and women were killed by this cause, be- 
sides 93 cattle, 35 horses, and 153 sheep. 

NostE Work.—Dr. Barnardo, the rescuer of 
waifs and strays, has sent out altogether over 
5,000 boys and girls to the Colonies. In Canada 
there are three distributing centres in connection 
with the emigration scheme—one at Peterborough 
(Ontario) for the girls, one at Toronto for the boys, 
and an industrial farm of 9,000 acres in Manitoba. 


A New Guyn.—A mine manager in Nevada claims 
to have invented a gun of remarkably rapid firing 
capacity, the implement having a Winchester 
barrel and stock, with a 15-repeating magazine in 
the stock. It is a trifle heavier than thé ordinary 
Winchester, but its great feature, as claimed, is 
that the whole fifteen shots may be fired in one 
second, a statement which has been fully realised in 
practice. The shells are thrown out, and at the end 
of the firing the gun is as clean as though only a 
single cartridge had been exploded. 


A Man 130 Years or Acu.—A case of extra- 
ordinary longevity is reported by a Vienna 
correspondent, who writes: ‘“At Dreznica, in the 
district of Mostar, lives a peasant named Anton 
Juritch, who, if his decuments are to bs credited, 
is at present 130 years old. He still works in his 
vineyard, and goes to church every Sunday, 
although the church is two miles distant from 
hishome. His eyes are still good, and enable him. 
to see at a distance. His eyebrows meet over the 
nose and grow so thickly that they have to be cut 
that they may not obscure his sight. Ho likes to 
_ talk of old times, and tells interesting stories. His 

_ mother died aged 120, but his father died 


£1 A 


No-Surrt is the name of the new chief of the 
Umatillas. 


FooTBaALL was a fayourite game among the 
Greeks and Romans. 


Evry person invited to.a wedding is supposed 


to make tho bride a present. 


A cHICKEN ranch in Bellingham Bay, Puget 


Sound, has 100000 fowls. It is said to be the 
largest in the world. 


On the 1st of January of the present year there 
were 25518 animals in the army, which is the 
largest total since the year 1880. 

Every half-sovereign is estimated to change 
hands eight times a week; sovereigns are more 
used—these changing ten times per week. 

PEOPLE in Japan are called by the family name 
first, the individual, or what we should call the 
Christian name, next, ana then the honorific—-thus, 
‘Smith Peter Mr.” ; 


SEALS when basking place one of their number 
on guard to give the alarm in case of danger. The 
signal is a quick clap of the flippers on a roc:. 
Rabbits signal with their forepaws, and have regular 
signals and calls. 


WEDDING anniversaries are :—First anniversary, 
iron; fifth, wooden; tenth, tin; fifteenth, crystal; 
twentieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, 
cotton; thirty-fifth, linen; fortieth, woollen; 
fortv-fifth, silk; fiftieth, gold; seventy-fifth, 
diamond. 


Manvat TRAtNING IN ScHoots.—The total 
number of schools throughout the country in 
which thsre are classes jor manual instruction 
is:—England and Wales 205, 110 being Board 
schools and 95 Voluntary schools. In the Metro- 
polis there are 39 schools in which manual instruc- 
tion is given, of which 20 are Board schools and 19 
Voluntary schools. 

A CycLz Omnipus —A further deyelopment of 
the cycle is promised—no lees than a ‘‘ polycycle”’ 
omnibus. This will bo agort of elongated tandem 
tricycle, with a seating capacity for eight or ten 
persons, who will ride in couples side by side. 
Passengers will be expected to do their fair share 
of work, but the steering arrangements will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the official in front—we can- 
not call him the driver—who will be responsible in 
case of accident. Penny fares will the rule, as 
with omnibuses. A limited liability company is 
to be floated, if possible, to start the new venture. 


IncIDENTS OF A BANK Run.—A Sydney (New 
South Wales) evening paper, relating some of the 
incidents of the panic during the recent run on 
the savings bank, says: Four ladies got their 
bank pass-books turned into some £150 or £160 
in severeigns st the bank soon after ten o’clock. 
Having got the money, they both sat down in 
the bank to consider what to do with it. It 


took them upwards of an hour to decide, but 
finally the fear of pickpockets outside, and ‘‘ the 
enterprising burglar’ when they got home, induced 
them to deposit their money in the very bank 
which they had just drawn it out of—minus a 


ay Others actually asked for notes instead of 
go , id pes He , ; aye paged bie 


ory ice tty 


|, advice of the Patent Editor of Sp. 


cid vessee 


A FPrenc soldier can earn fiveshillings a month 


pocket money. 


Tur Japaneses Hmpress always dresses after — 


Kuropean costumes, 


THE cocoa-tres of the Maldive Islands every 
month produces a cluster of nuts, : 


THE Government of Switzerland is the most 
economically managed in Europe. The president 
of the Swiss Republic is paid £600 a year. 


A HIPPOMETER, to record the number of a horse’s 
paces, and the distance he has travelled, has been 
inyented by an cfficer in the French army. 


THE LONGEST ANIMAL KNOWN TO EXIST at the 
present time is the rorqual, which averages 100 feet 
in length. 
only 1-12,000th of an inch in length. 


In the towns and cities of Chili all the shopping 
ofany consequence is done in the evening. 
Santiago the stores are open till midnight, and 
during hot afternoons they are locked up. 


LarGE heads do not always indicate intellect. 
Professor Virchow, the German scientist, points 
out that the Greeks, one of the most intellectual of 
nations, are also one of the smallest headed of 
races, 


AN ancient copper mine, which was first worked 
1183 years ago, is about to be reopened in 
Musashi, Japan. Old Japanese manuscripts of 
undoubted authenticity mention this mine. Its 
galleries and levels are in some cases just as they 
were 700 years ago. 

TrrE differenco between colour-blind people and 
others is simply that, owing probably to some 
difference of tint in the constituent portions of the 


eye, the rays of light by which colours are recog-— 


nised reach the retina in different individuals in a 
different condition. 


THE Emperor of Japan, to whose sagacity tho 
rapid progress made by the Land of the Rising Sun 
is largely due, is thirty-nine years of age. Born 
in 1852, Mutsu Hito succeeded his father in 1867, 
and was crowned in 1868; a year later he married 
the Princess Harnko. The Emperor isthe 121st of 
his race who has ruled the country. He is a great 
believer in Western civilisation, and in 1889, he 
freely granted a constitution to the people, whose 
representatives met for the first time in the autumn 
of 1890. Both the Mikado and his consort are 
popular, and Kuropean travellers to Japan in- 
variably speak in the highest terms of them. 


OLIvER WENDELL Hormss attributes his good 
health and remarkable vigour of mind at eighty- 
one to the extreme care he has long taken of him- 
self. Never robust, he was nevertheless wiry in 
his earlier life, and since he reached eighty his 
hygienic vigilance is unceasing. The rooms that 
he daily occupies are equipped with barometers, 
thermometers, aérometers, and other instruments, 
the observations of which may prevent his incurring 
the slightest risk of taking cold. He knows that 
pneumonia is the most formidable foe of old age, 
and he is determined to keep it at a distance if 
possible. He never gets up during the winter 
until he knows the temperature, or takes his bath 
without having the water accurately tested. He 
lives by rule, and the rule is inflexible. 


£0 much to recreation. 
prudence and digestion. 


which they want patented would do. 


The smallest is the monad, whith is 


His time © 
is scrupulously divided—so much allotted to read- 
ing, so much to writing, so much to exercise, and — 
His meals are studies of 


‘ 


or ~ ch 
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Sloments ith the Labvyers. 


YLVVyyrrw— 

We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
questions on-legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
inquiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents. Dut a few of the most interesting be inserted in 
this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


on 


X. Y. Z. was passing down a certain street in 
the vicinity of London, and saw a chair ina shop 
window which took his fancy. The chair was ex- 
posed for sale, and X. Y. Z. went into the shop, 
inquired the price, and finding that it suited the 
depth of his pocket, handed the cash to the shop- 
keeper and purchased the chair. When the 
same reached his home that evening he had 
made up his mind to enjoy the luxury 
of comfort in the new chair; but no sooner had he 
got fairly seated than one of the legs gave way 
under him, and X. Y. Z. found that article of 
furniture was much more ornamental than useful. 
‘Wo are sorry he was so precipitate in his purchase, 
as we fear he must suffer. the loss. It would pro- 
bably have been otherwise had he ordered the 
cabinet-maker to manufacture a chair for him; 
but in this case he simply took the article altogether 
at his own risk. 

C. W.—A guarantee or promise to answer for the 
debt, default, or miscarriage of another person must 
be in writing and signed by the party to be charged, 
or by a person authorised by him. If it relates to 
the sale of any goods, wares, or merchandise, it 
need not be stamped. Ifa person be surety for the 
fidelity of another in an office of limited duration, 
or the appointment to which is only for a limited 
period, he is not obliged beyond that period. 


W. R.—If you cannot live happily with your 
wife, the best course is to endeavour to bring about 
an amicable separation. This is effected by both 
of you signing a deed of separation, in which you 
agree to live apart and not to molest each other, and 
there is generally a covenant by the husband to 
make his wife a periodical allowance, the amount 
of which depends on the husband’s position and 
income. It must be remembered, however, that 
reconciliation and renewal of cohabitation put an 
end to the deed, and subsequent disagreement will 
not revive it. 


A Wirr.—If your husband is squandering his 
money we regret to say there is nothing in the 
law of England to help you unless you can prove 
that he is of unsound mind ; in that case you could 
apply to be appointed his committee, and you would 
then manage his property. Outside of that he can 
reduce himself and everyone dependent on him to 
beggary. This is the law of England, which 
altereth not—at least, not in the direction in which 
it is much needed. 


H. A. J.—A general hiring of aservant, if unex- 
plained, will be generally taken to be a hiring for a 
year. But the general rule is of little use as a 
guide, as each case must be determined according 
to its circumstances. For instance, express agree- 
ment will rebut any implied general rule; and, 
further, a hiring in connection with any business 
will be guided by the customs of that particular 
business. If the agreement for hire and service of 
a clerk or servant is to extend over a year it must 
be in writing. 


A MastEr.—The subject of agency is not an 
easy one to state pithily in a hort paragraph. 
But, shortly, if an agent discloses the name of the 
person for whom he is acting at the time of the 
transaction, the agent is not liable. Again, if an 
agent does not disclose the name of his principal 
at the time of the transaction, then he makes him- 
self personally liable, but if the person with whom 
he dealt discovers that the agent was acting for a 
principal, then such person may sue either the 
agent or the principal. If an agent states that he 
is acting for a by a when, as a fact, he is not, 
_ orif he acts beyond the scope of his authority, he 
_ makes himself personally liable. ; 


INSURANCE FOR CYCLISTS. 

A POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
EARS) will be paid by_the Proprietors of 
SPARH MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
i oa decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 
containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any OYCLIST or FOOTBAL 
, PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the ourrent week of issue only. In the event of 


accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days. 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE COUPON. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
performance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided the deceased 
has been a subscriber to SPARK MOMPNTS for the six weeks previous to the 
date of the accident, and his usual signature is written in the space provided 
below, This sum of £10 will be paid on condition that death is the direct 
result of such accident, and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Notice (accompanied by this notice cut from the six consecutive 
copies of SPARK MOMENTS) must reach us within fourteen days from the 
date of the accident, Should the deceased have been asubscriber for thirteen 
weeks prior to the acoident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the notices cut from the thirteen conscoutive 
copies, each notice bearing the signature of the deceased. 


current copy of SPARE MOMENTS tor the page 


Signature... eoesenes accra Sapsuccescatnccese ose 
16th April, 1892. 
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HER BEST FLUKES. 


A clergyman, lecturing recently to a congrega- 
tion of rustics, observed, ‘‘ That was his view of 
the text, but,” added he, ‘‘commentators do not 
agree with me.” 

‘‘Then,” cried a generous-hearted parishioner, 
‘“‘doant ’ee eat em; I'll send ye a sack of my best 
flukes to-morrow.” 


———_—>_————- 


PUSS! PUSS! PUSS! 


A poor half-starved cat was in the habit of 
hanging around a butcher’s shop on the look out 
for stray pieces. The butcher, having missed one 
or two pieces of meat (other than stray ones) 
from his board, gave one of his men instructions 
to feed the cat whenever it appeared. 

One morning Ryan, the butcher, discovered 
the cat in the act of jumping off the board with 
a nice chop, and he immediately called out to his 
man: 

‘‘Mickey, didn’t I tell ye a month ago to fade 
res cat wid a pound of mate a day until ye had her 
fat?” 

‘*You did,” replied his man, ‘‘and I haye just 
been after fadeing her with a pound.” 

‘‘ Has that cat ate a pound this morning.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Shure, I think it is a lie ye are telling. 
Bring me thim scales. Now bring me that 
cat !” ; 

The cat turned the scale at exactly one pound. 

“There, didn’t I tell ye she had eaten a pound 
of mate this morning ?”’ said the assistant. 

‘All right, my boy, there’s the pound of mate, 
but where’s the cat?” 


ROE AP Sa ee 


* Girl Friend: ‘‘ Marie, why do you rub your lips 
with that brush ?” 

Marie: ‘‘My sweetheart has proved false to me, 
and I do it to remind mo of his bristly moustache.” 


——0: 

Mrs. Robbs: ‘‘T think it very strange that your 
friend Dobbs never married.” ' 

He 


Mr. Robbs: ‘Oh, you don’t know Dobbs. 

isn’t half such a fool as he looks!” 
——:0:—— 

Mies Forte: ‘‘ Louise, have you got the flowers 
I am to wear in my hair to-night ? ” 

Louise (her maid): Yes, madam, but——” 

Miss Forte: ‘‘ But what?” 

Louise: ‘‘T can’t find your hair. I can’t recol- 
lect where I put it.” 


——:0:—— 


“Do be careful what you say in your poems 
addressed to me,” pleaded his fiancée; “‘ because 
all my friends read your poetry.” 

“ That's all right,” the poet answered; ‘“‘no one 


knows you by the pet name of Phyllis, and no one 


would ever recognise you by my descriptions.” 


spe a ah te 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BUST. 


A magic lantern exhibition was being given by 
the R—— Radical Association (a town in the 
North of England) soon after the presentation of 
the bust from America to Mr. Gladstone. Among 
the ‘‘slides” was.a photograph of this statuette. 
On coming to it the exhibitor, as an introduction, 
said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Gladstone’s 
bust.” 

‘* Hooray,” shouted a Tory from the back of the 


hall. 
—_—__—___—_____. 


HIS LAST RACKET. 


A well-to-do Irishman, being convinced that he 
was on his death-bed, called in a legal friend, Mr. 
O’Connor, to draw his will. After he had named 
several items, which the lawyer had carefully ex- 
pressed in the document, the dying man said: 

“T thinks that’s all I have to will.” 

O’Connor footed up the items, looked at the 
balance in the old bank-book, and said: 

‘“No, Mr. Maloney, there’s tin shillings yit.” 

The dying man lay absorbed in thought fora 
few moments, and then he said : 

“‘Q’Connor, put down that tin shillings to spend 
with the byes at my funeral. 

Mr. O’Connor began to write, then he stopped, 
looked towards the bed with a puzzled expression, 
and asked softly : 

“Mr. Maloney, shall I put it down to spind going 
to the funeral or coming’ back?” 

The dying man lay very quiet for a few moments, 
as he studied the problem, and then, with an effort, 
replied : 

*©O’Connor, put down that tin shillings to spind 
goin’ to the funeral, for thin I’ll be wid ye.” 


—_—— >. 


Lady to ‘chemist’s assistant: ‘“‘How is this 
Keating’s insect powder to be applied P” 

Assistant (absent-mindedly): ‘‘ Give ’em a tea- 
spoonful after each meal,” 


rr Olarrrrer ae 


Judge: ‘If I let you off this time will you 
promise not to come back again ?”’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Yes, sir. The fact is, I didn’t come 
voluntarily this time.” 


——*0?——— 


The editor of a French newspaper, speaking of 
the dedication of a new cemetery, said that ‘‘M. 
Gascoigne had the pleasure of being the first 
individual who was buried in this delightful 
retreat.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
toords (address counted). Replies will be received at the offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threepence extra is enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 
Depariment of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
BO, Recipes will not in future be inserted in this column, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOREIGN STAMPS.—i00 Stamp:, including Servia, 
Bulgaria, Ottoman Empire, Finland, Bosnia, Luxemburg 
Canada, Victoria, New South Wales, Suez Canal, Samoa, Sedang, 
Ceylon, Malta, Egypt, Turkey (official), Wurtemburg (officials), 
Japanese, Telepraphs, &c. Post free, 7d. Sheets of stamps on 
approval. Good discount.—James Ogilvie, Hill-street; Wishaw, 
Lanarkshire. 

Colonial Readers please note.— Wanted to purchase used postage~ 
stamps of Nevis, Dominica, Virgin Islands, Lagos. Sierra Leone, 
Montserrat, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Helena, British Columbia, 
British Honduras, Falkland Isles, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, 
Labuan, Tobago, Turks Islandsand St. Vincent.—Send particulars 
as to quantity and price to Philatelist, Exchange Department, 
SPARE MoMENTS, Fetter-lane, London. (6 

FOR SALE.—Quarter-Plate Camera, double slide, tripod, 
leather case. piate washer, and all accessories, forming complete ~ 
outfit. Cost, when new, £5. What offers in cash ?—Wm. H, 
Light, Queen’s Park, Manchester. 

Cycle Accessories.—Pair Bown’s iolus ball pedals, used once, — 
7s. 6d., cost double. Splendid hammock saddle, 5s. Springback 
lamp, 2s.6d. Few otner things cheap; state wants.—James 
Henderson, 43, Camden-passage, Islington, London. 

Offers Wanted for 46 works—18 ‘“‘ Answers,” 28 ‘ Texas Sift- 
ings’’—James Marshal. Hope St., Inverkeithing, Fife, N.B. 

For Sale.—9-carat hall-marked Gent’s Gold Albert and 
pendant, second-hand, curb pattern. Weight 214 dwts. Rare — 
bargain. Price only 30s.—Robert Irwin, 11, New-atreet, Lurgan, | 
Ireland. : d 

‘Strand Magazine,” Nog, 1 to12; gem air gum, good as new 
What offers ?—W. H. Tyler, Markef-street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


j 
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THe Rarway Servants’ INSURANCE SCHEME. 
—Dneortrant Norice.—Several railway servants 
have written to us recently pointing out that by 
the conditions of our Insurance scheme they are 
compelled to keep the complete copies of SPARE 
Moments each week in order to entitle the next- 
of-kin to the insurance money in the event ofa 
fatal accident. This condition, our correspondents 
inform us, prevents them from making the scheme 
more widely known among their fellow-servants 
by distributing their copies when they have read 
them. They suggest that a coupon be inserted 
each week which may be cut out and kept, thus 
enabling them to give the copy of SParr Moments 
away. After due consideration we have decided 
to adopt the suggestion put forward by our 
correspondents, and have consequently altered the 
wording of the Insurance notice so that it may 
form a coupon, which may be detached from the 
paper and kept by those desirous of insuring their 
lives against fatal accident whilst on duty. 

* * 


A. K—If you will forward a stamped addressed 
envelope and repeat your question, we will en- 
deayour to supply you with the desired informa- 
tion. 

+ 

W. Harris, AND OTHERS.—You will notice, by 
the paragraph in this issue, that we have complied 
with your request. 

* * 
* 

W.M.S., referring to our reply to ‘‘ Beta” in 
No. 172 regarding the scarcity of Vols. I. to LY. of 
SpARE Moments, informs us that he has these 
volumes in numbers, and is willing to dispose of 
them. If ‘‘ Beta” sends us a stamped addressed 
envelope, ‘‘ W.M. 8's” address will be forwarded to 
him. 

ely 

WE are giad to find that our decision in ragard 
to the serial story competition met with the almost 
unanimous approval of the competitors, and only 
regret that the unexpectedly large number of 
counters who were only one or two out in their 
totals prevented us from giving any consolation 
prizes. We select the following from among the 
numerous letters received. 


78, New Blundell-street, 
Caledonian-road. 
DEAR Sir,—As an unsuccessful competitor in 
your serial competition (being one out), I think 
it only right to thank you for the kindly manner 
in which you have answered all questions re- 


garding misprints, &c., and also for the fair and | 


honest way in which you have decided the com- 
petition. 

Yours, &c., 

H. J. HAwss. 
rat 
Lyric, and one or two other poetical corre- 

spondents, must excuso our non-acceptance of their 
productions. They have not been suscassful in 
courting the muse. She has not smiled on their 
suit. Their lyres are not sufficiontly attuned to 
charm her ear; but as faint heart never won fair 
lady, so courage and perseverancs are required to 
win the favour of the muse. ‘The way to Par- 
nassus is often delorous enough, but the hope of 
ascending its heights is sufficiently animating to all 
true pilgrims fully to make amends for the dis- 
comforts of the way. Let our poetical corre- 
spondents try again, and again, and again, but let 
them not be too eager to rush into print. 

* * 


* 

Minnie S8., who really deserves that we shonld 
publish her address in full, tells us, in the coolest 
manner possible, that ‘‘for the last fow weeks she 
has been taking quiet walks with two young gen- 
tlemen, one at a time. One is a bookseller, the 
other a young builder, both kind and affectionate, 
and would do anything for her if they thought it 
would make her happy. What would be the best 
as to pursue, therefore, in making 2 choice?” 

e don’t know. Cast lots ; set them to run a race, 
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and takethe winner; learn exactly the income of 
each, and choose the richer; méasure them, and 
take the taller, shorter, fatter, slighter—as fancy 
dictates—or, in short, pursue any plan, or none at 
all! for when principle, integrity, affection, and 
such like trifles are of no account in the business, 
we really think one way of deciding the choice is 
as good as another. Re: 
* 

H. B.—There is no doubt that, as a rule, French 
soldiers are not so tall or so robust as the men who 
fill up the ranks of our own army. livery French 
citizen is liable to draw an wnlucky number in the 
conscription ; in the event of his doing so, he must 
either serye in the ranks or provide a substitute. 
Tho market price of substitutes ranges from £20 to 
£30, according to demand. 

* 


A. B. (Romford),.—An admiral is a naval com- 
mander, not a military man. 


* 
AN OFFICE BOY complains to us that the hair 
grows on his face so quickly and so strong as to 
cause him inconyenience, and he wants to hear of 
a remedy. We have had many letters from corre- 
spondents requesting the name of some specific 
‘‘to make the whiskers grow”’; but this is, we 
believe, the first instance in which a gentleman has 
complained of the too rapid progress of the manly 
ornaments so ardently desired by the majority of 
youths. Beyond a vigorous and frequent applica- 
tion of the razor, we do not know what to advise. 
* 


HRS. bikes (Blackburn).—Write to the Agent- 
General for the Cape of Good Hope, 7, and 9, 
Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 

* * 


* 

A. L. (Kettering), repeating questions which were 
answered some weeks since, tells us he ‘‘ almost 
begins to fancy that our answers to correspondents 
are all made up.” If by this phrase, which he 
means to be very severe, he intends to say that, 
having nothing at all to do, we amuse ourselves by 
writing letters to ourselyes and answering them, 
we bez to assure him that he never was more mis- 
taken in his life; and that, should we ever find 
time to indulge ourselves with a few hours’ recrea- 
tion, which at present we see little chance of, they 
will certainly not be devoted to the concocting of 
such epistles as that which, under his signature, 
now lies before us, but to a brief sojourn at the 
quistest seaside resort. 2 

* 


DELTA must, we think, be accustomed to dwell 
on Helvellyn, or Benlomond, or Mont Blane, or 
the Dhawalagir]l peak of the Himalaya range, or 
some equally freezing locality. Wecannot ac- 


count in any other way for his excessive coolness. 1 


He absolutely supposes we can give him a list of 
all the Lord Mayors of London, notwithstanding 
that the rule of each of those potentates extends 
only over the space of one ysar. Verily, we marvel 
at thee, ‘‘ Delta”! : 
ae ! 
J. F. W. (Portsmouth).—Many thanks for your 
suggestion, which shall bave our consideration, 
though we fear the space at our disposal is insnffi- 
cient for the purpose. 


8. T. W. (Berlin).—St. Patrick appoars to have 
been a native of Boulogne, in France, and to have 
been born A.D. 387. In his sixteenth year he was 
made captive in a marauding expedition by an 
Ivish-King—Nial of the Nine Hostages. He was 
carried to Ireland and sold as a slave to a man 
named Milcho, living in what is now called the 
county of Antrim. The occupation assigned to 
him was tending sheep. His lonely rambles over 
the mountains and forest are described by himself 
as haying been devoted to constant prayer and 
thought, and to the nursing of those deep devotional 
feelings which, even at that time, he felt strongly 
stirring within him. At length, after six years’ 
servitude, a not unnatural desire for escaping from 
servitude arose. in his heart. 


to go to his own country, and that.a ship was ready 
to conyey him thither,” According! be 
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himself to flight, and, making his way to the 
south-western coast of Ireland, was thers received 
into a merchant vessel which, after three days, — 
landed him in Boulogne. He returned to his — 
parents, and after spending some time with them, 
he devoted himself to study in the celebrated — 
monastery of St. Martin, at Tours. During this — 
period it would appear that his mind dwelt with — 
fond recollection upon Ireland, for (as is thecustom 
of saints) he again had a remarkable dream, in 
which he seemed to receive innumerable letters — 
from Ireland, in one of which was written the 
“Voice of the Irish.” After a period which he 
spent in wandering over the Continent, he came to 
Ireland. By his eloquenceand zeal he soon gained 
a hold on the affections of the people; and, in less 
than thirty years, he had established Christianity 
in the place of the superstitious worship of the 
Druids; and this mighty change he brought about 
without the shedding of a single drop of blood. St. 
Patrick has been the subject of many fables as 
absurd as incredible; but there can be no doubt 
that he was a man of great parts, and was to 
Ireland what St. Augustine was to England. 
* 


* 


* 
Anxtous (Islington).—Apply to the Emigration 
Bureau, Broadway, Westminster, for their latest 
pamphlet. 


* * 


A 
C. H. M. (Portsmouth).—A collector would 
probably give you a few shillings for the pro- 
gramme asa curiosity. You might advertise it in 


our exchange column, 
* * 


* 

W. J. V.—The bonds are genuine enough, but 
with your small capital we would advise you to 
seek another investment. 

* * 

_A REGULAR READER, roferring to the letter 
signed ‘‘ Bashful,”” which appeared in No. 170 of 
Spare Moments, informs us that’ a pamphlet on 
‘* Bashfulnegs and its Cure’’ can be obtained from 
J. Wilby, Staincliffe, Dewsbury, for seven stamps. 

* 


* 

Junior (Liverpool) asks ‘the real meaning of 
the word nett.” The word, which should be spelt 
net, 18 a commercial phrase, properly an appropria- 
tion of neat. It means being beyond all charges of 
outlay; free from all deductions—as, net profits, 
net produce, net rent, &c. ; also being clear ofall 
tare and tret, as net weight. 

« * 


J.J. J. complains that we have not answered his 


-letter—an omission only to be accounted for by the 


fact that we have no recollection of receiving it. 
If “J. J. J.” will specify his question over again, 
we shall have pleasure in affording all the informa- 
tion he desires. 
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[LADIES. 


Owing to the wholesale trade being so very dull 
this year, and as we are obliged to keep our 
machinery running, we make this special offer. 
A Dress Length, 6 yards, 50in. wide, of our Velvie 
Cloth for 7s. 9d., usual price 9s. Write for 
patterns, which need not be returned, and mention 


this paper. 
YORKSHIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 
F. HARDY, Mer. 74, Burley Lodge-rd., Leeds. 


THE POOKET MEDIOAL 
: ADVISER. 

Yor the Self-Treatment of Ner- 
yous and Functional Ailments. 
induced by _Overwork, Worry, 
Excesses, and other enervating 
anes and their Associated 


Evi 


BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT. 
“A boon to all desiring ‘self-oure’ 
without recourse to physic or the 
family doctor.”—HMedical Review, 


A count: arson writes thus:— 
“Your Guide has cured myself and 
many parishicners.” 

Post fren. with sketches and details 2 
for self-cvre (under cover) 6 stamps, 

From J. Mee ee, Medical 
Publisher 


No, 22, MARISCHAL STREET, 
ABERDEEN. 


IMPORTANT. 
This brochure gives intact “The Guaranteed Treatment 
as advocated by 400 distinguished medical and other 
authorities, snd protected oy Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent, of dates 1857 and 1973. 

Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervour 
pos org and thus avoid doctors’ foes and objectionable 
medicine.— Gazette, 

Vide AEDIOAL ADVISHS, 


CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS. 


f it ins 1 Packe 
DIRECT FROM | of xcw. Choice, aud Rare Mower 
READING, 


Seeds ; assorted; well worth 
73, 6'.; sent post free _to any 


address in the United Kingdom 
FOR 


on receipt of postal order for 


28 6d, and 3 stamps extra for 
Atos contatite 36 Large Packets 
of very Special and Selected 

MARVELLOUS 

EADING 
VALUE ! Pha this Paper 
ORDER AT ONCE! DON’T DELAY! ! DO NOT WAIT UNTIL 
THE LAST DAYIT! 


Fiower Seeds; guaranteed new 
avd genuine; only 2s. 9d., post 
free, 

No. 3 contains 36 similar Packets 
of Vegetable Seeds; only 2s, 9d., 
post free. 

No.4 contains 36 similar Packets 
of both Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds ; assorted; only 2s. 9d., post 
free. 

Full directions and illustrations 
With each parcel. Specia 
han isome little cheque is‘enclose 
in the first 500 parcels. Trade 
supplied. (Wholesale & Export.) 


THE NOVELTY COMPANY 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN ‘' SPARE MOMENTS,” 


One Inch in Single Column... ...£0 5 0 
Quarter-page 22. sed wee Se wee 2 0 0 
Hlalf-pagetcsn tess Sec seeks awed iavey GO, 10.50 
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Special Positions by arrangement. 

Reduction on a Series of Insertions, 

Advertisements of Counting or Guessing 
Competitions and certain Medical Specifics 
are not admissible in the Columns of this 
Journal. 

All Advertisements must be in hand 
Sixteen Days before Date of Publication, 
and T'wo Days earlier when proofs are re- 
quired. 

Full Particulars on Application to the 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


WON'T bitronglys ore Foch ha LIKE NEW 


NIXEY’S 


CELEBRATED REFINED 


Black Lead. mienne’ 


Is the Best and Goes Farthest Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle, of all Chemists. 


SEEFUL NOVELTIES. 
A LIGHT IN THE DARK|INVALUABLE To EVERY MAN 


VAN BUBBER®S’ 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF, A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS, 
BRUISES, CRAMP, NEURALGIA, CHEST COLDS, 


Beate Morch os, 


Can be obtained instantaneously ood ee Lhe Sone ee 
with our Self-acting Comet] Requires no sewing. 


Pocket Lamp, which opens 
and lights at one and the same 
time. Handy everywhere. Keep 
it under your pillow at night:| immediate use in emer- 
Complete 1s. 3d. to 1s, 9d, gencies. The set, post free, 1s. 6d. 


AUTOMATIC NOVELTY CQ,, 5, HATTON GARDEN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
TO THE MARRIED DEAFNESS CURED 


Without the use of instruments by Rev. E. J. Silverton’s 
THOSE INTENDING TO MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, 


Wonderful Remedial System. Noises removed from the 

Ears no pain or loss of time; one consultation sufficient. 

Over 20 years’ experience. Rooms open daily,free. Hours, 

READ CAREFULLY my New Book. which treats | 11 to 4; Saturda 1 to 1; or write for letter of advice to 

Every Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families | Rey. KR. J. Silverto m, 16, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate- 
morally, as commended by an eminent London physician. 
Send at once postal order for 1s, and ld. stamp, with 

name and address plainly written,to the Author, Mr. W. J. 

ay t= Lecturer, 61, Kingsley House, Nottingham, 


Can be attached or re- 
moved without leaving a 
mark on trousers, Carry 
one in your pocket for 


circus. London. 
MP writes us. “Book most valuable ana moral 


OCCUPATION 


‘By which an INCREASE of INCOME can be REALISED 
rer ee ee ee 


by all possessing a siight knowledge of painting ; exceed- 
THE ELEGTRIC-GHARGED PEARLY PILLS, 


ingly remunerative ; home work; stamped envelope for 
PROVISIONALLY PROTECTED 


details —GRAPH CO,, 131, Northcote-road, Selhurst, SE 
If you desire to be cured or greatly relieved of your 
Nervous and Debilitating Diseases as set forth in the LACE CURTAINS. 


tollowing list, take the only certain and safe remedy, rae 1 r 
‘“Combined LElectricity,” as now obtained by a new foe for sample pair, Wonderful Curtains. 
esign, 


Artistic 


rocess. Neuralgia, Anwmia, Heart Complications Splendid Quality. 58-in. wide, 3 yards long, 
pilepsy, Palpitation, Chronic Tooth Ache, St, Vitus’ | taped edges. 3s, a 58. 9d.; 3) yards long 
Dance, Indigestion, Paralysis, Female Irregularities, } 4: 9d., worth 6s. 9¢ gepaid, A present with every 
Sciatica, Chronio Rheumatism, &o., &, Nothing {| Parcel. Patterns and Lists free, Money returned if 


approaches it. Im boxes, 1s, 14d., 2s. 3d., and 4s, 
P.O, or stamps to 


THE ELEGTRIC-CHARGED PILL COMPANY, 
ABBOTT ROAD, POPLAR, LONDON, f. 


WHISKERS. 


HY WHISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are 
frequently very BACKWARD in GROWING, 

AN ANSWER TO THIS QUESTION is given, with 
particulars of gennine Remedy and convincing Testi- 
monials, in LATREILLE’S TREATISE, entitled “ CUL- 
TIVATION OF HAIR,” sent by post, tree of charge, to 
every reader of SPARE MOMENTS who sends name and 
address to JOHN LATREILLE, No. 13 Advt. Dept., 
Foxley-road, Brixton, London, S.W. (28 years at Wal- 
worth and Kennington), 


TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL & STEEL PILLS, 


EMALES, quickly correct all irregularities! 
remove all obstructions, and relieve the distressing 
symptoms so prevalent with the sex. Boxes, ls. 14d. and 
2s. 9d., of all Sess es Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 
or 34 stamps by the Maker, E, T. TOWLE, Chemist 
Nottingham. eware of Imitationes Injurious and 
Worthless. 


PADDED BUSTS 


Are very unsatisfactory. A natural, full, firm, 
and lovely bust is much preferred. This is quite 
easy to obtain. This part of the human system is 
so very sensitive that friction alone will increase 
the size; but if a rapid development be required, 
together with many arts aids, and secrets for 
beauty, fascination, &c. send7stamps. Address— 


MRS. JAMES WILBY 
STAINCLIFFE, DEWSBURY. Bee Seer 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Send 


37, 


not approved.—W M, COTTON, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 
TAILOR-MADE DRESSES. 
A Keautiful Fine Oloth Dress 
made conpleéte. Send stamp 
for patterns. styles, and instruc- 
tions for self-me asureme nt to 
FRANK MURGATROYD & Co,. Shipley ‘ields, Bradford. 
Kindly mention this paper. 
THEIR GAUSE, TREATMENT, & CURE, 
By a Practitioner of 20 years’ experi- 
ence, Just published, price 6d. From 
C. F, BROWNLOW, 124, Huskisson-street, 
Falkner-square, Liverpool, Name SPARE 
MoMENTS, 
B and complexion ensured by the use of ‘* TONINE.’ 
It prevents and cures chaps and roughness, counteract 
effects of sun and winds, whitens. softens, and imparts 
elasticity to the skin. Price Is. 6d., of all Chemists, or posi 
free, with tcstimonials, from Mrs. 8. GOULD, 129, New 
Kent-road, London. 8.5. 
RUB3ER STAMPS, 
Your Monogram, to Mark Linen or 
S) Paper, 2 Letters, ls. ;3 Letters, Is. 6d. ; 
any Name, ls, 4d. ; Box, Pad, and Ink 
included, 
All kinds of Stamps. Patterns free. 
Cirriaye. 2d, extra, Agents wanred. 
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92, GRACECHURCH STRE 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous 
SUCH AS 


Disorders, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 


WOOLLOOMOOLOO, |CANBRIC 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S : 
Per doz. | Hemstitched. } 
Ohildren’s 1/8 Per doz. | ~ 
Ladies’ .. 2/2 | Ladies’ 2/114 sf 
Gent’s .. 3/3] Gent’s 83/11 
“The Irish Cambrics of 
Messrs. ROBINSON and 
OLEAVER have a world- 


POCKET oii ne 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists of Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, 
Table and House Linen, &c., post free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Mnfs.to the Queen & Hmpress Frederick of Germany. 


K WOMAN'S SORROW 


Is often caused by losing her purse. Protect 
yourself against loss of any kind by sending, 
before it is too.late, 7 stamps and length of purse 
for a Lady’s ‘‘ Adjustable” Guard} = — 
(Patented), post free from the PURSE GUARD Ws 
CO., Dartford, Kent. ; 


GMITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 4 
box (by post ror 15 or 33 stamps), are a proved substitute 
for calomel. Are suited for either sex,and may be takenat 
any time. They clear the liver, stomach, head, and 
kidneys, free the skin of humours, pur ify the plood, re- 
gulate the bowels with comfort and safety, after excess in 
eating or drinking, and are most valuable at chang ge of life. 
Made only by Mr. Smith, M. ; 280 lworth~ road, 
London. Proprietor of Fowler’s Celebrated Corn, Bunion, 
and Chilblain Plaster, ls. 14d, per box (by stamps) ; 
known cure, however bad the case. Id or procured by 
all Chemists. Agents at 489, Uxtord-street, and 7, Poultry, 
E.C. ; and 95, Farring don-street, E.C,, Depot for Smith’s 
Pile Powders. 


Welcome always; 
Keep it handy; 

Grant’s Morella ; 
Cherry Brandy. 


Of all Dealers. Besure and ask for GRANT'S, 


and don’t be put off Al inferior makes. 
HAIR DESTROYED 


Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jury to ‘skin, OR NO’ CHARGE MADE. Inquiries (con- 
fidential) solicited. Particnlars and testimonials from 
hospital nurses and others free,—Address, Mra. J, GOULD, 
129, New Kent-road, London, §.E. 


or 


12jst Thousand. Post Free, Six Stamps. 


BLUSHING. 


MARK! TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS !! THE 
MEDICAL FACULTY ASTONISHED! !} 


BLUSHING: [Ts CAUSH, SELF-TREATMENT, AND 
A RAPID, PERMANENT, AND INEXPENSIVE CURE, 
VAR NHAGEN'S SYSTEM explained, By a Qualified 


Specialist, 
A. B. SMITH, 
HIGH PARK STREET. LIVERPOOL. 


YOUR MANNERS MAY BE 
YOUR FORTUNE. 


Social Htiquette Guide, How to Dance, Dress, 
Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 stamps. Also 
Everybody’s Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book. True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history. 8 stamps. Please mention 
this paper. 

T. W. HARRISON, 
35, HOLY WELL-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NONE NEED DESPAIR 


Nosdivad’s Universal Healer 


and Household Remedies. 


Have proved eminently successful in renovating the 
system and restoring health. JUST TRY THEM ! Special 
Pills for all ailments, and Ointments, In boxes, ls. each, 
with valuable pamphlet, sent post free by 


MR, B. P, DAVIDSON, ABBEY STREET, ARMAGH, 


Agency Manuger for United Kingdom. 


ROGERS’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION, 
Destroiis ail NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
immedtately allays the Irritation. 

Perfecil 'y Harmless, 
Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
j Ohemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- 
f ney, H. Bottles, 7d. and 1s. Of 
ali Chemists and Perfumers, 
Special Bottles, free from obser 
vation, post free, 15 Stamps. 


HAIR DESTROYED. 


Ihave cured myself and hundreds of others, Please 
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Digestion, Disordered Liver,-and 
Female Ailments. 


"Sold Everywhere, in Boxes; 9jd.; Is. Has; and 2s. Od. each. 


must be sent to J, FRANOIE, 10, Botter-lans, B.C. ; 


send particulars of your case, and I wilisend free a full 
letter of description and advice, with copies of testi- 
monials. My remedy is a finid. harmless and painless, 
No burning off or plucking out.—-Address in confidence, 
Mrs. BEECHAM, 129, County Terrace-st haptic ERT 
Send for “ Toilet Hints,” post free two stamps, _ 


Sole Agent, 
J, C. FRANCIS, 


a mas 11, Fetver-laney_ London, B.C, 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 
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The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on ‘‘The Consump- | “Qappury’s Cocoa has, in a remarkable degree, those natural, 


tion of Cocoa,’ warns the public against the use of foreign cocoas con- elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardihood, 
)} taining alkali, and makes the following allusion to the firm of CApBURY building up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action that renders 
|. Brorners: ‘It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out. it a most acceptable and reliable beverage,’’— Health. 
Cocoas absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” _ The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of 
“To ALL wHO Drivx Cocoa,—CanBury’s Cocoa contains, in a con- CapBury’s Cocoa as a beverage and a food for invalids on account of its 
densed and increased form, all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa absolute purity, high quality, and great solubility; and counsels the | 
bean. The most perfect of prepared Cocoas, of absolute purity, and Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the name | 
always alike in quality.’—Zhe Analyst, CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. _ Ween ss 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BART., 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The artist, like the poet, is born, not made. The | in Rome. 


He studied in Frankfort-on-Main, Brussels, 
Paris, and Rome. He painted several finished 
pictures, but did not venture to exhibit in England 
until 1855, when he was twenty-five years of age. 
This was the famous picture ‘‘ Cimabue,” painted 
When it appeared on the walls of 


author often awakes to a knowledge of the power | Burlington House it made a great sensation. 
which is in him long after he has reached the age | Leighton was unknown in England, and the 


of manhood. Scott was over forty when his 
first romance appeared. With the artist it is 
different. It is strange if some evidence of 
his genius does not appear before he has 
ceased to be achild. Draughtsmanship and 
colouring may to a certain extent be learned, 
but the artistic sense is born with the artist. 
From his earliest childhood the subject of this 
sketch evinced a passion for painting. He 
was fortunate in having parents who en- 
couraged the taste. He received the best pos- 
sible instruction, and he was not thirteen 
years of age when he was studying draw- 
ing in Rome under Fillippo Meli. A year 
later he entered the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. 

A story is told of him at this period of his 
life which, if not true, is ben trovato, as the 
Italians say. A party of art students, in 
which young Leighton was included, were dis- 
cussing the question of rapidity in draughts- 
manship. Some argued that to the true 
artist great care and much pains were not 
necessary as far as obtaining correct drawing 
was concerned. It was contended that the 
real draughtsman.could not make a false 
stroke—his artistic instinct would keep his 
hand true. Out of the discussion arose the 
suggestion that they should each make a 
drawing, spending ten minutes only upon it, 
and submit the results to one another for 
decision. The students—about a dozen in 
number—immediately set to work. When 
the time was up, the results were for the most 
part rather amusing than instructive. Most 
of the young artists had chosen very ambitious 


no fewer than five pictures from Sir Frederick’s 
brush will be included. 

Foremost among these, it is said, is ‘‘ The Garden 
of Hesperides,” a circular picture with the three 
beautiful nymphs reclining at the base of the 
famous treo near Mount Atlas. Around the centre 
figure twines the monstrous dragon set to watch 
the golden apples given by Juno to Jupiter at their 
nuptials. Artists declare that this will very 
likely be the picture of the year. 

Throughout his long and. successful artistic 
career, with every inducement to indulge in 
periods of leisure, Sir Frederick Leighton has 
proved a most industrious follower of his art. 
Besides the large number of his important 
pictures, he has done a quantity of drawings 
for book illustrating. Those in George 
Eliot’s ‘‘Romola” may be mentioned. Again, 
as a designer, he is perhaps unequalled among 
British artists. The great frescoes at the 
South Kensington Museum are splendid 
monuments of his skill. 

In 1864, while still a young man, the sub- 
ject of our sketch was elected A.R.A., and 
five years later he became an Academician. 
In 1878, on the death of Sir Francis Grant, 
he was by universal consent chosen President 
of the Royal Academy. Ho was immediately 
knighted, and in the same year received the 
much-coveted Legion of Honour. In 1886 
Sir Frederick Leighton was created a baronet. 

In spite of the amount of work he performs, 
Sir Frederick has attained immense social 
success. He is a first-rate speaker, a well- 
informed man on subjects quite foreign to his 
art, and he would probably have achieved 
succees in almost any profession. 

In appearance he looks an artist with a 
suggestion of the grand seigneur about him. 
He is stalwart in build, has a powerful face, 
is dignified in manner, and his hair and beard 
are flowing and artistically careless. His 
magnificent house in the Holland Park-road 
is one of the finest of the many splendid 


subjects, and tho signs of haste were wofully | 

apparent. Leighton’s work alone met with 

universal applause. It was simply a woman’s 

hand hanging gracefully from the beautifully 

carved wrist. It was a mere sketch, but all 

agreed that any line added to or taken from it 
would have spoiled it. 

Young Leighton’s parents, however, opposed his 
desire to study art as a profession. It was not until 
he was nearly sixteen that his father was convinced 
of the wisdom of such a step. The family were in 
Florence, and some of the boy’s drawings were sub- 
mitted to Hiram Powers, the celebrated American 
sculptor. He spoke so favourably of them that 
the father’s anxiety was appeased, and from that 
date the young artist was allowed to devote his 
whole time to the cultivation of his art. 


Ar 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, BART., P.R.A. 


From a photograph by Samuel A, Walker, 230, Regent-street. 


sudden appearance of this great picture, masterly 
alike in execution and design, took London 
by storm. The Queen immediately purchased 
the picture, and it has been since several times 
exhibited. : 

For the next four years tho artist to whom fame 
had come so early studied quietly in Paris. He 
exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
1856, and again in 1858. From that year unto the 
present no seagon has passed without finding him 
represented by one or more pictures on the Academy 
walls. In the exhibition which opens next week, 
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mansions which London possesses. Wealth 

and art have joined hands to produce a 
yeritable palace of beauty and comfort. 

A year or two ago, on the occasion of the 

Royal Academy reception, the president was 

| proceeding downstairs, arrayed in medals and full 

dress, to his carriage, when, desiring to enter a 

room on the landing, he found the door immoyable. 

A sharp wrench forced it open, and his house- 

keeper, who had only been with him a short time, 

and who waa hiding, anxious to see Sir Frederick 

depart in all his glory, nearly fell into his arms. 

On learning the facts, Sir Frederick Leighton good~ 

humouredly turned himself round about, and 

laughingly asked his housekeeper what she thought 

of him. 
Sir Frederick Leighton is unmarried, 
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r.. Lam glad you thought of it 
Ju can be haying some lunch 


sis 


he 


worse than 
-@ 80 kindly ; 
in his face ! 


she did not allow her misgivings on that score to 
interfere with the beneyolent purpose that had 
- brought. her . there, which was soon. explained 
to the.grateful girl, whose eyes spoke the thanks 
her tongie tried. in yain fo utter. Bele, ; 
Mrs. Harwood produced from a small baskot.a 
neat littie straw hat) and.a black silk shawl, 
‘with which she invested tho person of Jessie Gilson, 
saying, as sho did ao :_ Ly : 
«There, child! now you Icok.a. little moro.like a 
Christian ! ”—a doctrine, it must be confessed, that 
‘was more emphatic than orthodox, 
Frank saw his mother and her protéyée. safely 
deposited. in a Camberwell omnibus, and then 
proceeded to:his chambers in the Temple, 


Bow, and with some difficulty found out the abode 
of the old miser, Peter Gilson, It was a dismal- 
looking house, apparently falling into ruins from 
‘neglect.. Most of tho windows were closed ; but 

6 street-door was open, and. there seemed to be 
some confusion inside, as several people were 


a 


standing in the passage, talking in hushed, mys- 
terious tones. _ baie dbs Lead, 

Harwood. saw at once that something extra- 
rdinary had happened, and was eager to learn what 
it.was. Nor did he remain long in uncertainty, 
for while ho, was deliberating whether or not he 
enter, wo women came out, and one said to 
ben a judgment upon him, tho old skin- 


That poor girl had a sad time of it, I 
anything the matter with Mr. Gilson?” our 


rr ee 
atter with him? Yes; matter enough! Ho’s 
re tia he tee. dak sary 


suddenly for ho.was alive and well two days ago.” 
Oh, yes ; and he might have been alive and woll 
rif it hadn’t | eae. $0 his wicked temper.” 
eee a 


oe 


D gee 


At an. early hour tho noxt morning he went to” 


Know at once what her own position is, 


: Mee a he eS S75 Arpt be Oy iE 
He 1s in the house now, air, ssaling up all 
he drawers and cupboards; buf you won’t get a 
ord out of him, I can, tell you.” . : 
_ Frank, however, had his own opinion. as to that: 


and having thanked the woman for the information 


she had afforded him, he went into the house, and 
looked about for somebody belonging to the 


-, | establishment. But all the persons ho saw ap- 


peared to be neighbours, who had come merely out 
of curiosity... At length he asked if any one could 
tell him in what part of the house he might find 
the gentleman who had the management of the 
late Mr. Gilson’s affairs. 

«Ti 80 be you mean the lawyer,’’ replied a man 
who. wore a paper cap and an apron, ‘‘ he is up in 
the first-floor front room.” Ne 

Frank went-up without ceremony, and rapped at 
the door of the room. indicated, which, to his great 
surprise as well as pleasure was opened by a gentle- 
men, he knew, quite, well—a solicitor of high 
standing, naméd Horrest. 

“Harwood! What the deuco brings you 
here P” 

‘A matter of some importance, Forrest, for it 
concerns this old man’s daughter.” : 

_‘*What, Jessie Gilson? Do you know where 
she is?” % 

“Yes, I do. 
Camberwell.” 

‘Thank. Heaven she issafo! I was seriously 
alarmed, about her, not knowing that she was 
acquainted with so respectabla a lady as your 
mother. Infact the old man kept her so shut up 
hero I was afraid she knew nobody, and might fall 
into bad hands,” 

‘*She did not know any one. My meeting with 
her was the oddest accident. in the .world, and, 
finding she. was friendless, I persuaded my mother 
to take charge of her for the time being. Whata 
beautiful creature sho is, Forrest.’ 

“Yes, she is; and her charms will ba increased 
tenfold now, for I should say old Gilson was not 
worth less, than sixty thousand pounds.” 

“Then he did not make a will to disinherit her?” 
asked Hdward. 

‘*He intended to do so, and sent for me this 
morning on purpose; but I saw that he was going 
fast, and that, if I could only gain time, his object 
might be defeated. So I wrote a long preamble, 
and asked a groat many questions about various 
investments that I need not have asked; and so 
I contrived to put off calling the necessary wit- 
nesses till he was seized with another fit, which 
rendered him totally incapable of signiog the deed, 
so that if is no better than waste paper, and the 
young lady is sole heiress to all his wealth. Ho 
‘was a miserable old miser. I believe he would 
have sold himself, body and soul, for - fifty 
pounds.” 

‘*He would haye sold his daughter,” said Frank. 
“That was why she absconded.” 

He then related all the particulars of his strange 
introduction to Miss Gilson, which Mr. Forrest 
listened to with great interest, and when he had con- 
cluded, said : 

“Harwood, you are a lucky fellow. Such a 
chance doosn’t happen to a: man overy day. 
You are one of Fortune’s favourites, depend upon 
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‘But would ii be.the right thing, Forrest?” 

‘Right thing !. Yes, of conrse it would. Fate 
has throwa a golden opporfunity in your way, and 
if would be,the height of folly. to neglect it, As 
for the girl herseli, nothing could bo more desirable, 
for she is a8 simple.as a, child, and if ehe bas no 
legal guardian is.ag likely as not to become tho 
prey of some unprincipled adventurer. I supposo 
you will take upon yourself to inform her of her 
father’s death?’ .. fee 
. ‘Yes, most assuredly; and I shallalso let her 


”» 


She is with my mother at 


» “Exactly. She had better not come bavle to this 
retched ane 
her th 


p Sho can. do no good, and you may 
at I will seo Ope 


rything properly. done as 


take her twouty pounds. 
[De prox din a 


upon her.” 
* 


ay, sho will want money | not sit on it fivo minutes. I never sat on such an 


Shae 


hay ascertained the true state oF affairs, I will call 
* * * * 


Twelve months had passed away since the death 
of the miser, when Frank Harwood led to the altar 
the rich and beautiful heiress, whose heart he, had 
won on that eventful day when he took compassion 
on the homeless wanderer. at Pig a 

She had continued to reside with Mrs. Harwood, 
to whom she had grown much attached, and was 
frequently visited by Mr. Forrest, who had’ the 
management of her affairs, and took great interest 
in the progress of Frank’shappy wooing. Thepro- 
perty had turned out to be even greater than hehad 
at first supposed; and when I'rank, in accordance _ 
with his wife’s desire and his own inclination, — 
purchased @ fine estate in Suffolk, and commenced 
a new lite as a country gentleman, the friendly ~ 
lawyer was always a welcome guest. ee 

“You have been a fortunate man, Harwood,” he _ 
said one day, as they were strolling about the 
grounds. ‘‘ Who would have thought a year ago, — 
when you were living in that den of yoursin the 
Temple, that you would so soon be master ofaplace 
like this?” 

“Tt is a wonderful change indeed, Forrest; and 
it is wonderful, too, that itisall owing tothe trifling 
circumstance of going down ono street instead of —— 
another, and I have every reason to consider that 
woe occurred is the reward for ‘a good morning’s 
work,’” 


Half a loafis better than a railway réstaurant ~~ 
sandwich. i 
—-:0:—— | 
Slimshanks sent six penny stamps in reply. to 
the advertisement, ‘‘ How te Get Fat,” and the 
reply he got was ‘‘ Go to the butcher and buy it,’” 
———:0: —— 
Barber : ‘‘ Well, my young gentleman, and how 
would you like your hair cut?” Sg 
‘* Youngster: ‘‘ Oh, like papa’s, please—with a 
little round hole at the top.” 
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SuNDAY AT THE FAmMiny- BoARpinG+HousE.— 


Landlady: ‘Mi. Smith, you are eating no 

chicken.” ete 
Smith: ‘Thank you, madam; but I never work ~~ 

on Sundays.” : ‘ 


——0i--— 


Laura : ‘I wish George wouldn’t smoke. Tobe 
kissed by 2 man who smokes is horrid,” . ‘3 
Irene: ‘‘ Hat onions, Laura, and you won't 
notice the odour of the cigars.”’ ‘ ‘ag 
ee (aghast): ‘“‘ Why, then he’d never kiss me 
at all!” 


—!0'——— 


Friend: ‘And so you’re married, Jack?” - : 
Jack: ‘ Yes, I’ve succumbed, like many others 
before me. Love-match, pure and simple. Come — 
around and see us somo timé,”’ ; : 
“‘F will with pleasure, Where are you living?” 
“Well, I expect we siall bo at her father’s for 
some time to come.” ‘ a 


First Lady: “I saw your husband mest youin 
Fleot-street yesterday, and noticed that he removed ~ 
his hat while speaking with you. I admized him ~ 
forit.. Very fow men. do that.” Sea ne 

Second. Lady = ‘“‘T remember ;.I told him.in the * 
morning fo have his hair cut, and he was showing — 
mo that he had obeyed,” ESE 


——10;-—-—— 


Customer: ‘‘ My. Upholsterer, I would like to: 
buy a nice reception chair. Something new... 
_.Upholsterer: ‘* We have just the thing, madam. 
Heré. it ig... Made especially for our trade. Take 
a seat on if.” ey ee eee ea et cea pa 

“Dear mo! Why, this chair is awtul! Ico 


” 


uncomfortable thing in my life.” 44 >. 
ai cbt dam. That is just the idea. Yo 
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Queries and Replies Wage, 


TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 
Commencing March 12th and terminating June 4th. 
Three prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are given quarterly to the 
senders of the most correct and interesting replies to 
queries. All letters should be marked “Queries and 
Replies,” and should reach us by the Saturday following 
date of publication of questions. The source from whence 
the information is obtained must always be stated. 
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QUERIES. 


708. When was the term whisker first applied 
to the hair on the side of the face? 

709. In which European country is begging a 
recognised institution ? 

710. When were gipsies first seen in England? 

711. Is it customary to brand deserters from 
the British Army ? 

712. What was the origin of the nursery story, 
“ Puss in Boots” ? 


713. Is sea-water ice fresh ? 
714, Which is the largest city in the world ? 
715. What-was the origin of hand-shaking ? 


Ot 


REPLIES. 


644,—THE ARMOUR-CLAD HAVING THE STRONGEST 
RESISTING POWER AGAINST PENETRATION. 


Great Britain possesses the strongest sea-going 
armour-clad in the Royal Sovereign, which was 
named by the Queen at Portsmouth last year, and 
which marks a notable point in the science of war- 
ship design. Sheis 380 feet between perpendiculars, 
with 75 in beam, and 27 feet in draught, and has 
been designed to surpassall existing fighting ships in 
speed and auxiliary armament. At the water-line 
she is protected by a belt, 8} feet broad, extending 
over two-thirds of her length, and haying a maxi- 
mum thickness of 18-inch armour. This belt is 
terminated at either end by transverse armoured 
bulk-heads, with above a 3-inch steel deck, while 
a strong under-water deck completes the protection 
before and abaft the belt. The broadside above the 
belt is protected, to a height of 9} feet above water 
over two-thirds of the vessel’s length, by 5-inch 
armour, with screen bulk-heads, similarly ar- 
moured, inclosing the central battery. The armour 
on the barbettes is 17 inches thick, while the pro- 
tection of their crews and guns in the auxiliary 
batteries, as well as the ammunition supply in all 
the stages of its passage from the magazines, has 
been specially arranged in view of the development 
of high explosives and quick-firing guns. The 
principal armour of the ship throughout is backed 
with teak 18 to 20 inches thick, behind which is an 
inner metal skin 2 inches thick. The total 
weight of armour in the Royal Sovereign amounts 
to 4,550 tons. Italy has two very powerful ar- 
mour-cladsin the Duilio and Dandolo,which, although 
superior to the British vessel the Jnflexible (the 
next strongest to the Royal Sovereign) in armament 
and speed, yet are not quite so strongly protected. 
The walls of the Znflexible are 41 inches thick, and 
consist of armour plates, the total thickness of 
which varies from 16 inches to 24 inches, with 
strong teak backing. 


20: 
659.—WHEN BLACK - BORDERED NOTE-PAPER WAS 
FIRST USED, 


This custom arose in olden time, when the fashions 
connected with mourning were much more geyere 
and far more rigorously observed than in the 
present day. In ‘‘Social Life in Former Days,” 
by E. D. Dunbar, there is a copy of a letter 
from Lord Downe, an ancestor of the author, in- 
viting him to the funeral of the Countess of Murray. 
The letter was dated January 5, 1683, and was 
written upon paper edged with black. Black- 
edged paper is mentioned in Addigon’s comedy of 
the ‘‘ Drummer,” which appeared in 1715. In act 


‘IV., scene I., there is an allusion to my lady’s 


mourning paper, blacked atthe edges. It does not, 
however, seem to haye come into general use, for 
in “Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence” 
ig & copy of aletter from Mann to Walpole, dated 


| aid, “<T'walk on, but thou shalt tarry till T come.” 
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January 28, 1745. The letter was written on 
paper with narrow mourning border, referring to 
which the writer says: ‘‘I believe you never saw 
anything like it before; here everybody uses it but 
myself. I begged a sheet for this occasion only, 
and another to keep as a curiosity. Madame 
Royale (mother of the Grand Duke of Tuscany) 
was very impolite to die just at the beginning of 
Carnival, to deprive us of all our diversions.” 
Stationers still know narrow mourning paper as 
‘‘Ttalian border.” Perhaps the broader styles are 
an English extension. 
305 


660,—THE ORIGIN OF THE GAME OF DOMINO. 

Amédée Ponthieu has written an elaborate 
article about the game of ‘‘domino” (or, as it is 
often called, ‘‘dominoes”), and contends that 
it dates back to the sixth century. The story runs 
that two monks, of the celebrated monastery on 
Monte Casino, named Friar Oremus and Friar 
Jacobi, who were confined in the gaol for a trifling 
disobedience, invented, in order to kill the dreary 
hours of their imprisonment, a game with small 
white square pieces of chalk, into which they cut 
small holes, which they coloured, and with which 
they played. Being watched by the gaoler of the 
monastery, they commenced to sing with a loud 
voice the beginning of the psalm ‘‘ Dixit Dominus 
Domino,” as soon as they heard the gaoler coming, 
and repeated these words until the dangerous man 
was gone. After having been released, they manu- 
factured square pieces of wood and ivory with 
black holes, and sold them to other monks. Thus 
the game was soon spread throughout Italy and 
the Continent. Other authorities trace it back to 
the Greeks, Hebrews and Chinese. The game was 
introduced into England at the beginning of the 
present century. Another writer gives the name)of 
Domincho Valdi, the captain of a coasting trader 
belonging to Genoa, as the inventor. 

Oo 
661.—ORIGIN OF REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS IN THE 
ARMY, 

The practice of clothing soldiers by regiments in 
one uniform dress was first introduced into the 
French army by Louis XTY. in 1665, and did not 
become general in the British army till about the 
year 1700, when red became the prevailing colour in 
British uniforms by reason of its being the Royal 
colour, and the troops being in the se1yice of the 
Crown, that colour was naturally adopted and be- 
came general. Amongst the more important changes 
of recent years in the matter of army uniforms, 
was the suppression of the old facings of the line 
regiments, which were of every hue, from purple to 
bright green. All British regiments designated as 
‘‘royal’’ have blue facings. English corps have 
white; Scotch, yellow; and Irish, green facings. 
The Highland regiments take their dress from the 
tartans of the clans from among whom they were 
originally raised. Epaulettes were first worn by 
the dragoons about 1784, and were abolished in the 
army in 1855, 

20: 


662.—'' HE RUNS ABOUT LIKE A WANDERING JEW.” 


Tho legend of the Jew ever wandering, and never 
dying, even from the crucifixion of Jesus to the 
present day, is spread over many Huropean 
countries. The accounts, however, as in all fables, 
do not agree. One version is this:—When Jesus 
was led to death, oppressed by the weight of the 
cross, he wished to rest himself near the gate at the 
house of Ahasuerus, a shoemaker. This man, how- 
ever, sallied forth and thrust him away. Jesus 
turned towards him, saying, “I shall rest; but 
thou shalt move on till I return.” And from that 
time he has had no rest, and is obliged incessantly 
to wander about. Another version is that given by 
Matthew of Paris, a monk of the thirteenth 
century :—When Jesus was led from the tribunal 
cf Pilate to death, the doorkeeper, named 
Kartaphilos, pushed him from behind with his 
foot, saying, ‘* Walk on Jesus, quickly, why dost 
thou tarry P ” Jesus looked at him gravely, and 
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eee. 


And this man, still alive, wanders from place to 
place, in constant dread of the wrath to come. A 
third legend adds, that this wandering Jew falls 
sick eyery hundred years, but recovers and renews 
his strength; hence it is that, after so many 


centuries, he does not look much older than a 


septuagenarian. There appeared in Paris, in the 
sixteenth century, one Mecab Ader, calling himself 
the Wandering Jew, and claiming to have lived 
1,600 years, and to haye visited all parts of the 
earth. He was familiar with every important 
event and date since the birth of Christ, and was 
not confused by the most intricate cross-question- 
ing, but answered readily. No one could address 
him in any language that he was ignorant of. He 
was yisited by all the literati of the city, who 
believed him to be an impostor, but went away be- 
wildered and astonished, He suddenly disappeared 
from Paris. The legend seems to represent the 
Jewish race, never becoming extinct, and found 
strangérs in all‘lands eyer since their general 
rejection of Jesus Christ. Thus is a person who is 
to be seen everywhere said to run about like a 
Wandering Jew. 
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663,—PEOPLE SENTENCED TO DEATH FOR SMOKING, 


The Sultans and priests of Turkey in the seyen- 
teenth century stigmatised smoking as a crime, 
punishable by the most barbarous of deaths, and 
Michael Federowitz, Czar of Russia, executed 
without trial those of his subjects who were guilt 
of the practice. The Popes Urban VIII. an 
Innocent XI. fulminated against smoking all the 
thunders of the Roman Catholic Church; and in 
Persia smokers were treated as criminals. Kin 
John of Abyssinia decreed that any one siasaiod 
smoking in his dominions should be deprived of 
his lips by the public executioner. -In Morocco, 
persons disobeying the decree of the Sultan which 
prohibits smoking, are imprisoned and flogged 
through the streets. Mahomet IV. had a hole 
bored in the noses of his culprits, and a pipe intro- 
duced across the face. The Parliament of Paris 
proscribed tobacco. Queen Elizabeth of Spain 
authorised the confiscation, for the benefit of the 
Church, of all snuff-boxes. Richelieu did better 
than that—he put a tax on it. 


20: 
664.—WHERE SPEGIAL PRECAUTIONS ARE TAKEN 


AGAINST PREMATURE. BURIAL. 


In Munich the body of the deceased is taken 
almost immediately tothe cemetery, where there is 
a chamber of death for its recaption. A row of 


windows look in upon the many couches, and almost 


every hour there are anxious faces peering in 
through these windows at the bodies that are laid in 
state side by side until the hour of burial. Hach 
body is dressed in its best. There are those who 
are borne to the exhibition hall in bridal robes. 
Some are attired tastefully, and some gaudily, for it 
is thought that their bodies may yet breathe again, 
and every precaution is taken to make this 
awakening as agreeable as possible. There are 
wires attached to the hands or breast, so that the 
least motion will communicate with an alarm bell, 
and at this strange summons the watchmen are 
prepared to rush to the assistance of the poor soul 
that has not yet escaped the trials of this life, but 
is delivered upto a new suffering and a second death. 
Tradition says that once or twice the bell has rung, 
and the watchers arrived in terror to bear away 
the half-conscious body ere it had knowledge of its 
gloomy surroundings. In Austria somewhat 
similar precautions are adopted. In Russia and 
Holland the corpse is not buried until eight or ten 
days after death; during this period the priest visits 
itjand sprinkles the body with holy water. The 
coffinis only finally nailed down at the grave after 
the relatives haye satisfied themselves that the 
person is dead. According to recent experiments 
the microphone is likely .to prove a valuable 
instrument in settling whether death has actually 
occurred or not. 


the microphone coun ee register any heart moye- Lun 
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Any movement of the heart 
would be infallibly detected, however faint, andif 


23rd April, 1892. 
A Gait of the Sea; 


OR, A STRANGE REUNION. 


The coastguard station of Whitenose was shrouded in a 
thick dark November fog, which seemed to roll up the 
steep face of the cliffs, from the Channel below, as if sent 
up by the waves that beat with a sullen roar on the rocky 
shore. Thicker and thicker loomed the fog over the few 
houses and buildings of the station, almost the only 
habitation for miles around. ‘The coastguard had all 
turned ont on the anxious duty of warning off any 
aie which might be detected sailing too close to the 
shore. 

Whitenose is a coastguard station on the Dorset coast, 
a little to the east of the town of Weymouth. The coast 
here is particularly dangerous, the cliffs rising almost 
perpendicularly to a vast height from the deep waters of 
the English Channel, which allowed vessels to sail along 
in apa safety until they struck with a shivering 
shock on the cruel rocks from which escape was hopeless, 
Mr. Halstead, the officer in command of the station, 
paced anxiously to and fro on the narrow pathway in 
front of the look-out. Now and again he stopped and 
strained his attention seawards, but as no sound came 
back but the dull thud of the waves, he resumed his 
walk. 

“Hello there! is that you, Lucy?” called Mr. 
Halstead, as a slight girlish figure approached him, 

“*Yes, uncle,” was the response. 

“Whatever do you want out a night like this?” he 
remarked. ; 

“T can’t bear to stay in all alone, uncle. Let me 
sey beside you, I’m well muffled up and I sl an’t catch 
cold.” 

“Well, well, have your own way, dear, as you always 
will. Take my arm and keep your ears open. They’re 
sharper than mine.” 

The couple had only gone a few yards when Lucy came 
to a dead stop and stood listening. 

“There, uncle, listen ! What was that? I heard voices. 
They seemed to come from right under the cliff?” 
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Ahoy ! there, ship ahoy ie 


‘*No, no, Lucy. You’re mistaken, I’m sure,” said 
Mr. Halstead, after listening awhile. He was about to 
resume his walk when the girl cried excitedly, ‘‘ Hush, 
hush, uncle, I’m sure I heard the sounds again. I can 
hear singing—a band playing, or some sort of music—it 


_ sounds like ‘Home, sweet home’ they’re playing and 


singin ” 


Se. Mr, Halstead thought he heard something this time, 
_ and nervously clutching the railing that ran along the 
cliff, 


he listened intently. "; ; 

ood God! Lucy, I hear it now, the vessel’s close in 

-anothe inutes and she'll be on the reeks,” 
hada ‘ Je ai) rer: 
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Without another word he dashed off to the look-out 
gun room and reappeared with a musket. Again he 
made sure of the sounds, and then discharged his gun, 
shouting in stentorian tones; ‘* Ahoy, ahoy there ; ship 
ahoy !” 

Then he paused and listened till clear, though muffled 
by the fog came the answering call, ‘* Aye, aye.” 
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‘A little child lashed to a lifebuoy.” 


Fainter and fainter came the sounds, and Mr. Hal- 
stead knew the vessel was bearing out to sea. 

With a breath of relief he turned to Lucy. ‘ Ah, 
my dear,” he exclaimed, while a tear trick!ed down 
his cheek and snowy beard, glistening in the lamp- 
light of the look-out—‘‘ Lucy, my dear, my dull old ears 
would never have heard the vessel coming on until too 
late. God only knows how many souls you’ve saved 
from a terrible death to-night.” 

‘* Don’t praise me for it, uncle ; if you had not been 
here I should have been useless—I did not know what 
the sounds meant,” 

“‘T know only too well, my girl. The ship’s band 
playing ‘Home, Sweet Home’ shows it must have been 
one of the big liners—probably homeward bound. No 
wonder they were singing the old song ; but if they had 
gone on these rocks, many a one of them would never 
have seen their homes again.” 

The fog appeared to be now lifting somewhat, and, 
trembling from the re-action, Mr. Halstead returned 
with Lucy to the cottage, calling one of the men to take 
up his watch duty, 

The kitchen looked cheerfully inviting after the damp 
fog outside. A bright fire was burning, and its blaze 
lighted up the room with a ruddy glow, which glinted 
on many a polished surface, and showed the perfect 
cleanliness and brightness of all around. Lucy turned 
up the lamp and revealed a small table near the fireside, 
covered with a snow-white cloth, on which was spread 
a frugal evening meal. 

Lucy could best be described as a nice, sensible girl, 
who looked from twenty to twenty-two years of age, not 
handsome in the common acceptance of the term, but 
with a reserved and capable face. 

After supper, Mr, Halstead, as was his wont, reached 
down his long clay ‘‘churchwarden,’’ and meditatively 
filled it, while Lucy sat on a hassock at his feet and 
gazed vacantly at the fire, expecting her uncle to start 
the conversation. On these occasions he often related to 
her stirring stories of the sea, which Lucy was never 
tired of hearing. 

‘What are you going to tell me about to-night, 
Uncle ?’’ she asked, 

‘Well, I was just thinking,” he said reflectively, and 
he stroked his hand lovingly over her head, ‘I was 
just thinking,” he repeated, “that it is now nigh 
twenty years ago since I first set eyes on you, and there 
is a bit of a story about your coming to live with me.” 

** Do tell me all about it uncle, I should like to hear 
about my father and mother. I was too young when 

4 they died to remember them,” exclaimed Luey, 
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‘* ve kept it secret these nineteen years or so, but 
it’s right. you should know it now. ~ Nineteen years 
ago,” continued Mr. Halstead, ‘‘I was stationed at 
Easttown, a small place on the nor’-east coast, and we 
had a terrific storm one week in November. I think it 
was the Wednesday night when the storm had reached 
its height, and the men of the neighbouring village were 
all on the beach watching for wrecks and wreckage. It 
was very unlikely that any vessel would go ashore there 
if it could possibly be helped, for the treacherous nature 
of the coast was well known, and always given a wide 
berth, but the villagers well knew that a good deal of 
wreckage would be washed up, and it was treasure trove 
to them. ‘Towards morning the storm had abated and 
left the beach strewn with all manner of things, either 
washed overboard from passing vessels, or from others 
which had gone to pieces in the neighbourhood. While 
the people were searching they came across a little child 
of about acouple of years old lashed toa lifebuoy, on 
which was painted ‘‘S.S. Seabird.” The little one just 
showing signs of life, was taken to the nearest house, 
and was brought round almost by a miracle, it seemed 
tous. Lucy, my dear, you were that baby, and you 
were taken to my house. My dear wife, that’s now 
dead and gone tended you, and brought you up as if you 
were her own. We had nochildren, and as you grew 
up, you were like a ray of sunshine in our lives. 
Yes, Lucy, that was you, and I’m not your uncle at 
all, except that I love you as dearly as ever an uncle 
could love a sweet girl like you.” 

“‘Oh, uncle—I must always call you so—how strange 
it all seems. I don’t know what to think of it. But it 
will make no difference in my love for you. In fact I 
shall love you all the more, because you have cared for 
me all these years. Whoever I am, I will never leave you.” 

“*God bless you, Lucy !”’ fervently exclaimed the old 
man. ‘‘Do you know, I’ve been afraid that if I told 
you this you would get romantic notions into your head, 
and want to leave me in order to find out whether your 
parents were rich, and so on, just as they do in the story 
books.” j p 

‘*No, no, uncle! so long as you live I remain at your 
side. We'll not speak of this again, and I'll think the 
same of you as if I had never known it. You have been 
very, very good tome, and I am happy. What else can 
I want ?” 


“Clung to a floating hatchway.” 


«There's one thing that troubles me, Lucy. What if 
your father or mother, or both, are still alive? How 
they must have sorrowed for you! If I could be sure 
they were not alive I would feel happy to see you for 
ever at my side,” : 

They sat and conversed together till presently the old 
man exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, bless me, Lucy, it’s nigh mid- 
night. We've been sitting talking and talking here, 
when you ought to have been in your bed long ago. 
Now turn in, and may ye have pleasant dreams, Depend 
on it everything will be cleared up and turn out right in 
the end. Good-night! Ill just trot round and see that 
all’s square.” 

Mr Halstead walked over to the look-out and found ~ 
the fog had cleared off, leaving a beautiful moonlight 
night. When he got back to the cottage he filled his 
pipe and smoked reflectively till the fire had almost died 
out unheeded, | 
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‘Yes, I must do it,” he muttered, as he at last rose 
- and knocked the ashes out of his pipe; ‘‘it’s my duty 
to the girl to find out whether her parents are living or 
dead.” 
LER ae * * * * * 
_ Not many days later, and before Mr. Halstead had 
had an opportunity of carrying out his resolution to 
prosecute enquiries into Lucy’s identity, a stranger 


appeared at the coastguard station, enquiring for Mr. 


Halstead. The visitor was a tall burly fellow, evidently 


 asea-faring man, whose deeply browned face betokened 


a long course of travel in tropical climes. 

Mr. Halstead received him as a stranger, yet with a 
vague impression that his face was familiar, and he 
thought the man seemed to ayoid his serutiny. 

‘For the present,” said the visitor, ‘‘I cannot give 
you my name, but I have something to tell you which 
will show that I come asa friend. Let us sit down here 
on this bench, and I will tell you all about it.” 

‘‘ Very well, let’s hear it then,” said Mr. Halstead, -a 
little petulantly, disliking the mysterious way his 
visitor was approaching the subject. 

‘I’m first mate of the Australian liner ‘ Greyhound,’” 
proceeded the stranger. ‘‘We were coming up the 
Channel last week, bound from Melbourne to London. 
We'd called at Plymouth, and were working our way 
along to Southampton. Foggy weather came on, and 
we had to feel onr way along the shore. No lights had 
been seen, and at about ten o'clock on Thursday night, 
I suppose we’d be somewhere near Portland Bill. The 
passengers were listening to the music of the band play- 
ing on board, and when it struck up ‘Home, sweet 
home’ we all joined in with a hearty good will. Sud- 
denly we heard a gun go off, and the captain ordering the 
band to stop playing, we heard a man’s voice hailing us, 
He seemed to be not more than a hundred yards away, 
and when we hailed him back we heard him call, ‘ Land 
ahoy! Danger ahoy! Bear away!’ I guess we must 
have been as close to the cliffs as we could get, and in 
another minute we should have been onthe rocks. Any- 
how, we reversed and stood out to sea.. When the fog 
cleared off and daylight came we were off St, Alban’s 
Head.” sale 

**Good Lord!” gasped Mr. Halstead, ‘‘it must be 
the same. Why, mate, it happened at my station. I 
was on the look-out here, and we heard voices from a 
ship close on shore. Iran and got my gun and fired it. 
I hailed you, and you wuswered. Then I heard you 
bearing away !” 

“Yes, I know,” calmly remarked Mr. Halstead’s com- 
_ panion; ‘that’s why I came here. I gathered as much 
_-at Weymouth. But now comes the pleasantest part of 
my business with you. The passengers subscribed a 
purse of about £25 to be given to the man who warned 
the vessel off, if he could be found. AsI had occasion 
to come down this way myself, I promised to make en- 
quiries. The owners have the money, and have put 
another £25 to it. I have only to write to them and 
get.the money sent to you.” : 

**T am not in want of the money,” said Mr. Halstead, 
bluntly ; ‘‘it was only my duty to warn-the vesel off. 
I'll give the money to Lucy, though, She heard the 
vessel first, and she ought to have the reward.” 

‘‘ Well, anyway give me. your hand, Mr. Halstead. I 
have to thank you for saving my own life with the 
rest.” 

Mr. Halstead wrung the extended hand warmly, and 
- as he looked into the man’s face again the recollecton of 
its familiarity flashed across his mind, prompting him to 
remind his visitor that he had not yet given his name. 

‘Well, I’m rather surprised you haven’t. puessed it 
already,” was the reply, an amused smile lighting up the 
visitur’s face. I suppose you have forgotten your long 
lost brother, Bob }” 

“Eh! what? Why, of course, you’re Bob. What an 
old fool I’m getting not to know you at first sight. 
Well, there,” warmly grasping his brother’s hand, 
“* T’ve never felt so jolly in all my life.” 

They vied to get the most information out of each 


__ other in the shortest space of time. 


‘* Well, now Bob, you must be hungry. Come along to 
my little cottage, and Lucy will give you a hearty 
welcome,” 

‘Right you are, Jack. I'll go with you. By the way, 
who’s Lucy you mentioned just now? Little wife, ch! 
Jack # Married? Happy man!” exclaimed Bob giving 
his brother a dig in the ribs which almost took his 
breath away. 

"No, Jack. Worse luck, I lost my dear- wife nigh 
ten years ago; but Lucy’s helped me through ; she’s 

a dear lass. She passes as my niece, though she’s not 
that exactly 3 y'see T adopted her. It came about in this 
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did not notice how strangély it affected his brother. 
Bob was staring vacantly seawards and big tears were 
trickling down his weather beaten cheeks.~ (i a 

At the sight of Bob’s emotion Jack paused in respectful 
surprise; “Ah! Bob, I don’t wonder ye. start the 
briny—I've oftén thought of it, and it makes me drop a 
tear myself. Maybe the girl’s mother might be alive, 
maybe her father, and——” ‘os 

‘*Say no more, Jack,” burst out Bob in a husky voice. 
*‘Jack, my ‘lad, it’s just my! story. © She’s my child, . 
I’m sure of it, and I’ve been trying to trace her, living or 
dead, all these years. Ah! Jack, if we were not 
brothers, we'd feel as brothers now. You've saved my 
child lad, and you’ve doubly saved my life! You saved 
me in the fog in the channel, and now you've saved me 
going sorrowing to the grave, a broken-hearted man.” 

They sat and grasped each other’s hands, too full of 
thankfulness to speak, Brothers indeed they felt at 
that moment, but bound .by-greater ties than ever mere 
blood relationship could give them. BB Seta 


* * % % bee ee ne 
Happy hearts were those of Jack and Bob Halstead, as 
they sat at the fireside of the old cottage at Whitenose, 
with Lucy between them, and, in story, fought life’s 
battles over again. Bob Halstead told, his brother 
and Lucy how, when the ‘ Seabird” foundered in the 
storm, he clung to a floating hatchway and was picked 
up by a passing trading vessel, outward bound for South 


~America, and not calling at any English port, he was 


bound to undertake the whole voyage. When he returned 
he could find no trace and hear no word of any other 
person being rescued from the ‘‘ Seabird,” and concluded 
that all had been lost. He then engaged himéelf.on a 
merchant vessel, and had ever since spent his life at sea, 
rising to his present position,’ He had saved enough 
money to retire upon, and decided to spend his remain- 
ing oe near his brother and Luey, who was as happy 
as a bir ae 
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After the nuptial knot is tied many find that it is 
knot what they expected. 


Oe 


Lilly: “Iwonder why ho didn’t kiss mo when 
I accepted him?” : 
Jenny : ‘* Perhaps ho thought the ocersion de- 


manded something unuéal from him,” 


mS ar 
Tho shoppér {in china store, to salesman): “‘ You 
don’t break these sets, I presume?” 
The salesman: ‘‘No’m; but our errand boy does, 
sometimes.” 
——10:-——. 
“JT felt constrained to tell you, Fred, that I haye 
been engaged before this,” she whispered. 
“Don’t mention it,” he said, gently; ‘I, too, 
have been jilted.” 
——:0:—— 
Old lady (to chemist): “I want a box of canine 
pills.” a sets tie 
Chemist: ‘‘ What’s the matter with the dog?” . 
Old lady (indignantly): ‘‘I want you to [es 
sir, that my husband is a gentleman.” jacana 
pneput puts up some quinine pills in profound 
silence. 


———a. 05 


John wanted to propose to Mary’s sister, but 
thought he would get a little information from 
Mary first,so he interrogated her thus: ‘‘I eay, 
Mary, when a fellow. asks a girl to. marry him how 
ought he to look, and—and what ought he to say ?” 

His surprise may be imagined when Mary, think- 
ing he intended to propose to her, replied: ‘‘ Well, 
I—I hardly know, John; but I should think he 
ought to look exactly like you do now, and say what 
I suppose you're going to say to me.” 


———.O——— 


Cashly : “There, now that I have piven that 
poor woman a shilling, I cught to haye luck.” - 


to do with it.” .. 
Cashly: ‘‘ Why?” eae gy, 
Flashly ; ‘41. went to the races.o 

gave 2 blind man standing at tha gat 

for luck. . Lost every penny I h 


came out I tri 


Flashly + «Don’t follow, my dear man ; nothing _ 


the 
landlord called them ‘‘ villas,” but that is a detail, 
Early on the following morning he was rudely — 
awakened by a sound at the window which can onl 
be likened to the rattle of peas, though they seem, 
to be propelled by stesr power through a ‘‘ shooter ” 
about fifty times the usual size, Jumping out of 
bed, he rushed to the window and pulled aside the — 
extemporised blind, whereuponacry, which sounded 
like ‘‘ fire,” came from below, followed immediately 
by the retreating clattor of clogs. This was puzzling, 
but in no way alarming, for the house, aicofline 
moisture as it did from every pore, was as safe as 
a freezing chamber. painter ve Ber yy 
Later the same day the mystery was clearéd_up. 
The supposed man with the pea-shooter practised — 
the little-known industry of the ‘knocker up,” 
and roused people at any time they liked by — 
rattling wires, fastened to a long stick, against — 
their window-panes; and, not being then accus- 
tomed to the nsw houses, he woke up the wrong 
man. i . Jee 
‘“‘T was always a good geitor-up,”’ said a knocker- 
up recently, ‘‘and somo of the men at the mill 
used to ask me to give them a call, I did, and for 
nothing, except, perhaps, a drink now and then; — 
but when they got too many—I had to go to work — 
myselfi—I charged them 2d..a week. I kept at 
my work until l was getting a bit old, and then, 
as I had got a pretty good connection, I started 
knocking-up fora living. aE eee = ee 
“T getup at four; szometimesearlier, especially in 
Whit week and_ holiday times, when people go of ea” 
on trips; then I’m at it pretty néarly all through 
the night. But, asa rule, itsfour,andTmdone — 
about six—yes, done fortheday. It’snotsoeasy — 
ag you think. You see there’s aman in the next — P 
street here that wants calling at four, and another 
right over‘yonder ata, quarter-past four. Itvsa — 
good walk. Well, then. ] have to come back here; 
and sol goon, There's so, much dodging about, — 
arrange things how you like...Lve aboye. two 
hundred to Enock-up every niorning, and they pay. . 
mo 2d. a week; it takes me best part of Saturday 
afternoon to draw the moneys yee ys 
“ Some knockers-up have a good many mérothan — 
that, particularly the old widow women; buttheic — 
sons or daughters help them, or.porhaps an. old — 
couple manage Jit -betweeit them. . ay Z 
knockers-up in Lancashire? I don’t “ie eg 
don’t think anybady docs—thousands, e “Ghould 
think. Yousee, neatly everybody among working ~ 
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folk haga knocker-up, because they’re ou the safe 
side then. If they get a few minutes: lgte: they’ro 
‘ baited ’)(fined); or lose a quarter, ¥ should 


Sy ake 8 &. 
hear about it if I stopped in bed till seven some — 
morning... But sometimes.L ovérsleep mysclia =~ 
bit, and. then J haye to tell them to Ieeeiatee, a 
I am late. Oh, yes; Ihave known knockers-up to 
miss a morning altogether; but Pe: musta ido 
that very often, I.can tell you. If they won’t do it 
right, somebody else will,” SA eB es 

It may be added that.in somo places the 
for the service of a knocker-up is 3d. per weg! 
that hisindustry is a favourite refuge k Orr 
they become too old to follow their trade, — 
e i 2 $ ae ai 
“Maddox (waking from a nap): “TI 
been sound asleep.” > Bete 

Gazzam (who had been annoyed by Madi 
snoring): ‘‘You were. Iheardit.” ~~ 
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d * Nosmo.” ES 
ck her fancy. Now for a middle 


Later, coming past the same building, she saw 
oily rigs ing. 25 ee 

_ Ab, this was what sho wasafter. ‘‘ Nosmo King 

fS dion he shall be,” shesaid, and he was christened 

BSl ses A chek ay E 

On the -way home from the church she paseed tho 

building again. Behold! the doors with the names 

_ on them which she had selected were shut together, 

and she read—not ‘‘Nesmo King,” but ‘No 

Smoking,” and her heart was broken. 
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A PHILOSOPHER PUZZLED. 

The proprietor cf a tan-yard in America deter- 
"fd “mined. to build.a sort of stand or shop for the 
_ purpose of yending bis leather, buying cow hides, 
~ and the like.: “tje< 2 i: 
. Having completed his building ho began to con- 

ider what sort of.a sign it would be best to put up 
for the pernoee of attracting attention to his new 
establishment... After ocewpying some time in 
thinking on the subject a happy idea struck him. 
He bored-an auger holo through the dovor-posts 

and stuck a calf’s tail into it, with the bushy end 
flaunting out... 
Some time after he noticed a graye-looking por- 
sonage standing near. the door with his spectacles 
gazing intently on the sign. And there he con- 
tinued to stand gazing and gazing, until the 
curiosity of the tanner was greatly excited in turn. 
- Hesteppoed out and addressed the individual. 
“Good morning,” said he. 


you want to buy leather ? ” eaid the store 


‘3 ts 4 
Do you wish to sell hides?” 


«Aro you afarmér 2” 

n ef No.’ ites <, Se 7% 

“Are you a merchant ?” 
ds No.” a 

se Agbe 


‘“ 
may Beets ih i 
a doctor ?” 
abdreyou, thon?” . 
Pm a philosopher. L-ve been standing here for 
hour trying to seo 1f I could ascertain how that 
alf got through that auger hole.” 
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AW UMPATIENT WrIDow. 

cottish widow. was one day in spring seen by 
ho clerk of the parish crossing the churchyard with 
a watering pan and a bundle, 

‘Ah; Mis. Mactayish,” said. the clerk, ‘what's 
business wi’ sic gear as that yo are carryin’ ?.” 
“Ah, weel, Mr. Maclauchlin,” replied the 
dow, “I’m juet gain’ to the gude man’s grave. 
yo rs some hayseeds in the bundle the which I’m 

oing to.cow. upon it, and, & 


he water in the can is 
Just to gio ’em a spring like.” . 

The seeds winna want wate 
"ll spring fine} 


door of a building in the main | 


a a lawyer ?” # 


_ We offer a Prize of ‘Ton Shillings every week for the most Laughable Story. 


| _ Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 


e Name and Address of the sender should accompany the MS., together 


‘witha declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 


the story was obtained. é oe | 
The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 
Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “ FUNNY STORY 


| COMPETITION.” Stories will not. under any circumstances, be revurned, 


Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. 

We do not require stories thet huve appeared in other papers the previous 
week, nor do we want etorics that have been already published in SPABM 
MOMENTS, . eat 

Stories should arrive mot later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been awarded to M&. D. LOWNDES, 19, farah 
atreet, Darwen, Lancashire, for “THE ’CUTK SHOPMAN," : 


THE °CUTE SHOPMAN. 


A highly respectable firm of silk mercers, of 
which the principal was a Quaker, when engaging 
salesmen. instructed them to engage in no sale which 
could not be supported by Holy Writ. 

_The day after he had engaged a new salesman, 
a lady entered the shop for the purpose of buying 
some silk for a dress. 

Tho polite shopman showed her a sample at ds, 
per yard, which was scornfully rejected as not good 
enough ; sho wanted a better one, so he took this 
back and brought another, which was also rejected. 
The shopman.said he had a very high-class silk, 
but ho-was afraid that the expense. would be too 
great, but with her permission he would show it 
to Bers. 

He then fetched the high-class silk, which gave 
every satisfaction, and a dross piece was ordered 
from it. eae 

After the lady had left the shop the salesman 
was severely interrogated by his Quaker master as 
to how he could support, by a quotation from 
Scripture, the sale of a 5s. silk for 153. per yard, 
knowing full well that the picce he had sold to her 
was the idéntical piece which ho showed her first. 

The shopman replied that he had kept his 
master’s instructions fully before him, and as this 
was tho first time the lady had ever entered tho 
shop, the sale was.covered by the passage, ‘‘ Sho 
was a stranger and I took her in.” 
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THE WITTY BARBER. 


An eccentric barber some years ago opened a 
shop under the King’s Bench Prison. The windows 
being broken when ho entered it, he mended them 
with paper, on which appeared, ‘‘Shayo for a 
penny,” with the usual invitations to customers, 
and over the door was scrawled this poetry: , 

“ Hero lives Jimmy Wright, 

Shayes as well ag any man in England, 

_ Almost—noit quite.” 
Foote, who loved anything eccentric, saw these 
inscriptions, and hoping to extract some wit from 
the author, whom he justly concluded to bean odd 
character, he pulled off his hat, and thrusting his 
head through a paper pane into the shop, called out, 
“Ts Jemmy Wright at home?’ The. barber 
immediately forced his own head through another 
pane into the street, and added, ‘‘No, sir, he has 
Just popped out.” Fa 

Foote laughed heartily, and gave the man a 
guinea. = 
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FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS, 
A lady onco employed a girl of fifteen to assist 
her in the, housework... ., 
- One day the lady, wanted a cake made, and buy- 
ing some plums she explained to the girl how to 


stone them. 


mapise, may, lp. imagined, Pion, few 
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er saying: ‘‘I have 
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gates in a carriage somo day, in spi 
The has since fulfilled 


EXPLANATION IN FULL. 
A canvyasser for a local directory recently called 


at a house, when the following conversation took 
place between the canvasser and the servant girl : 


‘* Does Mr. J. live here?” asked the man. 

‘“‘Tndade, that he does, sorr,’’ answered the girl. 

«What is his Christian namo?” 

“Sorra a bit do I know, for he’s anything but a 

Christian.” 
‘¢ What is his full name ?” 


‘* Ho has no full name.” i 
“« What is his first name?” Fa, a 
“Oh, is that what yer after P” = pe 
‘Yes, that’s what I want,” Se eee 
“Oh, his name is John—that is, it was before ho 


died; but I don't know where ho is or what's his 
name now.” 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 


An Irishman one morning wont out very early 
in search of some game on an, estate where the 
gamo laws wero strictly onforced. Turning a.sharp — 
corner, whom did he meet but the gentleman who — 
owned the estate. 

Paddy, sesing the gamo was up, coolly advanced 
towards the gentleman, and said : ‘‘ The top of the 
morning to your honour! And what brought your ~~ 
honour out so early this morning?” ; is 

The gentleman replied by saying: ‘‘Indecd, 
Paddy, I just strolled out to. sco if I could fiad an ~ 
appetite for my. breakfast”; and eying Paddy © 
rather suspiciously, added: ‘And now, Paddy, 
what brought you out so early this morning P”” , : 

“Indade, your honour, I just strolled out to gee 
if I could find a breakfast for my appetite!” said 
Paddy. aS 4 


——0: 
A CONSCIENTIOUS COAL MERCHANT. 


Mr, Black, an eminent: and wealthy coal dealer, 
called one of his oldest drivers into the office the 
other morning, and tendered him quite alargesum 
of money, Gr 

‘What is this for?” asked the astonished 
driver. prin 

‘‘Merely a token of appreciation for services 
rendered,” replied Mr. Black kindly. 

“* But, sir, you've always paid me enough.” 

“‘ Thore is more than that in it, John,” continued 
the dealer. ‘‘E really owe you the money.” 2 

““T don’t understand.” . 

‘‘Let mo tell you,” said Mr. Black—and he — 
dropped his voice to. a,whisper. ,.‘‘ You have been 
with mo for 20 years, working 300 days every year, 
and averaging threo loads a, day; that makes 
18,000-loads. You weigh about 150 pounds, John,  — 
and we have never failed to weigh you in with 
every load of our superior coal; that makes — 
2,700,000 pounds, ; or, say, 1,200 tons,, That- 
at 20s. per ton, Jobn,. ropresents £1,200. .The 
packet you, hold. in your hand contains £120, or 
10 por cent., which wo think. is yours by, right. 
We aro honest men, John, and don;t dosire to 
defraud any man ont of what is justly his.” 

John bowed, in humble submission, and is now | 
anxiously waiting for the next dividend. 

:0:— 
FULFILLING A THREAT. 

Colonel D. was what is described. in modern 
parlance as a ‘“‘hard-nut,” While ont riding: in 
his carriage some yesrs ago, hoe determined to-yisit 
the Brompton Cemetery, and accordingly. he drove 
up to the-gates, where he was stopped by the keeper, 
who told him that, according to the regulations of 
the place, persons were prohibited from entéring 
with horses or carriages, except at funerals, in a 
consequence of which ho found it impossible to 
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admit him, unless on foot, Sty aaa 

The colonel, somewhat ous of. humour at, this 
procecding, looked frowningly at theo man fora — 
moment, turned his horses’ heads homewards, but — 


‘before driving off, said—‘ You may stop me now, 


but Vil be hanged if I don’t como, through these be 
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te of you.” 
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Author of © The Race for Wealth,” ‘*‘ The Young 
Pretender,” ‘* Dick Tarleton,” etec., etc. 


(Illustrated by Sin Joun Giuusurt, B.A.) 


CHAPTER XX —(ConTINUED.) 


FEsNESUS and Pater both entered tho adju- 
SS tant’s room. Saated at a tablo 
writing and smoking at the same 
time, was a tall, thia, sharp- 
featured man, in full uniform, 
whos3 aga might be about fiity, or 

= fifty-five atthe most. Gus felt at 
the first sight of him that he was a strich dis- 
ciplinarian, for not a button in his uniform was 
loose or a buckle unfastened. Hoe sat in his chair 

as stiff and formal as if he had been sitting on a 
court-martial. Buorely raising his eyes from tho 
paper, he pronounced the monosyllable: 

“Well?” 2 

Williams, who understood his manner, replied by 
pointing to his companion. 

“One of tha recruits ?” 

‘Yes, adjutant.” 

Hickman rose from his seat, put down his pips, 
and examined our hero as critically as a jockey 
would a horso he was about to purchase. 
Apparently, the survey was satisfactory, for the 
officer resumed his pipe; and after puffing a 
whiff or two, observed that ho was a fine lad, 
and he hoped that he would get on in tho 
regiment, which, in the pride of his heart, the old 
soldier pronounced to be the finest in the service. 


And no wonder; he had been born—reared in 


it; his father had died in it; all that he had 
ever known of the world, of love, friendship, 
duty, or ambition, had been centred in his 
regiment. He certainly had a vague notion that 
the king and the commander-in-chief wore very 
great persons; but,in his opinion, the colonel of 
the Seventh was, in reality, a far greater—he could 
conceive no position on earth more enviable than 
his. And why? Because he commanded his 
beloved regiment. 

“Adjutant Hickman,” said Gus, in a firm 
voice, ‘‘ I would speak with you for a few moments, 
if you will accord me that favour.” 

There was something unusual in the tone of the 
speaker, as well as the language in which the 
request was made, which attracted the adjutant’s 
attention, and determined him to grant the 
request.” 

‘* Speak,” he said. 

“Whilst travelling in Portugal I was robbed 
of my money by a rascally innkeeper, who drugged 
my wine, and plundered me while I slept.” 

Hickman thought that he was about to hear one 
of those romantic improbabilities which sq many 
recruits relate, in order to make themselves out 
to be very ill-used, interesting persons. The only 
reply he made was by an extra whiff of his beloved 
meerschaum. 

“In a moment of desperation, haying no other 
resources, I enlisted.” 

‘And you could not have done better,” observed 
the adjutant. ‘‘A fellow who is not fit to be a 
soldier is scarcely fit for anything.” 

“Enlisted,” continued our hero, ‘despite the 
remonstrances and adyice of the sergeant, who 
pointed out to me all the hardships and trials of a 
soldier’s life,’’ 

“Did he, by Jupiter?” exclaimed the officer, 
substituting the namo of the pagan deity for one 
of mora awful revorence—for in his way Hick- 
man was a religious man; ‘then he ought to be 
brought to a court-martial and reduced to the 
ranks. What! try to prevent a young fellow like 
you,” he added, with increased indignation, 

“‘ with auch a pair of shoulders, limbs straight 
_ @8 an arrow, and five feet ten too, from joining 
_the Seventh. Worse than mutiny !” 
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Williams coloured deeply at the reproof. 

Gus.saw the il! cffect his words had produced ; 
but he read the character of the speaker—saw at 
a glance that ho was something between an oddity 
and a humourist, and he had sufficient taci to take 
him in the right way. Fixing his eyes upon the 
officer, ho simply replied that the eergeant was his 
friend. = 

‘* Humph!” growled Hickman. 

‘‘ We had broken bread together.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he was right; or, if not right, at 
least it was excusable. Goon.” 

Williams’s countenauce brightened; he knew 
tho value of those words from his adjutant; and 
Gus, eatisfied with the admission, at once pro- 
ceoled—‘ Since my arrival at head-quarters I 
haye discovered that the bitterest enemy I haye 
in the world is in the same regiment.” 

“Well,” said the officer, not doubting for an 
instant but the party alluded to was a private like 
himself, *‘thrash him if heis saucy. You are not 
afraid of kim, are you?” 

‘Afraid !” repsated Gus, his voice trembling 
with indignation and his eyes flashing fire. 
‘‘ Were I frso to meet him man to man, struggle to 
struggie, you shouidsee howmuch I am afraid! But 
he is protected by military rank and social distinc- 
tion; the same discipline which compels moe to 
touch my capand salute his gold epaulettes, will 
enable him to insult and wound my pride at overy 
turn—to gall, harass, annoy, and sting me into 
madness.” 

“ An officer,” exclaimed Hickman, with surprise, 
not unmixed with interest. 

‘* Even so. I should haye demanded no better 
fortune than to haye encountered him on equal 
terms.” 

‘‘ His name?” 

‘« Edward Howard.” 

‘‘Of the same troop, too. Poor lad!” thought 
Hickman; ‘‘he will have a hard battle to fight.” 
Then, speaking aloud, he added, ‘‘is it long since 
you met?” 

‘Ho has not seen me,’’ replied our hero, willing 
to avoid all allusions to the circumstances of his 
having eseaped from Lisbon in the character 
of his enemy’s servant, ‘‘for moro than sixteon 
years.” 

‘‘Pooh! you must haye been boys then... Ho has 
forgotten you by this time.” 

“‘ Hatred, sir, hasan excellent memory. 

Hiskman was struck by the reply. 

‘‘And what was the cause of your quarrel?” he 
demanded. 


**An act of brutality on his part to an angel, . 


whose innocent snd infant smiles might have 
disarmed the commonest ruffian, compelled me to 
chastise him. I have sought this interview, not 
with the hope of freeing myself from the engage- 
ment I have so rashly made, but to request that 
you will permit me to pass into another regiment.” 

‘“ What! leave the Seventh!” exclaimed the 
adjutant. ‘‘No, by Jupiter! We want men, and 
don’t pick up such fine fellows as you every day. 
Yet what I can do for youl will,” he added in a 
kinder tone. ‘‘ Perhaps this young sprig of nobility 
may have forgottsn you.” ; 

Gus shook his head. 

‘“‘As for your leaving the Seventh, that is 
quite out of the question—I have neither thse 
inclination nor the power to let you go; but I 
tell you what I will do for you; I will keep a 
strict eye both on you and your enemy; the 
discipline of the regiment in a great measure 
rests in my hands; the laws which bind the 


private soldier are equally stringent on the officer. - 


I will not conceal from you that you may have 
many petty vexations and annoyances to endure, 
should he be the ungenerous person you represent, 
and recognise you, but there his power stops; out+ 
rage you, either by word or deed, he dare not. 
Come,” continued the old soldier, kindly, ‘‘ cheer 
up; at your age life has a thousand hopes, and as 
many careers; the path you have chosen may not 
lead to fortune ; but, at least, it is one of honour— 
there is some consolation even in that.” ‘| 
It was tacitly understood by the adjutant, the 
sergoant, and Cus, that the eubject of their conyer 
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sation should remain a secret. Edward Howard 
had brought letters of introduction from parties — 


high in authority at home, not only to Colonel de 

Vere, who at that time commanded the ragiment, 
but to all the principal officers in the army. Lady 
Blanche Howard loved him like her son, and as her 
influence could return two members to the Lower 
House, to say nothing of the influence of her 
family connections in the Upper—her cousin and ~ 
heir was cortain of being well received wherever he — 
went. ; * 

Poor Peter had beon anxiously awaiting the 
return of his friend; although he had only once — 
heard the name of Gus’s enemy, he had not for- — 
gotten it, and heard with a feeling of regret almost as 
deep as his friend’s that Edward Howard was — 
an officer in the regiment in which they had — 
enlisted. ; 

The appearance of Gus in the barrack-room 
was welcomed by aloud shout from the men who 
had lately been tho companions of his march. — 
They had evidently disposed the rest of his com- — 
rades in his favour, by recounting the liberality 
with which he had treated them on their journey ; 
many a hard, honest hand washeld out to him, and — 
ae seryices and friendship were proffered on every 
side. 

Struggling with their depression of spirits, both 
the recruits did their best to appear cheerful, and — 
meet the fun and frolic of the hour ia the spirit in 
which it was meant. Songs were sung, tales told, 
Spseches made, and wine drunk to a late hour. 
Ones or twice the two friends saw the kind face of 
Susan peering in at the door to assure herself that — 
all was right. 

At ten o'clock Sergeant Williams made his 
rounds, : m : 

‘Lights out!” he exclaimed. — 

‘*O sergeant, half anhour!” exclaimed several 
voices. 

‘* Against orders.” 

“Only a quarter, then ?” = 

‘The adjutant has begun his rounds.” 

The last reply was sufficient. The men knew 
that it was dangerous trifling with ‘‘ Old Hickory” — 
as they called him ; in his eyes the first virtue was 
obedience to orders, and he knew of no crime like 
the breach of them. 

“Recruits,” said the sergeant, addressing the 
two friends in a cold, brief tone, ‘‘ third room on 
the right in the corridor. You will get your 
mecormesice and bedding in the morning. Good 
night!” 

“Good night!” repeated the young men in the 
same careless tone. Any one, to have heard them, 
would have thought that they were asindifferent to 
each other as any three persons well could be; but 
they perfectly understood each other. 

Groping their way along the passage, they counted 
till they came to the third door—they had not to 
open it; for no sooner did they reach it than the 
smiling face of Susan appeared upon the threshold — 
to welcome them. : 

‘*Come in,” she said, holding out a hand, with 
genuine frankness to each. ‘‘ Williams will soon 
be back, and then we will go to supper.” 

When tho sergeant made his appearance he 
welcomed the two recruits as warmly as his wife 
had done. = 

‘‘T have been parading up and down the cor- 
tidor all the eyening,” observed the kindhearted 
man. 

*‘And why so?” ' 

“‘T knew what a rough lot the men were, and 
how little you had been used to such society ; and I 
waa fearful lest something should bo said to offend 

ou; but the fellows have some discretion, after 
all,” headded. ‘‘ What namethink you they hayo ~ 
found for their new comrade here?” Theta, 

‘‘T. have no idea,” replied his wife. wee 

‘* Gentleman Gus.” ; 
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OHAPTER XXI. 
LIEUTENANT HOWARD MEETS WITH A REBUFF. 


At an early hour on the following morning Gus 
and his friend were roused by their host of the 
preceding night. 

“‘ Up, and dress yourself!” 
are waited for.” 

“By whom ?”’ 

“The adjutant,” replied the sergeant. ‘If he 
says little, he is a man who thinks more. He told 
you he would keep an eye upon you, and he has 
kept his word. It is the first time since I have 
been in the regiment that I ever knew him take 
such interest in a recruit, or depart for a single 
instant from the routine of his duty.” 

«© What mean you?” demanded Gus. : 

‘I mean,” replied his friend, ‘' that the adjutant 
wishes you both to be clothed in your uniforms 
before you appear on parade. He thinks that your 
enemy will be less likely to recognise you in your 
jacket than in muiti.” 

‘«‘ What does he mean 

«« Private clothes.” 

As soon as the 


he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 


by ‘ mufti?’” 


along the ranks, in company with his brother | 
officers. They were laughing and chatting together 
over the debauch of the precading night. 

“But what am I to do for a servant?” he heard 
Howard observe. 

‘‘Take one from amongst the recruits.” 

**Pooh!” replied the young man, with an air 
of disdain. ‘‘ Peasants, clodhoppers, scarcely fit to 
stand behind a musket, much less a gontleman’s 
chair. Stay,” he added, casting his eyes upon 
Gus, ‘‘here is something more civilised-looking 
than the rest.” 

_ Turning towards the young man, he inquired, 
in a haughty tone, if he knew how to brush 
clothes. 

‘* Can’t say, sir—I never tried.” 

Howard turned from him with an air of disdain, 
and sneeringly observed to his brother officer, that 
doubtless the poor wretch had never had any to 
brush. 

‘‘Perhaps, sir,’’ added the recruit, his coun- 
tenance slightly flushed, ‘till now they have 
always been brushed for me.” 

Struck by the tone in which the reply was given, 


two friends were 
dressed, they fol- 
lowed the friendly 
sergeant. to that 
part of the caserne 
where the stores 
were kept. There 
they found Hick- 
man, smoking his 
pipe and pacing 
up and down the 
courtyard, anxi- 
ously expecting 
them. The re- 
cruits saluted. 
“Very well— 
very well, in- 
deed!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘con- 
sidering you have 
neyer been drilled. 
The hand a little 
more over the 
eyes, shading 
them respectfully, 
and then drop 
the arm slowly. 
There, that will 


ive) 


do. Now follow 


me. 
The speaker led 
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‘‘Fairly and properly answered,” exclaimed a 
cold, calm-looking personage, dressed in a plain 
blue frock-coat, who was sauntering leisurely up — 
and down the ranks. ‘‘ Young man,” he added, — 
addressing Howard, ‘‘if you wish to succeed in 
the career you haye chosen, you must curb your 
temper. He is unsuited to command others who 
cannot command himself.” 

Howard's companions appeared as much gur- 
prised as the young aristocrat did himself at the 
freedom with which the reproof was given. They 
had most of them but just arrived from England, 
and could not understand how so unimportant- 
looking a personage as the speaker could presume 
to speak thus didactically. 

One of them observed, with a grin, that it was 
doubtless the chaplain of the regiment, 

Another inquired if he was the doctor. 

‘‘Neither one nor the other,” was the dry 
reply. 

‘Whoever you are, sir,” exclaimed Howard, 
“you have evidently mistaken your vocation, or 
chosen the wrong person to exercise it upon. Iam 
not in the habit of receiving a@ lesson from any 

gaits man.” 

“Hvyidently 
not,” observed tha 
stranger, ‘‘or you 
would not require 
the one I am 
about to read to 
you now.” 

Drawing him- 
self up to his full 
height, for he was 
not a very tall 
man, he demanded 
in a brief, stern 
tone, his name. 

‘‘Lieutenant 
Edward Howard,” 
replied the young 
man, haughtily ; 
‘‘nephew to Lady 
Blanche Howard 
of Hserick, and 
héir presumptive 
to the ancient 
earldom of that 
name.” 

“Well, Lieu- 
tenant Howard, 
nephew of my 
old friend, Lady 
Blanche Howard 
of Eserick, and 
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the way to the 
magazine, where 
Peter and Gus 
were soon rigged out in the undress of the regi- 
ment. Every article of clothing was exchanged 
for the necessaries usually worn in the regiment. 
‘What isthis ?”’ demanded the adjutant, point- 
ing to the gold chain and medal which our hero had 
worn from childhood round his neck, and which, in 
the progress of dressing, became exposed. ‘“ But 
T need not ask,” he continued; ‘‘ some love-token, 
I suppose.” - 

‘You are right, sir,” replied Gus; ‘‘ but not the 
kind of love-token you suppose, since I haye worn 
it from infancy. As you will perceive, the chain 
is soldered round my neck. I could not, if I 

wished, remove it without breaking it.”’ 

« And what mean these characters?” demanded 


the officer, pointing to the letters engraved upon 


the medal. 
“‘T cannot tell you; the only person who could 


explain them has elways kepta most provoking 
silence upon the subject.” i 


The two friends, after thanking the adjutant for 
the interest he had taken in their welfare, returned 


to their quarters; Two hours later they made 


their first appearance upon parade. As thore were 
_ about thirty other recruits who had just joined the 


‘THERE!’ SAID AGNES, WITH A SIGH, ‘‘I HAVE NO LONGER A PROTECTOR AGAINST YOU.” 


the young officers ceased laughing. They were 
most of them scions of good families—thoughtless, 
but not heartless. Lieutenant Bolton, who was in 
the same company as Howard, inquired kindly 
how he came to enlist. 

“From necessity,” replied our hero, ‘‘ Travel- 
ling with my friend here in Portugal, we were 
robbed of our money by a rascally inkeeper.” 

“Quite a romance,” observed his old enemy with 
a sneer; for, without recognising him, or knowing 
why, he felt annoyed at the interest he had excited 
amongst his brother officers, and the independent 
tone of his reply. 

“With this difference, sir, that, unlike most 
romances, it is true!” 

‘‘Bnough, my man,” exclaimed Howard, 
haughtily. ‘“‘I am not in the habit of entering 
into discussions with persons of your stamp. Had 
you been properly sensible of my condescension, I 
might have selected you for my servant—as it is, it 
is quite out of the question.” ; 

“ Quite,” repeated Gus, with an emphasis which 
caused all eyes to be directed towards him. ‘‘ Since 
I must wear a livery, it shall be my country’s, 
which, without offence, I prefer to Lieutenant 
Howard's,” ; 
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And, without waiting for a reply, the stranger : 
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heir to the ancient 
earldom of that 
name, you will 
return immediately to your quarters, and consider 
yourself under close arrest for five days.” 

The party was thunderstruck. The quiet tone 
of command in which the order was given betrayed 
the consciousness of enforcing it, if necessary, by 
other means than words. There was also a half- 
smile upon the lips of the speaker, which rendered 
his words doubly provoking. 

Who could he be, that plainly-dressed person, 
without epaulettes, or decorations of any kind, 
who presumed to order Lieutenant Howard undec 
arrest ? 

‘‘ Before I decide on obeying or disobeying the 
order I have received, I may at least inquire his 
right to my obedience who gaye it?” observed 
Howard, in a tone of voice far less arrogant than 
before, for ho saw Colonel Hill quicken his steps 
almost to a run on the stranger making him a sign 
to approach. : 

“Certainly ; nothing can be more just. Hill,” 
he added, as the colonel, his plumed hat in his 
hand, reached the ground, ‘‘I haye given Lieu~ 
tenant Howard five days’ close arrest for using © 
improper language to a recruit.” 

*‘He has only just joined the regiment,” ob- — 
served the colonel, in a deprecating tone. . 

‘So much the better; the lesson will be of more 
uge to him.” 
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nodded coldly, and passed on towards that part 
of the ground where the regimont was under 
arms, 

Hill was mortified at the ill success of his inter- 
cession for the young officer. 
~ ¢You heard, Lisutenant Howard ?” he said. 

‘““My dear colonel, I' certainly did ‘hear, but 
really cannot comprehend how that odd-looking 

ersonage, whom no one but yourself appéars to 

now, should possess the power to order me under 
arrest, merely for calling a puppy of a recruit, who 
answered me impertinently, an insolent scoundrel. 
Can’t you release me?” 

‘« Impossible!” 

‘‘We expect the commander-in-chiof to-day. I 
haye letters from my sunt for him. They are 
old friends, is sééms. Tle, I am sure, will cancel 
this absurd arrest; which has made me look 
ridiculous in the eyes of my brother officers and 
the men.” 

“*T doubt it,” observed Colonel Hill, drily. 

‘Only let me see him.” 

“You haye seen him, and the impression, it 
seems has not been’ favourable on either sido. 
_ The plain-looking person who ordered your arrest 
is no other then Sir Arthur Wellesley, commander- 
in-chief of the army in Portugal; so away with 
you at once,’”? added the speaker with a smile; 
“‘you haye not a good-natured old follow like 
myeelf to deal with, who shuts his eyes to his 
officers’ pranks, but with one whose jests are even 
more terrible than his reproaches. Think yourself 
fortunaie that he has not directed your arrest and 
the cause to be read on parade in the order of the 


day.” 

Binding it yain to dispute, and hopeless of ob- 
taining a remission of the order, Howard, with his 
heart full of bitterness against the innocent catsé 
of his arrest, retired to his quarters, where he was 
visited by his brother officers, most of whom thought 
that the punishment exceeded the éffence. Had 
he known that the recruit whose independeiit 
spirit bad eo provoked him and the poor gipsy lad 
whom he had encountered at Epping were tho same, 
his mortification and rage would havé been tenfold. 
As it was, bo secretly yowed' to find or make an 
occasion to repay him for the humiliation he had 
received. Pe aes Se 

When Sergeant Williams informed the adjutant 
of what had taken places, tho ‘old’ disciplinarian 
looked serious. He knéw by experience how much 
it wasin the power of an officer, without apparently 
exceeding his duty, to goad and’ annoy the unfor- 
tunate private against whom he had coucsived the 
least prejudice or dislike. * 

‘*Poor lad!’ he muttered, ‘‘I am sorry it has 
happened; if he had not been such a fine-built 
fellow—just the height,«too, for our regiment— 
T should regret that he ever enlisted. Toll him for 
me,’ he added, ‘‘ to be careful to measure his words, 
as he wonld an opponent's sword were he engaged 
in deadly strife; not 2 false step he takes but will 
be taken advantage of.”” 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders—as much 
as to say that he knewit, 

The latter part of the conversation which had 
taken plece between Colonel Hill and Lieutenant 
Howard had not been heard by the recruits, so 
that both Gus and his friend were ignorant of the 
high rank of the stranger who had witnessed the 

oung officer's petulant conduct. When Williams 
informed them of it, their astonishment could only 
pe equalled by their gratitude. 

‘I should haye no cause to fear for you,” ob- 
served the kind-hearted man, ‘‘ were Sir Arthur to 
see always with bis own eyes and hear with his 
own ears; but he cannot ke everywhere. I have 
spoken with the adjutant,” be added, “‘ and he bade 
mne warn you to be cautious.” 

‘Fear not—I can command my temper,” ob- 
geryed Gus, 

“*Ttiaa hard task,” said his friend, feelingly. 
‘tA boy who knowa no more of a regiment than I 
do ofa sermon steps from tho sthool-room to the 
army, ignorant of the world, intoxicated with 
the vanity of commanding men, and the glitter of 
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him. If I mistake not, Lieutenant Howard is one 
of these; if'so, he had better look out in the first 
engagement.” t << o 7. « >? * 

“What mean you ? : 

‘‘}¢isno unusual thing for the officer who has 
treated his men like brutes to be picked off by his 
own company. I have known it more than oncd. 
Tho approach of a battle has caused many e bully’s 
check to turn palo, not fréid fear of thé’enémy, but 
from fear of those whom his tyranny ahd ‘injustice 
have rendered ‘desperate,’ * *°" 7 8 

‘“God forbid!” exclaimed both Gus and Peter, 
simultaneously, ‘that such a thought should ever 
enter our heads.” itth an <9: ‘ 

‘“Amen!” “added the sergeant; ‘“‘or mine 
either.” 

Tho aptitude of the recruits materially shortened 
the tinte necessery for’ drill, aiid in a few weeks 
they Were incorporated “id the regiment, which 
expecttd soon to teceive orders to join the main 
body of the army. a a 

They had been about three weeks at Bueno Con- 
vento, when, one syening is Gus wis crossing the 
court of the old convent; he noticéd a dark-eyed, 
beautiful girl seatéd on the stone bench ottside the 
lodge of the old friar who acted as porter to the 
establishment. From her dress she was evidently 
a Villager. 

The tight black velvet bodice,. seamed with 
gold thread, fitted her slender waist.” Her hair 
was braided round her gracefully-formed head 
and fastened with a silver bodkini at ‘the back, 
from which the ends fell in long natural curls, 
From the same ornament depended’ a mantilla of 
fine linen, worn with that ccquetry péculiar to the 
women of*the Peninsula; her’ bie etticoat 
reached but halfway down her leg, “disp eying ‘a 
neatly turned ankts, and a foot, cased ina’ scarlet 
pfocking and black slipper, which a’duchess might 


”? 


have envied. 

Although our hero’s affections were devoted to 
Minnigrey, it is not “to be supposed ‘that, at his 
age, and in a southern climate, where the yéry 
air is redolont with love, he was itgensible to 
beauty in ‘atiother, He wag ‘so much struck with 
her ‘appearance that he involuntarily stopped ‘to 
BElo wpoll “Bers eh ee Su CECE ee ee 

‘No’ woman, however humblo or elevated her 
porition, id ingendible to the admiration which her 
charms excite‘ iit the opposite sex. A “fine lady 
would have dréwn'her mantilla' with on air’ of 
affected prudéry? but the uhtaught peasant girl, 
whose costume denoted that ‘she- camo from the 
feighbourhood’ of Cintra, smiled, and’ epoeee her 
white teeth, with an arcéhness which might have at 
Teast pleased ‘an anthorite. “~ “ ~ en Stee 
“Buona sera, senora,” said Gus, gently ad- 
vancing towards tho bench on which she was 
sitting. The speaker sprroached her with the 
caution which a schoolboy uses, not to startle the 
bird he has an inclination to entrap; but the 
maiden was not startled as easily asa bird; she 
did not even attempt to ris from her seat, but re- 
turned the young soldier's giceting with ‘a frank- 
ness which showed that she ‘was far from being‘dis- 
pleased. ‘ 

‘You are waiting, I suppose, for one of the 
worthy fathers?” 

This was said in Porluguese—Gus haying 
during the short time he ~kad been in the 
country, contrived to pick’ up a smattering of 
the language, in which his knowledgo of Latin 
afforded him considerable assistance. =~ a 

‘Si, senhor,” replied tho’ girl; *‘and my most 
unworthy uncle, who has forgetten, I suppose, that 
it is the day for my weckly visit; but* sitice the 
Ingleso haye been here the peer man’s brains haye 
gone wool-gathering.” f x, ; 

“Does he hate us; then ?”? 

The pretty creature shrugged her shoulders, and 


simply answered that he was a pricat, and bound in 


Chiistien charity te hate all heretics. ~ 
“And you?” inquixed Gus. 4 
‘“Not being a priest, I am 

prejudice.” ts oF 
This was a great effortcf liberality for a P. 

guese peasant girl—they are 

itious than even thei 


bound by no such 


ner: 1 


SPARE MOMENTS. — 


ieee 


perhaps the handsome person of the 
some influence on hei fudemélite = 

For some moments they sat gazing 
other in silence. Both were of an age ita, 
aré most liable to the impressions of that passi 
which the heart is incapable of feeling only 
is ashes. Se eae 
Let “it not be supposed that either Gus or 
—the name of the Portuguese—had thé slig 
idea that they were in danger of “falling in 
It is one ‘of the peculiur’ charactoristics of 
passion that till ‘its peepee ‘too fi 
iyéted to be broken we'séldom s spoct its oxi 
ence. ‘ : 2 16 we ae ft te PhAse wy eat q 
~ “And do you reside at San Josef?” observed our 
hero. é SL. + ee eee os * a 
“Ves.” : : ; ee 
‘*And come every week to visit your uncle?” 
a9 Yes.” se i 2yhe te) sade BS: 


“ Not prey? f 


ms; sonicti 


dor iee Penge ‘robbers—the distante is - 
t, ‘and rs ; 


of the wa BH © Besides,” she added, T dim ried 
withéué &profecfor.™") PO ES 


No ‘goonér had the sound escaped her than an 
enormous bloodhound, whic pa ee 
Hires 


‘and I think with such'a’pro- 
t fol Be by gueld ee See 
Foot. “Still, “ho ig ‘only @ 'protector—not’a com- 


‘i 4 
__. pardon me,’ replied the girl, ‘he is bom oe 
erwe 


ho cneounters any ono whom he thinks stispiciots, 


all in yain—Mingo stood aloof, regarding him ‘Bus- 


“th alee = 


“You will not make acquaintance,” jeugei gly 


animal to her side, she p 
taking Gus’s hand in hers; 
with it. Our hero felt 


ort Sas pok Ne 


- 
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— Aetters from Readers, 
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SPECIAL NOTIO#.—In order toadd to the interest of this 
’ page, the editor will give 10s. every month to the writer of the 
best letter sentin. Writers may contribute to the discussion now 
in progress or may start‘fresh subjects. rea aa 5 


PO 


HOW ‘TWO PEOPLE LIVE ON FOUR 
7° SHILLINGS a WeEK. |” 
To the Editor of “Spars Moments.” 
‘Str,—- Believing as I do that there is plenty of 
room for reform in the matter of food-stuff as 
regards the cost of living, both as it affects the 
people generally and the working class in par- 
ticular, [ have read with special interest the corre- 
spondencs in several numbers of SPARE Moments 
onthe above subject. = 
But surely the letter from Mr. Tom Pearson in 
_ your issue of the 19th inst. cannot be considered an 


example of liymg on the above-named sum per 
wook ? ice ere Bt wa 
In the case of the person who opened the dis- 


cussion, wo were given the actual cost of living, 
~ but in the case of Mr. Pearson this is not so. 
Certainly he-does mention one or more articles 
of fuel which he uses to supply motive power for 
the human machine, but he omits to inform us how 
much fuel he receives from some generous-hearted 
individual. Tea, and something else, I assume, he 
- buys; but how much food-stuff he receives by the 
very questionable procedure of. ‘‘ cribbing,” 
commonly called ‘‘cadging,” he does not say. 
' Wherefore, I assert that he cannot be accepted as 
an authority on the subject of whether we can or 
cannot liye on two shillings per week. 
Speaking for myself, I do not live on that sum, 
but Ido and ‘have lived times out of number on 
_ less than four shillings per week; and, when I say 
~ T have lived,” I do not mean that I have simply 
existed, “Yet, though I do not, Tbelieve it possible 
for a man or woman to liye on two shillings per 
week, ~ seas 3 
Dr. T. L. Nichols declares it is possible to 
live on one shilling and ninepence per week. Iam 
not disposed to try if this is so. 
At present my usual food-stuff' consists of 
- wheatmeal, haricot beans, peas, barley,’ rico, 
“raising (2 lb. weekly), currants (1 lb.), butter, 
cocoa, tea, lard, tapioca, milk (3 gills daily), 
marmalade, &¢. Bart 
It will be seen from the above list that butcher’s 
~ meat is excluded. 
Ido not spend a penny piece on flesh of any 
kind, simply because’ I do not consider it a 
~ necessary article of food for man. And on this diet 
- I work from fifty-three to over sixty hours’ per 


---weekin the hot, and sometimes damp, atmosphere 


‘ofa steam laundry, 


SSH yt A Yours, &e., 
Gateshead. i” 


J. M. 
:0:——-—— 
_ ARE SOLICITORS DISHONEST ? 
‘To the Editor of “Sparx Moments.” 
- §re,—TI had occasion to seek your Legal Editor’s 


« advice, and, owing to the intricate nature of my 
ase, ho reommended mo to consult a solicitor; but 


this is a most serious and difficult thing to do; not 
that there are no solicitors in my neighbourhood, 


__ ags'the city of Manchester is‘ simply swatming with 


_ them—in fact, you cannot go far without fiading 
one, There are thousands. Go where you will, 
look where you will, you find the word ‘‘ solicitor” 
staring you in the face. In fact, I-haye heard 

Manchester called ‘‘The Lawyers’ Home,” and I 
am sorry to say that the majority are more famed 
for shrewdness than for honesty. Are wo excep- 


Ze Honally uptormnate; or are solicitors as a class 


in most cases sooms to fayour his trickery. ‘If there 
should be something turn up rough, his man loses 


his certificate, and he then employs another, and 


sails straight off again on his swindling career. 
Therefore I consider it is a most difficult matter to 
find a solicitor who will study your interests, work 
for you honestly, and who will not bs bribsd, nor 
bought over by your opponents. 

Under these circumstances I should be glad of 
other readers’ opinions and experiences. If solicitors 
could be found with some guarantee of honesty, it 
would prove a boon and a, blessing, not only to 
myself, but to the honest community at largo. 

Of course, the swindling class—this is 95 per 
cent. here—do not require one; the more unscrupu- 
lous the solicitor is the better they like him, as he 
answers their purpose well. Trusting that you will 
be able to find space for this in your most excellent 
journal, and that this may prove the means of 
bringing at'least a few honest solicitors to light, 


T remain, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Manchester. JUSTICE. 


:0.-——-—— 


ARE WOMEN INCONSTANT? 
To the Editor of ‘‘Sparz Moments.” 


Srr,—Allow me a small space in your paper in 
answer to your correspondent ‘‘Student of the 
Sex,” who says that the average woman is by 
nature inconstant. I think he is quite in error; 
of course there are women who flirt, but the 
majority, especially when engaged, are true to 
their loyers—that is, if they really love them ; and 
nowoman ought to think of promising to marry 
any man for whom she does not really care, and 
unless she is prepared to practise forbearance and 
self-dénial for his sake. 

He also says, “Ifa man is engaged to marry a 
girl of sense and duty, and not merely a flirt, the 
fear of an action for breach of promise generally 
préyents Aim from transferring his affections to 
some other object.” 

‘I must confess he has a very bad opinion of 
hig sex, and any man who is restrained from 
evil-doing for fear of punishment is not only 
base and cowardly, but is unworthy of the name 
of man, and certainly has no regard for the 
woman whose loye he has tried to win, and I 
would rather commend the woman who would 
transfer hor affections, for at least she is open 
and true, and preferable to the false, deceitful 
man, for, providing he had always acted honour- 
ably and kindly, no sensible woman would think 
of suing him for breach of promise, because he 
was truthful, and told her he had ceased to loye her 
ag aman ought to love one whom he intends to 
make his wife, and’ therefore it would be better for 
them both to part. She would respect him far 
more for his integrity than she ever could if he 
married her, and left her to discover the true state 
of affairs later on. . 

I quite agree with your correspondent on the 
question of woman’s constancy after marriage, for, 
as a rule, they are far more constant than the men. 

Tf a woman has really loved & man before mar- 
riage, in the years that follow it develops into a 
beautiful, strong, true, and undying love, and she 
never for one moment falters, But it is not the 
desire of every girl to be a flirt before marriage, 
only frivolous, uneducated ones, and only those 
who are living in idleness would entertain such an 
idea; a tolerably well-educated girl who was able 
to think at all would know that she had a far 
higher ainbition in life than to merely ‘ flirt,” and 


would be incensed at the mere idea of such a thing. 


But supposing his statement to be trie, ars the 


girls thomselyes entirely to blame for this /’ 


I say decidedly no, for the majority are taught 


by their parents directly they leave the school- 
| room to turn their thoughts to marriage. They 
| are permitted to read a 

‘| literature, and their heads become full of nongense, 
he | and they think that every man who speaks to them 


great deal of trashy 


ot ffor of marriago. 
to give their girl 


Pi 


some healthy occupation, aad train them to this i k 


of higher and nobler things, they would become not 
only better daughters, but later on in life, when — 
they were old enough to clearly understand the 
seriousness of marriage, they would make better 
wiyes, and be true help-meets and companions to 
their husbands, instead of becoming mere slaves 
and household drudges. 

There would be much less flirtation carried on if © 
girls were allowed to mix with the opposite sex, and — 
to form friendships with them without being — 
scandalised’; it would proye highly beneficial to 
both, for a man possesses those qualities which — 
are needful to complete the formation of a woman’s 
character, and his powers of intellect are often — 
stronger and keener, and ag he is ‘able to think 
better than the majority of women, hs would 
cultivate these qualities which are toa large extent 
dormant in woman, and thus raise her to his level, 
fitting her to become a partaker of his pleasures, 
while she in her turn would help him to become 
patient, gentle, and thoughtful for others; good, not 
harm, would follow, as some parents are apt to 
believe. For no man who was honourable and 
noble would think of being disrespectful or trifling 
with a woman, unless she allowed him to do so, 
and no pure-minded woman who is ¢apable of — 
appreciating the true worth of a mai’s friendship — 
(providing he was a man of the right sort—a lover 
of all that was true) would think of permitting 
him to trifle with her in any way; she could and 
wouid make him respect her, and lift him up to 
admire all that is beautiful and good in this fe. ~ 
If she, on the other hand, degrades him she will have ~ 
to suffer keenly, and deservedly so. | a ae 

I do not mean to exonerate all men from blame ~ 
on this side, for some men aré naturally disposed to — 
evil, and no power on earth will beable toliftthem — 
up; this class a woman should shun, retreat from 
him as she would from a snake, for in yery truth 
he is worse than such a reptile, aba feet 

Apologising for taking up so much of your space, — 


Yours faithfully, 
DoROoTHY, 


‘eather 


WOULD A WAR BENEFIT ENGLAND P= 


To the Hditor of ‘“‘Sparn Moments.” 


Str,—The untimely death of thousands of men — 
enjoying the strength and vigour of early man- 
hood, the utter destruction and desolation of many 
homes, vast increase in taxation, terrible privation 
among the poor—these are a few of the results of a 
great war. It is well to remember this before 
advocating an appeal to arms. _ Nevertheless, Iam 
prepared in part to agree with your correspondent 
**Cosmopolitan.” Too much prosperity is ener- 
vating, and history gives several instances where a 
nation has only been saved by a life-and-death 
struggle with some contemporary Power. So that, 
under certain circumstances, much may be said in 
fayour of war. Thore are certain diseases for 
which itisthe only remedy. Butsurely England ~ 
at the present time, with her energetic life and her 
enthusiasm for social questions, is not suffering 
from any such disease. I am afraid your corre-— 
spondent is like the proverbial Irishman who said, — 
“Dear mo, how dull itis: Let's blow up: West- 
minster Abbey.” . 5 feo) 

Yours truly, fi 
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ENGLISHMAN. 
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Geese are long-lived creatures, frequently attain- 
ing the age of fifty. But this will bea nonews to — 
many frequenters of restaurants. nate ee 
30: 

He was doing very nicely in the parlour, when 
a solemn voice came through the open window from 
the porch : oat 

‘“That young man makes me yery tired.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Sampson,” said the girl, — 
as he hastily started up; ‘tit is only Polly, ‘our 


parrot.” ; Riptict seek gee: 
‘I understand it’s the parrot,” horeplied; ‘but — 
ould like to know tot 


ean. it 
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Poems for Spare fMoments. 


——— a 
By W. E. MANNING, 
a ee 


THE BEST OF THE THREE. 


An Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman—all three 
Were as hard hit by Cupid as men could well be. 
That fact wasn’t strange, for we all in a life 

Are seized with a yearning desire for a wife; 

But it rarely occurs that the fairest syren 

Loves the Rose, the Thistle, and Shamrock so 


green, f 
And it still seldom happens that her choice doesn’t 
reat 
On the young swain whose coffers by fortune are 
lest. 
Yet this charmer who'd smitten the hearts of these 


three 
Was not to be bought by £5 andd. 5 ; 
That’s strange, you will say, since most girls like 


- 6. ’ 
But the reason was this, she had plenty herself. 
And more, she conceived a curious desire, 
That the suitor who might to her white hand 
aspire 
Should do something witty, clever, or great, 
Ere she would set foot on wedlock’s estate. 
The Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman knew well 
They were rivals, and each tried the other to sell. 
But the maiden showed no special fayours to one 
Any more than the other; so nothing was done 
To cause bitter feelings to rage in their hearts, 
Or create those hard twinges of jealousy’s darts. 
Twas sport for the fair little charmer each day 
To see her three lovers pass by the way, 
As though unconcerned by the fact that they each 
Wished the other were far, very far, from her 
reach. 
It gave her some fun when the three made a call, 
And each showed a great inclination to fall 
At her feet, and declare to do aught for her; 
But such a sweet scene did not ones occur, 
For the maiden imposed this condition—that she 
Was never at home unless to the three; 
And further imposed, that all three should leave 
At once, so that neither should haye cause to 
T18Ve ; 
So pretty love tableaux never occurred, 
As one before others would not look absurd. 
At last the three met, and business seemed meant, 
For they argued, and talked to the top of their 


ent ; 

Each vowed he would not give way to the other, 
Their love no reverses had power to smother. 

But this they arranged, ere they parted that 

night, . 

The maid should be sought to put matters right. 
So next day they called, and Paddy, who spoke— 
For the three looked on ths affair as a joke— 

Says Pat, ‘‘Shure, my darlint, we've come here to 


ow 

How we're to shtart, and which way we'se to go; 
Faith it’s myself as sphakes for the three, 

For, bedad they leave ali the hard work to me. 
Shure, now, I’m sphaking ter yez for tho lot, 
There’s a love burning hero, and begorra it’s hot, 
And if yez don’t play on the fiames, darlint now, 
Bedad we've each of us taken a vow 

That naught but a duel will put mathers roight. 
Ah, darlint, come now, don’t say we must foight. 
I'm not afraid, sweetheart, of loing my life, 

But Idon’t want to lose the chance of my wife.” 

** Ah, weel,” said the Scotchman, ‘that’s a braw 


thing to sae; 
Yer’d no’ think o’ that lad, if you were to dae.’ 
“Come,” said the Englishman ; ‘‘ kindness of heart 
Is ever of beautiful woman a part; 
_ We each love you well, so give us a test, 
And the vanquished will bow to the victor ag best.” 
‘* Well,” said the maid, ‘‘ then go let it be, 
For certain it is, I can't marry three ; 
If you think I am worth a struggle to win, 
Tl set you a task which you can begin. 


eke “etl, BE at? 


a 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 
In a year to the hour I will marry the one 
Who something great, clever, or witty has done. 
The public reports shall be my sole guide, 


Then I will become the winner’s proud bride.” 
rarer shouted Pat, ‘‘may the luck be right 


To the one who beats Pat O’Reilly, bedad.” 

‘* Yer muckle fast, lad,” said the Scotchman; ‘“‘na 
doobt, 

But yer maun by that time frae this life be ca’d 
oot.” 


“Come,” said John Bull, ‘‘it’s a tussle to be, 
We've got twelye months to prove the best of the 


ee. 
So, boys, we'd best start for our own ways and 


means, 
To work for the fairest of beauty’s fair queens,” 


* * ¥ * £4 


The twelye months sped by and the great day came 


round, 
On which the result of the test should be found ; 
They met to the moment, those loyal loving three, 
Each heart beating hope of the highest degree. 
True to her word the maiden was there, 
Looking as beautiful, bonnie, and fair 
As ever she looked, and a smile frank and free 
Was given to each and the whole of the three. 
Hach could see in her eyes a sparkle of fun 
As she turned to the Scotchman and asked what 
he’d done ; 
Then Sandy drew out a wonderful scheme, 
A thing which for twelve months had been his sole 
dream. 
He had estimates, plans, and drawings, galore 
And paper reports—for’t had made a furore— 
They all sang his praises, said his brains were 
ad lib. ; 
That couldn’t be doubted, for papers don't fib. 
But the long and short of Sandy’s great work 
Was a submarine tunnel from here to New York.” 
‘‘Yes,” aid the maid, ‘that’s a monstrous con- 


cern, 
We'll compare with the rest; Mr. Bull, now your 
t ”? 


urn. 

“Well,” pore young Bull, ‘‘my book you have 
read, 

Five miilions haye gone, and it still goos ahead, 

They say ’tis the best that ever was penned, 

While of offers to write, I have now got no end. 

The title is quite d propos you'll agree, 

It’s a tale of our task, and called ‘One of the 
Three.’ ” 

‘“‘T’ve read it with pride,” said the maid, ‘and 
admit 

‘Tis the cleverest book, and has made a great hit. 

Now Pat let moe hear what you have been at ?”’ 

“* Och I’ve been a lazy spalpeen,” said Pat ; 

“The devil a shtroke ay work have I done, 

But shure I’ve looked afther this child—number 
one. 

The Scotchman’s scheme is a great one bedad, 

And faith your book is clever, my lad, 

But you’ve both forgot this, O.’ll repate it again, 

The emp lips sphoke it, and sphoke it quite 
plain.” 

‘‘In a year to the hour T'll marry the one, 

Who something great, clever, or witty, has done; 

This hour the darlint becomes a proud bride, 

Oive brought here my license, and the parson's 
outside, 

Shure now the darlint comes to me, yez see, 

So jist give your handto— — 


‘THE BEST OF THE THREE.’” 


—_——_—____—_- 
Old resident: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I’m eighty ea old, 
and I walked thirty miles t’other day. Could you 


do that ?” 
Average man: ‘‘N-o, not yet; I’m only forty, 
you know.” 


——:0:——_—— 


Doctor’s Wife: ‘‘ Why in the world don’t you go 
to that patient in the waiting-room? He’s been 
there eyer go long.” nes 

Doctor (looking up from his paper): ‘ If I don’t | 
keep him waiting an hour or so, he’ll thi 
charges are too high.” a“ Jaa 
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23rd April, 1892, £ 
EXGURSIONISTS! TAKE NOTE, — 


Before deciding on the place at which to spend 
your summer vacation, send for any of the follow- 
ing numbers of SPARE Moments, which contain 
fall descriptive articles on the places mentioned. 
The numbers may be ordered through any news- 
agent, or will be sent post free from SPARE 

OMENTS offices, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.C., for __ 
134d. each :-— ¥ 


No. NAME OF RESORT. No, 
ae {Zouiiva (Lanc.), 36 § 


NAME OF RESORT. 
Penzance (Cornwall). 
Harrogate (Yorks). 

7 | Bettws-y-Coed (N. Walet), 
Ramsgate (Kent). 
38—Bridgenorth (Shropshire), 
| 39—The Hartz Mountains. 
Brussels (8elgium). 

4) Grange-over-Sanas 
Furness Abbey (Lanc). 
41—A Tour in the Peak Diatrict 

137— Bournemosth.. 

133—Morecambe (Lanc ). 

139 —Aberystwith (South Wales) 

140—Folkestone (Kent). 

14:—The Killarney Likes and 
Neighbourhood. 

142—Southend-on-Sea. 

143—Ingleton. 

144 —Teignmouth, 

145 Olacton-on-Sea, 

Felixstowe. 


Southwold (Suffulk). 
Ventnor (Isle of Wight). 
29 Eastbourne (Sussex). 
Scarborough (Yorkshire). 
Bray, Co. Wicklow 
sof (Lreland). 
Southport (Lanc ). 


Leamington (Warwicks.), 
32 { Lisnaudne (Wales), 
Brighton (Sussex), 
Ilfracombe (N. Dzyon). 
Portsmouth (Hants). 


33) Southsea (Hants). 


Longridge {Lance), 
Rhyl (North Wa'es). 


Hastings and 
aE Leonards } Sussex, 


Lowestoft (Suffolk). 
Douglas (Isle of Man). 
Falmouth (Oornwall) 
Great Yarmouth (Norfolk) 


He: ‘‘How charming you lcok, dear, in that 
dress. It becomes you admirably.” : 
She: ‘‘Oh, yes! That’s a very old story. When 
the season’s changing you always discover how 
charming I am in my old clothes!” vi: 


35 


——:0: — 


Fred: ‘‘There is one adyantage a man has by 
marrying a widow.” 

Will: ‘* What's that?” 478 Oe 

Fred: ‘‘She has made all her experiments in 
cookery on her first husband, so the second one 
won’t have to pass through that ordeal; hence, he 
stands a better chance of living.” 


Oe 


Mr. Oolde (to servant) : ‘‘I called here yesterday, 
and you told me that your mistress couldn’t see 
darn her pet dog was well. How is he getting 
on ” * 

Servant: ‘‘Missus told me to tell you if you 
called again, sir, that the poor, dear little fellow has 
the slow consumption.” , 

—0:—— 

Cobwigger: ‘‘The material for this quilt must 
have cost a pretty figure.” 

Mrs. Cobwigger: ‘‘How can you say such a 
thing? Anyone but a man would know that it is 
made of pieces that were left over. Why, ever 
since we were married, whenever I bought a new 
dress I got an extra yard or so for this very 


purpose.” 


———. 0, 


Sgt ‘‘T say, Jack, change mea fiver, won’t 
ou » 

x Jack: ‘‘I haven’t more than enough for lunch 
and cab-fare in my pocket. Fact is, I don’t carry 
money loose in my pockets any more. I put itin 
the bank and pay by cheque.” 

‘‘T don’t care to bother with cheques. I always 
carry money in my pockets, and I never missa 
halfpenny.” " ‘ 

““¥Y—e—s, but you are not married.” 


—0:——— 


Peddler: ‘‘ My dear sir, do you know how much 
time you lose dipping a pen into the ink? Ten 
dips a minute means 600 dip3-an hour, or 6,000 
dips in ten hours, and each dip consumes——” ; 

Business Man: ‘‘ Yes, I know; I have figured 
it all out.”~ - 

Peddler: ‘“‘ And 
the old way.” a oa 

Businees Man: ‘‘ Yes, Iam using the fountain 
pen you sold me about a month ago—using it in 
the old way because it won’t write any other — 

= : et 2 eit 7 so, iY 


rt “ Beg pardon ; I must be in the wrong 


* 


yet I find you still writing in 


— 28rd April, 1892. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


The WBrise “Spare Bloment? 


The following story has been judged to be the 

best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 

ue for One Guinea has been awarded to 
sender, 


Mr. T. L. AtpRIDGE, 
76, Kingston-road, 
Oxford. 


Short of Cash. 


OLON was an author, so was Scott; 
but Scott was clever and made 
money, and Dolon was not quite so 
clever, and made no money. Dolon’s 
place of residence was an extremely 
curious one. He boasted that it was 

in Long-acre, but it was no such thing. Neither 

was itina court going out of Long-acre; truth 

compelling us to assure the reader that it was in a 

court going out of a court, going out of Long- 

acre. There—such is the unlucky fact—lived 

Byron Southey Dolon, in a small, badly lighted 

garret withal, furnitured with nothing beyond a bed, 

a table, a yellow bowl te wash in, a brush of many 

urposes, and one chair, and embellished only by 
hinvelf, a bachelor, underthirty, tall, slim, amiable, 
upright, and bent upon fame. 

Banks was the name of Dolon’s landlady, a very 
old woman and a widow, as ugly and almost as dis- 
agreeable as sin. She was quiet, however, when her 
rent was paid, a trait in her character which saved 
her many losses perhaps, for when it was not paid, 


- Mrs. Banks afforded as correct an idea as could 


sibly be conceived of what a tiger might be in 
its wildest condition. 

Dolon, who was a bit of an observer, always 
knew which of his fellow lodgers iad, and which 
had not, paid their rent, by the tone in which their 
mutual landlady addressed them: ‘‘ Good morning, 
Mrs. Cross; how’s your good gentleman this 
morning ?”’ was the old woman’s general saluta- 
tion of her two-pair back, when she passed her on 
the staircase, for the first time in the day; and 
Dolon heard it, and had no doubt that her eyes 
twinkled, and her lips smiled as she made the polite 
inquiry. 

*‘That Mr. Cross,” thought Dolon, ‘‘ pays one 
week within the other,” a singular phrase which 
old women make frequent use of to lodgers who 
‘aint reg’lar.” ‘I wish you’d rub your shoes 
when you comesin, Mr. Perkins; I has to clean 
the stairs down eyery blessed time as how you 
goes hup ’em.” 

Perkins, it struck Dolon, was no doubt out 
of work, and had given her in consequence only 
an apology on the Saturday previous. Mrs. Banks 
had many ways, in fact, to which she was con- 
stantly resorting, to compel her customers to pay 
their rentregularly. That by which she generally 
managed to make Dolon do so was rather curious, 
and not a little creditable to her ingenuity. 

Know, then, that Dolon, in addition to the articles 
of furniture above enumerated, and which the 
amiable Mrs. Banks considered as duly qualifying 
her to let furnished apartments, was also in pos- 
session of aplate. He also had a knife and fork; 
but that is not material, the reader will be only 
kind enough especially to remember that our hero 
had one solitary blue plate. Dolon, when he did 


pay his rent, paid it always on the Saturday 


evening. / 

If the plate was not in his cupboard when he 
returned home at two o'clock, he confidently 
reckoned upon a visit from his landlady. And 
it was very seldom, on a rent day, that it was 
there; for Mrs. Banks made ita point of invariably 
taking it down on that day to clean it; not that 
she cared-a straw for her lodger’s comforts—the 


pect fellow did not make that ‘‘ worth her while,” 


ut it afforded her a good excuse for paying 
na visit towards 
pat shi ai ma = Si aatee = oe 


evening, and enabled her to. 
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ask for the rent, without obliging her (kind soul!) 
to do so in so many words. 

Well, three Saturdays had passed by, and 
Dolon on no one of them had paid his week’s 
rent, the consequence of which was that he owed 
her, on the fourth Saturday (the interest- 
ing day on which our narrative commences), 
the enormous sum of exactly sixteen shillings! 
Dolon rose on the morning aforesaid, breakfasted, 
and went to see if he could get any copying from a 
law stationer for whom he occasionally worked. 
He stopped with that gentleman some time, and 
came away without a single sheet, and not a penny 
in his pocket.» 

“Now if that letter doesn’t come during the 
day I’m completely done,” observed Dolon to him- 
self, as he ascended his staircase and entered 
his apartment, which he found had been put to 
rights ; or as the amiable Mrs. Banks herself ex- 
pressed it, *‘ made decent.” It was then about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Dolon looked in the 
cupboards—there was no plate. ‘‘ I shall have her 
at me in about half-an-hour,” observed he, sighing 
wofully. ‘‘If my father doesn’t send to me to- 
day, Heaven only knows what will become of his 
discarded son; and if the postman does call, and 
the considerate old gentleman has not paid the 
postage, I can’t conceive how I shall get possession 
of the letter, for I'm without a penny in the world, 
and the idea of my borrowing——” 

The last idea struck Dolon as so particular funny 
that he could not repress a smile, miserable as he 
was. He lighted his pipe, and sat musing by the 
fire for some yery considerable time, and until he 
was interrupted by the well-known rap of the 
expected fiend at the door. 

‘©Oh, I've brought up your plate, sir,” observed 
the amiable Mrs. Banks, with a tone as if she had 
never once said the same thing before. 

‘You are extremely kind, Mrs. Banks. I see, 
also, that you’ve cleaned my windows. With 
regard to my rent, I must trouble you to wait till 
the post comes in, when I have not the least doubt 
in the world that I shall receive a letter containing 
a considerable sum of money.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Dolon,” rejoined Mrs. Banks, ‘‘I 
wont be hard, although times is; you promised to 
pay to-day, and until the day’s over it can’t be said 
as how you ain’t kept your word honourably.” 

‘““Your remarks are extremely sensible, Mre. 
Banks ; the eight o’clock post will doubtless enable 
me to prove a man of honour.” 
is Very good, Mr. Dolon, then Vl wait till 

en.” 

Mrs. Banks withdrew, and closed the door after 
her, and left our hero again to his meditations and 
his ardent hopes. A minute afterwards, four loud 
and distinct bangs with the door-knocker announced 
that some person or other desired to honour him 
with an interview; four bangs intimating a visit 
to the garret, three to the second floor, and so on 
downwards. Dolon opened his door, and showed a 
light to the party who ascended the staircase, and 
whom he felt confident was his coal-man, for he 
well knew the mighty foot-steps of that man of 
trust. 

“Ah, Mr. Baggs, good evening,” said Dolon, 
as the broad hat of his visitor turned the corner 
of the landing immediately beneath him, and the 
couple entered our hero’s apartment. ‘‘ By nine 
o’clock this evening I shall be prepared for you; 
the post will bring me the wherewithal.” 

“‘Thope you won’t fail, for my poor missus is 
dying.” 

‘God bless me, Mr. Baggs, youstun me! How- 
ever, you may depend upon me. (Good evening.” 

And the patient gentleman with the dirty face 
left the apartment, and then the house. 

Next came Mrs. Hayward, the chandler-shop 
woman; then the potboy from the ‘Pig and 
Whistle”; and then the greengrocer. 

Dolon got rid of them all till nino o'clock, and 
settled himself at last, as the adjacent church clock 
chimed the hour of six, before his fire for a three 
hours’ peace. 

At about five minutes to nine the amiable Mis- 
tress Banks made her second appearance in the 
apartment of the anxious Dolon. - ae 


‘* Well, Mr. Dolon,” she observed, in a very loud 
voice, and pitching her arms stoically akimbo, keep- 
ing the door wide open at the same time, perhaps 
from a generous desire to enable her numerous 
lodgers to overhear their interview in all its 
interesting details. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Dolon, the letter 
ain’t comed, and may-be never hiz acoming.” 

“My dear Mrs. Banks,” replied Dolon, some- 
what agitated, for his feelings inclined him very 
strongly to agree with her, ‘‘ the Post-oflice is in a 
most shameful state, and the delivery of letters 
extremely irregular in consequence,” 


Four distinct knocks announced the arrival of — 


another creditor. It was the chandler-shop woman ; 
Mrs. Banks welcomed her into Dolon’s room, with 


| the information, somewhat satirically expressed, and 


accompanied by a smile extremely disagreeable to 
the sensitive observant Dolon, that ‘‘ Mr. Dolon wos 
expecting, and indeed had been expecting to receive 
a very important letter every minute throughoutthe 
day, but thatit hadn’t as yet got to him;” to which 
the very interesting chandler-shop woman signifi- 
cantly replied by saying that she should take a seat 
if the gentleman would be kind enough to provide 
her with one, and wait the arrival of theletter which 
was to relieve the gentleman from all his perplexing 
anxieties. 5 

With praiseworthy gallantry, Dolon placed the 
chair, the only one he possessed, for the accom- 
modation of his landlady, while he was com- 
pelled, much against his: feelings of reverence for 
the sex, to request the chandler-shop woman to 
have the kindness to be seated upon a band-box, 
that article of furniture, indeed, being the only one, 
with the exception of the mantelpiece, which could ~ 
possibly suggest itself, even to the most active 
mind, as likely to form a feasible substitute for 
another chair. 

Just at that moment four more consecutive bangs 
announced the arrival of a third creditor. 

Dolon politely begged the ladies to excuse the 
candle, and hastening downstairs opened the door 
to the afflicted and easy coal-man, whom he con- 
tinued to assure, as they ascended the staircase, 
that if there was over anything certain in this 
world, in another two minutes or so his little bill 
would be paid. 

‘When Dolon found himself again in his own 
apartment with three friends so peculiarly bound 
to him, it all of a sudden flashed across his mind 
that he had not procured the essential two pence 
wherewith to pay the postman, if the fellow should 
do him the considerable kindness to bring him a 
letter, and the old gentleman should neglect to 
prepay it when posted. 

In the agony of the instant he candidly explained 
his unfortunate deficiency to his three companions, 
requesting one of them at the same time to do him 
the kindness, when the postman knoeked, to pay 
for the letter. 

Mrs. Banks declared that she had only three 
farthings in the world, and that she was compelled 
to reserve for some starch, in the event of the 
THe which ‘‘ worn’t com’d yet, not acoming arter 


The chandler-shop woman observed that, for her 
part, she had made ‘‘a hoth never to lend no 
money, havin’ been ruinated once afore by the 
worry same thing.” 

The small coal-man said that he was perfectly 
guiltless of the possession of even a quarter of that 
amount, and just as he concluded the asseryeration 
the postman knocked at the door. 

Up jumped Dolon, and upsetting the chandler- 
shop woman and the band-box as he rushed in- 
continently out of the room, hastened to answer — 
the summons. ; 

“Mr. Dolon—an unpaid letter—two pence,” 
observed the postman. é 

Our hero clutched the letter—it was a thick one 
—no doubt had bank-notes in it. He resolved on 
a desperate action. 

*« Postman, I have positively nota penny. What 
shall I do? I’ve no doubt this letter contains 
money.” 

‘No business of mine—maybe it do, perhaps it 
don’t—give it us here—call with it again in the 
morning,” and the unfeeling man of letters hastily 


regained possession of the letter, and marched off 
at the usual rate of his profession. 

‘What was to be done? 

Our hero rushed down the court, down the other 
court into Long-atcre, and, extremely excited and 

red, dashed into the first shop he came to—it was 
‘that of « cheesémonger, a liberal-minded in- 
dividual, who was patting butter'at the time, and 

‘was not a little alarmed at the very sudden intru- 
sion upon his peace of ‘‘ an agitated man ‘without a 

“hat,” the wotds in which hoe afterwards degcribed 
our hero to his’ wife. Ba 

“My dear sit, I believe I’ve never seen you 

bofore.” 
“Nor I you, sir,” observed Dolon; ‘‘ but ’m 
convinced, notwithstanding, that you'll do me thé 
fayour to oblige mo with tho loan of twopence for a 
fow rinutes ; I lodge close by—letter come by ‘post 
—imoney ii it—hayon’t got a may—postman won't 
debit mo ‘with the amount—hopa you'll oblige me 
—pratefal for your kindness,” 

Very much bothered, and hardly knowing what 
he was déing, the chessemonger put twopence into 
Dolon’s hand, who no sooner got it than, hastily 
informing his fenofactor thet his kindness over- 
powered bish, he rushed down the street after the 
postman, caught him luckily, got the letter, paid him 
for it, and returned quicker than ever to his place 
of abode, rushed upstairs and seated himself, his 
agitation quite as much astonishing his guests as it 
had petrified the man of bacon and cheese, and not 
a little perplexed the postman. 

“My dear Mrs, Banks,”’ breathed out Dolon, 
affectionately taking the hand of his land- 
lady, “your monoy’s come at last. Mrs. Har- 
wood,” eddrossing himself to the chandler-shop 
Woman, ‘you are to be paid now; and you, too, 
my good man,” turning towards Baggs, the coal- 
man. ‘‘ Very kind of you all to wait so patiently. 
Money’s lite wind, you know—comes all at once, 
then none of it, then plenty, then none, then plenty 
agoin. ‘ Uncertain as the stocks,’ is a phrase—I 
don’t mean the Criminal stocks, those are certain, 
very safe indeed; that’s the object of em, you 
know; but, However,” “heré our hero wiped his 
forehead wearily with his handkerchief; ‘‘ here’s the 
monéy. ‘We'll haye something cheering directly ; 
woall wantit. Perhaps, Mrs, Banks, you can lend 
me a bottle, and after I haye just broken the 
seal——” 

A yery different opinion had both the ladies 
of the moral character of Dolon, now that he had 
really been fortunate enough to have had his con- 
fident anticipations realised. Their altered feolings 
were Visible in their respective features—Mrs. 
Banks winked at Mrs. Haywood, the chandler- 
shop woman, as shoe did before; but the wink now 
meant that it was all right—before, it meant asus- 
picion of “‘ something rotten in the state,” 

Bages, the coal-man, too, looked brighter, 
though he gaye no actual signs of greater cheer- 
fulness. 

Bach of the threo visitors, as our hero broke the 
seal of the letter, gazed earnestly in his face; they 
had no doubt of seeing at least a quire of bank- 

~ notes taken from the interior. 

= Simultaneously each of the three drew out the 
little” bill from the pocket, ‘where it had been 
potting dirty and crumpled for the previous fort- 
night, and by the time Dolon had really opened the 


letter, he had three hands presented in front of him, | 


each exhibiting to his view the trifling claim upon his 
pursé—to his view, say we ?P 


Alas! Dolon saw nothing! A film came suddenly’ 


over his eyes, he looked one agonising look into the 
dirty ‘face of Baggs, the smail coal-man, glanced 
—. ‘with wild eye at the adjacent females, and letting 
' _, the letter fall incontinently upon the table, foll down 
on the floor exhausted by the variety of his'feclings. 
Reader, it was the First of April, and the com- 
~munivtation from which such momentous results 
wore anticipated was simply a fictitious cheque for 
1,000 embarrassments on the Bank of Impudence, 
payable to the Champion Juggins ! 4 
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-Thore was onco upon a time a cert ¢ 
man of good position, cheery habits, and a. fair 
share of human frailties. He had that propensity 
which is sometimes pithily expressed as that of 
“taking a drop too much.” $i 

It was wiile suffering from the effects of the 
said indulgence that he wasone eyening found by a 
gentleman in tho regulation blue, who very con- 
siderately took charge of him and conveyed him to 
the nearest police-station. A formal complaint 
was entered against him, but he was released on 
his own recognisances and sent home in a cab. 

‘When his case came on the only witnesses sum- 
moned to prove the condition in which he was 
found were the policeman aforesaid and the old 
family servant of the accused, a faithful and 
devoted retainer. Tho policoman had given his 


testimony to the fact of the old gentleman’sintoxi- | 


cation. Thon the old servant was called. He 
testified flatly, to the surprise of all present, that 
the old gentleman was sober when he came home. 
The prosecuting attorney proceeded to question : 

** You say that Mr. —— was sober when he came 


| home ?” 


* Yes, sir.” 

‘Did you put him to bed ?” 

“ ‘Yea, sir.” 

‘« And he was perfectly sober ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 
: oe what did he say when you put him to 

6 ”? sein 

* He said ‘Good night.’” 

“ Anything elseP”” — 

“He said as how I was to call him early.” 

“‘ Anything else P” Beet 

‘*'Yos; sir.” 

‘What was it! 
said,” 

‘“‘He said as how I was to call and wake him 
early, for he was to be queen of the May !”’ 

The old gentleman was fined. 


Tell us exactly what he 
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Wife: ‘‘ John, dear, shall we get alight or heavy 
tombstone to place on mother’s grave?” 

Husband (with suspicious emphasis): ‘‘ Heavy.’ 

—:0:—— 

Judge (to prisoner) : 
add to tates e8 

Prisoner: ‘‘No, mydear judge. Just dispose of 
me asif it were your own Case.” 


——10!-—— 
Hurly: ‘‘Has your wife read ‘The Blonde 
Bride,’ yet?” ~~ is 
Burly : ‘‘ No, she has only just begun to read 


it, I saw her reading the last chapter a whilo 


ago.” 


—0:-—— 


A lecturer, discoursing on the subject of health, 
inquired: ‘ What ‘use»can a man make of'his 
time while waiting for the’doctor? ” te | 

Before’ he could begin his answer to his own 
inquiry, someone in the audience called out, ‘He 
can tnake hig will.” ta 


——!0:-—— 


A Sap MisAPprEenENSION. Miss Sevenfigures : 
“ Oh, Mr. Gilthunt, this sudden proposal surprises 
mé—I am embarrassed.” © 0 Ss ee ee 

Mr. Gilthunt:*Embarrsssed P Then I take it 
all back. ‘I thought your fortune was as 
the Bank of England.” 


A GUINEA FOR THE BEST STORY. 


One Guinea is paid every week for the best story, originel or 
selected, If selected, the name and date of the paper must-be 
stated, Witten competitions should be’ dn one ‘side‘of the ‘paper 
enly. Correct name and address of the sender must accompany 
the competition, for publication if successful, Ce Bela 
Stories, which should be about 2,000 words in length, must r -ach 
the offices of SPARE MOMEN'TS,.12° and 13, FetterJane; Lon ion. 
2.0., by Saturday morning of each week, the envelopes iarke 
“Prize Moment.” All arriving after will be placed in the fol.ow- 


Publisher, and not enclosed with competitions. — 
- We cannot under a a eiok cael Q. 
ped en 
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-needn’t holler so that the whole neighb: 


| would 


“Have you anything to 


sate as 
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ing competition. Any number of stories may be sent in by |, 
one competitor. Business letters must be addressed to: the 


ensued : See 
“TJ want Lizzie.” ~ 
“ Bh ? Bx q t 
_“T want you to let me haye Hliz-a-beth!” — 
Oh, you watt Lizzie, do you ? What for.” 
‘For my wife.” S (ost Sa oes 
- For life?” a 
“T want—to—marry—her!” enor.” 
“Oh, yes! Justso! LIhear you, boy.”. 
“Tm precious glad you do!” mut ct a 
miner. Cee imt ee 
“Well,” slowly responded the veteran, ‘ 


ys : 


1? 


‘4 


knows it. Yes; you can haye her. You" 
‘em all now, my lad; but, for gooinses i 
anything happens to that ere poor, misguided 
don’t come and ask me for the old woman!” 


The miner aolemnly promised that he ne 
. , . fi Z . es $5 


A VERY QUIET MAN. 
Some years ago there was'a choice lot of spirits — 
assembled in the cosy bar-parlour of the Saracen’s — 
Head, Hanley, and among their number was a — 
commercial in the ironmongery trade. Betting on 
the length of their beards was the order of the 
eyening. The traveller prided himself on the — 
length of his hirsute appendages, and was prepared 
to bet any man in the room glasses round he had 
the longest. He won in several instances. ' 
made him somewhat proud of his length ai 


to, anda note madeofthelength, == 
The quiet man arose gently from his seat, un 
buttoned his collar, and began to gradually draw 
out a very fine beard. When he had disengaged — 
sufficient to make one about double the length o 
the commercial’s, and was still tugging gentl 
at the concealed appendage, the bagman sho 
out excitedly s.5 sa ae. Hg Pye 
“For goodness sake stop, man—I’ll giye in 
Give him the money! Here, John, fill glasses 
round, and charge them to No. 16. Good-night, 
gentlemen, I’m done!”. and with this he dis. 
appeared. aoe oe, ome 
The quiet man was old Lacey, the tinman, who — 
formerly liyed’in Trinity-street, and of whomitwas 
often said, no man had eyer really seon how lon 
his beard was. Tho joke was so good that thefive 
pounds was spent in champagne before the meetin 
broke up.» _ Med fej 2 ee RS: 
_ Will: “I wonder what old General X. 
in that odiously made-up Miss W.?” 
_ Jim: ‘The old war-horse likes the 
powder, | fancy... ie cabtgk me See 


——0l—— 
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Too Great A Srramn.—Physician : 
your profession, sir?” 9% — 78 
Patient (pompously): ‘‘I’m a gentleman. 
Physicians "Well, you'll hayé ‘te 
thing else; it doesn’t agroe ‘with ‘yo 


ser. ae ® 


ist Actor: “Did Smith 
last night?” - iis , 


«AN UNFORTUNATE RESEMBLAN 
; “Te SA ie SN RRS 2a a TR RE ASSP PL VRS 
_ Friend er deserves: pity. He was goin 


8 - 
up from Manchester “to Diverioat the other day, 
and upon oecre Me station “he ‘happened to 
look into the ladies’ roomS 9 
~ Awoman sat’thero With a lot of luggage and 
ties Pane and when she saw Slimmer she 
rushed towards him, and, before’ho could defend 
‘himself, she threw her arms about bie neck, 
nestled her head upon his breast, and burst into 
tears. . ; ai 
- Slimmer was amazed, indignant, confounded, 
and ere he could find utterance to his feelings’ she 
exclaimed : © Ties ice 8 st ll 
“QO Henry, dear Henry! We are united at 
last. Are you well? Is Aunt Martha still alive? 
Hayen’t you longed to seo your own Louisa?” And 
shé looked into Slimmér’s face anid smiled through 
her teats, © ese ee ee he 
' “ “Madam,” said he solemnly, ‘‘if I am tho per- 
son alluded to as Henry, permit me to say that you 
have madé a mistake. My name is Samuel, I have 
no Aunf Martha, and I don’t own a solitary 
Louisa. Oblige me by letting go my coat; it excites 
* remark. yee te ee ew, ze 
Then she buried her bonnet. deeper into his 
waistcoat and ‘began ‘to cry harder than ‘ever, 
and said: © * : 
“Q* Henry! How can you treat me so?” 
How can you pretend ‘that ‘you “are not ‘my 
hiisband?”” rhs tire ytr i cert ; 
© Madam,” screamed Slimmer, ‘‘if you don’t 
coas6 slopring ‘my shirt bosom, and remoye your 
 umbrell thom my corn, I shall be obliged to call 
the police. Let me go, I say.” 
_ ‘The children are here,” she persisted, “‘ they re- 
 cognise their dear father. Don't you, children ?” 
_ “Yes; yes!?? they exclaimed, ‘‘It’s pa, our 
own dear pa.” mt 
And then they grabbed Slimmer by his trousers 
legs, and hung’ to his coat tail.’ ~~ * ae 
_ _ Woman,” he shrieked, ‘this is gotting serious. 
Unhand ihe, I say.” cy spew sph 
‘And he tried to disengage himself from her em- 
brace, while’ all the porters and newsboys stood 
around and said his conduct wasinfamous, — 
_- In the midst of the struggle a stranger entered 
y Swith'a carpet-bag: a Fe at 
He looked exactly like Slimmer, and when ho 
saw his wife in Slimmer’s arms he became excited, 
and floored Slimmer with that carpet bag and sat 
_ on him, and smote his nose, and cannoned on his 
head, and asked what he meant. 
immer was removed ona stretcher, and the 
3 pe Rad off with his wife and’ family in 
=. -& Cabs - 
r ~ He called next day to apologise; his wife had 
it made @ mistake because’ of Slimmer’s likeness to 
me. mm, psy Sf. @ MSDE EN FIeED Ee : - 
_ .. And now Slimmer wishes he may soon be 
< kicked in the face by a mule, so that ho will 
__- resemble no other human being in the world. 
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Es “Who owns you after death P” is the puzzling 
question asked by'a contemporary. We'll haye to 
> “aie up. Bofter give the spiritualists a try 
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Hostetter M-Ginnis: “ds i 
alias abusing your tribad 
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moan of | you to be 
Jones “pehind his 


"Gus de Smith: “I can’t see it in that way. 
If I abusa him to his face he will pound the life 
ougof me.” “pid «So ents 
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an aecident to the railway train in which he or she is au ordinary ear bem a 


in the space provided below. This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insurance money must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Proprictors of SPARE MOMHNTS within 
twenty-one days after the accident, Railway Servants on duty are exempt 
from these benefits. 

SPARH MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m. on Monday morning; therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9.a.m, on the following Monday. 
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the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, 
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MEN WHO MANUFACTURE NEWS. 


Journalists who inyent their facts are far moro 
numerous than most people suppose. Tho best 
journals take infinite pains to insure the correct- 
ness of their news, it is true, but even they somo- 
times fall, and the vast horde of smaller publications 
are continually victims to the journalist with an 
imagination. © ; : 

A’ week or two ago in the usually well-informed 
‘‘ Paris Day by’ Day” column of ‘the “‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” appeared a paragraph afiecting to be 
a pioce of original news; every reader of the 
weekly papers recognised it at once, however, as 
being a very slightly yaried yersion of a humorous 
anecdote which had been going the rounds months 
previously. A few years ago when the dynamite 
gcare was prevalent, a funny story 


APPEARED IN NEARLY ALL THE LONDON DAILIES 


and most of the provincial papers describing how 
a bold conspirator was in the act of placing an 
explosive shell near some public building when he 
was surprised. In his alarm he flung the shell 
with its lighted fuse into a pond happily near at 
hand. Alas! the conspirator possessed a fayourite 
retriever, who, cbedient to instinct, plunged into 
the ‘water and brought the explosive to shore 
in-ita mouth. The ‘scene which followed was 
graphically described. The conspirator leaping about 
in ‘wild alarm, with the honest dog’ running after 
hivi anxious to lay its burden at its master’s feet, 
‘was pictured with all the enthusiasm of the ponny- 
a-liner when he has a promising subject. I think 
the incident ended with the explosion of the shell 


and utter destruction of the retrieyer. Of course the | 


whole story was an ingenious fabrication. 

This class of work is dangerous, however, and 
the pressman~who indulges in it will soon find hie 
prospects injured. It does not do to trifle with the 
big papersif you want to get on with thom. ° Tn the 
minor provincial and local papers it is different. 
A little fiction in théir news columns, ~ i 

IF ARTISTICALLY WORKED IB, 
is neyer objected to. 

Many years ago I was serving my apprenticeship 
on a small paper in the Westof Hngland. It was 
part of my duty to obtain a half-column of local 
notes. I found this, in addition to my other work, 
a terrible task; and’ on one occasion Linformed my 
chief that if was absolutely inipossible to’ get the 
full half-column that week. : ve Moe 


we : 


7” Piste ‘hoy many items hayo you got? ” he 
asked. 


5 J 


Not much o 


ver @ quarter of a 


fictional, notes i were added'to my 


seal papérs it is 
Ree 


‘prominent men in the district in the hope 0 


drawing these celebrities into correspondence. 
This reminds me that the invented 3 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN s 


are scattered thickly throughout the pages of th 
daily and weekly Press. Since’ the death of Mr 
Spurgéon the trade in personal paragraphs concern 
ing him has been very brisk.’ So many false 'anec 
dotes, indeed, have been published about him tha’ 
an authoritative life of the dead preacher is shorth 
to appear. Tho public craving for personal item 
is largely responsible for the amount of inyentio 
that goes on. The demand must be supplie 
somehow. 
A young friend of mino has the conduct of 
column of personal gossip in a journal of consid 
able importance, and these were the instructions h 
vecéived from his editor’: SYS 
“Make the column reliable, if possible, but an 
how make if interesting.” Bat ic 
Needless to say, my young friend endeayours to 
obey this injuuction. The society papers are great 
offenders in disseminating unreliable information. — 
There are several journalists who mako a fair in- 
eome by writing racy paragraphs—mostly their 
invention—for the society journals. This knac 
romancing in a natural and not too extrayag 
manner has to be learnt, but some have learned 
vory thoroughly. I know a clever but unserupulou 
quill-driver of this sort who started a rumour 
the pages of one society journal and contradicte 
in another. Weck after week he kept the discussion” 
going, writing elcquently on both sides. Th 
editors of the rival journals aretothisday 


[@NORANT OF THE TRUE FACTS OF THE CASE. 


The inventive pressman had so worked it that ea 
journal fancied if had the best of the argument: — 
One more story to show how unreliable are th 
personal items which form such an important part 
of modern journalism.’ There is a paper in th 
North of England of considerable weight atid in 
fluence, It is a Conservative organ. Not yer 
long ago the following dialogue took place in th 
editorial office of the journal in question:— ~ 
Sub-Editor: ‘‘Here is a good story abou 
Balfour from an American paper, but it ma) 
him figure in rather a ridiculous light. I suppose” 


we can’t use it.” =! 
Editor: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right. Change the 
Tho story th 


name—make it John Morley!” 
This “was actually dono. 
‘“‘avritten up” was printed and widely quoted. 
In conclusion it should be said that those who 
degrade journalism Ly becoming mere inventors of 


nows neyer obtain real distinction in their pro-— 
fession. E 


—————_>—_—— He 


‘‘Tf it wasn’t for hope the heart would break,” 
as the old lady said when she buried her seventh 
husband. oi 


———.03 


Jessie: ‘* What are you laughing about?” : 
Béssie: “ Before Charlie went away he told me — 
whenever I felt sad to think of him.” ; 


—:0:——— 


Prisoner: ‘‘ Yes, your Honour, itis true that 
was intoxicated last night; but IT can explain 
all if your Honour will give me a little time.” 

His Honour: ‘Right you are. Ten days.” — 


Jake Jimson: 
darling?” 

Cora Bellows (pausing) : 

Juke (with a look of agony) *‘*Don’t 
darling | Why would it bé ‘useless ?”” 
*Oora: ‘He's deaf.” © ' 


——:0: —— 


She: “I’m surprised at you, sir, to come hi 
at this hour. You ought'to be ashamed to’ ldok 


sh_ abo 
se he’sh holdin 
bh fate, oor 2 er 
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The Race for Wealth. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII.—(ConTINUED.) 


-. HE lamentations were great at the 
farm when Frank Hazleton announced 
to the servants and labourers his in- 
tention of selling off, and quitting the 
country. Although he had reached 
home only three days before the arrival 
of Willie, he had already succeeded in 
disposing of no inconsiderable portion 
of his stock, He heeded not the sacrifice at which it 
was parted with, Every minute which kept him 
from what was now the fixed purpose of his existence 
appeared an age to him. Since his return the place 
appeared doubly hateful to him; he missed the 
cheerful voice of his sister ; still he did not permit 
his spirits to flag, but struggled manfully against his 
feelings, The excitement of the enterprise he medi- 
tated sustained him, The words, too, of the dying 
Mabel recurred at every leisure moment to his 
recollection; the husband of Margaret—that hope 
would almost have awakened him from the grave. 

He was standing in the little, well-trimmed garden 
in front of the house, when Willie approached the 
gate. Conscious that his appearance was anything 
but favourable—for his clothes were torn and travel- 
stained —the boy hesitated to address him, 

“Come in, my lad,” said the young farmer, struck 
by his pale features and tired looks; ‘go round to 
the kitchen, and they will give you something to 
eat.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Hazleton,” replied Willie, touching 
his cap; “but I’m not hungry, It’s work I come to 
look for, not charity.” 

The reply pleased the honest, independent spirit of 
Frank, 

“And if I were going to remain here, I would 
employ you,” he answered ; “but Iam selling off, 
and am about to quit the country.” 

“Selling off !” repeated the applicant; “you selling 
off, and quitting the country! Why, what will 
become of the farm?” : 

‘*T have given it up.” 

This piece of intelligence was even more astounding 
than the first. 

“This will be bad newsin the country-side,” he 
observed ; “and still worse for the poor. I’ve heard 
my old master say that the Hazletons have held the 
land for nearly three hundred years.” 

“ And who was your master? ’’ 

“Gilbert Rawlins, who was shot by the poachers, 
sir, When the old man died, I was sent by Mr. Kelf 
to my lord’s steward, who took me to London ; and 
though I could not understand why, he forced me to 
gotosea, I escaped from my ship at Portsmouth, and 
only arrived this morning, when I found my poor 
mother dead, and the place shut up. I thought that 
my heart would have broken, sir—for I had only her 
in the world to love me.” 

Deeply interested in the boy’s tale, and the simple, 
unaffected manner in which it was related, Frank in- 
vited him into the house, to question him further ; not 
that he had the slightest suspicion of the clue it was 
in Willie’s power to afford to the fate of Bell and Lady 
Sinclair. 

“And so, my poor boy,” he said, as soon as they 
were seated in the little parlour, “you have walked 
all the way from Portsmouth?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You said you quitted your ship there?” 

“True, sir; but having no money I shipped again 
with a strange captain, and we sailed for the Firth of 
Forth, where I left him.” 

So startled was the young farmer at the intelligence 
thus providentially conveyed to him, that for a few 
moments he remained gazing on the speaker in silent 
surprise, 

“The name of your ship? ’ he demanded, 

“The Shark, sir.” 

“ And the captain’s?” 

“ That I could never rightly make out, sir,” answered 
Willie ; “there appeared to be two of them—an old 
and a young man ; the name of the former I believe to 
be Cantor,” ; 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Frank, bounding from his 
chair, and shaking his informant warmly by the hand ; 
“Mabel was right, after all. I cannot’ tell you,” he 
added, “the important service, my lad, you have 
rendered me—spared me, perhaps, the toil and dis- 
appointment of years. You must not leave me, for 


 youcan aid me in the enterprise upon the success of 


2 which the happiness of my life depends,” 


. pe . 
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At the name of Mabel, the young sailor betrayed 
almost as much surprise as the speaker had lately 
evinced. Before replying to the liberal offers which 
the farmer pressed upon him, he inquired if the Mabel 
he alluded to was Mabel Cantor. 

A long explanation followed. Willie related how 
he had accosted Ned upon the deck of the Shark, 
upon hearing him pronounce the name of Cantor—his 
reply—the cruel offer he had made to Pat Nowlan to 
murder him—and his escape, 

Frank, in his turn, informed Willie of all that it was 
necessary for him to know respecting the abduction of 
Lady Sinclair aud his sister, and his own determina- 
tion to seek them through the world. 

“Maybe,” said the boy, “they were the two kind 
ladies who found me on the beach, and would have 
assisted me,” 

Upon comparing dates with the brother of Bell, 
no doubt remained upon his mind that they were the 
same, 

“ And now,” said the young man, “name your terms. 
I will recompense you amply—only consent to accom- 
pany me in my search.” 

“T see but one difficulty,” observed Willie. 

“Name it?” 

“T told you, sir, that I had run away from my 
vessel—it was a King’s ship, Should I be taken, and 
—and——” 

He could not pronounce the hateful word “flogged” 
—the terror of it haunted him. 

“Ts that your only objection?” 

His visitor answered that he knew no other. 

“Then it is easily got over,” said Frank. “I have 
friends through whose influence I can easily procure 
your discharge from the service. In three days I start 
for London—you shall accompany me.” 

Leaving Willie to repose, he quitted the house. He 
longed to feel himself in the open air—to give vent to 
the exultation which swelled within his bosom—to 
commune with his secret hopes free from the gaze of 
every eye save Heaven’s. 

“The mist disperses !” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
reached the heath ; “it grows clearer now! Give me 
a clue fine but as a hair, and I will follow it through 
all its snake-like windings—follow it with the heart's 
fidelity—the bloodhound’s patience! How strange,” 
he added, in a less excited tone, “is the change which 
has come upon me—I am another being! Love and 
the sacred purpose to which I an devoted have en- 
nobled me, Margaret will thank me, and I shall feel 
the happiness of meriting her thanks. The eyes 
which haunt my pillow will beam with gratitude upon 
me—the voice whose tones make sweet music in my 
heart, hail me as her preserver; but will the recom- 
pense be mine? I must not ask myself that question 
—time and Heaven can alone decide it.” 

More impatient than ever to start upon his enter- 
prise, the farmer pressed the arrangements for his 
departure with redoubled zeal. The rest of his stock 
was quickly disposed of—everything was sold, except 
his sister's domestic pets ; these her brother confided 
to the care of an old, attached domestic, whom he 
placed in a small cottage—his own freehold—he had 
inherited from his father, and felt reluctant to part 
with it, 

The three days’ rest, and a new suit of clothes 
wonderfully improved the appearance of poor Willie : 
his former messmates would scarcely have recognised 
him. His zeal in the service of his benefactor knew 
no bounds, Frank had found the way to touch his 
heart : the key was sympathy and kindness, 

When their employer quitted the farm, there was 
scarcely a dry eye amongst the labourers. He had 
been a kind and considerate master; and at the 
moment of separation they felt it. 

“Heaven bless you, sir!” they exclaimed, as he 
entered the gig with Willie; “and bring you soon 
back to the old place again,” 

“Thank you, my kind fellows,” said Frank, with a 
quivering lip, for he felt the parting. 

As the vehicle drove off, they raised a faint cheer 
—it was a failure. As the old shepherd observed, 
“Tt was a bad thing for the country-side when the 
last of the Hazletons quitted the farm his forbears 
had held three hundred years.” 

Even the dogs at the speaker’s feet seemed to echo 
the sentiment, for they howled piteously. 3 


CHAPTER LXXXIX, ; 
MR, QUIRK IS A LITTLE TOO LATE, 
’ Frank’s first visit, on his arrival in town, was to 


the Earl of Moretown, by whom he was aon 
Co) 
at 


graciously received—for it had been the desire 
the peer to get the farm into his own han 
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steward having persuaded: him that it would fetch ot 
much higher rental if divided into separate holdings. _ 
As the lease had many years to run, his lordship 


looked upon its surrender as a windfall. 


“Tam sorry, Mr. Hazleton,” said the noble hypo- a 
crite, “ to lose so excellent a tenant. 


I thought that 
you were doing well upon the farm?” 


“T have no fault, my lord, to find with the land,” — : 


replied his visitor, ‘and will not belie my feelings 
by saying that I quit it without regret. But duty 
impels me.” “ 5 

“Duty!” 

Frank briefly explained to him the disappearance 
of his sister. Fortunately he did not allude to Lady 
Sinclair—otherwise the request which he came to 
preter might not have been so favourably listened 
0. 

“Very strange!” observed Lord Moretown, who 
concluded that some wealthy rake had taken a fancy 
to Bell, and carried her off; “and I cannot but 
admire the sacrifice you have made, Is there any way 
in which I can serve you? ” 

“Tt was to ask your lordship’s influence that I 
troubled you with this visit,” was the reply. 

Satisfied from the word “influence,” that nothing 
in the shape of compensation for the surrender of his 
lease was expected, his landlord was all smiles. 

“Only point out the way in which I can serve 


you,” he said, “and you may command me,” 


As briefly as possible Frank stated the position of 
Willie, who had deserted from one of his Majesty's 
ships. Aware, from the boy’s statement that, Mr, 
Coppin, the steward, had been the instrument 
employed in forcing him to sea, he prudently avoided 
any allusion to his former residence at Bordercleugh. 
Not that he suspected the earl to have had any share 
in the transaction—but experience had made him 
cautious. 

The discharge of a boy from the service was a 
very trifling request for a man in Lord More- 
town’s position to make. Satisfied that the request 
of his late tenant did not tax his interest in a more 
serious matter, his lordship at once wrote a letter to 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Ayrtoun, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

“This is Thursday,’ he observed, as he sealed it ; 
“Teyée Day. You are fortunate. Show your letter 
to the messenger on duty at the Admiralty, and he 
will at once procure you an interview.” 

Gratefully thanking him, his visitor withdrew. 
had obtained all that he desired. 

The peer rang for his valet to dress, and ordered 
the carriage at three—for he had an appointment 
with his lawyer. i 

On his way to the Admiralty, Frank called at the 


He 


mansion of Sir Cuthbert, to inquire if the baronet— - 


who had promised to meet him in London—ha 
arrived in town, ; 

“Ts your name Hazleton, sir?” inquired the 
porter. 

Ca Ae teh : 

“My master will see you,” said the man, ringing for 
one of the footmen to conduct him to the library ; 
“indeed, he has been anxiously expecting you.” 

“When did he arrive?” 

“ Two days since,” 

On entering the apartment the young farmer was 
struck by the change which their brief separation 
had worked in the appearance of the baronet. He 
was not only much thinner, but his eye had lost its 
fire, and his voice its tone and energy. The old man 
stretched out his hand and welcomed his visitor with 
almost childish satisfaction, : 

“Thank Heaven,” he said, “ you are come. I began 
to think you, too, had deserted me. Have you 
heard—— Do not keep mein suspense! You know 
the question I would ask,” : ae. 

“T have indeed been fortunate enough to obtain a 
clue,” replied the young man, “ which has materially 
lessened the anxiety I felt on Mar—on my sister's 
account,” he added, correcting himself; “for it has 
proved to me that the author of the outrage is Lady 
Sinclair's father.” - 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Sir Cuthbert, with a sigh ; 
“J believe that you are right. My nephew had no 
hand in it; I am convinced of that.” 


Frank did not feel so convinced, for he recollected ‘ 


what Willie had stated, that there were two persons, 
who appeared to command the Shark. One he knew 


‘to be Ned Cantor ; the question was, the name of the 


other. But, in pity to the feelings of the husband of 
Margaret, he kept his suspicions to himself, and 
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simply inquired how he had arrived at so positive a 
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deavoared by every means to discover Harry’s abode, 


but in vain; he had left his chambers. As a last 
resource, I called upon the bankers through whom he 
received the trifling annuity his father left him ; they 
told me that he was in Switzerland.” 

His visitor could not conceal his surprise. 

“Nay, it is positive,” continued the speaker ; “for 
they produced to me his letters—one dated a fortnight 
previous to the perpetration of the infamous outrage 
upon my happiness and honour; the second written 
on the very day it occurred. The first was from 
Lausanne ; the other, if I remember rightly, bore the 
postmark of Geneva.” 

The farmer could not repress an exclamation of 


pleasure. It seemed as if a weight had suddenly been 
removed from his heart. He could not doubt such 
testimony. 


Unpractised in the villainies of the world, little did 
either of them imagine that the letters which inspired 
them with such confidence had both been written in 
the office of Quirk, who, in order to avert suspicion 
from Harry Sinclair, had artfully arranged the means 
to prove, if necessary, his absence from England atthe 
moment he was carrying out his infamous design 
against the happiness of his uncle. 

Phineas had started upon a Continental tour, witha 
passport in the name of his confederate; he it was 
who had posted the letters. 

Fearful of missing the opportunity of procuring 
Willie’s discharge, Frank took his leave, promising to 
visit Sir Cuthbert in the evening. 

“ Stay,” said the old man, “I have one piece of in- 
formation which you will rejoice to hear. I have 
received a letter from Charles ; he is a father.”’ 

The lips of the speaker quivered as he proncunced 
the word—for he doubted whether he should ever 
live to hear the voice of Margaret's child hail him by 
that honoured name. 

“Tt is a boy, too,” he added, with a sigh; ‘he is 
happy. But I dare not think of it; it unmans me. 
The heart which battled sternly with the storms of 
life, which firmly beat upon the field of honour, is 
broken ! broken!” 

His visitor wrung his hand in silent sympathy, and 
took his leave. As he hastened down Parliament- 
street, “chewing,” as the poet says, “ the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies,” he was startled from his reverie 
by hearing his name pronounced. Looking up, he 
recognised a young barrister, whom he had known on 
his first visit to Scotland. 

“ Hazleton | ” 

“ Bolton !” 

Such were the exclamations, accompanied by a 
warm shake of the hands, with which they saluted 
each other.” 

“Why, Frank,” said the man of law, “what the 
deuce has happened to you? You look az dull as a 
barrister of ten years’ standing, who has not yet seen 


his first brief! You used to be so light-hearted and 
joyous,” 

“T am indeed most unfortunate,” replied his 
friend. 


“Sorry to hear it,” answered Bolton ; “the world 
has used me fairly since we parted. But this is not 
the place to converse: come and see me at my 
chambers. My purse is not very deep, but as far 
as it extends, I'll share it willingly with an old 
friend.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Frank, shaking him 
once more by the hand ; ‘‘ but my misfortunes are not 
of the nature you suppose.” 

“Ah! anaffair of the heart,” exclaimed the lawyer ; 
“JT see, Friendship cannot help you there, But 
promise me, at any rate, that you will come and see 
pease 

“On one condition.” 

“Name it?” 

“That you receive me alone. Iam in no cue for 
society,” said the young man, witha sigh. 

“Be it as you please. But when may I expect 


“To-morrow evening.” 

» “To-morrow be it,” replied Bolton ; “6A, Serjeants’ 
Inn. You can’t mistake it—you will see the name 
upon the door.” : 

“ He is a shrewd fellow,” thought Frank, as he re- 
sumed his way towards the Admiralty ; “and, Iam 
convinced, a true friend, Ill consult him upon my 
future proceedings—his advice may be of service ; and 
even should it prove otherwise, his sympathy will be 
a consolation.” ; 

_ Quirk, who had resolved by any means to amass a 
fortune for his grandson that should compensate him 
loss of Broadlands, had inquired several 
after hi: i 


= 


s arrival at chambers, for his letters, 


None had arrived,and the old schemer felt terribly 
disappointed. 

Snape, who silently watched his every movement, 
felt assured that some piece of villainy was upon the 
tapis, and felt anxious to find it out—the discovery 
might one day be useful to him. 

“Why does the fool linger? ” he muttered ; “ run- 
ning the risk of being recognised, and rendering all 
my precautions useless. He ought to have been in 
London at least a week since ; his folly will endanger 
all my plans. I have spent two thousand pounds 
already—and I will spend as much more but I will 
bring it to a prosperous conclusion. Sir Cuthbert 
dead, and the estates once in the possession of his 
nephew, then will be my harvest. He shall be my 
factor, and I receive the produce. But I must be 
patient—the present is but the sowing of the seed.” 

Such were his reflections when the Earl of More- 
town was announced ; at the same time Snape brought 
him the long-expected letter. 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said the lawyer, as he 
hastily broke the seal; “but this is an affair of the 
most pressing importance.” 

The peer bowed stiffly ; he could not comprehend 
how any affair should take precedence of his. 

Quirk ran his eye quickly over the letter, the con- 
tents of which alarmed him. It informed him that 
the writer, in his journey from Scotland, had met a 
boy named Willie, whom he had seen on board the 
Shark ; that the lad had resided formerly at Border- 
cleugh, and recognised Ned Cantor, who had promised 
to dispose of him, but failed to keep his word. His 
correspondent, who signed himself “ You Know Who,” 
added, in a postscript, that on the following Saturday 
night he would call upon him at his office. 

“ Now, my lord,” said the old man, carefully placing 
the letter in his pocket-book, “I am at your service.” 

The conversation turned upon a vacancy for one of 
his noble client’s boroughs. He required some safe 
person to hold the seat till his son should he of age, 
when he was to pledge himself to resign it in his 
favour, 

“You do not intend, then,’ observed Mr, Quirk,” 
“that the viscount should follow his profession? ” 

“Till he gets posted,” answered his lordship, care- 
lessly. “It gives a man, especially a young one, a 
certain weight in the House. If my son had not been 
a little wild, he might have been promoted before 
this. But boys will be boys.” 

The lawyer smiled. He knew what the wildness of 
the viscount, as his father mildly characterised it, had 
cost. 

He ran over a list of persons whom he thought 
eligible, and knew to be willing to pay for the honour 
of holding the seat till his client's son should take it. 

“ Sir Ephraim Molasses?” 

* A parvenu,” replied the peer ; “my borough must 
be represented by a gentleman.” 

* Colonel Norden, then?” 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Admiral Wilton?” 

“The man who was shelved by the Government for 
the severity of his discipline, I think. He is in bad 
odour,” 

“He wants to get afloat again,” observed Quirk, 
“and has long been on the look-out fora seat, He is 
very rich, and would pay handsomely—very hand- 
somely |” 

“JT will think of him,” said his lordship doubt- 
fully. 

“Shall I communicate with him, and——” 

“Not till. I have seen my brother-in-law,” inter- 
rupted his client, “ and consulted him as to how far 
it would be agreeable at the Admiralty! How pro- 
voking,” he added; “I only wrote to him this morn- 
ing, to request the discharge of a sailor-boy who had 
cut from his ship.” 

At the word “sailor-boy,” Quirk became all atten- 
tion. He knew perfectly well the means by which 
the Shark had been manned, and the possibility struck 
him that it might be the very lad Harry had men- 
tioned in his letter. 

“Do you remember the name of the boy, my lord? 
he inquired, 

“Let me see,” answered the peer; ‘“ Willie—Willie, 
something. ButI am sure it was Willie.” 

The lawyer was a man of action. Had he but dis- 
played in an honourable course half the energy and 
talent he had wasted on his unprincipled schemes he 
would in all probability have been one of the brightest 
ornaments of his profession, 

“Do you think it will be granted? ” he inquired, 

“Doubtless,” eee 

“My lord,” said the old man, “I have no time to 
explain the reason for the request I am about to 
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make—but to me it is a most important one. 


all applications on the subject.” 


The earl had too much experience in the game of | 
life not to perceive, from the tone in which the © 


favour was asked, that it was of the utmost moment 
to the speaker. Without a word, he seated himself at 
the desk, and wrote the letter as desired. 

Quirk rang the bell. 

“ My carriage, instantly !”’ he said to the clerk who 
answered it. Then, turning to his client, he apologised 
for quitting him, saying that he would wait upon his 
lordship the following morning. 

From Serjeants’ Inn the lawyer drove to the house 
of the Duke of Ayrtoun, who gave him a note to the 
head clerk of the Admiralty, annulling the order he 
had given only a few hours previously for the dis- 
charge of Willie. 

“Too late!” said the official, as he read it; “I 
delivered it into his own hands an hour since,” 

“Tt is a strange tale,” exclaimed the young 
barrister whose encounter with Frank Hazleton was 
related in the preceding chapter ; ‘‘it is evident that 
the abduction of your sister was an unpremeditated 
incident in the chapter of accidents. There could be 
no motive for the outrage in her case.” 

“ None,” said his friend ; ‘ none,” 

“ And you are determined to seek her?” 


Oblige — 
me by writing to the duke, requesting him to refuse — 


eciee Re eae og hy 


“Through the world,” replied the young farmer, : 


“YT have given up my lease, sold off the stock upon my 
land, and in two days, at the latest, start upon my 
pilgrimage.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“ Where Providence shall guide me.” 

Bolton smiled. 
had -looked upon the world with a curious eye. 
Necessity had been his tutor, and he had studied man- 
kind to advantage under her iron rule, 

“Inthe affairs of the world, Frank,” he observed, 
“ T never yet knew an individual trust to Providence 
that it did not leave him in the lurch. Providence is 
the ignis fatuus, which leads our steps astray—the 


Although a very young man, he — 


polar star of the weak and incapable ; not that I ~ 


willdo you the injustice to class you with either. I 
would as soon,” he added, “risk my last guinea on 
the turn of the die, as permit Providence—or, in 
other words, accident—to guide me in any important 
step of life.” 

“That sounds very like infidelity,” observed his 
visitor, for it was in the chambers of the last speaker 


that the conversation we have narrated had taken — 


place. 

“ Not in the least,” replied the barrister ; “I am as 
sincere a believer as yourself, with this exception— 
that I neither expect miracles nor impossibilities, 


The action of Providence is limited by general laws; — 


in particular cases, like the present, it leaves us to the 
guidance of reason, which is sure to be the safest pilot, 
because it is the one designed for us. 
few moments,” he added, “ whilst I write a note,” 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print.) 


——___@—_____. 


‘‘Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
‘* Going to cooking school, sir,’’ she said. 
“Can I go with you, my pretty maid?” 

‘‘ We don’t cook veal to-day,” she said. 


ee at 


Excuse mea 


Wholesale draper (to Brighton shopkeeper): — 


‘Well, I want to show you our display of ladies’ 
stockings. It is the most extensive anywhere.” 


Brighton man: ‘‘ Nonsense. Come to Brighton on — 


@ windy day.” 


—10:—-—- 


We really think that contributors had better not 
visit us in order to receive an explanation of the 
reason why we have rejected their manuscripts. 
Oar staircase, we beg to inform them, has twenty~ 
He steps, and we do not keep a bolster at the 

ottom. 


| OO 


‘‘What is your name, little 
gentleman of a five-year-old maid. 

‘* Mildred Amy Boles, sir.” ‘ 

The next day the same gentleman saw the child 
again, and for want of something better to ea 


asked her name once more. i 


‘It’s the same now it was yesterday,” replied the 
little girl stiffly. 


girl?” aeked a 
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— = = 5 Sear ms a oe a a 
~ aoe A coop camel will travel 100 miles a day for ten | _ cworm’s thread is one-thousandth par 
eee Spots wy Blo {8, days. Re. z at aninchthick, = He 
” Tyamry-roun pounds of raw. Supex maketwonty- Tux total length of the Turkish railway syatem | Lonpow contains 2,000 more doctors t 
is now about 732 miles. whole of Ireland, ot ee , 


one pounds refined. 


Durine the reign cf Queen Victoria Great 
Britain has had fifteen wars. 


In China; slips of mulberry bark serve as money |. Nrcroxs with red hair are common in the West 
in the interior towne. - Indies and in South America. #25 


THE Rothschilds annually give 100,000 francs | Tum Empress of China is reported to he making 
to deserving persons who have difficulty in paying | a determined effort to learn the Englich language. . 
their rents. aeet 

prin do : 
EYAL S OPE 


- Tus population of the City of London is almost 
“aS great as that of the three largest metropolitan 
_ constituencies put together. 


— _Bank-nores in Austria - Hungary i 
a 


a oe | Tue first suspension bridges eyer built were | one sideio German and the other in 
made in China 2,000 years ago, being constructed | the benefit ef the Hungarians. 
of iron chains, ie 


Hu British horses were famous when, Julius 
-Cxosar invaded this country, and some of them were 
carried by him as trophies to Rome. 


oie ee 
ae del S42 ol 


come Tux temple of Hom-mon-ji, at Inkegaini, begun 


NEARLY all the emall silver coins of Cuba have CoLLEcTors of postage-stamps will be glad to | in 1282 and finished in 1508, is one of the most 
holes in them. ‘The holes serve to keep the coins | learn that orders haye been issued throughout | famous religious structures in Japan. A a a 
in that country, as they do not affect their change- | Prussia for tho prosecution of all who are found ie: MEP i mec 
able value there. manufacturing forged stamps. ; In olden times, when every part of the body had = 


ee its price, the beard was valued @t 20s.—a large 
THE celebrated lion tamer Mr. John Cooper (who THE oldest capital in tho United States is Santa | sum for the time—whilo the loss of a leg was only — 
has retired) once bought £800 worth of elephants, Ms gee ES, 
fairly young, trainsd them, and sold. them for 
£12,000, making £11,200 on the transaction. 


T'é, which was the soat of government in New | estimated at 123. — ESE S 
Mexico as far back as 1640, and yet its population — vecnsbal tits Ae 
is only 6,185, according to Porter's census. A. GramMan newspaper recently Sound Oe 
— vee word  Neapolitaners spcalgeckptignies quits alt~ 
BERLIN is to haye shortly a. crematory erected at | suntutzungsyerein. It js .supposed to. mean 
the city’s cost in the Fricdrichsruh Oometery, | ‘‘ Benefit Association of Neapolitan Bagpipe 


BARRELS are now being made successfully 
from paper. The paper is made from old cards, 
sacks, and refuse. The industry is largely on the 
enone by reason of the cheapness compared with 
wood, 


where bodies of the poor and, unknown and.oi the | Players.” 7 
subjects of anatomical investigation at clinics and par Pe = BT te tee ee 
hospitals will-bo reduced to ashes. . The bodiesfrom Tux tallest trees in the worldare thé gumtrees 
the anatomists’ tables alone number about 1,000 | of Victoria, Australia. In somo districts they 
annually. average 300 feet high. The longest prostrated one : 

a ‘ measured 470 feet, and $1 feet in girth near the 

A CURIOUS Marriage cuatom is recorded by Dr, | roots. a 

Post as existing in Southern India among some of f einai a te it 
the more primitive non-Aryan tribes. This con-| Ture is a rock in Mexico which foretells the 
sists in wedding a girl to a plant, a tree, an animal, | weather. In fair weather it wears a neutral. tint, — 


FEMALE ConpucTors.—The conductors of all the 
tram-cars, omnibuses, and other yehicles for public 
accommodation in Warsaw in. that part of the city 
between Novaya Praga and the suburb of Brudno 
are womon, and fulfil their duties more accurately 

_ and to the better satisfaction of the public than 
» men. 


TOR AS 


és 


or even to an inanimate object, the notion being.| and when it is, about to rain itturnstoadingy — 
that any ill-luck which may follow an actual | red, Its temperature increases, and it appears as 


marriage will be averted by a union of this kind. | if it were being heated by an internal fire. 


TFirEFLiEs. of the lerge kind and high-lighting 
ower that abound in St. Domingo and cther 
est India islands are employed for lighting 
purposes; being confined in lanterns both for going 
about the country at night and for the illumination 
of dwellings. By attaching one of *them to each 
foot while travelling in the darkness they serve 
_ ag 9, guide to the path. 


THE present extent of the Vatican is enormous, Tue little Quéen of Holland already speaks 
the number of rooms, at the lowest computation, | French and English fluently, but not a word of 
being 4,422. Its treaeures of marble statues, | German, for the prejudice of the late King of 
ancient gems, printings, books, manuscripts, &c., | Holland was so strong against the German nation — 
are to be compared only with those in the British | that he was eternly determined that his daughter 
Museum. The length of the statue museum alone | should never loarn the German language. _ 
is a fraction oyer amile. Writers say that the gold 5 BENS SE Sis 
contained in the medals, vessels, chains, and other | _ Mpirxz, Paviina,.a native of Queensland, Hol- 
objects preserved in the Vatican would make more | land, is seid to be the smallest human boing in — 
gold coins than the whole of the present Huropean | the world. She is nearly sixteen years of age, 
circulation. her height is 18 inches, and her weight 7 ib. Un- 
; er like most of the ‘‘midgets,” she is remarkably 
FEMALES IN THH Masoriry.—A late census of | pretty and accomplished, speaking four languages _ 
the city of Lima, Peru, shows it to haye a popula- fluently. i SE 
tion of 103,956, of which 49,850 are males and ae ee eS ee one 
54,106 are females; 70,961 of the inhabitants can | Gpruan authors haye. petitioned the Reichstag _ 
read, aud 32,995 can neither read nor write. A | to afford them the protection in the United States 
singular reversal of tho relative proportion in | pow enjoyed by. French, British, Belgian, and 
numbers of the sexes is shown by comparison with | wigs authors. The petitioners urge the Goyern- 
previous enumerations, In 1886 the census showed | ment to make at once the deglaration, required by 
the city to have 4,422 more males than females, | tho Copyright law, that hereafter American authors 


while the present census shows that the females | ,; TOY. ichts in Germany as German 
outnumber the males by 4,756. Resets! 5 sina Pala Sra eae tees 


GENERAL surprise suceseded the funeral of a rich 
man recently, At his request four hundred of his 
intimate fziends were invited to the funeral, but 
«only twenty-nine went. The other three hundred 
and seyenty-one were somewhat dejected eight 
days later, when the will was read. It gave to 
each person who attended the funeral a sum of 
-. money—£200 to each man, and £320 to each 
woman. 


—— 


Warcuns SET with Stonrs.—It was largely the 
fashion in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
- eighteenth centuries with ladies of wealth to have 
__ their watches richly incrusted with precious stones. 
A lady’s watch made towards the end of the reign 
_ of Queen Elizabeth had a gold case set with two 
~ hundred turquoise stones arranged in eight con- 

centric circles with a single one inthe middle. Oa 
the upper portion cf the case was a Tudor rose of 
crimson and green in translucent énamel, and on 
the margin crimson and blue loaves aad fruit in 
enamel. The balance wheel was protected by a 
gilt cock. 


ABour Roe THEATRES.— Some Hah, ; oe ee es eres, bg 
ing notes on the theatres of Melboume and Sydney, iene ek ook oO Ree aa, a sad and 
Th furnished by Mr. Hyclyn Ballantyne in “The | 521) which will for ever relieve the dwellers ,of that _ 

eatre.” The vast galleries are deseribed as hia ot of the burden of taxation. On the will 
crowded with representatives of the great ‘‘larri- of pate A ich being opened it-was fosnd. that ho 
kin” tribe, tho nearest approach to our ’Arry. had bequeathed 600,0008, the.whole of his hoarded 
een gg a ee large dress oe sap wealth, to the community. This will bring in 
sparsely occupied. ere ate no upper boxes, and | | é bikh ie Bat 
Mr. Gilbert's “young lady of fiftecn” hasmiprated yearly revenue of about £1,000, sullicient, it is gaid 
to the pit. The pit is described as éven more than 
with us the backbone of the stage, though for some 


mallFrench = 


- _ THE. LoncEst-HAmeD, WoMAN.—It is said that 
Mercedes Lopes, a Mexican woman, who lives in 
the Rio Grande, is,.perhaps the longest-haired 
"woman in the world. She is some five feet in 
~ height, and when she stands erect her hair trails 
~ on the ground four feet and eight inches. Her hair 
» is 80 thick-that she can draw 1t round her 80 as to 
completely hide herself, Her present suit of hair 
is only about fiye years old. 1t grows so heavy as 
to ciusé her head-aches, and she is compelled to cut 
it frequently, and she sells largé tresses to hair 


inscrutable regson these places are called. stalls, Menten are tat een , 


and the plebsian and uncompromising werd ‘‘ pit” ‘¢ RS aad oy tetany ae pe 
ig notin use. There is @ remarkable Be eek ead ae ge be Bir psisseneert Res 
of prices in Australian. theatres. . The stalls are ae, Fac ae 

always 3s.;the dress: circle 5s., and.ihe. gallery 1s. 
The first few rows of the stalls are offen reserved; 
and the price raised to 6s. In th Ory 
stalls (though priced the same as t r 
the French custo: ; 
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ymptoms of prema- 
ture bat be aioe, and organic dis- 
orders, rheumatic affections, &¢,, yield | 
like magic fo the curative, invigorating| 
influence of mild continuoas currents 
of electricity, . as generated by. wearing 
Harness’. Hlectropathie Belt,  -'This; 
conyénient scientific appliance is. ex- 
veegingly comfortable in wear, gives 
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AWKWARD. ““BO!” TO A GOOSE. . CLAIMING RELATIONSHIP. ~~ 
“ Gentlemen,” said the professor to his medical} Lord Crayen once invited Ben Jonson to dine} It is related that Sir Nicholas Bacon was about 

students, assembled at the bedside of a sick] at his house. At the appointed time Ben trudged | to pass judgment upon a man who had been guilty | 
hospital patient, ‘‘ I have often pointed outto you the | off in his usual poor clothes, patched all over, and | of robbery—at that time punishable by death—but 
remarkable tendency to consumption of those who | knocked at his lordship’s door. : the culprit pleaded for mercy on the ground that 
play upon wind instruments. In this case now be-| The astonished porter scratched his head, and | he was related to the judge. 
fore us, we have a well-marked developement of | before he conducted the stranger in sent toinform}| ‘‘How is that?” he was asked. 
lung disease, and I was not surprised to find, on | Lord Craven that a shabby clodhopper, who called} ‘‘My lord,” was the reply, “your name is 
questioning the patient, that he isa member of a | himself Ben Jonson, desired to see him. Bacon, mine is Hogg, and hog and bacon have 
brass band. Now sir,” continued the professor, His lordship flew to the door to welcome the poet, | always been considered akin.” 
addressing the consumptive patient, ‘‘will you] but started back in surprise when he sawsuchan]| ‘That is true,” answered Sir Nicholas, ‘‘ but as 


please tell the gentleman what instrument you | odd figure. y ; hog is not bacon until it has hung, until you are 
play on?” _ ‘You Ben Jonson !” said he—‘‘you Ben Jonson, | hanged you are no relation of mine.” 
‘“*T blays der big drum,” said the sick man. indeed! Shouldn’t care for your clothes; but your ee 


— ! : ‘Bo!’ i eee : 
Figtkal eye Vee 4 ric ant! Rie Sire Say el Ree A City dandy was one evening in company with a 


Ambitious Youth: ‘‘Do you knowofany way by! His lordship burst into a hearty laugh, and, | Young lady, and observing her kiss her favourite 
which young writers like myself can make money | satisfied by the joke of the personal indentity of his | Po°dle, he advanced and begged the like favour, 


in literature P” im in. remarking that she ought to have as much charity 
Magazine Editor: ‘‘ Um—there is one.” fempns gocet,; oundu ated het te for him as she had shown to the dog. _ 
‘‘T am delighted to hear that. What would you 5 oat “Sir,” said the belle, ‘‘I never kissed my dog 
advise ?” The telephone is an arrangement by which two] when he was a puppy.” , 
‘* Keep a nowsagent’s.”” men can lie to each other without being confused. The fellow took the hint and went off instanter. 


LADIES, 


Write for Patterns of our Matchless Tweeds at 
10s. 11d. the dress length of 7 yards 42-inch. 
These Tweeds are made by an entirely new pro- 


A WONDERFUL SALE. §) 


50.000 5/ TROUSERS. 


OCKATOO 


Usual price 123. (d. Fit any size Gentieman. B 
Beautiful Fabrics. Ready tosend at once, 


cess known only by our firm (which proves to be 7 State about colour Send measures of waist 
a great success). Any Length Out. Patterns may THE NEW FANCY WOOLS FOR required, and iaside leg, J 
bekept. AMAZING OFFER. SHAWLS, WRAPS, &¢. Half this Number Given Away. el ee St eae 


SE&GE SuITS. AS SAMPLE. MADE TO § 
MEASURE from Real Navy Serge. 25s.. as a test of 
simple suits With each suit we intend to give a pair 
of Real Tweed Trousers, the entire parcel consisting § 
of a 63s. suit,and the Gift Trousers, value 12s. Gd.. 
for 25s. This is done to add thousands of fresh cus- 
tomers on our books. We will also make a High- 
Class Black Diagonal Coat and Vest. value 4§s., fr 
BOs, and also present Gratis a pair of the above 
Tweed Trousers. We also are making High-Ciass 
Dust and Oovert Coats for the summer. Send a 


For the Self-Treatmont of Nor. 
vous and Functional Ailments, 
induced by Overwork, Worry 
Excesses, and other enervatin 
influences, and their Associate: 
Evils, 


£2,000 22 GIVEN AWAY 1] 38-84. & 4s. 6d. lb. Post Free. 
ft BE he pital dai bas ie SAMPLES ani Full Particulars FREE. 
is season, in order to make these Tweeds 
known, we shall give a beautiful Silk Handker- THE MANUFACTURERS’ DIRECT SUPPLY 00., 
chief with each Dress. When three Dresses are » OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
ordered at once we give three Silk Handkerchiefs 


e pai e id G » 4b . 
a HEARTHRUGS,. [CHOICE GARDEN SEEDS. : 
stamp at once for patterns ‘state requirements’ and 


6 feet long and 3 feet wide, only 2s, 6d. They 4 mention “ TEST PRICES.” We will send several 
are a real work of art. Parcel No. 1 contains 100 Packets sheets containing Hundreds of Testimonials from the 


Choice, and Rare Flower Exch d Mart, the Primitive Methodist, 3 
A MARVEL. DIRECT FROM assorted; well worth | F Opinion Farm, Field and Fiveide hen ha ke 
4/9 The Largest Carpet offered at the 4/9 READING, naan 


BY THE NEW LOCAL TREAT- 
MENT, 
"A boon to all desiring ‘self-oure * 


without recourse to physio or the 
family doctor.”—Medical iew, 


A count; arson writes thus:— 
“Your Guide has cured myself and 
many parishicmers.” 

Post frer. with sketches and details 
for self-ovre (under cover) 6 stamps, 

From J, WILLIAMS, Medical 

Publisher 
No, 22, MARISCHAL STREET, 
ABERDEEN, 


ile ae Po ene te poy Surely one thou and testimenials wili convince you. 
x e i n the Unite ingdom Es } self- | orms we > 
price Will cover-any ordinary asy AB C self-measurement forms we also send, 
room. This Carpet is reversible. 


pt of postal order for Suits made and gent inthree days. and scent in one day § 
2s 61, and 3 stamps extra for if height is given, with waist and inside leg seam. § 
Do not delay ! Enclose Postal Orders for Hearth- 
rugs and Carpets when writing for Patterns, 


Every parcel carriage paid to customers’ doors, even 
YORKSHIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 


carriage. 


No. 2 con’ains 36 Large Packeis 


of very Specinl and Selected 
Flower Seeds; guardnteed new 


and genuine; only 2s, 9d., post 


if you live in the remotest parts of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales. We return cash at once if every 
parcel is not worth two or three times the money. § 
Patterns need not be returned. You will notice 


F, HARDY, Mgr. B74, Burley Lodge-rd., Leeds, ? free. ‘ tee: others are copying our advertisement. We warn you § IMPORTANT, os 
P) A CKETS No.3 contains o Gesties Packets that we have NO AGENTS.and the ONLY ADDRESS AJ This brochure gives jntact, {The Guaranteed ‘Treatment 
of Yegetable seeds ; je Cay isSMYTH & C)., Wholesale Tailors, MAID->TONE. fas advocates y inguished me: and other 
HARMONEC ART AND postfrec, ee: (3:000 Hands employed) Name paper always. authorities, and protected oy Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
FOR No.4 contains 36 similar Packets} ¥ Cheques or Postal Orders. Bankers: London and Patent, of dates 1857 and 1873. 


of both Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds ; assorted; only 2s, 9d., post 
free. 
Full directions and illustrations 

with each puree!l. Special—A 

han isome little cheque is enclosed DEAFN ESS C U E 

in the first 500 parcels. Trade} Without the use of instruments by Rev. E. J. Silverton's 

supplied. (Wholesale & Export.){| Wonderful Remedial System. Noises removed from the 
with a SOLENTIFIO EXACTNESS which is simply ASTON- 


MARVELLOUS THE NOVELTY COMPANY atk no pain or lo s of ess one AR ee sufficient. 
ISHING. At the FASHIONABLE RESORTS on the CON- ver 20 years experience. 3 Ooms open daily, free, Hours, 
TINENT it is used by the ELITE as an ARTISTIC GUIDE VALUE ! READING, pate a Saree ye OT ete Jeter obady.ce to 
to DRESS, This BEAUTIFUL and INSTRUCTIVE novelty Mention this Paper. hivegs Dondou he HOAs Bere ulldinze, Ludgate- 
is now placed for the FIRST time before the BRITISH reus. on, 


DRESS BAROMETER. 


LADIES, DO YOU WISH TO KNOW THE MOST 
APPROPRIATE COLOURS TO WEAR in the different 
CHANGES of the WEATHER, so that YOU MAY COMBINE 
the GREATEST RFFEOCT in HARMONY with the APPRAR- 
ANOE of the DAY? Send then for our COLOUR BARO- 
METER, EVERY CHANGE of the weather produces a 
CORRESPONDING HARMONIO OHANGE in its COLOUR, 


Sufferers should procure this handy Referee on Nervous 
Anwar} and oe avoid doctors’ fen and objectionable 


Gasette, 
nedioine Gar de WHDIOAL ADVISER. 


TAILOR-MADE DRESSES 


For SPRING & SUMMER Wear, 
A Beautiful Fine Cloth Dress 
made up complete. Send stamp 
-for patterns, styles, and instruo- 


tions for self-measurement to FRANK MURGATROYD AND 
Co., Shipley Fields, Bradford. Kindly menticn this paper, 
a 


County. 


ETE ET << Maes IS ECO 


es + 


public, Its LANDSCAPE APPEARANCES are well worthy z ) 
ofjbeig mtudiod by every Ag and sont post free,f ORDER AT ONCE! DON'T DELAY! ! DO NOT WAIT UNTIL OCCUPATION TOWLE 'S RENNYROVAL & STEEL PILLS, 


remove all obstructions, and relieve tho distressin, cs 
symptoms so prevalent with the sex. Boxes, ls. 14d. an 

28, 9d,, of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on roceipt of 15 

or 34 stamps by the Maker, E, T. TOWLE, Chemist. 
Nottingham, Seward of Tmitations Injurtous and 
Worthless. 


with full instructions, for 9s, Orders crossed 
T. M. MAKER AND C0., EXCHANGE, BIRMINGHAM, THE LAST DAY I I I By which an INCREASE of INCOME can be REALISED 
by all possessing a siight knowledge of painting ; exceei- 


SAC RUBBER STAMPS, etl Seka details GRAPH Co. 131, Northeote-roed, Solhart, 8, 
a” Or d/=. or e 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING 


Oe ee ee eee 


veh Your Monogram, to Mark Linen or 
iN Paper, 2 Letters, Is. ; 3 Letters, Is. 6d. ; Good Cards and Finish. Can be = B E A U My I F U L H A N D Ss Jewellers, Stationers, &. Illd. 
/ any Name, Is. 4d.; Box, Pad, and Ink produced from Carte, Cabinet, Tin, and complexion ensured by the use of ‘* TONINE.” Guide (229 pages,g8d), “How to 
included, or Glass Portraits. It prevents and cures chaps and roughness, counteracts Open a Cigar Store, £20 to £1,000.” 
All kinds of Stamps. Patterns free. ALLEN AND CO effects of sun and winds, whitens, softens, and imparts —Tobacoonists’ Outfitting Co., 186, 
C.rriage. 2d, extra, Agents wanted, Ue) elasticity to the skin. Price 1s. 6d., of all Chemists, or post Euston-rd,. London, A Prospectus 
S. M. IRETON & CoO., PHOTOGRAPHERS, freo, with testimonials, from Mra, 8S. GOULD, 129, New on the other trades, free. Manager, 
92, GRACECHUROH STREET. LONDON, E.C. PEMBROKE DOCK. Kent-road, London, 8.E. Hy. MVERS Estab, 1866. re 


HODGSON v. WEBB BROS,—On the 18th day of July, Mr. Justice Chitty, sitting in the High Court of Justice, granted an interim injunction a 
restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgson’s (of Leeds) trade mark “‘ Eclipse,” No. 93,774. . 


“ECLIPSE” CARPETS| | 


o/s. 


REGISTERED. 
THE LARGEST EVER SOLD at the PRICE. In 20 Patterns. 
I will forward direct from the Looms (carriage free) to any address, on receipt of To your Homes. 


4s. 9d. A GENUINE WOVEN REVERSIBLE CARPET, 


Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., bordered and woven in art shades, and large enough to cover any A 
ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for my goods, thus saying any middle profit. Remember these are woven, not CARRI GE FREE, 
printed, and are made of a material almost equal to wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs have been already sold 
at double these prices. 
** Eclipse” Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. 6d. extra; or two Carpets and two Rugs, for 10s. 6d . 
four Carpets and four Rugs 20s., Carriage Free. 

“We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder being how the Carpet can be made and sold at the ridiculously 
small sum.”’—Hachange and Mart. “ Wonderful value for money.’"—Ohurch Bells. Hundreds of favourable press notices 
from the Christian Globe, Christian World, Christian Age, Rock, Catholic Times, &c., &c, : : i 

Lansdown-roa 1, Lee, Kent, 2nd Jan. Watling-road. Brownhills, Walsall, Jan. 3rd. Portman-square, London, W., Nov. 23, 1891. 

Lady Willis writes:—'I am so pleased with the ©Kelipse’ Carpets and Sergt. C. Kerr writes:—‘‘ Please send me two ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets and two Lady Julian Walker writes :*I am much pleased with the ‘Eclipse’ 
Rugs sent, that I should like two more ‘ Eclipse“ Carpets and two Rugs to be | ‘Eclipse’ Rugs soon as possible, as the last gave me great satisfaction. P.O, | Carpe s and Rugs sent last week. Would Mr. Hodgson send twelve more of 
forwarded at once. Cheque 10s, 6d. enclosed,” . 10s, 6d, enclosed.” them? Cheque enclosed.” ies 
Thousands of Testimonials and Repeat Orders from my customers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned in full. This extraordinary offer may not be repeated. All Orders despatched same 

day as received. DO NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. To readers of SPARE MOMENTS this week, all GOODS sent carriage free to ed gor of the United Kingdom. Ohi 3, &c,, may be crossed 
: “Old Bank” for safety, ADDRESS—F, HODGSON, Manufacturer, Importer, and Merchant, ODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 5 aoe 
cially stating this, as otherwise you may be called to pay heavy charges for carriage. Please mention this 


a ete ery homens 


CAUTION.—AIl my goods are sent O rriage Paid. Beware of all firms not spe 


— 
a 


U allo e my 


Aa 


23rd April, 1892. 


We have 


e made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
uestions on legal matters, provided a aeamnpee addressed envelopes and an 
oaks coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 
post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 
this column for the information of readera generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors.” 


~s 


GroceR.—The facts you will have to prove at the 
County Court when your case comes on for trial 
are the following :—(1) That the defendant, or 
some one duly authorised by him, ordered the 
goods; and (2) that the goods so ordered were duly 
delivered and accepted. Remember, however, that 
witnesses are only allowed to speak as to facts of 
which they are cognisant of their own knowledge ; 
it is not enough that somebody told them. Hence 
your witnesses will be (1).the person to whom the 
order was given; and (2) the person who delivered 
the goods. 


Minniz.—A promise to marry need not be in 
writing, but the evidence of the person to whom 
the promise is made must be corroborated, ¢.y., 
letters clearly pointing to a promise, or the evidence 
of any person as to conduct on the part of the 
person making the promise only consistent with a 
promise to marry. 

LExDEN.—If you gave the auctioneer a commis- 
sion-note, promising to pay him 5 per cent. on the 
purchase-money in the event of his introducing a 
purchaser, and the auctioneer does introduce a pur- 
chaser, who enters into a contract to purchase the 
property, then, notwithstanding the fact that the 
purchase is not subsequently carried out and com- 
pleted, you are liable to the auctioneer, and we 
would advise you to pay him. 


G. O.—An administrator is allowed one year to 
perform his work of administering the estate, and 
an executor has the same time before he need pay 
a legacy. Probably it is on this account that the 

_ solicitor adyised you that it would be necessary to 
wait a year before anything could be done. 


Mrs. 8. (Derby).—The fact that your daughter 
was prevented from performing her duties owing 
to sickness is no good reason on her master’s part 
for dismissing her without notice. We think you 
will succeed in a claim for a month’s wages in lieu 
of notice. You cannot, however, compel the 
master to pay the doctor’s expenses. 

Nremo.—The only statute of which we are aware 
haying reference to limiting the period of bank- 
ruptcy is the Bankruptcy Discharge and Closure Act, 
1887, the 3rd section of which provides :—‘‘ Every 
bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869, which 
is pending on the 31st day of December, 1887, shall 
by virtue of this Act be closed on that day unless 
the Court otherwise orders.” 


‘“My Unoxz.”—If you suspect that the ring you 
refer to has been unlawfully pawned by X.Y., you 
had better see a Justice of the Peace, and apply for 
a warrant to search the house of the pawnbroker ; 
if you find the ring there and prove you are the 
lawful owner, you will be entitled to have it 
restored to you. You are empowered to take these 
proesedings by virtue of the Pawnbrokers Act, 
1872. 


SoLto.—Haying taken your watch to the repairers 
to have it repaired, they need not part with the 
watch until you have paid their proper charges. 
In the case of solicitors they haye a right to retain 
the documents of a client until he has paid the 
costs of the solicitor which the client has incurred. 


InsoLVENT.—By filing in court a declaration of 
your inability to pay your debts, you have com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy to entitle your creditors 
to present a petition and obtain a receiving order 
against your estate. We may mention, however, 
that a debtor who has no assets to distribute among 
aca Pe eeoiore is not entitled to file a petition for 
Cre on. * 


~ 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
INSURANCE FOR CYCLISTS. 

ik POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 
ARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 
SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 
may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 
killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 
ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 
current copy of SPARE MOMENTS tor the page 
containing this notice with the usual signature 
of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the deceased at the 
time of the accident, Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits. The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

will also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBAL 
PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above, This In- 
surance holds good for the current week of issue only. In the event of 


accident notice must be given to the Proprietors within seven days, Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE COUPON. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
Pom creas of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided the deceased 

as been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks previous to the 
date of the accident, and his usual signature is written in the space provided 
below. This sum of £10 will be paid on condition that death is the direct 
result of such accident, and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Notice (accompanied by this notice cut from the six consecutive 
copies of SPARE MOMENTS) must reach us within fourteen days from the 
data of the accident, Should the deceased have been asubscriber for thirteen 
weeks prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the notices cut from the thirteen consecutive 
copies, each notice bearing the signature of the deceased. 


PNGHGTUY OF, cnc such hss scced ator stanustascavineveseshs BS 
23rd April, 1892. 


SAD POETS. 


The editors of periodicals at the present time have 
undoubtedly the disagreeable task of reading much 
poetry which is not only ‘‘ unavailable,” but 
utterly without merit; still, as the taste of the 
majority of readers in this generation is for that 
which is cheerful in poetry, as well as in prose, it is 
not likely that any editor to-day would have such 
a depressing list of rejected contributions as the 
one printed in a magazine which bears a date over 
fifty years ago. 

““My Wife’s Grave,” ‘‘ Midnight,” ‘ Lament 
Over the Grave of a Wife,” ‘‘The Poet’s Doom,” 
‘* Reflections,” ‘‘On Hearing the Eulogy of a New 
Friend,” ‘‘ Vengeance,” ‘‘ Let Me Weep,” ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Tears,” and ‘‘Alone.” Such are the 
titles of these unavailable poems. 

It appears that the articles accepted were of 
much the same character, although they probably 
displayed marks of genius which induced the 
afflicted editor to accept them : ‘Autumn Musings,” 
“The Last Song Bird,” ‘‘The Mourner,” ‘‘ The 
Bereaved,” ‘‘Shadows of the Past,” ‘‘ Solitude,” 
and ‘‘ Passing Away.” 

If any poems of a more cheerful order were 
received, they were certainly not considered worthy 
of any notice in that number of the magazine. 


>_> ——_>____——_- 


Tom: ‘‘I once loved a young giri, but, alas! 
she wasn’t made for me.” 

Jack: ‘‘Then you didn’t marry her.” 

Tom: ‘‘ Yes, I did. That’s why I know.” 


—o:—— 


Miss Coquet (to servant): ‘‘ Tell Mr. Sharpe that 
I am engaged.” ; 

Mr. Sharpe (to servant): ‘Tell Miss Coquet 
that I expressed a curiosity to know whom she is 
engaged to now.” 


——O 


Mr. Flatterer: ‘‘ Your husband, madam, seems 
to be a man of iron will.” 

Mrs. Plumply: ‘‘Quite right, sir. And if 
you knew him as intimately as I do, you would say 
his will was decidedly of the pig-iron order.” 


cee er ath! Cees 


“‘Scaddsby is a suspicious fellow,”’ said Brief, the 
lawyer. ‘‘1 did some work for him a little while 
ago, and when he asked for the bill I told him it 
was all right—I wouldn’t charge him anything, He 
thanked me cordially, but said he’d like to have a 
receipt.” 

——0:—— 

Now that tho automatic distance and fare in- 
dicator is in use for cabs, we may experience some- 
Peaking (ensig) 

a gri : “Another sixpence, please!” 

Fare Yasdignetiy) “What for? : 

Oabby (superciliously): ‘‘ Why, for the use o’ 
the hindicator, 0’ course.” ; 


oh Ree Se SP Seay eS eet eee 
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THAT WHISKY. . 


Gentleman, to Irish car-driver, after treating 
him to a glass of whisky : 

‘Well, Pat, that suits you, eh?” 

‘‘Shure, yer honour, and it’s thrue; it’s made 
anither man of me. And begorra! (in a whisper) 
the other man would like one too! ” 


—__—__—___.. 


WITH ALL HER FACULTIES. 
When Mrs. M’Gibbon was preparing to act Jane 


1 


: 
3 
i 


: 


Shore, at Liverpool, her dresser, an ignorant 


country girl, informed her that a woman had called 
to request two box orders, because she and her 
daughter had walked four miles on purpose to see 
the play. 

‘* Does she know me?” inquired the mistress. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. : 

““What a very odd request,” exclaimed Mrs. 
M‘Gibbon. ‘‘ Has the good woman got hor faculties 
about her ? ” 

“‘T think she have, ma’am, for I see sho had got 
summut tied up in a red silk handkercher.”’ 


_—— 


‘‘ What would you do if you were in my shoes, 
Johnson P” asked Hobbs. 
‘Black ’em,” replied Johnson. 


101 


‘* Avoid that which you would blame others for 
doing,” say our wise men. 
if a man must not kiss his own wife. 


——:0:—_- 


But it is certainly hard ; 


ca 


Mother (severely): ‘‘ You allowed James to kiss 


you last night.” 
Daughter (penitently): ‘‘ He pressed me s0 much 
I had to.” 


——:0:—— 


A burglar who had climbed up to a garret 
window on a ladder was arrested by a voice 
shouting, ‘‘ Hello, there, whatdo you want?” 

‘*May I ask you for a glass of fresh water?” he 
replied. 

——0:--—— 

He: ‘‘ You know, they have a fine idea in 
China ; they kill all the girl-babies and give them 
to the pigs.” 

She: ‘‘ Ah! And herein England the girls are 
not given to the pigs until they are grown up.” 


-—10!-—- 


“Young man,” said the solemn-faced gentleman 


to the urchin who was puffing with all his might at 


7 


a cigar, ‘‘let me warn you in time that that is a 


frightful vice you are cultivating.” 

“‘T ain’t frightened of it.” 

‘* But are you not afraid of bringing your poor 
father’s grey hair in sorrow to the graye?” 

““No, I ain’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“*°Cause he’s baldheaded.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


Tha rats for advertisements is ons yeany stamp for svsry four 
words (address counted). Replies will be received at ths offices, and 
Sorwarded to the advertisers if threspence aztra te enclosed for postage. 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the KNxchange 
Department of SPARE M°MENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 
E.0. Recipegivill not in future be inserted tn this column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOREIGN STAMPS.—Bargains in stamps. Send your 
address to Arthur Spray, Bexhill. Sussex, Be 

Colonial Readers please note —Wanted to purchase used postage- — 
stamps of Nevis, Dominica, Virgin Islands, Lagos Sierra Leone, 
Montserrat, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Helena, British Columbia, 
British Honduras, Falkland Isles, Gambia, Gold Coast, Grenada, 
Labuan, Tobago, Turks Islands and St. Vincent.—Send particulars 
as to quantity and price to Philatelist, Exchange Department, 
SPARE MOMENTS, Fetter lane, London. 5 


Oheap Packets —No. 1,50 all different, 44; No 16, 200 welt 


assorted, 74d.; No. 17, 400, 's. All post~ free.—Agent for 
“ Western Amateur,” Jame3 EH, Barton, 60, Arundel-street, Ports- 
mouth. 

150 stamps, all diffarent, 1s. 64—*f X.,” Hxchange Department, 
SPARE MoMEN’S, Fetter-lane, London. : 

30 Stempa, including Trinidad (5s,used), Oosta Rica, Jamaica, 
New Scuth Wales, Nicaragua, Griqualand, Sardinia, Oolombia, 
Transyael, 7d, Approval sheets. 60 stamps given to all sending 
stamps for postage. Albums, post free, od,—-Ben, Jay, Lowestott. 
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Poments toith 


. Inuusrrations in Sparz Moments.—In the 
correspondence page of No. 168 we asked readers to 
write us a postcard saying whether they were in 
_ fayour of or against the introduction of illustra- 
tions. As an inducement to readors to record their 
votes we offered a volume of ‘ Recitations for All” 
to the sender of every twenty-fifth card, and a 
volume of the ‘‘ London Journal” to the sender of 
every seventy-fifth card received. The competition 
resulted in 1,195 cards being received, 1,160 of 
which were ia fayour of illustrations, and the re- 
maining thizty-fiye against. _We haye, thorefore, 
decided to continue to illustrate the stories. ‘Che 
senders of sack twenty-fifth card and each seyenty- 
fifth card will have received their prizes by the time 
this announcement is published. As the printing of 
the names, and addresses would occupy nearly a 
column of space, we have decided not to print 


them to the exclusion of more interesting matter. 
x *® 


pe Prttor, 


PPPS. 


W. E. asks us for information which he might at 
once obtain by reference to the “London Direc- 
tory,” where ho will find the addresses of all the 
public institutions of London. 

= 


* ; 

Ropit.—The satirical poom of ‘‘ Hudibras,” which 
80 cleverly describes the days 

“ When civil dudgeon first grew hizh, 
And men fell out, they knew not why,” 

was written by Samuel Butler, and was continu- 
ally in the moutu of Charles II., who left the 
author to atarye while he admired his production. 
The edition our correspondent possesses is not 


valuable, 
xe 


* 

W. C. H. W.—A great deal of influoice is 
necessary to procure a place in a bank. ‘The 
hours yary, being in some offices from nine to 
six, in others two hours less. Your writing is 
decidedly not good enough for the purposes of 
commercial life. é 


* ® 
* 


A Constant SUBSCRIBER.—Here is another gilly 
girl of eighteen seeking a beau, and our advice to 
get one. Really, if we were to tell this lady—ag 
well as all the rest of the foolish damsels who write 
to us upon this subject—our real opinion unon it 
and them, they would not feel very highly flattered, 
although we are often tempted to do so in the hope 
that a little wholesome truth would, eyen if bitter, 
be salutary. This time, however, wo will be 

atient and forbearing, and say that we 

ow of no means of “ gaining beaux?’ so sure aa 

deserving them. Men sre quick to discover the 

existence of those qualities in girls they would have 

in wives, and invariably value those women. least 

who seek them most. And now one word of warn- 
ing—lover-hunting girls generally die old maids. 

ee 


* 
X, Ys 4 wishes to be informed if he could 
“obtain @ sijuation a correspondent in an office 
whore arithmetic would notbe required. Inthe pré- 
sentday aman withoutany knowledge of commercial 
arithmotio hag net the slightest prospéct of stictess 
©-invan office. of any: land, Woe recompnend ar 
correspondent to acquire without delay at loast the 
elomontary rules, and atthe same time to bestow 
rome attention on his writing, which is deplorable. 
=e 


%. 

Wituts’s, position is, indeed, a parploxing one. 
‘Four years since, with the approbition of all 
partics, he was engaged to 9 lady to. whom, it 
appears, he was devotedly attached, but whose 
parents, tor some reagon or other, suddenly with- 
drew their consent, and forbade tho slightest:coxre- 
spondence being carried on by thd lovers. To this 
arbitrary proceeding our correspondent and his 
betrothed yielded. obedience; and now,. after the 
lapse of a long timo, spent in darnest efforts to for- 
get ono whom he was forbidden to love, he has 
engaged himself fo another person, whose famil 
- approve hex LOB, 
Whom all matters are 


ead for his marriage with 


1 hes Rea cain 9 ln a te le op an paneer eg deer 


but just when his difficulties appear likely to. be 


from the first lady of his love, saying. that she ha 
at length obtained hor parents’ consert fo. thei 
union, and ¢laiming him as her own. This the 
poor fellow seems most ready to be, but honour 
speaks lJoudly to his heart.as well as love; and 
eithough he feels sitongly troubled with the old 
thoughts and memories, he yet desires to act tip- 
rightly and honourably to both ladies. .This, we 
think, is only to be done by confessing the whole 
matter tothe lady to whom he isnow engaged, and 
leaving it in her hands. If she consults her own 


happiness, wo believe sho will release him. 
ee 


set at rest for ever, lo and -behold, & a gh 


% * % 2 
Mary J. W. Sree eae Byte of Are. was 
born in 1410.in the village of Domremy, .situated 
in the Department of the Meuse (at. that time the 
province of Lorraine), in France. _Her father was 
a poor peasant, and, Joan and her brothers and 
sisters were brought up to the humble occupations 
suitable to the condition of their parents. Joan 
early manifested an ardent and imaginative dis- 
position, and her patriotism, combined with a 
strong religious zeal, prompted her to the brilliant 
but sad career too well known. After nobly 
defending her country, she fell into the hands of 
the English, was pronounced. guilty of sorcery, 
and. sentenced to be burned.. At. Rouen, on May 
30,1431, she underwent her cruel sentenco, dying as 
nobly as she had lived. 43s 


ai ’ 

B. J. H. (Hampstesd).—Tho -oldest. charitable 
institution in the Metropolis is St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Its original foundation dates from 1123, 
and if has been: in active operation as a Hospital 
and medical school for more than thres hundred 
years. St. Thomas’s was founded in 1553; Guy's 
in 1724; St. George’s in 1733 ; London Hospital in 
1745; Middlesex in 1740; Charing-croas in 1818; 
and King’s Oollege in 1839, 

* * ‘ 
* 

CLERK.—Ground glass may be imitated as 
follows:—Olean well thé window you wish to 
operate upon. Take a lump of fresh-made 
glazier’s putty, and dab the glass over with it care- 
fully and regularly, till you have covered tho 
whole suriace. It will soon harden, but in the 
ineantime it should not ba touched or smeared. 
This will résist the damp. and will last a long 
time. It can be cleaned off when desired with a 
little spirits of turpentine, or strong yellow soap 


and water. 
* * 


oe Z 

J. A. F, (Brighton).—The quickest and sasiest 
method of making your, husband support you is to 
apply to the parish officers for relief (informing 
them of all the circumstances). They will grant it ; 
and then, by taking legal. measurés against the 
delinquent, compel him to repay them and provide 
for you.. This is a painful. measure, but ono to 
which many a.wretched. wife, even in the highest 
circles, has been forced tosubmit. The dogradstion 
of such a course rests upon the man, not upon his 
luckless and ill-used yictim, 


* 2 - F; 
THE numerous letters continually received fzom 


| roadexs and subscribers complaining | that thoir 


couiniunications refaaiued unaiswered render if 


imperatively necessary that we should let it be |- 


gonerally understood what our arrangements are 
with respect, to’ this. page. It,is our pirpose to 
make this.department of our journal as interesting 
and instructive 28 possible—to employ it.as the 
medium of communicating. information on eyery 
variety of subject. calculated to ba really useful to 
our readers. While it is our endeayour at all times 


to comply with the requests of our correspondents,” 


and to give answers to the questions which 
they put, wo are, in consideration. of our, yery 
large circle of readers, compelled to. study what is 
most likely to be yaluable to the majority, as we 

as what will best please an individual te juirer. 

frequently happens that ing bt 
a sttietly personal character, . 
interest to any exe but the wri 


which afford the best moans of doing #0, and which 


are most interesting to tho largest class of readers. — by 
x * % 4 - 4 


Bh H. B.—It ig. not impossible, by -means of a 3 
good grammar and a copy of one or two standard 


authors, to obtain a yory fair knowledge of a 4 


language without tho assistance of a master. We 
are ourselves acquainted with a French geutleman, 
whose veracity.1s beyond all question, and who 
assures us that he acquired some proficiency in 
English by moans. of a dictionary and a weekly 


copy of SPARE MomEnts, which he studied during ¥ 


the two or three months ho had to pass on a sofa 
while recovering from a seyere illness. For the 
part of the language which must be acquired by 
ear—namely, the pronunciation—we should re- 


commend our correspondent to enlist the services — 


of a French friend. 


* * 


* : 

MECHANIC.—Jamos Watt seems first to - have 
directed shis attention to_ the 
about 1761; when, according 
some experiments on the force of steam in the 
apparatus known as Papin’s digester, and con- 
structed and worked a small model, Sopney. of 
an inverted syringe, the bottom of the rod of which 
was loaded with a weight, alternately admitting the 
steam below the piston, and toting off into the 
atmosphere. Hoe thus practically demonstrated the 
power of steam used as in modern high-pressn 
engines, but, he soon abandoned these Sen Tahitey 
and appears to haye entertained a projudice againat 
high-pressure _enginos throughout. his subsequent 
career. To. Watt we are indebted for many 
valuable inventions, relative io the steam-engine, 
among which we may mention the ects. I 
cylinder for condensing the steam,in the low- 
pressure engine. It was in the. year 1768 that — 
Watt and Roebuck first saw the low-pressur 
engine in successful. operation, In 1769 they 
obtained a patent for, aes invention... In th 
midst of some geological invoatigations, which, ha 
he lived to complete them, might have proved as 
valuable to the world ag his mechanical discoyories, 
Watt died in the year 1804, before ap 
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age had- | 
impaired his.faculties, which he Poa fe the 
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§ SPEAKS ON HEALTH 


te his. sblnaala taal imomarks at the apeniag of the International Congress 
of Hygiene at St. James's Hall, London, August 10th, 1891, the President,’ 
the Prince ¢ of Wales, said :—‘‘ The highest possible prosperity is when rich and} 
ike can do such useful work as they are fit Sor, and 2 this end ié is essential 
‘sould enjoy the best possible health ¢ nal vigour.” 
Very true, bat how gan the public: health ‘be best borin ofa P Olearly by 


such preventive n measures as the Congress meets to consider, and by reliable 


a 89 long as certain diseases, continue to prevail. 

Yo ‘submit an example of tho latter nodessity i in the. form of a statement 
rhe cannot fail to | Gonvines ‘the minds of all who may read is 

mS FOory. | 

I, Me sect Mora nd, of hrostle Nest Farm, ee Park, near Knares- 
boro’, Yor! shire, do Pious} and ‘sincerely declats as follows :— 

« I haye suffered all my life from a weak stomach, indigestion and liver 
complaint. I was never properly well, but always ailing and. never seemed to 
gain strength. I hada bad taste in my month anda strange sinking fooling 
at the pit of ee Thad always pain after eating, no matter how 
simple the f _ My appetite was poor, and whatlittle I ate did not seem 
to give me 8 S, I had great pain at the chest and sides and felt as if I 
was held o1 or or oes my waist. .I was much troubled with sickness and 
yery often found no 6 ease until I vomited all the food I had taken. I felt low, 

weak, an eae ssed, as if something was hanging oyer me, I could not sleep 
at nigh ht, ‘ot so bad that I even dreaded going to bed, for I would lio 
awake for hours together, and on rising in the ‘morning I felt worse tired than 
when I went to bed. As years went on I becams a bad colour, my skin and 
particularly t! the whites of my eyes, wore tinged of a yellowish colour, and at 


times Twas as yellow asa soyereign. In August 1880 my stomach became} 3; 


| very itritable and everything that I took turned sour onmy stomach, and I 
| was constantly yomiting a foul, bitter fluid or gas. I tooklittle or no nourish- 
: ment, and after each morsel of even liquid food I strained and vomited as if 
- | my poor inside would come out. The pain at my heart. now becamo go sayero 

| that I became alarmed and sent for our doctor, who attended me for ten or 


puzzled with my complaint, and changed the medicine joyer and over again, 
a but atill I got worse instead of better. At last I lost all faith in physic and 
a gave ‘up taking it. Now better, now worse, I continued until July 1888 when 
my kidneys became affected, I had dreadful pain in the back and could not 


After a time the water lodged so bad that I thought I should have died. I 
grew weaker and weaker every day, and felt that if a chango did not soon take 
place my condition would be critical, for the pain was more than I could bear. 
I could not even bide to lie in bed, and had to get out of bed and walk about 
the reom. I took all kinds of medicines, but nothing gave me more than 
tempora mech and I dragged on in this miserable state until December, 
1888, whe Mr. Day, the Chemist, at Knarésboro’, sent moa book telling ofa 
medicine called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, aril Tread Of 4 case similar to 
mine having been cured by this medicine. I determined to try it, and sent to 
. Day and: procured a large bottle of the Syrup and commenced taking it. 
sods . began to find relief, my food digested better and gayo me strength, all 
pains in my back and ‘sides left mo.. I could now sleep better and gradualiy 
gained strength every day, and by the time I had taken a de. Gd. bottle I was 
better than ever I-was in my life, and by taking an occasional dose I have 
‘since keptiin good health. -Emay mention that I paid over six pounds to one 
doctor, and ada _upt taceive Buy benefit: whateyer. I feel very grateful for the 
great benefit L have received from Seigel’s Syrup, and I wish others to know 
of it. _I have recommended the medicine to many people in this district with 
great benefit. My daughter, Mrs. Waro, living at York, was oured_of 
severe dyspepsia aiter geery other means had failed. If by y publishing this 
‘statement othe nefited L ghall be very glad, ‘and I hexeby give 
permission to 

hink fit of this testimonial, and I makethis solemn d eclaxation congciontionsly. 
believing the same to be trie. By: virtue ‘of the Provisions of the Statutory 
; Declaration Act, 1835. (William LY. ¢, 62.) 

ys before me at Leedsin the County of York oe 2 
aret Morland on. Monday, the 10th of (Signed) 
Mae Sc Margaret Morland. 


qr: igned) ALF Cooxx, Mayor of Leeds. 
am Morland, the husbead” of this lady, isa farmer, well known 
eo He has lived on his present farm at Throstle Nest, 
én years, and in the distri all his life. He was. resent 

‘Geclarat if6 w 


“| twelve weeks, but all the medicine he gave me did no good. The doctor seemed | 


yoid. my, water. My skin was dry and hot, my lips parched and feverish. | 


fand Chilblain Plaster, ls. 14d, per 


tho eek see of Seigel’s Syrup to make any ‘use they may] 


Won't FADE OR RUST baa NEW 
POLISHES, j 


‘CELEBRATED’ REFINED 


Black Lead. 


Is the Best and Goes Farthest 


PADDED BUSTS 


Are very unsatisfactory. A natural, full, firm, 

and lovely bust is much preferred. This is quite 
easy to obtain, This part of the human system is 
so very sensitive that friction alone will increase 
the size; butifa rapid development be required, 
together with many arts, aids, and secrets for 
beauty, fascination, &c. send7 stamps. Address— 


MRS. JAMES WILBY, 
STAINCLIFFE, DEWSBURY. 


Welcome always ; 
Keep it handy; 

Grant’s Morella 
Cherry Brandy. 


Of all Dealers. Besure and ask for GRANT'S, 
and don’t be put off with inferior makes. 


NONE NEED DESPAIR. 
Nosdivad’s Universal Healer 
and Household Remedies. 


Have proved eminently successful in renovating the 
system and restoring health. JUST TRY THEM! Special 
Ms for all ailments, and Ointments. In boxes, ls, each, 
with valuable pamphlet, sent post free by 


MR. B. P. DAVIDSON, ABBEY STREET, ARMAGH, 


Agency Manager for United Kingdom, 


ROGERY’ 
“NURSERY” HAIR LOTION. 
Destroys all NITS and PARA- 
SITES in Children’s Heads, and 
immedtately allaysthe Irritation. 

Perfectly Harmless. 
Prepared only by W. ROGERS, 
Chemist, Ben Jonson Road, Step- 
of ney, BH, Botiles, 7d..and 1s, Of 
all Chemisis and Perfumers. 
Special Bottles, free from obser- 
vation, post free, 15 Stamps. 


H Absolutely, Permanently, Painlessly (without ex- 
traction, or burning, or cutting off), and without in- 
jury to skin, OR NO CHARGE MADE, Inquiries (con- 
fidential) solicited. Particulars and, testimonials from 
hospital nurses and others free.—Address, Mrs. J. GOULD, 
129, New Kent-road, London, 8.E. 


MITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per 

box (by post tor-15 or 33 stamps), are a proved substitute 
vid calomel, Are suited for either sex, and may be taken at 
time. They clear the liver, stomach, head, apd 
eys, free the skin of -humoura, purify the blood, Te- 
ie the bowels with comfort and safety, after excess in 
eating or drinking, and are most parrots at change of life. 
Made only by Mr. Smith, M.?.S., 280, Walworth-road; 
London. Proprietor of Fowler's 


x (by post 15 stanrps) ; 
known cure, however bad the case, Sold or procured by 
all Chemists, Agents at 489, Oxford-street, and 7, Poultry, 
BO, ; and 95, Farringdon-street, E.0., Depot for Smith's 
Pile Powders. 


K WOMAN'S SORROW 


ts often caused by losing her purse, 
yourself against’ loss of any kind by sending, 
before it is too late, 7 stanips and léngth of purse 
for a Thady’s ‘“‘ Adjustable’ Guard 
(Patented); post free from the PURSH GUARD 
CO., Dartford, Kent, : 


“12366 Tb dant. Post Free, Siz Stamps. 


BLUSHING, 


: 7} MARK | TWO THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 11 THE 
MEDIGAL FACULTY ASTONISHED rey 
BLUSHING :.17s Cavsn, SEMP-TREATNENT, AND 


A RAPID, PERMANENT, AND JNEXPENSIV it 
VARNHAGHN’S SYSTEM explained; 


Specialist, 
A, BY SMITH, 
131, HIGH PARE STREED, LIVERPOOL. 


TO THE MARRIED 


- aay 
“THOSE IRTWADING To ‘wa OF. BOTH SEXES, 
READ. 0 


cure, 
By a Qualified 


AFULLY wy New.Book.. which. treats 


5 Bre ae Soin of this Delicate Question of Large Families 


yee ny by an eminent London physician. 
ostal order rear 6 ayer whey 2 
written, to the Au 
i Kinga ey Howse} so Nota : 


rated Corn, Bunion, 


Protect 


AND CLEAVER’S 
Per doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ohildren’s 1/8 | “ Per doz. 
Ladies’ .. re Ladies’ 2/1ly 
Gent’ s Gent2s 83/1L° 
Core ees Cambries of 
Messrs. ROBINSON and 


CANBRIC 
POGKET Sees on 
HANDKER CHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists-of Collars, Ouffs, Shirts, 
Table and House Linen, &c., post free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


ROBINSON 


Mnfs.to the Queen d: Empress Frederick of Germany. 


3 MAY BE| 


YOUR MANNERS 
YOUR FORTUNE. 


Social Htiquette Guide, How to Dance, Dress; 
Act, Court, Love, and Marry, 8 atamps. Also 
Bverybody’s Dream Book and Fortune Telling 
Book. True explanation of the coming events of 
your life and history, 8 stamps, 


this paper. 
T. W. HARRISON, : 
35, HOLY WELL-STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


HAIR DESTROWHED. 


Thave cured myself and hundreds of others, Please 
send particulars of your case, and I wilisend free a full 


Jiletter of description and advi ioe, with copies of testi- 


monials. My remedy is a finid, harmless and painless, 
No burning off or plucking out. .—-Address in confidence, 
Mrs, BEECHAM, 129, County Terrace-street, London, S.E, 
Send for “ Toilet Hints.’ post free ¢ 


two stamps . 


LONDON AND GENERAL 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE OOMPANY 
(Established over Thirty Years), 


46, LRIOESTHR SQUARE, LONDON, 
Agents wanted im as irepresonted districts. 


LAGE CURTAINS. 
ed for sample pair. Wonderful Curtains, Artistic 
ality. -68-im wide, 3 yards Jong, 
53. 9d.; 34 yards lone, 
fi Bo present with every 
ne ney re otras el 


SURE STIMATES GIVEN, 
one 


MAME. 


3° £ PUNCHES 


SRO SOR ES EE 


FOR zOU ITHYFUL APPEARANCE 


BRODIE’S IMPERIAL HAIR DYE : 


(REGISTERED) ONE LIQUID 
No. 1...Black 
No. 2:-.Dark Brown 
No. 3...Light Brown 


Golden Brown oz 
No.4 Auburn 


No. 5 Pure Golden 


Harmless, Perfect, . Per- 
manent and Odourless. 


Clear, no Sediment. 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SecRETLY PACKED.) 
BRODIE, 41-Museum Street, London. 
ONCE: TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


MENTS IN ‘SPARE MOMENTS,” 


One Inch b: Single Column..; SOS RNG 
Quarter-page-... ve 2.0" O 
Half-page ... 3 15° 0. 
Whole Page 7 0°0 

Special Positions by arrangement, = 


Reduction on a Series of Insertions, 

Advertisements of Counting or Guessing 
Competitions and certain Medical Specifics 
are not admissible in the e Colnmas of this 
Journal, 


All Advertisements must 


a ¢. PRANOIS, 


Pleas¢ mention’ 


SCALE, OF CHARGES FOR @BVERTISE- 


be in hand} 
Sixteen Days before Date of, Publication, 4 
and Two Days eerie when proofs are Ye- j- 
quired. f en A ia 
Full Particulars ox Applivation. te ) the re 
yan Rely Agent, 


SPARE MOMENTS. 23rd April, 1892, 


3 QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. | 
WHAT WILL YOU TAKE 


For Bilious Attacks ? | BRRCHAM’S - PILLS 


Ra RE SE 


Por Nervous Disorders ?- BRRCH AM’ s PILLS 


s cenennaenttinnensdatidieatiamanl 


For Giddinss 2 BERCHAM’S PILLS | 


OR RR Re 


For Dizziness and Drowsiness ? ie BRRGH AM’ “ PILLS 
| For Indigestion in all its Forms ? | — BRRGH AM’S PILLS 
0 Siragtio te Some?” SS BRRCHAMS. PILLS 
For Sick Headache ? BERGHAM'S PILLS | 


re Re ee TET ET SEIT 


To Invigorate the Nerves ? | BRRGHAM’S PILLS 


TE ET EN 


To Kestore the Appetite ? BRRCHAM’S PILLS 


TS TERE STE mere ES RE 


To Purify the Blood? —___ BRRGHAM’S PILLS 


To Insure issimilation. of Food ? BREGHAM’S PILLS 
To give Tone to the 3 ‘system? BRRGHAM’S PILLS 
| To Regulate Secret ans 2 — BRRGHAMS PIGS : 


WHY 2 Biwcause they are universally admitted to be 
W OO FR "Ss Ex La. GUI N EA y.% BOx, 
AND. HAVE THE LAW see SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. | 


Prepared only, a "Sold Whole me ay the “pcropri au 3 BEECHAM, & Helen “Page ashire, in Boxes, 92d., ie tye ada 4 
s. 9d. each. Sold by” all Dra uggists and Patent Medicine Dealer Scat a 


; Pi FO FET EE EIRENE 
" ; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfum es the b reath, ae 
h | AM § T PR Seta decay. It is composed of the best ens ngredionts a 
of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposits upon ea pel So ; 
eee eer sk ea Bat neni ‘don Htride: Be 
} BEECHP.A'S TOOTH P sa 80 jaahiad that be moe ocou pas. ackages are ie up > a 
- ee % sata mst mane ‘for the bare ‘ina bag, they are sold pif where SHIbL ING E ACH. Be ei 
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ABOUT WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


MR. J. H. BLACKBURNE. 
Mr. Blackburne ranks among the first half- 
dozen chess players of the world. In the recent 
chess tournament at the British Chess Club, he 
came second only to Mr. Lasker, a marvellous 
young player, with six games to the success- 


ee (to any part of the 
World) One Halfpenny. 


30TH APRIL, 1892. 


Desire.” Itis said that after the publication of 
this work Mr. Lang remarked to his friend: ‘I 
think, Haggard, we had better keep to the old 
arrangement. You write the books and I will 
praise them.” . 

In appearance Mr. Lang is slim, languid, and 
almost effeminate. He has the figure and air of a 
young man, but his worn face and projecting 


[ STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ENTERED AT 


ONE PENNY, 


MR. J. A. McNEILL WHISTLER. 

Mr. Whistler, so long laughed at, is now almost 
universally recognised as an artist. His methods 
though, it must be admitted, are sometimes queer. 
He is the most eccentric of men, and is not happy 
unless he can perform the most simple acts of life 
In an odd and original way. His methods of work 
are dssnotly original. It is told of him that he 


ful player’s six and a-half. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Black- 
burne has played chess. He is now fifty. He 
has played fifteen games blindfold simul- 
taneously. After such a contest, however, it 
is said that he cannot sleep for hours. He 
often discards the game for weeks, declaring 
that, after a hard-fought match, the sight of 
a chess- board becomes hateful to him. 

It is said that the first time he ever played 
Steinitz was at a club, where some friends, 
anxious for sport, managed to bring them 
together. Their identity was kept secret from 
one another, and each thought the other some 
ambitious amateur. After the opening moves, 
however, both realised that it was to be a 
hard fight. The gamo lasted nearly four 
hours, and ended in a draw. 

20: 
MR. ANDREW LANG. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, whose portrait we give 
this week, is perhaps the most distinguished 
man of letters of the day. Of the many 
smart and clever writers who brighten up our 
newspaper and periodical Press, Mr. Lang is 
easily first, He can write on almost any 
subject save politics, and make it interesting. 

Though born in Scotland, and educated at 
St. Andrew’s University before he went to 
Oxford, he is typically an Oxford man, 
dainty, aristocratic, and brilliant, if not deep. 
Though well read and a scholar, ho never 
allows his learning to protrude, but always 
manages to be entertaining. He writes lead- 
ing articles for the ‘‘ Daily News”; gossips 
under the ‘‘Sign of the Shin” in ‘ Long- 
man’s Magazine”; produces innumerable 
essays and society verses for the English and 
American monthlies, and fills up his spare 


painted a portrait in a few hours, and then 
devoted a week to a careful study of the 
canyas before he could decide where to place 
his signature with the most artistic effect. 

Once he was commissioned to decorate a 
great house in the West-end. A visitor to the 
house while the work was proceeding thus 
relates what he saw on entering the room 
where the artist was at work :— 

‘‘A very slim, spare figure extended on a 
mattress in the middle of tho floor; beside 
him an enormous palette, paints, balf-a-dozen 
long bamboo fishing-rods, resting on a line, 
with their butts close at hand, and a very 
large pair of binocular glasses. 
—dressed wholly in black velvet, with knicker- 
bocker pantaloons stopping just below the 
knee, black silk stockings, and low pointed 
shoes, with silk ties more than six inches 
wide and diamond buck!es—was flat on his 
back, fishing-rod in hand and an enormous 
eyeglass in one eye, diligently putting some 
finishing touches on the ceiling, his brush 
being on the other end of the fish-pole. 
Occasionally he would pick up his donble 
glasses, like some astronomer peering at the 
moon, and, having gained a nearer and better 
view of the effect, he would again begin to 
agitate the paint-brush at the end of the long 
pole. ‘Now, shouldn’t I be an ass,’ said he, 
‘to risk myself on a scaffolding snd nearly 
} twist my head off my shoulders trying to look 
upward, when I can overcome the difficulty 
and annihilate space so easily thus?’ and he 
gave a wave of his fishing-rod. And sucha 
room—one mass of gorgeous purple and blue, 


MR. ANDREW LANG. 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker-street. 


time by writing biographies and translating Homer. | cheekbones and chin do away with this impression. 


He is strong on fairy tales, and has published 
several collections. Anything quaint and odd 
appeals to him at one. 

His life of Sir Stafford Northcote, written with 
exquisite literary skill, showed, however, that he is 
capable of more ambitious work. 

He has a great admiration for the works of Mr. 
Rider Haggard, and fought that writer’s battle 
against a whole horde of superior critics. 

Finally ho collaborated with Mr, Haggard, and 
they produced a queer romance salled ‘The World’s 


His once black hair is now almost white. He has 
fine, striking eyes. 

He has been a journalist from boyhood, when he 
used to write nearly the whole of his college 
magazine ; his fayourite amusement is salmon fish- 


ing, and he is forty-nine years of age. 


-_-—-——_—--——__o— 
Saidso! ‘ Your wife doesn’t look a minute older 
than she did ten years ago.” 


Hivka: ‘ According to her statiatisa abe isn’t,” 


ornamented solely with an enormous number 
of the eyes of a peacock’s feathers.” This 
‘ was the celebrated peacock-room about which 
all London went wild not long afterwards. 
Mr. Whistler was born in 1885, is of 
American parentage, and was intended for the 
army. He came to Europe when he was twenty — 
years of age, and has worshipped at the shrine of 
art ever since. 
He is now a naturalised Englishman, 


eS ee 


He: ‘‘They had & lover's quarrel, parted, and 
she married hor father’s coachman for spite.” 

She: ‘ What becaine of her lover P’ 

He: ‘‘Oh! he mé&rtied her sister and hirad tha 
doachrnan.” 
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pr 1. ( ae word in it before laying it aside, This morning 
Che Thug Footy rints, she seemed to have an extra relish for the news, 
and must fain impart to her husband what she had 


stumbled over. 


I, Mark,” she said,.‘‘ here is something about 
Bridgley, where wo used folive.” . 
ee S wrétched a mornifg as I re- “ Well!” responded Mark, according to his own 


member,” exclaimed Mark | peculiar philosophy; ‘‘ what do I care about 
Montagu, as he gazed from | Bridgley? I know it’s twenty miles from here, 
his breakfast-parlour window } and that I used to live there, that’s sufficient for 
G22 into the street beneath. mo. If every house in the village is burnt to the 
[OSS The snow lay in dirty, | ground, I don’t care; I don’t live there, so I'm 
ORs ae : ar 55 

muddy ridges in the road, | not burnt. 

nd on the pathway the numerous passengers had “OQ Mark,” sighed his wife, ‘I thought your 
Ssdden. it into a cakey substance, of the re- | sentiments were of quite a different nature. Don’t 
semblance of walnut-juice. | you remember what a dear old place it was, 80 u 1d 

The housetops were white with the flakes, and | picturesquo ?” ' ‘O22 ss a ched 
the small trees and shrubs in the front gardens “Yes, very picturesque and interesting now, 
appeared as though some lively urchin, prone to | with all this dirty snow about.” : 
mischief-making, had applied a coating of whitewash ‘Well, certainly, you take it at a disadvantage 
to keep the cold out. now. But in the summer, mean. Do you re- 

The stray sparrows hopping about wore a dejected | member the old cobbler, who lived in the little 
look, and they deyoured their matutinal crumbs in | house on the heath? They used to say he was a 
@ most dismal and martyr-like manner. The | miser, and that he had thousands of pounds in his 
passers-by all had their mouths muffled up as | little cottage. I wonder someone didn’t rob the 
though they considered the cold a dentist, and that | poor old man.” 
their molars would be in imminent peril if they left It was curious to note the remarkable change 
their jaws unprotected. The house-doors éven | which camo over Mark during the utterance of 
were not at peace; for ever and anon they wero as- | these last few words. 
sailed by a mob of snow-sweepers, who howled, in Ilis eyes glistened as they peered into the depths 
a most dismal key, requisitions to clear the paths. | of the fire; his fingers twitched and twirled at his 

Everyone will admit that this was by no means | pocket-handkerchief; his breath seemed to have 
& lively state of affairs, and that Mr. Montagu was | been half-turned off at the meter, as it were; and 
justified in terming it a miserable morning. his face became violently red, as though some 

Mark Montagu was the proprietor of a small | great, some vile scheme, at which he trembled, had 
business in the City, the proceeds of which enabled | entered his mind, and he was concocting some 
him to inhabit a small but neat villa in the suburbs. | means of consummating it. 

Ho was a young man, largely built, and muscular. After thus musing for a few moments, he raised 
His countenance was repelling, not to say repulsive; | his head, which had unconsciously dropped on to his 
low, slanting forehead; small, cunning eyes; | breast, and, looking steadily into the eyes of his 
aquiline nose; slightly projecting under lip and | wife. said: - : : 
coupled with all this, he was of a savage, excitable “Ha, ha! oh, yés; I remember.” 
nature, and an almost diabolical disposition. . His Mrs. Montagu was astonished, terrified. 
clerks hated him ; in fact, people used to say they ‘‘ Heavens, Mark!” she exclaimed, eying him 
believed only one person in the universe loved him, | keenly, ‘‘what on earth isthe matter? You stare 
and that was his wife. She was a meek, pretty | hkea madman!” 


air, or to prevent reco 


him on a future ae ? 


we 


It was a wretched little building, opperegny of : 
greater age than the old church itself. Its walls 
seemed only to hang together, yet they were suffi- 
ciently stable to bear aloft a rctten roof of thatch. 
A dim light glimmered through the dirty casement, 
and made itself apparent through the chinks in 
the rickety, tumbledown door. | 

The traveller applied his knuckles to the door in 
@ vigorous knock, but without any result. Ona ~ 
repetition of the summons, however, the door was 
partially opened, and a cracked, quavering voice 
inquired, who was there? , yo 

‘* Doesn’t a shoemaker live here?” inquired the 
stranger, in a yoice hardly superior to that of the 
proprietor of the cottage, and not unlike the noise 
ee by the door turning on its rusty, creaking 

inges. 4 

“OQ yes, sir; pray step in,” replied the same 
ancient voice; and the door swinging back dis- 
closed the figure of a gréy-haired, miserable-look- 
ing old man. ¢ : 

“Tve torn my boot,” said the traveller, in a 
somewhat confused way, stepping inside the — 
cottage, the door of which the old man immediately — 
closed; ‘‘ and I wanted to know whether you could 


} 


liftle nonentity, the world used to say; but what ‘‘Madam!” he responded, calming himself with supply me with a uew pair, as I haye some distance 
matters the opinion of the world so long as she was | a great effort; ‘yes, lama madman; ha, ha!” | to walk to-night, and——” eo ; 
lovable ? His wife was. silent from sheer astonishment. ** Yes, sir—ch, yes,” interrupted the old man, 


. Mark wasin an especially bad humour this morn- | What could it all mean? . 
ing In the course of another twenty minutes Mr. 


eT suppose,” he said, turning from the window, | Montagu rose to depart for the City. 


eagerly, ‘“‘I can supply you. Pray, won’t you sit 
down, sir?” “4 ait Pegieeed 
The stranger sat down and his eyes wandered 


and seating himself at the table, ‘‘it wouldn’t have ‘Had you not better drive ii. the brougham this | around the room, while the old man was turning 
been a very great exertion just to have mentioned | morning, Mark?” asked: his wife, eee con- | out some goods from an ancient cupboard. 
that breakfast was getting cold all this time.” cerned for his safety. ‘‘ It’s yery Gold, and I don’t ‘*Qould any house,” he thought, ‘‘show surer 


signs of poverty than this? And yet they say the — 

‘old rascal ig a mise.” arty: (3 ck 
After a fow moments’ search, the old cobbler — 

produced'a ponderous pair of boots such ag nayyies — 

wear. 5 f 

“No, no,” cried his visitor, impatiently, yet 

with a fiendish glisten of horrid satisfaction in his 

eye; ‘ bring me thinner ones than these.” 


“Why, my dear Mark,” responded his wife, | think you are quite wall.” , Fae cert 
*¢ the things have ouly this moment been brought “Ten thousand thanks, Mie, Motitagu,” said 
in, and I have not even poured out the coffee.” Mark, with mock politenéss:, “I’m ag fresh.as a 

Mrs, Montagu began to search the news out of a | lark, and should prefer to walk, if you've ho objec- 
local paper, while her husband perused a series of | tion.” : ‘Si See 
letters, business and otherwise, which lay before He laughed and walked out ofthe room. Ina 
him on the table, breakfast proceeding meanwhile. | few moments he returned With his overcoat on, 

Suddenly Mark rose from his chair, dashing a | and said to his wife: 


letter passionately on the floor, and exclaiming ‘You needn't take any notice of what I said ‘Yes, sir,” said the old man, again turning to _ 
savagely : y just now. Idon’t think there’s any actual fear of | the cupboard. - Saat fs 
_4 ‘| Ah, T knew it.” Bees ashe ; my being bankrupt now.” V§@s tho stranger 2 maniac? His hat was 
5 J, new what, dear P”” inquired his wife, with an ‘I thought not,” replied his confiding spouse. | thrown back, his eye-balls glared like fire, his 
all Hin the deepest solicitude. ‘ “*T knew it was only a joke.” hands opened and shut convulsively, and higbreath = 
sad y\¥natl why, unless I can muster four’ thou- Mark appeared in very high spirits as he started | came short, and with evident effort. Foramoment — 
ba poundd.b . Monday morning, to meet those | that morning. P he stared irresolutely at the old cobbler, then, as 
spinel Tiabilities, dt firm must go to the dogs— itssemed, atone boundhehad ssizedoneoftheheayy == 
its almost hankrupt, already.” boots by the toe, and was by tho old maii’s side. is 
le oe a wits, Was incre fulous. Il. Crash! ; ‘ bce oe ete 

i You, must be jo ng, dear. The money in the “ Bridgley—Bridgley!”’ shouted the guards as| The cobbler turned, faltered, and fell prone on 
‘hank-—won’t BE AO eg ‘ the train drew up to the little station of Bridgley | the floor—dead ! Le EON SA 1 a oe ene 

: atan | t £0; ths _ pank: ol Haven't a farthing | and the few passengers-alighted. It was the six | The strarger had swung the heayy boot in tho — 


air, and with ono fell stroke brought it down on 
the old man’s ear. Ho was a murderer, and his 
victim lay at his feet. = teh seek 

Oh, what a horrible, fiendish expréssion 
over that lone man’s ¢ 


Tyy oars 

there: ; is o’clock train on the Saturday afternoon—the after- 
‘Oh, dear! Mark, what will you. ds?”""sajd Mrs. | noon of that day which opened this atory. | 

Montagu, sympathetically. : ae oe It was a cold, gusty evening, with snow lying 
“Why, go to ares and bo hanged!” he | some two or three inchés thick over the surface of 

Ee ae Sons ae then what dipful pozfent)| the earth, for there had been rather a heavy fall 


6 BIMplS Words Hore. Gvewhwtacd balaesas oa || 12° previous night. The few passongers which the | examine the corpse. 4 
“Now, [see you're ae hy wits, Ths tty | agin, janded on tho little platform seemed in the | ‘‘Yo3,” he pe 
Feruming the paper ah 6 hor hus aD pat w-|| groatesthucry to obtain some permanent shelter mi 
ing his finger-tops, an darting yindié ve. panes! | trom the, ra er, for the wind was excessively 
at the fire. — Sam 1 cold ard"s SHIN fost caused the ponds and pools 
The morning paper was a great weakness with | to dona garment of ica. Among these passengers 
cuffled closel; 


% Mrs, Montagu; sho would generally devour every 


; Was ® romswhat tall young man, mu: 
ge YAW AAG 


‘e - an rye : ue fe 


met 


effable agony, turned to search the room. Cold- 


if Still, this fact did not deter them from making 


_~ blooded villain!) How coolly he examined each | the utmost exertions to discover the murderer; but 


part of the room where he desmed it probable the 
murdered man might have hidden his treasures. | 
For nearly an hour that search continued. The 
murderer turned out boxes and drawers, groped 
in the dark corners of the room, hunted among 
the rafters and up the chimney, and endeavoured 
to discover any loose board in the floor, or other 
sign of concealed treasure. But it was all to no 
yarpose—he found nothing. If the old man had 
jen a miser, he had hidden his riches yery 
effectually. 
Hie pro ag wretch growled a curse between 


eeth. ; 
This,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘is my reward— 
nothing.” i 
He passed his clammy hand over his brow to 
brush away his hair from his eyes. ‘That one 
gesture discovered him. This murderer was Mark 
Montagu. Saag 
Muttering another curse, he turned, and rushed 
-frantically from the house in the direction of the 
railway station. 


TI. 


they were unsuccessful in their endeayours. 


IV. 


With aching head and throbbing brow Mark 
Montagu arose on the following Monday morning, 
and, as was his wont, proceeded to his place of 
business in the City, Ruin was upon him, and, in 
the evening, he returned a bankrupt to his cheer- 
less home. 

But his ruthless creditors had been before him, 
By the time he arrived home he found that his 
house was under the care of ‘‘ men in possession.” 

He considered himself the most unfortunate and 
miserable of men, not possessing a house that he 
could call his own, and in debt to such an extent that 
he could never clear himself and face the world 
again. The blot of murder on his conscience, and 
a debtors’ prison staring him in the face. ‘‘ Could 
man be more unfortunate ?” he argued. i 

Little did he deem that worse, far worse, was in 
store for him. , 

Poor Mrs. Montagu was in a terrible state. 
Things taking such an entirely unexpected turn 


_ The ‘engine was puffing vigorously as Mark | almost distracted her, and drove her rezson from 


Montagu entered the station, just leaving him time 
to procure a ticket and jump into a carriage before 
it started. 

That journey home, short though it was, was an 
hour of dire misery. As he was being hurled along 
through the darkness, his excited mind pictured 
innumerable little demons, each bearing a placard 
with the words “‘ Disappointed murderor!’’ printed 

thereon in letters of blood. Thencéforward he was 
_- doomed to carry the black stain of murder on his 
conscience. : 
All that weary night he tossed about on his bed, 
unable to close his burning lids, and not ablé to 
efface the burning blot from his mind. ‘The 
slightest sound made him start; for he was in dread 
___ of feeling a hand placed on his shoulder, and being 
-_ led away to face the corpse, and finally expiate his 
foul crime on the scaffold. Then he would turn his 
thoughts to his present position. Hoe must inevit- 
_ ably become bankrupt: he had speculated lately, 
and all his available funds were expended; he had 
no cash left at the bank, and no means remained to 
him of raising money. 
worse than all this, he was a murderer. It was in 
_ the forlorn hope of obtaining the money supposed 
to be hidden by the old cobbler, and being thus 
_ able to meet his liabilities, that he had committed 
this deadly crime. 
How progressed affairs at Bridgley ? 
- Ason of the old murdered man was in the habit 
of spending the Sabbath with his father. Accord- 
= to custom, he paid his weekly visit on the Sunday 
following this fatal Saturday night. On reaching 
the cottage he discovered that the door was open; 
= but this was no unusual occurrence, as it was a 
Clear, bright, frosty morning. 
Imagine the poor fellow’s indoscribablo horror on 
finding his father's prostrate body on the floor, a 
corpse; a large pool of blood having oozed from the 
- murdered man’s mouth. He called for assistance, 
but it came too late. The old man had been dead 
_ for several hours. 
 . Consternation was in every face. A report of a 
dreadful nature was circulating rapidly amongst 
the simple villagers. Some folks openly ayverred 
that his Satanic majesty had come to the village, 
and carried away the old cobbler’s soul. Others 
maintained that the old man had sold himself, and 
that the visitor had come to conclude the bargain. 
Plainly traced in the snow; from the window of 
the little cottage, across the heath to the opposite 
_ road, were the marks of one human foot, and one 


= 


edulous, and the report 
satied awéy the oid man 


ound, the “were not to bo 


had 


But, ten thousand times |. 


her. She had thought that the worst that could 
happen would be her husband's insolvency ; but. to 


-| be driven penniless into the street was terrible 


indeed. 

In the course of the morning following this 
eventful day, a cab drove up to the door of Mr, 
Montagu’s nominal house. 

Two ‘‘ stern-iaced”” men alighted, and, knocking 
lcudly, inquired for the proprietor. 

He was at home they were informed, and they 
entered. 

These men were officers of the law, and they 
held a warrant for the approhension of Mr, Mark 
Montagu on a charge of murder and attempted 
robbery. 

Mark met their announcement with one loud 
shriek of despair, and was conducted, passively 
enough, away to the tribunal. 

His unfortunate wife swooned: two days more 
of racking agony of mind, and she was a raving 
maniac. 


V. 

The trial of Mark Montagu camoon. An un- 
expected witness appeared in the ehape of a man 
with a wooden leg. 

He deposed that, on the eventful Satutday eyen- 
ing, while passing the cottage of the cobbler, he 
glanced through the window, and saw by the light 
of the one candle that burned on the table within, 
a Man examining some boots which had apparently 
been just handed him by the old man. 

He observed something peculiar in the demeanour 
of the prisoner which aroused his suspicion, and, 
stepping up to the casement, he determined to 
watch his moyements. To his (deponent’s) im- 
measurable surprise, he saw the prisoner seize a 
heavy boot and fell the old man. 

At this he became spell-bound, and could 
neither move nor speak, but simply stand watching 
the murderer, who was quietly proceeding to search 
the rocm for valuables, 

In a short space of time, the man could not say 
how long, he saw the prisoner rush frantically 
from the house, and take the direction of the rail- 
way station. 

Recalled by this to his senses, the wooden-legged 
man cut across the héath, so as to track and gain 
on the man who w2s fleeing, and. of course, pro- 
ducing thereby the marks in the snow which had 
been mistaken for Satdnic hoofprints. 

He tracked the prisoner to tho railway station, 


thence to London, and finally to his home in the 
suburbs, where éventually he was handed over to 
| the law. 


Mark Montagu confessed to the ontire truth of 


thé man’s statement, and bégged hard for mercy in 
the most piteous manner, But his confession 


age 


with no extenuating circumstances, and the judge 
passed solemnly the sentence of death, addressing 
a few impressive words to the prisoner. 

Three weeks later Mark Montagu was hanged. 


Poor Mrs. Montagu, the confiding, loving wife — 
was confined in ~ 
~—— asylum, where for afew years sho lingered in © 


of the wretched murderer, 


a hopeless condition, declaring that through her 
action her husband came by his death, and finally 


died, worn out with hér struggle with misery and — 


madness. 
————“+ __ 


All animals have their good points, but for 


abundance of the same none can compete with the 


porcupine. 


—— Oo 


‘Willie Wilkins is a generous little eoul,” said 


Tommy Tompkius’s mother. ‘‘ He had only a slight 
attack of measles, but he gave it to everyone of my 
four children.” 


0 


Old Money bags bis whole life through 
Worked—stormy days and sunny ; 
And now his heir is working, too, 
To spend the old man’s money. 


——!0!:—-— 


She: ‘You say that my consenting to marry . 


you has made you very happy ?” 
He. “Yes: 
takes to make me happy.” 


——- Oe 


Mother (reprovingly to little girl just ready to go. ee 


for a walk): ‘‘Dolly, that hole was not in your 
glove this morning.” 
Dolly (promptly): ‘‘ Where was it, then?” 


a 


Jones: “ Doctor, I want to thank you for your 
splendid medicine.” 

Doctor: ‘It helped you, did it? How many 
bottles did you find it necessary to take P”. 

Jones: ‘‘Oh, I didn’t take any of it. My uncle 
took one bottle, and I’m his sole heir.” 


pomee- 30) corenee 


Mrs. Redrivers: ‘‘And that, Mrs. Clum, is the 
whole story of the affair from beginning to end.” 

Mrs. Olum (eagerly): ‘‘ And is it a secret ?”’ 

Mrs. Redrivers: ‘‘ Oh no, not at all.” 

Mrs, Clum: ‘‘?msosorry. I did want to tell 
Mrs. Longjaw.” és 


——:0:—— 


The teacher was giving Johnny a lesson in 
French, 


You seo what a simple thing it — 


Teacher: ‘‘ Johnny Barkins, what is the mean- = 


ing of couf?” 

“Johnny: ‘‘ Egg, ma’am.” ; 

‘*That's right. And is if masculine or femi- 
pine ?”’ 

“Oan’t tell till it’s hatched, ma’am,” said 
Johnny. 


were Ons ret 


Husband: ‘‘My dear, do you know it is the 
fashion now to have a big clock at the head of the 
stairs P” 


Wife: “Yes, I know; but ours is not going ~ — 


there.” 

‘“Why not?” 

‘“A clock at that point is not necessary. Whon 
you come homo late I shall always be at the head 
of the stairs to tell you what time it is.” 


oO 


Citizon: “I never see Oaptain Maygood about.” 
Policeman: ‘‘He’s not in the force now. Got 
put out.” 


“Well! well! Whatfor?” — 


“ Absent mindedness.” 

« Absent-minded was he?” 

‘* Vig. sor. He raided a Wost-end club, an’ 
arristed a whole crowd o' aristocrats’? 

“But they shouldn't have been there.” a 
He was eo absent-minded he — 


‘© Ay coorge not. 3 
forgot to give them notice.” 


Ree eh 
Lie Sly a 
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Queries and Replies Page. 
TENTH QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


PLL LL LDLLS 


QUERIES. 


716. Has any town ever petitioned against its 
being represented in Parliament? ‘ 

717. What is the estimated value of the articles 
lying at the Post Office unclaimed ? ‘ 

718. When was rouge first used as a cosmetic ? 

719. What is the simplest known remedy for 
cramp ? : 

720. Whence arose the custom of celebrating 
the first of May? 

721. Which is the most profitable to work—a 
yold, silver, or lead mine? 

722. Which is the smallest British quadruped ? 

723. When were theatres last opened for amuse- 
ment on Sundays in England ? 


20: 


REPLIES. 


665.—WHERE RAILWAYS ARE MOST POPULAR. 


Railways are more popular in the United King- 
dom than in any other country in the world. 
Statistics show that this country stands highest 
and Russia lowest in this respect. The following 
figures show the countries in the order in which 
railways have been most called into use, namely :— 


Per inhabitant. 
Passen- Goods, 
gers tons, 
United Kingdom ... 22 7 
Bel evuiiy ascents 10 7 
United States... 5 6 
Switzerland 8 2 
Germany... 9) 3 
France 5 23 
Canada 3 24 
Australia... 1} 14 
Austria ... 13 13 
Spain 13 4 
Italy 1} 4 
Russia 4 $ 


Japan bids fair to rival Great Britain in railway 
popularity, for although railways have been only 
very recently introduced there the proportion of 
passengers to mileage is very high. When the 
railway from Yokohama to Tokio, 18 miles long, 
‘was opened in 1872, there were carried the follow- 
ing year on that line 1,223,071 persons, and 
2,172,105 in 1884. There are already 1,128 miles 
of railway in Japan, and according to the last 
annual return, 20,598,926 trayelled on them in the 
course of twelye months. 


———= 


666.—THE OCCUPATION IN WHICH THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ARE ENGAGED. 


If we arrange occupations into the widest 
and most inclusive classes, more persons in the 
United Kingdom are engaged in manufactures 
than in any other way. Booth gives the following 
digest of the census returns for 1881. 


Ratio. 

Oscupations,| Maler. | Fenales.| Totals. a 
| 

a|& 

a | & 

Manutsctures| 2,740,000 | 1,795,000 | 4,535,000 |174] 114 
Agriculture...| 2.348,000 213 000 2,561,000 | 149} 13 
Commerce ...| 1,650,000 296,000 | 1,946.000 | 105) 19 
Professions ... 299 000 225,000 524.000 | 19| 14 
Domestics ...| 859,000 | 2,089,000 2.448 000 | 23) 183 
ATIOUS. 0.14... 8,424,000 297,000 | 8,721,000 | 218] 19 
Totals,,.|10,820,000 | 4,915,000 | 16,785,000 | 688 | 813 

| 7 ee nod 

Gell SE lian tee etek Bae 2,000 


Of the various occupations domestic service bulks 
largely ; the agricultural and manufacturing 
figures necessarily embrace many varieties of 
occupations. Probably the building trades and the 
numerous branches in connection with them 
furnish the greatest occupation. Some atatists 
estimate that a seventh of the population depend 
more or less on this branch. The figures of the 
1891 census giving the occupations of the people 
in that year are not yet published. 


10! —— 


667,—THE MOST REMARKABLE PEDESTRIAN FEATS 
OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Probably the greatest pedestrian feat of the 
century performed in the United Kingdom was 
that of Bob Carlisle, who completed in 1883 the 
unprecedented feat of walking 5,100 miles in 100 
days. This task was performed to test the capa- 
bilities of a moderate drinker as compared with the 
endurance of a total abstainer. The distance was 
covered by repeated journeys between Heaton 
Norris, Blackpool, Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, 
Bury, and Broughton. Weston, the abstainer, only 
completed 5.000 miles in the same period. In 
January, 1879, Weston walked 1,977} miles in a 
thousand consecutive hours, a marvellous feat of 
endurance. Fora single day’s walking, W. Howes 
stands first, haying covered 127 miles 200 yards in 
twenty-four hours at the Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton. The greatest distance walked in one hour was 
8 miles 172 yards by W. Griffin in 1881, and in 
four hours was 271 miles, by W. Franks in 1882. 
The greatest distance ran in one hour was 11 miles 
970 yards by Louis Bennett in 1863. Other 
pedestrian feats worthy of notice (and not confined 
to this country) are those of Ernest Mensen, a 
Norwegian sailor. In 1836, while in the employ- 
ment of the Hast India Company, Mensen was 
charged with the conveyance of despatches from 
Calcutta to Constantinople through Central Asia. 
The distance is 5,615 miles, which the messenger 
accomplished in fifty-nine days, or a third of the 
time made by the swiftest caravan. After haying 
won a number of matches Mensen undertook the 
feat of running from Paris to Moscow. Starting 
from the Place Veudome, Paris, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 11th of June, 1831; he entered 
the Kremlin, Moscow, at ten o’clock a.m. on the 
25th of June, having accomplished the distance of 
1,760 miles in thirteen days eighteen houre. In 
February, 1882, Hazell at New York walked 660 
miles in six days. 
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668.—DOES A DOWAGER PEERESS ON HER MARRIAGE 
WITH A COMMONER FORFEIT HER TITLE ? 


If a woman becomes a peeress by marriage, 
loses her husband, and marries again, she forfeits 
her legal claim to the title she acquired by her first 
marriage, and has a right to only her second 
husband’s rank, or to her former title, if she had 
one before her first marriage. By social usage or 
courtesy, however, she keeps the highest title 
which she ever possessed, but if she were only a 
commoner before her first marriage, and after her 
fresh marriage were charged with treason or 
felony, she would be tried by a jury as a com- 
moner, and not by the lords. Thus Harriet Sydney, 
daughter of Conway Richard Dobbs, Esq., of 
Castle Dobbs, county Antrim, married first the 
6th Duke of Manchester, who died 1855; after 
which, in 1858, she married Steyenson Arthur 
Blackwood, Esq., Secretary to the Post Office, 
whereby she became legally only Mrs. Black- 
wood. But he has since been created a Civil 
Knight Commander of the Bath, whereby 
she became legally Lady Blackwood; but 
she is, and always has been, ever since her 
second marriage, ontitled the Dowager Duchees of 
Manchester by courtesy, But it is otherwise with 
& peeread in her own tight, either by descont, ss the 
Baroness Betkelay, or sacred Feta or by 6rsa« 
tien, aa the Baconaes Holeoar, mother of the present 


Ah 
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Duke of Portland; that wealthy philanthropist, 
the Baroness Burdett - Coutts ; Viscountess 
Hambleden, widow of the Right Honourable 
William Henry Smith; and Baroness Macdonald, 
of Earnecliffe, widow of the Right Honourable Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald, G.C.B., Canadian 
Premier, who died June 6, 1891. Such peeresses 
possess all the privileges of peers, except that of 
sitting in Parliament, which is suspended while 
the peerage is held by a female, but revives when it 
passes toa male heir. As Lady Burdett-Coutts is 
a baroness in her own right, she did notinany way 
forfeit her peerage by marrying Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who now bears the additional surname of 
Burdett-Coutts. Heis member of Parliament for 
Westminster. 


——— 


669.—ANNUAL EXPENDITURE ON CONVICT PRISONS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The gross annual charge of the convict prisons 
in England and Wales in 1890 was £193,871, or - 
nearly £40 per prisoner, but deducting the value 
of the conyict labour, the net amount was £92,428, 
or about £19 per prisoner. In 1887 the gross 
expenditure on convict prisons was £245,000, and 
the value of the convict labour £145,000, show- 
ing a net cost of £100,000, so that 1890 shows a 
satisfactory decrease in convict expenditure. In 
addition to the above there was the cost of main- 
tenance of criminals in local prisons amounting to 
£340,000, or deducting the value of their labour 
(£116,000) a net charge of £224,000. Besides 
this expenditute there was the cost of mainten- 
ance of inmates of Scotch prisons £127,000, of 
Irish prisons £124,000 ; and of the Criminal Lunatic 
Asylums at Broadmoor (England), £33 866, and 
Dundrum (Ireland), £7,016. The gross cost to the 
country, therefore, of all prisoners in 1887 was 
£876,882, or deducting the proceeds of prison 
labour £261,000, a net cost of £615,882. The 
report of the Directors of Convict Prisons for the 
year 1890-91 stated that the number of sentences of 
penal servitude in this country is steadily de- 
creasing, the number in 1890 (729) haying been 
lower than in any previous year. As a result of 
this diminution in crime, no fewer than eight con- 
vict prisons have since 1882 been assigned to othor 
public purposes. 

———— 10: —- —— 


671,—ABOUT THE ‘IRON CROWN,” 


This unique crown, which is associated with 


-| many historic acts, takes its name from the narrow 


iron band within it, which is about three-eighths of 
an inch broad, and one-tenth of an inch in thick- 
ness; while the outer circlet is composed of six 
pieces of beaten gold joined together with hinges, 
and set with large rubies, emeralds, and sapphires 
on a ground of blue gold enamel. The iron band 
is said to have been beaten out of one of the nails 
used at the Crucifixion, given to Constantine by 
his mother, the Empress Helena, the discoverer of 
the cross, to protect him in battle. The iron 
crown Was used at the coronation of the Lombard 
kings, and primarily at that of King Agilulph, 
at Milan, in 591. Two of. the most dis- 
tinguished military leaders and conquerors, 
representative of medisval and modern times 
—Charlemagne and Napoleon—seized upon and 
used the iron crown in their respective corona- 
tions; Charlemagne in 774, and Napoleon in May, 
1805. Napoleon, when placing it upon his head 
with his own hands, exclaimed, Dieu me l’a donné, 
gare a qui la touche (God has given itto me, beware 
who touches). Napoleon, after his coronation at 
Milan, instituted for Italy the order of Knighthood 
of the ‘‘Iron Crown.” The band of iron has 
neyer shown a speck of rust, although it has 
been exposed for more than fourteen hundred 
years. The crown is now kept at the cathedral of 
the little Lombard town of Monza. Another 
“iron crown” was the one used in ancient 
times te punieh « regicide, or other cri fs 

angety, The stowa was plased red Act upos the 
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30th April; 1892. 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


How ft Tent to Py Ofn 
Funeral. 


Such was the curious title at the head of a short 
manuscript which my old friend, Lord Dunheved, laid 
in my hands not so very long before J, alas! went to his 
funeral. 

The temperament and character of the writer gave a 
peculiar colour to the adventure as related by him. But, 
as Dunheved was not possessed of a hunger for intro- 
spection and a thirst for self-delineation, the tale must 
be told, not as he wrote it—full of charm and quaintness 
though his version is—but in my words, and to the best 
of my humble ability. He noted down the story only, 
I must also portray to some extent ‘the man,” 

* * * * * * 

At one time there was probably no one whose face was 
more familiar in good society than Lord Dunheved’s. 
Yet of al! uncommon men he was perhaps the least con- 
spicuous in appearance. There was none of the swagger 
of the mechanical athlete in his short, slight, wiry 
figure. Yet he overflowed with energy, and was gifted 
with great powers of endurance. 

Although reared in the lap of luxury Lord Dunheved 
preferred a certain rough pastime to all the civilized 
ease in the world. His pet pursuit was an excursion into 

_ the Rocky Mountains, where, under the pretence of 
hunting, he enjoyed a freedom from social restraint and 
idle ceremony which could not be obtained in the 
ordinary haunts of men. 

It is many years since he made the first of these trips 
and when the following events took place. I cannot 
say what his wife and family thought of the whim when 
he announced his intention of going upon a difficult and 
dangerous expedition into the Yellowstone Range in 
Wyoming. If Lady Dunheved had been more of the 
gentle wife than the ceremonious lady of fashion, and 

er offspring more unaffected and natural, Lord 
Dunheved might have had qualms about deserting them 
for six months or a year. But when they all said good- 
bye to one another in Belgrave Square, they clearly 
understood the parting to be a matter of little senti- 
mental importance. They even agreed to dispense with 
correspondence during his absence; Lady Dunheved 
adding that she would not expect her husband home 
again till she saw him. 

At Salt Lake City Lord Dunheved made inquiries for 
auseful “all-round” servant. After a while there came 
to him a man named Blacker, who offered his services in 
return for a reasonable salary. Lord Dunheved did not 
much like his looks, Moreover, the recommendations 
which Blacker brought with him could not be verified 
without loss of time. But delay would be inconvenient 
to Lord Dunheved, and might lead to his failing to keep 
appointment with friends up the country. Not finding 
a more suitable person he engaged Blacker and started 
from Salt Lake City without further loss of time. 


"He glanced from time to time at the tired figure 
on the bed.” 


In general appearance the servant was not unlike his 
master. He had the same wiry frame, the same bronzed 
complexion and dark hair; and in a burlesque might 

have ‘‘ made up” as a very fair caricature of the 
nobleman, — q : 


Mr. Blacker’s intelligence was above the average. He 
proved very willing and useful; andin a week he so 
wormed himself into Lord Dunheved’s confidence, that 
he was entrusted freely with all his master’s property. 

There was nothing which Dunheved refrained from 
leaving out—even his pocket book containing circular 
notes and papers required for identification, if necessary. 
Blacker seemed to belie the unfavourable opinion which 
had at first been formed of him. 

Some hardship was inseparable from the progress in 
the springless coaches of the country. On arriving one 
evening at a place where a comfortable bed was obtain- 
able and sound slumber could be hoped for, Lord 
Dunheved’s first thought, after a good meal, was to sleep 
off the effects of the past week's jolting. Once in his 
bedroom he undressed quickly, leaving Blacker to tidy 
up, and merely naming the hour for an early start next 
morning. 


“ He fell in with the aforesaid funeral again.” 


In two minutes Dunheved. was asleep. - Blacker 
emptied his master’s pockets in order to brush and fold 
the clothes, while he glanced from time to time at the 
tired figure on the bed. 

When Lord Dunheved awoke next morning the hour 
was late. He ought to lave started long ago. Where 
was Blacker ? 

By dint of shouting my lord attracted the attention 
of the host and demanded the reason of the valet’s 
negligence. 

“‘Mr. Blacker,” answered the landlord, ‘‘had gone 
back to Salt Lake City, to execute his master’s orders.” 

‘« What orders ?” 

‘*To bring the luggage which had been forgotten.” 

Dunheved explained that no luggage had been left 
behind, and that Blacker had no instructions to go back. 
Whereat the landlord grinned. Headded that ‘ Blacker 
was a ‘rum-un,’ and that the traveller had better sec 
if he had lost anything; for, if such was the case, Mr. 
Blacker was not likely to return so fast as he went.” 

Lord Dunheved involuntarily turned his eyes to the 
dressing table, in search of his valuable pocket-book. It 
was there. He dismissed, therefore, the suspicion which 
had been aroused in his mind. Not till some days later 
did he examine the pocket-book and discover that the 
contents had been abstracted—presumably by Blacker. 

Though left in the lurch by his servant, Dunheved 
only smiled at the humour of the situation, and, instead 
of abusing the deserter, merely blotted him out of 
remembrance as far as he could. 

Dismissing the subject from his mind, Dunheved went 
forward alone. He reached the rendezvous in time to 
prevent his friends starting without him. 

This is not the place to describe their interesting 
adventures in the Yellowstone. Enough that, after 
many risks and privations, Dunheyed commenced his 
return journey by repairing to San Francisco, where he 
hoped to take steamer to Europe, via China and the 
Straits. His friends, of course, had put him in funds 
again for the time. 

While driving from the Palace Hotel, in San Francisco, 
to the principal bankers, he caught a glimpse of a 
familiar face and figure in the street. By the time he 


had stopped his vehicle, the familiar face and figure had 
vanished. 


Tos ene 


| 


After transacting his business—which consisted of ast 
warning to the bankers about his stolen property—he 


tered an English friend. 
What ! Dunheved—is that you ? 
ou— 
‘*Hush ! my dear fellow. Iam Mr. Adeane here. J] 
hate the fuss—don’t you know—” 
‘* What are your plans?” inquired the other, smiling. 
**T am off to England, as soon as I find a steamer.” 
“‘Come in my yacht. No ceremony-—no bores, 
incognito till you are in London, if you wish it.” 

“That will suit me to perfection, thank you. When 
do you sail?” > 
‘Tn half-an-hou.” 

**Good !” a : 
In this manner Lord I{inheved started homewards, 
No one in San Francisco, except his bankers, knew of his 
having come there, except as Mi. Adeanic, and no one in 
San Francisco knew that the English peer had departed 
thence. ies 

Stay! One mysterious individual had marked his ~ 
arrival, watched his movements, and had seen him em- 
bark on the yacht—an individual who bore a strange 
resemblance to Lord Dunheved himself. * 

As soon as the yacht was out of the harbour this 
gentleman repaired to the bank which had been visited 
by the nobleman in the morning. 

“« By the way,” he said, smilingly, to the manager, 
‘a very curious thing has happened. I have just found 
my missing property, hidden in the pocket of m 
ee aor It was not stolen at all! Thought I had 

etter let you know.” : 

““Much obliged to you, my lord.” 
bowed. 

The stranger here produced some identification papers, 
and letters of credit. The latter he changed for gold. 
Then, having thanked the officials who so readily cashed 
his paper, he left the bank, and absently crossed the 
street under the very noses of a pair of unmanageable 
horses. 

To return to Lord Dunheved. 


I hardly knew 3 


And the manager 


The yacht made for 


home under favourable conditions, and arrived in the ~~ 


Thames sooner than was expected. No one became 
aware of his lordship’s presence in London, as_ his 
family were occupying the family mansion in Ireland, 
Besides, he had grown a beard: his general appearance 
was rough and untidy, and his own mother might have 
been excused for not recognising him. 

He was, however, in the best of spirits, and took no 
infection of melancholy from a long and imposing ~ 
funeral procession in which his cab became involved near 
the Docks. Stopping at the Revellers’ Club in Pall Mall, 
he called to the hall porter : 

** Any letters ?” 

‘© Who for ?” 

“Tord Dunheved.” 

That pompous functionary, failing to recognise his 
questioner, exclaimed roughly : 


“¢ What oa earth is all this about?’” . 


“Letters for Lord Dunheved ! With the — 
gratuitous addition, ‘‘ Not likely !” 

Before -Dunheved reached Euston he fell in with the 
aforesaid- funeral again! But he merely remarked, with 
his usual smile, ‘‘ Nothing like having a little cheerfy] 
company |”! : ; > sae: ‘ 


No.” 


~~. oes 


returned to his hotel, on the steps of which he encoun. 


Be — 


» Having dined at the Great Northern Hotel, he strolled 

on to the platform to take his seat_in the Irish express, 

and was surprised at encountering more funeral arrange- 

_. ents in connection with a coliin which was being 

solemnly transferred to a van at the tail of the train. 

; #‘‘ Surprising death-rate in this country !” he mused. 

» At Holyhead, and again at Dublin, the same funeral 

__ accompanied him; and he began, for once in his life, 
to be annoyed on finding the same coffin, and the same 

- undertakers, haunting the same train, and apparently 
bound for the same station as himself ! 

He was almost tempted to do what many other men 
would have done in his place, namely, to inquire whose 
funeral thus dogged him at every turn. The temptation 
doubled on his perceiving, among the crowd, his own 
steward and estate agent attired in exasperating black. 
The horrid thought crossed his mind that one of his own 
family might be dead! But on secoud thoughts he 

_ dismissed this idea, arguing that in that event he would 
have received at the Club letters announcing the fact, 
But it was not in Lord Dunheved’s nature to go about 
asking questions, but rather to watch events. 
“ On arriving at the station near his ancestral home the 
train slowed down funereally, and Dunheyed observed on 
é the platform an unusually large crowd of people, all in 
“ _. deep mourning, and many of whom were tenants of his 
-— own. With difficulty he seized upon a porter and con- 
signed his luggage to thé cloak-room, to be called for 
later. Pushing his way through the multitude, many of 
whom scowled at him as one whose dress was not in 
keeping with the occasion, he passed through the town 
and soon reached the boundaries of his estate. 

It occurred to him to take a stroll round the park— 
being in no desperate hurry. He preferred to come in 
upon the family at lunch, and to avoid the necessity of 
a number of salutations, while one would suflice. 

Having made almost a complete circuit of the park, 
he came at last to the ruined chapel in which, for cen- 
turies past, his ancestors had been buried. 

What was his astonishment, on encountering for the 
fiftieth time (as it seemed) that confounded coffin, that 
infernal funeral corfége, and those indeseribably idiotic 
plumes and feathers which had been nodding at him from 
the moment he set foot on English soil ! 
ne ** Well,” he said, ‘‘here, at any rate, is the end of the 
business.” 

He decided to ‘‘see it out,” and placed himself at the 
tail of the procession, where he was least likely to hurt 
people’s feclings by his incongruous appearance. He 
could not but admit the solemnity of the occasion. 

The bell of the little rnined chapel—if there had ever 
i been one—had long since been silenced—probably by the 
~. guns of Cromwell’s artillery. There was no harsh clang 
»  tomingle with the fitful sobs that broke from nearly 

every one present. 

As the crowd drew near the grave it massed itself 
round the spot. 

Looking quietly over the shoulders of the ranks in 
front of him, Lord Dunheved took in the scene. The 
female relatives of the deceased, whoever he was, were 
present, but he could not see their faces. 

And now that most beautiful of all the services in the 
Prayer Book was read in low and measured tones by his 
old friend, the Bishop. Alone and unrecognised in the 

’ crowd of excitable Irishmen, who would have tured 
crazy and kissed his hands to welcome him _ back, 

Dunheved, for once, felt a creepy sensation of nervous- 

ness. The truth of all this horrible mummery rapidly 

dawned upon him. 

‘*Some dreadful mistake !” he thought. 

Who was the lady by the graveside—but his wife ? 
There, certainly, were his children !- 

Turning to the man next him; he asked hoarsely : 

‘Who is it that is dead ?” ; 

‘* Who would it be, man alive, but Lord Dunheved 2” 
was the soft reply. 

As he heard his whispered name, hardly separable 
from the hum of the Bishop’s voice ‘‘ We therefore 
commit his body to the ground,” Dunheved could not 


Zos suppress the ery that rose to his lips. He thrust the 
2 mourners aside, and taking a few quick steps to the 
= grave, exclaimad : 

as ‘¢ What on carth is all this about ?” 


A fearftil confusion arose. Lady Dunheved screamed, 
and fell into her husband’s arms. The children cried, 
and huddled round their father. The Bishop uttered 
an exclamation. and dropped his prayer book into the 
open grave. The crowd gasped as it muttered— 

* Was ever the like heard of before ?”” 

* * * ® % * 


A very few words sufficed to explain everything to 


of the pocket-book, and they were very useful in helping 
him to pass off as that nobleman. Punishment, however, 
fell quickly upon the culprit, He was kill 


: 
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Lord Dunheved. Mr, Blacker had stolen the contents | 


; pei, Aha > ator 
away horses, just outside the bank at San Francis 
The papers found upon him led to Blacker’s identifica- 
tion as Lord Dunheéved, and his body was sent over, at 
great expense, to be buried as Lord Dunheved’s in the 
mother country. x ly 

I need not describe what Lord Dunheved’s feelings 
were, and those of his family. It is enough to add that, 
whenever he left home Pata eae e kept up a 
regular correspondence with her ladyship, 


Mrs. Newwed: “fy mother writes that she is 
coming here to stay three months,” 

Mr. Newwed: “Thank Heaven for that! She 
knows how to cock.” E 


—— 0; 


A man never really appreciates what a joyous, 
laughter-loying world this is until he bas been sued 
for breech of promise of marriage and his letters to 
her hayé been read in open courk. : 


Ol 


“When a mhan makes a large fortune, what do 
people eay 2” asked a teneher. , 

“That hé is fortunate,” replied the po boy. 
“Thet’s right. Now, whén @ man fails in busi- 
ness, what do they say ?” 

“That Be didn’t advertise.” 


Ot 


Stout lady paseenger in a cat, wincing (he had 
trodden on her best corn): ‘‘ Phew: clumsy.” 

Polite old gent: ‘Very sorry, my dear madam ; 
but if you had a foot large enough to be seen, such 
an accident coulda’t oceur.” 

And then the stout lady smiled. 


rere 30 


Said Paddleford to his wife on the way back 
from the museum: ‘‘I am firmly convinced that 
women havo aninnate, natural, constitutional loye 
of the borrible.” 

‘ Good thing for you,” she retorted, ‘‘or you 
might haye been a bachelor to your dying day,” 


—— 101 


THEY Do not Srrak Now.—Hdith (who was at 
Mrs. Dimsmiore’s party the night before): “‘i met 
Cherley in the hullway last night, and he Kissed 
me.” : 

Maud (who was also at the party): ‘Yes, he 
told meso. He said he mistock you for me in the 
dark.” 


— ‘0Ii—— 


Short-sighted Lady Artist (to. old labourer) : 
“ My good man, what are those beautifal waving 


objects near those trees, rivalling the latter them~- 


selves in grace and beauty of outline, making such 
a beautiful yariety in the landscape, and seeming 


to hang ’twixt earth and heaven?” ~ , 
Old labourer (gruffly): ‘‘ My shirts!” 


——-0—— 


“You lnow, Dorothy, these biscuits of yours” 
—he began, as he reached across the breakfast- 
table and helped himself to the eeventh. 

“Ves,” paid his wife, with a weary, feeble 
smile, 

** Ah | they're nothing like mother’s.” 

“No?” And the smile was gone. — 

“No! Not a bit. You seo, motker’s were 
heayy and gave me dyspepsia, while yours are ag 
light as a feather, and I can eat about—why what’s 
the matter, Dorothy ?”’ 

She had fainted. 


A GUINEA FOR TRE BEST STORY. 
One Guinea ie paid every week for the best story, origint] or 
selected. If selected, the nam¢ and date of the paper must be 
stated. Written competitions should be on one side of the paper 


| Susan steals the sugar?” 


my dear?” 


sulk 


BEN TILLETT’s HUMO TR. 
That Ben Tillett possesses a fine sense of humo 
no one that knows anything of his private life 
will attempt to deny; and the following anecdote, — 
which he related to me, just before the great Dock ~ 
strike, when his future popularity was but in its 
germ, will show. Se ae oa a 
“Twas undergoing the finishing touches ofa 
Turkish bath,” said Ben, ‘‘when I was compelled ~ 
to hear myself much yillified by two very corpuleut — 
gentlemen who were receiving the same attention 
as Inyself. aha 
_“T took no notices, however, tillone of them put 
thequery, ‘Didi knowthescamp?’?” 
‘* T answered aa ovasively as I could that I had 
heard he was not much good. aS es 
*** Good!’ they echoed—‘a good-for-nothing 
scoundrel, that cught to be whipped and im- 
prisoned.’ - oe 
‘*< Yes,’ I said, ‘I haven’t formed a very good — 
opinion of him mys<if. Of course, you know him — 
persor ally, gentlemen P’ ae 
«Know him ! know him—yes,woknow him to 
be an unmitigated vagabond; a law breaker; an 
agitator of the worst kind.’ et 
“«« You seem to think him the embodiment of all 
that is vicious?’ I suggested. ws 
‘*« Yes,’ said the stouter gentleman; ‘and if he 
ever comes across iny path PIl—-—’ ; : 
“<< What, sir?’ 
‘**<T’ll shoot him a3 I would a dog.’ 28 a 
“ At this J at cneco walked over tothe bell, which 
T pulled with such yiolence that caused both the 
gentlemen to inquire with alarm what I was doing. 
To which I auswered, ‘I am ringing for assistance, 
for should you discover that I am no other than — 
the bold, bad Ben Tillett himself, I may already 
look upon mij self as a dead man.’ heli Pia a8 
‘Their surprise at being in the very presence of 
the object of their hatred was so ludicrous that my — 
fear was changed to mirth, and I was forced to 
laugh at their discomfiture. eae ester 
‘‘Snatching up their bags, umbrellas, and other — 
belongings, only lingering sufficient time to givo 
forth a fine, finished flow of Billingagate, they 
left me maryelling at the beauties of the English 
language. pate 
‘“‘T have sincs thought the matter over,” said 
Ben, ‘‘andI amc uvinced no one but shareholders 
could hayes been so considerate.” 5 Ay caus 


Mother: ‘“‘No®, child, what makes you think : as 
Son: ‘‘Cos I heard pa tell her that her lips 
tasted awful sweet.” Ritch 
—— :0:—— Sige 
“‘T have cashed the cheque!” cried the forger, __ 
ad ee as he left the bank with his spoil. 4 
“And I,” said the detective, seizing him, ‘‘will 
now proceed to check the cash.” eae = 
ae 10 oa 
First City Clerk: ‘‘ Let's go into this restaurant BS 
and get something to eat. ae 
Second City Clerk: ‘But I’mnot hungry.” _ 


” 
- First City Clerk: “That's no matter; you will 
be before you get served.” a E 


——:0:—— it 

“Your guv’nor sent you home?” inquire the 
boy’s father, angrily. ‘What happened? What 

did he say to you?” — % ee ay 

‘‘Hosaid lwasastupidags.” 

6 aye eo you are, And what élso did he say. 

ow a oa SS tae: 2 ¥, 
“He said that ‘like father, like son.’” 


0” 


5 te > 
« es rt) 


Husband: “What was that you were P 3 


Wife: “Do youlikeit?™ = 
“ It was loyely—the melody divine 
exquisite!” ett a arte 8 
. 5 ing I , 

» 
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pti gn ee 


‘TIME WANTED. i 
rd (to tenant): “‘ Good morning, sir; fine 
_ Just called round to seo if it would be 
convenient to settle your quarter’s rent?” 

- Yo you know, landlord,” said the tenant, 
are that none of the doors in this house will shut?” 
_. _ ‘New house, sir,” replied the landlord; ‘‘new 
186, you know, takes time to settle.” 

Ah, then there’s a pair of us! I'ma nov 
settle too. Good 


: a 6e 

% ~ tenant ; it takes time for mo to 

_ morning. Call again.” = 
:0:— 


TOO OLD TO BE TRIFLED WITH. 


An old army surgeon; who was very fond of a 
joke (if not perpetrated at hisown expense), was 
one day at mess; after the decanter had performed 
seyeral perambulations of the table, a brave 
and accomplished officer, and a great wag, re- 
marked to the doctor (who had been somewhat 
severe in his remarks on the literary deficiencies 
of some of the officers) : 

** Doctor, are you acquainted with Captain G. ?” 

“Yes, I know him well,” replied the doctor; 
but what of him?” . 

“ Nothing in particular, only I haya just reesived 
a letter from him, and I will wager a dozon of old 
port that you cannot say in fiye guogses how he 
spells cat.” 

-* Done,” said the doctor—‘‘ it’s a wager.” 

‘Well, commence guessing,” said the officer, 

«* K-a double t,” 

[79 No.” . 

“ K-a-t-e.” 

“ No, try again.” 

‘* C-a-t-t-o.” 

‘*No, you have missed it again.” 

‘Well, then,’’ returned the doctor, ‘‘c-a double t.” 

“‘No, said the wag, ‘‘that’s not the way. Try 
again ; it’s your last guess.” 

_“ O-a-g-h-t.” 

“No,” said the wag, ‘‘ that’s not the way; you 


have lost the wager.” 


‘* Well,” said the doctor, with great petulance of 
menner, ‘‘ how does he spell it ?” 

“Why, he spells it O-a-t,” replied the wit, with 
the utmost gravity. 

_Amid the roar of the mess, almost choking with 

rage. the doctor aprang to his feet exclaiming : 

‘Gentlemen, 1 am too old to be trifled with in 
this manner!” 
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FURTHER ADVICE WANTED, 


An ignorant person wrote the other day to the 
editor of a ladies’ paper, asking for a remedy for 
thin hair and rough hands. ‘The editor replied 
through the correspondence page: ‘‘ Use koko for 
the hair and ccld cream for the hands.” 

A few weeks after the correspondent wrote again 
to say she had used Fry’s and Cadbury’s without 
effect, should she use Van Houten’s? As to the 
cold cream, that was not the slightest use, for 
although she had used fresh cream from the dairy 
every morning, it had no effect; would they advise 
her to use it clotted ? 


=10: 
_ THE MINISTER'S REPLY. 
_ Many years back some merchants were trayelling 
through an HKastern country with some yery fixe 


horses, which the king saw and admired. Findiog 
_ the price reasonable, he purchased the horses, and 


ees 


; also gave the merchants a sum of money to buy 


_ others for him. ; 


__ Some days after, the monarch ordered hie chief 


_ Minister to write out a list of all the fools he knew. 


The Minister did so, putting his ruler at the head 
of the list. When his Majesty saw the paper he 
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FUNNY STORY GOMPETITION, 


Preference will be given to new short stories, but they need not be original, 
The Name and Address of the sendershould sccompany the MS., together 
with a declaration of its originality, or the name of the paper from whence 
the story was obtained. : ‘ 
The Editor will be the sole judge of the contributions, and his decision will 
be final. We reserve the right of publishing any of the Stories sent in. 
Competitors must in all cases write outside the envelopes “‘ FUNNY STORY 
COMPHTITION.” Stories will not, under any circumstances, be returned. 
Successful competitors are not debarred from again contributing. i 
We do not require stories that have appeared in other papers the previous 
pbs nor do we want stories that have been already published in SPARB 
OMENTS, 


Stories should arrive not later than Friday of each week, Any arriving 
later will be placed in the following competition. 

The prize this week has been ¢ivided herwe.n M2. STEPHEN ROBERTS, 
54, No'th-street, Penyderren, Merthyr Tydfil, for “TIME WANTED” nd 
E, FRANCR, Freehold-street, Primrose Hill, Hud ersfield, for ‘‘KARNING 
SIXPENCE EASiLY.” 


THE CAT WAS WORTH KEEPING. 


Smith: ‘I thought you was going to drown 
that cat?” 

Jones: ‘* Well, they say a cat has nino lives, but 
this one has twonty, 1 think. Why, I actually pot 
that catin a tub of water and tied a brick round 
its neck, and what do you think?” 

Smith: ‘‘Goodness knows!” 

Jones: ‘Well, this morning when I went to 
look at the pail the cat bad swallowed all the water 
and was sitting on the brick!” 
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HE FOUND HIS TONGUE THEN. 


A yery pompous army surgeon was sent to 2 re- 
erniting depot in the Highlands to examine a batch 
of lads who had teken the Queen’s shilling. The 
abrupt, overbearing manner of tho doctor so 
frightened one n-ryous recruit that he waseunable 
to answer tho firat question as to his name and 
place of birth, 

“Why don’t you answer?’”’ roared the doctor ; 
“what's your name, I say?” 

Still the panic-stricken lad could only stare open- 
mouthed at his questioner. who exclaimed: 

‘Why, I belief the follow’s stone deaf!” and, 


| taking his watch from his pocket he held it to the 


left ear of the recruit, saying: “‘Can you hear 
that ticking ?” 

The youth shook his head. 

Tho watch was applied to the other ear with the 
same effect, and then the dector opened the vials 
of his indignation on the head of the would-be- 
soldier, 
listing when you're stone deaf? Why, you can’t 
even hear the ticking of a watch when it’s held 
within aninch of the drum of your ear!” 

And then the worm turned. 

‘She's no’ gaun,” said the recruit, finding his 
tongue at last; and when tho doctor, holding his 
watch to his own ear, found out that it had indeed 
stopped, his feelings were teo powerful to be ex- 
pressed in words, extensive though his yocabulary 
ordinarily was. 

—10: --- — 
A REAL SQUALL BEGAN THEN. 


There was a terrific stage storm in one of the 
Raster pieces brought out by tho illustrious Elliston 
at Drury Lane. As machines for making artificial 
oceans had not then been invented, the turbulent 

| element was imitated by little boys, who kicked 
about the stage under a cloth painted sea-green. 


Séveral youngsters were engaged for this purpose | - 


at one shilling per night; but when the run of the 
pieco was slackening this handsome independence 
was reduced one-half. f 
The waves immediately called a meeting, and 
resolved that the entire sea should strike. Accord- 
ingly, that night, although tho peas and sieves 
pattered away like hail, the powdered resin flashed 
forth its direst lightning, and the sheet iron rolied 
out terrific thunder, the sea, to the horror of the 
prompter, was as calm as a new carpet. 
He raged louder than the half-made storm, lifted 
a@ margin of the ocean, and enjoined the boys to 
toss abouf with energy. Upon this an urchin 
popped out his head from the “briny deep,” and 


| inquired, “ sixponny waves, or shilling ones?” 
The prompter had no alternative, and replied 


shilling ones.” 


Forthwith the 6a was ogi 
nly eal equal 


We offer a Prize of Ten Shillings every woek for thé most Laughable Story. |- other day on his rounds by two police officers, wai 


‘* What the deuce do you mean by en-. 


EARNING SIXPENCE EASILY. | 

A Scotch Jaddie delivering milk was stopped the 
asked him if his employer ever put anything if 
the milk. 3 

“On, ay,” was the innocent answer. 
officers, thinking they had a clear case of adulte 
tion, offered the boy sixpence if he would tell then 
what was put in it. 

‘‘Ah,” said tho boy, with a grin, ‘‘yo wadn 
gie’s the saxpence though I tell’t ye.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, we will,” said the officers. 

“ Gie’s it then,”’ said the little fellow. : 

The sixpence was duly handed over with the 
question, ‘‘Now what does your employer put in 
the milk ?” we 

‘‘ Why,” said the boy with a cunning look, “‘H 
put’s the measure in every time he tak’s on 
cot !” fe 


4 


30: 
A PRIVATE STILL. 


A newly-appointed excise officer to a district ix 
the north of Ireland, notorious for its manufactur 
of the ‘‘ mountain dew,” and the cleverness of 
inhabitants in evading the officers of thelaw, made: 
secret of his intention to put a stop to the ill 
distillation, and for this purpose gaye sundry h 
of his willingness to pay a handsome sum for s 
information as would enable him to discoy 
private still at work. : 

A ‘“‘character” named O’Callahan, learning f 
undertook to act informer, and on a very inclem 
night guided him several miles through a bog to 
ehebeen houses where a number of militiamen w 
drinking and card-playing. Triumphantly pointing’ 
to oné of them, O'Callahan exclaimed: ae 

“‘There, sir, is my brother Barney ; he’s been 
oP hac wearing the red coat, and he’s a private 
still.” 

The story leaked out, and so great was the laug 
against the cfficer that he was compelled to get 
transfer. 4 


ag 


TOMMY’S VERSION. & 

Tommy’s father had received a present of a very 
fine pineapple, which was duly intended for desser 
Being of «a scientific turn of mind, he thought it 
would be a good thing to take this opportunity of 
inereasing the store of knowledge possessed by hie 
only son.  Aocordingly the ten-year-old g 
enough science in half an hour to make him sic 
science for a month, ea 

‘‘Remember, my bcy,” concluded the prou 
father, ‘‘ that in this fruit you see little more th 
sun and air. Out of sun and air ib came, into su 
and air it must return.” ‘ 

The good man loft the room, and Tommy we 
for the apple, likea true disciple of science. By the 
tims the old man came back there was only the rind 
left, and little enough of that. 

‘«« B——bless my soul!” he began, in horror 

‘« Father,” said Tommy, calmly, ‘‘ I have remem-~ 
bered what you said. Out of sun and air it came 
into son and heir it has returned.” 


20: 
A SQUIRREL HUNT. 


At a famous hotel in Cairo they ate not nofe 
for despatch in fulfilling orders for meals. If a 
warm dinner is ordered it takes some time to cook 
it. Not long since I stopped there, and sat d 
ata table with an elderly gentleman, who ordered 
squirrel, ; 

I waited some time for my dinner, but 
almost through, and the old gentleman was 
waiting for his squirrel. 

His patience was at last exhausted, and he ca 
tho waiter to him and asked: 
‘‘Has the man got a good gun?” 
‘¢ What man?” replied the waiter. 
‘‘The man that’s gone to shoot the equirré 
ordered,” said the old gentleman with gre 
gravity. om = (i 

~The waiter disappeared, and in a few seconds 
the old man was deyouring bis meal with apparent 


ear 


relish. ee 
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CHAPTER XXI—(ConrTINUED.) 
aai-@2) HERE was nothing in the words; but 
t- AT IN the tone in which they were spoken 
caused the heart of Gus to beat. 
\ The countenance, too, of Agnes was 
euffused with blushes. She seemed 
sensible of the double meaning which her avowal 
seemed to convey. Their mutual embarrassment 
was relieved by the appearance of the uncle, a 
stout, burly-looking man, dressed in the robe and 
scapulary of his order. : 

“Agnes!” exclaimed tho astonished padre, in a 
dissatisfied tone, ‘‘what, in the namo of all the 
saints, the blessed St. Dominic included, biings you 
here at such an hour? Why, it will be nightfall, 
child, before you reach San Josef!” 

“Rather,” replied his nieco, ‘‘ what makes 
you so late?—have you forgotten it is the day 
I promised to como with the fowls from the 
farm ?”’ 

She pointed to a small pannier on the bench 
beside her as she spoke. 

‘«True—true,” muttered the holy man, suddenly 
recollecting himself; ‘‘I had almost forgotten it. 
Heaven forgive me! but since these accursed 
English heretics—may their pillow bo of brimstone ! 
—have ben here, I have no longer memory of 
anything.” 

‘‘ Hush!” interrupted his niece; ‘‘ do not curse 
them!” 

‘‘T spoke in Portuguere, child,” 

“« Which he understands.” 

“And has, doubtless, been entertaining thee 
with loye speeches and such worldly folly,’’ con- 
tinued the padre, with increasing ill-humour. 
“Tt is all he seems fit for; but come in, child, I 
will give thee a messago for my sister, and, tired 
as I am, seo thee a part of the way on the road home 
myself.” 

“Tt does not need, uncle, 
forget Mingo is with me?” 

“ True—true.” 

Whether this was intended aga hint to her com- 
panion or not, I leave my female readers to decide. 
Without exactly taking it for one, our horo 
determined to profit by it; so, bidding the worthy 
priest ‘‘Good night,” and gallantiy raising his 
foraging cap to his niece, he hastened off to his 
quarters, to demand permission till ten o'clock of 
his captain—a favour which he easily obtained, 
through the medium of his friend Sergeant 
Williams, who took every occasion to oblige him. 
Leaye of absence once granted, he hastened from 
the convent, and inquired of the first person he 
encountered in the streets the way to San Josef. 
Informed of the direction, he hastened to the gate 
of the bourg, where he patiently awaited the arrival 
of his new acquaintance. He had not long to wait 
before he perceived her coming, with her four- 
footed companion trotting closely by her side. 

‘You here!” she exclaimed, as soon as she 
recognised him. 

The tone in which the observation was made 
hed more of prettily-affected surprise than anger 
—at least, so Gus thought; and he was not more 
sane than young men generally are at his age. 

‘To be sure I am here, senora,” he replied, ‘‘ I 
could not, in common gallantry, suffer you to re- 
turn alone. That is,” he added, ‘‘unless you 
partake of your uncle’s prejudice against the 
English heretics, and are displeased with my 
society !” 

The smile upon the rosy lip of the young 
peasant assured him that she neither felt the one 
_ horshared the other. After some little coquetting, 


” 


replied Agnes; ‘‘ you 


Saget Be) . e. Mw e a 


so natural to her sex, and which, par parenthese, 
when not carried too far, sits most gracefully upon 
them, she took the arm of the young soldiet. _ 

Both he and Mingo seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement, for Gus laughed, and said a 
thousand gallant things in his broken Portuguese, 
whilst the sagacious animal, asif confident that his 
mistress no longer needed his protection, trotted 
gaily on before. On their way to the village not a 
word of love was spoken. Had the young soldier 
been questioned, he would have answered, and with 
sincerity, that there was no such feeling in his 
breast—that it was still entirely devoted to Minni- 
grey—that he only sought to pars a pleasant hour 
in the society of a frank, rustic beauty, whose 
manners had charmed him; the deceit would have 
been not in words, but iu his heart—he did not 
know it yot. 


Strange is the human heart—uncertain, wild ; 
Reagon a slave, philosophy a, child. 

Strange that a thing of dust should thus control 
the energies of an immortal soul ; 

That a pure, subtle essence should obey, 

And mind be governed by mere common clay. 


What a thousand pities that wo never compre- 
hend the wondrous machine til the mechanism is 
almost worn out—and few cyen then. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MINGO PROVES HIS METTLE. 


, On their way home Gus and Agnes discoursed on 
friendship. Gus regretted that he had not a sister 
to whom he could confide his cares and feelings, 
and Agnes as naturally regrotted that she had not 
been blessed. with a brether. 

‘‘T could so have loved a rister!”” cbseryed Gus, 
with a sigh. 

‘‘And [a brother!” iterated hia companion. 

Tho wish was very natural and quite blameless 
in both; still, from some unaccountable forgetful- 
ness, our hero never mentioned a word about 
Minnigrey; aud Agnes, by a loss of memory 
equally remarkablo, omitted to namo a certain 
cousin, Gil Ruy, a tall, handsome peasant of San 
Josef, who had hitherto been her partner in the 
village dance, and not unfrequently her companion 
in her weekly walk to visit her uncle, the worthy 
padre at the caserne of Bueno Convento. 

‘“‘ And go you have a dance every Sunday at San 
Josef?” obseryed our hero; ‘‘had I known it 
before, I shouli have visited the village. I havo 
often heard my comrades epeak of it.” 

“And felt an inclination to join it?” archly 
demanded Agnes. 

‘* None till now.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because I was not certain of a partner.” 

Before the pretty peasant well knew what she 
was about, or the mortification she was preparing 
for her rustic admirer, Gil Ruy, she found her- 
self engaged for the dance of the following Sunday, 
when Gus promised to attend, and bring a friend 
with him. 

It is an old maxim that happiness never comes 
without its alloy—like gold, it is seldom found 
pure. Just as they came in sight of the village 
they encountered a party of officers returning on 
foot—they had evidently been drinking; amongst 
them was Gus’s old enemy, Lieutenant Howard. 
No sooner did they perceive our hero and his com- 
panion than they gathered round them. Agnes 
was terrified, and clung to the arm of the young 
soldier for that protection which she seemed to feel 
instinctively she would soon require. 

“Ha!” hiccoughed Lieutenant Bolton; ‘‘ you 
haye got a very pretty girl there; but these 
common soldiers have always the luck of it!” 

“How came you from barracks?” demanded 
Howard, who hoped to catch our hero absent after 
the recall without leave. 

‘*Captain’s permission, sir,” replied the recruit, 
touching his cap. 


The words were respectfully uttered, although. 


his blood boiled at the bitter humiliation he was 
compelled to submit to, 


‘*T don’t believe it.” 

“Nor I,” added Bolton. ae 

‘Nor I,” chorussed the rest of the young men. 

‘‘ At any rate,” observed Howard ‘‘if you haye 
the permission you state it must be up by this 
time ; return to the cagerne—we will see your com- 
panion home. Won’t we, my pretty girl?” he 
added, at the same time attempting to chuck her 
familiarly under the chin. 

Most girls in Agnes’s situation would have 
screamed or called on their companion to protect 
them ; but the peasant girl was a shrewd, sensible 
person. In her visits to her uncle she had seen 
something of the discipline to which the British 
soldier is subjected, and had heard of the lash 
inflicted for the slightest breach of it. Pressing 
Gus’s arm tightly in her own, to prevent him 
springing on the ruffien who had insulted her, 
which he was on the point of doing, she gave 
the peculiar cry we haye noticed before, and pro- 
nounced the name of ‘‘ Mingo.” 

‘“ Who the deuce is ‘ Mingo’ ?” muttered Bolton. 

‘Ono of her saints,” observed Travers. 

They were not long in suspense; at the sound of 
his mistress's voice the faithful animal came 
bounding back, the hair on his back bristling 
with rage, and withopen mouth he stood glaring 
on tho intruders, waiting only a second signal to 
spring upon the foremost. 

“You may leave me now,” she whispered in Por- 
tuguese to her new friend; ‘‘I have nothing to 
fear, and you everything.” 

“‘T will not leaye you,” exclaimed Gus, in a 
determined tone, ‘‘ to be insulted by men who, in 
the garb of officers, disgrace the name of gentle- 
men,”’ 

‘‘Did you mean that observation to apply to 
us?” demanded Travers, who perfectly under- 
stood the language, and was the most sober of the 
patty.” 

tc Tedide 

The lieutenant half-drew his sword; but before 
he could quite accomplish it the intelligent hound 
sprang upon his right arm, and his teeth met in the 
thickest part of it. The pain and loss of blood 
completely sobered him. 

‘* Call off your dog!”’ he exclaimed. 

It req: ired all the coaxing both of Agnes and Gus 
to induce Mingo to locse his hold. He evidently 
did so with regret; the desperate ferocity of the 
animal chilled the courage of the half-drunken 
party, not one of whom felt disposed to risk a 
similar encounter. Telling our hero that he should 
answer for his conduct on his return to barracks, 
they pursued their way, after binding tke 
wounded arm of their companion with one of their 
sashes. 

‘‘Had you indeed permission to be absent?” 
domanded Agnes, as soon as she and Gus were left 
by themselves. 

The recruit assured her that he had. 

“‘T received it from the captain,” he added, ‘‘ till 
ten o’cloccx.” 

‘Holy Virgin! and it has struck nine half-an- 
hour since—I heard it as we crossed the little 
bridge below; you must leave me. You see,” she 
added, patting her four-footed protector on the 
head, ‘‘ that I have nothing to fear—the village is 
in sight. And see,” she continued, with a blush, 
“here comes Gil Ruy, whom my mother, doubt- 
less alarmed at my absence, has sent to meet me. 
Away at once.” ~ 

Gus did not leave her, however, till she had re- 
newed her promise of dancing with him on the 
succeeding Sunday, and replied to his inquiries as 
to who Gil Ruy was. 

‘‘Only a neighbour’s son.” 

‘* And an admirer ?”’ added the young soldier. 

‘‘ An admirer of every pretty girl in the village,” 
she answered, laughingly; ‘‘and it is ‘not my 
fault if he chooses to mistake me for one of the 
number.” ; 

But half-assured by the reply—not that he 
exactly understood why the answer interested him 
—Gus took his leave, and by traversing the fields 
and quickening his steps, reached the caserne just 
as the clock of the old conyent was striking ten. — 


The guard was making its rounds and the young 
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man observed to the sergeant who commanded it, 
that he was not a second behind his time—he 
felt that his punctuality might be of service to 
him. 5 

From that night our hero had several more 
enemies amongst his officers; but Lieutenant 
Travers, who had been attacked by the dog, was 
not of the number ; he was a true English gentle- 
man, both in thought and feeling, and when it 
‘was proposed by his companions, on their arrival at 
the gate of their quarters, to placa Gus under 
arrest, he firmly opposed it. 

“¢ Consider the ingult we have received,” observed 
Bolton. i 

‘* And your wound,” added Howard, hoping, by 
reminding him of it, to rekindle his resentment 
against the object of his hatred. . : 

‘‘T have not forgotten either,’’ replied the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘or the provocation that we gave. The 
young fellow is evidently a gentleman, or at least 
one who has seen better days. The humiliation of 
being cross-qustioned with that pretty girl on his 
arm must haye been bitter enough, without any 
additional sting being added to it.” 

“T at least shall 


SPARE MOMENTS. 
bade his companions ‘‘ Good night,” and retired 
to his rooms, where a fresh surprise awaited him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HANWAY AND HOWARD—BLUE PETER DOES HIS 


DUTY. 

On entering his apartment Edward Howard 
saw, to his surprise, a middle-aged person, whose 
back was turned towards him, seated at the table, 
and quietly reading the papers which during 
his absence had arrived from England The air 
of his visitor betrayed a consciousness that ho 
was perfectly at home in the room of the young 
officer. 

‘“Whom have I the honour of addressing?” 
demanded Howard, haughtily; for he was in no 
very amiable humour, and the familiarity of his 
visitor annoyed him. 

The stranger turned round and discovered the 
features of his old tutor—the man whom, after our 
hero, he most hated in the world. 

“Hanway!” he exclaimed. 

“‘Hanway!” replied the old man, holding out 
his hand. 


339 


give you the title the expectation of which hasso _ 


inflated your vanity.” 


“You! I—I do not understand you,” faltered a 


his grandson, who was far from suspecting the 
nearness of the tie between them. 
‘* You soon will, then.” 


‘“My father’s death left me the next heir, in the — 


event of the Ladies Blanche and Ellen dying 
childless. The former is unmarried—the latter is 
never likely again to become a mother.” 

‘“‘Indeed,” observed Hanway with a sneer; 
“who told thee that P” 

‘*My grandfather.” 

“The lawyer Markland—the pettifogging knaye 
in the Temple, whose spirit and blood you alike 


inherit ; there is little of the house of Heerick in 
"Tis true its sonshaye 


your nature save the name. 


been demons in their passions, tigers in their re- _ 


sentments ; but yours is the rage of the fox, with 
the snarling courage of the wolf!” 

The calm, sneering tone in which the sarcasm 
was uttered goaded the proud temper of Edward 
Howard to the quick, and the conscious feeling 
that there was truth in the observation only galled 


him the mere; for ~ 


act as I think pro- ra" VW 
per,” haughtily c¥ap i'l Zanini 
observed Howard. [2A \ NAA 
“In which caso | (|! | |G) IK 
I shall feel it a 1 11 | 
point of honour,”’ 
continued Travers, 
“to state to the 
coloneleverything 
that has taken 
place. You are | HU 
not too much be- OG 
loved by the men cla 
already; should 
an engagement 
occur, you might, 
when too late, 
regret it,” 
“What does 
he mean by re- 
gretting it?” de- 
manded the party 
thus addressed, 
turning to Bolton, 
for he felt too 


y 
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much offended 
with the conduct 
of Travers to put 
the question di- 
rectly to him. 
The young 


officer answered 
by hinting, as 
Williams had 
previously done to Gus, that they sometimes 
avenged themselves for the tyranny of their officers 
by picking them off during the heat of a battle. 

“T have no such fear,” haughtily observed the 
querist, 

His blanched cheek gave the lie to the agser- 
tion. Like most vindictive persons, he was at 
heart a coward, and he secretly resolyed to con- 
duct himself in a less overbearing manner towards 
his men, but not towards Gus, whom he was more 
than ever resolved to crush by every means in his 
power; he knew not exactly why, but he felt that 
there was a deadly feud between them. 

‘Has private Manton returned?” he demanded, 
on reaching the gate. 

‘A few minutes since,” replied the corporal. 

“* At what hour ?” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

‘“‘TImpossible! You want to screen him; it is 
not half an hour since we met him on the road 
to San Josef; he could not have passed us un- 
perceived.” 

The subaltern’s only reply was to hand the 
speaker the names of those who had obtained leave 
of absence; the name of Gus was pricked off. 

Finding that the corporal had spoken truth, and 
_ that, thanks to the generous resolution of Travers, 
_ who alone had been a sufferer from the adventure 

of the i nothing could be done, he hastily 
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HANWAY IS FOILED BY BLUE PETER. 


His former pupil took no notice of the act, but, 
throwing himself into an easy-chair, eyed him for 
some moments in silence. 

‘Tg it thus you welcome me?” demanded his 
visitor, with an air of disappointment; ‘‘ have 
years of kindness and care merited no better recep- 
tion at your hands?” 

‘* Batter reception ?” repeated the young man; 
“what better reception could you expect? As for 
your care and attention, I suppose you were paid 
for them, like any other menial ?” 

There was something terrible in the look which 
his visitor cast upon him as he listened to the 
coarse, brutal observation. 

‘* Paid!’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ ay, as the fool was 
paid who cherished the half-frozen viper in his 
breast, and warmed it till the reptile turned and 
stung him!” | 

‘This to me!” 

“Why not?” ’ 

“You forget that you address an officer anda 
gentleman—one who will be Harl of Hgerick.” 

“Not unless I please,” said his visitor firmly. 
““Worm, to whom my fayour has given import- 
ance—whom I could crush as easily as the withered 
leaf beneath my feet! Thing without heart or 
brain. ’tis time we understood each other. Know 
that the claim, the hope of which you are so vain, 
is derived through me; my abnegation alone can 


; ae 
sages a ; : 
er hard ” oe ag ee see re 


no man was ever 
yet thoroughly 
base or worthless 
without an innate 


degradation. 

‘Leave the 
room!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘lest I 
forget your years 
and kick you 
out!” 

Hanway re- 
mained silent, but 
his cheek grew 
fearfully pale. 

““T must ring 
for my servants, 
then,” continued 
the speaker, lay- 
ing his hand upon 
the bell, ‘“‘and 


moye you.” 
“Ring!” replied 
his visitor, with 
fearful calmness, 
“that they may 
seo how Edward 
grandfather !” 
The young man, 
who in his pas- 
sion had started 
from his chair full of pride and anger, sank into 
it again like one whose limbs were suddenly 


order them to re-— 


Howard treats his | 


sentiment of his : 


<4 


paralyeed. Lady Blanche had frequently spoken 


to him of his grandfather, his desperate character, 
and obscure death; the latter thought, after a few 
moments’ reflection, somewhat reassured him. 

‘‘ Liar!” he faltered; ‘‘my grandfather died at 
Marseilles.” 

‘Who told youso? Markland?” 

“*T have seen the certificate.” 

‘And Markland showed you that, too?” ob- 
served Hanway, in the same ironical tone; ‘‘ the 


base-born hound would have sworn to it at any 


time for the chance of seeing his descendant 
Earl of Eserick! But that you may not be 
deceived either as to his character or mine, read 
there the proof of the claim which is at once my 
dishonour and my punishment.” 

So saying, he threw a letter from Edward’s 
maternal grandfather upon the table. 

The young man was too much struck by the 
manner of the speaker to doubt his assertion, which 
a hundred trivial recollections of his youth con- 
firmed. Mechanically he broke the seal, and cast 
his eyes over the letter. It ran thus: : 

‘‘ My DEAR EDWARD, the time has arrived when 
you ought to be informed of a secret which, for 
many important reasons, it was ane ed prudent to 
keep from you in your youth. The bearer of this, 


‘ 
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whom you will af once recognise as a friend, 
possesses a much stronger claim to your gratitude 
and obedience than you have hitherto been led to 
imagine. Be guided by him in all things, as it is 
to him alone that you must look for attaining that 
position in life for which we haye both so long and 
anxiously toiled. Your affectionate grandfather, 
** RICHARD MARKLAND.” 

The reader turned the letter oyer and over; held 
it to the lamp to convince himself that the writing 
was nota forgery. Hanway observed him atten- 
tively, and as the countenance of the young man 
betrayed more and more tho conyiction of their 
affinity, so did his features become more and stern 
and haughty. 

** You are satisfied at last?” he observed. 

‘‘T am satisfied. You are my grandfather! Had 
I but known it sooner, my duty and affection would 
haye——” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Hanway—for so we 
shall continue to call him—with a strong expres- 
sion of impatience and disgust; ‘‘neither affection 
nor duty are in your nature ; the former is centred 
in yourself, the latter is known to you but in 
name. You forget that I have known you from 
childhood—watched the eyil germs of your charac- 
ter as they gradually unfolded themselves, with- 
out ever yot discovering ono trait of honour 
or generosity to redeem them, And now, tell 
me,” he added, ‘‘ why should I not abandon you 
to your fate, and punish your insolence and in- 
gratitude by the only means capable of touching 
your selfish nature—the disappointment of your 
ambition ?”” 

‘You will not do that,” observed his grandgon, 
firmly. 

“And why, sir?” 

“* Because you would disappoint your own yen- 
geance atthe same time. You may despise me, 
but you hate your brother’s children; that hatred 
has been the growth of years, had its origin in 
jealousy and disappointed love. Geoffrey Howard 
is not the man to forgiye the wrongs of his youth, 


or break the only instrument by which he could | 


ayenge them!” Then, after a pause, he added, 
‘* we are necessary to each other.’ 

“That, at least, was spoken like my grand- 
gon,’ said the old man, with a sigh. ‘‘ Hate has 
been more frequently the tie between our race 
than love. I can find means you little think of 
to effect my purpose. The first step to our re- 
conciliation must be unconditional submission to 
my will.” 

‘* May I not learn it first ?” 

“ No ! ”» 

‘‘Consider, sir,” said his grandson, in a tone of 
expostulation ; ‘‘ absolute submission to the will of 


- one who has for years been a stranger to me—the 


Howard. 


lesson is a hard one.” 

“‘TIsit harder than lying, cringing, or flatter- 
ing?” demanded Hanway, with a sneer. ‘‘ You 
have proved yourself an apt scholar at all these to 
gratify your own eyil passions. Mark me— 
submission as absolute to my will as a slave to 
his master, or I renounce you—undo the work of 
years!” 

“And forego your vengeance!” observed 

‘‘Not so,” said his grandfather, calmly; ‘I 
shall but change the instrument! ” 

The determined tone in which he spoke con- 
vinced his grandson that in his present frame of 
mind it would be hopoless to attempt to soften his 
resolution. 

“Boe it so, sir,” he said; ‘‘I submit to that 
which has controlled a prouder destiny than mine.” 

‘* And what is that ? ? demanded Hanway. 

‘* Necessity.” 

“Right. It was the heathen’s god—the Turk 
Swears by it, and the Christian bows toit. All 
my lessons, I perceiye, haye not been thrown 
away.” 

“And when am I to learn your pleasure?” in- 


‘ quired his grandson. 


‘To three days.” 
‘* Where am I to see you?” he demanded. 


Here,” replied the old man. 
exclaimed the young man, 


~ ‘Consider, sir,’’ 


$ 
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whose fiery temper could ill brook the restraint 
which prudence compelled him to put upon it, 
‘this suspense,” ae 

“Is this the first proof of the obedienca you 

promised ?” interrupted his grandfather, rising to 
leave the room. ‘‘ Not a step,” he added, seeing’ 
that Edward had taken up his foraging cap, with 
the intention of accompanying him on his return; 
‘‘not a step,” he repeated; ‘‘Ican return as I 
came—alons.” 
So saying, he quitted the apartment, leaving 
Edward Howard a prey to the contending feelings 
of rage, mortification, and wounded prides. Again 
and again, as soon as he was alone, did he peruse 
the old lawyer’s letter, to convince himself that it 
was not adream. But there was no mistaking the 
methodical, small, neat, text-hand of the writer. 

‘Tt must be so,” he siid; ‘‘all my expectations 
now hang upon tho caprice of a being whom I 
hate, and who.in turn despises me. What is the 
bond of blood between us? In his eyes an acci- 
dent more to be regretted than a claim. Had I 
but known it sooner, I might have concealed my 
abborrence of him, and—no—no,”’ he added, ‘‘the 
blood of Cain runs in both our veins; his curse is 
on our race. I feel that I was born to hate him. 
I must subdue my temper—listen to his plans; 
if they suit me, follow them; if not—we shall see 
—Geoffrey Howard is not the only ope in whose 
yoins the blood of Eserick flows—we shail geo!” 

So saying, ho seated himself at the table, and 
commenced a letter to his grandfather Mark- 
land, urging him, by every consideration in 
his power, fo send him all the information he 
posentad respecting the mysterious Geoffrey 

doward. . 

As Hanway approached tho gate of the caserne, 
ho was startled by the yoica of the sentine) from 
the reyerle in which his interyiew with his 
grandson had plunged him. It was our old 
ReTUSiDERnSe, Blue Peter, who happened to be on 

tard. ; 
ee ho goes there?” he demanded. ; 

‘A friend.” x 

‘f Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” 

The intruder hesitated; he had forgotten to 
inquire it of Howard, and found himself in an un- 
pleasant dilemma. seh 

“‘T haye been visiting one of your officers,” he 
said, ‘and haye forgotten it.” = ‘ 

** You cannot pass,” exclaimed the sentinol. 

‘* Tieutenant Howard.” igi 

The name rendered Peter less disposed than ever 
to wink at a breach of discipline. 

‘* Here, my friend,” whispered Hanway, in his 
blandest tone of voice, at the same time attempting 
to slip a piece of money into the hand of the young 
soldier; ‘‘ here is something to drink the king's 
health with.” 

Peter nearly dropped his musket in astonishment. 
By the light of the lamp which the monks would 
keep burning day and night before the image of 
the Virgin at the gate, and which the soldiers did 
not object to, as it was extremely handy to light 
their pipes at, he recognised the persesutor of his 
friend Gus, the man who had twice visited Black 
Paul, the commander of the press-gang, and paid 
him so liberally for pressing the unfortunate youth. 

Fortunately Peter's surprise did not destroy his 
presence of mind; to recover arms and bring his 
bayonet in a line with the intrudor’s breast was the 
thought of an instant; at the same time ho called 
out lustily for the guard. Sergeant Williams, who 
commanded the post, instantly turned out with his 
men. 

Tho intruder was securad and conyeyed to the 
guard-room, where he was kept till the arrival of 
his grandson, to whom a messenger was despatched. 
It was not long before the young Heutenant 
arrived. 

“What isthe matter?” hodemandéed. __ 

“Only that you forgot to give me the password,” 
replied Han way, ‘‘and this honest fellow,” point- 
ing to Peter, *‘has thought proper to arrest me 
88 @ spy.” ; = 

**Tdiot!” exclaimed Howard, with his ususl im- 


atience ; 
p BY oe 


was in the present instance. a 


‘did not the gentleman tell you that he 
was a friend of mine a ats sates te SAU 


“The circumstances were sufficiently suspicious 
to. justify the alarm,” observed the eereeeny ie 
‘‘a stranger attempts to pass the gate, and 
hen refused, offers money. The man did his 

u Mar AS -5 eee ; : 

‘‘Do you mean to school me?” asked Howard, 
haughtily ; ‘‘you shall repent thisinsolence!” = 

Williams was an old soldier, and knew every _ 
point of duty as well as the adjutant himself. By 
threatening him the speaker had committed a grave 
offence. aT Hac 

“* He shall not pass,” he replied firmly, but re- 
spectfully, ‘‘without an order from the command- 
ing officer; and as for your threats, lieutenant, 
whilst I perform my duty I haye nothing to 

ear.” : : “ . 
Overcome by his passion Edward Howard, who 
had changed his uniform for a dressing-gown, 
raised his hand to strike the speaker. illian 
avoided the blow, and, catching up a musket, Sal 
on his defence. . = 

‘“‘ Advanes one step,” he cried, ‘‘ and I'll send 
the bayonet through your body! Beat the 
alarm,” he said, addressing the drummer; ‘‘if 
Lieutenant Howard chooses to forget his duty, I~ 
know mine.” 

Lhe sergeant was too much loyed by his men 
not to be immediately obeyed, and in a few — 
minutes a crowd of officers, amongst whom were 
Colonel Hill and Major Talbot entered the guard- 
room. The men presented arms. 

‘“‘Now, Williams,” said the major, who was a 
strict disciplinarian, ‘‘what occasioned the 
alarm P ; 

A few words explained the cause; the mis- 
conduct was too palpable for Colonel Hill to pass it 
over in silence, especially as Talbot was present. 

“Tieutenant Howard,” he said, ‘‘you- are 
wrong. You will remain four-and-twenty hours 
under arrest.” : 

The culprit bit his lips and bowed in gilenco; his 
heart was papering with rage and mortification at 
being thus humbled before his grandfather. é 

‘As for you, sir,” continued the colonel, ‘‘al- 
though I cannot for an instant suppose that a 
friend of Lieutenant Howard’s would visit the 
caserne with any improper motive, itis my duty to 
obserye that your conduct looked suspicious. You 
were doubly wrong in offering the sentinel money 
te let you pass when you found him faithful to 
his consign. Seehim through the gate,” he added, 
turning to Sergeant Williams. — eX 

‘Without knowing who he is?” whispered 
Talbot. ‘ 

The colonel was annoyed at being reminded of 
his duty by the major, who, with all his severity, 
was far more beloved by the men than himself; 
for he was strictly just, and the kindness of the 
colonel was oftentimes capricious. 

‘‘As you please,” he said, ‘‘Major Talbot; I 
leave the affair in your hands; ask any questions ; 
you think proper.” ; 

“T have but two,” replicd the old officer. 
Turning to the stranger, he asked him his name. 

‘‘ Hanway,” was the unembarrassed reply. 

‘* And your residence ? ” f 

“Oasa Giulio.” et 

‘‘Hnough,” said the major, after a moment’s tn 
reflection ; ‘‘pass the stranger through the gate.” __ 
Peter, who was a close ob3eryer, fancied that 
either the name or the place of residence which 
the stranger gaye produced an unfayourableim- 
pression upon Talbot. Cortainly the expression of x 
his eye was anything but friendly when he dismis: = 
him. It might be but fancy; but Peter was not 
frequently deceived. Time will show whether he __ 
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(To be continued,—Commenced in No, 161.) _ 
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Creditor: ‘‘T hope you can pay mo that 
you owe me. Ihaye walked five miles 

Nopay: ‘‘ Are you five 
before you get it?” — 

‘Yes, if ne Was 
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ry ot f eR fu ig | remote parts of the country, and these will be able | marry because they want a slave to wait on them, — 
t ters ” TOU PAMETS. —-| to tell us if the popular supposition that the further | and then they pretend that they are doing a kind- — 

| you ara from a great town the cheaper it is toliye, | ness to the slave. Iam ashamed of my own sex ~ 

{is true. For my own part I think this a popular | when Isse s>) many women voluntarily entering 


‘SPECIAL NOTIC#.—In order toadd to the interest of this 


, the editor will give 10s. th to the writer of th : : Beis : ‘ 
Pon leisy sential Writers may ponuibrte to ies dinoriaicts now fallacy ; but, perhaps, sir, thatis becauso Iam bondage in this fashion. It disgusts me. I assure 
in progress or may start fresh subjects. - A CockNEY. you, sir, although no doubt you are just as pre- — 
PRR ILLIA AD LPOLOPPEPPPLLPLPLLPPLLPLPLPL YP YYDPLWLPLPPLLL LILIA . . ° 

J pote igiec ee judiced and as vain as the rest of your 

DO GIRLS LIKE TO BE mIneey f sex, and will pretend not to belieye me—I 
> To the Editor of ae SPARE MomM=ENTS. ARE SOLICITORS DISHONEST? assure you that the maj ority of “+ old ; 


To the Editor of ‘“‘Sparn Moments.” maids ” haye never married, not because 

DEAR StR,—You have doubtiess heard of the they couldn't, but becauso they wouldn't. 
lunatic who ezcaped from the asylum where he had Married peoplo are always selfish, thinking only of 
been mercifully incarcerated, and who was aston- their own petty troubles, and caring nothing about 
ished to find that every man ho met was mad. what is going on outside their own homes. Thatis — 
Eventually, it will be remembered, he wandered the case with the few marriages that are called 
back to the asylum, complaining that that was the happy. If the pugpend and wife don’t fight one — 
only place where sane people wore to be found. another it 4 called 2 happy marriage. For my — 
Your correspondent ‘‘Justico” may, I think, bo own part ASNS never heard of a really happy 
compared with this unfortunate creature. He marriage outside a book. 
declares, in effect, that ninety-five out of every Yours respectfully, 


Dzar §rr,—With the aid of several practical 
experiments I have carefully studied this question, 
and feel eminently qualified to give an opinion upon 
it. My extended experionce leads me to 
believe that everything depsnds upon how, 

when, and where the act of osculation 1s por- 
formed. Suppose you are strolling along the pier 
at some seasideresort with a pretty little girl by your 
side. You haye become separated somehow from 


the rest of your pa who are, perhaps, on tho 
other side of the band pavilion. The shades of 


evening ere gathe ee a epiles, gee ae hundred persons in Manchester are swindlers. A. Nor A VERY Orp MADD. 
the rae ‘ the ieee’ is blowing in Pear statement so childishly absurd scarcely needs et 
fan bas othinely. Then isa favourable opportunity. refutation. I have lived in Manchester all my lifo, ARE WOMEN INCONSTANTP 

Bry and as far as I can judge by my occasional visits To the Editor of “Spare Moments.” 


If your companion be young, innocent, and sweet 

she will probably laugh; then, quite happy, 

suggest that ‘‘ we had better got back to mother.” 

If she is a little older and more experienced she 

will pretend to be offended at your presumption, 

but she will not be seriously angry, and will 
certainly not suggest a return to the maternal 
parent. Yes, under such circumstances, when the 
auspices are jayourable, and no one is near to see, 
a girl does like to be kissed. What she does not 
like is to be asked for a kiss. You may steal it, 
but until you have done so several times she will 
not give you one in return. 
Further, she likes the incident to be kept secret. 
There is a depth of truth in the well-known 
maiden confession : 
‘‘The boys who kiss and talk of it 
I do not like one little bit ; 
But those who kiss and do not tell 
I think I like them tp well.” 

That girls like to be kissed is proved by the fact 
that they are always practising on one another. 
It is impossible for two of the dear little creatures 
to meet without there ensuing a scene of enthu- 
siastic osculation. Ihave been persuaded to put 
forward these observations, because a lady friend re- 
cently insisted that girls thought kissing a nuisance. 
Perhaps some of the lady readers of your journal, 
with more sincerity than my friend, will give us 
their opinion upon this weighty subject. 


to other cities in the kingdom, and by a somewhat 
extensive business connection with men all over 
the country I should say that Manchester psople 
are, if anything, somewhat above the average in 
honesty and fair dealing. Seat the totlowine i 
As for your correspondent’s bitter attacks on ond S See ‘ctent i 1 haticall 
solicitors gererally, they are, I imagino, as unjust | 1 — Anate. eden | t al t ca ay 3 ib ye 
and ag extravagant as his othor remarks, Law, oh 2 eo te die aan L: am ms rt th ; 
of course, is expensive, and itis always advisable Poe ieee ee tt raybosiher P teitel pa pre a 
to have as little to do with solicitors as possible. If Stu dent , Tf li 5 sate oe a f ii tach 3 
eee Bed iat is, as I imagine, one of those iaitcte Sue tiate NY. 90 SOOM e oe eee ae 
cantankerous persons always quarrelling with : ye eae : - ‘ 
their feiohbnsies and soit ta Siew aboot it, of h Wane ri ae fant Sra anion? Nee ee Al 
course he will have to pay for his amusement. ee eee BOOr aU, how amet Owes, Salant ee : 
; many a kind and gentle impression, puts new life, 
Tam, sir, as it were, into the yery frame of despairing man? ~ 
Yours &c., Who in sickness watches over him, and often, by 
A MancnzsTER MAN. her tender care, snatches him from the very jaws 
: of death le Why, Soe ee constancy and 
oye are infinite and immortal! 
WOULD A WAR BENEFIT ENGLAND? I speak of the rule, not the exception. As your — 
fo the Editor of ‘“Srarm Moments.” correspondent remarks, there are exceptions; but 


Sre,—An occasional war certainly brings out | this case they are very fow. an fos 
what is heroic in a nation. Itis customary to | _Man’s constancy compared with woman's is but 
decry war asa horrible and barbarous practice; and | *5* dream to reality—a complete mockery. Shake- 
yet ask the average man off-hand to nama.a fow of | SP08t Says : We men say more—swear more; 
the greatest men of the century, and it will be odd | but, indeed, our shows are more than will, for still 
if the names of Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, and | W° Prove much in our vows, but little in our love.” 


llinet Z his lips: “Theansti And asa man I am bound to confess this truth; 
ao re a ese Rie tant nage nos fen e but, at the same time, I feel confident that the con-— 


stancy we lack as a sex is more than provided for 2 


Dear Srr,—Alter reading with much interest 
the letters that have recently appeared in your ~ 
valuable paper with reference to the aboye subject, 
I should esteem it a fayour if you would kindly 


——-- 10: —- —— 


Yours affectionately, religion. The enthusiasm of battle has always had | § ‘ 
Kissingen. Warvaroue a strange fascination for men, and it must always | the noble, tender, and sincere nature of woman, a 
2 ala esse a sa unless the whole nature of man undergoes a Yours truly, Bt,’ 
radical transformation. Birmingham. RIMINGTON. 
WHERE CAN WE fring THE OREAPESE P Again, the nations which have fought have ——— 10: _—--—— 2 
To the Editor of “Spars MomEnTs. always been characterised by the manly virtue. To the Editor of ““Srearm Moments.” aa 


The very peaceful nations haye in all ages produced 
effeminate and pithless men. ‘The nation which 


figh oe es em Se but surely there is no evading the fact that women 
is y are mconstant. It is 2 woman's privilege to be 


can be no doubt of it. Wo are becoming 
cffomiasto, vieous, end maoney-grebbing. All| APHe- dst us acept th fot and make the baat 
x manliness is departing from us. Our social | 7. : i oe 
Hie is rotten, -Oux-public life is but little better. | CsPoci#lly when engaged, are true to “their lovers ai 
Corruption is to be sesn everywhere. The divorce eovaa an ren ioye ea joe To MAS res se 
courts reveal but a fraction of the vico of the nation, | QUST t9 Wank of promiaus ebay Bae ear tis 
whom she does not really care, and unless she is ee 


Amat might gave ns, bub nas, have egomé n¢ | Grpared to prelcg forbeerance. and set-fenial 
the prosperity of England wil! doubtless continue, as his sake.” This ents ae ees pal rae 
and, like ancient Rome, we shall become s» o the majority of girls love the man they 

é promise to marry? Surely not. An average girl 


enfeebled by surfeit and corruption that when ae 
offers to marry the first eligible man that appears 
war does come weshall be unable to hold our own. | 4 ; f, subsequently, another equally Bhisible 


- Dar Sir,—The cost ofliving is the one serious 
question which concerns everybody. Whether 
married or single tho happiness of most of us 
depends largely upon the success we achieve in 
keeping down the living expenses. Many of us are 
tied to certain districts by our calling. But un- 
doubtedly many would ayoid much pecuniary 
embarrassment did they use a little more wisdom in 
choosing their place of abode. Ifisoften said that 
liying in the country is much cheaper than living 
in town. This is only pas true. For a man 
with a family it is undoubedly the case, but a 
single man may often live quite as easily in, 
say, London as in the country. Vegetables 
and meat, and, indeed, nearly all articles 
of food, are cheaper and better in London 


DEAR SrR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Dorothy” — 
enters the lists heroically in defence of her sex; 


ae zm Sees me * nop. of agent Yours truly, individual whom ehe likes better turns up, why 
~~ "choa ai i any of the pap su ba 4! - Mixes. of course suitor No. lis sent adrift. Woman has 
4 ; —_— 3: ai not a very keen sense of honour—gshs makes up for — 


Thus, for an unmarried man with moderate 


E> “means, no place I should say is so suitable aa the deficiency by other virtues—and she naturally — 


WHY ARE OLD MAIDS LOOKED DOWN | considers that aa matrimony is such a serious affair, avs 


. hae Sunlaave the eats place for a man to “UPON? she had better change her mind as often asnecessary = 
ettle were ho married and poor, I am not quite _ To the Editor of “Srarz Moments.” before being led to the altar. : ed 

: : in my own mind. Perhaps soae sad enue Much of what ** Dorothy ” says is true, but the 
i cs fad y fact remains that woman is by nature inconstant. 

Yours, &e., 8 
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Worms for Spare Moments, 


THE WRECK OF THE “HOMEWARD 
BOUND.” 


How beautiful is night at sca, 

When not a cloud the eye can trace, 
Staining heay’n’s blue immensity, 

Or shading ocean’s glittering face ! 
The stately ship, with masts upright, 

And colours idly downward streaming, 
While idly flap her sails of white, 
Rides on the waters smooth and bright, 

Like some proud creature dreaming : 
She just moves onward in her sleep, 
Somnambulist of this still deep, 
Then leans upon the shining billow, 
Her soft, supporting, rd pia g pillow. 
No sound the kissing billows make, 

Parting before that queenly bow ; 
Gently they linger in her wake, 

And fret, ana shine, and bubble now, 
Leaving a line upon the sea, 

Which softly, slowly, melts away, 
Like joys from human memory— 

Joys that enchant, but cannot stay. 

* ” * * 


*Tis changed—the moon and stars are gone ; 
The sun hath flashed from out the waye, 
As a bright soul may quit the graye, 

And heayen puts robes of splendour on. 

Now the white deck a group displays 
Of happy faces, eager eyes ; 

They’ve sailed broad ocean weary days, 
And panted long ’neath tropic skies ; 

But home is near, and o’er the blue, 

Soon Albion’s rocks will greet their view. 

Lo! sign of land, a white sea-bird | 

[fark! from the tops a voice is heard— 

‘‘Tand ! land !’’—each tongue takes up the cry. 

Again ’tis changed—a small grey cloud 
Slow rises from the ocean’s verge; 

Denser it spreads, and like a shroud, 
Waves loosely o’er the darkened surge: 

And other clouds are mounting high, 

Oreeping and spreading o’er the sky ; 

The sun looks sicklied, glows like brass, 

And soon behind a deepening mass 

Of sable vapours, shrinks from sight; - 

The ocean, late so blue and bright, 

Is turning to a level sheet 
Of inky hue, and far off sweeping, 

Rufiling the eea, like stamping feet, 

The b'ast ig running wild and fleet, 

Though here the shadowed waves are keeping 
A gloomy hush, and death-like sle p» g. 

The blast hath come—it drives along, 
Scattering the spray like snow on high; 

The noble ship, though firm and strong, 
Rocks as the whirlwind hurzies by. 

Though farled each sail, the masts are bending, 

‘The rolling seas their shocks are sending, 

Till every timber seems to start, 

And groans the yessel’s labouring heart : 

Now cries and prayers ascend to God 

From decks that joy £0 lately trod ; 

The minute- gun 1s heard to swell, 

Hoarse-booming, like an ocean knell; 

The flash is seen by those on shore, 

And faint they catch the sullen roar, 

O minute-gun ! how sad to hear 

Thy voice, which tells of peril near! 

O minute-gun! a pang doth rend 
The heart to hear thee ’midst the blast! 

Most sad when aid we cannot lend, 

Knowing the doomed ones near their end, 
Listening till cease thy sounds at last. 

She strikes!— upon the reef she’s driven ! 

Have mercy on them, pitying Heaven! 

If fiends exult in human woe, 

And heighten horror here below, 

A scene more piteous, full of dread, 

They scarce could find in this our world ; 

And here their wings they well might spread, 

To bar one beam that hope might shed. 
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A Loat is launched—crowds rush to gain 
A place within; their hope is vain ! 
It Reales and in a moment sinks, 
To rise to view no more. 
With grappling hands the seamen now 
Frame a rude raft, and many a brow 
Flashes with hope—deceptive fire, 
That like the ghastly, lurid light ; 
Which gleams on graves in winter’s night, 
Burns, quivers, only to expire. 
The raft, committed to the wave, 
A moment floats as though ’twould save ; 
Then mountain billows, rolling on, 
Lift it on high—’tis lost—’tis gone. 
The vessel parts—with shrieks of fear 
They hang, wild-clinging, o’er the waves, 
To rocking shroud, or bulwark near; 
That deck must be a tossing bier, 
Bearing them to their graves. 
Columns of foam are dashing o’er them, 
Ocean behind, and fate befcre them ; 
Men's limbs are numbed, and woman’s hair 
Wild in the storm around her falls; 
And many a shriek of fierce despair 
Breaks through the roar of surges there 
From those whom death appals. 
A cry |—a cry !—across the bay, 
What see their eager, glistening eyes? 
Through raging tempest, rising spray, 
A boat doth shape its daring way ; 
His oar the bending seaman plies, 
Its course is tow’rd that ridge of rocks, 
Where fast their bark to billows’ shocks 
Yields up her strength, and soon will be 
But shivered fragments on the cea. 
Lightly the lifeboat makes her way, 
A meteor darting through the spray, 
A thing of bravery battling there 
With terror in her awful lair, 
A sea-sprite that salvation brings, 
Wafting hope,—life—on her wings. 
The young, the old, with eager eyes 
Watch the frail boat that tow’rd them flies; 
Yet still with winds, and ocean’s rage, 
Dire conflict must the lifeboat wage; 
She struggles strongly, like a soul 
Racing with death for life’s prized goal, 
And flashes through, or stoutly throws 
The billows off that rise like foes. 
She toils, she strains, she draws more near, 
Then loud the sufferers raise their cheer, 
And toss their arms, and call on Heaven 
To aid the hearts who have thus striven ; 
The gallant boatmen come to saye 
Wrecked strangers from an ocean grave. 
* * * * 


Tis done—deepite the winds, the roll 
Of that storm-maddened, fearful sea, 
Bravery hath snatched each shivering soul, 
O greedy Death! from thee. 
Not yet the wife shall press her pillow 
Beneath the cold and dreary billow ; 
The mother and her bud of bloom 
Go down embracing into gloom ; 
Earth yet its joys, its sweets will give, 
O rapture! still to live—to live! 
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Louise: ‘‘ Papa says he docen’t want you to come 
here any more.” 
Jeremie: ‘‘ Well, we'd better get married.” 


Bulson (after his charmer has said ‘‘ Yes”): 
‘‘Now I suppose I'll haye to ask your father?” 

Miss Scadds: ‘‘Of course. Shall I see if he’s at 
home P”’ 

Bulson (nervously): ‘‘No—er—I think Tl call 
him up by telephone, to-morrow.’ 
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He: ‘Well, what are you crying about now, 
Nellie P” 

She: “I've just got my new hat from the 
milliner’s, and it’s not in the latest style.” 

He: ‘‘ What is the latest style, dear ?” 

She: “I don’t know. It won’t be out till next 
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EXCURSIONISTS! TAKE NOTE. 


Before deciding on the place at which to spend 
your summer vacation, send for any of the follow- 
ing numbers of SPARE Moments, which contain 
fall descriptive articles on the places mentioned. 
The numbers may be ordered through any news- 
agent, or will be sent post free from SPARE 

OMENTS offices, 12 and 13, Fetter-lane, E.0., for 
13d. each :— 

No. NAME OF RESORT. 


N». NAWE OF RESORT. 


Southwold (Suffolk). 
Ventnor (Isle of Wight). 
29 Eastbourne (3ssex). 
fcarborough (Yorksuire). 
Bray, Co. Wicklow 
sof (freland). 
Southport (Lanc.). 


Blackpcol (Lano.). 
98 { 


Liandudno (Wules). 
Brighton (Sussex), 


{ Lienaudno (Warwicks.). 
' 32 


3g § Penzance ( ‘ornwall). 
Harrogate (Yo: ks). 
37 | Bettwe-y-Coed (N. Wales). 
Ramsgate (Kent). 
38—Bridgenorth (Shropsbire). 
39—The Hartz Mountains, 
Brussels (#elgium), 
4) Grange over-Sands 
Furness Abbey (Lane.). 
41—A Tour in the Peak District 
147— Bournemo ‘th. 
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13i—Morecambe (Lanc ). 

139—Aberystwith (South Wa‘es) 

140—Folkestone (Kent). 

14t—The Killarney Likes and 
Neighbourhood. 

142—Southend-on-Sea. 

143 —Ingleton. 

144 —Teigomouth. 

145 aitecwarae 


Ilfrecombe (N. D. vor). 
33 Portsmouth (Hants). 

Southsea (Hants). 

Longridge (Lanc:). 


Rhyl Ghosh ve 29); 
Hastings an 

34 St. fae Suszex, 
Lowestoft (Suffslr). 
Douglas (Isle of Man), 

35 { Falmouth (Jornwal)). 
Great Yarmouth (Norfolk) 


Felixstowe. 


Easter Shopper (dejectedly): ‘‘ All these toys are 
old.” 


Dealer: ‘‘ Yes’m; but you must remember most 
of the babies is new.” 


—— 10: — 


‘Are you pretty woll acquainted with your 
mother tongue, my boy ?” asked the school-teacher 
of the new scholar. 

‘* Yos, sir,” answered the lad, timidly, ‘‘ma jaws 
me a good deal, sir.” 


somes: 5), eee 


Hunker: ‘‘Ever since I can remember, Miss 
FElypp, I have searched for the beautiful, the true, 
and the good.” 

Miss Flypp: “ Oh, Mr. Hunker, this is so sudden. 
But you may speak to papa.” 


—— 0 


He (joyfully): ‘‘ And you will be mine?” 

She (aggressively) : ‘‘ No, I won't.” 

He (surprised): ‘‘ Why, you just said you would 
marry me.” 

She (dogmatically): ‘‘ That’s different.” 


——— 56 


Newsboy: ‘‘ Paper, sir?” 

Member of Parliament (who thinks everybod 
knows him): ‘‘ Anything in the paper that woul 
interest me, do you think?” 

Newsboy (eagerly): ‘‘ Here’s the ‘ Daily 
Blanket,’ sir; two hull pages o’ sporting news.’ 


——:0:—— 


‘Do you think we would be suited to each 
other?” she said hesitatingly, before the final 
acceptance. 

“Certainly we would, after a little while,” he 
responded, with supreme confidence, ‘‘ All that is 
necessary is for you to suit yourself to me, and 
we will get along beautifully.” 
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Employment Agent: ‘‘ Why do you leave a place 
in which you have worked so many years ?”’ 

Domestic: ‘‘ Well, you see, the missus died last 
month.” 

‘The house is lonely now, I suppose.” 

‘Tain’t that ; but now the missus is dead, the 


master blames everything on me.” 


—0:—— 


Little Dot: ‘‘ Ma, may I take the baby out in my 
doll’s carriage ?” 
‘Why, what for?” 
Little Dot: ‘“‘Susie Stuckup has a new doll at 
‘shuts its eyes an’ cries ‘Wah, wah!’ I’m doin’ to © 
betend the baby is a doll and let her hear him yell. 
she'll stop putting on airs.” 
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30th April, 1892. 


The Prise ‘Spare Bloment,’ 


The following story has been judged to be the 
best sent in, and has therefore gained the prize. A 
cheque for One Guinea has been awarded to the 
author, 


Miss E. SALMon, 
112, York-road, 
Montpellier, 
Bristol. 


An tmportant Clue. 


Jp 


HERE had been a robbery in our 
office, and as suspicion usually falls 
on the junior, I was suspected. 

I considered this hard, very hard 
and unjust, especially as there were 
others in our room, who, to my mind, 

were at least as likely to have committed the theft 
as myself; yet on me the odium of it all fell. Not 
that I was openly accused: there was not sufficient 
evidence to go upon for that; but who has notseen 
the glances, heard the dropped words, and gone 
through all the unpleasant experiences of such a 
time P f 

One day I was called into the presence of the two 
heads of the firm, and gravely told what had occurred 
and questioned concerning it. 

A sum of fifty pounds had been extracted from 
their private desk. The money had been locked up 
overnight for use in the morning, and lo! when 
sought for, it had vanished ! 

I gasped with astonishment and consternation. 
Fifty pounds was a fortune in my eyes. 

“‘Gone, sir!” I said, ‘‘ You don’t mean it!” 

‘‘Yos, James,” answered Mr. Brooks, the senior 
partner, sternly; ‘‘ gone; every penny of it; 
and now it is my unpleasant duty to ask you 
if you know anything of this unfortunate 
transaction, and to remind you that you worked 
late last night.” 

It was true enough. I had stayed later than the 
others, to get my books into thorough order. It 
was my custom to work overtime if my books were 
at all behind. 

~ Yeg, sir,” I answered as firmly as I could, 

“T did work late last night, but as I stand before 
you, I know nothing of the money.” ; 

To my mortification I felt the red dyeing my 
face. My employers might read it as an acknow- 
ledgment of my guilt. I was aware of this, and 
the thought maddened me. 

“Tt is strange, very strange,” went on Mr. 
Brooks; ‘‘ you were the only one here, the money 
could not disappear without hands. You have only 
been with us six months, and on you, naturally, 
suspicion rests. Your fellow-clerks are men of 
integrity, and have been with us many years. It 
will pain us much to put the matter into other 
hands, but there is nothing else to be done, eh! 
Mr. Kent?” 

His partner moved uneasily. He had been kind 
to me in many ways. I looked eagerly towards 
him now, trusting he would speak in my favour. 

‘We have never found bim dishonest before,” 
he said, sorrowfully. ‘‘ As to putting the matter 
into other hands, let it wait a day or two, perhaps 
something will come out. meanwhile.” 

They were silent fur a few moments. 

Suddenly Mr. Brooks spoke. 

“You are in lodgings, [ believe, James ?” 

‘s Yes, sir; at No. 24, West-street.” 

“‘ You will haye no objection to going there now 
with us, and turning out your boxes before us?” 

I hesitated. Tho thought of my employers going 
to my poor little lodgings and turning over my 
shabby belongings was displeasing to me. I saw 

an unpleasant expression glimmer in Mr. Brooks’ 
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“You will haye your trouble in vain, sir,” I 
answered ; ‘‘ but come, if you will.” 

In a few minutes wo were in a cab, being whirled 
along the sunlit streets. I felt like a criminal 
being taken to prison. 

I sat silently with my back to the horse, while 
my employers conversed briefly on the other seat. 

We were nearing our destination ; the streets 
grew narrower and more gloomy than ever. The 
sun here could find no way between the tall, smoke- 
grimed houses. At last we stopped at No. 24, 
West-street. I hastened to get out, in order to 
unlock the door. 

It was nearing dinner time, a smell of burnt 
onions peryaded the house, not unmixed with an 
odour of soap-suds coming up from below. I led 
the way up the narrow staircase, and from thence 
into my room. It was in reality a bedroom, but 
there I sat in my few hours of leisure; my meals 
were served in the common sitting-room below. 

My employers looked curiously around them. 
The room, no doubt to their eyes, was repulsive in 
the extreme. It seemed to me to look shabbier 
than usual this morning. I wished that I had not 
left my dirty boots kicking about on the floor, and 
had opened the window to let in the fresh air. 

‘‘Thisis your bedroom, James,” remarked Mr. 
Kent, kindly. ‘‘Is your sitting-room on the same 
floor?” 

‘This is my only room, sir,’’ I said briefly. A 
look of pity came to his eyes. Mr. Brooks simply 
seemed impatient and somewhat disgusted. 

‘‘Well, now to business,” he said sharply, 
“‘ Will you turn out your boxes, young sir?” 

One after the other I emptied the contents of my 
three chests, and they stood watching. It was a 
useless proceeding, and I felt a thrill of satisfac- 
tion in the thought how useless they would find 
it. There was a purse in one of the boxes. I 
opened it before them, and counted out eight 
shillings and fourpence. It was my little all, 
treasured and valued, saved towards my winter's 
overcoat. 

With only fourteen shillings a week one has 
necessarily to be careful in expenditure. 

‘That is all,’ I remarked, as the empty boxes 
lay before them. They thanked me for my trouble, 
but nothing more was said, and we drove back 
again to the warehouse. 

I took my seat at my desk with a lighter heart 
than before. 

My brighter face aroused my fellow-clerks’ 
curiosity. They teased me to enlighten them as to 
what had passed, but I refused. 

On the following day I was informed by Mr. 
Brooks that on further consideration they had de- 
termined to let the matter rest, that I could retain 
my situation, and things would proceed as usual. 
I was thankful. To Mr. Kent I owed this con- 
cession. I was not ungrateful. 
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The days passed on. Business proceeded as 
usual, and the nine days’ talk concerning the 
theft died a natural death. Cool looks and cooler 
words at length gaye way to more generous be- 
haviour. 

Still, however, I had a strong desire to see the 
thief brought to justice. To this end I thought 
long and earnestly. ; 

The head clerk in our office was a Mr. Jenkins, 
a staid, reliable man of about forty-eight or fifty 
years of age. He was much yalued by the firm, 
haying served them faithfully and well for more 
than twenty years. 

He had always treated me with kindness and 
consideration, nor had he altered from this treat- 
ment during the past few weeks. But, strange to 
say, as the belief in my innocence grew more 
general, he became cold and distant. 

He grew pale and haggard. It was said he had 
family trouble, and I concluded it must be indeed 
heavy, for his face whitened and thinned daily. His 
eyes grew restless and uneasy. ; 

By degrees an idea possessed me that Jenkins 
was the thief; that this valued, trusted, esteemed 
servant had given way to sudden temptation, and 
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had taken the money. The idea became a certainty; 
end yet there was no proof; nothing to go upon to 
wrest the secret from the unhappy man. 

I determined to work hard to prove my own 


innocence, yet a feeling of pity made me hesitate _ 


to take away another's character and livelihood. 


III. 


A week had passed away when an event occurred 
which tended to increase my suspicion as to the 
head clerk’s haying had something to do with the 
robbery. 

It was a hot day, and the summer sun was 
beating fiercely in at the unshuttered windows of 
our office. We were working languidly at our 
desks, now and then yawning with the heat and 
fatigue, and our chief clerk looking more ghastly 


than ever, when suddenly there wasa noise inthe 


direction of Jenkins’ desk, followed by a fall as of a 
heavy substance. We sprang to the desk and dis- 
covered Jenkins on the floor in a faint. 

To me he looked as if the soul had already 
parted from his body. 

In a few minutes, however, he opened his eyes. 
We were giving him water, and my hand held the 


Blase. Suddenly he espied me, and pushed me from 
im. 

‘‘Not James,” ho muttered feebly. ‘‘ Anyone 
but James.” 


Idrew back and gaye the glass to another. 
They, no doubt, thought he still believed in my 
guilt. 

The next day, as I was leaving the office to get 
my dinner, I met an old schoolfellow named Capel, — 
who was a clerk in a lawyer’s office close by. 

We stopped to have afew words. He said he 
thought I looked paler than of old, and I replied 
that my work was long and hard, and that many 
times I put in overtime. 

“Yea,” he answered; ‘‘there must be a jolly lot 
of work in your office. I met old Jenkins leaving 
the place at half-past eleven the other night. He 
told me he had been working overtime, and seemed 
worn out; could hardly string his sentences to- 
gether. To judge by his appearance and yours, 
my boy, you’re worked like slayes.”’ 

‘‘ What evening was it you met Mr. Jenkins?” 
I asked eagerly; ‘‘do you remember the date?” 

‘Perfectly. Itwasthe 18thof June. Iremem- 
ber it because I was returning from the Opera. 
Madame Janita had been acting Marguerite in 


Faust. I tell youit was grand. I quite lost my 
heart to her.” 
June 18th! My heart stopped its beating. 


Capel rattled on about the actress, and her 
beauty, &c., but I heard nothing; all I knew was 
that 1 had now a clue to work upon—a clue that 
might lead me to daylight. 

1 bid Capel ‘‘ good-bye,” and went my way. 

Igoon ate my dinner, and, greatly excited at what 
Capel had told me, hurried back to the office. 
Fortune fayoured me; I was early. There was, 
only one other in the office, that was Mr. Jenkins. 

I began a conversation, forcing it on in spite of 
the little encouragement on his part. I brought in 
the fact of my having met a friend. 

“‘ By the bye,” I said, ‘‘he is a mutual acquaint- 
ance, I believe; he remarked that he knew you, 
Mr. Jenkins; his nameis Capel. He thinks you 
work too hard, sir. Hetold me he met you coming 
out of the office at half-past eleven one night—it 
was on the 18thof June; he remembered the date on 
account of being on his way home from the Opera, 
He said you looked ill and tired out, and no 
wonder !” 

I cast a glance at him; he looked deathlike. He 
framed his lips to speak; they uttered no sound. 

I continued: ‘Strange, sir, that two of us 
should haye worked late on the 18th. The care- 


taker told Mr. Brooks that I was the last on the © . 


premises, yet I left at 9.30.” 

The pallid lips found utterance at last; they even 
formed themselves in a ghastly smile—hollow and 
wretched in its very mirth. 

“Yes, James, | remember your friend. We met 
just outside the office door, it is true; but he is 
mistaken in thinking I had been inside. I was re- 


> enemy, who Il knew would not be long in coming 
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turning from visiting a friend, and as I was passing 
the office I met Capel. I suppose he jumped to the 
conclusion that I had been working late.” 

“‘ Ho certainly did,” I answered hotly, ‘‘and what 
is more, I believe it myself, and others would 
believe it too, I shall not rest till I sift this miser- 
able business to the bottom.” a 

“As you will,’ he answered, with assumed 
carelessness; ‘‘prepare for disappointment and 
failure.” 

The other clerks’ entrance put a stop to further 
conversation. 

The next day I pondered over the matter, wonder- 
ing how I should next proceed, and who to gst to 
aid me in my investigations. 


was not long before a cart. approached, and I was 
lifted into if. ; SS roe 

Ilay in the bottom on some straw, my head 
resting on his knees. ae 

‘* James,” he whispered in my ear, .“' you were 
right—I was the thief; and, worst of all, I gave you 
that cruel blow to-night. You did not know me 
in my disguise. God forgive me for the miserable 
wretch I am. Almost a murderer, James—almost 
a murderer.” ie: 

His tears dropped on my face. I took his hand 
in mine in sudden pity. Bok 

“« Listen, James,’ he went on—“‘listen, and know 
that your generous morcy will make it harder to 
confess my sins. Your hate would bo easier to 
bear than this noble pity. I was only receiving 
£120 a year, and there were nine children to clothe | 
and educate. That I could have managed, but my 
wife fell ill, and then one of the children, For a 
year there was u doctor coming and going con- 
stantly. The expense was fearfully heayy. In 
addition to this, my elder brother got into 
difficulties. I had to help him. Not having 
the wherewithal to meet everything, I was 
tempted, and I yielded. Then came the fear 
of detection. Discovery meant all to me—al/— 
loss of situation, character; and ruin and star- 
vation to wife and children. I was like a mad 
thing, haunted night and day—no sleep by night, 
norest by day. Then you got onto my track, and 
I grew desperate—mad! The rest you know. 
To-morrow I lay all before the firm and awalt their 
decision.” : 

He did so. Vo their honour, .be it said, they 
forgave him fully and freely, and to-day Mr. 
Jenkins and I are firm and true friends. 


IV. 

Evening came. It was a fine, beautiful night— 
the air fresh and cool. After business I went for a 
long walk, in order to refresh my somewhat | 
wearied mind, and to think quietly, and alone. I 
walked leisurely along the fie.ds and lanes, enjoy- 
ing the sweet evening air. There was a splendid 
moon ghining overhead like a lamp of peace and 
hope. It glinted upon the river, turning it to 
rippling silver. 

_ I had halted, and was standing in the shade of 
some trees. resting against a stile leading to the 
road, when suddenly a heavy blow from behind 
folled me to the ground. I must have lost con- 
sciousness, for when I awoke someone was bend- 
ing over r4e—a stranger. As I opened my eyes, ho 
clutched me by the throat. 

It was all up, I thought; my hour had come to 
die, and alas! by a violent death. I can remember 
how bright the moon shone overhead. 

The grasp on my throat was not heavy; it was 
more a threatening of what was to come than a 
present reality, 

I wished my murderer would hurry his ghastly 
task and end my suspense. Jor a few moments he 
did neither. 

Then he spoke; ‘‘ Young man, swear that you 
will never by word, act, or even thought, attempt 
to bring home the robbery at Wade-street offices to 
William Jenkins. Swear it on your solemn oath, 
or prepare to die, and that speedily!” 

‘*T will not swear it,” I said recklessly. 

“Then take the consequences,” was the angry | 
response. ‘‘Your doom be upon your own 
shoulders.” 

Iclosed my eyes involuntarily, and waited for 
the fatal blow I knew must come. 

The sound of wheels coming along the lane 
alarmed the murderer, who thréyw down his stick 
with sudden fear and rushed away among tho 
trees. I tried to moyo, but could not, I was too 
weak and confused. I made an attempt to call, 
but my voice refused to come, so I lay there 
waiting misorably for the speedy return of my 
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When a burglar asks you the conundrum, 
‘‘Where’s your money?” it’s generally the wisest 
plan to give it up. 


: ——:0:—— 
Fizzle : ‘Sweets are said to be bad for the teeth.” 
Chizzle: ‘‘ They are, very. My wife made me a 


pie the other day, and I broke fiye of my front 
ones trying to bite through it.” 


——0:—-— 


Mrs. Brown: ‘‘It’s foolish for your father to 
sleep during the sermon.” : 

Little Johnnie: ‘‘No, it ain’t, ma. It’s only 
ae for him to wake up when the plate is going 
round.” : 


A 


Unprepossessing and Elderly Female (to photo- 
grapher): “‘ How much would you take me 
for 7?” 

Photographer: ‘‘ About eighteen, madam.” 

He obtained the commission for the photos. 


back when he found the coast was clear. 

i waited with a sickening suspense, until at last 
T heard his quick, hurried footeteps coming towards 
me. 

I did not look at him—I could not; but waited 
breathlessly for the end. 

‘James,’ said an agitated voice; ‘‘are you much 
hurt ?”’ 

It was Mr, Jenkins. In my wonder and joy at 
seeing him I almost forgot my suspicion of him. 

Llooked up at him. He was ghastly in the 
extreme, his hair was wild and disorderly, his eyes 
bloodshot and haggard; grief and insanity shone 
in his restless eyes. 

He stooped down and examined the wounds on 
my head, and as he did so an involuntary groan 
escaped him. ‘ Heaven forgive me,” he moaned, 
“‘T was nearly a murderer! Great Heaven! A 
murderer !” 

He almost shricked the last word. I did not 
understand even then his meaning, I was so weak 

and confused. 

**The man who did it has run away,” I panted 3 
» “be may return; take mo away irom here.” ~ 
With tender care ho lifted moe in his arms and 


+ gaye him 
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‘‘That’s a mighty poor peem you selected for the 
prize,” said a man to an editor who had been eon- 
ducting a literary contest. 

‘‘You think that was a poor one, do you?” 
re lied the editer. ‘‘ You ought to see the 
others.” 


~ 
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Husband (to wife as they start out): ‘ But 
aren't you going to wear anything on ycur 
head ?” 

Wife (provoked): ‘‘ Why, you horrid thing, I’ve 
got on my spring bennet.” lies 

Husband: ‘‘You’d better wrap the bill around 
it so as not to catch cold.” > he 


——:0: 


Tom: ‘You say you don’t think Miss Bright 
pretty.” ; 
Jack: ‘‘That was 
spoke to her.” = 
Tom ;.‘‘ When was that?” ; prea 
Jack :. ‘The other eyening, when I begged her 
puree for stepping ou he? train and tearing off 


my impression when I first. 


strength, for he appeared so woak and ailing. It} 
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A WARNING TO SAMPLERS. 

Recently a fruit dealer in Market-square, in- 
censed at the liberties taken by passers-by who 
helped themselves to his fruit by way of ‘‘ samp- 
ling,” placed half.a gallon of cayenne peppers In a 
basket, labelled it “New Zealand cherries, 
hung it in a conspicuous place in front of his stand. — 

In a few minutes a next-door neighbour sauntered © 
up, inquired how was trade, picked up a ‘‘New — 
Zealand cherry,” placed it in his mouth, and — 
suddenly left to attend to a customer. — a 
_ The Rey. Dr. Bolly next sauntered up, observ , 
that the yellow fever news from Memplus was not 
very encouraging this morning, and—ah! it had 
been years since he had eaten a New Zealand — 
cherry ; “whereupon he ate one, remarked that it 
was superb, wiped his weeping eyes on his coat 
sleeve, supposed that New Zealand was getting ~ 
warmer every year, wished the dealer good morn- — 
ing, and departed, lamenting the growing weakness 
of his eyes in the sunlight. i ee 

A chronic loafer then came up, took a mouthful 
of cherries, spluttered them out, with an impreca- 
tion, all over the fruit, stuffed a pear, a banana, — 
and a bunch of grapes into his mouth to take out 
the taste, informed the dealer that he would have 
him prosecuted for keeping green fruit, and then 
went down the street to the pump. ae). 

A lady with two children noxt appeared, stopped 
to admire the cherries, asked if she might not taste 
of them—she had neyer seen any before—supplied __ 
the children and walked away—walked away with 
a face fiery with scern aud anger, while the chil- 
dren set up a howl that brought all the people to 
their doors and windows, and droye all the 
policemen ixto the next street. 

Thus the fun went on all the morning. ~ 25) 
nee fruit dealer never laughed so much in his nie 
ife. 3 

The occupants of the adjacent and opposite 
stores, and a shoal of small boys, soon learned what — 
was up, and watched and joinedin a ringingroar 
as each new victim tried New Zealand cherries. pes 

When closing time came, the basket, it istrue, — 
was empty, but the ‘‘New Zealand cherries” 
dodge had had the desired effect. No more was- — 
the tradesman worried by petty pilferers. 


Rec: 


~ 


Sa Ae 


The ordinary young father thinks as much of ee 
his first baby as he does of the next seyen put 
together. 


Jack: ‘‘ Haye you met with success?” / 
Jade: ‘No. We were both going the same way 
and I never could catch up with it.” ‘ as 
10: 
“‘T know what knights of labour are,” sighed the _ 
mother of six boys, as sho sat down to repair the — 
pile of trousers and jacketa. 


0 


Belle: ‘‘ I'm so sorry for Florence.” 

Nell: “‘ Why ?”’ nae 
‘Belle: ‘She must feel so lonely sometimes. 
You know she hasn't any brothers of herown.” 

Nell: ‘No, she hasn’t; but then she has allthe — 
brothers of all the other girls.” a geet 


——i0:—— 


Ugh!” exclaimed Brown, ‘‘I belieye I shall 
freeze to death ; but T’ye got to die some time,” he — 
added, “and I might as well die that way as any 
other.” . a “ 5 4 | se = ipo. , : 

**Much better,” replied Fogg, consolingly, ra. 


you'll have an excellent chance to thaw out on 
the other side, you know.” ve eee 
Tomson : ‘* The editor of the ‘Moon’ is n 
eee the duties of his position 
illson: ‘‘I must beg to diff 


to 


son 


‘omeon 2 I 
one of my poer 


THE SCHEME DIDNT WORK, 
Farmer Crowder had finished planting his corn, 


but his heart was heavy, for he knew that the 
crows were whetting their bills to pull it up again | 


as soon as it appeared above the surface, 


a Tl tell you what to do with these old crows,” 4 


said his neighbour, Snooks. 
“ What?” 3 ; 


in it till1t gets full of the stuff, and then take it 
and seatter it broadcast in the figld; the black 
rascals will eat it and get tipsy, and then you can 
catch them and wring their necks,” 

- Farmer Crowder did as his neighbour had told 
him, and the next morning he went to the new 
ground to see how the plan had worked. On his 
way back he met Snooks, who inquired : 

“Hallo! have ye done as I told ye?” 

‘* Yes,” snarled Crowder. ‘‘I did exactly as ye 
said. In the morning I went tomy new piege o’ 
conse to see the crows and how the plan had gone 
off.’ 3 
‘*Found ’em tipsy, eh?” 

‘‘T found nothing of the kind. I heard a lot 0’ 
fuss agoin’ on, and I went to sea what it was, and 
there was a cunnin’ lookin’ old crow what had 
gathered up all the whisky corn and had it on a 
stump, and ne was retailin’ it out to the others like, 
givin’ ’em one grain o’ that sort fur three grains o’ 
my planted corn, and, hang mo, if between them 
they hadn't clawed up that field.” 


oe rr 


One of the most disagreeable things in the world 


ee 


is the comparison of the ‘I will” at the marriage 
ceremony with ‘‘I won't” after the event. 


See 


Mamma: ‘‘ My darling, don’t you think you’ve 
eaten enough ?”’ 
Maudie: ‘‘ Modon’t know. 
bad tummickacho yet.” | 
= th 
_ She'll darn her husband’s socks all right 
With never-ceasing care, 
But when her stockings show a hole | 
Sho buys another pair. 
b —:0; 
She: “I’ve juss mado myself a presont of a 
new bonnet. And I’ye got something for you, 
too.” 
He: ‘Good! What is it?” 
She: ‘The bill.” 
—-101——— 
The Journalist’s Wife: ‘‘ John, dear, I’m going 
- to let you see my new dress. I assure you it is 
a perfect poem.” 
' Journalist (absently): ‘‘Put it in the waste- 
paper basket, my love.” 


—:0:—— 


A.: ‘“‘I was reading only this morning another 
case of a man being buried alive. Ono gets 
frightened !’’ 


.: ‘*In that respoct I am perfectly calm—I 


am in the hands of a most trustworthy doctor. 
Hy bepents die tight enough, whea they do 
a ip eee : 


; 0: —-— 


** Gould you love me, darling?” he whispered, 
with a tender, pleading look in his eyes, ‘if { had 
only one coat to my back?” eee 
“JT could,” she returned, softly, as she nestled 

_ in his great, strong, manly arms, “if I know 
you had sacrificed the others to buy me a new 
eo dresses an ; SUB 


to. | do if it has ihe 1equisite® 


t you a gallon of whisky and soak the corn 


Mo ain’t dot a vewy 


-|ALWAYS CARRY A COPY WHEN 


TRAVELLING, 


£AB | 


or shall be fatally injured thereby, and death result within fourteen days of 
the accident, provided that a copy of the current issue of SPARE MOMENTS, 
or the page containing this notice, is found upon the deceased, or fatally 
injured person. et the time of the accident, bearing his or her usual signature 
in the aypce provided below. This Insurance is limited to one coupon for 
each holder. Application for payment of the Insurance money must be made 
to the Company as well as to the Proprietors of SPARR MOMEN'S within 
twenty-one days after the accident, Railway Servants on duty ‘are exempt 
from these benefits, 

SPARB MOMENTS is published at 9 a.m, on Monday petit therefore, 
the currency of each number expires at 9 a.m, on the following Monday, 

This offer is not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any number 
of individual claims—the payment being provided for by a premium paid to 
the Employers’ Insurance Company of Great Britain, 


GUARANTEED 


SIZNALUTC ns ne we we oe a be oe ween pa me oe on wa oe os pe a on oe cece os em eee 


“DEGLINED, WITH THANKS.” 


One of the most pathetic things in the relation 
subsisting between editor and contributor is found 
in the brief, but expressive legend—‘‘ Declined, 
with thanks.’ ‘To the literary aspirant who is just 
beginning what he hopes will prove a remunerative, 
if not a famous, career it comes as a stunning 
shower-bath, dashing his pretty dream tothe ground, 
and sometimes deterring him from further pursuit 
of it. He supposes the experience is peculiar to 
himself. If he possesses much conceit he is likely 
to ba affronted; but, if he is both sensitive and 
modest, the blow either dazes or crushes him, at 
least temporarily. 

That he who writes will be sensitive is not only 
certain; itis also a youcher, for one part at least, 
of the successful author’s endowment. For the 
literary choir is not less irritable and discordant 
over things that yield dissatisfaction than is the 
musical one, concerning which this condition has 
been condensed into a proverb. As to modesty, 
few writers possess it in excess; or, if they 
do at the outset of their career, time and 
experience soon relieve them of so troublesome a 
trait. 

But editors do not wish to bo cruel or hard- 
hearted, however much they may seom so to the 
unspurred and unfledged writer. Ths very best 
and most famous of them hays often told me that 
one of the saddest and most thankless duties they 
haye to perform is to return a contribution that 
for some good reason does not prove to be available. 
When [ once wrote some yerses treating this ne- 
cessity humorously, [had to apply to three editors 
in succession before I could get them printed, the 
first two assuring me sorrowlully that. the matter 
was quito too serious to be treated with levity. 

Doubtless your piece is of the very best descrip- 
tion, and we publish often, as you do so feelingly 
allege, those no better, or not so good. Butthen, 
there aro reasons and reasons which you would 
soon see if you were the editor. The very first is 
the limitation of space; another is the frequency 
with which we have already treated your topic or a 
line of topics into which it falls; another is its 
length ; andso on to the end of a long list, not one 
cf which rebuts the assumption that the unfortunate 
article is a capital one, and every way worthy of 
being embalmed in the choicest type. 

Tt 13 a mistako, then, for the literary aspirant to 
imagine that his returned manuscript has com- 
mitted any offence, or that his muso, if he has 
strided Pegasus, cannot soar. What he must do is 
to sail forth with it again and again, until it 
reaches a favoured port, which it will surely 
rit, somewhere and 
well-known politician used to 


aR ii a ha aR ik me 


me date. 


presented to him for office, that it was a very 
difficult matter to get the square pegs in the round 
holes and the round pegs in the square ones. 


for periodicals and magazines. No matter how ex- 
erlenced he may be, he will often fail before he 

aringe his commodity to the market which waits 
or it. 

Does the literary aspirant suppose that the great 
names in authorship, whose fame is now secure 
and whose emolumont he would fain covet for his 
own wares, were not also baffled as he is by ‘‘ De- 
clined, with thanks”? If he does, he supposes 
wrongly. Thesoare words that were as familiar to 
Thackeray and Carlyle as they are to you. Nothing 
in Thackeray's early period took the English 
Press with more storm and triumph than his 
brilliant and sparkling ‘ Yellowplush Papers.” 
Yet, when he cffered them, or matter of their kind, 
to the staid ‘‘ Hdinburgh Review,” the editor of 
that publication employed his blue pencil and 


scissors relentlessly. The ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers” 


he did not print at all, and they were only sent 
successfully to ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine,” whero they 
began their career. 

Carlyle had treatment of the same sort. Upon 
his articles when used, even Jeffrey employed an 
editorial surgery of cutting out and writing in, 
that would have irritated a much less sensitive 
writer than he was, ‘‘till Carlyle must have been 
more than mortal if he did not use stronger 
languege than he put upon paper.” When if was 
all done, Jeffrey concluded that ‘‘ Carlyle would 
not do” for the ‘‘Hdinburgh Review.” But as 
Jeffrey’s ‘‘would not do” did not snuff out the 
muse of Wordsworth, to which it was likewise 
applied, so it did not seriously impede Carlyle’s 
RUCCESS. 

Any number of writers besides these, both Eng- 
lish and foreign, have seen their best work orna- 
mented by ‘‘ Declined, with thanks.” The decision 
it implies, therefore, is not necesgarily a critical 
one at all. It may be critical, but the chances are 
that itis not. Only the other day, in speaking of 
poetry, the editor of one of our most famous maga- 
zines said to me: ‘‘ You would be surprised to sce 
the kind of poems I reject, and the number of 
them. 

‘Of course,” said I, ‘‘ every editor gets a moun- 
tain of chaff for one kernel of wheat.” 

““No,” said he, ‘*I do not mean that; I refer to 
the multitude of excellent and appealing ones that 
I cannot possibly make room for.” 

A friend of mine who writes well for various 
periodicals keeps all the editorial refusals that have 


come to him in a special scrap book. This may — 


promote humility, or, if not that, good humour, 
It shows, at any rate, that tho refusal is no cause 
for chagrin or discouragement. A well-known 
writer said, many years ago: ‘‘I have had manu- 
scripts returned again and again, but they havo 
always found a publisher in the end, and I have an 
impression, which is, I belieye, shared by many 
public writers, that the best articles are those that 
are returned the oftenest. I know that they are 


say, when he was trying faithfully and with great 
diligence to place the various able men who were 


I And — a 
it is just this difficulty which confronts the writer- — 


sometimes the most successful, and, to compare 


small things with great, that,it is notorious, has 
been the case with two or three historical works, 
aud works of fiction, which, before they were pub- 
lished, were metaphorically scored all over by the 
publishers’ readers with these words: ‘ Declined, 
with thanks,’” 

ee ee 


‘‘ Dr—hic—river,” he said to the cabman after 
dinner, ‘‘ how much do I—hic—owe you?” 
‘ Four shillings, sir.” 


“Ish zhat all you—bic—charge for both o’ | 


theshe cabs ? ” 
——!0;-——. 
First Banker : 
cashier P’ - 


Second Banker: ‘‘He is beyond reproach.” 
First Banker: ‘‘ Indeed!” Wiring 


“What sort of a man is your 


Second Banker: ‘Yes. He reached Spain last ie 


week,” ft 
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SPARE MOMENTS. 


Moments with the Labrvers. 


MSAyyyyryryryryyyrv—r—~w"/~vv 
We have made arrangements with a City firm of solicitors to reply to all 
uestions op legal matters, provided a stamped addressed envelope and an 
quiry coupon accompany each question. All replies will be forwarded by 

post to correspondents, but a few of the most interesting will be inserted in 

this column for the information of readers generally, Address all inquiries 
to the “ Legal Editors,’ 


Marxet.—There is an old maxim well-known 
to lawyers that ‘‘ buyers must beware.” That is to 
say, having gone to market, selected your article, 
and paid the price thereof, if it afterwards turns 
out to be not so good as you thought, you will 
haye no remedy against the seller, and your pur- 
chase is entirely at your own risk. 


PLDI 


wr 


Pus —No innkeeper shall be liableto make good to 
a guest any loss or injury to goodsor property brought 
to hisinn ere giorahorse or other liveanimal, or 
any gear attached thereto) to a greater amount than 
£30, except the goods'be stolen, lost, or injured 
on account of the wilful act, default, or neglect of the 
innkeeper, or his servant, or unless they have been 
deposited expressly for safe custody with the land- 
lord. In order, however, that you may claim this 
right you must have had exhibited in a con- 
spicuous part of the inn a copy of the provisions of 
the Act entitling innkeepers thereto. 


PLATE GLASs.—On a recent Saturday the horse 
of our correspondent backed into the windows of a 
saddler's place of business, thereby cracking two 
large pieces of plate glass. The glass is insured, 
and the agents of the insurance office went to him 
and got him to sign a document whereby in con- 
sideration of all proceedings against him being 
stayed he agreed to pay all damages. This con- 
sideration is quite good enough to enable the in- 
surance company to proceed to recover the amount 
of damage done, and, haying signed the document, 
we are afraid our correspondent would only be 
ques involving himself if he were to resist the 
claim. 


WINDFALL.—If a legacy has been left to you, to 
be paid on your attaining twenty-one years, it is 
vested, and if you die before reaching that age, 
your legal representatives will be entitled to re- 
ceive it. 

TRAVELLER —It is somewhat difficult to state 
how far a railway company is liable for loss or 
damage to luggage of passengers. Generally 
speaking, if the luggage bo delivered to the servant 
of the} company, and afterwards lost, the com- 
pany will be liable. The House of Lords recently 
decided that a lady who a short time before the 
train started gave a hand-bag to a porter to be 
Peo in a carriage for her (the bag being lost 

efore the train started) was entitled to recover the 
value of the bag and contents from the company. 
We advise our readers who may at any time here- 
after be travellers to see that their luggage is 
properly labelled and placed in the company’s 
custody, so that if any loss should happen the 
responsibility will be on the company. 

DIsAPPOINTED LoyER.—We very much sympa- 
thise with you, both in the loss of the young man 
to whom you were engaged and the prospect of 
haying some solatium for the manner in which he 
heartlessly deceived you. We are afraid that the 
death of the young man puts an end to your right 
of action for breach of promise. Such actions are 
purely personal. 


REGULAR PgRuSER.— England expects every 
man to pay income-tax. We do not think, how- 
ever, the expectation is realised. Indeed, many 
would like to be able to pay, and those who do pay 
grumble when they receive that rather ominous 
yellow sheet. You are altogether exempted if 
your income does not amount to £150 a year. 


J. H.—If you wish to search for a bill of sale, 
take a shilling search stamp to the Registry, Royal 
Courts, and the register will be open to your 
inspection. 4 


INSURANCE FOR CYCLISTS, 
Gg POUND PER WEEK FOR THREE 

ARS) will be paid by the Proprietors of 

SPARE MOMENTS to the Person whom they 

may decide to be the Next-of-Kin of anyone 

killed Instantaneously by accident whilst travel- 

ling by TRAMCAR or OMNIBUS, provided a 

ourrent copy of SPARE MOMENTS tor the page 

containing this notice with the usual signature 

of the owner written in the space below) is found upon the decensed at the 
time of the accident. Companies’ Servants on duty and Suicides are exempt 
from these benefits, The same amount, £156 (£1 per week for Three Years), 

Il also be paid to the next-of-kin of any CYCLIST or FOOTBAL 

PLAYER who may meet with instantaneous death by accident whilst cycling 
or actually playing football under the conditions named above. This In- 
surance holds good for the ourrent week of issue only. In the event of 
accident notice must be given to the Proprietora within seven days. Any 
number of bond fide Claims in one week recognised, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE COUPON. 


We will pay to the person whom we may decide to be the next-of-kin of any 
railway servant killed or fatally injured through accident whilst in the due 
rformance of his duties the sum of TEN POUNDS, provided the deceased 
been a subscriber to SPARE MOMENTS for the six weeks previous to the 
date of the accident, and his usual signature is written in the space provided 
below. This sum of £10 will be paid on condition that death is the direct 
result of such accident, and occurs within three calendar months from the date 
thereof. Notice (accompanied by this notice cut from the six consecutive 
copies of SPARE MOMENTS) must reach us within fourteen days from the 
date of the accident, Should the deceased have been asubscriber for thirteen 
weeks prior to the accident, the Proprietors will increase the sum to FIFTEEN 
POUNDS on production of the notices cut from the thirteen consecutive 
copies, each notice bearing the signature of the deceased. 


SiGNAtUre.....ercorccrecsercceserrecscscces Gaecsuapessnsd 
30ch April, 1892, 


THEY WERE AMUSED. 


‘‘ Will you kindly allow me to stand?” asked a 
gentleman, as he got into a Croydon railway 
carriage a few nights ago, which carriage already 
contained the specified number. 

‘‘Qertainly not, sir,” exclaimed a passenger 
occupying a corner seat near the door. ‘‘ The way 
these trains are overcrowded is shameful !” 

‘‘Ags you appear to be the only person who 
objects to my presence,” replied the gentleman, 
‘«T shall remain where I am.” 

‘Then I shall call the guard and haye you re- 
moved, sir.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the aggrieved 
passenger rose, and putting his head out of the 
window, vociferously summoned the guard. The 
new-comer saw his opportunity, and quietly slipped 
into the corner seat. 

‘“What’s up?” inquired the guard as he opened 
the carriage door. 

‘¢One over the number,” replied the new-comer 
coolly. 

«You must come out, sir, the train’s going on,” 
and without waiting for further explanation, the 
guard pulled out the aggrieved passenger, who was 
left wildly gesticulating on the platform to the 
amusement of the other passengers in that par- 
ticular carriage. 

Sa 


Country schoolboys often hide their teacher’s 


strap, but when the strap is found then the teacher 


does the hiding. 
—0:—— 
Marie: ‘‘ He broke her heart—the wretch!” 
Celeste : ‘‘ Did he jilt her ?” 
Marie : “ No, he insisted on her keeping her 
engagement when she had a better offer.” 


10! 


Papa: ‘Did you enjoy the Zoological Gardens, 
Johnny ?” 

Johnny : “Very much. I hada ride on a big 
leather animal with a snake on its nose.” 


0 =r 


Tomson: ‘‘Tawker’s wife had the lock-jaw once, 
and what do you suppose that crazy husband of 
hers did?” 

Johnson: ‘‘I can’t imagine. What was it?” 

Tomson: ‘‘ He went for a doctor.” 


—:0:—— 


Mrs. O’F.:, ‘*Can I have my husband put in 
gaol for slapping me in the mouth?” 

Magistrate: ‘‘Certainly; that is assault and 
battery.” 

‘“«Well, I’ll come around in about a month and 
make the charge.” 

‘‘ Why not haye him arrested at once?” 

‘Well, you see, when he slapped me I hit him 
on the head with a rolling pin, and he’s now in the 
hospital, and the doctor gays he won't be able to 
get out for a month yet.” Bet oe 


DOES YOUR MOTHER KNOW YOU'RE 
OUT? 


Dolly, as he is familiarly called in the House of — 


Commons by his most intimate friends, is the 


Marquis of Carmarthen, the popular M.P. for 


Brixton, who has not yet reached his thirtieth 
year. 

It was his youthful appearance that gaye cause 
for one of his adversaries at a meeting held in 


support of his candidature for Brixton to ask him: — } 


“*Does your mother know you're out?” 


Dolly was equal to the occasion, and retorted : ; 


“Yes, and to-morrow evening she will know I am 
in”; and so she did, for the next day’s contest made 


him M P. for Brixton. 
os SS 


OH, THAT PENCIL. 


Daddy,” said a boy to his father, ‘‘I've got a 
pencil which will write green, purple, crimson, or 
any colour you like.” 

“Not the same pencil, my son.” 

‘‘You daren’t bet me sixpence it wont, daddy.” 

“Tl give you sixpence if it will,” said the old 
man. 

The youngster dived into his pockets, and pro- 
duced the stump of a common lead pencil, and 
wrote on a piece of paper the words magenta, green, 
crimson, purple, &c. 

“There, daddy, say ‘it won’t write any colour 
you like, now. ork over that sixpence.” 

The old man said afterwards he felt as if ho had 
been spanked. 

eee 


A young lady says she carries a parasol because 
the sun is of the masculine gender, and she cannot 
withstand his ardent glances. 


Se ae 


Aunty: ‘‘ Why don’t you stay at home some- 
times and play with your sister? ” 

Little Boy: ‘‘Oh, I do—often.” 

«« When ?” 

“ W’en some boy wants t’ lick me.” 


—_—:0—— 


It is suggested that our warships be armoured 
with rubber plates, so that when the ball from an 
enemy’s gun strikes them it will rebound with force 
enough to knock the former clear out of the water. 
Great idea, that ! 


mee) 


Mr. Grumpps (from the coverlids): ‘‘ Pat down 
that novel and come to bed.” 

Mrs. Grumpps: ‘‘1t isn’t late, and I’m in the 
most interesting part of the story. (o to sleep.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* My feet are cold.” 


——o.——— 


Little Cohen: ‘‘ Pass der vinegar, mother.” 


Mrs. Cohen, ‘You mustn’t take so much 
vinegar, Mosey. Dot vos bad for your consti- 
tution.” 


Mr. Cohen: ‘‘ Let him haf all he vants, Leah. 
If you stunt his growth hs can ride on der railway 
all his life at half price.” 


SALE AND EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


The rate for advertisements is one penny stamp for every four 
words (address counted), Replies will be recsived at ths offices, and 
forwarded to the advertisers if threspence extra is enclosed for postage, 
All advertisements for this column to be forwarded to the Exchange 


é 


7 
: 


epee of SPARE MOMENTS, 12 and 13, Fetter Lane, London, 


0. Recipes will not in future be inserted in this column, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STAMPS.—Oolonial Readers please note—Wanted to pur- 
chase used postage-stampa of Nevis, Dominica, Virgin Islands, 
Lagos. Sierra Leone, Montserrat, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Helena 
British Columbia, British Honduras, Falkland Isles, Gambia, Gold 


Coast, Grenada, Labuan, Tobago, Turks Islandsand St, Vincent.— _ 


Send particulars as to quantity and price to Philate:ist, Hx- 
change Department SPAKE MOMENTS, Fetter lane, London. (4) 
MISCELLANEOUS.—Demon Camera, dry plates, en- 


brilliant and 
Atherstone, — 


“> tat a jee 


larging apparatus, &c.; cust 14s,; exchange autc-harp, 6s.,0r 
/anythiog nseful.—G. Garvey, 8, Cuthbert-road, Croydon. ou 
Miniature Anglo Ooncertiva, steel reeds, leather bellows, toze | 
‘powerful,; 103, 6d.—Johnson, Printer, Meashan i. 


30th April, 1892. 
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Mustard ant Cress, 


PLN 


feavawas 


Tue choir of the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake 
City is 300 strong. 


Tr is said that more money is spent for eggs than 
for flour in the United States. 


Nine English sovereigns began and ended their 
reigns on the same day of the week. 


THE Queen’s granddaughters outnumber Her 
Majesty’s grandsons by almoet three to one. 


A MAN breathes about eighteen pints of air per 
minute, or upwards of seven hogsheads in a day. 


Iv takes eight times the strength to go up- 
stairs that is required for the same distance on 
a level. 


CurnA has 419,000 square miles of coalfields, or 
more than twenty times the aggregate of the car- 
boniferous strata in Europe. 

Warr WHITMAN, just provious to his death, 
superintended the erection of a vault wherein he 
was to lie. It is located in Harleigh Cemotery, 
about two miles from Philadelphia. 


THE plague of mice which is at present infest- 
ing a largo district in the Borders shows little sign 
of abatement. A few weeks ago large numbers of 
cats were imported, one farmer having over 100, 
but they have been found of little or no use. 


THE Bustesr Hour IN THE CiIry, according to 
the 1891 census, is between eight and nine a.m., 
when 132,835 persons entored in one day, as against 
93205111881; and between nine and ten there 
came 124 942—more than 2,000 a minute—as 
against 101,111 on the former occasion. 


An English manufacturer, while examining the 
texture and quality of some bandages found on a 
mummy, was astonished to find that the arrange- 
ment of the threads was exactly like that which he 
had patented a few months before, and which he 
had supposed to bo an independent invention of his 
own. 


THE OLpEsT SovEREIGNS.—Omitting the Pope, 
the only European Sovereigns older than her 
Majesty the Queen are Adolf of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, who was born in 1817, and Christian IX. 
of Denmark, Ernest II. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and Carl Alexander of Saxe-Weimar, all three 
born in 1818. In one regard, however, our Queen 
takes seniority over these, for she has reigned 
longer than any monarch now living. 

Tue family Bible belonging to George Washing- 
ton’s mother has lately been on exhibition in the 
United States. It has a cover of homespun cloth, 
put on by its original owner, and is wonderfully 
preserved for its age, all its pages being still intact 
except a few at the beginning torn out and placed 
in the corner of the Mary Washington Monument 
at Fredericksburg, Va. The first entry in it is that 
of the marriage of Augustine Washington and 
Mary Ball, in 1731, and the next is that of the 
birth of George Washington, February 11, 1732 
(0.8 ). 

Buryine THE DEAD In Rvussia.—It is not un- 
‘common to see in the famine-stricken districts of 
Russia families wandering about with a cart full 
of coffins from church to church, until they can 
find a priest who will perform the last rites gratis. 
They are often finally forced to bury their relatives 
themselves, and the piece of ground allotted to 
them as a cemetery by the Municipality of Tumen 
is already overcrowded with graves. Being too 
poor to buy proper crosses, they use their small 
stock of firewood in erecting these last tributes of 
respect to the departed. The whole situation is in- 
expressibly pitiful. 
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MADAGASOAR has a standing army of 20,C00. 


THERE are thirteen miles of bookshelves in the 
British Museum, 


CuinA, with all her 400,000,000 people, has only 
forty miles of railroad. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has 4 quick eye, and 
shoots always with an English gun. 


THE average amount of each life insurance 
policy in the United Kingdom is £460. 


Tux pressure of the atmosphere on the man of 
average stature is about 15 tons, yet it is not felt. 

Tur Columbia, with its vast schools of salmon, 
has yielded moro wealth than any river in the 
world. 


THE new Parisian fashion in stockings is made 
with separate compartments for each toe. This is 
said to be a sure cure for corns, which are caused 
by the rubbing of the skin against that of the 
neighbouring toe. 


For the past three years Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur 
has been engaged on the largest animal picture 
ever painted. It represents ten horses of full size 
trotting over a threshing-floor, and the artist has 
already refused twelve thousand pounds for it. 


Tue dolphin is said to be the fastest swimmer in 
the seas. It has been observed to dart through 
the water ata rate computed to be much greater 
than twenty miles an hour, and is often seen 
swimming round and round a vessel which is sail- 
ing at highest speed. 


In Hindostan the marriage ceremony is short 
and simple, and no courting precedes it. The 
arrangements are all made by the friends or rela- 
tives of the principals. When the bride and groom 
are brought together, in many cases they see each 
other for the first time. The bride playfully skips 
toward him and seats herself beside him. The 
priest ties a corner of the bride's veil to the 
groom’s shawl, and they are man and wife. 


THE marriage ceremony practised by the people 
of Borneo is very short and simple. Bride and 
groom are brought out before the assembled tribe 
with great solemnity, and seated side by side. A 
betel nut is then cut in two by the medicine 
woman of the tribe, and one half is given to the 
bride and the other half tothe groom. They begin 
to chew the nut, and then the old woman, after 
some sort of incantation, knocks their heads to- 
gether, and they aro declared man and wife. 


PRETENDED deafness is readily exposed by a 
simple device, which is often resorted to by the 
Parisian authorities. Six men there recently 
tried to escape conscription, but they subsequently 
betrayed themselyes. One man was informed 
that he might stroll about the barrack yard, a 
portion of which was payed with stone. A few 
minutes later a coin was adroitly dropped behind 
him, and its musical jingle caused him to turn 
to look for it. The same trick was tried with 
each of the other five, and succeeded in every 
Case, 


A NEW wood pavement is being tried in Paris. 
It consists of pieces of oak about 4 inches long, 
split up similarly to the ordinary firewood, and laid 
loosely on end in fine sand on a bed of gravel from 
4 inches to 4} inches in thickness. A layer of 
fine sand is then spread over them, and they are 
alternately watered and beaten several times. In 
about forty-eight hours the humidity has com- 
pletely penetrated and caused the wood to swell, 
and it is claimed that the mass becomes thus abso- 
lutely compact and homogeneous, and capable of 
supporting the heaviest traffic. If such a payement 
be not exceedingly well laid, it will soon be like an 


old broom. 


THERE will be fifty-three Sundays in 1892. 


THE pendulum was first attached to the clock in 
1656 by Huygner. 


Or the foreign merchants in China, only twenty- 
seven are Americans. 


NEARLY 40,000 men desert from the German 
army every twelve months. 


THE tallest and shortest people in Europe, the 
Norwegians and the Laps, live side by side. 


THE baya bird of India ingeniously illuminates 
its nest. It catches fire-flies, and, without killing 
them, with moist clay sticks them to its nest. 
On a dark night the baya’s nest is like a bright 
beacon. 


THE population of China is now estimated at 
350,000,000, which is almost equal to the entire 
population of Hurope. The Chinese national 
debt is one of the smallest, amounting to only 
38,500,000 dollars. 

GiesrEs haye been a wandering race ever since 
history first noticed them. At one time they were 
supposed to have come from Egypt, but new 
scholars have ascertained that they were originally 
an Indian tribe or group of tribes, making their 
first appearance in Asia Minor early in the middle 
ages. 

A POPULAR notion prevails that the where- 
abouts of a drowned person may be ascertained by 
floating a loaf weighted with quicksilver, which is 
said at once to swim toward and stand over the 
spot where the body lies. This is a very widespread 
belief, and instances of its occurrence are from time 
to time recorded. 


A REMARKABLY interesting document has just 
been published in Paris. It contains statistics 
concerning the use that has been made during the 
past year of the Free Libraries in the French 
capital. The number of volumes read at these in- 
s‘itutions during 1891 amounts to 161,636. But that 
the French bourgeois prefers to take his ease at his 
inn appears from the fact that no less than 1,115,800 
yolumes were lent out. One-half of the total 
number of books borrowed were novels. 


A LANGUAGE OF SEALING- WAX —In the windows 
of fashionable stationers in Paris, rows of sealing- 
wax of all hues and shades are ranged in order like 
the colours of the spectrum. A meaning attaches 
to each of these colours. Thus, white sealing-wax 
means a proposal of marriage; black, a death; 
violet, condolences. Invitations to dinnerare sealed 
with chocolate colour; vermilion is used for 
business letters; ruby colour by fortunate lovers. 
Green means hope; -brown, melancholy, derived 
possibly from ‘brown study; ” blue, constancy ; 
yellow, jealousy. Pale green conveys a reproof; 


pink is used by young ladies; and grey between - 


friends. 


THE PoPpULATION or GERMANY.—A summary of 
the complete results of the census of the German 
Empire which was taken on December Ist, 1890, 
has just been published. It includes the popula- 
tion of Heligoland (2,086), which has been incor- 
porated since the census. The total population of 
the Empire was 49,428,470 on December Ist, 1890. 
The relative numbers of the federated Garman 
States etand as follows:—Prussia, 29,957,367; 
Bavaria, 5,594,982; Saxony, 3,502,684; Wiirtem- 
berg, 2.036552; Baden, 1,657,867; Elsass- 
Lothringen, 1,602.506; Hesse, 992,883. The 
number of males in Prussia on the census day was 
14,702,151. : 


PATENT DEPARTMENT.—Persons having ideas 
which they want patented would do well to seek the 
advice of the Patent Editor of SPARE MOMENTS, who 
will forward all particulars on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope and an Inquiry Coupon cut from the 
last page but one, 
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The Ruce for Wealth. 
OHAPTER XC. 
YOUNG AMBITION’S LADDER. 


N afew minutes Bolton rang the bell. 
It was answered by 2 sharp, weazel- 
faced lad, about sixteen years of age. 
Frank was exceedingly struck by his 
appearance; there was a sly, restless 
expression in his small, hazel eyes—~ 
the index of a busy brain; whilst 
listening to his master’s orders, he 
fixed them foran instant steadily upon 
his, reflected for a), moment, then 

nodded, as much as to say he understood all about it, 
and left the room, 

“Ts that your clerk?” inquired the farmer. 

“Clerk, chamber counsel, cook, messenger—every- 
thing!” answered Bolton, with a smile. ‘You little 
imagine the ambitious dreams which haunt that sin- 
gular, elf-like head, Would you believé.it; he aspires 
to nothing less than becoming head clerk to the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and really expects that he 

rall attain to it?” 

‘He, at least, trusts to Providence?” observed his 

ciend, 

* Not in the least—he trusts to himself,” replied the’ 
oarrister ; “and something, perhaps, to me, Whilst 
he is absent, I’ll tell you his history; it is a curious 
me. About eight years agoa ragged little ‘urchin 
zame regularly every day into the inn, and inquired 
of the clerks if they had errands for him to run, shoes 
to clean, or fires to light. It was long, very long, 
before he obtained the least encouragement ; for the 
porters and laundresses, regarding him as an inter- 
oa set their faces against him. At»last one em- 

ployed him, then another. Being found shrewd and 
facteak he gradually made his way, and was looked 
upon as one of the hangers-on about the offices.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Frank, who began to feel in- 
terested, “itis a singular story.” 

‘As his circumstances improved, so did his appear- 
ance,” continued the narrator. ‘“‘When I first came 
here I was too poor to employ a clerk—the rent of 
my chambers alone demanded half my income; but 
I knew the necessity of appearances, and madé 
the sacrifice. ‘So I employed ,Nip—that is the name 
he is known by.. Finding him strictly honest, after 
ashort time I gave him permission to sleep in a 
large closet in the office. How do you’suppose he em- 
ployed the few shillings earned by the arrangement?” 

“Tn clothing himself, no doubt?” 

““Tn learning to read and write,” said the barrister. 
“He had seen quite enough to know that it was 
necessary, and, instead of trusting to Providence, 
trusted to his own exertions. Struck by his perse- 
verance, Fassisted him—I may as well tell you all— 
I became his instructor myself, and Nip can note a 
brief as well as I can.’ 

“Your care has not been thrown away,” observed 
his friend, 

“Thrown away!” repeated Bolton ; ‘‘he has repaid 
me a hundredfold. His life is a moral and an ex- 
ample, When I am idle—for at times the mind will 
unbend—Nip grows nervous and anxious—places my 
books and papers continually in my view, and if that 
hint fails breaks out into open remonstrance. He 
never trusted to Providence,” added the speaker ; 
“and you see the result.? 

“Tt is a lesson,” observed Frank Hazleton, “which 
I shall not fail to profit by.” 

“T dare say you are wondering upon what expe- 
dition I have sent him?” 

His friend confessed that his curiosity was in 
ae degree excited as Be suspected that it regarded 
self 

*You are right,” ssid tus ‘barrister ; *T have sent 
for a fellow whom he described as one of those in- 
struments which honest men.and rogues alike find 
necessary.. He served me,” continued the speaker, 
“on an occasion when professional knowledge could 
not assist me. Nip hunted him out for me: he is 
quite a personage in his way. I believe he was 
originally a thief; if so he has long discarded the 
occupation as unw or thy of a man of genius, and taken 
to a more profitable calling. 

* And what is his ca viling J A 

“* Homme @affaires —in other words, a general agent, 

spy, go- between—any thing in which tact and per- 

~ severance are requisite. Since my first acquaintance 
with him I have watched his career with no little 


‘Black Will; 


gael ae he is-one of ther oad aes I like ‘to i 
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speculate upon. I have met him i in n the crush-room 
of the opera, dressed in the height of fashion, and the 
next day, perhaps, encountered him as a beggar, 
soliciting charity. Fools, I suspect, are his_ ‘bankers ; 
their crimes and passions his capital, and- ie eve 
largely upon both,” — 

“ His name?” 


“No doubt he has a hundred,” replied Bolton ; : “but 
| the one I know him by is Banks.” : 


The door of the room ‘in which the ge were 
sitting opened, and Nip ushered in a tall, dark, and 
rather gentlemanly- -looking man, between forty and 
fifty years of age.’ 

ai Place a chair, Nip,” said his master, “and clean 
glasses,” 

“No wine,” observed Mr. Banks, in a slightly 
affected tone ;, “T never indulge in: it when Visible, 
professionally.” 

The barrister was too much a man of the world to 
pross him. 

“ You once’served me,” he said, “under very peculiar 
circumstances, Mr. Banks, and I have not forgotten 
either the intelligence or fidelity you displayed ; for I 
know.that the opposing party, finding that he was 
outwitted, gies youa mach larger sum to betray 
me.’ ve c 


“T phones that ‘the fellow was,guilty of some” 


stich piece “of impertinence,”- replied the gentleman, 
who was:no.other than the reader’s old acquaintance, 


would have paid: me for the loss of confidence amongst 
my numerous chentéle, . Isithe Si affair TEEy, 
pressing?” 
“Very,” answered Mr. Bolton. 
“In that case,” continued his visitor, ‘may I re- 
quest you to pr oceed at once to, business, for [ have an 
engagement of the utmost importance at eleven, and 
itis now nearly ten.” 


a 


“You have doubtless heard of the abduction of Lady. 


Sinclair; the papers have been filled with it.” 

Mr, Banks admitted that he had heard of it. 

“The sister of a very dear friend of mine was torn 
from her family at the same time.” 

“ A friend of yours,” observed the homme d'affaires ; 
“in that case, I will do my best to serve you ; other- 
wise, I’d rather not meddle in the matter. 
you wish to ascertain.? ”’ 

“The whereabouts of a certain Mr. Cantor.” 

“Cantor, Cantor,” repeated his visitor, affecting to 
recollect the name. “Let me see, a returned convict; 


lately. a tenant of the Harl of M oretown, the fap of. 


the lady ?” 

“ The same,” returned both the young men, more 
astonished than our readers doubtless will be ae the 
extent of his information, 

“The day before the trial where he was so Seay 
defeated by his wife,’ continued their informant, 
“Ned dined with Mr. Quirk the lawyer, whose 


chambers, I believe, Mr. Bolton, are directly opposite 


ours,’ 

The surprise of his listeners augmented at the exact 
knowledge he appeared to possess of the convict's 
proceedings. 

“He was with him repeatedly Biber wardal) 

“The inference you draw, then, is,” eagerly in- 
terrupted Frank Hazleton, for the first time breaking 
silence. , 

“That Mr. Quirk is the only person who can give 
you any further clue,” replied Mr. Banks; “for 
reasons unnecessary to enter into, Ido not wish to 
have anything to do with Ned’s affairs or Mr. 
Quirk’s.” 

“Surely you can recommend something ? * observed 


} the barrister. 


His visitor shrugged his shoulders with a pitying 
air; he could not comprehend so much obtuseness and 
ignorance of the world in one who was looked upon as 
one of the most promising men at the Bar; as to his 
anxiety to aveid all hostile contact with the lawyer 
or his former companion, it arose from the recollection 
of “certain transactions in which they had “been 
mutually engaged, 

' “He has clerks,” he answered, drily 
windows are directly opposite his, Under far less 
favourable circpmstances, I have untwisted 4 skein 
more tanzled than this. Good evening, gentlemen!” 


he added, drawing from his pocket a valuable gold |: 


repeater, "and regarding” the hour; ‘the affair I 
alluded to presses,” 

He rose to depart, and Mr. Bolton aehotipatied 
him to the door of his chambers. 
his leave, the barrister’ slipped five guineas into his 
hand. 
fessional air. 


nes wea had ieee cone your ¢ 
} you believe me, his questions, as we rode toget: 


“ut no bribe he could have proffered 


«Latin grammar. 4 


What is it. 


;, “and your 


As the fellow took 


His visitor peckpsed them pee uaeh a pro- | a the k 


possesses a very pretty talent for “intrign 


almost embarrassed “me.” ie 

Considering the no small share of assurance 
the speaker was blessed with, this was commendati 
indeed, 

“What do you: think of my man, Frank? ” de- 
manded his friend, when he. returned to the inner 
room, 

“That he is an unprincipled scoundrel, ” replied the 
young farmer, é 
“Granted; but shrewd,” _ 
_ “JT can't see what interest Mr, Quirk can haye?” 
_ “Interest!” interrupted Bolton; “he is what the 
world calls a speculative lawyer—a fellow troubled 
with as little honesty as reputation: he has, to my 
certain knowledge, been guilty of crimes that wo 
have caused any other man to haye been struck of 
the rolls—-yet somehow he contrives to escape; but 
I ‘have received one hint that may be valuable + 
delay your departure for three days heyond the 
time you intended—I pledge my word you will no ti 
regret it,’ 

Frank Hazelton promised, but it was with relu 
ance, and the rest of the evening was passed in 
talking over the days of their early friendship, and 
the events -which since then had chequered thei ar 
careers. 

As soon as his guest had departed, the bacretees a 
sought the little den or closet which Nip had made his 
domicile. Although the hour was late, he found vee 
elf-like clerk poring over the well-thumbed leaves ofa 


“Come with me, Nip,” said his master ; “I want we 
speak with you.” _ % a 

“JT thought you would, sir,” replied the lad, laying 
down his book, and looking up in his face with a " 
smile. 

On reaching tue sitting-room, his patron pointed tou 
the chair which his visitor had just vacated. Nip 
took the hint, and seated himself. It was amusing 
to observe the gravity with which be prepared to i 
listen to the communication the former ° was about 2 
to make, 

“ How THDY. C.érks,;”’ 
Quirk?” / 

“ Four, sir. Snape—his managing man ; Jones and — “2 
Gill—the two seniors } and - Jackman; who is half- 
clerk, half-messenger.” ; 

“& Are you acquainted with them ?” 

AN four, sir; but,if you wish to get at anything” 
—here Nip’s eyes twinkled with ine igangeeeP Nala 
ig your man.” 

“ And why he more than the: others ?” faire Mr, 


4 
4 
Bolton. : 


“Because the others aoe nothing, and Saape i is 4 


said his master, “has Mr. =) 


dissatisfied,” replied the boy, with decision. “ A few 
months since he was a partner, but the plate has 
heen removed from the door—he is only a aig 
again,’ ; 

“You are right, Ki —patee right 1» observed — his 
employer, struck by his shrewdness; “Snape is the | 
man,’ 

The following night—thanks eo the tact of the a 
former—an interview was arranged between Mr, 
Bolton and Quirk’s managing. clerk, The barrister 
saw at once that delicacy would be thrown away 
upon his visitor; that the only key~ to his heart—_ ; 
supposing the - shrivelled anatomy possessed such an — 
organ—was gold. He therefore stated at once the — 
nature of the intelligence he required, and requested — 
him to name his price, — “ 

The frankness of this” proceeding took even Bie y ~ 
by surprise. ” 


“My principal,” he observed, “i is a singular man, — 
so wary that he seldom leaves a clue by “which his — 
windings can be traced.” 

“That is, by ordinary persons, Mr; Snape,” Be ~ 
the gentleman ; “but not to a person of your intelli- — 
gence. You, Iam convinced, have long since found ~ “ 
the clue you speak of.” 4 ‘s s 

The clerk smiled—the flattery was pleasing to him 
still he hesitated, not from shame, bus with the idea om 
of enhancing the value of the information required, — 
He muttered something about betraying the confiden 
.of his employer ; but for onée the o d man ha 
with a spirit as subtle. as his own; ~ 

“In that case;” said Mr. Bolton, “ 
to tempt you. Videlity is a gem ‘b 
and though strong as, I confess, is 
‘tain the iad eens toe E bab é 
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led to believe that the'Pverse was the case. 
one thought that in reompense for your long and 
faithful services he hadtken you as a partner ; but, 
from the removal of yout name from the door-plate, 
you are no longer one?” 

_ “Tam not!” exclaimec Snape, bitterly. “ Quirk 
is an infernal old rascal, ax{ I’d hang him if I could.” 

é ree i, , 3 

herefore, if you do no: i : 
much for the int Rites Aveaaaad fifty pounds too 

“Tt is a"large sum,” interhpted the barrister. 

, I can’t take a shilling les” observed his visitor. 

I am not about to offer, In a word, I accept 
your terms, 
-4 “Remember,” said the clerk “that I do not know 
the exact locality—I can onl) name the country to 
which Mr, Cantor has retired,’ 

“That will do.” : 

* The price was paid: the old man slowly counted 
the gold with which the barriier paid him for his 
treachery, and dropped the coins one by one into his 
pocket, which he buttoned with \the air of a man who 
had made a good day’s work, ani felt satisfied with 
his honest earnings. 3 

“As you observed, sir,” he saiq. “ Quirk does not 
trust me; butit is a difficult thar in an office like 
ours to keep a secret entirely fromthe managing 
clerk. I know that the man you seek has sailed for 
America.” ss 

“North or South? ” eagerly demanded the friend of 
Frank Hazleton. : 

“That I cannot tell you: the large door between 
the two offices is so infernally thick, I could only now 
and then catch up a word.” te 

However meagre the intelligence, Mr. Bolton con- 
sidered it worth the price he had paid for it, and 
quickly dismissed his visitor, convinced there was no 
more to be drawn from him. 

“ America is a very vague direction,” he thought. 
“Still it isone ; and Frank lacks neither perseverance 
nor patience. He seems a cunning fellow, this Cantor. 
It is a bold game he is playing. But, like most 
rogues, in all probability he will prove too cunning for 
himself at last.” ; 

With this reflection, he sat down and wrote a few 
lines to his friend, requesting to see him the following 
evening. 

Before the week was over, the young farmer— 
having taken his leave of Sir Cuthbert, and received 
from him letters of introduction from the Foreign 
Office, addressed to the diplomatic and consular agents 
in the New World—started for Liverpool accompanied 
by Willie—who, free from all apprehension- of being 
called to account ‘as a deserter, was in high spirits at 
the prospect of a-voyage. ,. 

The vessel sailed the morning after their arrival. 
As the shores of England receded from his view, 
Frank felt like one whom an especial Providence 
watches over. The apathy and inertia which had 
oppressed him’ disappeared : he was fairly launched 
upon his enterprise, and smiled at the thought of 
danger, 

Never had the power of love to elevate and purify 
the mind been more strikingly displayed than in Frank 
Hazleton. He was a changed man: his heart had 
passed through the alembic of sorrow, and the ore had 
been separated from the dross, His passion for Mar- 
garet had called forth the latent energies and qualities 
which, like the gem, lay buried in the mine. 

Love—like the sculptor’s chisel—had touched the 
unwrought stone—and it became a statue, © 
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CHAPTER XCI, ~ 
»\_QUIRK MEETS HIS MATCH. « 


How long will-mankind be learning the warning 
that every Violation either of the natural or moral law 
bears its penalty with it? Mdlte, Athalie had suc- 
ceeded in leading her dupe, step by step, along the 
, sinuous path of cruelty and dishonour: she had 
separated him from his wife—consigned that wife to 
the horrors of solitary imprisonment in the mansion of 
her ignoble lord—obtained from him a settlement 
which, in appearance, placed her far beyond the pro- 
spect of future. want—yet she was far from happy : 
doubt and mistrust of the future haunted her like her 
shadow. The provision which the earl had made for 
herwas secured upon his estates, which he had only 

ower to charge to a certuin amount, seeing that they 


o dispose of the vact mortgages he had held 
Bg on the property a6 to te he? claims 
vul i “oe made hon doubly ansions ¢2 
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In her disappointment, she doubted the fidelity of 
her agent, Quirk—so true is it that those who employ 
unworthy means can place no confidence in the in- 
struments they use. She knew him to be intriguing 
and ambitious, and more than once regretted the con- 
fidence she had reposed in him. As to Dr. Briard’s 
share in the transaction, she only half-believed the 
account he gave of it. Had the will fallen into the 
hands of the friends of the imprisoned countess, she 
naturally argued that long ere this they would have 
produced it. 

Unable longer to endure the suspense these doubts 
and anxieties caused her, she sent for the lawyer, 
determined at once to come to an explanation with 
him ; and selected a morning for his visit when she 
had every reason to believe his lordship would be 
engaged on a Committee of the House. 

In order to avoid any interruption from visitors, 
Mademoiselle Athalie received him in her dressing- 
room, As the old man entered the apartment, she 
collected all the energies of her subtle nature for the 
encounter, for she well knew thatshe had to deal with 
one whose word was as worthless, whose heart as 
hollow and deceitful, as her own. Like the snake, she 
did not erect her fangs till prepared to strike. 


“T have sent for you, Mr. Quirk,” she said, with one . 


of her,blandest smiles, “to ask what progress you 
have made in the affair I intrusted to your skill and 
management?” - 

“You allude to the will, mademoiselle?.” 
~.“What else should I allude’ to?” continued the 
lady.“ Had & employed any other agent I should 
have doubted ; but of you I only inquire.” 

‘The lawyer S€eeetly sneered at the attempt to hood- 
wink him: he kneW;-to use the language of diplo- 
macy, that it was a Cutegoric demand for an 
explanation. 

“ What have you done? ” she added. 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” repeated the governess, 

“What could I do? My grandson’s affairs have 
kept me in London ; otherwise I should ere this have 
visited Moretown Abbey.” 

“He has been there already,” thought the suspicious 
Frenchwoman. 

*T cannot understand,” continued her visitor, ‘ the 
motive of any ordinary robber in seeking the testa- 
ment of the dead miser, and only the testament. 
Rely upon it that Dr. Briard’s letter contains only a 
portion of the truth. I must see and question him 
before I decide how to proceed ; perhaps, after all, it is 
in his possession.” : 

Athalie reflected for an instant; the suspicion was 
not without a certain degree of plausibility ; but when 
she recollected the tie which existed between them— 
the identity of their interests—it was at once dis- 
missed from her mind. 

“No!” she exclaimed, in a decided tone; “he is 
not the possessor of the will.” 

““Who, then?” 

“You, Quirk. I am as satisfied of it as if I heard 
the avowal, nay, more so, for an assertion from your 
lips, to those who know you, must carry doubt and 
suspicion with it. Your life, like your actions, is one 
incarnate falsehood. You have betrayed me, abused 
the confidence I placed in you, and used it to work 
out your own designs,” 

“My designs!” repeated the lawyer, with well- 
affected astonishment; “and what designs can J 
possibly have to further? I have no annuity secured 
upon the estates, which the discovery might render 
valueless. Youranger has made you blind ; or, worse, 
unjust.” 

“Indeed!” said the Frenchwoman, with a sneer ; 
“yerhaps you will explain what motive induced you 
to use your influence with the earl to obtain for the 
fellow Cantor an appointment abroad?” 

“He had served the earl.” 

“Pshaw! I asked a reason, nota pretence!” was 
the bitter commentary. 

“ Head served me, then !’’ added her visitor, secretly 
alarmed at the turn the conversation was taking ; “and 
in gratitude I y ; 

A scornful laugh from the lady cut shorf the ex- 
planation. 

“Gratitude!” she exclaimed; “ your gratitude. 
Why, what ashallow fool you take me for, I should 
as soon expect to find fire in ice—darkness in the 
noontide blaaze—as gratitude in that selfish, shrivelled, 
thing you ¢all your heart. I may be baffled,” she 
added, “but Tum not to be deceived. Olever as you 
rs, you cannot play twe gaihes at onsetne you must 
O8€, 

or Myke Sactized her that he did et undezstand 
the point of how giiveton, 
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“Indeed! I will speak more plainly, then!” con- 
tinued the lady, fully roused by what she deemed his 
treachery ; “the game you are playing with the earl 
and the one with Sir Cuthbert Sinclair.” 


Despite the command which Mr. Quirk generally . 


exercised over his features, he could not repress a 
feeling of vexation and surprise at this direct accusa-_ 
tion. Athalie saw it, and pursued her advantage. 


“You seek to obtain the will to further your own \ 


schemes. But, mark my words, unless it is placed in 
my hands in three days, I will seek an interview with 
Sir Cuthbert, inform him that the Edward Canton, 
Esquire, the newly-appointed consul, is no other than 
his convict father-in-law, and that his nephew, whom 
he deems to be in Switzerland, has all the while been 
secreting himself in England.” 

“ How, -in the name of Heaven,” demanded her 
visitor, “can you Know-——I mean,” he added, correct- 
ing himself, “can you suspect this?” 

“Simply,” replied the woman, with an unblushing 
front, ‘ because I have seen him,” 

Quirk groaned with vexation, 

‘And spoken with him,” 

“This comes of having to do with women and 
fools!” mentally ejaculated the old man; “ they have 
been my plagues through life. First Lady Brian- 
court, then Mabel, and now this she-devil.” 

* An idea suddenly struck him. He recollected her 
first meeting with Harry at his house—the evident 
impression which her handsome person had made upon 
him: he doubted not that the feeling had been 
mutual, and one of those /iaisons which the world isso 
tolerant of established between them, 

“ What would his lordship say, should he hear of 
these meetings with a fine young fellow like Mr. 
Sinclair?” he said, accompanying his words by a look 
which conveyed that he perfectly understood their 
nature. 

Athalie laughed at the implied threat ; and, to show 
how little she feared it, began to twirl one forefinger 
rapidly round the other. 

“Right—right ! she can turn him as she pleases. An 
he pe love is even more credulous than a maiden’s 

eart.” 

Convinced that nothing was to be obtained by 
threats, Quirk resolved to abandon the design he had 
formed of obtaining possession of the will for his 
own purposes, and, if possible, to secure an ally in the 
artful Frenchwoman. 

“You have charged me most unjustly,”’ he said, “ but 
I entertain no resentment. Give me a patient hearing, 
and I will ecnvince you that I haveacted towards you 
with good faith in the affair.” 

“You will find that somewhat difficult,” 

“Not if you will hear me.” 

The governess at last did consent to hear him. 
Seating herself, she pointed to a chair for her visitor, 
and intimated that she was ready to receive his ex- 
planations. 

Once, whilst he was relating to her Ned’s adventure 
at the abbey, and the sudden appearance of the 
countess, Quirk fancied that he heard a faint rustling 
behind the screen which stood between them and the 
door of the bedroom. He paused, and directed the 
attention of the governess to it. 

“Tt is only my waiting-woman!”’ she observed, in 
a careless tone, so assured did she feel of the absence 
of the earl ; “‘a French girl, who cannot speak a word 
of English.” 

“ But she may understand,” 

“Continue!” -she exclaimed, impatiently, for his 
words had deeply interested her. 

“ And you expect me to believe this?” she said 
when he had concluded. 

“No, I do not!” replied the lawyer, calmly ; “for 
I am aware that you believe infew. Ionly ask you to 
convince yourself.” 

“ And how am I to do that?” 

“ By writing to Dr. Briard, and asking him if he 
did not find the door of the dressing-room leading to 
the apartments of the countess open—and let my truth 
be judged by his reply.” 

“T will do better than that!” answered the 
governess, fiercely ; ‘I will wring the confession from 
her own lips,” 


(To bs continued.—Commenced in No, 140.) 
(All back numbers in print:) 
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In No. 170 we offered a prizo of 103, to the 
’ sender of the correct answer to the following :— 
If it takes a man, working ten hours a day, and 
counting 100 a minute, seventeen days to count a 
inillion sovereigns, how long would it take him to 
count an octillion? The correct answer, that it 
would take the man (working 365 days a year) 
45,662,100,456,621 ,004, 566,210,045, 662, 100,456,621, 
004 years, 206 days, 6 hours, 40 minutes to 
count an ostillion 


was sent in by no less than twenty-five persons, 
between whom we have divided the prize. Many 
competitors erred in their total number of years by 
allowing for leap years and Sundays. The winners 
will receive their share of the prize this week. We 
refrain from printing the names of the winners on 
account of the space the same would occupy. To 
each of the unsuccessful competitors we have for- 
werded a volume -of. ‘‘ Recitations for All,” as a 


consolation prize. 
* * 
* 


F. F.—We are sorry you disapprove of tho letters 
we answer, but think we should ‘‘ bore owr readers” 
quite as much by giving a long list of words where 
the initial letter / is or is not aspirated, as by reply- 
ing, as well as we can, to questions which, if not 
always the most sensible in the world, haye, at 
least, the merit of being asked civilly. 

* 4 


= * 

DersMmonpD (Liverpool) asks us a question on a sub 
ject of great interest and of deep importance. He 
wishes to be informed ag to the effect the use of 
alcoholic liquors is likely to have upon the mind. 
Our own opinion on the subject is that those who 
feel thomselves able to get on. without the use of 
stimulants will do well to abstain entirely from 
them. The intellect is certainly not strengthened by 
the fumes of alcohol. In some few exceptional 
cases alcohol is valuable, as a medicine; but if our 
correspondent would be enlightened as tothe general 
effect of the practice called ‘‘drinking,” let him 
station himself for half an hour beside the deor of a 
thriving gin palace, and watch the looks, the 
behaviour, and general bearing of the people who 
pass inand out. Howisitthat, wherever the gin 
palace thrives most, want and squalor and yice 
thrive also ? 

Ei 

JEUNE HomME.—When a man has once been 
convicted of a crime he cannot be .pronounced 
innocent. If, after conviction, circumstances arise 
which show the jury to have been mistaken, the 
prisoner, by @ pleasant fiction of the law, receives 
what is pleasantly called a ‘‘free pardon.” In fact 
his country forgives him for having done nothing; 
and as a man, once forgiven, is presumed never 
again to perpetrate the offence to which pardon 
has been extended, we suppose those who give the 
free pardon hope the condemned criminal will 
neyer be proved innocent any mere. 

* 


* 

F. B. (Shanklin).—The ‘‘preyailing colour” of 
the sea water isdeep bluish green, which, however, 
becomes brighter and clearer as it approaches land. 
Local causes haye their effects on the colour of sea 
water. In tho eastern part of the Mediterranean 
the waters are of a purple tint; in the Gulf of 
Guinea the sea is almost white; around the 
Maldives itis black ; itis yellow between China and 
Japan; red off California, hence called the Vermilion 
Sea; of a similar colour is the Red Sea, hence its 
name. Redness of tone is attributed to animaleules; 
yellowish and greenish shades to marine vegeta- 
tion; other changes of colour to the infusion of 
earthy substances in the water. 


is also a luxury, 


SPARE MOMENTS. 


* 


the right way I have not much fear of 
being rejected by this fair young lady. She keeps 
company, as 1 believe, with another young gentle- 
man of whom she is very fond of. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I shall be extremely obliged if you will in- 
form me what course I must take in the following 
cases :—1st, how and in what way I am to make 
my loye known to, this fair young lady, and in 
what way I must proceed; 2nd, how am I to gain 
her affections and loye; 3rd, how and in what way 
am I to proceed to sct aside my rival, who Iam on 
most intimate terms with.’ We dont know how 
‘Immediate ” is to proceed, but wo know where, 
if we were the other party, it would not be safe 
that he should proceed—i.e., by the side of a dirty 
horse-pond. Hie 


Tony.—Strictly epeaking, a foreigner is a person 


born in a foreign country, or beyond the limits or | 


jurisdiction of the realm in question. Thus a 
Spaniard is a foreigner in France or England, and 
an Englishman is a foreigner in France or Spain, 
But the term is often applied, in provincial districts, 
to persons born in another branch of the kingdom, 
or even in another county, : < 


‘ : 

Eten (Highgate).—It is difficult to say when 
tapestry was first invented. If embroidery may be 
so termed, it may betraced to the earlier periods of 
Egyptian history. From the Egyptians tho Jews 
derived their skill in producing figure2 cloths both 
by the needle and the loom, and practised the art 
of introducing gold thread 2 wire into such work. 


The fabrication of tarestry hangings by the looms 
appears to have veen introduced into France about 


the ninth century ; and in 1025 we read of a cele- 
brated manufactory of tapestry at Poitiers. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it extended 
greatly ; and by the fifteenth century it appears to 
have attained to its highest perfection. In. tho 
sixteenth century a new impulse was given to its 
manufacture in France. The introduction of 
tapestry weaving in England is usually attributed 
toa gentleman named Sheldon, inthelatter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. An establishment was formed 
for its manufacture at Mortlake, about 1619, under 
the management of Sir Francis Crane, which was 
patronised by James I. and the two Charles’s, An 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1663 to encourage 
the linen and tapestry manufactures of England, 
and to restrain the importation of foreign linen and 
tapestry. The finest works produced by tapestry is 
that of the Gobelins, some magnificent specimens of 
which were exhibited in 1851. 
* 


Economy has been reading an estimate of the 
cost of shipbuilding, and is indignant at what 
he conceives to be the extravagant charges made to 
the country; perhaps he will alter his opinion when 
he learns that a ship of the line is computed to 
requira two thousand oaks of seventy-five years 
growth for her building, and that the ground 
necessary for the tress to grow, upon would be 
somewhere about fifty acres. 

* 


* 

Minnig.— Birthday presents vary with tho age, 
rank, and station of the giver and receiver. Any 
article of jewelry would be suitable; so would a 
simple collar, pair of sleeves, or book. These are 


matters in which people must judge for themselves. . 
*« * 


AQuaRIA.—Rain water is the best for gold and 
silyer fish, but when this is not easily procurable, 
the purest river water will do. The necessity for 


frequent changing the water may be avoided by | r 


introducing into the reservoir some suitable water- 
weed—the vallisneria spiralis, for imstanee; but 
when no weed is used, the water must bé changed 
once a day. The fish feed upon the animaleules 
which abound in their native elemént; and if the 
numberof inmates in the bowl be not too great, 
and the supply of water be liberal. there will be no 
need for feeding. Sponge cakeis better than bread, 
which is dseidealy injurious. A small fly thrown 


in amuses and ploases the prisonor, though if is 


almost needless to say if does not amuse the fly, 
Tho yelk of an. “ge, bella hard and finely pounded 


at & very little bit is enough, A 


square tank or aquarium fs meri 8 : 

the old-fashioned globe. Above all t 3, @X 
of heat and sunshine should be avoided—it | 
absolute torture to the ppr little fish, who would — 
thrive all the betier for feing kept in a cheerful, — 
shady placo among flowrs, their eyesight being 
peculiarly delicate and pasily destroyed. Where — 


thore is no change of wfer the fish must be fed. 


W. H. H. (Portsmpth).—We are foeally very — 
sorry for you, but kfow of nothing better than : 
patience, and mixing as much as possible in ~ 
society, to cure. theftimidity under which you 
labour. As one meafs of attaining the calmness 
you desire, try to forgt yourself, and the idea that 
other people are thigking of and observing you. 
Nineteen times outfof every.twenty they are too 
busy about themsdyes to have time to spare for 
you, unless for fe nonce you occupy a very 
prominent place in heir aig t.. 


aie 

REGULAR SubggRIBER.—We. groatly fear that 
you must make Mp your mind to the loss of the 
money you havofeid for lessons, and out of which 
you have ceria been swindled, although so 
artfally~that weljare afraid you would find it 
difficult to punishithe heartless scoundrel as he 
deserves. _Unhapfily, you are only one out of 
many victims of @most infamous system, to the 
frauds of which @en the most wary are not 
always alive. We Know a lady who, seeing the 
advertisement you aligwered, and being desirous to 
obtain employment, prevailed upon a friend in 
London to see the adyertiser, and test, so far as 
possible, the truth of his promises to provide 
employment for his pu n attaining proficiency. 
The explanation given) gatisfied the inquirer, and 
our friend paid her monéy; was treated precisely a3 
you have been, and has hg earned one penny. 
We would therefore carn4stly caution our readers 
against being duped by ‘the advortising scamps 
who, upon receipt of certain charges for lessons, 
guarantee employment. In ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred, they haveno more power to keep 
such pledges than we should have if we were bad 
enough to make them. af 
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OrpHAM Worker.—The guillotine has never 
been used in Hoagland. Thee was an instrument 
called the Maiden, which resembled it in some 4 
degree, formerly employed in the execution of 4 
political offenders in Scotland, but tho guillotine 
18 thoroughly French. It was invented by a Dr. ; 
Guillotin~and named after him. It was offered to _ 
the National Assembly of France by its inyentor, 
and was firet used in 1792, when it-was tried on a 
_three criminals in the presence of the executioner  _ 
Samson and his assistants. Tho machine answered 
so well that it was definitely adopted, and became 
frightfully popular. Several songs made in honour 
of the machine are still preserved. | 
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[CURIOUS “EFFECTS. IN THE 
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The old-fashioned mi¢thods of ewrifg obesity were based upon the adoption of a sort of starvation dietary. Would any rene. now believe that 
by the new and orthodox treatment a stout patient can take almost double his usual quantity of food and yet decrease one or two pounds of fat 


daily for a time? 


This is very singular and directly hostile to previous opinions held by medical authorities; yet it i8 a fact. 


The author of the 


comparatively new system in question explains that the person under treatment is restored to a healthier state in the small space of twenty-four 


hours, having lost probably 2lb3. ef superfluous deposit, the organs display great activity, and more food is required. 
machine the proof of reduction is incontrovertibly shown daily. 


By standing on a weighing 


In serious cases a 5b. to 101b. weekly loss is registered until the person approaches 


his or her normal weight, then the diminution becomes less pronounced, the muscles firmer, the brain more active, less sleep is desired, and finally, 


a cure effected. 
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mention paper. 


TO THE MARRIED 


AND 


THOSE INTENDING TO MARRY OF BOTH SEXES, 

READ CAREFULLY my New Bock, which treats 
Eveiy Branch of this Delicate Question of Large Families 
morally, as commended by an eminent London physician. 

Send at ozice postal order for Is, and ld. stamp, with 
name and address plainly written, to the Author, Mr, W. J. 
Douse, Leoturer, 61, Kingsle y House, Nottingham, 

4n M.P. writes us. “ Book most valuable and moral 


ntane” Name this paper pleose, 


LONDON AND GENERAL 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE OOMPANY 
(Established over Thirty Yeara), 
46, LEICESTER SQUARH, LONDON, 


Agents wanted in unrepresented districts 


LACE CURTAINS. 
Send for sample pair. Wonderful Curtains, Artistic 
Design. Splendid Qu . 58-in. wide, 3 yards long, 
taped edges. 3s, 9d. p vtth 58, 9d.; 33 yards long, 
[i 9d., worth 6s. 9d. 5 ca id, with every 
percel. Patterns and !rice Lists free, ssurned tt 
is vot approved.—W M.COTTON. Weekday ttingharo. 


ESTIMATES TES CIVEN, 


TUCKER BROS (euncues \ 
PERS(STEEL DIES. 


USTENGCIL J 
LATESY 


NAME 
io 
D FA 
aJPIMETAL STAR 
2) PERF ORATORS ae 

ESHER ST KENWINGT ONS. E. 


TOBACCONISTS COMM EN 
Jewellers, Stationers, &c. 
Guide (229 pages, 3a.), “ tof in 
Open a Cigar Store, £20 to £1,000.” 
—Tobacconists’ Outfitting Co,, 186, 
Buston-rd.. London, A Prospectus 
on the other trades, free. Manager, 
HY. MV¥RS Estan. 1985 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN '‘ SPARE MOMENTS.” 
One inch in Single Colums.., 3..£0 5 
Quarter-page ... 2.0 
Half-page... - ... 3 1b 
While Piear < -7 sc ain eee eee 


Special Positions by arrangement, 
Reduction on a Series of Insertions, — 
Pull Particulars on Application te the 


Sole Agent, 
BX FRANCIA, 
—— Bak}. 


ik Fotter-tanc. 


rr 


SS or) 


So 


Sn 


+t ead 


mappa ae SLRS OAT om ee ee 
Be, “Proms tan Funan Ps en Prapectrn mW, SepmKar & Uo wt the Lain oF ? open nase, r mea | preeress an, eomB Oe ApH AB 


SPARE MOMENTS. ee 30th Ape, 1892, 


BOVRIL ‘ATHLETES 


TAKE A CUP OF BOVRIL. 
before TENNIS. 


TAKE A CUP OF BOVRIL 
before CRICKET. 


TAKE A CUP OF BOVRIL 
before CYCLING. 


TAKE A CUP OF BOVRIL 
before HUNTING. 


TAKE A CUP OF B VRIL. 
e before ROWING, 


TAKE A CUP OF BOVYRIL 
- before WALKING. 


BOVRIL 


____ before F RUNNING, 
* BOVRIL * : 


The Guaranteed Product of Prime Ox Bel. 4 
50 TIMES more Nourishing than Meat Extract or 
Beef Tea, Home-Made or Otherwise. 


TAKE A CUP OF —& 


ieacuiean “ 


rae. 
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